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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  justified  by  the  action  of  both  bouses  of  Congress,  relative  to  the 
publication  of  the  Eighth  Census,  this  volume  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  represented  by  number,  sex,  age,  nativity,  and  occupation,  with  such  consideration  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  and  the  idiotic,  as  their  condition  appears  to  demand. 

As  many  persons  desire  only  a  portion  of  the  census,  its  distribution  in  parts,  according  to  the 
tastes  of  recipients,  will  result  in  effecting  the  greatest  amount  of  good  which  such  a  work  is  capable 
of  accomplishing.  The  expansion  of  territory,  increase  of  population,  and  multiplied  diversity  of 
interests,  render  the  census  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  that  to  attempt  to  incorporate  in  a  single  volume 
all  its  revelations,  with  the  commentary  necessary  to  render  them  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  public, 
would  result  in  the  compilation  of  a  work  too  ponderous  for  distribution,  too  unwieldy  for  reference, 
and  inconvenient  for  study. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Superintendent  so  to  arrange  the  several  parts,  that  each  of  the  great 
interests  involved  shall  be  represented  full  and  complete  by  itself.  These  will  embrace  population, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mortality ;  while  one  volume,  it  is  believed,  will  contain  the  statistics  of 
education,  taxation,  religion,  wages,  pauperism,  and  crime.  Uniformity  of  appearance  will  be  adopted 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  tables  and  contents  of  the  volume,  with  due  regard  to  economy  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  will  admit. 

The  volume  now  presented  to  Congress  includes  the  returns  of  population,  classified  in  a  manner 
to  illustrate  its  various  relations  and  afford  easy  comparison  with  the  past.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  insure  accuracy,  aud,  it  is  believed,  with  success.  While  errors  may  occur,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  they  will  be  of  minor  importance,  and  less  in  number  than  have  appeared  in  any  previous 
census.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Superintendent  to  make  the  work  of  value  to  the  people,  by  com¬ 
bining  with  the  figures  some  general  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat ;  and  in  attempt¬ 
ing  this  he  has  adhered  closely  to  truth,  and  hazarded  no  statements  unwarranted  by  the  figures.  It 
is  not  impossible,  in  view  of  the  contrariety  of  belief  existing  among  a  reflecting  people,  that  we  have 
made  deductions  distasteful  to  some,  and  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  opinions  of  others  ;  but  as 
the  mission  of  statistics  is  to  develop  the  truth,  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  their  teachings  fairly, 
fully,  and  impartially,  although  in  so  doing  we  have  been  compelled,  at  times,  to  represent  results 
differently  from  what  we  would  have  wished  the  facts  to  warrant.  The  volume  is  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  country  in  the  belief  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will  prove  acceptable  as  well  to  men  of  science, 
who  will  form  their  own  deductions,  as  to  the  people  for  whose  information  we  have  endeavored  to 
facilitate  a  correct  and  easy  comprehension  of  its  details. 

A  portion  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  Preliminary  Report  have  seemed  so  indispensable  to  the 
present  volume,  that  we  have  not  hesitated  to  repeat  them  where  the  subject  required ;  and  as  the  two 
works  will  seldom  be  read  by  the  same  persons,  it  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  this  course  will  not 
prove  a  subject  of  complaint.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  statistics,  the  unhappy  insurrection 
which  developed  itself  so  soon  after  the  eighth  decennial  enumeration  was  completed,  was  not  the 
occasion  of  the  detention  or  loss  of  any  of  the  returns,  and  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  true  statement 
of  the  .condition  .of  the  population  immediately  preceding  the  lamentable  civil  war  which  lias  impeded 
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immigration,  occasioned  the  interruption  of  much  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  internal  trade,  and  been 
attended  with  more  desolation  than  will  ever  be  developed  by  the  pen  of  history  or  realized  by  pos¬ 
terity,  because  of  the  recuperative  energies  of  our  people,  the  accelerated  flow  of  migration,  and  the 
natural  fertility  and  redintegrating  nature  of  our  lands.  The  rebellion,  however,  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  upon  satisfactory  progress  in  the  compilation  of  the  census,  in  that  it  has  interrupted  commu¬ 
nication  with  many  of  the  marshals,  and  to  some  small  extent  with  the  South,  precluded  the  possibility 
of  that  interchange  of  correspondence  necessary  to  insure  completeness  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  minor  details.  The  same  cause  has  naturally  led  to  clerical  changes,  and  induced  a  condition  of 
excitement  and  restlessness  unfavorable  to  the  rapid  compilation  of  a  work  demanding  for  its  proper 
execution  a  good  degree  of  experience  and  the  most  patient  application.  To  render  the  census  as  useful 
and  available  as  the  materials  admit,  our  people  must  realize  what  the  experience  and  practice  of  other 
governments  teach — that  the  proper  development  of  a  nation’s  standing  and  progress  demands  the 
agency  of  a  permanent  foundation,  offering  encouragement  to  capacity  and  fidelity  by  insuring  continu¬ 
ous  and  remunerative  employment  to  such  as  prove  their  qualifications  for  usefulness. 

The  nature  of  this  office,  at  present,  holds  out  no  such  incentives ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  most 
valued  employees  are  induced  to  seek  positions  in  other  bureaus,  which  give  higher  remuneration  and 
promise  more  permanent  employment. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  we  have  not  hesitated  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  unconnected  with  the  public  service,  whose  generous  co-operation  enhances  its  value  and  increases 
its  claims  to  public  confidence.  Our  acknowledgments  on  this  account  are  due  to  Harvey  P.  Peet,  L. 
L.  D.,  the  philanthropic  and  distinguished  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
William  Chapin,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution  of  the  Blind ;  and  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D , 
of  Massachusetts,  so  favorably  known  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  insane. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STAPES. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  population  returns  of  the  Eighth  Census,  and  presents  a  complete 
view  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  1860,  according  to  the 
enumeration  then  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution : 


Alabama . 

.  964, 201 

Arkansas . 

.  435, 450 

California . 

.  379, 994 

Connecticut . 

.  460,147 

Delaware . 

.  112, 216 

Florida . 

.  140, 424 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . . . 

.  1,  711,  951 

Indiana . 

.  1,  350,  428 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

.  107, 206 

Kentucky . 

.  1,155,684 

Louisiana . 

......  708,002 

Maine . 

.  628, 279 

Maryland . . . . 

_  687, 049 

Massachusetts . . . 

...  1,231,066 

Michigan . . . 

749, 113 

Minnesota . . 

172,  023 

Mississippi . 

...  791, 305 

Missouri . . . 

...  1, 182,  012 

New  Hampshire . 

326,  073 

New  Jersey . 

672,  035 

New  York . 

...  3,880,735 

North  Carolina  ...... 

992,622 

Ohio . . . . 

...  2,  339,  51.1 

Oregon . 

52,465 

Pennsylvania . 

...  2,906,215 

Rhode  Island . 

174,  620 

South  Carolina .  703,  708 

Tennessee .  1, 109,  801 

Texas .  604,  215 

Vermont .  315,  098 

Virginia .  1,  596,  318 

Wisconsin .  775,  881 

Colorado  Territory .  34,277 

Dakota  Territory  . .  4,  837 

Nebraska  Territory  . .  28,  841 

Nevada  Territory .  6,  857 

New  Mexico  Territory _  93,516 

Utah  Territory .  40,  273 

Washington  Territory  ....  11,  594 

District  of  Columbia .  75,  080 


Though  the  number  of  States  has  increased  during  the  last  decennial  period  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-four,  and  five  new  Territories  have  been  organized,  the  United  States  has  received  no  accessions 
of  territory  within  that  term,  except,  a  narrow  strip,  to  the  southward  of  the  Oolorado  river," along  the 
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Mexican  line,  not  yet  inhabited.  As  general  good  health  prevailed,  and  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
country,  there  was  no  apparent  cause  of  disturbance  or  interruption  to  the  natural  progress  of  popula¬ 
tion.  A  large  immigration  from  Europe,  together  with  an  influx  of  considerable  magnitude  from  Asia 
to  California,  has  added  largely  to  the  augmentation  which  the  returns  show  to  have  taken  place  during 
the  decade. 

In  comparing  the  gain  of  any  class  of  the  population,  or  of  the  whole  of  it,  one  decade  with 
another,  the  rate  per  cent,  is  not  a  full  test  of  advancement.  The  rate  of  gain  necessarily  diminishes 
with  the  density  of  population,  while  the  absolute  increase  continues  unabated.  The  actual  increase  of 
the  entire  free  and  slave  population  from  1850  to  1860,  omitting  the  Indian  tribes,  was  8,251,445,  and 
the  rate  per  cent,  is  set  down  at  35.46  ;  while  from  1840  to  1850  the  positive  increment  of  all  classes 
was  6,122,423,  yet  the  ratio  of  gain  was  35.87  per  cent.  The  two  decades  from  1800  to  1810,  and 
from  1840  to  1850,  were  marked  by  the  great  historical  facts  of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  and  the 
acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Each  of  these  regions  contributed  considerably  to 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  during  those  terms  there  was  a  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  whole  body  of  the.  people  greater,  by  a  small  fraction,  than  shown  by  the  table  annexed 
for  the  decade  preceding  the  Eighth  Census.  The  preponderance  of  gain,  howevei',  for  that  decennial 
term  above  all  the  others  since  1790,  is  signally  large.  No  more  striking  evidence  can  be  given  of  the 
rapid  advancement  of  our  country  in  the  first  element  of  national  progress  than  that  the  increase  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  during  the  last  ten  years  is  greater  by  more  than  1,000,000  of  souls  than  the  whole  population 
in  1810,  and  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  number  of  people  in  1820.  That  the  whole  of  this  gain  is 
not  from  natural  increase,  but  is,  in  part,  derived  from  the  influx  of  foreigners  seeking  here  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  is  a  fact  which  may.  justly  enhance  rather  than  detract  from  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  wherewith  we  should  regard  this  augmentation  of  our  numbers. 

Thus  far  in  our  history  no  State  has  declined  in  population.  Vermont  has  remained  nearly  stationary, 
and  is  saved  from  a  positive  loss  of  inhabitants  by  only  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  New  Hampshire, 
likewise,  has  gained  but  slowly,  her  increment  being  only  8,097,  or  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  on  that 
of  1850.  Maine  has  made  the  satisfactory  increase  of  45,110,  or  7,74  per  cent.  The  old  agricultural 
States  may  be  said  to  be  filled  up,  so  far  as  regards  the  resources  adapted  to  a  rural  population  in  the 
present  condition  of  agricultural  science.  The  conditions  of  their  increase  undergo  a  change  upon  the 
general  occupation  and  allotment  of  their  areas.  Manufactures  and  commerce,  then,  come  in  to  supply 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  an  excess  of  inhabitants  beyoud  what  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  soil 
can  sustain.  This  point  in  the  progress  of  population  has,  perhaps,  been  reached  and  passed  in  most  if  not 
all  of  the  New  England  States.  But  while  statistical  science  may  demonstrate  within  narrow  limits 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  extract  a  subsistence  from  each  square  mile  of  arable  land,  it  cannot 
compute  with  any  reasonable  approach  to  certainty  the  additional  population,  resident  on  the  same  soil, 
which  may  obtain  its  living  by  the  thousand  branches  of  artificial  industry  which  the  demands  of  society 
and  civilization  have  created.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  returns  relative  to  the  three  other  New 
England  States — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut-— which  contain  13,780  square  miles. 
The  following  table  shows  their  population  in  1850  and  1860,  and  its  density  at  each  period: 


States. 

1850. 

I860, 

Population, 

Number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  square 
mile. 

Population. 

Number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  square 
mile. 

Massachusetts . . 

994,514 

127. 49 

1,231,066 

157. 83 

Connecticut. . . . . 

370,792 

79.33 

460,147 

08. 12 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

147, 545 

112.97- 

174, 620  1 

133.53 

1,512,851 

’1,865,833 

VI 
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The  aggregate  territorial  extent  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  is  48, 33G  square  miles; 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants  1,269,450,  or  26.26  to  the  square  mile.  The  cultivated  area  of  these 
States  has  increased  comparatively  little  in  fifty  years ;  nevertheless  they  go  on  increasing  in  popula¬ 
tion  with  a  rapidity  as  great  as  at  any  former  period  of  their  history. 

South  Carolina  has  gained  during  the  decade  35,201  inhabitants  of  all  conditions,  equal  to  5.27  per 
cent.  Of  this  increase  16,825  are  whites,  and  the  remainder  free  colored  and  slaves.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  relative  increase  of  the  free  colored  class  in  this  State  was  more  considerable 
than  that  of  any  other.  As  their  number,  9,914,  is  so  small  as  to  excite  neither  apprehension  nor  jealousy 
among  the  white  race,  the  increase  is  probably  due  both  to  manumission  and  natural  causes.  This  State 
has  made  slower  progress  during  the  last  term  than  any  other  in  the  South,  having  advanced  only  from 
27.28  to  28.72  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Tennessee,  it  will  be  observed,  has  made  but  the  moderate  gain  of  10.68  per  cent,  for  all  classes. 
Of  this  aggregate  increase  the  whites  have  gained  at  the  rate  of  9.24  per  cent,  upon  1850,  the  free 
colored  13.67,  and  slaves  15.14. 

The  next  lowest  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  list  of  southern  States  is  Virginia,  whose  gain  upon 
her  aggregate  population  in  1850  was  174,657,  equal  to  12.29  per  cent.  The  white  class  gained 
152,611,  or  17.06  per  cent. ;  the  slaves  18,337,  or  3.88  per  cent. 

These  are  examples  of  the  States  wherein  the  population  has  advanced  with  slowest  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years.  Turning  now  to  the  States  which  have  made  the  most  rapid  advance,  we  find  that 
New  York  has  increased  from  3,097,394  to  3,880,735,  exhibiting  an  augmentation  of  783,341  inhabitants, 
being  at  the  rate  of  25.29  per  cent.  The  free  colored  population  has  fallen  off  64  since  1850,  a  diminu¬ 
tion  to  be  accounted  for,  probably,  by  the  operation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  which  induced  many  colored 
persons  to  migrate  further  north. 

The  gain  of  Pennsylvania  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  595,000.  In  that  State  the  free  colored 
have  increased  about  3,000.  The  greater  mildness  of  the  climate  and  a  milder  type  of  the  prejudices 
connected  with  this  class  of  population,  the  result  of  benevolent  influences  and  its  proximity  to  the 
slavehokling  States,  may  account  for  the  fact  that  this  race  holds  its  own  in  Pennsylvania  while  under¬ 
going  a  diminution  in  the  State  next  adjoining  on  the  north. 

Minnesota  was  chiefly  unsettled  territory  at  the  date  of  the  Seventh  Census  ;  its  large  present  popu¬ 
lation,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  is  therefore  nearly  clear  gain. 

The  vast  region  of  Texas  ten  years  since,  was  comparatively  a  wilderness.  It  has  now  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  600,000,  and  the  rate  of  its  increase  is  given  as  184  per  cent. 

Illinois  presents  the  most  wonderful  example  of  great,  continuous,  and  healthful  increase.  In 
1830  Illinois  contained  157,445  inhabitants ;  in  1840,  476,183  ;  in  1850,  851,470;  in  1860,  1,711,951. 
The  gain  during  the  last  decade  was,  therefore,  860,481,  or  101.06  per  cent.  So  large  a  population, 
more  than  doubling  itself  in  ten  years,  by  the  regular  course  of  settlement  and  natural  increase,  is 
without  a  parallel.  The  condition  to  which  Illinois  has  attained  under  the  progress  of  the  last  thirty 
years  is  a  monument  of  the  blessings  of  industry,  enterprise,  peace,  and  free  institutions. 

The  growth  of  Indiana  in  population,  though  less  extraordinary  than  that  of  her  neighboring  State, 
has  been  most  satisfactory,  her  gain  during  the  decade  having  been  362,000,  or  more  than  thirty-six 
per  cent,  upon  her  number  in  1850. 

Michigan,  "Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  participated  to  the  full  extent  in  the  surprising  development 
of  the  Northwest.  The  remarkable  healthfulness  of  the  climate  of  that  region  seems  to  more  than 
compensate  for  its  rigors,  and  the  fertility  of  the  new  soil  leads  men  eagerly  to  contend  with  and  over¬ 
come  the  harshness  of  the  elements.  The  energies  thus  called  into  action  have,  in  a  few  years,  made 
the  States  of  the  Northwest  the  granary  of  Europe,  and  that  section  of  our  Union  which,  within  The 
recollection  of  living  men,  was  a  wilderness,  is  now  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
for  the  suffering  millions  of  another  continent. 
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Looking  cursorily  over  the  returns,  it  appears  that  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States  contain  12,240,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  8,039,000  are  whites,  251,000  free  colored  persons,  and  3,950,000  are 
slaves.  The  actual  gain  of  the  whole  population  in  those  States,  from  1850  to  1860,  was  2,627,000, 
equal  to  27.33  per  cent.  The  slaves  advanced  in  numbers  749,931,  or  23.44  per  cent.  This  does  not 
include  the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  decreased  502  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years.  By  a 
law  of  April  16,  1862,  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  owners  of  slaves 
having  been  compensated  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  nineteen  free  States  and  seven  Territories, 
together  with  the  federal  District,  contained,  according  to  the  Eighth  Census,  19,203,008  persons, 
of  whom  18,920,771  were  white,  237,283  free  colored,  and  41,725  civilized  Indians.  The  increase 
of  both  classes  was  5,624,101,  or  41.24  per  cent.  No  more  satisfactory  indication  of  the  advancing 
prosperity  of  the  country  could  he  desired,  than  this  general  and  remarkable  progress  in  population. 
North  and  south  we  find  instances  of  unprecedented  gains,  as  in  the  case  of  Illinois,  just  adverted  to. 
In  the  southwest  the  great  State  of  Missouri  has  increased  by  the  number  of  500,000  inhabitants,  which 
is  within  a  fraction  of  74  per  cent.  It  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  the  marked  disproportion  between 
the  rate  of  gain  in  the  north  and  south,  respectively,  is  manifestly  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  larger 
number  of  immigrants  who  settle  in  the  former  section,  on  account  of  congeniality  of  climate,  the 
variety  of  occupation,  the  dignity  wherewith  respectable  employment  is  invested,  and  the  freedom  of 
labor. 

Having  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  general  gain  of  population 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  distributed  among  the  States,  we  may  with  advantage  examine  the 
progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  this  respect,  from  1790  to  1860.  In  order  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  entire  population,  and  of  each  class  for  this  period,  a  table  has  been  prepared,  which  is  hereunto 
appended,  (page  600.) 

The  figures  in  that  table  show  considerable  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  progression  of  the  whole 
population.  It  has  varied  in  the  different  decades  from  32^  per  cent,  to  36§  increase.  The  whites, 
constituting  the  great  hulk  of  the  inhabitants,  have  governed  the  ratio  of  augmentation  for  the  mass. 
The  lowest  rate  of  increase  shown  for  that  class  was  by  the  census  of  1 830,  namely,  a  fraction  over 
34  per  cent.  In  1850  it  had  risen  to  near  38  per  cent.,  and  continued  to  he  about  the  same  from 
1850  to  1860.  The  number  of  free  colored  persons  was  small  in  1790,  and  as  a  condition  or  class  in 
society  it  bolds  about  tlie  same  position  as  then.  We  possess  very  insufficient  means  for  estimating 
the  natural  increase  of  this  population.  Their  aggregate  number  has  been  so  continually  affected  by 
manumissions,  by  legislation  changing  their  condition*,  and  to  a  small  extent  by  emigration,  that  from 
these  causes,  rather  than  by  the  ordinary  progress  of  increase,  they  have  reached  a  total  of  nearly  half 
a  million,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  their  advancement  in  seventy  years  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  population,  and  not  very  far  below  that  of  the  whites;  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  gained 
in  a  ratio  nearly  one-half  greater  than  the  slaves. 

In  the  interval  from  1850  to  1860  the  total  free  colored  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  434,449  to  487,970,  or  at  the  rate  of  12.33  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  showing  an  annual  increase  of 
above  one  per  cent.  This  result  includes  the  number  of  slaves  liberated  and  those  who  have  escaped 
from  their  owners,  tqgether  with  the  natural  increase.  In  the  same  decade  the  slave  population,  omit¬ 
ting  those  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  Arkansas,  increased  23.39  per  cent.,  and  the  white  population 
37.97  per  cent.,  which  rates  exceed  that  of  the  free  colored  by  two-fold  and  three-fold,  respectively. 
Inversely,  these  comparisons  imply  an  excessive  mortality  among  the  free  colored,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  evident  in  the  large  cities.  Thus,  in  Boston,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1859,  the  city  reg¬ 
istrar  observes :  “The  number  of  colored  births  was  one  less  than  the  number  of  marriages,  and  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one.”  .  In  Providence,  where  a  very  cor¬ 
rect  registry  has  been  in  operation  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Snow,  the  deaths  are  one  in 
twenty-four  of  the  colored  ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  census  year,  the  new. 
city  registration  gives  148  births  against  306  deaths  among  the  free  colored.  Taking  town  and  country 
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together,  however,  the  results  are  more  favorable.  Ia  the  State  registries  of  Rhode  Island  and 
necticut,  where  the  distinction  of  color  has  been  specified,  the  yearly  deaths  of  the  blacks  ancl  n 
toes  have  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  exceeded  the  yearly  births — a  high  rate  of  mortality  c. 
ascribed  to  consumption,  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 

In  Kentucky,  during  the  year  1852,  the  births  were  1  in  38  of  the  white  population,  and  1  : 
of  the  colored  population,  as  shown  from  a  total  of  25,906  births  returned  by  the  State  registn 
During  the  same  year,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  1  in  66  of  the  blacks,  while  among  the  whi 
was  1  in  76.  The  indicated  difference  of  the  two  races  in  respect  to  the  rate  of  births  is  appar 
small ;  in  respect  to  mortality,  the  difference  is  more  considerable,  showing  that  the  hand  of  deatl 
somewhat  heavier  upon  the  colored  race.  Another  fact  from  the  statistics  of  New  Orleans,  in  3 
has  been  graphically  illustrated  by  Dr.  Barton,  showing  that  while  the  deaths  of  whites  were  in  gr 
number  in  March,  September,  and  October,  the  deaths  of  the  colored  occurred  almost  uniformly  thr 
the  year,  there  being  nearly  the  same  number  in  every  month. 

Owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  extremes  of  climate  in  the  more  northern  States,  and  in  c 
States  to  expulsive  enactments  of  the  legislatures,  the  free  colored  show  a  decrease  of  numbers  di 
the  past  ten  years  according  to  the  census,  in  the  following  ten  States ;  Arkansas,  Florida,  Ind 
Maine,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 

The  free  colored  have  gained  eleven  thousand  in  Ohio,  three  thousand  in  North  Carolina,  and 
thousand  in  Maryland.  In  the  latter  State  the  prejudice  against  this  class  appears  to  exist  only- 
limited  extent,  and  constituting,  as  it  does,  121  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  it  forms  an  impoj 
element  in  the  free  labor  of  Maryland, 

With  regard  to  the  mean  duration  or  “expectation  of  life”  among  colored  persons  in  difife 
Realities  of  the  country,  reference  may  be  made  to  some  comparative  tables  published  in  the  Ce 
Report  (abstract)  in  1852,  page  13.  The  returns  of  1860,  when  cast  into  the  same  form,  wt 
doubtless,  exhibit  similar  results.  It  should  also  be  observed  concerning  the  decennial  increase  of 
colored,  12.32  per  cent.,  above  quoted,  that  however  small  it  appears,  compared  with  that  of  the  vv 
race  in  the  United  States,  it  is  still  double  the  rate  which  prevails  in  France,  Austria,  Belgium, 
some  other  countries  of  Europe,  which  have  nearly  a  “stationary  population”  at  home,  though  they 
continually  contributing  to  the  population  of  other  countries. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  4,000,000  slaves.  They  have  advanced  to  that 
number  from  about  700,000  in  1790.  The  rate  of  progress  of  this  class  of  population  has  been  so 
what  more  fluctuating  than  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Why,  for  example,  they  should  have  incree 
over  30  per  cent,  from  1820  to  1830,  and  only  23.8  per  cent,  during  the  next  decade,  does  not  apj 
from  any  facts  bearing  upon  their  condition  during  this  period.  There  is  no  importation  nor  emigra' 
of  slaves  into  or  from  the  country;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  should  be  subject  to  no  cause  of 
crease  or  decadence  except  what  nature  decrees. 

Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  O.  Reichenbach,  in  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent,  dated  April  4,  1  £ 
ascribes  the  irregularities  chiefly  to  a  large  importation  of  slaves  between  the  years  1800  and  1808 
the  slave  trade  was  prohibited  after  the  latter  year.  The  newly  imported  slaves  were  mostly  of  vl 
age,  as  he  claims,  and  multiplied  with  a  profusion  of  births  during  the  period  of  their  arrival  from  1 1 
to  1810.  About  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  their  progeny  had  grown  to  suitable  age,  the  wave 
simultaneous  births  would  again  reach  its  height,  and  again,  twenty  years  later,  with  a  diminish 
excess.  Such  a  hypothesis  might  also  serve  to  explain  some  irregularities  in  the  progress 'of  the  wl: 
population,  though  the  true  period  of  the  wave  or  waves  is  doubtless  somewhat  different  from  twej 
years.  However,  if  allowance  be  made  for  about  25,000  colored  persons  in  Texas  in  1840,  the  dec< 
nial  rates  of  the  whole  colored  population  in  the  United  States  for  1840  and  1850  will  be,  the  fi 
increased  and  the  second  diminished  by  about  one  per  cent.,  so  changing  them  from  23  41,  26.62,  v< 
nearly,  to  24.5,  25.5,  which  corrected  rates  have  less  accordance  with  the  novel  hypothesis  propose 
Still,  it  seems  to  explain  the  earlier  irregularities  of  the  following  table  remarkably  well,  although. 
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time  advances  the  wave  subsides,  and  tends  to  disappear  among  other  assignable  influences.  But  the 
subject  appears  still  open  to  a  more  full  examination. 

With  regard  to  the  future  increase  of  the  African  race  in  this  country,  various  extravagant  specu¬ 
lations  have  been  recently  promulgated.  An  attentive  survey  of  the  statistics  of  the  census  will  guide 
to  a  more  satisfactory  approximation.  The  following  summary  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  colored 
race,  and  their  rates  of  increase  during  the  last  seventy  years:. 

Census  of  slaves  and, free  colored. 


Census  of— 

Free  colored. 

Increase,  per 
cent. 

Slaves. 

Increase,  per 
cent. 

Free  colored  and 
slaves. 

Increase,  per 
cent. 

50, 466 
108, 395 

697,897 
893, 041 

1800 . 

82. 28 

27. 97 

1, 001, 436 

32.23 

1810 . 

180, 446 

72,00 

1,191,364 

33. 40 

1, 377, 810 

37.58 

1820 . 

233, 524 

25.23 

1,538,038 

28. 79 

1, 771, 562 

28.58 

1830 . 

319, 599 

36.87 

2,009,043 

30. 61 

2, 328, 6-42 

31. 44 

1840 . 

386, 303 

20.87 

2,487,455 

23.81 

2, 873, 758 

23. 41 

1850 . 

434, 449 

12.46 

3, 204, 313 

28.82 

3, 638, 762 

26.62 

1800 . 

487,970 

12. 32 

i  3,953,760 

23.39 

4, 441, 730 

22.07 

Here  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  have  been  gradually  diminishing,  especially 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  greater  apparent  increase  among  slaves  from  1840  to  1850,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  admission  of  Texas  in  1845.  For  the  future,  the  rate  will  probably  continue  to 
diminish  ;  and  to  apply  unchanged  the  rate  of  the  last  ten  years  must  give  results  exceeding  rather 
than  falling  short  of  the  truth.  The  following  estimates,  therefore,  have  been  computed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  rate  of  the  last  ten  years  22.07  shall  continue  twenty  years  longer,  or  until  1880,  after 
which  the  rate  is  diminished  to  20.0  until  the  close  of  the  present  century,  for  the  colored  population. 
And,  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  next  column  exhibits  the  aggregate  of  whites,  free  colored,  and  slaves, 
— -1  ™  il~-'  - — 11  ’mown  and  very  correct  assumption  of  a  mean  annual  increase  of  three  per  cent. : 


Probable  future  population  of  the  United  States, 


Year. 

Free  colored  and  1 
slaves. 

Aggregate  of  whites 

1  and  colored.  , 

Percentage  of 
colored. 

1870 . . . . . 

5,421,  900 
6,618,350 

7,  942,  020 

9, 530, 424 

42,328,432 

56,450,241 

77,206,989 

12.81 

1880  . 

11.72 

1890  . . . 

10.28 

1900  . 

100, 355,802 

9.50 

Thus,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
present  century  will  be  about  a  hundred  millions.  All  observing  persons  will  perceive  that  the  relative 
increase  of  the  whites  exceeds  that  of  the  colored,  and  that  the  disparity  is  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  favorable  to  this  part  of  our  population.  Leaving  the  issue  of  the  present  civil  war  for  time 
to  determine,  it  should  be  observed,  if  large  numbers  of  slaves  shall  be  hereafter  emancipated,  so  many 
will  be  transferred  from  a  faster  to  a  slower  rate  of  increase.  In  such  case,  nine  millions  of  the  colored, 

'  in  the  year  1900,  would  be  a  large  estimate.  Of  these,  a  great  portion  will  be  of  mixed  descent,  since 
in  1850  one-ninth  part  of  the  whole  colored  class  were  returned  as  mulattoes,  while  in  1860  it  is  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  and  36  per  cent,  of  the  free.  In  regard  to  emigration,  the  number  colo¬ 
nized  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  and  its  auxiliaries  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  averaged 
about  400  per  annum,  besides  the  Africans  captured  on  several  slave  ships.  The  total  number  of 
colored  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  from  1820  to  1856,  inclusive,  is  stated  at  9,502,  of  whom  3,676  were 
freeborn. 
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In  relation  to  the  intermixture  of  white  and  African  descent  the  following  is  a  general  summary 
of  the  statistics : 


IN  the  northern  or  free  states. 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  OR  SLAVEHOLDING-  STATES. 

COLOR. 

NUMBERS. 

PROPORTIONS. 

NUMBERS. 

PROPORTIONS. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

I860. 

Blacks..-'. . . . . 

139,452 

155,994 

71. 01 

09.05 

3,  093,  605 

3, 697, 274 

89.86 

87.70 

Mulattoes . - . 

50,850 

69, 855 

28.90 

30.95 

318,805 

518, 300 

10. 14  ' 

12.30 

Total  colored . * .  J 

196,308 

225,849 

100.00 

100.00 

3,442,500 

4,215,634 

100,00 

moo 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  northern  division  of  the  United  States  is  but  sparsely  populated  with  blacks, 
there  being  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  colored  to  nineteen  millions  of  white  inhabitants. 

The  southern  States  are  much  more  densely  populated  with  negroes,  and  contain  more ‘than  four 
millions  of  colored  population  to  eight  millions  of  whites. 

Comparing  the  northern  division  with  the  southern,  a  greater  proportion  of  mulattoes  is  found  in 
the  free  States.  But  this  peculiar  feature  can  be  referred  to  either  of  two  suppositions,  namely:  that 
the  mulattoes  have  multiplied  excessively  in  the  condition  of  freedom  in  the  northern  States ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  in  the  manumission  from  slavery,  the  mulattoes  have  had  greatly  the  preference 
over  the  pure  blooded  Africans.  To  determine  which  of  these  suppositions  is  the  correct  one,  let  equal 
numbers  be  taken  in  the  proportions  existing  in  1850  and  in  1860,  as  shown  by  the  columns  of  Propor¬ 
tions.  On  a  common  scale  of  100  colored  persons,  irrespective  of  civil  condition,  the  mulattoes  will 
be  seen  to  have  gained  1.99  per  cent,  in  ten  years  in  the  free  States,  and  2.16  per  cent,  in  the  slave¬ 
holding  States  in  ten  years,  thus  showing  but  little  disparity  at  the  present  time  in  the  prevalence  of 
such  admixture.  This  conclusion  excludes  the  first  supposition  above  and  confirms  the  second,  that 
the  greater  number  of  mulattoes  in  the  condition  of  freedom  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  preference 
they  have  enjoyed  in  liberation  from  slavery. 

Regarding  the  United  States  as  one  aggregate,  it  appears  that  in  1850  the  mulattoes  were  11.15 
per  cent.,  and  in  1860  they  were  13.25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  colored  class,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined 
table. 


Total  colored  population  of  the  United  States. 


COLORED. 

NUMBERS.  , 

PROPORTIONS. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850, 

I860. 

Blacks . 

3,233,057 

405,751 

3,853,478 
,  588,352  1 

Mulattoes . . . . 

11.15 

13.25 

Total  colored. . ... 

3, 638, 808 

4, 441,830 

100.00 

100.00 

In  the  ten  years,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  increase  of  blacks  above  the  current  deaths  was  620,421,  * 
or  more  than  half  a  million,  while  the  corresponding  increase  of  mulattoes  was  182,601.  Estimating 
the  deaths  to  have  been  22.4  per  cent,  during  the  same  period,  or  1  in  40  annually,  the  total  births  of 
blacks  in  ten  years  must  have  been  about  1,345,000,  and  the  total  births  of  mulattoes  about  273,000. 
Thus  it  appears  in  the  prevailing  order,  that  of  every  100  births  of  colored,  about  17  are  mulattoes,  and 
83  are  blacks,  which  indicates  a  ratio  of  1  to  5  nearly. 

One  great  cause  of  the  declension  of  the  free  people  of  color  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  and 
their  slow  increase  in  other  parts,  arises  doubtless  from  their  greater  indifference  as  a  class  to  virtuous 
moral  restraint,  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  fact  of  the  entire  free  colored  population  coming  not  very 
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remotely  from  a  state  of  slavery  where  bat  little  respect  was  paid  to  parental  rights,  or  the  conjugal 
relation,  and  perhaps  in  part  to  a  condition  or  estate  which  tends  to  depress  those  ambitious  aspira¬ 
tions  which  are  not  barren  of  effect  in  the  promotion  of  virtue.  That  a  race  forcibly  transported  to  a 
state  of  slavery  here,  from  a  country  without  history,  literature,  or  laws,  whose  people  remain  in  bar¬ 
barism,  should  not  have  been  able  to  attain  to  an  equality  in  morals  with  their  intellectual  superiors  is 
not  surprising.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  obstacles  which  have  interposed  to  impede  their  advance¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  progress  as  a  class  has  been  as  great  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
The  extent  to  which  they  are  susceptible  of  culture  must  be  left  for  the  future  to  determine. 

That  an  unfavorable  moral  condition  has  existed  and  continues  among  the  free  colored,  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  excellent  people  included  in  that  population,  no  one 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  will  consider  that  with  them  an  element  exists  which  is  to  some  extent 
positive,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  there  being  more  than  half  as  many  mulattoes  as  blacks,  forming,  as 
they  do,  3G-j:  per  cent,  of  the  whole  colored  population,  and  they  are  maternally  descendants  of  the 
colored  race,  as  it  is  well  known  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  this  admixture  is  the  result  of  marriage 
between  white  and  black,  or  the  progeny  of  white  mothers — a  fact  showing  that  whatever  deterioration 
may  be  the  consequence  of  this  alloyage,  is  incurred  by  the  colored  race.  Where  such  a  proportion 
of  the  mixed  race  exists,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  barriers  to  license  are  not  more  insu¬ 
perable  among  those  of  the  same  color.  That  corruption  of  morals  progresses  with  greater  admixture 
oi  races,  and  that  the  product  of  vice  stimulates  the  propensity  to  immorality,  is  as  evident  to  observa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  natural  to  circumstances.  These  developments  of  the  census,  to  a  good  degree,  explain 
the  slow  progress  of  the  free  colored  population  in  the  northern  States,  and  indicate,  with  unerring 
certainty,  the  gradual  extinction  of  that  people  the  more  rapidly  as,  whether  free  or  slave,  they  become 
diffused  among  the  dominant  race.  There  are,  however,  other  causes,  although  in  themselves 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  as  is  found  to  occur  in  some  northern 
cities,  and  these  are  such  as  are  incident  to  incongenial  climate  and  a  condition  involving  all  the  expo¬ 
sures  and  hardships  which  accompany  a  people  of  lower  caste.  As  but  two  censuses  have  been  taken 
which  discriminate  between  the  blacks  and  mulattoes,  it  is  not  yet  so  easy  to  determine  bow  far  the 
admixture  of  the  races  affects  tlieir  vital  power ;  but  the  developments  already  made  would  indicate 
that  the  mingling  of  the  races  is  more  unfavorable  to  vitality,  than  a  condition  of  slavery,  which  prac¬ 
tically  ignores  marriage  to  tlic  exclusion  of  the  admixture  of  races,  has  proved,  for  among  the  slaves  the 
natural  increase  has  been  as  high  as  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  ever  more  than  two  per  cent.,  while 
the  proportion  of  mulattoes  at  the  present  period  reaches  but  10.41  per  cent,  in  the  slave  population, 
Among  the  free  colored  in  the  southern  States,  the  admixture  of  races  appears  to  have  progressed  at  a 
somewhat  less  ratio  than  at  the  north,  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  greater  proportionate  numbey  of 
mulattoes  in  the  north  by  the  longer  period  of  tlieir  freedom  in  the  midst  of  the  dominant  and  more 
numerous  race  and  the  supposition  of  more  mulattoes  than  blacks  having  escaped  or  been  manumitted 
from  slavery. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  following  statement  in  Brace’s  Manual  of  Ethnology,  page  480, 
lias  attracted  our  notice,  and  it  appears  so  apposite  to  this  subject  that  we  copy  it: 

“  In  general,  acclimation  is,  in  part,  dependent  on  moral  causes  :  tlie power  many  given  race  intelligently  to  adapt  its  habits 
to  new  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  the  capacity  of  self-control,  so  that  the  vices  and  indulgences  of  a  strange  country  and 
climate  may  he  resisted.  Very  much  of  the  effects  attributed  to  climate  is  due  to  human  vices  ;  and  it  will  generally  bo  found 
that  the  races  most  gifted  with  self-control — those  of  most  moral  principle — are  those  which  endure  foreign  climates  best.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  lamentable  picture  given  of  Portuguese  degeneracy  in  the  East  Indies  is  duo  in  great  measure  to  moral 
causes,  as  is  the  like  degeneracy  in  our  own  southern  continent  1 

“  r-^ie  lower,  the  more  ignorant  and  degraded  a  people  is,  the  less  fitted  is  it  to  change  its  climate,  and  tho  more  sure  to 
perish  under  the  change.” 

The  extinction  of  slavery,  in  widening  the  field  for  white  labor  and  enterprise,  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  colored  race,  while  its  diffusion  will  lead  to  a  more  rapid  admixture,  the 
tendency  of  which,  judging  from  the  past,  will  be  to  impair  it  physically  without  improving  it  morally. 
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With  the  lights  before  us,  it  seems,  therefore,  quite  rational  to  conclude  that  we  need  not  look 
forward  to  centuries  to  develop  the  fact  that  the  white  race  is  no  more  favorable  to  the  progress  of  the 
African  race  in  its  midst,  than  it  has  been  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Indian  on  its  borders,  and  that,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  all  other  countries  on  this  continent  where  the  blacks  were  once  numerous,  the 
colored  population  in  America,  wherever,  either  free  or  slave,  it  must  in  number  and  condition  be 
greatly  subordinate  to  the  white  race,  is  doomed  to  comparatively  rapid  absorption  or  extinction.  How 
this  result  is  to  be  averted,  partially  at  least,  we  leave  to  the  determination  of  others,  feeling  our 
duty  accomplished  in  developing  the  facts,  as  the  figures  of  the  census  reveal  them  respecting  the  past. 
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Proportion  of  the  different  classes  to  each  other  and  to  the  white  and  aggregate  population.  Census  of  1850. 
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SLAVERY. 

For  more  than  'three  and  a  half  centuries  slavery  has  existed  in  the  West  Indies.  Indians  from 
the  American  coast  were  conveyed  to  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba  in  large  numbers.  The  plea  fox  the 
capture  and  employment  of  the  aborigines  was  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  but  few  lived 
long  to  enjoy,  as,  under  the  effects  of  labor  and  the  climate,  they  died  with  a  rapidity  too  shocking  to 
contemplate. 

This  circumstance  directed  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  Africa,  from  which  country  slaves 
were  imported  about  the  year  1503,  the  licenses  for  that  object  greatly  enriching  the  Spanish  exchequer 
for  a  long  period  after.  The  introduction  of  Africans  into  Brazil  and  Peru  dates  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  conquest  of  the  countries  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the 
middle  of  that  century  the  aborigines  of  the  West  Indies  had  disappeared,  and  their  places  were  occupied 
by  Africans,  who  were  introduced  about  this  period  in  very  large  numbers  throughout  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  possessions  in  South  America.  It  was  but  shortly  subsequent  that  English  adventurers 
embarked  successfully  in  the  slave  trade,  which  they  pursued  under  charters  from  Elizabeth  and 
James  I. 

The  first  negro  slaves  were  imported  into  Virginia  in  1619,  where  they  numbered  about  2,000 
in  1670.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  slave  ship  fitted  out  in  the  English  colonies  sailed  from  Boston  in 
1646.  In  1624  the  French  introduced  slaves  into  their  island  of  St.  Christopher,  and  soon  after  into 
Martinique  and  Gfuadaloupc,  and  shortly  established  slavery  in  all  their  American  colonies.  The  Dutch 
embarked  in  the  traffic  with  other  civilized  nations ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  all  the  en¬ 
lightened  nations  of  the  world,  who  enjoyed  any  extended  commerce,  simultaneously  participated  in  a 
trade  now  deemed  contraband,  and  towards  which  the  world  is  now  as  equally  united  in  hostility. 
Had  slavery  continued  to  expand  in  numbers  in  other  parts  of  America  as  it  has  grown  in  the  United 
States,  there  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  more  than  21,000,000  of  this  class  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  and  Brazilian  possessions.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  all 
American  countries  and  islands  of  our  seas,  except  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  slaves  was 
only  maintained  from  time  to  time  by  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade.  While  slavery  in  North 
America  ..extended,  in  1775,  from  and  including  the  Canadian  provinces  to  Florida,  its  northern  limit 
has  been  gradually  contracting,  while  indications  clearly  point  to  its  western  termini,  which  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  already  attained.  The  importation  of  slaves  to  the  United  States  was  interdicted  by  law  in 
1808.  In  1774  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  interdicted  the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  colony, 
and  the  next  year  enacted  a  law  of  emancipation  by  declaring  the  children  of  all  slave  mothers  to  be 
born  free.  Massachusetts  abolished  slavery  by  her  bill  of  rights  in  1780.  In  1784  Connecticut  barred 
the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  declared  all  born  after  the  first  of  March  of  that  year  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Pennsylvania,  in  1780,  by  law  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  declared  free  all 
children  of  slave  mothers  born  thereafter.  Virginia  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad 
in  1778  ;  Maryland,  in,  1783.  New  Hampshire  abolished  slavery  in  1792  ;  New  York,  in  1799  ;  New 
Jersey,  in  1820.  Such  has  been  the  progress  and  decline  of  African  slavery  in  North  America,  where  its 
severities  have  been  humanity  compared  with  other  countries,  and  where,  although  among  the  last  to 
cling  to  the  institution,  the  traffic  in  this  class  of  persons  was  first  seriously,  as  it  has  been  persistently 
opposed.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  American  States,  which  in  the  past  century 
abolished  slavery,  permitted  the  free  colored  population  to  enjoy  every  right  consistent  with  their  con¬ 
dition  as  a  class,  and  allowed  bond  and  free  to  remain  during  their  natural  lives  in  the  State  or  colony 
where  they  lived.  This  fact,  although  sometimes  questioned,  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  cavil ;  and 
the  contrary  can  only  be  urged  by  such  as  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  or  have  an  object  in  the 
misrepresentation.  The  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  probably  tended  to  this  result,  as  those  who 
were  living  in  bondage  continued  to  be  slaves,  while  their  descendants  were  generally  to  become  free 
at  such  period  as  they  were  qualified  to  maintain  their  own  existence  by  labor. 

An  examination  of  the  relative  number  at  different  successive  periods,  until  slavery  became 
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extinct,  must  lead  to  conclusions  that  no  material  deportation  of  slaves  occurred  shortly  before  or  after 
the  passage  of  emancipation  acts — a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted ;  and  while  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  northern  people  prosecuted  the  slave  trade,  at  an  early  period,  with  energy  and  thrift,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  award  of  sincerity  and  honesty  in  giving  the  earliest  examples  of  the  abolition  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  within  their  own  borders. 

INDIAN  SLAVERY. 

A  new  element  has  been  developed  by  the  present  census,  viz:  that  of  the  statistics  of  negro 
slavery  among  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  Arkansas,  comprising  the  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
Chickasaw  nations ;  also  the  number  of  white  and  free  colored  population  scattered  throughout  these 
tribes ;  all  of  which,  with  an  estimate  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of  the  whole  number  of  aborigines 
will  be  found  appended  to  the  population  tables.  By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  appear  that  the 
Choctaws  held  2,297  negro  slaves,  distributed  among  385  owners ;  the  Cherokees  2,504,  held  by  384 
owners;  the  Creeks  1,651,  owned  by  267  Indians;  and  the  Chickasaws  917,  to  118  owners.  As, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  slavery  everywhere,  the  servile  race  is  very  unequally  distributed,  so 
will  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  Indian  tribes.  While  one  Choctaw  is  the  owner  of  227  slaves,  and 
ten  of  the  largest  proprietors  own  638,  averaging  nearly  64,  the  slaves  average  about  six  to  each  owner 
of  slaves  in  that  tribe,  while  the  Indians  number  about  as  eight  to  one  slave. 

Among  the  Cherokees  the  largest  proprietor  holds  57  slaves ;  the  ten  largest  own  353,  averaging 
a  little  over  thirty-five,  and  the  number  to  each  holder  averages  a  little  more  than  a  half  per  cent,  more 
than  with  the  Choctaws,  while  the  population  of  Indians  in  the  tribe  to  slaves  is  about  nine  to  one. 
Among  the  Creeks,  two  hold  75  slaves  each  ;  ten  own  433;  while  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  Indians  varies  but  little  from  that  with  the  Cherokees.  The  largest  proprietor  among  the  Chicka¬ 
saws  holds  61  slaves ;  ten  own  275,  or  an  average  of  274;  while  the  average  is  nearly  eight  to  each 
owner  in  the  tribe,  and  one  to  each  five  and  a  half  Indians  in  the  tribe.  It  thus  appears  that  in  those 
tribes  there  are  nearly  eight  Indians  to  each  negro  slave,  and  that  the  slaves  form  about  124  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  omitting  the  whites  and  free  colored.  The  small  tribe  of  Seminoles,  although,  like  the 
tribes  above  mentioned  transplanted  from  slaveholding  States,  holds  no  slaves,  but  they  intermarry  with 
the  colored  population.  These  tribes,  while  they  present  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  some  of 
them  have  attained  to  a  condition  of  comfort,  wealth,  and  refinement,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  are  alluded  to  on  account  of  their  relation 
to  a  civil  condition  recognized  by  a  portion  of  the  States,  and  which  exercises  a  significant  influence 
with  the  country  at  large. 


MANUMISSION  OP  SLAVES. 

With  regard  to  manumission,  it  appears  from  the  returns  that  during  the  census  year,  they  num¬ 
bered  a  little  more  than  3,000,  being  more  than  double  the  number  who  were  liberated  in  1850,  or  at 
the  rate  of  one  each  to  1,309 ;  whereas,  during  1850,  the  manumissions  were  as  one  to  every  2,181 
slaves.  Great  irregularity,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  appears  to  exist  for  the  two  periods 
whereof  we  have  returns  on  this  subject.  By  the  Eighth  Census,  it  appears  that  manumissions  have 
greatly  increased  in  number  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  while  they  have  decreased  in  Delaware  and  Florida,  and  varied  but  little  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  other  slaveholding  States  not  mentioned. 

FUGITIVE  S  LAVES. 

The  number  of  slaves  who  escaped  from  their  masters  in  1860  is  not  only  much  less  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  in  1850,  but  greatly  reduced  numerically.  The  greatest  increase  of  escapes  appears  to  have 
occurred  in  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Virginia,  while  the  decrease  is  most  marked.in  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  Tennessee. 
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That  the  complaint  of  insecurity  to  slave  property  by  the  escape  of  this  class  of  persons  into  the 
free  States,  and  their  recovery  impeded,  whereby  its  value  has  been  lessened,  is  the  result  of  misappre¬ 
hension,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  small  number  who  have  been  lost  to  their  owners,  but  from  the 
fact,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of  escapes  has  been  gradually  diminishing  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  whole  annual  loss  to  the  Southern  States,  from  this  cause,  bears  less  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  involved,  than  the  daily  variations  which  in  ordinary  times  occur  in  the  fluctuations  of 
State  or  government  securities  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone. 

Thorn  the  tables  annexed,  it  appears  that  while  there  escaped  from  their  masters  1,011  slaves  in 
1850,  or  one  in  each  3,165  held  in  bondage,  (being  about  ~0  of  one  per  cent.,)  during  the  census  year 
ending  June  1, 1860,  out  of  3,949,557  slaves,  there  escaped  only  803,  being  one  to  about  5,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  -io  of  one  per  cent.  Small  and  inconsiderable  as  this  number  appears,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  all  missing  in  the  border  States,  much  less  any  considerable  number  escaping  from  their  owners 
in  the  more  southern  regions,  escaped  into  the  free  States;  and  when  we  consider  that,  in  the  border 
States,  not  500  escaped  out  of  more  than  1,000,000  slaves  in  1860,  while  near  600  escaped  in  1850 
out  of  910,000,  and  that  at  the  two  periods  near  800  are  reported  to  have  escaped  from  the  more 
southern  slaveholding  States,  the  fact  becomes  evident  that  the  escape  of  this  class  of  persons,  while 
rapidly  decreasing  in  ratio  in  the  border  slave  States,  occurs  independent  of  proximity  to  a  free  popu¬ 
lation,  being,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incident  to  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 

It  will  scarcely  be  alleged  that  these  returns  are  not  reliable,  being,  as  they  are,  made  by  the  per¬ 
sons  directly  interested,  who  would  be  no  more  likely  to  err  in  the  number  lost  than  in  those  retained. 
Fortunately,  however,  other  means  exist  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  results  ascertained,  by  noting 
the  increase  of  the  free  colored  population,  which,  with  all  its  artificial  accretions,  is  proven  by  the 
census  to  be  less  than  13  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  free  States,  whereas  the  slaves  have  in¬ 
creased  23a  per  cent.,  presenting  a  natural  augmentation  altogether  conclusive  against  much  loss  by 
escapes  ;  the  natural  increase  being  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored  nations,  irrespective  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe  for  the  same  period,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  20,000 
manumissions  which  are  believed  to  bave  occurred  in  the  past  ten  years.  An  additional  evidence  of 
the  slave  population  having  been  attended  from  year  to  year,  up  to  the  present  time,  with  fewer  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  is  further  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  free  colored  population,  which  from  1820  to  1830 
increased  at  the  rate  of  361  per  cent,,  in  1840  exhibited  but  20|-  per  cent,  increase,  gradually  declining 
to  1860,  when  the  increase  throughout  the  United  States  was  but  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

ABE  A  AND  DENSITY  OP  POPULATION. 

In  the  report  on  the  Seventh  Census,  for  1851,  a  table  was  published  in  which  the  States  were 
arranged  into  sections  or  groups,  according  to  geographical  situation,  productions,  climate,  the  pursuits 
of  their  inhabitants,  arid  other  prominent  characteristics.  The  progress  of  these  groups  combined,  is 
that  of  the  entire  republic ;  and  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  growth  of  each  of  them  separately, 
enables  us  the  more  satisfactorily  to  ascertain  the  advancement,  of  the  whole  country.  The  table  is 
therefore  here  repeated,  being  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  results  of  the  census  of  1860. 


States.  . 

s 

1 

a- 

S 

1850. 

I860. 

1 

| 

1 

if 

g 

oil 

& 

(5 

!j4 

c5  $  a 
yA 

New  England  States,  (6) . . . . .  1 

03,116  | 
351,760 
280,077 
309,210 
337,957  1 
237,321 
188,982 

2, 728,  ICC 

8, 553, 7131 
3,557,872  | 
5,167,276  | 
2,734,945 
212,592 
365,000  | 

43.92 

56.36 

12.43 

16. 71 

8.90 

0.89 

0.87 

3,135,283 
10, 597, 661 
4,364,927  i 
6,471,887 
5,436,176 
604, 215 
379,991 

, 

50.47 

69.83 

15. 25 

20.93 

16. 08 

2,55 

2.0J 

Middle  States,  including  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Ohio,  (6) . 

Coast  planting  States,  Including  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  (6).  J 

Central  slave  States — -Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  (6) . 

Northwestern  States — Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  "Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  (6) . . . . I 

California . . . 
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Without  going  into  the  miniitise  of  decimal  computations,  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  will 
show  that  the  great  middle  States  have  gained  in  density  25  per  cent.,  and  the  northwestern  group  100. 
The  growth  of  those  States,  as  of  California  and  Texas,  represents  the  settlement  of  new  lands  and 
the  development  of  agricultural,  mining,  and  pastoral  pursuits. 

POPULATION  AT  THE  MILITARY  AGES. 

One  of  the  orators  of  the  American  Revolution  expressed  a  statistical  estimate  of  his  time,,  when 
he  observed,  “We  are  three  millions;  one-fifth  fighting  men.”  Indeed,  where  a  population  has  reached 
nearly  its  permanent  condition,  as  in  Europe,  and  the  old  States  of  America,  one-fifth  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  is  still  found  to  represent  very  nearly  the  number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five.  But  the  emigrating  ages  are  allied  to  the  military  ages  ;  and  in  the  newly  settled  States  of 
the  west,  the  proportion  of  “fighting  men”  is  accordingly  greater,  with  partial  exceptions,  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  Thus,  beginning  at  the  east  and  proceeding  westward,  the  number  of  white  males  from. 
18  to  45  is,  in  Maine,  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white  population;  in  New  York,  20.8  per  cent. ;  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  22.1  per  cent.;  in  Minnesota,  23.8;  and  in  California,  47.1  per  cent.  The  similar  proportion  in 
Virginia  is  18.7  per  cent..;  in  South  Carolina,  18.9 ;  in  Arkansas,  20.1;  and  in  Texas,  21.9  per  cent. 

Number  of  White  Males  in  the  Unilei  States  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years — Census  of  1S60. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana - 

•  Iowa. . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi  ... 
Missouri . 


tc  males,  18 
45  yeors  of 

c. 

Slate. 

White  males,  18 
to  45  years  of 
age. 

99,007 

Now  Hampshire . 

03, 010 

05, 201 

Now  Jersey . 

132, 219 

109, 075 

Now  York . 

790,881 

94,411 

North  Carolina . 

115, 369 

18,273 

Ohio . . . . 

459,534 

15,739 

Oregon. . . . . 

15,781 

111,005 

Pennsylvania . . . . . ; 

555, 172 

375, 026 

Eliodo  Island . 

35,502 

205,295 

South  Carolina . . . 

55, 046 

139, 310 

Tennessee . 

159,353 

27,970 

Texas . . . . . . . . 

92, 145 

180, 589 

"VYinnont,  T . . . . . . . 

00, 580 

83, 450 

Virginia . . . . - . . . 

190, 587 

too 

"1  KO  OQK 

102,715 

'Wisconsin, . . . . —  .4.... 

joy,  ooS> 

258,419 

Total  States . . . 

5, 535,054 

104, 007 

District  of  Columbia . . . -  - .  - 

!  Territories ; . . * . . . . . 

12,797 

70,214 

41,220 

70,295 

232,781 

Total  States  and  Territories . 

5, 624, 065 

During  the  year  1861,  about  277,500  male  whites  reached  and  passed  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
128,600  arrived  at  and  passed  the  age  of  forty-five,  leaving  a  difference  of  148,900  entering  upon  the 
military  age.  This  latter  number,  when  diminished  by  the  natural  deaths  (about  one  per  cent.)  of  the 
whole  military  class,  and  increased  by  the  accessions  from  immigration,  would  express  the  annual  increase 
of  the  military  population  in  a  time  of  peace;  but  during  a  year  of  war,  the  further  losses  by  war  should 
be  deducted.  In  accordance  with  this  statement,  the  following  approximation  is  presented  for  the 
increase  during  1861 ;  the  total  foreign  arrivals  being  91,919 : 


.  128,  GOO 

.  148,900 

. .  57,000 

Atpitial  1mm  Pi  inp.rpivffe- _ 

. .  91,900 

Add  for  if 

rmiigmtinp  in  1861 _ _ , . r  T  r  _ . 

.  31,500 

militfiTy  it1  1801  i  „ 

. .  123,400 

From  this  last  number  the  losses  by  war  in  186 1,  beyond  the  usual  number  in  a  state  of  peace,  should 
be  deducted,  to  complete  the  estimate  for  that  year.  The  same  principles  will  evidently  apply  for  sub¬ 
sequent  years. 
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SEXES. 

The  excess  of  male  population  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  sex,  presents 
a  marked  difference  with  respect  to  other  countries.  "While  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  there 
is  an  excess  of  about  730,000  males  in  more  than  31,000,000  of  people,  the  females  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and'  Ireland  outnumber  the  males  some  877,000  inTa  population  of  little  ^ 
more  than  29,000,000.  This  disparity  is  the  result  of  many  causes.  The  migration  from  the  mother 
country,  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  large  demands  of  their  army,  navy,  and  merchant  service, 
seem  to  account  for  some  proportion  of  their  excess  of  females ;  while  immigration  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  our  small  military  and  naval  service,  and  the  few  losses  sustained  from  the  contingencies 
incident  to  a  state  of  wax*,  have  served  to  exhibit  in  the  United  States  a  larger  male  population,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  than  can  be  shown  in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

The  great  excess  of  males  in  the  newly  settled  Territories,  illustrates  the  influence  of  immigration 
in  effecting  a  disparity  in  the  sexes.  The  males  of  California  outnumber  the  females  near  67,000, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  the  population.  In  Illinois  the  excess  of  males  amounts  to  about  92,000,  or 
one-twelfth  of  the  entire  population.  In  Massachusetts  the  females  outnumber  the  males  some  37,600, 
Michigan  shows  near  40,000  excess  of  males ;  Texas,  36,000 ;  Wisconsin,  43,000.  In  Colorado  the 
males  to  females,  are  as  twenty  to  one.  In  Utah  the  numbers  are  nearly  equal;  and  while  in  New  York 
there  is  a  small  preponderance  of  females,  the  males  are  more  numerous  in  Pennsylvania. 


IMMIGRATION. 

From  a  survey  of  the  irregular  data  previous  to  1819,  by  Dr.  Seybert,  Professor  Tucker,  and  other 
statists,  it  appears  that  from  1790  to  1 800,  about  50,000  Europeans,  or  “aliens,”  arrived  in  this  country  ; 
in  the  next  ten  years  the  foreign  arrivals  were  about  70,000;  and  ip  the  ten  years  following,  114,000, 
ending  with  1820.  To  determine  the  actual  settlers,  a  deduction  of  14.5  per  cent,  from  these  numbers 
should  probably  be  made  for  transient  passengers,  as  hereafter  described. 

Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  in  1803.  The  portion  of  this  territory  south  of  the  thirty- 
third  parallel,  according  to  the  historian  Hildreth,  comprised  a  population  of  about  50,000,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  slaves.  Withjhese  should  be  counted  about  10,000  in  the  settlements  north  of 
that  parallel,  augmented  by  a  recent  immigration,  with  a  predominance  of  whites.  The  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  acquired  with  the  whole  Louisiana  territory  may  thus  be  reckoned  at  60,000,  about  one-half  or 
30,000,  being  whites  of  French,  Spanish,  and  British  extraction,  and  the  other  30,000  being  slaves  and 
free  colored.  This  number  of  whites  should  evidently  be  added  to  the  current  immigration  by  sea 
already  mentioned,  in  order  to  obtain  the  foreign  accession  to  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
during  that  period. 

Instead  of  relying  upon  scattered  notices  from  shipping  lists,  for  the  number  of  immigrants,  as  for¬ 
merly,  the  arrival  of  passengers  has  been  officially  recorded  at  the  custom-house,  since  1819,  by  act  of 
Congress.  There  are  some  deficiencies,  perhaps,  in  the  returns  of  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  but 
the  subsequent  i*eports  are  considered  reliable.  While  the  classified  lists  exhibit  the  whole  number  of 
foreign  passengers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  immigrants,  they  also  furnish  valuable  information, 
not  otherwise  obtainable,  inspecting  the  statistical  history  of  immigration. 

The  following  numbers,  registered  under  the  act  of  1819,  are  copied  from  the  authentic  summary 
of  Bromwell,  to  which  the  numbers  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  added  from  the  annual,  reports  of 
the  State  Department,  thus  bringing  the  continuation  down  to  the  year  of  the  present  census. 
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Statement  of  the%umber  of  alien  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  by  sea  from  foreign  countries  from  September  30, 

1819,  to  December  31,  1860. 


Year. 

Males. 

Females, 

Sex  not 
stated. 

Total. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sex  not 
stated. 

Total. 

Ynur  ending  September  30, 1820... 

4,871 

2,393 

1,121 

8,385 

Year  ending  December  31, 18-11. . 

48, 082 

32, 031 

176 

80,  289 

JDo . 

.1821... 

4,  G51 

1,636 

2,840 

9,127 

Do.. . 

....1842.. 

62, 277 

41,907 

381 

104,  565 

Do . 

.1822... 

3, 810 

1,013 

2,082 

6,911 

First  three  quarters  of  1843 . 

30, 069 

22,424 

3 

52,  496 

Do . 

.1823... 

Vfinr  O— _ on  iak 

Do . 

.1824... 

4, 706 

1,393 

1,813 

7,912 

71 ^ 

. 

<8,  CIS 

Do . 

.1825... 

G,  917 

r  ^ 

1,  ~41 

Do . 

.1820... 

7,702 

3, 078 

07 

1*>4, 4  lb 

Do . 

.1827... 

11, 803 

0, 939 

9°'  14D 

Do . 

.1828... 

17, 2G1 

10, 000 

01 

27,382 

Do . 

....1840.. 

177,202 

149, 280 

512 

297,  024 

Do . 

.1829... 

11, 303 

5,112 

6, 105 

22, 520 

196, 331 

Do . 

.1830... 

6,439 

3,135 

13,748  | 

23,322 

QuartorcndingDocombor31,1850. 

32,990  ! 

26, 805 

181 

59,  976 

Do . 

.1831... 

14, 909 

7,724 

22, 633 

Year  ending  December  31, 1851.. 

217, 181 

168,810 

CG 

379, 466 

Do . 

.1832... 

34, 596 

18, 583 

53, 179 

212,469  1 

157, 696 
160, 615 

1, 438 
72 

Quarter  ending  December  31, 1832. . 

4,  GDI 

2,512 

100 

7,303 

Do . 

....1833.. 

207, 958 

371, 603 
308, 645 

Year  ending  December  31 

1833... 

41, 540 

17, 094 

58,  640 

256, 177  1 

171,  C5G 

Do . 

.1834.. . 

38,796 

22, 540 

4, 029 

65, 3GG 

427, 833 

Do . 

.1835... 

28, 196 

17, 027 

151 

45, 374 

115, 307 
115,846  ! 

84  590 

3 

200, 877 

Do . 

.1836... 

47,  865 

27, 553 

824 

76, 242 

146, 215 

105, 091 

”51*  306 

Do . 

.1837... 

48,837 

27, 653 

2,850 

79,340 

Do . 

....1858.. 

72,824 
69, 161 

50,002 

51,640 

300 

481 

123, 126 
191  282 

Do . 

.1839... 

42,932 

25, 125 

12 

68, 0G9 

Do . 

....I860.. 

88,477 

G5, 077 

86 

153, 640 

Do . 

.1810... 

52, 883 

31, 132 

51 

84, 066 

Total 

2,977,603 

2,035,530 

49  «7 
9,275 

5, 062, 414 

The  following  aggregates  also  exhibit  the  number  of  arrivals  of  passengers  from  foreign  countries, 
during  periods  of  nearly  ten  years  each,  and  thus  indicate  the  accelerated  progress  of  immigration  : 


Periods. 

Passengers  of 
foreign  birth. 

American  and 
foreign. 

128, 502 
538, 381 
1,427, 337 
2,908,104 

151,636 

572,716 

1,479,478 

3,255,591 

In  the  10J-  years  ending  December  31,  1839 . - . . 

In  the  9£  years  ending  September  30,  1849 . • 

In  the  11-J-  years  ending  December  31,  1860 . _ . 

In  the  41J years  ending  December  31,  1860 . . . 

5, 062, 414 

6, 459, 421 

Adjusting  the  returns  to  the  periods  of  the  decennial  census,  by  the  aid  of  the  quarterly  reports, 
we  find  very  nearly  the  following  numbers  : 


Throe  census  periods. 

Passengers  of 
foreign  birth. 

In  the  10  years  previous  to  ,Tnne  1,  1840 _  r_ 

552,000 

1,558,300 

2,707,624 

Do . .....do . ...1850 . . . . . 

Do . do . ...1860 . . . 

To  arrive  at  the  true  immigration,  these  numbers  should  be  largely  increased  for  those  who  have 
come  by  way  of  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be  diminished  for  return  immigrants, 
and  for  the  merchants,  factors,  and  visitors  who  go  and  come  repeatedly,  and  are  thus  enumerated 
twice  or  more,  in  the  returns. 

For  an  example  of  the  former  class,  according  to  British  registry,  17,798  immigrants  returned 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1860.  How  numerous  has  been  the  latter  class, 
who  have  been  counted  twice  or  more,  is  not  definitely  known;  to  make  note  of  these  would  constitute 
a  desirable  improvement  in  the  future  official  reports  of  arrivals. 
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The  preceding  summaries  embrace  passengers  of  foreign  birth,  together  with  397,007  native-born 
Americans,  who  were  also  registered  as  arriving  from  foreign  ports.  In  the  record  of  ages  following, 
both  classes  are  united ;  but  since  the  foreigners  are  far  more  numerous,  the  result  will  exhibit  very 
nearly  the  relative  number  at  each  age  of  the  foreign  passengers.  A  careful  reduction  of  the  whole 
number  whose  ages  were  specified,  has  just  been  completed  in  connexion  with  the  census,  us 
follows : 


Distribution  of  Ages  on  arrival. 


Ages. 

|  Number  of  ages  stated  from  1820  to  1860. 1 

Proportions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  5 . 

218,417 

200,676 

419,093 

4.143 

3. 806 

7. 949 

5  and  under- 10 . 

199,704 

180,606 

380, 310 

3.788 

3. 425 

7.213 

10  and  under  15 . 

194,580 

166,853 

361,413 

3.691 

3. 164 

6.855 

15  and  under  20 . 

404,338 

349,755 

754, 093 

7.669 

6.603 

14.302 

20  and  under  25 . 

669,853 

428,974 

1,098.827 

12.708 

8.136 

20. 842 

25  and  under  30 . 

576,822 

269,554 

846, 376 

10. 940 

5.112 

16.052 

30  and  under  35 . 

352,619 

163,778 

516, 397 

6. 688 

3. 106 

0. 794 

35  and  under  4Q . 

239,468 

114,165 

353,633 

4.542 

2. 165 

6.707 

40  and  upwards . 

342,022 

.  200, 322 

542, 344 

6,487 

3.790 

10. 286 

Total........ . 

3, 197,823 

2,074,663 

5,272,486 

60. 654 

39. 346 

100. 000 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distribution  is  materially  different  from  that  of 
a  settled  population;  the  females  are  less  than  the  males  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  three;  almost  precisely 
one-half  of  the  total  passengers  are  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  will  further  be  noted 
that  the  sexes  approach  nearest  to  equality  in  children  and  the  youthful  ages,  as  would  naturally  bo 
expected  in  the  migration  of  families  ;  while,  from  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  forty,  the  male  passen¬ 
gers  are  double  the  number  of  females.  The  total  distribution  of  ages  has  never  varied  very  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  average,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : 


Total  Proportions  for  different  periods. 


Ages. 

1820  to  1830. 

1830  to  1840. 

1840  to  1850. 

1850  to  1860. 

1820  to  I860. 

Under  5 . 

6.904 

8.511 

8.284 

7.674 

7.949 

5. 763 

7. 552 

7. 434 

7.077 

7.213 

10  and  under  15 . 

4.568 

7.817 

7.564 

6.328 

6.855 

15  and  under  20 . . . 

11.052 

11.830 

13.059 

15.762 

14. 302 

20  and  under  25 . 

22.070 

19.705 

21.518 

20.617 

20. 842 

25  and  under  30 . 

19.574 

16.661 

15.722 

15.044 

16. 052 

30  and  under  35 . 

10. 194 

10.215 

9.914 

9.  GOO 

9. 794 

35  and  under  40 . 

8.171 

7.875 

6.563 

6.466 

0. 707 

40  and  upwards _ _ _ 

11.704 

9.834 

9.942 

10.523 

10. 286 

Total . 

100.000  j 

100.000 

100.000 

100. 000 

100. 000 

The  passengers  from  foreign  ports  arrive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  the  greatest  number,  however, 
make  the  passage  in  the  second  and  third  quarters,  or  in  the  summer  months,  and  a  smaller  number  in 
the  winter  months. 

The  deaths  on  the  voyage  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  only  about  one-sixth  of  one  per 
cent. ;  the  time  of  passage  being  generally  some  thirty  days.  With  regard  to  the  question,  how  many 
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of  the  passengers  are  emigrants,  the  reports  of  the  State  Department  during  the  past  five  years — 18! >5 
to  1860 — have  specified  the  places  of  residence ’as  follows: 


Country  where  the  passengers  from  foreign  ports  mean  to  reside ;  also  the  country  where  horn. 


Country. 

Mean  to  reside  in —  j 

Born  in —  _ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.  : 

Males  and 
females. 

United  States . . . 

551,095 

357,395 

008,490  j 

120,794 

British  America . . . 

7,083 

4, 044 

11,726 

25,443 

Groat  Britain  and  Ireland . 

2,207 

1,037 

3,244 

407,429 

Azores . . 

544  i 

133 

077. 

!  1,954 

Spain.. . . . . 

389 

05 

454 

4,997 

West  Indies . 

271 

72 

343 

5, 170 

Branco . 

130 

47 

177  I 

19,338 

Germany . . . . 

140 

36 

170 

279, 957 

Other  countries  specified . 

329 

07 

396 

82,185 

Not  stated. . . * . i 

50,901 

23, 317 

Total  of  6  years,  1835  to  I860 . j 

976, 584 

070, 084 

Deducting  the  number,  at  the  head  of  the  last  column,  who  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  these  five  years  781,696  out  of  a  total  of  849,790  alien  passengers  designed  to  make 
their  permanent  home  in  the  United  States.  Further  statistics  of  24,848  second  passages,  and  about 
30,000  emigrants  to  Canada,  via  New  York,  indicate  that  the  alien  passengers  should  he  diminished  14.5 
per  cent,  to  determine  the  number  of  actual  settlers  from  1855  to  1860. 

From  the  first  of  the  two  following  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  numerous  class  among  the 
passengers  is  that  of  laborers ;  the  next  in  order  are  farmers,  mechanics,  and  merchants.  The  “seam¬ 
stresses  and  milliners,”  and  nearly  all  of  the  “servants,”  are  females;  the  other  female  passengers 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  entered  under  the  category  of  “not  stated,”  and  comprise  about  five- 
sevenths  of  that  division. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  ten  trades  and  professions  marked  with  a  star  in  the  table, 
were'  always  enumerated  during  the  whole  period.  The  other  occupations  were  not  reported  during 
the  four  years  1856-59,  except  that  their  aggregate  only,  was  embraced  under  the  single  title  of 
“other  occupations.”  But  the  omission  could  be  nearly  supplied  by  assuming  the  number  in  each 
trade  during  the  four  years  to  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  yearly  passengers  as  it  was  in  the  other 
six  years. 

In  1856-59  the  deaths  on  the  passage  were  also  omitted  in  the  official  total  of  passengers,  though 
retained  in  all  previous  years,  and  in  1860.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  this  temporary  omission  of 
deaths  is  restored  in  the  present  collection  of  tables,  which  have  been  verified  throughout  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  next  following  table,  stating  the  birthplace,  or  “country  where  horn,”  will  form  a  valuable  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  decennial  census  of  Nativities.  Excepting  the  first  numeric  column,  which  commenced 
with  small  numbers,  October  1,  1819,  the  remaining  columns  correspond  as  nearly  with  the  census 
period  as  the  official  yearly  reports  allow,  without  interpolation. 

The  total  number  arriving  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  our  shores, 
is  thus  stated  to  be  2,750,874.  But  a  recent  statement  from  British  official  sources*  gives  the  number 
immigrating  to  the  United  States  in  the  forty-six  years,  1815-60,  as  3,048,206.  The  difference  of  the 
two  returns  will  be  explained  partly  by  those  who  immigrated  in  the  interval,  1815-T9,  before  our 
registry  commenced,  being  about  55,000 ;  and  chiefly  by  the  move  numerous  class  who  entered  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Canada,  and  so  were  not  included  in  our  custom-house  returns. 

In  the  same  period  of  forty-six  years  it  is  also  stated,  that  1,196,521  persons  emigrated  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America.  A  large  portion  of  these  are  known  to 

*  British  Almanac,  1863. 
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have  eventually  settled  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  it  appears  safe  to  assume,  that  since  the  close  of 
the  last  war  with  that  country,  in  1814,  about  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  “  a  population  for  a  kingdom,”  have  emigrated  to  this  country. 

Next  in  magnitude  is  the  migration  from  Germany,  amounting  to  1,486,044  by  our  custom-house 
returns;  the  next  is  that  from  France,  208,063;  and  from  the  other  countries,  as  shown  in  the  table. 
A  large  share  of  the  German  immigrants  have  embarked  from  the  port  of  Havre  ;  others  from  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Antwerp ;  many  have  also  crossed  over  and  taken  passage  from  British  ports. 

As  our  own  people,  following  “the  star  of  empire,”  have  migrated  to  the  west  in  vast  numbers, 
their  places  have  been  supplied  by  Europeans,  which  has  modified  the  character  of  the  population,  yet 
the  great  mass  of  the  immigrants,  are  found  to  cherish  true  patriotism  for  the  land  of  their  adoption. 


Occupation  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  Slates  from  foreign  countries  during  the  forty-one  years,  ending  with <  1860, 


Occupation. 

1820  to  1830. 

1831  to  1840. 

1841  to  1850. 

1851  to  1860. 

1820  to  1860. 

Occupation. 

1820  to  1830. 

1831  to  1840. 

1841  to  1830. 

1851  to  1860. 

1820  to  I860, 

19, 434 

41,  881 

4G,  388 

124, 149 

231, 852 

226 

311 

654 

825 

2,016 

513 

1, 223 

615 

275 

267 

832 

154 

Mariners* . 

4,995 

8,004 

0,398 

10,087 

29, 481 

Musicians . 

140 

165 

23C 

188 

729 

Miners* . 

341 

308 

1,735 

37,523 

39, 967 

Priutcrs . . . 

179 

472 

14 

40 

70S 

Shoemakers . 

Tailors ..............  . 

1, 109 
983 

1,959 

2  252 

63 

336 

3,474 

Masons . 

Ilut tors  ..... ...... 

793 

1,435 

21 

58 

2,310 

Seamstresses  and  mil- 

llnrrn .... _ 

413 

1,072 

2,096 

1, 0G5 

3,  G34 

5,246 

Manufacturers . , 

Millers.. 

175 

199 

107 

189 

1, 833 
33 

1,  003 
210  , 

3, 120 
G31 

Actors . . .... 

183 

87 

233 

85 

588 

fiutdiprn 

329 

432 

76 

108 

945 

Weavers  aud  spinners. 

2,937 

5,000 

1, 303 

717 

11,557 

Bakers . i 

583 

509 

28 

92 

1,272 

Clergymen* . 

415 

932 

1, 559 

1, 420 

4, 326 

Servunts* . 

1,327 

2,571 

24,  538 

21, 058 

49,  494 

Clerks . . 

882 

1,143 

1,065 

792 

3,882 

Other  occupations.. 

5,460 

4,004 

2,892 

13,  844  . 

26, 206 

Lawyers* . . 

244 

40L 

831 

1, 140 

2,676 

Not  stated . 

101, 442 

363,252 

969, 411 

1,544,494  ' 

2, 978,  599 

Physicians* . 

805 

1,959 

2,116 

2,229 

7,109 

Total . 

176, 473 

640,086 

1,768,175 

2, 874, 087 

5, 460,  401 

*  See  page  xxl 
Country  where  horn. 


Countries. 

1820  to  1830. 

1831  to  18-10. 

1841  to  1850. 

1851  to  I860. 

I860  to  I860. !  Countries. 

1820  to  1830. 

1831  to  1840. 

1841  to  1850. 

1851  to  1860. 

1820  to  1SG0. 

England . 

Ireland . 

15,837 
27, 106 

7,611 

29,188 

32,092 

162,332 

247,125 

748,740 

302, 665  Central  America  - .  - 
967, 366  1  Mexico . 

107 
4, 818 

44 

6,599 

368 

3,271 

449 

3,078 

068 

17,766 

3 

9 

8 

39 

35 

36 

7 

4 

5 

1 

2 

Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

35,534 

243,540 

848, 366 

297,578 

East  Indies . 

43 

127 

Total . 

Franco . 

.Spain . . 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 

19 

5 

27 

39 

4 

81,827 

8,868 

2,616 

283,191 
45, 575 
2,125 

1,047,763 

77,262 

2,209 

1,338,093 
76,358 
9, 298 

2,750,874  Llbel,a . 

208,083  Egypt . 

Tortuga! . 

180 

829 

550 
5,074 
12, 149 

1,055 

2'eii  Algiers . 

Belgium . 

28 

22 
4,250 
148, 204 
1,412 

4,738 

4 

4 

Prussia . . 

Germany . 

Holland . 

146 

43,887 

2 

279 

7,583 

1,127 

422,477 

8,251 

907,780 

10,789 

1,486,044  AMca . 

21.579  A,„„p 

10 

36 

47 

186 

Denmark . 

Norway  and  Sweden.. 
Poland . . . 

189 

94 

21  i 

1,063 
1,201 
369  ; 

539  ; 
13, 903 

jj 

3,749 
20, 931 
1,164 

5|  540  Canary  Islands . 

36" 123  Madeira  Islands.... j 
1,830  CapeVerdlslands.-l 

271  j 
70 

4 

6  ! 
52 
15  | 

1 

3  j 

3  j 
28 

* 

8 

189 

7 

286 

314 

29 

Turkey . 

21 

7 

4,821 

59 

4  644 

83 

1,374  Sandwich  Islands -i 
170  Q,v*|nfv  Tulnnrlu 

1  | 

6  i 

44 

79 

7 

Switzerland . . 

3, 257 

25  011 

oociety  xsmnus  . . .  - 

37  733 

Italy . . 

389 

20 

2,211 

1,590 

7, 012 

Australia... - ..| 

11,202  , 

2  1 

3  i 

3 

1 

104 

13 

109 

Greece" . 

49 

26  | 

31 

429 

1,8  Isle  of  Erance 

l 

3 

Sicily . 

Sardinia . . . 

17 

32 

2 

1 

35 

7 

79  ; 

South  Sea  Islands..; 

79  1 

79 

201  ' 

1,790 

2, 030  Zealand _ r  J 

4 

25, 438 

4 

180, 854 

Corsica... . . . 

Malta . . . 

5 

35 

2  I 

78 

5 

9  Not  stated . 

119 

32, 892  | 

69,799 

52,725 

Iceland . . . 

Europe . . . 

g 

10 

10  Total  aliens..! 

151, 824 

599,125 

\  1,713,251 

2,598,214 

5, 062, 414 

British  America. _ 

2,486 

13  624 

41  723 

24,  649 

40,  61 

54,924 

276,473 

307,  007 

South  America. . . 

542 

856 

3,579 

59  3OT 
1,234  : 

6,201  Total . . 

176,473 

640,086 

1,768,175 

2,874,687 

5, 459, 421 
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The  great  increase  of  immigration  about  the  year  1847  led  to  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
commission  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  alien  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York.  From 
the  condensed  reports  of  the  commissioners,  and  a  letter  of  explanation  obligingly  furnished  by  their 
superintendent,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  passengers  arriving  for  the  first  time  within  the  five  years 
ending  in  1860  was  distinguished  from  the  second  and  third  or  more  passages.  By  a 'comparison  of 
these  statistics  with  the  custom-house  returns,  the  conclusion  was  reached,  as  before  stated,  that  the 
number  of  foreign  passengers  should  be  diminished  by  about  14.5  per  cent,  to  determine  the  number 
of  actual  settlers  arriving  by  sea.  But  the  avowed  destination  or  residence  may  be  subsequently 
changed.  Many  are  constantly  coming,  and  going  across  the  Canadian  frontier,  consequently  the  num¬ 
ber  of  settlers  de  facto,  whether  arriving  overland  or  by  sea,  will  best  be  determined  from  the  census 
of  Nativities  hereafter  given. 

In  this  place  let  us  refer  to  some  further  statistics  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  New  York 
Commissioners.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years,  ending  with  1860,  the  greatest  number  of  immigrant 
passenger  vessels  came  from  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  numbers  of  vessels  were :  from  Liverpool, 
1,149;  from  Bremen,  488  ;  from  Havre,  386  ;  from  Hamburg,  303 ;  from  London,  296  ;  from  Antwerp, 
150;  from  Glasgow,  86;  and  from  Rotterdam,  70.  A  marked  increase  of  steam  vessels  is  also  indi¬ 
cated,  especially  among  those  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1860  there  arrived  373 
sailing  vessels,  bringing  74,435  passengers;  and  109  steamers,  bringing  34,247  passengers. 

The  principal  ports  of  landing,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns,  in  the  year  1820,  were: 
New  York,  receiving  3,834  passengers;  Philadelphia,  2,050;  Baltimore,  1,262;  New  Orleans,  911; 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  861;  Charleston,  S.  C.,'  385;  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  164;  Portland 
and  Falmouth,  Me.,  137 ;  Belfast,  Me.,  126  ;  and  Edenton,  N.  C.,  123.  Forty  years  after,  or  in  1860; 
the  similar  returns  gave  for  New  York  131,565  passengers;  New  Orleans,  13,080;  Boston,  12,825, 
Baltimore,  6,932  ;  San  Francisco,  5,817 ;  Philadelphia,  3,898 ;  Portland  and  Falmouth,  Me.,  2,101 ; 
Galveston,  Texas,  1,265  ;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  508 ;  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  498. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  emigration  commissioners  of  New  York  the  number  of  aliens 
landed  at  that  port  from  1847  to  1860,  for  whom  commutation  and  hospital  money  was  paid,  was 
2,671,819.  Of  this  number  129,644  were  received  and  cared  for  at  the  Emigrant’s  Refuge  and  Hospitals 
on  Ward’s  island,  and  56,877  at  the  Marine  Hospital.  The  number  supplied  temporarily  with  board 
and  lodging  was  333,136  ;  and  the  number  provided  with  employment,  129,148.  The  total  number  of 
persons  cared  for,  relieved,  or  forwarded,  was  893,736,  at  an  expense  of  $5,153,126,  supplied  from  the 
receipts  of  commutation  and  hospital  moneys. 

In  respect  to  the  property  brought  into  the  country  by  immigrants,  it  is  stated  that  from  August 
1,  1855,  when  Castle  Garden,  at  New  York,  was  opened  as  the  emigrant’s  landing  depot,  to  the  close 
of  1856,  a  record  was  kept  of  the  cash  means,  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  brought  by  the  immi¬ 
grants;  but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  correct  information,  the  record  was  not  continued. 
So  far , as  kept,  it  showed  an  average  amount  of  about  sixty-eight  dollars  brought  by  each  passenger  there 
landed. 

Among  cabin  or  first  class  passengers,  the  average  amount  would  evidently  stand  much  higher. 
From  foreign  sources,  it  appears,  that,  of  the  emigration  from  Prussia  to  America  and  other  countries, 
in  the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1859,  it  was  ascertained  that  183,232  of  the  immigrants  carried  out 
their  property  to  the  amount  of  45,269,011  thalers,  being  an  average  of  242  thalers,  or  $180  to  each  in¬ 
dividual.  In  many  cases,  the  immigrants  had  paid  their  passage  to  the  place  of  destination,  before  stating 
the  amount  of  their  pecuniary  means.  From  Bavaria,  in  the  seven  years,  1844-1851,  there  immigrated 
45,300  persons  with  official  permission,  and  31,592  without  it;  in  all,  76,892  persons. 

The  former  class  carried  with  them  an  average  of  425  florins,  equivalent  to  $180  each,  which 
agrees  with  the  average  before  stated  for  Prussian  immigrants.  . 

From  the  district  of  Osnabruck,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  during  the  period  from  1832  to  1854, 
there  emigrated  to  America  and  Australia  42,789  persons,  carrying  with  them  3,495,630  thalers  This 
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is  82  thalers,  or  about  $60  of  our  currency,  for  each  person,  which  is  a  low  average  even  after  payment 
of  the  passage  across  the  ocean.  From  Wurtemburg,  in  the  year  1856,  there  emigrated  4,791  persons, 
carrying  with  them  an  average  of  320  florins.  From  these  various  details  it  will  be  found  that  Ihe 
four  millions  of  emigrants  enumerated  in  the  United  States  in  1860,  together  with  the  number  de¬ 
ceased,  must  have  brought  into  the  country  an  amount  of  property  not  less  than  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  besides  the  cash  means,  the  immigrants  in  tlieniselves  represent 
pnysically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  a  much  greater  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  large  sums  have  re¬ 
verted  to  Europe.  How  much  has  been  sent  through  private  hands  is  not  known;  but  in  1848  the 
British  commissioners  of  immigration  commenced  making  inquiries  of  the  large  mercantile  houses,  and 
banks,  which  have  furnished  the  following  returns  of  the  amount  of  money  sent  through  their  agency 
or  remitted  by  settlers  in  North  America,  to  friends  in  Great  Britain  : 


Year. 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 
1S53, 
1854, 


Amount  remitted.  | 

Year. 

.  £460,000 

1855 

540,  000  ’ 

1856 

957,000 

1857 

990,000 

1858 

.  1,404,000 

1S59 

.  1,  439,  000  1 

1860. 

.  1,730,000  | 

Total . . . . . 

Total  in  United.  States  currency, 


,£873,  000 
951,  000 
593,  1G5 
472,  G10 
575,  37S 
57G, 932 


cfill,  562,  085 
$56,  191,  733 


In  the  year- 1844,  the  Prussian  Statistical  Bureau  began  to  take  account  of  the  annual  changes  of 
population,  by  immigration.  The  chief  sources  of  information  were  to  be  the  passports  issued  to  sub¬ 
jects  emigrating,  and  the  naturalization  papers  of  new  settlers  in  Prussia.  From  this  time  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1859,  so  far  as  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government,  44,825  settlers  had  come  into 
the  kingdom,  and  227,236  had  emigrated  to  other  countries.  Thus  the  excess  of  emigration  was  182,411. 
But  many  others  are  known  to  have  migrated  without  passports.  The  following  are  the  recorded  num¬ 
bers  emigrating  to  America  in  the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1859,  and  their  places  of  nativity: 


Prufifiluii  districts. 

1.  Trier . 

2.  Coblentz . . 

3.  Mindcn. . . 

4.  Frankfort.. 

5.  Stettin.-.. 

6.  Munster. . . 

7.  Potsdam..., 

S.  Merseburg. 
9.  Erfurt _ 

10.  Dusseldorf. 

11.  Coin . 

12.  Coslin _ 

13.  Arnsberg . . 


Emigrants  to  America, 

.  26, 002 

.  24, 744 

......  21,357 

.  8, 365 

.  10, 132 

.  10, 490 

.  7,793 

.  7,957 

. .  7,851 

......  _  7, 1S1 

......  ’  6,954 

. .  5,985 

.  5, 488 


Prussian  districts. 

14.  Liegnitz . 

15.  Breslau . 

16.  Magdeburg... 

17.  Oppeln . 

IS.  Bromberg..,  1 

19.  Stralsund _ 

20.  Mavianwerder. 

21.  Aaclien . . 

22.  Posen . 

23.  Dantzic . 

24.  City  of  Berlin 

25.  Konigsberg. . . 

26.  Gumbinnen... 


Emigrants  to  America. 

.  3, 371 

.  3, 898 

.  3,718 

.  3,574 


2,  590 
2,  076 
1,774 
■  817 
7S7 
667 
461 
93 


Total. . . . . . . . . . . . .  177,  227 

From  these  returns,  it  appears  that  the  valleys  of  the  Weser  and  the  Moselle  have  furnished  the 
largest  part  of  the  emigration,  it  is  said  that  in  many  localities,  nearly  every  family  has  one  or  more 
of  its  members  residing  in  America. 

From  other  German  states,  the  respective  numbers  emigrating  to  this  country  are  indicated  by  the 
classification  of  the  Nativities  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  1860.  The  same  tables  will  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  the  most  authentic  information  of  the  immigrants  from  British  America;  since  the  opening 
of  railroad  lines  is  alleged  to  have  withdrawn  the  migration,  tp  a  large  extent,  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  the  emigration  officers. 
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Presented  below  will  be  found  a  general  table  of  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  in  detail,  for 
the  last  forty-six  years.  Compared  with  the  previous  table  from  our  own  custom-house  returns,  it 
affords  a  very  instructive  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  increase  of  modern  emigration.  Prior  to  1835, 
a  majority  of  British  emigrants  embarked  for  Canada  and  New  Brunswick;  but  since  that  year,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance,  as  will  be  perceived,  has  turned  greatly  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  In  consequence  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland,  an  accelerated  movement  began  in  1847,  often  termed  the  “  Exodus,”  which  in  eight 
years  carried  away  from  the  United  Kingdom  not  less  than  2,444,802  souls.  About  the  same  period, 
other  causes  were  exerting  a  similar  impulse  upon  other  nations  of  Europe.  Such  were  the  revolution 
in  France  and  Germany  in  1848,  the  territorial  acquisition  of  Texas  and  California  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Australia  soon  after  added  its  supplies  of  the 
precious  metals.  After  the  year  1854,  the  emigration  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  grown,  the  causes 
of  which  are  ascribed  in  Britain  to  the  increased  demand  for  men  in  the  army  and  navy,  arising,  first, 
from  the  Russian  war,  and  afterwards  from  the  mutiny  in  India.  At  the  same  time  the  construction 
of  new  railroads  and  rapid  increase  of  business  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  created  a  re¬ 
munerative  demand  for  labor  at  home.  Since  the  year  1859,  however,  the  immigration  had  again  in¬ 
creased.  In  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  present  civil  war,  the  successive  arrivals  in  the  United 
States  have  been  121,282  foreign  passengers  in  1859,  and  153,640  in  1860,  followed  by  91,919  in 
1861,  and  91,987  in  1862. 


Emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


[From  the  official  report  of  tho  British  Emigration  Commissioners,  1861,  pnge  45.1 


Year. 

1 

•g 

P 

£ 

To  North  American 
colonies. 

To  Australian  colo¬ 
nies  and  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

To  all  other  places. 

3 

§ 

192 

2, 081 

12,510 

20, 634 

223 

27, 787 

579 

34, 787 

1,063 

25,279 

384 

18, 297 

279 

20,429 

163 

16, 550 

99 

14,025 

1825 . 

5, 551 

8,741 

485 

114 

14,891 

1826 . 

7, 063 

12, 818 

903 

116 

20, 900 

1827. . i . 

14, 526 

12,  648 

715 

114 

28,003 

1828 . . . 

12, 817 

135 

26, 092 

1829 . 

15,678 

13, 307 

2,016 

197 

31, 198 

1830 . 

24, 887 

30, 574 

1, 242 

204 

56,907 

1831.... . 

23,418 

58, 067 

1, 561 

114 

83, 160 

1832 . 

32, 872 

66,339 

3,733 

196 

103, 140 

1833 . 

29, 109 

28, 808 

4,093 

517  ' 

62, 527 

1834 . 

33,074 

40, 060 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1835 . 

26, 720 

15, 573 

1,860 

325 

44,478 

1836 . . 

37, 774 

34, 226 

3, 124 

293 

75, 417 

1837 . 

36,770 

29,884 

5,054 

326 

72, 034 

1838 . . . 

14,332 

4,577 

14, 031 

292 

33,222 

1839.... . . . 

33, 536 

12, 658 

15, 786 

'227.  | 

62, 207 

1840 . 

40, 642 

32,293 

15,850 

1,958 

90, 743 

1841 . 

45,017 

38, 164 

32,625 

2,786 

118,592 

Year. 

To  the  United  States. 

To  North  American 
colonies. 

To  Australian  colo¬ 
nies  and  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

To  all  other  places. 

& 

8,534 

1, 835 

128,344 

3,478 

1, 881 

57,212 

1844 . 

43, 660 

22,924 

2,229 

1, 873 

70, 686 

1845 . 

58,538 

31, 803 

830 

2,330 

93,501 

1846 . 

82,239 

43,439 

2,347 

1,826 

129, 851 

1847 . 

142, 154 

109, 680 

4, 949 

1, 487 

258, 270 

1848 . 

188,233 

31,065 

23, 904 

4,887 

*  2-IB,  089 

1849 . 

219, 450 

41, 367 

32, 191 

6,490 

299, 498 

1850 . . . 

223,078 

32, 96! 

16, 037 

8,773 

280, 849 

1851 . 

267,357 

42, 605 

21, 532 

4, 472 

335, 966 

1852..... . 

244,201 

32,873 

87, 881 

3, 749 

368,764 

1853 . . . 

230,885 

34, 522 

61, 401 

3,129 

329, 937 

1854 . 

193, 065 

43, 761 

83, 237 

3, 366 

323,429 

1855 . 

103, 414 

17, 96G 

52,  309 

3,118 

17G,  807 

1856 . . . 

111,837 

16, 37B 

44, 584 

3,755 

176,554 

1857 . ! 

126, 005 

21, 001 

Gl,  248 

3,721 

212, 875 

1858 . . ! 

59, 716 

9,704 

39,295 

5,257 

113, 972 

1859 . 

70, 303 

•  6, 689 

31, 013 

12,427 

120,432 

1860 . 

87, 500 

9, 786  : 

24, 302 

6,881 

128,469 

Total  46  years.. 

3, 048, 206 

1, 196, 521 

708,225  | 

93, 115 

5, 046, 067 

TQ1  ~  frt  1  ftun 

50,359 

70,438 

6,417  | 

2,731 

123, 523 

lOlU  10  lOrliU.  ........ 

1831  to  1830 . . 

99,801 

139,269 

1,805 

247,292 

1831  to  1840.... . 

308, 247  | 

322, 485 

67,882  ! 

4,536 

703,150 

1841  to  1850 . 

1, 094, 556 

429, 0-14 

127, 124 

34, 168  ! 

1,684,  892 

1851  to  I860 . . 

1,495,243 

235,285 

506, 802 

49,875 

2,287,205 

The  form  of  our  government,  so  attractive  on  account  of  the  promise  held  out  to  all  of  participation 
in  its  direction,  and  which  guarantees  perfect  freedom  of  opinion  on  matters  political  and  religious,  in 
times  past  proved  a  powerful  incentive,  and  doubtless  continues,  to  some  extent,  to  influence  migration 
to  our  shores.  Formerly,  when  the  policy  of  some  populous  European  states  was  controlled  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  religious  bigotry  and  political  restriction,  the  incentives  to  migrate  were  sufficient  to  bring  to 
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this  country  a  class  of  persons  distinguished  for  high  moral  excellence  and  enlightened  political  opinions, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  country  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  traced  to  the  character  of  the  early  settlers, 
who  were,  providentially,  impelled  to  seek  here  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  religious  bigotry  and 
political  exclusion  at  liome.  Whether  now,  when  the  spirit  of  toleration  has  become  so  liberal  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  we  gain  much,  except  numerically,  by  the  increase  from  the  latter  cause,  is 
perhaps  problematical.  As  a  general  rule,  they  who  select  our  country  because  of  the  certainty  which 
it  holds  out  for  the  reward  of  patient,  persevering  industry,  are  those  who  prove  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  to  our  numbers,  while  such  as  can  find  no  country  in  Europe  sufficiently  liberal  for  their 
opinions  are  apt  to  experience  the  moral  restraints  of  our  people  to  be  so  irreconcilable  with  their  views, 
as  to  render  them  either  uncomfortable  in  their  obedience,  or  actively  restless  to  remove  the  barriers  to 
greater  license. 

The  great  increase  of  the  population  of  our  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  here,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  every  man  may  find  occupation  according  to  his  talents,  and  enjoy  resources  according  to  his 
industry.  Employment  is  open  and  inviting  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  and  as  these 
flourish,  agriculture  is  promoted  and  made  remunerative  and  profitable.  The  certainty  which  has  hitherto 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  industrious  immigrant  to  our  shores  has  had  the  effect  to  attract  the  people 
of  all  nations  to  a  country  known  to  be  fertile,  with  land  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  till,  and 
consequently'  cheap,  and  institutions  hitherto  proof  against  those  sudden  revolutions  so  destructive  to 
the  morals,  industry,  and  economy  of  a  nation.  Next,  perhaps,  in  effect,  is  the  consciousness  that  it  has 
ever  been  the  aim  of  our  government  that  the  resources  of  the  country  should  tend  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people,  in  whose  numbers  and  prosperity  consists  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  influence  of  the  homestead  bill  (which  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  January  last)  on  the  progress 
of  population,  wealth,  and  education,  if  unrepealed,  will  probably  be  very  great.  The  gift,  substantially, 
by  the  government,  of  160  acres  on  condition  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  will  induce  a  large  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  new  States  and  Territories.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  emigration  from  the  old  States 
to  tlie  new  will  be  thus  increased  for  a  time,  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  implements  and  other 
manufactured  articles,  by  the  settlers  of  new  farms,  and  the  sale  of  their  products  in  exchange,  will 
give  a  new  impulse  to  industry  in  the  old  communities.  As  the  privilege  extends  to  all  who  declare 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  the  tendency  of  the  bill  is  greatly  to  increase  emigration  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  "With  an  enlarged  population,  the  general  wealth  will  increase  far  beyond  the  augmentation  of 
numbers,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  but,  perhaps,  not  in  the  same  ratio  indicated  by  this  census. 
Most  of  the  emigrants,  as  we  have  shown,  bring  more  or  less  capital,  and  their  labor  soon  adds  largely 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  conversion,  however,  of  thousands  of  quarter  sections  of  public 
land,  having  at  present  but  little  value,  into  productive  farms,  and  all  the  resulting  consequences,  will 
add  largely  to  our  wealth  by  the  next  census.  In  addition  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  new 
States,  the  effect  will  probably  be  still  greater  in  the  Territories,  and  bring  them  at  a  much  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  than  otherwise  into  the  Union  as  States. 

With  this  addition  to  our  wealth  and  population,  schools  will  be  multiplied,  churches  built,  roads 
constructed,  cities  and  villages  spring  into  existence,  and  our  railways  to  and  through  the  west  be  greatly 
extended.  In  connexion  with  the  homestead  bill,  and  as  its  great  auxiliary,  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  to  the  Pacific,  provided  for  by  Congress,  with  numerous  branches,  will  largely  increase  the 
wealth,  commerce,  power,  and  population  of  the  country,  whilst  its  favorable  influence,  in  facilitating 
and  economizing  the  military  defence  of  our  frontier  States  and  Territories,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
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DWELLINGS. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  that  the  general  prosperity  and  social  relations  of  a  people  are  very  dif¬ 
ferently  affected  by  narrow  and  crowded  homes,  or  by  spacious  and  convenient  residences.  In  the  U nited 
States  the  dwellings  have  increased  from  about  three  and  one-third  millions  in  1850  to  nearly  five  mil¬ 
lions  in  1860,  the  increase  being  47.81  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  per-centage  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  points  to  a  marked  improvement  in  house  accommodations. 
Especially  will  it  be  observed,  that  while  the  average  occupants  to  a  dwelling  or'tenement  in  1850  was 
about  six  persons  (5.95,)  the  completion  of  new  buildings  had,  in  1860,  brought  down  the  average  to 
5.53  occupants.  The  highest  average,  6.43,  occurs  in  the  manufacturing  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
lowest  average,  3.04,  is  characteristic  of  the  gold-bearing  State  of  California,  with  a  deficiency  of  female 
population. 


Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  Dwellings  in  the  United  States. 


State. 

Dwellings,  1850. 

1 

1 

1 

If 

ii 

Ms 

ess 

tS 

•I 

S3 

Alabama . . . 

73, 070 

96, 682 

5.87 

5.47 

Arkansas . . . 

28, 252 

56,717 

5.76 

5.72 

California . 

23, 742 

100, 328 

3. 90 

3.01 

Connecticut . . . 

04,013 

83, 622 

5.79 

5.50 

Delaware . . 

15,290 

19, 288 

5.83 

5.73 

Florida . . . 

9,022 

14,132 

5. 34 

5.55 

Georgia . 

91,206 

109, 069 

5.75 

5.40 

Illinois . k . . . : 

146, 544 

304, 732 

5. 81 

5.62 

Indiana . 

170,178 

256,946 

5.81 

5.25 

Iowa . 

Kansas ...  ...........  .... 

32, 962 

131, 603 

5. 82 

5. 13 

Kentucky . . . 

130,769 

164,161 

|  5.90 

5.67 

Louisiana . ...» - ..... 

49,101 

63, 992 

5.56 

5.88 

Maine . . . . . 

95,802 

115, 933 

6.09 

5.41 

Maryland . 

81,708 

106, 137 

6.03 

5.66 

Massachusetts . . 

152,835 

205,319 

’  G.  52 

5.99 

Michigan . . 

71,  C1G 

150. 953 

5.55  : 

4.96  . 

Minnesota . . . 

1,002 

40, 926 

aoc 

4. 25 

Mississippi . . . 

51,681 

61,460 

5.74 

5.77 

Missouri . 

96,849 

181,069 

6,14 

5.89 

New  Hampshire . 

57,339 

65, 908 

5.55 

4.94 

Now  Jersey . . . 

81, 00*1 

116, 353 

6.03 

5.78 

New  York . . 

473, 936 

615,888 

6.53 

G.  30 

North  Carolina . . 

104, 996 

129, 585 

5.53 

5.09 

u 


3  la 
g  3 

ll 


Ohio . . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . . , 
Rhode  Island  ... 
.South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia........ 

Wisconsin . . 


Total  States . . 


Colorado . . 

Dakota . . . 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada.... . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . . 

Washington - ..... 


Total  Territories.. 


330,098 
2,374 
380, 210 
22, 379 
52,  G43 
129, 419 
27, 988 
50,421 
165, 815 
50, 316 


425, 01 
12,21 
515, 3] 


1,361 

12,338 

7,811 


13,453 

2,322 


21, 945 
10, 703 
3,037 


Total  States  and  Territories  ....  3, 362, 331 


5.50 
4.29 
5.  64 
6.43 
5. 18 
5. 64 
5. 45 


1.80 
5.83 
3,  CD 


3.78 
3. 75 
3.  G7 


4, 1C 
5.53 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  following  table,  by  Wappseus,  is  here  subjoined,  with  the  re¬ 
sults  found  for  city  and  for  country  life  in  Europe : 


Occupants  to  one  dwelling  in  Europe. 


Country. 

Census. 

Aggregate. 

Cities, 

Country. 

Franco . . . 

1851 

4.84 

9.12 

4.40 

Belgium . 

1846 

5.42 

6.41 

5. 16 

England  . . . . 

1851 

5.47 

6.07  • 

5. 11 

Netherlands . 

1849 

6.37 

6.92 

6.10 

Austria . . . 

1857 

.  6.37 

Bavaria . ... . 

1852 

6.73 

8.52 

6.17 

Hanover . . . | _ 

1855 

6.84 

8.51 

6. 63 

Scotland . . . 

1851 

7.80 

14.11 

6.05 

Prussia  -  .....  . . . 

1849 

8.37 

11.78 

7.52 

Saxony . . . . . | 

1855 

8.86 

13.06 

7.53 
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Houses  and  population  in  Great  Britain. 


United  Kingdom. 

Census. 

Houses. 

Population. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Building. 

England  and  Wales . 

3861,  April 8... 

3, 745, 463 

182, 325 

27, 580 

20, 061,725 

3851,  March  31. 

3, 278, 039 

153, 494 

26, 571 

17,927, 609 

Increase  . 

467,424 

28,831 

1,009 

2, 134, 116 

Scotland . 

1861,  April  8  . . . 

393, 309 

17, 168 

2, 096 

3, 061, 329 

1851,  March  31 . 

370, 308 

12,140 

2,420 

2, 888,742 

Increase  . 

23,001 

0, 022 

270 

172, 587 

Ireland . 

1861,  April 8... 

993, 233 

39, 984 

3,047 

5,764, 543 

1851,  March  31 . 

1,046,233 

65,263 

1,868 

G,  552, 385 

Decrease . 

53, 000 

25, 279 

1,178 

787,842 

NATIVITIES  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


From  the  statistics  of  foreign  passengers,  we  now  proceed  to  that  portion  of  the  census  termed 
“the  nativities.”  The  resulting  amount  of  foreign  immigration  at  the  end  of  ten  years  is  here  deter¬ 
mined,  with  their  several  nationalities,  and  chosen  States  of  residence.  From  the  same  class  of  returns^ 
will  also  be  shown  the  extent  and  course  of  internal  migration  of  the  native  population,  proceeding  from 
one  State  to  another.  The  second  enumeration  of  this  kind,  in  1860,  admits  of  instructive  comparison 
with  the  similar  returns  of  1850. 

Referring  to  the  general  tables  for  more  detailed  statistics,  the  following  aggregates  will  first  claim, 
attention: 


Bom  in  the  United  States. 
Bom  in  foreign  countries. 
Birtli  place  not  stated 


Census  of  1860.  Cen&us  of  1850. 
23,301,403  3  7,737,578 

4,130,175  2,230,839 

51, 883  39, 354 


Total  free  population .  27, 489, 461 


19,  987,571 


Thus  the  free  population  has  increased  to  nearly  twenty-seven  and  a  half  million's,  of  which  seven 
and  a  half  millions  has  been  the  gain  of  the  past  ten  years,  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity.  It  is 
due  to  the  peaceful  course  of  immigration  and  the  natural  increase  by  births,  and  not  to  acquisition  of 
territory  during  the  period.  In  the  same  ten  years,  the  foreign  population  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
now  amounts  to  more  than  four  millions  of  people,  besides  a  few  thousand  included  among  those  of 
unknown  birth-place. 

The  different  races  and  nations  in  the  United  States  are  represented  as  follows: 


Nativities  of  foreign  residents. 


Natives  of — 

Census  of  1860. 

Census  of  1850. 

Proportions 
in  1800. 

Proportions 
in  1850. 

Ireland . 

1,611,304 

961,719 

38. 94 

43. 51 

Germany . . 

1,301,136 

573,225 

31.45 

25.94 

England . 

433,692 

278, 675 

10.44 

12. 01 

British  America . 

249,970 

147, 700 

6.05 

6.68 

Prance  . 

109,870 

54, 069 

2.60  | 

2.44 

Scotland . 

108,518 

70, 550 

2.63 

3. 19 

Switzerland . 

53,327 

13, 358 

1.29 

0. 60 

Wales . 

45,763 

29, 808 

1.11 

1.34 

Norway . . . . 

43,995 

12, 678 

3.07 

0.57 

China . 

35, 565 

758 

0. 86 

0. 03 

Holland . 

28,281. 

9,848  j 

0.68 

0.45 

Mexico . 

27,466 

13, 317 

0.66 

0.60 

Sweden . 

18,625 

3,559 

0. 45 

0.16 

Italy . i 

30,518 

3, 645 

0.26 

0.17 

Other  countries . 

60, 145 

37, 870 

1.45 

1.71 

Total  foreign  horn . 

4, 136, 175 

2,210, 839 

100. 00 

100. 00 
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During  the  past  ten  years,  the  increase  of  population  coming  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
been  858,267.  From  the  German  States,  the  decennial  accession  has  been  716,416;  yet,  according  to 
the  last  columns,  the  British  element  compared  with  the  whole  foreign  population  has  diminished,  while 
the  German  element  has  increased,  relatively  speaking.  The  migration  has  also  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  were  a  part  of  ancient  Scandinavia;  also  from 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  From  France,  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  large  number  are  natives  of  the 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Loraine,  who  are  really  Germans  by  descent,  and  speak  the  German  language, 
although  they  have  been  enumerated  indiscriminately  with  the  other  natives  of  France.  Of  Russians 
and  Poles  speaking  the  Sclavonian  language,  the  migration  has  been  inconsiderable  in  amount.  Another 
feature  worthy  of  notice  is  the  large  number  of  Asiatics  that  have  arrived  in  California,  subjects  of  “the 
Celestial  Empire,”  attracted  to  the  land  of  gold. 

Recurring  to  the  preceding  article  on  immigration,  the  total  arrivals  of  foreign  passengers  by  sea 
during  the  period  from  1850  to  1860  are  given  by  the  custom-house  returns  at  2,707,624,  while  the 
increase  of  foreign  population  by  the  census  has  been  only  1,925,336.  The  difference  of  these  results 
is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  deaths  among  former  settlers,  tore-emigrations,  and  transient  passengers. 
Even  after  this  margin,  there  remains  a  colossal  increase  of  permanent  population  from  foreign  sources. 


Location  of  foreign  residents  in  1860. 


States  and  Territories. 

Total  foreign 
in  1860. 

Increase*  since 
1850. 

Prom— 

England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

British  America. 

German  States. 

Alabama . 

12, 352  ■ 

4,714 

1,174 

5,664 

696 

239 

2, 601 

Arkansas . 

3,741 

2,113 

375 

1,312 

131 

154 

J,  143 

California . 

146,528 

124, 170 

12,227 

33,147 

3,670 

5, 437 

21,646 

Connecticut . 

80, 696  . 

43,223 

8,875 

55,445 

2,546 

3,145 

.  8, 525 

Delaware . 

9, 105 

3,954 

1,581 

5,832 

200 

39 

1,263 

Florida . 

3, 309 

552 

320 

827 

189 

77 

478 

Georgia . 

11, 671 

5,704 

1,122 

6,586 

431 

178 

2,472 

Ulinois . 

324, 643 

214,050 

41,745 

87,573 

10,540 

20, 132 

130, 804 

Indiana . 

118,184 

63, 758 

9,304 

24,495 

2,093 

3,166 

66, 705 

Iowa . 

106, 081 

84,849 

11, 522 

28,072 

2,895 

8, 313 

38, 555 

Kansas . 

12, 691 

12,691 

1,400 

3,888 

377 

986 

4,318 

Kentucky . 

59, 799 

30,610 

4,503 

22,249 

1,111 

618 

27, 227 

Louisiana . 

81, 029 

14,616 

3,989 

28,207 

1,051 

830 

24,  614 

Maine . 

37,453,' 

5,997 

2,677 

15,290 

759 

17, 540 

384 

Maryland . 

77, 536 

24,248 

4,235 

24,872 

1,583 

333 

43, 884 

Massachusetts . 

260, 114 

99,205 

23,848 

185,434 

6,855 

27, 069 

9, 961 

Michigan . 

149,092 

94,240 

25,743 

30,049 

6, 705 

36, 482 

38,787 

Minnesota . 

58,728 

56,680 

3,462 

12,831 

1,079 

8,023 

18, 400 

Mississippi .  . . . 

8,558 

3,600 

844 

3,893 

385 

184 

2,008 

Missouri . 

160,541 

88,067 

10,009 

43,464 

2,021 

2,814 

88, 487 

New  Hampshire . 

20,938 

7,367 

2,291 

12,737 

741 

4,468 

412 

Now  Jersey . 

122,790 

64,426 

15,852 

62,006 

3,556 

1,144 

33,772 

New  York . 

998,640 

346,839 

106,011 

498,072 

27,641 

65,273 

256,252 

North  Carolina . . 

3,299 

775 

729 

889 

637 

48 

765 

Ohio..... . . 

328,254 

109,742 

32,700 

76,826 

6,635 

7,082 

168,210 

Oregon . . . 

5, 122 

3,963 

690 

1,266 

217 

663 

1,078 

Pennsylvania . 

430,505 

135,634 

46,546 

201,939 

10,137 

3,484 

138,244 

Rhode  Island . 

37,394 

14,283 

6,356 

25,285 

1,617 

2,830 

815 

South  Carolina. . . 

9,980 

1,324 

757 

4,906 

502 

86 

2,947 

Tennessee . 

21, 226 

16,486 

2,001 

12,498 

677 

387 

3,809 

Texas . 

43, 422 

26,648 

1,695 

3,480 

524 

458 

20, 553 

Vermont. . 

32,743 

*—,088 

1,632 

13,480 

1,078 

15,776 

219 

Virginia . . 

35,058 

12,664 

4, 104 

16,501 

1,386 

389 

10, 512 

Wisconsin . - 

276,927 

170,232 

30,543 

49,961 

6,902 

18, 146 

123, 879 

District  of  Columbia . 

12,484 

7,517 

1,030 

7,268 

258 

59 

3, 254 

Territories . 

35,476 

31,423 

9,800 

5,070 

1,993 

3, 918 

4, 093 

Total  in  United  States . 

4, 136,175 

I,- 925, 336 

431,692 

1,611,304 

108,518 

249,970 

1, 301, 136 

*  Decrease  in  Vermont 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  general  view  of  some  of  the  indications  of  this  and  of  the  more  extended  table  elsewhere,  is 
given  in  the  following  simple  statements: 

I.  The  largest  number  of  foreigners  reside  in  the  following  States  in  their  order,  to  wit:  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts.  It  .will  be  observed  that  the  total  population 
also  follows  the  same  -order,  as  regards  the  first  four  States,  indicating  a  similarity  of  composition  of 
native  and  foreign, 

II.  Foreigners  reside  in  the  least  numbers  in  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Oregon,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Delaware. 

III.  The  greatest  foreign  increase,  from  1850  to  1860,  has  been  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  Ohio. 

IY.  The  least  foreign  increase ,  from  1850  to  1860,  has  been  in  Vermont,  Florida,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Arkansas. 

Y.  The  greatest  number  of  English  reside  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan. 

YI.  The  least  number  of  English  reside  in  Florida,  Arkansas,  Oregon,  North  Carolina,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Mississippi. 

VII.  The  greatest  number  of  Irish  reside  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey. 

VIII.  The  smallest  number  oi  Irish  reside  in  Florida,  -North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Kansas. 

IX.  The  greatest  number  of  Germans  reside  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri. 

X.  The  least  number  of  Germans  reside  in  Vermont,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Florida,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Rhode  Island. 

XI.  It  will  further  be  found  that  3,582,999 — that  is,  86.60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  foreign- 
born — were  inhabitants  of  the  free  States,  and  553,176,  or  only  13.40  per  cent.,  of  the  slave-holding  States. 
In  1850  the  corresponding  per-centages  were  88.94  and  11.06,  respectively,  or  as  8  to  1.  In  other 
words,  for  each  white  immigrant  located  in  the  slave-holding  States,  eight  have  settledln  the  free  States. 
It  may  be  noted  the  number  of  free  colored  and  slaves  in  this  country  are  almost  precisely  as 
1  to  8,  or  in  opposite  ratio  to  that  of  the  foreign  white  population,  the  total  number  being  nearly  equal, 
though  the  European  class  would  be  far  more  numerous  were  their  descendants  also  included. 

XII.  The  decennial  increase  of  the  foreign  population  from  1850  to  1860  has  been  87.1  per  cent, 
being  nearly  a  doubling  of  numbers;  in  some  States  more,  and  in  others  less.  In  round  numbers,  the 
State  of  New  York  has  a  million  of  foreign  residents,  which  is  a  fourth  part  of  all  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  a  fourth  ot  the  total  population  of  the  State;  but,  on  an  average  of  all  the  States,  the  number 
of  foreigners  is  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  population. 

These  conclusions  follow  immediately  from  the  return  of  foreigners  in  the  several  States,  without 
distinguishing  between  large  and  small  States.  But  instead  of  the  absolute  numbers,  we  may  also 
compare  the  relative  numbers  or  per-centages  of  population.  The  following  table  accordingly  shows, 
in  the  second  column  the  proportion  of  native-born,  and  in  the  third  column  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
born;  the  sum  of  the  two  proportions  representing  an  average  population  of  100  persons  in  each  State. 
The  corresponding  proportions  of  English,  Irish,  and  G-ermans,  are  given  in  the  remaining  columns. 

From  this  summary  it  appears  that  the  States  having  the  largest  per-centage  of  foreign-born  are 
California,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts.  The  States  having  the 
smallest  per  centage  of  foreigners  are,  similarly,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  in  order,  all  of  which  are  slave-holding  States.  In  like  manner  the  smallest  per-centage 
of  English  and  Irish  reside  in  the  slave-holding  States,  without  exception,  and  the  largest  in  the  free 
States,  while  the  corresponding  per  centages  of  Germans  refer  mostly  to  the  States  before  designated  for 
the  absolute  number  of  emigrants. 
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Percentages  of  the  Native,  the  English,  and  the  Irish,  population  in  each  Slate  and  Territory  in  1860. 


States  and  Territories. 

Total  native. 

Totalforcign. 

English. 

Irish. 

German. 

Alabama . 

98.72 

1.28 

0.12 

0.59 

0.27 

Arkansas . 

99.14 

0,86 

0. 09 

0. 30 

0.20 

California . 

52.02 

47. 98 

4.00 

10.85 

7. 10 

Connecticut . 

82. 46 

17.54 

1.93 

32.05 

1.85 

Delaware . 

91.82 

8. 18 

1.41 

5. 41 

1.13 

Florida . 

97.64 

2.36 

0.23 

0.  GO 

0. 34 

Georgia . 

08.90 

1.10 

0.11 

0.62 

0.23 

Illinois . 

81.03 

18.97 

2.44 

5.32 

7.65 

Indiana . . . 

91. 25 

8.75 

0. 69 

1.81 

14.94 

Iowa . 

84.29 

15.71 

1.71 

4.16 

5.71 

Kansas . 

88.16 

11.84 

1.31 

3.03 

4.03 

Kentucky . 

94.83 

5.17 

0.39 

3.93 

2.36 

Louisiana . 

88. 56 

11.44 

0.56 

3.98 

3.48 

Maine . . . 

94.04 

5.96 

0. 43 

2. 44 

0. 0G 

Maryland . 

88.72 

11.28 

0.62 

3.62 

6. 39 

Massachusetts . 

78.87 

21.13 

1.94 

15.,  07 

0.81 

Michigan . 

80. 09 

19. 91 

3.44 

4. 01 

5.18 

Minnesota . 

66.22 

33. 78 

1.99 

7.37 

30.69 

Mississippi . 

98.92 

1.08 

0.31 

0.49 

0.25 

Missouri . 

86.41 

13.59 

0.85 

3. 68 

7. 50 

Now  Hampshire . 

03. 08 

6. 42  j 

0.70 

3.91 

0.13 

Now  Jersey . 

81.73 

18.27 

2.36 

9.23 

5. 03 

Now  York . 

74.27 

25.73 

2.73 

12.84 

C.  61 

North  Carolina . 

99.67 

0.33 

0.07 

0. 09 

0.08 

Ohio . . 

85.97 

14.03 

3.40 

3.28 

7. 19 

Oregon . 

90.24 

9.76 

1.32 

2.41 

2. 06 

Pennsylvania . 

85.19 

14. 81 

1.60 

6.95 

4.74 

Rhode  Island . 

78.58 

21.42  | 

3.64 

14.48 

0.47 

South  Carolina . 

98.58 

1.42 

0. 11 

0.70 

0.38 

Tonnessoe . 

98. 09 

1.91 

0. 18 

1.32 

0.35 

Texas  . 

92.81 

7.19 

0. 28 

0.58 

3.40 

Vermont . 

89. 61 

10. 39 

0.52 

4.28 

0.07 

Virginia . . 

97. 81 

2J9 

0. 20 

1.03 

0.66 

Wisconsin . 

04.31 

35.09 

3. 94 

0.44 

35.97 

District  ol'  Columbia . 

83. 37 

10. 03 

1.37 

9.66 

4,  33 

Territories . . 

83, 89 

16.11 

4.45 

2.31 

1.86 

Total  in.  United  States  .... 

86.85 

13. 15 

1. 37  j 

5.12 

4.14 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns;  native  and  foreign  population.  Eighth  Census,  1S60. 


Cities  and  towns, 


All)  any . 

Alleghany  City .... 

Baltimore . 

Boston . 

Brooklyn---. ..... 

Buffalo . . 

Cambridge . .... 

Charleston .  ... - 

Chicago . . 

Cincinnati . . 

Cleveland . . 

Dayton. . 

tfetroit . 

Hartford . 

Jersey  City . 

Lowell . * . 


Albany . . .  - 

Alleghany. . . 

Baltimore . 

Suffolk . 

Kings . 

Erie . 

Middlesex, . 

Charleston . . 

Cook . . 

Hamilton . . 

Cuyahoga....... - 

Montgomery . 

Wayne . 

Hartford . 

Hudson . 

Middlesex . - 


Now  York. .  - . 
Pounsyl vanla. 
Maryland .... 
Massachusetts 
Now  York. , . . 
....do. .. — | 
Massachusetts 
South  Carolina 

Illinois . 

Ohio  . . 

Ohio . 

Ohio  . . . 

Michigan ..... 
Connecticut .  . 

New  Jersey... - 
Massachusetts .  . . .  J 


2, 154 
4,073 
15, 162 


4,354 

3,730 

2,822 


1,517 

1,3.28 


14,780 
2,9G4 
15, 536 
45, 991 
56, 710 
9,270 
4,558 
3,263 
19, 889 
19,375 
5, 479 
1,289 
5,994 
6,432 
7,380 
9, 460 


1,321 

2,785 


G,  813 
1,  673 
2,464 


3,877 
3,653 
32, 613 
3,203 
23, 993 
18,233 
265 
1, 944 
32,230 
43,031 
9,078 
3, 593 
7,220 
1, 130 
1,605 
34 


1,346 
2,  615 


1, 126 
2,009 


3,760 

2,892 


21, 619 
8,058 
52,497 
03,791 
104, 589 
37, 684 
6,309 
6, 311 
34,004 
73, 614 
19, 437 
5,591 
21, 349 
8,775 
11, 443 
12, 107 


62,  3G7 
23,  702 
212, 418 
177,  812 
266,061 
81, 120 
26, 060 
40,  578 
109,260 
161, 044 
43, 417 
20,081 
45, 619 
29, 154 
29, 226 
30,827 


34.  6G 
31.21 
24. 7.1 

35.  88 
39.29 
46.44 
24. 20 
15.  55 
49. 99 
45. 71 
44.76 
27.84 
40,79 
30.09 
39.11 
32.87 
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Principal  cities  and  towns;  native  and  foreign  population — Continued. 


tricts  have  continued  in  the  spots  where  they  originally  settled,  and  that  their  marriages  with  the  people 
of  other  parts  of  the  country  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  their  origin 
As  distinct  dialects  still  linger  in  different  districts,  so  the  peculiarities  of  countenance,  complexion, 
stature,  and  mental  disposition  are  still  discerned  by  the  careful  observer.  The  types  are  still  traceable 
in  certain  spaces  of  the  indigenous  Gael,  the  speculative  Cymbrian,  the  practical  Jute  from  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Jutland,  the  Saxon,  the  Norse,  and  the  Dane,  as  well  as  the  Jew.  Similar  statements  will, 
evidently,  apply  to  this  country,  where  the  vast  collection  from  all  the  races  and  kindreds  of  earth  opens 
a  most  extensive  field  of  research.  Undoubtedly,  future  observers  will  find  in  particular  valleys  and 
districts  many  individual  traits  of  the  original  settlers  distinctly  preserved,  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
next  and  following  generations  are  Americanized  in  a  new  nationality,  and  become  a  part  and  portion 
of  their  adopted  country. 

The  great  mass  of  immigrants  are  well  known  to  have  changed  their  condition  for  the  better,  by 
immigration,  and  improved  their  prospects  for  the  future;  indeed,  to  many  the  advantages  offered  in  the 
New  World  have  proved  of  incalculable  value.  The  swelling  tide  of  immigration  only  concurs  with  other 
evidences  oi  this.  With  such  agreeable  associations  will  be  contemplated  the  largeness  of  the  numbers 
who  have  here  found  wider  and  more  inviting  fields  of  enterprise. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  for  different  foreign  countries  the  ratio  of  emigrants  now  living 
in  the  United  States,  to  the  total  of  those  persons  who  have  remained  in  their  native  land: 


Ireland 

1  emigrant  in  America  to 

5  remaining. 

British  America 

1  «  ii 

12 

"Wales 

1  “  « 

23 

Scotland 

1  “  “ 

27  “ 

Germany 

1  «  <i 

33 

Norway 

1 

34 

England 

1 

42 

Holland 

1  emigrant  in  America  to 

108  remaining. 

Sweden 

1 

« 

187  « 

Denmark 

1 

“ 

248  “ 

Papal  States 

1 

“ 

298  ¥ 

Prance 

1 

“ 

325  “ 

Belgium  . 

1 

« 

478 

Sardinia 

1 

“ 

3,560 
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With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  sexes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  among  the  native  white  popu¬ 
lation,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  males  to  that  of  the  females  is  very  nearly  as  104  to  100,  though  the 
proportion  varies  in  different  States.  But  among  the  foreign-born,  in  1850,  the  males  exceeded  the 
females  in  the  ratio  of  124  to  100.  In  1860,  the  census  enumerated  2,225,379  male  and  1,906,307 
female  whites  of  foreign  birth,  which  numbers  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  117  to  100;  thus  indicating 
an  approach  from  year  to  year  towards  the  proportion  which  prevails  among  the  native  population. 


INTERNAL  MIGRATION. 


The  census  of  nativities  will  be  resorted  to  for  determining  the  movements  of  the  native 
from  one  State  to  another.  From  the  general  tables,  the  following  summaries  have  been 
order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  returns  of  1860 . 

Migrations  of  the  native  free  population. 


population 
derived  in 


States  and  Territories. 

Born  and  residing  in 
their  native  State. 

Bom  in  the  State,  but 
removed  to  oilier 
States. 

Alabama . 

320,026 

137,740 

Aikansas . 

124, 043 

24, 333 

California . 

77,707 

3,890 

Connecticut . . . 

323,772 

152,538 

Delaware . 

84,869 

32,403 

Florida . 

35,  CC2 

6,770 

Georgia . 

475, 498 

190,223 

Illinois . 

706,925 

134,736 

Indiana . 

774,721 

215,541 

Iowa . 

191, 148 

37,535 

Kansas . 

10,997 

2,050 

Kentucky . 

721,570 

331,904 

Louisiana . 

214,294 

26,974 

Maino . 

560, 030 

116,036 

Maryland . 

481,061 

137,258 

Massachusetts . 

805,546 

235,039 

Michigan . 

294,828 

35,195 

Minnesota . 

34,305 

3,310 

Mississippi . 

195,806 

69,041 

Missouri . 

475,246 

89,043 

Now  Ilampshiro . . 

256,982 

125,539 

Hew  Jersoy . 

469,015 

143,019 

Now  York . 

2,602,460 

867,032 

North  Carolina . 

634,220 

272,600 

Ohio . 

1,529,560 

593,043 

Oregon . 

16,564 

1,346 

Pennsylvania . 

2,279,904 

582,512 

Rhode  Island . 

109,985 

45,299 

South  Carolina . 

276,863 

193,389 

Tennessee . 

660,  £80 

344,765 

Texas . 

153, 043 

7,356 

Vermont . 1 . 

239, 087 

174,765 

Virginia . 

1,001,710 

399,700 

Wisconsin . 

247, 177 

31,185 

District  of  Columbia . 

34,005 

8,479 

Territories . 

107, 828 

2,750 

Total . 

17,526,980 

5,774,443 

H 


19G, 089 
195,835 
154,307 
55, 073 
10,179 
38,549 
107,004 
070,250 
455,719 
376,081 
82,502 
148,232 
73,722 
30,630 
40,694 
163,637 
303,582 
78,863 
145,239 
428,222 
48,032 
79,385 
275,104 
23,845 
476,966 
30,474 
.193,022 
27,161 
14, 300 
151,408 
224,345 
43,169 
68, 341 
250, 410 
25,079 
76,201 


5,774,443 


W 


58, 349 
171,502 
150,417 


31,779 


541,514 
240, 178 
338,546 
80,503 


46,748 


268,387 
75,553 
76,193 
339, 17p 


29, 128 


216,989 


219,225 

16,600 

-73,451 


2,974,246 


| 

I 

>  a 

| 


97,465 
1G,  314 


82,019 


183,672 


85,400 

96,564 

71,402 


77,507 
63,  G34 
591,863 
248,761 
116,077 


3S9, 490 
18,138 
179,023 
193,357 


131,596 

331,359 


2,974,246 


85, 279 
87,505 
17,554 
4, 034 
11,756 
75, 078 
194, 090 


224,664 

80,503 


1,080 


79, 853 


133,781 

24,735 

12,814 


3,504 


131,577 


3,469 
88, 103 
5,880 


1,265,259 


II 


40,753 


58, 097 


65, 146 


52, 219 
7,087 
6,650 


42, 443 
10,265 


332, 750 
358, 748 


137, 382 


5,197 

122,322 


1,273,880 


In  the  foregoing  table  those  of  unknown  birth-place  have  been  omitted,  but  their  number  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  The  second  and  third  columns  will  show,  that  from  many  of  the  older  States,  one-third 
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oj  one-fourth  of  all  the  native-born  have  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  aggregate  of 
all,  about  three-fourths  have  remained  in  their  native  State,  and  one-fourth  have  emigrated.  From  the 
fifth  and  sixth  columns,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  sura  of  the  balances  beyond  the  number  received, 
or  the  overplus  given  out  by  some  States  and  received  by  others,  has  been  very  nearly  three  millions; 
of  which,  about  one  and  a  quarter  millions  have  changed  places  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  greatest 
numbers  of  emigrants  have  left  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee,  seeking  their  “allotted 
spaces”  chiefly  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Texas. 

The  last  two  columns  of  the  table  point  to  the  development  of  new  tendencies: 

I.  Seven  States  which  were  migrative,  by  the  census  of  1850,  have  since  changed  to  be  receiving 
States;  these  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Virginia.  In  Georgia,  for  example,  the  excess  received  in  ten  years  amounts  to  seventy-five  thousand; 
in  New  Jersey,  to  twenty-five  thousand;  in  the  others,  still  less. 

II.  Four  States  which  were  previous  to  1850,  receiving,  have  since  become  migrative.  These 
States  are  Alabama,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi. 


COURSE  OE  INTERNAL  MIGRATION. 


Natives  of — 

Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentuck7 . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

4  Massachusetts. . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York _ . _ 

North  Carolina. _ 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania....  .. 
Rhode  Island. .  . 

South  Carolina. _ 

Tennessee . 

Texas . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia. . . . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia . 


Have  migrated  chiefly  to — 

.Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 

.Texas,  Missouri,  California,  Louisiana. 

.  Oregon,  New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts. 

New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Illinois. 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana. 

Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  Louisiana. 

.Alabama,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkansas. 

Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Wisconsin. 

,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,-  Ohio. 

•  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  California. 

Missouri,  Colorado  Territory,  Illinois,  Iowa. 

Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio. 

•  Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  California. 

•  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  California,  Wisconsin. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia. 
.New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  Ohio. 

•  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio. 

.Wisconsin,  Dakota  Territory,  Iowa,  Illinois. 

.Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Alabama. 

.California,  Texas,  Illinois,  Kansas. 

.Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  Maine. 

-New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois. 

.Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio. 

.Tennessee,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Alabama. 

.Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

-California,  Washington  Territory,  Missouri,  Illinois. 
.Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa. 

.Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Illinois. 

.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee. 

.Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Illinois. 

-Arkansas,  Louisiana,  California,  Missouri. 

-Now  York,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Illinois. 

.  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Indiana. 

.Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  California. 

.Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 


From  this  last  table,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  more  general  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  of 
native,  emigrants  from  Illinois,  for  example,  more  have  proceeded  to  Missouri  than  to  any  other  State, 
the  i  'mber  have  gone  to  Iowa;  the  next  less,  to  Kansas;  and  the  next  less,  to  Wisconsin. 
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Of  emigrants  from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  chief  preference  has  been  given  to  Michigan,  the  nest 
to  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  ancl  Ohio,  in  the  order  named,  the  precise  figures  being  omitted. 

In  thirty  States  out  of  thirty-four,  it  will  he  perceived  that  the  native  emigrants  have  chiefly  pre¬ 
ferred  to  locate  in  a  Stale  immediately  adjacent,  to  that  of  their  birth;  and  in  the  four  cases  of  exception > 
the  persons  removing  have  proceeded  from  Maine  to  Massachusetts,  from  Maryland  to  Ohio,  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  Texas,  and  from  Missouri  to  California.  The  second  preference,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  lias 
been  given  to  another  adjoining  State.  Thus  the  shorter  removals  are  more  frequent  than  those  to 
longer  distances.  As  with  another  great  element  of  nature,  the  overflow  has  been  greatest  near  its 
sources,  yet  progressive  and  diffusive  in  all  directions. 

The  opinion  was  some  years  since  expressed,  that,  by  an  agricultural  law,  emigration  would  be 
arrested  on  the  further  confines  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  fertile  lands  being  all  occupied,  ancl  the 
mountainous  region  beyond  remaining  an  uninhabited  desert,  But  the  continued  discoveries  of  rich 
mineral  resources  further  west,  has  opened  new  and  stronger  attractions.  Attention  has  also  been  called 
to  the  assertion  that  ‘‘men  seldom  change  their  climate,  because  to  do  so  they  must  change  their  habits  ; 
the  almost  universal  law  of  internal  emigration  is,  that  it  moves  west  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.” 
The  principle  stated  is  of  great  importance,  though  it  may  be  less  applicable  to  the  future  than  to  the  past. 
The  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  mines,  or,  in  other  words,  the  agricultural,  the  geographical,  and  the  geolo¬ 
gical  features  of  the  country,  and  especially  its  social  and  political  institutions,  have  exerted  their  influ¬ 
ences,  of  which  the  census  measures  the  final  effect,  The  statistics  show  how  very  extensively  families 
of  one  section  have  relatives  living  in  another  section,  and  these  in  another;  so  that  the  whole  people 
arc  bound  together,  link  to  link,  in  the  ties  of  consanguinity. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  successive  enumerations  of  the  nativities  prepare 
the  way  for  valuable  deductions  concerning  the  rates  of  increase,  and  the  chances  of  life,  of  which  the 
consideration  of  the  more  intricate  combinations  must  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity.  Thus  far, 
the  ages  of  the  foreign-born  have  not  been  classified  separately,  although  contained  in  the  returns.  But 
from  the  annual  deaths  in  1850  and  in  1860,  the  correct  number  of  deaths  in  ten  years  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy,  with  the  following  result,  after  correcting  proportionally  for 


the  unknown; 

Foreigners  enumerated  in  4850 .  S,  229,  328 

Deaths  from  1850  to  1S60 . ■ . .  ,322,  178 

Survivors  in  18G0 .  1,907,150 

Foreigners  enumerated  in  1860 .  4,  143,  750 

Difference,  or  immigration .  2,  236,  600 

Average  foreign  settlers  per  annum  surviving  in  1860 . . .  223,  660 


With  a  proper  allowance  for  the  natural  deaths  between  the  time  of  arrival  and  I860,  the  foreign 
immigrants  from  1850  to  I860  have  averaged  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  annually. 
And  in  the  same  period,  the  domestic  increase  by  the  excess  of  births  above  the  current  deaths  of  the 
native-born  has  averaged  more  than  half  a  million  annually. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MARRIAGES. 

The  returns  of  this  class  were  intended  to  give  the  number  of  white  and  free  colored  persons  mar¬ 
ried,  during  the  year  of  the  census.  The  number  married,  when  corrected  for  deaths  and  removals 
during  the  year,  should  evidently  express  twice  the  number  of  marriages;  but  the  registration,  like  that 
of  the  deaths,  proves  to  be  very  deficient.  However,  comparing  with  each  other  the  results  as  far  as  as¬ 
certained,  the  marriage  rate  appears  to  stand  highest  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  In  all  the  New  England  States  the  rates  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  fall  below  the  average  of  the  whole  United  States.  Also,  the  nwriage 
rates  of  1850  and  of  I860,  both  range  above  the  general  average  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Missouri,  and  below  it  in  California,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 


Returns  of  free  persons  married  during  the  pear  ending  June  1,  1SG0. 


According  to  the  State  registration  of  Massachusetts  during  the  nine  years  1851-1859,  the  average 
annual  marriages  to  10U  persons  were  1.0G8;  that  is,  a  percentage  of  2.126  persons  married  annually. 
The  total  returns  for  that  State,  include  108,400  marriages,  of  which  86,486  were  of  bachelors  to  maids, 
4,085  were  of  bachelors  to  widows,  10,715  were  of  widowers  to  maids,  and  5,538  of  widowers  to  wid¬ 
ows,  besides  1,576  others  not  specified.  From  the  State  records,  Dr.  Curtis  has  computed  that  “  the 
average  ages  at  marriage,  are,  in  Massachusetts  about  28.4  years  for  males,  and  24.6  for  females;  in 
Kentucky  about  27.1  years  for  males,  and  22.3  for  females;”  from  which  it  appears  that,  on  an  average, 
the,  males  in  Kentucky  marry  when  one  year  younger,  and  the  females  two  years  younger,  than  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  England  the  average  age  of  the  first  marriages  is  a  fraction  over  25  years  for  both  males  and 
females,  and  half  the  marriages  are  contracted  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25  years;  but  when  the  re¬ 
marriages  of  widowers  and  widows  are  included  in  the  computation,  the.  average  age  rises  to  28  years 
for  males  and  26  years  for  females. 

Very  full  statistics  of  marriages  have  been  collected  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  a  leading 
indication  of  which  may  thus  be  stated:  out  of  every  21  persons  above  the  age  of  18  years,  11  are 
married,  3  have  been  so.  and  7  are  unmarried.  In  other  terms,  out  of  every  21  persons  above  18  years 
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of  age,  the  first  eleven  are  living  in  the  marriage  relation,  the  twelfth  is  a  widower,  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  are  widows,  and  the  remaining  seven  have  remained  out  of  wedlock.  Also  about  one  in 
three  hundred  of  the  married  have  separated  or  been  divorced.  Such  is  the  prevailing  type  of  adult 
society  among  civilized  nations. 

The  frequency  of  marriages  in  different  countries  is  indicated  by  the  following  statistics: 


Countries. 

Greece . . , 
Bavaria . . 
Spain. . . 
Finland . . 
Sweden . . 
Denmark 
Holland . 
Norway. 


Population  to  one  | 
marriage  annually. 

.  174 

.  1G0 

.  141 

.  141 

.  129 

.  12D 

.  124 


Countries. 

England 
France . . 
Belgium . 
Austria . 
Russia . . 
Saxony . 
Prussia . 


Population  to  one 
marriage  annually. 

.  122 

. .  122 

.  122 

.  117 

.  Ill 

.  107 

.  10G 


It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  number  of  marriages  varies  considerably  from  the  above 
averages,  in  different  years,  according  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  other  causes.  The  annals 
of  marriage  iii  England  for  nearly  a  century,  which  are  given  in  the  eighth  report  of  the  Registrar 
General,  show  a  great  increase  in  the  years  1763  and  1764.  “The  increase  in  the  supply  of  food,  and 
the  energy  with  which  the  nation  was  inspired  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Chatham,  promoted 
enterprise  and  filled  the  people  with  hope  and  anticipations  of  prosperity,  expressed  numerically  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  marriages.  This  period  is  the  starting  point  from  which  the  more  rapid 
rate  of  increase  of  population  commenced  that  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present  day,  amidst  all  the 
changes  that  have  occurred.” 

The  influences  of  war  and  peace,  according  to  English  experience,  are  thus  stated:  “As  a  war  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  marriages  in  a  nation  by  engaging  great  numbers  of  men  at  the  marriageable  age,  an  excess 
of  marriages  naturally  follows  peace,  when  the  militia,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  with  small  pensions,  arc 
discharged.  This  is  seen  after  the  peace  of  Paris  and  that  of  Amiens.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
in  England  have  hitherto  entered  into  renewed  activity  on  the  cessation  of  wars;  markets  are  thrown 
open;  and  great  numbers  of  people  obtain  employment,  which  has  more  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
marriages  than  the  mere  discharge  of  great  numbers  of  men  from  the  public  service  and  pay.” 

At  the  period  above  mentioned,  1764,  the  leading  States  of  our  own  country  were  colonies  of. 
Great  Britain,  and  must  have  participated  in  the  increase  of  marriages.  Indeed,  history  records  an  un¬ 
usual  advancement  in  population  and  production  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  during  the 
year  1764.  An  ebb  succeeded  before  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  during  that  struggle 
the  marriages  must  have  proceeded  on  a  diminished  scale.  On  the  return  of  peace,  in  1782,  the  States 
gradually  revived  from  their  exhaustion,  and  in  the  period  following  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  in  1788,  the  natural  increase  by  births,  is  proved  to  have  been  the  most  rapid,  and  the  implied 
frequency  of  marriages  probably  reached  a  higher  rate  than  has  since  been  attained.  A  high  degree 
of  prosperity  was  especially  noted  in  1795.  In  subsequent  years  the  sky  was  beclouded  by  the  French 
revolution,  the  British  orders  in  council  of  1807  and  1809,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  till  war  with  England  ensued  in  1812.  The  rate  of  marriages  was  depressed  by  the  war,  to 
revive  again  on  the  return  of  peace,  in  1815.  The  various  influences  upon  the  number  of  marriages 
exerted  by  the  temperance  movement  of  1825,  the  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1832,  the  financial  crisis 
of  1837,  the  Mexican  war,  and  more  recent  events,  are  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 

According  to  English  experience,  a  progressive  diminution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  1.716  per 
cent,  of  the  female  population  were  married  in  the  ten  years  1796-1805,  while  only  1.533  per  cent,  were 
married  in  the  ten  years  1836-1845.  A  similar  declension  has  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period,  the  marriages  being  often  consummated  at  a  later  age  than  formerly. 
At  thq  same  time,  the  birth-rate  has  fallen  off,  the  evidence  of  which  will  presently '.be  exhibited. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BIRTHS. 

As  the  census  is  a  decennial  or  periodic  enumeration,  tlie  continued  registration  of  births  is  not  a 
part  of  the  system.  But  a  near  approach  to  the  number  of  annual  births  is  afforded  by  the  population 
under  one  year  of  age.  This  part  of  the  present  enumeration  refers  to  the  number  born  during  the 
twelve  months  previous  to  June  1, 1860,  and  who  were  alive  at  that  date,  exclusive  of  the  deaths, 
With  respect  to  supplying  the  omitted  births,  it  is  ascertained  that  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  the  population  “under  one”  augmented  by  one-eighth  part,  will  express  the  number  of  an¬ 
nual  births.  And  the  same  fraction  is  presumed  to  apply,  approximately,  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States;  at  least,  this  may  be  assumed  until  further  data  are  obtained. 

According  to  the  local  or  State  registry,  the  births  recorded  in  Massachusetts  during  the  twelve 
months  prior  to  June  1,  I860,  were  36,182,  and  in  Connecticut  for  the  same  period,  11,472,  or  a  total 
of  47,654  births.  The  population  enumerated  as  “under  one”  in  the  two  States,  was  42,677;  which 
being  augmented  by  11.69  per  cent.,  gives  the  stated  number  of  births.  This  per-centage,  when  slightly 
increased  for  omissions  in  the  local  registry,  corresponds  to  one-eighth,  the  fraction  adopted  above.  A 
correction  might  also  have  been  framed  from  the  number  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age,  had  they 
been  fully  reported,  observing  that  a  minor  portion  of  the  deaths  “  under  one”  relate  to  infants  bora 
previous  to  the  census  year.  For  example,  an  infant  of  this  class,  dying  at  the  end  of  five  months, 
might  have  been  bora  at  any  time  during  those  months,  or  during  the  seven  preceding  months.  Ob¬ 
serving,  further,  that  a  census  taker  has  in  a  few  exceptional  instances  returned  those  “under  one”  as 
if  one  year  of  age,  the  statistics  appear  for  the  most  part  reliable. 


Population  under  one  year  of  age  in  1SG0  and  Per-cent  ages-,  each  to  he  augmented  by  about  one-eighth  part  to  correspond  to 

the  annual  Births. 


The  average  rate,  uncorrected,  for  the  total  free  population  of  the  United  States  in  1850,  was  2.75 
per  cent.;  and  in  1860,  2.98  per  cent.  Among  the  causes  of  the  disparity,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
1849  is  to  be  assigned.  The  corrected  rate  of  1860  is  3.35  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  one  annual  birth 
to  every  30  persons  of  the  free  population. 
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The  States  having  the  highest  indicated  birth  rates,  in  1860,  were  Oregon,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Texas,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas,  in  their  order.  These  are  chiefly  pioneer,  or  newly-settled 
States.  The  vcry  large  rate  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with  polygamy,  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
free  colored  in  Minnesota,  a  lew  hundred  in  number. 

Among  the  States  with  the  lowest  birth  rate  in  1860  were  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine, 
Connecticut,  California,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Louisiana,  in  order.  That  the  rate  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  New  England  States  is  smaller  than  in  the  southern  portion,  is  presumed  to 
depend  on  the  greater  proportion  of  foreign  settlers  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  nearly  half  the  children  born 
in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  at  the  present  time,  are  of  foreign  parentage.  In  a  total  of  36,051  births 
returned  by  the  State  registry  daring  the  year  1860,  the  parents  of  18,549  were,  one  or  both  of  them, 
foreigners. 

The  births  of  boys  in  Massachusetts  during  the  five  years  1856-1860  have  exceeded  the  births 
of  girls,  in  the  ratio  of  105.41  to  100,  or  105  to  100  nearly.  In  the  State  registry  of  Connecticut  during 
the  same  five  years,  the  average  of  the  births  gave  110  boys  to  100  girls.  But  the  white  population 
of  the  United  States  under  one  year  of  age,  in  1860,  exhibits  103  males  to  100  females.  Among  the 
free  colored  and  slaves,  the  inequality  is  reversed,  showing  only  100  boys  to  105.41  girls  of  color  under 
one  year  of  age. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  annual  births  in  different  countries,  we  have  the  following  averages : 


Population  to  one  birth  annually, 


Saxony .  25.98 

Prussia .  2G.50 

Austria . .  26.18 

Sardinia . . .  27.82 

Bavaria . . .  29.22 

Netherlands .  30.00 

England . 30.0G 


Norway .  31.64 

Denmark . 32.28 

Hanover .  32.66 

Sweden . 32.39 

Belgium .  34.35 

Erancc .  37.16 


During  the  last  seventy  years,  the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  has  been  gradually  diminishing; 
at  least,  such  was  the  result  derived  from  the  census,  by  Prof.  Tucker  several  years  since;  and  various 
subsequent  comparisons  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  As  the  matter  is  of  some  importance,  a  sketch 
of  his  reasoning  is  here  subjoined.  The  natural  increase  of  emigrants  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  in 
ten  years,  to  be  computed  on  a  mean  between  the  number  of  emigrants  of  that  term  and  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  term : 


From  1790  to  1800.  Number  of  immigrants . 

Increase,  20  per  cent,  on  40,000  . 

From  1800  to  1810.  Number  of  immigrants . 

Increase  20  per  cent,  on  60,000 . 

Accession  of  whites,  by  Louisiana,  in  1S03 
Their  natural  increase  to  1810 . ", 

From  1810  to  1820.  Number  of  immigrants . 

Increase,  20  per  cent,  on  97,000 . . 


50,000 

8,000 

- 5S,  000 

70,  000 
12,  000 
30,  000 
5,  000 

-  117,  000 

154,  000 
19,  400 

- -  133,  400 


From  1820  to  1830.  Number  of  immigrants . . .  200,000 

Increase,  20  per  cent,  on  157,000 .  31,  400 

-  231,  400 


From  1830  to  1840.  Number  of  immigrants .  472,  727 

Increase,  20  per  cent,  on  336,273 . . . . . . .  67,273 

-  540, 000 
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Comparing  each  of  these  sums  with  the  proper  census,  in  order  to  separate  the  decennial  foreign 
from  the  native  increase,  Prof.  Tucker  finds  the  following  series,  in  which  the  second  term  has  been 
slightly  amended  for  the  whites  in  Louisiana : 


Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Actual  increase . .  35.7  36.2  34.3  33.8  34.7 

Natural  increase . .  33.9  33.5  32.1  30.9  29.6 


Thus  showing  in  the  rate  of  decennial  natural  increase,  a  diminution  of  4.3  per  cent,  during  forty 
years,  or  an  average  of  about  one  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Further  comparisons  of  the  enumerated 
children  “under  ten”  with  the  total  females,  and  with  the  females  between  sixteen  and  forty-five  years 
of  age,  led  Prof.  Tucker  to  conclude  that  from  1790  down  to  1840,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  white 
population  had  diminished,  on  an  average,  between  one,  and  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

That  a  decrease  of  the  birth  rate  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  may  be  shown  in  a 
general  way,  by  comparing  the  maternity  during  each  decade  or  period  of  ten  years  with  the  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  For  this  object,  half  the  census  number  of  females 
between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  as  enumerated  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade, 
will  express  the  mean  annual  number,  which  multiplied  by  ten  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  maternity 
of  the  period.  In  this  manner  the  ratio  of  maternity  to  the  surviving  children  under  ten,  at  the  end  of 
the  decade,  is  found  to  be  as  follows: 


Period .  1830-1840.  1840-1830.  1850-1860. 

Eatio .  As  100  to  25.6  100  to  22.8  100  to  21.2 


These  results  relate  to  the  white  population;  and  with  equal  numbers  of  parental  age,  they  concur 
with  the  former  calculations  to  show  a  gradual  diminution  of  birth  rate. 

The  results  of  the  method  here  described,  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  entirely  conclusive. 
But  on  further  examination,  it  appears  that  in  1830,  of  the  total  white  population  of  the  female  sex, 
10.74  per  cent,  were  between  30  and  40  years  of  age;  in  1840,  1850,  and  I860,  the  corresponding  per¬ 
centages  for  the  same  period  of  age  were  11.23, 11.84,  and  12.49.  For  the  next  younger  period  of  age, 
between  20  and  30  years,  the  pev-centages  of  females  in  1830,  1840,  1850,  and  1860  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  order:  17.76,  18.06, 18.46,  and  18.47;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  females 
at  the  more  fruitful  ages  adjacent  to  25  years  has  not  increased  in  number  so  rapidly  as  the  proportion 
at  less  fruitful  ages  toward  40  years.  So  far,  then,  the  comparisons  instituted  by  Prof.  Tucker  are  not 
under  equal  conditions;  and  the  presumption  arises,  that  the  falling  off  in  the  birth  rate  is  less  than 
such  calculations  have  indicated. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  more  correct  conclusions,  the  law  of  births  for  the  different  ages  of  mothers 
is  needed,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  marriages.  The  latter  class  have  received  considerable  attention 
in  the  registry  of  several  States;  but  the  births,  even  where  the  mother’s  age  and  “the  number  of  the 
child”  were  recorded,  have  not  been  fully  classified.  The  progress  of  statistics  will  be  promoted  in 
several  ways,  by  a  table  or  classification,  giving  in  so  many  columns,  the  ages  from  15  to  50,  the  number 
of  mothers  in  each  year  of  age,  and  the  total  of  children  borne  by  them,  indicated  by  the  sums  for  “the 
number  of  the  child.”  A  fourth  column  derived  from  the  preceding  might  show  the  average  children 
to  one  mother  at  each  successive  year  of  age.  From  such  a  table  the  most  important  information  could 
be  derived,  and  the  attention  of  registration  officers  is  accordingly  invited  to  this  form  of  statistics. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MORTALITY. 

The  present  returns  constitute  the  second  general  enumeration  of  annual  deaths  in  the  United 
States.  The  accumulated  materials  are  the  more  valuable  since  they  furnish  instructive  comparisons 
with  the  former  returns  of  1850,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  nations  of  Europe  which  are  favored 
with  a  permanent  registration. 

According  to  the  boundaries  of  States,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  returned  to  the  Census  office, 
and  their  ratio  to  the  living  'population ,  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  census  year,  are  here  subjoined, 
with  important  specifications  following : 


Deaths  in  the  United,  States  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


STATES  AND  TEMUTOWES. 

1 

i 

< 

Population  to  one 
death. 

Deaths  per  cent 

Per  cent  in  1850. 

STATES  AND  TEItlUTOItlES. 

Annual  deaths. 

Population  to  one 
death. 

Deaths  per  cent 

1 

£ 

3, 705 

6, 138 

1.35 

1.59 

1.23 

1* 

Tmlinmn.  .  .  .... 

15, 325 

9, 377 

1.48 

7, 259 

Vnrmmit.  . 

1. 02 

Kansas . . 

1,567 

1.48 

Vlt’p-fnin.  ..... 

1. 36 

T\  put  jTnlry  ...  .  . 

10,467 

7, 141 

107 

0. 97 

Louisiana . , . 

12,  324 

1. 76 

Cnlnvfulrt 

7,  014 

! 

■\Tnt*ylrtnrl 

7, 370 

92 

1. 09 

1.  03 

'WoKi'iiolrn 

381 

75 

1.34 

MnuBnetmapt+B 

21, 304 

57 

1, 7G 

1.98 

^l/'vnrln 

Michigan; . . . . 

7, 399 

100 

1.  00 

1. 10 

>J7»w  'M7i'v?r»n 

1,305 

71 

Minnesota . . . 

1,109 

153 

0. 65 

0.  50 

Utah  . 

374 

106 

Mississippi  . . . . 

12,  214 

64 

1. 57 

1. 40 

WnslriTi  firm  .  . . 

50 

228 

0, 44 

Missouri . . . . 

17, 054 

66 

1,52 

1. 83 

THnMpt.  nf  f!r\lnmh?n.  . 

1,283 

58 

1.  63 

4,469 

72 

1.39 

1. 35 

New  Jersey . . . 

7,525  i 

88  1 

1,14 

1.34 

Total . . 

394, 123 

79 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  return  of  deaths  of  all  classes  and  ages,  white  and  colored,  for  1860, 
amounts  to  394,123.  In  1850  the  returns  gave  323,272 :  whence  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
annual  deaths,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  has  been  augmented  by  70,851. 

The  deaths  enumerated  in  1860  were  1.28  per  cent,  of  the  population;  while  those  of  1850  were 
1.41  per  cent.,  a  result  considerably  greater,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  in  1819,  during  the  summer  months,  which  are  embraced  in  the  year  of  enumeration.  Among 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  the  outbreak  of  this  disease  appears  to  have  been  more  violent  than  among 
the  native  residents.  In  the  foreign  portion  of  the  population  11,056  deaths  by  cholera  were  reported 
in  the  census  of  1850,  besides  an  increase  from  the  other  zymotic  diseases.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  emigration  which  has  continued  to  arrive  on  our  shores;  and  being  attracted  to  the  commercial 
centres  where  the  disease  chiefly  prevailed,  the  mortality  of  emigrants  then  rose  to  nearly  as  large  an 
amount  as  it  has  now  reached  ten  years  after.  Including  persons  of  unknown  birth-place,  the  returns 


have  been  as  follows : 

Deaths  of  foreigners  in  1S50  . . . . .  32,970 

Deaths  of  foreigners  in  1860  . . .  34,705 


A  State  registry  of  the  annual  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  has  been  for  several  years  in 
operation  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  South 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  The  deaths  in  several  of  the  principal  cities,  are  annually  registered  and 
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reported,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  boards  of  health.  Whenever  the  deaths  could  be  more 
correctly  ascertained  from  these  local  records  the  census  marshals  were  authorized  to  copy  them; 
but  on  examination  they  appear  to  have  rarely  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  with  one  large 
exception,  mentioned  below.  The  records  were  generally  obtained  by  inquiry  from  house  to  house,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  facts  embraced  in  the  other  schedules.  It  is  evident  that  the  population  in 
all  varieties  of  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  was  a  present  and  visible  fact  to  the  enumerator,  with 
scarce  a  chance  of  omission.  But  the  deaths  of  the  past  twelve  months  were  matters  of  recollection 
of  which  a  portion  would  naturally  be  forgotten,  and  in  the  occasional  removal  and  breaking  up  of 
families  another  portion  would  be  lost.  A  precise  enumeration  was  therefore  impracticable,  and  the 
census  of  deaths  is  admitted  to  he  deficient  in  numbers;  nevertheless,  being  taken  in  the  same 
manner,  it  is  presumed  that  over  extensive  sections  of  country  the  returns  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
and  though  not  the  whole,  will  be  regarded  as  very  large  examples  or  representative  numbers  of  all, 
and  relatively  reliable. 

A  full  registration  of  the  social  statistics  is  a  work  of  time  and  experience,  proceeding  yearly  from 
deficient  to  more  returns.  In  Massachusetts  such  an  organization  is  in  practical  operation,  and  our 
marshals  appear  in  tins  instance  to  have  resorted  to  the  State  registry.  The  resulting  proportion 
of  deaths  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  summary  is  noticed  to  be  relatively  greater  in  Massachusetts,  but 
the  disparity  will  be  rightly  ascribed  to  the  better  conditions  under  which  the  permanent  registry . 
operates,  rather  than  to  any  marked  difference  of  climate  compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  States. 

The  relative  mortality  in  the  great  natural  divisions  is  found  to  be  as  follows : 


NATURAL  divisions. 

RATE  OF  MORTALITY. 

Deaths  in  I860. 

Per  cent,  of 
population. 

Per  cent,  lu 
1850. 

X.— Thu  lowlands  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

15,292 

30,154 

1. 34 

1.45 

H.— 'The  lower  Mississippi  valley, 

GompriBtng  Louisiana  and  a  breadth  of  two  counties  along  each  bank  of  th©  river  northward  to  Cape  Girardeau,  In  Missouri. . .  - 

1.81 

2.38 

in.— The  Alleghany  region,  i 

26,340 

0.96 

IV,— THE  INTERMEDIATE  REGION, 

Surrounding  the  AllechanieB,  and  extending  to  the  lowlands  of  tho  Atlantic  and  to  tR& Mississippi  valley _ _ _ 

79,615 

3, 091 

1.32 

0.95 

1.19 

0.92 

V.— The  Pactic  coast, 

California,  Oregon,  and  ‘WflBh1iigtnn  -  - 

VI.— The  Nohtheastebh  States, 

Main  a,  Nnw  TTampRhinij  and  Vflrrprmt  r  r 

15,438 

1. 24 

1.25 

VH— The  Northwestern  States, 

Wisconsin,  Iowa,' and  Minnesota . . . * . . . . . . 

15,508 

0.98 

1.01 

Tho  whole  United  States ............ .............. .................................... 

1.27  j 

1.41 

In  a  general  manner  the  leading  features  may  be  thus  indicated : 

Divisions  with  least  mortality. — The  Alleghany  region ;  the  Nonlnoestern  States  ;  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Divisions  with  average  mortality. —  The  Northeastern  States  ;  plain  or  undulating  country  of 
the  interior. 

Divisions  with  greater  mortality. — The  lower  Mississippi  valley;  lowlands  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
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The  first  division,  comprising  the  great  Atlantic  plain,  was  remarked  by  the  early  -explorers  in 
America,  on  account  of  its  uniform  level  over  a  length  of  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
extending  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  inland.  The  sea  and  shore  meet,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
mingled  series  of  bays,  estuaries,  and  small  islands  rising  just  above  the  tide.  The  low  grounds  in 
summer  abound  in  miasm,  and  a  single  night’s  exposure  in  the  rice-fields  of  Carolina  is  said  to  be  very 
dangerous,  and  is  carefully  avoided.  But,  away  from  the  cypress  swamps  and  marshes,  there  is 
generally  a  sandy  soil;  and  the  aggregate  mortality  is  found  by  the  census,  to  rise  above,  though  not 
much  above,  the  general  average  of  the  whole  country.  In  every  few  years,  however,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  low  portions  from  Norfolk  southward,  and  extending  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  visited 
by  epidemic  disease,  when  the  mortality  rises  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  amount. 

In  respect  to  the  second  division,  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  the  low  valley  or  trough  of  the 
Missouri  river,  for  example,  is  five  miles  in  width,  the  alluvial  tract  of  the  Mississippi  is  often  from  forty 
to  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  On  each  side  of  this  river  plain  are  the  line  of  bluffs,  which  are  very  steep, 
and  in  some  places  rise  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  river  is  described  as  coursing  its  way 
between  these  bluffs,  so  called,  veering  here,  to  one  side — there,  to  the  other,  and  occasionally  leaving , 
the  whole  alluvial  tract  on  one  side.  The  annual  flood  commences  in  March,  continuing  two  or  three 
months.  During  this  time  the  flood  rises  to  the  not  unusual  depth  of  fifty  feet, below  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  river,  the  additional  depth  decreasing  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  New  Orleans.  The  lateral 
overflow  is  principally  on  the  western  side,  and  covers  an  area  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  wide.  A 
periodic  inundation  of  such  vast  dimensions,  will  rank  among  the  grandest  features  of  the  western 
continent.  Towards  the  last  of  May  the  water  subsides,  leaving  the  broad  alluvial  plain  interspersed 
with  lakes,  stagnant  pools,  and  swamps,  abounding  in  cottonwood,  cypress,  and  coarse  grass.  The 
flood  leaves  also,  a  new  layer  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  exposed  to  fermentation  and  decay  under 
the  augmenting  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  air  becomes  unusually  damp 
during  the  hot  season,  the  conditions  of  epidemic  disease,  according  to  medical  authority,  are  fully 
present.  What  the  Roman  poet  expressively  termed  the  “cohort  of  fevers”  then  advances  upon  the 
human  race,  as  it  were,  in  destructive  conflict ;  the  abundant  alluvial  matter  decomposing  under  a  high 
temperature,  with  occasionally  a  more  humid  and  stagnant  atmosphere.  These  are  stated  to  be  the 
conditions  by  which  the  mortality  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  lias  reached  the  high  rate  indicated 
by  the  census.  The  portion  ‘embraced  in  the  foregoing  classification,  was  terminated  on  the  north 
with  the  county  of  Cape  Girardeau,  for  the  reason  that  the  hilly  country  in  that  vicinity  is  connected 
with  a  rocky  stratum  traversing  the  beds  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  From  this  great 
chain  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  an  extent  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles.  The 
entire  valley,  according  to  geologists,  may  have  once  been  an  arm  or  estuary  of  the  ocean  extending 
inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  present  influence  of  so  large  an  area  of  alluvial  matter  must 
pervade  the  adjacent  borders  to  a  certain  undefined  extent. 

The  third  division,  or  Alleghany  country ,  is  exhibited  by  the  statistics,  as  a  region  of  great 
salubrity.  It  consists  of  high  ridges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-coast  through  an  extent  of 
nine  hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles.  The  ridges  are  generally 
well  watered  and  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  between  are  extensive  and  fertile  valleys ;  they  are 
known  as  the  Blue  ridge,  Alleghany  ridge,  North  mountain,  Cumberland  ridge,  and  others.  The 
region  has  been  termed  an  elevated  plateau  or  water- shed,  whence  the  rivers  flow  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys.  The  ridges  being  for  the  most  part  about 
half  a  mile  high,  appear  to  exercise  no  other  influence  on  the  climate  than  what  is  due  to  mere 
elevation,  thus  securing  a  pure  atmosphere  and  other  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  population. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  seasons  of  the  year  have  an  entirely  different  type  from  that  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  A  cold  sea  current  apparently  cools  down  the  temperature  of  summer,  so  that  July  is 
only  8°  or  9°  Fahrenheit  warmer  than  January,  and  September  is  the  hottest  month.  From  this  cause, 
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Indian  corn  fails  to  come  to  maturity,  although  wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  orchard  fruits,  flourish 
in  fine  perfection  *  The  clastic  atmosphere  and  bracing  effect  of  the  climate  have  been  remarked  by 
settlers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  northwestern  States  a  continental,  as  distinguished  from  a  sea  climate,  prevails  with  wide 
extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  northeastern  States,  also,  the  thermometer  ranges  through  more  than 
a  hundred  degrees  from  winter  to  summer,  yet  the  year  appears  generally  healthy.  Without  entering 
into  further  details  on  this  or  the  other  divisions,  enough  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show  a  certain 
correspondence  between  the  physical  features  of  the  country  and  the  mortality  returns  of  the  census. 


Ratio  of  deaths  in  Europe. 


Norway .... 
Sweden .... 
Denmark  . . 
England ... 

France  - 

Belgium ... 
Netherlands 
Prussia .... 


COUNTRIES. 


■3  5 


47 

44 

46 


The  wide  deviation  of  the  stated  ratio  in  the  United  States  from  these  values, is  partly  due  to  the 
more  youthful  character  of  the  American  population,  sustained  by  a  constant  immigration.  However 
by  the  aid  of  the  rates  of  mortality  at  different  ages  in  England  and  France, f  with  those  of  Belgium 
applied  to  the  United  States  census  of  I860,  the  unequal  distribution  of  ages  is  here  corrected  in  the 
three  values  of  the  last  column.  From  a  combination  of  statistical  data,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  L.  W.  Meeclqlhat  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  half  century,  has  con¬ 
tinued  between  limits,  whereof  the  higher  is  represented  by  the  English  life  table,  and  the  lower  by 
those  of  continental  Europe.  From  this  proposition,  compared  with  the  last  column  above,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  derived,  that  the  annual  deaths  in  the  United  States  have  been  one  in  45  or  46  of  the  population. 
There  are  localities  where  the  “length  of  days”  among  the  people  is  considerably  above  this  standard, 
and  others  where  it  is  below  it;  the  value  just  stated,  in  the  long  average,  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 

According  to  this  determination  of  one  annual  death  in  45.5  living  at  the  middle  of  the  year,  the 
323,272  deaths  returned  in  1850,  by  supplying  the  omissions,  become  501,000;  and  the  394,123  deaths 
enumerated  in  1860  should  similarly  be  increased  to  680,000.  At  this  rate,  nearly  six  millions  of  our 
population  have  deceased  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  the  advancing 
numbers  of  a  new  generation. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  of  ages,  sex,  and  color,  the  numbers  returned  are  given  in  the  table 
following;  in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  supply  omissions,  which  are  probably  more  frequent  in  infancy 
than  at  older  ages.  Dividing  the  number  of  deaths  enumerated,  by  the  corresponding  population  as  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  year  of  enumeration,  the  following  relations  to  the  population  are  indicated: 


0  These  observations  apply  more  Immediately  to  San  Francisco ;  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  line  of  the  coast,  the  mountains  are 
approached,  wi.h  much  wider  variations  of  temperature,  and  other  marked  features, 
f  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  (England,)  p.  32. 
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Annual  deaths ,  -per  cent.,  1860. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total,  1860. 

Total,  1850. 

Total  population . ■ 

1.32 

1.24 

1.28 

1.41 

White . 

1.25 

1.10 

1.21 

1.37 

Free  colored . . . 

1.36 

1.19 

1.27 

1.50 

Slave . | 

1.80 

1.73 

1.76 

1.63 

Compared  with  each  other,  the  per-centage  of  mortality  among  females  is  less  than  that  of  males, 
for  all  classes.  Possibly  the  greater  mortality  indicated  among  slaves  may  arise  from  increased  labor 
during  the  season  when  cotton  and  sugar  crops  are  gathered,  or  from  a  more  full  record  by  masters  of 
the  deaths  of  this  class.  The  less  mortality  among  whites  is  evidently  connected  with  their  more 
affluent  circumstances,  including  the  command  of  the  highest  medical  skill  and  the  requisite  care  and 
attendance  in  sickness. 

The  further  development  of  this  portion  of  the  census,  or  the  statistics  of  deaths  and  diseases,  is 
deferred  to  the  volume  on  mortality,  in  preparation. 


Deaths  in  the  United  States,  classified  by  ages,  sex,  color,  and  civil  condition,  1S60. 


AGES.  | 

!  WHOLE  NUMBER  ENUMERATED. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

SLAVE. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.  | 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SI.  | 

F. 

44, 703 
SO,  657 
12,551 
7,584 
5,352 
13,838 
6,307 

B,  155 
10,426 
0,406 
16, 293 

36,939 

81, 641 
38,461. 

34,556  | 

28,052 

578 

■443 

0,568 

8,444 

11,176  | 
7,099  : 
5, 161 
13,685 
6,776  | 
9,301 

484 

. ! 

14,083 

10,513 

1 

33,137 

591 

8,742 

7,619 

! 

j.  36,811 

• 

11,601 

4,008 

6,364 

;  11,430 

5, 040  ' 

198 

169 

2,030 

1,402 

1, 622 

2,  086 

13,173 

127 

136 

1,  600 

15—20 . 

7,028 

169 

216 

2,057 

20—25  . J 

10,594  1 
9,595 
15, 440 

25—30  . . . . 

V  10,353  | 

16, 582 

335 

377 

3,234 

3,230 

30—40  . . . 

31, 733 

1  12, 844 

261 

276 

1,941 

2, 320 

40—50  . * . . 

13, 533 

10,  546 

24,079 
20, 450 
20, 168 

11.687 

8, 604 

231 

205 

1, 615  | 
1,375  j 
1,493 
023  | 

1,737 

GO-GO . . 

11,912 

8,538 
8,852 
7,925  ! 

10,333 

7,081 

204 

188 

1,  SCO 

60—70  . * . ! 

11,316 

9,009 

4,790 

7,438 

191 

163 

|  1, 251 

70—80 . . . 1 

16, 934 

1  7. 952  1 

7, 051 

129 

126  ! 

748 

80—90  . 

4, 832 

9,622 

2, 8G4 
985 

4,224 

4,254 

68 

90 

498 

488 

so— . . . . 

1,281 

1,583 

1  1,070 

52 

78 

371 

435 

Unknown.  . _ ...... _ .  i _ .......... _ 

640 

345 

427 

126  ' 

15 

20 

198 

190 

Total.. . . 

207,932 

186, 191 

394, 123 

169,697 

140,737 

3,149 

2,071 

35, 086 

33,488 

NATIVITY  AND  PARENTAGE. 

The  deaths  of  foreigners  registered  in  the  years  1850  and  1860  have  already  been  stated.  Instead 
of  such  a  classification  by  Nativities,  or -as  foreign-born  and  native-born,  the  improvement  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  schedules  of  the  census  to  enumerate  and  classify  by  parentage.  The  city  returns  of 
Boston  and  Providence  exemplify  the  latter  method.  Dr.  Snow,  the  city  registrar  of  Providence,  dis¬ 
cussing  its  advantages,  observes  that  the  foreigners  as  a  class,  in  many  cities,  are  under  entirely  different 
sanitary  influences  from  those  of  the  American  population.  The  unwholesome  tenements  in  which  they 
live  are  referred  to  their  want  of  conveniences  and  ignorance  of  hygienic  rules.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  great  mortality  of  the  children,  although  born  here,  should  be  included  with  that  of  their 
parents.  The  distinction  of  parentage,  American  and  foreign,  is  claimed  to  be  better  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  sanitary,  social,  and  other  investigation. 
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DEATHS  OF  CENTENARIANS. 

The  total  deaths  of  persons  aged  100  years,  and  upwards,  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  466.  Of 
these  137  were  whites,  39  free  colored,  and  290  slaves.  Of  the  colored,  however,  215,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  were  reported  as  dying  at  the  age  of  100  years,  which  would  indicate  that  many  of  the 
ages  at  death  were  only  estimated  in  round  numbers,  and  are  not  fully  accurate.  The  three  oldest  of 
the  record,  are  two  deaths  of  slaves  in  Alabama  at  the  age  of  130  years  each,  and  one  in  Georgia  at  the 
age  of  1 3  7  years.  Among  the  white  population  are  recorded  the  death  of  a  native  Mexican,  in  California, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  120  years;  and  next  younger,  of  two  females  at  the  age  of  115,  one  of  whom  was 
born  and  died  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  other,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Georgia. 


POPULATION  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

A  periodic  enumeration  or  census,  of  the  people,  has  become  the  custom  of  all  civilized  nations. 
In  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Italy,  the  census  is 
taken  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years ;  in  France  and  Sweden  at  the  end  of  every  five  years ;  and  every 
three  years  in  Prussia.  Since  the  year  1830,  inclusive,  the  census  of  the  United  States  is  designed  to 
number  the  population  with  reference  to  the  1st  day  of  June,  instead  of  the  1st  of  August,  as  had 
been  previously  done.  The  English  census  of  1841  was  taken  for  the  night  of  June  6 — 7 ;  but  for 
subsequent  enumerations,  both  in  England  and  France,  the  month  of  April  has  been  adopted;  in 
Norway,  November;  in  Denmark,  February;  and  in  Sweden  and  the  German  states,  December;  at 
which  time  the  people  are  least  absent  from  their  places  of  residence.  To  avoid  too  great  expense, 
the  International  Statistical  Congress  has  recommended  that  the  census  be  taken  every  ten  years  in 
full  details,  depending,  in  the  intervals,  on  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  returns  of  emigra¬ 
tion  and  immigration.  The  decennial  census  may  thus  give,  not  only  the  statistics  of  population,  but 
also  of  production. 

The  following  table  of  the  population  of  foreign  countries,  with  distinction  of  age  and  sex  for 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  is  copied  from  the  official  documents  of  the  several  nations, 
through  the  work  of  Professor  Wappaus,*  by  whom  they  were  collected.  A  few  thousands  of 
unknown  age  are  omitted,  as’  inconsiderable.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  uniformly  the 
males  exceed  the  females  in  infancy,  and  up  to  the  age  of  about  fifteen  years.  After  passing  this  age 
the  order  is  reversed,  the  females  become  the  more  numerous  class,  and  increasingly  so,  till  at  the 
oldest  ages,  from  90  upwards,  the  females  exceed  the  males  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  The  frequent  wars 
in  Europe,  and  the  camp  fife  of  large  standing  armies,  will  doubtless  be  assigned  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  this  disparity.  Yet,  in  our  own  census,  the  women  of  advanced  age  attain  a 
decided  majority  of  numbers,  after  the  age  of  70  years,  though  the  male  class  are  the  more  numerous 
at  all  ages  below  70.  An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  is  readily 
explained,  perhaps,  by  an  undue  aggregation  from  the  adjacent  ages. 


*  Bevolfcenmg'a  Statistik,  ii,  p.  212,  44. 
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Glassification  by  ages  and  sexes,  of  the  population  of  foreign  countries. 


COUNTRIES. 

Under  5, 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

France . . . 

1, 682, 986 

1, 638,  833 

1,676,290 

1,618,931 

1, 602, 340 

1,544,087 

1,593,943 

1. 554,268 

2,888,877 

2,955,508 

2,640,005 

2, 627, 877 

2,238,529 

2,  218, 342 

England . 

1,176,753 

1,171, 354 

1,050,228 

1,042,131 

963, 995 

949, 362 

873,236 

883,953 

1,494/800 

1, 642,282 

1, 150, 569 

1, 214, 116 

867, 093 

900, 515 

Scotland . 

189, 055 

182,458 

172,106 

167, 747 

162,554 

154,896 

145,855 

153,989 

232,944 

277,772 

164,402 

194, 038 

127,454 

148,220 

Ireland . 

523, 727 

505,798 

544,854 

531,351 

518,876 

499,473 

432,037 

453,723 

666,328 

731,182 

455, 078 

497, 356 

364,  398 

387,333 

Netherlands . 

173, 499 

171, 028 

174,902 

171,284 

266,252 

163,103 

142, 055 

141,688 

261,962 

270,891 

201, 270 

209,  G19 

157, 474 

167,194 

Belgium . 

254, 286 

•  250,755 

239,527 

233,544 

216,687 

207,334 

197,388 

192,510 

362,588 

358, 173 

205,  G91 

290, 513 

261, 03B 

250, 0G9 

Sweden . 

220, 080 

217,618 

185,832 

185, 515 

167,548 

168,153 

169,953 

170,296 

303,957 

312, 402 

229,097 

241,  G07 

165, 913 

182,029 

Norway ...... - - 

102, 008 

98, 837 

85,094 

83, 901 

75,980 

72,981 

63,784 

63,070 

123, 164 

136,453 

100,288 

101,722 

63,864 

60,628 

Denmark  .. . 

86, 743 

86, 389 

77,613 

75,737 

70, 634 

68,813 

63,030 

62,741 

113,485 

125, 447 

97, G17 

97,697 

76,  096 

78,001 

Schleswig .... . . 

23, 779 

22, 664 

20,517 

19, 511 

18,097 

17,930 

16, 808 

16, 411 

30,089 

32,492 

82,874 

23, 384 

20, 032 

20,010 

Holstein....- . 

32,994 

32, 944 

29, 101 

27, 856 

25,051 

2,791,851 

1  t429, 272 
307,957 

02,268 

24,050 

2,708,265 

+428, 992 

285,296 

57,005 

22, 6GG  ! 

22,558 

740,005 

40,  GOO 

40,875 

30,783 

1, 155, 628 

278,458 

217, 681 

'  56,782 

29,965  ! 

26,136 

23, 332 

Sardinia.. _ ......  j 

Papal  States . j 

247,953 

184, 175 

242,  960 

171, 986 
82,  968  | 

237, 753 

181,024 

69, 800 

233,407 

168, 819 

68,926 

1, 335, 138 

345, 487 

281,  G8G 

88, 730 

1,410, 595 

348, 370  ; 

265, 725 

78, 122 

1, 136, 306 
|  273,283 

1  208,826 
47,210 

760, 649 

213,271  , 

176, 342 

38,725 

220,218 

170, 137 

30, 817 

Upper  Canada - - 

86, 124 

54, 735  j 

55,318 

Lower  Canada . 

;  84, 385 

82, 351 

63,509 

62,606 

53,357 

51,282 

49,730 

52,834 

69, 577 

74,133 

46,040 

44,741 

34, 174 

31,621 

Aggregate . 

3,069,246 

4, 058, 937 

|4, 809, 140 

4,691,266 

7,032,719 

•7,401,012 

4,491,753  jd,  564, 030 

1 

8,639,508  jD,  060, 422 

7,149,889 

|7, 240, 260 

5,  592, 688 

j  5,  G80,  816 

Glassification,  by  ages  and  sexes,  of  the  population  of  foreign  countries - — Continued. 


COUNTRIES. 

50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  arid  under  90. 

Over  90, 

Totul. 

! 

Aggregate 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

11. 

p. 

M. 

!  F. 

France . 

1, 777, 690 

1, 859, 216 

1, 060, 602 

1,247,163 

504,591 

572,886 

97,382 

129,463 

6, 697 

9,941 

17, 777, 012 

17,976,515 

35, 753,527 

England..,..., . 

600, 996 

634,092 

378,880 

429, 949 

179,746 

SIC,  518 

42,113 

57, 132 

2,816 

4,080 

8, 781, 225 

0,146,384 

17, 927,  609 

Scotland . 

90, 061 

109, 381 

55, 360 

73, 975 

27,440 

37,707 

7, 569 

11, 815 

679 

1,271 

1,375,479 

1, 513, 263 

2, 888,742 

Irclaud . 

259,446 

270, 236 

104,373 

180,887 

63,323 

64,  609 

21,021 

25, 944 

3,075 

4,170 

4, 016, 53G 

4,152,071 

8,168,607 

Netherlands . 

117,026 

131,997 

07,387 

83,769 

29,669 

37, 813 

C,  G82 

8,971 

402 

614 

1,498,676 

1,557,971 

3, 056,  GJ7 

Belgium . . 

155,615 

182, 942 

110,326 

127, 783 

54,732 

Cl,  810 

13,998 

16,831 

1,048 

1,412 

2, 1C3, 524 

2, 173, 672 

4,337,196 

Sweden . 

132,447 

157, 194 

75,658 

102,827 

30, 591 

47, 14C 

5,352 

9,974 

211 

532 

1, 087, 248 

1,795,203 

3,482,541 

Norway . 

54,744 

61,548 

38,061 

45,830 

15,569 

21,123 

4j  401 

6,541 

458 

908 

729, 905 

760, 142 

1, 490,  047 

Denmark . 

Schleswig.  . 

53,664 

57,263 

32,481 

38,476 

15,739 

19,442 

3,317 

4,941 

191 

360 

602, 440 

715,307 

1,407,747 

ona  onn 

Holstein ............ 

17,472 

17, 043 

11,144 

11,165 

4,719 

4,880 

882 

826 

1, 090 

981 

56 

71 

241, 644 

237,720 

otw,  auu 

479,  364 

Spain . 

543,779 

576, 557 

307,676 

317, 765 

91,646 

96,984 

17,418 

20,431 

1,253 

2,298 

7,670,671 

7,793,407 

15, 461,078 

Sardinia . 

159,573 

162,744 

108,514 

99, 639 

43, 255 

34, 741 

8,589 

6,245 

582 

429 

2, 072, 707 

2,053,028 

4, 125,735 

Papal  States........ 

120,287 

122,571 

86,417 

89,519 

37,137 

35, 173 

6,679 

6,031 

354 

366 

1, 590, 729 

1, 524, 449 

3,124,178 

Upper  Canada . 

23, 567 

18, 054 

11,683 

8,673 

4,117 

3,039 

989 

757 

144 

131 

497,  664 

451,020 

948, 684 

Lower  Canada . 

23,161 

20,487 

13,022 

11,073 

6,127 

4,957 

1,593 

1,437 

218 

227 

444,893 

437, 749 

882, 642 

Aggregate . 

4,143,420 

4,396,137 

2,531,365 

2,878,317 

1,112,298 

1,263,780 

238,811  |308,S84 

18,242 

27,804 

51,429,079 

52,471,165 

103,909,244 

*  0  and  under  15. 

1 10  and  under  20, 

Note.— Date  Census :  In  Prance,  1851 ;  England  and  Scotland,  1851  ?  Ireland,  1841 ;  Netherlands,  1849 ;  Belgium,:  1846  j  Sweden,  1850  j  Norway,  1855 ;  Denmark,  1845} 

SeMeswig  and  Holstein,  1845 ;  Spain,  1857;  Sardinia,  1838 ;  Papal  States,  1853;  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  1852, 
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From  the  same  source,  we  find  the  proportions  of  population  enumerated  at  the  several  periods  of 
life,  to  be  as  follows,  introducing  the  results  of  the  United  States  census  of  1860  : 


Proportions  of  10,000  living. 


In  France,  the  small  increase  of  the  population  by  the  excess  of  births  above  the  deaths,  has  long 
been  remarked ;  the  growth  in  recent  times  being  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  In  the  Netherlands 
or  Holland,  the  decennial  increase  has  been  about  3  per  cent,  greater  than  in  France ;  and  from  the 
preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  younger  ages  under  twenty-five  or  thirty,  the  French 
population  is  accordingly  the  less  numerous  for  equal  aggregates  of  population.  The  column  for 
Belgium,  and  others  following,  will  furnish  similar  correspondences,  showing  that  the  rate  per  cent,  of 
increase  of  population,  and  the  proportion  living  at  younger  ages,  both  increase  or  both  decrease 
together.  The  most  rapid  increase  is  correctly  indicated  to  be  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Canadas, 
where  the  rate  from  births  alone  has  been  about  28  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  from  births  and  immi¬ 
gration  35  per  cent.,  in  ten  years. 

The  dissimilar  distribution  of  ages  in  the  different  countries,  will  likewise  serve  to  show  that 
“the  average  age  of  the  population”  is  modified  by  such  distribution  of  ages,  and  consequently  by  the 
rate  of  annual  increase.  In  a  general  statement,  the  average  age  of  a  stationary  population,  where  the 
births  and  deaths  have,  been  equal  for  a  century,  will  equally  express  the  years  which  the  population 
have  lived  at  a  census,  and  the  years  which  they  will  live.  According  to  Dr.  Farr,  the  mean  age  of 
males  living  in  England  at  the  census  of  1841,  for  example,  was  25  years;  whereas,  if  the  population 
were  stationary,  the  mean  age  would  be  32  years,  under  the  same  law  of  mortality. 

How  much  the  rate  of  increase  and  the  larger  or  smaller  proportion  at  youthful  ages  will  change 
the  mean  age  of  the  living,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  table  from  Wappaus.  'The  number 
for  the  United  States  refers  to  the  white  population  of  1850 : 


Mean  Age  of  the  Population  of  different  Countries. 


Years. 

Franco. . . . . . 31.06 

Belgium . . . . . ; . .  28.63 

Papal  States . . .  28.16 

Denmark . 27.85 

Netherlands . . . 27.76 

Sweden. . 27.66 

Norway .  27.53 


Yean. 

Sardinia —  — . 27.22 

Great  Britain . . 26.56 

Ireland.. . . . . *  25.32 

Dnited  States .  23.10 

Lower  Canada .  21. S6 

Upper  Canada . 21.23 


The  mean  ages  of  the  living  population  of  the  United  States  computed  for  1860  are  given  below, 
in  connexion  with  the  like  ages  for  1850.  The  mean  age  of  the  three  classes  is  on  the  increase;  but 
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while  this  fact  implies  that  the  proportion  of  adults  is  increasing,  and  the  birth  rate  is  diminishing,  it  has 
but  little  significance  in  relation  to  the  law  of  mortality,  which  is  believed  to  continue  nearly  unvaried 
from  year  to  year. 

Average  Age  of  Whites,  Free  Colored,  and  Slaves,  in  the  United  States. 


Population.  * 

Mean  age  1860. 

Mean  age  1850. 

Whites . . 

23.53  years. 

23.10  years. 

Free  colored . 

24.75  years. 

24.54  years. 

Blares . * . 

21.39  years. 

21.35  years. 

Average . 

23.28  years. 

22.89  years. 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 

Respecting  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  it  is*evident,  that  as  the  population 
gradually  increases  from  year  to  year,  the  density  also  increases.  The  following  values  refer  to  the 
period  1850-1855 : 


Number  of  Inhabitants  to  the  Square  Mile. 


Belgium . .  397 

Prussia .  159 

Netherlands . . .  250 

Sardinia . .  . _  225 

Hanover .  123 

"Wurtemberg .  210 

Ireland . 205 

German  States .  177 

Scotland .  92 

Sweden .  21 

_  „  _  _  .  _  _  13 

France .  176 

In  the  preliminary  report,  reference  was  made  to  the  surprisingly  regular  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  for  sixty  years.  In  1801,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was 
9,156,171;  in  1811, 10,454,529;  in  1821, 12,172,664;  in  1831,  14,051,986;  in  1841, 16,035,198;  in  1851, 
18,054,170;  in  1861,  20,223,746.  The  rates  of  increase  per  cent,  during  these  several  decades,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  end  of  1801,  were  14, 16, 15, 14,  15,  12.  As  has  been  observed,  the  falling  off  in  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  increase  from  1851  to  1861  was  accidental,  emigration  having  carried  out  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  ten  years,  no  less  than  2,287,205  persons. 

In  eleven  districts,  there  was  an  excess  of  registered  births  over  registered  deaths  of  2,260,576, 
and  in  the  same  districts,  there  was  an  ascertained  increase  of  2,134,116  persons. 

The  census  of  Scotland,  taken  on  the  same  day,  exhibits  a  total  population  of  3,061,251,  of  whom!' 
1,446,982  were  males  and  1,614,269  females.  There  were  679,025  separate  families,  and  393,289 
inhabited  houses.  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  attending  school,  was 
456,699.  The  increase  in  the  whole  population  since  1851,  was  172,509,  or  a  trifle  over  six  per  cent. 
The  females  outnumbered  the  males  in  Scotland  by  167,287. 

In  the  returns  for  Scotland,  a  list  of  seventy-six  cities  and  towns  is  given,  containing  1,244,578 
inhabitants.  Whether  this  comprises  the  entire  urban  as  distinguished  from  the  rural  population,  docs 
not  appear;  but  such  is  probably  the  fact,  since  a  few  of  the  places  named  are  mere  villages  or  hamlets 
of  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  these  cities  and  towns  was 
89,520,  showing  13.-90  inmates  to  each  house.  The  number  of  separate  families  is  stated  to  be  286,585, 
giving  4.28  individuals  to  each  family.  Edinburgh,  the  capital,  contains  9,820  inhabited  houses,  and  a 
population  of  168,000;  each  house,  therefore,  contains  17.12  inhabitants.  Glasgow  is  the  principal 
commercial  city.  Its  population  is  394,857,  and  it  has  13,873  houses  which  are  inhabited,  showing 
that  each  house  accommodates  28.45  persons. 
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Ireland. — It  was  found  that,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1861,  Ireland  contained  5,764,543  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2,804,961  were  males  and  2,959,582  females.  The  decrease  of  the  whole  population  from  1851, 
as  shown  by  this  return,  was  787,842,  being  at  the  rate  of  12.02  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years.  In 
1841  the  population  of  Ireland  was  8,175,124,  and  in  1851  6,552,385.  The  falling  off  during  that  de¬ 
cade  was  1,622,739,  or  19.85  per  cent.  The  only  localities  in  which  an  increase  of  population  was 
shown  by  the  last  census,  were  Dublin  and  the  towns  of  *Carrickfergus  and  Belfast,  where  there  is  a 
gain  of  18.88  per  cent,  on  the  returns  of,  1851.  In  explanation  of  the  general  decrease  of  population 
in  Ireland,  it  is  stated  that  of  2,249,255  emigrants  leaving  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
31st  March,  1851,  to  the  8th  April,  1861,  1,230,986  were  Irish,  of  whom  1,174,179  persons  were  set 
down  as  permanent  emigrants.  It  is  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  last  decade  was  remarkably  free 
from  famine,  pestilence,  riots,  and  civil  commotions,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  country  was  such  as 
ordinarily  produces  an  increase,  rather  than  a  decline  of  population.  But  the  effects  of  the  great 
calamities  of  1846,  and  subsequent  years,  extended  over  the  first  few  years  of  the  last  decade,, 
precluding  the  restorative  energies  of  the  country  from  coming  into  force  and  action. 

As  to  religion,  the  Irish  people  are  divided  as  follows:  4,490,583  are  Roman  Catholics;  678,661 
belong  to  the  established  church  of  England,  and  586,563  are  Protestant  dissenters.  The  last-named 
class  includes  528,992  Presbyterians  and  -44,532  Methodists.  The  Protestant  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  chiefly  found  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  it  is  about  equal  in  number  to  the  Catholic. 
The  commissioners,  in  their  report,  note  it  as  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  objections  were  made 
to  the  inquiries  directed  to  be  put  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that  fifteen  complaints  were  made 
to  them  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  results. 

The  total  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Ireland,  in  1861,  was  993,233;  in  1851,  1,046,223;  and 
in  1841,  1,328,839.  This  shows  a  falling  off  corresponding  with  the  decrease  of  population.  The 
diminution  of  inhabited  houses  from  1841  to  1851,  was  at  the  rate  of  21.27  per  cent.,  and  the  decrease 
since  1851,  was  5.08  per  .cent.  It  was  found  that  there  were  1.14  families  in  each  house. 

The  number  of  families  returned  was  1,129,218,  showing  a  decrease  of  75,101,  or  6.24  per  cent, 
on  the  returns  for  1851.  The  decrease  from  1841  to  1851,  was  268,468  families,  being  at  the  rate  of 
18.23  per  cent.;  (the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  in  1861  was  5.10;  in  1851,  5.44;  1841,  5.54;) 
results  showing  a  gradual  thinning  out  of  the  households,  attributable  to  emigration  and  the  other  causes 
leading  to  a  decline  in  the  population.  From  these  statements  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  but  little  exceeds  twenty-nine  millions,  and  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  not  only,  for  the  first  time,  reached  that  of  the  mother  country,  but  has  run  beyond  hers 
near  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people. 

British  America. — In  the  different  provinces,  the  census  appears  to  have  been  formerly  taken  at 
irregular  intervals  of  years.  To  afford  a  more  definite  idea  of  their  progress,  the  official  enumeration 
stated  in  Macgregor’s  Statistics,  vol.  V,  and  in  other  authorities,  have  here  been  interpolated,  as  follows: 


Population  of  British  America. 


Provinces.  ■ 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

Upper  Canada . . . 

.  210,437 

436,436 

830,225 

1, 395, 222 

Lower  Canada _ _ 

500,267  1 

629,943 

835, 540 

3,106,666 

New  Brunswick . 

91,812 

131,040 

187, 026 

233,727 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton . 

153,218 

202,820 

268,481 

330,699 

Prince  Edward’s . . 

27,244 

45,144 

68, 037  | 

80, 648 

Newfoundland . - . . 

69,610 

83,343 

99,786 

124,608 

Total . 

Decennial  increase  per  cent . 

1,052,588 

1,528,728 
'  49.74  j 

2,289,095 
45. 23 #  | 

3,271,570 

38.35 
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From  British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  no  return  of  population  has  been  received.  The 
population  was  estimated  at  6,000,  of  whom  about  1,000  were  British,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
remainder  were  Asiatics  and  Negroes.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  population  of  tbe 
principal  cities  of  Canada  ranks  as  follows: 


Montreal . . .  90,323 

Quebec . . . .  51,109 

Toronto .  44,  821 

Hamilton .  19,  096 


Ottawa .  14,  699 

Kingston .  13,  743 

London . .  11,555 

Three  Rivers . . . 6,  058 


Concerning  Labrador,  and  tbe  Indian  territory,  the  few  thousands  scattered  over  them,  have 
increased  since  1830;  yet  the  number  is  small,  Macgregor  states  that  in  1850  the  resident  population 
of  Labrador,  for  example,  did  not  amount  to  7,000  inhabitants. 

The  growth  of  population  in  Upper  Canada  or  Canada  West,  and  tbe  other  provinces,  has  been 
very  rapid,  being  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  tbe  decade  from  1830  to  1840,  decreasing  to  38.35  per  cent, 
from  1850  to  1860,  which  last  rate  is  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  free  population  of  tbe  United 
States  during  the  same  period. 

With  respect  to  the  early  colonial  population,  a  census  of  the  French  settlements  in  North  America 
in  1688  showed  but  11,249  persons,  according  to  Bancroft,  being  about  one-twentieth,  of  the  number  in 
the  English  settlements.  A  later  census  of  Canada,  in  1759,  showed  but  about  82,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  seven  thousand  could  serve  as  soldiers.  In  tbe  year  following,  the  whole  country  passed 
under  English  rule. 

Mexico. — The  population  of  Mexico  in  1850,  with  the  names  and  tbe  areas  of  its  twenty-one  States, 
three  Territories,  and  one  federal  district,  is  given  as  follows: 


Chiapas . 

Chihuahua . 

Coahuila . 

Durango . 

Guanajuato . 

Guerrero . 

Jalisco . 

Mexico . . . 

Michoacan . . . . . 

Nuevo  Leon . 

Cajacca . 

Puebla . 

Queretaro . 

San  Luis  Potosi . . . . 

Sinaloa . 

Sonora . . . 

Tabasco . 

Tamaulipas . 

Yera  Cruz . 

Yucatan . 

Zacatecas . 

Tlaxcala  territory . 

Colima  territory. . 

Lower  California  territory, 
Federal  district . 

Total . 


Square  Miles.  Population. 
16,  680  144,  070 


97,  015 

147,  600 

56,  571 

75,  340 

48,  4S9 

162,218 

12,618 

713,583 

32,  003 

270,  000 

4S,  590 

,  774, 461 

19,  535 

973,  697 

22,  993 

491,679 

16,  6S8 

133,  361 

31,  823 

525,  101 

•  13,  043 

580,  000 

2,  445 

1S4,  161 

29,  486 

368,  120 

33,  721 

160,  000 

183,  467 

139,  474 

15,609 

63,  508 

30,  445 

100,  064 

27,  595 

264,  725 

52,  947 

680,  948 

30,  507 

356,  024 

1,  984 

80, 171 

3,020 

68,  243 

60,  662 

10,  000 

90 

200,  000 

§29,  916 

7,  661,  520 
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France. — Tlie  area  of  France  in  1861  was  209,420  square  miles. 


Population  in  1856  ....  . . .  36,039,364 

Population  in  1861  . . .  37,3S3,225 


Of  the  increase  shown  in  1861,  one  portion  is  due  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
France,  which  brought  an  accession  of  669,059  inhabitants.  The  remaining  portion,  673,802,  repre¬ 
sents  the  excess  of- births  above  the  deaths  during  the  period,  and  corresponds  to  a  rate  of  3.77  per 
cent,  increase  in  ten  years.  In  1856,  for  example,  out  of  86  departments,  54  showed  a  decrease  of 
population.  The  small  rate  of  increase  in  France,  is  ascribed,  chiefly  to  the  comparative  fewness  of 
births,  in  connexion  with  the  conscript  system,  the  late  age  at  which  Frenchmen  generally  marry,  the 
limited  progeny  which  parents  more  usually  desire,  and  perhaps  other  causes. 


F ovulation  of  cities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


CITIES. 

1851. 

1861. 

i  1 

•3  . 

Ill 

ft 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

London . 

2, 362,  236 

2, 803, 034 

18.7 

Stockport . 

53, 835 

54, 681 

LG 

Plymouth . 

53,  221 

G2,  823 

20,3 

Sunderland . . . 

67, 394 

85, 748 

27.2 

Bristol . 

137, 328 

104,093 

12,2 

Bolton . . . 

61, 171 

70, 396 

15,1 

Liverpool . . . j 

375, 955 

443, 874 

18.1 

Manchester . . . 

316,  213 

357,  604 

13.1 

Oldham . 

72,  357 

94,  337 

30.4 

Preston.... . 

69,  542 

82,  961 

19.3 

Leicester . 

GO,  584 

68,  052  ' 

12.3 

Norwich . .. . 

68, 195 

74,414 

9.1 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne . . . 

87,  784 

109,  291 

24.5 

Nottingham . . . . 

57, 407 

74,  531 

29.8 

Bath . . . . . 

54, 240 

52, 528 

1 2 

Bortsmouth . . 

72, 096  . 

94,  546 

31.1 

Stokc-upon-Trent . 

84,027^ 

101, 302 

20.6 

"Wolverhampton . 

119, 748 

147,  646 

33.2 

Brighton . 

69, 673 

87, 311 

25.3 

Birmingham . 

232, 841 

295,955 

27.1 

Bradford . 1 . 

103,  778 

106. 218  i 

2.4  ! 

Hull . 

i  84, 690 

98, 994 

16. 9  j 

Leeds  . . . . 

172, 270 

207, 153 

20.  3  ‘ 

Sheffield . . . 

135,  310 

185,157 

36.8 

Merthyr  Tydfil... . 

63, 080 

83,  844  j 

32.9  j 

Total . 

5,119,083 

5,996,493 

17.1  | 

SCOTLAND. 

ClflHgOW . 

Edinburgh . 

Dundee . 

Aberdeen . 

Paisley . 

Greenock . 

Leith . 

Perth . . 

Kilmarnock . 

Total . 


329, 097 
160, 302 
78, 931 
71, 973 
47, 952 
36, 689 
30, 919 
23, 835 
21, 443 


IRELAND. 

Dublin . .  .  . 

Belfast . i... . 

Cork . 

Limerick  . . 

"Waterford . 

Galway . 

Total . 


258, 361 
100, 300 
85, 745 
53, 448 
25, 297 
23,  695 


394, 857 
168, 098 
90, 425 
73,  794 
47,  419 
42, 100 
33,  530 
25,  251 
22,  014 


249, 733 
119,  242 
78, 892 
44,  626 
23, 220 
1G,  786 


—  3.4 

+18.9 

—  8.0 
—16.5 
—  8.3 
—29.  5 


Population  of  cities  in  France. 


CITIES. 


Baris . 

Lyons . 

Marseilles.#.. 

Bordeaux . 

Nantes . 

Rouen . 

Toulouse  ..... 
Saint  Ltienne 
Lilia . 

Strasburg . 

Havre . 

Amiens  . . 


1 

1846. 

1856. 

1  o' 

§>3  £ 
|ls 

CITIES. 

1846. 

1856. 

Decennial  in-  j 
crease,  per  ; 
cent.  j 

1,115, 117 

1, 497, 474  . 

34.3 

Nimes . 

49,442 

49, 291 

—  0.3 

221,  633 

255, 960 

15.5 

Itheims . 

42,  538 

48,  350 

13.7 

167,872 

215, 196 

28.3 

Toulon . .. . . . . 

45, 434 

47,  075 

"*  3.6 

120, 203 

140, 601 

17.0 

Metz . . . . . . . . . 

42,  976 

44, 176 

2.8 

88, 250 

.  101,019 

14.5 

Orleans*...... . . . . 

41,  941 

43,  256 

3.1 

91, 046 

94, 645 

4.0 

Nnncy . . . 

38,  795 

43,  452  . 

12.0 

83,489 

92,223 

10.5 

Mtihlhausen. . . . . . 

29,085  | 

42,  725 

46,9 

47,302 

91,933 

94. 4 

Limoges . . . . 

34, 180  ; 

42,  095  j 

23.1 

78, 224 

89, 512 

14.4 

Brest . . . 

35, 163 

41,  512 

18.1 

63, 094 
49, 712 

65, 120 
62, 468 

4.9 

25.7 

Montpellier . . . 

40, 105  j 

40,  577 

1.0 

46, 096 

52, 730  j 

14 A 

Total . 

2,570,697 

3, 201,  390 

24.5 
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Population  of  cities  in  Prussia. 


CITIES. 

1840. 

1 

1855. 

|  ! 

Decennial  in¬ 
crease,  per 
cent 

CITIES. 

1840. 

1855. 

1  ^ 

1  !  -j* 

IS! 

b 

311,491  | 
92, 305 
73, 954 
65, 652  i 
55, 078 
57, 933 
43, 265 
33,869  j 
25, 897 

426, 602 
121,345 
105, 504 
77,  748 
71,  547 
63, 178 

53,  m 

50, 058 
45,197 

23.32 

20,  01 

2G.  73 

11.70 

19.  05 

5.  95 

15.  20 

29.75 

44.96 

30, 847  : 
31,514  j 
'  31,822 
28, 149 
26, 943 
24,948 

41, 442 
41,  080 
40,  928 
35,  488 
32,  959 
30, 938 

21.76 

19.33 

18.  27 

16.  70 

12. 99 

15. 43 

Elberfeld . 

Hallo . 

Magdeburg  with  Neustadt  and  Sudenburg . 

Potsdam . 

Frankfort . - . 

A  nnlirtti  .  _  . ..  | 

Stettin . . . . . . 

933, 867  ! 

1, 236, 910 

SO.  CI 

Crefold . 

Population  of  cities  in  Netherlands. 


CITIES. 

1849. 

1859. 

Decennial  in¬ 
crease,  per 
cent. 

CITIES, 

1849. 

1859. 

Decennial  in¬ 
crease,  per 
cent. 

224, 035  J 

243, 755 
105, 984 

8.80 

17.66 

35,895 

36,  725  | 

2.31 

90  073 

|  Groningen.... . . . . ............ 

33,  094 

1  35, 511 

5.39 

72,225 

78  650 

TT+t'IJnllf 

53  083 

■  11.10 

J  ,  Total . 

503, 703 

i  553, 708 

9.93 

47, 781  j 

Population  of  cities  in  Saxony  and  Sweden. 


CITIES. 

1846, 

1855. 

1  & 

o  °  w 

CITIES. 

1845. 

1855. 

Decennial  in* 
crease,  per 
cent. 

SAXONY, 

89, 327  ! 
GO,  205 
28, 936 

108,  9G6  , 
09, 746  1 
36, 301 

24, 72 

17.  43 

28.  G5 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm . .  . . . 

86, 242 
23,891 

97,  952  . 
29, 547 

11.09 

23. 67 

Dresden  j 

Gftteburg . . . 

fUlriniMH'T 

Total . 

112, 133 

127, 499 

13.70 

|  178, 468 

215, 013 

23.00 

Population  of  cities  in  Belgium. 


CITIES. 

1846.  | 

1856. 

Decennial  in¬ 
crease,  per 
cent. 

CITIES.  ‘ 

1816. 

1856. 

Decennial  in¬ 
crease,  per 
cent. 

’RWleroolu 

123  874  1 

152,828  ! 

29, 693 

31,  371 

5,  65 

102,977  | 

108,925 
102,  761 

Tournay  . . . . . 

30,125 

'  ""  30, 824  ’ 

2. 32- 

30,278 

30,  7G5 

1.  61 

Ltittich . 

75, 961  1 

89, 411 

17. 71 

•Rl*«rww»  1 

49,308 

48, 673 

1  1 

*1.27 

1 

Total . 

530,703 

595, 558 

13. 11 

Population  of  cities  in  Russia. 


St.  Petersburg 

Moscow ... - 

Odessa ! . . 

Riga . -  ... 

Kiackeneff .... . 


490, 608 
368, 765 
10J,  320 
70, 463 
G3, 469 


. 

jgar&toff .. 
Wilna-.-. 
NicolajefF 
Kasdan  . . 


63, 497 
61, 610 
45,  SSI 
,44, 280 


Tula  ....... 

BcrcUtscliefF 

Kursk _ _ _ 

Cronstadt. -. 


56, 257 


Total 


CITIES. 


1856. 


50,  C41 
50,281 
40, 771 
39,005 


Loss. 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Since  the  preliminary  report  was  presented,  the  tables  of  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
been  carefully  revised,  by  excluding  all  who  were  returned  as  “deaf”  only.  The  propriety  of  this 
exclusion,  is  manifest,  when  we  find,  on  examination,  that  a  majority  of  those  returned  as  “  deaf,”  were 
aged  people,  whose  deafness  was  only  one  of  the  common  infirmities  of  old  age.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  of  those  returned  as  “  deaf,”  little  more  than  one-fourth  were  under  the  age  of 
thirty,  while  one-fifth  were  above  the  age  of  seventy.  These  returns  also,  were  made,  for  the  most 
part,  from  a  few  localities  where  the  assistant  marshals  had  taken  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  were 
required  to  return  all  who  were  called  “  deaf,”  even  if  only  hard  of  hearing.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  returned  as  “  deaf”  from  twenty-two  towns 
and  wards,  an  average  of  eight  to  each  town,  while  from  the  remainder  of  the  State,  those  returned  as 
“  deaf”  only,  averaged  only  about  one  to  four  towns. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  those  who  are 
only  deaf.  Children  who  are  born  deaf,  of  course  grow  up  dumb ;  and  those  who  became  deaf  at  so 
early  an  age  as  not  to  have  made  the  permanent  acquisition  of  speech,  also  become  dumb.  These  are 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  properly  so  called,  whose  instruction  in  written  language,  held  to  be  impossible  by 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  science  and  benevolence.  There 
are  also  many  who  become  deaf  in  childhood,  after  learning  to  speak  and  to  read.  These  are  called 
semi-mutes.  Incapable  of  sharing  in  the  oral  exercises  of  our  common  schools,  they  are  justly  held  to 
be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  special  institution  for  deaf  mutes.  This  class  of  the  deaf  are  often 
returned  as  “deaf  and  dumb,”  especially  when  they  are,  or  have  been,  pupils  of  an  institution  for  deaf 
mutes.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  are  returned  as  “deaf,”  if  returned  at  all.  There  are  even 
cases  in  which  the  same  individual  is  returned  under  both  designations — once  as  a  deaf-mute  pupil  in 
an  institution,  and  again  as  “deaf”  at  home. 

Besides  these  two  classes,  there  are  some  children  who  are  only  partially  deaf,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  partially  dumb.  These  several  classes  of  the  deaf  run  into  each  other  by  slight  gradations ; 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  not  easy,  for  the  most  intelligent  returning  officer,  to  decide  whether 
the  individual  should  be  classed  as  “deaf,”  or  “deaf  and  dumb.”  But,  as  the  main  object  in  collecting 
statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  to  ascertain  how  many  in  a  given  population  will  probably  become 
proper  subjects  for  an  institution  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  it  will  be  a  useful  rule  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  may  make  future  enumerations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  make  returns  of  none 
but  those  who  were  either  born  deaf,  or  became  deaf  in  childhood.  For  these  last,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  noted  the  age  at  which  hearing  is  lost.  None  are  properly  classed  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
became  deaf  after  the  age  of  puberty.  ' 

The  tables  of  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  revised,  give  a  total  of — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Whito,  deaf  and  dumb . 

6,606 

5,250 

11,856 

Free  mulattoes . . 

21  -I 

27 

48 

Free  blacks . 

69 

50 

109 

Slaves . 

438 

370 

808 
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Compared  with  the  census  of  1850,  we  have  the  following  numbers  and  proportions  to  the 
population  of  the  same  color  and  condition : 


1850. 

1860. 

Number. 

Proportion, 

Number. 

Proportion. 

White,  deaf  and  dumb . - . 

0,136 

136 

531 

1 : 2, 140 
1:3,095 
1:6,034 

11,856 

157 

808 

1  : 2, 275 
1  :  3, 037 
1:4, 890 

Free  colored,  deaf  and  dumb  . . 
Slaves,  deaf  and  dumb . 

In  the  preliminary  report,  by  including  2,256  returned  as  “deaf,”  the  number  of  white  and  free 
colored  deaf  and  dumb  was  made  14,269,  and  the  proportion  1:1,925.  The  tables  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  slaves, have  not  been  revised  to  exclude  the  “deaf”  which  is  doubtless  the  reason  the  proportion 
of  deaf  and  dumb  slaves  seems  so  much  larger  than  it  was  in  1850. 

The  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned  from  the  white  population,  appears  to  be  steadily 
decreasing  since  1830,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  repeated  from  the  preliminary  report, 
(p.  37,)  with  the  correction  for  the  returns  for  1860  by  excluding  the  “deaf 


Years.  | 

Number  of  white  ! 
deaf  and  dumb.  ! 

Proportion. 

1830 . 

5, 303 

1  :  1,964 

1840 . 

6,682 

1  :  2,123 

1850 . 

9, 085  j 

1  :  2, 152 

1860 . 

11,856 

1  :  2,275 

A  comparison  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  shows  that  the  decrease  has  been  only  in  the 
northern  States,  the  proportion  in  the  southern  States  having  varied  but  little  during  the  thirty  years. 


Proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned  among  the  white  population. 


1830. 

1840. 

mo. 

1860. 

New  England . 

1  :  1, 800 

1 :  1,854 

1  :  1,950 

1  :  2, 110 

Middle  States* . 

1  :  1,923 

1  :  2, 201 

1  :  2,233 

1 :  2, 304 

Northwestern  States . 

1:2,244 

1  :  2,780 

1 :  2, 285 

1:2, 450 

Southern  Atlantic  States! . 

1  :  1,830 

1 :  1 , 790 

1:1,820 

1 :  1,854 

Southwestern  States! . 

1 :  2, 284 

1 :  2*,  028 

1 :  2, 180 

1 :  3, 140 

The  most  obvious  theory  to  account  for  this  difference  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Union,  refers  the  apparent  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  from  the  northern  States,  to  the* 
large  accessions, to  the  population  of  those  States  by  emigration  from  Europe,  which,  as  was  stated  in 
the  preliminary  report,  does  not  bring  with  it  a  proportional  number  of  deaf  mutes. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  opening,  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  of  several 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  southern  States  has  had  the  effect  not,  of  course,  to  increase 
the  number  of  deaf  mutes,  but  to  bring  them  to  light,  and  make  them  less  liable  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  census  marshals. 

Yet,  lifter  making  every  allowance,  it  appears  from  the  returns  that  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes 
in  New  England  especially,  is  becoming  less  at  every  census,  in  a  proportion  for  which  the  European 

*  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  i  Maryland  to  Georgia.  |  Including  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 
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emigration  to  that  section  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  account.  For  this  result  we  will  presently  offer 
an  explanation. 

In  comparing  the  proportion  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  take 
the  returns  as  they  are,  assuming  that  the  sources  of  error  are  so  far  uniform  in  their  operation,  that 
in  an  aggregate  of  several  hundred  returns,  forming  the  sum  total  of  a  section  of  the  Union,  the 
amount  of  errors  will  probably  be  proportionally  uniform.  But  for  other  statistical  purposes,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  data  for  an  average  of  corrections. 

Of  the  errors  in  an  enumeration  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  one  susceptible  of  the  most  certain 
correction  from  the  returns  themselves  is  the  frequent  return  of  the  same  person  twice.  All  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  country,  it  is  believed,  were  in  session  on  the  1st  of  June,  the 
day  to  which  the  census  refers ;  and  all,  so  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  dismissed  their  pupils  for  the 
summer  vacation  within  a  few  weeks  after  that  day.  Thus  it  happened  that,  while  for  three-fourths 
of  the  schools  the  marshals  returned  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  actually  in  the  institutions  on  the  1st 
of  June,  a  large  proportion  of  the  same  deaf  mutes  were  at  home  for  the  vacation,  in  July  and  August, 
when  the  census  marshals  called,  and  in  many  cases  were  returned  a  second  time.  It  lias  been 
ascertained  by  very  careful  examination,  that  out  of  296  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution,  returned 
to  the  assistant  marshal  of  that  district  as  being  there  on  the  1st  of  June,  not  less  than  80  were  a 
second  time  returned  from  their  own  homes.  If  we  assume,  as  is  very  probable,  that  a  like  proportion 
of  the  pupils  of  the  other  schools  were  returned  twice,  the  number  of  such  returns  in  the  whole 
country  would  be  not  far  from  400.  A  few  other  deaf  mutes,  who,  perhaps,  changed  their  residence 
about  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  also  appear  twice  on  the  returns. 

From  the  Indiana  Asylum  only  seventeen  deaf  mutes  are  returned,  though  the  report  of  that 
school  for  1860  states  that  it  had  that  year  about  170  pupils.  The  presumption  is,  that  the  marshal 
happened  to  call  while  most  of  the  pupils  were  at  home,  and  only  took  down  the  names  of  the  few 
whom  the  distance  of  their  homes  compelled  to  remain  in  the  asylum  during  the  vacation.  Some* 
other  institutions,  as  those  of  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  California,  do  not 
appear  on  the  returns,  probably  because  at  the  time  the  census  marshal  went  his  rounds  both  teachers 
and  pupils  were  dispersed  for  the  vacation. 

A  more  particular  examination  in  the  case  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution,  shows,  that  of  thirty- 
eight  pupils  on  the  list  of  that  institution,  as  given  in  their  report  for  1860,  nineteen  (one  half)  were 
returned  from  their  respective  counties,  the  other  nineteen  being  entirely  overlooked. 

Another  source  of  error  is  the  occasional  return  of  idiots  as  dumb.  Oil  this  point,  however, 
we  have  not  obtained  any  data  that  would  authorize  us  to  make  an  average  of  corrections.  The 
distinction  between  idiots  and  deaf  mutes  is  now  so  generally  understood,  that  it  is  presumed,  at  this 
day,  few  of  the  assistant  marshals  would  return  the  one  for  the  other.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases 
idiocy  and  deaf-dumbness  are  returned  as  united  in  the  same  afflicted  individual. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  omissions  and  deficiencies.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  omission 
in  every  census,  of  more  than  half  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Comparing 
the  white  deaf  and  dumb  under  ten  years,  between,  ten  and  twenty,  and  over  twenty,  with  the  white 
•population  of  the  same  age,  we  have  the  following  proportions : 


Under  10.,  '  10  to  20. 

Over  20. 

1 

1:4,365  1:1,570 

1:4,000  1:1,500 

1:4,070  1:1,400 

1:3,520  1:1,500 

1:4,330  1:1,400  ! 

1:4,480  1:1,555 

1:4,170  1:1,525 

1 :  1, 960 
1 :  2,660 
1  :  2,200 
1  :  1,610 
1  :  1,880 
1  :  2,450 
1  :  2,214 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  ~ ; 
South  Atlantic  States. ...... _ _  ........ 

Southwestern  States _ _ _ _ ........ _ 

Northwestern  States _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

The  Tlnitfifl  States  r 
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The  Pacific  States  and  the  Territories  are  not  classified,  but  are  included  in  the  total  of  the 
United  States. 

The  large  proportion  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  number 
returned  twice,  most  of  whom  are  between  those  ages.  Allowance  being  made  for  this,  the  proportion 
will  be  about  one  deaf  mute  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  to  every  1,700  inhabitants  of  the 
same  age.  The  uniformity  of  this  proportion  in  every  section  of  the  Union  is  remarkable.  Even 
after  making  this  correction,  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  remains 
considerably  larger  than  the  proportion  above  the  age  of  twenty.  To  account  for  this,  we  observe 
that  about  fifteen  hundred  and  forty  pupils  of  the  different  institutions  are  included  in  the  returns ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  North  Carolina,  many  of  them  would,  if  at  home,  be  either  over¬ 
looked  altogether,  or  returned  as  deaf  only.  The  fullness  of  the  returns  for  those  ages  is,  therefore, 
not  an  indication  that  there  are  more  deaf  mutes,  proportionally,  between  ten  and  twenty,  but  only 
that,  when  collected  into  institutions,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  returned  than  when  scattered 
through  the  community. 

In  explanation  of  the  small  proportion  returned  as  under  ten  years — a  feature,  by  the  way, 
common  to  every  enumeration  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  iii  Europe*  or  America — we  observe  that  the 
deafness  of  a  child  is  hardly  suspected,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  for  several  months  after  birth ;  and 
its  parents,  clinging  to  hope  to  the  last,  are  usually  unwilling  to  admit  that  their  child  is  destined  to 
be  a  deaf  mute,  till  it  has  passed  the  age  at  which  other  children  speak  fluently ;  and  if  the  child 
became  deaf  after  learning  to  speak  a  few  words,  its  friends  refuse  to  admit  that  it  is  dumb.  Hence, 
many  deaf-mute  children  are  either  not  returned  at  all,  or  returned  as  “deaf”  only,  who,  a  few  years 
later,  as  pupils  of  an  institution,  will  be  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb.  The  small  proportion  returned 
as  under  the  age  of  ten,  therefore,  only  indicates  that  the  deaf-dumbness  of  very  many  children  was 
unrecognized,  overlooked,  or  concealed. 

A  reference  to  the  table  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  classified  according  to  age,  will  put  this  point 
in  a  clearer  light.  The  number  returned  as  under  one  year  is  only  11.  Under  five  years  (including 
those  under  one)  there  are  returned  416 ;  between  five  and  ten,  1,432 ;  between  ten  and  fifteen, 
2,084.  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  deaf  mutes,  or  those  destined  to  be  such, 
under  the  age  of  five,  find  a  place  in  the  returns;  while  between  five  and  ten,  a  much  larger  proportion 
are  returned.f 

Yet  it  would  appear,  from  an  examination  of  the  list  of  deaf  mutes  for  two  or  three  States,  that 
even  as  late  as  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  not  far  from  half  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  omitted. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  one  pupils  received  by  the  New  York  Institution  from  that  State  and  New 
Jersey,  during  the  two  years  next  succeeding  the  taking  of  the  census,  after  making  liberal  allowances 
for  erroneous  copying  from  illegible  writing,  only  forty,  or  about  two-fifths,  can  be  found  in  the  census 
list.  Of  those  from  country  districts  full  half  are  found  in  the  census,  while  of  those  from  the  large 
cities  hardly  one-fifth  appear  in  the  census.  The  case  is  probably  about  the  same  in  other  States,  as 
we  find  that  of  nine  pupils  received  into  the  North  Carolina  Institution,  a  few  weeks  after  the  census 
was  taken,  only  five  are  to  be  found  in  the  census. 

We  have  referred  to  the  greater  number  of  omissions  in  the  returns  for  cities  and  large  towns. 
This  is  a  prominent  feature  in  every  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  taken  in  this  country,  and  has 
often  been  referred  to  by  those  who  have  treated  of-  the  statistics  of  this  class.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned  from  cities  (excluding  institutions)  is  only  about  half  as  great 
as  that  returned  for  country  districts.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  (without 
distinction  of  color  or  condition)  in  those  cities  of  the  United  States  whose  population,  in  1860, 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.  The  returns  from  institutions  are  not  included. 

*  From  a  table  In  the  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Now  York  Institution,  it  appears  that  ont  of  16,890  deaf  mutes  returned  from  six 
countries  of  Europe,  for  which  the  ages  were  distinguished,  only  2,705,  less  than  one-sixth  pan,  were  under  ten  years  of  ago.  Tho  ratio  in  the 
United  States  is  about  the  same. 

t  The  following  record  appears  on  the  returns  of  Fairfield  county  Connecticut:  “Hannah  Dugey,  aged  100,  bora  in  Connecticut;  deaf  and 
dumb;  of  wpund  mind.” 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1860. 


Cities.  Population,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

New  York.... . . . . .  805,651  197 

Philadelphia . . . . .  562,  529  167 

iojrttm . . . . . . . '..  177,812  48 

Baltimore . . . .  212,418  51 

New  Orleans . . . .  16S,  675  43 

Cincinnati . . . . . .  161,044  35 

St.  Louis . . . 160,773  37 

Brooklyn . . . . . . .  266,661  48 

Chicago.... . . .  109,260  14 


Total . . . . .  2,  624,  823  640 


The  proportion  is  only  one  deaf  mute  to  4,101  inhabitants.  Taking  the  white  and  free  colored 
population  of  the  whole  Union,  without  these  cities,  the  proportion  is  one  deaf  mute  to  2,070  inhabit¬ 
ants;  but  if  the  returns  from  the  institutions  be  excluded,  to  make  a  fair  comparison,  there  will  be 
returned  from  the  States,  exclusive  of  the  great  cities,  about  one  deaf  mute  to  2,400  inhabitants.  But 
as  this  includes  the  returns  from  many  cities  and  large  towns  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  most  of 
which  also  return  a  small  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that,  on  a  general 
average,  only  about  half  as  large  a  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  are  returned  from  cities  and  large  towns  as 
from  country  districts.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  found  in 
cities  is  really  smaller  than  in  the  country.  If  discomfort,  want,  and  intemperance  be  regarded  as  among 
the  causes  of  a  greater  prevalence  of  deaf-dumbness,  nowhere  are  they  found  in  such  miserable  extremes 
as  among  the  poor  of  cities;  and  it  has  been  found  that  cities  are  apt  to  send,  at  least,  their  full  pro¬ 
portion  of  pupils  to  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes.  The  small  proportion  returned  for  cities  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  haste  and  carelessness  of  assistant  marshals  hurrying  from  door  to 
door  in  a  populous  city,  among  families  most  of  whom  are  strangers  to  him,  while  the  marshal  who 
takes  the  census  of  a  small  district  in  the  country  generally  knows  of  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  his  district, 
and  hence  is  much  less  likely  to  overlook  them. 

We  have  already  observed  that  there  appears  to  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned 
from  the  foreign  population;  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  assistant  marshal,  in  many  cases,  could  not 
make  his  questions  fully  understood;  but  also,  in  great  part,  because  a  small  proportion  of  deaf  mutes 
seems  to  go  along  with  the  emigration,  whether  from  Europe  to  America,  or  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  States. 

Resuming  these  several  cases  of  greater  inaccuracy  in  the  Returns,  we  find  that,  1st,  children  under 
ten;  2d,  large  cities;  3d,  emigrants,  especially  foreigners,  each  present  a  very  small  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes.  Hence,  a  district  where  the  proportion  of  children  is  large,  one  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  live  in  cities,  and  one  where  there  is  a  large  immigrant  population,  will  respectively 
return  small  proportions  of  deaf  mutes.  The  first  is  the  case  with  the  northwest  and  southwest;  the 
second,  more  especially  with  New  York  and  southern  New  England;  the  third,  with  New  York  and  the 
northwest.  Allowing  for  these  several  causes,  the  tendency  to  deaf-mutism  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  becomes  much  more  nearly  equalized.  The  southern  Atlantic  States,  which  return  the 
greatest  proportion  of  deaf  mutes,  it  will  be  seen,  though  they  have  about  an  average  proportion  of 
children,  are  losing  largely,  instead  of  gaining,  by  emigration,  and  contain  comparatively  few  large  cities. 

Even  in  country  districts,  and  among  the  native  population,  there  are  evidently  many  omissions  in 
the  returns.  W e  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution, 
who  seem  to  have  been  all  home  for  the  vacation  when  the-  census  was  taken,  only  one-half  can  be 
found  on  the  census  list.  And  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  lists  for  New  York  and  New 
J ersey,  out  of  seventy-two  pupils  dismissed  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  census,  (not  counting  those 
from  the  great  cities,)  only  thirty-two  can  be  found  in  the  census.  A  few  of  the  remainder  may  have 
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died  or  changed  their  residences ;  still  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  of  those  deaf  mutes  not 
actually  in  school,  a  large  proportion  were  omitted;  and  hence,  chiefly,  it  is,  that  a  smaller  proportion 
was  returned  as  over  twenty  years  of  age. 

Some  of  these  omissions  may  be  accounted  for,  by  what  the  returns  indicate  as  quite  a  frequent 
inadvertence,  the  writing  of  the  words  “deaf  and  dumb”  on  the  wrong  line;  thus  returning,  instead  of 
the  deaf  mute  himself,  the  name  that  stood  next  his  own.  The  tendency,  in  this  case,  is  rather  to  write 
on  the  line  above  than  on  the  one  below.  In  this  way,  probably,  several  very  old  people  were  returned, 
as  deaf  and  dumb,  instead  of  younger  members  of  their  respective  families.  On  the  whole,  however 
it  may  be  assumed  that  such  errors,  not  affecting  the  number  of  deaf  mutes,  but  only  the  sex  and  age, 
will  nearly  balance  each  other.* 

From  the  several  considerations  that  have  been  presented,  it  is  manifest  that  the  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  we  can  make  from  the  returns  of  the  census,  to  the  true  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  country, 
is,  by  taking  the  number  returned  as  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  Even  between  those  ages, 
there  are  probably  omissions  enough  to  balance  the  number  returned  twice;  which  will  leave  a  quite 
uniform  proportion  in  all  sections  of  the  country  of  about  one  deaf  mute  to  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
a  proportion  but  little  smaller  than  that  found  in  Europe. 

An  examination  of  the  proportions  in  the  several  States  shows  that  Virginia  and  Kentucky  present 
at  each  census  a  large  proportion  of  deaf  mutes;  at  the  last  census,  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
tb mi  was  returned  from  any  other  section  of  the  Union  of  equal  population.  This  will  appear  from  the 
annexed  table,  (referring  only  to  whites:) 


1830. 

1840. 

1850, 

1860. 

No.  of  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Proportion. 

No.  of  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Proportion. 

No.  of  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Proportion. 

No.  of  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Proportion. 

Virginia . . . 

Kentucky . 

The  United  States . 

419 

303 

5, 363 

1:1,657 

1:1,709 

1 : 1,964 

453 

400 

6, ’682 

1:1,636 

1:  1,476 
1:2,123 

540 

607 

9,085 

1:  1,640 
1:1,502 
1:2,152 

676 

574 

11,856 

1  :  1,550 
1  :  1,  602 
1:  2,275 

Whether  this  extraordinary  prevalence  of  deaf-dumbness  in  the  central  belt  of  country  immediately 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  climate,  or  of  geological  formation, 
(much  of  the  district  being  mountainous,  and  much  of  the  remainder  a  limestone  region,)  or  is  rather  a 
peculiarity  of  the  nearly  homogeneous  population  of  those  States,  it  would  be  premature,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 

We  observe,  however,  that  it  does  appear  from  the  returns  that,  other  circumstances  being  about  the 
same,  there  is  usually  a  larger  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  a  district  of  homogeneous  population,  than  from 
districts  whose  population  is  more  mixed.  This  fact  is  of  like  purport  to  the  fact,  familiar  to  students 
of  vital  statistics,  that  deaf-dumbness,  idiocy,  and  other  cases  of  arrest  or  imperfection  of  development, 
are  more  apt  to  appear  in  the  offspring  of  parents  who  are  related.  What  is  true  of  individual  families, 
may  be  true  of  whole  communities  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  there  is  a  greater  tendency,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  deaf-dumbness,  and  other  organic  defects,  in  a  comparatively  stationary  and  homogeneous  popu¬ 
lation,  than  in  a  migratory  and  mixed  population. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned  from  New  England,  in  so  far  as  it  is  real,  (for 
much  of  it  is  probably  only  apparent,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  population  in  cities,  the  returns 
from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  usually  very  defective,)  may,  probably,  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  section  of  the  Union  becoming  less  stationary  and  homogeneous,  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago;  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  a  more  general  progress  of  physiological  knowledge. 

*  The  return  from  Marion  county,  Va.,  of  an  infant  of  one  month  old,  as  "deaf,"  is  probably  a  case  of  writing  on  the  wrong  line.  The  deafness 
could  not  be  known  at  that  age. 
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Restoring  the  pupils  in  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  to  their  respective  States,  we  find  the  folio 'vVm^ 
proportions  of  deaf  mutes  returned  from  the  several  New  England  States,  in  1830  and  in  1860 : 

1830.  1SG0. 

Proportion  of  1  to—  Proportion  of  1  to— 


Maine . . . , . . .  2,107  1,950 

New  Hampshire . 1,816  1,850 

Vermont . 1,607  1,905 

Massachusetts . . . . . .  2,  045  2,  413 

Ehode  Island .  1,672  2,709 

Connecticut . . . . . . .  1,426  1,990 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  Maine  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  has  increased,  and  in  New  Plti^P* 
shire  has  remained  about  the  same.  Of  all  the  New  England  States  and,  indeed  of  all  the  nort-D*3111 
States,  Maine  has  the  largest  per-centage  of  State-born  population,  and  New  Hampshire  the  next 
The  States  where  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  is  least,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  are  thoso  "tHat 
have  the  largest  proportion  of  immigrant  population. 

On  the  whole,  while  some  part  of  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  deaf  mates,  in  New  England,  may  ke 
due  to  a  more  enlightened  avoidance  of  some  of  the  causes  of  deaf-dumbness,  most  of  it  is  probad  jlN 
he  ascribed  to  the  influx  of  immigrant  population  and  the  imperfectness  of  the  returns  from  lfti'go 
towns.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  returns,  though  one  common  to  every  enumeration  of  the  deaf"  and 
dumb,  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  that  male  deaf  mutes  so  largely  exceed  the  female.  Even  in  States 
where  there  is  a  large  excess  of  female  population,  there  are  many  more  male  than  female  deal  in  vitofe. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  idiotic,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  blind  and  insane.  Among  the  deaf’  and 
dumb,  the  sexes  are  thus  distributed : 


Under  five  years . 

Five  to  ten.  . . . 

Ten  to  fifteen . . 

Fifteen  to  twenty .... 

Twenty  to  thirty . 

Thirty  to  forty . . 

Forty  to  fifty . . 

Fifty  to  sixty. . . .  v . 
Sixty  to  seventy. . . . 
Seventy  and  upwards 
Ages  not  returned. . . 

Total . 


Males. 

Females. 

227  . 

189 

776 

667 

1, 168 

916  ' 

1,101 

905  ' 

1, 258 

976 

778 

554 

589 

463 

403 

309 

194 

156 

104 

101 

18 

14 

6,  606 

5,  250 

More  than  five  males  to  four  females.  In  1850,  there  were  returned  from  ten  States,  (Compen¬ 
dium  of  the  Census,  p.  59.)  1,408  male  deaf  mutes  to  1,129  females,  just  about  the  same  proportion 
In  Massachusetts,  where  the  female  population  considerably  exceeds  the  male,  wc  find  in  1860,  242 
male  deaf  mutes  to  180  females,  the  large  proportion  of  four  to  three. 

The  excess  of  males  among  the  idiotic  is  still  greater,  being  in  1850,  as  three  to  two.  For  the  l>lincl 
the  excess  of  males  is  less  than  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  for  the  insane,  the  difference  is  still  less. 

Observing  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  idiotic,  are  such  from  birth  or  childhood,  and  that  most 
of  the  blind,  and  especially  of  the  insane,  became  such  after  reaching  the  adult  age,  the  conelusioxi  f0 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  just  set  forth  is,  that  not  only  is  the  male  sex  more  liable  than  the  female  -fc0 
the  diseases  and  accidents  that  affect  the  mind  and  its  chief  organs  of  sense,  but  also  is,  in  a  mucb 
greater  degree,  more  liable  to  bo  bom  with  imperfect  organs. 

*  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  whether  denf-nraUsm  and  other  organic  defects  in  children  prevail  most  among  the  offspring  of  early  of  of 
marriages.  The  largest  proportion  of  deaf  mutes,  and  especially  of  deaf  mute  children,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  those  States  where  early 
riages  seem  to  be  most  common*  as  in  the  southern  States.  ti  >  _ 
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DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  often  asserted  that  there  was  no  individual  known  in 
any  country,  laboring  under  this  three-fold  accumulation  of  afflictions.  Cases,  however,  in  which 
children  were  even  born  both  deaf  and  blind,  soon  came  to  light.  One  of  these,  James  Mitchell,  of 
Scotland,  lived  to  mature  age,  and  gave  such  proofs  of  mental  activity  in  employing  his  remaining 
senses  of  touch  and  smell  in  establishing  some  communication  with  the  external  world,  and  with  those 
persons  with  whom  he  lived,  as  made  his  case  an  object  of  profound  study  to  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  philosophers  of  his  time.  When  enumerations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  began  to  be  taken,  it  was 
found  that  the  deaf  are  no  more  exempt  from  blindness  than  are  those  who  hear.  A  census  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Sardinian  States,  taken  about  thirty  years  ago,  showed  seven  also  blind  among 
4,778  deaf  mutes,  one  to  680;  and  there  were  found  in  Denmark  three  such  among  630,  one  also  blind 
to  210  deaf  mutes.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  proportion  of  blind  deaf  mutes  is  still  greater. 

From  a  table  on  page  L  of  the  quarto  volume,  census  of  1850,  it  appears  that  in  only  thirteen 
States,  not  embracing  the  two  of  greatest  population,  there  were  returned  ten  deaf,  dumb  and  blind ; 
fifteen  deaf  and  blind;  one  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  insane;  four  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  idiotic;  ten  dumb 
and  blind;  one  blind,  deaf,  and  insane;  and  one  idiotic,  blind,  and  dumb;  in  all,  forty-two  returned  as 
deaf  and  blind,  or  dumb  and  blind,  in  less  than  half  the  States. 

Either  the  proportion  of  persons  thus  fearfully  afflicted  is  less  than  it  was,  or  the  returns  of  the 
last  census  are  not  so  full.  We  find  in  all  the  States,  in  1860,  twenty-four  white  persons  returned  as 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  or  dumb  and  blind;  and  fourteen  as  deaf  and  blind.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
two  free  colored  (one  of  them  returned  as  100  years  old,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane,)  and  sixteen 
slaves,  three  of  the  latter  in  one  county  in  Tennessee,  (Haywood.) 

Most  of  those  thus  returned  are  elderly  people,  who  will  probably,  in  a  few  years,  be  relieved  of 
their  triple  affliction  by  death.  Others  are  persons  who,  probably,  before  becoming  blind,  acquired 
some  mode  of  communication  with  their  friends,  available  to  the  blind.  It  is  well  known  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  deaf  and  dumb  can  converse  in  the  dark,  both  by  signs  and'  by  the  manual  alphabet,  each  mode 
of  communication  being  sensible  to  the  touch;  and  the  same  means  remain  available  to.  those  deaf  mutes, 
on  whom  may  fall  the  dreadful  additional  misfortune  of  blindness. 

Even  where  the  individual  has  become  deaf  and  blind  in  infancy  or  childhood,  if  of  good  natural 
capacity,  the  case  is  not  beyond  the  hope  of  great  alleviation  hy  instruction.  Julia  Brace  can  converse, 
in  signs,  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with  her  daily  wants,  or  even  with  the  incidents  that  occur  in 
the  circle  of.  her  acquaintance.  Laura  Bridgman,  also  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  from  her  childhood,  has 
acquired  a  mental  and  moral  development,  superior  to  that  of  very  many  who  are  blessed  with  sight. 

Of  those  returned  in  1860  as  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  seven  are  under  the  age  of  twenty;  namely,  a 
girl  of  five,  in  J efferson  county,  Wisconsin ;  a,  girl  of  eleven,  in  Marshall  county,  Virginia ;  a  girl  of  twelve, 
in  Edgefield  district,  South  Carolina;  a  girl  of  seventeen,  in  Licking  county,  Ohio;  a  boy  of  sixteen,  at 
Indianapolis,  (returned  as  also  “foolish;”)  a  boy  of  seventeen,  in  Windham  county,  Connecticut;  and  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  in  Saline  county,  Illinois,  (returned,  also,  as  insane  and  paralyzed.)  Five  of  the  seven, 
it  is  presumed,  are  capable  of  instruction.  Should  similar  cases  be  known  to  exist,  of  which  no  mention 
is  made,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  will  he  thankful  to  have  them  communicated. 

CAUSES  OE  DEAFNESS. 

Some  of  the  assistant  marshals  noted  on  their  returns  the  causes  of  deafness;  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  supply  inductions  of  much  value.  Several  noted,  in  cases  where  there  were  more  than 
one  deaf  mute  in  a  family,  that  the  parents  were  cousins.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  were  hereditary. 
For  those  who  became  deaf  after  birth,  the  cause  most  frequently  returned  is  scarlet  fever.  The  “  use 
of  quinine”  is  given  as  the  cause  of  deafness  in  several  cases. 

It  is  stated  in  a  note  to  the  remarks  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Preliminary  Report,  (on  the 
authority  of  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.D.,)  that,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  deaf  and  dumb 
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statistics,  there  appear  to  be  in  Europe  generally,  in  a  population  of  a  million,  615  deaf  mutes  who  are 
so  from  birth,  and  only  154  by  disease  or  accident;  while  in  the  United  States,  the  former  class  xivmTbcv 
278  in  a  million,  and  the  latter  222.  Assuming  that  our  returns  are  less  accurate  than  the  Exxi'0P^ni1> 
to  the  amount  of  one-fifth,  there  would  be  in  this  country,  of  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  333  in  a.  million, 
and  of  those  accidentally  deaf  in  infancy  or  childhood,  267  in  a  million.  This  greater  tenTlen  C'Y 
children  among  us  to  accidental  deafness  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  our  more  variable  clirrmhe,  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  being  apt  to  produce  those  colds  and  gatherings  in  the  head  to  which  clearness 
is  often  ascribed,  and  likewise  to  influence  the  course  of  those  eruptive  fevers  which  are  among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  deafness.  By  rnpre  enlightened  treatment  of  children  attacked  by  colds,  levers, 
inflammations,  and  especially  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  are  not  so  from 
birth,  might  doubtless,  be  materially  diminished. 

The  very  small  liability  of  our  population  to  congenital  deafness,  as  compared  with  that  of  DEuvope, 
may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  our  women  suffer  much  less  from  hardship,  exposure,  and  jrtnxioty, 
than  the  women  of  Europe;  in  part,  that,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  our  population  is  more  mixed; 
made  up  largely  from  the  more  energetic  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Old  World;  and,  in  part,  per¬ 
haps,  that  marriages  of  relations,  owing  to  the  general  dispersion  of  families,  are  less  common  in  this 
country  than  abroad. 

Of  the  causes  that  are  supposed  to  influence  the  birth  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  there  are  two 
that  are  wholly  in  our  power  to  avoid;  namely,  the  marriage  of  two  congenital  deaf  mutes  and  tlie  mar¬ 
riage  of  near  relatives.  If  it  were  generally  understood  that  both  classes  of  unions  ought  to  he  cliscouv- 
aged,  if  not  even  legally  prohibited,  there  would  be  fewer  families  afflicted  with  deaf  and  dumb  eluilclren, 
and  especially  with  several  deaf  mute  children  in  each. 

CASES  OP  SEVERAL  DEAF  MUTES  IN  ONE  FAMILY. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  in  the  statistics  of  deaf-dumbness  is  the  frequency  with  which 
this  affliction  appears  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Dr.  Peet,  summing  up  neaiT.y  throe 
thousand  cases  collected  by  the  principals  of  three  American  schools,  concluded  that  in  this  country,  of 
the  congenitally  deaf,  a  large  majority  have  deaf  mute  brothers  and  sisters*  In  other  words,  -when  a 
deaf  mute  child  is  born  in  a  family,  the  probability  is  that  there  may  be  another,  if  not  more. 

As  many  as  seven,  and  even  eight,  deaf  mute  children  in  one  family  are  sometimes  recorded. 
There  appear,  from  the  census  of  1860,  to  he  several  families  in  almost  every  State,  containing-  from 
three  to  five  deaf  mutes  each;  but  the  number  of  such  cases  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  Tennessee, 
about  one-third  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  appear  to  be  in  families  containing  more  than  one.  As  tine  list 
only  shows  the  cases  where  all  the  deaf  mute  children  are  still  living,  and.  resident  at  home,  ifibte  real 
proportion  of  such  cases  in  that  State  must  be  considerably  larger  than  one-third.  In  some  oilier 
States  this  proportion  does  not  seem  nearly  so  large. 

DEAF-MUTE  CHILDREN  OF  DEAF-MUTE  PARENTS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  census  schedules  could  not  have  been  framed  to  show  the 
relationship  of  each  member  of  a  family  to  the  head  of  the  family.  Among  the  investigations  which 
such  a  feature  of  the  returns  would  facilitate,  is  the  interesting  one :  How  many  deaf  mutes  are  living' 
in  the  marriage  relation,  and  of  those  how  large  a  proportion  have  deaf-mute  children  ? 

The  returns  do  not  show  whether  two  deaf  mutes  of  the  same  name,  in  the  same  family^  are 
brother  and  sister,  or  husband  and  wife.  Nevertheless,  a  comparison  of  the  census  list  with.  *  the 
reports  of  our  institutions  enables  us  to  distinguish  many  cases,  especially  in  New  England,  wire  re 
sometimes  only  one,  but  oftener  both  heads  of  a  family,  are  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  believed  that;  there 
have  been  more  marriages  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  northern  States,  and  especially  in  New  Exigdand 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  of  like  population.  As  we  have;  seeii 
that  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  those  States  is  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing,  there  seems  no 
ground  for  the  apprehension  expressed  by  some,  that  the  frequency  of  such  marriages  would  occasion 

*  Thirty-fifth  Now  York  Kf*p<>rt,  p.  101).  -  . 
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such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf  mutes,  that  even  legislative  enactments  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  it.  Those  who  have  the  greatest  acquaintance  with  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  state 
that,  though  this  infirmity  is  sometimes  transmitted  to  a  second  generation,  and  very  rarely  to  a  third, 
hardly  an  instance  can  be  cited  in  which  it  has  run  through  four  generations. 

In  several  of  the  States,  perhaps  in  most,  we  find  families  in  which  deaf-mute  parents  have  deaf- 
mute  children.  In  New  England  there  are  about  a  dozen  such  instances;  in  Pennsylvania,  eight;  in 
New  Jersey,  one ;  in  New  York,  four  or  five.  It  is  probable  there  may  be  forty  or  fifty  such  cases  in 
the  whole  Union.  The  number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  these  families  is  very  seldom  more  than 
from  one  to  three.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  deaf  mutes  in  the 
United  States,  less  than  one  hundred  are  the  children  of  deaf-mute  parents.  That  this  is  not  an  over¬ 
estimate,  appears  from  the  fact  that  we  find  only  about  twenty  such  children  in  New  England;  ten  in 
New  York;  two  in  New  Jersey,  and  eighteen  in  Pennsylvania;  in  all,  fifty  deaf-mute  children  of  deaf- 
mute  parents,  among  not  far  from  4,500  deaf  mutes,  several  hundred  of  whom  were  married.  In  the 
southern  and  western  States,  the  proportion  of  married  deaf  mutes  seems  to  he  less ;  hut  the  returns 
themselves  do  not  furnish  the  data  for  an  exact  calculation,  and  we  want,  for  those  States,  the 
information  that  would  enable  us  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  census  schedules. 

From  the  Forty-Fifth  Report  of  the  American  Asylum  (Hartford,  1861)  we  learn  the  following  facts : 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  there  have  been  three  large  conventions  of  educated  mutes  at  the 
American  Asylum,  on  occasions  of  so  much  interest,  as  to  bring  together  nearly  all  living  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  many  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  The  whole  number  of  different 
persons  (deaf  mutes)  present  on  these  several  occasions,  was  five  hundred  and  forty-seven;  of  these, 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  were  single,  quite  a  number  of  whom  had  lately  graduated;  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  were  married.  From  this,  it  would  appear  that  nearly  half  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
energetic  class  of  educated  deaf  mutes  become  heads  of  families. 

These  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  married  deaf  mutes,  who  were  present  at  the  conventions 
referred  to,  formed,  with  twenty-eight  others  who  were  not  present,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  families. 
Of  forty-eight  of  these  families  one  of  the  partners  only  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  both  husband  and 
wife  were  deaf  and  dumb  in  one  hundred  and  six.  There  were  one  or  more  children  in  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  of  those  families,  and  none  in  the  other  forty-one.  In  five  of  the  latter,  marriage  had 
recently  been  contracted.  The  whole  number  of  children  reported  as  belonging  to  these  families  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  in  possession  of  all  their 
senses,  and  twenty-three  were  deaf  and  dumb.  These  twenty-three  belonged  to  twelve  families,  the 
largest  number  in  one  family  being  five.  In  nine  of  these  twelve  families  both  the  parents  were 
congenital  deaf  mutes;  and  most  of  them  also  had  near  relatives  deaf  and  dumb.  In  two  other  families 
the  mother  only  was  deaf  from  birth,  the  father  having  become  deaf  in  childhood.  In  the  remaining 
family  the  mother  also  was  born  deaf  and  had  two  deaf-mute  brothers ;  the  father  could  hear  and  speak. 

No  instance  is  known  to  the  principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  in  which  the  union  of  a  couple, 
both  of  whom  were  accidentally  deaf,  or  of  a  deaf  mute  not  such  from  birth  with  a  hearing  person,  had 
produced  deaf-mute  children. 

The  general  result  of  the  experience  of  this  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  is  thus  summed  up : 

Where  two  persons,  both  deaf  mutes  from  birth,  marry,  there  will  probably  be  one  or  more  deaf- 
mute  children  in  more  than  half  the  families  thus  formed;  and  every  three  children  out  of  eight  born 
of  such  parents  will  probably  be  deaf  and  dumb.  When  a  person,  deaf  mute  from  birth,  marries  either 
a  hearing  person  or  one  deaf  from  accident,  there  will  be  deaf-mute  children  in  such  families  in  about 
one  case  in  sixteen.  Persons  who  became  deaf  by  accident  are  not,  unless  they  marry  congenital  deaf 
mutes,  more  liable  to  have  deaf-mute  children  than  persons  who  hear  and  speak. 

LEGAL  EIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  country,  their  “legal  rights  and  liabilities" 
becomes  a  subject  of  general  interest.  As  is  stated  in  the  Preliminary  Report,  the  Roman  law  placed 
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this  class  of  persons  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage;  and  the  influence  of  this  principle,  n*i3xisi‘  as 
it  is  in  many  cases,  even  to  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  has  led  European  jurists,  down  to  41  veU 
recent  time,  to  question  the  ability  of  a  deaf  mute  to  make  a  will  or  a  contract,  or  even  to  fori*1  a  vn^ 
marriage.  These  prejudices,  however,  are  giving  way  to  more  just  and  rational  views,  and  it  lS^  1jow 
almost  universally  held,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  possess,  if  they  show  themselves  of 
intelligence,  all  the  rights  of  their  brethren  who  hear  and  speak;  like  them,  capable  of  acgtri1"111^  01 
alienating  property,  making  contracts,  voting  at  elections,  contracting  marriage,  and  making  will®  »  nn^> 
like  them,  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  On  this  subject,  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  58 

probably  that  “On  the  Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  by  Harley  P. 
Peet,  LL.D. 

As  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane,  form  a  considerable  and  very  interesting'  portion 
of  the  living  population,  we  have  devoted  to  them  more  space  than  their  proportionate  number©  might 
seem  to  demand,  in  which  we  feel  justified,  because  their  interests  cannot  be  represented  to  the  public 
generally  through  any  other  medium,  while  they,  more  than  others,  have  a  claim  upon  the  State. 
believe  that  such  as  will  peruse  what  has  been  presented  on  these  subjects,  will  not  complain-  °h  the 
space  they  occupy.  In  order  to  complete  the  article,  as  -far  as  our  information  up  to  the  present  time 
will  admit,  we  have  pursued  the  subject  in  the  Appendix,  so  as  to  embrace  some  account  of  the 
persons  who  have  entitled  themselves  to  mention  by  their  efforts  and  writings,  not  only  to  instruct  the 
present  age,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  the  benevolent  in  the  assurance  it  furnishes,  that  the  m  emory 
of  good  deeds  survives  their  performance. 
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In  those  institutions  where  the  blind  are  taught,  only  the  number  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  is  given  in.  the  last  column. 
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Besides  the  foregoing,  an  institution  has  recently  been  opened  in  Kansas,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  found  one  in  Minnesota. 

No  intelligence  having  been  received  for  two  years  past  from  the  institutions  in  the  revolted 
States,  the  table  only  gives  for  those  institutions  the  status  according  to  the  last  advices  before  1861. 
The  pupils  in  several  of  the  northern  institutions  have  rather  diminished  since  1860,  deaf-mute  lads,  in 
some  cases,  being  kept  at  home  to  supply  the  place  of  a  father  or  brother  absent  in  the  army. 

The  annexed  table  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  Europe  and  British  America,  is  chiefly 
taken  from  a  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Peet,  after  liis  European  tour,  in  1851.  In  only  a  few  cases  have 
we  later  intelligence  from  the  trans-Atlantic  institutions. 

Statistical  view  of  all  the  known  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  British  America,  and  Asia. 
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Turin . -■ . 
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Ferrara  ----- . . - . . . 
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Canton  -  r _ _ _ _ _ 

Einsiedeln-  .  . . . . 

Private . . . . . 

Zurich . . . . . , _ _ 

Subscription  _ _ _ _ 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

Werdenstein  .  . . . . . . 

Canton . . . . .  . . . 

ZofmgQEL  .  .  . . . . - . 

Subscription . . . . 

Aarau  .  _  _ . . . . . . ............... 

_ do . . . . . 

Kiohen ..... ...................... _ .......  . 

...  do . . . 

V.  Austria. 

Yianrm,. .......... ............ .............. _ .... 

Imperial ...... _ .... .... _ _ _ .... _ _ _ .1 

Subscription _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . . . . . 

Bxxma. 

Private _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Pxfi^uo ....... ...... ...... ...... ............ .... .... 

Subscription ..... _ - . .  . . . . . . . J 

4 

4 

aitzea  -  --  --  -  ....... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... 

_ do . ... . . . . . . 

Brixen  . . - . . . 

Provincial . - . ------ . . . 

Lemberg’ . . . . . . . . 

Subscription . . . . . . . . . ----- 

1 

1 

1 

Gratz 

Provincial  -  _ _ ------ . . . . ■ 

Salsblirg  _ _ _ _ _ 

Private  -  -  -  -  - _ r _ - _ _  r  - , 

Halle  . . . . . . . . 

VI.  Prussia. 

'Rfi’I’li'n _ _ _ _ _ ............  r 

1788 
1838 
1837  i 

1820 
1833  | 

6 

1 

1 

3 

Stettin.  -  --  --  -  -  .  „  „ . 

Provincial  -  --  --  - ...... ....  . .... .... .... I 

Stralffimd _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Private  _ , _ _ _ ... _ ... _ _ _ , . 

Konigsberg- -------------- - _ _ r,Tll.  ,  J  . 

Angersberg . . . 1 

Provincial . . . ... - 1 

4 

p< 


30 

29 

127 

23 

47 

50 

25 

33 

71 

50 

20 

35 

40 

10 

15 

25 


90 

50 

40 

83 

5 

22 

45 

11 

14 

3 

10 


20 

20 

34 

60 

7 

30 

25 

14 

13 

33 


75 

45 

10 

54 

30 

15 

15 

15 

4 


80 

14 

7 

32 

30 
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Statistical  view  of  all  the  known  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  <^c. — Continued. 


| 

f 

Institutions. 

Kind,  or  how  supported 

$  e 

*o 

_P 

Q 

* 

98 

1833 

99 

Posen . 

1830 

2 

20 

100 

Breslau . 

1804 

Subscriptions . 

20 

101 

10a 

Eatibor . . . 

1836 

Subscriptions . . . . . 

13 

103 

Madgebcrg . . . 

1829 

Provincial . . . . . 

2 

12 

104 

1829 

105 

1829 

106 

1829 

107 

1833 

108 

1840 

109 

1820 

110 

1831 

111 

1831 

113 

Cologne . 

1829 

Subscriptions . . 

4 

62 

113 

Moors . . . . 

1836 

Provincial . . . 

2 

25 

114 

Kempson . 

1840 

2 

20 

115 

Langenhorst . . . 

1841 

1 

8 

no 

Halle . 

1834 

Private . . 

4 

30 

117 

1838 

VH.  Bavaria. 

118 

Mirnich . 

1798 

Royal . . . 

119 

Bayreuth . 

1821 

120 

Bamberg . 

121 

1823 

lUwtedmth  Poland.  (0™,^.) . 

122 

Wnrtsburg . 

1821 

123 

Nurenberg . . . . 

1831 

J 

124 

Frakenthal . 

1824 

Provincial . . . 

2 

23 

125 

Dillingen . 

1834 

_ do _ _  _ _  __ 

10 

120 

Straubing . 

1832 

15 

127 

Altdorf . 

YIII.  AVurtemburg  and  Baden. 

128 

Gmund . 

1807 

TCoyfll  - 

A 

33 

129 

Esslingen . 

m2 

"With  normal  schools . . . . . 

1 

10 

130 

Yienneden . 

1825 

Privnio _ _  _ _ _ 

2 

30 

131 

Tubingen . . . 

1829 

_ do _ 

1 

14 

132 

Wilbebnsdorf . 

1837 

- ...  do . 

1 

14 

133 

Pibrtzheim . 

1826 

K 

90 

IX.  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  other  German  States. 

u 

134 

Leipzig  . . 

1778 

■Rnynl 

k 

60 

135 

Dresden . 

3828 

Sfn.tA  fl.nd 

u 

fi 

58 

136 

Hildeskeim . 

1829 

Ti.nynl 

O 

3 

40 

137 

"VVeinar . 

1824 

State 

1 

3 

139 

Eisenach . 

1829 

.  do 

1 

11 

139 

Ereidberg . 

1820 

2 

30 

140 

Bensheim . 

1839 

20 

141 

Ilomberg . 

o 

25 

142 

Camborg . 

1819 

State . 

3 

68 

143 

Brachonf . . . 

144 

Brunswick . 

1829 

State . 

3 

20 

145 

Wildoshausen . 

dn 

1 

9 

146 

ITabstakl . 

1842 

■^Tifili  n/imifll  pplihnl 

X 

1 

K 

147 

Emden . 

1844 

Onypl'HillftHt,  fl-T*d  ffiiT)Rpyiptionp 

X 

\> 

19 

148 

Altonburg . 

3838 

X# 

K 

149 

Coburg . 

1835 

State  . 

X 

u 

150 

Ilsfiold . 

151 

Klausthal . . . 
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Statistical  view  of  all  the  known  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe ,  S(c. — Continued. 


Kind,  or  how  supported. 


X.  German  Free  Cities. 

332  Frankfort .  1829  cit7 . 

J53  Hamburg .  1827  Subscriptions. 

154  Bremen .  1827  Private . 

153  Lubec .  1839  Subscriptions . 


XI.  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Brussels . . .  Government . 

Brussels .  1S35  — do . 

Ghent . . do . 

Ghent . do . 

Liege .  1820  do . 

Bruges .  1831  — do . 

Moorslc-do .  1834  . 


XII.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

107  Copenhagen . . .  1807  Royal.. 

108  Schleswig.... .  1799  ....do.. 

109  Stockholm . . . 1808  — do-. 

170  Drontlieiin .  1824  . 

171  Christiana . 1844  . 


XIII.  Russia  and  Poland. 

172  St.  Petersburgh . . .  1806  Imperial . 

173  Warsaw .  1817  Subscriptions- 

1 74  Odessa . .  — . . . . .  1849  Government . . 


XIV.  British  America. 


175  Halifax,  N,  S... 
170  Montreal,  C.  E.. 
177  Toronto,  C.  W-. 


178  Smyrna . . 

179  Calcutta.. 
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THE  BLIND 

To  the  popular  mind,  the  loss  of  sight  seems  to  he,  next  to  the  loss  of  reason,  the  greatest  of 
misfortunes.  We  live  and  move  in  a  world  of  light,  a  condition  to  which  the  eye  is  wonderfully 
adapted.  The  destruction  of  this  organ  shuts  out  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature — all  that 
is  dear  and  expressive  in  the  human  countenance.  Facility  of  moving  about  is  interrupted ;  full 
recourse  to  books  and  libraries  is  denied;  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business  are  closed,  and  the  blind 
are  often  subjected  to  a  life  of  dependence  and  poverty. 

While  all  these  privations  must  be  admitted,  yet  the  blind,  especially  the  educated,  are  'not  an 
unhappy  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  cheerful,  and  with  genial  occupations  and  a  comfortable 
support,  are  contented  and  even  happy.  Though  “  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eye  to  behold  the 
sun,”  and  we  instinctively  associate  darkness  with  gloom,  yet  this  is  not  the  effect  upon  the  born 
blind,  or  those  who  have  been  long  in  that  condition.  But  this  happy  relief  is  found  only  or  chiefly  in 
that  beautiful  law  of  compensation  which  a  merciful  Providence  has  connected  with  this  affliction, 
trained  and  developed  by  special  systems  of  education.  By  this  law,  the  lost  sight  gives  increased 
power  and  sensibility  to  all  the  remaining  senses.  Touch  and  hearing  perform  a  large  share  of  the 
work  of  conveying  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  external  things.  The  blind  child  feels  and  discovers 
the  shapes  of  all  objects,  their  qualities  of  smoothness,  roughness,  and  consistency,  and  soon 
associates  the  names  which  curiosity  prompts  it  to  inquire  after.  Such  a  child  may  be  taught  a 
thousand  things  through  its  touch  and  hearing  ;  and  its  tenacious  memory,  constantly  exercised,  rarely 
parts  with  them.  The  blind  find  a  happy  compensation  in  their  love  of  music,  which  is  largely 
cultivated  by  them.  The  kind  voice  of  affection,  the  murmuring  brook,  tlie  forest  winds,  the  warbling 
of  the  birds,  and  all  the  many  voices  of  nature,  are  to  them  sources  of  intense  delight.  From  their 
fondness  for  country  rambles  among  picturesque  scenery,  and  the  surrounding  beauties  which  their 
excited  imaginations  picture  upon  their  mental  vision,  it  would  lie  difficult  to  doubt  that  they  receive 
in  such  a  presence,  the  pleasure  which  the  most  romantic  lover  of  nature,  enjoys.  But  the  highest  and 
most  satisfactory  compensation  the  blind  receive,  is  that  derived  from  the  training  and  instruction  in 
religion,  literature,  music,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  pursued  in  the  institutions  founded  for  their  benefit, 
rIhey  are  here  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  other  valuable  books  are  brought  within  their  reach. 
They  acquire  habits  of  thought  and  discipline,  and  receive  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  duties  and 
relations  which  fit  them  for  active  life. 

Can  the  blind  distinguish  colors  by  touch  ?  is  a  question  sometimes  discussed.  The  affirmative  is 
asserted  by  Monsieur  Guille,  Dr.  Bull,  and  others,  who  refer  to  cases,  and  an  instance  is  recorded  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Great  Britain.  The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  touch  of  the 
educated  blind,  which  enables  them  to  read  the  raised  print  with  facility,  and  even  to  thread  a  fine 
needle  with  the  aid  of  tongue  and  lip,  naturally  favor  the  belief  of  marvellous  stories  of  this  kind. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  London  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  older  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  had  very  favorable  opportunities  for  testing  such  a  question,  have  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  power  of  the  blind  to  distinguish  natural  colors  by  the  touch.  The  most  they  are 
prepared  to  admit  is,  that  the  chemical  or  other  change  produced  by  the  coloring  matter  on  a  cloth 
falnic,  may  so  affect  the  surface  as  to  cause  more  or  less  harshness,  distinguishable  by  the  extremely 
delicate  touch  of  the  blind;  but  this  is  entirely  different  from  distinguishing  color  as  such.  Mr.  Chapin 
as  lepeatedly  tested  the  subject,  selecting  those  who  were  most  remarkable  for  tactile  sensibility,  but 
without  any  result. 

CAUSES  OP  BLINDNESS. 

Blindness  is  congenital  m  many  cases;  but  it  results  in  a  much  greater  degree  from  disease, 
acci  ent,  and  old  age.  Among  the  principal  inducing  diseases  may  be  named  amaurosis,  or  paralysis 

i  °ptlC  nerve’  cataract,  purulent  ophthalmia,  scarlet  fever,  scrofula,  small-pox,  measles,  and 
accident. 
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Hereditary  blindness  (that  is,  strictly  derived  from  blind  parents)  is  not  frequent.  Of  TOO  blind 
persons  in  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  whose  parentage  is  known,  only  five  had  eitli  ox*  parent 
blind.  An  investigation  made  some  years  since  in  the  Hdpital  des  Quinze-  Vingts,  at  Paris,  revealed 
the  remarkable  fact  that  of  the  several  hundred  children  born  there  of  parents,  one  or  both  of  "whom 
were  blind,  there  was  not  a  blind  child  among  them. 

Blindness,  in  common  with  idiocy,  insanity,  deafness,  and  other  mental  and  physical  evil^»  results 
often  from  intermarriages  of  first  eonsins,  of  uncles  and  nieces,  and  other  relatives.  All  o  iu'  public 
institutions  contain  such  persons,  and  all  medical  experience  abundantly  demonstrate  this  import*1-11*'  &ct. 

The  extraordinary  exemption  from  blindness  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  census  returns,  which  give  the  latter  about  two  and  a  half’  tunes 
more  blind  than  the  former  country,  can  perhaps  only  be  attributed  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  small¬ 
pox,  which  has  been  a  prolific  cause  of  blindness  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dr.  CromX>*:o11’ 
Manchester,  England,  estimated  that  between  4,000  and  5,000  were  blinded  by  small-pox  in  Oveat 
Britain  and  Ireland  out  of  a  blind  population  of  28,450  in  1841*  or  about  one-sixth  of  tho  whole 
number.  The  number  of  blind  from  this  cause  in  the  United  States  is  not  ascertained,  1>  ti  t  the 
statistics  of  some  of  the  institutions  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

Of  1,450  blind  persons  received  into  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind  from  1791  to  I  f  00, 
250.  or  more  than  one-sixth,  became  blind  by  small-pox,  being  the  same  proportion  as  is  assume <1  by 
Crompton.  Of  the  pupils  in  the  Glasgow  Asylum,  nearly  one-fifth  were  blinded  by  small-pox.  Ill  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  of  476  pupils  received  to  the  year  1863,  only  21,  or  of  the  whole,  lost 
their  sight  by  small-pox.  In  the  Ohio  Institution  up  to  a  certain  date,  of  118  pupils  received,  only 
one  was  blinded  by  small-pox.  Combining  the  two,  and  taking  an  average  ratio  of  the  present 
number  of  blind,  and  there  would  be  only  about  225  blind  in  the  United  States,  made  so  by  small¬ 
pox.  Accurate  data  from  each  institution  would  enable  us  to  make  a  near  approximation,  proving  the 
greater  prevalence  of  vaccination  in  this  country. 


HISTORY. 

The  first  regularly  organized  establishment,  for  the  charitable  relief  of  the  blind,  is  known  as  the 
mpitd  Imperial  des  Quinze-Vingts ,  in  Paris.  It  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  in  1260,  as  an  asylum 
lor  ins  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  the  East.  It  was  designed,  as  its  name  implies,  for  fifteen 
score,  or  300  blind;  but  it  contains,  at  the  present  time,  about  800  persons,  including  their  families, 
or  t  ley  are  permitted  to  marry.  No  instruction  of  any  kind  is  imparted  to  its  blind  inmates. 

.  -^k°ugh  something  had  been  done  by  ingenious  blind  persons  and  others  to  overcome  "tho 
pnvation  of  sight  by  various  contrivances,  which  substituted  the  touch  of  the  finger  for  the  lost  sense, 
the  first  successful  effort  in  systematic  instruction  was  made  in  Paris  by  Valentin  Haiiy.  Inspired 
by  the  success  of  the  Abbe  de  VEfee  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Haiiy  believed  that 
equally  happy  results  could  be  effected  for  the  blind,  who  were  regarded  as  more  helpless.  He 
reflected  upon  the  remarkable  delicacy  of  their  touch,  which  was  rarely  deceived  in  distinguishing-  the 
different  coins ;  and  it  readily  occurred  to  him  that  letters  formed  and  printed  in  relief  might  also  he 
traced  bytiiem.  T  his  was  accordingly  done ;  maps  with  raised  boundaries,  rivers,  &c„  were  made  ;  a 
class  of  blind  children  was  collected  and  instructed,  and  the  experiment  was  entirely  successful.  Su  oil 

was  the  simple  basis  of  the  system  which  has  been  followed,  with  many  improvements,  in  most  parts 
or  the  civilized  world. 

!l0USe  Wa!  Pr°cured  iu  1784,  in  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  ;  the 
C,rf;nZe<  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Haiiy.  In  1786,  be  gave  an  exhibition  of  the 

Lti  !  l°  r  7  y  °Ur  pupils'  before  the  KinS  ancl  r°yal  family,  at  Versailles,  when  the 
.  t  tutun  was  placed  on  a  more  permanent  foundation  by  the  royal  bounty. 


'  Asramh« lhe  *»*  of  MM  to  the  whole  population  as  in  J851;  r 


►  census  of  the  blind  was  taken  in  Great  Britain  previous  to  1853  » 
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In  1791  the  “Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind”  was  founded,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Britain.  Others  rapidly  succeeded,  as  the  tables  will  show. 


STATISTICS. 

Institutions  for  the  hlind  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  dflte  of  their  foundation,  and  number  of  inmates. 


No 

Location. 

Blind  inmates. 

No. 

I 

1791 

80 

17 

2 

1792 

115 

18 

3 

1793 

59 

39 

4 

London,  (“School  for  tho  Indigent  Blind") . 

1799 

148 

20 

5 

London,  (“Jewish  Asylum  for  Indigent  Blind”)  ... 

1801 

21 

6 

Norwich . . . . . . 

1805 

36 

22 

r 

Dublin,  (“Eichmond,”  for  males) . . 

1809 

20 

23 

8 

Dublin,  (“Molinoaux,”  for  females) . 

1815 

35 

24 

9 

GIhS^O  W . 

1828 

110 

25 

10 

Belfast,  (“Ulster,”  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind)-.  - 

1831 

13 

26 

H 

Yorkshire  - . . . . . . . . 

1835 

60 

27 

12 

Limerick,  (for  females  only) . 

1835 

12 

28 

13 

Manchester,  (Henshaw’s) . 

1838 

75 

29 

14 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 

1838 

41 

30 

15 

London,  ( "Society  for  Teaching  tho  Blind  to  Bead”) 

1838 

56 

16 

Liverpool,  (Catholic,  for  females  only) . 

17 

London,  (“London  and  Blackheath  Institution”). 

Exeter . . 

Aberdeen . . 

Dundee . 

Bath,  (deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind) . 

Brighton . 

Nottingham . 

Birmingham . 

‘Plymouth . - . 

‘Edinburgh,  (Abbey  Hill) . . 

‘Dublin,  (Catholic) . 

‘London,  (Milton  Institution) . 

Cork . 

Leamington . . . . . 


Total  in  22  of  the  above  institutions. . 


1838 

1838 

26 

1838 

30 

1838 

1840 

24 

1841 

21 

1842 

30 

1846 

59 

1,009 


*  Schools  and  asylums  of  small  size,  dates  and  numbers  not  ascertained. 


ASSOCIATIONS  AND  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  Rev.  W.  Hetheringtoris  Charity,  founded  1774.  It  empowers  the  governors  of  Christ  Hospital, 
to  pay  annuities  of  £10  each,  to  50  blind  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Through  the  gifts  and 
bequests  of  other  benefactors,  600  blind  men  are  relieved  annually  by  Christ  Hospital. 

2.  The  Painters'  and  Stainers'  Company,  (1780,)  from  the  bequests  of  certain  persons,  relieve 
171  blind  pensioners  over  sixty-one  years  of  age.  The  sum  invested  for  this  purpose  is  £65,379. 

3.  The  Cordwainers’  Company  distributes  pensions  of  £5  per  annum  to  105  blind  persons,  under 
the  will  of  John  Came,  1797. 

4.  The  Clothicorkers’  Company,  from  several  bequests,  relieve  by  annual  pensions  375  blind 
persons,  and  distribute  in  a  single  year  the  large  sum  of  £2,325. 

5.  The  Blind  Mans  Friend,  or  Day's  Charily,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Day,  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1839.  Mr.  Day  left  the  sum  of  £100,000  for  the  benefit  of  persons  over  twenty-one, 
suffering  under  the  affliction  which  lie  had  himself  experienced — “the  deprivation  of  light.”  In  1860, 
240  blind  persons  received  £3,528,  in  sums  varying  from  £12  to  £20  each. 

6.  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The  object,  is  to  supply  the 
adult  blind  with  employment,  and  also  to  instruct  them. in  trades.  It  has  six  branches  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  commenced  in  1854.  The  association  purchases  the  raw  material  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  furnishes  it  at  a  low  rate  to  workmen  by  retail.  A  deficit  of  some  $800  a  year  is  supplied 
by  subscriptions.  About  150  blind  men  and  women  are  thus  assisted,  and  a  large  number  are  waiting 
to  be  admitted. 

7.  Society  for  Printing  and  Distributing  Books  for  the  Blind,  1854. 

8.  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  1837. 

9.  Christian  Blind  Relief  Society,  1843. 
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10.  Society  for  Supplying  Home  Teachers. 

11.  Society  for  Improving  the  Social  Position  of  the  Blind. 

12.  The  Drapers’  Company  distributes  pensions  of  £10  each,  to  a  small  number  of  blind  persons. 

13.  The  Goldsmiths’  Company  distributes  pensions  of  £4  and  £20  per  annum  to  15  blind 
persons,  under  the  wills  of  two  individuals. 

14.  The  Society  for  Granting  Annuities  to  the  Blind. 

All  the  above  associations  are  in  London.  The  object  in  all  cases,  except  one,  is  to  afford  stated 
annual  pensions  for  the  relief  of  blind  persons  of  good  character,  and  in  needy  circumstances.  The 
societies  are  the  almoners-  of  the  pensions,  thus  provided,  by  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  benevolent 
persons.  No  association  of  this  nature,  exists  in  the  United  States. 


Institutions  for  the  blind,  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


No. 

Location. 

Founded. 

13 

& 

No. 

Location. 

Founded, 

3 

}S 

1 

1260 

300 

38 

1846 

39 

2 

Paris,  (Imperial  Institution  for  tiio  Young  Blind) _ 

1784 

190 

39 

Paris,  Franco,  (Asylum  do  St.  Hilaire i  day  school). 

1840 

3 

Vienna,  Austria,  (Imperial  Institute) . 

1804 

48 

40 

1850 

4 

Amsterdam,  Holland . .  ... 

1804 

55 

41 

Vienna,  Austria,  (House  of  Labor  for  the  Adult 

5 

St,  Petersburg,  Eussia . . ... 

1806 

45 

Blind) . 

60 

0 

Berlin,  Prussia . 

1806 

30 

42 

St.  Med.  les  Soissous,  France,  (deaf  and  dumb  and 

7 

Manheim,  Baden . 

1806 

36 

blindl  . 

8 

Dresden,  Saxony . 

1809 

96 

43 

1851 

24 

9 

Zurich,  Switzerland . . . 

1809 

20 

44 

1853 

10 

10 

Copenhagen,  Denmark . 

1811 

45 

1853 

15 

11 

1813 

25 

46 

12 

Breslau,  Prussia . 

1816 

52 

47 

30 

13 

Pesth,  Hungary . . 

1816 

48 

14 

1817 

40 

15 

Naples,  Italy . 

1818 

50 

1853 

16 

Barcelona,  Spain . 

1820 

75 

1853 

17 

■  Gmund,  Wurtemburg . . 

1823 

52 

1853 

18 

Linz,  Austria . 

1824 

53 

Tfqi.ly 

1854 

10 

'  Lisbou,  Portugal . . . ; . 

. i 

54 

Weimar,  Weimar _ _ _ _  _ _ , 

20 

Fricsing,  Bavaria. . . 

1828 

| 

PuyS'tlo-'Tif'Tno  Ftflncp  (for  girls) 

1853 

10 

31 

Munich,  Bavaria . 

56 

Yyf Tfrissimi  Bo)  fin  4 

22 

Brucbsal,  Baden . 

1828 

57 

"Milan,  Sardinia. .  „ _  _ _ _ 

1854 

23  , 

|  Hamburg,  Germany . 

1830  i 

■  j 

58 

Gatsehinn.,  T?nssift,  „ _ _ T _ _ 

24 

|  The  Hague,  Holland . 

59 

i  tiles.  T*Va,tw>q.  .  _ ___ _ _ _  1 

1858 

25 

1  Brabant,  Holland .  ...  . 

1830  j 

60 

TPoietievff  j  "franco  ,«-rTr. _ » -  „ ,  -  i 

1859 

8 

26 

f  Antwerp,  Belgium . . . 

61 

Chris  Mania,  -Norway*  „ 

1860 

2 

27 

!  Bruges,  Belgium . 

. | 

62  1 

Wieshaden  r  rT  T  , 

1861 

fl 

28 

Constantinople,  Turkey . 

1832  ] 

63  | 

Pome,  Italy r  ,  T . 

29 

Turin,  Sardinia . 

1833 

64 

Ilzacli  Hfluti  Rli  in  Prftiico 

30 

Brussels,  Belgium . 

1835 

!  •  13 
ifi 

65 

Schfl-ff VianPOPi  Switzerland  r 

31 

Brunswick,  Brunswick . 

1829 

66  j 

purptij  Prussia 

32 

Liege,  Belgium . 

i  iv 

67 

TTfilin  -  -  --  . 1 

33 

ITvankfoYt-oii-tbD-Mmn  . .  • . . _ ^ 

68  1 

Metz,  Prance. ..... ............ .... .... _ _ 

34 

Hanover,  Hanover . . .  ! 

37 

69'  | 

Berlin  (Industrial  Asylum  for  Adult.  Blind} 

20 

35 

Madrid,  Snain . 

1836 

25 

70  1 

Amsterdam.)  Holland,  (Asylum  for  Indigent  Blind).  _ 

30 

36 

Padua,  Italv . -  . . 

1838 

71  1 

"Van^ira^d,  TYp/n  r\pj  (Sifttp-.rs  of  St.  Pn.nl )  _  .  _  _ 

100 

37 

Lausanne,  Switzerland .  | 

1844 

J  57 

72 

PariSj  (Tiifctln  Blind  Brothers  of  St.  Paid)  - _ 

_ 
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Institutions  for  the  Mind  in  the  United  States,  'with  the  number  of  pupils  and  blind  persons  employed  by  them. 


I'g 

Cfl  g1 

*0 

M  O 

No. 

Location. 

State.  .  . 

rg 

g <  P* 

No. 

Location. 

State. 

1u 

Re 

1 

J4-  ret 

£ 

£ 

iM 

1 

Boston . 

Massachusetts 

1833 

ill 

14 

Macon . 

Georgia . 

1851 

31 

2 

New  York . 

New  York . 

1833 

158 

15 

Baton  Rouge,  (deaf  and 

3 

Philadelphia . 

Pennsylvania. . . 

1833 

180 

dumb  and  blind) . 

Louisiana  .  .. 

1852 

14 

4 

Columbus . 

Ohio . 

1837 

120 

16 

Jackson . . 

Mississippi . . . 

1852 

10 

5  1 

Staunton,  (deaf  and  dumb 

•* 

17 

Iowa  City . 

Iowa . 

1853 

40 

and  blind) . 

Virginia . 

1838 

44 

18 

Baltimore . - 

Maryland _ 

1853 

25 

6 

Louisville . 

Kentucky . 

1842 

42 

19 

Flint. . . 

Michigan _ 

1853 

35 

7 

"Nashville _ r__  .  j 

Tennessee .  . .  . . ! 

1844  ! 

36 

20 

Austin . . . 1 

Texas . 

1856 

12 

8 

Raleigh,  (deaf  and  dumb 

21 

Washington,  (deaf  and 

and  blind) . 

North  Carolina.’. 

1845 

18 

dumb  and  blind) . 

Dist.  of  Col.. 

1857 

6 

9 

Indianapolis . . .  „  _  | 

Indiana  -  _ _| 

1846 

80 

22’ 

Little  Rock  ............. 

Arkansas  .... 

1859 

10 

10 

Jacksonville  . . 

Illinois  ..  ...... 

1847 

64 

23 

San  Francisco,  (deaf  and 

11 

Cedar  Springs . 

South  Carolina. . 

1848 

17 

dumb  and  blind). ...... 

California _ 

1860 

20 

12 

Jauesville . 

Wisconsin . 

1850 

46 

Total . 

1,151 

33 

I  St.  Louis  . . . 

Missouri . 1 

1851  ' 

32 

. 'Proportion  of  blind  persons  in  the  several  States,  and  to  the  whole  population  in  the  United  States. 


States. 

Free, 

Slaves, 

Free, 

Slaves, 

States. 

Free, 

Slaves, 

Free, 

Slaves, 

blind. 

blind. 

one  in — 

one  in — 

blind. 

blind. 

one  in — 

one  in — 

204 

114 

2  694 

3,  816 

208 

3, 230 

Arkansas . 

118 

26 

2,749 

4,273' 

Now  York . 

1,768 

2^  190 

63 

6, 032 

392 

189 

1,687 

1,751 

Connecticut . 

i5$r 

3,027 

Ohio . 

899 

2,602 

Delaware . . . . 

42 

2,629 

Oregon . . . 

9 

5,829 

is 

2J 

5, 245 

2, 940 

1, 187 

2, 448 

297 

188 

2, 003 

2, 458 

85 

2,  054 

476 

3, 617 

171 

120 

1,761 

3, 353 

630 

2, 548 

437 

117 

1,908 

2, 356 

192 

3, 615 

Texas . 

1.19 

30 

3, 535 

5, 889 

Kansas _ _ _ _ _ 

10 

10,711 

Vermont ..... .......... 

1  165 

1,903 

Kentucky _ _ _ 

530 

144 

1,755 

557 

232 

1,984 

2, 115 

Louisiana. _ _ _ _ _ 1 

112 

118 

3, 365 

2, 811 

\V5.sp.niifim  _ _ ......... 

220 

3, 52G 

Maine . 

233 

2,696 

District  of  Columbia  .... 

47 

Maryland  r  . 

264  ! 

34 

2, 272 

2, 564 

Ofl-kotft  Territory _ * 

Massachusetts . 

498 

1  2!  472 

Nebraska  Territory . 

3 

Michigan  _ _ 

254 

2, 595 

New  Mexico  Territory . ..j 

146 

Minnesota  . . 

23 

7,044 

Utah  Territory . . 1 

17 

Mississippi . 

147 

116 

2, 413 

3,764 

Washington  Territory 

2 

Missouri . 

388 

60 

2,727 

1,915 

New  Hampshire . 

!  142 

2,296 

Total.... . 

11,122 

1,509 

RECAPITULATION. 


Proportion  of  blind,  white,  and  free  colored,  to  the  whole,  one  in .  2, 468 

Proportion  of  blind  slaves  to  all  slaves,  one  in . - .  2,  010 

Proportion  of  all  the  blind  to  the  whole  population,  one  in .  2, 499 
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For  the  sake  of  comparisons,  the  following  statistics  of  tlie  blind  in  Europe  are  added. 

According  to  the  British  census  of  1851,  the  whole  number  of  blind  persons  in  Great  Brit'0'111  ancl 


Ireland  was  29,074,  viz : 

In  England  and  Wales . . .  18,  306,  being  1  in  979 

Scotland . .  3,  010,  being  1  in  960 

Islands  in  the  British  Sea. . . . .  .  171 

Total  in  Great  Britain.. . 21,  487,  being  1  in  975 

Ireland .  7, 587,  being  1  in  878 

Total  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland .  29,  074,  being  1  in  950 


A  larger  proportion  of  blind  persons,  is  found  to  exist  in  tbe  agricultural  districts  of  Great  I3ritain, 
than  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  and  large  cities.  There  is — 


In  London .... 
Birmingham 

Leeds . 

Sheffield . . . 


1  blind  to  every  1,  025  persons. 
1  blind  to  every  1, 181  persons. 
1  blind  to  every  1,  203  persons. 
1  blind  to  every  1, 141  persons. 


The  British  census  of  1851  gave  some  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  blind. 
21,487  blind  persons  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  there  were — 


Under  20  years  of  age,  only .  2,  929,  or  14  per  cent. 

Between  20  and  60 . .  8,  4,56,  or  39  per  cent. 

Over  CO .  10. 102,  or  47  per  cent. 


Of  tho 


showing  that  nearly  one-half  were- at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty  and  upwards,  while  about  one- seventh, 
only,  were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  United  States  census  of  1860,  which  for  the  first  time,  exhibits  a  classification  of  the  ages  of 
blind  persons,  shows  somewhat  similar  results: 


Table  showing  the  number  of  blind,  in  the  United  States,  classified  by  ages. 


Under  10  yeare. 

10  to  20. 

20  to  40. 

40  to  60. 

Over  60. 

Total. 

White . 

763 

1,494 

2,381 

2,429 

3,641 

10, 708 

Free  colored . 

21 

30 

55  i 

106  i 

202 

414 

Slave . 

111 

124 

250 

325 

699 

1,500 

895 

1,648 

2,686  ' 

2,860 

4,542 

12,631 

This  classification  of  the  ages  of  the  blind  is  extremely  valuable  to  the  institutions  and  asylums 
founded  for  their  instruction  and  employment.  They  possess  now,  what  they  have  never  had,  a  reliable 
account  of  the  numbers  within  certain  ages,  who  may  be  eligible  for  instruction.  And  when  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  several  States  and  those  who  direct  and  administer  these  institutions,  find  the  number 
of  a  proper  age  for  admission  so  much  below  all  previous  calculations,  the  work  of  providing  for  all  the 
blind  and  placing  them  in  a  condition  of  self-support  will  cease  to  be  very  formidable.  In  this  view, 
these  tables  are  very  encouraging. 

In  Prussia,  (1831,)  of  9,212  blind,  846,  or  nearly  one-eleventh,  were  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
fifteen.  In  Brunswick,  of  286  blind,  one-twentieth  were  under  seven. 
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Comparative  proportion  of  blind  persons  to  the  whole  population  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 


France,  (census  of  1836,)  24,675  blind .  1  in  1,  357 

Belgium,  (1831) .  1  in  1,  316 

Level  portions  of  tlie  German  States .  1  in  950 

More  elevated  portions  of  Germany .  1  in  i,  340 

Prussia .  1  in  1,  401 

Switzerland .  1  in  1,570 

Sweden .  1  in  1,  091 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (1851,)  29,074  blind .  1  in  950 

United  States,  (I860,)  white,  10,708  blind .  1  in  2,  519 


The  remarkable  fact  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  that  in  proportion  to  population,  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  are  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  number  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  are  less  than 
three-fifths  of  the  number  in  France. 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  in  each  of  the  United  States  to  the  population,  considered  in  relation 
to  geographical  position  or  latitude,  shows  that  whatever  causes  may  have  modified  these  ratios,  climate 
lias  had  little  or  no  influence.  The  tables  of  Dr.  Zeune,  of  Berlin,  so  much  referred  to  as  showing  the 
proportions  of  blind  persons  according  to  latitude ,  the  general  correctness  of  which  may  well  be  doubted, 
are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  United  States.  According  to  those  tables,  the  projmrtion  is: 


In  latitude  20  to  30 .  1  in  100 

Latitude  30  to  40 .  1  in  300 

Latitude  40  to  50 .  1  in  800 

Latitude  50  to  60 .  1  in  1,  400 

Latitude  60  to  70 . 1  in  1,  000 


The  following  contrary  results  appear  in  certain  geographical  sections  of  the  United  States : 


In  latitude  30  to  35,  (Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama) .  1  in  3,  037 

Latitude  42  to  47,  (Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan) .  1  in  2,  630 


Large  differences,  from  other  causes ,  occur  in  the  proportions  of  blind  persons  in  some  of  the  States. 
In  Oregon,  there  is  one  blind  to  5,829 ;  California,  one  to  6,032 ;  Minnesota,  one  to  7,044;  Kansas,  one 
to  10,711.  These  are  distant  and  thinly  populated  States,  to  which  few  blind  persons  emigrate,  and 
contain  few  aged  persons,  among  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  blind  are  found. 


ALPHABETS  AND  PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  blind,  of  necessity,  read  by  the  touch.  The  method  of  printing  originated,  as  stated,  with  Hatty, 
in  Paris,  in  1784.  Since  then,  various  kinds  of  embossed  alphabets  and  characters  have  been  adopted. 
The  alphabetical  systems  are  known  as  the  Roman  capitals,  as  in  the  books  of  the  Glasgow  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  institutions ;  the  combined  capital  and  lower-case,  as  in  books  from  the  Bristol,  Paris,  and  some  of 
tlie  German  institutions;  and  the  modified  or  angular  lower-case  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Massachusetts 
institution. 

The  arbitrary  systems  are  known  as  Braille’s,  (dots,)  of  France;  the  Abbe  Carton’s,  in  Belgium; 
JLmcas’s  and  Frere’s,  (stenographic,)  and  Moon’s.  These  consist  of  simple  elementary  lines  and  dots, 
combined  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Moon’s  approaches  nearer  to  the  alphabetic  form. 

All  these  systems  have  their  advocates.  These  arbitrary  characters  are  not  used  at  all  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  books  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  letters  are  adopted.  In  Great  Britain,  Lucas’s 
system  is  used  at  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Nottingham,  and  in  one  of  the  London  schools,  where  it  is  decidedly 
preferred.  Moon’s  system  has  some  strong  friends  among  the  blind,  and  is  adopted  in  the  institutions 
at  Brighton,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.  Frere’s  books  are  used  in  the  Liverpool  asylum  and  at 
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Blackheath.  But  the  alphabetical  system  of  Alston,  printed  at  Glasgow,  (the  Roman  capitals,)  is  adopted 
by  nearly  all  the  principal  schools  in  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  simple  arbitrary  characters  is,  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
touch.  Some  of  the  adult  blind,  whose  touch  is  impaired  by  work,  learn  these  characters  where  they 
fail  in  the  others.  This  must  be  conceded  in  its  favor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  well-founded  objections  exist  against  teaching  the  blind  a  system  of  charac¬ 
ters  different  from  the  alphabet  universally  adopted  by  the  seeing.  The  great  expense  of  books  in  the 
arbitrary  characters,  is  also  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  general  use.  For  example,  the  New  Testament 
is  charged  £1  16s.  in  Lucas’s,  £2  in  Alston’s,  £4  17s.  in  Moon’s;  the  Old  Testament  £8  Is.  in  Lucas’s, 
£7  15s.  in  Alston’s,  and  £11  lls.  in  Moon’s,  omitting  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Chronicles,  the  addition 
of  which  would  swell  the  price  to’£l3  10s.  Comparing  these  prices  with  those  of  books  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  the  greatest  difference  is  found.  The  New  Testament  is  furnished  in  the  United 
States  at  $5 ;  the  entire  Bible,  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  at  $20 — only  half  the  price  of  Alston’s. 
Other  books  are  furnished,  at  prices  greatly  below  the  British  rates. 

As  printing  for  the  blind  is  very  costly,  and  the  books  few  in  number  and  so  greatly  needed,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  so  much  useless  expense  has  been  wasted  upon  these  various 
systems,  each  duplicating  what  has  already  been  printed  by  others.  The  Scriptures  are  printed  in  no 
less  than  four  different  characters,  and  three  of  these  are  sold  at  such  dear  rates,  as  to  place  them 
beyond  the  means  of  nine-tenths  of  the  blind.  Yet  the  zgal  in  this  direction  continues ! 

The  following  list  embraces  all  the  principal  books  printed  for  the  blind,  in  the  United  States; 

By  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum,  at  Boston,  (in  the  modified  lower-case  letter,) 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  eight  large  volumes ;  a  Cyclopedia,  (unfinished,)  nine  volumes ;  Milton’s 
Poetical  "Works,  two  volumes;  Paley’s  Evidences,  one  volume;  Lardner’s  Universal  History,  three  vol¬ 
umes;  Common  Prayer,  one  volume;  Pope’s  and  Diderot’s  Essays,  one  volume;  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  one 
volume ;  Baxter’s  Call,  one  volume ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  one  volume ;  Guide  to  Devo¬ 
tion,  one  volume;  English  Grammar,  one  volume;  Geography,  one  volume;  Atlas  of  the  Islands,  one 
volume;  English  Reader,  two,  volumes  ;  Pierce’s  Geometry,  one  volume;  Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 
one  volume ;  Natural  Philosophy,  one  volume ;  Psalms  and  Hymns,  one  volume ;  Hymns  for  the  Blind, 
one  volume;  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  one  volume ;  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  one  volume;  and  a 
number  of  elementary  books. 

By  tlie  Pennsylvania  Institution ,  at  Philadelphia,  (in  the  Roman  capitals,)  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  in  three  large  volumes;  Select  Library,  five  volumes;  Church  Music,  three  volumes; 
Student’s  Magazine,  six  volumes;  A  System  of  Music,  (by  Mahoney,)  one  volume;  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
one  volume;  De  Oster  Eier,  l  German,)  one  volume;  and  several  introductory  books. 

By  the  Virginia  Institution,  (in  the  Boston  letter,)  Peter  Parley’s  History,  three  volumes ;  Book 
of  Fables,  one  volume;  French  Phrases,  one  volume;  History  of  Virginia,  one  volume;  and  several 
elementary  books. 

By  the  New  York  Institution,  some  volumes  of  Arithmetic,  (Boston  letter.) 

A  subscription  list  amounting  to  some  $30,000  or  $40,000  was  obtained  during  two  or  three  years 
past,  by  a  blind  gentleman,  in  the  west  and  southwest,  and  part,  of  the  money  paid  in,  to  establish  a 
Printing-house  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  but  it  has  not  been  put  into  operation. 

GENERAL  VIEW  AND  OBJECTS  OE  THE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  great  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the  blind  labor,  by 
a  system  of  instruction  adapted  to  their  condition.  Books  and  all  school  apparatus,  are  prepared  in 
relief,  and  the  sense  of  touch  is  substituted  for  the  lost  sight.  Combining  these  with  oral  instruction 
and  moral  and  physical  training,  they  receive  all  the  advantages  of  our  best  schools-  Without  deciding 
how  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  blind  will  compare  with  the  general  standard,  it  is  demon- 
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strated  that  they  have  capacities  for  receiving  a  superior  education,  and  also  of  becoming  excellent 
church  organists  and  piano  instructors  and  tuners.  While  the  cultivation  of  music  is  to  them  a  source 
of  the  greatest  delight,  and  is  almost  universally  taught  to  the  younger  blind,  as  affording  a  benevolent 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  the  visual  beauties  of  nature,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  industrial  powers  supplies  to  the  great  mass  of  the  blind  the  highest  necessity  of  their 
condition.  The  largest  number  become  practical  workers  in  some  branches  of  useful  handicraft.  Oc¬ 
cupation  of  mind  and  body,  in  all  these  respects,  gives  to  the  blind  in  the  public  institutions  that  tone 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  considered  so  remarkable  in  their  condition. 

The  object,  above  all  others,  for  which  these  institutions  were  founded,  is  to  prepare  the  blind  for 
self-support ,  and  for  the  active  duties  and  enjoyments  of  life.  It  was  for  this  end  that  private  bounty  and 
legislative  aid  have  been  so  earnestly  invoked  and  so  generously  granted. 

In  Europe,  thousands  of  blind  persons  who  would  be  able,  if  instructed  in  simple  trades,  to  earn 
a  good  portion  of  their  support,  are  burdens  upon  their  friends  or  the  public.  Many  adult  blind  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  same  dependent  condition. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  our  institutions  in  imparting  valuable 
literary  and  musical  instruction,  very  few  of  them  are  fulfilling  their  mission  towards  the  graduate  and 
adult  blind.  Children  with  sight  receive  their  education  in  the  grammar  and  common  schools,  and  are 
afterwards  placed  in  the  workshop  or  store,  to  learn  the  business  which  they  expect  to  pursue.  Not 
so  with  the  blind.  The  shops  of  the  mechanic  and  the  tradesman  are  closed  to  them.  The  public 
institutions  should  comprehend  in  their  whole  policy ,  as  far  as  possible,  the  future  welfare  of  all  the  blind 
who  are  in  a  condition  for  industrial  employment.  However  important  it  may  be  to  educate  them,  it  will 
afford  little  satisfaction  if,  after  all,  they  are  cast  helpless  upon  the  world,  without  any  means  of  support 
hut  charity. 

The  work  department  must  hold  a  higher  relative  place  in  all  these  institutions,  and  additional 
means  of  employment  must  be  engrafted  thereon,  or  separately  organized,  to  realize  the  great  idea  of 
education  and  self-dependence  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Happily,  this  idea  is  a  practical  one  to  a  very  large  extent.  Handicraft  employment  is  the  substan¬ 
tial  basis  on  which  the  comfort  and  support  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  blind  must  rest.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  are  more  apparent  than  real,  as  revealed  by  the  census. 

*  The  blind  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  census  returns  of  1860  show  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  white  blind,  (10,708,)  4,868,  or  nearly  one-half,  are  over  50  years  of  age.  Adding  those 
under  10,  (763,)  as  too  young  to  be  received  into  the  institutions,  there  remain,  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  50,  5,077  to  dispose  of.  Of  this  number  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  are  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  the  mentally  or  physically  incompetent,  at  least  1,000;  in  existing  institutions  and  gradu¬ 
ates  occupied  elsewhere,  about  1,800;  leaving  to  be  received  and  employed  only  about  2,277,  for 
whom  no  provision  seems  yet  to  he  made.  To  refuse  admission  into  our  institutions  and  workshops 
of  adults  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50,  must  be  regarded  as  a  denial  of  justice  and  humanity.  To 
this  class,  handicraft  is  the  important,  instruction  to  be  imparted.  Without  this,  destitution,  dependence, 
and  deprivation  of  much  happiness  must  be  the  inevitable  general  result. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  what  may  be  proposed  as  the  appropriate  remedies  1  It  is  suggested : 

1.  That  every  existing  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  should  be  required  by  the  State 
which  supports  it,  to  make  handicraft  a  prominent  branch  of  instruction. 

2.  That  adults  of  good  character,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50*  be  admitted  into  such  institutions 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  to  learn  handicraft,  at  the  same  charge  to  the  State  as  younger  pupils. 

3.  That  private  benevolence  and  legislative  aid  should  encourage  the  organization  of  industrial 
departments  for  the  instruction  and  employment  of  the  adult  blind,  separately,  or  in  connexion  with 
existing  institutions. 

4.  That  such  persons,  and  all  others  in  indigent  circumstances,  receive,  on  leaving  the  institution, 
an  outfit  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  machines  and  tools,  to.  enable  them  immediately  to  commence 
work  on  their  own  account. 
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5.  That  where  worthy  and  industrious  blind  persons,  who  have  completed  their  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  existing  institutions,  have  no  homes  to  return  to,  and  no  prospect  of  success  elsewhere,  a  home, 
or  employment  in  full  or  in  part,  should  he  provided  for  them  by  the  institution  in  the  State  where 
they  belong. 

There  is  much  reason  to  hope,  that  private  benevolence,  by  gifts  and  legacies,  will  do  much  to 
secure  the  permanent  foundation  of  homes  and  workshops  for  the  industrious  blind ;  but  until  then, 
let  them  be  regarded  as  the  children  of  the  State.  In  a  well-organized  industrial  establishment,  they 
will  be  able  to  earn,  on  an  average,  three-fourths  of  an  economical  support.  Without  such  means,  a 
large  number  must  fail,  and  the  community  must  support  them  in  idleness  and  sorrow.  It  is  the  true 
economy,  therefore,  to  provide  and  encourage  workshops  for  the  Mind.  There  are  no  more  industrious 
people.  They  ask  not  alms,  hut  employment;  and  each  State  consults  its  own  true  interest,  as  well  as 
its  humanity,  in  securing,  for  the  common  welfare,  the  industry  of  this  class  of  its  citizens. 

The  subject  has  thus  far  been  treated  only  in  its  pecuniary  aspect.  But  it  has  a  higher  relation. 
Occupation  is,  to  the  blind  especially,  a  chief  source  of  contentment.  To  abandon  them  to  idleness  is 
an  aggravation  of  their  misfortune,  and  too  often  leads  to  demoralization  and  pauperism. 

While,  therefore,  our  institutions  are  so  eminently  successful  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the 
various  branches  of  literature  and  music,  and  in  which  many  of  them  become  excellent  teachers,  let  the 
means  be  so  extended  that,  with  additional  departments  and  auxiliary  organizations  of  mechanical 
industry,  fostered  by  State  and  private  bounty,  the  crowning  work  may  be  accomplished  of  reaching 
every  worthy  eligible  blind  person  in  the  country. — (See  Appendix  for  conclusion.) 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  insane,  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  according  to  the  Eighth  Census,  1860. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Alabama . . 

Arkansas  . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois _ _ 

Indiana . 

Iowa  _ _ .... 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri _ 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York . 


- j -  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES.  - j - 

Ereo.  Slave.  Free.  Slave. 


225  32  North  Carolina .  597 

82  5  Ohio... . 2,293 

456  .  Oregon . . 23 

281  .  Pennsylvania . 2,766 

60  .  Rhode  Island.... . . .  288 

20  5  South  Carolina .  299 

447  44  Tennessee .  612 

683  .  Texas . 112 

1,035  .  Vermont . 693 

201  .  Virginia . 1,121 

10  . .  Wisconsin . 283 

590  33  District  of  Columbia . . .  204 

132  37  Dakota . . . . . . 

704  . .  Nebraska . 5 

546  14  New  Mexico. . . . ........  28 

2,105  .  Utah........ . 15 

251  .  Washington . . . 3 


Total . . . . . .  23,999 
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Of  the  obstacles  which  prevent  a  perfect  return  in  regard  to  the  various  subjects  comprehended 
in  the  Eighth  Census,  doubtless  those  which  were  encountered  in  the  enumeration  of  the  insane,  and 
the  idiotic,  are  greater  and  more  nearly  insurmountable  than  any  others.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  them 
is  that  sensitiveness  to  public  exposure  which  widely  exists  among  persons  who  look  upon  mental 
alienation  in  a  false  light,  regarding  it  as  a  humiliating,  and  often  a  special  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  rather  than  as  one  of  the  numerous  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  race,  and  from  the 
liability  to  an  attack  of  which  no  one  can  claim  exemption.  Persons  cherishing  these  views  not 
unfrequently  consider  themselves  justified  in  concealing  a  knowledge  of  the  insanity  of  a  relative,  when 
the  acknowledgment  of  it  to  the  census-taker  would,  as  they  erroneously  believe,  lead  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  relative’s  disorder,  coupled  with  his  name,  in  some  official  report. 

Hence,  although  in  the  enumeration  of  the  insane  in  the  Eighth  Census  there  is  a  much  nearer 
approximation  to  accuracy  and  completeness  than  in  either  of  those  which  preceded  it,  it  is  not 
claimed  to  be  perfect,  but  merely  such  an  advance  towards  perfection  as  furnishes  reasonable 
assurance  of  still  greater  improvement  in  the  future. 

If  we  compare  this  census  with  those  which  have  been  taken  in  some  of  the  States,  under  local 
legislative  authority,  it  will  he  found  more  nearly  perfect  than  them,  with  perhaps  one  exception. 
The  census  for  1855  of  the  State  of  New  York  gave  returns  of  2,742  insane,  and  1,812  idiots ;  while 
the  national  census  for  1860  gives  4,315  insane,  and  2,314  idiots.  Neither  class  could  have  so 
alarmingly  increased  within  the  short  period  of  five  years  intervening  between  the  two  enumerations. 
From  these  facts,  and  from  the  opinions  of  medical  men  acquainted  with  the  subject,  we  are  convinced 
that  of  the  two  censuses  in  question,  that  of  1860  is  the  more  nearly  accurate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  census  of  the  insane  and  the  idiots  in  Massachusetts,  taken  in  the  year 
1854,  was  undoubtedly  more  nearly  perfect  than  that  included  in  the  Eighth  National  Census.  But 
the  former  was  taken  by  a  special  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  well 
known  to  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  insanity,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
who  took  measures  for  successfully  avoiding  or  overcoming  those  obstacles  which  were  insurmountable 
to  the  marshals  of  the  national  census.  He  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  physicians,  from 
1,315  of  whom,  in  a  State  containing  but  about  330  townships  and  cities,  he  received  returns. 
Clergymen,  overseers  of  the  poor,  selectmen,  and  superintendents  of  hospitals,  and  other  receptacles 
for  the  insane,  added  their  contributions,  either  increasing  the  numbers  returned  by  the  physicians, 
or  furnishing  a  test  for  the  accuracy  of  their  returns.  By  these  means  it  was  ascertained  that,  in 
the  autumn  of  1854,  there  were,  in  Massachusetts,  2,622  insane  persons,  and  1,087  idiots.  By  the 
national  census,  nearly  five  years  later,  the  numbers  in  that  State  were  2,105  insane,  and  712  idiots. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  for  the  next  national  census,  some  method  of  enumerating  these  classes,  which 
shall  be  equally  efficient  with  that  pursued  in  Massachusetts,  may  be  devised. 

As  insanity  has  become  a  subject  not  only  of  general  interest,  but  of  no  small  political  and  social 
importance,  we  feel  assured  that  the  introduction  of  a  brief  but  compendious  account  of  it  will 
promote  the  great  objects  of  the  census,  by  stimulating  the  progress  and  improvement  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  philanthropic  people. 

Seat  of  insanity. — Inasmuch  as  mind  can  be  perceived  and  studied  in  its  manifestations  alone,  its 
essential  nature  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  reduce  to  a  positive  demon¬ 
stration  any  answer  to  the  proposition  whether  insanity  is  really  a  disease  of  the  mind  itself,  or  merely 
the  effect  of  corporeal  disorder.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  especially  by  the  psycholo¬ 
gists  of  Germany,  whose  discussions  have  been  characterized  by  such  ardency  of  zeal  that  they  might 
not  inappropriately  be  termed  a  controversy.  These  writers  have  advocated  three  fundamental 
doctrines,  and  hence  may  be  divided  into  the  same  number  of  schools  :  first,  the  Somatics,  who  believe 
that  insanity  is  the  effect  of  a  purely  corporeal  disease,  the  mind  (or  the  spiritual  nature)  itself 
remaining  unimpaired;  secondly,  the  Psycho- Somatics,  who  teach  that  both  the  mind  and  the  body  are 
diseased ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Psychics,  according  to  whom  the  disease  is  wholly  mental,  irrespective  of 
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the  condition  of  the  body.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  people  prone  to  metaphysical  studies,  yet 
deeply  learned  in  the  natural  sciences,  much  ability  has  been  displayed  in  each  of  the  three  schools. 

Among  the  physicians  making  insanity  a  specialty  in  the  United  States,  we  know  of  no  one  who 
believes  it  to  be  a  disease  of  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  They  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
it  is  the  result  of  corporeal  impediments  to  the  free  evolution  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  movements  of  a  watch  may  be  the  effect  of  some  small  substance  placed  among  the 
internal  works,  and  thus  preventing  the  gradual  but  continual  development  of  the  elasticity  of  the  main¬ 
spring.  The  watch  indicates  false  time,  but  the  spring  is  unimpaired.  The  insane  man  talks 
incoherently  and  fantastically,  but  his  spiritual  being  is  in  its  normal  condition.  The  fact  that  a  single 
portion  of  appropriate  medicine  has,  more  than  once,  entirely  cured  a  paroxysm  of  violent  mania,  is, 
perhaps,  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  theory ;  for  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
essential  structure  or  nature  of  the  spirit  can  be  reached  and  modified  by  a  cathartic  1 

Definition.-^- It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  insanity,  a  disease  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  so  easily 
recognized,  so  apparently  unique,  so  strongly  marked  by  special  characteristics,  is  wholly  insusceptible 
of  a  brief  and  perfect  definition,  It  may  be  described,  but  not  defined.  Numerous  authors  have 
attempted  to  define  it,  but  all  have  signally  failed.  Some,  and  among  them  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  a 
writer  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  include,  in.  their  attempts  at  a  defini¬ 
tion,  the  condition  that  the  patient  shall  be  unconscious  of  the  disease.  Those  physicians  can  surely 
never  have  had  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane;  otherwise  they  would  have  learned 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  perfectly  conscious  of  their  condition,  and  some,  perhaps 
two  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  will  frankly  acknowledge  it.  But,  as  Dr.  Tuke  very 
justly  remarks;  “It  is  not  in  any  definition  of  mental  derangement  that  the  student  will  learn  what 
insanity  is ;  and  in  a  court  of  law,  the  practitioner  ought  never  to  be  so  unwise  as  to  be  tempted  to  offer 
one;  for,  as  Burrows  says,  it  is  ‘an  ignis fatuus,  which  eludes  and  bewilders  pursuit.’  ”  Still,  as  an 
approximative  definition  is  sometimes  better  than  none,  we  will  not  leave  the  subject  without  quoting 
that  of  Dr.  Combe,  which,  although  quite  imperfect,  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  best.  “  It  is,”  says 
that  excellent  writer,  “  a  prolonged  departure,  and  without  an  adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state 
of  feeling  and  modes  of  thinking  usual  to  the  individual  who  is  in  health.” 

Classification — The  effects,  signs,  or  manifestations  of  mental  derangement  being  diverse  in  the 
different  individuals  so  affected,  it  has  been  found  convenient,  in  descriptions  of  it,  to  generalize  by 
bringing  together  and  classifying  similar  cases,  and  to  describe  each  group  under  a  particular  name. 
The  attempts  at  classification  have  been  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  at  definition ;  and  although  several 
authors,  some  of  them  pursuing  quite  opposite  methods,  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  nomenclature 
sufficiently  satisfactory  for  necessary  purposes,  yet  none  have  reached,  and  probably  none  can  ever  reach, 
a  point  further  than  an  approximative  but  imperfect  generalization.  Ve  cannot  perfectly  classify  that 
which,  from  its  multitudinous  diversities,  varieties,  and  shades  of  difference,  and  from  the  overlapping, 
intermingling,  alternating,  and  changing  of  its  characteristics,  is  in  its  very  nature  insusceptible  of  per¬ 
fect  classification 

The  five  great  generic  terms,  Mania,  Monomania,  Melancholia,  Moral  (or  Emotional)  Insanity,  and 
Dementia,  constitute  a  grouping,  which,  for  general  purposes,  is  as  good  as  any  which  has  been  devised. 
Yet  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  these  are  far  from  being  distinctly  drawn,  and  in  thousands  of  cases 
the  characteristics  of  two  or  more  of  them  are  so  intermingled  that,  in  practice,  different  observers  would 
place  the  cases  in  different  classes.  Again :  mania  often  alternates  with  melancholia ;  the  demented 
person  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  maniac ;  a  case  of  pure  monomania  is  very  rare,  if,  indeed,  it  ever 
exists  ;  and  moral  or  emotional  insanity  is  treated  as  a  nonentity  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  by  many  physicians  in  general  practice,  and  who  consequently  devote  comparatively  but 
little  attention  to  mental  disorders,  and  by  a  very  few  of  the  many  physicians  who  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  large  numbers  of  the  insane.  Hence,  in  the  investigation  of  a  case  of  insanity,  or 
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of  alleged  insanity,  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  unless  the  disease,  in  the  case  in  question,  be  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  form  a  type  of  one  of  the  classes,  it  would  be  bat  little  less  imprudent  for  the  witness  to 
assert  that  it  belongs  to  either  of  those  classes,  than  it  would  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  disease.  If 
he  be  wise,  he  will  limit  his  testimony  on  this  point  to  the  simple  declaration  of  his  belief — or  his  un¬ 
belief — that  the  person  is  “of  unsound  mind.” 

Causes — The  causes  of  mental  alienation  are  various.  In  systematic  treatises,  they  have  been 
divided  into  classes,  as  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  or  moral,  the  predisposing  and  the  exciting ,  the 
remote  and  the  immediate.  Thus  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  drinks,  and 
gestation  and  parturition,  are,  among  many  others,  physical  causes;  and  grief,  disappointment,  domestic 
difficulties,  are  examples  of  psychic  or  moral  causes.  A  peculiar  constitution  favorable  to  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  mental  disorder  is  a  predisposing,  and  intense  study  an  exciting  cause.  Almost  any  one  of  the 
numerous  causes  may  be  either  remote  or  immediate,  according  to  the  relative  time  at  which  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  exerted. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  of  causation,  in  its  broadest  relations  to  the  human  race,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  believe,  how  unwelcome  soever  may  be  the  conviction,  that  civilization,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
the  greatest  of  all  the  radical  or  remote  influences  productive  of  mental  alienation.  Although  statistics 
upon  the  point  are  hitherto  crude  and  imperfect,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  among  the  aborigines  of 
America,  as  well  as  among  other  savage  races  or  people,  insanity  is  very  rare;  that  it. appears  to  increase 
almost  pari  passu  with  advancing  civilization,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  reaches  its  ultimatum  of  frequency 
in  those  nations  where  the  arts  and  sciences  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  improvement.  These 
tacts  have  become  known  through  observation,  yet  they  might  have  been  deduced  by  a  priori  reasoning 
from  the  well-known  laws  of  physiology,  provided  man’s  proneness  to  infringe  those  laws  were  assumed 
in  the  premises.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought,  the  machinery  through  which  all  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  evolved.  Like  all  other  material  things,  it  cannot  be  used  without  being  impaired,  and, 
like  the  other  organs  of  purely  animal  life,  it  requires  rest  for  the  purpose  of  renovation.  If  used  in 
perfect  obedience  to  physiological  laws,  its  power  is  gradually  augmented;  if  abused  by  their  constant 
infringement,  deterioration,  debility  and  disease  are  the  inevitable  consequences.  And  how  often,  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  abused ! 

A  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  hill-tops  of  England  were  crowned  with  the  castles  of  petty  but 
warlike  chieftains,  and  those  chieftains,  as  well  as  the  people,  their  menials,  were  robust  with  the  active, 
unintellectual,  and  mostly  out-of-door  exercise  which  characterized  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  feudal 
system  ;  when  the  fine  arts  were  but  little  cultivated,  and  the  useful  arts  were  still  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  rudeness ;  when  newspapers  were  unthought  of,  and  even  the  art  of  printing  unknown ;  when 
books  were  in  but  small  demand,  and  literature  and  science  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  priests, 
to  cloistered  monks,  and  a  few  scholastics ;  when  steam  and  electricity  still  slumbered  among  the  un¬ 
known  agents  which  may  minister  to  the  wants  of  man;  when  sedentary  employments  were  but  few 
and  a  large  majority  of  laboring  men  were  engaged  in  wholesome  manual  occupations ;  when  enervating 
luxuries  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  hence  within  the  reach  of  but  few ; — then  the  muscles  and  the  blood¬ 
vessels  predominated  in  the  physical  development,  and,  consequently,  disease  was  generally  seated  in 
them.  But  time,  science,  art,  and  literature  have  wrought  a  wondrous  change.  The  warlike  and  sturdy 
customs  of  the  feudal  ages  have  passed  away,  and  artisanship  and  trade  have  supplied  their  place. 
Printing  has  scattered  literature  and  science  broadcast  over  the  civilized  world.  Steam,  water-power, 
and  machinery  have  taken  from  human  muscles  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  labor  which  they  once 
performed.  Railroads  and  telegraphs  have  imparted  to  us  new  ideas  of  time  and  space,  and  every 
department  of  human  activity  is  undergoing  a  consequent  transformation.  Life,  if  measured  by  its  true 
meter — the  sum  of  action  and  of  experience— has  been  more  than  doubled,  yet  its  whole  extent  must  be 
crowded  into  the  same  number  of  years  as  formerly.  This  exhausts  nervous  power,  and  the  brain  and 
nerves,  called  into  greater  activity  to  supply  this  power,  become,  as  a  whole,  by  the  law  already  mentioned, 
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more  developed.  On  tlie  other  band,  our  comparative  exemption  from  manual  labor  leaves  the  muscles 
more  quiescent,  and,  from  the  converse  of  that  law,  1  hey  necessarily  diminish.  In  this  way,  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  have  obtained  an  inordinate  relative  development,  and  preponderate  over  the  muscles 
and  the  blood.  Disease,  following  this  change,  has  left  its  former  stronghold  and  now  makes  the  brain 
and  nerves  its  seat  and  citadel. 

Look  over  our  country  and  behold  the  manifestations  of  an  almost  universal  desire  to  flee  from 
agriculture  and  other  rural  and  wholesome  manual  employments,  into  some  one  of  the  many  spheres 
of  mental  labor.  Behold  what  an  arena  of  intellectual  gladiatorial  strife  is  this  national  Coliseum !  What 
an  amount  of  mental  work  in  the  learned  professions !  What  a  wear  and  tear  of  the  brains  of  editors 
and  others  to  meet  the' demands  of  the  people  for  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications  !  What 
a  drain  upon  nervous  power  in  the  production  of  literary  and  scientific  books  !  What  a  tax  upon  the 
vitality  of  mechanics  in  this  unparalleled  display  of  the  inventive  talent !  What  an  exhaustive  amount 
of  thought,  and  care,  and  anxiety,  among  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  master-artisans,  to  create  a 
fortune  or  to  meet  the  stem  requirements  of  the  fearful  little  book  which  is  lettered  “  Bills  Payable !  ’’ 
Why  should  we  be  surprised  that  insanity  is  far  more  frequent  than  in  former  ages  1 

In  connexion  with  this  general  view  of  the  influence  of  the  circumstances,  conditions,  and 
agencies  of  civilized  life,  as  sources  of  mental  disorder,  it  may  be  stated  that  estimates  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  insane-  to  the  whole  population,  in  many  countries,  have  been  published ;  hut  in  most 
instances  they  were  based  upon  insufficient  or  erroneous  data,  and  some  of  them  are  merely  the 
guesses  of  individuals.  We  proceed  to  mention  those  which  are  authentic,  and  to  be  relied  upon  as 
nearly  accurate : 

In  Canada,  by  the  census  of  1851,  the  proportion  of  both  the  insane  and  the  idiotic  to  the  whole 
population,  was  ns  1  to  657.  In  Canada  East,  it  was  1  in  513 ;  in  Canada  West,  1  in  890. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  and  the  Poor  Law  Board,  it  appears  that,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1861,  there  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  39,152  insane  and  idiotic  persons.  This 
is  equal  to  1  in  512  of  the  population ;  hut  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  believe  that  the  numbers  not 
reported  were  sufficient  to  raise  that  proportion  to  1  in  300. 

In  Scotland  the  number  of  insane  and  idiots  returned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  in  1861, 
was  8,084,  which  is  equal  to  1  in  344  of  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  number  not  reported  would  compensate  for  the  increase  of  population  during  the 
decade. 

In  M.  Legoyt’s  reports  of  the  statistics  of  the  French  hospitals,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole 
number  of  insane  in  France,  in  1851,  was  44,970,  or  1  in  796  of  the  population;  but  M.  Legoyt  adds, 
that  the  number  reported  from  the  hospitals  was  “  below  the  truth,”  and  of  those  who  were  not  in  the 
hospitals  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  full  number  was  returned 

Doubtless  one  of  the  most  nearly  accurate  enumerations  of  persons  of  disordered  mind  in  any 
country  is  that  taken  by  Dr.  Dahl,  in  Norway,  about  three  years  ago.  By  that  census  the  proportion 
of  insane  and  idiots  to  the  whole  population  was  found  to  be  1  iu  293  8. 

Predisposing  Causes.-— Descending  from  general  to  particular  and  limited  generative  influences,  we 
shall  first  notice  such  as  are  called  predisposing  causes.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  important  is 
hereditary  predisposition.  Like  many  other  maladies,  insanity  is  disposed  to  propagate  and  perpetuate 
itself  in  the  line  of  family  descent,  and  instances  are  not  unfrequent  in  which  several  children  of  an 
insane  parent  have  become  insane. 

The  proportion  of  the  insane  who  directly  inherit  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  There  is  incompleteness,  confusion,  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the  statistics 
upon  the  subject,  some  limiting  the  term  “hereditary”  to  direct  ancestral  transmission,  and  others 
giving  to  it  a  wide  scope  among  collateral  relatives.  We  believe  that  no  statistics  have  been  more 
carefully  prepared,  and  that  none,  in  their  results,  arrive  more  nearly  at  the  truth,  than  those  of  Dr. 
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Thurnam,  in  his  analysis  of  the  cases  received  at  the  Retreat,  at  York,  England,  from  1796  to  1840. 
They  are  as  follows : 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hereditary  on  the  paternal  side  . . . . 

.  19 

20 

39 

Hereditary  on  the  maternal  side . . 

.  17 

23 

40 

Hereditary  on  both  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  side . 

.  3 

3 

6 

Hereditary,  whether  on  paternal  or  maternal  side  not  known . 

.  32 

36 

68 

Known  to  be  hereditary . 

.  71 

82 

153 

Not  known  or  stated  to  be- hereditary . . . 

.  152 

164 

316 

Totals . . . . . 

246 

469 

The  term  “hereditary,”  in  this  table,  is  restricted  to  direct  lineal  transmission.  It  will  be  seen 
that  of  469  patients,  153,  or  82.62  per  cent.,  had  insane  ancestors. 

Dr.  Baillarger,  an  eminent  Parisian  psychologist,  after  a  somewhat  extensive  investigation  of  the 
subject,  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions : 

“  1.  The  insanity  of  tlie  mother,  as  regards  transmission,  is  more  serious  than  tliat  of  the  father,  not  only  because  the 
mother’s  disorder  is  more  frequently  hereditary,  but  because  bIio  transmits  it  to  a  greater  number  of  children. 

“  2.  The  transmission  of  the  mother’s  insanity  is  more  to  be  feared  with  respect  to  the  girls  than  the  boys ;  that  of  the 
father,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  dangerous  as  regards  the  boys  than  the  girls. 

“  3.  The  transmission  of  the  mother’s  insanity  is  scarcely  more  to  bo  feared,  as  regards  the  boys,  than  that  of  the  father; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  twice  as  dangerous  to  the  daughters.” 

As  corroborative,  in  most  respects,  of  these  conclusions,  we  make  the  subjoined  extract  from  the 
late  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham’s  report,  for  1846,  of  the  hospital  at  Utica,  New  York: 

“  It  would  appear  from  our  inquiries,  (and  they  have  been  very  carefully  conducted,)  that  insanity  is  a  little  more  likely 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  mother  than  the  father,  and  that  mothers  are  considerably  more  likely  to  transmit  it  to  daughters  than 
to  bous  ;  while  the  fathers  most  frequently  transmit  it  to  sons.  Thus,  of  79  men,  42  had  insane  fathers,  and  35  insane 
mothers,  and  in  two  instances  both  parents  were  deranged ;  while  of  9G  women,  37  had  insane  fathers,  and  56  insano  mothers, 
and  three  inherited  a  predisposition  to  insanity  from  both  parents.” 

In  Dr.  Earle’s  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  96  cases— 52  men  and  44 
women — are  reported,  in  which  the  insanity  was  of  direct  parental  inheritance.  Of  the  52  men, 
the  father  was  insane  in  26  instances,  the  mother  in  25,  and  both  parents  in  1;  and  of  the  44 
women,  the  father  of  17  was  insane,  the  mother  of  26,  and  both  parents  of  1,  These  results  confirm 
M.  Baillarger’s  first  conclusion. 

Constitutional  Predisposition. — The  constitutional  organization  of  some  persons  renders  them 
more  liable  than  others  to  the  encroachments  of  mental  disease.  It  is  doubtless  this  peculiar  nature 
of  the  bodily — perhaps  merely  of  the  nervous — structure  which,  in  the  offspring  of  the  insane,  renders 
the  disease  hereditary.  But  that  organization  may,  and  often  does,  arise  de  novo ,  in  one  person  or 
more  of  a  family  theretofore  exempt  from  the  malady.  It  is  impossible  to  say  wherein  this  peculiarity 
exists.  It  does  -not  appear  to  be  connected  with  either  of  the  technically  termed  “temperaments;” 
and  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  primitive  molecular  structure  of  the  brain,  and 
consequently  inappreciable  by  any  of  the  present  means  of  observation. 

Consanguineotis  Marriages.— The  disposition  to  degeneracy,  in  some  form,  in  the  offspring  of 
marriages  of  cousins,  or  others  near  of  kin,  has  long  been  knov.ni,  hut  comparatively  recent  investi¬ 
gations  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  particularly  those  of  MM.  Boudin  and  Devay,  in 
France,  and  Dr.  Beiniss,  of  Kentucky,  have  more  fully  illustrated  the  subject  and  more  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  fact. 

The  subjoined  results  of  some  of  Dr.  Betniss’s  investigations  are  eminently  significant : 

“  Of  31  children  horn  of  brother  and  sister,  or  parent  and  child,  29  were  defeetivc  in  one  way  or  another ;  19  were 
idiotic;  1  epileptic;  5  scrofulous,  and  11  deformed.  Of  53  children  born  of  uncle  and  niece,  or  aunt  and  nephew,  40  were 
defective;  1  deaf  and  dumb  ;  3  blind;  3  idiotic ;  1  insane ;  1  epileptic;  12  scrofulous,  and  14  deformed.  Of  234  children  bom 
of  cousins— themselves  the  offspring  of  kindred  parents— 126  were  defective ;  10  deaf  and  dumb;  12' blind;  30  idiotic;  3 
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insane 5  4  epileptic;  44  scrofulous,  and  9  deformed.  Of  154  children  born  of  double  cousins,  42  were  defective;  2  deaf 
dumb;  2  blind;  4  idiotic;  6  insane;  2  epileptic;  10  scrofulous,  and  2  deformed.  Of  2,778  children  born  of  first  cousins, 
were  defective ;  117  deaf  and  dumb ;  63  blind ;  231  idiotic ;  24  insane ;  44  epileptic ;  189  scrofulous,  and  53  deformed.  Of  50 
children  born  of  second  cousins,  67  were  defective;  9  deaf  and  dumb;  5  blind;  17  idiotic;  1  insane;  6  epileptic;  1® 
scrofulous,  and  9  deformed.  Of  59  children  born  of  third  cousins,  16  were  defective ;  3  deaf  and  dumb ;  1  idiotic ;  1  insane ;  2 
epileptic,  and  10  scrofulous.” 

M.  Boudin’s  researches  were  directed  more  particularly  to  the  origin  of  deaf-mutism,  but  one  of 
his  conclusions  is  not  inappropriate  in  this  place.  “The  hypothesis  of  the  pretended  harmlessness  of 
consanguineous  marriages  is  contradicted  by  the  most  evident  and  well-verified  facts,  and  can  only  he 
excused  by  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  giving  a  physiological  explanation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  infirm  children  by  parents  who  are  physically  irreproachable.” 

Now,  although  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that,  in  many  of  the  cases  reported  by  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  interesting  inquiry,  other  causes  than  consanguineous  marriage  assisted  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  many  unfortunate  results,  yet  it  appears  to  be  very  clearly  proven  that  sterility  attends,  and 
that  bodily  malformation,  tubercular  consumption  and  other  scrofulous  affections,  spasmodic  diseases, 
epilepsy,  blindness,  deafness,  idiocy,  and  insanity,  follow  in  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  much  more 
frequently  than  in  matrimonial  alliances  between  the  parties  to  which  there  is  no  traceable  affinity  by 
blood.  Researches  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  demonstrate  the  comparative  pro¬ 
portion,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  or  the  statesman,  that 
the  predominance  of  those  unfortunate  results  in  the  marriages  of  cousins  and  other  near  relatives  is 
placed  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  subject  has  already  commanded  the  attention  of  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  States,  but 
no  law,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  yet  been  enacted  in  regard  to  it. 

There  are  certain  other  influences — circumstances  and  conditions — some  of  them  natural,  others 
artificial,  incidental,  or  acquired,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  must  operate  either  in  promoting  or 
opposing  the  production  of  insanity ;  and  although  we  may  not  be  justified  in  pronouncing  them  predis¬ 
posing  causes,  yet,  as  they  in  some  measure  affect  its  prevalence,  it  appears  the  most  appropriate  to 
mention  them  in  this  connexion. 

Sex. — The  organization  and  the  role  of  the  two  sexes  are  so  different,  and  either  of  them  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  influence  of  so  many  causes  from  which  the  other  is  either  partially  or  wholly  exempt, 
that  the  relative  proportion  of  mental  disorder  prevalent  in  each  becomes  an  interesting  problem.  Some 
physicians,  arguing  from  the  premises  stated,  have  concluded  that  the  proportion  must  necessarily  be 
greatest  among  males;  others,  by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  have  arrived  at  the  opjmsite  conclusion. 
Men  are  exposed  to  a  greater  number  of  causes  than  women,  and  intemperance,  the  most  prolific 
of  all,  finds  among  them  a  very  large  majority  of  its  victims.  Women  have  a  more  delicate  and  im¬ 
pressible  nervous  system  than  men,  and  some  of  the  most  potent  agents  in  the  production  of  the  disease 
necessarily  operate  upon  them  alone.  Investigating  the  subject  by  statistics,  Esquirol  and  some  other 
eminent  continental  and  British  authors  have  decided  that  women  are  more  subject  than  men  to  mental 
disorder.  Others,  and  among  them  Dr.  Thurnam  and  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  greatest  among  men.  “  It  is  clearly  proved,”  says  Dr.  Tuke,  “that, 
in  general,  fewer  women,  as  was  taught  by  Cffilius  Aurelianus,  become  insane  than  men,”  but  “  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  establish  that  the  female  sex  is  intrinsically  less  susceptible  to  the  causes  of  insanity*  than  the 
male,  since  the  former  is  less  exposed  to  those  causes  than  the  latter.” 

In  94,169  patients  admitted  into  the  French  hospitals  for  the  insane,  from  1842  to  1853,  inclusive, 
the  ratio  of  males  to  females  was  as  114  to  100. 

In  1850,  Dr.  Jarvis  collected  from  the  reports  of  twenty-one  American  hospitals  a  total  of  24,573 
cases  in  which  the  sex  was  distinguished.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  two  was  121  males  to  100 
females.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1860,  Dr.  R.  J.  Dunglison,  from  the  reports  of  more  than  forty 
American  hospitals,  collected  the  similar  statistics  of  48,995  cases.  Of  this  large  number,  25,593  were 
males  and  23,402  females,  a  proportion  of  but  109  of  the  former  to  100  of  the  latter.  The  same  writer 
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states  that  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  years--the  period  of  greatest 
liability  to  insanity — in  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1850, 
was  108  males  to  100  females.  The  two  proportions  are  very  nearly  identical,  the  insane  men  slightly 
predominating. 

But  there  are  sources  of  error  in  these  American  statistics.  First:  In  the  earlier  history  of 
our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  before  their  character  as  humanely-conducted  resorts  was  established, 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  insane  men  than  of  the  insane  women  in  the  community  were  taken 
to  them.  The  reports  of  the  hospitals  show  this,  and  there  is  a  striking  proof  of  it  in  the  reduction 
of  the  proportion  of  males,  as  compared  with  females,  from  1850  to  1860,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
collected  by  Drs.  Jarvis  and  Dunglison.  Secondly:  These  statistics,  with  perhaps  some  small 
exceptions,  represent  the  number  of  cases,  instead  of  the  number  of  persons.  A  woman,  admitted  ten 
times  into  a  hospital,  is  counted  as  ten  women ;  a  man,  as  ten  men.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  re- 
adinissions  of  the  two  sexes  were  equal,  then  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  result,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  sex  is  concerned.  But  this  assumption  is  gratuitous,  and  quite  absurd  in  an  endeavor  to 
demonstrate  a  question  by  statistical  figures.  • 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  in  relation  to  one  hospital.  At  the  Hartford  Retreat,  from  the  time 
of  its  opening  to  the  close  of  March,  1863,  the  number  of  cases  received  was  1,912  males,  2,168 
females,  the  females  exceeding  the  males  by  256 ;  but  the  number  of  persons  was  but  1,528  males, 
1,661  females,  the  females  exceeding  the  males  by  but  133.  Hence,  in  this  instance,  by  taking  the 
cases  instead  of  the  persons,  an  error  of  123,  in  a  total  of  4,080,  would  be  the  result.  In  the  number 
of  cases,  the  women  exceed  the  men  by  13.38  per  cent-.;  whereas  the  real  excess,  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  persons,  was  but  8.7  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  it  is  very  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that-a  greater  proportion  of  men  than  of  women  become  insane. 

Age. — Neither  profound  professional  knowledge  nor  uncommon  acuteness  of  observation  is 
necessary  to  the  discovery  of  the  general  facts,  that  in  early  life,  and  particularly  before  puberty, 
mental  disorders  are  comparatively  rare ;  that  during  the  active  period  of  manhood,  when  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  faculties  are  in  their  utmost  vigor,  when  the  appetites  and  the  passions  are  the  most 
defiant  of  control,  and  all  the  greatest  obstacles  in  a  world  of  strife  are  to  be  contended  with,  these 
disorders  are  most  frequent ;  and  that  in  old  age,  when  the  many  struggles  of  life  are  past,  when  the 
goal  of  early  ambition  is  either  won  or  the  hopes  of  its  attainment  relinquished,  when  appetite  has 
become  obtuse,  passion  more  gentle,  and  opinions  fixed,  they  again  become  comparatively  few. 

To  these  general  propositions  many  of  the  writers  upon  insanity,  as,  for  example,  Millingen. 
Conolly,  Andrew  Combe,  Dubuisson,  Falret,  Yoisin,  and  Fodere,  confine  themselves.  Others  give 
boundaries  to  the  period  of  greatest  frequency.  Dr.  Rush  limits  it  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50 
years;  Neville,  between  20  and  40  years;  Syer,  between  28  and  45;  Gruislain,  between  20  and  35; 
and  Sir  Alexander  Morison,  between  25  and  40.  Some  have  still  further  circumscribed  those 
limits.  Drs.  Burrows,  of  England,  and  Belhomme,  of  France,  place  them  at  30  and  39  years,  and 
Drs.  Brown,  G-eorget,  Aubanel,  and  Thore,  at  30  and  40 ;  while  M.  Qudtdlet,  the  statistician,  says, 
“The  age  between  40  and  50,  or  rather  the  fortieth  year,  is  the  period  of  life  most  subject  to  insanity.’’ 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  becoming  insane,  the  proportion  of  children  under  15  years  of 
age  is  probably  not  over  two  per  cent.  From  15  to  20  years,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
number  pretty  rapidly  increases;  but  it  attains  its  maximum  in  the  decade  from  20  to  30.  Never¬ 
theless,  although  there  are  more  first  attach  in  that  decade,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
greatest  liability  to  the  disease  is  in  that  period.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  time  of  greatest  liability, 
the  numbers  of  first  attack,  in  each  decennium  of  life,  should  be  compared  with  the  numbers  in  the 
corresponding  decennia  in  the  general  population.  This  has  been  done  by  several  writers.  Dr. 
James  Bates,  in  1845,  made  the  calculation,  taking  for  his  elements  the  patients  received  at  the 
hospital  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  the  population  of  the  State  mentioned,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride  did  the  same,  in  the  same  year,  his  elements  being  the  patients 
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admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  population,  in  1840,  of  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr*.  Pliny  Earle,  in  1846,  based  a  similar  calculation  upon  the  patients 
received  at  the  hospital  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  population 'of  New  York  in  1840.  Dr.  Richard 
J.  Dunglison,  in  1860,  made  the  comparison  between  12,472  cases  of  first  attack,  collected  from 
thirteen  American  hospitals,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  in  1850.  Finally,  Drs. 
Thurnam  and  Tuke  have  thus  compared  the  patients  received  at  the  York  Retreat,  between  1796  and 
1840,  with  the  population  of  England  in  1847.  The  results  are  as  follows,  the  decennium  of  greatest 
liability  to  attack  being  placed  first,  and  the  others  in  succession  according  to  the  relative  liability : 


Dr.  Bates. 

From.  30  to  40  years. 
From  40  to  50  years. 
From  20  to  30  years. 

Over  70  years. 
From  50  to  60  years. 
From  60  to  70  years. 
Under  20  years. 


Dr.  Kirkbride. 

From  20  to  30  years. 
From  40  to  50  years. 
From  30  to  40  years. 
From  50  to  60  years. 
Under  20  years. 
From  60  to  70  years. 
From  70  to  80  years. 


Dr.  Earlo, 

From  30  to  40  years. 
From  20  to  30  years. 
From  40  to  50  years. 
From  50  to  60  years. 
From  60  to  70  years. 

Under  20  years. 
From  70  to  80  years. 


Dr,  Dunglison. 
From  30  to  40  years. 
From  20  to  30  years. 
From  40  to  50  years. 
From  50  to  60  years. 
From  60  to  70  years. 
Over  70  years. 
Under  20  years. 


Drs.  Tbumam  and  Tuko. 
From  20  to  30  years. 
From  30  to  40  years. 
From  40  to  50  years. 
From  50  to  60  years. 
From  60  to  70  years. 
From  10  to  20  years. 
From  70  to  80  years. 
From  80  to  90  years. 


In  Dr,  Earle’s  cases,  the  proportion  in  the  decade  from  30  to  40  was,  to  the  proportion  in  the 
decade  from  20  to  30,  as  100  is  to  99.1,  showing  that  the  liability  in  the  former  exceeded  that  in  the 
latter  by  only  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Again  we  are  obliged  to.  hear  testimony  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  foreign  statistics.  It  is 
believed  that  all  those  used  in  their  comparisons,  by  the  American  physicians,  were  rendered  imperfect 
by  that  important  fallacy  already  mentioned — the  taking  of  cases  instead  of  persons*— so  that  if  a  man 
were  admitted  any  number  of  times,  he  counted  as  that  same  number  of  men  in  the  decade  within 
which  he  was  first  attacked. 

It  will  he  perceived  that  the  discrepancy  in  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Dr.’  Dunglison,  Dr. 
Earle,  and  Drs.  Thurnam  and  Tnke,  are  not  very  great;  and  we  cannot  forbear  the  conclusion  that, 
when  the  comparison  shall  have  been  made  between  sufficient  and  accurate  numbers,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  United  States,  the  period  of  greatest  liability  to  mental  disorder  is  in  the  decenniiun  from 
20  to  30  years  of  age,  and  that  the  other  decennia,  in  this  respect,  will  bear  the  same  relative  position 
both  to  one  another  and  to  that  between  20  and  30,  as  they  do  in  the  results  of  the  researches  of  the 
English  physicians  mentioned. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  average  age,  at  the  time  of  first  attack,  is  greater  in  women  than 
in  men.  M.  Legoyt  states,  that  in  France,  of  1,000  male  patients,  the  first  attack  in  570  instances 
was  before  the  fortieth  year ;  while  of  1,000  females,  it  was  before  that  year  in  only  485  instances. 
But  this  estimate  was  based  upon  the  ages  of  the  patients  when  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  and  hence 
cannot  be  perfectly  accurate.  From  a  similar  estimate  based  upon  2,728  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Bates 
and  Dr.  Earle,  from  American  reports,  it  appears  that  of  1,000  males,  the  first  attack  was  before  the 
age  of  40  in  785  cases;  while  of  1,000  females,  it  was  before  that  age  in  but  749  cases. 

Seasons. — In  regard  to  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  in  relation  to  mental  disorder,  the  most, 
that  can  be  said,  although  there  are  many  statistics  upon  the  subject,  is,  that  more  patients  are 
received  at  the  hospitals,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  in  summer  than  in  winter— more  in  the 
warmest  six  months  than  in  the  coldest  six  months.  If  persons  becoming  insane  were  always  directly 
removed  to  the  hospitals,  the  question  might  be  accurately  determined.  Drs.  Aubanel  and  Tliore 
infer,  from  their  statistics,  that  June  has  the  most,  and  January  the  least,  influence  in  producing  the 
disease.  It  is  doubtless  true,  also,  that  there  is  more  excitement  among  the  patients  in  the  hospitals 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  But  there  is  vastly-  more  insanity  in  the  northern  temperate  than  in  the 
torrid  zone ;  and,  as  has  been  already  shown,  its  prevalence  in  no  other  country  is  so  great  as  in 
Norway,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  all  civilized  nations. 
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Conjugal  Relation—Kil  statistics  that  hate  come  under  our  observation  concur  in  showing  that, 
of  all  persons  whose  ages  are  within  the  period  during  which  there  is  much  liability  to  the  disease,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  single  than  of  the  married  become  insane.  Thus,  of  the  male  patients 
treated  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  from  1822  to  1833,  the  ratio  of  the  single  and  the  married  was  as 
41.6  and  47,  although  there  were  but  half  as  many  single  as  married  men  resident  in  the  city. 

Rejecting  the  persons  whose  condition  in  regard  to  marriage  was  unknown,  29,250  patients  were 
treated  in  the  hospitals  of  Prance  in  1853.  Of  this  number,  18,078,  or  61.80  per  cent.,  were  single, 
8,493  married,  and  2,679  widowed.  Of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  France  over  15  years  of 
age,  only  36.74  per  cent,  were  unmarried. 

According  to  Dr.  Dunglison,  of  25,721  cases  treated  at  twenty  American  hospitals,  12,462,  or 
48.4  per  cent.,  were  single;  11,150,  or  43.3  per  cent.,  married;  2,092,  or  8.1  per  cent.,  widowed;  and 
17  divorced. 

Among  the  widowed  insane,  the  number  of  women  greatly  exceeds  that  of  men.  In  the  French 
hospitals,  in  1853,  there  were  1,888  widows,  and  but  791  widowers;  and  of  the  foregoing  2,092 
cases  treated  in  American  hospitals,  1,338  were  widows,  and  but  537  widowers.  The  difference  is 
very  remarkable. 

The  researches  of  Drs.  Parchappe,  Aubanel,  Thore,  and  others,  in  France,  of  Thurnam,  Tuke, 
and  others,  in  England,  as  well  as  of  every  compiler  of  statistics  upon  the  subject  in  this  country,  have 
all  led  to  similar  results  as  those  above  mentioned. 

Occupation. — The  occupations  of  men  are  so  diverse,  not  only  in  their  character,  as  mental  or 
physical,  but  also  in  the  degree  to  which  exertion,  either  intellectual  or  corporeal,  is  required  in  their 
pursuit,  as  well  as  in  their  modification  of  surrounding  external  influences,  that  the  physiologist  could 
hardly  fail  to  infer  that  the  effect  of  some  of  them  must  be  greater  than  that  of  others  in  the 
production  of  mental  disorders.  "Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  may  merely  be 
remarked  that  the  more  nearly  natural  the  employment,  the  less  will  be  its  probable  influence  in 
causing  insanity. 

M.  Legoyt,  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  insane  in  each  profession,  or  occupation,  who  were 
in  the  French  hospitals  in  1853,  with  the  similar  numbers  in  the  general  population,  arrived  at  the 
following  results : 


Of  the  liberal  professions,  the  proportion  was . 1  to  56  2 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  the  proportion  was . 1  to  50 2 

Persons  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  the  proportion  was. . . . 1  to  2,347 

Persons  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  the  proportion  was . 1  to  1,495 

Servants,  day  laborers,  &c.,  the  proportion  was  . . . 1  to  644 

Miscellaneous,  and  no  occupation,  the  proportion  was . 1  to  1,594 


The  great  proportion  of  soldiers  and  sailors  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  provision  is  made  for 
the  immediate  removal  to  a  hospital  of  every  man,  in  these  two  classes,  who  becomes  insane. 

The  next  in  frequency  are  the  members  of  the  “  liberal  professions ;”  but  the  word  “  liberal  ”  is 
here  used  with  a  broader  signification  than  usual  in  connexion  with  the  professions.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  understood,  as  well  as  to  show  the  proportion  in  each  employment,  we  present  all  the  occupa¬ 


tions  included  under  it: 

Liberal  Professions.  Proportion. 

Artists,  (painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  musicians) . 1  to  104 

Jurists,  (judges,  advocates,  notaries,  lawyers,  bailiffs) .  1  to  11 9 

Ecclesiastics,  (including  monks  and  nuns) . . . . . . .  ■  1  to  253 

Physicians,  (including  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  midwives) .  1  to  259 

Professors  and  men  of  letters . 1  to  280 

Public  office-holders  and  employes . . . 1  to  727 

Proprietors  and  tenants............  . . 1  to  806 


The  very  remarkable  proportion  in  the  first  five  classes,  which  consist  almost  exclusively  of  persons 
devoted  to  mental  pursuits,  cannot  fail  to  be  observed. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  fanners  are  included  under  the  head  of  “  mechanical  pursuits,”  in  th° 
table;  and  it  is  shown  that  their  proportion  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  others  under  the  same  li &£*■&' 

The  proportion  in  the  class  of  servants,  &c.,  is  very  large.  “This,”  remarks  the  author,  “cal1  ollLv 
be  explained  by  the  great  number  of  single  persons  in  this  class  of  those  devoted  to  the  in-door  sCl'VK:t! 
of  families,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  a  majority  of  all  the  inmates  of  asylums  are  anmaiTiecI-;” 

Dr.  Dunglison,  having  collected,  from  the  reports  of  fourteen  American  hospitals,  7,329  cnS°s  *u 
which  the  profession  ox  occupation  is  mentioned,  and  compared  the  numbers  in  each  group  witb-  tho 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  general  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  arrives  at  results 
which  are  thus  stated: 

1.  “  Occupations  which  bear  a  greater  ratio  to  the  number  of  the  insane  than  to  that  of  the  general 

population. 

“  The  learned  professions — medicine,  divinity,  and  law. 

“  Other  pursuits  requiring  education. 

“  Sea  and  river  navigation. 

“  Commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining. 

2,  “  Occupations  which  bear  a  greater  ratio  to  the  number  of  the  general  population  than  to  t7vctt  of 

the  insane. 

“Agricultural  pursuits. 

“  Government  civil  service.” 

He  found  the  liability  to,  or  the  prevalence  of,  the  disease  in  the  “learned  professions,”  to  be  in 
the  following  order:  students,  lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  clergymen;  and  in  other  pursuits  requiring 
education,  as  follows:  artists,  druggists,  teachers,  musicians,  engineers.  These  two  classes  being  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other,  the  relative  liability  or  prevalence  stood  thus :  artists,  druggists,  students,  teae Tiers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  clergymen,  musicians,  engineers. 

Education. • — Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  predisposing  causes,  it  should  be  remarked,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dr.  Earle,  in  the  National  Almanac  for  1863,  “that  he  who  attempts  thoroughly  to  investigate 
the  sources  of  mental  disorder  at  the  present  day  will  soon  become  convinced  that,  to  a  large  extent,  its 
foundation  is  laid  in  early  life,  by  the  faulty  or  pernicious  practices  too  often  Mowed  in  the  education 
and  tlie  rearing  of  the  young.  The  stimulating  drinks  of  the  table,  the  late  hours,  the  excitements  of 
society  and  of  popular  assemblies,  in  all  of  which  here,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  they  are  indulged ; 
the  confinement  and  the  hot-house  forcing  of  the  brain  in  the  studies  of  the  school,  and  the  neglect,  to 
promote  physical  exercise  to  the  degree  necessary  for  that  development  of  the  body  which  will  enable 
it  to  maintain,  a  healthy  equilibrium  with  the  mind; — all  these  assist  in  creating  a  nervous  irritability 
and  a  general  abnormal  condition  of  the  body,  which  greatly  expose  the  individual  to  attacks  of  bodily 
disease  and  of  mental  disorder.  The  brain  is  brought  into  such  a  state  that  a  slight  exciting  cause,  eitibor 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral,  may  drive  it  into  that  diseased  action  the  effect  of  which  is  insanity.5  ’ 

Exciting  Causes. — In  proceeding  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the  more  purely  exciting  causes:,  it 
may  he  premised  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and  not  of  a  superabundance  of  strength,  as  was, 
in  former  times,  generally,  and  still  is,  to  a  wide  extent,  believed.  It  necessarily  follows  that  whatever 
exhausts  the  power  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  depresses  vitality,  or  debilitates  the  body,  may,  through 
these  effects,  become  the  causative  agent  of  insanity.  Hence  ill  health,  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  debauchery,  self-abuse,  excessive  and  prolonged  labor1,  either  manual  or  mental,  night-watch i rig 
or  great  loss  of  sleep  from  any  cause,  excitement  upon  religious  subjects,  domestic  and  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culties,  disappointment  and  grief,  are  among  the  influences  most  productive  of  the  disorder. 

In  the  article  in  the  National  Almanac  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken,  the  ten  most 
prolific  causes,  as  exhibited  in  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  at  Worcester;  the  Blootxi- 
mgJale  Asylum,  New  York;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia,  are  reported. 
Dr.  John  S.  Butler,  of  the  Retreat,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has,  in  his  last  report,  combined  these 
three  tables  and  added  thereto  the  similar  records  at  the  Retreat.  We  copy  the  resulting  table  as  o  ri  e 
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of  the  most  satisfactory  and  instructive  expositions  of  the  subject  hitherto  published.  It  is  re-arranged, 
in  order  to  place  the  several  causes  in  the  order  of  their  apparent  relative  influence  : 


Worcester. 

•i 

1 

£ 

Pennsylvania 

Hospital. 

Retreat. 

Total. 

Whole  number  of  cases,  with  causes,  reported . 

3,197 

1,186 

2,220 

2,870 

9,473 

1.  Ill  health  of  various  kinds . 

695 

237 

601 

720 

2,253 

2.  Intemperance . . . 

194 

117 

243 

258 

812 

3.  Religious  excitement . 

290 

93 

137 

214 

740 

4.  Domestic  unhappiness . 

413 

65 

87 

163 

728 

5.  Intense  mental  or  bodily  exertion . 

79 

30 

237 

329 

675 

6.  Puerperal  sfato . 

141 

99 

152 

145 

537 

7.  Masturbation . 

270 

37 

50 

161 

518 

8.  Grief,  loss  of  friends,  &c . . . . 

72 

43 

193 

203 

511 

9.  Perplexities  in  business . 

140 

133 

140 

94 

507 

10.  Disappointed  affection . 

116 

38 

57 

99 

310 

Total . 

2,416 

892 

1,897 

2, 386 

7, 591 

Thus,  of  the  9,473  cases  in  which  the  causes  were  reported,  7,591,  or  80.13  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  one  of  the  ten  causes,  or  classes  of  causes  mentioned ;  and  let  it 
be  especially  observed  that  all  these  causes  are  such  as  exhaust,  debilitate,  or  depress  the  vital  or  ner¬ 
vous  power. 

Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  by  a  similar  collocation  of  30,087  cases  reported  in  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  hospitals,  found  the  most  prolific  causes,  and  their  order  as  productive  influences,  to  be  as  follows  : 
“domestic  troubles  and  domestic  grief,  intemperance,  epilepsy,  affections  of  head  and  spine,  uterine 
disorders,  religious  anxiety  and  excitement,  disappointed  affections,  vice  and  immorality,  fever  and 
febrile  diseases,  fear  and  fright,  intense  study,  political  and  other  excitement,  wounded  feelings.” 

If  the  several  diseases  in  this  series  of  causes  be  included  under  one  head,  as  they  are  in  the  fore¬ 
going  table,  the  series  will  become  as  follows : 

1.  Ill  health  of  various  kinds.  2.  Domestic  troubles  and  domestic  grief.  3.  Intemperance.  4. 
Uterine  disorders.  5.  Religious  anxiety  and  religious  excitement.  6.  Disappointed  affection.  7.  Vice 
and  immorality.  8.  Fear  and  fright.  9.  Intense  study.  10.  Political  and  other  excitement.  11. 
Wounded  feelings. 

There  is  now  a  strong  similarity,  so  far  as  regards  the  causes,  between  this  (English)  series  and 
that  (American)  in  the  above  table.  Even  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  causes  is  mostly 
very  easily  to  be  explained.  The  second  English  cause,  or  class  of  causes,  precedes  the  third,  (intem¬ 
perance,)  because  it  includes  both  the  fourth  aod  eighth  of  the  American  causes.  The  fourth  English 
cause  takes  its  higher  position  by  reason  of  comprehending  not  only  the  sixth,  but  also  a  part  of  the 
first,  American  cause.  The  seventh  English  cause  doubtless  includes  the  seventh  American. 

Aside  from  “ill  health,”  a  generic  term  comprising  a  pretty  large  number  of  specific  causes,  it 
appears  that  intemperance,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  is  the  most  abundant  producer  of  mental 
disorders.  Dr.  Tuke  concludes,  from  his  researches,  that  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted  to 
the  hospitals  are  directly  caused  by  it — an  estimate  which  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  proportion 
in  the  foregoing  table.  But  a  vast  number  are  produced  by  it  indirectly,  not  only  by  inducing  poverty, 
grief,  ill  health,  &c.,  but  also  by  giving  the  sad  inheritance  of  mental  imperfection  and  disease  to  offspring. 

Dr.  Dahl  states  that,  in  Norway,  the  most  abundant  sources  of  insanity  are  hereditary  predisposition, 
the  intermarriage  of  near  relatives,  and  the  use  of  spirituous  drinks.  In  regard  to  the  last,  he  publishes 
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a  curious  but  instructive  table,  showing  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  relation  to  the  habits,  temperate 
or  intemperate,  of  the  people  in  the  several  sections  of  Norway.  It  is  as  follows : 


Diocese  of  Clmstiansand 
Diocese  of  Christiana .... 
Diocese  of  Trondhjem. . . 

Diocese  of  Tromso . 

Diocese  of  Bergen . 


Sober  (or  temperate)  persons 
in  100  of  tbe  population. 

.  56.2 

.  59,5 

.  63.4 

. .  70.5 

.  72.6 


Proportion 
of  insane. 
1  in  246 
1  in  287 
1  in  296 
1  in  361 
1  in  345 


It  will  be  perceived  that  insanity  regularly  diminishes  as  temperance  increases  in  the  several  suc¬ 
cessive  districts,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  last. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  intemperance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  of  all  the  cases  to  which 
causes  are  assigned  in  the  reports  of  American  hospitals,  about  one  per  cent,  are  attributed  to  the  use 
of  tobacco  and  opium. 

We  have  now  shown  the  alleged  causes  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  cases  of  mental  disorder 
treated  in  our  hospitals,  in  which  the  sources  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  remaining  frac¬ 
tion  of  cases  were  attributed  to  a  large  number  of  influences,  many  of  them  of  very  limited  prevalence. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  name  them,  but  all  of  them  are'  such  as  either  directly  or  indirectly  exhaust  or 
depress  the  nervous  power,  the  great  sustainer  of  vitality. 

As  hut  little  has  hitherto  been  written  respecting  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  insanity, 
and  as  what  has  been  ventured  on  this  subject  has  appeared,  generally,  in  works  of  a  scientific  cha¬ 
racter,  of  limited  circulation,  we  feel  constrained  to  present  here  some  views  with  which  we  have  long 
been  impressed  on  the  subject  of — 


Insanity  from  Religious  Excitement. — From  its  essential  nature  and  the  importance  of  its  functions 
and  its  objects,  the  religious  sentiment,  when  brought  into  great  activity,  must  necessarily  sway 
the  whole  physical,  and,  consequently,  from  the  intimate  connexion  between  mind  and  body,  the 
whole  physical  element  of  our  being.  History  confirms  this  teaching  of  philosophy ;  for  in  all  ages 
of  Ihe  world,  and  under  every  system  of  theology,  that  sentiment  has  often  exercised  a  dominant 
power  over  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  men.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very  remarkable  that, 
among  Ihe  most  frequent  generative  agents  of  insanity  in 'the  United  States,  we  find  “religious 
excitement.”  Placed  in  a  position -where  we  have  brought  together,  in  one  focal  point,  all  the  insane 
of  the  land,  with  the  causes  apparent  which  have  produced  much  of  this  widespread  misery  in  its 
most  appalling  form,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  cause  of  humanity  to  set  forth,  in  plain  words  the 
unnecessary  evils  which  have  flowed  from  injudicious  efforts  in  the  cause  of  greatest  good,  (wherein 
we  shall  encounter  the  prejudices  of  many  excellent  persons,)  in  the  hope  that  the  facts  presented  may 
result  in  the  advancement  and  honor  of  religion  by  detaching  some  of  the  evils  which,  at  times, 
accompany  its  promulgation ;  and  we  the  more  readily  make  avail  of  this  means,  because  in  no  other 
way  can  we  reach  those  who  are  to  benefit  themselves  and  others  by  the  results  of  our  investigations. 

Rational  men,  we  trust,  will  view  with  forbearance,  if  they  do  not  approve,  any  candid  and 
unprejudiced  statement  founded  on  facts,  having  in  view  the  benefit  of  mankind;  while  those  who  take 
exception  will  probably  adopt  new  opinions,  if  they  will  but  dispassionately  investigate  the  question. 
That  the  subject  is  one  worthy  the  careful  study  of  the  philanthropist,  and  entitled  to  the  prominence 
which  we  have  given  it,  no  enlightened  man  will  question,  after  due  consideration  of  the  table 
exhibiting  the  ten  principal  agents  productive  of  the  disease,  which  is  embodied  in  this  article. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  comparatively  little  of  the  general  misery  in  different  forms, 
which  results  in  insanity,  is  represented  at  any  one  period  by  such  development,  as  many  other 
forms  of  suffering  are  ever  attendant  upon  whatever  is  widely  productive  of  the  overthrow  of  reason. 
This  form  of  calamity  seems  to  be  tbe  unerring,  evident,  and  solemn  indicator  of  something  wrong,  not 
only  inviting,  but  demanding  serious  consideration.  There  are  four  principal  methods  by  which  the 
religious  sentiment  is  aroused  to  that  point  at  which  it  not  unfrequently  results  in  the  production 
of  mental  disorders. 
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First.  By  those  extraordinary  and  spasmodic  efforts  which  occur  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
which  are  not  restricted  to  any  one  sect  or  denomination,  and  are  doubtless  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
benevolence,  yet  in  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  exercises,  the  excitement,  both  mental 
and  corporeal,  is  long-continued,  and  necessarily  produces  nervous  exhaustion — the  condition  most 
favorable  for  an  attack  of  insanity. 

Secondly.  By  that  denunciatory  and,  as  appears,  to  us,  intemperate  style  of  preaching,  wherein 
the  terrors  and  consequences  of  Divine  wrath  are  portrayed  with  all  the  vigor  and  the  force  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  giving  over  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  sensitive,  the  susceptible,  and  the  strongly- 
conscientious,  to  the  dominion  of  despondency  and  fear,  the  action  of  which  is  powerfully  depressive  to 
the  vital  energy,  and,  consequently,  strongly  promotive  of  an  invasion  of  mental  disorder ;  while  the 
solemn  and  awe-inspiring  rites  of  some  services  are  sore  trials  to  the  minds  of  the  sensitive  and 
superstitious,  contribute  their  influence  to  the  subversion  of  reason,  and  would  be  even  more  fre¬ 
quently  fatal  but  for  their  rapidly  and  strongly  contrasting  variations,  so  illustrative  of  the  remedial 
power  attributed  to  the  administrators  of  these  imposing  ceremonies,  which  modifies  their  effect. 

Thirdly.  By  those  less  public  and  more  social  exercises  in  which,  not  by  ministers  alone,  but  by 
the  laity  as  well,  the  religious  sentiment  is  stimulated  by  appeals  which  reason  is  hardly  free  to  avert, 
and  where,  by  a  community  of  exercises,  an  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  (too  often  mistaken  in 
regard  to  its  origin  and  its  character)  is  more  easily  aroused  than  in  larger  and  more  public 
assemblies. 

Fourthly.  By  solitary  reading  and  meditation  upon  religious  subjects,  until  personal  demerit  and 
its  -consequent  punishment  become  the  sole  occupants  of  the  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
consolations  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  guarantees;  all  other  subjects,  even  the  most  evident, 
important,  and  pressing  social  duties,  being  lost  sight  of. 

The  records  of  all  our  hospitals  will  unquestionably  furnish  many  examples  of  insanity  produced 
by  each  of  these  causes.  Touching  one  of  them,  we  make  an  appropriate  extract  from  the  report, 
for  1861,  of  the  Butler*  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  written  by  Dr.  Ray,  who  remarks  that  he  introduces 
the  example  “  not  because  it  is  strange  and  unparalleled,  for  such  is  not  the  case,  but  simply  by  way 
of  illustration.” 

“A  worthy  couple,  one  of  whom,  if  not  both,  had  inherited  a  strong  tendency  to  mental  disease,  had  lived  quietly  and 
happily  together  until  they  entered  upon  the  period  of  middle  life.  While  thus  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  there 
occurred  in  the  community  an  unusual  excitement  of  the  religious  sentiment,  manifested  by  frequent  meetings ;  and  these 
persons,  who,  though  morally  correct,  had  never  shown  any  particular  interest  in  such  things,  determined,  in  imitation  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  to  frequent  the  meetings.  This  they  did  incessantly  for  three  or  four  days,  when  reason  began  to  give 
way  under  the  unnatural  excitement,  and,  within  a  week  from  the  time  they  began,  they  both  became  furiously  insane,  and  in 
that  condition  shortly  after  died.” 

The  foregoing  is  from  tbe  records  of  the  Butler  Hospital;  but  Dr.  Ray  quotes  from  tbe  report, 
for  1859,  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  a  case  which  is  illustrative  of  the  fourth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  methods.  “Six  cases,”  says  that  report,  “were  caused  by  religious  excitement.  *  * 

*  *  *  ■  *  *  *  The  third  case  was  a  male,  who  had  attended  no  meetings,  but  had 

pored  over  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  revivals  until  he  ultimately  experienced  some  violent 
paroxysms,  which,  he  said,  were  the  ‘coming  of  God’  on  him.  He  became  convulsed  ;  the  convulsions 
increased  in  severity,  and  his  whole  body  was  distorted;  violent  excitement  and  incessant  restlessness 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  nine  days  after  his  first  seizure.” 

It,  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  many  of  the  physical  demonstrations,  sucli  as  spasms, 
convulsions  similar  to  those  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  “  trances,”  phenomena  which  sometimes  occur 
in  religious  assemblies  of  Christians,  and  are  often,  as  in  the  case  at  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  attributed 
to  a  supernatural  source,  and  which  assume  different  forms  in  different  localities,  are  perhaps  still 
more  frequent  among  pagans. 
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In  congregations  of  “ Hurlers,”  or  “Howling  Dervishes,”  one  of  the  minor  denominations  of' 
Mahometans,  they  are  quite  common,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Brahmin,  Gangoola,  a  Hindoo 
convert  to  Christianity  who  recently  visited  America,  for  the  assertion  that  they  are  not  infrequent  »monS 
the  Buddhists  of  his  native  country.  As  illustrations  of  the  third  of  the  methods  above  mentioned, 
there  are  upon  the  records  of  some  of  our  hospitals,  cases,  the  circumstances  of  which,  had  they 
occurred  in  Central  Africa  or  New  Zealand,  and  been  known  in  this  country,  would  have  a\valtened 
many  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  of  pity  for  the  superstition  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  benighted 

heathen.  ■ 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  writing  thus  we  are  condemning  the  abuse  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  not  its  wholesome,  sustaining,  and  normal  exercise. 

The  late  Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  report,  for  1838,  of  the  hospital  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  "while 
conceding  the  agency  which  “a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  human  mind  as  its  eternal  well- 
being”  must  have  in  the  production  of  insanity,  remarks  very  appropriately : 

“  How  wide  from  tlie  appropriate  office  of  religion  it  is  to  cause  insanity — to  carry  human  beings  backwards,  as  it  were, 
from  the  knowledge  and  the  contemplation  of  their  Creator,  instead  of  aiding  their  approaches  towards  Him !  Why,  then,  sl»  ouI  ‘1 
it  produce  this  effect  1  Why,  in  less  than  six  years,  should  it  have  sent  seventy  persons  to  this  hospital  for  the  insane  1  1 1  can 

only  he  because  its  motives  and  its  sanctions  have  not  been  rightly  addressed  to  individuals;  or  because  those  individuals  linvo 
evidently  misapprehended  the  true  nature,  office,  and  power  of  religion.  There  seems,  then,  but  little  reason  to  anticipate  that 
either  of  these  three  causes  of  insanity  (including  “ill  health  and  domestic  afflictions”)  will  be  materially  diminished  until  j  uoter 
notionB  of  our  human  condition,  duty,  and  destination  shall  pervade  those  portions  of  society  where  error  is  now  prep  tiring  its 
victims  to  become  insane.” 

Here  we  might  well  stop  in  our  exposition  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  hut  we  cannot  forbear  to 
add  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ray,  at  the  close  of  his  discussion.  They  are  more  particularly  addressed  to 
persons  who  inherit  a  predisposition  to  mental  derangement,  but  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  : 

“The  voice  of  admonition  too  often  falls  on  unwilling  ears,  for  people  are  slow  to  believe  that  exercises  which  aro  highly 
meritorious,  because  leading  to  a  good  result,  and  prompted,  perhaps,  by  Divine  influence,  can,  by  any  possibility,  he  dangerous 
to  mental  health.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  them  little  short  of  impiety  to  suppose  it.  Let  them  remember  that  they  are  yet  In  the 
flesh,  and  that  no  pursuit  or  exercise,  however  commendable,  can  he  successfully  followed  by  a  system  of  means  not  in.  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  They  may  he  sure  that  these  will  not  ho  suspended  to  enable  them  to  accomplish 
a  desirable  end;  and  they  may  be  also  sure  that  Divine  influences  are  always  in  harmony  with  those  natural  laws  which  linvo 
proceeded  from  the  same  beneficent  source.  Those  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  guarding  against  the  development  of  morbid 
tendencies,  should  carefully  avoid  all  scenes  of  religious  excitement,  indulge  their  religious  emotions  in  quiet  and  by  ordinary 
methods,  always  allowing  other  emotions  and  other  duties  their  rightful  share  of  attention.  Kcgulatecl  in  this  manner,  tlio  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment  will  ho  to  them  not  only  a  source  of  spiritual  comfort,  but  a  power  more  efficient,  it  may  be,  than  any  other,  for 
maintaining  the  healthy  balance  of  the  faculties,  and  keeping  in  abeyance  the  hereditary  proclivities  to  disease.” 

Although  perfectly  aware  that  many  great,  good,  and  influential  divines  have  pursued  a  policy  in  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  views,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  mastery  over  the  power  or  will  of  their  hetvrers, 
yet,  with  the  lights  before  us  we  cannot  but  conclude  that,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  different  style,  they 
would  have  proved  equally  great,  and  to  have  exercised  even  wider  influence  for  good,  without  that  alloy 
of  evil  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  realized  because  diffused,  existed  as  surely  as  that  like 
causes  produce,  under  similar  circumstances,  like  effects. 

If  this  exposition  touching  a  fruitful  cause  of  insanity  should  have  the  effect  of  modifying-  the 
character  of  religious  teachings,  so  as  to  render  them  more  consistent  with  the  real  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  thus  to  insure  greater  respect  for  principles,  in  danger  of  being  prejudiced  by  inconsid.ex-n.te 
abuse,  we  shall  have  accomplished  an  end  worthy  of  greater  efforts  in  resulting  good. 

Treatment.— Among  the  many  evidences  of  progressive  science  and  enlightened  philanthropy  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  history  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  none  are  more  characteristic,  and  perhaps 
no  one  appears  in  bolder  relief,  than  the  system  of  treatment  of  the  insane  which,  adopted  within  that 
period,  now  widely  prevails  among  civilized  nations.  In  a  civil,  social,  and  moral  point  of  view;  the 
space  is  broad  which  separates  the  gloomiest  cell  of  a  prison,  with  its  bolts,  bars,  and  chains,  from 
spacious  apartments  furnished  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts,  as  well  as  many  of  the  luxuries,  of 
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life.  Yet  this  space  has  been  traversed  by  the  insane  within  the  seventy  years  next  preceding  the 
present  time.  It  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  place  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history,  more  especially  in  respect 
to  the  United  States,  of  this  important  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  a  large  class  of  our  fellow-men. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  philanthropists  of  Philadelphia  took  preliminary 
measures  for  the  foundation  of  a  general  curative  institution  in  that  city;  and  in  1751  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  of  incorporation  under  the  title:  “  The  Contributors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.”  This  charter  provided  not  only  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  from  general 
diseases,  but  also  for  the  “  reception  and  cure  of  lunatics.” 

It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first  legislative  provision  in  the  American  colonies  for  the  restora¬ 
tive  treatment,  in  a  public  hospital,  of  persons  afflicted  with  mental  alienation.  The  hospital  was  opened 
on  February  11,  1752,  and  thenceforward  one  of  its  departments  was  specially  appropriated  to  that 
class  of  patients. 

The  next  practical  movement  in  a  similar  direction  was  in  Virginia ;  and  to  her  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  pioneer  of  all  the  colonies  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
insane.  An  act  providing  for  the  lunatics  and  idiots  of  the  colony  passed  her  legislature  on  November 
10,  1769.  A  hospital  was  erected  at  Williamsburg  at  an  expense  of  £1,070,  and  opened  on  or  about 
September  14,  1773.  In  the  course  of  the  war  of  independence  the  building  was  evacuated  and  used 
as  barracks  for  the  colonial  troops.  Subsequently,  but  at  what  precise  period  we  are  not  informed,  it 
was  re-opened,  and  has  since  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  its  original  purpose. 

In  1771  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  then  governor  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  granted  a  charter  for  the 
institution  now  known  as  the  “New  York  Hospital,”  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  intervention  of  the 
war  with  England  prevented  the  opening  of  this  hospital  until  January  3,  1791.  Insane  patients,  so 
far  as  appears  by  the  records,  were  not  admitted  until  1797. 

Such,  and  such  alone,  according  to  present  knowledge,  were  the  completed  provisions  for  the  hare 
and  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  character  of  the  treatment  was  more  custodial  than  curative ;  and  the  means  em¬ 
ployed,  including,  as  they  did,  the  severest  forms  of  bodily  restraint,  were  better  adapted  to  felons  than 
to  persons  laboring  under  disease. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  initiation,  in  another  country,  of  an  enterprise  which,  whether 
we  regard  the  boldness  of  its  beginning,  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  extent  of  territory  over  which 
it  has  spread,  the  success  which  it  has  achieved,  or  the  amount  of  good  to  mankind  of  which  it  has 
been  the  minister,  challenges  the  admiration  of  every  advocate  of  human  improvement  and  every  lover 
of  his  race. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  Dr.  Pinel  walked  the  reddened  streets  of 
Paris  a  minister  of  benevolence,  a  physician  with  a  heart.  He  was  connected  with  the  Bicetre  Hos¬ 
pital,  in  which  many  of  the  insane  were  confined  in  cells,  and  loaded  with  manacles  and  chains.  After 
repeated  solicitations,  he  at  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1791,  obtained  permission  from  the 
public  authorities  to  remove  these  torturing  implements  of  bodily  restraint.  The  first  person  upon 
whom  the  experiment  was  tried  was  an  English  captain,  who,  being  subject  to  paroxysms  of  extreme 
violence,  had  been  chained  there  forty  years.  A  promise  of  good  behavior  having  been  obtained  from 
him,  the  chains  were  loosed,  and  the  man,  returning  as  it  were  to  the  joys  of  life,  kept  his  promise,  ren¬ 
dered  himself  useful,  and  had  no  recurrence  of  maniacal  fury  during  the  two  additional  years  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  hospital.  Twelve  inmates  of  the  hospital  were  thus  relieved  from  their  irons  on  the  first 
day  of  the  experiment,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  forty-one  more  were  similarly  released.  History 
furnishes  few  sketches  of  more  touching  interest  than  the  account  of  these  proceedings  given  by  M 
Scipion  Pinel,  son  of  the  chief  actor  in  them. 

Nearly  simultaneously  with  the  early  measures  of  Pinel,  and,  as  is  believed,  without  any  knowledge 
of  them,  William  Tuke,  of  York,  England,  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  upon  principles  more  enlightened  and  humane  than  had  theretofore  prevailed  iu  Great 
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Britain.  His  plan  was  carried  into  execution  by  tlie  construction  of  the  Friend’s  Retreat  for  the  Insane, 
at  York,  which  was  opened  in  the  year  1796. 

Such  was  the  twofold  source  of  the  movement  which,  though  compelled  to  contend  with  the  pre¬ 
cedents  and  the  prejudices  of  ages,  and  though,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  its  progress  was  slow  for  many 
years,  was  destined  fully  to  triumph  over  established  usage  in  the  countries  of  its  origin. 

Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  German  students  in  the  medical  school  of  Paris  had 
carried  home  the  new  theory  and  practice  of  Pinel,  and  had  begun  that  work  of  reformatory  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  their  native  land,  which,  though  small  at  its  beginning  and 
repressed  by  hindrances  similar  to  those  already  alluded  to,  has  since  been  prosecuted  with  perhaps 
no  less  vigor  or  success  than  in  France  or  England. 

The  spirit  of  the  enterprise  crossed  the  Atlantic  more  slowly  than  it  traversed  the  boundaries  of 
the  German  states.  The  first  decennium  of  the  current  century  furnishes  no  new  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  except  the  erection  for  their  accommodation  of  a  separate  though 
nearly  adjacent  building  at  the  New  York  hospital.  This  occurred  in  1808. 

As  early  as  1797  Mr.  Jeremiah  Yellot,  of  Baltimore,  gave  seven  acres  of  land  to  the  State  of  Ma¬ 
ryland,  on  condition  that  the  government  should  found  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  and 
general  diseases.  In  1798  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  was  made,  aud,  increased  by  private  con¬ 
tributions  as  well  as  by  an  appropriation  by  the  municipal  government  of  Baltimore,  applied  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  suitable  building.  But  the  hospital  was  not  opened  until  1816. 

The  success  of  the  retreat  at  York  having  become  known  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  some 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  desiring  to  provide  hospital  accommodations  for 
the  insane,  formed  an  association  in  1812,  obtained  a  charter,  erected  a  building  near  the  village  of 
Frankford,  but  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and,  under  the  title  “Asylum  for  the 
Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  Reason,”  the  institution  was  opened  in  May,  1817. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  in  Pennsylvania  measures  for  the  attainment  of  a  similar  end 
were  taken  by  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  in  Boston.  A  distinct  establishment, 
though  a  branch  of  that  institution,  was  constructed  near  Charlestown,  now  in  Somerville,  and,  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  “McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,”  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818. 

Five  institutions  for  the  care  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  went  into 
operation  in  the  course  of  the  decennium  terminating  with  the  close  of  1830.  In  1815  preliminary 
measures  were  prosecuted  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  New  York  hospital  for  the  foundation,  at 
Bloomingdale,  of  a  branch  of  that  institution.  A  grant  from  the  State  legislature  of  an  annuity  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  forty  years,  was  obtained,  an  edifice  erected  and  opened  for  patients  in  1821,  under 
the  title  of  “Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane.”  The  retreat  for  the  insane  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  the  Kentucky  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Lexington,  first  received  patients  in  1824;  and  the 
Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  at  Staunton,  as  well  as  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  Columbia,  in  1828. 

Earliest  in  the  next  succeeding  period  of  ten  years  was  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  which  was  opened  in  1833.  The  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Brattleboro’,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1836;  the  Central  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  in  1838;  the  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
South  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  both 
pauper  institutions,  in  1839;  and  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  at  Augusta,  and  the  Tennessee  Hospital 
for'  the  Insane,  at  Nashville,  in  1840.  Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1838  the  patients  with 
general  diseases  were  removed  from  the  Maryland  Hospital,  at  Baltimore,  and  that  institution  was  thence¬ 
forth  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  alone. 

It  was  during  this  decennium  that  the  greatest  impulse  was  given  to  the  scheme  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States.  In  the  production  of  this  impulse,  no  man  exerted 
greater  influence  than  the  late  Doctor  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  who  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  The  zeal  and  hopefulness  with  which  he 
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illuminated  a  sphere  thitherto  almost  universally  regarded,  in  the  popular  mind,  as  shrouded  with  clouds 
and  involved  in  darkness,  and  the  elaborate  and  interesting  reports  which,  emanating  from  his  pen, 
were  scattered  broadly  through  the  country,  all  contributed  to  the  awaking  of  an  interest  in  the  subject 
which  had  never  previously  been  manifested. 

In  the  course  of  this  period,  also,  that  eminent  philanthropist,  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  began  a  series  of 
benevolent  and  beneficent  labors  to  which  female  biography,  throughout  the  history  of  the  world,  pro¬ 
bably  exhibits  no  equal.  Beginning  in  Massachusetts,  and  subsequently  proceeding  to  other  States,  she 
traversed  the  counties  and  townships  within  their  several  jurisdictions,  visited  all  the  public  receptacles 
for  the  insane,  together  with  all  the  private  hovels,  dens,  garrets,  and  cellars  for  solitary  maniacs,  to 
which  access  could  be  gained.  She  stimulated  individuals  to  exertions  and  contributions  in  the  cause, 
aud,  in  memorials  to  legislatures  and  by  appeals  to  Congress,  called  upon  the  governments  to  extend  the 
assistance  of  the  commonwealth  to  this  class  of  its  suffering  people. 

In  1839,  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Visit  to  Thirteen  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  Europe,”  by  Dr. 
Pliny  Earle,  was  published  in  Philadelphia  and  extensively  circulated  among  physicians  and  others 
interested,  or  likely  to  become  interested,  in  the  subject.  Is  the  first  somewhat  comprehensive  account 
of  the  European  establishments  which  appeared  in  this  country,  it  had  no  small  influence  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  cause. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  situated  about  two  miles  west  of  the  old  State  House, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  opened  in  1841.  The  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Concord,  the  Mount  Hope  Institution,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  Milledgeville,  commenced  operations  in  1842;  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  in  1843 ;  the  first  hospital  disconnected  from  the  almshouse  for 
the  insane  poor  of  Kings  county,  New  York,  at  Flat-bush,  in  1845 ;  the  Butler  ILospital  for  the  Insane, 
a  corporate  institution,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1847  ;  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum,  at  Trenton,  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  Insane  Asylum  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  in  1848. 

Such  were  the  completed  results  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  enterprise  in  the  fourth  decade 
of  the  century.  Among  the  most  important  agencies  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause,  in  the  course  of 
this  period,  was  the  “Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,” 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  1845. 

The  propositions  relative  to  the  construction,  arrangements,  and  organization  of  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  adopted 
by  this  association,  have  generally  been  received  as  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subjects.  Although 
the  idea  may  have  occurred  to  others,  yet  Dr.  Francis  T.  Stribling,  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  was  the  first  to  take  the  active  measures  which  led  to  the  promotion  of  this 
useful  association,  which  has  greatly  contributed  to  a  uniformity  of  views  and  practice  among  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  American  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

The  first  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  was  issued  in  July,  1844.  It  was  edited 
by  its  originator,  the  late  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica.  Intended  not  alone  for  the  benefit  of  professional  readers,  but  also  for  the 
dissemination  of  more  accurate  views  of  insanity  among  the  people,  its  editor  endeavored  to  adapt  its 
contents  to  the  attainment  of  this  twofold  object.  The  Journal  is  still  continued,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  John  P.  Gray  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Asylum  at  Utica.  It  has  assumed  a  more  purely  scien¬ 
tific  and  professional  character,  and  has  done  great  service  in  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

In  the  course  of  this  decade  Dr.-  Luther  V.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  the 
Butler  Hospital,  Dr.  H.  A.  Buttolph,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Pliny  Earle, 
for  several  years  connected  with  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  visited  the  rapidly  improving  institutions 
of  Europe.  Among  the  fruits  of  their  observations  we  have  the  design  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  by  Dr. 
Bell ;  an  elaborate  rdsumd  entitled  “  Observations  on  the  Principal  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in  Great 
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Britain  and  Germany,”  by  Dr.  Bay;  some  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Buttolph  ;  a 

descriptive  work  entitled  “Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Grermany,”  by  Dr.  I^arle. 

No  less  than  eighteen  new  institutions  were  put  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the  decenniuno-  fr'om 
1851  to  1860,  inclusive.  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg,  the  State  Ltin^tic 
Asylum  of  Missouri,  at  Fulton,  and  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  J acksonville,  were  o  rgan- 
ized  and  first  received  patients  in  1851.  The  new  building  of  the  Tennessee  Hospital,  a  few  J^Bes 
from  Nashville,  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  occupied  in  1852.  The  State  Insane  Asylum  of 
fornia,  at  Stockton,  and  the  Hamilton  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  pauper  institution,  now  at 
Creek,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  called  the  Longview  Asylum,  were  opened  in  1853 ;  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Taunton,  and  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
at  Hopkinsville,  in  1854;  the  United  States  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  the  new  building  of  the  Kings  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Flatbush,  iSfow 
York,  the  Mississippi  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Jackson,  the  Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  TT  ew- 
burg,  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Dayton,  and  Brigham  Hall,  a  corporate  institute,  at  Can¬ 
andaigua,  New  York,  in  1855;  the  Insane  Asylum  of  North  Carolina,  at  Baleigh,  and  a  department;  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  Pittsburg,  (since  transferred  to  an  extensive  establishment  at 
Dixmont,)  in  1856 ;  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Northampton,  and  the  New  York 
State  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts,' at  Auburn,  in  1858 ;  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  TCula- 
mazoo,  and  a  department  of  the  Marshall  Infirmary,  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  1859 ;  the  Alabama  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Madison,  in  1860. 

In  January,  1860,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  separated  the  sexes,  by  placing'  them 
in  two  distinct  establishments,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  but  on  the  same  farm  and  u  nder 
the  same  general  medical  superintendence.  The  buildings  of  the  department  for  males  are  as  large  as 
the  original  buildings  for  both  sexes,  and  were  erected  and  furnished  wholly  by  the  contributions  of 
private  citizens,  chiefly  residents  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  the  first  example,  in  America,  of  a  sy^stem 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sexes  in  separate  establishments,  independent  each  of  the  other  except  in  their 
general  government. 

A  valuable  work  entitled  “A  Manual  for  Attendants  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,”  by  Dr.  John 
Curwen,  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  1851 ;  and  in  1854  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Kirkbride  published  a  treatise  “On  the  Construction,  Organization,  and  General  Arrangements  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,”  which  has  become  a  standard  authority. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Austin,  Texas,  was  opened  in  either  1860,  or  the  first  part  of  1861 ,  (we 
have  had  no  means  of  obtaining  the  exact  date,)  and  the  Iowa  State  Hospital,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  1861. 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  all  the  States  have  a  community  of  interest  in  one  of  the  public 
hospitals  above  mentioned,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  give  a  more  particular  account  of  that 
institution  than  of  those  of  a  more  local  character. 

The  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  specially  intended  for  the  insane  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  revenue  cutter  service,  and  the  indigent  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  river,  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  Capitol,  in  Washington.  The  principal  building,  constructed  of  brick,  is  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length.  Its  architectural  plan  and  internal  arrangements  are  among  the  best 
which  have  resulted  from  the  experience  and  the  studies  of  many  able  men  employed  in  the  specialty. 
A  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres  belongs  to  the  establishment. 

The  first  appropriation  by  Congress  for  this  institution  was  made  in  August,  1852.  Dr.  O  h aides 
H.  Nichols  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  as  superintendent,  and  under  his  direction  and  supervision 
the  building  was  begun  in  May,  1853.  A  section  of  it  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  reeeppjon 
of  patients  in  J  antiary,  1855.  It  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  internal  finish  of  a  Small 
section.  The  aggregate  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  and  the  constriiction 
of  the  buildings,  is  $473,040. 
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The  number  of  patients  on  the  first  of  July,  in  each  year  since  the  hospital  was  opened,  was  as 
follows:  in  1855,  63;  in  1856,  92;  in  1857,  110;  in  1858,  117;  in  1859,  188;  in  1860,  167;  in  1861, 
180;  in  1862,  212;  and  in  1863,  278.  The  number  of  persons  treated  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1863, 
was  974.  Of  these,  432  were  natives  of  the  United  Sfates;  422  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  place  of 
birth  of  120  is  unknown. 

The  hospital  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Since  it  was 
commenced,  six  different  men,  representing  various  shades  of  political  opinion,  have  held  the  office 
of  secretary,  and  all  of  them  have  manifested  an  intelligent,  liberal,  and  benevolent  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  In  no  instance  has  the  department  sought  to  control  the  patronage  of  the 
institution,  or  in  any  degree  to  cripple  its  usefulness  by  making  it  contribute  to  the  especial  advantage  of 
the  political  party  iii  power.  Congress  has  been  liberal  in  its  appropriations ;  and  among  its  members 
the  hospital,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  has  found  warm  and  earnest  supporters,  whose  aid  was  hon¬ 
orable  to  themselves  and  a  cause  of  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  every  American  philanthropist.  The 
hospital  remains  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Nichols,  under  whose  supervision  it  has  been  wholly  created. 

Aside  from  the  public  institutions,  a  few  private  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
have  been  opened  in  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years.  Although  some  of  those 
which  have  been  discontinued  were  directed  by  able  and  humane  men,  and  several  others  still  .in 
operation  are  considerably  patronized  and  well  conducted  by  men  of  high  character,  yet  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  undeniable  tendency  to  abuse  involved  in  a  purely  private  pecuniary  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  similar  establishments  in  Europe,  has  operated  to  discourage  their 
multiplication  and  prosperity  in  this  country. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  public  institutions,  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  enlarged,  some  to  the 
extent  of  doubling  or  trebling  their  original  capacity.  With  few  exceptions,  chiefly  among  those  most 
recently  founded,  the  buildings  have  been  undergoing  changes  of  internal  architecture  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  conformity  with  progressive  knowledge.  They  differ  very  materially  in  plan,  extent, 
structure,  and  means  and  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  curative  treatment.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  better  class  of  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  It  is  believed  that,  in  executive  administration,  they  are  governed  with 
prudence,  benevolence,  and  kindness;  that  their  officers  are  generally  earnest  laborers,  emulous  of 
improvement;  and  that  the  unfortunate  insane  may  be  committed  to  them  in  full  confidence  of 
immunity  from  cruelty  or  abuse. 

The  following  table  includes  a  list  of  the  American  hospitals  .now  in  operation,  together  with 
some  particulars  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  historical  sketch  : 


Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States,  1863. 
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I,  'Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum . . 

!,  Friends’  Asylum . 

i,  McLean  Asylum . 

I.  Bloomingdale  Asylum . 

i.  Retreat  for  the  Insane . 

i.  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  . . 

'.  State  Lunatic  Asylum - 

I,  Western.  Lunatic  Asylum.. 

I.  Lunatic  Hospital . 

L  Maryland  Hospital . 

.  Insane  Department  Philadol 

.  Asylum  for  the  Insane - 

.  Central  Lunatic  Asylum. . . 
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Williamsburg  —  Virginia . 

Philadelphia .  Pennsylvania. 

Somervillo .  Massachusetts 

New  York .  New  York - 

Hartford .  Connecticut . . 

Lexington .  Kentucky - 

Columbia .  South  Carolina 

Staunton .  Virginia . 

Worcester .  Massachusetts 

Baltimore .  Maryland - 

Philadelphia .  Pennsylvania. 

Brattleh'oro' .  Vermont 

Columbus _ .....  Ohio-..- 


Dr.  J.  H.  Worthington .  .. 

Dr.  John  E.  Tyler . 

Dr.  D.  Tilden  Brown . 

Dr.  John  S.  Butler . 

Dr.  W.  S.  Chipley . 

Dr.  J.  W.  Parker . 

Dr.  Francis  T.  Stribiing  - . 

Dr.  Merrick  Bemis . 

Dr.  JohnFonerden . 

Dr.  S.  W.  Butler . 

Dr.  William  H.  Rockwell. 
Dr.  E.  Hills . 
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Present  superintendent  or 
physician. 


,  Boston  City  Lunatic  Asylum 
.  New  Yorlc  City  Lunatic  Asyl 

.  Insane  Hospital . 

.  Hospital  for  the  Insane . 

.  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  tin 

.  Asylum  for  the  Insano . 

,  Mount  Hope  Institution . 

.  Lunatic  Asylum . 

. ,  Lunatic  Asylum . 


im .  South  Boston . 

jylum  . .  New  York . 

.  Augusta . 

.  Near  Nashville _ 

the  Insane- . .  Philadelphia.  - - 

.  Concord . 

.  Baltimore . 

.  Milledgeville . 

.  Utica . 


.  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane .  Providence  - 

.  Lunatic  Asylum .  Trenton . . 

.  Insane  Asylum . - .  Jackson . 

.  Hospital  for  the  Insane . Indianapolis . 

.  Lunatic  Hospital .  Harrisburg . 

;.  Hospital  for  the  Insane .  Jacksonville . 

.  Lunatic  Asylum .  Pulton . 

.  Insane  Asylum .  Stockton . 

.  Longview  Asylum .  Mill  Creek . 

.  Lunatic  Hospital. .  Taunton . 

.  'Western  Lunatic  Asylum .  Hopkinsville . 

.  Lunatic  Asylum . . .  Jackson . 


.  U.  S.  Government  Hospital  for  Insane..  Near  Washington . 

.  Northern  Lunatic  Asylum .  Newburg . 

.  Southern  Lunatic  Asylum .  Dayton . . 

,  Brigham  Hall. . .  Canandaigua . 

.  Kings  County  Lunatic  Asylum .  Platbush . 

.  Insane  Asylum .  Ealeigh . 

.  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital .  Dixmont . . . 

.  Lunatic  Hospital . .  Northampton . 

.  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts .  Auburn . 

.  Asylum  for  the  Insane . .  Kalamazoo . 

.  Hospital  for  the  Insane  . .  Madison . 

.  Hospital  for  the  Insane .  TusealooBa . 

.  Hospital  for  the  Insane* .  Austin . 

.  Hospital  for  the  Insano .  Mt.  Pleasant - 


Pauper . 

1830 

...do . 

1839 

State  . 

1840 

...do . . 

1840 

Corporate .... 

1841 

State  . 

1842 

Mixed . 

1842 

State  . 

1842 

1843 

Corporate  .... 

1847 

State  . 

1848 

_ do . 

1848 

....do . 

1848 

3851 

do 

1831 

- _ do _ 

1831 

_ do . . 

1851 

Co.  pauper... 

1853 

State  . 

1854 

_ do . 

1854 

— do . 

1855 

United  States. 

1855 

State  . 

1855 

_ do . 

1855 

Corporate .... 

1855 

Pauper . 

1855 

State  . 

1850 

Mixed . 

1856 

State  . 

1858 

New  York . do . 

Michigan . .  . . do . 

Wisconsin . do . 

Alabama . do.... .. 

Texas . do . 

Iowa . do . 


.  Clement  A.  Walkc 
;  Moses  II.  Eanney 
'.  Henry  M.  Harlow 


r.  Thomos  S.  Kirlcbrido _ _ 

r.  Jesse  P.  Bancroft . 

r.  William  II.  Stokes . 

r.  Thomas  F.  Green . 

r.  John  P.  Gray . 

r.  Isuac  Eay . 

r,  H.  A,  Buttolph . 

r.J.  D.Barkdull . 

r.  J.  H.  Woudburn . 

r.  John  Curwen . 

r.  Andrew  McFarland . 

r.T.H.H.  Smith . 

r.W.  P.Tilden . 

r.O.  M.  Langdon . . 

r.  George  C,  S.  Choate . 

r.  P.  G.  Montgomery . 

r.  Bobort  Kells . 

r.  Charles  II.  Nichols . 

r.  0.  G.  Kendrick . 

r.  Eichard  Gundry . 

rs.  G.  Cook  and  J.  B.  Chapin. 

r.  Edward  B.  Cluipin . 

r.  Edward  C,  Fisher . 

r.  Joseph  A.  Eeed . 

r.  William  II.  Prince . 

r.  Charles  E.  Van  Anden _ 

r.  E.  II.  Yan  Deusen . 

r.  J.  P.  Clement . 

r.  James  P.  Bryce . . 

r,  J.  M.  Steiner . 

r,  E.  J.  Patterson . 


Total  number  of  patients.  • 


*  Opened  in  I860  or  1861. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have  received  information,  believed  to  be  authentic,  that,  in 
October,  1862,  the  legislature  of  Oregon  “passed  a  law  for  the  proper  care  of  the  insane  and  idiotic 
that,  in  pursuance  thereof,  a  hospital  has  been  established  at  East  Portland,  in  the  said  State,  and 
that,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  “new  wings,  kitchen,”  &c.,  were  to  be  added  to  the  building. 

The  only  States  in  which  there  is  no  hospital  of  the  kind  are  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  Minnesota. 

The  aggregate  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  (11,133)  is  less  than  half  the  number  (23,999) 
returned  by  the  census.  Hence  the  wants  of  the  country,  in  this  respect,  are  far  from  being  supplied, 
and  a  broad  field  is  still  open  for  the  exertions  of  private  liberality  and  philanthropy,  and  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  public  beneficence. 

The  treatment  of  insanity,  as  pui'sued  in  the  hospitals  at  the  present  day,  is  properly  divided 
into  two  parts.  One  of  these  might  be  termed  the  direct,  the  other  the  indirect,  but  they  are 
generally  called  the  raedi’ea/  and the  moral  treatment.  The  medical  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of 
such  medicines  as,  in  each  particular  case,  will  be  likely  to  restore  the  body  to  a  healthy  condition, 
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This  treatment,  as  a  method,  has  undergone  a  radical  change  within  the  last  fifty — mostly  within  the 
last  thirty — years.  F  ormerly,  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  strength,  or  of  active 
inflammation,  it  chiefly  consisted  in  the  liberal  employment  of  blisters,  purgatives,  cupping,  and  blood¬ 
letting.  Now,  founded  upon  the  well-supported  theory  that  the  disorder  originates  in  debility,  its 
principal  remedies  are  stimulants  and  tonics.  The  success  of  the  present  method  demonstrates  not 
only  the  excellence  of  the  practice,  but  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

The  moral  treatment  includes  the  exercise  of  a  mild  hut  firm  directive  and  disciplinary  power 
over  the  actions  of  the  patient,  by  which  he  is  gradually  restored  to  healthful  habits  and  wholesome 
self-restraint,  and  the  attempt  to  win  him  from  the  vagaries  of  hi s  delusions  to  those  mental  and 
manual  pursuits  which  give  solidity,  strength,  and  activity  to  the  normal  mind.  The  means  adopted 
for  the  attainment' of  these  ends  are,  the  regular  hours  of  hospital  life,  appropriate  manual  labor, 
walking,  riding,  athletic  and  other  games,  attendance  upon  religious  services,  reading  and  other 
literary  pursuits,  lectures  upon  scientific  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  dramas,  concerts,  halls,  and  other 
recreations,  entertainments,  and  amusements.  In  the  method  of  moral  treatment  the  change  has  been 
no  less  than  in  that  of  medical  treatment.  This  chango  may  be  comprehended  in  two  brief,  generic 
statements :  first,  the  almost  absolute  disuse  of  mechanical  appliances  for  bodily  restraint ;  and, 
secondly,  the  introduction  of  the  conveniences,  comforts,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  luxuries  that  apper¬ 
tain  to  civilized  life,  into  the  apartments  of  the  patients,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  hospital  establishments 
where  such  means  will  benefit  them. 

The  following  noteworthy  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum,  England,  by 
Robert  Gardiner  Hill,  house  surgeon  of  that  establishment,  well  illustrates  not  only  the  extent  to 
which  mechanical  restraint  was  once  employed,  but  the  statistical  history  of  its  reduction. 


Year. 

Total  number  in 

the  house. 

Total  number  re¬ 
strained. 

Total  number  of 
instances  of  re¬ 
straint. 

Total  number  of 
hours  under  re¬ 
straint. 

1829 . 

72 

39 

1,727 

20, 424 

1830 . 

92 

54 

2, 304 

27, 113| 

1831 . 

70 

40 

1,004 

10,830 

1832 . 

81 

55 

1,401 

15, 671 £ 

1833 . 

87 

44 

1,109 

12, 003$ 

1834 . 

109 

45 

847 

6,597 

J835 . 

108 

28 

323 

2,874 

1838 . 

115 

12 

39 

334 

1837 . . 

130 

2 

3 
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“  In  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  entries  of  the  visitors  and  the 
reports  of  the  physicians  alike  agree  in  describing  the  condition  of  the  patients  as  much  improved,  the 
quiet  of  the  house  increased,  and  the  number  of  accidents  and  suicides  materially  reduced. 

Subsequently  to  the  record  in  the  table,  mechanical  restraint  was  resorted  to  in  but  one  or  two 
instances,  and,  in  1838,  Mr.  Hill  published  a  work  in  which  he  advanced  the  following  proposition  as  a 
principle :  “  In  a  properly  constructed  building,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  attendants,  restraint 
is  never  necessary,  never  justifiable,  and  always  injurious,  in  all  cases  of  lunacy  whatever.  The  doctrine 
found  many  advocates  and  followers  in  England,  but  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  it  has 
been  almost  universally  rejected.  All  men  of  experience  in  the  specialty  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
occasional  instances  in  which  the  true  interest  and  welfare  of  the  patient  are  best  promoted  by  restraint, 
of  some  hind,  upon  the  limbs.  Even  Mr.  Hill  admits  this;  and  the  great  defect,  as  appears  to  us,  in 
tiie  practical  working  of  his  principle  is,  that,  in  order  to  secure  this  restraint,  the  bands  of  an  attendant 
are  substituted  for  some  mechanical  appliance.  What  man,  sane  or  insane,  would  not  be  more  restive 
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and  violent  if  held  by  another  man  than  if  confined  by  a  leathern  muff  upon  his  hands  ?  In  the  former 
case  mind  encounters  mind  and  muscle  grapples  with  muscle,  and  the  struggle  consequently  becomes 
more  and  more  vehement;  in  the  latter,  the  contention  is  simply  with  brute  matter,  where  resistance  is 
merely  passive,  and  there  can  be  no  exasperation  of  the  conflict  by  mutual  irritation  and  reaction, 
While,  therefore,  the  superintendents  of  American  hospitals  reject  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Mr.  Hill,  they 
adopt  the  safer  one  of  employing  mechanical  restraints  only  when  they  are  required  by  the  best 
interests  or  true  welfare  of  the  patient. 

Manual  employment  is  considered  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  promotion  of  a  cure 
from  insanity.  It  requires  exercise,  and  thus  promotes  sleep,  digestion,  and  all  the  bodily  functions. 
It  tends  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  a  useful  object,  and  therefore  to  withdraw  it  from  its  vagaries, 
aberrations,  and  delusions. 

This  branch  of  the  treatment,  although  extensively  employed  in  the  American  hospitals,  has  not 
been  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  applied  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  patients  as  in  the  foreign, 
and  especially  the  British,  institutions.  In  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  for  October, 
1862,  Dr.  Jarvis  presents  a  table  of  the  per-centage  of  employed  patients  in  eighteen  British  hospitals. 
“The  average,”  says  he,  “of  the  fifteen  asylums  in  which  the  proportion  of  both  sexes  employed  is 
stated,  is,  of  males  67.2,  and  of  females  69.2  per  cent”  In  one  year  the  per-centage  at  the  Edinburgh 
Asylum  was,  males  95,  females  80. 

We  must  omit  further  details  upon  moral  treatment,  although  it  is  a  branch  of  the  general  curative 
system  so  important,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  hospital  will  be  the  best  which  keeps  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  most  elaborate  means  of  pursuing  it.  And*so  extensive  have  these  means  become  in  some  of 
our  hospitals,  that,  what  with  libraries,  niuseums  of  curiosities,  and  specimens  of  natural  history,  news¬ 
papers,  lectures,  musical  instruments,  horses  and  carriages,  bowling-alleys,  billiard-tables,  &c.,  even  a 
sane  man,  to  whom  a  somewhat  retired  situation  is  not  distasteful,  may  there  find  plentiful  resources 
for  the  leading  of  a  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  intellectual  life. 

“  The  subject  of  moral  treatment,”  writes  Dr.  Bucknill,  “is  as  wide  as  that  of  education;  nay,  wider;  for  it  is  education 
applied  to  a  field  of  mental  phenomena  extended  beyond  the  normal  size  by  the  breaking  down  of  all  the  usual  limits.  Every 
case  has  its  peculiarities,  requiring  that  its  moral  treatment  should  he  adapted  to  them.  Moreover,  in  identical  cases,  if  such 
can  be  supposed  to  exist,  the  same  treatment  will  not  equally  succeed  in  the  hands  of  different  medical  men.  M.  Leuret  says : 
‘  To  combat  the  same  disease  two  physicians  take  each  a  different  part;  (Query,  method \  ?) ;  since,  finding  in  themselves  dissimilar 
faculties  and  aptitudes,  they  choose  the  means  with  the  use  of  which  they  are  best  acquainted.  The  moral  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
physician,  if  wo  may  be  permitted  the  expression,  is  in  his  head  and  in  his  heart;  he  has  in  himself  that  which  he  gives  to  his 
patient.  If  ingenious,  he  will  give  much ;  if  clumsy,  although  learned,  ho  will  do  no  good.  As  for  precepts  and  guides,  if  they 
exist  for  you,  they  are  in  you;  seek  them  not  elsewhere.  The  moral  treatment  is  not  a  science;  it  is  an  art,  like  eloquence, 
painting,  music,  poetry.  However  great  a  master  of  the  art  you  may  be,  if  you  give  rules,  he  alone  will  submit  himself  to  them 
who  is  your  inferior.  In  matters  of  physical  science  there  are  precise  rules;  in  mathematical  ones  thfere  are  rigorous  calcula¬ 
tions  ;  hut  in  morals,  there  must  be  inspiration.’  ” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Leuret’s  remarks,  as  well  as  to  give  a  specimen  from  that  yet 
unwritten  book  which  the  elder  D’lsraeli  might  have  entitled  “  The  Curiosities  of  Moral  Treatment,” 
we  close  our  remarks  upon  this  part  of  our  subject  with  an  extract  from  the  report  for  1842,  of  Dr. 
Woodward,  of  the  hospital  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  “At  one  of  my  daily  visits  to  the  hayfield,” 
says  he,  “  I  found  four  homicides  mowing  together,  performing  their  work  .in  the  best  manner,  and  all 
cheerful  and  happy.”  It  is  not  every  man  who  would  venture  to  put  scythes,  simultaneously,  into  the 
hands  of  four  insane  homicides. 

Curability.-— If  subjected  to  proper  treatment  in  its  early  stages,  insanity,  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cases,  may  be  cured.  Many  statistics  upon  the  subject  have  been  published,  but  in  some  instances 
they  were  collected  under  conditions  so  restrictive  that  they  conveyed  an  erroneous  impression. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  asserted  that,  in  cases  placed  under  proper  treatment  within  even  one 
year  from  their  origin,  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  are  cured.  But  the  earlier  the  treatment  is 
adopted  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  restoration,  and  a  delay  of  three  months  is  a  misfortune,  as  it 
is  a  detriment,  to  the  patient. 
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Of  all  the  cases,  both  recent  and  chronic,  received  at  our  public  institutions,  the  average  of  cures 
is  not  far  from  forty  per  cent.  At  thirty  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  in  1859,  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  was  4,140,  and  the  number  discharged  as  cured  1,728,  equal  to  41.  ^  percent.  Of  57,978 
cases  received,  in  a  series  of  years  anterior  to  I860,  at  twenty-nine  of  our  hospitals,  24.573  had  been 
discharged  cured ;  this  is  equal  to  42.38  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  mental 
alienation,  as  in  other  diseases,  many  patients  suffer  from  relapse,  or  recurrence  of  the  disorder,  and 
hence,  in  the  reported  number  of  cures  last  given,  there  are  many  instances  of  two  or  more  cures  of  the 
same  person.  The  statistics  of  our  hospitals,  as  already  mentioned,  are  still  crude,  the  only  thorough 
analysis  hitherto  published  being  that  of  the  cases  at  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  prior  to  1845.  By 
those  it  appears  that,  although  the  admissions  or  cases  had  been  2,308,  the  number  of  persons  was  but 
1,841.  The  number  admitted  twice,  each,  was  280 ;  thrice,  each,  81 ;  four  times,  each,  33  ;  five  times, 
each,  18 ;  and  thus  the  number  diminishes  until  it  ends  with  one  patient  who  was  admitted  twenty-two 
times,  and  discharged  cured  every  time.  Of  the  1,841  persons,  742,  or  40.3  per  cent.,  were  cured. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  has  existed  more  than  one  year,  the  average  of  cures  varies  at  different 
hospitals  and  in  different  periods.  Some  reports  state  it  as  below  fifteen ,  others  as  somewhat  above 
twenty,  per  cent.  At  many  institutions,  no  distinction  between  old  and  recent  cases  is  made  in  the 
reports. 

The  foregoing  facts  appeal  strongly  to  the  friends  of  the  insane,  to  permit  no  long  delay  in  placing 
them  under  curative  treatment.  They  address  themselves  also,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  pauper 
insanity,  to  the  political  economist  and  the  legislator.  The  indigent  man  becoming  insane  may,  if  soon 
restored,  preserve  his  pecuniary  independence ;  if  not  restored,  he  becomes  a  charge  for  life  to  his  friends 
or  to  the  public — generally  to  the  latter. 

Of  twenty  recent  cases  treated  and  cured  at  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  the  average 
period  during  which  they  were  at  the  asylum  at  public  cost,  was  17  weeks  and  3  days ;  the  total  cost, 
81,265,  and  the  average,  $63  25.  Of  twenty  chronic  cases  at  the  same  institution,  the  average  time  during 
which  they  had  been  supported  from  the  public  treasury  was  13  years,  4  months,  and  24  days ;  their 
total  cost,  $41,653  ;  and  their  average  cost,  $2,082  65. 

The  disparity  in  expense  is  great;  but  the  actual  sum  of  pecuniary  difference  does  not  wholly  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  figures.  The  twenty  persons  cured  had  again  become  producers  instead  of  mere  consumers; 
the  twenty  persons  with  chronic  insanity  still  lived  at  the  public  expense,  and  so  would  continue  through 
life.  Similar  comparative  statements,  showing  like  results,  have  been  made  in  the  reports  of  several  of 
our  hospitals. 

It  is  found  that  a  larger  proportion  of  women  than  of  men  recover ;  and  that,  in  America,  foreign¬ 
ers  are  not  so  curable  as  native  citizens. 

Many  cases  of  cures  stand  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  old  medical  adage,  “  While  there  is  life 
there  is.  hope.”  Dr.  Kirkbride,  in  his  report  for  1847,  mentions  the  restoration  of  a  patient  who  had 
been  nearly  eight  years  insane,  and  more  than  six  years  in  the  hospital;  and  Dr.  Buttolph,  in  his  report 
for  1849,  states  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a  woman,  insane  more  than  eighteen  years,  had  recovered. 

Dr.  Ray,  in  the  report  for  1848  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  before 
admission,  had  been  in  close  confinement  eleven  years.  He  “had  never  left  his  cell  except  to  pass 
into  the  adjacent  one;  he  had  never  placed  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  nor  breathed  the  air  of  heaven, 
except  through  grated  windows.”  After  nine  months’  treatment  at  the  hospital,  he  was  discharged; 
“and,”  continues  the  report,  “from  that  day  to  this  .he  has  been  earning  an  honest  livelihood  by 
working  on  a  railroad.” 

The  proportion  of  cures  is  much  diminished  by  the  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  chronic  paralysis, 
senile  insanity,  and  other  disorders  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  incurably,  generally  organically, 
diseased.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  that  peculiar  torpid  condition  of  the  nerves  of  sensibility,  in 
which  the  patient  is  more  or  less  insusceptible  to  both  external  and  internal  impressions.  “  Lunatics 
have  sat,”  writes  Dr.  Conolly,  “with  their  feet  in  the  fire  until  they  were  shockingly  burnt;  others 
have  drunk  boiling  water  with  apparent  satisfaction.” 
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A  man  under  the  care  of  Dr.  D.  Tilden  Brown  rested  his  leg  against  a  heated  store  until  it  was 
very  deeply  burned.  Upon  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  his  expressive  reply  was :  “  I  don’t  kuow  ;  I 
wasn’t  there  at  the  time.” 

A  man  treated  by  Dr.  Earle  one  day  said:  “I  sometimes  have  to  knock  myself  against  the  table, 
to  see  if  it  is  I.” 

Insanity  is  not  unfrequently  cured  by  attacks  of  other  diseases.  Among  the  most  frequent 
restorations  of  this  kind  are  those  resulting  from  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  boils,  and  other 
abscesses,  erysipelas,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  Cures,  however,  are  reported  as  the  apparent 
effect  of  typhus  and  other  fevers,  acute  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  diarrhoea,  dysen¬ 
tery,  &c. 

Sometimes  another  disease  merely  suspends  the  mental  disorder,  the  patient  appearing  nearly  or 
quite  sane  during  the  course  of  that  disease,  but,  after  its  departure,  relapsing  again  into  insanity.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  insanity  may  suspend,  or  alternate  with,  other  maladies,  but  most  particularly  with 
phthisis,  or  tubercular  consumption.  In  many  cases  of  consumption,  upon  the  invasion  of  mental 
disorder,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  former  disease  disappear,  not  to  return  so  long  as  the  latter  is 
present.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  recent  researches  by.  Dr.  Workman,  of  the  hospital  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  although  the  external  symptoms  of  the  consumption  are 
absent,  the  disease  itself  not  only  still  exists,  but,  silently  and  unknown,  continues  its  progress  .tp wards 
fatality. 

The  most  valuable  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  'permanent  curability  of  insanity,  arc 
those  of  Dr.  Thurnam,  who  traced  “the  subsequent  history  of  every  patient  who  had  been  under  care 
at  the  (York)  Retreat  during  forty-four  years,  in  whom  death  had  occurred The  number  of  patients 
was  244,  and  the  results,  as  generalized,  are  thus  stated  : 

“  In  round  numbers,  of  ten  persons  attacked  by  insanity  five  recover,  and  five  die  sooner  or  later  during  the  attack.  OF 
the  five  who  recover,  not  more  tlian  two  remain  well  during  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  the  other  three  sustain  subsequent  attacks, 
daring  which  at  least  two  of  them  die.  But,  although  the  picture  is  thus  an  unfavorable  one,  it  is  very  far  from  justifying  tiro 
popular  prejudice  that  insanity  is  virtually  an  incurable  disease;  and  the  view  which  it  presents  is  much  modified  by  the  long 
intervals  which  frequently  occur  between  the  attacks,  during  which  intervals  of  mental  health  (in  many  cases  of  from  ton  to 
twenty  years’  duration)  the  individual  has  lived  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  social  life.” 

To  these  consolatory  compensations  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  following : 

Dr.  George  Chandler,  in  his  report,  for  1849,  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  says  : 
“  I  have  known  a  few  individuals  who  were  brought  here  insane,  and  who  recovered,  to  be  better 
citizens  than  they  were  before.  Their  minds  and  feelings  acquired  strength  and  soundness  by  the 
disease  and  by  undergoing  the  process  of  cure,  as  some  musical  instruments  are  said  to  be  improved 
by  being  broken  and  repaired  again.” 

Again,  the  late  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  who,  in  1842,  was  connected  with  the  Retreat  at/  Hartford, 
Conn.,  wrote  as  follows  in  his  report  for  that  year :  “  Some  few  exhibit  more  mental  vigor  and  ability 
thau  previous  to  the  attack  of  insanity.  Of  tins  I  feel  confident  from  my  own  observation  and  tlae 
declaration  of  their  friends,  and  of  the  individuals  themselves,  the  unusual  and  long-continued  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  brain  having  permanently  increased  its  power  and  activity.” 

Dr.  Earle  mentions  similar  cases  as  having  occurred  in  his  practice  at  Bloomingdale. 

Since  many  insane  persons  live  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  some  even  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty;  years  after 
the  invasion  of  their  disease,  it  might  be  inferred,  by  a  casual  observer,  that  the  disorder  does  not 
materially,  if  at  all,  shorten  life.  But  it  is  hardly  rational  to  suppose  that  where  the  nervous  system- — • 
the  root,  tlic  motive  power,  of  vitality — is  so  seriously  affected,  its  strength  and  endurance  can  remain 
unimpaired  ;  and  statistics  upon  the  subject  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the  fact  . 

M.  Legoyt  shows  that,  in  the  French  hospitals,  from  1842  to  1853,  the  annual  mortality  was 
13.75  per  cent.,  or  1  in  every  7^,  while  in  the  general  population  it  was  but  1  in  41. 

Dr.  Chandler,  in  1853,  reported  some  interesting  aud  very  conclusive  statistics  touching  the 
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question.  Of  201  men  who  had  died  in  the  hospital  at  Worcester,  the  average  duration  of  life,  after 
the  first  attack,  was  6  years  and  3  days ;  of  205  women,  4  years  11  months  and  5  days ;  and  of  the 
whole  406  of  both  sexes,  5  years  5  months  and  20  days.  The  average  age  at  death  was,  for  men,  48 
years  8  months  and  13  days;  and  for  women,  44  years  and  15  days.  He  remarks,  that  for  persons  in 
health  the  chances  of  life  are  four  times  greater  for  men,  and  five  times  greater  for  women. 

Prevention. — Science  has  hitherto  discovered  no  medicine  which  acts  as  a  specific  cure  for 
insanity,  and  none  which  is  a  prophylactic  or  preventive,  of  the  disease.  The  chief  power  of  pre¬ 
vention  in' the  case  of  each  person,  lies  with  that  person  himself.  We  have  already  seen  what  are  the 
principal  causes  from  which  the  malady  springs,  and,  knowing  these,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  one, 
ns  for  as  possible,  to  shun  them.  The  man  of  sound  judgment  and  prudent  self-control  will  be 
“  moderate  in  all  things,”  avoiding  those  habits,  practices,  or  excesses  which  exhaust  or  depress  the 
vital  force,  allowing  himself  sufficient  sleep  to  enable  the  brain  and  body  fully  to  re-invigorate 
themselves  from  the  fatigue  of  ordinary  and  wholesome  labor,  and  living  as  near  to  nature  as  our 
multifold  artificialities  will  permit. 

The  public  authorities  may  do  much  towards  decreasing  the  proportionate  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  We  have  already  shown  two  ways  in  which  something  may  be  effected  in  this  direction.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  drinks  is  the  most  fertile  exciting  cause 
of  insanity.  Hence,  whatsoever  diminishes  intemperance  reduces,  indirectly,  the  number  of  the 
insane.  Legislatures  may  enact  wholesome  laws  aiming  at  such  a  diminution  ;  and  among  those  laws 
let  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates — a 
class  of  institutions  which  are  now  one  of  the  greatest  of  public  needs.  They  would  be  a  blessing  not 
only  to  the  people  in  general,  but  also  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  to  which  persons  laboring  under 
delirium  tremens  are  now  taken,  but  where  they  are  out  of  place,  almost  invariably  a  detriment  to  the 
other  patients,  and  notorious  infringers  of  rules  and  regulations. 

The  subject  of  special  establishments  for  inebriates  has  long  been  discussed,  and  the  late  Dr.  S. 
B.  Woodward  published,  some  thirty  years  ago,  a  series  of  articles  intended  to  awaken  the  public  to  a 
sense  of  their  utility.  Hitherto,  however,  but  one  institution  of  the  kind  has  been  founded.  This  is 
near  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Aside  from  the  endeavor  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  mental  alienation,  there  are  subordinate 
branches  of  the  general  subject  which  >  have  strong  claims  to  legislative  notice.  Insane  convicts  are 
generally  confined  in  the  hospitals;  but,  for  many  and  mostly  obvious  reasons,  this  class  of  persons 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  association  with  patients  taken  from  the  quiet  homes  and  peaceful  fire¬ 
sides  of  the  people.  The  superintendents  of  many  of  the  hospitals’  have  earnestly  and  energetically 
protested  against  the  practice,  but  hitherto  with  comparatively  little  effect.  New  York  is  the  only 
State  which  has  a  hospital  specially  intended  for  the  class  in  question. 

The  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to  insanity  and  the  insane,  are  still  imperfect  in  all  the 
States — perhaps  less  so  in  Maine  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  in  the  public  institutions,  those  of  Ohio  are  well  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the 
great  ends  of  the  restoration  of  curable  cases  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  insanity.  Still,  a 
general  code,  embracing  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  necessities,  and  responsibilities  of  both 
the  insane  and  sane,  in  relation  to  the  disease,  is  a  thing  of  the  future  and  not  of  the  present. 

By  a  reference  to  the  foregoing  list  of  the  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
those  establishments  exist  under  a  singular  , diversity  of  titles,  in  which,  however,  the  words  “lunatic" 
and  “  asylum”  play  a  very  conspicuous  part.  Those  titles  should  be  made  more  nearly  uniform,  and 
the  two  words  mentioned  banished  from  them  forever.  The  word  “lunatic”  is  simply  a  misnomer, 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  a  false  theory  of  the  origin  of  insanity,  conceived  in  the  days  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  but  long  since  exploded.  It  should  be  expelled  not  only  from  the  titles  of  hospitals, 
but  likewise  from  all  the  forms  and  books  of  law. 

The  modern  establishments  for  the  insane  are  curative  institutions,  not  mere  receptacles  within 
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which  persons  may  seek  refuge  for  life.  They  are,  therefore,  hospitals,  and  not  asylums.  They  are, 
in  short,  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  not  lunatic  asylums. 

RELATIONS  OP  INSANITY  TO  CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important  subjects  connected  with  insanity,  is  its  relations 
to  criminal  jurisprudence.  Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  human  responsibility  was  such,  that  numerous 
criminal  trials  were  bitter  mockeries  of  justice;  and  many  alleged  felons  were  executed  who,  before 
an  enlightened  and  just  tribunal,  must  have  been  declared  innocent,  by  reason  of  insanity,  of  the  crime 
under  the  name  of  which-  they  suffered.  This  ignorance  pervaded  not  the  mass  of  the  people  alone, 
but  legislators,  jurists,  and  physicians — the  persons  immediately  responsible  for  the  creation  and 
the  administration  of  law  as  affecting  the  insane. 

In  later  time  the  subject  has  become  better  and  more  generally  understood,  and  the  plea  of 
insanity,  in  cases  of  alleged  crime,  has  rightfully  been  more  frequently  raised  than  formerly.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  universal  tendency  of  mankind  to  diverge  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite,  and  remember¬ 
ing,  likewise,  that  lawyers  feel  bound  to  protect  their  clients,  under  what  possible  plea  soever  it  may 
be  done,  it  need  not  be  considered  remarkable  that  the  plea  of  insanity  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
unjustly  made,  either  in  cases  where  there  actually  were  some  slight  but  insufficient  grounds  for  the 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  mental  disorder,  or  as  a  forlorn  hope  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel. 

By  these  subterfuges  the  guilty  have,  in  a  few  instances,  escaped  merited  punishment,  and  hence 
the  plea  of  insanity  has  come  to  be,  we  think,  too  frequently  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  It  is  a  well 
known  maxim  of  law,  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  persons  should  escape  punishment  than  that  one 
innocent  person  should  suffer.  Yet,  after  all  the  abuses  of  the  plea  in  question,  we  believe  that,  in 
this  country,  no  less  than  ten  persons  innocent  of  crime,  by  reason  of  insanity,  have  suffered  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  every  one  who,  being  guilty,  has  escaped  the  legal  punishment  therefor 
under  that  plea. 

Still,  “two  wrongs  can  never  make  one  right,”  and  no  just  atonement  for  the  lives  of  the  innocent 
insane,  taken  in  the  name  of  law  in  times  past,  can  be  made  by  the  exculpation  from  punishment  of 
real  criminals  in  time  to  come. 

Under  present  circumstances,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  among  judges,  lawyers, 
and  the  people  who  are  liable  to  be  selected  as  jurors,  and  with  experts  in  mental  disorders  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country,  we  .perceive  no  great  danger  that  the  true  ends  of  the  law  and  of  justice 
may  not  be  attained  if,  in  each  case,  the  counsel  for  both  parties  perform  their  whole  duty. 

In  cases  where  the  prisoner  has  committed  homicide  under  the  influence  of  general  mania,  the 
insanity  is  so  obvious  as  to  leave  no  doubts  upon  the  minds  of  judge  or  jury.  It  is  in  partial  mania 
and  in  moral  insanity  alone  that  difficulties  in  the  way  of  truth  are  likely  to  arise.  In  regard  to  these 
cases,  the  present  position  of  physicians  accustomed  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  as  well  as  of  those 
courts  which  have  kept  pace  with  advancing  knowledge  in  this  department,  has  been  so  well  stated 
by  Judge  Manierre,  of  Illinois,  in  the  trial  of  William  Hopp,  in  December,  1862,  that  we  here  subjoin 
the  most  important  portions  of  his  exposition : 

“  In  monomania,  or  partial  insanity,  tlie  hallucination  is  confined  to  a  single  object  or  a  small  number  of  objects.  *  *  * 

Its  true  legal  characteristic  is  delusive,  or  that  state  of  the  mind  which  is  indicated  by  a  belief  in  something  in  itself  morally 
impossible — as  that  trees  walk,  statues  nod— or  in  the  belief  of  a  state  of  facts  in  their  nature  morally  impossible,  but  of  the 
existence  of  which  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  reasonable  grounds  of  belief.  It  also  manifests  itself  in  a  belief  of  a  direct 
revelation  and  of  a  controlling  and  irresistible  sense  of  obligation  to  obey  the  revealed  will. 

“  This  state  of  the  intellect  indicates  the  existence  of  a  disease  which,  in  its  effects,  subjects  the  will,  judgment,  and  con¬ 
science  to  the  imagination  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  insane  belief.  The  influence  of  such  belief  or  delusion  over  the 
mind  is  much  greater  than  the  power  of  any  conviction  or  belief  in  the  mind  of  a  sane  person,  and  directs  and  controls  the  will, 
judgment,  and  moral  sense,  with  inconceivably  greater  force.  The  individual  thus  affected  may  be  able,  in  most  respects,  to 
reason  correctly  on  any  subject  beyond  the  range  of  his  hallucination,  and  be  not  unfitted  for  the  intelligent  care  and  oversight 
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of  Ms  business.  Nor  is  the  power  of  judgment  and  reasoning  disturbed  in  any  perceptible  degree,  even  with  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  delusion,  as  his  conduct  and  reasoning  are  as  logical  and  rational  with  respect  to  it  as  if  the  facts  constituting  the 
delusion  were  real  and  not  imaginary., 

“  A  man  is  not  to  be  excused  from  responsibility  if  he  has  capacity  and  reason  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  as  to  the  particular  act  he  is  then  doing — a  knowledge  and  consciousness  that  the  act  is  wrong  and  criminal.  But  in  these 
cases  it  is  not  deemed  sufficient  that  the  individual  has  a  general  knowledge  that  the  act  is  wrong  in  its  nature,  because  this 
general  knowledge  may  well  consist  with  delusion  as  to  the  moral  quality  of  the  act  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  per¬ 
son  and  the  circumstances  believed  to  exist,  and  which  in  themselves  constitute  the  delusion  or  insanity.  There  may  be  insane 
delusion  with  respect  to  one’s  moral  duty  under  such  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  belief  which  is  the  primary  evidence  of 
unsoundness  of  mind.  From  whatever  cause  the  power  of  the  will  or  conscience  may  be  subjected  or  perverted  by  an  insane 
affection,  self-agency  ceases,  and  acts  done  under  the  influence  thereof  are  neither  criminal  nor  punisnable,  because  they  are  not 
considered  voluntary.  For  this  reason  the  law  will  excuse  homicide  on  the  ground  of  partial  insanity  in  the  following  cases: 

“  First.  "When  the  accused  takes  life  under  circumstances  in  which  the  act  would  be  excusable  if  the  facts  constituting 
the  delusion  had  an  actual  existence,  and  were  not  mere  hallucinations — as  in  defence  of  life  or  habitation. 

“  Second.  When  the  act  is  done  under  a  delusive  belief  of  a  Divine  command  and  overruling  necessity,  or  under  a  con¬ 
trolling  sense  of  moral  duty,  which  deludes  and  misleads  the  understanding  and  conscience  with  respect  to  the  moral  quality 
of  the  act. 

“  Third.  Where  the  delusion  consists  in  the  belief  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  accused  in  a  manner  which,  if  true 
as  believed,  would  not  excuse  homicide,  but  he  is,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  so  affected  by  the  disease  as  to  bo 
incapacitated  from  knowing  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  and  is  unconscious  of  wrong.” 

Under  the  old  ruling  of  the  courts,  that  the  existence  of  the  power  of  discrimination  between  right 
and  wrong,  as  a  general  principle,  held  the  prisoner  to  his  normal  responsibility,  hardly  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  insane  homicides  could  escape  the  utmost  rigors  of  the  law ;  for  the  insane,  unless  utterly  im¬ 
becile,  almost  universally  retain  that  power. 

Judge  Manierre  thus  speaks  of  moral  insanity: 

“  As  defined  by  those  medical  writers  who  treat  this  disease,  it  consists  in  the  existence  of  some  of  the  natural  inclinations 
dispositions,  or  propensities,  in  such  violence  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  yield  to  them.  It  is  attended  with  no  delusion  or  dis¬ 
order  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  any  notable  degree,  and  the  mind  is  conscious  of  right  and  wrong  while  under  its  influence. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  consciousness,  the  more  violence  of  the  inclination  to  commit  the  act  is  so  great  as  to  overthrow 
all  the  power  of  resistance  which  the  mind  may  be  able  to  oppose  to  it.  Under  its  influence  the  individual  ceases  to  be  a  moral 
agent.  When  manifesting  itself  in  the  homicidal  form,  the  inclination  and  desire  to  kill  is  often  indiscriminate  in  its  violence, 
sometimes  directing' itself  against  the  life  of  persons  indifferent  to  the  sufferer  as  well  as  against  objects  of  affection  and  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  restrain  the  uncontrollable  fierceness  of  the  impulse  or  desire.  The  act  is  never  influenced 
by  revenge  or  any  of  the  passions,  or  a  desire  to  gain  temporal  advantages  from  the  homicide.  It  is  said  to  overcome  the  power 
of  self-control,  and  to  act  without  motive  of  any  kind,  and  frequently  without  premeditation,  and  consists  in  the  mere  violence 
of  the  propensity  or  disposition  by  which  the  will  is  overcome. 

“  Most  certainly,  if  this  form  of  insanity  has  any  existence,  the  doctrine  of  free  agency  ‘can  have  no  application  to  one 
affected  with  it.  It  is,  at  least,  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  and  its  manifestations,  as  has  been  observed,  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  crimes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  recognized  by  the  medical  profession,  though  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  English 
courts  of  justice  as  apocryphal.  Yet  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  courts  of  very  high  authority  in  this  country,  and,  what  is 
of  more  consequence  to  us,  it  is  impliedly  recognized  by  the  supreme  court  of  this  State,  in  the  case  of  Fisher.  It  is  true  it  was 
not  adopted  in  that  case  upon  solemn  consideration.  Yet  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  law  in  this  case.  But  in  saying  this  it  is 
my  duty  to  add,  that  it  was  regarded  as  so  perilous  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  court  which  first  promulgated  it  as  a 
principle  of  legal  science,  as  to  induce  the  observation  that  this  mania  is  dangerous  in  its  relations,  and  can  be  recognized  only 
in  the  plainest  cases.  It  ought  to  be  shown  to  have  been  habitual,  or  at  least  to  have  evinced  itself  in  more  than  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  or  from  its  circumstances  to  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  instinctive  and  uncontrollable  impulse.  ‘Where  this  affection 
is  alleged,’  says  Dr.  Bay,  whose  authority  is  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  this  opinion,  ‘  in  excuse  for  crime,  it  must  be  proved, 
first,  that  it  was  really  present ;  second,  that  it  had  arrived  at  that  stage  in  which  its  impulses  are  irresistible ;  thirdly,  that  it 
Bliould  be  the  exclusive  cause  of  the  criminal  act.’  ” 

The  name  given  to  this  form  of  mental  disorder,  although  sufficiently  correct,  and  founded  on  the 
well  known  principles  of  mental  philosophy,  is  nevertheless  unfortunate.  Hence  Drs.  Bucknill  and 
Tuke,  in  their  excellent  treatise  on  Psychological  Medicine,  have  adopted  the  term  “Emotional  Insanity” 
in  its  stead.  Many  minds  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  moral  insanity,  through  the  fear  that  this  may  be  a 
cloak  under  the  shelter  of  which  acts  originating  in  moral  evil  may  escape  punishment.  Hence  the 
opposition  to  the  recognition  of  the  disease — an  opposition  which  has  exposed  much  ignorance  and  not 
14 
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a  little  obfuscation  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  have  made  it.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
in  the  most  violent  and  denunciatory  article  against  this  form  of  disease  with  which  we  have  ever  met— 
an  article  written  by  a  physician,  who,  by  the  way,  had  had  no  special  experience  with  the  insane — tlie 
author  very  learnedly  remarks,  in  substance,  that  the  human  mind  consists  of  two  groups  of  powers,  the 
intellectual  and  the  moral,  and  that,  in  insanity,  both  these  groups  may  be  affected,  or  either  group  alone ; 
thus  granting  all  that  is  claimed  by  his  opponents,  and  effectually  destroying  his  whole  argument. 

Although  the  temptation  is  great  to  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  this  article,  we  shall  close  with  a 
few  words  upon  some  of  the  popular  errors  in  respect  to  the  insane. 

It  appears  to  he  generally  thought  that  a  belief  in  the  exaltation  of  self  to  sovereign  power  is 
almost  a  necessary  concomitant  of  mental  alienation.  This  is  far  from  being  the  fact,  although  every 
hospital  for  the  insane  has  its  kings  or  its  queens,  its  presidents  or  its  Mrs,  presidents.  The  proportion 
who  enjoy  this,  to  them,  pleasant  delusion,  is  probably  not  more  than  three,  certainly  not  over  five,  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  the  insane. 

Again,  it  is  almost  universally  believed  that  insanity  develops  or  increases  deceit,  artfulness,  crafti¬ 
ness,  trickery — that  the  insane  are  shrewd,  sly,  or,  to  express  the  whole  in  one  word,  the  word  generally 
used,  "cunning.”  In  very  rare  and  exceptional  cases  this  is  true,  but  as  relating  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  insane  it  is  truth’s  opposite.  Remove  the  patients  from  any  one  of  our  hospitals,  and  substitute  in 
their  places  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  except  the  one  condition  of  mental  disorder,  an  equal 
number  of  persons  not  insane,  and  the  amount  of  “  cunning”  would  suddenly  be  greatly,  and,  to  the 
officers  and  care-takers  of  the  hospital,  very  annoyingly  augmented.  With  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  hospitals,  the  introduction  of  comforts  and  the  abolition  of  the  means  and  even  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  restraint,  still  those  establishments  are,  and  must  ever  be,  in  respect  to  most  of  their 
inmates,  places  of  involuntary  detention — of  forcible  detention,  indeed,  although  the  force  is  exerted 
with  as  little  demonstration  as  possible.  Now,  were  the  insane  one-half  as  “  cunning”  as  the  sane, 
there  is  not  a  hospital  in  the  country  that,  with  its  present  police  and  means  of  confinement,  and  under 
its  ordinary  exercise  of  oversight  and  restraint,  would  not  be  evacuated,  by  a  general  stampede  of  its 
patients,  within  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours.  In  short,  we  must  acknowledge,  although  it  be  with 
sorrow  for  the  latter,  that  the  insane  are  more  truthful,  less  artful,  and  less  “  cunning,”  than  the  sane. 

Superadded,  however,  to  the  lack  of  “cunning,”  there  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  insane  which 
renders  their  detention  easy.  They  form  no  very  intimate  alliances.  They  have  not  the  element  of 
cohesion.  They  do  not  confide  one  in  another.  Cabals  cannot  he  created.  Conspiracies  can  have  no 
existence.  Plots,  if  involving  more  than  one  person,  cannot  be  matured.  A  disposition  of  general  dis¬ 
trust,  and  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  each  insane  person  perceives  the  insanity  of  his  fellow-patients,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  oblivious  of  his  own,  sufficiently  account  for  this  peculiarity. 

But  of  all  the  prevalent  errors  in  regard  to  the  insane,  there  is  none  other  fraught  with  such  dele¬ 
terious  consequences,  as  the  impression  that  they  are  most  easily  governed  by  deception.  It  is  truly 
marvellous  to  one  accustomed  to  their  treatment,  to  perceive  how  almost  universal  is  the  practice,  the 
moment  a  person  loses  the  healthy  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  for  his  friends  or  guardians  to  resort  to 
falsehood  in  word  and  falsehood  in  action,  to  lying  and  all  lands  of  deception,  in  the  attempt  to  manage 
him.  How  truthful  soever  men  may  be  toward  others,  they  appear  to  consider  themselves  justified 
in  converting  themselves  into  everything  that  is  false  toward  the  insane.  This  course  of  conduct 
usually  defeats  the  very  object  for  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  pursued;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
insane  are  suspicious,  watchful  for  deceit,  and  not-  obtuse  in  the  power  of  detecting  it ;  and  if  it  be  but 
once  perceived  by  them,  all  confidence  in  the  person  who  has  practiced  it  is  lost.  There  will  be  no 
further  listening  to  his  counsel,  no  further  submission  to  his  wishes,  unless  he  frankly  acknowledges  his 
error,  promises  amendment,  and  faithfully  adheres  to  that  promise.  The  dislike  and  even  hatred  of  the 
nearest  relatives  and  the  dearest  friends,  which  is  a  common  and  prominent  characteristic  of  the  insane, 
may  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  he  justly  attributed  to  this  grossly  faulty  method  of  treatment. 
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The  insane,,  as  is  manifest  in  many  things,  are  much  like  children.  The  same  policy  which  will 
nsure  a  cheerful  and  wholesome  obedience  from  a  child,  will  meet  with  a  like  response  from  a  person 
suffering  under  mental  disease.  As,  in  the  case  of  parent  and  child,  the  mature  mind  must,  as  being 
■iglit  in  the  nature  of  things,  assert  and  preserve  its  prerogative  over  the  mind  that  is  immature,  so,  in 
;he  case  of  a  guardian  and  insane  ward,  or  patient,  the 'sound  mind  must,  because  reason  is  higher  than 
mreason,  assume  and  retain  a  directing  superiority  over  the  mind  that  is  unsound.  But  this  superiority 
jannot  be  retained  without  kindness,  candor,  truthfulness,  and  unfaltering  firmness.  Let  no  false  word 
jscape  the  lips.  Let  no  promise  be  made  hastily;  but,  being  made,  let  it  be  most  scrupulously  fulfilled. 
Threaten  nothing  which  is  not  seriously  intended.  Let  “No”  be  an  absolute  negative,  and  “  Yes”-a 
lositive  affirmative.  Let  no  course  of  action  be  decided  upon  without  mature  deliberation;  and  then, 
whatever  is  to  be  done  with  or  for  the  patient,  let  him  be  freely  and  candidly  told  of  it,  together  with 
he  reasons,  if  demanded,  which  induce  such  action.  If  this  be  properly  done,  most  patients  will  quietly 
submit.  With  some,  however,  force  will  be  required;  but  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  a’ny  neces- 
;ary  amount  of  force  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  deception.  We  apprehend  that  there  is  more 
han  one  physician  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  who  has  had  more  than  one  patient  say  to  him,  “  I  will 
lo  as  you  wish,  for  you  never  have  deceived  me.” 
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Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  undor  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 
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F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Me 

F. 

M. 

F, 

Me 

F, 

M. 
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1 

Autauga . ... 

125 

118 

470 

421 

530 

523 

517 

480 

381 

448 

017 

605 

398 

355 

262 

224 

2 

Baldwin . 

68 

61 

247 

198 

249 

241 

200 

212 

192 

148 

437 

287 

308 

180 

203 

111 

3 

Barbour . 

261 

232 

922 

941 

1, 110 

1, 066 

1,088 

1,050 

831 

886 

1, 315 

1,232 

803 

753 

587 

470 

4 

Bibb . * . 

145 

146 

534 

536 

037 

014 

591 

564 

458 

503 

668 

699 

392 

401 

257 

239 

5 

Blount ... . 

186 

186 

732 

721 

865 

810 

771 

712 

CIS 

578 

809 

850 

497 

547 

315 

330 

C 

Butler . 

204 

174 

825 

G90 

917 

825 

829 

737 

630 

648 

980 

995 

638 

598 

394 

325 

7 

Calhoun . 

297 

284 

1,174 

1,071 

1,323 

1,334 

1, 203 

1,211 

968 

1, 100 

1, 455 

1,477 

889 

883 

570 

566 

8 

Chambers . 

159 

140 

721 

695 

865 

827 

843 

783 

697 

715 

981 

957 

558 

387 

389 

10 

Choctaw . . . 

or 

98 

461 

307 

539 

549 

499 

467 

407 

374 

597 

589 

377 

343 

264 

206 

11 

Clarice . 

160 

128 

564 

481 

602 

570 

503 

474 

415 

417 

702 

675 

454 

3C3 

278 

244 

12 

Coffee . 

158 

139 

569 

543 

734 

624 

657 

576 

493 

49  L 

636 

651 

388 

383 

310 

2&1 

13 

Conecuh . * . . 

103 

83 

430 

446 

507 

484 

435 

428 

3GD 

377 

634 

560 

306 

279 

237 

211 

14 

Coosa . 

217 

215 

964 

863 

1, 112 

1,089 

3,007 

1,034 

835 

850 

1, 344 

1, 123 

710 

640 

498 

440 

15  . 

Covington . 

81 

110 

434 

408 

498 

457 

422 

375 

303 

315 

415  , 

458 

291 

279 

201 

173 

10 

Dale . . . 

170 

171 

7C6 

729 

869 

830 

801 

708  1 

576 

644 

815  1 

830 

502 

497 

374 

324 

17  ' 

Dallas . 

111 

114 

432 

400 

491 

501 

470 

489 

417 

463 

775 

720 

500 

446 

382 

270 

28 

DeKalb . 

176  j 

189 

60S 

048 

776 

790 

740 

730 

582 

619 

732 

851 

400 

495 

'  310 

332 

19 

Fayette . 

lV3 

185 

870 

795 

863 

860 

850 

719 

644 

649 

923 

970 

583 

544 

368 

330 

so 

Franklin . . . 

156 

134 

097 

642 

807 

725 

779 

663  ' 

585 

611 

810 

844 

580 

517 

378 

333 

21 

Greens . 

109 

110 

410 

379 

483 

448 

493 

444 

452 

415 

744 

630 

471 

378 

346 

259 

22 

Henry . 

222 

208 

748 

604 

817 

820 

730 

737 

000 

640 

964 

902 

525 

492 

349 

345 

23 

Jackson . 

257 

259 

1,027 

958 

1, 178 

1,085 

1,065 

069 

855 

865 

1, 369 

1, 330 

783 

775 

496 

508 

24 

Jefferson  . 

’  160 

146 

049 

595 

753 

753 

688 

638 

500 

581 

722 

755 

432 

480 

314 

288 

25 

Lawrence . 

113 

115 

471 

470 

028 

542 

510 

43!) 

408 

433 

597 

669 

407 

378 

260 

224 

26  : 

Lauderdale . . . 

iro 

153 

648 

075 

790 

77J 

806 

737  | 

613 

669 

857 

929 

570 

599 

400 

375 

27 

Limestone . 

115 

107 

476 

428 

486 

521 

521 

481  | 

426 

454  | 

618 

656 

354 

405 

287 

253 

28  i 

Lowndes . 

ISO 

162 

524 

535 

583 

615 

567 

506  | 

444  ! 

496 

817 

744 

506 

451 

367 

256 

29 

Madison . Wsi. 

188 

197 

697 

038 

844 

744 

761 

819 

659 

690 

1, 117 

1, 059  j 

677 

592  j 

450 

455 

30 

Marengo . . . 

85 

111 

422 

396 

4U8 

495 

465  j 

453 

394 

408 

632 

563 

424 

345  1 

310 

255 

31 

Marlon . 

206 

169 

723 

703 

77G 

826 

708  1 

700 

590 

.  628 

758 

849  | 

469 

|  483  | 

320 

284 

32 

Marshall . 

178 

170 

C73 

652 

728 

720 

COO 

670 

563 

531 

806 

853 

510 

502 

350 

320 

33 

Macon . 

88 

92 

532 

526 

638 

628 

595 

656* 

468 

605 

807 

734 

568 

448 

362  ; 

260 

34 

Mobile . . . 

368 

366 

1,530 

1,532 

1, 619 

1, 613  , 

1, 483 

2,552 

1,469 

1,499 

3,939 

2,691 

2,645 

1,826 

1, 629 

961  , 

35 

Montgomery . 

159 

163 

725  1 

713 

883 

802  j 

812 

732 

668 

68B 

,  1,347 

1,088 

843 

680 

562  1 

38G 

36 

Monroe . . 

I  112 

118 

440 

404 

559 

495 

492 

510 

385 

i  386 

588 

559 

1  375 

1  369 

281 

220 

37 

Morgan . 

321 

125 

510 

400 

552 

544 

510 

532 

478 

457 

658 

722 

381 

382 

25C 

259 

38 

Perry . . 

192 

152 

624 

on 

701 

700 

031 

624 

487 

615 

826 

766 

560 

500 

430 

300 

39 

Pickens . 

103 

170 

G41 

669 

i  758 

712 

690 

678 

507 

608 

943 

888 

563 

487 

367  1 

328 

40 

Pike . . 

267 

266 

1,169 

1,046 

!  1,315 

1,231 

1,140 

1,076 

853 

951 

1,322 

1,274 

848 

772 

557 

467 

41 

Randolph.... . 

318 

296 

1,316 

1,211 

1,553 

1,444 

1,385 

1,286 

1, 017 

1, 128 

1,364 

1, 470 

837 

943 

All 

571 

42 

Russell . 

181 

160 

704 

740 

839 

873 

835 

733 

585 

623 

907 

928 

609 

567 

438 

386 

13 

Shelby . . 

132 

160 

622 

547 

716 

685 

,  707 

626 

543 

554 

780 

759 

444 

443 

327 

283 

44 

St.  Clair . . 

•  174 

194 

667 

*  612 

744 

758 

701 

634 

520 

497 

760 

784 

462 

489 

322 

248 

45 

Sumter . . . 

78 

78 

380 

359 

426 

!  388 

395 

420 

322 

317 

552 

537 

354 

314 

307 

206 

46 

Talupoosa . 

269. 

268 

1,222 

1, 138 

1,475 

1,315 

1,192 

1,201 

1,004 

1,004 

1, 408 

1,506 

847 

848 

570 

520 

47 

Talladega . . 

193 

245 

898 

934 

1,081 

1,097 

1,082 

1,135 

928 

9G6 

1,250 

1,248 

713 

708 

517 

sat 

48 

Tuscaloosa . 

188 

224 

798 

825 

1, 0X3 

1,018 

930- 

888 

722 

777 

1,170 

1,  111 

674 

632 

498 

!  429 

49 

Walker,.... . 

113 

123 

572 

558 

621 

628 

5G4 

551 

477 

400 

569 

636 

347 

347 

226 

226 

50 

Washington . . 

30 

34 

161 

166 

161 

156 

157 

131 

99 

110 

151 

177 

131 

115 

90 

54 

51 

Wilcox. .. . 

92 

106 

457 

440 

507 

484 

525 

431 

.364 

371 

669 

597 

434 

360 

250 

210 

52 

Winston . 

50 

71 

268 

273 

316 

260 

221 

211 

168 

213 

306 

311 

172 

157 

97 

96 

Total . 

8,555 

8,500 

35,272 

33,509 

40,380 

39,140 

37,505 

35,783 

29,889 

*31,309 

47,184 

45,499 

29,425 

27,106 

20,089 

17,051 
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Aggregate.  COUNTIES. 


Autauga . . .  1 

Baldwin .  2 

Barbour .  3 

Bibb... . .  4 

Blount . !,<,»,  d 

Butler..,.,*, .  G 

Culkotm .  7 

Chambers .  8 

Cherokeo .  9 

Choctaw .  10 

Clarke .  11 

Coffee .  12  ■ 

Coueculi .  13 


Dallas . 

DoKolb . 


Jackson .  23 

Jefferson..... -  24 

Lawrence. .  25 

Landcrdalo .  20 

Limestone .  27 

LorvncleH .  28 

Madison,., .  29 

Marengo . 30 

Marlon .  31 

Marshall ..... ....  32 

Macon .  33 

Mobile . 34 

Montgomery .  35 

Monroo. .  30 

Morgan .  37 

Parry . 38 

Pickens .  39 

Pike .  40 

Randolph .  41 

Russell . .  42 

Shelby .  43 

St.  Clair .  44 

Sumter . 45 

Talapoosa .  46 

Talladega .  47 

Tuscaloosa .  48 

Walker . .  49 

Washington .  50 


74  73  j  49  | 

34 

15  13  4  ....  S  ' 

; 

U|  VIU 

1  743 

1,719 

3, 454 

1 

1  j 

12, 284  10,  018  0,  037 

5,433  | 

2,259  1,999  577  500  51 

108 

10  | 

20  | 

63  j 

'  37- 

270, 190  | 

250,081  j 

520,271 

FREE  COLORED. 

,  I 

!  1  i 

1 

[  1  X  .  x  _ 

l  ^  ' 

! 

7 

7 

14 

•3  3  X 

!  .  4 

2  2  . ! 

j  '  i 

67 

73 

140 

Bill /Twin  *>r 

1  i  . 

1 

3 

90 

‘  “  i 

9 

16 

33 

Barbour. .........  3 

i 

i 

3 

*  3 

o  ; 

3  1  1  ........ 

. . .  i  .......J 

9H 

18 

44  1 

Butler...... .  6 

4 


STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


SLATE. 


128  149  564  680 

50  69  194  195 

278  298  1,131  1,221 

48  58  .  289  304 

7  11  53  ,  51 

100  94  467  473 

69  86  320  324 

165  176  873  857 

45  66  243  108 

90  113  504  '  546 

107  131  487  562 

27  19  91  10-1 

75  83  347  345 

78  78  360  386 

8  18  59  61 

36  39  137  140 


552  ,  563  368  380 

374  153  182  95 

877  941  535  510 

174  215  1.19  109 

15  35  19  22 

342  335  219  221 

198  239  128  134 

539  606  333  368 

132  139  78  102 

366  428  253  254 

340  437  247  280 

65  86  35  53 

246  284  165  163 

237  332  166  184 

38  44  24  31 

80  111  53  47 


STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION.  BY  AG-E  AND  SEX. 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


50  and  under  00. 

GO  and  under  70, 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90andunderl00. 

Above  100. 

Ageunkn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

.  F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

* 

0 

2 

*  8 

3 

1 

FoKalb . 

1 

o 

r 

1 

2 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

4 

19 

44 

Lauderdale - - 

1 

6 

Limestone ........ 

S 

1 

14 

LowndOH . 

7 

5 

13 

4 

„ 

87 

192 

Madison . . .J 

X 

1 

Marengo . 

2 

4 

1 

Marion . . . 

1  • 

1 

1 

1 

22 

29 

51 

Marshall . 

x 

1 

Macon . . 

35 

33 

15 

fir 

g 

6  1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

x 

3 

543 

652 

43 

1, 195 

Mobilo . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

27 

70 

Montgomery . 

1 

2 

15 

31 

46 

Monroe . . 

2 

'  1 

!8 

19 

37 

Morgan . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27  j 

12 

39 

.  Perry . 

1 

X 

4 

4 

8 

Pickens . 

1 

1 

x 

3 

1 

4 

Plko . 

1 

1 

1 

x 

10 

13  | 

23 

Randolph . 

1 

12 

6  | 

18 

RubbcII . 

7 

19 

26 

Slielby . 

1 

1 

1 

. 

5 

4 

9 

St.  Clair . 

2 

13 

12 

25 

Sumter . 

! 

1 

1 

Tnlnpoosa . 

1 

1 

1 

11 

10 

21 

Talladega . 

1 

3 

4 

C 

4 

1 

1 

X 

35 

49 

84 

Tuacaloosa . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

24 

33 

06 

Washington . 

15 

11 

26 

Wilcox..........: 

. 1 . 

69 

GO 

58 

Cl 

32 

26 

11 

9 

10 

7 

7 

1 

1,254 

1,436 

2,  G90 

1 

SLAVE. 


183 

203 

145 

35 

17 

44 

25 

12 

5 

10 

5 

2 

4,677 

2,266 

7,996 

4,930 

1,448 

8,154 

1,943 

371 

9,607 
3,714 
16, 150 
3,842 
666 

50 

138 

36 

23 

136 

1 

1 

245 

69 

42 

9 

20 

G 

■ 

56 

° 

Bibb . 

6 

12 

5 

•105 

96 

14 

3 

3,411 

2,107 

5,908 

1,479 

3,552 

3,617 

673 

3,407 

2,235, 

6, 818 

44 

'  34 

46 

4, 312 

200 

198 

98 
30  j 

38 

7 

34 

11 

15  ■ 

26 

16 

3 

4 

42 

50 

21 

1 

o 

1,523 
3,542 
3, 819 

3,002 

Cherokee . 

88  ! 

95 

86 

57 

18 

19 

6 

17 

x 

g 

1 

4 

] 

x 

7,094 
7,436 
1, 417 

Choctaw . 

133 

147 

105 

64 

!  16 
47 

14 

4 

3 

3 

Chirk  n . . . 

19 

27 

13 

2  i 

. 

1 

744 

CofFea _ _ 

70 

86 

49 

1  19 

3  . 

1  i 

1 

2,463 
2, 530 

2, 419 
2,682  1 

4,882 

Conecuh.  - . . 

82 

78 

55 

41 

.  12 

3 

7 

2 

5 

x 

5,212 

12 

.  14 

12 

10 

5 

1 

396 

425 

821 

Covington ........ 

20  1 

26 

14 

12 

5 

2 

2  1 

1 

X 

1 

870 

939  1 

1, 809 

Dalo ............. 

a  a 


G 


STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


SLATE— C  ontinued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

30  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  «r.<Jer  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

’  F. 

3VI. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M.  , 

P. 

M. 

P. 

u. 

■  F. 

1,652 

1,522 

2, 419 

2,397 

1, 599 

•963 

18 

IJcItnlb  . 

_  16 

23 

73 

G7 

85 

61 

61 

58 

51 

40 

76 

81 

39 

3G 

17 

17 

19 

Fayette . 

19 

20 

151 

155 

143 

'  141 

130 

139 

93 

104 

132 

154 

84 

84 

37 

48 

20 

Franklin . . 

no 

100 

622 

m 

644 

648 

594 

536 

436 

530 

730 

776 

441 

514 

873 

301 

21, 

Greene . 

208 

279 

1,638 

1, 633 

1, 559 

1, 658 

1,591 

1, 604 

1,414 

1,  434 

3,313 

3,030 

1,470 

1,383 

935 

894 

22 

Ileury . . . 

8ti 

85 

316 

293 

397 

331 

336 

384 

343 

379 

399 

432 

331 

231 

153 

160 

23 

Jackson . 

68 

61 

2-y 

221 

283 

267 

396 

334 

196 

311 

294 

39D 

157 

180 

83 

98 

24 

Jefferson . 

35 

51 

214 

194 

217 

220 

213 

183 

145 

165 

190 

232 

125 

151 

87 

75 

25 

Lawrence* . 

83 

91 

483 

509 

490 

523 

499 

404 

342 

305 

601 

650 

331 

367 

334 

B57 

20 

Lauderdale . 

135 

113 

473 

468 

473 

496 

480 

435 

356 

369 

601 

623 

369 

389 

223 

220 

27 

Limestone . 

145 

138 

582 

596 

COO 

660 

535 

528 

410 

454 

708 

699 

390 

460 

258 

898 

28 

Ltuvndc# . . . 

300 

300 

.  1,213 

1,342 

1, 424 

1, 307 

1,339 

1, 212 

1,108 

1, 148 

1,732 

1,  765 

1,130 

1,148 

739 

744 

29 

Madison . . . 

244 

270 

968 

1,015 

967 

994 

1, 015 

971 

751 

778 

1,301 

1,334 

800 

779 

570 

544 

30 

Maruugo....... . 

326 

337 

1,743 

1,744 

1,75! 

1,719 

1, 624 

1,512 

1,305 

1,470 

2,216 

3,150 

1,483 

1,406 

991 

946 

31 

Marion . . . 

34 

37 

103 

94 

128 

100 

97 

81 

65 

58 

91 

139 

58 

65 

32 

39 

32 

Marshall . . 

33 

39 

115 

129 

156 

144 

139 

319 

104 

119 

150 

148 

88 

97 

51 

63 

33 

Macon . 

128 

116 

1, 3.93 

1,343 

1,414 

1,470 

1,097 

1,120 

1,032 

1,119 

1, 774 

1,712 

1,222 

1, 103 

627 

34  ; 

Mobile . . 

105 

114 

526 

571 

565 

598 

605 

599 

607 

C35 

1, 253 

991 

916 

814 

715 

585 

36  | 

,  Monroe. . . . | 

126 

135 

651 

569 

612 

626 

637 

647 

506 

533 

747 

‘  758 

439 

500 

285 

335 

37  ! 

j  Morgan . . . i 

64 

85 

294  , 

236 

232 

262 

266 

267 

j  202 

215 

322 

322 

172 

213  | 

US 

137 

38 

|  Perry...... . j 

296 

265 

1,269  j 

1,327  | 

1,270 

1,311 

1, 283 

!  1,178 

950 

1,043  ; 

1,766 

1, 675 

1,219 

992  | 

661 

637 

39 

Pickens  — . . . . 

176 

198 

889  : 

944  1 

911 

,  916 

887 

847 

|  690 

775 

1,050 

1, 101 

.606 

676  ' 

411 

877 

40 

Pike . . 

160 

154 

653 

597  : 

689 

!  681 

653 

625 

1  512  j 

505 

857 

828  ; 

430 

465 

256 

207 

41 

Randolph . .. 

48 

33 

133  ; 

149  | 

177 

160 

140 

156 

98  j 

118  j 

133 

169  j 

75  j 

no 

11 

63 

42 

Russell . . 

237 

257 

1, 145 

1,079  ! 

*1,133 

1,187 

1,075 

I  1,086 

l  883  1 

907  1 

1,398 

1,425  I 

909  ' 

917  ! 

554 

474 

43 

Shelby . 

46 

66 

285 

264  ! 

308 

!  325 

261 

231 

!  183 

201  | 

329 

268 

188 

- 184 

120 

103 

44 

St.  Clair . 

30 

41 

130  j 

138 

137 

160 

164 

!  114 

107 

111 

129 

156 

77 

63 

30 

CO 

43 

Sumter . 

251 

226 

1,330  | 

1, 386 

1,272 

,  1.143 

1,248 

1,103 

1,018 

1,0*49  * 

1,798 

1,528 

1, 146  ' 

1,047 

723 

075 

46 

Talapooua . . 

113 

107 

491  ; 

493 

509 

!  561 

473 

524 

414 

424 

571 

623 

290 

333 

195 

198 

47 

Talladega . 

165 

140 

606 

645 

i  627 

074 

669 

656 

552 

521 

811 

782 

463 

462 

275 

288 

48 

Tuscaloosa . | 

140 

141 

657 

653 

|  717 

694 

807 

1  706 

,631 

619  1 

923 

1  843 

610  ' 

601 

350 

328 

49 

Walker . 

6 

13 

47 

26 

42 

35 

25 

.  51 

33 

43 

43 

51 

29 

24 

14 

14 

50 

Washington . 

33  j 

37 

153 

156 

148 

165 

190 

183 

154 

144 

263 

211 

1  152 

126 

1  94 

87 

51 

Wilcox.... . . 

!  210  j 

204  ! 

1,144 

!  1,247 

i  1,245 

1, 201  ! 

1,248 

i  1,194 

878 

1  1,078 

I  1,715. 

,  1,722 

1  1, 131  ! 

1,073 

676 

079 

*  32 

Wins  ton...... * . 

1  1 

2 

6 

o 

8 

9 

9 

12 

5 

4 

17 

11 

4  i 

10 

3 

Total....: . 

6, 114  | 

6,400 

29,792 

30,495 

,  31,281 

31,491 

30, 453 

28,968 

:  24,247 

135,747] 

40,303 

|  39,180  j 

24,  942  ! 

1 

|  25,  058 

15, 762 

IS,  CIO 

AGGREGATE. 


1 

Total  whites..... . 

8,555 

8,500 

35,272 

33,569 

40,  380 

39,140 

37,505 

35,783 

29,889 

31,309 

47,184 

45,499 

29,4fc5 

27,106 

20,089 

IV,  051 

Total  free  colored. .... _ 

41 

42 

165 

167 

200 

211 

162 

188 

107 

149 

184 

235 

132 

155 

83 

104 

25,058 

15,  510 

4 

j  Total  Indians . 1 

2 

2 

10 

7 

a 

12  j 

|  13 

10 

11 

7  1 

27.1 

13 

6  ! 

7 

.  1  1 

s> 

j 

Aggregate . J 

'  14,  712 

14,944 

65,239 

G4,238  j 

!  71, 866  j 

70,854  j 

]  G8, 133  j 

04, 049  j 

54,254 

1  57, 212  j 

!  87,758 

; 

84,926 

54,  505  | 

52,326 

1  1 

35, 935 

aa,  or-x 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 
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SLAVE — Continued. 
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STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 


Table  No.  2— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION.  ’ 


! 

j 

FREE  COLORED. 

*d 

SLAVE. 

COUNTIES. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO 

"8 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

> 

s 

1 

£ 

4 

& 

M, 

F. 

Total, 

M.  | 

F. 

rotoL 

M. 

F. 

rotal. 

3 

& 

i 

IH 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.  | 

F, 

Total. 

3 

§ 

< 

7, 118 

7 

r 

12 

2 

2 

14 

7,133 

4, 405 

4,586 

8,901 

272 

344 

616 

0,007 

10,739 

Mdwfn 

O 

6 

63 

71 

134 

140 

3, 816 

2,140 

1,295 

3, 435 

126 

153 

279 

3,714 

7,530 

Bnrbour . 

7,490 

7, 139 

14,  C29 

3 

8 

11 

17 

22 

33 

14, 662 

7, 598 

7,745 

15, 343 

398 

.  409 

807 

16, 150 

30,813 

9 

16 

25 

25 

8,052 

1,855 

1,912 

3,767 

44 

31 

75 

3,842 

11,804 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 

10, 199 

234 

300 

543 

G1 

02 

123 

660 

10,805 

11, 260 

1 

1 

25 

18 

43 

44 

11,304 

3,213 

3, 190 

6,409 

168 

211 

409 

0,818 

18,122 

Calhoun . 

8,634 

8,545 

17,100 

4 

5 

9 

7* 

12 

19 

28 

17,107 

1, 881 

1,088 

3,809 

220 

247 

473 

4,342 

21,539 

Chambers . 

5,764 

5,551 

11, 315 

15 

20 

35 

10 

5 

15 

50 

11,365 

5,513 

5,486 

10, 999 

395 

455 

850 

11,849 

23,214 

Cherolceo . 

7,665 

7,656 

15, 321 

7 

9 

16 

9 

12 

21 

37 

15,358 

1,279 

2,328 

2,007 

200 

195 

395 

3,002 

18,300 

3, 539 

3,228 

6,767 

7 

5 

12 

2 

2 

4 

16 

6,783 

3,325 

3,309 

6,634 

227 

233 

4  GO 

7,094 

13,877 

Clarke . 

3,987 

3, 612 

7,590 

1 

1 

2 

6 

G 

12 

14 

7,613 

3,269 

3,396 

6,  GG5 

348 

423 

771 

7,430 

15,049 

4,275 

3,925 

8,200 

4 

g 

6 

6 

8,206 

500 

648 

1,  244 

77 

90 

173 

1,417 

9,023 

Coneculi . . . 

3.  .318 

3,101 

0,419 

2 

3 

5 

a 

3 

5 

10 

6,420 

2,125 

2,061 

4,18G 

338 

358 

696 

4,882 

11,311 

7,314 

6,736 

14,050 

6 

1 

7 

1 

*  3 

4 

11 

14,061 

2,356 

2,467 

4,823 

174 

215 

389 

5,212 

19,273 

Covington . . . 

2, 8C3 

2,768 

5.C31 

1 

1 

7 

8 

15 

17 

5, 648 

360 

386 

746 

30 

39 

75 

821 

6,469 

5, 261 

5, 117- 

10,381 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

7 

10,388 

773 

844 

1,  617 

97 

95 

192 

1,809 

12,195 

Pallas . . 

4,035 

3,760 

7,785 

8 

5 

1 

13 

20 

2 

47 

1 

67 

3 

80 

4 

7,865 

11,980 

340 

11,825 

339 

23,805 

679 

927 

90 

1,028 

79 

1,  955 
169 

25, 760 
848 

33, 625 
10,705 

2 

2 

2 

11, 147 

695 

757 

1,452 

120 

131 

251 

1,703 

12,850 

5, 259 

4, 860 

10, 119 

2 

5 

7 

3 

3 

6 

13 

10, 132 

3, 720 

3,86G 

7,586 

416 

493 

909 

8,495 

18,627 

3,887 

3, 364 

7,251 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

10 

7,261 

11,472 

11, 116 

22,588 

509 

501 

1,010 

23,598 

30,859 

Henry . 

5, 343 

5,121 

10, 4G4 

5 

3 

8 

5 

8 

13 

21 

10,485 

1,050 

1,978 

3,934 

257 

242 

499 

4,433 

14, 918 

7,582 

7,229 

14,811 

1 

1 

25 

41 

G6 

67 

14, 87 8 

1, 357 

1,280 

2,637 

.  367 

401 

768 

3, 405 

18,283 

.TpfiVnfon  - _ , 

!  4, 505  | 

9,078 

1 

rr 

13 

18 

19 

9, 097 

1, 138 

1,160 

2,298 

160 

191 

351 

2,649 

11, 746 

Lauderdale  .... - i 

5,312 

j  5,327  j 

10, 639 

4 

12 

10 

15 

13 

38 

44 

10,  683  j 

2,984 

2,962 

5, 946 

382 

409 

701 

6,737 

17,420 

IlttlTJT-lk-TT 

3, 627 

3,546  | 

7,173 

3 

2 

6 

3 

14 

7,187  1 

2,972 

3,140 

6,112 

339 

337 

676 

6, 788  ; 

13, 975 

Limestone  *  .. . ..... , 

3, 615 

3,600 

7,215 

3 

2 

G 

1 

1 

6 

7,221  1 

3,609 

3, 682  i 

7,291 

361 

433 

794 

8,085 

15,306 

Lowndes. .......... 

4,299 

4,063  j 

8, 362 

2 

7 

4 

3 

7 

14  j 

8,376 

8,937 

1  8,866; 

17, 803 

713 

824 

1,537 

19, 340 

27,716 

4,425 

4,200  j 

8,625 

1 

1 

1 

8,626  j 

8,801 

!  8, 894 

17, 695 

213 

.  268 

481 

18, 176 

20,802 

Madison  _ _ _ ....... 

5,969 

5,717 

11,686 

5-1 

45 

99 

1  51 

42 

93 

192 

11,  878  j 

6,292 

6, 314* 

12,606 

945 

1,022 

1, 967 

14,573 

20,451 

Mnjv’Bfjr)  f  _ 

3,537 

3,234  | 

6,761 

!  i 

1 

1 

6, 762 

11, 898 

11,737  ; 

23, 635 

415 

359 

774 

24,409 

31,171 

Marion . 

4,921 

4,973  | 

9, 894 

4 

1 

5 

9, 899 

621 

610 

1,231 

27 

25 

52 

1,283 

11, 182 

Marshall .  ...... - 

4, 868 

4,7.32 

9, 600 

i  9 

3 

12 

1  13 

26 

39 

51 

9, 651 

715 

736 

1, 451 

181 

189 

370 

1, 821 

11, 473 

Mobile  . . . 

15, 730 

12,830 

28,560 

41 

71 

■112  I 

502 

581 

1,083 

il,  195 

29,755 

4, 840 

4,290 

9,130 

1,072 

1, 174 

2, 246 

11,376 

41, 131 

Monroe . 

3,560 

3,356  ; 

6,910 

1 

1 

15 

30 

45 

46 

6,962 

3, 699  , 

3,859 

7,558 

594 

553 

1, 147 

8,705 

15, 667 

Montgomery.- . 

6,473 

5  651  | 

12, 124 

9 

!  ii 

20 

18 

32 

50 

70 

12,194 

11,290  ' 

11,153 

22,443 

618 

649 

1, 267 

23,710 

35,904 

Morgan . 

3,781 

3,811 

7,51)2 

14 

!  13 

27  | 

4 

6 

10 

37 

7,629 

1,611 

1, 688 

3,299 

206 

201 

407 

3,706 

11, 335 

Perry . . 

4, 866 

4,613 

9,479 

12 

3 

15 

15 

9 

24  1 

39 

9, 518 

8,632 

8,216 

16, 848 

643 

715 

1, 358 

18,206 

27, 724 

Pickens . . . 

5, 152 

4,965 

10, 117 

2 

II  1 

3 ; 

2 

3 

8 

10, 125 

5,719 

5,936 

11, 655 

257 

279 

536 

12, 191 

22,316 

pike  . . 

8,068 

7,578 

1,5,6*16 

2 

1 

3 

1 

i ! 

4 

15,650 

3,986 

3,858 

7, 844 

447 

494 

941 

8,785 

24, 435 

Randolph . 

0,134 

8, 998 

18,132 

1 

4 

5 

9  : 

9 

18 

23 

18,155 

730 

847 

1,577 

166 

161 

327 

1,904 

20, 059 

Rueecll . 

5, 543 

5,393 

10, 93C 

10 

6 

16 

2  i 

o 

18 

10,954 

7,200 

7,140 

14, 340 

623 

675 

1,298 

15, 638 

26,  592 

St.  Clair . 

4,703 

4,533 

9,236 

4 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

9 

9, 245 

690 

699 

1,389 

177 

202 

379 

1,768 

11, 013 

Sholhy . 

.4,623 
3, 095 

4,347 
2. 824 

8,970 

1 

7 

1 

12 

7 

g 

18 

13 

26 

25 

8, 996 
5, 944 

1,671 
8,  D53 

1,  522 
8,225 

3, 193 
17, 178 

180 

449 

249 

464 

429 

913 

3,622 
18, 091 

12,  618 
24,<fc> 

Talladega . . 

7,305 

7,329 

14, 634 

7 

8 

15 

4 

o 

6 

21 

14,655 

4,240 

4,281 

8,521 

190 

154 

344 

8, 865 

23,520 

n'hllnnrmpfi 

8,718 

8, 436 

17, 154 

x 

1 

1 

j  17,155 

2,950 

3,174 

6,124 

270 

278 

548 

0,672 

23,827 

6,582 

6,389 

12, 971 

13 

14 

27 

22 

35 

57 

84 

]  13,055 

4,756 

4, 441 

9,197 

440 

508 

948 

10,145 

23,200 

"VValknr 

3,777 

|  3, 684 

7, 481 

J  7,461 

210 

241 

451 

36 

32 

68 

510 

7,  980 

Washington . 

1,093 

j  1,026 

2, 119 

4 

4 

24 

28 

52 

56 

!  2,175 

1,251 

1, 140 

2,391 

45 

58 

103 

2,494 

4,669 

Wilcox . 

3,078 

|  3,217 

6,795 

12 

9 

21 

3 

2 

5 

26 

|  6,821 

8,373 

8,519 

16, 892 

443 

462 

,905 

17,797 

24,618 

Wlmrfnn 

J  3(  454 

48 

45 

93 

13 

16 

29 

122 

3, 576 

VY  iflBtOn  ............ 

1,742 

j  1.712 

3,454 

Total . 

270,271 

|s56, 160 

526, 431 

292 

|  300 

592 

962 

jl,  136 

2,098 

2,690 

■529,121 

201,258 

199,492 

400,750 

16,508 

17,822 

34, 330 

435,080 

964,201 

Note.— 160  Indian,  included  In  white  population. 
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STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 


Table  No.  3. — POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


COUNTIES, 


Afthvillc . 

Bdlefonta . 

>huba . 

Demopoiis. ....... 

Florence  . 

Huntsville . 

Jacksonville . 

Kingston . 

La  Fayette . 

Linden . 

Marlon . 

ilobiloJ  1st  ward 
2d  ward 


Saint  Clair  . 
Jackson.... 

Dallas . . 

Marengo  . . . 
Lauderdale. 
Madison  . . . 
Calhoun  . . . 
Autauga . . . 
Chambers  . 
Marengo . . . 

Perry . 

Mobile..... 
....do . 


3d  ward 
4th  ward 
5th  ward 
6th  ward 
7th  ward 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Total  Mobile. 

Montgomery . 

Selma  . . 

Tuscaloosa . . . 


Montgomery 

Dallas . . 

Tuscaloosa . , 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  froo. 

SLAVE. 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.  j 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

G7 

' 

579 

1,200 

416  ' 

391 

807 

11 

17 

28 

835 

270 

290 

560 

1, 395 

1,084 

896 

1,980 

51 

34 

85 

2,065 

663 

906 

1,569 

3,634 

4 

8 

613 

1,240 

347 

373 

1,960 

281 

291 

572 

1 

1 

573 

224  1 

316 

540 

1,113 

92 

79 

171 

171 

270 

341 

Oil 

10 

a 

ia 

623 

396 

389 

785  1 

1,408 

736 

682 

1,418 

14 

24 

38 

1,456 

867 

663 

1,530 

a,  986 

2,029 

1,155 

3,184 

7 

10 

17 

3,201 

394 

492 

886 

4,087 

1,314 

594 

1,908 

8 

9 

17 

1,925 

184 

198 

382 

B,  307 

1,217 

861 

2,078 

12 

11 

23 

2,101 

433 

486 

919 

3,020 

1,157 

937 

2,094 

45 

57 

102 

2,196 

166 

177 

343 

3,539 

3, 680 

3,651 

7,331 

122 

163 

285 

7,616 

.1,166 

1,269 

2,435 

10,051 

1,376 

1, 465 

2,841 

147 

188 

335 

3,176 

661 

431 

1,093 

4,268 

.  11,509 

9,345 

20,854 

355 

462 

817 

21,671 

3,871 

3,716 

7,587 

29, 258 

2, 361 

1, 980 

4,341 

52 

50 

102 

4,443 

2,286 

2,114 

4,400 

8,843 

1,007 

802 

1,809 

17 

36 

53 

1,862 

616 

699 

1, 315 

3,177 

763 

757 

1,520 

27 

42 

69 

1, 589 

1,203 

1,197 

2,400 

3,989 

Table  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  free  native  bom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  free  foreign  born. 

Aggregate  free  popu¬ 
lation. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

m; 

F. 

Total, 

.3, 588 

3,500 

7,088 

2 

2 

7,103 

28 

2 

30 

30 

7,132 

341 

86 

427 

427 

3, 816 

Barbour . . . 

7, 335 

7, 085 

14, 420 

3 

8 

11 

17 

5 

22 

14, 453 

155 

54 

209 

200 

14,  662 

4,024 

8,004 

9 

16 

25 

8,029 

21 

2 

23 

23 

8,  052 

3 

4 

4 

4 

10, 199 

1 

1 

25 

18 

43 

11,225 

66 

13 

79 

79 

11, 304 

Calhoun . 

8,592 

8,532 

17,124 

4 

5 

9 

7 

12 

19 

17,152 

02 

13 

45 

45 

17, 197 

Chambers . . 

5,719 

5,528 

11,247 

15 

20 

35 

10 

5 

15 

11,207 

45 

23 

68 

68 

11, 365 

Clierolteo . 

7,637 

7,  643 

15,380 

7 

9 

16 

9 

12 

,  SI 

15, 317 

28 

13 

41 

41 

15, 358 

Choctaw  - . . 

3, 505 

3, 214 

6,719 

7 

5 

12 

2 

2 

4 

6,735 

34 

14 

48 

48 

6, 783 

llarke . 

3,  943 

3,590 

7,533 

1 

1 

2 

G 

6 

12 

7,547 

44 

22 

66 

66 

7,613 

Coffoa  . . . . 

4 

2 

6 

8, 190 

15 

1 

16 

16 

8,206 

Conecuh...... . 

3,213 

3,078 

6,291 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

5 

6,301 

105 

23 

128 

128 

6,429 

jQosa . . . . . 

G,  730 

13, 956 

6 

1 

7 

1 

3 

4 

13,967 

88 

6 

04 

94 

14, 061 

5,647 

1 

'  1 

1 

5,648 

lala . . . . . 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

10, 366 

13 

9 

22 

22 

10, 388 

Dallas . . . 

3,792 

3,678 

7,470 

8 

5 

13 

20 

47 

67 

7,550 

203. 

82 

315 

315 

7, 865 

De  Kalb . . . 

4,845 

4,985 

9,830 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

9,834 

'21 

2 

23 

23 

9,857 

Fnyn|J() 

5, 720 

5, 400 

11, 120 

2  1 

2 

11,122 

15 

10 

25 

on 

11, 147 

Franklin  .  . . 

5,169 

4,  835 

10,004 

2 

5 

7 

3 

3 

6 

10, 017 

90 

25 

115 

115 

10,132 

Green . . . 

3,762 

3,317 

7,079 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7,089 

125 

47 

172 

172 

.7,261 

Henry .................... 

5,321 

5, 120 

10,441 

5 

3 : 

8 

5 

8 

13 

10,462 

22 

1 

23 

23 

10, 485 

iTnelf Knn  _ 

7  452 

7,  212 

14, 604 

1 

1 

25 

41 

66 

14,731 

130 

17 

147 

147 

14, 878 

Jefferson . . 

4, 560 

4,  498 

9,058 

1 

,  1 

5 

13 

18 

9,077 

13 

'  '  7 

20 

20 

0,097 

Lawrence . 

3,611 

3,543 

7,154  j 

3 

2 

5 

6 

3 

9 

7,168 

16 

3  ' 

19 

19 

7,187 

Lauderdale  . ..... _ , _ 

5,226 

5,264 

10,490 

6 

10 

16 

13 

15 

28 

10,534 

86 

63 

140 

149 

10,683 

Limastnrto  ....  .... _ 

3,  604 

3,599 

7,203 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

7,209 

11 

1 

12 

12 

7,221 

Lowndes . 

4,222 

4,  038  ; 

8,260 

5 

2 

7 

4 

3 

7 

8,274 

77 

25 

102 

102 

8,376 

Madison . . . 

5,859 

5,  682 

11,541 

54 

45 

99 

51 

42 

03 

11, 733 

110 

i  35 

145 

143 

11,878 

Marengo . . . 

3,  452  ; 

‘  3,188 

6,640 

1 

1 

6,641 

75 

46 

121 

121 

6,762 

2 
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Table  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND.  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


*  Includes  1  black. 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


POREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Alabama .  320,0 

Arkansas . . .  3 


Kansas. . .  ! 

Kentucky .  1, 91 

Louisiana .  1,1. 

Maine . 2 

Maryland . 61 

Massachusetts . 7! 

Michigan .  { 

Minnesota.. . 

Mississippi .  4,  & 

Missouri . i! 

New  Hampshire . . ... 

New  Jersey .  21 

New  York . _ .....  1,8. 

North  Carolina .  23, 9 

Ohio . 2i 

Oregon.. . . . 


Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 


Vermont . 

Virginia . 

■Wisconsin . . . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Territories . . . 


187 

51 

G 

SO 

C9G 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

30  Spain . . . 

157 

1  pprmnn  . 

SwitywIsvYifl  , ,  , , 

138 

Tin  f| 

3 

*Ppd«" 

C.v.W.-U  T.l nn.lo 

Hphrp 

Turkey . . . 

1 

Nassau . . 

7 

WeBt  Indies . 

"Wnles-  . . . 

41 

11 

Wurtemberg . 

97 

Otlier  foreign  countries . 

4 

cifled) . 

1,094 

Aggregate  foreign.. .. . 

12,353 

Aggregate  native . . 

516, 769 

Total  Germany. . 

2,601 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  .. 

5 

Jj  Greece . . 

g  Total . 

121 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

11 

112  , 
1 

196 

17 

.  56 

19 

00 

18 

29 

57 

201 
,  8 

1 

1,307 

3 

85 

13 

256 

20 

X 

200 

42 

6 

43 

26 

131 

191 

2, 386 

3 

13 

66 

1 

8 

18 

36 

7 

27 

36 

122 

346 

3, 669 
877 

13 

14 

315 

32 

13 

,131 

3 

79 

rw, 

55 

71 

17 

253 

35 

5 

145 

G 

193 

170 

04 

2 

783 

14,282 

Agents . **•**•-—• 

Coopers . . 

Mautua-makors . 

Agricultural  implement  makers. 

Coppersmiths . . 

Manufacturers . 

Daguerreotypists . 

Dancing  teachers . . 

Mechanics . 

Dentists . 

Distillers . 

Merchants . 

Bankers  -  . . 

Drivers - . . 

Druggists . 

Milliners . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . . . — .. 

BiUiket-mukers . 

Dyers... . . 

Editors . 

Miners . . 

Moulders . 

Bellfounders . v . . 

Expressmen . 

Factory  hands . . . . 

Farm  laborers . 

Music  sellers . 

Billiard  saloon  keepers . 

Blacksmiths . . 

Notaries  public . 

Blind-makers - - 

Boarding-house  keepers  ....... 

Boalbuiktera . 

Boatmen . 

Pishermon . . 

Foundcrymen . 

Frame-makers . 

116 

8 

26 

138 

10 

10 

1 

4 

637 

65 

80 

4 

90 

2 

0 

9 

19 

7 

181 

12 

7 

1 

26 

72 

17 

40 

10, 026 
763 

1 

2 

83 

7 

54 

151 

Nurses . . 

Oil-cloth  manufacturers . 

Ostlers . 

Bookbinders . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen.. 

Overseers.... . . . 

y 

Brewers . 

Glass  manufacturers ......... 

Patent-mediciuo  makers . 

Bridge-builders . . . 

Glaziers . . 

Brokers . 

Grocers  . . 

Pattern-makers . 

Builders . 

Gunsmiths _ _ _ _ _ 

Peddlers. . . 

Butchers . . . 

Ilair-workers ............... 

Photographers . 

Harness-makers  -  - _ 

Physicians.  -  ------------ — - 

Piano-forte  makers _ .... 

nnHwi.  fifntorff 

Tiat-bniders-  T _ _ _ 

Pilots.. . . . 

fnimpirLn 

pifm+prs  and  fimnovR. . . _ 

PlnHteyprp _ _ 

HovB(wl<1Hl<vrs . 

Plumbers. _ .............. 

Porte  i'S _ _ 

rnvy^ 

HutlriterB 

Cattle  dnalfvrs _  _ 

Printers . - . - . 

Ink  manufacturers. . . 

InnkooporB. . . 

Produce  dealers  ,, ,  _ 

CnUr-TrmWa 

Prnfuflpoif* _ _ 

Chandlers . . 1 

Insurance  agents . 

Publishers . 

Iron-founders . 

Iron-mongers . . . 

Pump-uinkers 

Cigai'-m akers  . ....J 

City  and  town  officers . 

Iren-workera . ' 

Quurrymcn . . . 

Railroad  men  — ..  — ...... 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers. 

Jewellers .... .... .......... 

Joiners-.... . -- . 

Refectory  keepers . 

Clerks... . . 

Clergymen . 

Judges  - . 

Laborers . . 

Lawyers . 

Reporters . 

Clock-makors . 

Clothiers . 

Riggers . - . 

Roofers  and  slaters . 

Coach-makers . . 

Lightning-rod-makers ....... 

Rojm-makers . . . . . . . 

ftaddlera.. _ _ 

flfillinn) 

Sail -makers  r  , _ , _ _ - 

CnminifiRinn  m ovf>U n_nf a 

Tnr>lrf^.f1i0  P 

SaOiug*iuafltorH _ _ _ 

rk  8'  . . 

L 

T  imnSviioona 

aunaresses . . 

J _ 

er  . . . 

wy 

OCCUPATIONS. 


5295 

199 

48 

233 

226 

7 

1,797 

2,638 

559 

128 


66 

77 

20 

3 

75 

1 

98 

1 

37 

4,141 

94 

404 


Screw-makers . 

Seamstresses . - 

Servants  - . . . 

Sextons . . . 

Sisters  of  Charity . ... 

Shingle-makers . 

Skip-carpenters . 

Shipmasters . 

Shoebiuders  . . . 

Shoemakers . . 

Showmen _ _ _ 

Silversmiths . . 

Speculators . 

Spinners . . . 

Spinsters . . . 

State  officers ............ 

Stationers . . . 

Stave-makers . 

JSteamboatinen . . . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters. 

Storekeepers . 

Students . . . 

Surgeons . . . 

Surveyors . 

Tailors . . . . . , 

Tail  cresses  . . 

Tanners . . 

Teachers . . 


"  Teamsters .......... 

*1  Telegraph  operators . 

4  Tinsmiths . . 


903 

4,870 

3 

36 

116 

12 

3 

830 

2 


52 


32 

4 


205 

104 

33 


318 
74 
95 
2, 131 
323 


176 


104 

67,743 

90 

5 

15 

34 

295 

2 

68 

11 

10 

626 

47 

1 

1 

8 

19 

173 

14 

2 

3 


Tobacconists . | 

Traders . . . 

Trimmers . . 

Trunk-makers . . . 

Turners....... . . 

Turpentine-makers  . . 

Umbrella  manufacturers . 

United  States  officers . . 

Upholsterers . 

'Warpers . . . . . . 

Watchmen . . . 

Watck-makors . . . . 

Weavers . 

Weighmaaters . . . 

Woll-diggorfl . . 

Wheelwrights . . 

Wine-makers . . . . . 

Wood-cutters ............  -  — 

Wood  dealers . 

Wooden-ware  manufacturers. . . 

Wool  combers  and  carders . 

Woollen  manufacturers - - 

Other  o  ccupations  and  unknown 


13 

168 

39 

22 

46 

1 

116 

28 

5 

45 

78 

299 

4 

38 

431 

3 

66 

12 

7 


770 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

Arkansas . 

46 

66 

232 

258 

291 

267 

263 

281 

194 

229 

471 

334 

294 

189 

108 

120 

2 

Ashley . 

62 

65 

354 

266 

395 

396 

346 

355 

261 

260 

492 

393 

301 

237 

214 

ISO 

3 

Benton . 

147 

153 

688 

673 

751 

771 

633 

026 

505 

491 

690 

734 

476 

413 

334 

2® 

4 

Bradley . 

100 

84 

440 

385 

460 

464 

438 

375 

310 

307 

528 

464 

339 

287 

225 

108 

5 

Calhoun . . . 

67 

59 

230 

226 

292 

256 

220 

210 

159 

163 

285 

255 

199 

165 

125 

71 

6 

Carroll . 

155 

167 

695 

690 

834 

735 

672 

C53 

516 

5-14 

740 

691 

437 

433 

285 

203 

8 

Clark . 

127 

97 

543 

529 

650 

665 

501 

041 

416 

387 

700 

S63 

483 

380 

284 

191 ; 

10 

Conway . 

118 

108 

412 

384 

485 

451 

428 

403 

347 

351 

53G 

496 

382 

288 

233 

181 

11 

Crawford . 

127 

127 

497 

466 

610 

581 

541 

506 

354 

414 

568 

567 

386 

357 

281 

201 

12 

Crittenden . 

39 

35 

170 

133 

191 

148 

129 

120 

109 

117 

399 

24!) 

287 

124 

114 

CO 

13 

Craighead . 

58 

57 

209 

233 

239 

212 

217 

184 

174 

177 

319 

279 

105 

130 

97 

75 

14 

Dallas . 

85 

71 

315 

333 

385 

368 

332 

321 

281 

294 

441 

370 

282 

211 

200 

175 

33 

153 

156 

16 

Drew . 

84 

96 

395 

401 

442 

435 

383 

374 

295 

331 

588 

447 

347 

249 

234 

103 

17 

Franklin . . 

122 

114 

479 

.  448 

557 

524 

460 

438 

359 

342 

584 

520 

340 

293 

223 

177 

67 

83 

285 

19 

Greene . 

97 

96 

439 

364 

469 

■165 

442 

380 

315 

332 

527 

494 

283 

291 

206 

108 

20 

Hempstead . 

114 

131 

649 

590 

725 

644 

631 

572 

470 

505 

865 

083 

525 

412 

345 

227 

21 

Hot  Spring . . . . . 

99 

93 

358 

355 

429 

425 

391 

325 

269 

296 

432 

379 

302 

251 

187 

134 

22 

Independence .  ........ . 

232 

831 

952 

877 

1, 0 66 

1,006 

970 

857 

791 

780 

1, 149 

1, 046 

726 

657 

4G7 

390 

23 

Izard . - . 

133 

145 

494 

430 

589 

562 

500 

523 

3  66 

401 

607 

550 

356 

348 

222 

.  S10 

24 

Jackson . 

121 

119 

544 

551 

555 

576 

562 

549 

421 

466 

953 

718 

593 

423 

307 

200 

25 

Jefferson . 

135 

137 

557 

492 

615 

540 

516 

480 

387 

399 

805 

683 

520 

390 

300 

187 

26 

Johnson . 

131 

125 

516 

475 

589 

526 

526 

463 

372 

375 

521 

524 

360 

332 

222 

178 

27 

Lafayette . 

83 

65 

316 

278 

351 

307 

282 

255 

208 

240 

436 

364 

294 

173 

160 

110 

28 

Lawrence . 

180 

158 

676 

588 

736 

676 

696 

027 

501 

505 

805 

747 

■  471 

420 

27G 

285 

29 

Madison . . . 

110 

117 

591 

559 

G4G 

C15 

589 

545 

415 

438 

601 

623 

348 

330 

250 

214 

30 

Marion . .] 

118 

■  83 

494 

408 

513 

475 

439 

421 

-  302 

343 

533 

449 

352 

312 

171 

170 

31 

32 

Mississippi . 

38 

'  42 

178 

158 

213 

181 

!  152 

159 

!  114 

139 

231 

227 

177 

134 

90 

61 

33 

Montgomery . 

’  71 

54 

258 

254 

337 

298 

317 

265 

188 

224 

286 

252 

186 

167 

111 

89 

34 

Newton . 

[  66 

69 

275 

263 

310 

306 

258 

240 

162 

1  189 

242 

2G7 

182 

155  : 

112 

97 

35 

Onachita . 

113 

129 

585 

527 

G59 

597 

504 

559 

491 

!  519 

930 

703 

544 

419 

381 

235 

36 

Perry . 

35 

43 

154 

152 

170 

162 

163 

143 

137 

,  105 

214 

183 

122 

107 

72 

65 

37 

Phillips . 

108 

93 

385 

3  9 

428 

386 

374 

344 

293 

280 

'  779 

541 

!  534 

!  313 

279 

157 

38 

Pike . 

67 

59 

305 

206 

356 

323 

311 

,  263 

883 

189 

293 

289 

214 

183 

127 

134 

39 

Poinsett . 

50 

58 

191 

170 

193 

175 

190 

1G5 

150 

137 

294 

229 

134 

111 

85 

89 

40 

Polk . 

100 

100 

329 

299 

342 

332 

277 

274 

224 

220 

331 

362 

234 

198 

122 

93 

41 

Pope . 

117 

103 

497 

447 

566 

555 

548 

479 

430 

440 

612 

583 

329 

310 

270 

222 

42 

Prairie . 

76 

97 

425 

354 

•  462 

444 

417 

402 

335 

341 

706 

520 

401 

279 

238 

180 

43 

Pulaski . 

150 

120 

480 

479 

569 

•  557 

515 

477 

431 

425 

1,090 

725 

682 

411 

369 

245 

44 

Randolph . 

81 

60 

458 

425 

472 

445 

443 

382 

316 

377 

581 

593 

349 

263 

210 

ICO 

45 

St.  Francis . 

104 

79 

385 

3G2 

486 

449 

9 

407 

353 

359 

693 

533 

419 

283 

■  250 

173 

40 

Saline . 

91 

99 

453 

431 

518 

481 

407 

417 

318 

307 

519 

467 

341 

275 

193 

154 

47 

Seott . 

105 

99 

396 

349 

432 

412 

3G5 

352 

275 

252 

453 

406 

245 

219 

167 

160 

48 

Searcy . 

96 

115 

425 

371 

491 

464 

429 

377 

276 

284 

374 

372 

279 

269 

173 

129 

49 

Sebastian . 

131 

149 

620 

619 

687 

663 

500 

540 

458 

443 

837 

748 

554 

445 

354 

250. 

50 

Serier . 

148 

136 

534 

510 

586 

563 

519 

471 

350 

369 

669 

G12 

462 

369 

260 

177 

51 

Union . . 

81 

84 

389 

389 

517 

480 

432 

352 

321 

343 

009 

478 

368 

274 

242 

188 

59 

Van  Buren . 

105 

98 

380 

367 

412 

418 

307 

391 

296 

288 

481 

409 

305 

257 

168 

101 

53 

■Washington . . 

246 

198 

993 

978 

1,139 

1,024 

1, 005 

879 

744 

692 

1,071 

1,070 

700 

636 

488 

416 

54 

"White . 

78 

79 

480 

463 

517 

504 

544 

490 

376 

431 

696 

627 

433 

313 

277 

200 

55 

Yell... . .... . 

82 

76 

350 

338 

427 

416 

432 

368 

321 

296 

535 

481 

331 

250 

180 

153 

Total . 

5,490 

5,383 

23,650 

22,099 

26,901 

25,224 

23,633 

21, 916 

17, 810 

18,252 

31,413 

27, 016 

19,793 

15,787  j 

12, 164 

9,307 

13 


STATE  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70, 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100, 

Abovo  100, 

Ago  unk’wn. 

Total. 

Aggregate, 

COUNTIES. 

2L 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

81 

119 

197 

114 

SI 

54 

65 

144 

83 

43 

40 

S3 

18 

6 

.  84 

15 

8 

5 

6 

16 

13 

8 

3 

1 

2,094 
2,592 
4,523 
3, 02C 

1,829 

1 

2 

76 

69 

2 

4,377 
2, 672 

8,905 

5,698 

3 

3 

1 

4 

23 

12 

lj  GGO 
4, 041 
1,011 

1, 462 

3,192 

5 

r 

l 

4,412 

711 

9,053 
1, 722 

6 

7 

187 

32 

116 

162 

110 

137 

24 

108 

128 

86 

69 

13 

44 

69 

30 

22 

3 

23 

23 

8 

22 

4 

11 

19 

s 

6 

1 

Chicot . 

79 

3 

1 

Clark . 

8 

1 

4,082 

4,163 
2, 791 

8, 845 
5, 895 

52 

68 

19 

25 

31 

20 
56 

59 

31 

39 

90 

53 
146 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

i 

10 

14 

6 

2 

3,597 

3,389 

11 

19 

16 

34 

2 

12 

55 

133 

05 

119 

111 

46 

90 

3G 

90 

4 

18 

3 

9 

19 

9 

15 

24 

11 

26 

15 

1 

1,414 

2,978 

13 

13 

1 

9 

12 

1 

3 

2,508 

1,532 

14 

1 

1 

1,183 

3,655 

Desha  .  . . 

15 

29 

37 

23 

1 

1 

2 

2, 626 

5,581 

16 

G 

2 

3 

6 

1 

17 

62 

2 

1 

5 

2,086 

1,850 

3,936 

Fulton  - . 

18 

8 

18 

10, 

20 

15 

i 

2, 934 
4,618 

5, 654 
6,589 

19 

128 

84 

214 

102 

55 

33 

3 

o 

3, 971 

Hempstead . . 

20 

97 

SGI 

134 

2,632 

2,387 

5,019 

Hot  Spring . 

21 

g 

6 

7 

~ 

6,793 

6,177 
3, 345 

12,970 
0,  831 

Independence -  . 

22 

50 

O 

o 

3,486 

Izard . 

23 

1 

24 

123 

132 

155 

82 

169 

133 

84 

120 

93 

60 

127 

126 

60 

64 

44 

91 

75 

67 

;  io 

1  25 

24 

31 

40 

49 

20 

47 

60 

38 

15 

|  19 

16 

21 

15 

22 

11 

18 

2 

8 

2 

7 

7 

6 

2 

2 

1 

3 

147 

61 

4,271 

3, 542 

7,813 

Jefferson . 

25 

2 

3, 476 

3, 163 

6,  639 

JOllDBOn  . . 

26 

1 

2, 263 

1,883 

4,146 

Lafayette  - . 

27 

18 

26 

17 

6 

20 

15 

18 

1 

9 

8 

1 

7 

6 

4, 654 
3,793 

4,221 

8,875 

Lawrence . 

28 

1 

3,  C51 

.7, 444 

Matlisou . 

29 

1 

3, 108 

2,815 

5, 923 

Marion . 

30 

96 

57 

95 

41 

41 

49 

46 

2 

1,276 

1,158 

2,434 

3,431 

Mississippi . 

31 

1 

1,853 

1,578 

Monroe . . 

32 

69 

76 

54 

9 

11 

5 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1,866 

1,675 

3,541 

Montgomery . 

33 

2 

| 

1,705 

1, 664 

3,369 

Now  ton . . 

34 

177 

.  135 

72 

59 

23 

13 

0 

7 

1 

1 

5 

I  3 

4,552 

1,138 

3,905 

1,024 

8,457 

2,162 

Ouachita . 

Perry . 

35 

36 

41 

117 

27 

72 

22 

53 

33 

19 

14 

43 

8 

8 

1 

10 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3,362 

2, 569 

5,931 

Phillips . . 

37 

1 

2,017 

1,781 

3,798 

Pike . . 

38 

79 

48 

56  | 

31  ! 

23 

17 

9 

5 

2 

1,368 

1,167 

2,535 

Poinsett . . 

39 

4 

5 

3 

2,109 

1, 981 

4,090 

Polk . 

40 

88 

65  i 

46 

26 

13 

23 

6 

9 

11 

3  ! 

1 

1 

| 

3, 600 

3,305 

2,750 

0, 905 

Pope . . . 

41 

144 

135 

104 

85 

59 

59 

48 

* 

3 

1 . 

3, 265 

6,015 

prairie . . 

42 

31 

8 

2 

2 

1 

4,555 

3,632 

8,187 

Pul  asti . 

43 

182 

133 

74 

47 

53 

64 

43 

11 

6 

1 ' 

3 

4 

»  1 

1 

3,079 

2,823 

5,902 

Randolph . 

•44 

112 

110 

117 

83 

24 

8 

15 

.  13 

7 

U 

1 

1 

3,272 

2,779 

6,051* 

St.  Prancis . 

45 

83 

97 

35 

40 

3,096 

2,795 

5,891 

Saline . 

46 

7 

2 

2 

3 

2, 578 

2, 352 

4,  930 
5,178 

Scott . 

47 

89 

63 

41 
*•  50 

63 

72 

55 

41 

143 

28 

6 

12 

17 

11 

25 

4 

15 

14 

12 

19 

6 

33 

2 

2,686 

2, 492 

gearcy . . 

48 

78 

195 

147 

152 

66 

130 

104 

101 

27 

51 

54 

54 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6 

2 

4 

2 

x 

19 

6 

1 

3 

4,498 

3,768 

.  4,057 
3,382 

8,555 

7,150 

Sebastian . 

Sovler . . 

49 

50 

1 

5 

1 

x 

3,194 

2,664 

3,763 
2, 493 

6,957 

5,157 

Union . 

Van  Buren  . . . 

51 

52 

96 

267 

64 

228 

28 

103 

9 

42 

1 

6,844 

6,262 

13, 106 

Washington . 

53 

2 

1 

1 

19 

1 

3, 621 

3,260 

6, 881 

Whito . 

54 

132 

100 

50 

34 

17 

5 

Q 

1 

2, 838 

2,497 

5,335 

Veil . 

55 

106 

73 

51 

36 

11 

6 

6 

3 

6, 474 

4,829 

9, 951 

2,000 

757 

551 

160 

148 

83 

17 

7 

7 

852 

100 

171,477 

152, 666 

324,143 

_ 
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STATE  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

SO  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ar.  |  p. 

M. 

F. 

hi. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

. 

1 

1 

i 

3 

. 

TTrtfc  Spring  . . . 

Jackson ........ _ _ _ 

Jefferson ................. 

1 

2 

_  _ 

t 

1 

1 

2 

Tjfl.iv ranee _ .......... ... 

1 

Marion .......... ......... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i; . 

Ouachita . 

1 

Phillips . . 

1 

1 

Pulaski . 

2 

1 

3 

Sebastian . . . . . 

1 . 

Washington  .............. 

o 

a 

i 

1 

3 

5 

4 

4 

g 

j  4 

1 

i 

■White . . . ... 

1 

1 

i 

Total.. . . 

1 

3 

1 .  ..  . . 

g 

7 

g 

5 

11 

13 

7 

g 

11 

|  11 

6 

r 

!  7 

SLATE. 


1 

Arkansas . . 

7G 

85 

334 

327 

342 

315 

303 

265 

248 

246 

651 

488 

344 

305 

1*8 

158 

2 

Ashley. . . . 

44 

70 

258 

290 

297 

304 

274 

253 

236 

233 

343 

377 

191 

237 

107 

107 

3 

Benton . . 

4 

9 

28 

23 

31 

31 

32 

27 

25 

23 

44 

44 

16 

17 

6 

13 

4 

Bradley . 

32 

47 

173 

236 

214 

218 

198 

205 

135 

186 

235 

235 

131 

148 

77 

87 

5 

Calhoun . 

17 

20 

61 

71 

73 

73 

83 

66 

55 

59 

108 

95 

47 

00 

24 

3G 

6 

Carroll . . . . . 

10 

4 

31 

28 

23 

36 

29 

24 

23 

33 

16 

26 

9 

14 

7 

7 

8 

Clark . . . 

34 

42 

159 

167 

172 

177 

145 

1G5 

139 

145 

'‘hm 

199 

99 

114 

55 

05 

9 

Columbia . 

77 

82 

354 

-  329 

276 

278 

238 

210 

198 

208 

329 

288 

177 

170 

93 

114 

10 

Comvay . 

15 

15 

GO 

5G 

55 

GO 

42 

62 

23 

40 

84 

75 

54 

63 

31 

35 

11 

Crawford. . . 

18 

20 

50 

61 

64 

72 

60 

70 

44 

53 

68 

80 

51 

49 

26 

31 

12 

Crittenden . . 

36 

37 

146 

148 

100 

115 

153 

131 

127 

126 

294 

248 

165 

138 

82 

M 

13 

Craighead . 

2 

2 

7 

3 

G 

4 

7 

9 

5 

4 

8 

9 

5 

8 

2 

1 

15 

Desha. . . 

57 

63 

182 

241 

213 

217 

213 

173 

248 

267 

518 

410 

266 

151 

103 

10 

Drew . 

•H 

47 

258 

255 

260 

293 

257 

245 

198 

223 

338 

318 

100 

201 

117 

117 

17 

Franklin . . 

H 

90 

.  74 

81 

82 

'88 

72 

44 

53 

94 

92 

42 

35 

25 

36 

10 

Ore  one . . 

8 

2 

13 

13 

14 

25 

11 

16 

10 

11 

14 

24 

7 

9 

2 

6 

so 

Hempstead. . . 

!  67 

48 

349 

390 

424 

374 

418. 

377 

294 

352 

531  j 

485 

281 

310 

205 

172 

21 

;  Hot  Spring . 

;  12 

13 

44 

38 

39 

52 

51 

45 

28 

40 

50 

52  : 

35 

37 

24 

21 

22 

Independence  . 

21 

21 

108 

98 

104 

99 

112 

119 

77 

91 

95 

97 

67 

79 

35 

<15 

S3 

Izard . . . - . 

4 

10 

27 

33 

30 

28 

35 

27 

21  ! 

30 

24  . 

34  ; 

20 

*17 

13 

9 

24 

Jackson . 

36 

i  45 

190  1 

163 

156 

194 

'  181 

175 

158 

185 

266 

273 

139 

138 

68 

G9 

25 

Jefferson . . . 1 

101 

114 

418 

440 

455 

436 

452 

389 

443 

454 

947 

858  1 

451 

391 

233 

223 

26 

Johnson.......... . ! 

8 

1  24 

80 

71 

88 

73 

.71 

69 

49  j 

55 

•  90 

92 

44 

55 

34 

23 

27 

Lafayette  . . . . ! 

77 

72 

282 

255 

315 

258 

308 

244 

276  i 

273 

472 

422 

283 

233 

145 

155 

28 

Lawrencn . . . ' 

11 

12 

37 

38 

47 

33 

37 

36 

*33 

.  40 

36 

42 

24 

22  | 

15 

10  1 

29 

30 

Madison. . . . 

TVfflrinti _ 

4 

3 

27 

30 

23 j 

29 

23  j 

22 

17 

\  24 

.27  | 

19  j 

5 

23  ! 

7 

9  : 

31 

lUlHRlHRippi 

4 

4 

118 

4 

118 

109 

100 

103 

83 

91 

10 

15 

38 

31  i 

32 

Monroe... . . . 

26 

27 

145 

141  : 

164 

134 

149 

152 

155  i 

159 

1^6 

236 

135 

221 

153  , 

130 

70 

73' 

33 

Montgomery. . . 

1 

1 

11 

4 

7 

6 

9  ! 

6 

6  1 

8 

9 

10 

2 ! 

7 

3 

2  | 

34 

Newton . . . . . 

3 

2 

•» 

1 

3  j 

4 

2 

1 

1  j 

as 

Ouachita . 

55 

96 

338  ; 

321  ; 

378 

370 

299 

324 

248 

257 

375 

430 

219 

224 

m 

U9 

36 

Perry . 

3 

4 

17 

■  16  ! 

23 

29 

24 

23 

15 

24 

!  38  ! 

!  21 

15 ! 

14 

5 

10 ! 

37 

Phillips . 

135 

139 

’  572  | 

607 

595  ; 

.  578 

551 

491 

523 

493 

1, 077  : 

•  906 

618  . 

507 

332 

283 

r»s 

Pike . 

i  4 

2. 

17  i 

16  i 

24  i 

14 

15  1 

18 

11 J 

17 

23  i 

21 

11 

i  8  1 

4 

9  ; 
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FREE  COLORED. 


00  and  t 

inder  00. 

I 

j  60  and  i 

index1 70. 

1 70  and  u 

aider  80, 

1 80  and  v 

inder  90. 1 

|90  and  under  100. j 

Above  100.  Agem 

nk’wn.  Total.  ! 

L 

1 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  M. 

P.  ]  M. 

F.  j 

j 

II 

1 

re  ^ 

Prvli,  hfa, 

1 

rrnx  rWr1 

1 

Pmlfriinnil 

TV.11o  a 

3 

1  ! 

. 1 

. 

. j  8 

1 

■ 

| 

1  I 

Hot  Spring . 

1 

0  I  0 

j  4 

3  1 7 

1 

1 

I  a 

3 

Lafayette .... .... 

1 

6  8 

IVfarJnp 

. !  l 

.  1 

OiifipWIn.  .... 

1 

1 

'  i 

3  4 

1 

1 

1 

1  7  ! 

1  j 

Pulaski ....  ...... 

,Sobfi  pf ?  nil  . 

S  : 

g 

j 

. 

SO  47 

Washington . 

! 

1 

■ 

1  3 

10 

7 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  . 1 

.  72 

; 

<2  1  144 

SLAVE. 


58 

75 

39 

2 

51 

24 

41 

17  j 

2,603 

1,818 

2,318 

1,943 

194 

1,427 

489 

178 
3, 624 
1,131 
1,785 
425 

455 

1,116 

43 

3,629 

1,829 

53 

24 

2 

7  j 

3  3 

1  1 

5  11 

j 

1 

43 

2 

19 

i 

36 

12 

4 

21 

3 

5  ! 

1 

16 

3 

6 

492 

1 

60 

I  . 

146 

107 

81 

3,888 

24 

39 

30 

48 

6  ; 

1  j 

1 

29 

19 

9 

9 

22 

2 

27 

7 

13 

9 

5 

39 

G 

5* 

3 

4  1 

! 

403 

1,231 

44 

30 

1 

36 

51 

42 

2 

34 

S3 

io ; 

66 

35 

30 

19 

5  1 

1  i  l  . 

21 

11 

28 

11 

3 

1 

89 

9 

2 

4 

! 

493 

33 

82 

469 

55 

107 

i  ( 

1 

1 

.  .  1  . 

189  frrQf*nft  r-,--  _ 

'  102 

63 

5 

10 

41 

8 

1  | 

4 

3  1  . . . 

.  X  ...... 

2,733 

2,665 

315 

690 

5, 398  Hemp  stead ....... 

8 

8 

8 

13 

.  1  . 

298 

613  Hot  Spring . ’ 

13 

21 

3  X 

4  . . 

647 

1, 337  Independence  .... 

5 

35 

8 

2 

4 

7 

1  . 

181 

201 

382  Izard . . 

29 

20 

4  ; 

2  . 

12  5 

1  1 

7  4 

1,254 

3,667 

1,281 

3,479 

487 

2, 535  .Tnftkpnn  - 

98 

105 

51 

51 

3  1  1 

1  . 

9  *1 

7, 146  .Tflfforsnn  _ _ ... 

12 

11 

58 

9 

4 

13 

486 

973  Jolmson. . 

86 

A 

35 

3 

32 

i  3 

8 

6  3  3 

2,294 

2,017 

247 

4,311  Lafayette . 

if  (14  T  ,n.wwn  ao 

1 

2 

1 

3 

134 

118 

162 

29G  Madison . 

7 

143 

715 

1,088 

261  Marion  - _ r  . 

29 

21 

26 

11 

14 

14 

15 

3 

4 

a  i  . 

746 

1, 138 

1,461  MifiRiR.qippi _ _  _  _ . 

21 

1 

A  1 

5,  *10(1  Mon  von 

48 

44 

1 

. . ^ 

. .  . . 

12 

12 

24  NflWtnil 

67 

69 

37 

35 

2  2 

1  1 

2,187 

2,291 

4,478  Onanbitn 

5 

6 

6 

3 

......  1  . 

152 

151 

303  Perry.... . . 

154 

123  [ 

84 

80  : 

1  . 

4. 675 

4,266 

8, 941  Phillips . 

1  j 

2  i 

3  1 

T 

1  ........ 

4  J  .  4 

.  114  ' 

113 

227  Pika . 

16 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


SLAVE— Continued. 


COUNTIES, 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50.: 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

H. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M, 

P. 

39 

Poinsett . . . 

13 

19 

71 

79 

70 

74 

83 

75 

64 

87 

103 

100 

55 

oe 

37 

95 

40 

Polk . 

3 

2 

19 

13 

14 

17 

18 

12 

8 

12 

10 

25 

2 

8 

2 

0 

tti 

Pope . 

20 

20 

69 

83 

88 

80 

80 

08 

59 

56 

99 

91 

30 

41 

30 

31 

42 

Prairie . 

40 

46 

212 

220 

219 

213 

175 

206 

104 

174 

334 

294 

131 

135 

75 

79 

43 

Pulaski . 

53 

50 

205 

207 

222 

236 

231 

240 

221 

224 

437 

362 

210 

206 

103 

117 

44 

Randolph . 

3 

3 

33 

25 

23 

32 

24 

24 

19 

26 

34 

33 

18 

22 

9 

0 

45 

St.  Francis . 

47 

32 

184 

181 

151 

222 

211 

184 

188 

172 

262 

230 

142 

142 

93 

77 

46 

Saline . 

14 

12 

64 

61 

63 

6*1 

55 

50 

47 

44 

63 

69 

25 

53 

11 

20 

47 

Scott. .................... 

* 

20 

48 

Searcy. . . . . 

4 

8 

11 

9 

7 

n 

49 

Sebastian . 

15 

9 

46| 

46 

48  j 

56 

54 

62  j 

36 

58 

50 

04 

27 

48 

20 

10 

50  ' 

Sevier . . 

56 

93 

55 

69 

232 
447  1 

240 

493  : 

277 

525 

246 

513 

248  j 
348 

247 

377 

209 

334 

196 

373 

343 

737 

299 

714 

154 

361 

201 

298 

121 

173 

90 

196 

52 

VanBuren . 

3 

2 

16 

10 

23 

19 

15 

18 

8 

19 

11 

17  j 

7 

.  13 

4 

7 

53 

Washington . . 

25 

29 

120 

94 

136 

123 

127  l 

115 

100 

102 

133 

125 

49 

80 

30 

47 

54 

White... . 

1G 

9 

104 

91 

89  , 

121 

106 

115 

81 

98 

146  j 

160 

81 

83 

38 

39 

55 

Yell . 

11 

16 

72 

68 

98 

•  71 

79  j 

71  , 

66 

57 

91 

88 

54 

58 

29 

28 

Total . | 

1,638 

1,743 

7,506 

7,638 

8,273 

8,056 

7,459 

7,090 

6,490 

6,997 

12,107 

11, 117 

6,398 

6,164 

3,502 

3,400 

AGGREGATE. 


Aggregate. 
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SLAVE— Continued. 


4,829 

2,951 

2,030 

757  551 

160  148 

22 

17 

7 

7 

252 

100  171, 477 

152,566 

324, 143 

Total  whites . 

1 

2 

1 

i 

.  72 

72 

144 

Total  Iron  colored. 

2 

1,480 

934 

830 

207  194 

46  71 

20 

31 

11 

so 

2 

B  50,174 

54,941 

111,  115 

Total  slaves . 

3 

1 

.  24 

24 

48 

j  Total  Indians - * 

4 

;  e.aic 

3, 880 

2,868 

965  745 

207  319 

42 

50 

19 

28 

254 

108  227, 747 

207,703 

|  435,450 

_ 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOB  AND  CONDITION. 


SLAVE. 

WHITE. 

FREE 

COUNTIES. 

COLORED. 

s 

s 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

1 

I 

1 

< 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

§ 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

H 

1,829 

3,923 
4, 829 

3,923 

4,829 

8,922 

2,312 

2,034 

4, 346 

291 

284 

SIS 

4, 921 
3, 761 

8,844 

8,590 

9,306 

1,632 

1,728 

3,360 

186 

215 

401 

Rent''" 

4,534 

4,  387 

8, 921 
5,698 

1 

1 

144 

152 

296 

46 

42 

88 

384 

3,020 

1,GG0 

5,698 

1,212 

391 

1,370 

2,582 

51 

57 

108 

2,690 

981 

1,462 

3,122 

9,033 

1,722 

7,521 

391 

782 

101 

98 

199 

4,103 

0,383 

no.w.11 

101 

112 

213 

66 

117 

1,011 

3,900 

1,722 

7,516 

8,845 

3,838 

3,576 

7,414 

50 

48 

98 

7, 512 

3,520 

2 

3 

5 

979 

1,021 

2,000 

3,293 

104 

110 

214 

2,214 
3, 599 

9,735 

12,449 

3 

2 

5 

8,850 

1, 657 

1,G36 

157 

149 

301! 

3,104 

3,597 

5,895 

6,992 

2,573 

2,979 

4,789 

328 

339 

667 

49 

86 

135 

802 

3,389 
1,051 
1, 414 
2, 280 

6,986 

6 

6 

260 

302 

562 

143 

153 

296 

858 

7,850 

4,920 

1,061 

32 

970 

2,031 

170 

146 

316 

l  nnyl 

1 

1 

31 

.  63 

12 

12 

24 

87 

alloc 

2,508 

4,788 

1 

1 

1,738 

1, 488 

3,226 

127 

141 

268 

3, 494 

8,283 

1, 532 

1,123 

2,655 

8 

12 

20 

2,675 

1,744 

X.U2I 

*  3, 365 

211 

208 

410 

3, 78*1 

6,4511 

5,581 

0,336 

1,560 

1,624 

3, 184 

165 

148 

313 

3,497 

962 

9,078 

7,298 

3, 319 

3, 011 

6,330 

4 

2 

6 

430 

396 

826 

63 

■73 

136 

2,080 
2,934 
4,018 
2, 632 

1,850 
2,720 
3, 971* 
2,387 

3,936 

25 

40 

8 

15 

23 

88 

4,024 

5,813 

5,654 

5,654 

8,591 

5,022 

59 

72 

131 

23 

35 

58 

189 

8,589 

5,019 

12,970 

2,403 

2,334 

281 

4,737 

661 

2 

1 

3 

2G2 

543 

36 

34 

70 

613 

5, 635 

0,793 

3,487 

12, 970 
6,833 
7, 958 
7,825 

550 

1,337 

14,307 

TmJ| 

117 

132 

249 

69 

133 

Jntibantl 

1 

1 

958 

990 

1,948 

291 

587 

10,493 
14, 971 

Jefferson . . . 

4,271 
3, 476 

3,542 

7,813 

3 

9 

12 

3,182 

3,035 

6,217 

485 

444 

929 

7,146 

3,163 

1,883 

6,639 

6, 639 
4,153 

370 

357 

727 

130 

246 

973 

7,612 

Lafayette ...... .......... 

2,263 

4,146 

4 

3 

7 

2,013 

1,793 

3,806 

281 

224 

505 

4,  311 

8,461 

T,JlWrpl,eO  -  t _ r  r  r  -  , 

4, 654 

'  4, 221 

8,875 

7,444 

3 

3 

8,878  : 
7,444 
5, 931  | 

218 

212 

430 

29 

35 

64 

491 

9,372 

3,793 
3, 108 

3, 651 
2, 815 

102 

94 

131 

107 

233 

201 

32 

24 

31 

36 

63 

60 

296 

261 

•  7, 740 
6, 192 

5,923 

2 

6 

8 

.  T  r , , 

1,276 

1,158 
1,578 
1,675 
1,  664 
3,905 

2,434 

2,434 
3,431  j 
3,541 
3, 369 
8,458 
2,162 
5, 936 

635 

614 

1,249 
1, 949 

66  j 

111 

101 

212 

1,461 

2,226 

92 

3,895 

*r™™»pp 

1,853 

3,431 
3, 541 

996 

953 

142 

135 

277 

f>,  657 
3, 633 

1,866 

1,705 

35 

31 

13 

13 

26 

VanfnsmtHy 

Newton . 

3, 369 

8 

11 

19 

4 

1 

5 

24 

3,393 

0»ncJ>ita 

4, 552 

8,457 
2, 162 

1 

1 

1,779 

1, 813 

3, 592  1 
247 

408 

478 

886 

4,478 

13, 936 
2, 403 

Pnnry 

1,138 

3,363 

1,024 

124 

123 

28 

28 

36 

303  , 

Phillips . 

2,569 

5,932 
3, 798 
2,535 
4,090 

'  1 

3 

4 

4,109 

3,763 

7,872 

566 

503 

3,069 

8, 941  ! 

14, 876 

Pikn  . 

!  s'017i 

1, 368  ! 
2, 109  | 
3,600  ; 
3,265 
4,555' 
3,079 
3, 272 

1, 781 

3,798 

2,535 

94 

95 

189 

20 

18 

38 

227 

4,025 

PnfnRpft _ . 

1,167 
1,981 
3, 305 
2,750 

402 

454 

856 

120 

110 

230 

1, 086  ! 
172 

3, 631 

Polk 

4, 090 
6, 905 
6,015 
8,194 
5,902 
6,051 

47 

59 

106 

30 

!  36 

66 

4,262 

6, 905 

433 

420 

853 

55 

i  70.. 

125 

978 

7, 083 
8, 851 

Prairjn _ 

0,015 

1, 149 

1,153 

2,302 

263 

274  1 

537 

2, 839 
3, 505  : 
359  : 

PulnRki 

3,633 

2,823 

2,779 

8, 187 
5, 902 

6 

1 

7 

1,517 

115 

1,388 

134 

2, 905 
219 

265 

335 

600 

11, 699 
6,261 
8,672 

60 

50 

110  ' 

fit  Praunifi ...  . 

i  6, 051 

5, 891 

1,141 

1, 133 
342 

2,274 

183 

164 

347  ; 

2,  C21 

Saline  . 

3, 096  ' 

2, 795 

5,891 
4,930 
5,178 
8,558 
7,150 
5,957 
5,157 
13, 180  : 
6,88*1 

.  314 

656 

47 

46 

93 

749  ■ 

6,619 

5,115 

ficott . . 

2,578  ! 
I  2  680  ! 

2,352 

4, 930 

79 

71 

150 

30 

35  ; 

65 

215  ; 

2,492 

4,058 

3,382 

2,763 

5, 178 

38 

34 

72 

11 

10 

21 

93 

5, 271 
9,238 
10,510 
12,288 

'tahmiMfin 

4, 499  { 

8,557 

7,150 

x 

250 

295 

61 

74 

135  : 

680  : 
3, 366  ! 
6, 331  ' 
200 

^vi<iii 

3.7G8 
3, 194 
2, 664 
6,859 
3, 621 

1,469 

3,092 

1,407 

3,027 

2,876  j 
6, 119 
161 

248 

!  242 

490 

TTninn 

5,957 

69 

1  i 

143  | 

212 

Van  Rnrp.ti _ , 

1  2, 493 

5, 157 

79 

82 

14 

25 

39 

5,337 

6,274 

13, 133 

6  881 

27 

20 

47 

3 

554 

563 

567 
600  I 

1,121 

1,163 

187 

124 

185 

145 

372 

269 

1, 493 
1, 432 

14,673 
8, 316 

-OTl.if.  ^ 

yell,....., . . . . 

2,838 

2,497 

5,335 

5, 335 

.  482  ; 

436 

918 

41 

39 

80 

998 

6,333 

Total . . 

171, 501 

152,690 

324,191 

72 

72 

144 

324,335 

49,236 

47,830 

97, 066 

6,938 

7,  111 

14, 049 

111,  115 

435, 450 

NOTE. — Of  tlie  free  colored  population,  fory-two  are  male  and  forty-fivo  female  mulaltoes.  Forty-eight  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED, 

Total  free. 

SLAVE. 

.  M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

AT. 

F. 

Total. 

600 

95 

122 

217 

i. ,  . 

468 

875 

C> 

177 

7 

2 

9 

73 

148 

673 

157 

137 

294 

154 

Hf1?  Sprang  - _  -■ 

Hot  Spring _ - _ _ 

123 

123 

44 

34 

78 

TVfnfliROn  -  -  - 

251 

Hewton  .  -  -  r , 

41 

39 

80 

80 

j»T„. 

p,jttln  _ 

Pulaski . . . . 

1,674 

1,200 

2,874 

6 

1 

T 

2,881 

373 

473 

E40 

(lonway _ 

150 

120 

270 

270 

31 

49 

80 

>r _ iling 

' 

142 

136 

278 

278 

65 

81 

■  146 

36 

40 

76 

76 

PIuq  Bluff 

Jf'ffovunrj _ 

608 

446 

1,054 

1 

1 

2 

1,056 

144 

196 

310 

■\VkitO . .  . 

237 

203 

440 

440 

90 

91 

181 

Spring  Hill 

19 

10 

29 

i . 

29 

179 

193 

372 

385 

365 

750 

6 

r  6 

756 

95 

118 

213 

1 

Aggregate, 


817 
670 
2,219 
186 
464 
967 
1,530 
154 
201 
251 
80 
3,727 
350 
424 
76 
1, 396 
621 
401 
969 


Table  No.  4.— TREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Totalfree  native  bom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  free  foreign  tiorn. 

Aggregate  free  popu¬ 
lation. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

u. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. . 

F. 

Total. 

3,862 

-  45 

10 

61 

Cl 

3,923 

4,79C 

27 

6 

33 

33 

4, 829 

8,901 

17 

4 

21 

21 

8,  922 

2,665 

5,667 

24 

7 

31 

31 

5, 698 

1,654 

3,114 

G 

2 

8 

8 

3,122 

9, 047 

1 

6 

G 

9, 053 

1, 639 

73 

10 

83 

83 

1,722 

3,521 

. 

2 

3 

5 

7,499 

17 

5 

22 

22 

7, 521 

8,  824 

8,829 

15 

6 

21 

21 

8,850 

5,857 

26 

12 

38 

38 

5,895 

3,  505 

2 

4 

0,859 

92 

41 

133 

133 

6, 992 

2,413 

143 

17 

160 

160  j 

2,573 

4 

4 

4 

2,979 

Dallas . . . 

1 

1 

4,761 

22 

G 

28 

28 

4,789 

Deal  a . . . . 

1, 411 

1,086 

2, 497 

7 

8 

15 

1 

4 

5 

2,517 

121 

37 

158 

158 

2,675 

Drew . . 

5,555 

S3 

3 

26 

26 

5,  581 

Franklin _ _ _ 

1 

6,313 

17 

6 

23 

23 

6,336 

Fnlinn  „ _  , 

3,932' 

4 

4 

4 

3,D3G 

2,  932 

2,720 

5,  652 

5,652 

2 

2 

2 

5,054 

3  962 

8  552 

2 

2 

8,554 

28 

9 

37 

37 

8,591 

TTrtt  Spring 

2,  600 
6  734 

2,374 

6,158 

4  974 

2 

i  1 

3 

4,977 

32 

13 

45 

45 

5,022 

Inririppinrfanf'p  . .  , 

12, 892 

12,892 

59 

19 

78 

78 

12, 970 

Izard . 

3  483 

3,345 

6,  828 

! 

6,828 

4 

1 

5 

5 

6,833 

Jefferson. . . 

4,179 

3,507 

7,686 

1 

I  7 

8 

2 

2 

4 

7,698 

92 

35 

127 

127 

7,825 

Tnhri^nn 

3,470 
4  133 

3,163 

3,702 

6  633 

6, 633 

6 

6 

6 

6,639 

.Tanlcsnn  _TT„-„_”  T,„P 

7,835 

1 

7,836 

101 

21 

122 

122 

7,958 

Lflfaynfffl _ , _ T*T. 

2,249 
4,  633 

1,879 

4,128 

|  1 

4 

3 

7 

4,135 

14 

4 

18  : 

18 

4,153 

4,210 
3  651 

8,843 

7  440 

3 

j 

3 

8,846 

21 

11 

32 

32 

8,878 

MAtH  nn 

3,789 
3, 102 

7,440 

4 

4 

4 

7,444 

MRrJftn 

2,815 

1  153 

5, 917 

2 

6 

8 

5,925 

6 

6 

6 

5,931 

1  255 

2, 408 

1 

2,408 

21 

5 

26 

26 

2, 434 

linnivui  _ 

1  823 

1, 575 

3,  398 

3,398 

30 

3 

33 

33 

3, 431 

1,675 

1.662 

3,541 
3,366  1 

3,541 

3,541 

Montgomery .............. 

Newton . 

1.704 

. r  '  ■ 

3,366 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3,369 
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Table  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATTVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Total  free  native  born. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  free  foreign,  bom. 

1 

d 

s 

$ 

’ 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

53 

* 

1, 127 

1,014 

IQ 

67 

8,  ‘158 

’ 

^7Q1 

VI 

6 

iUa 

r 

5,038 

Polk . . . 

2,101 

1,977 

4, 078 

4’ 

J* 

2, 635 

3,589 

r  flQo 

2 

if> 

3 

-PrjL* 

J  - 

rG 

13 

Pulaski....... . . 

4, 002 

3,376 

6 

553 

809 

pm 

6, 01,1 

Randolph . 

3, 057 

2, 817 

5, 874 

*  fi 

Rt,  Pranp.lfl.. _ 

3,  335 

fi,  Oil 

37 

Saline  ... _ 

Scott . . 

2,571 

2,350 

4,921 

9 

2,684 

2,491 

5,175 

. 

3 

* 

Sebastian . . 

4, 161 

3,812 

7,973 

1 

1 

246 

Sevier . . 

3,746 

3,365 

7,111 

* 

22 

‘  A 

TTuInn 

3,146 

2,746 

5,892 

5,057 

Van  Huron. . . . . 

8,660 

2,493 

5,153 

5  153  1 

4 

bo 

(w 

Washington . 

6,786 

6,237 

13, 023 

1 

1 

2 

26 

10- 

45  | 

13, 070 

73 

37  I 

110 

4 

no 

13,180 

Wliito . . . 

3.602 

3, 247 

6,849 

1 

1 

2  | 

6, 852 
5, 30/ 

19 

32 

28 

YelL . 

2,816 

2, 491 

5, 307  ! 

o 

. 

; 

28 

Total . 

168,901 

|  151,691 

320,592 

30 

l 

27 

! 

57 

.  41  j 

45 

8G  j 

320, 735 

2,600 

999 

3, 599 

3,600  , 

324,335 

Note, — 84  male  and  24  female  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
*  Includes  1  mulatto. 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

24,433 

Arkansas . . . 

124,043 

Rhode  Island . 

53 

Africa....... . 

1 

Ireland . 

1, 313 

California . . . 

36 

South  Carolina . 

10,704 

Australia . . 

3 

Italy . 

17 

Delaware . . 

103 

Toxaa . 

1,565 

154 

s  . . 

3 

18,031 

3, 899 

6,484 

Illinois . . . 

China . 

2, 554 

37 

82 

7 

Iowa  . . 

214 

Territories . 

England.. . . 

375 

Scotland . 

131 

Kansas . . . . 

Kentucky . . 

43 

11,083 

At  sen . 

6 

710 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

8 

235 

Spain . 

35 

DouiBiana . . . 

2,313 

Maine . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts — . . 

112 

431 

217 

Aggregate  native . 

320,594 

Austria .  34 

Bavaria . 108 

Baden .  59 

Switzerland . . . 

South  America. . . . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

42 

3 

Michigan . 

Minnesota......... . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . . 

66 

9 

16,351 
8, 638 
69 

Hesse .  37 

Nassau.—.... .  5 

PruflBia .  154 

Wnrtemborg .  75 

Germany,  (not  spe¬ 

Turkey. . ... 

West  Indies . 

Wales . . . 

10 

10 

145 

New  Hampshire . 

Other  foreign  countries ........ 

New  Jersey . . 

115 

897 

cified)  .  671 

Aggregate  foreign . 

3, 741 

North  fjjnvfllnfv 

1,143 

Aggregate  native . 

330,  594 

11*  513 

Total  Germany. .......... 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  .. 

/Wgrm 

8 

Total . ..J 

334, 355 

65 
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Table  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


Actor*. . . . . . 

Agents . . . - . . 

Agricultural  implement  manufacturers 

Apprentices . 

Architects . 

Artists . * . 

Auctioneers . . . 


Baiters . . . . 

Bankers ......  — . . 

Barbers . . 

Barkeepers . . 

Blacksmiths . . 

Boarding-houso  keepers . . 

Bo  at  builders . . . 

Boatmen. . . . 

Bookbinders . . 

Booksellers . . 

Brewers . . . 

Bricklayers . . 

Brick-makers . . . 

Brokers . . . 

Builders . . 

Butchers . . . 

Button-makers . 

Cabiuot-makora . 

Carpenters . . . . . 

Carriers . . . 

Carters . . . 

Cattle  dealers . 

Chandlers . 

Civil  nnd  mechanical  engineers. 

Clerks . . . 

Clergymen. . 

Clock-makers . 

Coach-makers . 

Collectors . 

Commission  merchants . 

Confectioners . 

Contractors . . 

Cooks . . . 

Coopers . . 

Coppersmiths . . . . 

Daguerreotyplsts  — . . 

D  ancing  teachers . 

Dentists.... . . . 

Die-sinkers . 

Distillers . . . . . 

Domestics . . . 

Drivers . 

Druggists . . . 

Editors . . . 

Engravers . . . 

Factory  hands . . . 

Farmers. . . . 


35 

7 
78 

2 

28 

3 

27 

2 

17 

63 

1,094 

17 

14 

96 

4 

4 
3 

ICO 

36 

5 

8 

37 
8 

133 
1, 613 
91 
5 
27 
26 

97 
972 
494 

2 

49 

2 

8 

22 

20 

10 

48 

5 


Ferrymen . . 

Firemon... . 

Fishermen . . 

Founderymcn . . 

Gardoners . 

Gas-makers . 

Grocers . . 

Gunsmiths . 

Harness-makers . 

Hatters . . 

Horse-dealers . 

Housekeepers . 

Hunters . . 

Innkeepers . . 

Jewellers . . 

Joiners . . 

Judges . . 

Laborers . 

Lawyers . . 

Livery-stable  keepors . 
Lumbermen .......... 

Laimdro8se8 . . . . 

Machinists . . 

Mantua-makers . . 

Manufacturers . . 

Mariners . 

MusonB . . 

Mechanics . 

Merchants . 

Midwives . 

Millers . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . . 

Miners . . . 

Mouldors . 

Musicians . . . 

Music  teachers . 

Notaries  public . 

Nurserymen . 

Nurses . . . . 


19 

3 

32 

5 

7 

797 

71 

80 

38 

2 

9 

48, 475 
8, 350 


Oculists...... ... 

Officers,  (public) 

Ostlers . . 

Overseers . . 

Painters . . 

Pattern-makers . . 

Peddlers . 

Physicians - ... 

Pilots . 

Planters . . 

Plasterers  . 

Plumbers . 

Potters . 


7 

2 

1G 

4 

33 

313 

75 

9 

22 

2 

2, 137 
14 

124 


7,044 

467 

33 

52 


13 

6 

109 

560 

1,296 

5 

254 

12 

71 

4 

11 

2 

25 

3 

8 


Printers . . . 

Professors . . 

Provision  dealers . . 

Quarrymcn . 

Railroadmen . 

Refectory  keepers . 

Saddlers . 

Sawyers . 

ScamstrcBBCB . . . 

Servants  . 

Shingle -maker  r . . . 

Silip-carpouters . . 

Shoemakers . . 

Showmen . 

Sisters  of  Mercy . . 

Silversmiths . 

Speculators . 

Spinners . . 

Stave-makers . 

Steamboat  men . . 

Stono  and  marble  cutters. 

Storekeepers . 

Students . 

Surveyors . . 

Tailors . 

Tailoresses . 

Tanners . 

Teachers . 

Teainstors . 

Telegraph  operators . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . . 

Tool-makers . 

Traders . 

Trimmers . 

Turners . - . . 

Undertakers . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . 


162 

4 

3 

2 

133 

21 

154 


894 

567 

44 

12 

274 

2 

18 

25 
29 
84 
32 

107 

26 
6 

528 

40 


933 

169 

6 

61 

11 

1 

119 

9 

3 

3 

62 

6 


10 

1 

173 

35 

1,071 

133 

2 

47 

1,222 

37 

438 

57 

2 


■Watchmen . 

Watch-makers. . 

Weavers . 

Well-diggers . 

Wheelwrights . . . 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers. . . 

Wood-cutters . . 

Wood  dealers . 

Wool  combers  and  carders. 

Wool  dealers . . 

Woollen  manufacturers  . . . 


2D 

120 

16 

363 

3 

.136 

11 

2 

5 

3 


Other  occupations  and  unknown. 


188 


8  Total. 


85,001 


£  S  £ 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1, 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

P. 

31. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

Alttfncda. . 

13*4 

177 

481 

478 

300 

343 

245 

207 

259 

245 

1, 705 

750 

1, 474 

Oil 

585 

106 

2 

Amador . 

109 

93 

423 

355 

306 

208 

208 

183 

252 

160 

1,  938 

452 

1,872 

307 

709 

152 

3 

Butte . . . . . 

101 

83 

371 

338 

290 

233 

177 

173 

259 

137 

2,742 

484 

2,758 

346 

703 

108 

4 

Culiwms . , . 

139 

106 

490 

473 

.  316 

295 

221 

163 

267 

149 

3,180 

5S6 

3, 018 

448 

1, 340 

161 

5 

Colusi . . . . 

27 

29 

110 

124 

71 

78 

07 

51 

51 

60 

547 

139 

459 

90 

148 

28 

6 

Contra  Costa . . 

108 

70 

325 

324 

235 

26L 

170 

158 

175 

154 

1, 000 

300 

813 

201 

370 

114 

7 

DelNorto . . . 

15 

20 

68 

45 

40 

30 

25 

22 

23 

24 

350 

74 

304 

40 

112 

22 

8 

El  Dorado.., . 

154 

164 

658 

654 

436 

454 

330 

313 

371 

274 

4,025 

803 

3,900 

648 

1,324 

252 

0 

Freano . 

18 

8 

56 

45 

31 

31 

25 

21 

25 

22 

235 

51 

273 

28 

72 

13 

10 

Humboldt . 

4.0 

30 

170 

168 

114 

102 

89 

63 

67 

51 

435 

153 

520 

138 

180 

43 

n 

Kltunatli . . . . 

10 

4 

28 

32 

12 

15 

4 

12 

8 

8 

395 

39 

468 

26 

115 

12 

Xjojj  Angeles . . 

142 

153 

522 

491 

559 

526 

410 

40X 

410 

391 

1,554 

640 

1, 154 

468 

535 

243 

13 

Mariposa . . . 

32 

43 

178 

171 

130 

120 

80 

02 

99 

54 

991 

214 

1,208 

167 

451 

54 

35 

Mendocino . . 

50 

58 

207 

158 

143 

141 

107 

67 

99 

80 

612 

174 

516 

117 

166 

45 

1« 

Merced . 

10 

14 

60 

01 

44 

42 

32 

24 

47 

29 

261 

69 

221 

39 

76 

•  23 

17 

Monterey-. . 

68 

62 

329 

260 

272 

250 

190 

170 

187 

155 

665 

323 

582 

202 

200 

85 

18 

Napa . . . 

110 

114 

359 

324 

264 

293 

221 

202 

230 

174 

988 

440 

782 

258 

307 

117 

19 

Nevada . . 

86 

89 

490 

446 

332 

303 

192 

185 

225 

207 

4,437 

730 

4,405 

499 

928 

154 

20 

Placer . . . 

124 

121 

411 

379 

267 

288 

185 

17.1 

186 

145 

2,752 

588 

3,348 

433 

864 

126 

21 

Plumas . . . . . . 

3 

4 

124 

115 

93 

65 

7.1 

48 

46 

1,389 

156 

1,095 

88 

298 

34 

23 

Sacramento . . 

291 

255 

1,048 

1,066 

789 

846 

604 

562 

599 

565 

4,583 

1,737 

4,479 

1,242 

1, 619 

441 

23 

Santa  Barbnra. . 

52 

GO 

222 

209 

254 

255 

166 

149 

151 

147 

372 

279 

327 

119 

152 

77 

24 

San  Bernardino . . 1 

51 

56 

160 

180 

182 

168 

132 

122 

117 

90 

360 

175 

252 

96 

116 

69 

23 

'  Santa  Clara  . . . 

170 

220 

704 

704 

622  ! 

584 

425 

403 

4G2 

399 

1,935 

890 

j  1, 831 

603 

1  667 

305 

26 

Santa  Cruz . . 

78 

84 

309 

276  , 

296  , 

268 

237 

163 

151 

135 

•  749 

359 

689  j 

226 

294  ! 

107 

27 

San  Diego . . 

18 

13 

52 

51  i 

58 

62 

1  43 

50  ; 

54 

40 

226 

92 

251 

43 

!  96  j 

28 

28 

San  Francisco . . 

934 

876 

2,855 

2,796  j 

2,144  i 

2,079 

1,356 

1,524  ! 

1,354 

1,615 

j  8,502 

5,804 

1  9, 343  ' 

4,224 

3,702 

1,459 

29 

|  San  Joaquin...... . 

163 

173 

611 

516  j 

438  : 

381 

!  353 

278  , 

310 

225 

'  1,680 

656 

1,546 

551 

645  j 

215 

30 

'  San  Luis  Obispo. . 

38 

20 

111  : 

101 

'  98 

93 

62 

81  j 

70 

82 

251 

109 

228 

73 

91 

33 

31 

San  Matoo . . 

30 

42  1 

169  1 

145 

113 

123 

88 

!  74 

92 

77 

(  656 

198 

635  | 

158 

224 

64 

32 

Shasta . . . 

50 

59 

180 

181 

133 

123 

96 

94 

84 

1  83 

871 

224 

1  1, 027 

158 

338 

60 

33 

Sierra . 

67  , 

70 

272  j 

270 

!  146 

151 

88 

!  81 

131 

72 

3,241 

475 

'  2, 788 

293 

665 

59 

31 

SiBkiyou . . 

60  ; 

-  86 

267  1 

227 

146 

147 

83 

1  79 

143 

77 

r  2,221 

362 

2,088  1 

.  175  j 

545  ! 

61 

35 

Solano . 

129  ' 

114 

438 

444 

|  288 

311 

!  224 

208 

223 

182 

1  1,400 

558 

1,265  j 

365 

445 

153 

3G 

Sonoma . 

205 

182 

850 

728 

682 

613 

518 

450 ; 

480 

374 

1,855 

832 

1,  612 

637  j 

675 

271 

37 

Stanislaus ................ 

29 

t  33 

91 

|  107 

65 

59 

38 

|  53 

65 

43 

431 

127 

437  ! 

85  1 

177 

41 

38 

Sutter  . . 

62 

1  53 

187 

163 

!  123 

122 

'  87 

89 

128 

!  80 

883 

221 

620 

135  j 

199 

67 

3 

Tehama . 

20 

16 

141 

121 

105 

71 

89 

!  46  . 

99 

75 

1,101 

192 

647 

107 

187 

39 

40 

Trinity . 

44 

28 

101 

92 

57 

50 

35 

29  ! 

52 

28 

1,027 

164 

1,136 

104  1 

291 

31 

41 

Tulavo . . . 

46  ! 

43 

I  177 

157 

161 

156 

i  155 

121 

133 

118 

710 

185  | 

540 

115 

228 

56 

42 

Tuolumne . 

170 

163 

j  599 

587 

396 

401 

230 

214 

243 

J  182 

!  3,347 

806 

3, 833 

651 

1,305  | 

210 

43 

Yolo . 

1  75 

73 

262  ! 

289 

196 

199 

182 

'  144  ! 

169 

|  132 

.  1,003 

272  j 

855  1 

225  1 

300  1 

87 

44 

Yuba . 

132  1 

136 

472 

433 

359 

345 

242 

226 

288 

212 

3,023 

797  . 

2,744 

599  ; 

872 

192 

Total . 

4,474 

4,336 

16,282 

15,419 

12,245 

11,841 

8, 689 

8,  OH 

9,039 

7,697 

71,434 

j  22,930 

69,697 

16,264 

23,625 

6,153 

EKEE  COLORED. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

JL 

F. 

Mu 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

5 

’  3. 

3 

6 

9 

6 

9 

2 

8 

<j 

*  p  ^ 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

31 

16 

34 

10 

18 

3 

2 

12 

2 

10 

2 

14 

3 

. 

2 

1 

1 

Sacramento . . 

6 

2 

15 

32 

14 

11 

9 

13 

12 

11 

57 

36 

108 

48 

47 : 

18 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

15 

5 

12 

5 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

2 

7 

1 

1 

..  T  . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

San  Francisco . . . 

11 

10 

32 

31 

16 

35 

18 

23 

33 

29 

257 

87 

233 

95 

134 

57 

Son  Joaquin  -  -  -  -  -  - 

3 

2 

5 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1C 

14 

21 

6 

11 

10 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

San  Lain  Qliispo . •  •  • 

6 

2 

2 

2 

4 

13 

8 

7 

4 

1 

6 

Cl.n.t.. 

1  , 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

11 

2 

4 

3  ! 

Sierra  . 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1  | 

1 

1 

10 

3 

14 

7 

9 

3 

2 

3 

9 

4 

6 

1 1 

11 

2 

16 

3 

10 

1 

Siskiyou 

]_ 

1 

4  : 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 

8 

4 

4 

1 

Sonoma 

1 

2 

4 

6 

3 

G 

5 

3 

12 

7 

11 

4 

5 

3 

Stanislaus . . . . 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

1 

J 

Slitter  r  nrrr-11  --t  ---- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

A 

2 

3 

2 

4 

9 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

9 

4 

5 

3 

. . 

1 

3 

1 

<5 

4 

Tulare 

1 

5 

4 

1 

3_ 

1 

I 

2 

3  ! 

2 

1 

\ 

Tuolumne 

2 

9 

9 

9 

2 

2 

3 

2 

24 

12 

45 

5 

5 

Ynlfi _ ,  _  _ . . . . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1  1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

Yuba . 

2 

i  3 

8 

16 

8 

2 

4 

6 

4  : 

8 

28 

14 

53 

1C 

26 

7 

Total . 

3B 

|  3G 

149 

157 

112 

103 

81 

86 

108 

96 

718 

282 

839 

277 

504 

115 

ASIATIC. 


„.i4. 

20 

3 

77 

2 

62 

S3 

Amnrti>r 

1 

89 

20 

952 

46 

876 

27 

125 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

161 

14 

889 

29 

884 

12 

139 

3 

Ofllftver  - 

47 

151 

23 

1, 517 

66 

1, 117 

25 

172 

8 

r*  1  1 

2 

11 

129 

118 

34 

328 

37 

1,915 

90 

1,480 

26 

593 

2 

8 

16 

149 

2 

101 

2 

24 

1 

Humboldt 

2 

7 

8 

8 

1 

7 

1 

464 

8 

47 

7 

70 

10 

916 

35 

545 

8 

201 

5 

2 

2 

Meudoein" 

5 

2 

12 

5 

. . . . 

1 

9 

2 

82 

19 

983 

28 

734 

27 

174 

\\ 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

20 

132 

14 

1, 0G9 

20 

779 

7 

241 

1 

Plnmnft  .  r 

13 

293 

68 

15 

Sacramento*. . . 

1 

2 

2 

29 

7 

119 

80 

548 

85 

538  ; 

3-9 

215 

5 

9 

2 

10 

2 

3 

Santa  fhu7. : .  ... 

1 

3 

San  Francisco  . . 

1 

5 

8 

7 

7 

26 

7 

167 

70 

897 

159 

845 

114 

285 

86 

Ran  .TnaqiiJn  ... 

1 

1 

3 

05 

17 

36 

4 

11 

~  | 

1 

L'J.6 

1  ! 

San  Mateo. . . 

Shasta . . . . 

2 

1 

5 

1  i 

37 

3 

170 

12 

l 

47 

Sierra _ .  .. 

2 

l 

16 

123 

30 

15 

1,171 

244 

23 

631 

6 

180 

3 

Siskiyou  . . . . 

1 

2 

4 

1 

13 

26 

■  162 

2 

23 

8  ' 

■  Solnnn  . , _ _ _  , 

j. 

9 

3 

1 

Sonoma _ _ 

18 

21 

11 

Stanislaus . . . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

7 

63 

6 

62 

2 

39 

Sutter  . . . 

. . i 

1 

1 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


r 

193 
2, 568 
2,177 
3,  057 

2,648 

17 

169 

53 

3,527 

130 

10 

149 

1 

75 

150 

4,762 

fi 

3 

]0 

1,784 

29 

16 

50 

1,843 

6 

17 

17 

2,147 

50 

21 

4 

4 

1  : 

5 

2,064 

83 

Nevada  .......... 

71 

28 

1 

-  1  : 

2  ■ 

2,347 

399 

45 

2,392 

4 

399 

Plumas . . 

43 

2 

31 

4 

1  ! 

1,527 

20 

204 

1,731 

Sacramento . . .... 

2 

Santa  filnriv  . . 

1 

6 

Sfintn.  Cfii  7 .  T  T  .  „  r 

64 

9 

10 

2 

6 

1 

1  i 

2,313 

111 

406 

2, 719 
139 

San  Francisco  . ... 

2 

1 

28 

San  Joaquin . 

1  1 

1 

6 

6 

Rnn  Afn+nn 

14 

6 

306 

19 

415 

Shasta _ ,  -  ,  , ,  - 

28 

1 

•  7 

2,150 

470 

40 

2,208 

Sfarrn  .. 

5 

45 

14 

51  | 

Sipkiymi  > 

m 

51 

1 

! 

Sort  farm  .  , . 

9 

5 

172 

2 

20 

192 

Sutter . 

Si  S3 


ss  s 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


ASIATIC — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  3. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

u. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

2 

9 

49 

20 

17 

3 

3 

Trinity  >  nir-Tr-rr _ - 

1 

46 

145 

13 

628 

27 

495 

4 

204 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

61 

36 

7M 

97 

647 

14 

254 

3 

Yolo 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Yuba . 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

88 

36 

876 

51  j 

505 

8 

156 

2 

Total . 

3 

3 

20 

04 

20 

17 

313 

33 

1, 896 

431 

14,906 

862 

10, 924 

312 

3,772 

71 

INDIAN. 


— 

A]_io 

8 

8 

8 

12 

5 

6 

10 

10 

18 

11 

12 

6 

4 

2  I 

n 

4  ttdor 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

* 

3 

2 

12 

8 

GG 

11 

13 

1 

5 

I 

2 

2 

7 

5 

18 

3 

16 

9 

7 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

10 

9 

8 

12 

10 

8 

9 

12 

11 

5 

o 

3 

2 

2 

9 

ii 

7 

5 

9 

9 

24 

28 

47 

43 

20 

18 

15 

9 

2 

3 

u 

147 

168 

163 

222 

210 

272 

268 

437 

244 

251 

178 

171 

ea 

10 

11 

12 

HrmVV1f  ‘ 

10 

25 

19 

24 

28 

14 

12 

7 

1 

1 

6 

6 

•l 

3 

3 

I 

Lob  Angeles . 

17 

17 

95 

86 

68 

89 

78 

82 

106 

94 

335 

262 

188 

97 

97 

74 

14 

Marin . . . 

3 

1 

8 

65 

10 

41 

10 

60 

6 

26 

14 

69 

3 

51 

11 

92 

7 

55 

1 

35 

148 

13 

78 

12 

114 

4 

47 

7 

69 

32 

3 

* 

17 

16 

19 

27 

56 

23 

41 

24 

26 

13 

xrn  ,  } 

10 

*  1 

PJn  -r 

*1 

8 

2 

5 

1 

10 

2 

7 

4 

29 

6 

8 

7 

11 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

37 

17 

65 

20 

34 

7 

12 

3 

”  , _ 

2 

16 

19 

20 

19 

30 

24 

18 

22 

18 

19 

10 

123 

n 

4 

4 

g  n 

14 

18 

7 

11 

,38 

402 

12 

437 

23 

14 

185 

15 

167 

5 

Sim  Die  n 

114 

83 

too 

28 

<5  V  ^  |  on 

1 

4 

4 

10 

8  j 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2  1 

San  Jonfjnin 

1 

1 

2 

30 

San. Lula  Obispo- ... _ _ 

1 

11 

8 

7 

8 

8 

5  ! 

5 

6 

20 

15 

19 

7 

11 

7 

\ 

1 

4 

4  j 

5 

6 

5 

Q 

1  i 

32  1 

Shasta  .  -t  --  - _ * 

1 

. •  j 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

•  33 

0 

l 

5 

I 

7  1 

4 

4 

9 

l 

9 

1 

3 

o.ioil 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

35 

s° a 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8  1 

8 

21 

18 

19 

10 

18 

10 

1 

10 

2 

6 

g  lima 

2 

2 

Sutter 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1  ! 

1 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Tehama  . . . 

13 

7 

9 

10 

38 

27 

137 

134 

134 

66 

34 

15 

18 

0  j 

Trinity r  . . . . 

2 

1 

16 

11 

a 

5 

7 

6 

6 

26 

5  ! 

9 

1 

1 

1  1 

35 

29 

21 

13 

28 

11 

28 

26 

488 

49 

355 

24 

166 

t! 

Tnolmnno 

1 

2 

2 

t 

y. 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

8 

7 

5 

8 

4 

4 

4 

TOtal  -  -  r  - 

153 

826 

717 

961 

773 

1, 031 

826 

1, 146 

1,076 

2,819 

1, 717  ! 

1,750 

960 

1. 012 

492 

j  130 

_l 

AGGREGATE. 

1 

a 

Toted  whites..... . . . . . 

Total  fmo  colored . . 

Total  Asiatics  > 

j  4,474 

.j  38. 

i  3 

:  4, 336 
36 

3 

|  16,282 
j  149 
20 

|  826 

15, 419 
157 

24 

717 

12,245 

112 

20 

961 

11,841 

103 

17 

773 

8,689 

81 

313 

1,031 

8,011 

86 

D,  039  « 
108 
1,896 
1, 146 

7,697 

96 

431 

1,076 

71, 434 
718 
14, 906 
2, 819 

22,920 

282 

862 

1,717 

69, 697 
839 
10, 924 
1, 750 

16,264 

277 

312 

960 

23,625 
504 
3,772 
1, 012 

0,153 

145 

n 

4 

Total  Lidiuus . 

j  130 

155 

826 

492 

Total  population . 

j  4,645 
j _ 

4,530 

j  17,277 

1G,  317 

33,338 

19,734 

10,114 

8,956 

12, 189 

|  0,300 

80,877 

25,781 

83, 210 

17, 813 

!  98,913 

0,861 
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ASIATIC— -Continued. 


SOnnd  under  00. 

00  and  under  70. 

70  nnd  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Ago  unkn'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

fiL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

72 

32 

104 

Tehama . . 

34 

51 

21 

0 

1,594 

44 

1,638 

Trinity . 

35 

10 

3 

13 

Tulare . 

08 

1 

14 

1,808 

6 

154 

1,962 

6 

Tuolumne . . 

Yolo . 

nr 

37 

38 

32 

1 

12 

0 

1, 680 

101 

1,781 

Yuba . 

39 

019 

f  18 

344 

12 

23 

1 

4 

5 

33,149 

1,784 

34,933 

_ 

— - - 

! — 

INDIAN. 


— 

. 

1 

70 

61 

131 

1 

2 

1 

J 

15 

7 

22 

Amador . 

0 

98 

23 

121 

Butto . 

3 

. 

1 

1 

Calaveras  ........ 

4 

52 

23 

75 

5 

1 

0 

60 

114 

Contra  Costa . 

6 

2 

139 

4 

127 

266 

7 

4 

4 

8 

EL  Dorado . 

e 

34 

11 

72 

20 

17 

5 

16 

r 

14 

7 

1,852 

76 

3, 294 

.  9 

77 

153 

10 

30 

16 

46 

Klamath . 

11 

49 

34 

24 

10 

15 

10 

11 

9 

7 

8 

r 

15 

2,014 

12 

3 

4 

Mariposa . 

13 

1 

1 

1 

2 

29 

30 

132 

78 

210 

Karin . 

14 

98 

13 

24 

11 

11 

2 

8 

3 

8 

361 

1,054 

15 

3 

1 

4 

Mercod . 

16 

5 

1 

1 

1 

248 

163 

1 

411 

1 

17 

5 

7 

Napa . 

18 

5 

19 

5 

B 

7 

Placer  . 

20 

108 

21 

fi 

1 

4 

. 

186 

65 

251 

Sacramento . .  .... 

22 

3 

2 

1 

220 

145 

365 

Santo  Barbara.... 

23 

40  ! 

24 

2 

3 

76 

18 

8 

8 

1 

1,689 

97 

1,339 

3,028 

San  Bernardino... 

24 

2 

2 

1 

60  ; 

157 

Sautn  Clnra . 

25 

4 

104 

1 

1 

1 

150 

1,616 

68 

218 

Santa  Cruz. . . 

26 

91 

51 

22 

18 

24 

u 

10 

11 

1, 451 

3,067 

San  Diego . 

27 

4, 

28 

22 

19 

41 

Snu  Francisco .... 

28 

4 

4  ' 

San  Joaquin...... 

29 

o 

1 

1 

1 

90 

39 

59 

13 

149 

Snn  Lula  Obispo.. 

30 

1 

2 

1 

2 

52 

Snn  Mateo - .... 

31 

5 

3 

8 

Shasta.... . 

32 

24 

27 

51 

Siskiyou . 

33 

16 

5 

21 

Solano . *  * 

•  34 

3 

1 

1 

3 

89 

55 

144 

Sonoma . . 

35 

4 

2 

6 

Stanislaus. . 

36 

j  37 
38 

4 

4 

1 

5 

392 

40 

5 

264 

10 

656  i 

Snttor . 

Tehama  ..... .... 

60 

100 

Trinity . 

39 

29 

3 

22 

1 

’ 

0 

1 

1,175 

165 

] ,  340 

Tnlnro . 

40 

| 

* 

3 

3 

G 

Tuolumne . . 

41 

2 

1 

. 

1 

39 

33 

72 

Yuba . 

42 

340 

181 

295 

126 

j  104 

64 

69 

39 

48 

26 

26 

29 

30 

30 

10,587 

7,211  ! 

17, 798 

AGGREGATE. 


8,227 

2,  518 

2, 43G 
48 

929 

359 

207 

67 

64 

11 

8 

6 

3 

183  | 

.33 

226,774 

2,827 

96, 403 
1,259 

323, 177 
4, 086 

Total  whites . 

Total  free  colored- 

1 

2 

319 

18 
181  ! 

344 
295  1 

12 

126 

23 

5  | 

« 

33,149 

1,784 

34,933 

Total  Ah1uUc8  .... 

3 

340 

104  i 

64 

69  : 

39 

!  48 

2G 

25 

29 

30  | 

30  ! 

10,587 

7, 211 

17, 798 

Total  Indians . 

4 

9,697 

2, 781 

3,123 

1,077 

502  | 

274 

143 

103 

!  59 

34  | 

32  j 

33  j 

;  218  | 

63  ; 

273,337 

106,657 

379,994 

28 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


FREE  COLORED. 

- ===== 

WHITE. 

TV_T . 

COUNTIES. 

MULATTO. 

i 

s 

•a 

t 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total 

M. 

P. 

Total 

Total 

M. 

l  F‘ 

Total. 

M. 

1\ 

Total- 

< 

5,486 

6,151 

3,062 

8, 548 
8,252 

26 

23 

131 

22 

121 

188 

103 
2,  503 
2, 177 
3,557 

8,927 
10, 939 
12, 106 
16,299 
2,274 
5,328 
1,993 
20, 562 
4,605 
9,691 
1,803 
11,333 

83 

G5 

88 

71 

15 

98 

100 

66 

1, 907 
2,458 
622 
1,790 

j  23 

2,111 

3,527 

10,088 
1, 543 
3,395 
1,050 
11,844 

12,546 

13 

18 

9 

25 

27 

52 

64 

139 

.23 

50 

127 

Lju 

5,185 

18 

18 

114 

266 

337 

33  S 

3,671 

225 

15, 515 

207 

8 

66 

.273 

277 

1,852 

76 

30 
1, 115 

1,442 

77 

16 

899 

3, 294 
353 

46 

2,014 

304 

24 

159 

4,  7G& 
300 

1,721 

1,077 

5,712 

3,385 

2,339 

2,037 

800 

2,708 

3,445 

11,457 

8,507 

3,284 

14,738 

1,816 

2,498 
1,220 
9,221 
4,303 
3,097 
2,905 
1, 114 
4,305 
5,448 
14,138 

1 

6 

143 

3,509 

3 

l 

43 

67 

19 

19 

10 

9 

25 

87 

90 

23 

3 

23 

17 

530 

59 

1,843 

132 

693 

3 

248 

78 

361 

1 

163 

210 

1,05*1 

4 

411 

1 

*  bJ 

3,331 

3,967 

Mendocino . . 

808 
314 
1,597 
2,003 
2,681 
2,312 
567 
6,954 
1, 362 

3 

9 

15 

24 

05 

18 

3 

5 

5 

Monterey, . . 

2 

16 

17 

40 

15 

6 

6 

4,739 

28 

J* 

11 

83 

8,147 

10,448 

23 

Plumas . . .. . 

3,851 

21,692 

3,178 

2,504 

"l 

4 

5 

84 

2,347  | 

45 

2,  302 

13, 270 

Sacramento . . . . 

303 

107 

KO 

r 

3 

ID8 

399 

1,527 

204 

3Q9 

1,731 

4, 303 
24,143 

Santa  Barbara - - 

«8 

220 

I  1,689 

65 

145 

1,330 

365 

3,025 

San  Bernardino . 

1,482 

1,022 

11 

8 

19 

19 

fl,  551 

Santa  Clara . . . . 

7,311 

4,335 

.11, 646 

28 

19 

3 

21 

157 

218 

20 

. . 

Santa  Cruz . .  _  _ 

2,992 

850 

1, 696 
399 

4,688 

1,249 

59,866 

g 

24 

4 

3 

r 

87 

150 

1,616 

68 

1,451 

2J2 

11, 913 

San  Biego . .... 

1 

4 

5 

1 

6 

4, 944 

San  Francisco . . 

31, 910 

20, 956 
3, 150 
618 

338 

57 

5 

22 j 

1,176 

3,067 

2,313 

406 

2,  710 

4, 331 
50,802 

Ran  .Tnavpitn 

6,016 
1,003  ; 

9,106 

1,621 

30 

2 

*87 

7 

673 

22 

19 

41 

San  Luis  Obispo  — . . . 

4 

16 

1 

39 

5 

126 

12 

4 

90 

59 

4 

149 

111 

28 

130  , 

9,435 

1,782 

San  Mateo . . 

Shasta . . . . . 

2,166 
!  2,894 

7,634 

922 
1,001 
1, 488 

3, 088 

6 

3 

9 

38 

21 

59 

68 

39 

13 

52 

6 

19 

49 

G 

3, 214 

Sierra . 

9,122 

31 

10 

41 

9 

7 

16 

57 

5 

3 

8 

396 

2, 159 

4  IS 

2,  208 

•J,  380 
11, 307 

Siskiyou..... . . 

Solano . 

5,758 
4, 652 
7,285 

1,234 

2,440 

4,302 

6,992 

24 

8 

32 

23 

1G 

39 

71 

42 

85 

24 

16 

89 

27 

51 

470 

45 

515 

7,029 

Sonoma . 

11,587 

33 

16 

48 

26 

11 

37 

5 

55 

2i 

144 

13 

51 

1 

14 

51 

7,109 

11,807 

2,245 

Stanislaus  _ _ _ ....  r 

Sutter  '. . . . 

1,429 

2,383 

2,531 

2,835 

2  271 

573 

965 

711 

535 

2,002 

14 

8 

10 

22 

10 

13 

23 

45 

30 

4 

2 

6 

172 

20 

IDS 

3,242 

15 

15 

20 

16 

2 

5 

5 

5 

10 

2 

a 

3,390 

Trinity...... _ _ _ 

5 

6 

22 

42 

392 

264 

656 

72 

32 

104 

4,  Oil 

Tulare  . . 

1 

16 

1 

1 

15 

105 

1 

17 

23 

166 

27  . 

233 

40 

1,175 

GO 

165 

100 

1,340 

1,594 

44 

1, 638 

5, 125 

Tuolumne . 

*i 

10,704 

3,190 

3  331 

14*  095 

56 

7 

8 

10 

3 

13 

4,  038 

Yolo . . . 

1,493 

4,683 

17 

9 

61 

26 

73 

1 

32 

3 

3 

6 

1,808 

6 

154 

i,96a 

16, 229 

YuTja 

8,536 

3, 046 

109 

39 

33 

4,710 

11,582 

124 

70 

39 

72 

1, 680 

101 

1, 781  ' 

13,008 

Total . 

227,019 

96,158 

323  177 

1831 

726 

2  557 

1,529 

4,086 

10, 593 

7,205 

17, 798 

33,149 

34,933 

996 

1,784 

379, 994 
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Table  Ko.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS. 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  j 
OTHER  ,  SUDPXVI*  [ 


Santa  Inez . . 

San  Bernardino - 

San  Salvador. _ . _ 

San  Ti  Mateo . 

Almaden ........... 

Alveso . 

Burnett . 

Fremont . j 

Gilroy . 

Hod  Wood . 

San  Jos6 . . 

Santa  Clara . 

Pftjaro  . . 

Santa  Cruz . j 

Soquel  . . ! 

Aqua  Cnliente . I 

Colorado . . . j 

San  Diego . | 

San  Louis  Hey . 

Temecula . | 

San  Francisco —  j 

District  No.  I . ; 

District  No.  2 . j 

District  No.  3 . j 

District  No.  4 . ! 

District  No.  5-  - ... 

District  No.  6 . 

District  No.  7 . 

District  No.  8 . 

District  No.  9 . 

District  No.  10.... 
District  No.  11.... 
District  No.  12.... j 

Total . 

Cftstorin . 

Douglas . 

Elkhorn . 

Stockton . . 

Elliott. . 

O’Neal . 

Tularo . . 

Township  No.  X . 

Township  No.  2 . 

Township  No.  3 . . 

Township  No.  1 . 

Township  No.  2 . . 

Township  No.  3. 
Township  No.  4. 

Township  No.  5 . |. 

Township  No* 6..., 
Township  No.  7. .  - . 
Township  No.  8. . . .  .j. 
Township  No.  9.....]. 

Dowutoville .... _ _ 

Cottonwood . . 

Humbug . . 

Klamath . 

Scott  Hiver . 

Scott  Valley . 

Shasta  Valley  ....... 

South . . 

Yreka . 

Benicia . . . 

Fremont . .  . 

Green  Valley . 

Montezuma . 

Suisun . 

Vacaville. . . 

Valejo . j. 

Annully  . ' 


Santa  Barbara. . . 
San  Bernardino. . 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  | 

OTHER  SUBDIVI-  j  COUNTIES. 

|  _ _ 

WHITE.  j 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

HALF-BREED, 

ASIATIC.  | 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

924 

b ' 

14 

^  ^ma 

14 

■P  •  T?|r^ 

178 

65 

4 

' 

2 

2 

690 

23 

_ _ 

. 

. 

V..hn 

49 

189 

m 

VfWNno 

1,391 

633 

Trinity . 

4,318 

535 

233 

768 

g 

1 

9 

826 

509 

1,335 

2 

2 

4 

1,339 

387 
1, 126 

158 

545 

g 

1 

3 

518 

Township  No,  3-  -, 

423 

1,5-49 

3 

8 

1,557 

Tnwnchfp  N/i  3 

1, 117 

69 

1,180 

3 

8 

j 

1,194 

Township  No.  1 . 

Tuolumne ......... 

1,405 

298 

1,763 

10 

3 

13 

1 

1,770 

Sonora . 

1,256 

„  652 

1, 908 

36 

16 

52 

i . 

1,960 

Township  No.  2. . . . . 

3,146 

852 

3, 993 

24 

29 

! . 

4,027 

Columbia . . 

1, 455 

583 

2,038 

14 

10 

24 

i::::;;:: 

r;;;;; 

2, 002 

Township  No,  3 . 

1, 659 

309 

1,963 

11 

1 

12 

i 

1,980 

Township  NoT  4 _ j 

|  1, 795 

343 

2,138 

19 

Q 

21 

i . 

2,159 

Townatfn  No,  0 . j 

j  1, 219 

357 

1,576 

13 

13 

r;;;;; 

1,589 

Township  Xo.  6 . : 

580 

91 

674 

2 

2 

i . 

676 

Cache  Creek . 

Yolo .  ... 

1,285 

510 

C96 

1,981 

10 

4 

14 

L... 

1, 935 

Cottonwood . . 

298 

838 

3 

8 

j . 

846 

Fremont . 

87 

33 

120 

lZZ 

120 

Merrit . . 

. . .  .do . 

232 

88 

320 

j . 

300 

Pntah . . . 

545 

158 

704 

2 

1 

3 

707 

"Washington . 

507 

219 

726 

1 

1 

Q 

i;;;;;;;; 

7158 

Bear  River . . 

Yuba . . 

G3G 

179 

815 

3 

1 

4 

819 

Foster  Bar  . . 

754 

142 

896 

1 

1 

I . 

893 

Linda . . 

517 

136 

653 

3 

1 

4 

i . 

657 

Long  Bar . 

1,127 

188 

■  1,315 

7 

2 

9 

! . 

i,  324 

Marysville . 

— do . 

3,039 

1, 583 

4, 022 

70 

48 

118 

j . 

4,740 

New  York . 

735 

149 

884 

8 

8 

1 . 

832 

North  East  . . 

538 

66 

604 

11 

11 

!  ;  | 

615 

Parks  Bar . . 

425 

90 

515 

4 

4 

i  :  1 

519 

Kobo  Bar . 

973 

270 

1,243 

18 

12 

30 

;  . ; . 1 . 

1,273 

State  Bongo... . 

1,092 

213 

1, 305 

3 

3 

6 

1,311 

!  .  ..  ..... 

Note,— In  ihe  foregoing  thirty-six  counties  there  are  2,666  Indians  and  11,352  Asiaticfl  included  in  white  population. 

No  return  of  subdivisions  for  the  counties  of  Amador,  Calaveras,  Contra-Costa,  Fresno,  Mariposa,  Merced,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Shasta, 
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Table  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION.  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 


COUNTIES. 

- 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

m. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Alameda . 

3, 100 

2,138 

5,214 

20 

0 

20 

10 

12 

S3 

Amador . 

3,788 

1, 580 

5, 374 

01 

20 

81 

2 

3 

5 

Butte . . 

5,811 

1, 030 

7,441 

50 

12 

02 

4 

2 

0 

07 

nc 

n 

2 

Contra  Costa . 

2, 328 

1, 458 

3,780 

12 

4 

16 

4 

3 

7 

ID 

14 

33 

05 

Humboldt  . . 

1, 399 

713 

2,112 

2 

a 

1 

1 

1 

Los  Angeles . 

4,515 

3, 530 

8,0-15 

38 

19 

57 

14 

9 

33 

Mariposa . 

1,  090 

020 

2, 310 

58 

17 

75 

2 

2 

4 

14 

2, 352 

7 

7 

14 

Monterey . 

2, 304 

1, 541 

3,  G45 

11 

0 

13 

Napa . 

a,  820 

1,757 

4,577 

20 

10 

30 

9 

0 

15 

Nevada  . 

7,030 

1,833 

8,803 

55 

15 

70 

4G 

28 

74 

Placer . . . 

5, 334 

1, 070 

7, 004 

17 

5 

22 

17 

4 

21 

Plumas . 

2, 348 

509 

2,857 

Sacramento . 

10, 012 

5,oii j 

15, 023 

270 

144 

420 

2 

7 

Santa  Barbara . 

1, 547  I 

1, 421 

2, 908 

San  Bernardino . 

2,835 

2, 188 

5, 023 

11 

8 

19 

Santa  Clara . . 

5, 128 

3,  350 

8, 483 

20 

39 

45 

21 

15 

36 

Santa  Cruz . 

2,374 

1, 409 

3,843 

12 

3 

15 

3 

5 

8 

San  Diego . 

2, 092 

1, 741 

3, 833 

1 

3 

San  Francisco . 

15, 945 

11, 387 

27, 332 

280 

151 

431 

385 

200 

585 

San  Joaquin . 

4,588 

2,407 

7, 055 

55 

30 

85 

21 

10 

37 

San  Luis  Obispo . 

791 

584 

1, 375 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

5 

San  Lula  Mateo . 

1,309 

032 

1, 941 

5 

3 

:  8 

23 

10 

39 

Shasta . 

1, 999 

770 

2,  775 

13 

0 

19 

18 

4 

22 

Sierra . . . 

4, 112 

938 

5,  050 

27 

10 

37 

9 

7 

10 

Siskiyou . 

3, 847 

1  995 

4, 842 

24 

8 

32 

15 

16 

31 

Solano . 

3, 153 

'  1,807 

5,  020 

22 

10 

-  32 

7 

2 

9 

Sonoma . 

6,127 

3, 815 

9, 972 

28 

10 

44 

25 

11 

30 

Stanislaus . 

980 

4G9 

1,449 

13 

8 

21 

10 

13 

23 

Sutter . . 

1, 800 

823 

!  2,083 

9 

9 

18 

2 

2 

4 

Tokama . 

2,430 

851 

!  3,287 

15 

5 

20 

10 

6 

22 

Trinity . 

1,502 

414 

i  if  976 

14 

1 

15 

1 

1 

Tulare . „ . 

3,191 

1,118 

4, 309 

3 

8 

7 

8 

15 

Tuolumne  . . 

5,  G04 

2, 089 

7,093 

52 

5 

57 

65 

31 

90 

Yolo . 

2, 497 

1, 323 

3, 820 

17 

9 

26 

Yuba . . . 

5, 427 

2, 101 

7,528 

74 

41 

115 

53 

37 

90' 

Total . . 

153, 940 

75, 891 

229, 83.1 

1, 015 

G62 

2,297 

848 

490 

1,338  5 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 

,  ,  f'  , 

— 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

2,  011 

887 

3,028 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4,108 

42G 

4, 594 

3 

8, 343 

1, 003 

9, 3  JO 

9 

3 

12 

1 

1 

1,129 

36G 

1, 515 

a 

2 

2 

~ 

9, 074 

1, 116 

10, 190 

32 

1 

23 

3 

1 

4 

2, 322 

879 

3, 201 

5 

2 

2 

11 

9 

0, 494 

933 

7, 427 

a 

8 

2 

10 

5, 525 

089 

G,  214 

1. 

1 

8 

8 

0,439 

2, 212 

8,  051 

27 

13 

40 

1 

1 

575 

2,298 

1, 044 

3, 342 

o 

2 

3 

1 

4 

774 

295 

1,  (Mil) 

2 

*) 

374 

109  , 

483 

1 

1 

2 

3 

18,  045 

10, 219  ; 

28, 294 

58 

14 

72 

03 

25 

88 

1,  513 

711 

2, 251 

2 

2 

2 

a 

307 

68 

31)5 

2 

902 

303 

1, 205 

1 

1 

15 

5* 

20 

1, 290 

247 

1,  543  | 

1 

1 

5, 081 

599 

0, 280 

4 

4 

1,528 

579 

2, 107 

1 

I 

1, 298 

512 

1,810 

4 

4 

1 

1 

020 

125 

751 

1 

1 

530 

147 

077 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

501 

154 

715 

2,  907 

3, 132 

1 

1 

2G5 

41 

306 

0,971 

1, 399 

8, 370 

4 

4 

8 

1 

9 

099 

170 

809 

1 

1 

4, 828 

1,079 

5, 907 

0 

3 

9 

17 

2  | 

19 

110, 570 

29, 507 

146, 077 

•208 

41  i 

249 

156 

40 

203 

Hr 


•l  -  - 


l 


5, 292 
5, 4G0 
7,509 
6,940 
1,987 
3,800 
1,170 
10, 345 
3, 995 
2,115 
075 
8, 125 
2, 395 


3,521 


831 
3,  G58 
4, 028 
9,007 
7, 047 
2,8G1 
15,450 
2,  908 
5, 043 
8, 504 
3, 800 
3,838 
28, 348 
7,177 
1,3.95 
1, 988 
2, 810 
5, 103 
4, 905 
5,  (Mil 
10, 052 
1, 493 
2, 705 
3, 329 
1, 992 
4, 332 
7, 84  G 
3, 810 
7, 733 


4, 597 
9,359 


1)10 
570 
1,188 
3, 208 
3,848 
1,077 
440 
310 


7, 480 
0, 223 
1, 502 


3, 348 
1, 078 


2,258 
307 
1, 220 
1, 544 
0, 284 
2,724 
2, 108 
1, 815 


8, 927 
10, 930 
12, 106 
10,299 
2, 274 
5,328 

I, 993 
20, 502 

4, 005 
2, 094 
1, 803 

II, 333 
G,  213 
3, 334 
3, 967 

I,  141 
4,739 
5,521 

1G,  440 
13,270 
4,303 
24, 142 
3, 513 
5, 551 

II,  912 

4. 944 
4, 324 

50, 802 
9,435 
1, 782 
3, 214 
4, 360 
11, 387 
7, 029 
7, 109 
11,807 

3.945 
3, 391) 
4,044 
5, 185 
4, 038 

1G,  229 
4, 710 
13,  GOB 


Note. — 30,440  male  anti  7,111  female  Indians,  141  male  and  100  female  half-breeds,  33,149  male  and  1,784  female  Asiatics,  included  In  white  population. 
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OCCUPATION'S. 

no,  of. 

OCCUPATION'S. 

.K0.0, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

KO.O, 

321 

1! 

Ati013 . 

GOB 

17 

7 

78 

7, 

59 

1,820 

14 

2G9 

_ 

<161 

12G 

Denim 

273 

30 

12t 

238 

138 

241 

19 

Ai-twh 

99 

13 

A  ^ 

49 

5 

3 

108 

58 

10 

567 

61 

Droverr 

fil 

331 

873 

23 

33 

3?nnl-^ 

3 

Borbers 

GG3 

Charcoal-burners . 1 

5 

3 

903 

4 

Chemists . . . . ..........  — 

25 

605 

21 

Baskctmakerg 

Cigar-makers . . . 

342 

Engineers,  civil  cud  mechanical ......  — .. 

1  8 

Clerics....... . 

4, 117 

£9 

Billiard-table-makers. . . 

8 

Clergymen  . . . 

318 

Factory  hands . 

7 

Bill-posters . . . .. . . . . - 

Blacksmiths . - . 

Boarding-house-keepers ....... . . . 

!  3 

j  2,578 

|  2G3 

Clock-makers . - . 

Clothiers . 

Coach-makers  . . 

70 

204 

Farm  laborers . . . 

20,  MG 
10,421 
31 

17 

Boatmen . ..... . 

388 

Collectors . 

55 

Farriers . 

Ferrymen . . . . 

Colliers. . . . . . . 

3!) 

a 

661 

19 

J1 

S3 

3 

234 

3,800 

Bookbinders . .. . 

Booksellers . . . . . 

Boot-blacks . . . 

Bottlers . . . 

34  ! 
02 

11 

14 

Commissioners . 

Commission,  merchants . - . 

Composition  workers . . . 

Confectioners . . . . . 

2 

go  ; 

9 

95 

Firemen . . . - . 

Flrowork-iuakers . - . 

Fishermen . 

Florists... . . . 

Brass-founders . . . 

Brass- workers . . 

Brewers . . 

Bricklayers . 

24 

4 

35G 

237 

223 

5 

Contractors . ** . 

Conveyancers . . . . 

Coopers . 

Coppersmiths . — 

141 

7 

241 

35 

26 

Flour  dealura . 

Foundrymen . . . 

Fringe-makers . 

Fruiterers . ■ . 

Bridee-makers . . . 

County  officers . 

500 

Gas-makers . 

3 

36  ■  '  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 

/? 

WHITE. 


as 

COCXTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Me 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

V. 

M. 

1*\ 

M. 

F« 

1 

Fairfield . * . 

983 

1, 043 

3,734 

3, 700 

4,  0G1 

4,033 

3, 751 

a,  cos 

3,484 

3,819 

0,860 

7, 540 

5,155 

5,  497 

3, 868 

3,804 

S 

Hartford . 

1, 030 

1,080 

4, 333 

4, 174 

4, 509 

■1,431 

3, 997 

4,050 

4, 217 

4,491 

8,  G25 

9, 17G 

G,  7S6 

G,  4G0 

4,  Gil 

4,481 

3 

Litchfield . 

Sod 

520 

2,238 

2, 079 

2,450 

2, 497 

2, 320 

2, 172 

2, 207 

2, 232 

3,558 

4, 03G 

3, 099 

3, 139 

8,588 

2,333 

4 

Middlesex . 

354 

337 

1,440 

1,523 

1,594 

i,  m 

1, 524 

1, 420 

1,313 

1,508 

8,361 

2,  GOO 

2,  Iflfl 

2, 201 

1, 003 

1, 1128 

5 

Nciv  Haven . 

1,310 

1, 200 

4,841 

4,703 

4, 815 

4, 9G3 

4, 103 

4, 120 

4, 441 

4,  G74 

9, 7G8 

10,459 

7, 2GG 

0, 5)813 

4, 831 

4,  070 

6 

New  London . 

713 

058 

2, 792 

2,779 

3, 052 

;i,  033 

3, 010 

|  2,903 

2,943  ' 

|  8,212 

5, 950 

5,049 

4,321  : 

4, 175 

3, 130 

,  2,051 

7  ' 

Tolland . 

107 

ldl 

933  j 

8GG 

1,021 

922 

1, 030 

905 

1,025 

s  1,115 

1,  G74 

1,822 

;  1,313 

1,332 

1,079 

j  1,131 

8 

Windham . * . 

[ 

333  ; 

324 

1, 027 

1,541 

1,752 

1,725 

1,875 

1,795 

1,801 

1,937 

2, 034 

2,999 

2,  111  j 

2,307 

;  1,780 

1,842 

Total . 

0, 016  | 

1  5,433  | 

21,803 

2.1, 3G5 

23, 304 

23,250 

21,681 

21, 042 

'  21,491  | 

22, 986 

40, 834 

44, 071 

32, 207 

32,  007 

1  23,450 

22,785 

FREE  COLORED. 


1 

Fairfield . 

17 

14 

72 

70 

S3 

86 

94 

99 

80 

103 

131 

130 

102 

131 

83 

95 

2 

Hartford . . . . 

13 

13 

48 

54 

54 

GG 

08 

73 

81 

08 

153 

131 

102 

77 

00 

77 

3 

Litchfield . 

11 

15 

G3 

00 

82 

82 

80 

04 

05 

52 

70 

80 

73 

57 

45 

56 

4 

Middlesex . 

2 

10 

19 

14 

20 

15 

ID 

23 

10 

10 

33 

34 

10 

27 

8 

1G. 

6 

New  London . . 

15 

53 

44 

GD 

75 

74 

07 

82 

127 

131 

80 

100 

85 

in 

7 

Tolland . . . . 

4 

2 

11 

10 

21 

15 

24 

15 

13 

14 

18 

10 

14 

9 

15  1 

10 

8 

-Windham . 

4 

20 

22 

29 

31 

27 

!  39 

27 

33 

27 

27 

23 

20 

no 

‘  £2 

Total . j 

97 

1 _ j 

88 

307  j 

383 

440 

474 

477 

484 

474 

405 

712 

790 

554 

013 

430 

513 

AGGREGATE. 


Total  white . . 

Total  free  colored. . 

Total  Indian  a . 

5*510 

97 

5,433 

88 

1 

81,803 

3G7 
!  i 

21, 3G5 

383 

1 

23,304 

440 

23,250 

474 

21,  G81 

477 

2 

81, 042 

484 

1 

21, 491 

474 

22,986 

495 

1  | 

40,884 

•  742 

44,  G71 

790 

32,207 

554 

1 

32, 097 

013 

1  ( 

23,459 

430 

1  . 

22,785 

513 

Aggregate . 

i 

5,013 

5,522  j 

|  22,231 

21,749  | 

23,744 

83,736  j 

22,100 

21, 527 

21,  905 

23, 482 

1  | 
41,  G2G 

1 

45,461 

32, 7G2  ! 

32,711 

23, 800 

23,293 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEN. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  GO. 

00  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

...  ... 

Above  100. 

Agcunkn’n, 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M.  |  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

10 

43 

1 

30,014 

39, 180 

2, 934 

3,  015 

1,  057 

2. 130 

700 

1, 093 

181 

295 

11 

30 

1 

2 

8 

43,706 

44, 877 

88, 613 

Hartford . 

1,889 

1, £50 

1, 314 

l,  300 

rr 

707 

40, 207 
30,  522  1 

14, 771 

TV!i(lillf‘H<»,v  .  .T. 

2, 830 

3, 003 

1,  050 

1, 993 

758 

1,0-49 

174 

333 

7 

34 

2 

1 

40,870 

48,347 

95, 223  j 

New  Haven . 

1  °G1 

1  510 

G°1 

749 

130 

90 

j  o«i 

28 

41 

2 

29, 989 

30, 398 

00, 337  | 

New  London  .... 

n  Q  ,j 

850 

880 

577 

057 

325 

373 

113 

8  1 

20 

10, 104 

10,348 

20,452 

i  Tolland . . 

1,311 

1, 370 

905 

970 

451 

532 

135 

159  j 

17 

is; 

1 

1 

16,730 

17, 5 10 

34, 270 

j  Wlndhnm . 

15,500 

1(3, 420 

9,830 

j  11,  484 

4,750 

0,017 

1, 175  j 

1, 859  j 

no 

228  | 

!  ^ 

10 

18 

'  o ! 

221,851 

229, 053 

431,504 

i 

EEEE  COLOEED. 


80  j 

39  | 

33 

41  ! 

27  ! 

3 

14  ! 

15 

071 

048 

1, 319 

** 

. 

34 

07 

19 

11 

11 

0 

0 

13 

89 

8 

1 

153 

184 

337 

Middlesex . 

18 

24 

n 

11 

0 

942 

034  1 

1,171 

2, 113 

1,344 

New  Haven . I 

1 

5 

x 

38 

3 

0 

12 

3 

8 

"l 

3 

x 

1 

137 

no 

256 

Tolland . 

17 

x 

1 

232 

239 

471 

Windham . . 

315 

104 

190 

88 

1 

j  9(5 

14  : 

29 

10 

!  13 

a 

3 

1 

4, 130 

4,491 

8, 037 

INDIAN. 


Now  Haven  /- 

Tolland . 

Windham  .... 


AGGREGATE. 


15,560 

270 

1 

10, 420 

315 

9,  830 

104 

1 

11,484 

IDG 

4,750 

88 

6, 017 

90 

1,175 

14 

1,859 

29 

no 

10 

228 

12 

3 

10 

3 

18 

1 

0 

1 . 

75,831 

i  10, 737  j 

9,  995 

11,  080 

4,838 

0,113 

1,189 

1,888 

120 

240 

5 

13 

! 19 

G 

221, 851 


229,  G53 


451, 504 


4, 13G 


4, 491 
0 


8,027 

10 


225,  994 


234, 153 


Total  white  . . .... 

Total  free  colored . 
Total  Indian . 


2 

3 


4G0, 147 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free 
colored. 

Aggregate, 

black. 

— 

IT. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

St 

F.  Total. 

Fairfield  . . 

36, 614 

39,186 

75,800 

648 

732 

1,360 

142 

154 

290 

1,676 

77,470 

Hartford . 

43,766 

■14,877 

88,643 

570 

550 

1, 120 

101 

98 

199 

1, 319 

89,9® 

Litchfield . . 

23,001 

23,206 

40,207 

414 

351 

765 

163 

183 

310 

1,  111 

47,318 

Middlesex . 

14,771 

115,751 

30, 522 

122 

138 

260 

31 

46 

77 

337 

39,  859 

New  Haven  . . 

46,881 

48,351 

95, 232 

661 

838 

1, 499 

281 

333 

614 

2f  113 

97,  3)3 

New  London  — . 

29*  sea 

30,398 

CO,  387 

544 

604 

1,148 

90 

106' 

190 

1, 344 

61,  731 

Tolland . . . . 

10, 105 

10,348 

20,453 

136 

101 

227 

11 

18 

29 

256  i 

SO,  709 

Windham . 

16,731 

17,545 

34,276  ; 

157 

170 

327 

75 

69 

144 

[  471  | 

34,747 

Totul . 

221,858 

229,663 

451,530 

3,242 

3,484 

6,726 

89-1 

1,007  : 

1,901  | 

8,  627 

460, 147 

XOTE. — 16  Indians  included  in  ivliito  pojmlation. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS, 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED, 

M. 

F- 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

PIC 

6.22G 

6, 674 

12,900 

1,214 

7,135 

1, 696 
1,316 

169 

. <lo . . . 

3,407 

7,231 
1,703 
1, 350 

Darien . 

. . do . . . 

038 

678 

18 

34 

3, 093 
000 

6,261 

132 

6,523 

1,477 

737 

28 

......do . 

8 

1,410 

2,771 

915 

3,573 

7,583 

3,493 

3, 567 

3, 925 

. do.... . 

48 

1,064 

1, 099 

2, 103 

28 

50 

2, 213 
911 

*  7, 185 

5,231 
1,474 
1,117 
3, 293 

3,403 

978 

722 

577 

7,088 

2,181 

43 

1,203 

736 

58 

113 

10 

15 

10 

"Wefiton 

do.  .  . 

1,102 

10 

Westport . . . - . . . 

1,039 

513 

1,064 

700 

1,144 
543  | 

2,183  i 

1,056 

2,132 

9 

16 

1 

2,203 
1,059 
2,146 
1, 401 

Avon _ .... _ ...... _ _ _ _ .... 

Hartford . . . . 1 

3 

Berlin . . . . 

. do . 

1, 068 
688 

7 

7  i 

14  | 

13 

Bloomfield  . . . . 

1,3S8  , 
3, 401 

8  1 

"Rri«tnl  .  _  _  1 _ ....  _ _ _  . 

1,629 

530 

1,772 

499 

17 

I 

18 

2 

35 

3,436 

1,031 

Burlington _ - _ - _ _ _ _ _ 1 

1,029 

Canton  _  _ _ ......  ........... .... ....  .■ 

1,192 

410 

1, 164 

2, 356 
813 

10 

12 

7 

17 

Fnpt  Orjinhy _ _ _ _ 

_ do . . - . . 

394 

8 

20 

m 

2, 951 

Rant  Hartford _ ....... J 

. do . . . . . : 

1, 476 

1,460 
1,281 
2,657  1 

2, 936 

15  | 

East  Windsor. . . . 

1,296 

2,577 

l 

2 

3 

2,580 
4,997 
3, 114 
1,721) 

Enfield- ............ _ ..... ....... 

2,333 

1,452 

860 

4,990 
3,054  i 

4 

■  7  ! 

Farmington _ _ _ 

......do . 

1,602 

833 

39 

14 

3  j 
51  | 
13 

90 

Granby . . . . . . 

1, 693 

£7 

Glafttfinlmry  _ _ ..... _ _ _ ...  • . 

. do . . . - . 

1,  GOG 
4,171 
5,456 
4,407 

1, 715 

3, 321 
8,331  j 
11,065 
9,027 

22 

83 

221 

42 

3,363 

8,507 

11,518 

Hartford  1st  ward-.-. .............. ... 

. do . ! 

4,100 
5,629 
4,620  1 

93 

212 

170  | 

2d  ward . . . . . 

. do . 

433 

3d  ward _ _ _ _ _ _ 

. . do .  . . 

40  i 

60  . 

100 

9. 127 

1 

Total  Hartford . . . 

14,034 

443 

14,409 

391 

28,443 

3*14  j 

365  | 

709 

29*  152 

Hartland . . . . . 

. . do . . . 

834 

8 

4 

12 

16 

21 

64G 

Manchester . . . . 

1,524 

1,754 

328 

3,278 

661 

9 

7 

3, 294 

Marlborough . . . 

333 

10 

11 

21 

682 

Kew  Britain . 

2,604  1 

2,567  | 

5, 171 

20 

41 

5,213 
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CITIES 


Eocky  Hill . 

Simsbury . . . . 

Southington . . 

South.  Windsor .. . 

Suflleld . 

West  Hartford. . . . 

Wethersfield . 

Windsor . . .. 

Durklmmstcd . 

Bethlehem . . 

Bridgewittor . 

Canaan  . 

Cole  brook . 

Cornwall . 

Goshen . . 

Hurwinfon. . 

Kent . 

Litchfield . 

Morris . . 

New  Hartford. 

New  Milford . 

Norfolk . . 

Plymouth. . . 

lloxbury . . 

Salisbury . 

Sharon . . 

Torrhigton ....... 

Warren  — ... - 

Washington - 

Watertown. _ 

Winchester . 

Woodbury . 

Chatham . 

Chester . 

Clinton . 

Cromwell . 

Durham . 

East  Hactdam- . . . 

Essex . 

Huddam . 

Kiltingworth  _ _ 

Middletown . 

Middletown  City. 
Old  Say  brook .... 

Portland . 

Say  brook . 

Westbrook . 

Bethany . . 

Branford  . . 

Cheshire . 

Derby . 


TOWNS. 


Hartford 

_ do... 

....do... 

- do... 

_ do... 

- do... 

....do... 

_ do... 

Litchfield 

_ do... 

....do... 

_ do... 

....do... 

- do... 

....do — 
....do... 

_ do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do.... 

....do... 

_ do. . . 

_ do... 

....do.... 
....do... 
_ do _ 


. do.... 

. do _ 

Middlesex 
. do - 


.do. 


....do... 

....do... 

_ do... 

....do... 

_ do... 

....do... 

_ do... 

.... do... 
.... do . . . 
New  Hav 

_ do... 

....do... 
- do... 


East  Haven 


Guilford . 

Hamden . . — -- 

Huraphroysvillo . . 

Madison . .1 _ _ 

Meriden . . . 

Middlnlmry ........... 

Milford _ _ _ 

Naugatuck - - 

New  Haven — 1st  ward 
2d  ward. 
3d  ward. 
4tli  ward 
5tli  ward 
Gth  ward 
7th  ward 
8th  ward 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


COUNTIES. 


Total  New  Haven 


WHITE. 

rn 

EE  CDLOREI 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

512 

571 

1,080 

9 

7 

10 

1, 102 

1, 141 

1,240 

2,381 

18 

11 

29 

2,410 

1,059 

1,014 

3,273 

21 

21 

42 

3,315 

813 

940 

1,783 

3 

3 

6 

1,789 

1,030 

1,022 

3,252 

5 

3 

8 

3,260 

071 

010 

1,287 

6 

3 

9 

1.29G 

1,374 

1,281 

2, 055 

37 

13 

50 

2,705 

1,028 

1, 865 

3, 793 

39 

33 

72 

3,805 

050 

014 

1,264 

3 

5 

8 

1,272 

307 

415 

812 

1 

2 

3 

SID 

502 

539 

1,041 

2 

5 

7 

1,048 

1,300 

1,380 

2,770 

40 

24 

04 

2,834 

001 

075 

1,339 

21 

15 

36 

1, 375 

954 

901 

1,915 

21. 

17 

38 

1,953 

(501 

095 

1,356 

11 

14 

25 

1, 381 

514 

524 

1,036 

3 

3 

0 

1,  044 

805 

915 

1,810 

31 

14 

45 

1, 855 

1,407 

1, 010 

3,116 

43 

41 

84 

3,200 

301 

573 

7(3 

4 

2 

6 

7(i9 

1,321 

1, 380 

2, 701 

32 

25 

57 

2,758 

1,700 

1,700 

3, 400 

01 

74 

135 

3,535 

803 

800 

1,731 

41 

31 

72 

1, 803 

1,  ftjii 

1,595 

3,241 

2 

1 

3 

3,244 

403 

493 

986 

2 

4 

6 

992 

1,510 

•  1,484 

2,994 

52 

54 

106 

3, 100 

1,  ISO 

1,235 

2, 421 

78 

57 

335 

2, 55G 

1, 088 

1,118 

2,200 

30 

42 

2,278 

310 

356 

702 

5 

3 

8 

710 

830 

836 

1,050 

1 

2 

3 

1, 059 

770 

792 

1,562 

15 

10 

25 

1, 587 

1,777 

1,662 

3. 439 

32 

42 

74 

3,513 

P54 

990 

1, 911 

40 

47 

93 

2,037 

831 

897 

3, 751 

8 

7 

35 

1,766 

407 

511 

1,008 

3 

4 

7 

1, 015 

710 

715 

1, 425 

1 

1 

2 

1,427 

782 

835 

1, 61.7 

1,017 

537 

587 

1, 124 

3 

3 

G 

1,130 

1,440 

1,515 

2, 994 

89 

33 

02 

3,050 

875 

887 

1, 762 

8 

2  ; 

1,764 

1,138 

1, 155 

2,293 

8 

0 

14 

2, 307 

580 

510 

1, 120 

1, 120 

3,055 

1, 765 

3, 420 

12 

0 

18 

3, 438 

2,292 

2, 735 

5, 027 

57 

98 

155 

5,182 

527 

557 

1,084 

12 

9 

21 

1,105 

1,770 

1,877 

3, 047 

5 

5 

10 

3,657 

503 

621 

1,189 

15 

D 

24 

1,213 

531 

524 

1, 055 

1 

1 

1,056 

482 

481 

903 

0 

11 

974 

1,002 

1, 029 

2,091 

17 

15 

32 

2,123 

1,208 

l,15i 

2,302 

23 

22 

45 

2,407 

2, 093 

2, 098 

5, 391 

23 

29 

52 

5, 443 

1,343 

1,137 

2,280 

5 

7 

.  12 

2,292 

1,238 

1,337 

2,575 

18 

31 

49  i 

2,  624 

3,424 

1,279 

2, 703 

12 

10 

22  ! 

2,725 

504 

010 

1,180 

11 

12 

23 

1,203 

010 

938 

3,848 

10 

7 

17 

1,805 

3,904 

3,481 

7,385 

30 

11 

41 

7. 426 

.310 

347 

G57 

3 

4 

7 

064 

1,323 

1,442 

2,765 

31 

32 

03 

2,828 

1,264 

1,313 

2,577 

7 

G 

13 

2,590 

2,850 

3, 153 

0,009 

288 

389 

077 

6,  086 

1,830 

.  2,082 

3,912 

23 

40 

G4 

3,  976 

3,900 

3,709 

7,069 

1U7 

203 

400 

8, 129 

2,878 

3,315 

6, 193 

47 

70 

117 

G,  310 

3,282 

3,137 

6,419 

17 

22 

39 

0, 448 

1,738 

2,114 

3, 852 

43 

74 

■  117 

3, 9G9 

1,24G 

3,393 

2,039 

4 

4 

8 

2,  047 

527 

559 

1,086 

4 

4 

8 

1,094 

18,257  | 

|  19, 522 

!  37, 779 

1  fi-23 

i.  S(i(i 

1,488 

39, 267 

40  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OP  CITIES  AND  TOWNS— Continued. 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

Total. 

7  “7  “  ?3T 

497 

1,037 

o 

13 

m 

:'ra 

1,920 

on 

54 

24 

1,974 

1,269 

599 

274 

15 

10 

22 

46 

03 

052 

1,622 

4,752 

1, 324 

3, 100 

9, 941 

0 

HO 

1,313 

5, 189 

ift  iin6 

,004 

284 

503 

1,300 

1,207 

9 

83 

'}t 

1,202 

1, 115 

2,345 

2, 141 

6 

38 

38 

0«17 

70 

4,450 

2,174 

1, 080 

1,057 

1, 012 

1, 230 

20 

32 

31 

14 

243 

39 

326 

1  ^ 

1,246 

2,141 

4,015 

932 

0, 872 
1,874 
13, 722 
1,303 

2, 000 
814 

5, 523 

G,  007 

132 

194 

07 8 
1,034 
440 
2,821 

1, 301 

1,020 

308 

2,701 

1, 295 
231 

348 

17 

0 

133 

15 

10 

172 

32 

1G 

305 

Salem . .  . 

"b30 

Stonington . * . 

5  8*7 

Waterford . 

2,553 

517 

683 

833 

A  Tulnvor * . . . 

T^lliitul 

265 

329 

499 

077 

9 

2 

9 

18 

0 

Bolton . . 

4 

Columbia. . . - . . . 

390 

1,  003 

414 

804 

2, 072 

1, 405 
i  1,358 

1, 095 
1,515 
3,370 

1, 304 
732 

3, 804 
2,158 

10 

3 

12 

10 

21 

29 

1 

28 

13 

<15 

G7 

2 

Coventry . - . . . 

1,070 

710 

70G 

905 

782 

1,727 

641 

353 

1,893 

551 

Ellington . . . 

755 

052 

790 

733 

1, 643 

24 

38 

Hebron. . . 

.  _<in 

1,423 

1, 697 

Mansfield . . 

1 

Somers . . . . . 

1 

Stafford . . . 

14 

13 

27 

3,397 

1,310 

733 

3,838 

1,106 

Tolland . . 

_  do  ,  r  -  - 

663 

4 

T _ t\n _ ,  . . 

379 

1, 000 
607 

* 

Vernon  . . . . . 

24 

3 

10 

5 

34 

8 

WiUington . 

. . do . 

A  fib  ford . . . . . 

Windham ,  . . 

019 

1,015 

750 

379 

518 

444 

2,424 

1  746 

CIO 

1,079 

788 

401 

462 

403  i 
S},456 

1,229 

2,094 

1, 544 
780 

080 

907 

4, 880 

1 

1,831 

2,130 

1, 591 

Brooklyn . . . 

' _ f}n . 

1G 

20 

26 

42 

47 

Canterbury . 

21 

Chaplin . . . 

do  . ,  % 

781 

1,005 

936 

4,926 

Eostford . . . . . 

..do  -- 

16 

19 

19 

9' 

25 

Hampton . 

10 

27 

Killingly . 

do  i 

46 

Plainfield . 

-  -  do 

Pomfret . . . 

797 

1  1,306 

342 
500 
1,579 
535 

2, 175 

820 

1,412  1 
370 
545  1 

1,623 

2,718 

712 

1,045 

21 

29 

50 

1, 673 
i  2,722 

720 

1, 031 
3,239 

1  2,055 

4,711 

Putnam . . . 

. do . . 

Scotland . . . . . . 

-  t  do 

3 

Sterling... . 

. do . 

6 

Thompson _ ...  . 

do 

32 

Yoluntown . 

i  do  i 

513 

2,503 

1,048 

4,677 

5 

13 

Windham  . . . . . . 

do _ _  , 

21 

34 

Woodstock _ _ 

1,590 

1  11 005 

3,201 

43 

41 

84 

3,285 

41 
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Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  EOEEIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  bom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

. . 

Total  foreign  bom. 

Aggregate  population. 

WHITE, 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

TotaL 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

* 

Total. 

Fairfield ........  — 

30,852 

32,845 

63, 697 

642 

727 

1, 369 

140 

153 

293 

65,359 

5,762 

6,341 

12, 103 

6 

5 

11 

2 

1 

12. 117 

77, 476 

Hartford  . . . . 

34, 187 

34, 946 

69,133 

563 

547 

i,  no 

101 

98 

199 

70, 442 

9, 579 

9, 931 

19, 510 

7 

3 

10 

Ulh’hfiold . 

1 

Middlesex . . . 

12,618 

13,509 

26,127 

120 

135 

255 

30 

46 

76 

26,458 

2,153 

2,242 

4,395 

2 

3 

1 

] 

4,  401 

30,859 

Now  Haven . 

35,926 

36, 963 

72,889 

647 

826 

1,473 

275 

329 

C04 

74,966 

10,955 

11,388 

22, 343 

14 

12 

26 

6 

4 

10 

22, 379 

97,3*45 

New  London.. . 

25,283 

25, 398 

50, 681 

499 

598 

1,097 

77 

103 

180 

51,958 

4,706 

5,000 

9, 706 

45 

6 

51 

13 

3 

16 

9,  773 

Gl,73L 

Tolland... . . . ; 

234 

8 

13 

21 

18,255 

1, 265 

1,188 

2, 453 

Windham . . . i 

14,410 

15, 132 

29, 542 

155 

168 

323 

75 

69 

144 

30,009 

2,321 

2,413 

4,734 

1 

2 

3 

1  | 

1 

4,738 

34,747 

Total.. . I 

182,425 

188,530 

370, 964 

3,167 

3, 458 

6,625 

869- 

993 

1,862 

379,451 

39,433 

41,123 

80,  556 

76 

31 

107 

24 

a 

33 

8(1,  t»6 

400, 147 

Non:,— S3  male  and  20  femalo  Indians  included  in  white  population ;  7  male  and  4  female  Chinese  Included  In  white  population. 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OE  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Illinois . 

Maine . . . .  J 

1,195 

Aggregate  nntive . 

Massachusetts . j 

379 

14,674 

Michigan , 

Minnesota . i 

20 

| 

Mississippi . . . i 

30 

Missouri... . 

45 

New  Hampshire . 

3,221 

New  Jersey  . . . 

1,825 

Now  York . . . 

22, 614 

f 

North  Carolina . 

239 

I 

Ohio.. .  . 

666 

1 

Oregon . . . . 

3 

| 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


1,470 

7,024 

112 

20 

23 

1,862 

302 

134 

58 

10 

24 
582 


379,451 


Asia . 

Africa . 

Australia . - 

Atlantic  Islands.. 

Belgium . 

British  America.. 
Central  America. 


China . 

Donmark . . . 

England . . . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

France . 

German  States: 

Austria .  172 

Bavaria .  874 

Baden .  671 

Hesse .  682 

Nassau .  53 

PrusBia . . . .  1,214 

AVnrtemberg .  823 

Germany,  (uot  spe¬ 
cified)  . 4, 036 


Total  Germany. . , . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified) .. 
Greece . . 


22 

3,145 

11 

8,875 

549 

Switzerland ... _ ... _ 

South  America . . . 

Sandwich  Islands . . . 

Turkey . . . . 

"West  Indies . . 

Other  foreign  countries. ....... 

Aggregate  foreign ......... 

Aggregate  native ... _ . , , 

8,525 

50 

6 

70 

55,445 

61 

7 

29 

263 

73 


43 
2,546 

12 

42 

9 

275 

44 
55 

7 
507 
176 
■  7 


80,696 

379,451 


460,147 


6 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors - . 

Agents . 

Agricultural  implement  makers. 

Apothecaries . 

Apprentices . . 

Architects . . . . . 

Armorers . . . 

Artists . . . . 

Auctioneers . . . . . . 

Auger-makers . . 

Authors . . . . 

Axe-helve  makers . . 

Axe-makers . . 

Axle-makers . . 


8 

583 

84 

9 

1,425 

27 

7 

11G 

19 

82 

14 

12 

31 

89 


Bakers . 

Bankers . . . 

Bank  officers . 

Barbers  . . . 

Barkeepers . 

Banket-makers . . 

Bollhangers . . . 

BcIloTva-makers . 

Belt-makers . . — 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . 
Blacking  manufacturers 

Blacksmiths . 

Bleachers.. . . . 

Blind-makers . 

Block-makers . 

Boarding-house  keepers 

Boatbuilders. . 

Boatmen . 

Boiler-makers . 

Bookbinders . . 

Booksellers . . . 

Bottlers . 

Box-makers  . . 

Brass-founders . 

Brass-workers . . 

Brewers . 

Bricklayers . . 

Brick-makera . 

Bridge-makers . ... 

Bvitanni a  workers . 

Brokers . . . 

Broom-makers - .... 

Brush-makers . 

Buckle -makers . 

Builders . 

Burnishers . 

Butchers . 

Button-makers . 

Cabinet-makers . 

Cunolmon . . 

Cap-makers . . 

Car-builderg  — ....... 

Carpenters  . . 

Carpet-makers . 

Carriers . . . . 

Carters  . . . . 

Carvers . 

Case-makers . 

Calkers.... . 

Chair-makers .......... 

Chandlers . 

Charcoal-burners  ... - 

Chemists  .............. 

Cigar-makers . . 

Civil  engineers . .  -  . . 


235 

46 

1G9 

182 

85 

103 


7 

5 


21 

18 

17 

301 
I  93 


G6 

22] 

41 

10 

164 

06 

106 

37 

124 

370 

10 

25 

51 

8 

16 

23 

112 

174 

622 

194 

444 

3 

4 
185 

3,333 

17 

32 

431 

G8 

118 

65 

'28 

59 

7 

7 

436 

32 


OCCUPATIONS. 

HO.  OF. 

| 

OCCUPATIONS.  1 

3,885 

878 

380 

54 

1, 098 

3 

12 

10 

108 

61 

19 

95 

46 

70 

233 

24 

23 

3 

11 

33 

78 

99 

168 

81 

58 

6 

318 

155 

18 

14 

6 

375 

33 

135 

239 

42 

452 

64 

9, 352 
30, 612 
11,489 

6 

5 

32 

780 

9 

17 

16 

152 

9 

26 

60 

484 

44 

26 

19 

28 

7 

23 

3 

3 

2 

9 

4 

9 

Hardware  manufacturers. .  - - . 

Harness-mr.-iera . . 

Hat-binders . . . . . 

Hatters . 

Confectioners . 

Hoopskirt-makers . . . 

Horse-dealers . . 

i  Contractors . 

Horticulturists . . . 

Housekeepers . 

Hunters . 

India-rubber  manufacturers . 

Cotton  cloth  manufacturers . 

India-rubber  -workers . 

Carriors . 

I  Distillers . 

T)rniif»htamf> 

Knob -makers . 

TUWfl 

Drovers . . . . 

Laborers . . 

Druggists  -  -  t  i  - 

T)ynrj? _ 

Lamp-makers 

Editors 

Last-makers _ _ _ _ 

Laundresses . 

Engineers . 

Lawyers . 1 . . . 

Eugrnyers _ 

Librarians . . 

Factory  hands . . 

Ffirmors . . . 

T.lmA-hiimora . 

Farriers . . . 

Liyery-atflhlfl  keepers  -  -  - _ ... 

Fmieet. makers 

Felloe-makers . . . . 

Looking-glass  makers _ , _ 

FilA.rntferH  -Irr 

Fishermen . .  i . . 

Machinists  . . . . . . . . 

Florists . . . 

Mantua-makers . 

Flour  dealers . . . . . J 

Foil- arm  b  manufacturers . . . 

Manufacturers . 

Map-makera _ _ .  _ 

Founderymen  . . 

Mariners . . 

Frame-makers . . . . j 

Marketmen . 

Masons . . . . 

I’raiterors . 

Furriers . . . i 

Match-makers . - . . . . 

Gardeners . . . . 

Gas-fitters _ _ , ,  j 

Mattress.mn.kem 

Gas-makers. . . . i 

Meehan  ie.p 

Gate-keepers . . 

Merehnntfl 

Gilders.... . . . 

Milkmen  ... 

Gimhlpi-m  nkors _ _ . . _ 

Millers 

Glass  manufacturers . . . . 

Milliners 

Glass  fuitfors-  T  „ _ 

Millwrights 

Glass  Stainers . . . 

Miners  _  .  _ . 

Glaziers . - . . . 

Model -makfirfl _ _ 

Globe-makers . 1 

Glne-makora . 

Gtffl-bentBW . ...1 

Mop-piekers . . 

Morocco  dressers . . . 

Moulders . 

18 

2 

664 

26 

503 

5 
70 

549 

12 

1,230 

419 

7 

6 

33 
25 

2 
23 
5 
29 
229 
278 
18 
3 
61 
19 
170 
43 
173 
1, 577 

34 


15,  683 
48 
18 
7 
813 
468 

3 

4 
14 
36 

167 

278 


2,67? 


1,410 

7 

3,573 

75 

1,273 

6 

67 

2 

2 

2,633 

2,758 

10 

434 

783 

105 

161 

3 

5 

25 

070 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 
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OCCUPATIONS.  NO.  OF. 


i!'  Musical  instrument  makers  . 

Musicians . 

Music  sellers. . . 

Music  teachers . 

Mustard-makers . 

Nail  manufacturers . 

Nautical  instrument  makers 

Needle-makers . . . 

Newsmen . . 

Nurserymen . . . 

Nurses . . 


49 

58 

9 

520.1 

8 

10 

2 

17 

35 

14 

239 


Oculists . . 

Oil-makers . 

Opticians . . . 

Organ-builders . 

Ostlers . 

Overseers . . . 

Oystermen . . 

Packers . 

Painters . . — .. 

Paint-makers  .**«*«: . 

Paper-hangers . . 

Paper  manufacturers . 

Patent  medicine  makers . . . 

Pattern-makers . 

Parers . . . 

Pawnbrokers . 

Peddlers . 

Pen. -makers . . 

Percusssion  cap  makers  . . . 

Photographers . . 

Physicians . 

Piano-forte  makers . 

Piano  tuners. . . 

Pile  drivers . 

Pilots . 

Pin  manufacturers . 

Pipe-makers . . . 

Plane-makers . 

Planters . . 

PlaatererB . 

Platers . 

Plough-makers . 

Plumbers . . . 

Pocketbook  manufacturers 

Polishers . 

Porters . 

Potters . 

Powder  manufacturers .... 

Printers . . 

Produce  dealers . 

Professors . 

Provision  dealers  I  . . 

Publishers . 

Pump  makers . . . 


3 

13 
42 

3 

280 

220 

235 

111 

1,817 

2 

7 

850 

6 

79 

4 
2 

534 

2 

4 

14 
707 

1.4 

5 
2 

48 
31 

7 

49 
2 

53 

199 

10 

73 

2 

162 

58 

51 

67 
362 

17 

68 
9 

33 

12 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Quarrymen . 

Rag  collectors . 

Railroad  men . . 

Razor-strop  makers . 

Recd-makers . 

Refectory  keepers . 

Refiners . 

Reporters . 

Riggors . 

Roofers . 

Rope-makers . . . 

Rule  makers . . . 

Saddlers . 

Saddletreo-makerB 

Sail-makers . 

Saloon-keepers . . 

Sash-makers . . 

Saw-makers . . . . . . 

Sawyers . 

Scourers . . 

Screw-makers . . 

Seamstresses . 

Servants . . . . 

Sewing-machine  makers.. 

Sextons . . 

Shingle-makers . . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Shipmasters . 

Shipping  merchants . 

Shirt-makers . . . 

Slioebmders . 

Shoemakers . 

Showmen . . 

Sieve-makerB . 

Silk  manufacturers . 

Silk  operatives . 

Silversmiths . 

Skate-makers . 

Slaters. . - 

Soap-makers . 

Soda-water  makers . 

Speculators . 

Spinuers . . 

Spoon-makors  . . 

Spring-makers . 

Stage  proprietors . 

Stair-builders . 

State  officers . 

Steamboatraen . 

Stool  manufacturers . 

Stencillers . 

Stereotypists . . 

Stevedores . .. 

Stockbrokers . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters. 
Storekeepers . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


823 

14 

055 

9 

4 

266 

6 

7 

37 

20 

47 
24 

.  60 
62 
18 
150 
14 
99 
14 

3 

1,771 
12, 831 
12 
27 

7 
417 
269 

6 

161 

48 
3, 892 

10 

16 

144 

24 

175 

4 
4 

14 

8 
19 

548 

173 

129 

9 

12 

17 

94 

2 

3 

3 

13 

3 

590 

30 


Stove-makers . . . 

Straw-workers . . . 

Students  - . . . . 

Surgeons . . 

Surveyors . . . 

Suspender-makers  — . 

Tack-makers . 

Tailors  ........ . 

Tailoresses . . . . 

Tanners. . 

Teachers . . . . . . . 

Tea  dealers . . . . . 

Teamsters . . 

Telegraph  operators.. ...... _ 

Tinsmiths  . . . . . 

Tobacconists . . 

Tool-makers. . . . 

Town  and  city  officers . 

Toymen . . 

Traders . . 

Trimmers . . . . 

Trunk-makers . 

Turners . . . 

Type-founders . . 

Umbrella  manufacturers. ... - 

Undertakers . . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . . . 

Varnish-makers . 

Vavuishcrs. . . 

Veterinary  surgeons . 

Vinegar-makers . . 

Warpers . . 

Watchmen . . . 

Watch-makers . . . 

Weavers . 

Whalemen . . . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whip-makers . . 

Whitowoshera . 

White  lead  manufacturers . . 

Whitesmiths . . 

‘  Wine-makers . . . . 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers . . 

Wire- workers . . . . 

Wooden-waT©  manufacturers. . . 

Wool  combers  and  carders . 

Wool  dealers. . . 

Woollen  manufacturers . 

Wool  sorters.... . . . 

Worsted-makers . . . 

Well-diggers . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown. 


12 

1,253 

9 

23 

IQ 

23 

1,018 

973 

1G1 

2,600 

2 

519 

38 

553 

34 

183 

103 

11 

105 

695 

9 
151 

19 

21 

12 

158 

51 

6 

17 

2 

2 

7 

116 

40 

1,8© 

17 

523 

3 

,  15 

4 

4 
3 

17 

.46 

5 

•  53 

10 
38 
19 
21 

8 
710 


Total. 


161,366 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

1 

Kent . 

332 

294 

1,237 

1,174 

1,342 

1,313 

1,367 

1, 186 

1, 344 

1, 156 

1,921 

1, 718 

1, 154 

1,046 

939 

857 

2 

Newcastle . 

719 

705 

2.641 

2,688 

2,726 

2,741 

2,611 

2,  554 

2,423 

2,490 

4,482 

4, 518 

3, 007 

2,998 

2,173 

2,330 

3 

Sussex . . 

310 

302 

1,580 

1,496 

1,767 

1,662 

1,687 

1, 475 

1, 425 

1,340 

1,940 

1, 888 

1,419 

1,325 

1,050 

965 

Total . 

1,361 

1, 301 

5,458 

5,358 

5,835 

5,716 

5, 665 

5, 215 

5, 192 

4,986 

8,343 

8,124 

5,  580 

5,369 

4,162 

3,952 

FREE  COLORED. 


1 

Kent . . 

104 

1 

103 

459 

443 

542 

546 

077 

492 

480 

430  | 

593 

G23 

321 

369 

256 

242  i 

2 

Newcastle . . 

120 

126 

449  ! 

457 

524 

538 

523 

512 

452 

435 

724 

703 

489 

513 

384 

352 

3 

SUHtiliX . . . . 

78 

S3 

.  2S5 

236 

331  j 

322 

322 

305 

235 

290 

324 

354 

185 

207  . 

115 

105 

Total . 

302 

312 

1, 193 

1, 136 

1,397 

1,406 

1, 422 

1,309 

1,167 

|  1»  U>5  | 

1,641 

1,740 

995 

1,089 

785 

759 

SLAVE. 


AGGREGATE. 


1 

Total  whites . 

1,361 

1,301 

5, 458 

5,358 

5,835 

5,716 

5,665 

5,215 

5,192 

4,986 

8, 343 

8,124 

5, 580 

5,369 

4,162 

3, 952 

2 

Total  free  colored . 

302 

312 

1, 193 

1,136 

1,397 

1,406 

1, 422 

1,309 

1,167 

1,155 

1,641 

1,740 

995 

1,089 

785 

759 

3 

Total  Blaves . . 

12 

28  , 

126 

114 

135 

124 

158 

146 

158 

140 

163 

182 

46 

09 

28 

48 

Total  population . 

1,675 

1,641  | 

6, 777 

6,608  , 

7,367 

7,246 

7, 245 

6,670 

6, 517 

6,290 

10, 147 

10,046 

6,621  ■ 

-  6, 557 

4,975 

4,759 

STATE  OF  DELAWARE 
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Table  No.  L— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


60  and  under  GO, 

60  and  under  70. 

TO  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  00. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  xrnkn'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

ir. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

, 

20,  330 

Kent . . 

46, 355 

Neweantln . 

634 

646 

310 

335 

117 

188 

21 

45 

2 

6 

12,291 

11, 613 

23,904 

Sussex . 

-  E,  548 

8,588 

1,246 

1,405  i 

] 

442 

524 

97  ! 

153 

D  , 

18 

2 

45, 040 

44, 640 

! 

i  90, 589 

FREE  COLORED. 


2,548 

2,528 

1,246 

1,405 

442 

524 

97 

153 

9 

18 

2 

44, 649 

90, 589 

1 

518 

555 

290 

257 

119 

143 

40 

59 

17 

1 

3 

9,889 

9,940 

19, 829 

3 

17 

26 

12 

12 

8 

2 

1 

860 

938 

1,708 

Total  slaves . 

a 

3,083 

!  3, 109  j 

1,548 

1,674  | 

563  | 

675 

139  j 
_  1 

214  | 

20 

35  J 

3  | 

3  | 

56,689  j 

55,527 

112,216 
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Tabl 

E  JT0_  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 

FREE  COLORED.  d 

g 

SLAVE. 

VHITE. 

'i 

CODXTIES. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO.  S  S5 

BLACK 

•  mulai 

TO. 

l 

«§  £ 

1 

•ra 

| 

M. 

F.  j  Total. 

M.  F. 

;  ^3  - 

Total.  M.  F.  !  Total.  |  ° 

3VL 

F, 

Total.  M. 

F. 

Totu.1. 

& 

|  c 

Kent .  10, 614 

9,710  j  90,330 

3,204  3,161 

6,365  407  439  |  906  7,271  27,601 

86 

110 

196  3 

4 

7 

5203 

27, 804 

Newcastle 23, 035 

23,320  I  46,355 

3,539  3,559 

7,098  529  561  j  1,090  8,188  54,543 

104 

119 

223  17 

14 

31 

254 

JH.7W 

Sussex .  12,291 

11,613  J  23,904 

_ i _ 

1,696  1,774 

3,470  454  446  i  900  4,370  28,274 

632 

6G4 

1, 29G  18 

27 

45 

!  i,:mi 

29,015 

Total .  45,940 

44,649  j  90,589 

|  8,439  8,494 

1  16, 933  1,450  1,446  |  2,896  19,829  110,418 

|  822 

893 

1, 715  38 

45 

83 

1, 798 

119,316 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  HUNDREDS. 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


UNITED 

STATES. 

FOREIGN  C 

OUNTRIES. 

G 

ii 

5 

Italy . . 

Connecticut. . . . 

81 

Tenneesoo  - . 

5 

Atlantic  Islands . 

Mexico . 

D  iimvnr •> 

r, 

31 

China . 

4 

Sardinia.  . . . ........  | 

Aggregate  native . 

103,253 

34 

Maryland  . . . . 

5, 110  , 

Bavaria . . .  129 

South  America  . . 

5 

214 

Baden ..............  210 

5 

Uesse  121 

Minnesota  ■ 

2 

J 

Turkey 

Went  Indies . . . . . 

13 

Mississippi 

tf 

30 

Missouri . . . . . . 

17 

| 

i 

AVurtemberg .  133 

Other  foreign  countries . 

Now  Hampshire . 

31 

I 

Germany,  (not  speci¬ 

New  Jersey . . 

1,877 

! 

1 

fied) .  395 

Aggregate  foreign . - 

9,105 

VflTsf  VneV 

45D 

j 

I 

Aggregate  native . 

101,253 

North  Carolina 

9 

TTAtal  Germany 

1, 263 

Total . -  -  ♦ 

no,  418 

Ohio . . 

109 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified). .  J 

r>rof»v.ll 

Greece 

Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATION’S. 

Agents . . . 

Agricultural  implement  raukcri 

Apprentices . .... . 

Astronomical  instrument  make 

Bakers . 

Bankers . 

Bank  officers . 

Barbers . . . . - .... 

Barkeepers . . . 

Basket-makers..* . 

Bellfoundera . 

Blacksmiths . . 

Block-makers . * . 

Boarding-house  keepers . . 

Boatbuilders . . 

Boatmen  w . . . . 

Boiler-makers . . . 

Bookbinders . . 

Booksellers  and  stationers  .... 

Bottlers . . . 

Brass-founders . , , 

Bricklayers . . . 

Brick-makers . . . . . 

Bridge-makers . . 

Broom-makers . . 

Brush-makers...... ......... 


NO,  OF.  OCCUPATIONS, 

14  Builders . . 

5  Butchers, . . . 


920  Button-makers . . 

4 

Cabinet-makers . 

70  Canahneu . . 

5  Car-builders . . . 

28  Carpenters . 


25  Carters....... 

27  Carvers . . 

22  Chair-makers . 

9  Chandlers .... 

422  Cigar-makers  - 

2  Civil  engineers 

83  Clergymen 


8  Clerks... 

2  Clothiers 


51  Cloth  manufacturers 

3  Coach-makers  — . . 

10  Collectors 

9  Confectioners . . . . . * . . 

3  Conveyancers . . . . . 

5  Coopers . . . . 

Coppersmiths . . . . 

Cotton-cloth  manufacturers. 

County  officers . . . 

2  il  Cooks . . . 


128 

75 

8 


NO,  OF, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

103 

10 

Daguerrootypista  - . . - . 

85 

10 

Dentists  ...*. . 

8 

954 

8 

n.iiA 

4 

5 

9 

Drovers . 

Druggists . . . * . 

50 

11 

no 

Expressmen . 

500 

g 

Factory  htmft, 

2 

158 

Farm  laborers  .  . . . . . 

4 

Furriers 

20 

Fence-makers . . . . . . 

12 

Finishers  . . . - . 

233 

File-cutters . . . 

8 

55 

Fishermen  . . . . 

37 

1  24 

Founderymcn . - . 

STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 
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NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

96 

12 

46 

•  11 

72 

52 

18 

4 

s 

217 

10 

260 

14 

21 

4 

114 

11 

Physicians . 

Pilots . . . 

151 

41 

14 

27 

Plasterers . . . . 

62 

9 

9 

90 

6,611 

1 

Produce  dealers . . 

9 

338 

Professors . 

Pnmp-maknrR  _ ... . . 

11 

20 

87 

3 

QiwTymen  . - . . r _ _ _ _ _ _ 

26 

10 

3 

Pag  collectors ...... ...... . . . 

2 

18 

84 

37 

Refectory -keepers . . . 

229 

H  _ _ _ _ 

4 

182 

Roofers  ■  ■  _ ,  . 

4 

06 

8 

405 

4 

Sful rllors  _ _ ... _ ........... _ 

7 

112 

402 

9 

7 

Sailing-mashes  TT.,Trr-Tfl,r . .  - 

8 

Sash -makers . . . 

19 

195 

Sawyers . . . . 

32 

157 

50 

(j 

Spinsters . . . . . 

9 

4 

SenmuttWR 

346 

124 

Servants . . - . 

2,462 

210 

15 

86 

2 

10 

2 

'  Slioebinders  T , „ _ _ _ 

22 

491 

OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


Furniture  merchants . . 


Gardeners 

Gas-litters - 

Gate-keepers  - . 
Grocers ...... 

Gunsmiths  — . 


Hair-workers .... 
HarncflS'makers . . 

Halters. . 

Housekeepers.-.. 
Hucksters . 


Ice  dealers . . 

Inn-keepers . . 

Iron-founders . . 

Iron -mongers  . . 

Iron-workers . 

Jewellers  . . 

Joiners . . 

Judges ......  . . 

Laborers..... . 

Last-makers . 

Laundresses . . . 

Lawyers-.... . 

Lime  >l)um  era, . 

Livery-stable  keepers  * . 

Locksmiths . 

Lumbermen . . 


Machinists . . 

Mantua-makcrs  . . . 
Manufacturers .... 

Mariners . .. . 

Marketmen.... .. 

Masons . . 

Merchants . 

Milkmen . 

Mlliers . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Miners . . 

Morocco-dressers  . 

Moulders . 

Musicians . 

Music  teachers  ... 
Mustard-makers  -  - 


Speculators . 

Spinners , . 

Spring-makers . . 

State  officers . . . 

Stave-makers . 

Steamboatracn . . 

Stock-makers . . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters.  - 

Storekeepers . . 

Stove-makers  ......  ...... 

Students . 

Surgeons . 

Surveyors . 


Tailors . . 

Tailoresses . . 

Tanners . 

Teachers . . . 

Teamsters . . . 

Telegraph  operators .  - . . 

Tinsmiths.. . . 

Tobacconists . . . 

Town  and  city  officers . . 

Traders . ..... 

Trimmers . . 

Tumors. . . . 


Undertakers . -- 

United  States  officers. - 

Upholsterers . 

Veterinarians . 


Wagon-makers . . 

Warpers . 

Watchmen . . . 

Watermen..... . - . 

Watch-makers . . . 

Weavers . - . - . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whitesmiths . . . 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers . 

Wood-cutters . - . 

Wool  combers  and  carders . 

Wool  dealers . ------- . 

Woolen  manufacturers . . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown.. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1, 

1  and  uucler  5. 

5  mid  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20, 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40, 

40  and  under  50. : 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F,  ! 

I 

Alachua . 

80 

75 

258 

248 

304 

271 

258 

230 

210 

207 

368 

283 

368 

207  ! 

156 

109 ; 

2 

Brevard . . . .... 

6 

4 

15 

16 

15 

12 

24 

11 

13 

8 

28 

17 

15 

12 

10 

4 ; 

3 

Calhoun . 

11 

15 

65 

64 

77 

Cl 

49 

73 

53 

56 

70 

80 

47 

44 

31 

32  ; 

4 

Olay . 

27 

12 

107 

120 

127 

118 

107 

105 

50 

62 

94 

96 

84 

86 

50 

40  ; 

5 

Columbia . . 

32 

33 

167 

184 

198 

183 

203 

183 

146 

160 

265 

195 

156 

122 

104 

83 ; 

G 

Dade . 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

9 

C 

9 

2 

7 

4  ! 

197 

181 

183- 

157 

150 

156 

277 

261 

216 

.  162 

155 

105  ‘ 

8 

Escambia . 

25 

38 

236 

204 

219 

211 

211 

220 

158 

203 

463 

'  302 

320 

192 

220 

109  j 

9 

Franklin . . 

21 

16 

75 

77 

89 

102 

66 

76 

71 

77 

147 

131 

105 

68 

88 

53  1 

10 

Gadsden . . . 

58 

63 

277 

231 

322 

281 

279 

307 

229 

209 

372 

348 

246 

190 

144 

130  ’ 

11 

TTftTU  iRnri 

ffernnntb* 

13 

Hillsborough . 

46 

46 

151 

161 

195 

194 

183 

172 

147 

145 

205 

155 

147 

124 

88 

■  70 

14 

Holmes . 

19 

30 

74 

94 

87 

108 

96 

84 

67 

94 

109 

93 

67 

64 

44 

43 

15 

Jackson . . 

88 

82 

351 

328 

407 

415, 

415 

357 

295 

307 

488 

441 

287 

255 

200 

164 

16 

Jefferson . . . 

64 

66 

231 

229 

279 

251 

238 

225 

179 

221 

301 

323 

205 

186 

140 

116 

17 

Lafayette . 

33 

22 

98 

106 

127 

130 

110 

106 

80 

79 

132 

141 

81 

66 

47 

45 

18 

Loon . 

32 

40 

186 

173 

228 

211 

205 

211 

159 

182 

328 

277 

352 

192 

146 

123 

13 

Levy . 

23 

23 

98 

90 

104 

116 

82 

100 

68 

83 

118 

97 

82 

58 

68 

33 

20 

Liberty  . 

13 

16 

48 

58 

86 

08 

78 

79 

54 

50 

77 

70 

63 

46 

33 

28 

21 

Madison . 

60 

62 

230  ' 

230 

294 

268 

261 

258 

200 

190 

294 

293 

194 

180 

151 

112 

Mmmtco 

7 

8 

51 

45 

50 

46 

41 

36 

28 

33 

56 

54 

.  34 

25 

24 

17 

23 

Marlon . 

36 

39 

228 

214 

231  i 

227 

246 

217 

192 

187 

342 

262 

246 

154 

158 

109: 

24 

Monroe. . 

33 

35 

128 

144 

131  ! 

134 

116 

126 

112 

121 

332 

193 

189 

90 

112 

90; 

25 

Nassau  — . 

51 

39 

117 

100 

155  j 

119 

113 

122 

84 

99 

267 

175 

144 

90 

97 

76 

26 

New  River . . . 

50 

51 

252 

230 

280 

237 

230 

206 

156 

193  i 

*271  | 

260 

174 

126 

92 

84 

27 

Orange 

18 

12 

70 

65 

86 

63 

52 

55 

41 

40 

84 

61 

39 

41 

33 

18 

28 

Putnam . 

25 

39 

122 

99 

143 

122 

121 

78 

83 

74 

149  j 

125 

137 

89 

70 

52 

22 

Santa  Hosa . 

56 

77 

270 

276 

290 

299 

273 

274 

207 

224 

405 

313 

257 

215 

169 

113 

30 

St.  John’s . 

27 

28 

124 

109 

155 

142 

124 

118 

no ; 

122 

164 

158 

91 

103 

75 

83 

31 

Suwannee . 

13 

14 

117 

104 

130 

108 

123 

90 

75 

78 

137 

125 

93 

64 

60 

5i 

32 

Sumter . 

29 

19 

61 

67 

73 

81 

83 

58 

55 

51 

92 

90 

68 

46 

45 

34 

33 

Tnylor . 

30 

21 

91 

85 

107 

89 

113 

88 

74 

67 

116 

114 

45 

52 

53 

40 

31 

Volusia . . . 

15 

15 

61 

62 

70 

65 

69 

64 

43 

43 

58 

60 

75 

46 

40 

24 

35 

Wakulla . . . 

21 

27 

118 

91 

123 

117 

123 

129 

97 

114 

142 

140 

99 

72 

81 

67 

36 

Walton . . . . 

49 

58 

160 

167 

188 

200 

197 

165 

151 

159 

201 

215 

126 

132 

95 

82 

37 

Washington . 

42 

30 

118 

111 

12-1 

137 

116 

117 

94 

98 

126 

158 

93 

70 

55 

05 

Total . 

1,257 

1,231 

5,179 

4,947 

5,941 

5,570 

5,408 

5,088 

4,099 

4,355 

7,339 

6,329 

4,912 

3,825 

3,205 

2,500 

FREE  COLORED. 


i  L 

1 

... 

! 

1 

1 

l! 

4  i 

1 

2 

3 

l 

j 

i 

Duval . . . . 

3 

3 

8 

17 

16 

11 

12 

ii 

7 

.... 

8 

10 

16 

3 

5 

4 

12 

6 

Gadsden _ T , , 

j .  ... 

i 

2 

TTnmUtnn . , 

x 

3 

i  2 

1 

3 

| 

1 

! 

3  j 

Holmes . . . 

1 

1  x 

L  . 

1 

Jackson, . . . 

2 

4  .. 

7 

!  4 

I  4 

:  3 

!  ^ 

|  2 

2 

3 : 

Jefferson _ - _ 

x 

|  2 

! 

T.nfnyfittf*, , 

■ 

1 

|  ' 

Leon . . . . 

1  Liberty . _■ _  _  _ 

1 

4 

4  | 

3  ; 

5 

i  4 

1  4 

t  3 

3 

2 

i  6 

'  1 

|  3 

4 

l  Madison . . 

!  i 

1 

i  2 

1 

!  x 

i 

1  Marion . . . 

. 1  ~  ! . 

I 

Estimated 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  60, 

GO  anil  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100 

Above  100. 

Age  unk'wu 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

at 

F. 

Si. 

F, 

SI. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

51. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

SL 

F. 

78 

60 

33 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

18 

12 

10 

2 

o 

. 

34 

23 

16 

8 

5 

1 

p]flv  . 

48 

40 

35 

19 

12 

10 

1 

1,367 

HnlJLtt* 

9 

Tlnfln 

80 

69 

Tliivnl  . 

95 

73 

33 

28 

11 

8 

1 

2 

41 

28 

2,034 

43 

30 

23 

2 

92 

82 

49 

2 

5 

8 

57 

32 

42 

8 

1 

' 

78 

33 

32 

18 

12 

6 

1 

1 

30 

24 

145 

109 

56 

37 

81 

61 

26 

33 

14 

14 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1,764 

40 

25 

10 

7 

1 

97 

56 

36 

24 

3 

3, 194 

36 

17 

11 

13 

3 

3 

1, 331 

T  iAVy 

21 

15 

12 

12 

4 

445 

935 

Tiibei’fy  -  - ,  r  - 

83 

73 

37 

20 

16 

<) 

3 

3 

11 

1,823 

1,  G98 

3,521 

23 

D 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

323 

278  | 

601 

Mnno+itn. 

79 

51 

31 

29 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1,796 

1,498  I 

3,294 

Mar}f)l)  -  ,  ,  _ r  -  r  r 

81 

56 

31 

25 

7 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1,276 

1, 026  ! 

2, 302 

Monroo . . . . . 

51 

34 

23 

14 

2 

1 

1, 108 

870 

1,978 

NllfiSflU  . . .  t  t  T 

61 

39 

36 

21 

8 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1.G2S 

1,453 

3,075 

New  111  ynr . 

15 

10 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

452 

371 

823 

34 

21 

24 

16 

4 

5 

2 

914 

720 

1, 634 

Putufrm . 

107 

60 

GO 

39 

20 

9 

4 

1 

1 

2, 117 

1,931 

4, 048 

54 

53 

37 

35 

11 

15 

1 

4 

2 

8 

975 

978 

1,953 

-  i  i  i  i  i 

St.  John’s . 

30 

25  i 

11 

7 

5 

1 

2 

1 

796 

671 

1, 467 

SuwnjniRn _ - 

17 

11  ; 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

534 

4(36 

1,000 

Slim  for _ _ r  -  -  - 

28 

si : 

11 

9 

4 

1 

673 

086 

1, 259 

Taylor  . . . . . . . 

19 

10 

13 

3 

] 

1 

1 

467 

394 

861 

"\rnhlfdfl-  .  r  n  -  f  1  -  T  r 

46 

30 

15 

14 

3 

3 

86B 

804 

1,672 

Wakulla . 

74 

52 

46 

30 

15 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1, 314 

1,270 

2,584 

Walton . 

47 

28 

20 

12 

2 

1 

1 

841 

829 

1,670 

Washington _ 

1,937 

1,349 

918 

641 

275 

189 

46 

42 

5 

5 

1 

57 

47 

41, 128 

36, 619 

77,747 

FREE  COLORED. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

17 

4 

1 

1 

71 

77 

3 

2 

12 

2 

2 

26 

1 

1 

26 

4 

8 

1 

27 

7 

1 

1 

162 

153 

6 

6 

23 

3 

43 

4  1 
1 

60 

1 

9  | 
1' 

2 

1 

4 

10 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

. 

91 

76 

3 

4 

11 

ntivtti 

1 

1 

1 

l 

2 

i ! 

|  TTn.TTjtlt'VI 

1 

1 

Hillsborough. ..... 

1 

17 

3 

1 

l 

l 

1 

2 

.TnoVmn 

. 

1 

TnIPni»cnv% 

1 

! 

i 

3 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

. i 

. ! 

34 

1 

1 

! 

. i 

1 

: 

: 

; 

8 

1 

1 

i 

i 

Marion . .  — 

*  ESthaatad; 
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Table  No.  1. — POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  L 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  aud  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M; 

F.  J 

Monroe . 

3 

2 

9 

9 

.  14 

9 

12 

0 

9 

11 

11 

33 

s 

9 

3 

7  1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

9 

6 

1 

2 

2-1 

1 

: 

.... 

pi!  tnajn  _  _ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

i 

SftntfV 

1 

4 

St.  John's . ! 

Suwannee . . . 

1 

1 

! 

4 

8 

2 

4 

6 

3 

10 

3 

7 

2 

3 

6 

'W  p.Hnn  . r  _ 

1  i 

2 

i  j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

|  1  ' 

1 

’\yaBRiiigtoti _ ... 

1 

i 

2 

i ; 

2 

1  | 

i  1  ' 

Total . 

9 

7 

j  so 

02 

81 

47 

74 

57 

53 

06  ■ 

“  67 

73 

28 

40 

26 

45 

SLAVE. 


an 

n 

313 

«71 

3 

1 

1 

156 

IE! 

CalliOTiii.... . __ . 

Clay . 

Columbia . 

8 

3 

28 

12 

10 

31 

39 

49 

173 

38 

33 

148 

33 

38 

147 

35 

46 

167 

37 

37 

160 

51 

38 

166 

33 

28 

124 

42 

115 

50 

53 

208 

41 

38 

189 

27 

28 

115 

19 

34 

102 

19 

11 

58 

23 

11 

3G 

m 

iifi 

on 

14r 

•I  o,i 

19 

112 

9? 

100 

150 

T07 

33 

399 

25 

366 

37 

379 

30 

350 

39 

363 

31 

377 

25 

320 

28 

311 

41 

514 

43 

418 

40 

315 

36 

293 

29 

223 

35 

237 

Gadsden . 

100 

85 

Hillsborough. . . 

7 

7 

33 

40 

51 

43 

43 

46 

30 

39 

31 

35 

32 

36 

14 

35 

Jackson . 

59 

66 

339 

355 

381 

377 

325 

351 

250 

254 

477 

435 

270 

276 

158 

166 

Joffergon . . . 

101 

133 

466 

512 

478 

481 

453 

417 

339 

379 

500 

597 

320 

344 

209 

221 

Leon . . . 

81 

81 

641 

600 

665 

642 

659 

596 

489 

477 

774 

816 

554 

580 

400 

360 

lovy . 

5 

3 

27 

33 

41 

26 

22 

40 

24 

30 

27 

31 

15 

.20 

9 

12 

Liberty . . . 

13 

7 

35 

40 

43 

39 

42 

35 

34 

27 

48 

57 

21 

21 

15 

15 

Madison . 

Manatee . . 

65 

72 

317 

19 

349 

319 

23 

345 

315 

11 

357 

290 

17 

338 

299 

11 

381 

285 

256 

9  : 

251 

12 

376 

358 

31 

523 

388 

20 

498 

210 

235 

18 

313 

136 

13 

198 

152 

Marion . . . 

52 

G9 

350 

324 

315 

183 

Monroe .. . 

3 

4 

31 

17 

23 

22 

25 

26 

23 

ID 

j  59 

31 

33 

38 

33 

11 

Nassau . 

28 

30 

96 

9G 

105 

94 

116 

109 

80 

96 

160 

132 

107 

80 

86  | 

07 

Now  Elver . 

Or  align 

11 

U 

60 

43 

62 

55 

48 

43 

53 

42 

63 

69 

44 

44 

30 

30 

Putnam . 

17 

27 

74 

81 

78 

66 

75 

73 

52 

!  58 

102 

86 

72 

61 

27 

25 

Santa  Rosa . 

8 

16 

80 

87 

83 

91 

87 

G5 

68 

55 

299 

106 

101 

55 

86 

35 

St,  John's . 

16 

17 

I  53 

64 

77 

88 

63 

56 

38 

r.o 

54 

60 

112 

71 

59 

32 

43 

Sumter . 

16 

4 

45 

46 

44 

41 

29 

39 

08 

42 

28 

45 

79 

48 

20 

31 

10 

36 

Taylor . 

1 

1 

!  9 

0 

12 

10 

8 

13 

13 

5 

10 

15 

3 

7 

1 

5 

Volusia . . 

"Wakulla . 

Walton-.... . . 

7 

8 

.  5 

23 

28 

84 

29 

20 

86 

30 

27 

86 

37 

16 

91 

39 

17 

83 

19 

66 

35 

15 

63 

20 

91 

18 

97 

20 

76 

29 

74 

15 

43 

5 

50 

12 

Washington.. . 

7 

11 

41 

44 

46 

32 

44 

35 

22 

35 

29 

40 

21 

15 

10 

15 

Total.... . . 

818 

883 

4,304 

4,255 

4,519 

4,274 

4,272 

4, 145 

3,444 

3, 497 

5,688 

•5,413 

3,644 

3,483 

2, 324 

■9,238 

AGGREGATE. 


Total  whites........ . 

1,257 

1,231 

5,179 

4,947 

5,941 

5,570 

5,408 

5,088 

4,099 

4, 355 

7,339 

6,329 

4, 912 

3,  825  3,  253 

■2,50(1 

Total  free  colored. . . 

9 

7 

50 

62 

81 

47 

74 

57 

53 

66 

67 

■  73 

28 

•10  I  20 

■15 

883 

5,688 

5, 413 

Aggregate . | 

2,084 

2,121 

9,533 

9,264 

10,541 

9,891 

9,754 

9,290 

7, 596 

7, 918  | 

13, 094 

11, 815 

8, 584 

7,3-18  j  U,  605  | 

4,783  j 

‘Estiatstta. 
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FREE  COLORED — Continued. 


50  end  uniter  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  nnd  under  90. 

30  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unku’n. 

Total. 

COUNTIES. 

31. 

.F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

T\ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

m. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

9 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

87 

31 

TOJ 

o4 

1 

2 

...  . 

ip 

. . 

1 

4 

2 

o- 

61 

Trf n.  T? ofin _ _ _ _ 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1 

33 

ID 

82 

L  | 

1 

Suwnnneo. ....... 

1 

| 

1 . 

H, 

"Walton . - . . 

1 

1 

i . 

g 

10 

■Washington ...... 

I 

i _ 

25 

j  46 

1 

|  19 

22 

11 

D 

|  6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

|  i 

454 

478 

932 

SLAVE. 


74 

42 

14 

14 

•  10 

10 

0 

2,263 

2,194 

13 

270 

251 

21 

524 

519 

2,063 

2 

5 

1 

3 

254 

268 

1,058 

3 

25 

9 

21 

49 

28 

25 

1,050 

7 

49 

33 

18 

17 

6 

5 

7 

885 

1,961 

271 

2,809 

9 

59 

14 

36 

9 

10 

10 

4 

2,600 

5,409 

27 

n 

100 

100 

5 

3 

2 

. 

13 

14 

. 

112 

p 

GO 

28 

18 

3~ 

32 

7 

4,903 

15 

122 

21 

187 

65 

20 

3,075 

3, 209 

6,374 

16 

17 

1 

80 

93 

40 

8 

10 

8 

4,599 

4,490 

247 

20 

41 

450 

266 

52L 

55 

9 

49 

15 

11 

3 

2,131' 

132 

4, 249 

21 

121 

253 

59 

12 

25 

3 

2 

2,689 

2,625 

5,314 

257 

194 

451 

41 

17 

3 

24 

c 

10 

4  | 

g 

4 

840 

1,612 

Kasfi an  - .......... 

25 

26 

9 

2 

1 

392 

352  | 

744 

New  Xtivcr . 

3 

1  I 

88 

75 

163 

Orange  . . 

27 

19 

17  ; 

5 

1 

!  * 

2 

1 

543 

504 

1,047 

Putnam . 

28 

17 

12 

11 

8 

15 

4  ! 

8 

2 

3 

825 

546 

1,371 

Santa  IRobo. . 

29 

33 

3  j 

10  i 

C 

3 

2 

i 

448 

1,003 

St.  J" ohnfs . 

30 

10 

6 

8 

3 

428 

407 

835 

Suwannee. ....... 

31 

11 

2 

C  i 

1 

x 

1 

x 

1 

275 

274 

549 

Sumter . . 

32 

1 

1 

o 

1 

60 

65 

125 

Taylor . . 

33 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

158 

139 

297 

Volusia . 

34 

15 

1 

13 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 

•  2 

573  j 

594 

1,167 

Wakulla . . 

35 

6 

6 

2 

x 

224 

217 

441 

Walton. . . 

36 

7 

3  : 

3 

238 

.236 

474 

W aslilugton ...... 

37 

1,145 

621 

582 

222 

227 

81 

70 

34 

30 

15 

14 

27 

41 

31,348 

30,397 

61,745 

AGGREGATE. 

1,349 

918 

641  j 

.275 

189 

46 

42 

5 

5 

:  1 

57 

47 

41, 128 

36,019  1 

77, 747  | 

Total  wWtos . 

1 

46 

19 

11 

D 

G 

3 

1 

1 

454 

478  j 

932 

j  Total  free  'colored. 

2 

1, 145 

621 

582 

227 

81 

70 

34' 

30' 

15 

14 

27 

41 

31,348 

30,397 

61,745 

Total  slaves ...... 

3 

2, 540 

!  1, 558  | 

1, 245 

508 

425 

133 

115 

m 

55 

16 

15 

85 

:  89 

-  72,930 

.67,494  I 

1  140, 424 . 

... ......  __  *  I3»titnaled.. . . 
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Table  No.  2— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES, 


Alachua . 

Brevard . 

Calhoun  .  . . . . 

Clay . . 

Columbia . 

Dade-, . 

Duval . 

Escambia .... 

Franklin . 

Gadsden . 

Hamilton - 

Hernando* . . . 
Hillsborough  . 

Holmes . 

Jaeksou . 

Jeffersou ..... 
La  Fayette. ... 

Loon . 

Levy . 

Liberty  . 

Madison . 


Marlon . 

Monroo . 

Nassau . 

New  Illver . 

Oran  go _ 

l’ntnain  .... 
Santa  Rosa. 
St.  John’s .. 
Suwannee 

Sumter . 

Taylor . 

Yolusia . 

Wakulla . . . 


Washington . 

Total. . 

*  Estimated 


COLORED. 

1 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

ti 

*3 

1 

g 

•sqcSajSSy 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

fi,  034 

1,733 

3, 767 

4 

4 

8 

3,775 

2,141 

2,075 

4, 216 

122 

119 

241 

4, 457 

8,232 

136 

88 

224 

1 

1 

225 

C 

9 

15 

2 

4 

6 

21 

246 

449 

453 

895 

17 

10 

27 

992 

212 

247 

480 

12 

23 

35 

524 

1,446 

716 

672 

1,368 

4 

3 

7 

1, 395 

250 

234 

484 

.18 

17 

35 

519 

1,914 

1, 307 

1,  21,1 

2, 582 

1 

1 

2,583 

923 

870 

1,793 

135 

135 

270 

2,063 

4,646 

80 

1 

81 

1 

1, 501 

1,  364 

*  2, 925 

71 

91 

162 

3,087 

891 

774 

1,665 

159 

163 

322 

1,987 

5,074 

9, 034 

1,620 

3, 654 

77 

76 

153 

3, 807 

971 

773 

1,744 

105 

112 

217 

1, 961 

5,768 

730 

648 

1,078 

3 

3 

6 

1, 381 

216 

174 

390 

55 

75 

130. 

,120 

1,904 

9, 085 

1,896 

3,981 

2 

4 

6 

3, 987 

2,720 

2, 472 

5,192 

89 

128 

217 

5,409 

9,396 

1,505 

1,229 

2,734 

12 

11 

23 

2, 757 

626 

61G 

1,242 

71 

84 

155 

1,397 

4,154 

i(S91 

1, 124 

2,415 

a 

2,417 

227 

255 

482 

37 

45 

83 

564 

2,981 

619 

CoS 

1,271 

2 

i 

3 

1, 974 

40 

40 

85 

9 

18 

37 

112 

1,386 

S,  757 

2,506 

5, 263 

SO 

17 

43 

5,306 

2,281 

2,304 

4, 585 

161 

157 

318 

4, 903 

10,209 

1,764 

1,  734 

3, 498 

1 

3 

4 

3,502 

2,930 

3, 124 

C,  054 

145 

175 

320 

6,374 

9,876 

701 

729 

1,430 

1 

1 

1,491 

280 

273 

553 

14 

10 

24 

877 

2,068 

1, 087 

1, 507 

3, 104 

26 

34 

CO 

3,254 

4, 180 

4,030 

8,219 

410 

400 

870 

9,089 

12,343 

1, 331 

1, 331 

168 

371 

450 

490 

445 

935 

1 

1 

930 

240 

228 

468 

20 

27 

53 

521 

1, 457 

1,893 

1,698 

3, 521 

8 

1 

9 

3,530 

2,026 

!  2, 070 

4, 096 

105 

48 

153 

4, 249 

7,779 

323 

278 

601 

601 

130 

117 

247 

2 

4 

6 

253 

1,796 

1,498 

3,294 

1 

1 

3,295 

2,533 

2,453 

4,  086  | 

156 

172 

328 

5,314 

8,699 

1,276 

1,026 

2,302 

73 

87 

160  ; 

2,462 

213 

145 

358  | 

44 

49 

93 

451 

3,913 

1, 108 

870 

1,078 

23 

31 

54  ; 

2,032 

737 

685 

1, 422 

103 

87 

190 

1, 612 

3,644 

1, 022 

1,453 

3,  075 

1 

1  ; 

3,076 

347 

311 

658 

45 

41 

86 

744 

3,820 

■152 

371 

823 

1 

X 

824 

G1 

55 

116 

27 

20 

47 

163 

987 

914 

720  : 

1,  634 

12 

19 

31 

1, 665 

497 

452 

949 

46 

52 

98 

1, 047 

2,712 

Si,  117 

1,  931 

4,048 

36 

25 

61 

4,109  j 

698 

474 

1, 173 

127 

72 

199 

1,371 

5,480 

075 

078 

1,953 

33 

49 

82  ; 

2,035  | 

343 

445  ! 

788 

105 

110 

215 

1, 003 

3,038 

796  : 

671 

1, 467 

1  ; 

1 

1,468 

383 

369 

752 

45 

38 

83 

835 

2,303 

.531 

466 

1,000 

1, 000  | 

248 

255 

503 

27 

19 

46 

549 

1,549 

673 

586 

!  1, 259 

1,259 

55 

60 

115 

5 

5  1 

10 

125 

1,384 

467 

304 

861 

861 

141 

123 

264 

17 

16  1 

33 

297 

1,158 

868 

804 

1,  672 

1, 672 

555 

579 

1, 134 

18 

15 

33 

1, 167 

2,839 

1, 314 

1,270 

2,  584  . 

7 

5 

12 

2,596 

475  ; 

153 

328 

49 

64 

113 

441 

3,037 

841 

829 

1,  G70 

8 

3 

10 

1, 680 

202  1 

203 

405 

36 

33 

69 

474 

2,154 

41, 128 

36,  BID 

77,  747 

454 

478 

932 

78, 679 

28, 7G1 

27,731 

56,492 

2,587 

2, 660 

5, 253 

61,745 

140,421 

schedule  returned.  Note.— Of  the  free  colored  population,  318  nro  male  and  325  female  mulaltoos. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Blare  population  not  defined. 
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Table  No.. 4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


; 

UNITED  STATES. 

! 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1 

I 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

i 

i 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

i 

l 

lation. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

SI. 

|  F. 

Total. 

*3 

ST. 

F. 

Total. 

SI, 

F. 

Total. 

SI. 

F. 

Total. 

l 

! 

Alachua . 

1, 983 

1,716 

4 

4 

8 

51 

17 

217 

890 

218 

3, 77o 

437 

453 

i 

1 

16 

i  10 

26 

r 

922 

1,395 

2,583 

8L 

666 

1,367 

2,563 

1,374 

2,  564 

48 

2,887 

15 

15 

23 

136 

21 

19 

... 

. 

21 

ID 

33 

1, 352 

1G 

1, 306 

10 

58 

. 

1,425 

2,731 

23 

29 

52 

45 

59 

101 

194 

0 

r 

1 

" 

564 

1,095 

3, 942 

1 

283 

.... 

555 

283 

39 

16 

1,384 

3,987 

2, 757 

1,000 

2,417 

1,274 

Gadsden . 

2, 059 

1, 883 

2 

4 

2 

3,948 

.... 

Hamilton _ * . 

1,495 

1,223 

2,718 

12 

a 

* 

10 

16 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,223 

1,105 

651 

2,328 

1, 269 

. 

. 

G8 

19 

98 

Holmes . . . 

618 

1,272 

6 

16 

1,728 

758 

1,720 

4 

14 

50 

3 

110 

25 

3,502 

1,491 

3,254 

1,331 

936 

3,530 

Lafayette . 

1,487 

;  ! 

1,488 

3,144 

1  3 

1 

Leon . 

1,616 

676 

487 

1,805 

1,469 

630 

445 

1,692 

268 

1,492 

561 
830  j 

14 

14 

28 

11 

20 

31 

71  j 

1  20 

3 

109 

! 

x 

Levy . . . 

3,306 

932 

3, 497 

565 

3,260  \ 

1,306 

933  i 

3,506 

505 

5 

Liberty . ' 

i 

3 

1 

Madison. . 

8 

|  18 

26 

G  1 

24 

36 

j 

24 

Manatee ............ .1 

|  297 

1,  768 

10 

........ 

Marion . 

1 

1  : 

,3,261 

!  28 

6 

34  : 

„„„ 

Monroe . 1 

647  i 

971 

1,208  ! 

23 

29 

52 

14 

47 

18 

i 

j  51 ; 

I  21 ; 

j  i 

98 

39 

1  358  ! 

629 

137 

4G5 

40 

1, 094 

177 

1 

l  0 

.  ...  ! 

2,462 

Nassau . 

1,854  ! 
3, 060  j 

820  j 

178 

in 

New  Elyer.... . 

1,611 

1,448 
370  j 

1,801  | 
3,059  j 
819  1 

11 

3 

5 

1G 

4 

n  mis 

Orange . 

449 

884 

1 

1  : 

1 

824 

Putnam _ T 

0 

is  ! 

! 

Saute  Rosa . 

2,018 

930 

1,899 

941 

3,9X7 

1,871 

J2 

14 

8 

18 

20 

32 

23 

17 

10  | 

17 

27 

40  ; 

44  i 

3,977  | 
1,947  ! 

99 

45 

*  32 
37 

131 

82 

x 

.... 

132 

1,109 

2, 035 

SU  Jolrn’a . 

2 

S  a  wan  no . . . 

791 

G71 

1,462 

996 

1,463  ! 

1 

996  ! 

5 

Sumter . 

531 

465 

3 

1 

4 

Taylor . \ 

672 

j  586 

1,258  ■ 

...  i . 

1,258  | 
855  ! 

1 

1 

1 

Volusia . ! 

462 

393  j 

855! 

1 

1,625  ’ 

1  | 

5 

i 

G 

i 

Wakulla . 1 

836 

1,297 

789  | 
1, 261  ! 

i 

1, 625  j 

32 

u 

9! 

47 

47 

Walton . J 

2,  558  ; 

7 

r  j 

12  ! 

Washington  ........  J 

830 

827  j 

1, 657  I 

I 

i  i  : 

i ;. . .  i 

i 

_u 

2  j 

9  j 

1,667  | 

11 

2  | 

4- 

... 

13 

1,  G80 

Total  I 

38,953 

35,514 

74,  467 

126 

141 

267 

314  j 

j 

1,105  I 

10 

12 

22  | 

| 

3 

7  i 

322  J 

636  • 

75,370  | 

2,175 

3.JJ0 

1  i 

3tJm 

,8,6.0 

Estimated. 


Note. — 1  male  Indian  included  In  white  population. 
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Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OE  THE  EEEE  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

4,748 

i. ) 

| _ 

1 

210 

Atlantic  Islands. . . . . . . . . . 

35,602 

17,550 

8 

3 

VmrmM 

97 

141 

Louisiana . . . . . . . - . . 

226 

German  States; 

222 

8 

Greece . 

3 

Holland . 

7 

"Port  navlvorlo 

201 

Ireland . 

827 

y 

Italy . 

75 

Wl,  rn  nil 

S8 

Moxico . 

1 

8,284 

Norway . . . . . . . . . . . 

11 

245 

Portugal . . . 

13 

Vmnlm( 

35 

Poland . . . . . . . : 

25 

Virginia 

7, 

Pacific  Mends . 

2 

G54 

RuBHia . 

6 

District  of  flol  ii mlii ft 

6 

Scotland . . . 

189 

Territories  . 

33 

Spain . 

78 

Attica 

6 

Sweden . 

31 

Not 

Sardinia . . . . . . . 

Aggregate  natives . . . 

1,213 

75,370 

Switzerland . . . . . . 

South  America . . .  .......  .......... 

13 

4 

Sandwich  Islands _ ,  —  .t...,.TTfr,  ,1T11111  ,  n,  ,,, 

'  Turkey . . . 

West  Indies . . . . . . . 

919 

Wales . . . . . . . 

6 

Aggregate  foreign . . . . . . 

3,300 

Aggregate  native . . . . . . . 

75,370 

_ 

Total—., . 

78,679 
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Table  No.  6. — OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Agents  - . . . * . 

Apprentices  . . 

Arrowroot  manufacturers  . . . . . 

Artists . . . . 

Auctioneers . . 

Bakers . 

Rankers . . 

Bank  officers . . . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . 

Blucksmitlis . . . . . . 

Boarding-house  keepers . 

Boatbuilders . . 

Boatmen . . . 

Boiler-raakcrs . . . . . . 

Bricklayers. . 

Brick-makers . . 

Builders... . . . . . 

Butchers  . . . . 

Cabinet-makers . . . 

Carpenters  . . 

Carriers . . . . . . 

Carters . . . 

Cattle  dealers. . . . 

Calkers  . . . . . 

Cigar-makers .. . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers  . . 

Clerks....... . . . . . 

Clergymen . 

Coach -  maker  a . . . j 

Collectors . . 

Commission  merchants . 

Confectioners . . . 

Contractors  . . 

Cooks . . . 

Coopers . . . . . 

Daguerreotyplsts . 

Dealers . . . . . 

Dentists . . . . . . 

Domestics . . ; . 

Drivers . . . , . . . 

Drovers . . . 

Druggists . . 

Editors . . . . 

Factory  hands . . . 

Farmers............... . . 

Farm  laborers . . . 


10 

01 

11 

6 

5 

39 

4 

4 

15 


160 

16 

3 

56 


51 

12 

11 

31 

23 

693 

13 

33 

2 

21 

23 

103 

494 

159 

20 

8 

23 

7 

11 

6 

35 


6 

20 

631 

19 

21 

28 


21 

34 

7,534 

1,329 


Ferrymen . 

Fishermen . 

Foundcrymcn  . . . — 

Fruiterers . . . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Gas-fitters . 

Grocers  . . 

Gunsmiths.. . 

Hardware  manufacturers. . . 

Harness-makers . 

Horse  dealers . 

Housekeepers . 

Hunters . . . . 

Innkeepers . 

Inspectors . - . . 

Jewellers . 

Joiners . 

Judges . 

Laborers . . . 

Lawyers . 

Livery-stable  keepers . 

Lumbormeu . 

Laundresses . 

Machinists . .... 

Mantua- makers . 

Mariners . . 

\ 

Masons . . . 

Mechanics . 

Merchants . 

Millers . . . . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Moulders . 

Music  teachers . 

Nurses . . 


3 

79 

3 

4 

30 


21 

12 

5 

9 

2 

737 

4 

71 

3 


6 

6 

8 

2, 452 
173 
8 
87 
100 

70 


46 

206 

590 

71 

16 

14 

8 

21 


Officers,  (public). 

Ostlers . . 

Overseers  — 
Oystermen . 


81 


468 

89 


Painters . 

Pattern-makers 

Peddlers . 

Physicians . 

Pilots . . 

Planters.. . 


67 

3 

6 


34 

1,175 


Plasterers . . 

Printers . . 

Professors . 

Railroad  men . . 

Rcfeetory  keepers . 

Riggers . 

Rosin  manufacturers . 

Saddlers . . . . . . 

Sail-makers . 

Sawyers . . . . . . 

Seamstresses.  . . . 

Servants . 

Shingle-makers . 

Ship-carpenters  .......  ... 

Shipmasters . 

Shoemakers . 

Silversmiths . . 

Steamboat  men . 

Stevedores . 

Stone  and  marblo  cutters. 

Storekeepers . 

Students . - . 

Sugar  manufacturers . 

Surveyors . 

Tailors . 

Tailoressos . . 

Taunors . 

Teachers . 

Teamsters . . 

Telegraph  operators . 

Tinsmiths . . . . 

Traders  .  . . . . 

Turpcntino-makers . 

Type-cutters . 

United  States  officers. . . . . 

Wagon-makers . . 

Watchmen . . 

Watch-makers . . 

Weavers . . . 

W  eighmasters . . 

Wheelwrights . 

Wood-euttors . . 

Woll-diggers . . 


B 

63 

4 

110 

4 

5 


22 

32 

622 

178 

40 


60 

4 

15 

3 
13 

13 
178 

4 

14 

37 

3 

4 

276 

49 

7 

27 

18 

2 

6 


97 

3 

31 

19 

2 

2 

76 

52 

11 


Other  occupations  and  unknown 

Total . 


279 


21,982 
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STATE  OF  GEOBGTA. 

Table  No.  1. — POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE— Continued. 


Under  1. 

1  and  under  5.  1 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30, 

30  and  under  40, 

40  and  under  50,  j 

COUNTIES. 

1 

M. 

F. 

M.  j 

p. 

M. 

F.’ 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

.  M. 

F. 

M. 

f.  ; 

67 

Jasper . - . 

55 

57 

264 

228 

287 

264 

264 

248 

223 

210 

348 

30.1 

212 

203 

128  * 

327 

G8 

Jefferacm . 

72 

7G 

259 

300 

302 

288 

286 

245 

238 

230 

356 

339 

236 

224 

164 

159  1 

69 

J  ohnson . 

39 

31 

167 

148 

152 

171 

157 

145 

125 

123 

164 

.  103 

96 

113 

80 

G3 

70 

Jones . . 

50 

41 

188 

195 

232 

211 

213 

233 

189 

169 

259 

247 

,  153 

149 

128 

no 

71 

Laurens.. . . . 

83 

69 

262 

241 

332 

273 

254 

259 

208 

199 

209 

304 

188 

205 

128 

147  . 

72 

Leo . . . 

45 

50 

147 

152 

168 

175 

144 

148 

101 

122 

241 

205 

141 

117 

84 

59 

73 

Liberty . 

35 

28 

156 

158 

194 

159 

159 

181 

128 

130 

159 

177 

118 

135 

87  | 

71 

74 

Lincoln . 

28 

15 

82 

113 

109 

112 

131 

106 

87 

109 

137 

142 

96 

70 

05 

70 

75 

Lowndes . . . 

69 

37 

233 

192 

'  233 

213 

201 

167 

1G2 

138 

,293 

251 

180 

126 

87  ; 

80 

76 

Lumpkiu . 

60 

47 

300 

272 

297 

349 

303 

305 

236 

235 

332 

335 

190 

229 

153 

140 

77 

Macon . . . 

56 

62 

259 

213 

260 

260 

251 

245 

206 

189 

334 

315 

180 

181 

138  ; 

123 

78 

Madison . . . 

66 

56 

270 

243 

284 

276 

272 

263 

180 

277 

310 

337 

182 

216 

160  | 

160 

79 

Marion . 

50 

56 

252 

258 

288 

290 

261 

282 

210 

213 

317 

331 

IDS 

189 

149, 

122 

80 

McIntosh . . 

26 

19 

94 

87 

95 

89 

! 

91 

69 

80 

119 

112 

85 

86 

75 

59 

81 

Meriwether . 

89 

105 

463 

388 

470 

470 

488 

404 

394 

428 

608 

583 

.  304 

303 

224 

235 

82 

Miller . 

19 

16 

82 

80 

94 

93 

93 

75 

03 

73 

3.06 

92 

65 

•  57 

45 

31 

345 

335 

283 

337 

296 

270 

222 

307 

314 

210 

211 

147 

132 

69 

221 

195 

246 

85 

Monroe . . . 

100 

00 

391 

350 

391 

400 

376 

372 

342 

386 

514 

498 

328 

281 

200 

169 

86 

Montgomery . 

43 

29 

102 

144 

162 

107 

124 

129 

112 

105 

173 

150 

120 

116 

69  ; 

56 

87 

Morgan . 

36 

83 

204 

190 

221 

185 

202 

199 

163 

1G5 

252 

266 

.  181 

.  155 

132  , 

115 

88 

Murray . . 

99 

94 

399 

400 

415 

463 

408 

391 

355 

360 

433 

440 

202 

275 

190 

212 

416 

90 

Newton . . . 

in 

123 

492 

474 

556 

549 

535 

528 

505 

523 

671 

650 

375. 

411 

287 

269 

91 

Oglethorpe . 

76 

47 

213 

240 

291 

288 

273 

■  260 

255 

236 

318 

338 

221 

220 

179 

162 

93 

Paulding . 

129 

140 

497 

487 

498 

494 

465 

418 

348 

376 

518 

552 

367 

362 

204 

220 

93 

Pickens . . . 

93 

94 

355 

287 

384 

354 

337 

349 

220 

268 

402 

427 

213 

254 

164 

146 

94 

Plovco . 

44 

23 

131 

140 

109 

161 

120 

117 

97 

90 

161 

140 

92 

08 

42 

40 

95 

Pike . 

120 

91 

334 

330 

416 

362 

379 

364 

302 

333 

438 

425 

285 

.  294 

190 

174 

96 

Polk . 

00 

70 

304 

269 

302 

306 

264 

239 

197 

225 

354 

356 

211 

186 

125 

106 

97 

Pulaski . 

99 

60 

335 

312 

397 

351 

326 

299 

240 

261 

376 

308 

271 

273 

183 

128 

98 

Putnam . . 

41 

56 

170 

108 

229 

191 

205 

195 

156 

165 

250 

232 

182 

175 

109 

101 

99 

Quitman . 

39 

38 

128 

133 

140 

125 

130 

110 

89 

112 

204 

162 

98 

93 

72 

54 

100 

Rabun . . . 

63 

48  j 

224 

232  | 

253 

253 

212  • 

207 

160 

165  | 

258 

236 

167 

.  101 

98 

68 

101 

Randolph . 

102 

98 

335 

313 

370 

.  3?i 

394 

350 

319  ! 

298 

450 

457  i 

306 

240 

177 

162 

102  i 

Richmond . . . 

172 

174 

645 

628 

732 

■  772 

685 

742 

627 

733 

1, 323 

1,265 

942 

.  842 

587 

480 

103 

Scliley  — . . 

39 

39 

175 

132  ; 

175 

143 

170 

160 

123 

151 

203 

203  | 

116 

104 

92 

71 

104 

Scriven . . . 

60 

63 

211 

280 

290  ' 

259 

309 

237 

241 

218 

333 

299  | 

190 

184 

'  144  ! 

121  1 

105 

Spalding . . . 

89 

54 

295 

278  . 

309 

|  329 

339 

309 

299 

325 

435 

430 

249 

253 

215  1 

168 

LQ6 

Stewart..... . 

107 

87 

356  ! 

317 

421 

388 

404 

429 

335  i 

331 

500 

459 

312 

281 

211  | 

184 

107 

Sumter . 

84 

56 

315 

288 

356  , 

321 

319 

333 

242 

269 

405 

394 

271 

250 

167 

133 

L08 

Talbot . 

84 

87 

328 

301  I 

379 

359 

334 

325 

279 

284 

425 

413 

290 

297 

168 

146 

109 

Taliaferro . 

24 

23 

91 

109  ! 

104  ! 

125 

116 

104 

95 

96 

,  128 

148 

99 

96 

72 

66 

no 

Tatnall . 

61 

49 

204 

240  ! 

'  273  | 

249 

233 

203 

160 

.  177 

272 

228 

173 

162 

102 

87 

ill 

Taylor . . . 

68 

83 

236 

226 

259 

260 

262 

268 

202 

212 

303 

287 

175 

193 

132 

137 

112 

Telfair . - . 

18 

29 

141 

140 

147 

139 

152 

115 

100 

104 

;  171 

167  : 

91 

86 

76 

61 

113 

Terrell..... . 

84 

51 

229 

226 

247 

240 

245 

205 

169 

187 

346 

314 

198 

166 

124 

103 

Thomas 

-  gg 

62 

302 

295 

358 

325 

312 

268 

281 

389 

372 

260 

236 

172  1 

143 

115 

Towns . . 

39 

50 

196 

172 

182 

202 

189 

164 

140 

120 

182 

,  175 

108 

107 

80 

;  85 

116 

Troup . . 

72 

57 

424 

362 

478 

396 

429 

408 

367 

376 

595 

558 

368' 

329 

230 

200 

117 

Twiggs . 

48 

38 

185 

211 

226 

235 

208 

194 

174 

157 

261 

245 

.  158 

148 

110 

98 

118 

Union. . . . 

77 

77 

330 

294 

350 

357 

328 

296 

224 

230 

352 

351 

209 

220 

123 

132 

110 

Upson . . 

96 

84 

321 

307 

378 

360 

346 

366 

288 

290 

394 

455 

267 

269 

154 

181 

120 

Walker . 

173 

138 

584 

558 

717 

667 

606 

587 

492 

527 

713 

689 

421 

425 

294 

263 

121 

Walton . . . 

132 

116 

419 

429 

262 

480 

288 

498 

408 

425 

351 

246 

319 

578 

380 

562 

344 

360 

209 

152 

201 

167 

123 

Ware . 

38 

33 

141 

151 

174 

155 

114 

110 

97 

110 

1G5 

134 

108 

87 

50 

36 

124 

125 

Washington . 

119 

91 

398 

374 

108 

462 

134 

435 

448 

401 

317 

96 

337 

93 

500 

133 

512 

360 

322 

71 

223 

48 

237 

55 

126 

Webster . 

51 

47 

185 

180 

197 

"  199 

227 

182 

167 

168 

239 

213 

137 

146 

104 

85 

127 

White . . 

53 

29 

218 

217 

237 

251 

220 

227 

168 

164 

272 

269 

116 

140 

116 

104  ; 

128 

Whitfield . . 

134 

139 

590 

566 

605 

643 

562 

568 

459 

465 

712 

696 

473 

429 

323 

<299 

129 

Wilcox . 

’  27 

33 

151 

106 

158 

.  132 

115 

118 

106 

106 

131 

124 

74 

89 

66 

54 

130 

WilkeB . 

70 

47 

195 

184 

262 

208 

234 

231 

186 

212 

295 

291 

197 

199 

120 

121 

131 

Wilkinson . 

95 

96 

365 

353 

440 

426 

397 

381 

301 

311 

484 

439 

303 

'  273 

196 

185 

132 

Worth . . . . 

50 

47 

135 

147 

158 

159 

169 

146 

118 

131 

208 

187 

111 

86 

61 

74 

Total . 

.  9,902 

9,164 

39,514 

37,955 

44,233 

42,721 

41, 554 

39,757 

33,354 

34,835 

52, 064 

50,873 

33, 119 

31,249 

22,000 

20,103 
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'WHITE — Continued. 


50  and  under  60.  j  60  and  under  70. 


E  F.  M,  F. 


70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100 

Above  100. 

Ago  unkn’n. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

6 

1,045 

17 

6 

2 

1 

1,566 

4 

1 

. 

1 

1,147 

1, 095 

i 

1 

1 

1, 145 

17 

842 

11 

1, 565 

1,285 

12 

2 

1 

1, 912 

1,942 

9 

1 

740 

689 

37 

7 

2 

3,367 

3,211 

5 

3 

2 

599 

552 

18 

1,987 

1,997 

5 

1 

1,425 

1, 291 

28 

7 

3 

2, 940 

2,813 

9 

2 

1, 041 

073 

4 

1,448 

2 

. 

2, 791 

2,848 

48 

10 

4,008 

4, 458 

42 

47 

ie 

10 

3 

2 

1 

1 

10 

6 

3,916 

3, 906 

25 

2,025 

1,989 

29 

29 

9 

10 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3,216 

3,244 

17 

3 

2,353 

2,352 

6 

4 

1 

1 

909 

831 

44 

25 

10 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2,719 

2,613 

7 

1, 9G2 

1,891 

17 

14 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2,396 

2,211 

23 

19 

8 

1 

8 

1,518 

1,438 

975 

895 

17 

16 

7 

7 

1 

1,556 

l‘,  505 

21 

15 

2 

4 

1 

•V": 

2, 650 

2,453 

46 

62 

12| 

15 

2 

2 

1 

6,229 

6,176 

11 

9 

1 

1 

1,184 

1,090 

19 

13 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1,939 

1, 803 

16 

33 

9 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2,462 

2, 364 

20 

20 

3 

5 

1 

2,860 

2, 674 

16 

12 

4 

5 

1 

2,345 

2,191 

27 

29 

8 

9 

1 

2, 535 

2,459 

14 

16 

1 

7 

1 

828 

865 

15 

21 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1, 664 

1,527 

16 

17 

4 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1,795 

1,806 

10 

7 

1 

1 

2 

966 

911 

10 

10 

7  ! 

2 

1 

1,750 

1, 593 

14 

13 

5 

7 

1 

2,338 

2,150 

10 

10 

1 

2 

1 

I.  1,201 

1,145 

34 

34 

!  16 

9 

1 

2 

3 

3,267 

2,956 

14 

22 

5 

1 

3 

;  1,480 

1,450 

21 

22 

11 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2,183 

2,112 

31 

27 

15 

10 

1 

1 

2,481 

2,534 

37 

33 

11 

7 

1 

2 

4,344 

4, 173 

47 

38 

17 

9 

3 

1 

1 

3,205 

3,342 

20 

37 

5 

12 

2 

2,137 

2,210 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

944 

874 

■  31 

31 

9 

7 

2 

3 

j  1 

3,168 

2,975 

6 

5 

1 

819 

798 

9 

11 

4 

1, 420 

1,321 

24 

11 

12 

5 

2 

2 

1,523 

1,518 

39 

41 

■  '  13 

14 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4,202 

■  4,112 

3 

7 

1 

1 

884 

808 

35 

28 

9 

6 

2 

2 

1,750 

1,684 

26 

35 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2,780 

2,  692 

9 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1,076 

1, 042 

2,955 

2, 841 

770 

841. 

124 

151. 

22 

36 

192 

127  | 

301,066 

290,484 

3,771 
4,133 
2, 063 
3,084 
3,723 
2,242 
2,284 
1, 675 
2,850 
4,156 
*3, 575 
3,924 
3,854 
1, 429 
6,578 
1, 151 
3, 984 
2, 716 
5,  753 
2,014 
2,983 
5,639 
8,  960 
7,822 
4,014 
6,460 
4,705 

1.740 
5,333 
3,853 
4,007 
2,956 
1,870 
3, 061 
5, 103 

32,405 
2,274 
3,742 
4,826 
5,534 
4, 536 
4, 994 
1, 693 
3, 191 
3,601 
1,877 
3,343 
4,488 
2,346 
6,223 
2, 030 
4, 295 
5,015 
8,517 
6,447 
4,317 
1, 818 
6,143 
1,617 

2.741 
3, 041 
8,314 
1, 603 
3, 434 
5,472 
2,118 


Jasper . 

Jefferson..... 

Johnson . 

Jones . 

LaurenB . 

Leo . 

Liberty . 

Lincoln . 

Lowndes  . . . . . 
Lumpkin 

Macon . 

Madison . 

Marion . 

McIntosh..... 
Meriwether . . 

Miller . 

Milton . 

Mitchell . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery. . 

Morgan . 

Murray . . 

Muscogee 

Newton . . 

Oglethorpe ... 
Paulding ..... 

Pick  on  b . . 

Pierce . . 

Pike . 

Polk. . 

Pulaski . 

Putnam . 

Quitman . .... 

Rabun  . 

Randolph .... 

Richmond 

Schley....... 

Scrivon . 

Spalding . 

Stewart ...... 

Sumter- ...... 

Talbot . 

Taliaferro . . . . 

Tatnnll . 

Taylor . 

Telfair.. . 

Terrell  ....... 

Thomas...... 

Towns. . 

Troup . 

Twiggs  —  .. 

Union . 

Upson . . . . 

Walker . 

Walton . 

Warren . 

Ware . 

Washington . . 
Wayne....... 

Webster...... 

White . 

Whitfield . 

Wilcox-...,-. 

Wilkes....... 

Wilkinson . . . 
Worth . 


13,329 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


SLAVE — Continued. 


Under  L 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

j  40  tinder  50L 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

»r. 

F. 

43 

39 

176 

167 

185 

201 

144 

163 

127 

142 

158 

165 

100 

57 

m 

10 

235 

227 

269 

232 

225 

108 

177 

262 

EU 

.102 

83 

116 

n 

GO 

43 

197 

204 

190 

386 

185 

192 

157 

169 

263 

256 

1^0 

“ 

1ZJ 

158 

1G2 

163 

197 

151 

164 

121 

121 

174 

195 

87 

41 

61 

r 

Pn«a 

72 

347 

246 

361 

62 

268 

28 

orr 

128 

20 

til 

13 

i  1IM 

56 

”43 

2-1 

79 

9 

36 

42 

196 

34 

213 

25 

232 

27 

236 

25 

204 

192 

28 

134 

19 

151 

26 

229 

94 

158 

■  ill 

45 

JJ 

130 

m 

743 

8H 

817 

8W 

754 

O'O 

ITS 

114 

J 

18 

.  83 

39 

100 

398 

146 

110 

97 

428 

132 

110 

81 

403 

161 

95 

378 

1G2 

64 

312 

129 

80 

310 

148 

i  on 

90 

405 

207 

100 

1,3<a 

05 

8® 

38 

Clark . 

40 

138 

367 

101 

261 

133 

56 

124 

IT7 

* 

"j 

4W 

Jew 

1 

Cobb . . . 

53 

56 

287 

252 

294 

44 

295 

310 

G 

354 

8 

244 

25 

310 

27 

19 

219 

n 

3~J 

XJ" 

123 

Hi 

143 

555 

_ 

* 

568 

11 

•v 

DIO 

428 

m 

470 

482 
!  33 

1'. 

501 

310 

24 

1 

606 

* 

d33 

220 

11 

365 

237 

10 

149 

115 

r 

20 

327 

277 

263 

37 

377 

", 

o 

1 

8 

11 

25 

327 

95 

Be  Kalb . 

*■* 

Ufi 

422 

2 

333 

333 

313 

554 

83 

C8 

1 

3 

m 

2fO 

182 

303 

267 

224 

249 

318 

408 

m 

ro 

* 

,G 

•nj 

419 

242 

14 

379 

230 

17 

ear 

XGH 

10 

Early . 

53 

373 

300 

259 

37’ 

372 

356 

29 

133 

IS 

rj 

1  Eebolis . 

C7 

.01 

294 

24G 

... 

Effiiighftfij . 

159 

173 

174 

162 

127 

20 

109 

Elbert . 

32  | 

29 

153 

151 

188 

172 

115  | 

94 

76 

GO 

101 

|  106 

I  446  | 

431 

471 

449 

466 

86 

402 

01 

285 

77 

317 

81 

447 

106 

9 

448 

115 

l  275 

291 

59 

175 

174 

'i 

j 

Fannin . 

28 

* 

19 

103 

107 

116  i 

110 

61 

S*f? 

6 

33 

Fayette  . . . . 

16 

'  aC 

|  r  12 

16  ; 

17 

13 

6 

8 

3 

10 

2 

Floyd . 

r. 

3J 

126 

477 

486 

63 

158 

4G0 

458 

Gil 

156 

366 

62 

149 

357 

:  191 

497 

83 

184 

486 

67 

89 

300 

53 

51 

203 

? 

Forsyth  .... . . . 

58 

69 

426 

472 

70 

252 

107 

Franklin  . . 

11 

I^ 

G6 

89 

55 

34 

20 

17 

3 

Fulton . 

17 

32 

174 

105 

174 

13 

65 

109 

188 

12 

Gi 

108 

236 

16 

106 

98 

230 

71 

173 

195 

94 

108 

44 

73 

.  199 

46 

51 

3 

CMImer . . . 

40 

107 

260 

261 

140 

117 

116 

t 

CrlaStiCOck . 

4 

4 

8 

56 

9 

30 

8 

55 

14 

56 

13 

11 

26 

7 

49 

1 

5 

Glvnn 

11 

8 

64 

149 

191 

42 

50 

54 

38 

24 

) 

Gordon . . . 

17 

29 

180 

169 

383 

182 

170 

187 

172 

204 

132 

151 

227 

250 

161 

185 

104 

110 

148 

{ 

Greene  , 

53 

42 

171 

354 

113 

115 

157 

177 

76 

54 

57 

i 

Gwinnett . 

105 

302 

5G4 

592 

667 

224 

612 

196 

578 

194 

54 

569 

215 

73 

469 

492 

737 

722 

436 

510 

133 

50 

see 

299 

Habersham . . . . 

44 

39 

193 

62 

90 

133 

152 

52 

216 

226 

129 

CM 

79 

Hall . . 

30 

31 

42 

52 

99 

63 

101 

35 

52 

64 

34 

;i3 

3-1 

j 

TlanpncTc  . 

29 

104 

96 

73 

78 

91 

101 

49 

81 

34 

41 

l 

Haralson . . 

08 

113 

G10 

604 

600 

22 

330 

632 

16 

143 

587 

16 

530 

465 

443 

789 

616 

451 

416 

£387 

230 

) 

Hart . . . 

3 

39 

126 

27 

11 

9 

17 

19 

14 

7 

C 

*  0 

Harris. _ 

16 

4  17 

326 

599 

120 

121 

81 

104 

119 

120 

59 

71 

43 

45 

j 

Heard  . . . 

It 

123 

619 

589 

570 

559 

551 

413 

482 

671 

767 

400 

417 

129 

SI  8 

243 

} 

Henry . . 

56 

33 

234 

201 

370 

220 

382 

225 

208 

160 

173 

218 

260 

122 

83 

104 

Houston 

73 

100 

339 

343 

786 

366 

337 

261 

229 

362 

414 

199 

228 

1G5 

144 

179 

156 

797 

811 

731 

756 

737 

622 

647 

947 

975 

610 

627 

353  * 

357 

.Tarlfflrm 

3 

4 

15 

12 

29 

25 

20 

20 

13 

18 

ID 

19 

13 

11 

5 

10 

Jasper . 

55 

63 

252 

253 

275 

550 

481 

269 

268 

245 

194 

195 

245 

310 

125 

176 

88 

93 

} 

Jefferson . . . 

106 

107 

548 

513 

572 

458 

514 

432 

390 

383 

569 

G28 

343 

352 

219 

180 

3 

120 

85 

458 

436 

430 

347 

350 

318 

528 

520 

317 

321 

Sit? 

206 

} 

Jones 

29 

14 

84 

75 

84 

77 

47 

49 

47 

34 

69 

82 

73 

33 

31 

25 

20 

1 

Laurens . . . 

89 

452 

437 

451 

290 

325 

413 

295 

419 

402 

444 

352 

318 

571 

525 

342 

320 

103 

178 

l 

Lee . . 

61 

253 

330 

437 

246 

366 

417 

260 

243 

240 

206 

178 

196 

294 

268 

149 

161 

78 

105 

i 

Liberty . 

91 

88 

340 

424 

338 

341 

298 

275 

286 

545 

515 

288 

250 

X07 

i*ii 

1 

Lincoln . . . . . 

94 

82 

400 

398 

317 

349 

459 

486 

367 

387 

sea 

261) 

2G2 

260 

259 

188  1 

209 

>332 

293 

386 

199 

135 

117 
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SLAVE — Continued. 


50  and  under  60 

CO  and  under  70 

70  and  under  80 

80  and  under  90 

DOandunderlOO 

Above  100, 

Agounkn’u. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

24 

32 

20 

15 

9 

7 

1 

267 

248 

166 

151 

(S 

53 

29 

qo 

GG 

53 

27 

26 

9 

G 

4 

g 

42 

37 

20 

30 

9 

1 

3 

88 

105 

49 

51 

20 

4 

10 

25 

27 

(5 

1 

57 

41 

36 

11 

10 

4 

3 

8 

9 

3 

1 

42 

26 

12 

1 

8 

2 

1 

o 

22 

28 

18 

4 

6 

3 

424 

526 

258 

348 

117 

23 

37 

11 

11 

9 

127 

110 

81 

87 

28 

34 

12 

16 

2 

5 

2 

43 

37 

14 

17 

6 

6 

3 

1 

2 

i 

15 

16 

5 

rv 

53 

65 

43 

34 

10 

10 

o 

8 

0 

1 

1 

181 

181 

128 

118 

G 

8 

2 

3 

95 

109 

59 

25 

18 

G 

11 

79 

73 

39 

48 

16 

G 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

1 

109 

98 

43 

47 

26 

30 

21 

24 

7 

67 

28 

9 

o 

121 

103 

59 

49 

18 

17 

4 

7 

74 

61 

38 

53 

9 

10 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

34 

27 

5 

9 

4 

4 

58 

38 

22 

24 

0- 

o 

119 

112 

60 

71 

20 

23 

G 

a 

2 

2 

2 

15 

28 

7 

12 

G 

G 

8  | 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

.... 

31  i 

26 

20 

14 

2 

13 

3 

3 

i 

1 

...... 

90 

92 

61 

50 

16 

15 

7 

3 

2 

7 

13 

8 

9 

4 

1 

i 

11 

$0 

19 

20 

n 

9 

4 

1 

1 

51 

60 

26 

35 

15 

14 

5 

4 

i 

I 

1 

A 

1 

1 

6 

8 

12 

4 

G 

1 

9 

i 

1 

71 

90 

48 

70 

22 

20 

4 

9 

4 

3 

1 

2 

30 

38 

18 

28 

3 

G 

1 

3 

1 

1 

154 

167 

128 

m  113 

42 

30 

G 

7 

3 

2 

3 

27  i 

47 

21 

6 

3 

1 

10 

13 

14 

10 

5 

5 

1 

1 

18 

21 

14 

19 

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

194 

142 

111 

86 

35 

30 

11 

9 

4 

G 

o 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

19 

21 

13 

17 

G 

G 

3 

2 

113 

115 

77 

65 

29 

19 

7 

8 

2 

0 

4 

3 

50 

52 

23 

24 

G 

G 

1 

2 

68  ; 

(59 

33 

33 

p 

14 

3 

8 

l 

5 

196 

162 

105 

89 

•37 

38 

12 

20 

a 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

49 

59 

31 

47 

7 

12 

« 

3 

l 

3  . 

2  . 

115 

157 

80 

81 

29 

26 

12 

15  - 

3  . 

98 

114 

70 

79 

26 

14 

18 

3 

1 

4 

5  , 

17 

10 

7 

g 

7  . 

1 

1 

i 

1  . 

97 

108 

67 

71 

24 

27 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2  . 

64 

53 

38 

37 

21 

14 

9 

8 

4 

1 

3 

1  . 

G7 

72 

62 

52 

21 

15 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2  - 

122 

107 

68 

93 

46 

45 

16 

14  . 

1 

2 

2  . 

70 

59  1 

51 

53  1 

18 

20 

4 

7 

a  1 

1 

1 

3  . 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

ar. 

F. 

1, 046 

1,116 

2, 162 

Bullock . 

5, 950 

6, 102 

12, 052 

Burke . 

1,512 

1, 555 

3, 067 

Butts . 

2,047 

912 

1, 062 

2,004 

Campbell . 

2,202 

2, 080 

4,282 

Cans . . 

352 

358 

710 

Catoosa . 

1,314 

1, 414 

2,758 

Chattahoochee. . 

7, 190 

7, 617 

14,807 

Chatham . 

GG7 

650 

1,226 

Clayton . 

1, 898 

1,921 

3, 819 

Cobb . 

52 

58 

110 

Colquitt . . 

4, 144 

4, 149 

8, 293 

Columbia . 

3,471 

3,777 

7, 248 

Coweta . 

157 

143 

300 

Dado...., . 

2, 946 

2,978 

5,924 

Decatur . 

1,982 

2,088 

4,070 

Dooty . . 

3, 135 

2, 044 

fi,  079 

Dougherty . . 

2, 101 

l.OSB 

4,057 

Early . 

1G1 

153 

314 

Echols . . . ; 

1, 121 

1, 044 

2, 165 

Effingham . 

2,875 

2,836 

5,711 

Elbert . 

032 

GG2 

1,29-1 

Emanuel . 

76 

67 

143  ! 

Fannin . 

9G4  . 

1, 055 

2,019 

Fayette  .......... 

2,923  1 

2,  990 

5, 913 

Floyd . 

430 

460 

890 

Foraytli . 

60-1 

709 

1,313 

Franklin . 

1,397 

1,558 

2,  955 

Fulton . . 

86 

81 

167 

Gilmer . . . 

389 

369 

758 

G  lasBcook  ........ 

1, 346 

1, 493 

2,839 

Glynn . . 

1,021 

1,085 

1, 106 

Gordon  . . . 

4, 177 

4,221 

8,398 

Greene  . 

1,254 

1,297 

2,551 

Gwinnett.. , 

345 

442 

787 

Habersham . 

596 

665 

1, 261 

Hall.......  ...... 

4, 242 

3, 895 

8,137 

Hancock . - ..... 

115 

114 

229 

Haralson .... - - 

732 

79G 

1, 528 

Hart . ... 

3,753 

3,983 

7, 736 

Harris . 

1,393 

1,418 

2, 811 

Heard . 

2,209 

2,306 

4, 515 

Henry . . 

5,428 

5,327 

10,755 

Houston . 

124 

122 

240 

Irwin . 

1,595 

1,734 

3, 329 

Jackson . 

3,505 

3,449 

6,  954 

JaBiier  . . 

3,115 

2,030 

6, 045 

Joflbrsou . 

437 

412 

819 

Johnson - ... 

3,053 

2, 036 

5, 989 

Jones ............ 

3,669 

1,000 

3, 269 

Laurens . 

2,514 

2,433 

4, 947 

Lee.... . 

2, 997 

3, 086 

6,083 

Liberty . 

1,868 

1, 300 

3, 768 

Lincoln . 

g 

10 

n 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


22 

S3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 
5t 


54 

55 

56 

57 


60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 


a  s 
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STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX, 


INDIAN. 


Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  nnd  wndor  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50  J 

COUNTIES. 

H.  |  F. 

M. 

F. 

51. 

F. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

5£. 

F. 

1 

Broolcs  . . . 

'  '  1 

Fanuin . . 

. i  i 

3 

0 

1 

Gilmer . . . 

i 

1 

Morgan . _ . 

l 

1 

| 

_ 1 _ 

i 

1 

Total..-- . 

. 1  l 

3 

0 

G 

3  ' 

3  j 

5 

1  ** 

o  ! 

1  j 

3 

3 

1  1 

i  j. 

AGGREGATE, 


1 

Total  whites . 

0,002 

0,1114 

30,514 

37,935 

44,233 

42,721 

41,554 

39, 757 

33,354 

34,835 

52,064 

50,873 

33,110 

31,249 

22,000 

20,103 

2 

Total  free  colored . 

48 

47 

224 

208 

201 

255 

2G2 

213 

197 

168 

273 

310 

172 

192 

00 

149  j 

3 

4 

Total  slaves . . 

Total  IndinnB . j 

6.8B1 

7,137 

1  . 

32,803 

3 

33,235 

34,430 

0 

34,797 

3 : 

32,779 

I  3 

31,547 

25,939 

3 

26,708 

2  j 

40,703 

1 

41, 190 

3 

24,404 

26,216 

!  3 

15,207 

1 

15,893 

1 

j  Aggregate . ' 

10,831 

10,340 

72, 544 

71,400 

78,876 

77,776 

j  74, 598 

71, 522 

t 

j  59,493 

61, 713 

93,041  , 

|  92,385 

57,005 

|  57,  GG0  . 

37,364 

30, 140 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


"WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

a 

SLATE. 

COUNTIES.' 

BLACK, 

MULATTO. 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

1 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total 

H. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

EH 

M. 

F.  j  Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

£ 

|  . 
< 

1,770 

1, 072 
6C9 

i 

j  325 
1,099 

08 

745 

4,190 

1,493 

4,057 

2,143 

1,7(18 

1,014 
1, 842 

28 

23 

51 

18 

23 

41 

316 

4,985 

3,  (SI 
3, 043 

;  481 

17(5 

163 

4,929 

9,078 

1, 5G7 

1, 474 

3,041 

o 

400 

13 

432 

4,707 

9 

rt 

in 

•n 

496 

945 

1,039 

831 

1,433 

805 

3,072 

1,636 

1 

’ 

' 

_ 

1, 504 

1. 570 

0,790 

10,  S91 

1, 036 
3,506 
5, 113 
3,388 

3,282 

6,356 

4,015 

Bullock . 

1,815 

2,552 

3,  G91 

3,506 

35 

234 

L 

Burke . . 

2,401 
1,099 
1, 007 

oie 

3,  111 
4, 047 

5,013 

3,373 

2,174 

6 

0 

13 

G 

41 

3 

47 

88 

9 

100 

15 

8 

5,716 
1, 492 
1, 286 

5,872 

11,588 

230 

464 

12, 052 

17,365 

0 

1,  j13 

3|  03,J 

32 

3, 007 

6,455 

’Ll 

' 

" 

1,277 

6,297 

10,129 

1, 280 

1(55 

2,731 

4,913 

3, 178 

C,  28D 

8 

13 

075 

863 

1, 850 

67 

4, 143 
2,004 

5,420 

8,301 

5,  m 

,cu 

13 

703 

154 

11,433 

4,368 

3,034 

fl 

110 

IT5 

4,282 

15, 724 

2,210 

1,544 

2,358 
1,  490 

Q 

" 

ij,  ~ 

1,  jot 

1,  co0 

TBI1 

583 

76 

5i 

127 

3,039 

1,223 

5,111 

10,236 

1  Oil 

710 

2,758 

5,082 

5,797 

j 

175 

531 

20 

70 

612 

6 

2,551 

8,489 

2.55G 

7,022 

0 

a 

974 
6, 578 

2,054 

14,807 

7,165 

31,043 

Chatham . . 

15,511 

112 

117 

229 

222 

274 

496 

723 

6,851 

13,429 

760 

1,378 

Clark . 

2,600 

2,879 

5, 539 

8 

5 

13 

7 

2 

4 

G 

45 

19 

5,558 

2, 375 

534 

2,506 

1,023 
4, 875 

80 

347 

96 

438 

176 

785 

1, 190 
5,  660 

11,291 

11,218 

1,  (142 

1,598 

3,240 

d 

' 

3,240 

530 

611 

2, 035 
1, 141 

37 

115 

2,253 

4,893 

48 

8a 

a,  aim 

!’ 

nn 

193 

215 

408 

18 

23 

41 

440 

3,063 

581 
1,726 
1,096 
3,063 
1, 636 
1,346 
1,828 

1, 195 
3,511 

3 

IT 

10 

34 

3 

° 

D 

433 

3,819 

14,242 

1,785 

I  ji  no 

r 

u 

""" 

oo 

n  Tp- 

34 

78 

110 

8,293 

11,861) 

Coffee . . 

G 

1 

56 

o’oif  i 

’  * 097 

Coweta . 

Crawford .........  i 

|  3,770 
f  1, 771 

7,433 

6 

10 

11 

6 

17 

16 

4 

5 

10 

22 

1  7,455 

3, 213 

3,428 

G,G41 

258 

319 

18 

607 

GC3 

7,248 

2,879 

14,703 

Dado . 

1  1,419 
1,698 

2,765  j 
3, 526 

...... 

1G 

J- 

110 

lk> 

1,  J78 

4, 270 

7,  G93 

Dawson . . 

« 

* 

4 

120 

47 

300 

3, 069 

’ 

..84 

19 

42 

326 

3,856 

Do  Kalb . 

2,884 

2,457 

2,859 

2,914 

5,798  | 
4, 845  j 
2,207 

4 

4 

8 

1 

4 

4 

5 

6 

13 

5,998 

5,800 

2,781 
H(j4 
1, 8GS 
3, 046 

2, 843 
905 

5,624 

165 

133 

300 

5,924 

11,922 

Dooly . 

2,388 

1,017 

1,000 

0 

~ 

8 

118 

113 

231 

2, 000 

7, 806 

Dougherty . . . 

1,190 
1, 092 

4 

* 

...... 

2 

oo'7 

1,9J0 

J,  858 

114 

98 

212 

4,070 

8,917 

Early . 

2,092 

1 

5 

9 

S.8G-1 

5,910 

89 

80 

169 

G,  079 

8,29a 

Echolls . 

613 

564 

1, 177 

3, 177 
2,590 

161 

1, 920  j 
153  1 

3, 995 
314 

20 

36 

62 

4, 057 
314 
2,165 
5,711 

0,149 

3,491 

Effingham . 

Elbert . 

1,261 

2,409 

1,913 

2,483 

2,560  j 

4,812 

3,443 

3,043 

5,897 

3,261 

1,311 
2,288 
1,835 
2,532 
2,402 
4,457 
3,408 
2,995 
5, 044 

2,572 
4, 697 

6 

8 

4 

10 

13 

5 

3 

8 

18 

25 

1,073 

991 

2,645 

2,064 
5, 338 

48 

182 

!  53 

191 

101 

373 

4,755 

10,433 

Emanuel . . 

3, 748 
4,995 
5,022 
9,269 
6,851 
6,038 
11,441 
0,554 

° 

8 

9 

12 

4, 722 

2,893 

Fannin . 

20 

!  19 

39 

39 

3, 787 

502 

570 

1, 132 

70 

92 

162 

1, 294 

5,081 

Fuyctto . 

Floyd . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

j 

2 

3 

1 

C 

4, 99G 
5,028 
9,282 
6,859 
0,080 
11,472 

880 

2,580 

57 

972 

2,648 

415 

596 

1,388 

123 

1,852 

10 

84 

10 

83 

20 

167 

143 

2,019 

5,139 

7,047 

15,195 

7,749 

7,393 

ForsvtU . 

8 

3 

8 

13 

5, 223 

343 

342 

685 

5,913 

Franklin . . 

g 

2 

7 

. 

1 

1 

8 

42 

31 

797 
■  1,098 
2,609 

48 

102 

176 

45 

113 

170 

93 

890 
1, 333 
2,955 

Fulton . 

8 

11 

** 

20 

31 

5tf> 

1,221  | 

215 

346 

Gilmer . . 

3,293 

827 

527 

8 

18 

18 

18 

6,724 

Glasscock . 

827 

521 

5 

8 

2 

~ 

8 

1,  G79 
1,050 

328 
1, 429 

123 

667 

2,710 

18 

50 

65 

126 

26 

41 

64 

44 

91 

129 

253 

167 

758 
2, 839 

Glyrn . 

1,048 

10 

1,281  | 
895  j 
3,927  j 

1, 066  j 

3,889 

10,146 

12,652 

12,940 

Gordon. . 

Greene,...  ; . 

4,074 

2,153 

3,927 

8,001 

5 

2 

7 

20 

12 

32 

39 

25 

31 

8,040 
.  4,254 
10, 389 

958 
3, 941 

1,853 

127 

2,106 

Gwinnett. . 

5,107 

2,563 

4,032 

1,910 

1, 427 

5  251 

10  358 

8 

5 

8 

9 

4 

5 

9 

7,868 

2,156 

250 

280 

530 

8, 398 

*  r 

14 

15 

8 

9 

17 

1,090 

188 

207 

395 

2, 551 

Hall . 

4*oS 

5, 136 

9 

6 

15 

13 

28 

43 

5, 179 
8,105 
3,907 

259  i 

317 

576 

66 

125 

211 

787 

5,966 

9,366 

12,044 

Hancock . 

1  952 

8  091 

5 

4 

15 

5 

15 

9 

30 

14 

502  j 
4,156  j 

577 

1,079 

94 

88 

182 

1,261 

Haralson . 

1  383 

ij’sio ! 

4 

2 

C 

3G 

3,769 

7,925 

86 

126 

2X2 

8,137 

Hart . . .  j 

Harris  I 

2,324 

2,279 

4,603  i 

5.979 

4.979 

1 

1 

11 

2 

2 

2 

4 

G 

4,609 

102  i 

705 

104 

206 

1,461 

13 

27 

10 

40 

23 

67 

229 

1,528 

0, 137 

Heard . 

Henry, . .....! 

2,558 

3,117 

2,429 

3,058 

4 

15 

4 

5 

8 

1 

3 

G 

11 

21 

15 

6,000 

4,994 

3,625 

1,305 

1,990 

3,845 
1, 316 

7,470 

2,621 

128 

88 

138 

102 

266 

190 

7,736 

2,811 

13,736 

7,805 

Houston . 

2,462 

764 

2,366 

689 

4 

3 

7 

12 

3 

2 

13 

5 

16 

12 

28 

G,  187 
4,856 
1,453 

7, 27G 

2,104 

4,100 

213 

202 

415 

4, 515 

10,702 

15,611 

1,699 

10,605 

Irwin _ ..... J 

4  828 
1,453 

6 

6 

4 

5,153 

103 

1,473 

5,088 

93 

1,597 

10,241 

275 

239 

514 

10, 755 
246 
3,329 

Jackson . . ! 

3, 647 

3,002 

7,849 

11 

14 

25 

2 

2 

27 

3,070 

122 

137 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION— Continued. 


WHITE. 

COUNTIES. 

ar. 

F.  Total. 

Jasper . . 

1,  960 

1,803  3,771 

Johnson . 

1,  045 

1, 018  2, 063 

Jones . 

1,  500 

1, 518  3, 084 

Ton 

T 

Macon . 

1,  851 

1, 724  3, 575 

Clarion  . . . . . . 

1,  912 

1, 942  3, 854 

McIntosh . 

740 

680  1, 429 

Meriwether . 

3,  367 

3, 211  0, 578 

Mitchell . 

1,  -125 

1, 291  2, 716 

Monroe . 

2,940 

2, 813  5, 753 

Montgomery . 

1,041 

973  2, 014 

Morgan . 

1,530 

1, 418  2,084 

Muscogee  •  *  . . 

4.508 

4, 458  8, 966 

Newtou . 

3,  010 

3, 00G  7, 822 

Oglethorpe. . 

2.025 

1, 089  4, 014 

Paulding . 

3,210 

3, 244  6, 460 

Pickens . . . 

2, 353 

2, 352  4, 705 

Pierce  . 

909 

831  1, 740 

Pike . 

2, 710 

2, 013  5, 332 

Polk.. . 

1,902 

1, 801  3, 853 

Pulaski . 

2, 306 

2,211  1,607 

Putnam . . 

1,  518 

1, 438  2, 956 

(jnltman . 

075 

805  1, 870  . 

Rabun  . . . 

1,  550  ; 

1, 505  3, 061 

Randolph . 

2,650 

2,453  5,103 

Richmond ..... _ 

‘  0,  220 

6, 170  12, 405 

Schley . 

1, 184 

i  1, 090  2, 274 

Scriven . 

1,  930 

] ,  803  3, 742 

Spalding . 

2, 402 

2, 364  4, 826 

Stewart . 

2, 800 

2,  074  5, 534 

Sumter. . . . 

2,345 

2,101  4,536 

Talbot . 

2, 535 

2,459  1,994 

Taliaferro ........ 

828 

865  1, 693 

Tatnall . 

1,  60  4 

1,527  3,191  . 

Taylor . 

1,  705 

3,806  3,  GDI  . 

Telfair . 

011  1, 877 

Terrell . 

1,750 

3,503  3,343  .. 

Thomas . . 

2,  338 

2, 150  4, 488 

Towns . 

1,201 

3,145  2,340  .. 

Troup . 

3, 267 

2,950  0,223 

Twiggs . 

1, 480 

1, 450  2, 030 

Union . 

2,183 

2,112  4,295  .. 

Upson . . 

2,481 

2, 534  5, 015 

Walker . 

4, 344 

4, 173  8, 517 

Walton . 

3,205 

3,242  6,447  .. 

Warren . . 

2,137 

2,210  4,347 

■Ware . 

944 

874  1, 818 

Washington . 

3,168 

2, 975  6, 143  . . 

Way  tin . 

819 

708  1, 617 

Webster . 

1, 420 

1,321  2,741  .. 

White . 

1,5823 

3, 518  3, 04  L 

Whitfield . 

4,202 

4, 112  8, 314  . . 

Wilcox . 

884 

808  1,092  .. 

Wilkes . 

1,750 

1,684  3,434 

Wilkinson  .  . . 

2, 780 

2,092  5,472 

Worth . . 

1,076 

1, 042  2, 118 

Total . 3' 

01,083  [a 

00,505  1591,588  ' 

Total.  M,  F.  Total.  M.  I  F.  Total. 


. .  1  1 

15  534  12  18 


SLAVE. 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

i 

St 

i  F* 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

j  Total. 

1 

H 

< 

’9  3,31-1 

3, 2-18 

6, 562 

191 

201 

393 

6,854 

10, 743 

’•1  3,038 

3,842 

5,870 

87 

88 

175 

6, 045 

10, 219 

ro  401 

372 

773 

36 

40 

70 

849 

2,  919 

8  2, 935 

2,829 

5,7(34 

118 

107 

220 

5, 080 

9,107 

>9  1,582 

1,557 

3, 139 

87 

43 

130 

3,269 

6, 998 

9  2,360 

2, 284 

4,644 

154 

149 

303 

4,947 

7,190 

4  2, 975 

3,055 

6,030 

22 

31 

53 

6,083 

8,  307 

8  1, 703 

1,723 

3, 426 

165 

177 

342 

3,768 

5,  400 

0  1, 171 

1,112 

2,283 

61 

116 

2,399 

5, 249 

■1  180 

168 

308 

30 

34 

64 

432 

4,  620 

4  2, 184 

2,305 

4,489 

166 

210 

370 

4,805 

8,  449 

1  882 

925 

1,807 

85 

100 

185 

1,992 

5,933 

1  1, 655 

1,  GIG 

3,271 

125 

133 

258 

a,  029 

7,300 

13  1,897 

2,014 

3, 911 

74 

78 

152 

4, 063 

5, 546 

2  4, 124 

3,965 

8,089 

268 

391 

650 

8,748 

15,330 

1  244 

301 

545 

47 

48 

95 

640 

1,791 

5  260 

290 

556 

36 

25 

61 

617 

4, 602 

9  694 

804 

1,498 

56 

35 

91 

1,589 

4,308 

6  4,428 

4, 303 

8, 731 

650 

796 

1,446 

10, 177 

15,  953 

O  431 

479 

910 

48 

19 

G7 

977 

2,997 

1  3,293 

3,  338 

6,631 

170 

205 

375 

7, 00G 

9,  997 

1  642 

691 

1,333 

51 

58 

109 

1, 442 

7,  083 

9  3, 179 

2, 960 

6,139 

602 

704 

1,  306 

7, 415 

10,  581 

2  2, 9fiG 

3,027 

5,993 

236 

259 

465 

6,458 

14, 320 

5  3, 575 

3,691 

7,26G 

110 

138 

248 

7, 514 

11, 5-19 

0  232 

265 

497 

42 

33 

75 

573 

7,038 

5  108 

110 

218 

G 

22 

28 

216 

4,  D51 

0  103 

118 

221 

6 

6 

12 

233 

1,073 

0  2, 042 

1,957 

3,999 

331 

392 

723 

4, 722 

10,078 

5  1,049 

1, 107 

2, 156 

134 

150 

284 

2, 440 

6,295 

8  2,002 

1,923 

3,925 

103 

78 

181 

4,106 

8,744 

7  3,170 

3, 129 

6,299 

429 

410 

83D 

7,138 

10, 125 

1  751 

709 

1,020 

40 

65 

105 

1, 625 

3,  m 

78 

96 

174 

18 

14 

32 

20G  : 

.  3,271 

1, 949 

2,060 

4,009 

212 

24C 

458 

4, 407 

9,571 

5  3,259 

3, 631 

0,889 

725 

775 

1,500 

8,389 

21,284 

5  1,027 

1,104 

2,131 

96  | 

121 

217 

2, 348 

4,633 

1  2, 198 

2,202 

4, 400 

79 

51 

130 

4,  530 

8,274 

)  1,052 

1,715 

3,367 

204 

248 

452 

3, 819 

8, 699 

1  3,582 

3,  621  : 

7,203 

330 

351  i 

681 

7,  884 

13, 422 

1  2, 328 

2,280 

4, 608 

132 

150 

282 

4,  890 

9,  428 

1  3, 892 

3, 817 

7,709 

413 

451 

894 

8,  G03 

13, 616 

l  3, 329 

1, 422 

2,751 

02 

36 

98 

2,849 

4,  583 

>  542 

550 

1,092 

32 

33 

1  65 

1, 157 

4,352 

1, 133 

1,055 

2,188 

105 

104 

209 

2,397 

5,998 

'  3C2 

ill 

773 

27 

36 

63 

836 

fc,  713 

l  1,358 

i  1,351 

!  2,709 

84 

95 

179 

2,888 

6,232 

1  2, 84G 

a,  804 

5,650 

264 

330 

594 

6,244 

10,  766 

41 

53 

94 

8 

6 

14 

108 

2,459 

i  4, 598 

4,071 

9,269 

403 

330 

733 

10, 002 

16, 262 

2, 556 

2,520 

5, 076 

114 

128 

242 

5, 318 

8,320 

51 

61 

112 

1 

3 

4 

11G 

4,413 

2,096 

2, 0G9 

4, 165 

337 

386 

723 

4,  888  : 

9, 910 

046 

723 

1,369 

83 

83 

166 

1, 535 

10, 082 

2,102 

2,205 

4,307 

152 

163 

314 

4,621 

11, 074 

2,442 

2, 438 

4,880 

234 

265 

499 

5,379 

9,820 

198 

192 

320 

28 

29 

57 

377 

2,200 

3, 1S§ 

3,099 

6,287 

121 

124 

245 

6,532 

12,  698 

297 

261 

553 

29 

34 

63 

621 

2,268 

940 

930 

1, 885 

192 

210 

402 

2,237 

5,030 

117 

125 

242 

12 

9 

21 

263 

3,315 

754 

774 

1,528 

114 

90 

204 

1,733 

10, 047 

189 

106 

385 

16 

20 

36 

421 

3, 113 

3, 679 

3,799 

7,478 

222 

253 

475 

7,953 

11,420 

1,779 

1,759 

3,538 

171 

178 

349 

3,887 

0, 376 

254 

272 

526 

51. 

52 

100 

632 

2,763 

211,432  2 

113, 866 

125, 298 

17, 761 

18, 130 

36,900  4 

162,198 

1, 057, 286 

Note. — Thirty-eight  Indians  Included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  3. — POPULATION  OP  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


CITIES  AND  TOWN'S. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

1 

SLAVES. 

4 

a 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

I\ 

Total. 

I 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

% 

Ifla-n  -m- 

139 

563 

140 

493 

279 

1,056 

280 
1, 059 

22 

256 

31 

303 

53 

559 

Albany . . 

Dougherty . 

3 

.  3 

1,618 

Alpharetta . 

Milton . 

99 

948 

3,902 

1,038 

743 

850 

1,037 

101 

1,007 

3,053 

1,122 

039 

005 

1,720 

200 
1,955 
7,615 
2, 160 
1, 382 
1,545 
3,357 

1 

1 

201 
].,  956 

<*> 

900 

870 

c*> 

986 

«  t 

(*> 

12 

20 

13 

i-r 

1,914 

3, 848 
9,554 
3. 164^ 

58 

48 

45 

n  i 

1,1  ™ 

7  Lo 

110 

,u.) 

,jJ6 

18 

99 

27 

136 

1,590 

289 

oil 

2,218 

4,728 

1,130 

.1,  uj~ 

Totul  Augi«ftn 

4,208 

492 

4, 176 
436 
151 
231 
158 

8,444 

928 

303 

468 

319 

159 

227 

386 

3 

8,830 

lf 

l 

304 

470 

319 

399 

239 

356 

1  0, 074 

0 

hu 

938 

301 

237 

0 

175 

"SSS 

. 'S 

lbO 

35i> 

118 

<*> 

122 

240 

519 

039 

239 

356 

5,933 

315 

185 

2,987 

161 

171 

2,940 

154 

(  ) 

flohinrhiiK _ ......... _ _  _ 

Muscogee . . . 

54 

22 

87 

14 

’*  * '  j* 

1,780 

(*) 

3,  547 

(*) 

9,621 

McIntosh . . 

36 

1,  lii 

~Eatouton 

1  351 

570 

Fairburn . 

Campbell 

162 

126 

131 

136 

420 

2,521 

779 

699 

84 

293 

262 

3 

2 

490 

(*) 

2,009 

<*> 

Gainesville . . . 

Hall . 

a  i 

298  | 

Ofifl 

(*) 

C1) 

478 
2, 875 
713 
905 
103 

898 
5,396 
1,  492 
1,604 
187  1 

9 

r 

<COO 

34 

44 

78 

344 

' Macon  . ........... . . . 

Bibb  . . 

c 

12  ; 

oo 

913 

461 

1,327 

437  , 

898  ( 

1,811 

Marietta.  . . . 

Onhb  - . . 

*4 

S  ■ 

5  418 
j  1,505 

1,502 

2,829  : 

8| 

Millodgevillo . 

Tiflld^Yln  -  - 1 

~  ! 
1# 

oo 

39  i 

602 

573 

1, 175 

2, 680 

Morgan . . . . . 

1  Calhoun . ...j 

*187 

387 

450  i 

837  | 

2,480 

387 

p 

499 

568 

449 

445 

124 

770 

963 

156 

6,285 

948 
1, 013 

0 

ton _ _ _ _ _ _ , . 

Bnk»*r 

~ 

6 

8  : 

956 

772 

818 

1, 590 

2,546 

Oglethorpe . .  . . . 

j  TVInncvn  .  . . 

144 
754 
1, 115 

. 

°*3 

1,122 

1,090  : 

2,212  : 

3,223 

Palmetto  -  i 

1, 524 
2,078 
268 
13,875 

1 

?  ; 

270 

k  92 

92  i 

184  | 

4oi 

•  Romo  - . - . - . 

j  Floyd . 

. . 

1, 526 
2,091 

('•)  j 

(*) 

<*> 

(*) 

St.  Mary’s _ _ _ _ 

j  Camden 

. 

13  | 

939 

980 

1, 919  ; 

Savannah . — . . 

1  Chatham . 

7,590 

323 

j 

268 

202  i 

180  | 

382  | 
7  712 

rr 

I  *o 

i0*>  ] 

14  580 

3  602 

4,110  j 

22, 292 

Troup  villa _ _ _ _ 

Lowde°Ba . i 

30 

82 

30 

38 

60 

120 

1 

3  i 

267 

36 

47 

83 

350 

158 

166 

Valdosta . . 

1 - do . 

120 

45  i 
19 

53  j 
27 

98  | 
46 

TValkinsvillo . . . 

"yVaynenhoro* . . . ,,, 

Clark . ; 

243 

8-4 

204 

G7 

447 

151 

i ! 

447 

199 

227 

426 

873 

307 

"Wynton . . 

Mnoongnn . 

|  1  1 

152 

60  | 

95 

155 

15 

13  J 

28  | 

585 

453 

459 

912 

1,497 

(*)  Not  defined. 
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Appling  .... 

Baker . 

Baldwin  .... 

Banks . 

Berrien . 

Bibb . 

Brooks . 

Bryan . 

Bullock . 

Bnrko . ' 

Bntts ....... 

Calhoun .... 

Camden. .. 

Campbell . . 

Carroll . 


Catoosa . . 

Chattahoochee 

Charlton . 

Chattooga.  ... 
Chatham . 


UNITED  STATES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

if. 

1\ 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,763 

1, 672 

3,435 

819 

*668 

M87 

2,053 

1,877 

3, 930 

28 

23 

51 

18 

23 

41 

1,  762 

1, 841 

3, 603 

1,"  538 

1,*  467 

3, 025 

4, 456 

4, 272 

A  728 

5 

4 

.9 

13 

19 

32 

1, 626 

1,  433 

*827 

802 

1, 629 

1,800 

1,685 

3,483 

0 

g 

12 

41 

1,671 

1, 695 

3,366 

4 

3 

6 

3 

6 

88 

9 

1,303 

1, 0G7 

2,170 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

fl 

642 

605 

1,247 

1 

1  ' 

3,137 

3,097 

6,254 

5 

3 

8 

5,154 

4, 940 

10, 094 

7 

6 

23 

5,732 

2,192 

5, 620 
2r15G 

11,352 
4,342  ' 

■  2  1 

.  2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 

.  1,537 

1,484 

3, 021 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

630 

588 

1,218 

.  2,547 

2,555 

5,102 

1  2 

2 

4 

;  5,644 

5,171 

10,815 

109 

110 

219 

217 

273 

490 

3, 438 
1,487  I 
4,022  | 
3,014  i 
3,097  | 
8,709  ! 
3,001  I 
I. 023  ! 
3,485  j 
5,003  j 
3,381  ! 
2,178i 
1,848  | 
6,202 
10,107 
11,301 
4,346 
3,026 
1,218 
5,106 
11,524 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

| 

3> 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

g 

-2 

& 

hi 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

S 

< 

7 

5 

1 

6 

.... 

1,493 

90 

37 

127 

4,149 

(i 

1 

7 

3,621 

9 

7 

3, 0411 

•184 

248 

13 

13 

13  1 

3,074 

4 

3 

7 

1  7 

1.K3G 

13 

0 

j  si 

3,506 

37 

13 

59 

3° 

5,113 

!  3  | 

4 

7 

7 

3,388 

*! 

4 

_ 

4  1 

9,182 

I  18 

11 

29 

29 

1,977 

21  | 

14 

33 

33 

6,997 

15  i 

7 

!  22 

’’j 

|  22 

10,159 

54 

27 

'  81 

1  Pl 

11,445 

18  i 

8 

!  26 

26 

4,378 

7 

6 

13 

13 

3,039 

4 

1 

5 

r> 

1,253 

4  , 

1 

5 

y/j 

...J 

!  5 

i  5,  111 

*S45  1 

1,851 

4.696 

3  ' 

7  : 

10 

5  ! 

1 

6  ' 

4,712 

115,  538 
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UNITED  STATES. 

I 

1 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

foreign  bom. 

! 

1 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

TotnL 

3 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

■a 

t 

5,011 
2, 608 
1, 342 
1,631 
1, 38T 
5,129 
607 

4,  990 
2, 844 

10,001 

7 

10 

16 

35 

10, 04C 
5,471 
2, 611 

46 

87 

29 

12 

10,092 
6,  558 
2,640 
3, 240 
2, 614 
10, 423 
1,206 
3,  567 
2.21G 
7, 455 
3,423 
2,769 

8 

13 

2 

4 

6 

35 

5 

2 

7 

4 

3 

7 

23 

6 

29 

1,597 
1, 214 
5,209 
580 

0 

1 

2 

2,606 
10, 351 

1. 198 
3,530 

2.199 
7,421 
3,407 
2,718 
3,519 
5,964 
5,770 
4, 830 
2,144 
2,084 

10,338 
1, 187 
3, 474 

3 

4 

3 

6 

9 

43 

72 

7 

3 

10 

1 

1 

8 

17 

17 

34 

11 

4 

22 

37 

17 

34 

16 

1, 101 

1, 088 
3, 657 

G 

10 

7,399 

3,391 

28 

14 

1,757 

1,384 

10 

6 

16 

...... 

1, 330 

8 

4 

3]  097 

2, 854 
2,899 

29 

34 

36 

5,998 
5,806 
4,  847 
2,216 
2,092 

4, 828 
2, 136 
2,084 

1,131 

1, 005 

12 

72 

8 

8 

504 

1,245 
2,377 
1, 903 

2,570 

2,280 
1, 835 
2,503 
2,454 
4,422 
3,397 
2, 995 

4,657 

23 

4,  722 

20 

19 

39 

3, 777 
4, 974 
5,009 
9, 1G8 
6, 811 
6, 075 
10, 867 
6,552 
J,  677 
995 
8,010 
4,193 

10 

4t  973 
5,004 

2, 550 
4, 733 

0 

0 

10 

79 

18 

114 

19 

114 

18 

5,028 
9,282 
6,859 
6,080 
11, 473 

3 

r 

8 

35 

11 

6, 833 
6, 033 
10, 836 
0, 549 
1, 652 

- 

8 

11 

13 

11 

20 

31 

5,520 

3,258 

826 

9 

377 

3,291 
826 
506 
3, 919 

r 

8 

10 

18 

1,679 

~ 

34 

21 

4,052 

7,071 
4,168 
10, 340 

r 

20 

30 

8, 040 

Greene . . 

61 

4, 254 

5, 095 
2, 539 
4, 019 
1, 880 
1,422 
2,324 

9 

14 

17 

10, 371 
5,143 
8,081 
3,846 
2, 800 
4,  GOO 

12 

24 

13 

18 

18 

10,389 

5,179 

Habersham _ 

15 

13 

12 

11 

22 

Hall . . 

4, 048 
1,930 
1,378 
2, 279 
2, 973 

8,067 
3, 810 
2, 800 
4,  603 
5, 967 
4, 973 
C,  163 

8,105 

3,907 

Hancock; _ , 

0 

6 

15 

15 

30 

61 

10 

Haralson _ _ _ _ 

10 

2,810 
4,  609 

Hart., . 

1 

1 

2 

15 

0 

0 

4 

;  2*  994 

I  2,546 
3, 107 

•j 

11 

r 

1 

6 

5. 988 

4.988 
6, 175 
4, 814 
1, 451 
7, 266 

7 

5 

]2 

12  , 

6, 000 

T-TemvT 

2,427 
3, 056 

g 

3 

H 

5 

4 

2 

6 

13 

42 

G 

4, 994 

4 

2  i 

3  i 
6 

i 

3 

4 

2  ; 
12 

10 

31 

12 

6, 187 
4,856 

Houston  . . . 

2, 431 

4,  786 
1, 451 

6 

12 

16 

11 

42  1 

Irvin . 

762 

689  i 

1, 453 

.Tacksnn _ .. _ , , 

3,  G4U 
1, 962 

3, 599 

3  804  : 

7, 239 
3, 766 

11 

14 

cr  i 

0 

2 

13 

7  i 

3  j 

10 

10 

7,270 

.TnKppr  .  .  . 

% 

4 

n 

4 

3,  789 

Jefferson . . . 

2, 049 

2,044 

4, 093 

ID 

1 

19 

l  | 

38 

1 

y 

3 

4, 134 
2, 070 
3,103 
3,721 
2, 238 

28  : 

12 

40 

40 

4, 174 

Johnson . . 

1, 045 
1, 555 

l[  018  ; 
1,514  : 

2, 003  j 
3,009  ! 

a 

2 

5 

2,070 
3, 118 

Jones . . . 

11 

14 

Or  1 

4 

9 

11 

4 

15 

15 

Laurens . . 

1, 894 

1,821 

3,715 

1 

3 

1  . 

1  i 

3  ! 

7 

1 

8 

8 

3,729 

1, 136 

1, 095 
1, 137 

2,231  ! 

1  1 

3 

3 

6 

11 

g 

11  1 

11 

2, 249 

Liberty . 

1,137 

832 

2,274 

2,274 
1,  G97  ; 

0 

10 

1  • 

10 

2,284 

Lincoln  .  ...... 

842 

1, 674 

s 

5 

13 

0 

g 

10 

1 

1,608 

TiOwnrlefl . 

1,534 
:  2,051 

.1,281 
2, 108 

31 : 
2 

4 

35 

3 

35 

2,850 
4, 194 

Lumpkin. . . 

4, 133 
3, 566 
3, 922  : 
3, 844  ! 
1,351 
6,557 
1, 148 

20 

14 

34  1 

1 

3 

4 

4, 191 
3,575 
3,939 
3,851 
1,403 
6,561 
1,148 
3, 982 

1 

3 

Macon . 

Madison _ . 

1, 845 
1, 911  | 
1, 902 

1,721 
2,011 
1, 942 

6 

6 

8 

g 

1 

g 

7 

1 

9 

6 

3 

2  j 

9 

2 

10 

. 

9 

3,  584 
3, 941 

3 

10 

51 

18 

3 

_ !  10 

3, 861 

McIntosh  . . 

!  68!) 

662 

9 

C  1 

15 

24 

1 

13 

3 

37 

3 

27 

3 

78 

21 

I 

1 

2 

SO 

1, 483 

Meriwether . 

!  3,349 
596 
1,984 

3,208 

1 

1 

21 

li,  582 

Miller . 

3 

3 

1, 151 

Milton . 

1  997 

3, 984 
2, 708 

1 

3 

3 

3 

:  3, 985 

Mitchell . . . 

1,419 

1,289 

2,810 

968 

1 

1 

1  2  ' 

g 

2,711 

g 

2 

8 

8 

2, 719 

Mon  ran  _  T  F  _  r .  . 

2,909 
1, 037 
1,509 
2,783 

!  5,739 
j  2,005 

9  ; 

3 

12 

g 

11 

g 

5,763 
2, 011 

11 

4 

3 

14 

9 

5,776 

Montgomery ...  . 

i  U  ; 

3 

5 

9 

2,  020 

Morgan . 

1, 436 

2, 945 

• 

7 

2, 952 

27 

8 

12 

39 

39 

2, 991 

Murray . 

2, 843 

5,626 
8,316 
7,779 
3, 982 
6, 455 

1 

1 

0 

5,628 

8,487 

7,819 

5 

13 

13 

5,641 

Mllseogee _ _ 

4, 093 
3,883 
1,995 
3,212 

4, 223 
3, 896 
1,987 
3,243 
2, 345 

60 

84 

144 

11 

8 

1  12 
16 

g 

15 

13 

4 

27 

29 

1  415 

33 
30 

4 

235 

10 

650 

0 

a 

9,139 
7,862 
4,035 
6, 466 

Newton _ T  „ 

6. 

43 

43 

Oglfitlini’jio  . 

4 

13 

6 

32 

Paulding . . 

1 

5 

G,  461 
4, 091 
1,736 
•  5,342 

1 

Pickens.  r „ . ,  f  _  . .  _ 

2, 346 
905 

4,691 

7 

7 

14 

4, 705 

Pierce . ! 

831 

1,736 

4 

4 

1,740 

5,356 

Pike . ! 

2, 707 

2,611 

5,318 

7 

7 

10 

7 

17 

12 

a 

14 

14 

76 
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UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

7" 

I 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

ULACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

ULACK.  j  MULATTO. 

t 

! 

1 

<2 

at. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F.  Total 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

I 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

i 

F. 

Total. 

s 

i 

Total,  j  at. 

& 

<: 

! 

in 

1 

°3 

8  |  15 

6 

33 

1  r?8 

967 

'8 

3,059 

i 

1 

3 

3,093 

5, 049 

. 1  1 

19 

54 

ini 

3 

G  1.... 

1ft  ftnr 

1 

3 

‘l’ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

16 

18 

1 

7  -V! 

15  1  24 

1 

j1  flan 

1 

31 

j  ® 

i 

48 

1 

rf 

T  rno 

r 

3 

1 

44 

853 

10 

12  j  22 

1 

19 

12 

1 

36 

V  7T.I 

2 

13 

** 

Taylor . 

1, 803 

j 

. 

|  3,588 

1 

13 

3  (jp| 

Telfair . 

j 

|  lt  867 

10 

1, 877 

Terrell . 

3,325 

{ 

3,326  j 

i 

18 

3  Old 

Thomas . 

Towns . . . 

2,  SOS 
1,200  | 

2, 139 
1, 144 

4, 447 
2,344 

17 

12  :  29 

I 

1 

4 

5 

!  4.481 
2,349 

30 

1 

!  n  j 

i 

41 

2 

' 

• 

41 

«i  vii 

4,632 

Troup . 

1  3,221  | 

2, 949 

G,  170 

15 

13  I  34 

1 

2 

3 

G,  207 

46 

53 

53 

2,260 

Twiggs . .  „ 

1,472  I 

1,449 

2,921 

34 

33  i  G7 

5  j 

2,093  1 

B  1 

i 

9 

9 

3,002 

4  297 

2,182  ! 

2,112 

s  4,294 

\ 

4,296 

1  1 

1 

Upson . . 

2, 4CG  | 

2,532 

4,998 

2 

. i  2 

3 

2 

5,005 

15  j 

2 

17 

17  ’ 

5  022 

Walker . . 

4, 325  | 

4, 162 

8,487 

3 

. i  3 

13  | 

14  ! 

27  | 

8.517 

19 

1 

30 

30 

Walton .  ■ 

3,19-1  i 

3,241 

G,  435 

1  i  X 

1 

4 

5 

“1  ! 

6,441 

11  | 

12 

Xo 

6  453 

Warren... . 1 

S,  H2 

!  2,  206 

4,318 

:  37 

[  30  i  67 

15 

12 

27 

Mi2 

25 

4  ! 

29 

29 

4,411 

Ware . 

931  ! 

872 

1,803 

5  1 

1,808 

13 

ft 

15 

15 

1  823 

Washington . 

3, 142 

|  g.iio 

]3 

10  i 

23 

6,133 

26  1 

7  ; 

33  1 

33 

0,106 

Wayno . 

810 

797 

1, 612 

1  j 

; .  i  i 

13 

16  ! 

29 

1,642  j 

4  j 

1  i 

g 

1  047 

Webster . 

1, 412  j 

1  1,319 

2,731 

2 

!  2 

2,733 

8  i 

2  ] 

10 

10 

2,713 

White . 

1, 515 

1,514 

3,029 

1  ' 

j  5  1  6 

1 

4  | 

5 

3, 040 

8  i 

4 

12 

12 

3,062 

Whitfield . 

4, 036  ; 

1  4,025 

8, 061 

1 

1 

8,062 

]  66  | 

87  j 

253 

253 

8,315 

Wilcox . . 

879 

807 

1,6SG 

2 

2 

lf  638 

5  ! 

X 

6 

6 

’1,694 

Wilkes . . . 

1  1,  GG9 

3,394 

1  14  1 

|  8  |  22 

4 

7  i 

11 

3, 427  1 

25  ! 

15 

40 

1 

|  40 

3, 467 

Wilkin  son . . 

2  755  • 

2,679 

5, 434 

3  1 

5  j  8 

4  i 

■  5| 

9 

5,451  1 

25  ' 

13 

38 

1  38 

1  * 

5,  <j$9 

Worth . 

1,075  \ 

1,  042 

l  2,117 

4 

5  I  9 

2 

2  l 

4 

2, 130  j 

1 

1  ! 

1 

2,131 

’ _ _J _ _ 

- . i 

Total . j 

293,  G2l) 

286,323  i 

579,943  j 

724  j 

751  1 1,475 

931 

1,066 

\  1,997 1 

583,417 1 

7,463  j 

4,180 

11, 643  | 

8 

13 

21  :  6 

1 

7  l 

11,671 

595,088 

Note. — 10  male  and  19  female  Indians  Included  in  white  population,  as  indicated  on  page  73. 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Alabama . 

4,  G28 

Pennsylvania  . 

981 

Atia . 

0 

Holland . 

27 

Arkausaa . 

98 

Rhode  Island . 

189 

Africa . 

30 

Ireland . 

0.5*5 

California . 

13 

South  Carolina . 

50, 113 

Australia . 

3 

Italy . 

47 

Connecticut . 

893 

7,705 

85 

7 

Delaware . . . 

104 

Texas . 

Belgium . 

21 

Norway . 

13 

1,659 

345 

5,275 

n-u 

178 

Portugal . 

Poland . 

Qoorgia . 

Illinois . 

475, 49G 

103 

G7 

5 

21 

1,122  | 
21 

283 

47 

PllfififO 

u 

5 

1 

£OTt]AM 

431 

Kansas . 

3 

At  sea . 

13 

Clpoln 

05 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

469 

304 

37 

105 

German  Slates: 

Sardinia . . . 

583,417 

28 

274 

|  an  d 

62 

Maryland . 

609 

1 

Bavaria . 

South  America . 

Massachusetts . ! 

773 

142 

Sandwich  Islands  I 

1 

Michigan . j 

19 

1 

j  TurifJ,y  | 

Minnesota . 

2 

! 

i  w«Rt  Indies . [ 

78 

31iB8iBSlppi . ! 

!  370 

Prussia . . . . 

455 

Wales . 

5fi 

Missouri . . . . 

|  70 

i 

Wnpfcrmhm 

102 

Now  Harapshlro . . . 

!  no 

!  451 

j  2,125 

|  29, 913 

'1  104 

S  1 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . . . . .... 

| 

Grmanj'  (n  L 
clfle® . 

1, 306 

'  Aggregate  foreign . 

11,671 

North  Carolina . . . 

i 

T  .  „ _ 

li 

2,473  |j 

Aggregate  native  ...  - . 

583,417 

Ohio... . . 

„ _ _,v 

595,088 

Oregon . . . . . . . 

„ _  ’ 

17  j| 

Total . ! 

i 

_ _ 

L*  J 

1 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 
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■Taiile  No.  0,— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATION'S. 


Actors . 

Agents . 

Agricultural  implement  manf’n 

Apprentices  . . . 

Architects . . 

Artists... . 

AsBayers  — . . 

Auctioneers . . 


Bakers . .. . . 

Bankers . . 

Bank  oilicera . 

Barbers . . . . 

Barkeepers . 

Basket-makers.. . 

Bellfoun  tiers . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers - 

Blacksmiths . . . 

Blind -makers . . . . 

Board iug-hou so  keepers . 

Baatbuilders . 

Boatmen . 

Boiler-makers . 

Bookbinders . 

Booksellers . 

Bra&afoundera  . . .  — 

Brewers . 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers  . . . . 

Bridge-makers  . . 

Brokers . . . 

Broom-makers . . . 

Builders . . . 

Butchers  . . 

Cabinet-makers . . 

Car-builders . 

Carpenters  . . . . 

Carriers . 

Carters — . . 

Carvers  . 

Cattle-dealers . . . 

Calkers  . . . . 

Chnir-makers . 

Chandlers . 

Chemists . . . . 

Cigar-makers . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers. 

Clerks . - . . 

Clergymen . 

Clock-makers — . . 

Clothiers . 

Coach-makers  . . 

Collectors . . . 

Colliers,... . 

Commissioners . : . 

Commission  merchants . 

Confectioners . . . . 

Contractors  . . . . 

Conveyancers . . . 

Cooks.... . . . 

Coopers . . . 

Coppersmiths . . . . 


|  SO.  OF. 

li  ■  i 

jj  OCCUPATIONS.  |  NO.  OF. 

j  OCCUPATIONS. 

1 

NO.  OF. 

!  OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

„ 

2 

01 

.! 

« 

157 

49 

Machinists . . . 

G15 

11 

f  Dentists . . . 

160 

33 

2 

Mantuu-makerg  — . . 

Manufacturers . 

404 

52 

Seamstresses. . . . . 

,  2,411 

2 

1  Draughtsmen  . . . 

Mariners . . 

333 

Sextons . 

8 

Drivers . 

3G9 

Shingle-makers . . . 

70 

111 

Drovers . 

1  Druggists . 

4 

142 

Shipmasters . . 

8 

Ship- carpenters  . . 

46 

y 

Mechanics . . . 

1,480 

830 

47 

41 

71 

Merchants . 

3, 195 

Silversmiths . . . . 

193 

240 

Soap-makers . . . 

4 

"1  •  J 

j  Engravers . 

5 

Millwrights . 

163 

J  ii 

!  Expressmen . 

37 

Miners . 

4U7 

Spinners . 

41 

.j  1, 4G5 
■1  2 

|  Factory  hands . . 

[  Farmers . - . 

2, 454 
67, 718 

j  Musicians . 

13 

Stationers . . . . . . 

Stcamboatmcn . 

8 

54 

■!  233 

1  ~ 

Farm  laborers . . 

Farriers . . . 

19,507 

3 

j  Music  teachers . 

94 

Stevedores . . 

Stewards . 

25 

7 

14(1 

Stone  and  marble  cutters . 

357 

j  24 

Storekeepers. . . 

29 

1, 621 

1  * 

Fruiterers . 

1* 

506 

43 

!  5 

Ostlers . 

Kurvrviirh . 

21 

|  277 

Gamblers . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen.. 

Overseers . 

4,009 

83 

28 

20 

20 

Painters . 

529 

11G 

|  ^ 

Gas-fitters  . . . 

Paper-hangers . 

4 

Tanners  and  curriers. . . . 

134 

.!  90 

Paper-makers . . 

13 

Tar-makers . . . 

3 

Pattern-makers . . . 

39  : 

Teachers . . 

2,123 

j  31  j 

ml 

! 

Peddlers . 

91 

Ti-uuuti-ni . 

253 

J  149  I 

]  j 

Photographers . . . . 

8  : 

1  Telegraph  operators . 

19 

J  3X0  ! 

Gunsmiths . . . 1 

2,004  j 
3  ! 

1 

!  Tiusmitlut 

206 

ui 

A  JO  : 

rinmppH-mnkerB  - 

.109  j 
G2  i 
3  f 

Ptnnn-fortn  tuners 

!  TiibiLOf'imiwtrt 

3, 219  j 

Hatters . 

Pilots . . 

G4  | 

!  Traders . 

378 

63 

J  '37  !j 

i  143  i 

j  „  | 

1  TMrm+m-^i 

!  TWart  f1nnlftvff 

10  j: 

43  j' 

88  ; 

2  ?i 

25 

30 

i  T.jml  jMtfMjjmvp 

Phifers 

,riir  imt|if 

g  i 

1  Hunters . 

Plumbers _ 

26  -I 

1 

Hucksters . . . 

2  j 

43  ; 

United  States  officers . 

149 

8  ; 

Poriein . 

Upholsterers . 

20 

43  J 
G  j 

Ice 'dealers . 

7  | 

Potters  — . 

Printers 

42  1 
334  • 

3  ! 
20  ! 
424  j 

Importers . . 

4  | 

Produce-dealers.  .  . . — 

Vino  dressers  . . 

8 

Innkeepers . 

218  S 

Professors .................. 

• 

Vinegar-mukers . 

3 

Inspectors . 

5  !J 

11  | 

lToviHion-ilealiTd . 

11  j 

■Watchmen . j 

108 

3,  626  ! 
1,015  | 

“Iron  -founders . 

Ironmongers . 

PuIillBhers . 

15  ! 

■Watch-makers . . 

61 

395 

77 

Iron-railing  milkers  . . 

o  j 

~  • 

W,.„ 

1  1 

Iron -workers . 

37  | 

Quarrymen . 

19  1 

592 

313  1 

80  ; 
20 

D48  ' 
35  : 

Wheelwrights . . 

Wine-makers . . 

■  34  i 

|  54 

joweiiers. . . 

Judges . . . ! 

Railroadmen . . . 

Hofectory  keepers . | 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers . 

Wonihenr/lors  . ....... _ _ 

34 

13 

Knitters . . . . ! 

29  ; 

Reporters . 1 

4 

Wood -cutters . . . 

115 

G 

rj.  ~  \ 

T  fllmtwp  1 

11  27°  ; 

lliggors  , . . 1 

(i  1 

w  ; 

49  ; 

Laundresses . . . .  .1 

Lawyers . . 

350  ; 

l.lfiS 

Roofers  and  slaters . j 

Uope-inukers . 

i2  ; 
3  | 

Wool  combers  mid  carders. .... 

Woollen  manufacturers . 

13 

2 

Kaddlers 

?5  ; 

3  I 

Lightning-rod  makers ....... 

7  ; 

Sail-makers . . 

9  j 

Ollier  occupations  and  unknown 

213 

100  | 
17  | 

.j 

. . _ 

ioo  : 

SiiRh-rnnkers 

n  i 

Total . . . . . 

156, 514 

/  P  . 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Undor  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30, 

30  and  under  40. 

40  find  under  50, 

M. 

F. 

LI. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  I  F. 

! 

M. 

F. 

M. 

l'\ 

M, 

F. 

1 

Adams . . . 

624 

607 

2,956 

a,  806 

2,739 

2,771 

2,400 

2,384 

2,162 

2,273 

3,693 

3, 498 

B,B87 

2,493 

1,939 

1,545 

2 

Alexander . . .  -  - . 

80 

78 

290 

288 

259 

296 

201 

260 

234 

208 

687 

484 

450 

242 

211 

191 

3 

Bond . 

156 

185 

074 

G20 

G72 

663 

657 

545 

G32 

538 

1,060 

921 

657 

454 

894 

304 

4 

Boone . . . 

121 

104 

675 

747 

787 

702 

723 

700 

702 

625 

1,033 

942 

756 

.678 

609 

505 

Brown . .  — 

1U6 

381 

657 

G55 

721 

G68 

606 

643 

630 

581 

943 

785 

582 

465 

283 

326 

c 

Bureau....... . 

444 

401 

1,956 

1,703 

1,730 

1,710 

1,524 

1, 409 

1,439 

1,363 

2,851 

2, 208 

1, 9G6 

1,534 

1, 190 

916 

7 

Calhoun. . 

99 

104 

386 

341 

336 

353 

292 

272 

250 

226 

030 

■113 

485 

277 

231 

198 

8 

Carroll . 

109 

191 

837 

816 

813 

820 

761 

634 

633 

606 

1, 139 

914 

820 

641 

57C 

431 

9 

Cass . . . . . 

172 

162 

753 

7  66 

794 

730 

658 

608 

681 

613 

1,332 

990 

741 

565 

470 

388 

10 

Champaign . 

323 

288 

925 

971 

964 

950 

913 

799 

810 

741 

1,837 

1, 409 

1,064 

776 

570 

430 

11 

Christian . 

200 

174 

66S 

078 

731 

698 

016 

638 

617 

562 

1, 239 

980 

778 

531 

390 

301 

12 

Clark . - . 

250 

23!) 

994 

979 

1, 192 

1,071 

1,079 

1,007 

872 

933 

1,262 

1, 155 

832 

762 

543 

545 

13 

Clay . 

200 

367 

678 

653 

098 

702 

650 

589 

528 

539 

909 

837 

074 

450 

330 

275 

14 

Clinton. . 

lie 

321 

778 

732 

068 

G54 

647 

m 

664 

477 

1,349 

909 

895 

543 

453 

342 

15 

Coles . . . . 

241 

249 

989 

907 

007 

1,000 

912 

835 

898 

825 

1, 571 

1, 305 

934 

715 

498 

431 

16 

Cook — . 

2,918 

3,800 

10,747 

10, 421 

8,347 

8,176 

0,191 

G,  073 

5, 551 

(»,  553 

14,251 

15, 247 

14, 299 

11, 193 

6.PGC 

4, 984. 

17 

Crawford . 

232 

305 

77G 

708 

873 

859 

800 

820 

675 

675 

1, 019 

976 

663 

576 

429 

358 

18 

718 

720 

028 

G49 

GDI 

592 

487 

468 

691 

632 

496 

411 

Eg!) 

19 

DeKalb . . . 

289 

302 

1,320 

1,170 

1,237 

1, 184 

1,032 

991 

1,019 

1,038 

2,008 

1,  098 

1, 405 

1, 134 

eo7 

C?5 

20 

DeWitt . 

200 

207 

798 

716 

TOO 

721 

674 

015 

648 

609 

1, 128 

948 

737 

577 

434 

335 

21 

Dougina  . . . 

83 

56 

534 

517 

510 

465 

433 

410 

473 

339 

1)38 

647 

526 

352 

238 

181 

22 

DuPage . . . . 

217 

230 

952 

080 

808 

047 

880 

813 

807 

745 

1, 385 

1,181 

1, 013 

829 

729 

595 

23 

Edgar . 

288 

333 

1,358 

1,144 

1,218 

1, 199 

1,008 

1,030 

980 

966 

1,651 

1, 432 

1,  014 

906 

644 

546 

2-1 

Edwards . . 

105 

73 

332 

387 

388 

368 

387 

300 

334 

309 

477 

428 

321 

261 

194 

IDS 

23 

Effingham . 

138 

112 

538 

515 

581 

588 

623 

593 

457 

404 

734 

611 

474 

393 

312 

953 

26 

Fayette . . . 

180 

103 

747 

746 

805 

821 

774 

747 

600 

628 

1,139 

945 

731 

389 

405 

332 

28 

Franklin  . . 

188 

210 

696 

677 

791 

733 

710 

661 

538 

530 

786 

782 

son 

•162 

2G4 

a 

Fulton . 

562 

528 

2,301 

2,173 

2,315 

2,347 

2,155 

2,064 

1,968 

1,940 

3, 120 

2, 743 

1, 912 

1, 831 

1,377 

i,m 

30 

Gallatin  . . 

116 

335 

536 

546 

547 

638 

543 

460 

425 

459 

TOO 

061 

501 

407 

S84 

221 

31 

Greene . . 

204 

196 

1,117 

1, 090 

1,107 

1, 009 

1,037 

963 

957 

937 

1,737 

1, 383 

1,03!) 

834 

646 

513 

32 

!  Grundy  . . . . 

190 

195 

764 

714 

705 

083 

619 

538 

547 

444 

1,063 

839 

790 

667 

502 

SCO 

33 

Hamilton . 

202 

221 

781 

750 

870 

792 

709 

667 

502 

517 

802 

808 

54(3 

458 

317 

286 

34 

Hancock . 

394 

405 

2, 079 

2,065 

2,092 

1,992 

1,832 

1,770 

1,632 

1, 491 

2,702 

2, 43!) 

1, 960 

3,681 

1,276 

971 

35 

Hardin . 

72 

48 

233 

241 

303 

284 

2G5 

258  | 

231 

211 

297  j 

305 

221 

211 

142 

320 

36 

Henderson . 

117  j 

149 

G82 

651 

653 

054 

556 

510  j 

533  ; 

517 

1, 078 

863. 

660 

522 

l  417 ; 

3CS 

37 ; 

;  Henry . . .  . . . . . 

300  j 

1  315 

1, 463 

1,301 

1,371  : 

1,312 

1, 144 

1,108 

3,098 

1,095 

2, 24G 

1, 821 

1, 590 

1, 236 

880  ‘ 

723 

38 

Iroquois  . . 

240 

255 

900 

832  | 

839 

817 

70S 

737  : 

667 

646 

1,277  | 

l.oro ; 

907 

697 

5i3 

373 

3D 

Jackson. . . . 

-  150  I 

134 

688 

COT  | 

780 

m 

C91 

G28 

548 

489 

957 

826 

590 

484 

333 

290 

40 

Jasper . 

86 

92 

630 

0-11 

078  | 

677 

608 

562 

473 

448 

703 

652 

501 

448  : 

309 

287 

41  . 

Jefferson . . 

268 

238 

941 

973 

1, 024 

985 

961 

879  i 

735 

672 

1, 122 

1, 106 

757 

.  674 

434 

391 

42 

Jersey . . . . 

230 

241 

772 

790 

700  : 

746 

OSS  | 

662 

646 

633 

1, 394 

1,007 

907 

691  | 

529 

378  j 

43 

|  Jo  Daviess . . . . . 

507 

463 

1,998 

2,004 

1,808 

1,855 

1,610 

1,498 

1,288 

1,433 

2,306 

2, 159 

1,909 

1,641  ; 

1,400 

1,034  | 

44 

1  Johnson . . . . 

166 

147 

729 

664 

831 

690 

690 

060 

536 

548 

835 

828 

487 

389 

274 

263 

45 

Kano.. . 

469 

415 

1,885 

1,845 

1,918 

1,870 

1,709 

1, 624 

1,527 

1, 612 

2,883 

2, 576  : 

2, 125 

1,  970 

1,541 

1,214 

46 

Kankakee . . . . 

294 

307 

1,101 

1,052 

1,095 

1, 001 

930 

896  ; 

878  ; 

838 

1, 431  ; 

1, 322 

1, 112 

8(57 

598  1 

504 

47 

48 

Kendall . . 

180 

461 

188 

454 

836 

815 

827 

898 

772 

703  ' 

681 

714 

1, 449 

1, 072 

960 

804  ; 

coo 

455 

1,088 

40 

Lake . . . . 

245 

239 

1,156 

1,158 

i’Si 

1,262 

1, 192 

1, 097 

1,030 

943 

1, 334 

1,306 

1, 177 

1,096 

937 

821 

50 

La  Sidle . 

841 

776 

3,464 

3,406 

3,139 

3,062 

9,674  ' 

2, 523 

2,543 

2,432 

5, 027 

4, 230 

3,734 

2, 964  j 

2,199  1 

1, 698 

51 

Lawrence . . 

174 

168 

589 

604 

080 

607 

600 

535 

612 

526 

895 

799 

551 

438 

316 

283 

52 

Lee  . . . 

316 

330 

1,213 

1,171 

1,209 

1, 158 

905 

940 

879 

871 

1,772  | 

1, 524 

1,333 

1, 126 

803 

1549 

53 

Livingston.  . . 

240 

225 

795 

797 

760 

•  727 

645 

626  j 

624 

572 

1,494 

1,082 

945 

594 

438 

355 

54 

Logan . 

311 

265 

973 

908 

930 

907 

883 

741 

798 

704 

1, 817 

1, 312 

1, 114 

751 

591 

437 

55 

McDonough . . . 

411 

371 

1,503 

2,384 

1,496 

1,402 

1,292 

1, 172 

1,087 

1,055 

1, 985 

1,768 

1, 298 

1, 104 

782  j 

605 

56 

McHenry . . . 

316 

301 

1, 389  ! 

1, 300 

1, 513 

1,439 

1,479 

1,333 

1,175 

1, 184 

1, 768  ; 

1,719  j 

1, 46G 

1,354 

1, 112 

999 

57 

McLean . . . 

454 

460 

2,027 

1,982 

1,929 

1,869 

1,616 

1,558 

1,486 

1,453 

3,182 

2,  694 

2,288 

1,708 

1, 125 

890 

58 

Macon . 

288 

254 

919 

904 

021 

927 

806 

768 

693 

703 

1, 624 

1,258 

1,040 

760 

537  j 

409 

59 

Macoupin . . 

437 

364 

1,700 

1, 637 

1,701 

1,057 

1,545 

1,473 

1,393 

1, 356 

2, 617  j 

2, 064 

1, 699 

1,373 

985 

767 

60 

Madison . . . 

456 

439 

2,058 

2,105 

2,  018 

1,949 

1,583 

1,534 

1,601 

1, 503 

3, 466 

2, 727 

2,585 

1,812 

i  1,468. 

1,051 

61 

Marion . . 

221 

252 

819 

860 

915 

916 

81D 

795 

709 

697 

1, 255 

1, 161  | 

919 

725 

1  503 

403 

62 

Marshall . 

2Sl 

251 

961 

879 

870 

831 

705 

712 

670 

702 

1, 616 

1,258 

1,083 

778 

563 

424 

63 

Mason . . . . . 

191 

181 

717 

695 

738 

660 

699 

597 

677 

595 

1,339 

9G4  ; 

789 

553 

453 

341 

64 

Massac . . . 

79 

81 

474 

400 

501 

446 

486 

400 

319 

315 

513 

506 

350 

355 

256 

191 

65 

Menard . . . 

192 

175 

640  ' 

1.  621 

691 

018 

552 

583 

545 

500 

1, 117 

808 

636 

530 

356 

253 
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-  Table  No.  1,— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


50  and  under  60. 

/ 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Agcuukn’n. 

Total. 

■ 

M. 

k 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

]\L 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

■ 

F. 

r.oo 

34 

54 

198 

96 

32 

308 

198 

304 

193 

124 

89 

42 

39 

c 

i 

n,25S 

8 

! 

223 

141 

i 

5,208 

i 

i 

330 

181 

135 

70 

79 

178 

101 

320 

268 

133 

7, 468 

2, 883 

2,  558 

1, 644 

1,283 

359 

333 

61 

65 

C 

3 

1 

3!) 

25 

74, 1G2 

69,785 

208 

124 

161 

83 

. 

523 

446 

294 

197 

202 

94 

77 

30 

5, 74C 

5,0(38 

131 

110 

53 

43 

8 

3,977 

382 

259 

416 

342 

204 

135 

119 

C6 

2,812 

2,567 

208 

144 

84 

4, 190 

237 

180 

121 

5, 842 

5, 304 

44 

37 

19 

13 

1 

. 

1,077 

902 

185 

139 

81 

71 

4, 807 

902 

740 

416 

179 

17, 250 

16, 039 

117 

121 

73 

62 

13 

16 

2 

2 

1 

3, 897 

3,732 

373 

321 

204 

179 

09 

8,500 

7,567 

279 

108 

108 

98 

5,604 

4,758 

189 

152 

87 

81 

37 

31 

7 

2 

5,049 

4,800 

776 

567 

360 

284 

124 

90 

23 

14 

15, 271 

13,769 

77 

61 

37 

35 

10 

13 

2 

1 

2 

11 

1, 897 

'  1,807 

238 

;  154 

83 

73 

35 

29 

8 

3 

5,062 

4,437 

528 

!  429 

248 

201 

69 

62 

10 

12 

1 

2 

1 

13 

12 

10, 966 

9, 692 

276 

193 

110 

77 

30 

25 

8 

O 

1 

1 

6,549 

5,736 

218 

144 

75 

59 

26 

11 

4 

4 

1 

5,061 

4,499 

183 

!  109 

|  BC 

64 

27 

21 

1 

4, 346 

4, 004 

253 

214 

114 

96 

40 

33 

12 

8 

1 

G,  661 

*6,270 

304 

235 

130 

111 

32 

38 

8 

9 

1 

6,401 

5,541 

821 

539 

307 

273 

106 

85 

24 

19 

3 

0 

14, 091 

13, 056 

171 

147 

87 

83 

34 

23 

(i 

3 

1 

1 

4, 849 

4, 457 

8  86 

731 

485 

365 

140 

135 

37 

3 

4 

15,  638 

14, 386 

408 

314 

197 

124 

51 

42 

i  ii 

4 

5 

2 

8,120 

7,273 

363 

289 

191 

153 

47 

46 

•10 

13 

1 

6,922 

6,151 

775 

602 

348 

264 

106 

104 

15 

18 

1 

1 

14, 904 

13,608 

691 

535 

330 

243 

114 

84 

|  16 

16 

3 

1 

9,447 

8,801 

1, 105 

911  j 

588 

493 

172 

143 

33 

43 

3 

6 

3 

25,585 

22,687 

215 

1G8 

91 

63 

22 

25 

G 

7 

1 

1 

4,752 

4,224 

463 

363 

218 

193 

73 

49 

14 

9 

2 

1 

9,259 

8,384 

279 

200 

100 

28 

3 

1  i 

6,350 

5,282 

290 

215 

115 

111 

31 

26 

9 

6 

7,864 

6,383 

467 

365 

206 

159 

67 

.  59 

13 

6 

o 

1 

1 

10, 610 

9,451 

732 

569 

361 

311 

125 

94 

21 

18 

3 

3 

1  . 

11, 460 

10, 625 

606 

521 

305 

237 

54 

80 

17 

20 

4 

2 

3 

5 

!  15, 096 

13,484 

307 

232 

105 

110 

39 

30 

D 

6 

7,288 

6,367 

644 

483 

226 

213 

74 

9 

12 

2 

i ! 

13, 032 

11,472 

847 

634 

340 

283 

73 

78 

24 

12 

3 

16, 519 

14, 160 

25G 

212 

118 

84 

31 

24 

4 

2 

1 

2 

7 

4 

6,585 

G,  145  j 

323 

243 

148 

113 

29 

36 

K 

1 

2 

1 

7,206 

6,231  | 

274 

193 

107 

83 

35 

20 

7 

8 

6,026 

4, 903 

159  i 

118 

62 

48 

18 

20 

2 

3,211) 

2, 882  j 

224  ! 

215 

115 

112 

43 

25 

6 

7 

5, 117 

!  4, 160  I 

Aggregate.  :  CO  U  K  TIES. 


41, 144 
•1,  G52 
0,7(17 
11,(570 
0, 910 
26,415 
5,143 
11,718 
11, 313 
14,  581 
10, 475 
14, 948 
0, 309 
10, 729 
14, 174 
143, 947 
11,529 
8,309 
10, 079 
10, 814 
7,109 
14, 696 
16, 888 
5,379 
7,805 

11. 146 

I, 979 

II,  307 
33, 289 

7,629 
16, 067 
10, 362 
9,849 
29, 040 
3,704 
9, 499 
20, 658 
12, 285 
9,560 
8, 350 
12, 931 
11, 912 

27. 147 
9, 306 

30,024 
15, 393 
13,073 
28, 512 
18,248 
48,272 
8,976 
17,  643 
11, 633 
14, 247 
20.0G1 
22, 085 
28,580 
13,655 
24,  001 
30, 679 
.12, 730 
13, 437 
10, 929 
0,101 


Adams.  ... 
Alexander. 
Bond...... 

Boone. .... 

Brown.  ... 
Bureau. . . . 

Calhoun  ... 

Carroll . 

Cass . 


Champaign  . 
Christian 

Clark . . 

Clay . . 

Clinton.  .... 
Coles . 


Cook  . . 

Crawford . 

Cumberland . . 

DeKalb- . 

DcWitt . 

Douglas . 

DuPage . 

Edgar . 

Edwards .... 
Effingham  .  .. 

Payette . 

Ford. . 

Franklin.  ... 
Fulton-  ..... 
Gallatin. .... 

Greene . 

Grundy. .... 

Hamilton - 

Hancock 

Hardin. . 

Henderson. . .. 

Henry... . 

Iroquois . 

Jackson . . 

Jasper . . 

Jefferson.  .... 

Jersey  . . . 

Jo  Daviess  ... 

Johnson . 

Kane......... 

Kankakee 

Kendall . - 

Knox......  .. 

Lake . . 

La  Salle.. - 

Lawrence . . . . 

Lee . 

Livingston  .  . . 
Logan.... — 
McDonougli . . 
McHenry. . . . 

McLean . 

Macon . 

Mncotipiu 

Madison . 

Marion . . . . 
Marshall.  .... 

Mason . 

Massae . 

Mouard . 
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WHITE- 

-Contiiraeil. 

■ 

I  |  Under  I. 

1  and  under  0. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  und  t 

nder  20. 

20  and  u 

nder  30. 

.30  and  under  do. 

,jO  uiul  under  50, 

_ 

_ _ _ 

r 

1 

M. 

F. 

M.  j  P. 

M.  |  P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

6G  Mercer .  201 

227 

1,042 

043 

1,038'  1,080 

059  881 

€99 

810 

1,043 

1, 227 

1, 070 

804 

(jr>2 

470  | 

121 

907 

879 

915  !  801 

830  727 

722 

607 

1,323 

924 

W‘7 

700 

as-i 

400  • 

08  Montgomery .  200 

2(52 

926 

917 

986  ■  943 

800  770 

815 

709 

1, 594 

1,208 

1,000 

763 

■IHB 

401  ! 

343 

1, 438 

1,377 

1,413  j  1,348 

1,333  1,231 

1,261 

1, 300 

2,303 

a,  070 

l,  537 

1,22-1 

eao 

731  j 

70  Moultrie . '  120 

120 

427 

401 

446  !  439 

452  419 

381 

352 

739 

560 

406 

311 

5*1-4 

210 

71  Oglo . j  ;,75 

350 

1,511 

1,379 

1,484  |  1,399 

1, 397  j  1, 346 

1, 339 

1,275 

2, 448 

1, 997 

1,573 

1,260 

a,  051 

855  j 

72  Peoria . 1  TOO 

6tf6 

2, 534 

2,490 

2,365  ;  2,418 

1,800  !  1,881 

1, 814 

1,850 

3, 769 

.3, 345 

2,872 

2, 232 

1,  (■(>!) 

1,201 ; 

73  Perry . !  «B 

180 

702 

631 

701  |  663 

033  j  551 

524 

512 

961 

886 

021 

474 

:i~o 

308 

74  Piatt . .  109 

118 

380 

*» 

410  j  400 

303  j  311 

380 

313 

951 

558 

468 

301 

100 

7,7  Pike . i  323 

377 

1,935 

1, 902 

1,949  !  1,884 

1,777  |  1,701 

3,474 

1,588 

2, 608 

2,288 

1, 002 

1, 442 

1,  lllti 

1101 

76  Pope . !  132 

116 

444 

•  469 

584  j  508 

482  1  449 

381 

370 

540 

51.1 

379 

346 

245 

197  . 

61 

226 

2U5 

251  j  261 

225  j  233 

179 

231 

547 

327 

381 

217 

175 

1 23 

"fl  Put"""1!  1)5 

82 

387 

3G7 

372  j  353 

323  i  334 

298 

271 

583 

4f»7 

388 

*KM 

214 

283 

1,205 

1,072 

1,196)  1,178 

1,087  j  939 

822 

883 

1, 095 

1,411 

1, 199 

935 

•7U7 

5-13 

160 

659 

646 

809  |  751 

000  i  033 

547 

562 

866 

708 

595 

406 

11711 

332  ; 

HI  Rock  Inland . 1  102 

•101 

1,472 

3,490 

1,370  j  1,390 

1, 170  j  J, 131 

1,037 

1, 018 

1,950 

1, 877 

1,697 

1,377 

a,  <x)s 

755  ; 

62  St.Clair . j  601 

570 

2,587 

2,465 

2,427  '  2,323 

1,940  j  1,803 

1,888 

1,780 

4, 160 

3, 032 

a,  34i 

2,233 

1.  (807 

1,  m ! 

83  Saline . ;  161 

173 

077 

C53 

765  !  722 

674  |  653 

514 

534 

775 

792 

483 

■442 

:n:i 

279  ! 

84  Sangamon . ...\  547 

553 

2,091 

2,147 

2,022  j  2,010 

1,807  j  1,775 

1,710 

1,088 

3,(579 

2, 821 

2,308 

1, 006 

i,  nno 

l.tm  j 

85  Schuyler . !  243 

230 

1,050 

1,008 

1,085  !  001 

m  J  959 

883 

857 

1,350 

1, 218 

815 

711 

H7D 

512  j 

86  Scott . !  189 

147 

635 

543 

G19  !  (115 

583  |  531 

518 

519 

887 

762 

579 

521 

:i57 

31(1  j 

87  Shelby . '  300 

320 

3,010 

1,035 

1,084  |  1,061 

959  j  876 

853 

807 

1,602 

1,311 

906 

712 

&14 

403  ; 

161 

596 

597 

649  1  574 

589  {  027 

508 

953 

714 

540 

338  ! 

89  Stephenson . |  424 

440 

1,769 

1,731 

L  1,742  1  3,692 

1,474  j  1,  472 

1,381 

1,317 

2,m 

2,026 

1,870 

1, 403 

a .  i;«) 

MS } 

90  Tazewell . i  394 

403 

1,399 

1,445 

1,350  ;  1,411 

1, 180  j  1, 159 

1,180 

3, 119 

2,414 

1, 841' 

1, 698 

1,204 

oai 

OtU  j 

91  Union .  187 

171 

761 

733 

842  i  808 

808  !  731 

620 

(HI) 

1,094 

1, 051 

692 

555 

-I  OX* 

35B  | 

02  j  Vermillion . I  278 

303 

1, 409 

1,355 

1,407  i  1,354 

1,201  1,240 

1, 257 

1,317 

2, 082 

1, 684 

1, 297 

3, 039 

t  irM 

on  i 

93  Wolwsh . :  126 

127 

476 

553 

402  !  525 

4G1  400 

422 

425 

720 

630 

415 

343 

S7.1 

238  ! 

94  i  AVarren . \ 

287 

1,289 

1,237 

1,312  j  1,210 

1,196  1,082 

1,045 

984 

1,975 

1,602 

1, 18ft 

952 

6W  ! 

90  Washington . .  873 

201 

912 

947 

3,011  !  972 

928  791 

860 

!  663 

1, 400 

1,119 

934 

749 

532 

438 

90  Wnvne . I  231 

210 

892 

656 

952  j  996 

903  881 

702 

|  726 

1,031 

1, 000  | 

(570 

C31 

■1412 

3.7/  ! 

97  White . :  229 

227 

826 

855 

923  j  930 

861  |  838 

741 

I  650 

1, 175 

1, 066 

708 

621 

41H 

387  ; 

96  '  Whiteside . ;  273 

275 

1,309 

1, 185 

1,334  |  1,186 

1, 071  |  1. 064 

1,068 

|  932 

2,026 

1,614 

1, 384 

1,111 

084 

99  1  Will . '  515 

5LS 

2,037 

1,883 

1,861  j  1,757 

1,625  |  1,499  1 

1,506 

1  1,375  1 

3,005  1 

2,4,53  1 

8.4GQ 

1,838 

1 , 

y,im  i 

100  j  Williamson . S  243 

!  207 

|  935  j 

869  ; 

1, 029  j  960 

883  |  814 

666 

!  699 

1, 031 

1, 025 

644 

1  007 

!  ana 

355  I 

101  j  Winnebago . j  312 

j  339 

!  1, 606  | 

1,566 

1,  581  i  1, 536  1 

1,383  i  1,272 

1,227 

|  1, 359 

2, 273 

2, 250 

!  1,797 

!  1,581 

j  i,ai9 

!  058 1 

103  !  Woodford . ;  253; 

233 

|  919  ; 

877  | 

905  j  814 

747  |  744 

803 

!  047 

1, 456 

1, 117 

988 

1  715 

I 

|  446  j 

\  Total . |  29,907  i 

;  SB,  432 

i,U8, 993  ' 

110,304  | 

j  j 

11G,  G13  ;  113, 469 

102,  712  |  96,907 

91,853 

]  89,858 

173,784 

jura,  505 

1133, 733 

1 

j  98,716 

1  7.1,  01)0 

j  57, 875  j 

FREE  C 

lOLORED. 

1  Adnins .  4 

i*  i  Alexander  .  1 

!  3 

1 

0  , 

!  i 

11 

1 

i 

8  14 

5  1  j 

11  14 

9 

. ! 

13 

5 

16 

12 

11 

JO 

1  1  ' 

; . ~\ 

31 1 

3  i  Bod<1 . ' . 

1  Cl 

!  1 

4  , 

6  2 

O  i 

3 

l 

7 

j 

o 

?! 

4  Boone . . 

i 

1 

1 

1  . 1 

l 

1 

M 

5  Brown . . 

i 

1  3  1 

2 

2 

3 

i 

1 

fi  -  -  . . *  1 

j  i 

0 

0 

•j 

7  Calhoun. . . . . 

~ 

I 

8  Carroll . , . . . 1 . 

i 

2 

3  . ■ 

.  3 

n 

1 

!)  Casa . ' . 

! 

1 

2  1  i 

1  1 

~ 

o  j 

l 

O 

1 

10  Champaign . j  2 

!  *l : 

1 

2  4  ! 

3  3 

1  1  ’ 

4  | 

a 

fj 

6 

1  | 

1  ‘1 

a! 

IV  Christian . 

n 

x 

!...  ! 

13  Clark .  1 

!  3 

« 

1  2 

2  2 

|  2 

0 

8 

« 

!  :i 

s| 

13  !  Clay .  ‘j 

1 

3  o 

i  i  I  o 

3  ^ 

4I 

j  j 

i  J 

14  Clinton .  5 

j  2 

1  14 

11 

21  14 

!  19  12 

8 

12 

23 

24  j 

n 

7 : 

O 

15  Coles . . 

i 

!  i 

1 

i  2  3 

1G  Cook . 1  14 

17  Crawford . ■ . 

15 

i  i 

48 

g 

35  43 

20  41 

40 

58 

108  ! 

135  ; 

133 

i 

1  53 

40 

18  Cumberland . . 

2 

1 

2 

3  | 
1 

l 

j 

'  1 

19  DcKalb . . 

1 

l 

20  DeWitt . . 

i 

.  1 

1 

i 

!  i 

1 

21  :  Douglas . . 

i 

3 

•4 

0 

S  i 

i  '  1 

22  :  DttPagc . ! . 

i 

1 

2 

l 

5 

1 

] 

l  j 
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■WHITE — Continued. 


FREE  COLORED. 


11 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 
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FREE  COLORED — Continued. 
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EREE  COLORED— Continued 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and.  under  50. 

31. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

(I 

1 

1 

1 

8 

„ 

1 

1 

89 

G 

a 

4 

8 

4 

1 

11 

7 

4 

4 

5 

4 

i 

92 

2 

1 

1 

94 

.'1 

a 

8 

0 

13 

9 

11 

8 

8 

6 

9 

9 

9 

11 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

95 

i 

2 

0 

9 

18 

4 

1 

4 

4 

96 

97 

98 

4 

4 

7 

9 

8 

11 

10 

10 

3 

0 

6 

8 

5 

7 

4 

5 

a 

4 

.) 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

99 

. 1 . 

I 

Total..  . . 

127 

m 

451 

458 

449 

520 

4G2 

478 

307 

409 

752 

740 

520 

444 

325 

292 

INDIAN. 

1 

| 

1 

| 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

. 

I  .... 

1 

j  i 

1 

. i 

3 

1 

2 

|  1 

1 . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

| 

1 

l  i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

j 

i 

nmicBiuu . . . 

1 

i . i . i . 1 . i 

1  1  1  !  !  1 

i 

i  i 

!  2 

2 

6 

|  3 

1  4 

1  a 

1  « 

1 

1  2 

l 

Toil. 

i 

i 

l 

I  .. 

1 

1 

1 

AGGREGATE. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

Total  wliita . 

Total  free  colored . 

Total  Indiana . . 

1 

Aggregate . j 

29,207 

127 

28, 432 

130 

118, 993  ■ 

451 

1 

!  1 

115, 324  ' 
458  i 

no,  oi3 

449 

113, 409 

520 

2 

|102, 712 

1  402 

2 

96, 907 

478 

G 

91,  853 

307 

89, 858 

409 

4 

173, 784 

752 

2 

149, 505 

749 

8 

123,  753 
520  j 

. i 

98, 710 

444  , 

2 

73,  000 

325 

1 

57, 875 

392 

29,  394 

1 

28,  568 

119,440  , 

115,782 

117, 004 

1 

113, 991 

103, 176 

97, 391 

93, 222 

90, 271 

174, 538 

150, 256 

124, 273 

99,102 

73,326 

58,169 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

DO  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Agounkn'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

11. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ir. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12 

40 

23 

4 

9 

40 

20 

1 

57 

4 

19  ; 
63 

15 

21 

80 

43 

0 

1 

129 

8 

57 

118 

34 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

WnnViln^fn  * 

1 

2 

. 

Wfiynrt 

2 

I 

3 

1 

2 

1 

72 

4 

38 

65 

19 

1  j 

White  . 

Whileuhln 

3 

1 

1 

1  j 

Will . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

WllllnmKOn 

:::::: 

Woodford  . 

189 

1G9 

96 

83 

44 

40 

1G 

27 

7  ; 

4 

2 

A 

2  ; 

3,809 

3, 810  j 

7,628 

AGGREGATE. 


42,283 

189 

1 

32,901 

ICO 

2 

19,410 

90 

15,  961 

82 

1 

5,788 

44 

5, 020 

46 

1,138 

16  . 

1. 043 

27 

129  ; 

7  ! 

105 

4 

12 

20 

198 

2  i 

154 

898, 941 

3,809 

11 

80S,  330 

3,819 

21  j 

1,704,291 

7, 628 

32 

42, 473 

33,132  ^ 

19, 512  | 

16, 044 

5,832 

5, 0G6 

1,154 

1, 070 

136 

109 

14 

25 

200  | 

154 

902, 761 

809,190 

1,711,951 

Total  wliitu . .  1 

Total  free  colored.  2 

Total  Indians .  3 


Aggregato 


§  g  3  g  3  & 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OP  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.  j  F.  Total. 

548 

3,086 

j 

702 

008 

1,430 

397 

834 

Clayton . . . 

. do . . . . . 

705 

C75 

1,380 

. { .  1,380 

471 

411 

882 

413 

403 

816 

950 

801 

1,751 

057 

007 

1,182 

1  lfi2 

i\Z 

486 

1,007 

518 

470 

988 

780 

750 

1,536 

703 

705 

1,408 

501 

445 

940 

950 

836 

3, 780 

8  14  22  1  808 

805 

1,758 

507 

1,122 

1,002 

903 

1,905 

Quincy . 

0, 745 

0,821 

13,  506 

6-1  88  153  13,718 

Richfield . 

781 

706 

1, 487 

111  1,189 

Ursa . . 

. do . 

705 

1,420 

Cairo . . . 

Alexander. . . . . . . 

1,228 

913 

2,141 

997 

25  22  47  2,188 

Belvldero . . . . . 

Boono  . 

5G0 

548 

1,108 

3  3  0  1,  111 

1, 100 

•Rnnr.* 

2,098 

. do . 

009 

1, 181 

079 

615 

1,294 

Manchester . . . . 

. do . 

642 

565 

1,207 

.  1, 207 

Spring . . . 

584 

498 

1,082 

2  .  2  1, 084 

Buckhorn . 

425 

Coo  pern  town  . . . . . 

799 

G83 

1, 482 

.  1  1  1, 483 

Elkhorn  . . . 

583 

538 

1  1, 121 

Leo . . . . . 

718  ! 

042 

1, 360 

.  1, 360 

Mount  Sterling . 

1 

913 

894 

!  1, 807 

0  12  18  1,825 

Missouri . . . 

502 

409 

911 

.  911 

Pea  Ridge . . . . 

495 

396 

891 

. . .  891 

Rmlev....,,. . . . 

179 

158 

337 

.  337 

VorHaillnfi .  . 

do 

644 

577 

1, 221 

1, 221 

Ailaplo . . . 

Bureau _ _ ...  . , T _ _ _ 

449 

302 

811 

.  $11 

Berlin . 

do 

058 

553 

1,211 

.  1, 211 

Browloy . . . 

Bureau . .  . 

. do . 

537 

512 

393 

424 

930 

936 

3  6  9  939 

936 

Center  . . 

035 

518 

1, 153 

.  lt153 

Clarion. . . . . 

571 

482 

1,053 

.  1,053 

Concord . . . 

. do . . 

515 

407 

982 

.  982 

Dover.... . . . 

021 

439 

9G0 

.  960 

Fairfield . . . . 

298 

222 

520 

Gold . 

......do..... . 

131 

114 

245 

! . .  245 

Green vlllo...... . . 

.  do  _ .  r , , ,  T , ,  ■_ , 

362 

325 

087 

.  687 

Hall . . 

In  di  ant  own . n _  | 

480 

541 

412  .  | 
|  468 

892 

1, 009 

.  892 

[  1  .  1  1,010 

Lamoille . . . 

.  .  do  . . . .  -J 

621 

531 

1, 152 

. .  .  1,152 

Lepertown . . . . . ! 

155 

144 

299 

1 .  1 .  299 

Macon.. . . . . .  ...  1 

iIq 

387 

302  ■ 

089 

I  .  689 

Manlius .  1 

do 

316 

295 

Oil  I 

j  |  1 .  GU 

M31o . .  . ,  ■ 

do  ii  j - 

052 

476 

1, 028  ! 

i  . . .  1,028 

Mineral . .  . .  1 

409 

383 

852 

! .  852 

OMo . ...  ....  i  ,i„  ............ 

595 

483 

1, 078  I 

. 1 .  1,078 

1,197 

1,276 

2, 473 

.  2,973 

Shelby . . . 

882 

791 

1,  G73  1 

.  1.673 

Sheffield . . . 

371 

335 

706 

706 

Tfokiloa . 

283 

276 

559  • 

.  539 

432 

367 

799 

.  799 

Westfield . . . 

«  639 

509 

'  1. 148  1 

!  !  .  1, 148 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


B  rrini-t™  ^ 

8 

^raniar< 

Chicago— 

Lyons . . . 

Proviso . . . 

Rich . . . 

f?hfliimbni*g r,TrI,irn.TTT _ 

. do  i  -  -  -  _ 

South  Chicago . . . 

. do . ! 

Thornton . . . . . . . 

West  Chicago . 

.  0 . . . 

'Wheeling . . . . . . 

. do _ _ 1 

Worth, . . . 

Hutsonvillo .  . . . 

Palestine . . . . . . 

Robinson . . . . . . 

.TT _ do _ .  r 

(Hear  fiwiik  .  T . , . 

Cottonwood . . . . . 

Crooked  Crook . . . . . . . . 

Greenup . . . . . 

. do . . . 

Bfnrricann  ..... 

/In 

Johnstown . 1 

Long  Point . . . . I 

. do _ ; _ 

Neoga . . . . 

. . do... . 

Prairie  City . . . . . . 

Spring  Point . 

.  .do  ... 

Turkey  Creak  ; 

do 

Afton . . . 

DeKalb  . .  . 

Clinton.... . . . . . 

. do.. . 

DeKalb  . . . . 

. do _ 

Franklin  . . . . . . 

_ _ do _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Genoa . 

Kingston . ; . . 

Malta . . 

Mayfield  . . . . 

Milan  . . . . . . 

. r|n 

Pampas . . . . 

......do..  .. 

PawPaw  . . . . . . 

Pierce . . 

.  -  (jn 

Sandwich . . . . 

422 

311 

763 

a 

2 

765 

1,312 

586 

1,228 

790 

1,5~8 

490 

5,514 

5,789 

11, 303 

73 

25 

98 

11,401 

5,114 

4, 624 

9, 738 

153 

173 

320 

10,064 

3,656 

3, 157 

G,  813 

125 

144 

269 

7,082 

2,676 

2,243 

4, 919 

52 

39 

91 

5,010 

5,418 

5,928 

11,346 

23 

38 

61 

11,407 

8,169 

7,865 

16,034 

15 

17 

33 

10,065 

8,974 

8,953 

17, 927 

4 

6 

10 

17,937 

3,458 

3,259 

6, 717 

23 

18 

41 

0,758 

2,529 

2,693 

5,222 

3 

2 

5 

5,227 

9,483 

8,803 

18,286 

12 

10 

22 

18,308 

54,991 

53,314 

108, 305 

483 

472 

955 

109,260 

989 

393 

436 

829 

. 

2 

2 

m 

749 

614 

1, 363 

21 

***i . 

li 

32 

1,395 

990 

751 

1,741 

13 

i 

14 

3,755 

004 

537 

1,141 

1 

1 

1,143 

677 

591 

1, 268 

1,268 

621 

522 

1,143 

1,143 

492 

415 

907 

907 

1,066 

984 

2,050 

3. 

3 

2,053 

563 

470 

1,033 

1,033 

475 

384 

859  ! 

853 

904 

765 

1,669  1 

1,663 

1,255 

1, 075 

2,330  ! 

2,330 

230 

233 

463  j 

3 

2 

5 

4fiS 

278 

262 

540  j 

540 

155 

160 

315  ; 

1  : 

1 

316 

203 

197  i 

400  ■ 

460 

253 

227  1 

480  ' 

480 

274 

246 

520  ! 

520 

731 

669  i 

1, 400  ! 

1,400 

540 

498 

1,088  ! 

1,038 

311 

322 

633  | 

.  1 

1 

2 

635 

287 

273  1 

5G0  1 

5i>0 

407 

392 

799  j 

799 

605 

594 

1  199  * 

3,199 

315 

325 

640 

640 

246 

234 

480 

460 

283  j 

233 

516  1 

516 

561 

445  j 

1,006  ! 

1,006 

460 

440 

900  I 

900 

513 

423 

936  ! 

936 

529 

456 

985  : 

983 

562 

400 

1,052  : 

1 

i 

3,053 

331 

289 

620 

620 

508 

490 

998 

998 

151 

111 

262  ! 

263 

688 

610 

513 

1,598 

594 

1, 298  | 
1  107  i 

1,107 

507 

438 

Q45  1 

945 

471 

481 

952 

m 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


Prairie . 

Hock  Creek.  .* 
Rocky  Run... 

Sonora . 

Saint  Albans  . 
Saint  Mary'g.. 

Walker . 

Warsaw - 

Wilcox . 

Wythe . . 

Biggsvillo  .... 

Oleua . 

Qquawka . 

Raritan . 

Sbokokon _ 

Terre  Haute... 

Warren . 

Alba . 

Annawan - 

Andover . . 

Atkinson . 

Burns . 

Cambridge ... 

Cornwall _ _ 

Clover  . . 

Colon  a . . 

Edford . 

Galva . 

Gcneseo . 

Hanna . 

Kewaunee  .  ... 

XiOraine  ... _ 

Lynn . . 

Munson  ...... 

Oserow. . 

Oxford . . 

Plioenix. ....... 

Weller . 

Western . 

Wethersfield... 
Yorktown 
Ask  Grove  - . . . 

Ashkum . 

Beaver - - -  . 

Belmont . 

Buchanan . 

Chebanse . 

Concord  . 

Crab  Apple ... 

Dougina . 

Iroquois . 

Loda . 

Middleport  .... 

Milford . 

Onargn  ... . 

Iholrio  Green  . 

Wygandt . 

Crooked  Creek 

Granville . 

Jasper - .... 

North  Muddy  . 
Saint  Marie  . , . 
Smallwood 
South  Muddy . . 

Union  , . . 

Willow  Hill  ... 


Hancock. . . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do — . 

. do . 

.....do . 

.....  do . 

.....do . 

. do . 

. do . 

Henderson 

.....do _ _ 

. do...., 

. do . 

. do . 

. do..... 

. do . 

Henry . 

. do . 

. do.,... 

. do _ 1 

. do . 

. do..... 

. do — . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

—  .do . 

. do,.... 

. do . 

. do...,. 

. do..... 

. do . 

. do..... 

. do..... 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do,.... 

. do . 

Iroquois  . . . 

. do . 

. do..... 

. do . 

.....do . 

. do . 

.....do . 

. do..... 

. do . 

. do.,... 

. do . 

.....do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

Jasper . 

.....do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 


.do. 

do. 

.do. 


Mount  Vernon 

Delhi . 

Grafton  ...... 

Illinois . 


Jefferson 
Jersey. .  - 

. do... 

. do... 


REE  COLORED. 


512 
707 
1,  05*1 
1,009 
1,  *170 
1,  529 
2,890 
405 
1,288 


1,005 

1,792 


1,306 
1,150 
1,43!)  , 


512 
797 
1, 054 
3,009 
1,470 
1,529 
2.896 
465 


1,005 

1,791 


1,053 

858 

1,297 


1,360 
1, 150 
1,453 
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'  . 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

T 

517 

428 

945 

3 

3 

918 

1,373 

1,226 

2,599 

5 

6 

11 

2,010 

557 

308 

249 

557 

1 

. do . 

318 

308 

656 

3 

3 

6 

002 

751 

570 

1,330 

1,330 

. do . 

616 

SIS 

1,132 

1 

1 

2 

1, 131 

232 

508 

508 

217 

415 

415 

447 

403 

850 

850 

388 

809 

809 

462 

356 

818 

818 

448 

399 

847 

5 

5 

10 

837 

540 

488 

1,037 

s 

3 

8 

1,0-15 

1,460 

8, 014 

1, 460 

3,993 

4, 051 

81 

71 

152 

8,196 

1,093 

522 

969 

909 

378 

853 

515 

434 

949 

1 

1 

950 

TU  '  V  1W 

767 

S  * 

539 

. do . 

485 

461 

946 

3 

2 

n 

951 

896 

1,044 

1,044 

305 

617 

481 

391 

872 

872 

195 

425 

423 

■WnT-r^n 

825 

313 

286 

599 

2 

2 

601 

935 

3,011 

780 

2,988 

817 

3,999 

7 

5 

12 

6,011 

Bflfayia _ * _ ...... _ 

1,606 

911 

7 

8 

15 

1,621 

gig  I?opF 

911 

pifipk  berry 

1,080 

1,080 

Bijyifpjipfnn  .  ,  , 

458 

428 

481 

8BG 

880 

(In 

546 

1, 027 

1,027 

/?n 

302 

242 

544 

OH 

T)nnden . . . 

. do . 

070 

1,413 

909  i 

1, 888 

1 

1 

1,889 

•p,jg!n 

..  .  .do  - 

1,384 

512 

2,797 

2,707 

Geneva 

485 

997 

097 

7T|!VT1(1ipHbfl*,>  - 

. .  .  jn .  . 

558 

559 

491 

513 

1, 049 
1,072 

1 

1 

1,  OSD 

IffVTlftftVlllR  -  .  .  r 

. do . 

1,072 

Plato  . . . .  . 

530 

546 

477 

467 

1,007 

1,013 

1 

1 

1,008 

gullnrifl 

do 

1,013 

Saint  Charles . , .  . . 

907 

909 

1,816 

967 

!  it200 

3 

3 

6 

1,822 

Sugar  Grove  - . . . . 

. do . 

541 

653 

426 

2 

2 

969 

Virgil 

. do. 

1,209 

Aroma . . . 

Kankakee  . 

438 

1  123 

343 

1,082 

781 

I  2  205 

6 

1 

7 

788 

do 

!  2,205 

Vmx 

262 

239 

!  501 

r 

i 

1 . 

501 

Gp«ior 

do 

j  585 

523 

1 

j  1, 110 

i 

! 

1,110 

Kankakee . - . . . 

1,526 

330 

1,448 

286 

I  2, 974 

i  610 

6 

j  4 

1  10 

2, 081 

do 

616 

do 

451 

410 

1  861 

1 

1 

1 . 

801 

Momrnir.fl. _ _ 

. do . 

484 

437 

115 

|  941 

|  231 

j  2 

j 

i  2 

913 

l^ltrlnn  r 

do 

136 

293 

1 

951 

Qtto . 

do 

207 

500 

i 

i 

500 

pilot . . 

(lOi  -  - 

258 

507 

196 

454 

i 

i 

1 

.j  J!H 

Rockville... . . . 

do 

437 

944 

l 

OH 

flfilnt  Ann 

675 

325 

247 

641 

1, 316 

i 

i 

j  1,310 

Snlinn. . 

2t4 

599 

i 

j  599 

Sumner  _ _ , _ 

197 

444 

i . 

i  . 

•Ml 

'V^lln’iybRfirl 

do 

480 

965 

722 

748 

416 

896 

i  1 

i' 

890 

Big  Grnve _ _ _  _ r  t _ 

Kendall 

882 

1,847 

!  i 

1 

’  1, 817 

Bristol 

647 

1,369 

i  ...j . 

1 

1,309 

Pox . . . . . 

657 

1,405 

1  i 

1 

.1  1,405 

Kendall  .... 

741 

639 

901 

694 

1  435 

1 

j  1,4* 

d" 

583 

1,222 

i  . ' . . 

j 

1  1,222 

TJttle  Rock . . . . 

:  807 

1,708 

j . 

'  1,708 
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WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

is 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

035 

3 

Cedar . 

392 

377 

769 

10 

11 

21 

790 

6S4 

‘  584 

487 

797 

Ontario . 

813 

653 

1,405 

1 

1 

SJ 

1,407 

Sparta . . 

. do . 

798 

728 

1,526 

7 

5 

12 

1,538 

Trtiro . 

379 

322 

701 

5 

7 

12 

713 

729 

Cuba . 

506 

1,022 

Ela . . . . . 

1,228 

Fremont . . . 

. do . . . 

532 

1,005 

Goodatfl . 

500 

Liberty  villa . . . 

_ .do . . . 

1,  111 

Newport . . 

_ do . 

1, 170 

Shields . . . . . ..... 

...  .  do . 

671 

Vernon . . . 

1,210 

006 

518 

1, 124  ' 

1,124 

Waunonda  . . .  . 

do .  . . 

504 

481 

1  045  j 

1,  045 

TV auko.gan  _ „ _ 

1, 678 

1, 755 

3.433 

3,433 

Adams  . . . . . 

LaSalle  , . . . 

694 

592 

1,  286 

1, 286 

Allen . . . 

..  .  do . 

222 

169 

391 

391 

Brookfield . . . 

472 

400  | 

873 

2 

2 

4 

876 

Bruce  . . . . . . . 

660 

1,238 

1 

1 

1,239 

Dayton . - . . . 

. do... . * . 

632 

534 

1, 186 

1 

1 

2 

1,188 

Deer  Park _ T.1T 

548 

483 

1, 031 

1 

|  1 

1,033 

Dimmick _ _ _  _ 

dnr.  Tr  _ _ _ 

599 

482 

1,081 

1,  081 

,r._  do  .  _ .  _ T _ - . . 

681 

537 

1, 218 

1 

1,218 

Earl . 

899 

803 

1,702 

1,702 

Eden . . 

_ _ do, . . . . . 

797 

638 

1, 435 

1  1 

1 

2 

1,437 

Farm  Ridge  . . . . 

. do . . . 

550 

463 

1,  021 

1, 021 

Freedom  . . . . 

700 

601 

1, 301 

1  j 

1 

1,302 

Grand  Rapids 

do 

1  426 

1,426 

fi-rnvrd  a  ml  - 

tify 

346 

262 

603 

608 

.  do _ _ _ 

583 

440 

1, 023 

1,022 

THa  Snlln 

do 

l 

3, 993 

Manlius . 

_ do . . . . . . 

2, 055 
860  ; 

746 

3,  993 
1,606 

2 

2 

1, 608 

Alendofji  _ _ .......  _r_ . 

do 

976 

954 

1  930 

2 

4 

1,934 

Meriden . 

do  . 

394 

343 

737 

1 

X 

738 

Mission.. . . . 

865 

736 

1, 601 

1, 601 

Norihvllle . . . . 

671 

599 

j  1,270 

i 

1, 270 

Ottawa . . . . . 

. do . . . ] 

3,232  1 

3,290  j 

!  6,522 

8  i 

n 

19 

6,541 

Osage . . . . . 

......do . . . . . I 

389 

280 

675 

675 

Ophlr . 

672 

557 

1,229 

1,229 

Peru  . . . . ..I 

. 2 . . 

1,590 

1, 542 

3, 132 

3,132 

Rutland . . ....! 

. .  r .  ,do _ , _ _ _ _ , , _ 

542 

487 

1, 029 

1,039 

Serena  . . . . . 

520 

440 

960 

t 

!  • 

960 

South  Ottawa . 

556 

470 

1,026 

1,026 

Troy  Grove  . . . . . 

. do... . . . . . 

683 

579 

1,262 

1  1,262 

Utica . . . . 

524  1 

468 

992 

i  992 
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CITIES.  TOWNS,  *C.  COUNTIES. 


Vermillion....... 

Waltham. . 

Allison . . 

Bond . . 

Christy . 

Denison . . 

Saint  Francis  ville. 

Lawrence . 

LawrenceviUe 

LukenB . 

Petty ... . 

Bussell . 

Alto . . 

Amboy . . 

Bradford . ... 


La  Salle.  - 

. do — 

Lawrence 

....do _ 

—  do - 

— do — 

- do.... 

....do.... 
_ do..,. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


.do. 

.do. 


Brooklyi 
China . . 
Dixon  . . 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Hamilton  .. 
Harmon  ... 
Lee  Center 

Hay . 

Marion 
Nelson  .  — 
Palmyra . . . 
Reynolds.  - 
Sublette  - . . 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Willow  Creek . 
Wyoming  ..... 

Amity . 

Avoca... . 

Bell  Prairie. . . . 
Broughton  vllle 
Chats  worth  . . . 

Dwight . 

Eppord’g  Point. 

Esmen . 

Indian  Grove  . . 
Long  Point .... 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . . 

Newtown . 

Odell . 

Owego . 

Pike . 

Pleasant  Itidga. 

Pontiac . 

Reading . 

Rook’s  Creek. . 
Round  Grove.. 
Saunemau  ..... 

S  unbury . 

Atlanta . 

Elkhart . 

Lake  Fork  ..... 

Lincoln - 

Middleton ..... 
Mount  Pulaski  . 
Prairie  Creek.. 
Sugar  Creek. . . 

Bethel . . 

Blandinsville 
Bushnell . ..... 

Chalmers - - 

El  Dorado..... 

Emmet . 

Hire . 

Industry . 

La  Moine . . 

Macomb  .  . — 


. do..... 

. do . 

Livingston . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

.....do..... 

. do . 

. do..... 

—  -do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. ilo..... 

. do...... 

. do . . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . . 

. do . 

.....do...... 

. do . . 

. do...... 

. do . 

. do..... 

Logan . . 

. do . 

. do..... 

. do...... 

.....do . . 

. do . 

. do . . 

. do . 

McDonough 

. do . 

. do - - 

.....do . 

. do . 

. do...... 

. do..*... 

. do . 

.....do _ _ 

.....do...,,. 


WHITE. 


M.  |  F. 

! 

Total, 

340 

264 

604 

518 

449 

967 

440 

352 

792 

435 

422 

857 

1,019 

873 

1,892 

568 

536 

1,104 

51 

55 

106 

301 

263 

564 

235 

226 

451 

672 

618 

1, 290 

531 

4G5 

999 

507 

414 

921 

178 

123 

301 

828 

787 

1, 615 

635 

617 

1,252 

704 

620 

1,324 

918 

794 

1,712 

1,067 

1,146 

2, 213 

185 

170 

355 

83 

65 

148 

392 

371 

763 

375 

305 

680 

200 

197 

397 

103 

168 

361 

573 

482 

1, 055 

154 

134 

288 

606 

516 

1,122 

405 

324 

729 

639 

598 

1,237 

301 

294 

595 

416 

342 

758 

178 

139 

317 

69 

59 

128 

171 

139 

310 

307 

225 

532 

270 

211 

481 

239  ; 

218 

457 

406  ! 

362 

I  763 

317  j 

247 

I  564 

342  ; 

265 

607 

162 

135 

|  297 

541  ! 

440  i 

981 

185 

133  j 

318 

152 

118 

270 

138 

109 

247 

174 

162 

336 

374 

354 

728 

613 

532 

1,145 

237 

191  ! 

428 

104 

80 

184 

117] 

iu 

|  228 

233 

189 

422 

1,  262 

1,101  ; 

2, 363 

530 

382  i 

918 

707 

576 

1,283 

3,153 

2,538 

5,691 

796 

678 

1,474 

460 

340 

800 

429 

332 

761 

521 

436 

957 

522 

463 

985 

798 

699 

1,497 

348 

318 

66G 

529 

516 

1,0*15 

586 

432 

1, 018 

429 

408 

837 

687 

642 

1,329 

664 

599 

1,263 

460 

438 

808 

935 

899 

1,834 

FREE  COLORED. 


Aggregate. 


GW 

967 

874 

935 

1,893 

1,104 

ICC 

577 

474 

1,299 

039 

973 

301 

1,615 

1,253 


1,712 

2,213 

355 

148 

763 

680 

397 

362 

1,055 


1,123 
729 
1,237 
595 
708 
317 
123 
310 
532 
461 
.  45? 
768 
56* 

«r 
29' 
98! 
316 
270 
247 
336 
733 
1, 1)5 
428 
181 
228 
433. 
2,379 
018 
1,233 
5,700 
1,474 
00 
761 
037 
083 

I, 499 
G67 

J. Wfi 
1,018 

638 

1,329 

I, 263 
893 

J, EN 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

|  FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

New  Salem . . . . 

Prairie  City . 

384 

383 

707 

1 

o 

3 

1,  OlJi 

770 

. 

188 

1 . 

!  0 

2 

~ 

1 

1,0/ J 

. do . 

Riley . 

1 

1,010 

Bloomington,  ... . 

McLean . . . . 

3,482 

3,448 

6,930 

65 

80 

145 

7,073 

1 

. 

1 

1  009 

994 

Empire . . 

Funk's  Grove, . 

. do . 

Grid  ley . 

. do . 

Hudson . . . . 

433 

388 

841 

841 

Lawn  Dale . * . 

. do. . 

191 

170 

301 

301 

Loltoy . 

_ rlo- 

333 

Lexington . 

511 

437 

948 

1 

1 

Honey  Creek . 

406 

360  ; 

766 

048 

760 

Mount  TTftpA _ _ 

dn 

Musquita  Grove . 

. do . . 

478 

376 

392 

284 

870 

600 

1 

14 

23 

693 

CGI 

Normal . 

459 

373 

832 

g 

Old  Town . . . . 

350 

312 

602 

x 

** 

reil 

Padua - - - - ........ 

410 

355 

765 

785 

Randolph . . . . . 

736 

C50 

1,386 

Towanda . . . 

. .do . . . . 

422 

329 

751 

"White Oak  . . 

. do . . . . . 

289 

252 

541 

541 

Decatur . 

Bunker  Hill  . . . . 

Macon . 

1,023 

1,836 

3,761 

36 

42 

TO 

3, 830 

Girard . . . . . . 

284 

308 

592 

593 

Alton _ .  . ,  , 

2  0'1 

87 

100 

187 

Bell  Plain . 

Marshall ..... 

445 

372 

817 

8'™ 

Bennington . . . 

361 

280 

041 

817 

641 

Evans . . . 

. do . 

GGO 

544 

1  204 

Henry . . . 

. do . . . . 

1, 144 

1, 094 

2,238 

o  me 

Hopewell . . 

. do . . . . . 

371 

296 

C67 

6G7 

Lac  on . . . 

977 

907 

1  944 

La  Prairio . . . 

676 

594 

1  270 

1  "70 

Richland . . . 

_ ..do . . 

453 

379 

839 

*  832 

Roberta . . . . 

- .  dn- 

400 

323 

723 

700 

Saratoga . . . . . 

507 

398 

005 

005 

Steuben . . . 

577 

456 

1,033 

1,033 

WhitefleM . . . . . 

. do . . . 

635 

528 

1, 163 

Bath . . 

Mason _ ....r _ _ _ r. ,  j  _ 

256 

257 

513 

■ 

Havana . . . . . . . 

_ d<>- 

1  140 

935 

2,075 

x 

1 

Metropolis . . . . 

559 

520 

1  079 

10 

19 

Athens . . . . . . 

Menard . . 

192 

200 

392  . 

1  098 
392 

Petersburg.  . . . . . 

621 

575 

1, 196 

Aledo . . . 

Mercer . 

285 

278 

563  , 

563 

13 
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WHITE. 

FREE  COLORE 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

506 

1,017 

1,017 

New  Boston . 

303 

277 

580 

1 

3 

3 

5S3 

„  .  . . 

Monroe 

1,080 

1,080 

1,435 

498 

418 

840 

3 

4 

7 

.  833 

Litchfield . 

862 

735 

1,587 

9 

13 

22 

1,009 

Arcadia . . . 

231 

503 

503 

411 

802 

832 

740 

009 

1,430 

1 

1 

1,440 

917 

836 

1, 733 

(5 

1 

7 

1,700 

Jacksonville . 

2,033 

3,739 

5, 373 

72 

84 

156 

5,5-28 

r  m 

5G0 

a-  va  eu> 

1, 440 

1,440 

1,159 

626 

534 

1,160 

3,  ICO 

448 

971 

1 

1 

972 

1, 330 

TironlfriA 

523 

1,090 

3, 162 

1 

3 

4 

3,166 

. 

1,105 

235 

538 

539 

Win 

860 

1,796 

2 

3 

5 

1,801 

Lj. 

1, 095 

344 

684 

034 

568 

568 

899 

899 

. do . 

304 

673 

1 

1 

074 

S92 

1,227 

910 

1,897 

i 

1 

1,898 

M  u  oo 

rjn 

403  i 

906 

9« 

2^7  > 

420 

450 

Nashua.  . . . . 

Oregon . - . 

496 

431  : 

927 

4 

3 

7 

034 

Pine  Creek . 

637  | 

559 

1,196 

3 

4 

7 

1,203 

Pino  I? opt 

....  f]n 

474 

431  j 

905 

905 

_ fin 

419 

360 

772  j 

772 

Dnnt' 

428 

324 

752 

753 

fin 

226  ■ 

461  j 

461 

TpylAt* 

^rhjtn 

I  fin 

439 

360 

792 

792 

Peoria. ..................  ... 

576 

531  j 

1,107 

1,107 

PrlmflcM 

rln 

579 

523 

1, 102 

1,103 

do.  t 

325 

333 

663 

603 

yjm 

i  dn 

628 

550 

1, 178 

1,178 

TTnlloek  .  .  . . 

iIb 

568 

492 

1,060 

1,060 

381 

716 

716 

Jlfh||Q0__  r. ...... 

411 

390 

801 

1 

1 

802 

Ifloltflpoo 

fin 

590 

1,265 

1,365 

iln 

915 

747 

1,662 

1 

1 

1,663 

dn 

727 

628 

1, 355 

1,355 

^fndimi  i 

flo 

544 

386 

930 

030 

Mill  brook 

fln 

549 

475 

1,024 

1,034 

Peoria . 

7,087 

6,849 

13,936 

50 

59 

109 

14,045 

Priicflvillfl  1 

do 

652 

582 

1,234 

1,334 

Radnor 

An 

500 

1,109 

1,109 

RicLwood  ...» . * . 

524 

462 

986 

4 

7 

11 

997 

"Rohr  field  r . 

f)n 

579 

511 

1,090 

1,090 

Timhor„._ . ... 

(In 

800 

730 

1,530 

1,530 

Trivoll . 

do- 

832 

785 

1,617 

1,647 

B  ft  me  nt  ... . . . . . . 

Piatt... 

418 

308 

726 

1 

1 

797 

Blue  Ridge _ __  _ 

do 

390 

287 

677 

677 

flerro  Qardo _ _  _ 

298 

*  235 

533 

533 

n^inHA  {trRnW ,  .  -  , 

275 

205 

480 

480 

Mnntleelln  .  __ 

d" 

327 

243 

570 

570 

S&gamoa _ ...  .  _ T__ 

do 

593 

475 

1,068 

1,068 

Unity . . . 

,  ,  d(l 

206 

169 

375 

375 

"VVIU^W  B™np.h 

do 

651 

469 

1, 120 

1,120 

Atlas  ...... _ .... . .  ; 

Pike 

709 

638 

1, 347 

1,347 

Barry . . . 

1,083 

1,059 

2,142 

1 

1 

2,143 
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CITIES ,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

1  P’ 

Total. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

Piko . 

282 

603 

1,229 

920 

1, 044 

631 

483 

Detroit . 

437 

. do . 

Flint . . . 

198 

1,276 

590 

2,555 

3^8 

. do... . 

31 

, . . 

53 

1,262 

1, 258 

1, 398 

1 

652 

778 

737 

665 

1,409 
1,385 
1, 454 
439 
1,888 
9,137 
1,270 

.  ... 

1 

1 

1,387 

819 

635 

221 

932 

1,019 

625 

2 

. do... . 

218 

956 

1 

1 

Pittsfield . 

1 

r 

263 

599 

404 

898 

Pulaski . 

481 

391 

S 

Jj 

810 

G28 

714 

504 

584 

271 

1, 524 

1, 132 
1,250 
609 

i.JJO 

1, 13. 

33B 

_ go 

538 

32 

42 

74 

304 

603 

364 

3G7 

473 

548 

443 

749 

492 

251 

571 

354 

324 

392 

498 

397 

750 

395 

152 

472 

338 

574 

157 

680 

472 

392 

577 

516 

883 

1,006 

320 

2,580 

309 

555 

1,174 

718 

691 

865 

1,046 

840 

1,499 

887 

329 

1,003 

755 

1, 220 
352 
1,507 
983 

555 

1 

1, 114 

Denver  .... . . . . 

m 

German...... . . 

865 

Madison . 

. do. . 

1, 046 
840 

Noble . . 

Olney . 

Preston . 

887 

329 

Andalusia . 

Bock  Island _ 

177 

531 

417 

(546 

195 

827 

Black  Hawk . . 

. do . 

.  .... 

*1  * 

Bowling: . . . 

. do . . . . 

Buffalo . 

1,220 

352 

1,507 

Canoe  Creek . 

Coal  Volley . 

1 

Coe . 

511 

416 

634 

627 

1,015 

1,021 

332 

2,529 

335 

Cordova . 

. do . 

808 

Drury . 

. do . . . 

1,811 

1,143 

1,898 

2,027 

653 

5,109 

644 

1,211 

1,143 

1,898 

2,028 

Ed  gin  Eton . ' . . . 

Hampton . 

Moline . 

. do. . 

Port  Byron . . . . 

. do . 

Hock  Island . 

10 

11 

21 

5, 180 
644 

Znma . 

Bellville . 

St  Clair.... . . . 

39 

46 

15 

85 

30 

Lebanon. . . 

.  _  . . .  fjft 

3*838 

3,534 

7|  j?5 

1 V 

Mascoutak . . . 

1  103 

793 

958 

«061 

*8 

7 

15 

2  076 

MUlstadt . . 

485 

139 

4, 551 

425 

137 

4, 566 

910 

276 

5 

915 

278 

Chatham . . . . 

finngnjrion _ 

1 

■* 

2 

203 

Springfield . . . . 

83 

120 

Eainbridgo . . 

Schuyler _ _ _ 

752 

565 

488 

630 

404 

450 

292 

314 

547 

621 

1373 

1,373 
1,047 
952 
1,214 
955 
869 
553 
598 
1,061 
1,102 
831 
1,571 
1. 186 

Birmingham  . . 

1,047 
952  . 

Brooklyn . 

. do . 

464 

584 

450 

419 

261 

284 

514 

Browning . 

Buena  Vista . .  . 

944 

869  . 

4 

7 

11 

Camden . . 

. . do . . . . . 

Frederick . . . . 

. . do. . . 

553  . 

Hickory... _ 

_ do.... . . . 

598  - 

1, 061  . 
1,163  . 
831 

Hnntsvillo . 

LlttLeton . » . _.  . 

605 

412 

829 

557 

419 

742 

566  1 

Oakland .  I 

_ do.  _  r r . . 

Rushvillo  . . .  I 

1, 571  . 

1,186  . 

■Woodstock . . 

620  1 

100 
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Ash  Grove . . .  Shelby  - 

-Big Spring  . . ......do.. 

Cold  Spring . do. . 

Dry  Point..... . do.. 


Holland . . . . . - . do.. 

Okan.... . . . do.. 

Prairie . do.. 

Kichland  . . do.. 

Pose . do.. 

Shelby . ! . do.. 

Shdbyville . . . .......J . do.. 

Tower  Hill . do.. 

Elmira . . . .j  Stark... 

Ebbox  . . : . do.. 

Goshen  ......  . . ! . do.. 

Oseeola . . . . . — ..do.. 


Toulon... . . . . do _ 

Valley . j . do.... 

West  Jersey . . do _ 

Freeport . .  —  StcplienBOJ 

Boynton . .  Tazewell . 

Cincinnati . . « . do _ 

Bcor  Creek . j . do.... 

Dclavan . . . . . . do _ 

Dillon. . . . . I _ do.... 

Elm  Grove . j . do _ 

FonfldnLac . i . do _ 

tlroveland . | . do _ 

Hittlo . . do.... 

Hopedole . . . . . do _ 

Little  Mackinaw . . do _ 


Pekin . ! . do.. 

Sand  Prairie . ! . do.. 

Spring  Lake . I . do.. 

Tremont . . ! . do.. 

Washington . ! . do.. 


.Tonesboro’ . do _ 

Plant . Vermillion 

Carroll . do _ 


Danville . I . q0„ 

Elwood . do.. 

Georgetown . .  do.. 

Middle  Fork . do.. 

Newell . do- 

Pilot . do.. 


Vanco . do.... 

Mount  Carmel .  Wabaah . . 

Berwick . -SsSfe**.  Warren.. 

Cold  Brook . do 

Ellison . do.... 

Floyd. . . . do.... 

Grcenbush . . .  do 

Hale.............. . Z'.'.to'Z 

Kelly . . . do.... 

K™0* . — . . . do.... 

Monmouth . . . . . 


Bosovilla. ......... . ......do.. 

Spring  Grove......... . . <j0_ 

Snmner . . 

Swa« . do.. 

Tompkins . . 

a«hlbv . . 


Washington 
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Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 


• 

BLACK. 

! 

MULATTO.  | 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1G,  206 

15,666 

31,830 

21 

28 

49 

51 

77 

128 

1,938 

1,684 

3,623 

17 

14 

31 

13 

ii 

34 

4,  081 

4,139 

•  8,820 

23 

48 

4,614 

4,405 

0,130 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4,739 

4,315 

0,054 

4 

10 

14 

S 

3 

5 

11.530 

10,368 

SI,  608 

1 

1 

3 

6 

0 

2,247 

1, 881, 

1 

1 

5,241 

4,720 

4,601 

4,108 

8,850 

1 

6 

4 

2 

6 

0,901 

0,111 

13,012 

17 

11 

28 

9 

11 

20 

5,151 

4,535 

9,080 

1 

1 

s 

9 

6 

15 

4, 604 

4, 340 

3,925 

3,308 

7,893 

100 

90 

106 

7 

8 

15 

7,002 

6, 418 

13,480 

0 

12 

31 

5 

3 

8 

37, 236 

34, 877 

72, 113 

256 

237 

593 

250 

225 

475 

5,874 

5, 546 

It,  420 

5 

9 

14 

5 

3 

8 

4, 177 

4,029 

8, 206 

2 

8,176 

7,513 

15,689 

1 

1 

" 

2 

3 

5,476 

4,005 

10,381 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3,685 

5,033 

2,987 

4,880 

0,673 

8 

SI 

29 

1 

1 

2 

8,313 

7,879 

16,332 

6 

4 

10 

13 

14 

S7 

2,271 

2, 182 

4,453 

8 

4 

12 

30 

32 

62 

3,  Cd3 

3,211 

6,823 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

6 

5,452 

5,100 

10,552 

8 

0 

17 

a 

15 

20 

902 

806 

4, 759 

4,539 

9,298 

6 

6 

12 

8 

6 

14 

16,301 

15,300 

31,711 

12 

14 

26 

13 

9 

22 

3,  659 

3,550 

7,209 

03 

01 

159 

133 

135 

267 

7,600 

7,004 

13 

12 

4,080 

3,061 

7, 741 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4,921 

4, 714 

9,635 

5 

2 

1  j 

28  , 

31 

59 

13,062 

12,211 

25,273 

7 

9 

1G  1 

3  1 

1 

4 

1, 823 

1,745 

3,568 

27 

25 

,  52  1 

3 

3 

4, 510 

4, 008  j 

8,578 

o 

2  ; 

-  8, 789 

7,880 

16,669 

1 

i  i 

5,264 

4,652  | 

9,916 

14 

14 

28  ! 

10 

3 

IS 

4,812 

4,339 

|  9, 171 

18 

11 

29  ' 

4,077 

3,805  1 

7, 882 

Q 

5 

14 

0,537 

6,190  S 

12,727 

1  ? 

5 

12 

n 

1  11 

23 

5,238 

4, 764 

10,002 

■  47 

52 

99 

5 

5 

10 

9, 103 

8,791 

17,894 

29 

21 

50 

.  63  1 

02 

125 

4,820  i 

4,442 

9,262 

1  '  16  ! 

20 

30 

1  11,  691 

10, 996 

22, 637. 

4 

!  3 

1  7 

15 

14 

29 

3,300 

4,925 

10, 23L 

7 

4 

11 

i  7  : 

1 

8 

5,097 

4,824 

9, 92L 

1 

1  1 

12,924 

12,021 

24,943 

so 

22 

42 

50 

59 

109 

0,695 

0,479 

13,174  | 

3 

3 

4 

2 

6 

17,920 

10,358 

34,284  : 

0 

14 

23  ! 

'15 

19 

34 

4,524 

4,103 

8, 627 

S3 

13 

36 

169 

93 

SOS 

7,178 

0, 761  . 

13,939 

4 

4 

8  ! 

3,392 

4,712 

.10,104  , 

1 

1  i 

2 

S 

4 

0,746 

5,779 

12,525 

7 

8 

15 

3 

7  ; 

10 

.  9,916 

8,933 

18,849 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

.  9,085 

8, 739 

17, 824 

3 

1 1 

4 

.  12,985 

11,886 

24,871 

58  ! 

74 

132 

so¬ 

31 

60 

.  6,563 

5,874 

12,437 

26 

■26  j 

52 

la 

18 

31 

.  10,829 

10, 016 

20,845 

34 

39 

73 

13 

13 

25 

.  10,211 

9,560 

19,771 

166 

189 

355 

95 

111 

206 

..  0,003 

5,738 

11,741 

g 

2 

3 

4 

7 

..  6,057 

5,421 

11,478 

..  5,126 

4,357 

9,483 

si 

2 

..  3,000 

2,701 

5,701 

4 

7 

11 

so 

j  42 

101 

..  4,524 

4,114 

8.638 

4 

3 

7 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

4,998 

655 

4,314 

9,312 

1,030 

947 

574 

373 

1, 139 
340 

519 

8G5 

2,  CG7 

1,850 

379 

4,  517 

1 

1 

.... 

1,015 

1,025 

1,751 
S,  451 
1,569 
780 

1,444 

971 

1,010 

598 

... 

193 

2,074 

406 

1,363 

288 

1 

094 

36,926 

34,908 

71,834 

9 

9 

18 

6 

15 

SI 

1,459 

3, 390 

.... 

.... 

433 

... 

145 

437 

2,681 

2,097 

4,778 

926 

1 

404 

982 

390 

594 

175 

96 

271 

48 

1,548 

1 

238 

894 

1,397 

2,631 

214 

.... 

1,528 

1,103 

128 

86 

2,210 

1, 558 

3,768 

.... 

74 

62 

1  136 

1 

552 

309 

921 

2,177 

1,285 

1,813 

1  1, 084 

3,989 
:  2,369 
389 

1  ! 

1 

219 

140 

2G0 

109 

463 

124 

80 

204 

1, 163 

777 

1, 940 

4,938 
29  ! 

4,265 

15 

9,253 
44  i 

1 

1 : 

si 

2 

3,947 
2,814  | 
1, 825 

3,390 
2,348 
1,327 
1,587  ; 
2,322  ! 
6,329 
121 

7, 337 

1 

1 

2 

5,162  | 
3, 152 

C 

1,930 
2,753  I 
7,659 
228 

3,  567  : 

r;; 

5,074 
13, 988 
349 

2 

2. 

i 

i 

2,081 

1,623  j 
570 

3,704 

.  958 

1,528 

1,722 

1, 118 
094 

694 

518  | 

1, 212 

i!" 

1 

1 

2,375 

2,111 

725 

1,886 

1,598 

4, 261 
3,709 
1,218 

1... 

L. 

493 

2,203 

6,310 

1,456 
4,608  , 

3, 659  1 
10, 918 
989 

1 

l 

i 

582 

407  j 

j 

I  . 

1,149 

810  1 

1,959 
1, 446 

::: 

i 

900 

546  . 

181 
346  ' 

l 

219 

400 

.... 

593 

939 

r" 

... 

i 

Adams . 

Alexander 

Bond . 

Boon . 

Brown . 

Bureau . 

Calhoun . 

Carroll. . 

Cuss . 

Champaign . . . 

Chrlstiau . 

Clark... . 

Clay . 

Clinton . 

Coles . . 

Cook . 

Crawford . 

Cumberland . . 

De  Kalb . 

DeWitt . 

Douglas . 

DuPage. . 

Edgar . 

Edwards . 

Effingham.... 
Fayette ...... 

Ford . . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Gallatin . . 

Green . 

Grundy . 

Hamilton  .. .. 
Haucock ..... 

Hardin . 

Henderson 

Homy . 

Iroquois . 

JackBon...... 

Jasper . 

Jefferson . 

Jersey . 

Jo.  Daviess... 

Johnson  . 

Kano . . . 

Kankakee - 

KcndalL . . 

Knox. . . 

Lake . . 

La  Sallo, . 

Lawrence  .... 

Lee...., . 

Livingston _ 


McDonough.. 
McHenry .. .. 

McLean . 

Macon....... 

Macoupin  . 

Madison . 

Marion ...... 

Marshall . 

Mason. . . 

Massac . 

Menard .... . 


32,000 
3,077 
B,  808 
9, 14G 
9,073 
21,908 
4,120 
9, 982 
8,871 
13,  QG0 

9.703 
14,300 

9,031 
7, 504 
13,500 
73,081 
11,442 
8,208 

15.696 
10,387 

6.703 
9,923 

10,259 

4,527 

0,834 

10,595 

1.703 
9,384 

31, 789 
7,035 

14.696 
7,748 
9,701 

25,293 
3, 623 
8,580 
16,670 
9, 956 
9,200 
7,896 
18,701 
10,111 
18,009 
9, 298 
23,713 
10,250 
9,922 
25,096 
13, 183 
34/341 
8,865 
13,947 
10, 109 
12,550 
18,856 
17,828 
25,063 
12,520 
20,0^3 
20,332 
11, 750 
11,478 
9,485 
5,813 
8,645 


9, 314 

41,323 

1, 030 

4,70? 

047 

0,813 

2,532 

11,378 

8G5 

9,938 

4,518 

28,430 

1,015 

5,144 

1,751 

11, 733 

2,454 

11,335 

1,569 

14,020 

7S9 

10,492 

C87 

14, 9B7 

305 

9,330 

3, 437  I 

10,  Dll 

694 

14,  SKI 

71,873  1 

|  144,954 

109  j 

11,531 

103 

!  8, 311 

3,390  : 

|  19,086 

433 

10,820 

437 

7,140 

4,778 

j  14,701 

666 

16, 925 

927 

5, 454 

982 

j  7,816 

594 

!  1,189 

271 

1,979 

69 

i  9,393 

1,549 

33,338 

420 

8,055 

1,397 

16,093 

2,031 

10,370 

214 

9,915 

3,768 

29,081 

136 

3, 759 

921 

9,501 

3,900 

SO,  660 

2,369 

12, 325 

339 

9,589 

488  , 

8,304 

204 

12,905 

1,940 

12, 031 

9,256 

27,325 

44 

0, 342 

7,339 

30,003 

5,162 

15, 412 

3,152 

13,074 

3,567 

28,063 

5,674  j 

18,257 

13, 991 

4B,  332 

349 

0,214 

3, 704 

17,051 

1,528 

11,637 

1,722  | 

14,  S7S 

1, 213  | 

20,069 

4, 261 

29,089 

3, 709  ; 

28,772 

1, 218 

13,738 

3,659 

24,602 

10,919^ 

31,251 

989  j 

12,739 

1,959 

13,437 

1,446  1 

10,931 

400 

6,213 

939 

9,584 
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UNITED  STATES. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

Total  native  b< 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

11. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

E. 

Total. 

u. 

F. 

Total. 

7,177 

624 

3, 100 

2,290 

78 

20 

707 

410 

1,117 

24 

26 

50 

2, 086 

1,559 

3, 645 

0,158 

nC,'‘ 

10, 178 

2,051 

1,522 

27,308 

27,432 

5, 041 

4,126 

9,107 

4,478 

17 

5,815 

1,265 

809 

137 

308 

322 

140 

374 

124 

241 

96 

2 

d 

342 

7,987 

7 

2,921 

2,463 

1 

10, 016 

21, 340 

9,554 

6,798 

16, 352 

1 

1 

2 

4,021 

Sangamon 

83 

193 

51 

2,280 

7,243 

13, 993 

420 

3  892 

g 

7 

10  i 

5  ' 

15 

C21 

386 

1, 007 

SPr.Uiy 

7  234 

6, 598 

13, 832 

3 

g 

5 

9 

8 

17 

477 

281  1 

758 

_ 

4,220 

3,811  , 

8,037 

8, 037 

593 

373 

9G0 

1 

1 

10,104 
8, 903 

9,486 
8, 247 

19,590 
17  150 

19, 590 
17, 193 

3,011 

2, 511 

1 

10 

15 

31 

o 

0 

12 

2,547 

1, 730 

4,277 

5  171 

5 

15 

Q 

12 

21 

10,  698 

303 

180 

483 

Yi>rt^|l!ion 

i 

8,944  ! 

18  857 

*4 

11  i 

12 

8 

10 

18,878 
G,  709 

576 

346 

922 

1  3,293, 
9,043 

3,330 

8,105 

0,029 
17  148 

12 

18 

28 

40  1 

68 

12 

359 

245 

004 

13 

31 

5 

7 

17, 191 

710 

435 

1, 145 

Washington . . . . 

5,031 

5, 174 

10, 805 

x 

1 

3 

2 

5 

10, 811 

1,723 

1, 197 

2, 920 

YVV,ynft 

5,897 
5, 753 

11,905 
11  743 

x 

x 

11  996 

130 

91 

227 

Wliite 

5,990  | 

43 

35 

78 

1  O0 

on 

51 

11  872 

325 

206 

531 

WhlipBidfi .... 

8, 389 

7,472 

|  15(  8gi 

4 

4 

8 

15, 869 

1, 004 

1,204 

2,808 

Will . 

10, 408 

9,319 

19, 727 

27 

9 

30 

10 

9 

19 

19,782 

5,380 

4, 151 

0,537 

1 

1 

1  j 

1 

5, 805 

11  938 

13 

31 

42 

45 

87 

12, 056 

83 

GO 

149 

Winnebago ..... 

C,  133 
9, 902 

9,  630 

19,  532 

18 

15 

33 

01 

19, 505 

2,052 

2,273 

4,925 

1 

'  1 

'Woodford _ 

5,531 

4,843 

10, 374 

1 

1 

10, 375 

1,  G92 

1,215 

2,907 

Total . 

717,323 

062, 427 

1, 379, 750  jl 

2,011 

1,902 

4, 003 

1,763 

1,792 

3,555  | 

1,387,308 

181, 629 

142, 044 

324,573 

17 

15 

32 

18 

20 

38  5 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


1,554 

15,  042 

1, 117 

13, 979 

3, 645 

22, 113 

227 

6,385 

3,573 

22, 8S8 

9,169 

3G,  G01 

968 

»,  552 

309 

6, 127 

2,075 

27,249 

308 

6,742 

408 

3,943 

952 

5, 587 

3,840 

17,  203 

801 

9,711 

5,385 

21, 005 

10,354 

37,  G94 

73 

9, 331 

5,331 

32, 274 

GUI 

14, 084 

1,007 

9, 009 

758 

14,  013 

357 

9, 004 

5, 523 

23, 112 

4, 277 

21, 470 

483 

11, 181 

938 

10, 800 

GO-t 

7, 313 

1, 145 

18,  338 

2, 020 

13, 731 

227 

13,223 

531 

12, 403 

8,808 

18,  737 

9,  530 

89, 321 

149 

18,295 

4, 920 

24,491 

9,007 

13,  282 

324, 0-13 

1,711,951 
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Table  No.  S.~ NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas — ... 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . - 

Florida . - 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana .  _ . 

Iowa  ........  .. 

Kansas ......... 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana ...... 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts .. . 
Michigan ....... 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri - - - 

Now  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 

New  York...... 

North.  Carolina.. 

Ohio  - . 

Oregon . 


II,  192 
1,888 
57 
1,347 
706,923. 
02,010 
4,948 
99 
60,193 
988 
7,475 
10,470 
19,053 
5,510 
285 
794 
12, 394 


15,474 
121, 508 
13,597 
131,887 
31 


Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . ... 

Vermont . - . 

Virginia . . 

■Wisconsin . . 

District  of  Columbia . . . . 

Territories . 

At  sea . 

Not  stated . 

Aggregate  native. 


83,625 

2,252 

3,223 

39,012 

294 

28,253 

32,978 

4,771 


Asia . . . . . 

Africa . 

Australia . * . 

Atlantic  Islands . 

Belgium . 

British  America . 

Central  America . . 

China . . . 

Denmark . . 

England....... - - 

Europe,  (not  specified) ....... 

France. . . . . 

German  States : 

Austria . . .  2,106 

Bavaria .  22, 437 

Baden .  9, 508 

Hesse . 10,184 

Nassau .  3,585 

Prussia .  24,547 

Wurtemberg .  5,096 

Germany,  (not  spe¬ 
cified) .  65,341 


Total  Germany...... . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  .. 
Greece . . . 


Holland . . 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Mexico . . 

Norway . . . 

Portugal . . . . 

Poland . . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia.... . . 

Scotland . . . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Sardinia . 

Switzerland . . 

South  America . . . . 

Sandwich  Islands . . 

Turkey . . 

West  Indies . 

Wales . . . 

Other  foreign  countries. . 


1,416 
87, 5?3 


A  ggregate  foreign . . 
Aggregate  native . . 


324,641 

1,337,308 


Table  No.  6—  OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


Actors . 

Agents . . 

Agricultural  implement  makers. . 

Apprentices . . 

Architects . . . 

Artificial  flower  makers . 

Artificial  teeth  makers . . . 

Artists . 

Auctioneers . . 


Bag-makers . . . 

Bakers . 

Bankers . . 

Bank  officers . . . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . 

Basket-makers . . 

Bellfounders . 

Bollhangers . . . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers .  - . 
Blacking  manufacturers.. 

Blacksmiths . 

Bleachers . . . 

Blind-makers - .... _ 

Boarding-house  keepers .. 

Boatbuilders . . 

Boatmen  ................ 

Boiler-makers . . . 

Bookbinders..... . 

Book-keepers............ 

Booksellers .............. 

Bowling  saloon  keepers  . . 

Box-makers . . .... 

Brass-founders . . . 

Brass-workers . . 

Brewers. . 

Bricklayers . . 

Brick-makers . . 

Bridge-makers . . 

Brokers . . 


Broom -makers . . 
Brush-makers. . . 
Butchers . 


Cabinet-makers . 

Canalmcn . . . . 

Car-builders . . . 

Carpenters . . . 

Carpet-makers . 

Carriers  . . . . 

Carters . . 

Carvers . 

Cat  tie  dealers . 

Calkers . . 

Cement-makers . 

Chair-makers . 

Chandlers . . . 

Chemists . 

Cigar-makers . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers. . . 

Clerks . 

Clergymen . . . 

Clock-makers . . . 

Clothiers . . . . 

Coach-makers . .... 

Collectors . . . . 

CoHiers . 

Commissioners . . 

Commission  merchants . . 

Composition-workers . 

Confectioners . . 

Contractors. . . . 

Conveyancers - ...... _ .... 

Coopers . . . . 

Coppersmiths . . . . ... 

Cord-makers . 

Cotton  cloth  manufacturers . 

Curriers . - . . 

Cutters . . . . 


1,387 
5, 776 
1,880 


Dfiguerreotypists. . 


Dancing  masters. . 

Dairymen . 

Dealers-....--.... 

Dentists . 

Distillers . 

Drapers . 

Draughtsmen . 

Drivers . 

Drovers . . 

Druggists . 

Dyers. . . 

Editors . . 

Engravers . 

Expressmen . 


Factory  hands . . 

Farmers . . 

Farm  laborers . 

Farriers  . . . . 

Fence-makers . . 

Filc-euttcrs . 

Finishers . 

Firework-makers . 

Fisherman . - . 

Florists . 

Flour  dealers . . 

Founderymen . 

Frame-makers . 

Fruiterers  . . 

Furriers . . 

Furniture  dealers  - - 

Gardeners  and  nurserym 

Gas-fitters . . 

Gas-makers . . . 

Gate-keepers . . . 

Gentlemen . . 

Gilders . 

Glass  manufacturers  ... 

Glass  stainers . . 

Glaziers . . 


153,640 

47,216 
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Table  No.  G-— OCCUPATIONS- 

-Continued. 

OCCUPATIONS, 

;  no.  or. 

i| 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

j  kO.OV. 

Cl 

i  3 

Glue-makers . . . . . . 

!  G 

!  Music  teachers . . . . 

211 

Ship-carpenters.......... . . 

192 

®  “  ul  k 

Navy . 

10 

Newsmen . . . 

59 

3 1  J 

Notaries  public . 

j  168 

f  Silversmiths . . . . 

90 

j  Soldiers . . . 

2 

Officers,  (public) . 

J  1,403 

1  in 

|  Speculators . 

105 

Harness-makers . . 

839 

Oil-cloth  manufacturers . 

7 

' 

Hatters . . . 

|  312 

!  60 

Oil-makers . 

n 

Starch  manufacturers . . 

2 

iot 

Stationers . . . 

12 

Hosiers . 

!  4 

Ostlers . . 

219 

Stave-makers . 

6 

Hucksters . . . . . 

1  7 

Overseers . 

Stencil-plate  makers . . 

5 

Ica  dealers . . . . . 

'  35 

2 

fll 

i  1, 031 

31 

Insaraucemen . . . . . 

!  97 

Patont-medldne  makers . 

Pattern-makers . 

11 

48 

Students . 

0 

1,843 

Irou-foiinclcra . . . 

13 

Pavers . 

7 

Surgeons . 

11 

Iron-workers . 

61 

Pawnbrokers . 

Surgical-instrumcnt-makers . 

3 

Jewellers . 

218 

Photographers . 

9 

2.856 

Tailors . . . 

2,065 

Judges . 

63 

Piano-forte  makers . . 

12 

Pilots . 

66 

Laborers . 

fj*J,  169 

7 

Lamp-makers . . 

n 

3 

Teamsters . . . 

1,815 

Lath ’makers . . . . . . 

Laundresses . 

1,017 

Plasterers . 

979 

Telegraph  operators  v . . 

97 

Lawyers . 

1,602 

Plastor  figure  makers . 

2 

Tobacconists . . 

221 

Lead-workers . . . 

Leather  dealers  . . 

jf 

Plow-makers . . 

'52 

Tool-makers . . . . . 

24 

18 

J12  | 

Plumbers . 

83 

Traders 

242 

Lecturers . . - . . 

Librarians. . . . . . 

i  6  | 

Porters . . 

185 

Trimmers  . . 

55 

Lightning-rod  makers . 

S3  j 

Potters . 

210 

Trunk-makers . 

Turners . . . . . 

27 

97 

Lima-bumers . - . 

45  1 

Printers . . . . 

1,004 

Lime  dealers . . . . . | 

5  I1; 

Produces  dealers . . 

338 

Type-founders . ....  . . . 

Lithographers . . . 

12 

Professors . 

71 

62 

Umbrella  manufacturers . . . 

Undertakers . . . 

35 

Livery -stable  keepers . j 

275  j 

!  Puhliahnrs  .... 

23 

United  Staten  officers . . . 

298 

Locksmiths ... . . . 

Looking-glass  makers  ........  — . . 

I .,11  mb  firm  pti _ _ _ _ _ . . 

53  j 

875  i 

Pump-makers . 

Qnarrytnfiu . 

40 

40 

Upholsterers  * . . . 

Varnish-makers . . . . 

87 

3 

Lumbar  dealers . 

128  ; 

17 

Yamishers . 

14 

30 

jVr?lfibtnirt^r  r  r  -  - 

1  356  ! 

Railroadmen 

2, 514 

Veterinarians . . . . 

27 

Mantua-makers . ! 

570  ! 

Real-OBtato  agents  - . . . , . . 

43 

e 

Manufacturers . . . . . , 

81 

Refectory  keepers . . 

1, 132 

Watohmen . . . . 

173 

Map*  ni  nicer  a  r _ _ _ _ _ 

7 

Refiners 

7  ! 

315 

Mariners . . . . . 

1,118 

5  ! 

9 

p 

29 

nr..™. 

°  313  ‘ 

3,098 

Match-makers . . . . . 

14  j 

Ropo-makcrs . . 

Saddlers . 

24 

540 

Whip-makers . 

Whitewashes . 

3 

66 

Mathematical  instrument  makers. ............ 

Measurers  . . . 

8.  ! 

6  j 

Safe-makers . . . 

Sail-makers . . . 

3 

33 

Wig-makers . 

Wine-makers . 

4 

5 

Mechanics . . . . . 

llerebautB . 

262  j 
5,352  1 

Sailing-masters . 

3 

Wino  and  liquor  doalers . 

Wire-workers  . . . . 

146 

3 

Milkmen . . . . 

118  j 

Salt-makers . . . 

1  1 

Wood-corders . 

3 

Millers . . . 

2, 147 

Sash-makers - - .......  — . . 

Sausago-makers . . . .  - 

4  ( 

Wood-cuttcrs . 

Wood  deni  cm . . . 

153 

79 

Milliners . . . j 

Millwrights . 

Miners . . . . 

Morocco  dressers . . . . . . . . 

740  : 

249  : 
1,049  ; 

o  ; 

Saw-maker  s . 

SawyerB . . . . . 

Scale-makers . . . 

Scavengers.. . . . . 

8  ( 
323  ; 
5  ! 

s 

Wooden-ware  manufacturers . 

Wool  combers  and  carders . . 

Wool  dealers . .  ■  • 

Woollen  manufacturers. ................... 

14 

72 

7 

9 

Moulders . . 

Mould-makers . 

319  ; 

4  ; 

Sculptors..-. . 

Seamstresses . . . . 

6 

1.S99 

25, 646 

Well  diggers . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown . . . 

48 

1,893 

Mn^°ciio  9tTU 

144  ! 

Sextons  , _ , _ r  _ . . _ _ 

30 

Total . 

393,937 

_ : _ ^ 

14 

a  a 
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WHITE, 


6 

7 

8 

til 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18  , 

ID  j 


22 

23 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
83 

34 

35 

36 

37 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 
31 
52 


56 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
61 

65 

66 


1  COUNTIES. 

Un 

lt-r  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15 

15  and  under  20 

1 20  and  under  30 

30  and 

wilder  40 

40  and  under  50. 

M 

F. 

M. 

!  F 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

R 

M. 

|  r- 

M. 

1 

!  *• 

51. 

1  " . ~ 

i  F.  ■■ 

f  Adams . . 

185 

525 

287 

67 

172 

SOL 

278 

1 

|  677 

2,023 
I  1,217 
j  IDG 

|  593 

|  2,030 
j  1,233 
|  179 

293 
1,100 
467 

883 

721 

2,201 

1,373 

734 

735 

611 

546 

1.CSI 

1,075 

518 

I 

j  05£ 

017 

507 

496 

« 

348 

|  Bnrtholomoiv . 

1,362 

1, 141 

1,134 

1,670 
1, 027 

1,665 

2, 399 
1,506 

1, 943 
1, 025 

1,627 

900 

1,270 

634 

.1  1,008 
j  613 

350 

329 

154 

J“ 

1  339 

I  337 

248 

199 

133 

103 

P3 

326 

124 

non 

!  3,160 
I  444 
902 

~i8 

1, 053 
405 

985 

226 

179 

151 

157 

114 

^ISO 

|  1,494 

1, 432 

902 

865 

622 

547 

nr- 

784 

960 
1, 127 
686 

|  490 

487 

352 

850 

329 

222 

218 

263 

1  191 

1 

9G5 

1,129 

723 

j  1,000 

084 

548 

483 

3-11 

233 

287 

1, 287 
831 

999 

692 

854 
3,723 
1, 13G 

1  3°4 

I,  l~ 

1  063 
1,120 

lj  i.j.i 

1,108 

744 

357 

£56 

971 

5S4 

920 
3,  623 

926 

838 

1,163 

1 

1, 765 

1, 320 

1,095 

815 

736 

B90 

981 

728 

620 

410 

j  '108 

3,CQ7 

970 

!  1, 292 
! 

1,224 

805 

698 

506 

469 

237 

3SS 

276 

210 

281 

344 

1,008 

0,7 

908 

1,452 

1,124 

805 

4a  J 

742 

663 

464 

413 

279 

242 

381 

2,020 

1,  no 

766 

r.Ki 

|  474 

435 

1  nJ 

i’om 

963 

1, 345 
1,010 

1, 929 

1, 543 

1, 321 

1,084 

EES 

De  Kalb . 

972 

1,0C2 

795 

1,349 

049 

1,246 

i  nar 

993 

1, 501 

1,359 

1, 051 

963 

|  045 

612 

290 

146 

373 

1,100 
813 
1, 506 
039 

1198 

3,060 

1,009 

958 

940 

1, 135 

1,096 

827 

756 

G18 

500  : 

i  8 

,0c3 

1,469 

1, 347 

824 

724 

602 

556 

331 

181 

330 

249 

i  ™ 

874 

1,309 

715 

1,209 

592 

1,174 

618 

551 
1, 191 

676 

000 

586 

537 

455 

368 

627 

1,269 

550 

1,001 

925 

1,807 

1, 750 

1, 360 

3,172 

902 

744 

355 

1,242 

1,124 

t»16 
3, 178 
886 

914 

622 

558 

387 

80S 

1,013 

i'rn 

1,734 

1, 330 

1,162 

783 

731  j 

1*103 

1,073 

970 

1,  OJi> 

1,342 

907 

840 

601 

532 

1C8 

133 

705 

603 

1,471 

1,  Hlio 

580 

1, 497 

1, 415 

1,085 

1,078 

797 

759 

563 

77G 

722 

551 

508 

3D3 

310 

t 

9a  i 

i 070 

681 

E29 

822 

1,431 

1, 233 

S83 

700 

531 

446 

308 

241 

Zina 

1, 120 

977 

1,067 

918 

949 

93G 

965 

1,272 

3,232 

851 

786 

55G 

503 

Wimilhm 

1,353 

854 

703 

519 

509 

186 

237 

873 

1,255 

1,023 

1,088 

1, 114 
846 
1,153 
1,016 
3,219 
821 
1,026 

1, 021 
767 
1, 045 
1,020 

1.009 

760 

1, 424 

1, 452 

955 

EE4 

674 

593 

1,074 

999 

711 

637 

477 

490 

Hendricks . . 

265 

2D1 

i  215 

292 

286 

288 

207 
SCO  j 

i’~ 

1, 613 

1, 438 

972  j 

946 

G58 

597 

Henry _ _ _ _ 

/oqn 

1 

’ 

1, 410 

1101 

1,301 

1, 550 

2, 456 

976  i 

932 

636 

543 

Howcrd  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

1*011 

1, 145 

1, 166 

1.833 

1,  7GS 

3, 187 

!  3,025 

687 

689 

Huntington . . . 

1  09 

898 

1,156 

1,114 

830 

833 

1, 012 

995 

847 

699 

427 

356 

979 

1, 018 

788 

1, 200 

1. 127 

905 

848 

082 

532 

3  naprVi* _ _ 

27 

1J8 

1,091 

•  1,121 

1,2X8 

1, 269 

1,103 

273 

989 
!  295 

741 

1,006 

913 

1, 556 

!  1,324 

!  940 

793 

580 

542 

200 

!  ?49 

33d 

298 

318 

271 

249 

1  412 

383 

265 

177 

146 

1C1 

TpflWnrm 

784 

1  747 

885 

1,807 

1,050 

1, 046 
1,087 

858 

662 

710 

943 

873 

609 

561 

461 

405 

Jennings . . 

101 

374 

257 

1, 569 

non 

1, 492 

QQ- 

3,821 

T  143 

1,528 

1,044 

1,482 

918 

1,390 

884 

1,425 

1, 899 

1,988 

1,422 

1, 450 

1,007 

4.003 

282 

265 

yyu 

jyj 

812 

1, 197 

1,134 

841 

752 

538 

495 

JCnox . . . . 

2(33 

1,021 

938 

ivy« 

1,125 

870 

1,023 

890 

885 

852 

fijD 

1, 4G2 

1,335 

917 

786 

50G 

484  s 

1, 049 
j  1,242 

VI  u 

1,206 

869 

790 

1, 627 

1,425 

3,083 

874 

615 

La  Grange . . 

159 

156 

362 

225 

311 

633 

235 

191 

288 

352 

1,232 

1,333 

1, 292 

1,112 

1,173 

712 

520 

1, 031 

1,000 

1,511 

1, 455 

990 

872 

724 

579 

Lako . . 

684 

C85 

687 

769 

754 

740 

659 

688 

1,088 

964 

703 

647 

504 

439 

6s3 

628 

561 

498 

410 

824 

680 

674 

504 

405 

333 

Lawrence . - . . 

408 

201 

304 

650 

1, 550 
908 

3, 542 

1, 405 
1,057 
1,265 

1, 432 

1,211 

1, 138 
855 
1,029 
1,998 

1,210 

1, 169 

2,332 

2,066 

1,828 

1, 451 

1,012 

839 

Madison . . . 

9^7 

1,251 

2,551 

1,055 

2,136 

856 

727 

1, 258 

1, 192 

835 

715 

471 

438 

Mfirinn  - 

1,168 

1, 069 

942 

955 

1,505 

1,413 

961 

830 

619 

552 

Marshall . . . . . 

3,504 

2, 550 

2,097 

730 

2,232 

4,029 

3,935 

2,960 

2,441 

1, 574 

1,301 

Martin _ _ _ _ _ 

1G5 

958 

910 

816 

577 

730 

1, 172 

1, 035 

788 

624 

518 

466 

Mifimt  -  . 

2C7 

'J 

G7o 

726 

1,176 

646 

506 

501 

744 

751 

490 

425 

287 

388  | 

189 

1, 150 

1,089 

1,226 

1, 172 

1,070 

904 

S80 

1,479 

1,372 

1,035 

925 

.  674 

557  : 

861 

850 

944 

878 

877 

861 

807 

733 

1,098 

1,070 

707 

GS1 

446 

491  i 

Mhntgninr.iy 

Morgan . . . 

278 

29 

350 

296 

24 

3, 331 

1, 318 

1, 317 

1,417 

1  162 

1,358 

1,290 

1,205 

1,2*38 

915 

126 

1,231 

927 

2,106 

1,566 

1, 848 

1,193 

1, 105 

758 

730  : 

Newton... . . . . 

198 

1, 146 
ltQ 

1,233 

972 

121 

2, 360 

919 

825 

502 

595  : 

171 

182 

165 

142 

204 

204 

170  i 

116 

93 

70 

Ohio . . . 

24G 

100 

223 

1,012 

1,002 

1, 138 

1,095 

1,008 

950 

789 

297 
696  ! 

877 

1,286 

1,255 

446 

949  | 

838 

651 

321 ; 

Orange . . . . . 

154 

son 

333 

408 

384 

0*0 

344 

348 

808 

298 

456 

1. 018  ! 

332  i 

303  | 

201 

238  : 

240 

804 

942 

CIO 

806 

7J2 

965 

650  | 

623  | 

420  i 

425  | 

Parka 

238 

1, 015 

976 

1, 135 

1, 067 

<BI 

1,022 

B40  | 

837 

1, 188  j 

1,  J56 

787 : 

720  j 

487  | 

445  ; 

Perry . . 

258 

263 

249 

1, 065 
865 

960 

1. 141 

1,106 

943 

705 

904 

620 

849 

1.  163 

1, 346 

•  911  j  • 

816  | 

511  j 

.  492  ; 

Pike . 

219 

853 

816 

630 

989 

.996 

■Ml 

681  j 

.  438  j 

421  | 

Porter 

160 

769 

718 

778 

737 

578 

1,164 

375 

1,321 

608 

538 

983 

338 

1,334  1 

616 

584 

945 

831 

547  j 

518  ! 

348 

.  329  ; 

Posey... . 

287 

699 

1  103 

696 

637 

1, 206 
422 
1,460 

656 

568 

565 

mu 

1,093 

885 

795  j 

626  | 

430  | 

3f?4  j 

Pulaski . 

105 

383 

106 

344 

1,008 

429 

1,495 

958 

332 

1,587 

1, 326 

1,075  ; 

851  ! 

628  | 

S17  | 

Putnam . 

426 

437 

278 

474 

450 

370  ! 

283  ! 

246  J 

202  | 

’ 

1.S96 

1,290 

1, 205 

0,009 

1,730 

1, 158  ! 

1, 073  ! 

693  ‘ 

• 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE — Continued. 


!  COUXTIES. 

Under  1. 

land  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  trader  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  nud  under  40. 

40  and  under  5( 

i 

31. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

hr. 

P. 

H. 

P. 

M. 

F, 

M, 

r. 

Randolph  . . . 

335 

296 

?  257 

1,220 

1,417 

1,308 

1,229 

1, 105 

1,071 

1,066 

1,562 

1, 515 

1,055 

90G 

678 

6Z 

Itiplty . 

303 

22B 

1,368 

1,284 

1,538 

1, 466 

1,326 

1,151 

969 

1, 062 

1,395 

1, 384 

3,130 

1,  012 

•  736 

681 

Rllah . 

218 

231 

950 

1,003 

1,062 

1,025 

969 

952 

963 

933 

1,625 

1,415 

950 

S35 

530 

51( 

Sr.  Joseph . . . 

299 

305 

1,157 

1,169 

1,266 

1,231 

1,182 

1,110 

1, 048 

1,025 

1,  656 

1, 601 

1, 269 

1,010 

780 

67: 

Scott . 

117 

139 

514 

476 

571 

561 

510 

447 

444 

421 

605 

623 

424 

349 

SCO 

03£ 

Shelby . . 

335 

341 

1,393 

1,294 

1,459 

1,528 

1,290 

1,212 

1,142 

1, 120 

1. 764 

1,  589 

1,094 

1,  03  G 

697 

65‘J 

Spencer . . 

276 

276 

1,098 

944 

1,082 

1,069 

971 

925 

862 

816 

1,280 

1,151 

014 

702 

588 

52S 

Stark . 

49 

49 

179 

150 

184 

141 

141 

122 

129 

113 

196 

172 

158 

103 

91 

GS 

Steuben  . 

135 

130 

649 

637 

678 

706 

641 

658 

623 

596 

985 

883 

680 

567 

463 

382 

Sullivan..,  — ............ 

209 

238 

1,071 

995 

1, 180 

1,028 

1,003 

977 

9)5 

859 

1, 320 

1,321 

865 

820 

547 

488 

Tippecanoe...... . . 

484 

433 

1,635 

1,632 

1, 621 

1,622 

1,405 

1,317 

1,436 

1,415 

2,932 

2, 457 

1,  903 

f»3(j 
1,  461 

463 
1, 020 

43 1 

853 

Tipton . 

136 

171 

619 

609 

622 

658 

528 

553 

444 

4m 

658 

663 

522 

437 

284 

t-nion . 

112 

90 

410 

437 

483 

462 

415 

405 

425 

398 

G60 

581 

475 

435 

263 

232 

Vanderburgh . . 

^  ermillion . . 

391 

376 

1,356 

1,358 

1,312 

1,306 

1, 108 

1,075 

1,075 

!  1,090 

2,156 

1,757 

i  3,597 

3,2.14 

912 

739 

637 

599 

582 

617 

592 

997 

804 

532 

474 

339 

299 

Vigo  . . - . 

339 

298 

1,498 

1,494 

1,415 

1,501 

1,231 

1,271 

1, 151 

1,291 

2,181 

2,109 

1,543 

1,  265 

862 

755 

Wabash . . . 

295 

278 

1, 171 

1,253 

1,325 

1,  237 

1,187 

1, 118 

1,049 

1,044 

1, 515 

1, 399 

1,  023 

963 

727 

594 

Warren . 

200 

176 

625 

637 

664 

714 

671 

587 

627 

539 

1,048 

846 

654 

517 

370  . 

327 

Warrick . . . 

243 

203 

930 

932 

996 

991 

878 

853 

765 

733 

1, 243 

1 , 162 

767 

m 

486 

421 

Washington . 

307 

301 

1,232 

1,147 

1,305 

1,270 

1,209 

1,153 

1,069 

1, 018 

1,567 

1, 459 

953 

940 

656 

637 

Wayne. .v . . 

469 

433 

1,792 

1,672 

1,919 

1, 910 

1,743 

1,582 

1,520 

1,747 

2,  669 

2,571 

1,  833 

1,663 

1, 186 

1,305 

Webs . 

193 

210 

810 

711 

923 

849 

780 

699 

614 

64Q 

800 

826 

639 

551 

400 

363 

White . 

143 

150 

555 

568 

603 

572 

555 

500 

462 

414 

637 

728 

530 

420 

305 

274 

Whitley..... . 

113 

121 

834 

752 

821 

848 

741 

703 

603 

560 

840 

846 

677 

616  i 

457 

366 

Total . 

22,568  j 

22,005 

91,787 

88,729 

98, 017 

95,366 

86,669 

82,182 

77,503 

76, 582 

121, 982 

112, 881 

83,804 

72, 107 

52, 021 

•te,  see 

FREE  COLORED. 
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i 
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! 
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- — 
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1 

* 

3 
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4 
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10 
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5 
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7 
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~ 
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4 

n 

s 

Clay . 

4 

32 

2 

33 

29 

26 

* 

31 

69 

52 

96 

22 

12 

20 

9 

Clinton  . . . 

2 

3 

J 

1 

1 

2 

3  . 

10 

. 

* 

2 

1 

11 

* 

0 

4 

4 

7 

6 

7 

0 

1 

i 

Decatur........... . 

2 

0 

4 

3 

* 

7 

7 

r> 

5 

3 

i* 

33 

Do  Kalb. . . . 

1 

1 

3 

14 

Delaware . . . . 

1 

1 

* 

1 

*  .. 

15 

Dubois . . . 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

16 

Elkhart . . 

1 

2 

~ 

17 

n 

.j 

5 

8 

10 

1 

* 

3 

2 

18 

19 

13 

3 

99 

4 

5 

12 

8 

4 

(> 

3 

Fountain . 

36 

32 

45 

63 

24 

49 

81 

8i 

51 

42 

16 

21 

20 

Franklin . . . 

1- 

5 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

7 

a 

a 

J 

4 

21 

Pulton . 

i ! 

4 

6 

1 

9 

2 

10 

13 

8 

6 

5 

7 

3 

i  ts 

! 

7 

1 

22 

23 

Gibson . . . 

:  Grant . 

4 

5 

12 

15 

21 

12 

24  I 

25 

19 

81 

27 

22 

7 

0  1 

7 

9 

24 

Green.... . . 

7 

\ 

8 

23 

31 

31 

35 

28 

32 

17 

19 

28 

26 

23 

ID 

10 

U 

25 

Hamilton . . 

3 

8 

Q 

2 

5 

4 

23 

3  ] 

5 

9 

7 

6 

6 

2 

3 

1 

4 

26  : 

Hancock . . .  . 

23 

31 

19  ! 

29 

26 

1C 

33 

!  3! 

16 

20 

12 

8 

27 

Harrison . . . 

2 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 

4 

7 

9 

8 

7 

3  j 

5 

28 

Hendricks . . . 

8 

5 

10 

9 

13 

4 

8 

5 

7 

12 

6  j 

4 

4 

5 

29 

Henry . . . . 

j 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

4  ' 

3 

2 

2 

2 

30 

Howard . . 

'* 

19 

15 

17 

22 

20 

19 

17 

16 

31 

17 

13 

11 

9 

17 ; 

31 

Huntington . . . . 

9 

10 

1 

8 

13 

13 

16 

13 

11 

11 

9 

6 

7 

8 

ii 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Jackson . . 

Jasper . 

7 

1 

9 

1 

11 

1 

12 

14 

15 

1 

17 

11 

13 

15 

13 

9 

G 

1 

3 

.  8  j 

Jefferson . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

30  1 

Jennings  . . . 

7 

7 

y 

3*1 

33 

34 

39 

26 

41 

33 

28 

40 

47 

28 

3G 

1,1 

15 

11 

7 

19 

12 

8 

13 

9 

8 

9 

11 

10 

5 

0  ! 

4  i 
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WHITE— Continued. 
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COUNTIES. 

Under  1.  j 

1  and  under  5.  1 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  anrl  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

at. 

F.  ! 

M. 

!  ■* 

|  M. 

!  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  | 

37 

Johnson . 1 

1 

j  l 

|  t 

!  i 

3 

r 

3 

3 

38 

39 

Knox . 

Kosciusko . 

4 

4 

29 

]  20 

1  25 

i 

|  26 

28 

35 

31 

36 

40 

*44 

26 

27 

15 

13! 

J 

40 

La  Grange . 

] 

1 

1  o 

i  ‘  ”  ' 

i  i 

41 

Lake . 

I 

i . 

1 

(J 

42 

43 
4*1 
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Madison . 

1 

3 

i  o 

4 

1 

3 

i  2 
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!  8 

!  8 
5 

!  7 

j  7 

8 

9 

13 

7 

13 

9 

2 

48 

14 

9 

16 

15 

9 

9 

4 

10 

4 

8 

4 

3 

G[ 

4  ! 

45 

46 

,, 

23  . 

|  « 

r(\ 

4G 

I  Marsh aU . . 

!  41 

1  43 

90 

47 

Martin . 

|  1 

3 

j  a 

!  4 

1  4 

g 

3 

5 

4 

7 

3 

rt_j 

48 

49 

50 

Miami . 

4 

3 

1  3 

j  3 

4 

3 

8 

3 

1 

2  j 

Montgomery . 

1  5 

1 

10 

8 

j  13 

13 

9 

8 

9 

8 

12 

0 

10 

10  | 

!  Noble . : . 

~ 

1  2 

i  12 

5 

° 

8 

u 

1 

1 

53 

!  Ohio . 1 . 

0 

n 

*  i 

51 

Orange  . . . 

V 

20 

1  m| 

23 

j  20 

23 

1C 

1G 

13 

25 

23 

10 

13 

4 

Ij 

56 

57 

Parke . j 

1  ; 

14 

i  "1 

15 

15 

14 

11 

15 

12 

18 

15 

13 

8  ; 

7 

;i 

58 
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3 

0 

i  o 

59 

Porter . 

1 

1 

1  \ 

60 

3 

10 

!  10  i 

13 

G 

12 

12 

1 

12  | 
1 

1  14 

, 

6 

61 

!  Putuam . . 

1 

2 

62 

G3 

Randolph . * . ! 

£0 

20  ; 
1 

39 

j  m  ! 

69  | 

61 

GO  , 

52  ! 

5fi 

40 

57 

62  | 

42  | 

39 

36 
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G5 

0G 

°8 
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u  | 
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4 

~ 
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3 
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10 

3c 

2L 

4 

17 

3 

p 

a! 

G7 
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1 

1 

1  j 

3 

rt 

2 

] 

4  j 

I 

1 

I  ; 

G8 

Spencer . ; 

' . i 

. 1 

69 

Stark . 1 

! . ! . I 

1 

70 

Steuben . 

. 1 

j 

l ! 

72 

Switzerland . 

~ 

. 

4  j 

a  | 

4  ! 

12 

G 

1 

7 

5 

8 

21  j 

i ! 

4 

4 

1 

3 

73 

74 

Tippecanoe . 

1  ! 

io  J 

10  i 

i 

i«  ! 

8 

3 

7 

11 

4 

4 

15 

«! 

it> 

* 

3  ! 

;! 

j! 

g 

6 

13 

“ 

" 

1  : 

76 

77 

Vanderburgh . I 

Vermillion . . 

I 

1  j 

2  i. 

7  ! 

o  1 

fi  | 

5 

11 

6 

2 

7 

14 

15 

10 

3 

29 

fil 

1  1 

.78 

79 

Vigo . ! 

Wabash . ’ 

16 

i 

l  ! 

41 

4 

32 

52  1 

51 

41 

4G 

30 

51 

84 

3 

i! 

61 

30 

30 

80 

Warren . ! . 

2 

. ! 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 1 

81 

82 

83 

84 

warrick . . . \ 

Washington . 

Wayne . j 

Wells . 

3 

13 

12  ■ 

8  i 

48  | 

. !• 

VM 

45| 

14  j 
73  | 

13 

52 

8 

63 

0 

44 

1 

0 

56 

3 

17 

56 

3  | 

18  I 
82  ] 

23 

90 

l 

53 

2 

7 

45 

3 

37 

l 

10  r 
38  • 

85 

! 

3  I 

„  | 

o  i 

1 

; 

g 

rt 

8G 
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7i 

10  i 

8 

8 

2 

4 

7 
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8 

4 

5 

5 

*\ 

Total . 

_ _ _ _ j 

170  J 

180  i 

657  | 

681  | 

827  | 

779 

76  L 

7G7 

66  L 

734 

1,002  | 

1,030 

G13 

398 

4i2  ! 
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AGGREGATE. 


1 

Total  whites . j  23,568 

23,095 

91,787 

88,729 

98,017 

95,366 

86,669 

82,182  1  77,503  j  76,  582 

121,982  ill2, 881 

83, 804  72, 107 

52,021 

46,286 

2 

Total  free  colored . i  170 

180 

657 

681 

827 

779 

761 

767  661  j  734 

1,092  1,030 

613  571 

338 

412 

3 

Total  Indians . !  3 

11 

24 

27 

18 

13 

8  | 

26  |  14  j  15 

|  23  |  36  1 

11  1  16 

10 

14 

Aggregate . i  22,741 

23,286 

|  92. 468  ■ 

89, 437 

98,863 

96, 158 

87, 438  i 

82,975  j  78,178  j  77,331 

123,097  j  1.13, 947  j 

1  83,  428  j  72,694 

52,429  | 

46,7)2  1 
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FREE  COLORED — Continued. 


,10  ami  under  GO. 

GO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  00.  jsO  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unk'wn. 

Total. 

Aggregate 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

X’.  |  M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

i 

! 

i 

! 

10 

9 

39 
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37 
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10 

G 

' 

3 

' 

3 

- 

i 

38 

4> 

.. 
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39 

i 

9 
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40 

1 

8 

. i . 

1 

. i  ■  ■" 

3 

r 
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41 

1 

rt 

. 

i 
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73 
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42 

3 

I 

G4 

54 
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Lmvreuco  .... _ 

43 

* 

' 

i 

Madison . 

44 

19 

13 

10 

' 

823 

3 

43 

J 

. 

1 

Marsh  a  11 . 

•10 

0 

1 

0 

20 

52 

Martin . 

47 

S 

1 

1 

. 

. 

2C 

31 

47 

Miami  . . 

48 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

73 

18 

350 

Montgomery . 

50 

3 

I 

l 

. 

. 

. 

3 

50 

107 

8 

Morgan . 

51 

52 

. 

m* 

53 

1 

S 

1 

1 

*  j 

. 

. 

260 

85 

34 

9 

4 

3 

4 

5 

1 

. ! . 

P 

41 

11G 

44 

Oiveu  . 

53 

4 

4 

3 

3 

:::::: 

. 1 . 
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87 

196 

3 

14 

Parka  . 

5G 

57 

11 

3 
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58 

n 

8 

3.7 

Porter . 

59 

3 

. . 

6 

2 

o 

61 
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60 

3 

,, 

19 
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0 
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2 
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1 
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1 
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87 
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49 
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41 

88 
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2 
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21 
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o 
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35,77-1 
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7 
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24S 
4 

16, 851 
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14,400 
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3 

5,834 

64 
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37 

I 
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8 
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5 
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1 
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Total  whites . 

Total  free  colored. 
Total  Indians . 

1 

2 

3 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  GOLOIl  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free 
colored. 

Aggregate. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

•  M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

'  F. 

Total. 
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6 
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24 
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29 
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3, 131 

6,507 

Carroll . 

7,040 

o,  *100 

13, 476 

2 

1 

3 

6 

4 

10 

13 

13, 489 

Cass . 

8, 814 

7,961 

16,778 

12 

12 

24 

18 

S3 

41 

03 

10, 843 

Clark . . 

10, 398 

»,  584 

19, 982 

145 

118 

263 

129 

128 

257 

520 

20, 303 

Clay . . . 

6,337 

5, 802 

12, 139 

4 

2 

6 

7 

9 

lfi 

22 

32,  KM 

Cllntou. . . 

7, 463 

7, 020 

14,485 

5 

5 

10 

4 

n 

10 

20 

14, 505 

Crawford 

8,226 

Daviess . . . 

0,470 

13,249 

27 

26 

53 

11 

10 

21 

74 

13, 323 

Dearborn . . 

12, 639 

U,  093 

24,332 

14 

7 

21 

22 

31 

53 

74 

24,406 

Decatur . . 

8,813 

8,457 

17,270 

7 

6 

13 

4 

7 

11 

24 

17,294 

13, 865 

p 

35 

15 

13, 8S0 

Delaware . 

173 

7^  564 

15,737 

1 

1 

8 

7 

15 

16 

13,753 
10, 394 

Elkhart . . . . 

11,020 

9, 946 

20, 9fiG 

6 

11 

2 

7 

9 

20 

20.086 

Fayctto . 

3,152 

4,986 

10,138 

21 

24 

45 

19 

23 

42 

87 

10,225 

Ployd. . . 

9,811 

0,616 

19,420 

130 

100 

255 

20(1 

290 

502 

757 

20,183 

Fountain . 

8,074 

7,419 

10,403 

20 

23 

49 

9 

15 

24 

73 

15,500 

Franklin . 

0,005 

9,481 

19, 446 

9 

0 

18 

44 

41 

85 

103 

19,549 

Pulton 

6 

6 

9,422 

Gibson  . 

7.435 

0,623 

14|q58 

08 

51 

119 

76 

79 

155 

S74 

14,592 

Crimt 

117 

35,797 

Greene . 

8,103 

7,800 

10, 902 

21 

24 

45 

21 

« 

34 

79 

.15,041 

Hamilton . 

8,011 

8,349 

10, 900 

89 

83 

172 

92 

86 

178 

350 

17,310 

Hancock . 

0,480 

6,020 

12, 709 

21 

19 

40 

28 

25 

53 

93 

32,801! 

Harrison . . 

9,471 

8, 936 

18. 407 

39 

21 

00 

25 

29 

54 

114 

18, 521 

Hendricks . . 

16, 908 

45 

45 

16,953 

Henry . 

1.Q  092 

0, 744 

lo’aid 

87 

83 

170 

02 

51 

113 

283 

20, 119 

Howard . 

6, 403 

6,004 

12, 359 

8 

4 

12 

72 

81 

150 

165 

12, 524 

Huntington . 

7,702 

7,103 

14, 860 

.. 

1  1 

1 

2 

2 

14,867 

Jackson . 

0. 390 

7,708 

16, 107 

40 

38 

78 

51 

50 

1  101 

170 

16.286 

5 

5 

4,091 

Jafip  cr 

Jqjt  . . . 

5, 917 

5, 461 

11,378 

11 

10 

21 

21 

11,399 

Jefferson . 

12,386 

12, 138 

24, 524 

87 

1.59 

156  j 

; . m 

353 

512 

f!5,  036 

Jennings . . . 

7, 605 

6, 993 

14, 598 

40 

33 

73 

42 

36 

78 

151 

14, 749 

Johnson . . . 

7, 090 

7,145 

14,835 

5  ! 

1 

6 

c  j 

8 

33 

10 

14, 851 

Knox . . 

8,334  | 

7,273 

15, 607 

171 

167 

338 

53  | 

|  58 

111 

449 

16,056 

PAsciuoko  ■ 

8,941 

8, 475 

17, 416 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17,418 

Da.  Grange . . 

5, 886 

5, 464 

11, 350 

n 

14 

16 

1.1, 36(3 

Lake . 

4,911 

4, 229 

9, 140 

1 

1 

o 

2 

1 

3 

D,  MS 

Laporto . 

13,944 

10,840 

22,784 

41 

35 

76 

33  | 

27 

59 

135 

23,919 

Lawrence . | 

7,074 

0,500 

13,574 

34 

25 

59 

30 

29 

50 

118 

13,093 

Madison . 1 

8,503 

7,953 

18, 408 

24  | 

24 

48 

7 

12 

60 

10,518 

Marion . 

20,048 

18,982  ' 

39,030 

291 

311 

602 

121 

102 

223 

825 

39.855 

Marsh  nl  1 . . . 1 

6, 701 

6,018 

12, 719 

. * 

1 

3 

3 

13, 722 

Martin . 

4,586 

4,337 

8,923 

29 

87 

47 

3  I 

52 

8,975 

Miami . 

8, 726 

8,078 

16,804 

15 

11 

2G 

n  | 

10 

21 

47 

16,831 

Monroe . . . . 

0,537 

6,885 

12,822 

3 

11 

1*4 

7 

4 

11 

25 

j  13,847 

Montgomery — . . 

|  10, 722 

10,006  , 

20, 738 

38 

47 

85 

34 

31 

65 

150 

20,888 

Morgan 

8, 143 

7,860  j 
1,103 

16,003 

2,360 

1 

1 

56  ! 

50 

106 

107 

16,110 

1, 257 

2,360 

>$oblo . 

7,683 

7,224  1 

14,907  : 

3 

r  ; 

8 

8 

|  14,915 

Ohio . . 

2,778 

2, 661  i 

5, 439 

3 

■  4 

7 

io  ! 

6 

!  ■  3.6 

23 

8,403 

Orange . . 

0,006  ! 

5, 810  j 

11,816 

75 

56 

131 

67  | 

63 

129 

260 

13,076 

14, 291  1 

38 

B5 

14,376 

Parke . 

7, 974  ; 

7,368  | 

15, 342  j 

78 

57  ! 

135 

31 

30 

1  fiL 

196 

15,538 

Perry . 

0, 100  ! 

5, 73B  | 

11,844 

1 

1  i 

2 

1 

1 

3 

11,847 

Pike . 

5,230  | 

4,828  ! 

1  10, 064  | 

1 

1  1  1 

2 

10 

2 

12 

.14  j 

10,078 

Porter . 

5,431  ; 

4,865 

10,296 

5 

6  | 

11 

4  . 

2 

0 

17  ‘ 

10,313 

PoBey . 

8,580! 

7,451 

16,031; 

42 

57 

99 

19  , 

18 

37 

130 

16,167 

Pulaski . . ! 

2, 998  • 

2,713 

•5  711  | 

5, 7.11 

10 

7 

17 

„  1 

i  s 

19 

20,681 

Randolph . 

a!  399 

8,773 

is|  172 

307 

260  ; 

567 

124 

134  ! 

!  258 

825 

*  18,997 

Ripley . 

9,808 

9, 159 

18, 967  ! 

2 

3  j 

5  1 

36 

46 

I  82 

87 

19,054 

Rush . 

8,111 

7,663 

15,774 

127 

126  1 

253 

83  i 

84  j 

166 

419 

16,193 

St  Joseph . 

9,533 

8,812 

18,367 

13 

16 

29 

34 

23 

!  59 

88 

18,455 

Soott . 

3. 753 

3. 548 

!  7.301  : 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

7,303 
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COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

ij?otal  free 
colored. 

Agsregitti!. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO.  j 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total.  •; 

Shelby . 

10,047 

9, 501 

19, 518 

5 

8 

7 

9 

21 

ID,  560 

7, 073 

6,881 

1 

2 

14, 556 

Stark . 

1,214 

980 

2,194 

5, 405 

4, 907 

10,372 

1 

Sullivan... . 

7,730 

7]  214 

14.B44 

13 

16 

29 

43 

48 

91 

120 

15,064 

Switzerland . 

6,450 
13, 542 

G,  206 
12  041 

12,  G5G 
25,583 

8 

10 

18 

14 

10 

24 

42 

143 

12,  098 

Tipton ....................... 

4, 118 

4,017 

8,135  1 

18 

35 

25, 726 
8, 170 

Union . 

3,042 

3,427 

7,069 

17 

13 

30 

3 

7 

10 

40 

7,109 

Vanderburgh . - . 

10,797 

9,628 

20, 425 

56 

CO 

11a 

8 

3 

11 

127 

20,  552 

Vermillion . . 

4, 922 

4,470 

9, 392  | 

11 

6 

17 

7 

6 

13 

30 

9,422 

Tied . . 

11, 099 

10, 712 

21,811  ! 

183 

185 

368 

180 

158 

338 

700 

22, 517 

Wabaali . . . . 

9, 034 

8,480 

17,514 

10 

5 

15 

10 

8 

18 

33 

17,547 

Warren . . . 

.  . .  ... 

5,335 

0  827 

4, 705 
6, 415 

10,040 : 

13,242  i 

8 

5 

2 

12 

10 

4  | 

3 

7 

17 

10 

10,057 
-  13, 261 

Washington . - . 

9,109 

8, 613 

17,722 

55 

77 

132  1 

24 

31 

05 

187 

17,909 

Wayne  . . . 

14,  G46 

14,0*42 

28,688 

345 

291 

636 

116 

118 

234 

870 

.  .  29,558 

Wella . 

5, 616 

5,227 

10  843 

1, 

10, 844 

White . . 

4, 354 

3, 883 

8,237 

2 

3 

5  | 

11 

5 

1G 

21 

8,258 

Whitley . 

5,514 

5,124 

10,638 

47 

45 

92 

92 

10,730 

Total. . . 

603,469 

0*45, 031 

1, 339, 000 

3, 102 

2,B79 

5,981  | 

2,  G89 

2,758 

5,447 

11,428 

1,350,428 

NOTE. — -290  Indians  included  in  Tvliito  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWS,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE, 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggivguto. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

j  Total. 

618 

446 

607 

414 

887 

. '  J 

708 

669 

1,377  3 

! 

031 

370 

333 

703  ] 

678  ^ 

444 

367 

811 

876 

870 

1  773 

Adams . 

/Jn  .  . 

814 

1,771 

o 

2 

Cedar  Creek _ 

(|n 

607 

1,228 

1,228 

Eel  Bivei* . . . . . . 1 

531 

466 

997 

4 

i 

1,002 

Jackson . . . . . 

_dn . . . . . 

46 

47  ; 

93 

93 

Jefferson _  _ 

do 

578 

483 

1, 061 

1, 061 

La  Fayette  .  T r  r  -  - 

dn 

679 

641 

1,320 

1  320 

Lake  ...... _ 

do 

517 

434  ] 

951 

951 

Madison _ _ __ _ 

481 

438 

919 

919 

Marion . 

do 

713 

G45 

1,358 

Maumee .  , 

80 

84 

164 

164 

Milan . . 

do 

409 

377 

786 

786 

Monroe _ 

314 

296 

610 

do 

611 

569 

1,180 

1180 

Pleasant _ , . ,  „  r 

An 

635 

572 

1,207 

1,207 

Saint  Joseph 

584 

481 

1,065 

d- 

171 

175 

346 

Springfield  -- 

do 

780 

725 

1,505 

1  501 

Washington ..... _ ..... 

803 

684 

1,487 

4 

5 

9 

1,  ‘ICO 
10  388 

Wayne . . . . ........... 

_ do... _ _ _ _ _ _ ..... 

5,389 

4.952 

10,341 

23 

24 

47  ! 

Clay . . . . . 

Bartholomew - ... - ..... - ... 

392 

341 

733 

T»*  I 

733 

15 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


Clifty . . 

Columbus  .  -  - . 
Pint  Rock.... 

German . 

Harrison ..... 
Haw  Creek--. 

Hope . 

Jackson . 

Nineveh . . 

Ohio . 

Rock  Creek... 
Sand  Creek... 
Union ....... 

"Wayne . 

Oak  Grove  - . 

Oxford . 

Parish  Grove 

Pino . 

West  Pine.... 
Harrison  . — 

Jackson . 

Licking . 

Washington . . 

Center . 

Clinton . 

Eagle . 

Harrison - 

JackBon . . 

Jefferson .... 
Lebanon  .... 

Morion . . 

Perry . . 

Sugar  Creek.. 
Thornfown... 

Union . 

Washington . . 

Worth . 

Hamblin  ..... 

Jackson  . 

Johnson . 

Van  Bnren . . . 
Washington  .. 

Adams . 

Burlington  ... 
Carrollton.... 

Clay . . 

Deer  Creek-  -  - 

Delphi . 

Democrat .... 

Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

Madison  _ _ 

Monroe . 

Rock  Creek . . . 
Tippecanoe... 
Washington .. 

Adamn . . 

Bethlehem. .. 
Boone  - ...... 

Clay... . 

Clinton....... 

Deer  Creek... 
Eel.......... 

Logan  sport. . . 
Harrison  ..... 

Jackson...... 

Jefferson . 

Miami . 

Noble . 


FREE  COLORED. 


Benton.... 
. do . 


1,133 
1,833 
1,303 
1,1*13 
1,120 
1, 537 
527 
CIO 


1,134 

1,117 


1,880 

1,200 


1,106 
749 
1, 425 


1, 604 
1,331 
890 
1,045 
664 
1,320 
1, 005 
976 
1,305 


1, 627 
1, 361 


1,370 

1,594 


1,447 

1,395 


1, 048 
1,085 


2, 928 
1,011 
1,262 


1,133 

3,840 

1,303 

1,143 

3,320 

3,537 


1,134 

3,117 


1,880 

1,209 


1,624 

1,331 


1,381 

1,010 

077 

1,306 

005 

1,627 

1,381 

555 

1,370 

1,594 


1,460 

1,355 


1,040 

1,065 

681 


2,970 

3,011 

3,262 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


CITIES.  TOWNS,  &C. 


TiptOIt . 

Washington . 
Bethlehem. . . 

Can? . 

Charlestown. 
Jeffersonville 
Monroe ...... 

Oregon . 


SRver  Creek . 

Union . . 

Utica . . 

Washington . . . 

Wood . . . 

Cass . 

Dick  Johnson . 

Harrison . 

Jackson . . . 

Lewis . . . . . 

Perry . . 

Posey.... . . . . . 

Sugar  Bldge . . . 

YanBuren . 

Washington . 

Frankfort . . 

Jackson . 

Johnson . 

Klrklin  . . 

Madison . . . . . 

Michigan  . . . . . 

Owen . . . . . . 

Perry . 

Robs . . 

Sugar  Creek . 

Warren . . . . . 

Washington  . . . . 

Boone  . . . . . . 

Jennings . 

Liberty., . . . . . 

Ohio . . . . 

Fatoka . 

Sterling . . 

Union . . . 

Whisky  Bun . . . 


Bogard . 

Elmore  . . . 

Harrison . 

Madison . 

Reeve . 

Steelo . . . . 

Van  Buroa 

Veal . . 

Washington  . . , 

Aurora . .  . 

Cfcsar . . 

Center . . 

Clay . 

Harrison . 

Hogan . . 

Jackson ....... 

Kelso . 

Lawrenceburg 

Logan . . 

Manchester . . . , 

MiUer . 

Sparta . 

Washington . . . 
York . 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. — Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  S 


Adams . . 

Clay....  ........ 

Clinton . . 

Fngit . - 

Jackson . 

Marion ...... - 

Salt  Creek . 

Sand  Creek - - 

Washington . 

Auburn . 

Butler . 

Concord . 

Fairfield . 

Franklin . 

Jackson . 

Newyllle . . . 

Richland . 

Smitbfield . 

Stafford* . 

Troy . . 

Union . 

"Wilmington . 

Center . 

Delaware . 

Hamilton . . 

Harrison. . . . 

Liberty ...... ... 

Monroe.... . 

Mount  Pleasant .. 

Muncio . 

Niles.. . 

Perry . 

Salem . . . 

Union . 

Washington - - 

Bainbridgo . 

Columbia . 

b'ertiinond . 

Hull . 

Harrison  — ...  . 

Patoka-. . . 

Bango  . . 

Benton.......... 

Cleavolnnd . 

Clinton . 

Concord - 

Elkhart . 

Goshen . 

Harrison . .  . 

Jackson . 

JefferBoa. ....... 

Locke . . 

Middlobury . 

Olivo.... . ... 

Oaolo . . 

Union.... ........ 

Washington...... 

York... ......... 

Columbia ...... . 

Connersville...,. 
Evcrton. ........ 

Fairview .  - - 

Harrison....... . 

Jackson ......... 

Jennings ........ 

Orange  ...... ... 

Posey  . . . 

Waterloo  ....... 

Franklin  ........ 


1,794 
1, 9-14 
673 
1,740 
1,650 
2,050 
1,659 
2,783 
3,977 
639 
073 
1,476 
1,243 
1,208 


511 
491 
1,548 
1,499 
1,077 
1, 071 
851 

1. 143 
1,525 
1,189 
1,375 
1,766 
1, 170 

1.144 
1,286 
1,064 
1,076 

.  2,131 
1, 079 
1,546 
1, 703 
1,272 
2,651 
702 
1,385 
533 
1, 575 
1,324 
1,433 
2, 042 

1.528 
1, 3G0 
1,072 

488 

1.529 


1,193 

1,122 


1,795 
1,944 
673 
1,749 
1,650 
2,050 
1,659 
1,783 
3, 991 
039 
973 
1,47G 
1,243 
1,208 


Ml 

491 

1,548 

1,499 

1,077 

1,071 

851 

1. 143 
1,525 
1,189 
1,375 
1,783 
1, 170 

1.144 
1,286 
1,064 
1,076 
2,131 
1,079 
1,516 
1,703 
1,272 
2, 663 

702 
1,38G 
533 
1,575 
1,324 
1,439 
2,053 
1,528 
1,360 
1, 072 
483 
.  1, 529 


1,193 
.3, 124 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C, 


Georgetown . . . . 

GreenvilJo . 

La  Fayette . 

New  Albany 

Attica . - 

Cain - - - - 

Covington . 

Davis . 

Fulton . 

Jackson. . . 

Logan . . . 

Mill  Creek . 

Richland . 

Shawnee . 

Troy . 

Van  Buren . 

Wabash _ .... 

Bath . 

Blooming  Grovo 

Brookville . . 

Butler. . . 

Fairfield . 

Highland . 

Laurel  ......... 

Me  tamora . 

Posey . . 

Kay . ... 

Salt  Creek . 

Springfield . 

"White  Water . 
Auhbeenaubbeo 

Henry . 

Liberty.. _ _ 

Now  Castlo . 

Eicblaud . — 

Rochester ...... 

Union . 

Wayne  . . 

Barton . . 

Columbia . 

Johnson . 

Montgomery . . . . 

Owonsvillo . 

Pataka . . 

Princeton...... 

White  Hirer.-.. 

Wabash . 

Washington 

Center _ _ 

Fairmouut . 

Franklin. . 

Greono . 

Jefferson . 

Liberty... . 

Mill... . 

Monroe, . 

Pleasant . 

Richland . 

Sims . . . 

Van  Buren  ..... 
Washington  — 

Buck  Creek . 

Cass . . 

Center . 

Bel  River . 

Fair  Play . 

Highland . 

Jefferson . 

Jackaou . . 


Floyd... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do— 

Fountain 

. do... 

. do... 

-  do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do.— 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

Franklin 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do— 

Fulton  .. 

. do... 

.....do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do— 

. do... 

. do... 

Gibson . . 

. do... 

.....do— 
—  ...do... 

. do... 

. do— 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

— -do— 
Grant  — . 

. do— 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do— 

. do—. 

. do— 

. do— 

. do... 

. do... 

...—do... 

. do... 

Greene . . 

. do— 

. do— 

. do... 

. do... 

. do— 

. do—. 

. do... 


COUNTIES. 


1,183 
1, 234 


1,033 

1,140 


1;282 

1. 693 
1,514 

12,020 
1, 6D8 
1,296 
•1,347 
597 
798 
1,25-4 
CBS 
1,014 
1,826 
1,111 
1,350 
1,265 
1,249 
762 
DOG 
2,460 
1,399 
8C6 
1,987 

1. 694 
1,074 


1, 699 
1,584 


1,373 

1,314 


1,038 
1, 081 


2,872 
1, 357 
1,391 


1,983 
1,304 
1, 085 
824 
1,207 
1,240 
1,310 


1,209 

1,650 


1, 383 
1,693 
1,534 
12,647 
1,713 
1,297 
1,366 
609 
799 
1,254 
689 
1,014 
1, 827 
1,128 
1, 355 
1,266 
1,249 
762 
967 
'  2,463 
1,399 
866 
1,988 
1,748 
1, 076 


1,699 
1, 584 


1,373 
1, 314 


1,038 

1,681 


1,416 
2,215 
2,398 
491 
3,041 
1, 397 
1,432 


2,020 
1,306 
1,121 
821 
1,207 
1, 524 
1,339 


1, 209 
1,  659 
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WHITE. 

Ffl 

EE  COEORF.I 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Stafford . 

. do . 

300 

283 

583 

583 

Stockton . . 

045 

G24 

1,209 

3 

2 

5 

1, 274 

Tavlor 

1  416 

r 

\ 

Wright . 

630 

540 

1,176 

10 

7 

0 

17 

1,193 

* 

^8 

Clay . 

580 

581 

1,101 

1,161 

Jacktou . 

1,208 

1,140 

2,408 

78 

74 

152 

1341 

2,500 

Neblcsvllle . . 

074 

893 

1, 867 

47 

40 

87 

1,954 

■Wayne . *...* . . 

704 

715 

1, 419 

2 

7 

1,426 

^3C 

524 

Mfi8 

1 

1 

Brandywine . 

504 

482 

986 

2 

4 

6 

1060 

992 

1, 101 

Center  . . 

015 

m 

876 

1,791 

5 

G 

«r> 

It 

1, 802 

Greenfield . . . . 

302 

378 

738 

3 

3 

6 

744 

3 

6 

Sugar  Creek . . 

832 

766 

1,598 

27 

21 

48 

1,  046 

Vernon . . . 

807 

819 

1,626 

7 

4 

11 

1, 637 

Franklin . 

823 

791 

1, 614 

1,016 

Harrison . 

1,473 

1,454 

2, 929 

34 

29 

63 

2,992 

notii . 

814 

743 

1,556 

19 

15 

34 

1,590 

Jackson  . 

703 

650 

1, 352 

1,352 

Morgan . - . . . 

737 

Posey . . . * . 

904 

ucU 

836 

X,  <11 1 

1, 740  j 

1740 

Scott . . . . . . 

4G9 

437 

906 

1 

90o 

Spencer . 

530 

519 

1  049 

1  049 

Taylor . 

624 

577 

1,801  , 

10 

6 

16 

1,217 

Waikington . 

550 

458 

1,008 

1,008 

Webster- . . j 

502 

458 

960  j 

960 

Brown . . . . . 

Hendricks . . . . . . 

1  092 

1  056 

2  148 

Center.. . . . : 

715 

668 

2, 148 

1, 383 

1. 383 

Danville . . . 

403 

420 

883 

6 

6 

12 

895 

Clay  - . 

608 

Eel  River........ . . . 

803 

S  1 

1 

1*541 

Franklin . . . . 

_ do . . . . . . 

581 

571 

115*>  i 

3*152 

Guilford . . . - . 

843 

820 

1,663 

14 

10 

24 

3,687 

Liberty . . . 

938 

874 

1, 812 

3, 812 

Marlon . . . . . 

722 

655 

1,377  | 

3,377 

MMdlo . 

600 

3, 175 

Union . . . 

579 

568 

1117 

Wiiahlogtoa . 

721 

698 

1,419 

5 

3 

8 

1,427 

Blue  River . . ; 

Henry . 

458 

400 

858 

4 

4 

8 

S66 

Dudley.-.*.... . . . 

659 

645 

1,304 

10 

12 

22 

3,326 

Fall  Creek . 

863 

839 

1,722 

3  ; 

4 

7 

3,729 

Franklin . . . 

Greonsboro . 

712 

697 

1,409 

10 

11 

21 

1,430 

628 

1, 263  j 

31  | 

24 

55 

Harrison . . . 

894 

870 

1,764 

26 

24 

50 

1,834 

Henry . . . . . . . 

1,210 

1, 190 

2,400 

10 

11 

21 

2,421 

Jefferson . ! 

540 

503 

1, 043 

1,043 

Liberty . * . 

816 

3, 599 

Prairie . . . . . 

831 

r>6 

3 

2 

1, 557 

Spiceland...... . . . 

-  do  ... 

* 

Stony  Creek . . . 

rif 

659 

l,38o 

25 

13 

38 

i  oS 

Wayne . 

1  007 

J 

4 

2  555 

Clay . . . 

Howard . 

326 

1  280 
316 

«507 

643 

27  j 

29 

48 

56 

098 

Center . . . j . 

......do . . . 

894 

Harrison  - . . . . 

528 

............i 

1 

* 

994 

Honey  Creek . 

388 

463 

363 

990 

751 

2  | 

2 

751 
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..do.. 


..do.. 


..do.. 


Liberty . . . 

Monroe.... . 

Taylor . . 

Union  . . . . 

Clear  Creek . . . 

Dallas . 

Huntington . . . 

Jackson . . . 

Jefferson . . 

Lancaster . 

Polk . 

Rock  Creek . . . 

Salamony . . . 

Union. . . 

Warren . 

Wayne.. . . . 

Brownstown . !  Jackson  . 

Carr . .. . . do... 

Driftwood . ..I . do. . . 

Grassy  Pork . j . do.. 

Hamilton . 

Jackson . . . 

Owen  . . . . 

Redding.. . 

Salt  Creek . . 

Seymour . . . 

Yoroon . . . . 

Washington . . . 

Barkley.... . . 

Gillam . . 

Hanging  Grove . . ; . do. . 

Jordan . j . do.. 

Kankakee . . .do.. 

Keener . . . ! . do.. 

Marion . ............j. . do.. 

Nowton . . . . do.. 

Rensselaer . . . I . do. . 

Walker . . . 

Wheatfleld . . . 

Bear  Creek . 

Greeno . . . 

Jackson.. . . . . 

Jefferson . . 

Knox . 


JaSpcr . 


Madison . . . . . . . do.. 

Noble . . . ........J . do.. 

Penn . . . . 


Jay.. 


Jefferson  . 


Pike* . . . 

Rich  Land . . . . 

Wabash . . 

Wayne . 

Graham . . . . . . 

Hanover . . 

Lancaster . . . . . 

Madison . . . . 

Milton . . . 

Monroe..... . . . . 

North  Madlaon . . . 

Republican . . 

Saluda . . . . . 

Shelby . . . ! . .do.--.. 

Smyrna . . . .  J . do . 

Bigger  _ _ _ .... . . .  Jennnings . 

Campbell..... . . . do. — 

Columbia... . . . | . do . 


1,085 
1,417 
490 
1,038 
1,451 
1,029 
1,096 
1,377 
1,224 
1, 154 
1,602 
1,718 
1,021 
1,213 
756 
1,295 
1,364 


1,890 
1,341 
790 
1,085 
1,450 
1,098 
1,662 
1,548 
1, 666 
021 
1,331 


1,216 

528 

1,065 


1,294 

1,264 


1,088 
1, 442 
978 
1,446 
7,883 
1, 716 
1,337 

m 

1,083 

1,537 

1,667 


1,295 

1,086 


1,085 
1,476 
490 
1,  OdO 
1,  451 
1,070 
1,096 
1, 379 
1,224 
1, 154 
1,664 
1, 718 
1,021 
1,213 
756 
1,295 
1,634 


1,907 
1, 341 
804 
1,086 
1,455 
1, 162 
1.G62 
1,  561 
1,682 
960 
1,331 
825 
075 
508 
427 
410 


1, 314 
1,264 
68G 
734 
1, 089 
1,442 
1,042 
1,  460 
8, 130 
1,725 
1, 314 
938 
1,092 
1, 531 
1,067 


1,295 
1, 086 
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emus,  TOWNS,  &c. 

COUNTIES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Tnteil- 

1,098 

C18 

686 

425 

464 

1,0*10 

1.267 
162 

591 

557 

1.268 
743 

912 

1,040 

679 

873 

1,025 

638 

638 

353 

426 

956 

1,155 

133 

569 

540 

1,098 

070 

849 

966 

664 

810 

478 

277 

773 

464 

471 

381 

737 

1,845 

662 

G21 

G77 

253 

459 

653 

400 

250 

306 

670 

524 

280 

602  : 

490 

512 

529 

703 

1,107 

454 

316 

441 

580 

324 

579 

562 

522 

522 

3G2 

360 

442 

434 

578 

340 

387 

303 

325 

.699 

482 

437 

244 

447 

505 

2,529 

397 

457 

2,123 

1,257 

1,324 

778 

890 
1,996 
2,422 
295 
1, 160 
1,097 
2, 3G6 
1,413 
1,761 
2,006 
1,343 
1.G84 
1,086 
637 
1,652 
1,018 
1,001 
776 
1,602 
3,763 
1,395 
1,290 
1,347 
547 

951 

1,324 

855 

508 

772 

1,343 

1,075 

597 

1,228 

1,025 

1,032 

1,  111 
1,431 
2,270 
868 

646 

908 

1,207 

G85 

1,232 

1,141 

1,053 

1,091 

740 

800 

979 

919 

1,206 

748 

849  . 

677 

728  , 
1, 513  . 

1,032 

945  . 

523  . 

951  . 

1, 095 

4, 972 

879 

4 

2 

8 

. do . 

4 

74 

62 

0 

130 

1 

2 

l 

3 

a 

1 

1 

White  Elver . 

Bimeron . 

Decker . . . - . 

Knox . . . . . 

C08 

360 

879 

551 

030 

395 

885 

1,918 

733 

669 

670 

294 

492 

671 

455 

258 

406 

673 

551 

317 

626 

535 

520 

582 

728 

1,163 

414 

330 

467 

627 

361 

653 

579 

531 

569 

378 

440 

537 

485 

628 

408 

462 

374 

403 

814 

550 

508 

279 

504 

570 
2,443 

482 

536 

44 

1 

28 

9 

15 

42 

80 

S3 

IT 

SO 

IIarri£on . . 

25 

8 

Steen . . . . . 

Vigo . . . 

85 

8 

112 

8 

IDT 

10 

Widener . . . . . 

Clay . 

Etna . . . . 

Franklin . . . . . 

1 

X 

Jackson. . . . 

Jefferson . 

Monroe . . 

Plain . . . 

Prairie . 

Scott . . . 

Spwnril 

Tippecanoe . 

Turkey  Creek . 

Van  Buren . 

Washington . . . 

_ do 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Wayne . 

Bloomfield _ r. 

La  Grange  -  . . 

La  Grange... . . ................ 

3 

Clay . . . .  _ _  _ _ 

Clear  Spring . . . 

Eilon . . 

Greenfield _ 

Johnson. . . . 

rln 

Lima  . . . . 

_ do _ 

5 

6 

XX 

Milford . 

Kewtary . 

Springfield . . . 

Van  Buren . . 

. do . 

Cedar  Creek . 

Center . . . 

Eagle  Creek . . . 

. . do . 

1  . 

1 

Hanover . 

_ rln  . 

Hebert . . 

Korth . . . 

Eg&s 

1 

1 

si 

S  t.  John’s . . 

West  Creek . 

Winfield 

1 

i 

a 

Cass .  • 

. . .  _ 

Center . 

Laporte . . . 

Laporta . . . 

23 

27 

17 

29 

■40 

sa 

Clinton . . 

m  . 

---------I  J 
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CITIES  TOWNS,  i 


HcCameron  „ . 
Mltekeltree  - . , 

Perry . .. 

Rutherford... 

Allen . 

Butler . 

Clay . 


Deer  Creelc.. 
Brie . 


Harrison  - 
Jackson .. 
J  efferBon . 
Perry  .... 
Peru . 


Pipe  Creek .... 

Richland . 

Union . 

Washington ... 
Bean  Blossom . . 

Benton . 

Bloomington. . . , 
Clear  Creek .  - . , 
Indian  Creek . . . 

Marion . . 

Perry .... - 

Polk . . 


Richland . 

Salt  Creek . 

Van  Burea . 

Washington  . . . . 

Brown . 

Clark . 

Coal  Creek . 

CrawfordsviUe . . 

Franklin . 

Madison _ 

Ripley . . 

Scott . 

Sugar  Creek - 

Union.. . 

Walnut . . 

Wayne . . 

Adams . . 

Baker . 

Brown . 

Clay . 

Gregg . . 

Greene . 

Ilarrlsou . . 

Jackson . 

Jefferson.. . 

Madison . 

Monroe . 

Mooreavillo 

Ray . . 

Washington..... 

Beaver.......... 

Iriquois. ........ 

Jackson . . 

Jefferson . . 

Lake . 

Washington .... 

Albion . 

Allen . . 

Elkhart... _ 

Greene . . 

Jefferson . . 

Noble . . 

Orange . 


1,026 

1,000 


1,315 
1, 080 
828 
4, 812 
1, 291 
1,333 
1,336 
429 
640 


FREE  COLORED. 


520 

847 

3,004 

3,317 

1,486 

2,506 

946 

1,605 


1,221 
1,384 
GOO 
2,419 
3,232 
3, 093 


3,020 
9G5 
2,137 
1,993 
1,539 
1,022 
1, 582 
951 
1,343 
1,004 


1,301 

1,333 

1,336 


3,318 

430 

1,431 


1,374 

2,717 


1,788 

3,006 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

1,009 

1,010 

2,085 

3 

5 

8 

059 

527 

1, 08G 

SGG 

513 

1,079 

470 

470 

940 

954 

887 

1, 841 

302 

312 

074 

45G 

417 

873 

353 

318 

G7G 

821 

750 

1,577 

4 

o 

C 

835 

681 

1,716 

9 

8 

17 

308 

289 

597 

GOB 

615 

1,223 

7 

4 

11 

481 

517 

998 

4 

4 

448 

452 

900 

50-1 

478 

982 

405 

403 

898 

G 

G 

12 

408 

378 

786 

5 

9 

14 

919 

80S 

1, 784 

12 

3 

IS 

1,  095 

1,  011 

0, 10G 

57 

44 

101 

725 

G97 

1,422 

38 

34 

72 

393 

394 

787 

17 

14 

31 

1,209 

1,323 

064 

G59 

3 

1 

4 

C58 

775 

804 

798 

1,632 

575 

55?. 

1,157 

12 

12 

24 

77G 

808 

1,084 

1C 

22 

38 

1,110 

1,  00G 

903 

1,972 

10 

9 

ID 

1,007 

897 

1, 904 

2G 

18 

44 

808 

728 

1,530 

12 

11 

23 

578 

557 

1, 135 

348 

305 

G53 

552 

538 

1, 090 

554 

502 

1, 050 

285 

292 

577 

1  ’ 

s 

3 

4G0 

459 

919 

15 

9 

24 

588 

519 

1, 107 

19 

18 

37 

377 

321 

G98 

18 

17 

as 

3G5 

34G 

711 

9 

8 

17 

383 

337 

720 

652 

012 

1,2G4 

459 

410 

869 

558 

545 

1,103 

9 

4 

13 

SGG 

538 

1, 080 

1, 104 

2, 155 

1,075 

402 

433 

895 

403 

355 

753 

408 

454 

922 

52G 

504 

1,030 

1,145 

1,009 

2,154 

1 

1 

3 

899 

841 

1,740 

1 

1 

502 

524 

1, 08G 

332 

309 

641 

95G 

92G 

1,882  , 

573 

544 

1, 117 

•  435 

404 

639 

341 

331 

G72 

420 

336 

75G 

557 

521 

1,078 

10 

2 

12  | 

534 

524  j 

1,108 

346 

335 

G81 

1 

1 

2 

692  j 

598  ; 

1, 290 

457 

41G  : 

873 

Peny . 

Sparta . 

Swan . 

Washington . 

Wayne . 

York . 

Cass . 

I’ike . . 

Kanilolpli . 

Rising  Sun . 

Union . 

French  Lick . 

Greenfield . 

Jackson . 

North  East . 

North  West . 

Orangeville . 

Orleans . 

Pnoli . 

South  East . 

Stamper's  Creek .. 

Clay . 

Franklin . 

Harrison . 

Jackson  . 

Jefferson . 

Jennings . . 

Lafayette . 

Marian . . 

Montgomery . 

Morgan . 

Taylor . 

Washington . . 

Wayno . . 

Adams . 

Florida . . 

Greene . . 

Howard . 

Jackson . . 

Liberty . . 

Montezuma . 

Penn . . . 

Raccoon . 

Reserve . 

Rockville . 

Sugar  Creek . 

Union . 

Wabash . 

Washington . 

Anderson . 

Cnnnelton . 

Clark . 

Leopold . 

Oil . 


Tell  City _ 

Tobin . 

Troy . 

Union . 

Clay . 

Jefferson - 

Lockhart 

Logan . . 

Madison . 

Marlon . 

Monroe _ ... 

Patoka . 

Petersburg!! .. 
Washington  .. 
Boone . 


2,093 

1,080 

1,079 


1,583 

1,733 


1,231 

1,002 


1,799 

2,207 

1,494 

818 

1,209 

1,327 


1,181 
1,082 
fi!)5 
1,110 
312 
1,001 
652 
1,048 
1,059 
1, 135 
CS3 
1,090 
1, 050 


1,11(1 
1,104 
2,155 
895 
753 
022 
1,  030 
2,150 
1, 741 
1,080 
OH 
1,682 
1,117 


1,090 

1, 108 
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COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

486 

°entcr . 

J 

393 

345 

738  . 

8 

_I  nn 

386 

344 

730 

1 

1 

rv  ,  g 

♦ 

470 

' 

Vflp.  ,fCrt 

493 

B  tl  l 

^rm<niy 

1,140 

NewITtnw<' 

WM 

. do . 

m 

361 

188 

1  rn 

rBW 

204 

571 

754 

j  ff  i 

300 

361 

AjVm,™  j 

_  .  -  do . r  . ,  r , 

92 

s 

759 

ftrnva 

170 

So 

519 

Tipnerrmnin. _ _ _  1 

623 

623 

Vn®  Huron _ _ *  _ 

. do . . . 

160 

301 

661 

661 

White  Post _ _ _ _ _ „ _ 

522 

522 

Olinfon  t _ T _ , . . . , 

"Putnam  , , 

** 

6 

1,262 

(HpyBTrfnlA. . . . . . T  .  T,  ,  , 

. do. . . 

Ur 

805 

1  595 

1 

1,590 

Floyd . 

740 

790 

700 

1  440 

1,440 

Fi'untljn  . 

do 

1, 259 

Greeneastle . 

Jackson . . . , . . . 

1, 054 

6f0 

1,038 

604 

2,092 

1  334 

3 

1 

2, 090 
1,334 

.Tpffpwfwi 

935 

1 

936 

Madison . . , . . . 

G12 

^77 

1, 189 

1,189 

Marion  . 

dn  ! 

1,424 

MUl  Creek . 

229 

667 

231 

|  4go 

460 

Monroe . , . , . 

818  | 

798 

1, 616 

1,616 

RubsoU . . . 

684 

610 

1  294 

1,294 

Warren . 

620 

874 

1,194 

1,194 

Washington . . 

Franklin . 

Randolph . 

1,048 
445  i 

910 

433 

1,958  1 
878  1 

1.958 

878 

Q-recn . 

416 

890 

890 

Green's  Fork . 

Jackson . .. .  .  ... 

. do . 

798 

756 

590 

1,  554 

1, 204 

lU 

no 

224 

1,778 

1,204 

Muaroe...... . * . . 

684 

601 

1,285 

17 

10 

27 

1,312 

Nettle  Creek. . 

do 

76 

78 

154 

1,398 

Stony  Creek . . 

562 

514 

1, 244 
1.076 

57 

58 

115 

1,191 

Ward . . . 

r  -  do  r 

662 

612 

1, 274 

,j  1,274 

Washington  ...... . 

-  do  - 

859 

822 

1, 681 

67 

50 

117 

1,798 

Wayne . ; . . . . 

tfn 

1  042 

2, 184 

6 

7 

13 

2,197 

WeBt River  .  . . 

do 

725 

1  509 

40 

42 

91 

1,600 

White  Elver . 

3, 393 

.45 

39 

84 

3,477 

Adams . . . . 

Ttfploy 

1, 717 
1,228 

1, 676 

1  103 

2,331 

2 

2 

2,333 

Brown  . . . 

do 

929 

958 

1  887 

23 

23 

45 

1,933 

Center... . . 

r  - ,  •  do 

692 

587 

1  279 

j  1,279 

Delaware . . 

. do  . 

781 

768 

1, 549 

j  1,549 

Franklin ......  .. 

1  064 

1  051 

2,115 

j  2,115 

Jackson,..,. . .  . 

714 

635 

1.349 

j  1,344 
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CITIES,  TOWN’S,  6C.  ; 

COUNTIES.  | 

If. 

1, 147 

770 

. do . 

843 

1,010 

630 

frtr 1n  ® 

707 

732 

407 

G17 

699 

751 

495 

748 

513 

644 

579 

388 

575 

. do . . . 

404 

488 

191 

892 

600 

743 

703 

J 1 171 

305 

1,917 

373 

Jennings . . . 

TiPYington 

Scott . 

1,321 

1,270 

Vfnnnn 

1, 162 

A/lritann 

Shelby . . 

1,259 

Tlvim/lyivliif 

485 

Trn.nnvpr . 

. do . 

G85 

TTenrlrirks  . . .  . .  . 

788 

Jackson . 

651 

,1  n 

051 

■Msirinn 

. do . 

424 

. do . 

841 

WftMn 

852 

ShelbyviHo . . 

. do . 

989 

Sugar  Creek . 

. do . 

533 

609 

Van Buron  . . . .  .... 

. do . 

572 

Washington . . 

709 

fipniippr  ........  . .  . 

C27 

Clay .  . 

. do . 

643 

Grass . . .  . . . 

736 

Hammond . . . . . 

......do..... . . . 

9S2 

FTnrH«nn  . 

890 

miff .  . . 

. do . 

736 

.Tni>l'Kfm 

dn 

410 

Luca . . 

. do. . 

869 

Ohio . 

1,358 

Hock  port . . . . .  . . . 

422 

California. . . . . 

Stark . . . 

92 

Center . . . 

. do . 

124 

Davis . . . 

35 

Juckson . . . 

47 

North  Bend. . . 

250 

Oregon . . . 

204 

Tfflllrnml 

Washington  . .  „ 

166 

Wriyn  n 

fin 

158 

fllfiar  T.nlrrt 

.C+nnhfvn 

190 

Fremont . . . . . 

_ _ do . 

391 

TOG 
3G1 
1,263 
1,20G 
1,  079 
1,163 
498 
G38 


1, 480 
1, 004 
1,  S8G 
1, 212 
1, 3D8 
1, 407 
8G0 
1,101 
1, 302 
1,458 
958 
1,439 
1,434 
909 
1, 264 
1,085 


307 
1,708 
1,151 
1,486 
1,446 
2, 260 
581 
3, 764 
1, 451 
734 
2, 584 
2, 476 
2, 241 
2, 422 


1, 323 


FREE  COLORED. 


2,275 
1,480 
1,004 
1, 926 
1,212 
1,398 
1,423 
860 
1, 193 
1,362 
1,483 
1,3U 
1,439 
1, 434 
969 
1,264 
1, 085 


1,708 
1, 131 


1, 440 
2, 260 


3, 832 
1, 459 


2, 243 
2,422 
983 
1,323 
1,529 
1, 205 
1, 327 
837 
1,045 
1,  G55 
1,960 
981 
1, 177 
1, 108 
1, 357 
1, 188 
1,201 
1,427 
1,823 
1,678 
1,339 
805 
1, 622 
2, 639 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C, 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

PHEE  COLORED. 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

929 

587 

835 

Jamestown 

433 

401 

834 

1 

557 

1, 107 

1, 222 

640 

576 

C53 

1,117 

1,144 

1,076 

1, 116 
1,144 

316 

320 

636 

‘503 

525 

1,028 

9 

11 

20 

1,048 

1,431 

746 

688 

1, 434 

■Ff’rbants 

889 

805 

1, 694 
2,393 

20 

31 

51 

1,745 

2,408 

2,089 

1,251 

1,319 

1,245 

1,080 

1, 148 

9 

6 

15 

8 

12 

1,251 

1,319 

935 

T 

.439 

446 

9 

14 

1, 714 

5 

8 

1,722 

1,800 

825 

974 

990 

1,964 

2, 182 

1,909 

1, 138 

1,044 

1,052 

594 

2,081 

1, 195 

601 

2 

1 

3 

3,193 

1,511 

854 

758 

12 

385 

543 

4,797 

1, 047 

4, 457 
958 

9,254 

2,005 

1,206 

G6 

133 

1 

9,387 

2,000 

1,206 

_ do . . . . . . 

Ttendnlph  T  _  . 

B£4 

Sheffield . 

1,629 

1,216 

Shelby . . . _ . 

. do . 

676 

540 

1, 216 

Tippecanoe . . . . . 

933 

844 

1, 777 

5 

1,782 

Wabash ......... . . . 

. do . . . 

828 

739 

1, 566 

1,505 

1,124 

1,657 

1,120 

Washington _ 

575 

916 

549 

1, 124 

"VVayus . _ . .  .  . 

741 

1,657 

1, 117 

Wea . . . . . 

611 

506 

3 

3 

Tipton . 

1, 149 
633 

1, 043 

2,192 

14 

9 

23 

2,215 

Jefferson . . . 

. do . . 

668 

1,306 

1,408 

1, 195 

1,306 

Liberty . . 

. do . 

706 

702 

7 

5 

13 

1,430 

"Madison . . . . . 

617 

625 

383 

578 

1,195 

1, 247 

Prairie . . . . . 

622 

1,247 

787 

Wildcat . . . 

. do . 

404 

787 

Brownviile  . . 

688 

641 

1, 332 

1,333 

Center . . 

656 

G30 

1,286 

7 

10 

17 

1,303 

Harmony _ 

420 

411 

431 

3D3 

851 

851 

Harrison . . . . . . 

804 

4 

8 

12 

816 

Liberty . . . 

304 

269 

3 

2 

5 

5T3 

Liberty  township  . . . 

. do . . . 

499 

664 

528 

471 

970 

1 

1 

971 

. do . . . 

589 

1, 253 

5 

1,253 

Armstrong 

Yandflrhurgh  ----- 

1,053 

1, 356 

1,053 

Center . . . . 

731 

625 

2 

1 

3 

1,359 

Evansville . . . 

5,960 

5, 429 

11, 389 

45 

50 

95 

11,484 

German . 

710 

658 

1,368 

862 

1,363 

Knight . . . . . 

471 

658 

391 

14 

9 

23 

885 

Perry _ ..... . . . . . . . 

533 

1, 191 

1,191 

Pigeon..... . . . 

r.<ln. 

588 

491 

642 

1,070 

1, 336 
791 
1,858 

1  283 

1,070 

Scott . . . . . . . 

694 

3 

3 

6 

1,342 

457 

982 

334 

876 

575 

1,143 

710 

358 

808 

791 

Clinton . 

VWTVlUp" 

9 

6 

15 

1/873 

Eugene...... . . 

do 

708 

1,215 

797 

353 

867 

1,283 

Hetts . . . . . 

2,358 

x 

1 

2,359 

Highland . 

,  do 

1, 507 
711 
1,675 
1,561 

1 

1 

1,503 

Penysville . . . . 

G 

4 

10 

721 

Vermillion . . . 

1 

2 

3 

1,673 

Fayette . . . 

'  Vigo  — . . 

823 

738 

1,561 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

Harrison . . 

Vigo . 

404 

374 

778 

29 

23 

52 

830 

Honey  Creek  . . . 

558 

512 

1,070 

44 

35 

79 

1, 149 

Linton . . 

(508 

579 

1,187 

45 

41 

86 

2,273 

Lost  Creek . * . 

536 

483 

1,009 

50 

41 

91 

1, 100 

w 

~ 

Do 

996 

660 

581 

a 

1  «4l 
1, 843 

. do . 

273 

280 

19 

. do . 

771 

757 

1’  of) 

Terre  Haute . . 

. do . 

4,147 

4, 232 

8,379 

06 

119 

215 

8,594 

Lagro . 

1, 401 

2,976 

9 

2 

11 

2,987 

A,^U 

1,109 

1, 028 

2,137 

o'  it 

729 

JC 

7  r 

6 

OO^i 

466 

425 

353 

778 

Liberty . - . 

......do . 

565 

507 

1,072 

4 

3 

7 

1, 079 

r 

2 

* 

447 

428 

2 

440 

383 

823 

310 

254 

564 

539 

430 

969 

0Q0 

577 

546 

384 

x 

260 

260 

Anderson . . . . 

■Warrick . . . 

364 

322 

686 

686 

BOfUlft  - 

. do . 

0 

0 

O  rni 

HoQTIfiVnifi-  - 

317 

"*^1 

Campbell . . . . . 

636 

585 

1,221 

5 

32 

17 

1,  238 

Grier _ 

' . do . 

378 

357 

735 

735 

Hart . . . 

806 

770 

1,576 

1,  576 

Newburg . . . . . 

467 

532 

999 

Ohio . 

GIB 

Cll 

1,259 

1,259 

1  ]  44() 

737 

703  ; 

1,440  i 

Pigeon _ , _ r  T . 

624 

580  1 

1, 204 

1  204 

Skelton _  _ 

522 

450 

972 

972 

Washington . . . 

61)5 

631 

1, 320 

1, 326 
1, 431 

Franklin  . . . . 

781 

616 

1,427 

2 

2 

4 

Gibson . . . 

. do . . . . . 

742 

733 

1,475 

8 

13 

1,  488 

Howard .  _  _  _ 

......do. . . . . 

527 

496 

1,023 

23 

45 

Jackson _ _ - . 

411 

402 

813 

813 

Jefferson _ _ 

695 

G71 

1,366 

1, 366 

Madison * . .  - . . . 

. do . . : . 

306 

301 

607 

607 

Monroe . . . . 

. do . . . . 

527 

502 

1,029 

1, 029 

Plerca  ..  _ _ _ _ _ 

. do . 

525 

517 

1, 042 

2 

2 

1,044 

Posey . . __ . 

. do . . . . . 

680 

621 

1,301 

1,301 

Pnlk  . 

548 

507 

1,055 

j. 

1 

1, 056 

631 

667 

3,298 

27 

47 

74 

1, 372 

Vernon _ 

. do . . . 

589 

587 

1,376 

'Washington . . . . . . 

. do . . 

"Wayne _ _ 

1, 452 
489 

1,332 

435 

2,784 

924 

21 

27 

48 

2, 832 
924 

Boston. . . . 

466 

421 

887 

887 

Cambridge  City. 

. do . . . 

792 

752 

1,544 

47 

31 

78 

3  622 

. do . 

930 

848 

1,778 

1G 

11 

27 

1,  805 

fTenteryJlli\  _  T .  _ 

. do . 

479 

464 

943 

32 

17 

960 

... _ do . 

540 

521 

1,061 

3 

g 

3 , 069 

Button _ _ _ 

392 

385 

777 

6 

a 

12 

789 

Dublin . . . 

433 

462 

895 

41 

31 

72 

967 

Franklin  -  r  _ rr- 

625 

609 

1,234 

24 

25 

49 

_ do . - . . 

663 

639 

1,302 

13 

4 

17 

1  319 

Hagerstown  ... _ _ 

. do . . . . 

309 

329 

638 

638 

Harrison  T 

327 

311 

638 

4 

o 

g 

644 
1, 722 

Jackson . . . . . . 

855 

825 

1, 680 

17 

42 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &.C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M.  1  F. 

|  Total. 

w  nn 

:  [ 

| . do . 

Washington.. . . 

| . *» . . . 

1, 115 

1, 036 

2,151 

a  j  is 

20 

2,171 

Wayne . . 

! . do . 

1,393 

1, 332 

2,725 

58  !  51 

109 

2,834 

|  Wells . 

i  i 

1  r48 

i 

, 

1  440 

j 

Liberty . 

| 

1 

'JT* 

1 

1  O’* 

i 

' 

Big  Creek . 

j  White . . . ! 

048 

Cass . . 

443 

Honey  Creek . . . . 

Jackson  . 

. do . 

557 

547 

1  104 

370 

Liberty . 

. do . 

399 

357 

756 

,104 

Monong  . 

. do . 

385 

355 

740 

730 

Montieello . 

. do . 

264 

295 

559  J 

3  j  3 

0 

565 

Prairie . \ 

. do . 

882 

740 

1, 622 

1,622 

Princeton . : 

. do . 

34C  | 

303 

6-18 

7  j  4 

11 

659 

Hound  Grove . . . ! 

. do . 

55  i 

51 

106 

Union . ! 

. do . 

470  | 

412  ! 

891 

3  |  1 

4 

895 

West  Point . 1 

. do . 

201  ! 

Cleveland . . . . .  i 

Whitley . ! 

749  1 

630  i 

£ 

; 

350 

Columbia . 

. do . ' 

534  : 

462  ! 

1016  i 

.  j . 

1,  379 

Columbia  City . 1 

. do . j 

447  : 

438  | 

885 

1  1 

2 

1,016 

887 

Jefferson . i 

. do . ! 

452  - 

Richland . . .  • 

. do . i 

(IG1  . 

506  ’ 

1  *>57 

j 

871 

Smith . i 

. do . ! 

489  j 

485 

974 

40  |  44 

no 

1, 257 
1,064 

Thom  Creek . 

. do . 

541  ; 

496 

1, 037  . 

Troy . 1. 

587  : 

•  1 

1, 037 

Union .  1 

570  ■ 

535 

1*  105 

. , . 

1, 140 

Washington . . . . . . . . 

. do . 

484  ! 

490 

974  . 

1,105 

■ - — — — - L 

. i 

974 

Table  No.  4— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

I 

l 

COUNTIES. 

2 

1 

WHITE 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

i 

VHITK. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

a 

| 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

51. 

F 

Total. 

51. 

F. 

Total. 

1 

b* 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1 

§ 

I 

< 

3,737 

10,842 

8,131 

1,152 

7,841 

7,847 
22,486 
16,  (S3 
2,582 

763 

3,768 

688 

145 

642 

Allen . . . 

11,581 

8,487 

1,430 

21 

3 

41 

7 

13 

9 

1,405 

1, 405 

0,252 

Bartholomew  .  . 
Benton..  . . 

36, 618 
2,582 

4 

552 

82 

6,842 
1, 240 
837 

6,  848 
1,  240 

29, 328 
17, 865 

Boone . 

Brown... . 

2,093 

8,505 

3,267 

1,929 
7,959 
3, 042 

4,023 
1C,  464 
6, 309 

14 

24 

38 

29 

23 

52 

4,022 

16,354 

6,309 

12,786 

60 

136 

109 

394 

40 

63 

89 

309 

100 

199 

198 

703 

100 

199 

4,122 

16,753 

Carroll. . . 

6,646 

6,127 

7,263 

12,773 

2 

1 

3 

6 

4 

10 

198 

6,507 

13,489 

Clark 

8,872 

6,000 

15,079 

12 

12 

24 

18 

23 

41 

15,144 

998 

701 

1,699 

6<V) 

Cfev 

8,566 

5,691 

17,438 

145 

118 

263 

128 

126 

254 

17,955 

1,526 

3,018 

I  2,544 

3 

'  r‘i, 

2® 

........... 

Ofntrvn 

11, 601 

4 

2 

6 

7 

9 

16 

11,623 

337  | 

201 

538 

161 

Crawford . 

4,231 

6,939 

1  3,781  | 

14, 260 
8,012 

5  j 

5 

10 

4 

6 

10 

14, 280 

344 

81 

225 

225 

14,505 

Daviess . 

6,252 

6,144  j 

12, 396  | 

27j 

26 

53 

11 

10 

i  21 

12!  470 

525 

90 

328 

214 

853 

. : 

214 

853 

8,226 

13,323 

. 

8  3^ 

9,039  | 

18,461 

ii  j 

7 ; 

21 

23 

31  , 

;  53 

18,535 

3,217 

2,654 

5,871 

Be  Kalb . 

j  im 

8, 013  j 
6,436  ! 

16,210 

13,229 

7  ! 

6 

13 

4 

7 

li 

16,234 

13,244 

15,400 

616 

444 

1,000 

1,060 

17,294 

Xfetemra . 

Dubois . 

7,955. 
|  3}832 

7,429 

|  15,384 

j  7,618 

1 

1 

12 

8 

7 

15 

363 

218 

273 

135 

636 

353 

. i 

636 

353 

13,880 

15,753 

FIWhflT-f.  .  . 

Fayette . . 

i  4  ! 

8 

2,764 
1, 473 
635 

f  10,170 
:  4,763 

9,323 
:  4,680 

!  19,493 

9,443 

1  '  6  ! 

;  21 

;  5  1 

24 

11 
45  ’ 

2 

19 

7 

23 

9 

42  ; 

19,513 

9,530 

850 

389 

623 

306 

2,764 

1,473 

695 

10,394 

20,980 

10,225 
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UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

£ 

J 

| 

!  £ 

p 

COUNTIES. 

WHITP 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

►3 

1 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

a  ■ 
1 

1 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

!  F. 

Total.;  31. 

;  p. 

Total 

*3 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

JL 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

| 

B 

7,858 

7,108 

15,591 
14, 710 

200 

296 

502 

16,347 
14,783 
16,425 
8, 979 
13,284 
15,569 

2,078 

3, 835 

1 

SO,  183 
15.5G6 
19,  540 
9,  422 

14,  532 

15,  797 

16,  041 

17,  310 
12,802 

18,  521 
16,053 
20, 110 
12,  524 
14,  867 

^  , 

783 
3, 124 

8, 243 
4,730 

9 

18 

1,722 

257 

, 

■p 

4, 243 
0, 333 
7,349 

8, 973 
13, 011 
15, 185 

3 

3 

6 

18G 

443 

P'hami 

76 

79 

155 

490 

1, 247 

1 

1 

1,248 

n 

79 

21 

89 

20 

39 

*  n 

24 

83 

19 

21 

45 

172 

21 

13 

34 

214 

142 

306 

I 

35C 

pwr 

n  ?nn 

i  r  cm 

16, 899 
12,322 
10,777 
1G,  G32 
19,728 
12,301 
13,718 
14, 830 

! 

C  014 

10  o*?n 

Harrison . 

8, 473 

ei  100 

8,115 

16,  663 
10,587 

00 

29 

54 

9D8 

199 

746 

1,744 

L. 

1,744 

321 

„ 

p-IJ 

87 

8 

83 

4 

170 

12 

62 

71 

1 

51 

81 

1 

158 

87 

507 

Howard . 

Huntington  ..  .. 

0,270 

7,120 

7,559 

5,867 
«,  596 
7, 092 

12, 137 
13, 710 
14, 651 

152 

2 

135 

642 

222 
1, 149 

>::: 

i:::: 

1 

1 

223 

1,149 

40 

38 

78 

51 

50 

101 

840 

616 

1, 456 

! 

. 

1,456 

16,286 

5 

4,125 

11,001 

108 

58 

166 

166 

4,291 

si  698 

10, 980 

11 

10 

21 

179 

398 

T  FF 

1,836 

918 

3,571 

1,595 

25!  036 

6,087 
7,463 
7,147 
8, 599 
5,613 

13,003 

40 

33 

73 

■  42 

36 

78 

13,154 

677 

1,  595 

_ 

14!  749 

«i  971 

14. 455 
14, 046 

16.854 

10.854 
6,496 

17,911 
13,278 
16, 148 
33,400 
11,759 
8,694 
15, 8G0 

12. 455 
20, 302 

225 

174 

399 

14, 854 
10, 050 
17, 418 

-v 

171 

167 

338 

53 

58 

1,187 

312 

273 

1,540 

2,712 

285 

Kosciusko . 

La  Grange . 

8, 253 

30,852 
10, 838 

1 

222 

239 

564 

a 

14 

3  1”0 

2 

Tnpm4~ 

g'  o3p 

W  H4 

35 

27 

29 

2, 29G 
129 

5,  QOS 
414 

5, 008 

22, 919 
13,  692 
1G,  518 
39, 855 

Lawrence - 

0,789 
8,  267 

0,371 

ini  ico 

34 

59 

30 

59 

414 

370 

ir  n r« 

310 

121 

3,474 

2,920 

6, 391 

1 

1 

6,395 

MfifBhi.ll 

1 1‘!  ! 

r‘  rn~ 

3 

963 

12, 722 

1  ^ 

<1,227 

R  riio 

29 

18 

110 

281 

281 

8,975 

*  * 

l-"' RIT 

10 

991 

16, 851 

vr 

* 

r  i  t 

’ 

3 

159 

392 

12, 847 
20, 888 
16,  no 

10  407 

o' ~r 

Of)'  yvt 

47 

34 

56 

31 

50 

586 

j  goniei-j 

7,922 

7,729 

15, 651 

100 

15, 758 
2,263 
13,983 
5,033 
11,961 
14,047 

359; 

97 

No  1 

61 

536 

33 

306 

2,360 
14, 915 

VnhTn  | 

«  1 

r’  q^q 

13*  97^ 

3  ' 

r 

8 

932 

^hii>  j 

n  f-£)o 

Cl  4a 

r>  OK 

3 

J 

10 

67 

34 

31 

424 

5,462 

Oranm 

r*  no/' 

r 

1^701 

131 

129 

72 

61 

1 

BO 
179 
194 
1, 557 

35 

150 

118 

1,323 

113 

778 

947 

115 

329 

115 

12,076 
14, 376 

rw™f  i 

J 

*  0  ^ 

1 

°G 

13 

38 

30 

1 

320 

7R 

*57 

is!  226 
8,967 
9,805 

8, 542 

312 

2,880 

312 

15,538 

13 

4,  549 
0,  076 

"  o-q 

4, 415 

15  030 
8, 9G4 

1 

2 

2,880 

11,847 

Wire?  l 

0 

10 

2 

12 

6 

37 

160 

993 

273 

1,771 

273 

10, 078 

4* 

groi 

r 

6 

11 

4 

2 

1,771 

10, 313 

7,  250 
2,070 
10, 303 

6^04 

40 

o7 

ID 

18 

13, 890 

2,277 

2,277 

16, 1G7 

Pulaski  1 

2, 464 

9, 764 

13  754 

5, 134 
20, 132 

5.134 

*328 

301 

249 

229 

577 

577 

5, 711 

10 

307 

7 

17 

oG7 

2 

2 

20,151 

530 

530 

20, 681 

t?iln  fiftieth  j 

°60 

124 

134 

258 

82 

18|  SGI 
15,755 
15, 758 

259 

1  796 

177 

1,503 

175 

1  007 

436 

436 

18,997 

8, 012 
7, 851 

®'®?? 

Yf?  rrS 

3,299 

435 

2,393 

3, 293 

19,054 

Pip]tiy 

1 * GaG 

lo,  068 

1”7 

8” 

84 

25 

116 

59 

1 

1,  /JO 
260 

435 

16,193 

Jnpp]i 

"80^ 

15  974 

13 

16 

W) 

34 

16, 062 
7,il5 

1, 386 
114 

2,393 

18,455 

3  no 

3;  474 

7,113 
18, 779 

74 

188 

188 

7,303 

r 1  fii,) 

r 

0 

9 

14 

is!  800 
12, 615 

428 

1  095 

341 

846 

93 

154 

769 

1, 941 

769 

19,569 
14, 556 

J5hf»ll.y 

G  ^8 

1 

2 

2 

1  i 

1,  941 

Stark  .... 

1,073 
5, 180 

0  03" 
*887 

1, 960 

9, 993 

1 

. 

1, 961 

141 

234 

379 

234 

2,195 

1 

1 

9, 995 

225 

379 

10,374 

RnlUypn 

7  1 OT 

on 

48 

91 

14,845 
12, 052 

128 

91 

219 

219 

15,064 

Switzerland. .... 

' 

* 

1R 

u 

in 

24 

371 

275 

646 

646 

12,698 

25,726 

f  079 
ll|  268 
3, 999 

n  "i1 

1”  010 
21,457 
7,952 

r 

10 

r 

70 

1U 

66 

138 

21, 600 

2,274 

1, 852 

4,126 

::::! 

4,126 

T'^t 

I  ,  IHJ 

* 

Jj 

18 

32 

7  987 

119 

64 

183 

!.  . 

183 

8,170 

TTnifin 

17 

n 

30 

3 

*7 

10 

6, 642 

280  1 

187 

””i 

_ L.  J 

467 

7,109 

Vanderburgh  ... 

0,193 

3”i0 

5,860 

12, 053 

55 

60 

115 

7 

3 

10 

12,178 

9  205 

4,604  I 
150  i 

3,768 

67 

8, 372  |  1 

""l 

1 

*! 

1 

8,374 

217 

20,552 

9,422 

mi  ion . j 

9,610 

8,091 

a^ 

1R4 

J 

338 

18 

20, 080 

1, 334  j 

2,436  j 
957  j 

.... 

2,437 

22,517 

VlgO . . . i 

Wflbftflh  1 

R  4P5 

19  3~5 
16, 557 

1io 

4 

H 

10 

158 

g 

16, 589 

568  j 

389 

209 

1  ! 
1  i 

1 

. 

959 

17, 547 

10 

9, 487 

...J 

570 

10,057 

■Wnrriflr  > 

4  9*4 
0,119 

s|  884 

12!  003 

12 

17 

j? 

2 

55 

234 

1 

12,022 

708  j 
264  j 
1  379  ■ 

531 

154 

1  140 

.  -I.. 

1,239 

13, 261 

' 

04 

31 

17,491  1 

.  418 

1 

418 

17, 909 

Washington  .... 

12, 902 
5,023  | 

9Ui* 

* " 

118 

2,519  | 
482 

| 

2,519 

482 

29,558 

wayne. . .  — ... 
Walla 

13  ”67 
5, 338 

”6  169 
10, 361 

Jit 

291 

lib 

x 

10, 362  j 
7,775  j 

878  : 

204 

i 

10,844 

White  . 

2 

5 

11 

5 

16 

309  ! 

174 

483  !.... 

..... 

I 

483 

8,258 

Wliitley . 

5,110 

4, 824  ! 

D,  934 

47 

45 

92 

10,026  j 

404  ; 

300 

704  [.... 

;;;;j 

. |.... 

704 

10,730 

Total . 1 

628,  767  ! 

593,063  Jl,  220, 730 

3,099 

8,875 

5,974 

3,684 

2,756 

5,440 

1,232,144  | 

66,702  | 

51,568 

118, 270 

3 

4 

7 

5 

3 

7 

138,284 

1,350,488 

HOTS.— 121  male  nn'a  169  female  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


united  states. 

FOKEIGN  COUNTRIES. 

4 

Ireland . . . . . . 

V  nr,p( 

92 

I"'.  uo.uL  * 

222 

109 

TTnr^a 

2G8 

1,710 

6,176 

1,293 

3,813 

1,232,244 

Maryland _ *  _ _ ..... 

9.  G73 

Bavaria .  8, 610 

South  America . 

6 

Massachusetts . . ! 

*7’  j 

3,443  | 
3  701  ! 

Baden .  5, 740 

Hckeg .  4, 298 

Sandwich  Islands . . 

Tnrkny ......  .......... _ , 

4 

161  J 

N.'isfian  .  738 

'Went  Todies _  -  -  -  -  , , 

22 

MissiF^pp* 

350  ; 

Prussia .  12, 067  j 

Wales . 

226 

Hf  issoiiri _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1, 679  i 

Wurfcemberg .  3, 956 

Other  foreign  countries . 

155 

New  Hampshire . 

1,072  j 

Germany,  (not  speci¬ 

New  Jersey . 

8,202  j 

fied)  .  30, 945 

Aggregate  foreign . 

118,184 

North  Carolina . . . 

Ohin 

26,942  | 
171,245  j 

Total  Germany . 

“rlt*''in'  (notbPeclflt®”- 

66, 705 

Aggregate  natlvo . 

1,232,244 

OrpgOP  ,  _ . 

8  s| 

~0 

To  till . 

1,350,428 

Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors . 

Agents . . . .. . 

Agricultural  implement  makers  . 

Apprentices . 

Architects _ _ _ 

Artificial  teeth  makers . 

Artists . 


G 

315 

40 

i,m 

15 

136 

3 


Astronomical  instrument  makers . I 

Bakers . . . . . . 

Bankers . , . 

Bank  officers . . 

Barbers . . . .. 

Barkeepers  . . . . . . 

Basket-makers . . . 

Bellhangcrs . . . . . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . . 

Blacksmiths . . . 

Blind-makers . . . 

Boarding-house  keepers . . . . 

Boatbuilders  . . . . . 

Boatmen . . . . . . 

Boiler-makers . . . . . 

Bookbinders .  . . . . . . 

Booksellers . . . . . . . 

Bottlers  ... . . . . 

Brass-founders . . 

Brass  workers . . . . . 

Brewers... _ _ _ _ _ I 

Bricklayers  . . . | 

Brick-makers"?5. . . . . 

Bridge-makers  . . . . 

Brokers . . . . . . . 

Broom-makers . . . . . . 

Brash -makers . . . . . 


37 

403 

97 

46 

329 

192 

77 


4,883 

4 

526 

45 

411 

90 

74 

49 

4 

11 

3 

209 

548 

544 

8 

14 

94 

6 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OP. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

732 

1,419 

4-4 

7 

Drivers . 

184 

* 

Drovers . 

56 

10, 584 

10 

Druggists . . . . 

536 

25 

362 

Editors . . . 

108 

1  . 

12 

Expressmen . . . 

58 

Factory  hands . 

300 

264 

187 

1, 174 
3,850 

1, 459 

21 

Farmers . 

158,714 

Farm  laborers . . . 

40,887 

13 

Glprk«i 

Fence-makers . . . . 

3 

Finishers . 

35 

Plo  k^rnakprs 

File-cutters  - . . 

10 

Fishermen  . . 

115 

6 

346 

4 

!  Florists . . . . . 

3 

Flour  dealers . . . 

|  1.5 

Pott™.™*™. 

Foundeiymcn . 

97 

31 

Fruiterers . 

7 

Furriers.. . . . . . 

3 

flommiRslonerK. _ 

2<3 

Commission-merchants . 

65 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen . . 

Gas-fitters . 

506 

29 

Confectioners . . . 

Contractors . 

102 

49 

1  3,536 

57 

Gas-makers . . . . . . 1 

7 

Coopers . . . 

Gate-keepers . 

79 

Coppersmiths . . . 

Gilders . . . 

Glovers . 

6 

20 

Cork-euttora... . . . 

Curriers . . . 

2 

Glue -makers . . 

2 

Daguerreotypists  . . 

111 

41 

Goldsmiths  . . 

13 
1, 344 

Dairymen...... . . 

Gunsmiths . . . . . 

247 

STATE  OF  INDIANA. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


NO.  OP. 


Hiiir-vrorkers . . . .. . 

Hardware  dealers . - . 

Hardware  manufacturers . - . 

Harness-makers . 

Hatters . . . . . 

Horse  dealers . --- 

Horticulturists . . . 

Housekeepers . 

Hucksters . . - . 

Hunters . . - . - . 


4 

19 

3 

387 

84 

14 

9 

477 

81 

17 


Ice  dealers ... 
Innkeepers . 
Inspectors ... 
Inventors.--.. 
Iron-founders . 
Iron-mongers 
Iron-workers . 

Janitors . 

Jap  aimers  ... 
Jewellers .... 
Joiners . 

Knitters . 


6 

606 

52 

6 

29 

5 

18 

3 

2 

8G 

33 

21 


Laborers  . . . — . 

Last-makers . - . 

Lath-makers . 

Laundresses . 

Lawyers . 

Leather  dealers . 

Lecturers . . . . 

Librarians . . . 

Lightning-rod  makers . - . . . 

Lime -burners . 

Lithographers . . . . . 

Livery- stable  keepers . . . 

Locksmiths . . . 

Lumber  dealers . 

Lumbermen  . . . . 

Machinists . . 

Mantua-inakers . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners....... . . 

Marketmcn . . . i 

Masons,  (stone) . . . ‘ 

Match-makers . 

Mathematical  instrument  makers . 

Mechanics . . . . 

Merchants.. . - . 

Mfllers . . '*0#r-  --- 

MOliners . 

Millwrights  . . . 

Miners . . . - . 

Moulders . . . . . 

Mould-makers  . . . . 

Musical  instrument  mailers . 

Musicians. . . . . . . 

Music-sellers. . 

Music  teachers . . . - 


33,  D28 

11 

709 
1, 211 
12 
2 
2 
13 
67 
3 

181 

11 

173 

947 

351 

91 

71 

5 

1, 058 

3 

384 

4,570 

2,305 

585 

268 

370 

224 

8 

8 

60 

3 

158 


Kail  manufacturers 

Newsmen . 

Notaries  public 
Nurses - .... 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Oculists . 4 

Officers,  (public) . 

Oil-makers . 

Opticians . . 

Organ-builders . 

Ostlers . . 

Overseers . 

Packers . 

Painters . 

Paper-hangers . 

Paper  manufacturers . 

Patent-medicine  makerB . 

Pattern-makers . 

Pavers . 

Peddlers . . 

Photographers . . . 

Physicians  . . . . 

Piano-forte  makers . 

Piano  tuners . 

Pilots . ~ . 

Plane-makers . 

Planters . - . 

Plasterers  . 

Piaster  figure-makers . 

Platers . - . 

Plough-makers . 

Plumbers . 

Pot  and  x>earl  ash  manufacturers. 

Potters . . . 

Printers . . 

Produce  dealers . . . 

Professors . 

Provision  doulers . 

Publishers . . . 

Pump-makers . . 

Porters . . . 

Quarrymen . . 

Hag  collectors . 

Railroadmen . 

Refectory-keepers . 

Refiners . - . 

Riggers . . . 

Roofers  and  slaters . . 

Rope-makers . 

Saddlers . 

Sail-maker3 . - . - . 

Saloon-keepers . 

Sash-makers . . 

Saw-makers . 

Sawyers . - . 

Scourers . 

Sculptors . - . 

Seamstresses ....... . . 

Servants . - . 

Sextons . 

Shingle-makers . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Shoebinders . . 

Shoemakers . 

Shoepeg-makcrs . 

Showmen . . 

Silversmiths . . 


NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

6 

110 

19 

45 

225 

35 

1,246 

19 

mirl  ynm-Uln 

66 

67 

2 

55 

4 

32D 

‘  ,  ^ 

6 

L  S.n  »n  . 

52 

2, 524 

6 

1, 417 

177 

316 

318 

19 

8G2 

4 

3,604 

2 

1,027 

4G 

TV.l.^pl.  „p,.. 

591 

153 

165 

T"  tu»ii 

Tile  maker’ 

4 

°99 

53 

49 

28 

191 

18 

Traders 

441 

Trimmers .......... _ ........... _ ..... 

93 

'prnnk-TUfikeva _ _  _ _ ........... 

G 

Tnrnm's  .  _ _ _ .................. 

111 

4 

3 

44 

Undertakers 

18 

United  States  officers 

200 

23 

1  806 

U  lllOl&ttTTTB 

221 

VnrnMiiml-m 

5 

o 

Veterinarians  ......  ....... _ ........ 

20 

3 

6 

7 

Watchmen . . 

72 

17 

101 

824 

WeUV<’™  . . . . 

747 

5 

12 

161 

Well-diggers . . . 

30 

27 

o 

4 

Wlicclurt  Hi 

1,881 

685 

58 

2 

makers 

3 

10  1 

- 

41 

92 

2,367 

14,394 

AV°°a  dcaleri 

5 

22 

Woodon  ware  manufacturer-? 

14 

.  Ill 

Wool  combers  and  carders .... ............ 

123 

305  | 

"Wool dealers  . . . . 

12 

19  1 

99 

3,804  ! 

Other  occupations  and  unknown _ _ .. 

470 

2  j 

10  i 
119  • 

Total . . 

336,  5GG 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES, 

Under  1. 

~  . 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10.  ] 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  tinder  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40, 

40andnnder50. 

M. 

P, 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

1 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M.  j  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

Adulr . 

25 

17 

75 

68 

74 

74 

58 

55 

53 

42 

109 

89 

80 

47 

24 

31 

3 

Adams . .  — 

22 

30 

122 

118 

113 

115 

94 

92 

77 

73 

147 

117 

113 

90 

73 

43 

3 

Allamakee . . 

240 

281 

1,021 

1,014 

917 

924 

654 

598 

520 

495 

998 

998 

1, 014 

739 

563 

403 

A 

Appanoose - . - a . 

230 

225 

977 

894 

959 

047 

876 

741 

689 

650 

960 

927 

685 

634 

448 

352 

5 

Audubon . . 

11 

7 

28 

32 

28 

36 

28 

25 

21 

20 

48 

47 

45 

21 

11 

12 

6 

Benton . . 

146 

”  150 

647 

617 

650 

594 

557 

510 

455 

430 

739 

707 

618 

485 

341 

27G 

7 

Block  Hank . 

152 

159 

626 

618 

509 

Ofifl 

452 

454 

340 

384 

809 

80S 

694 

479 

312 

228 

8 

Boone  . . . . 

91 

61 

350 

339 

342 

375 

262 

249 

226 

204 

374 

323 

292 

224 

150 

127 

9 

Bremer . 

113 

84 

375 

374 

348 

331 

307 

254 

233 

213 

450 

451 

388 

088 

212 

153 

10 

Buchanan . . 

159 

155 

615  . 

593 

574 

541 

444 

398 

368 

392 

779 

703 

597 

468 

314 

245 

11 

Buena  Vista . 

3 

3 

5 

1 

6 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

9 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

13 

Butler . 

74 

69 

288 

207 

296 

266 

209 

231 

194 

168 

325 

295 

302 

216 

140 

117 

9 

11 

5 

4 

8 

10 

15 

14 

6 

4 

15 

Carroll . . . 

8 

0 

27 

25 

20 

24 

15 

19 

9 

13 

23 

28 

21 

11 

13 

1G 

Cass . 

38 

31 

129 

103 

110 

101 

95 

64 

78 

86 

103 

143 

143 

75 

71 

17 

Cedar . . 

202 

195 

949 

916 

935 

879 

848 

763 

723 

664 

1,257 

1,046 

866 

722 

008 

478 

18 

Cerro  Gordo . . . 

13 

24 

63 

61 

71 

57 

55 

54 

41 

46 

100 

70 

00 

58 

36 

S3 

10 

Cherokee . . . . 

3 

1 

4 

2 

7 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

7 

0 

4 

2 

so 

Chickasaw . 

80 

74 

373 

321 

318 

331 

223 

218 

169 

208 

369 

371 

363 

373 

183 

130 

ai 

Clarke . 

93 

m 

422 

444 

420 

407 

377 

334 

300 

296 

450 

428 

357 

s8i 

206 

MB 

22 

7 

23 

Clayton  . 

238 

223 

1,677 

1,577 

1,501 

1, 435 

1,106 

1,140 

1,008 

1,001 

1,792 

1,533 

1, 706 

1, 394 

1.0751 

781 

24 

Clinton . . . 

337 

369 

1,410 

1,436 

1,291 

1,235 

1,030 

957 

871 

913 

1,838 

1,  650 

1,610 

1, 185 

888 

608 

25 

Crawford . 

11 

8 

24 

37 

40 

28 

10 

23 

ID 

13 

36 

34 

31 

22 

12 

11 

20 

Dallas . 

in 

no 

409 

401 

436 

398 

376 

315 

258 

265 

454 

430 

341 

364 

315 

130 

27 

Davis . 

290 

263 

1)06 

1, 080 

1,112 

1,021 

945 

005 

831 

772 

1, 131 

1,106 

779 

657 

558 

452 

28 

Dccntur . . 

1G6 

103 

677 

678 

660 

633 

557 

548 

500 

470 

773 

704 

520 

442 

313 

883 

29 

Bela  ware . 

210 

105 

822 

800 

816 

820 

049 

630 

544 

526 

958 

027 

784 

607 

513 

393 

30 

Bea  Moines . . . 

381 

362 

1,301 

1,344 

1,440 

1,305 

1,157 

l'H7 

1,051 

1,043 

1,  644 

1, 628 

1,375 

1, 105 

051 

730 

31 

BJckinson . . 

2 

i 

15 

13 

11 

9 

7 

9 

6 

G 

44 

11 

16 

10 

5 

i 

32 

Bubuque . . 

573 

566 

2, 407 

2,284 

2,245 

2, 101 

1,631 

1,630 

1,380 

1, 005 

2,542 

2, 603 

2, 560 

1, 1)61 

1 , 520 

1,083 

33 

Emmett . 

4 

1 

6 

8 

3  | 

9 

2 

2 

6 

5 

23 

12 

11  | 

1  , 

2  j 

1 

34 

Payette . 

I  233 

191 

972 

!  882  | 

9.10  j 

872  I 

724 

!  687 

601 

581  | 

078 

926 

906  { 

703 

| 

353 

35 

Floyd . . . 

!  61 

66 

262 

268  , 

258 

246 

|  209 

199 

194  i 

195 

379 

367 

'  310  ! 

m 

;  145 

99 

36 

Franklin... . 

24 

27 

106 

96 

115 

79 

72 

74 

70 

63 

127 

110 

98 

78  ! 

1  57 

43 

37 

Fremont . . . 

104 

90 

352 

342 

.376 

356 

!  321 

!  296 

294  | 

270  ' 

602 

397 

1  335 

254 

|  207  ' 

159 

3B 

Greene . .  . . 

40 

23 

115 

96 

116 

102 

90 

95 

77  | 

70  ; 

125 

107 

79  ; 

74 ; 

!  '  m  i 

43 ; 

39 

;  Grundy . ...... . .! 

14 

13 

55 

54 

S3 

50 

50 

38 

53 

41 

88 

74 

54 

34  ; 

j  30, 

29 

40 

Guthrie... . . .! 

67 

60 

205 

245 

240 

21.4  j 

219 

178 

1  199 

163  ; 

281 

243 

Jiio ; 

J30 

!  1®  ■ 

93 

41 

Hamilton . . 

19 

31 

160 

119 

124 

.126  | 

1  103 

90  | 

76  j 

85 

.  180 

160 

130 

83  . 

!  07  . 

j  m 

42 

Hancock . . 

2 

4 

14 

16 

8 

12 

9 

13 

14 

5 

21 

20 

1  401) 

8 

7 

4 

43  | 

Hardin . . 

104- 

109 

406 

433 

420 

374  | 

330 

314  ; 

252  i 

294 

485 

478 

294 

!  240 

176 

44. 

Harrison . . . 

72 

67 

284 

274 

286 

256 

217 

198 

172 

174 

308 

294 

203 

192 

j  .141 

]© 

45 

Henry . . . . 

310  | 

352 

1, 333 

3, 268 

1,348 

1, 333 

1,1.77 

1, 113  ; 

1, 010  ■ 

1,080 

1, 058 

;  1,573 

3,1.89 

1,034 

781 

665 

45  \ 

Howard . . 

55 

52 

248 

222 

232 

217 

101 

157 

159 

173 

293 

285 

248 

J.60 

I*  126 

97 

47 

Humboldt . 

7  ' 

4 

27 

21 

28 

20 

22 

16 

13 

18 

40 

32 

29 

19 

14 

9  i 

48 

|da _ --r..  , . . 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5  ; 

1 

x 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3  j 

49 

Iowa  . . . . 

128 

121 

601  ; 

602 

605 

508 

464 

482 

436 

368 

721 

656  1 

622 

438 

352 

286 

50 

Jackson . ! 

322 

301 

1,324 

1,350 

1,329 

1,295 

1, 169 

1,133 

986 

974 

.1,  495 

1,404 

1, 256 

1, 052 

880 

695 

51 

Jasper  . . 

192 

185 

830  : 

724 

778 

680 

677 

525 

33-1 

590 

887  | 

802  , 

653 

541 

395 

297 

52 

Jefferson . i 

243 

260 

1, 0B4 

996 

1, 11.1 

1,063 

1, 036 

1,021 

935 

893 

1, 235 

1, 172 

810 

768 

712 

555 

53 

Johnson.. . . . ' 

280 

313 

1, 198  ; 

1,181 

1,270 

1, 272 

936 

1,009 

881 

996 

1,599 

1, 540 

1,  .370 

1, 050 

817 

583 

54 

Jones . . . 

226 

262  ' 

9,56 

946 

1,008 

943 

858 

744 

721 

654 

1, 180 

1,073 

927 

732 

657 

443 

55 

Keokuk . . . 

239 

227 : 

1, 012  ; 

926 

989 

995 

935 

825 

774 

750 

1, 146 

1,034 

771 

096 

568 

444 

50 

Kossuth . 

11 

6 

37 

32 

32 

33 

31 

24 

20 

13 

29 

32 

41 

24 

19 

11 

57 

Leo . . . . 

5GI 

536 

2, 035  , 

1,981 

1, 915 

1,901 

1,625 

.1,653 

1,479 

1,609 

2,608 

2,455 

2,080 

1,823 

1,412 

1,082 

58 

Linn . .  . . 

328 

340 

1, 398 

1,318 

1, 409 

1, 261 

1,162 

1, 155 

985 

996 

1,804 

1, 607 

],  S68 

1,093 

833 

030 

59 

Louisa  -  _  _ _ _ T--T- 

171 

188 

752 

673 

722 

735 

701 

670 

601 

530 

909 

836 

702 

534 

449 

i  393 

00 

Lucas . . . . 

138 

138 

442 

426 

483 

405 

362 

343 

286 

314 

518 

479 

402 

290 

2  if) 

j  J57 

Cl 

Madison . . 

i  113 

124 

552 

579 

618 

547 

475 

489 

389 

419 

572 

582 

514 

403 

257 

205  I 

62 

Mahaska . . 

|  272 

279 

1,056 

1,111 

1, 139 

1,088 

944 

884 

885 

806 

l,  237 

1,209 

998 

837 

591 

j  48  i  I 

63 

Manona . . 

I  20 

18 

56 

69 

55 

49 

45 

37 

46 

32 

107 

78 

57 

41 

27 

i  26  | 

64 

Marion . . . . . 

j  345 

208 

1,317 

1.945 

1.208 

1,337 

1,100 

1.  065 

893 

858 

1,337 

1,294 

1,044 

913 

m 

539  1 
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Table  No.  1. — POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


WHITE — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5, 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F, 

Jil. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

Ml. 

F. 

JvL 

p. 

M. 

1?, 

G5 

Marshall . 

127 

123 

479 

438 

4C8 

441 

370 

320 

291 

304 

551 

508 

433 

331 

033 

199 

06 

Mills . 

03 

00 

339 

329 

330 

200 

303 

247 

254 

237 

481. 

378 

301 

013 

101 

140 

232 

210 

163 

156 

162 

361 

293 

290 

178 

130 

713 

050 

580 

530 

479 

509 

021 

COS 

48G 

448 

338 

298 

ri! 

at 

Montgomery . 

28 

27 

85 

103 

88 

100 

74 

73 

04 

57 

152 

109 

81 

03 

40 

88 

70 

882 

837 

1, 401 

1,270 

mo 

1 

2 

1 

73 

Pago  .... . 

107 

84 

315 

305 

312 

320 

273 

254 

273 

218 

409 

386 

270 

230 

17G 

123 

74 

Pocahontas  . 

1 

2 

8 

11 

G 

9 

7 

4 

2 

3 

8 

5 

11 

13 

4 

4 

75 

Palo  Alto . 

2 

11 

17 

9 

7 

0 

3 

3 

10 

10 

19 

7 

4 

3 

77 

Polk . . 

254 

257 

890 

827 

870 

825 

.  ces 

055 

570 

614 

1,081 

1, 052 

859 

648 

449 

375 

73 

Pottawatomie . 

93 

103 

307 

325 

371 

300 

287 

257 

254 

247 

499 

451 

386 

283 

220 

155 

79 

Poweshiek . 

111 

33 

400 

438 

460 

399 

375 

320 

209 

293 

409 

456 

393 

328 

228 

183 

SO 

Ringgold . 

58 

69 

271 

204 

248 

220 

175 

133 

120 

131 

261 

280 

233 

130 

94 

77 

SI 

!  Sac  —  - . . 

2 

7 

22 

11 

15 

23 

19 

8 

13 

15 

23 

21 

19 

14 

33 

P 

£2 

Scott . * . 

557 

433 

1,797 

1,829 

1,623 

1, 623 

1,202 

1, 297 

1, 195 

1,200 

2,513 

2,  381 

2.232 

1,  712 

1,222  ; 

927 

83 

Shelby . 

10 

11 

78 

81 

70 

02 

48 

38 

34 

30 

79 

08 

64 

37 

27 

00 

84 

1 

4 

1 

85 

Story . 

73 

83 

370 

347 

33G 

294 

243 

245 

187 

201 

,  322 

!  360 

|  803 

178 

m 

,  m 

87 

Taylor * . . . . . 

60 

G7 

282 

277 

305 

292 

243 

202 

193 

174 

319 

288 

236 

197 

153 

112 

83 

Union. . 

50 

30 

1G3 

lG'i 

164 

130 

119 

117 

100 

93 

183 

178 

154 

108 

(U 

56 

00 

Wapello . 

271 

247 

1,130 

1, 023 

1,141 

1,095 

930 

874 

780 

834 

1,228 

1,191 

884 

770 

640 

483 

91 

Warren . 

218 

197 

849 

808 

716 

799 

657 

GG2 

506 

551 

855 

804 

099 

573 

37H 

297 

03 

Washington . 

205 

!  231 

1,080 

978 

1,084 

1,020 

929 

843 

777 

719 

1,211 

1, 175 
531) 

999 

821 

CIS 

463 

94 

!  Webster . 

42 

33 

194 

208 

187 

187 

153 

127 

110 

109 

224 

205 

148 

103 

77 

9-; 

Winneshiek . 

314 

247 

1,  111 

1,  004 

1,070 

957 

777 

732 

2 

071 

13 

643 

1, 197 

14 

1,  059 

14 

1,  091 

8 

833 

10 

025 

7 

491 

97 

Woodbury . . . 

21 

22 

75 

73 

51 

05 

43 

45 

39 

63 

154 

119 

129 

53 

44 

28 

93 

Worth . 

17 

9 

03 

64 

02 

08 

41 

44 

25 

22 

49 

58 

72 

51.  : 

31 

25 

99 

Wright . 

13 

5 

54 

48 

53 

47 

41 

45 

29 

26 

00 

58 

43 

33 

23 

20 

Total . j 

13, 572 

12,259  J 

50,  879 

49,  028  J 

49,788 

47, 549  | 

41,024 

38, 794 

34, 987 

34, 902 

00, 185 

56,  01  1 

48, 350 

38,283 

29, 573 

00,013  j 

FREE  COLORED. 


Allamakee . . 

. 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

“  " 

1 

Appanoose . . . 

l 

l  2 

j  3 

1 

1 

. 

l  l 

1 

1 

1 

!  3 

i  i 

0  1 

a 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

X 

Bremer . 

Buclmunu . 

i 

1 

Butler . 

!  i 

Cedar . . . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

.1 

2 

1  | 
3 

2 

1 

1 

Chickasaw . .  . 

1 

2 

| . 

1 

1 

1 

Clayton .. . 

3 

2 

1 

'  ! 

1 

2 

•  1 

1 

1 

C 

1 

Clinton*..... . 

1  j 

Decatur . . 

1 . 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1  , 
1 

Delaware . 

1 

3 

i  8’ 

i ; 

1 

4 

11 

4 

1 

Dea  Moines . 

1  { 
1  1 

=! 

1 

1  1 

3  j 

4  I 

6 

6  1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

11 

2 

1 

6 

l 

5 

2 

8 

1 

Dubuque . 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

e 

a 

Fayette . __ 

Fremont . 

Harrison ......  „ 

Henry... _ • . ■_  i 

Howard . 

2 

4 

■3  j 

3  j  1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Jackson . 

Jasper..... . . 

1“ 

j 

1 

1 

0 

>! 

! 

1 

1 

Jefferson . . . 

1  1 

ll 

n  1 

1 

2 

. 1 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


"WHITE— Continued. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


1 

Total  whites . . . 

12, 572 

12,259 

50,879 

49,028 

49,788 

47,549 

41,024 

38,794 

34,987 

34,902 

CO,  185 

56,  011 

48,356 

38,283 

29,573 

22,613 

2 

Total  free  colored . 

13 

14 

SO 

68 

75 

58 

62 

66 

66 

55 

126 

102 

72 

56 

40 

36 

3 

Total  Indians  . . . 

1 

4 

8 

7 

8 

8 

5 

4 

3 

6 

| 

3  j 

5  j 

Aggregate . J 

12,565 

12,274 

50,943 

49,104 

49,870 

47,515 

41, 094 

38,885 

35,056 

34,961 

60, 314 

56, 119 

48, 428 

38, 344 

|  39, 613 

22, 649 

STATE  OF  IOWA. 
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FREE  COLORED — Continued. 


50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Ageunkn'n. 

Total 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

9 

2 

1 

5 

1 

17 

2 

138 

6 

5G 

1 

0 

1 

20 

10 

1 

47 

21 

5 

147 

5 

38 

1 

7 

38 

7 

245 

11 

04 

2 

Ifi 

1 

33 

16 

112 

1 

13 

9 

7 

1 

30 

1 

4 

47 

14  : 
13 

11 

4 

3 

Tnnfln 

8 

.  4 

S 

2 

1 

X 

1 

4 

8 

1 

Tnflna 

1 

1 

Tlfnlmolrft 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

33 

6 

1 

65 

1 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

TYrtiRfiJif.lnn  . .  _ 

1 

1 

Pago . . 

2 

1 

G 

6 

5 

1 

21 

1 

1 

20 

8 

7 

4 

3 

Polk . . 

1 

Pottawatomie .... 
Powo  fill  ink .... 

1 

Riuggold _ 

X 

1 

18 

Scott . . . 

Shelby... _ .... 

1 

1 

3 

21 

6 

6  | 
7 

1 

1 

Van  Huron ....... 

1 

2 

1 

Wappcllo . . 

1 

"Wavreii  _ _  _ 

'W’nfiblngton  . . .... 

X 

"VVayno _ _ 

1 

1 

Webster  ......... 

"Woodbury . 

37 

21 

8 

17 

6 

8 

1 

i 

1 

566 

503 

1,060 

INDIAN. 


1 

2 

3 

7 

21 

3 

3 

11 

10 

38 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

6 

3 

17 

Montgomery . 

1 

Woodbury  ....... 

1 

1 

1 

27 

38 

65 

AGGREGATE. 


16,378 

12,533 

7,607 

5, 795  ; 

8,091 

1,728 

356 

307 

43 

40 

8 

4 

60 

37 

353,900 

319,879 

673, 779 

Total  TvWtoi . ; 

|  i 

37 

21 

8 

6 

8 

1 

1 

566 

503  | 

1,069 

65 

2 

1  . 

1 

1 

27 

38  | 

Total  Indians . 

3 

16,416 

15, 556  : 

7,616 

5,813 

8,097 

1, 730 

357 

308 

42 

40 

2 

4 

60 

38  j 

354,493 

320,480, 

674,913 

18 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BT  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


Black  Hawk . 

Boone . . . 

Bremer . . 

Buchanan..--...-.... .. 

Buena  Vista . 

Buncombe,  (no  rotnrn)  . 

Butler . . . 

Calhoun . . 

Carroll . 

Casa . 

Cedar...... . . 

Cerro  Gordo . 

Cherokee . . 

Chickasaw . 

Clarke . - . 

Clayton . 

Clay....... . . 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED 

Aggregate. 

1L 

F. 

Total. 

M.  F. 

Total. 

984 

1,533 

. i . 

i  yn 

6, 403 

5,823 

12, 231- 

3  3 

6 

12,237 

6,236 

5,682 

11, 918 

6  7 

13 

13,031 

239 

215 

454 

404 

4, 481 

4,014 

8,495 

1  . 

1 

8,496 

4,282 

3,944 

8,226 

9  9 

18 

8, 244 

2,620 

2,290 

4,910 

3  2 

5 

4,915 

4,164 

3,740 

7,904 

2  . 

2 

7,306 

36 

21 

57 

57 

1,977 

1,746 

3,723 

1  . . 

1 

3,724 

147 

6,892 

6,045 

12, 937 

10  2 

12 

12, 949 

58 

i 

2,260 

2,071 

4, 331 

3  I  2 

5 

4,336 

11,  072 

9,631 

20,703 

12  1  13 

25 

20,728 

10,037 

8,888 

18, 925 

7  1  6 

13 

18,938 

2,776 

2,468 

5,244 

i 

5,244 

7,114 

6,  648 

13,762 

2  . 

2 

13,764 

4,506 

4,164 

8,670 

3  4 

7 

8,677 

5,787 

5,236 

11,023 

1  . 

1 

11,024 

10,223 

9,360 

19,583 

16  12 

28 

19,611 

16, 170 

14, 913 

31, 083 

36  45 

81 

31,164 

60 

45 

105 

105 

6,360 

5,659 

12, 019 

29  25 

54 

12,073 

716 

593 

1, 309 

1, 309 

2,779 

2,290 

5,069 

1  4 

5 

5,074 

1, 987 

1,757 

3,744 

3,744 

736 

638 

1,374 

1, 374 

428 

365 

793 

793 

1,  626 

1, 432 

3,058 

3,058 

D06  ' 

793 

1, 699 

1,699 

95 

84 

170 

179 

o,  330 

o  oio 

5,440 

5,440 

1,974 

1,  6*10 

3,620 

.  1 

I 

3,621 

9,590 

9,087 

18,677 

11  13 

24 

18,701 

1, 689 

1, 478 

3,167 

1  . 

1 

3,168 

188 

144 

332 

332 

25 

18 

43 

43 

4,304 

3,725 

8,029 

8,029 

9,626 

8,856 

18,482 

7  4 

11 

18,493 

5,270 

4,612 

9, 882 

. .  1 

1 

9,883 

7,783 

7,247 

15,030 

3  5 

8 

15,038 

9,054 

8,481 

17,535 

17  21 

38 

17,573 

7,064 

6,235 

13,299 

2  5 

7 

13,306 

6,  948 

6,323 

13,271 

13,271 

232 

184 

416 

416 

14, 987 

14,000 

28,987 

138,  107 

245 

29,232 

9,954 

8,982 

18,936 

6  5 

11 

18,947 

5,398 

4,878 

10,276 

56  38 

94 

10,370 

3,044 

2, 720 

5,764 

1  1 

2 

5,766 

3,771 

3, 568 

7, 339 

7,339 

7,669 

7,131 

14,800 

9  7 

16 

14,816 

453 

378 

831 

1  . . 

1 

832 

8,701 

8, 079 

16,780 

20  13 

33 

■  16,813 

3, 169 

2, 846 

6  015 

6,015 

2,441 

2,024 

4,465 

10  6 

16 

4,481 

1  858 

1, 551 

3, 409 

3,409 

4,422 

4,188 

8,610 

1  1 

2 

8,612 
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WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

660 

596 

1,256 

8,558 

7,774 

16,332 

47 

65 

112 

4 

4 

8 

2.384 

2,034 

4,418 

1 

1 

51 

52 

103 

75 

57 

132 

82 

66 

146 

6,058 

5,554 

11, 612 

6 

7 

13 

2,645 

2,314 

4,959 

6 

3 

9 

2,990 

2,671 

5,661 

5 

2 

7 

1, 538 

1, 384 

2,922 

1 

136 

110 

246 

13, 579 

12, 341 

25,920 

21 

18 

39 

442 

375 

9 

1 

2, 096 

1,955 

2,796 

2,489 

5,285 

1, 903 

1,  687 

3,590 

1,072 

940 

2,012 

9, 068 

8,009 

17,077 

1 

3 

4 

7,546 

6,925 

14,471 

26 

21 

47 

5,271 

4, 996 

10,267 

8 

6 

14 

7,491 

6,731 

14,222 

7 

6 

13 

3,395 

3,  003 

6,398 

4 

7 

11 

1,316 

1,184 

2,500 

3 

l 

4 

93 

75 

168 

7,470 

6,472 

13,942 

604 

512 

1,116 

2 

1 

3 

395 

361 

75G 

350 

303 

653 

353,927 

319, 917 

673,844 

566 

503 

1,069. 

Montgomery . 

Muscatine . 

Osceola,  (no  return) .. 
O’Brien . 


Pocahontas  .... 

Palo  Alto . 

Plymouth . 

Polk . 

Pottawatomie  . 

PowesMek . 

Ringgold..*.... 
Sac . 


Scott . 

Shelby . 

Sioux....... 

Story . 

Tama . 

Taylor . 

Union . 

Yon  Huron... 

Wapello . 

Warren . 

Washington. . 

Wayne . 

Webster . 

Winnebago . . 
Winneshiek . . 
Woodbury... 

Worth  . . 

Wright . 


1, 256 
16, 444 


132 
148 
11,625 
4,968 
5,668 
2,923 
246 
25,959 
818 
10 
4,051 
5,285 
3,590 
2,012 
17,081 
14,518 
10,281 
14,235 
6;  409 
2,504 
168 
13, 943 
1,119 


Note.— 65  Indians  included  in  white  population.  Of  the  free  colored  population,  291  are  male,  and  277  female  mulattoes. 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1 

171 

146 

317 

317 

T  flrnv  ■ 

116 

101 

212 

169 

'Washington  . . . . 

585 

501 

1,086 

2 

2 

4 

1,090 

242 

107 

172 

717 

1,394 

1 

1 

1,395 

714 

560 

538 

1,098 

449 

217 

529 

1 

1 

389 

Sumner  ......... . . . . . . 

87 

158 

Superior. . . . . . 

514 

514 

“YYafihmgten  . _  _ r  T T _ , 

fin 

307 

186 

294 

153 

C01 

Albion . 

Butler 

339 

.  339 

leaver _ _ _ _ 

/In 

<384 

262 

546 

546 

Bennezetto  . . . 

. do 

30 

24 

54 

54 

Butler _ _ _ _ _ _ T n . . . 

515,  j 
135 

447 

962 

1 

1 

963 

Cold  "WAtor. -  - _ .... _ 

. d<i.,  .. 

129  | 
43 

264 

264 

Frflmnnf;  _ 

47 

90 

90 

.Tflnknnn  _ T r _ r  _  _  _r  . 

rjn 

37 

41 

78 

78 

.TflfFflrflnn _ _  n 

do 

126 

115 

241  | 

24! 

WonrOA _ _ 

/In 

112 

91 

116 

203 

246 

|  203 

Fittsford . 

dfi 

130 

246 

Ripley. . . . . 

do 

90 

227 

61 

211 

151 

'  151 

Shell  Rook . 

do  . 

438 

438 

West  Point. . 

58 

53 

111 

111 

Calhoim . . . . . 

r*nll,m,n** 

84 

63 

147 

147 

Carroll 

72 

71 

143 

138 

143 

Newton  . . . . 

do 

70 

68 

138 

Breckcnridge . . T 

Cnss 

26 

19 

45  : 

45 

Brighton . . . 

do 

45 

28 

73 

li 

Cass. . . , . 

do 

354 

291 

645 

645 

Edna _ , 

.  ..  do  .  . 

89 

73 

162 

162 

75 

53 

128 

128 

Pimosa . . . . 

do 

140 

99 

239 

230 

Turkey  Grnve.. . . 

do 

184 

136 

320 

320 

Cass . . . . 

Oodar 

264 

229 

493 

493 

Center . . . 

do 

952 

86-1 

1, 810 

1,816 

Durant . . .  ,  _  _ 

do 

67 

60 

127 

127 

Drayton .  _  _ .  _  _  r 

246 

224 

470 

470 

Farmington _ T 

'*  *  ^ 

286 

214 

173 

500 

500 

Fremont _ _ 

198 

371 

371 

Gower . . . . 

-  i  i  do  rrntri _ i  T  -  r  r _ r  r- _ 

398 

321 

719 

2 

2 

721 

Inland . .  ..  , 

do 

232 

225 

457 

457 

do 

465 

411 

876 

1 

1 

877 

Time 

225 

184 

409 

400 

Massillon..  .. 

do 

358 

287 

645 

645 

Mechanics  villa  . . 1 

. do . . 

161 

94 

125  1 . . 

195 
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COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

623 

•Onion.. 

452 

1,157 

452 

1,157 

6,706 

538 

3, 404 

3,285 

6,689 

9 

8 

Vmy^]n 

848 

767 

1,615 

69*2 

595 

1,287 

781 

702 

1,483 

TT 

328 

65 

58 

123 

566 

515 

1,081 

608 

539 

1,147 

yf?Jfhi^nn 

384 

319 

703 

844 

760 

1,604 

85 

48 

133 

582 

512 

1,094 

525 

497 

1 

1 

6 

558 

1,055 

c 

12,926 

807 

74 

686 

1,310 

. 

646 

539 

1,185 

1,185 

747 

543 

529 

605 

1,134 

1,134 

"WARliington _ _ _ ... 

. do . . . . . 

879 

\V  hi  to  "WntfiP _ 

1,088 

Auburn  . . . . . . 

Fayette . . . 

960 

Banks . . . . . . 

91 

91 

105 

108 

213 

877 

313 

Clermont _ 

439 

438 

877 

Dover.. . . . 

426 

335 

761 

761 

Eden... . . . . 

384 

316 

700 

700 

Fairfield . . 

486 

449 

935  j 

935 

Fremont. . . 

97 

91 

188 

188 

Harlan  ... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

102 

Elyria _ .................. . . . 

. do . 

439 

361 

800 

800 

Jefferson  . . . . . . 

190 

167  ' 

357 

357 

207 

401 

Pleasant  Valley............. ..... _ .... 

500 

198 

423 

182 

nn. 

923 

923 

380 

Putnam  . . . 

380 

Richland . 

100 

189 

189 

Scott . . . . 

. do . 

34 

76 

Smitfcfield . 

. do . 

218 

410 

410 

Westfield . . 

639 

576 

1  215 

1,215 

West  Union . . . . . . 

993 

291 

889 

1,882 

29 

25 

54 

3,936 

Windsor... . . . 

539 

Clinton . . . . . . . 

Franklin  .... 

94 

98 

67 

161 

169 

.  161 

Geneva . 

169 

Ingham _ _  .  _  _  _ 

56 

54 

138 

101 

138 

Morgan _ _ _ _ _ 

47 

101 

Osceola....... . _ . 

do 

161 

Eeeye,,., . . . 

. do . 

*14 

180 

394 

Washington . . . . . ' 

. do . . . . 

"93 

92 

185 

Benton . . . 

184 

341 

1 

3 

344 

Fisher...... . . .  ! 

dn 

148 

129 

279 

221 

277 

277 

605 

Franklin... _ _ _ _ _  1 

_ ,d<>  _ ,  , , 

Madison _ _ _ 

*71 

492 

493 

Monroe............. . . . . 

156 

295 

Boss . . . 

tin 

368 

308 

676  ; 

653 

2 

2 

678 

Scott . . . . . 

653 

•Sidney . . . . . . . 

971 

759 

1,730 

Cedar  . . . . . 

Floyd 

71 

54 

1,730 

125 

1S5 
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WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

.  . 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

410 

350 

760 

708 

702 

1,440 

782 

738 

1,520 

405 

384 

789 

A 

156 

137 

293 

293 

216 

176 

392 

392 

;^bi°n . 

83 

70 

153 

153 

107 

157 

354 

351 

42 

67 

70 

64 

134 

131 

33 

20 

53 

53 

G8 

59 

m 

2  27 

430 

411 

850 

850 

04 

100 

194 

194 

.. 

23 

20 

43 

43 

268 

239 

507 

1 

1 

503 

60 

50 

110 

110 

41 

26 

67 

G7 

87 

G8 

155 

25 

18 

43 

43 

_ 

311 

231 

542 

542 

150 

116 

266 

266 

303 

276 

579 

079 

726 

644 

1,370 

1,370 

418 

319 

737 

737 

r.  „„ 

359 

287 

646 

GIG 

TT 

135 

278 

278 

104 

96 

200 

200 

TT  r>  tr 

321 

271 

592 

KB 

246 

217 

463 

463 

r 

185 

146 

331 

331 

’ 

643 

590 

1,233 

272 

1,233 

Marengo. ............. . . . 

Su  ne 

130 

142 

272 

265 

255 

520 

520 

Jackson . . . . . 

515 

541 

1, 056 

4 

4  i 

8 

1,064 

583 

439 

1,022 

894 

1,022 

fin  . .  .  . . 

458 

436 

894 

T'oSwfiol.1 

322 

284 

606 

C06 

G10 

010 

1,250 

1, 008 

1,250 

T’ni,“  8  ° 

fin  .  . . 

477 

1,008 

Tnnlfmn 

rln  . 

396 

366 

762 

762 

lffl  itrtW#o 

rln  .  . 

541 

548 

1,089 

1 

1 

1,090 

wJL™*1i  I 

,1a 

518 

471 

989 

989 

HI for  PrAftV 

fin 

4GS 

425 

893 

893 

615 

530 

1, 145 

1, 076 

1, 145 

T>„„  , 

576 

500 

1,  076 

Iucnlana  •  •  - . . . — 

513 

479 

992 

392 

rln  1 

393 

387 

780 

780 

513 

462 

975 

975 

ITnlnn 

315 

302 

617 

2 

2 

619 

. 

444 

396 

840 

840 

tin  . . . 1 

429 

428 

857 

857 

-n„an„  ! 

Jasper. . . . . . 

400 

351 

751 

751 

fln.M./W.V 

308 

323 

631 

631 

Pao  XIaIhad 

662 

553 

1,215 

1,215 

■Rllr  P.roolr 

3G8 

297 

665 

665 

555 

493 

1, 048 

■  1,048 

268 

208 

476 

m 

T  tn ^.rn 

rln  .  . . 

322 

310 

632 

033 

rln  .  . 

196 

162 

358 

358 

'M'oi’lprtBO 

211 

193  , 

404 

404 

Wnnnil  'Pmirln 

do  . 

210 

186 

396 

396 

Vpwtrni 

840 

128 

767 

1,616 

234 

1 

1 

1,017 

“Pain  Alfn 

106 

234 

Prtw^cVifnV 

470 

405 

875 

875 

■RioMflnrl 

157 

140 

297 

297 

T>n/»V  fVontr 

166 

368 

118 

351 

284 

719 

. j  284 

'Klnole  TTirwIf 

T^rfrTi 

...1  719 

Buchanan  .. . . . 

652 

583 

1,234  1 

. 1  1,934 

Tabu 
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COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total,  j 

j 

iLc  Moinw 

706 

658 

1,364 

1,364 

1,692 

832 

852 

1,684 

3 

8 

951 

3,413 

1,129 

r  i 

701 

1,413 

o 

591 

538 

623 

1, 314 

569 

501 

3, 130 

562 

512 

487 

498 

1,049 

1,049 

1, 040 

1,040 

459 

954 

789 

{IV  k 

243 

232 

475 

598 

598 

7.51 

Tr  mo-  f 

313 

285 

C*rh°ri 

381 

370 

751  | 

Hnrdin 

144  1 

312  | 

22 

332 

703  j 

703 

558 

499 

538 

252 

247 

499 

538 

281 

257 

287 

248 

535 

535 

1, 169 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3,170 

G73 

4 

679 

694 

c  f  y 

693  ' 

«ls.1fnT, 

343 

724 

724 

!>:««  1 

222 

176 

288 

398 

!  619 

649 

469 

416 

885 

B 

o 

1 

|  889 

■ 

|  559 

|  633 

Cnt-'B  . . . —  - - .............. 

Cloy , 

fln 

632 

J 

1 

1 

1 

659 

452  i 
290 

589 

|  1,249 

Cir^  rn  field 

|  836 

!  570 

Halo . . . 

280 

570 

551 

.  . 

!  -  53  f 

MnflTiwn 

do 

306 

479 

369 

259  , 
407  | 
328  | 

565 

886 

IdtnitiiHdfn 

do 

886 

do 

697 

861  j 

j  697 

862 

844 

- _ _  _ _ 

dn-- 

460 

435 

424 

558 

316 

616 

275 

407 

402 

520 

515 

635 

205 

559 

274 

117 

755 

660 

508 

348 

278 

490 

119 

401 

1 

1 

409 

372 

844  j 

Hnrt|nli 

796 

796 

(Ml 

490 

264 

3,048 

1,048 

do 

580 

580 

do 

528 

•  227 

366 

349 

511 

1, 144 

3, 144 
502 

A  *img  & 

502 

dlpjltflll  _ _  _ _ 

Jg  t  -T-r _ 

773 

773 

751 

751 

Tin  cl  toll 

. d0  . . 

1,031 

3,031 

German. . . . . . 

do. .......................... _ _ 

491 

535 

201 

499 

257 

90 

685 

628 

458 

362 

251 

413 

97 

9 

1,006 

1,006 

1, 170 

1, 170 

_  T , 

406 

406 

T  niuifijrf  Ar 

..  .  ° 

1,058 

1, 058 

TiITjprty 

”■  °n 

531 

207 

1,440 

531 

207 

" 

TJtplilnnfl 

‘TO 

1,440 

igftni’wpy  „ 

do 

1,288 

966 

710 

529 

1,288 

S tendy  Hun  . . . . . 

do . . . 

966 

YflT!  HnTf'll  -  . 

710 

‘TO 

529 

TVafchiuglon . . . . . . 

Algonit 

903 

216 

i 

903 

.216 

27 

'  S,i^ 

18 

95 

510 

27 

Trvlnclnn  _ 

do 

78 

461 

173 

173 

Cedar. _ ..... . . . . 

T.pa  ,  „ _ _  _ _ _ 

971 

3 

3 

6 

977 

683 

424 

570 

1,526 

668 

1, 35i 

1,331 

Danmark . 

Tlftp  llfoTupji  _ 

843 

843 

529 

1, 099 

1,099 

Fort  Madison . . . 

1, 360 

2,886 

2,886 
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Cl  ms,  TO! 

VXS,  tfcc. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED, 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Mitchell . 

437 

370 

816 

251) 

. do . 

118 

254 

Wayne  . . 

70 

70 

153 

Bluff  Creek . 

3fJ5 

675 

Cedar . . . 

206 

505 

Guilford . 

XU 

ora 

Mantua . 

Monroe  . . 

■102 

449 

941 

603 

1 

. 

1 

Union _ - . . . 

478 

1 

Urbana . 

. a„ . . 

3G7 

743 

Wayne . 

. do . 

Douglas . - . 

212 

206 

241 

207 

210 

00 

3,538 

413 

535 

Frankfort . 

Jackson . _ . . . 

120 

121 

08 

107 

IledOak . 

Washington . 

West . . . . . 

GO 

Bloomington.. . . . 

730 

'  105 

241 

7 

11 

IS 

1,556 

Cedar . . 

218 

204 

Fulton . . . 

. do . 

|  . 

535 

IS 

317 

370 

428 

703 

8U4 

809 

j  :i 

1,230 

Montpelier .  !  ,in 

■i:u 

■m 

i 

/IM 

Moscow .  1  f]rt 

Muscatine . .  |  ^ 

899 

0™«n> . [ . ,io 

109 

82 

188 

191 

413 

800 

49 

5, 324 

191 

Sevcnty-Sbc . 1 . do...  . 

400 

GOG 

574 

400 

G04 

407 

415 

Svveefland .  1  ln  1 

809 

Wapfilnonoc . , 

. ilo . 

1,  071 

1,  224 

1 , 270 

Wilton . 

653 

027 

473 

1,071 

Amity . . 

‘j  H 

1, 224 

Buchanan . . 

. do . 

384 

GO 

51 

209 

G2G 

837 

. ! 

l 

589 

Douglas . 

. ! . 

857 

Fremont . . 

56 

213 

13o 

135 

Nebraska . . . 

422 

107 

Nodaway....  . 

747 

52 

188 

148 

105 

51 

17 

58 

56 

2G 

251 

1G4 

422 

Pierce  . 

1,  373 

1, 373 

Tartan  . . 

178 

122 

93 

52 

10(, 

106 

Tfdler . . . 

. . do . 

,t°G 

3  GO 

Washington . 

r 

270 

Dea  Moines . 

200 

aoo 

C.ylemler . 

Palo  Alto.... 

103 

. 

103 

Palo  Alto . 

3G 

36 

Plymouth . 

40 

17 

234 

13G 

96 

| 

96 

Westfield . 

Allen .  1 

Beaver _ _ _  J 

Polk . 

43 

485 

300 

105 

43 

485 

300 

Camp . . .  1 

Delaware . 

Dos  Moines 

183 

G34 

137 

G17 

209 

320 

1,251 

464 

1 

x 

320 

1,251 

465 

Douglas . 

Elkkart . 

2, 036 

77 

80 

240 

81 

293 

218 

1,917 

G9 

67 

93 

238 

189 

3, 953 

146  . 

7 

xs J 

3,965 

146 

156 

462 

174 

553 

407 

Fanr  Milo .  . 

Franklin . . 

Jefferson . 

Lm . .  . . 

1 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do. . 

156 

462  . 

174  . 

553  . 

407  . 

. 

Savior . . . 

Washington _ 

. do . . 

G76 

,383 

85 

633 

385 

67 

1, 308  - 
768  . 

152  L 

1,308 

768 

152 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

1  _ 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

. do . 

6 

9 

G8 

157 

103 

260 

York . 

1  ^ 

0 

323 

n(i(1 

~  ; 

m 

ai 

Mulcom. . . 

105 

1 

0*1- 

I-o 

' 

3iJ 

322 

rrn 

AVamm . 

166 

ns 

257 

Lott’s  Creek . 

rc 

MlflOlo  Fork . 

~tn 

Mount  Ayr . 

. do . 

Mi 

Platte . . . 

n 

Baud  Creek . . . 1 

1  !■-, 

Washington . 

T>7 

“West  Pork . 

_ do 

18° 

V 

354  1 

Jackson . . 

Sue . 

78 

73 

m 

Sue . 

58 

95 

Allen's  Grove . . . 

Scott . 

270 

"31 

591 

Bine  Grass . . . 

Buffalo . 

5T> 

11"9 

Cleona . 

189 

158 

347 

Davenport . 

. do . 

11  °1" 

13 

1" 

Hickory  Grove . 

5, 583 
562 

^441 

iora 

Liberty . . 

’  ^ 

1 

1 

I»e  Claire . . . 

/o0 

092 

1  442 

Pleasant  Yalloy . 

. do..... . . . 

370 

333 

703 

Princeton . . . 

. do _ 

785 

KJ7 

1, 422 

Bocklugliam . 

do 

Winfield . 

1  068 

67' 

. 1 

Bound . . . . 

Shelby _  _. 

"00 

*  i 

Buncombe . 

Sioux ......  . . 

~  g 

1 . 

Collins . 

Story . 

67 

tip  ! 

Pranklin . .  . 

185 

136 

1 

Indian  Creole . . . . . 

316 

3:10 

676 

. 

La  Payette . . 

...  fin 

. i 

Milford . . . 

2fi4 

Ur  1 

Nevada . 

. do . . 

430 

New  Albany . . . . 

153 

Palestine  _ _ _ _ _ 

Union . . . . 

. do _ 

oin 

188 

WaBhington . 

. do. . 

Buckingham . . . 

Tama . .  .. 

101 

^95 

Carlton ...  .  . . 

3C7 

Carroll . . . 

. do . . .... _ 

187 

49 

37 

Columbia....... . 

. do . 

173 

179 

Crystal . 

71 

74 

Cieueaoo . 

93 

Howard . 

263 

223 

406  1 . . 

152 
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Hartland .  Worth... 

Northwood . do... 

Boone.... . Wright. 

Eagle  Grove . do... 


Liberty . do.. 

Pleasant . do.. 

Troy . do.. 

Vernon . do.. 


XO'l'K. — No  return  of  subdivisions  for  the  counties  of  Audubon,  Buena  Vista,  Buncombe,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Emmett,  Osceola,  and  O’Brien. 


Table  No.  4— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


F.  Total.  M.  F.  Total.  It.  F.  Total. 


Boone . 

Bremer . 

Buchanan . 

Buena  Vista.... 

Butler . 

Buncombe* . 

Calhoun. . 


Cerro  Gordo.... 

Cherokee . 

Chickasaw . 

Clarke . . 

Clayton . 

Clay . 

Clinton . 

•  Crawford . 

Dallas . 

Davis . 

Decatur . . 

Delaware. . 

Des  Moincg. 

Dickinson. . 

Dubuque-....;. 

Emmett . . 

Payette . 

Franklin ....... 


1,418  . 

8,1289  . 

11,738  . 
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Hardin.... 
Harrison  - . 

Henry . 

Howard . . . 
Humboldt . . 
Ida . . 


Iowa - 

Jackson ... 
Jasper. .. 
Jefferson  . 
Johnson . . 
Jones  •... 
Keokuk . . 
Kossuth . . 
Lee . 


Linn ...... 

Louisa. ... 

Lucas.. _ 

Madison  . . . 
Mahaska . . . 
Manoua .... 
Marion .... 
Marshall . . . 

Mills . 

Mitchell .... 

Monroe . 

Montgomery....  | 
Muscatine ...... 

Osceola.. . . 

O’Brien . . 


PocahontQB 

Palo  Alto.. _ 

Plymouth _ 

Polk . 

Pottawatomie  . 

Poweshiek . 

Ringgold . 

&ao ....... _ 


Scott . 

Shelby . 

Sioux: . . 

t  Story  . . . 

Tama . . 

Taylor . 

Billon....*.... 
Tan  Buron  — 

Wapello . 

Warren . 

Washington  , . . 

Wayne . 

Webster . 

Winnebago-- . . 
Winneshiek .... 
Woodbury . 

Worth _ _ 

Wright .... 


UNITED  STATES. 


2,  640 
1,800 
8,  611 
1,830 
173 
25 
8,440 
7,212 
5,023 
6,094 
6,709 
6,073 
6,387 
106 
11 , 533 
8,945 
4,941 
2,909 
3,601 
7,262 
409 
7,526 
2,980 
2, 16G 
1, 453 
4,142 
644 
6,607 
(No  ret! 


2,772 
1,  473 


415 

9 

1, 903 
2,487 
1,860 
1,018 
8,113 
6,823 
5,075 
6,838 
3,317 
1,040 


6,153 

rn.) 


35 
53 
5, 045 
1,865 
2,512 
1, 343 
107  | 
8,160 


1,787 
2,274 
1, 652 
909 
7, 548 
6,415 
4, 867 
«,  223 
2,948 


Total .  295,358  272,420  |  5G7.778 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


]  BLACK.  MULATTO. 


1  Total, 

M. 

F. 

jTota 

.  M. 

ll 

jTota 

3 

§ 

Total 

M 

F. 

Total 

M. 

|  F. 

Total 

3 

8 

% 

2  5, 102 

r 

5  3, 344 

1 

1 

3, 345 

165 

Ill 

i 

5,440 

0  l(i,  1)31 

a 

10 

19 

2 

3 

5 

10, 955 

979 

707 

1,740  ... 

i... 

3,621 

5  2, 494 

1 

1 

2, 495 

360 

i 

3  305 

305 

15 

i 

7  42 

42 

t 

r- 

332 

8  0, 518 

V 

3  14, 035 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

8 

14, 040 

2,414 

2,033 

4,447  .. 

:c 

4  D,  437 

1 

1 

t  13, 588 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

13, 590 

789 

C53 

1,442  L 

13, 159 

1G 

21 

37 

1 

1 

13, 197 

2, 345 

2, 031 

4. 376  L 

11,528 

2 

JJ 

7 

11,  535 

991 

1 

17,  u73 

12,253 

12, 253 

561 

1,018 

lo.aon 

303 

1  KO  1 

22, 505 

107 

70 

177 

30 

35 

65 

22,  747 

3,455 

3,027 

0,488 

J  3 

2 

3 

29,232 

3.7, 122 

6 

3 

9 

2 

2 

17, 133 

1,009 

805 

1,814 

9, 444 

11 

!  7 

18 

45 

31 

76 

9,538 

457 

375 

832 

I' 

5,  047 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

5,  6X9 

75 

7,  034 

7, 034 

170 

135 

14,  003 

1 

1 

8 

7 

15 

14, 109 

407 

j 

14  816 

756 

1 

1 

757 

1 

832 

14,  049 

1 

1 

19 

13 

32 

14, 682 

1, 175 

2, 131 

o  vn 

5,681 

5,681 

189 

| 

331 

oj? 

4,025 

5 

5 

5 

G 

11 

4,041 

275 

105 

J 

440 

4,481 

2,602 

j 

8,137 

1 

8,139 

280 

r 

473 

8,012 

i 

21 

12, 760 

28 

29 

57 

19 

36 

55 

13,872 

1,951 

1,021 

3,572 

•- 

3,  072 

16,444 

7 

| 

7 

1 

n 

4, 246 

i 

1 

1 

4, 247 

106 

66 

| 

69 

G9 

19 

15 

t 

34 

'l03 

35 

22 

57 

34 

132 

148 

114 

1.14 

21 

13 

10, 485 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 

7 

10, 498 

618 

509 

1, 127 

1, 127 

11, 625 

4, 015 

1 

3 

4 

5 

5 

4,024 

495 

449 

944 

944 

4,968 

5, 284 

4 

1 

1 

I 

5, 290 

218 

159 

1 

1 

378 

5,  GG8 

|  2, 816 

1 

1 

2,817 

65 

41 

2  923 

234 

1 

234 

y 

3 

12 

246 

16, 668 

13  I 

12 

25 

7 

6 

13 

16, 706 

5,071 

4, 181 

9, 252 

1 

9, 253 

25, 959 

777 

1 

1 

778 

27 

13 

40 

818 

30  . 

I  | 

10  . 

10 

3,690  , 

1  ! 

3,  690 

193 

168 

4  051 

4  76L 

:  ! 

4  7G1 

309 

215 

l 

|  3, 512  . 

:  j 

3, 512 

43 

35 

524 

78 

5, 285 

3,  590 

1,927 

..  : . 1 

1,  927 

54 

31 

85 

85 

2, 012 

15,661  . 

| 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

15, 665 

461 

1,416 

3,416 

17, 081 

13, 23B 

12 

11 

23 

13 

10 

23 

13, 284 

723 

510 

1,233 

1 

1 

1,234 

34,518 

|  9, 942 

3 

1 

4 

5 

5 

10 

9, 956 

196 

129 

325 

335 

10,  281 

13, 061 

1 

5 

G 

11 

13, 073 

653 

508 

1, 161 

1  . 

1 

1,162 

14,  235 

6,265  . 

1 

1 

4 

6 

10 

6,276 

78 

55 

133 

133 

6, 409 

2,003  . 

X 

3  • 

3 

2,007 

276 

221 

497 

407 

2,  504 

133  . 

133 

18 

17 

35 

35 

168 

8,552  . 

i 

8,552 

2,889 

2, 501 

5,390 

5,390 

13,  942 

892 

3  . 

895 

.131 

93 

224  , 

224 

3, 119 

490  . 

490 

1.44 

122 

266  . 

266 

756 

604  . 

i 

604 

27 

22 

49  . 

49 

653 

t 

1 

z: 

I  5G7.778 

273  ! 

224 

497 

285 

276 

561  j 

568,830  1 

58,569  - 

17, 497  1( 

1G,  066 

2  J 

2 

4 

6 

i 

3 

.06,077 

674, 013 

Note, — 27  mnlo  and  38  fairmlo  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Alabama . . 

Arkansas . * 

California . . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida  . . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa ........  ... 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky . . 

IiOutBlana. ....... 

Maine . 

Maryland.  - . . 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota ...... . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey - 

New  York . 

North  Carolina.... 

Ohio . . . 

Oregon . 


26,  696 
57,555 
193,148 
83 
13,204 
281 
3, 151 
4, 063 
6,214 
4, 393 
432 
130 
5,931 
3,287 
4,114 
46,053 
4,690 
99,240 
'  13 


Pennsylvania . . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . 

Texas  . . . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia.... . . 

Wisconsin . . 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Territories . 

At  sea . 

Not  stated . . . 


7,581 

17,944 

5,121 


Africa . 

Australia . . . . 

Atlantic  Islands . 

Belgium . . . . 

British  America . 

Central  America . 

China . . 

Denmark . . . . . 

England . . . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

France . . . . . 

German  States : 

Austria .  2, 709 

Bavaria . .  3,150 

Baden .  2,701 

Hesse .  2, 017 

Nassau .  210 

Prussia .  7,797 

Wurtemberg .  1,581 

Germany,  (uot  spe¬ 
cified) . 18,390 


Total  Germany . . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  .. 
Greece  . . . . 


11,522 

3 

2,421 


Holland . 

Ireland . . . 

Italy . . . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Poland.. . . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . 

Scotland . 

Spain . . . 

Sweden  . . 

Sardinia  . . . . 

Switzerland . 

South  America . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey . . . 

West  Indies  . . 

Wales . 

Other  foreign  countries.. 


Aggregate  foreign . . 
Aggregate  native .. 


2,615 

28,072 


100, 081 
568,832 


Table  No.  G.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


OCCUPATIONS, 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Agents . . . 

Agricultural  implement  makers. 

Apprentices  . . 

Architects . 

Artists . . 

Auctioneers . . . . 

Auger-makers  - - - - 

Bakers . 

Bankers . . . 

Bank  officers . . . 

Barbers ... . . 

Barkeepers . . 

Basket-makers . . . . 

Blacksmiths . . 

Blind-makers . . 

Boarding-hottse  keepers . 

Boat-builders.  . . 

Boatmen  ............ _ _ _ 

Boiler-makers . . . 

Boneblack-makera . . 

Bookbinders . . 

Booksellers . . . 

Box-makers . . . . 

Brass-founders. . . . . . 

Brewers......... . . . . 

Bricklayers...... . . . 

Brick-makers . . . . . 

Bridge-builders . . . 

Brokers . . . . 

Broom-makers , . . . 

Brush-makers . . . . 

Builders.. . . . 

Button-makers . . 

Butchers . ....1 . 

Cabinet-makers ... . . . 

Car-builders . . . . 


290 

4 

523 

21 

69 

2 

214 

147 

21 

117 

65 

31 

2,609 

4 

103 

8 

164 

11 

24 

35 

24 

2 

196 

365 

352 

6 

48 

30 

10 

50 

3 

376 

711 

3 


Carpenters . . 

Carpet-makers . . . 

Carriers . 

Carters . 

Carvers . . . 

Cattle  dealers . . . 

Calkers . 

Chair-maker  a . . . 

Chandlers . . 

Chemists . . . 

Cigar-makers . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers. . 

Clerks . 

Coffee-mill  manufacturers . . 

Clergymen  — . . . 

Clock-makers . . 

Clothiers . 

Coach-makers . 

Collectors . . . . 

Corners . 

Commissioners . 

Commission  merchants . 

Composition-workers . 

Confectioners . 

Contractors . - . 

Conveyancers . 

Coopers .... . . . 

Coppersmiths . * . . 

Cuppers .  . . 

Curriers . 

Daguorreotypists . . . 

Dairymen . . 

Dealers . . . — 

Dentists . . . . 

Distillers . - ; . 

Domestics  . . . . 


6, 526 
5 

83 


16 

158 

32 

2 

61 

547 

2,082 

1 

1,208 


41 

136 

20 

87 

22 

15 

60 

56 

2 

807 

8 

9 

10 

74 

33 

166 

76 

38 

358 


Draughtsmen . * 

Drivers . . 

Drovers . 

Druggists . . . 

Dyers . 

Editors . 

Engravers . 

Expressmen . . 

Factory  hands . . 

Farmers . . . 

Farriers ................... 

Ferrymen . 

Firemen. . 

Fishermen . . . 

Florists . 

Flour  dealers . 

Founderymen . 

Fruiterers . 

Fumacemen . 

Furniture  dealers  . . . 

Furriers . . . 

Farm  laborers . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Gas-fitters.... . 

Gas-makers. . . 

Gate-keepers  .............. 

Gilders . . . 

Glass  manufacturers . 

Glaziers . . . 

Glovers . - 

Goldsmiths . . . 

Grocers... . . . . 

Gunsmiths...... . . 

Harness-makers . 

Hatters . 


3 
359 

35 

237 

26 

107 

22 

30 

7 

88,623 

18 

4 

3 
53 

6 

8 
47 

8 

2 

4 
2 

27, 196 
276 
10 
2 
7 
3 


3 

3 

710 

118 

292 

29 
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NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

84 

18 

55 

Starch  manufacturers . 

7 

Steamboatmen . . . . . 

12 

Stock  brokers . . 

138 

Stono  and  marble  cutters - s. . 

Storekeepers . . . 

1, 439 

Stove-makers . . . . . 

55 

3G 

3 

17 

103 

3 

Teachers . . . 

3 

<197 

Telegraph  operators . - . 

CO 

50 

13 

18 

13 

30 

738 

Traders . . . . 

Trimmers . . . . . 

Turners . 

Undertakers . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers _ T-„ _ .. _ r-,„T, _ 

283 

6 

12 

235 

Veterinarians  . . . . 

Vinegar-makers . . 

Vine  <1  refiners _ ....... _ _ _ 

133' 

30 

'Waggon-makers  . . . . 

398 

Watchmen . . . 

6 

820 

Weavers . 

6,137 

Wheelwrights . . . . . 

'Wl'itewash|*rs _ * _ 

16 

G 

58 

Wood  cutters . ----- . 

12 

3 

Wood  dealers . 

Wooden-ware  manufacturers . 

"Wool  combers  and  pfiwifiTii _ _ 

1,928 

lyool  flrtaWa _ _ ... _ 

5 

Wnnlnn  Truvnnfiietiircrs _ _ _ 

36 

"Well  diggers _ _ _ _ _ _ 

11 

Other  occupations  anti  unknown . . 

50 

22 

2 

Total . . . 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Horse  dealers . . 
Horticulturists  - 
Housekeepers.  - 

Hucksters . 

Hunters . . . 


Ice  dealers — . 

Innkeepers . . 

Insurance  officers  .......... 

Iron-founders . . . 

Ironmongers . . 

Iron-workers . 

Jewelers . 

Joiners - - - * . . 

Judges . . 

Laborers . . . 

Lawyers . . 

Lightning-rod  makers . 

Lime-burners . . 

Linseed  oil  manufacturers  . . 

Livery-stable  keepers . . 

Locksmiths . . . 

Lumbermen. . 

Laundresses . - . 

Machinists.. . . . 

Mantua-makers . . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners..  . . . . . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick) . .. 

Match-makers . . 

Mechanics.. . . 

Merchants . - . . 

Midwives  - -  ........... 

Milkmen  . . 

Millers  . . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Miners . . . 

Model-makers . 

Moulders . . 

Mould-makers  . . 

Musicians . . . 

Music  teachers . . . 

Nail  manufacturers . 

Newsmen . . 

Notaries  public . . . 

Nurses  . . . . 

Oculists . . . . 

Officers,  (public) . 

Oil-makers . . . 


15, 699 
1, 1G1 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Ostlers . . 

Overseers . 

Packers . . . .„ 

Painters . . 

Paper  dealers. . . . 

Paper-hangers . . . . . . 

Paper  manufacturers. . . . 

Pattern-makers . . 

Peddlers . . 

Photographers . . . 

Physicians..... . . 

Piano-forte  makers. . . . . . 

Pilots . 

Plasterers  . 

Plough-makers . . 

Plumbers...... . 

Porters . 

Potters.... . 

Pork  dealers. . . . 

Powder  manufacturers . . 

Printers . 

Produce  dealers . 

Professors. . 

Provision  dealers . 

Publishers . 

Pump-makers... . 

Quarrymen . . . 

Railroadmen . 

Refectory  keepers . 

Roofers . 

Ropo-makers . 

SaddlorB . . . 

Saloonkeepers . 

Sash-makers . . 

Sawyers . . 

Sculptors . . 

Seamstresses . . 

Servants  .  . . 

Sextons . 

Shepherds . 

Shingle-makers . . . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Shoehinders . 

Shoemakers . 

Showmen . 

Silversmiths . . 

Sisters  of  Charity . . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy . 

Soap-makers . 

Soda-makers . 


3,129 

1,005 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


Under  1.  1 

1  and  under  5.  1 

5  and  under  10.  j 

10  and  under  15.  j 

15  and  under  20.  | 

SO  and  under  30. 

i 

30  and  under  40.  j 

40  find  under  50. 

COUNTIES. 

1 

i 

1 

J£. 

F. 

at. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

* 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

Allen . . - . 

51 

51 

204 

190 

232 

214 

193 

171 

161 

163 

430 

294 

219 

M1l 

135 

83 

2 

Anderson . 

57 

41 

176 

175 

211 

156 

140 

138 

118 

10G 

266 

222 

202 

» 

96 

59 

3 

Atchison  . . 

131 

129 

526 

547 

523 

476 

392 

395 

350 

347 

1,136 

776 

6G5 

408 

371 

200 

4 

Bourbon . 

110 

10G 

420 

43B 

461 

43G 

393 

334 

324 

299 

780 

579 

413 

269 

218 

159 

5 

Breckenridge . 

64 

48 

238 

210 

246 

218 

200 

150 

152 

151 

445 

299 

259 

175 

123 

72 

6 

7 

133 

122 

331 

230 

197 

136 

104 

67 

Butler . . . . 

7 

33 

30 

30 

33 

18 

27 

23 

13 

61 

37 

37 

25 

15 

12 

8 

Chose . 

14 

10 

49 

56 

59 

47 

44 

47 

29 

39 

153 

61 

62 

43 

35 

23 

9 

Cloy . 

3 

1 

15 

15 

10 

5 

7 

8 

5 

6 

25 

18 

19 

10 

8 

2 

10 

Coffee . . . 

48 

40 

194 

178 

237 

19C 

174 

148 

137 

121 

385 

262 

233 

154 

108 

75 

11 

Davis . 

15 

15 

76 

84 

68 

07 

39 

46 

41 

42 

208 

117 

131 

62 

47 

27 

12 

13 

29 

578 

26 

565 

20 

497 

16 

Doniphan . . . .... 

141 

. 

146 

551 

545 

452 

409 

375 

903 

C91 

702 

446 

363 

244 

14 

15 

9 

9 

Douglas  -  . . 

151 

111 

613 

545 

521 

516 

483 

417 

409 

429 

1, 186 

871 

809 

448 

376 

256 

16 

Franklin . . 

40 

56 

194 

205 

216 

215 

185 

154 

128 

152 

418 

295 

293 

145 

HO 

82 

17 

4_ 

18 

Greenwood . 

J4 

16 

52 

46 

60 

44 

4G 

40 

48 

39 

104 

69 

49 

41 

35 

91 

19 

Hunter . - . . . 

4 

3 

10 

10 

12 

12 

9 

7 

4 

8 

20 

13 

11 

7 

9 

4 

20 

Jackson . . . . 

26 

20 

180 

151 

167 

151 

117 

118 

73 

92 

186 

170 

163 

126 

75 

52 

21 

'  Jefferson . . 

73 

82 

320 

.  299 

340 

280 

287. 

265 

233 

218 

581 

408 

346 

222 

175 

104 

22 

Johnson . . . 

55 

‘  82 

282 

310 

299 

308 

2G5 

234 

174 

227 

601 

422 

427  ! 

205 

174 

114 

23 

Leavenworth . . . 

231 

240 

861 

812 

750 

721 

551 

585 

497 

547 

1,700 

1,438 

1, 275 

765  : 

536 

300 

24  ; 

Linn . . . . . 

106 

88 

422 

453 

473 

47G 

389 

400 

331 

312 

747 

596 

474 

311 

237 

175 

25  ; 

Lykins . . 

86 

94 

326 

349 

382 

332 

306 

285 

271 

259 

613 

448 

376 

278 

203 

137 

26 

Madison  . . . 

11 

11 

48 

42 

41 

47 

37 

31 

35 

24 

81 

57 

52 

34 

29 

18 

27  | 

28  ! 

■  Marion . . . . 

3 

4 

4 

4 

x 

5 

5 

3 

3 

14 

6 

10 

6 

2 

1 

Marshall . 

45 

54 

156 

163 

147 

159 

141 

124 

91 

89 

323 

211 

194 

129 

102 

50 

29 

McGhee...... . 

15 

27 

99 

104 

112 

104 

115 

88 

82 

79 

169 

121 

82 

56 

65 

43 

30 

Morris........ . . 

12 

10 

44 

62 

61 

54 

43 

38 

34 

24 

129 

76 

69 

41 

26 

14 

31 

Nemeha . . . . 

31 

19 

182 

173 

207 

186 

123 

146 

106 

116 

282 

208 

214 

156 

107 

64 

32 

Osage . 

14 

21 

72 

79 

76 

79 

67 

59 

45 

59 

154 

108 

109 

52 

45 

29 

33 

34 

35 

Otoo  _ _  _ _  . 

1 

12 

104 

12 

128 

20 

105 

12 

100 

19 

94 

14 

62 

13 

68 

16 

74 

31 

177 

14 

143 

11 

140 

12 

91 

9 

7 

21 

23 

67 

51 

Riley . . . 

24 

16 

73 

58 

78 

75 

54 

59 

62 

219 

113 

126 

66 

47 

29 

3G 

Slmwaee . . 

59 

67 

201 

205 

212 

222 

179 

ISO 

153 

213 

498 

340 

306 

189 

176 

114 

37 

Wabaunsee.. . . 

12 

17 

61 

59 

69 

60 

60 

52 

43 

45 

141 

78 

121 

71 

51 

29 

38 

1  Washington  . . 

1 

7 

32 

25 

21 

22 

22 

16 

20 

15 

72 

39 

37 

13 

17 

9 

39 

40 

Wilson 

3 

3 

1 

x 

3 

1 

8 

5 

1 

1 

Woodson . . ... 

26 

22 

101 

93 

99 

105 

105 

87 

68 

83 

192 

115 

130 

72 

68 

41 

41 

Wyandott . 

37 

32 

154 

161 

145 

148 

L32 

134 

95 

129 

303 

234 

233 

160 

128 

68 

Total . . . 

1,803 

1,772 

7,343 

7,234 

7,512 

7,026 

6,129 

5,656 

4,982 

5,118 

14,180 

10,227 

9,241 

5,714 

4, 518 

2,854 
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Table  No.  1. — POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED. 

1  I  Under  1,  I  1  and  u 

nder  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15, 

15  and  under  20.  20  and  under  30.  30  and  u 

nder  40.  40  and  under  50. 

COUNTIES. 

i 

M. 

p:  m. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  P.  M.  P.  M. 

P.  M.  P. 

A1_ 

i 

J 

0 

. 

„ 

10  Leavenworth .  2 

0  7 

20 

1G 

23 

18 

13 

7  10  30  42  26 

22  11  12 

2 

.  1 

15  ’Vfynfl^t.t, _ _ _ , 

.  ..T  1 

3 

1 

* 

3 

4  2  5  7  5 

2  1  . 

Total . 8 

10  21 

42 

38 

47 

45 

39 

25  30  57  77  44 

40  25  22 1 

INDIAN. 

.  1  . 

6  Wyandotfc . 

4  3 

7 

8 

11 

13 

11 

10  12  15  1G  5 

G  6  7 

Total .  2 

4  3 

8 

11 

11 

18 

14 

17  24  18  20  6 

8  8  7 

Aggregatt 


1,786 


7,561 


5,709 


9, 991 
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FREE  COLOUKD. 


50  and  under  GO. 

GO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  00. 

00  and  under  100. 

Abov 

olOO. 

Ago  unk’wn. 

Total. 

Aggregate 

COUNTIES. 

.M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

V. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

3 

3 

19 

17 

36 

x 

_ r 

i 

32 

S3 

63 

3 

1 

1 

19 

22 

41 

4 

4 

Douglas . . 

A 

4 

8 

Hunter . 

1 

0 

9 

11 

20 

Jefferson . . 

G 

128 

1C7 

295 

Leavenworth . 

1 

1 

Linn . 

30 

30 

GO 

JIcGhoo - - - 

9 

15 

24 

Otoo . . 

4 

4 

8 

Shawnco . 

2 

1 

24 

24 

48 

"Wyandott . . . 

18 

0 

9 

28G 

339 

G25 

— . . . .  . 

INDIAN. 


1 

10 

9 

1 

4 

78 

1 

16 

7 

141 

Bourbon . 

. 

6 

13 

1 

3  ] 

G3 

Doniphan . 

a 

Lykina . 

. 

McGhee . 

3 

4 

. 1 

Wyandott . 

3 

r 

86  j 

103 

189 

SLAVE. 


2  2  AndcrBou 


AGGREGATE. 


2,117 

13 

1,354 

18 

745 

9 

4G3 

9 

144 

1 

1  104 

5 

21 

26 

3 

1  | 

3 

!  C5 

30 

58,806 

28G 

47, 584 

339 

2 

103 

106, 300 

023 

180 

Total  Trbltoa . 

Total  free  colored. 

Total  slaves . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

7 

86 

Total  IndtauB . 

2,133 

1,370 

|  754 

|  477 

145 

|  109 

21 

.  2G 

3 

1  : 

3 

G5 

30 

59,178 

1 

48,028 

107  206 

21 
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Table  Ho.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

SLAVE. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

1,720 

1,331 

4,283 

3,303 

1,803 

1,462 

239 

470 

97 

1,007 

G30 

230 

4,408 

40 

4,814 

1,073 

14 

428 

84 

1,030 

2,487 

2.307 

0,000 

3,385 

2,003 

350 

43 

1,207 

785 

433 

1,321 

G13 

127 

830 

720 

1,911 

590 

229 

16 

834 

1.308 

1,359 

1, 0G7 

3,410 

2,731 

1,392 

1,125 

193 

338 

G6 

1,235 

4S2 

142 

3,634 

42 

3,789 

1,357 

5 

331 

G6 

906 

1,  952 

1,967 

5,615 

2,950 

2,285 

280 

29 

1,013 

650 

332 

1,115 

500 

87 

09 9 

504 

1,594 

433 

154 

11 

654 

1, 193 

3,079 

2,398 

7,093 

0,030 

3,197 

2,007 

432 

808 

1G3 

2,842 

1,102 

378 

8,042 

88 

8,633 

3,030 

10 

750 

150 

1,93G 

4,439 

4,304 

12,311 

6,335 

4,980 

030 

74 

2,280 

1,435 

770 

3, 430 

1,113 

214 

1,529 

1.224 

3,505 

1,023 

383 

27 

1,483 

2,561 

3 

3 

2 

2 

19 

32 

17 

33 

36 

65 

m 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

19 

22 

41 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

Jackson . . . . . 

Jefferson . . . . . . 

9 

n 

20 

Johnson . . . . . 

T  <p  riven  worlli _ _ _ _ _ r _ 

128 

1 

1G7 

295 

1  1 

Lykius . . . 

Madison  . . . . 

Marion......... . 

Marshall . . . 

McGhee . 

30 

30 

60 

Morris...... . - . 

. i 

Nemelia . . . . . . . . 

Os  ago . . . . . 

Otoo  _ _ _ .... _ _ TT _ 

9 

15 

24 

Pottawatomie  . . . . . 

Kilcy . 

Sliawneo . . . 

4 

4 

8 

■Wabaunsee . 

'Washington . . . . . 

■Wilson . . 

"Woodson . . . . . . . 

Wyandoit . . .  _ 

24 

24 

48 

Total . . . . 

58,892 

47,687 

106,579 

286 

339 

625 

!  2 

2 

Aggregate. 


3,083 
2,400 
7,729 
0,101 
3,197 
2,007 
437 
808 
163 
2,843 
1,163 
378 
8,083 
68 
o,  037 
3,030 
ID 
759 
103 
1,936 
4,409 
4, 364 
13, 606 
6,336 
4, 9S0 
636 
74 

2,280 

1,501 

770 

2,430 

1,113 

233 

1,529 

1,224 

3,513 

1,023 

383 


2,609 


107,206 


Note.— 189  Indians  includod  in  white  population ;  of  the  free  colored  population  120  are  male  and  146  femalo  mulattoes. 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  Sea. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE, 

M. 

F, 

Total, 

170 

433 

304 

361 

794 

41 

37 

78 

Boeder 

145 

334 

Wilkcr 

291 

653 

130  j 

99 

235 

1,489 

470 

1,098 

2,  SS7 
813 

378 

,,  , 

196 

446 

„  a 

230 

t 

349 

022 

1,096 

G33 

273 

5G8 

1,225 

149 

218 

477 

81 

130 

307 

813 

305 

236  | 

541 

142  . 

353 

151 

337 

201 

1G5 

3GG 

503 

377 

895 

280 

G37 

Ledmin 

au 

383 

278 

6GG 

CO 

156 

62 

41 

103 

98 

78 

17G 

121 

77 

193 

Toledo . . . 

. do . 

93 

82 

175 

Coffee . 

293 

235 

528 

TlfidlngfoTI  _ - _ ... _ ...... 

264 

216 

197 

401 

California . . . 

153 

369 

353 

208  ; 

621 

Neosho.  . . . . 

180 

151  | 

331 

Ottumwa  ...... ........................ 

213 

103  1 

376 

PotiawaVomio .  ,,in- _  _ ..... 

88 

68 

156 

Ttorr Onk.  ,  , _ T _ ............ 

Doniphan . . . . 

401 

315 

746 

735 

608 

1, 5-13 

El  wcn/l  ..  _ ................... 

321 

25G 

577 

Iowa  point 

93G 

745 

1  1, 081 

Atari  on . . . .  . . 

357 

307 

064 

Washington . - . . . 

617 

464 

1,081 

Wayna. , _ ..... _ .............. 

GG5 

587 

1,252 

^V'n|f  Klypp  _  , , _ _ 

376 

322 

693 

Clinton. . . . . . . 

Douglas... . . . 

366 

289 

655 

T^iflnrn.  f _ , _  _ _ _ 

344 

255 

599 

TTaiMyncn  _  _ r _ .... _ 

379 

294 

673 

TiftWranpo  r .  _  r  r  f _  _ r _ 

969 

670 

1,045 

T.r  compt.au  ..  _ _ _ 

500 

417 

917 

Marlon _ _ _ 

234 

182 

416 

■Pnlmy^fl,  r .  ..  _ 

837 

079 

1,510 

1,281 

Wakarasa  .  ........... 

708 

573 

Willow  Springs. ...  ,  „ ,  .  _ r--r _ 

507 

424 

931 

Ceniropolift  _  r _ __r _ _ _ 

Franklin. _ _ _ 

405 

1  332 

737 

Ohio . . . 

308 

253 

561 

Ottawa.  - . _ r, _ _ 

. do . . . . . 

296 

246 

542 

Peoria _ , _ „ , _ _ _ _ 

399 

324 

723 

Potfawfitonii  o 

265 

202 

467 

Eureka . . . . . 

Greenwood . . . . 

279 

215 

494 

OTGenflnlrl  . 

38 

37 

75 

Pleasant Grovo  . . . . 

111 

79 

190 

Douglas .  r .  . 

Jackson  _ _ _ ...... _ 

268 

245 

513 

Eranklln . . . . . 

_ do . . . . 

276 

233 

509 

Holton . . . . . . . 

84 

70 

154 

Jefferson . . . 

402 

358 

760 

FREE  COLORED. 


Aggregate. 


304 

794 

*80 

334 

C53 

235 
2,016 

848 

446 

236 
G22 

1,096 
033 
1,232 
140 
477 
136 
843 
541 
358 
327 
3GG 
805 
657 
380 
GOO 
156 
103 
176 
198 
175 
523 
4G.I 
369 
621 
331 
376 
156 
746 
1, 343 
584 
1, 686 
G65 
1,083 
1,262 
714 
655 
599 
673 
1,645 
017 
410 
\  510 
1,285 
031 
737 
561 
543 
723 
467 
494 
75 
190 
513 
509 
151 
760 


*  Two  female  slaves  are  included  in  tlio  aggregate  for  Ozark,  Anderson  county. 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 
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Note. — No  return,  of  subdivisions  for  the  counties  of  Allen,  Bourbon,  Butler,  Clny,  Davis,  Dickinson,  Dorn,  Godfrey,  Hunter,  Marlon,  McGhee,  Otoo,  Hiloy,  and  Wilaon. 


Table  No.  4. — FIIEE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  born. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 

Total  foreign  bom. 

j 

i 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

nr. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

p, 

Total. 

M 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

2, 231 

0G 

107 

15 

G,  434 

797 

498 

7 

-SMI 

31 

30 

01 

i  ’  iw 

1 

70 

1 

2G 

89 

1 

| 

1 

819 

197 

117 

314 

i 

1.163 

130 

85 

143 

1 

15 

19 

34 

| 

(i  nan 

tw,,1 

16 

| 

88 

"n^nglns 

U  Ifil 

i 

Ti’ran^lJn  - 

1, 304 

! 

3.  03ft 

f}nflf^y 

14 

19 

i 

19 

9 

33 

750 

, ,  r 

131 

3 

g 

10 

9 

19 

158 

Tm>1r«n^ 

9SG  : 

2  202  i 

8?7 

1  8G3 

° 

44 

29 

73 

_rpfflirflnTT 

1, 835  j 

4, 097 

1 

5 

8 

7 

15 

4, 117 

225 . 

117 

342 

342 

4, 459 

.TnTinflftti 

2,134  1 

1,847 

3,981  ! 

4  | 

3,931 

203  i 

120 

383 

3S3 

4, 304 

4  094 

4G 

02  ' 

108 

81 

105 

180 

9,087 
0, 137 

1, 997 

1,521 

3,518 

1 

1 

3,019 

T.fipi 

3  "53 

2,883  i 

C  130 

132 

07 

199 

199 

2,336 

2  192  1 

4  723 

4,728 

159 

93 

252 

252 

980 

328  1 

263  1 

591  ' 

..I . 

591 

28  i 

17 

.  45 

45 

030 

^nr,nn 

30 

27 

GO 

i 

00 

0 

8 

8 

74 

Mm-rtiiH 

2, 007 

892 

1  989 

i 

1,  GS9 

170  : 

121 

1  291 

291 

.280 

McGhee 

027  i 

1  307 

23 

24 

47 

7 

12 

1, 433 

45  ! 

23 

08 

08 

^7 

313 

712  ! 

712 

41  j 

17 

j  58 

58 

i 

Vjinit,h, 

1  TXJ 

972 

2,  095 

.  A...J  ... 

2,095 

198  : 

143 

341  | 

341 

2,436 

514 

118 

447  . 
85  i 

961 

!  i 

9G1 

99 

53 

152 

153 

1. 113 

Otoe . 

203 

6 

10  : 

10 

3 

r 

8 

227  i 

9  j 

2 

U  1 

11 

238 
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Table  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  bora. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  foreign  bom. 

Aggregate  population. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,306 

85 

223 

1,529 

Riley  ■ 

1,022 

133 

69 

202 

202 

1, 221 

1,750 

1 

161 

102 

2G3 

263 

3,513 

®  on 

3’lG5 

155 

103 

258 

258 

1,023 

"WnaLInn+nn 

188 

136 

41 

18 

59 

59 

383 

27 

lomi 

759 

75 

41 

116 

116 

1,488 

Wmiiwlnff 

1  0fr 

990 

24 

24 

48 

2,103 

303 

203 

506 

DOG 

2,609 

_,055 

Total . 

51, 174 

42, 715 

93,889 

166 

193 

350 

119 

146 

265 

94,513 

7,718 

4,972 

12, 690 

1 

1 

12,  GDI  : 

107,  B04 

NOTE. — 189  Indiana  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . . 

California . . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware.... .. 

Florida. . . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana - - 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

,  New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.... 

New  York...... 

North  Carolina . 
Ohio  ........... 

Oregon  ...... .. 


170 
9, 307 
9,945 
4,003 
10, 997 
G,55G 
114 


1,282 
1, 137 


11,  350 
466 
499 
0,331 
1,234 
11,617 


Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina  _ _ _  - . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . . . 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

Territories . 

At  sea . 

Not  stated . 

Aggregate  uativo 


3,487 

1,351 


Asia.. . 

Africa . - . 

Australia . .... 

Atlantic  Islands . 

Belgium . 

British  America . 

Central  America ....... 

China . . . 

Denmark . . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 
Franco . 


German  States: 

Austria . .  87 

Bavaria .  134 

Baden .  164 

Hokso  . . 71 

Nassau . . .  5 

Prussia .  530 

Wurtemberg .  103 

Germany,  (not  speci¬ 
fied) . . . 3,224 


Total  Germany . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)... 
Greoco . . . 


Holland . . 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Mexico . 

Norway . . 

Portugal . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . 

Scotland . .............. 

Spain . . . 

Sweden . 

Sardinia. . 

Switzerland . . 

South  America . 

Sandwich  Islands ....... 

Turkey . 

West  Indies . 

Wales . . 

Othor  foreign  countries. . 

Aggrcgnto  foreign.  -  - 

Aggregate  native  ... 


12,691 

94,514 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS, 

NO.  OF. 

40 

rt 

12 

7 

Gardenera  and  nurserymen . . 

G2 

54 

2 

38 

50 

483 

27 

27 

159 

3 

23 

G 

45 

82 

35 

49 

37 

MnphfnlRfg 

35 

4 

Di  Inntua-m  alcav  a . 

42 

12 

Mariners _ _ _ 

3 

Murlcotniofl 

5 

15 

Masons,  (stone  ivnfl  hrleli) _  .  _ 

349 

147 

Mechanics . . . . 

27 

•  40Q 

G42 

207 

Milkmen . 

2 

G 

Millers . . . 

13G 

25 

Milliners . . . 

28 

G 

18 

Millwrights . . . 

Minoru  ..  r i- -  _ ,  . 

4G 

35 

10 

Mouldors . 

8 

18 

Musicians . . 

13 

48 

Music  teachers . 1 . 

6 

2 

Notaries  public . 

3 

9 

Nurses . . . . 

6 

10 

Office1’?*  (public) 

117 

5 

Ostlers . 

23 

14 

Packers . 

3 

6 

Painters . 

04 

51 

6 

Pattern-makers . . . . . 

3 

4 

PeddlarB . . . 

1G 

65 

Physicians . 

376 

24 

Pilots . 

10 

5 

Plasterers . . 

123 

15,573 

Porters..... . . . . 

11 

OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


Agents . 

Agricultural  implement  makers. . 

Apprentices . 

Architects . 

Artists . 

Auctioneers . . . 


BukerB ............. _ .... 

Bankers  - . . 

Bank  officers . ; . 

Barbers . . . ..... 

Barkeepers . . . 

Blacksmiths . 

Boarding-houso  keepers . 

Boatmen . . . . 

Bookbinders . 

Booksellers...,. . 

Brewers . 

Bricklayers . . . 

Brick-makers . 

Brokers . . . 

Builders . 

Butchers . 

Cabinet-makers . 

Carpenters  . 

Carriers . 

Carters . 

Cattle  dealers. . 

Chair-makers . 

Chandlers . .  A*  *.... 

Cigar-makers . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers  . . 

Clerks . . 

Clergymen . 

Clothiers . . 

Coach-makers . . . . 

Commission  merchants . . 

Confeeiionors . 

Contractors . 

Cooks . 

Coopers . . 

Curriers . 


DaguorreotypiBts  - 

Dairymen . 

Dealers . 

Dentists . . 

Distillers . 

Drivers . . 

Drovers . 

Druggists . 

Editors  . . 

Expressmen . 

Earners . 


Bettors . . . 

Printers . . . ... 

Professors . 

Publishers . 

Pump-makers . 

Bag  collectors . 

Enilrond  men . 

Refectory  keepers . 

Roofers . 

Saddlers . . . . 

.Soil-makers . . 

Saloon  keepers . 

Sawyers . 

Scale-makers . 

Seamstresses . . . . 

Servants . . ....... 

Shiiiglo-makcra . . . . 

Ship-carpenters . . . 

Shoemakers . 

Silversmiths . 

Soap-makers . 

Soda  manufacturers . 

Speculators . 

Sphmera . . . 

Stationers . . 

Steamhontmon . 

Stewards . 

Stouo  and  mnrblo  cutters . 

Storekeepers . 

Students . 

Surveyors . 

Tailors . 

Tuiloresses . 

Tnnnors . 

Teachers . 

Teamsters........... . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . . . 

Traders . 

Turners . . . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . . . 

Vinegar-makers . 

Watchmen . 

Watch-makers . 

Weavers . 

WhoelwrigRts . . . 

Wino  and  liquor  dealers . 

Wood  dealers . 

Well-diggers . . . . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown  - . 


Total.. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1, 

1  and  under  5. 

5  anil  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50.  | 

11. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

IL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

IL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Adah' . 

150 

129 

539 

SIS 

008 

398 

003 

502 

408 

462 

636 

G7B 

386 

387 

273 

S72 

a 

Allen . 

131 

127 

401 

478 

517 

523 

51G 

565 

452 

409 

705 

70G 

401 

423 

828 

236 

4 

Bollard . 

126 

104 

455 

482 

40D 

480 

478 

404 

404 

400 

733 

585 

us 

300 

20G 

231 

5 

Barren . 

199 

198 

825 

708 

923 

802 

860 

819 

709 

772 

.  1, 009 

1,053 

701 

057 

490 

40!) 

6 

Bath . . 

143 

ICO 

044 

024 

720 

079 

697 

619 

530 

513 

C83 

727 

084 

523 

80S 

an 

7 

Boono . - . 

143 

143 

5S8 

G13 

697 

071 

575 

514 

549 

001 

872 

782 

028 

523 

397 

337 

8 

Bourbon . 

11G 

108 

4GG 

412 

405 

445 

398 

435 

401 

419 

832 

044 

614 

441 

431 

85  J 

9 

Boyd . 

97 

105 

414 

431 

448 

442 

375 

393 

332 

326 

530 

513 

341 

280 

,210 

108 

10 

Boylo . ..... 

71 

09 

324 

314 

383 

300 

328 

308 

383 

332 

H7 

430 

343 

317 

249 

21)9 

13 

Breathitt . . 

03 

90 

410 

3S2 

394 

437 

337 

323 

272 

204 

369 

350 

240 

230 

130 

119 

13 

Breckinridge  . . 

205 

200 

098 

730 

833 

791 

757 

739 

590 

050 

992 

870 

052 

514 

394 

301 

14 

Bullitt . . . 

02 

no 

350 

305 

400 

414 

382 

301 

322 

313 

541 

472 

387 

307 

204 

233 

15 

Butler . 

133 

119 

522 

483 

G07 

533 

518 

463 

381 

395 

008 

010 

382 

3G1 

,  837 

239 

IB 

Caldwoll . . 

100 

11G 

4G0 

411 

532 

520 

519 

489 

429 

354 

585 

544 

383 

370- 

207 

22(5 

17 

Calloway  . . . 

142 

140 

DOS 

037 

047 

590 

535 

557 

491 

487 

792 

741 

483 

41G 

286 

282 

18 

Campbell . 

303 

357 

1,480 

1, 445 

1,510 

1, 514 

1, 135 

1, 211 

920 

1,020 

1, 813 

1,770 

1, 508 

1, 341 

963 

755 

19 

Carroll . 

103 

00 

350 

343 

400 

407 

314 

320 

285 

332 

007 

452 

320 

2S2 

243 

SLL 

Carter 

21 

Casey . . 

1X4 

115 

390 

403 

447 

453 

375 

3G3 

300 

318 

453 

520 

307 

202 

187 

209 

22 

Christian  .  - . . 

186 

163 

635 

031 

797 

731 

802 

055 

070 

630 

1,243 

1,032 

803 

631 

499 

418 

414 

410 

352 

250 

24 

Clay . 

120 

124 

514 

449 

419 

407 

320 

353 

452 

495 

2GS 

290 

205 

102 

25 

Clinton . . -  - 

131 

91 

309 

370 

45S 

400 

398 

357 

321 

329 

418 

400 

200 

299 

172 

190 

2G 

Crittenden . 

152 

158 

511 

510 

010 

571 

501 

591 

441 

453 

741 

GOD 

473 

392 

301 

214 

27 

Cumberland . 

113 

106 

3S5 

386 

447 

416 

420 

412 

315 

335 

503 

494 

280 

324 

213 

SOI 

28 

Daviess . 

213 

207 

847 

704 

887 

883 

792 

738 

080 

040 

1, 217 

1, 023 

800 

598 

493 

4(1(1 

29 

Edmondson . 

77 

05 

323 

283 

343 

335 

350 

307 

252 

251 

304 

328 

212 

233 

144 

137 

30 

Estill . 

110 

120 

450 

471 

609 

528 

473 

399 

375 

303 

512 

493 

322 

303 

21G 

202 

81 

Fayette . . . 

183 

109 

024 

GSS 

090 

034 

070 

049 

025 

719 

1, 141 

1, 041 

693 

739 

030 

593 

33 

Fleming  . . . . . 

177 

141 

G94 

on 

714 

092 

G59 

G44 

002 

500 

80S 

885 

595 

519 

454 

411 

33 

Floyd . 

107 

90 

551 

443 

534 

|  520 

403 

423 

320 

|  342 

405 

520 

320 

279 

100 

195 

U4 

Franklin . . . ! 

125 

134 

493 

4S6 

014 

501 

501 

519 

549 

489 

904 

722 

500 

443 

415 

342 

33 

Fulton . 

03 

02 

238 

248 

293 

269 

245 

280 

200 

202  : 

470 

301 

337 

234 

101 

138 

3G 

fr  nil  lit  in _ _ _ 

63 

G4 

278 

270 

331 

337 

290 

293  . 

240 

202 

384 

352 

210  , 

207 

188 

149 

37 

Garrard . 

90 

89 

428 

|  337 

491 

018 

447 

450 

413 

420 

'597 

480 

400 

354 

280 

281 

38 

Grant . 

11G 

128 

552 

!  491  i 

590 

004 

497 

503 

420 

434 

032 

502 

446 

411 

327 

255 

3'J 

40 

Graves . 

153 

143 

141 

132 

1, 025 
531 

,  907 

1,001 

590 

1,039 

590 

1,013 

500 

919 

758 

442 

783  _ 
402 

1,240 

597 

1, 107 

508  , 

776 
307  | 

053 

432 

403 

231 

250 

■il 

Greene.. . - . 

108 

114 

413 

375 

451 

478 

'410 

441  | 

383 

399 

515 

533 

324  | 

314  ; 

210  i 

21!) 

43 

Greenup . 

148 

143 

002 

025 

598 

045 

507 

510 

476 

448 

775 

710 

490 

430 

314 

239 

43 

Hancock . . 

104 

95 

389  | 

307 

409 

368 

357 

311 

285 

307 

491 

444 

353  , 

298 

217  , 

192 

44 

'Hardin 

213 

185 

863 

741 

885 

874 

872 

782 

701 

712  ; 

1, 150 

1,071  i 

717  i 

716 

521  i 

455 

45 

Harlan _ 

119 

101 

473 

423 

489 

436 

350 

370 

253 

317 

393 

432 

241 

258 

147 

111 

40 

Harrison . . . 

140 

120 

634 

J99 

0G5 

082 

070 

500 

!  G01 

933 

810 

084 

010  ! 

470 

.  350 

47 

Hart . . . 

151 

138 

023  : 

527 

632 

C27 

599 

025 

504 

528 

783 

725 

500  i 

491 

327 

310 

48 

Heudcrsoa . 

112 

139 

549 

500 

015 

544 

542 

522  ; 

4GG 

493 

038 

701 

550 

419 

379 

290 

49 

Hoary . wtfaikfa . 

108 

141 

538 

498 

030 

547 

532 

503 

531 

507  | 

835 

728 

510 

453 

350 

331 

SO 

Hickman . . . 

112 

no 

379 

334 

411 

407 

344 

!  313 

324 

1  311 

G57 

545 

435 

291  : 

214 

j  155 

51 

Hopkins . . 

160 

174 

'  074 

044. 

703 

710 

708 

003 

537 

501 

691 

832 

596  ; 

492 

333 

310 

53 

Jackson . . 

54 

49 

250 

234 

318 

234 

217 

!  247  | 

174 

157  . 

211  . 

215 

147 

144 

•85 

■  87 

53 

Jefferson......... . 

1,407 

1,310 

4,837 

4, 949 

4,539 

4,718 

3, 600 

;  3,723 

3,300 

4,092  , 

8, 529  ; 

7,GG0 

6,827  | 

I  5,336 

i  3,608 

2,808  : 

54 

Jessamine . . 

94 

80 

36G 

299 

389 

369 

339 

333 

327 

323 

538 

4G3 

357  ; 

303  j 

250 

3,94 

£5 

Johnson . — . . 

100 

119 

417 

417 

402 

409 

389 

361 

321 

291 

414 

410 

200 

255 

1  140 

139  ! 

5G 

Kenton... . . . 

503 

400 

■  1,756 

1, 018 

1,714 

1, 707 

1,204 

1,259 

1, 113 

1, 359 

2,151 

2, 333 

:  1,854 

1,030 

1,171 

1,028 

57 

Knox . 

131 

91 

493  ! 

480 

577 

574 

496 

475 

392 

437 

058 

574 

353 

380 

239  | 

220 

58 

La  Kuo . . . . 

92 

97 

412 

389 

459 

403 

404; 

399 

357  : 

306 

483 

485 

354 

I  331 

226 

222 

59 

Laurel . . 

93  : 

93 

394 

307 

409 

415 

378  ; 

388 

303  i 

313 

413 

451 

253 

259 

193  , 

184 

GO 

7 mwrcnc"  -  -  -  _ 

52 

09 

G57 

645 

010 

546  i 

500 

405  ! 

405 

034 

000 

413 

349 

233 

211 

61 

Letcher . . . 

78 

104 

319 

297 

358 

328 

283 

205 

211 

199 

278 

300  : 

181  j 

109  : 

103 

101 

C3 

Lewis . 

120 

131 

532 

490 

612 

627 

548 

554 

497 

459 

650 

060 

401 

425 

322 

290 

63 

Lincoln . . 

94 

89 

451 

470 

547 

522 

490 

407 

363 

38G 

612 

573  i 

387 

|  381  i 

315 

201 

64 

Livingston . . . 

96 

90 

422 

383 

488 

425 

403 

415 

339 

348 

548 

526  : 

301  i 

[  294  j 

227 

180 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  GO. 

CO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

202 

171 

100 

104 

44 

44 

164 

134 

104 

85 

39 

40 

160 

138 

97 

98 

23 

23 

148 

123 

74 

57 

18 

16 

303 

271 

159 

154 

80 

75 

241 

182 

160 

118 

52 

58 

278 

248 

103 

108 

62 

50 

236 

189 

167 

145 

53 

54 

164 

107 

53 

53 

21 

12 

161 

116 

95 

71 

47 

54 

253 

223 

151 

122 

55 

55 

86 

89 

39 

44 

18 

11 

258 

210 

125 

129 

4G 

53 

144 

123 

82 

G5 

35 

32 

177 

148 

G7 

GO 

31 

28 

168 

150 

75 

70 

32 

28 

188 

1G3 

91 

90 

38 

37 

51G 

402 

223 

228 

GG 

74 

146 

121 

94 

74 

09 

29 

177 

139 

98 

78 

26 

24 

146 

128 

87 

G2 

33 

30 

307 

279 

1GG 

148 

56 

57 

177 

!  161 

121 

123 

62 

58 

121 

98 

52 

43 

23 

20 

121 

137 

66 

57 

36 

29 

182 

154 

83 

58 

30 

23 

136 

119 

71 

G7 

33 

30 

303 

207 

122 

97 

40 

42 

00 

77 

C2 

44 

21 

21 

150 

lie 

94 

58 

34 

25 

354 

329 

202 

192 

88 

91 

301 

247 

188 

189 

80 

74 

109 

70 

61 

52 

!  23 

23 

300 

213 

142 

127 

68 

55 

80 

85 

47 

i  46 

10 

3 

118 

90 

GO 

52 

19 

26 

174 

165 

99 

106 

55 

48 

171 

153 

113 

98 

43 

45 

311 

243 

136 

125 

5G 

2G 

165 

148 

73 

54 

25 

36 

ieo 

138 

96 

90 

32 

44 

106 

152 

8B 

74 

33 

32 

119 

87 

52 

58 

22 

19 

336 

295 

159 

154 

G3 

74 

113 

84 

66 

£7 

22 

30 

299 

251 

138 

151 

G4 

GO 

218 

156 

142 

111 

47 

41 

215 

152 

93 

90 

42 

35 

248 

170 

147 

129 

49 

49 

126 

114 

50 

46 

12 

14 

218 

165 

122 

112 

30 

35 

G6 

47 

30 

34 

13 

9 

1,724 

1,47D 

782 

851 

224 

283 

157 

155 

104 

94 

37 

GO 

99 

85 

53 

54 

25 

17 

603 

467 

285 

260 

83 

99 

159 

141 

86 

G5 

47 

35 

149 

114 

78 

73 

44 

35 

106 

97 

57 

50 

19 

32 

151 

138 

72 

5G 

40 

26 

62 

41 

33 

30 

20 

11 

209 

174 

122 

92 

56 

33 

.  181 

131 

98 

97 

54 

51 

121 

116 

66 

55 

33 

22 

80  and  under  90. 


M.  F. 


8 

13 

14 
G 

23 

1G 

17 

1G 


12 

15 

8 

8 

31 

20 

IB 

14 


6 

14 

9 

12 

G 

4 

8 

13 

13 
10 
17 
17 

14 
7 

10 

G 

ID 

9 


22 

17 

13 

15 

2 

8 

20 

8 

11 

G 

15 

13 


14 
23 

G 

9 

17 

4 

3 

3 

49 

11 

G 

17 

12 

G 

13 

1G 

*5 

20 

15 
3 


15 

20 

8 

21 

5 
9 

7 
1 

1G 

8 
11 

8 

19 

17 

6 
13 

10 

G 

9 

7  j 


12 

17 


G 

23 

8 

4 

7 

1G 

4 

3 

9 

2 

21 

14 

3 

14 


9 

3 
56 
16 

G 

32 

10 

8 

11 

9 

8 

9 

15 

4 


90andundorl00. 

Above  100. 

(Ageunkn’u 

l 

51. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

51. 

F. 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

X 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

o 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

x 

x 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

8 

o 

3 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

7 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

37 

35 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

o 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

a 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

8 

l 

3 

3 

2 

<y 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1  . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

l 

1 

:.J . 1 

Total. 

Agew-'giito. 

COUXTIES. 

M. 

F. 

3,968 

3, 879 

7, 847 

Adair . 

i 

3,811 

3,814 

7, 625 

Alien . 

3 

3,101 

2,932 

6,  033 

AnderBon....  ✓... 

3 

3,653 

3,291 

6,913 

Ballard . 

4 

6,406 

0,133 

12, 539 

Barron. . 

5 

4,874 

4,598 

9,472 

4.9G1 

4,413 

9,403 

Boone . 

7 

4,225 

3,568 

7,793 

Bourbon . . 

8 

3,003 

2,868 

5,871 

Boyd . 

9 

2,921 

2.GG9 

5,  590 

Boylo . 

10 

5,256 

4,932 

10, 188 

Bracken . . 

11 

2,415 

2,335 

4,750 

Breathitt . 

12 

5,565 

5,314 

10,879 

Breckinridge . 

13 

3,012 

2,803 

5,815 

Bullitt . . 

14 

3,673 

3,459 

7,132 

Butler  . . 

15 

3,575 

3,208 

6,873 

Caldwell . . 

1G 

4,359 

4,050 

8,409 

Calloway . 

17 

10,533 

10, 168 

20, 701 

Campbell . 

18 

2,e39 

2,652 

5, 491 

Carroll . 

in 

4,32G 

3,844 

8,170 

Carter . 

20 

2,870 

2,873 

5,743 

Casey . 

21 

6,189 

5,430 

11,  019 

Christian . 

22 

3,038 

3,003 

6, 041 

Clny . 

24 

2, 763 

2,741 

5, 503 

Clinton . 

25 

2,972 

2, 902 

5,874 

Cumberland . 

27 

G,  408 

5, 550 

11,058 

Daviess . 

28 

2,215 

2, 146 

4,361 

Edmondson . 

29 

6,363 

Eatill . . 

30 

G,  097 

5,802 

13,899 

Fayette . 

31 

5,312 

5,017 

10,359 

Fleming . _J 

32 

3,175 

2,993 

6, 108 

FJojul . 

33 

4,749  j 

4,  111 

8,860 

Franklin . . 

34 

2,189 

2,031 

4,220 

Fulton . . . 

35 

2, 22G 

2,108 

4,  33-1 

Gallatin . 

36 

3,514 

!  3,313 

6,857 

Garrard . 

37 

3,929 

3, 701 

7, 630 

Grant . . . 

38 

7,010 

G,  37G 

13, 386 

Graves . 

39 

3,762 

3, 816 

7,028 

Grayson . 

40 

3, 1G0 

3, 1G3 

0,323 

Greene . 

41 

4,337 

4, 013 

8, 350 

Groonup  . 

42 

2,802 

2,580 

5,382 

Hancock . 

43 

G,  557 

0,009 

12, 626 

Hardin . 

44 

2,692 

2,  GG0 

5,332 

Harlan . 

45 

5,393 

4, 943 

10,341 

Harriaon ..... .... 

46 

4,584 

4, 204 

8,878 

Hart . 

47 

4, 513 

3,892 

8,405 

Henderson . 

48 

4,526 

4, 076 

8,602 

Henry . 

40 

3,068 

2,671 

5,739 

Hickmnn . 

50 

5,037 

4,799 

9,830 

Hopkins . 

51 

1,5G8 

1,491 

3,059 

Jackson . 

52 

39, 751 

37, 342 

77, 093 

Jefferson . . 

53 

2,974 

2,  G97 

5,  G71 

Jessamine . 

54 

2,605 

2, 5G5 

5,260 

Johnson . 

55 

12,520 

12, 295 

24, 815 

Kenton - - 

5G 

3, 545 

3, 489 

7, 031 

Knox . . 

57 

3, 064 

2, 923 

5,  937 

Ln  Hue . 

;  58 

2,  G40 

2,  CGI 

5,301 

Laurel . . 

;  59 

3,872 

3,571 

7, 443 

Lawrence . . 

GO 

1, 934 

1, 853 

3,787 

Letcher . 

61 

4, 156 

3,953 

8,114 

Lewis . 

62 

3,  GOD 

3, 450 

7,059 

Lincoln . . . 

63 

3, 09l) 

2, 805 

5,955 

1  Livingston . | 

64 

22 
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Logan.... - 

Lyon - .... 

McCracken  ... 

McLean . 

Madison . 

Magoffin . 

Marion . 

Marshall . 

Mason . 

Meado.... - 

Mercer . 

Metcalfe.. - 

Monroe . 

Montgomery. . 

Morgan . 

Muhlcnburg . . 

Nelson . 

Nicholas . 

Ohio . 

Oldham  . . 

Owen... . 

Owsley . 

Pendleton .... 

Perry . 

Pike . 

Powell - 

Pulaski - - 

Bock  Castle .. 

Rowan . 

;  Russell . 

Scott . 

Shelby . 

Simpson . 

Spencer . 

Taylor . 

Todd . 

Trigg . 

Trimble ...... 

Union . 

Warren . 

■Washington  .. 

Wayne . 

Webster . 

Whitley . 

Woodford . . . , 


Under  1. 

1  and.  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50.; 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

It 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

190 

18*1 

737 

756 

871 

779 

800 

770 

656 

733 

1, 120 

1, 009 

811 

696 

496 

461 

62 

04 

296 

252 

300 

285 

324 

293 

241 

233 

407 

354 

240 

206 

171 

150 

125 

131 

536 

494 

553 

576 

548 

498 

4G3 

469 

995 

792 

651 

484 

389 

302 

109 

88 

354 

320 

369 

375 

335 

378 

'  291 

320 

514 

417 

322 

270 

205 

170 

187 

171 

771 

70G 

845 

733 

C94 

665 

602 

524 

974 

890 

655 

584 

458 

3C2 

ea 

54 

325 

287 

300 

291 

219 

242 

164 

165 

371 

257 

154 

157 

89 

83 

123 

123 

571 

518 

G55 

641 

598 

579 

506 

534 

814 

770 

508 

501 

347 

330 

Ml 

127 

446 

411 

530 

490 

500 

455 

405 

373 

56G 

551 

379 

339 

257 

200 

200 

250 

839 

869 

955 

949 

eoi 

838 

746 

816 

1, 231 

1,251 

914 

820 

629 

553 

124 

115 

452 

452 

523 

497 

492 

443 

388 

406 

685 

589 

396 

326 

27G 

248 

Ml 

157 

651 

610 

727 

718 

740 

670 

562 

571 

784 

800 

582 

565 

411 

365 

104 

89 

3SG 

3G8 

454 

4G1 

436 

382 

332 

362 

453 

487 

326 

333 

219 

204 

120 

123 

525 

513 

582 

563 

512 

524 

430 

444 

GOO 

662 

389 

413 

269 

270 

69 

so 

318 

2G8 

329 

317 

320 

324 

289 

280 

443 

421 

279 

267 

218 

181 

196 

163 

751 

680 

731 

745 

618 

627 

505 

495 

757 

701 

468 

435 

280 

2G3 

1G4 

155 

622 

643 

711 

GUG 

637 

585 

514 

494 

779 

758 

506 

519 

330 

295 

123 

131 

571 

546 

658 

642 

650 

708 

695 

762 

835 

785 

569 

515 

442 

400 

Ml 

151 

594 

604 

703 

597 

632 

578 

541 

533 

799 

739 

516 

480 

401 

364 

226 

211 

759 

743 

885 

811 

750 

703 

594 

604 

1,032 

936 

613 

504 

307 

333 

55 

09 

2C5 

258 

321 

330 

337 

311 

291 

287 

366 

379 

293 

274 

239 

193 

208 

174 

793 

722 

860 

818 

742 

745 

631 

630 

013 

894 

G43 

577 

433 

335 

95 

88 

407 

392 

443 

430 

351 

391 

308 

272 

•163 

400 

270 

236 

163 

156 

208 

189 

757 

703 

751 

BOO 

663 

627 

550 

529 

784 

760 

635 

552 

405 

322 

74 

69 

312 

2G3 

364 

317 

289 

297 

232 

225 

321 

284 

192 

160 

.115 

111 

123 

120 

563 

5-14 

638 

622 

536 

519 

395  : 

436 

601 

579 

370 

327 

221 

207 

33 

39 

152 

144 

162 

184 

120 

163 

113 

111 

188  ; 

188 

107 

95 

57 

07 

207 

273 

1, 193 

1, 154 

1,289 

1,210 

1,147 

1,068 

859 

939 

1, 251 

1,263 

804 

823 

56*2 

48B 

80 

74 

386 

332 

385 

363 

320 

334 

297 

284 

398 

393 

231 

231 

190 

]G3 

54 

40 

152 

174 

177 

379 

148 

146 

102 

114 

MG 

166 

112 

126 

74 

65 

89 

105 

394 

366 

431 

403 

360 

376 

326 

325 

450 

441 

284 

283 

171 

377 

118 

126 

497 

442 

571 

525 

537 

505 

493 

.  520 

789 

673 

516 

455 

402 

294 

125 

97 

571 

506 

G28 

573 

GOO 

602 

557 

583 

893 

781 

623 

495 

462 

414 

98 

91 

355 

319 

366 

397 

407 

392 

325 

310 

548 

493 

366 

309 

237 

223 

G6 

58 

247 

197 

2G3 

266 

28G 

230 

249 

225 

351 

329 

242 

199 

173 

156 

98 

99 

387 

405 

467 

415 

370 

396 

300 

319 

465 

488 

294 

313 

216 

187 

96 

GO 

413 

370 

454 

431 

486 

457 

426 

424 

553 

560 

385 

350 

292 

259 

141 

129 

531 

503 

596 

540 

493 

460 

404 

396 

685 

632 

4G9 

410 

209 

258 

77 

83 

285 

285 

400 

3G5 

350 

334 

300 

308 

397 

380 

280 

265 

197 

207 

167 

181 

GG1 

Gil 

670 

663 

615 

539 

562 

497 

1, 131 

827 

741 

485 

391 

291 

186 

200 

759 

634 

811 

784 

800 

732 

722 

625 

1,173 

1, 012 

759 

624 

485 

420 

133 

143 

060 

537 

G4G 

594 

533 

579 

495 

499 

753 

700 

483 

443 

353 

322 

179 

145 

678 

644 

776 

G94 

GGG 

613 

501 

571 

743 

749 

479 

472 

284 

28i: 

140 

133 

511' 

414. 

494 

472 

453 

416 

377 

340 

570 

577 

372 

310 

210 

193 

136 

135 

590 

546 

G5G 

602 

520 

561 

423 

399 

570 

618 

405 

366 

213 

226! 

62 

65 

312 

277 

363 

327 

319 

326 

255 

332 

462 

424 

354 

303 

263 

210 

15,591 

14,931 

62,334 

59,137 

67,727 

05,444  |  59,951 

58,107 

50,707 

52, 014 

83, 064 

77,  680 

57,  014 

49, 896 

37,033 

|  32,024 

FREE  COLORED. 


4 

G 

3 

G 

3 

4 

4 

2 

s 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Ballard . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

15 

6 

1 

8 

3 

9  ! 

4 

2 

3 

2  j 

Bourbon . . . 

4 

4 

21 

15 

21 

23 ; 

9 

21 

9 

9 

11 

30 

. 

8 

22  j 

10 

A 

Bovd . 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

.  J 

5 

Q 

30  : 

8  i 

28 

26 

36 

33 

32 

30 

18 

29 

j  31  | 

23 

S3 

17 j 

23 

"Rpn(*lrpn 

2 

4 

!  G 

0 

3 

5 

6  1 

4 

Breathitt . . 

3 

2  | 

o 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1  I 

...J 

Breckinridge.  . . 

1 

1  ; 

1 

1  ; 

...  | 

1 

1  | 

3  | 

Bullitt.. . 

1 

x 

1 

2 

. j 

Butler... . . . 

S 

2  1 

2  i 

2 

3 

2 

o 

i 

i  i  i1 
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WHITE— Continued. 


2 

1  I  X 

29 

31 

60 

AOatr . 

1 

1  X 

i 

20 

20 

40 

Alien. . .  - 

2 

. 1  1 

i 

8 

14 

3 

i 

i . 

18 

13 

31 

Ballard . 

4 

1 

. a'l  1 

29 

48 

Barren . 

5 

9 

1 1 

0 

!  ■ 

69 

72 

141 

Bath . 

6 

7 

9 

•  14  j 

10 

14 ;  4 

6  2 

3 

129 

171 

300 

Bourbon - - - 

8 

Q  ' 

i  j  ; 

10 

7 

17 

Boyd . 1 

9 

10 

•  ig  | 

11  : 

i  i 

215 

220 

435 

Boylo . . 

10 

4 

4 

3 

;  n  |  1 

1* 

44 

39 

83 

Bracken . 

11 

1 

1 

4  j  1 

1  '  1 

i 

12 

13 

25 

Broatbltt . . 

12 

1 

1  | 

3 

2  ;  i 

i  i . 

9 

8  1 

17 

Breckinridge . 

13 

2 

2  ; 

2 

2  ... 

10 

16 

Bullitt  . . . 

14 

i ! 

1 

. • . I 

1 1 . 

1  ^  : 

10 

!  an 

Butler . . 

15 
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Caldwell . 

Calloway . 

Campbell . 

Carroll . 

Carter- . 

Casey . 

Christian. . 

Clark- . 

Clay . 

Clinton— — - 
Crittenden---- 
Cumberland . . 

Daviess . 

Edmondson .  - 

Estill . 

Fayette  ------ 

Flaming' . 

Floyd 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Gallatin . 

Garrard ...... 

Grant . 

Graves . 

Grayson---.-. 


Greenup  — 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin . 

Harlan..... 
Harrison  — 

Hart . . 

Henderson.  - 

Henry . 

Hickman ... 
Hopkins.... 
Jackson  — 
Jefferson  - . . 


Johnson .  - _ 

Kenton . 

Knox . 

La  Kuo . . 

Laurel - 

Lawrence . ■ 

Letcher . 

Lewis . 

Lincoln . . 

Livingston . . 

Logan . . 

Lyon . 

McCracken .  — . 
McLean..—., 

Madison _ ... 

Magoffin. 

Marion... 

_ . 

Mason  - . 

Meade. _ — . 

Mercer i 
Metcalfe...... 

Monroe - v 

Montgomery- 
Morgan  ...... 

Muhlenbnrg . . 
Nelson . 
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20  and  under  30. 


lO 

1G 


52 

ID 


40  and  under  50. 


SUBtl 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


50  and  tinder  (JO. 


GO  and  under  70. 


70  an  d  under  80 


80  and  under  90. 


90  and  under  100., 


Caldwell ..... 

Calloway . 

Campbell.... 

Carroll . 

Garten. . 

Casey . 

Christian . 

Clark . 

Clay . 

Clinton . 

Crittenden...; 
Cumberland.. 
Daviess ...... 

Edmondson  .. 

Estill . 

Payette . . 

Fleming . 

Floyd .... - 

Franklin . 

Fulton  ....... 

Gallatin . 

Garrard . . 

Grant . 

Graves . 

Grayson . 

Greene . 

Greenup - 

Hancock - 

Hardin-. . 

Harlan . 

Harrison . 

Hart . 

Henderson . .. 

Henry . 

Hickman . 

Hopkins . 

Jackson  . 

Jefferson . 

Jessamine .... 

Johnson . 

Kenton  ...... 

Knox . 

La  Rue . 

Laurel . . 

Lawrence ....  .. 

Letoher . 

Lewis . 

Lincoln ....... 

Livingston .  ... 

Logan . 

Lyon . . 

McCracken.... 

McLean . 

Madison  ...... 

Magoffin . 

Marion . . 

Marshall . 

Mason . . 

Meade . 

Mercer . 

Motcalfo . 

Monroe....... 

Montgomery. . 
Morgan.:.... 

MulilonJjurg . . 
Helson  . . 
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FREE  COLORED— ( 

Continued. 

50  and  under  60. 1 60  and  under  70. 1 70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

( 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unkn’n.  1  Total. 

J 

Aggregate.  COUNTIES. 

M.  F.  M.  F.  M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  M. 

F, 

!  n  i  5 

3  3  13  5 

2 

1 

15 

37  Oldham . 

84 

.  35 

21 

.  8 

6 

88 

.  23 

.  14 

10 

1 

.  22 

30 

01 

.  28 

12 

92 

0 

.  79 

86 

165  Shelby.. . 

96 

•  96  Simpson . 

!  97 

J  J  "  3  2 

5 

9  Spencer . 

08 

2 

1  1 

.  00 

69 

120  Taylor . 

99 

i  n  n  i  i 

1 

.  25 

20 

45  Todd . 

1  100 

S  •  S  3 

1 

.  22 

19 

41  Trigg . 

101, 

^  ' .  T  . . 

1 

1 

.  3 

5  Trlmllo . 

102 

10 

10 

20  Union  . . 

103 

4 

2  1 

.  93 

110 

203  Warren . 

104 

6  5  8  2  4  | 

p  11] 

1 

1 

1 .  25 

21 

46  Washington . 

105 

1 

| .  15 

13 

28  Wiiyuo . 

10G 

..  r.ff  1 

.  11 

22 

33  Webster . 

107 

2  .. 

1 

1 

.  13 

13 

20  Whitley . . . . . 

108 

KS 

59 

114  Woodford . 

109 

3  2  2  5  2 

4 

1 

' 

_ 1 

41-1  431  337  315  152 

185 

48 

73 

13 

16  i 

o 

9 

10  5,101 

5,583 

10, 684 

176 
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SLATE — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

32 

Fleming.. . . 

35 

24 

151 

136 

173 

179 

134 

178 

109 

135 

143 

161 

93 

108 

61 

76 

1 

1 

13 

12 

12 

8 

15 

5 

10 

15 

8 

34 

Franklin  ................. 

44 

44 

197 

215 

254 

242 

237 

222 

208 

206 

265 

245 

196 

208 

145 

142 

35 

Fulton . n-ni* . 

20 

18 

52 

75 

81 

95 

80 

9G 

58 

51 

116 

97 

63 

59 

25 

28 

30 

Gallatin . 

19 

14 

49 

41 

01 

54 

50 

63 

49 

55 

46 

52 

27 

39 

20 

25 

37 

Garrard . 

75 

55 

240 

259 

308 

279 

285 

253 

22G 

.  212 

298 

262 

185 

161 

111 

112 

38 

Grant . 

13 

8 

52 

50 

57 

53 

61 

59 

35 

45 

51 

56 

16 

45 

13 

23 

33 

Graves . 

35 

26 

295 

227 

225 

233 

252 

221 

157 

165 

211 

247 

126 

153 

50 

72 

40 

Grayson . 

5 

G 

24 

21 

44 

13 

22 

21 

13 

27 

34 

26 

19 

19 

11 

16 

41 

Greene . 

49 

40 

101 

193 

214 

189 

181 

170 

140 

123 

174 

187 

122 

115 

73 

61 

42 

Greenup . 

0 

8 

22 

25 

33 

31 

22 

28 

26 

25 

27 

33 

16 

13 

8 

9 

43 

Hancock ................. 

7 

12 

73 

64 

63 

64 

59 

53 

51 

40 

68 

69 

36 

39 

2G 

34 

52 

45 

Harlan . 

2 

14 

5 

12 

9 

14 

7 

7 

12 

8 

9 

X 

8 

2 

6 

46 

Harrison . 

71 

5G 

220 

230 

203 

200 

275 

229 

231 

189 

233 

235 

159 

193 

113 

109 

47 

Hart . 

25 

25 

94 

93 

121 

110 

97 

97 

90 

102 

116 

107 

70 

67 

26 

45 

48 

Henderson . 

79 

73 

427 

370 

475 

428 

440 

369 

35G 

323 

560 

437 

309 

31C 

202 

199 

49 

Henry . 

37 

58 

261 

238 

273 

238 

249 

245 

189 

202 

257 

252 

104 

176 

104 

113 

CO 

Hichman . 

20 

22 

83 

110 

107 

90 

92 

94 

07 

85 

99 

112 

51 

72 

30 

42 

51 

Hopkins . 

37 

42 

178 

147 

143 

153 

152 

153 

100 

126 

174 

181 

83 

108 

54 

57 

53 

Jefferson . .. . 

150 

145 

551 

654 

035 

73G 

664 

721 

542 

700 

831 

880 

548 

714 

401 

521 

54 

Jessamine _ _ ..... 

G2 

07 

239 

262 

295 

290 

275 

275 

197 

20-1 

335 

271 

236 

180 

128 

91 

50 

Kenton . 

6 

8 

30 

34 

41 

30 

35 

47 

34 

53 

34 

56 

19 

37 

10 

30 

57 

Knox... . 

1 

12 

35 

3G 

49 

23 

39 

26 

33 

30 

38 

50 

19 

22 

13 

20 

58 

La  Kuo . 

10 

15 

70 

65 

65 

68 

71 

40 

46 

93 

59 

46 

43 

34 

34 

11 

G 

7 

°0 

9 

Gl 

Letcher . . 

3 

1 

XD 

7 

15 

12 

9 

2 

3 

7 

7 

10 

2 

5 

4 

6 

02 

Lewis . . 

4 

6 

38 

19 

20 

19 

14 

27 

9 

0 

30 

G 

12 

3 

4 

63  ; 

Lincoln  . . . . 

37 

36 

259 

259 

311 

279 

280 

257 

196 

170 

290 

233 

154 

187 

123 

03 

64 

Livingston . . 

10 

15 

69 

71 

68 

101 

86 

93 

89 

63 

110 

89 

67 

65 

41 

42 

65 

Logan— . . 

102 

95 

485 

428 

447 

489 

483 

463 

382 

392 

573 

522 

328 

325 

183 

236 

GO 

Lyon . 

11 

20 

71 

76 

'  79 

55 

65 

56 

61 

57 

141 

75 

107 

58 

60 

33 

67 

McCracken . 

33 

21 

125 

110 

110 

131 

135 

109 

10J 

117 

146 

179 

77 

103 

55 

63 

08 

McLean . . 

19 

18 

55 

51 

70 

94 

82 

G5 

60 

63 

70 

|  62 

49 

45 

13 

40 

W 

Madison . 

93 

129 

1  458 

j  445 

4G7 

556 

403 

386 

353 

35G 

496 

451 

219 

!  284 

210 

194 

70 

Magoffin . . . 

3 

10 

2 

6 

6 

G 

6 

2 

8 

6 

4 

5 

1 

1 

71 

Marion  ....  . . 

42 

50 

281 

217 

256 

2D0 

2G4 

252 

202 

212 

270 

271 

175 

191 

117 

115 

72 

Marshall . . . 

9 

2 

21 

20 

31 

28 

33 

30 

12 

26 

21 

30 

19 

21 

11 

10 

73 

Mason . 

75 

43 

221 

235 

295 

271 

3X1 

304 

243 

251 

279 

299 

150 

207 

117 

155 

74 

Meade . 

35 

36 

138 

148 

147 

187 

149 

123 

119 

116 

170 

164 

69 

100 

01 

63 

75 

Mercer . . 

50 

41 

248 

228 

247 

276 

230 

225 

203 

195 

262 

264 

182 

179 

121 

92 

76 

Metcalfe . . 

15 

13 

55 

57 

61 

G9 

66 

52 

50 

45 

65 

72 

35 

30 

ID 

30 

77 

Monroe . . 

20 

18 

7G 

69 

81 

73 

80 

73  } 

53 

60 

GG 

75 

29 

46 

25 

24 

78 

Montgomery  - . . 

53 

39 

183 

210 

219 

211 

201 

203  ! 

167 

165 

244 

202 

131 

125 

101 

99 

79 

Morgan. . . . 

1  4 

2 

13 

10 

19 

14 

14 

15 

8 

10 

10 

16 

10 

13 

1 

3 

30 

Huhlenburg . 

21 

29 

87 

96. 

118 

106 

124 

137 

105 

115 

153 

120 

86 

82 

46 

45 

31 

Kelson . 

65 

101 

392 

402 

436 

423 

419 

373 

324 

349 

438 

451 

278 

283 

182 

187 

32 

Nicholas . 

31 

21 

114 

112 

151 

122 

103 

130 

77 

85 

139 

153 

67 

78 

42 

61 

33 

Ohio . 

25 

23 

93 

102 

113 

111 

109 

72 

83 

71 

114 

103 

60 

63 

33 

41 

B4 

Oldham . 

42 

43 

156 

198 

206 

191 

177 

.  163 

139 

122 

195 

199 

123 

114 

80 

83  ! 

E5 

Owen . . . 

32 

25 

118 

97 

132 

161 

121 

132 

103 

106 

139 

128 

80 

94 

47 

50 

86 

Owsley . 

4 

1 

11 

8 

10 

7 

8 

5 

7 

11 

11 

8 

4 

6 

1 

4 

B7 

Pendleton . 

7 

7 

29 

23 

28 

32 

38 

35 

30 

24 

28 

31 

16 

25 

11 

18 

88 

Perry  . . . 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

7 

11 

7 

5 

3 

9 

2 

1 

7 

1 

89 

Pike . . . 

3 

9 

9 

12 

5 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

17 

7 

4 

1 

3 

90 

Powell . . 

3 

3 

7 

12 

9 

8 

14 

12 

3 

7 

9 

8 

C 

8 

6 

2  | 

91 

Pulaski . 

28 

23. 

103 

112 

103 

116 

79 

101 

91 

84 

121 

9S 

60 

58 

28 

43  j 

92 

Rockcastle . . . 

7 

9 

25 

24 

17 

35 

27 

22 

14 

20 

27 

34 

17 

20 

5 

93 

94 

Rowan _ l . 

ItusRfiU  _ 

1 

11 

10 

13 

9 

13 

9 

10 

7 

19 

10 

12 

7 

2 

i! 

95 

Scott..  - . 

83 

90 

389 

424 

451 

413 

436 

425 

358 

324 

433 

432 

335 

282 

207 

196  j 

96 

Shelby . 

103 

107 

478 

471 

531 

478 

479 

495 

398 

388 

509 

462 

395 

371 

258  j 

187  | 

97 

Simpson . . . . 

33 

33 

[  163 

189 

182 

384 

289 

170  I 

163 

155 

182  | 

201 

113 

123 

40  j 

.  64  1 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


SLAVE— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

sr. 

F, 

M.  |  I, 

1 

M. 

- 1 

F.  ! 

98 

Spencer  - - - 

38 

44 

151 

168 

171 

191 

151 

154 

13G 

129 

180 

172 

117 

109 

76 

G3 

99 

Taylor . . 

21 

34 

114 

110 

120 

143 

129 

120 

91 

109 

115 

104 

7(5 

82 

53 

51 

00 

Todd . 

50 

55 

365 

339 

360 

382 

343 

302 

310 

283 

452 

406 

260 

252 

150 

108 

01. 

Trigg . . 

61 

54 

253 

235 

235 

201 

229 

230 

224 

202 

356 

294 

235 

167 

109 

10G 

103 

Union . . 

48 

55 

239 

238 

272 

245 

202 

222 

192 

189 

295 

222 

148 

155 

99 

105 

104 

Warren . . . 

75 

85 

349 

373 

385 

405 

381 

365 

335 

313 

527 

431 

303 

279 

170 

1G0 

105 

Wo»hington . . ! 

61 

38 

199 

199 

223 

236 

225 

183 

197 

1G8 

223 

198 

134 

137 

98 

9G 

100 

Wnyno . 

11 

18 

65 

76 

82 

78 

*95 

75 

!  49 

53 

86  : 

77 

48 

62 

28 

24 

107 

L08 

Webster.... . ! 

Wbfttay _ - . : 

16 

3 

84 

14 

98 

16 

112 

1C 

86 

8 

66 

15 

85 

10 

50 

10 

56 

1G 

93 

13  i 

94 

21 

39 

8 

47 

10 

23 

36 

109  : 

Woodford . 

92 

100 

394 

363 

442 

420 

473 

413 

374 

314 

389 

306 

280* 

274 

194 

Total . j 

3,  008 

3,073 

15,884 

1  10,041 

17,338 

17, 618 

10,834 

1C,  063 

'  13, 504 

13,590  ! 

19, 179 

17, 711 

;  11, 481 

11, 866 

7,446 

7,643 

INDIAN. 


1 

2 

4 

Wfcitley . . . 

i 

Total . . . 

1 

3  : 

4 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

1 

AGGREGATE. 
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INDIAN. 


1 

2 

10 

1 

10  | 
2I 

3 

15 

4  | 
13  I 

1 

■  1 

2 

i  3 
4 

1 

1 

Whitlfy . . . 

2 

X 

18 

15 

j  33 

AGGEEGATE 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free  colored. 

SLAVE. 

Total  slave. 

I 

1 

< 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

t 

BLACK. 

■ 

ULATTO. 

M. 

F.  j 

Total. 

ii. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F.  | 

Total. 

I 

M. 

F.  1 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Adair . 

3, 008 

3,879 

7,847 

13 

7 

20 

1G 

24 

40 

GO 

7,907 

044 

700 

1,350 

107 

145 

252 

1,  002 

9,509 

Allen . 

3, 811 

3,814 

7, 625 

17 

10 

27 

3 

10 

13 

40 

7,665 

612 

042 

1,254 

131 

137 

2G8 

1,522 

0, 187 

Anderson . 

3, 101 

2,932 

0,033 

5 

5 

10 

1 

3 

4 

14 

6,047 

G04 

604 

1,208 

84 

65 

149 

1,357 

7,404 

Ballard . 

3,  052 

3, 291 

6, 913 

5 

2 

7 

13 

11 

24 

31 

0,974 

552 

584 

1,136 

205 

317 

582 

1, 718 

8,692 

Barren . 

C,  40ti 

0,133 

12,539 

14 

24 

38 

5 

5 

10 

48 

12,587 

1,818 

1,813 

3,631 

202 

245 

447 

4,078 

10, 665 

Bath . 

4, 874 

4, 598 

9,472 

41 

48 

89 

28 

24 

52 

141 

o,  Gin 

950 

902 

1, 917 

280 

297 

583 

2,500 

12,113 

Boone . 

(1,961 

4,442 

9,403 

22 

15 

37 

5 

G 

11 

48 

9,451 

596 

004 

1,200 

214 

271 

485 

1,745 

11, 196 

Bourbon . 

4,225 

3, 568 

7,793 

95 

111 

200 

34 

03 

94 

300 

8, 093 

2,937 

2,772 

5,709 

510 

518 

1,058 

6,767 

14,800 

Boyd . 

3,003 

2,868 

5,671 

5 

5 

10 

5 

2 

7 

17 

5,888 

49 

46 

95 

17 

44 

61 

156 

6,044 

Boylo . 

2,921 

2,  G69 

5, 590 

106 

BO 

192 

109 

134 

213 

435 

G,025 

1,415 

1,305 

2,720 

259 

300 

559 

3,279 

9,30-1 

Bracken . 

5,256 

4,  932 

10, 183 

S9 

26 

55 

15 

13 

28 

83 

10,271 

259 

300 

565 

84 

101 

185 

750 

11,021 

Breathitt . 

2, 120 

2,345 

4, 7G5 

2 

4 

6 

10 

0 

10 

25 

4,790 

56 

GO 

11G 

35 

30 

74 

190 

4,980 

Breckinridge  . . . 

5,565 

5,314 

10, 879 

G 

7 

13 

3 

1 

4 

17 

10,896 

891 

963 

1,854 

239 

217 

486 

2, 340' 

13,236 

7 

3 

3 

16 

5, 831 

530 

548 

1, 078 

178 

202 

380 

1,458 

7,289 

285 

101 

114 

215 

770 

7,927 

Caldwell . 

3,298 

0,873 

15 

7 

22 

7 

10 

17 

39 

6,912 

1,038 

955 

1,993 

175 

238 

413 

2,406 

9,318 

PpIlfVfTrpJ- 

1 

1 

8 

rt 

13 

14 

8,423 

540 

600 

1,140 

162 

190 

352 

1, 492 

9,915 

Campbell . 

10, 535 

10, 170 

20,705 

43 

37 

83 

0 

8 

88 

20,793 

26 

55 

81 

15 

20 

35 

110 

20,909 

Carroll . 

2,839 

2,052 

5, 491 

18 

14 

32 

7 

3 

10 

42 

5,533 

396 

434 

830 

93 

122 

215 

1, 045 

6,579 

Carter . 

4,526 

3, 844 

8,170 

10 

12 

22 

9 

6 

15 

37 

8,207 

113 

104 

217 

39 

53 

92 

309 

8,510 

2,870 

2,873 

5,  7-13 

13 

11 

24 

14 

19 

33 

57 

5,800 

322 

303 

625 

3 

38 

41 

666 

6,466 

Christian . 

6, 189 

5,430 

11, 019 

19 

17 

36 

10 

11 

31 

57 

11,070 

4,203 

3,850 

8,055 

914 

982 

1, 896 

0,951 

21,627 

Clark . 

3,421 

3,177 

6, 598 

59 

52 

111 

5 

8 

13 

104 

6,722 

2,300 

2, 146 

4,446 

149 

167 

316 

4,762 

11,434 

Clay . 

3,038 

3, 0G3 

0,  Cll 

21 

26 

47 

96 

119 

115 

202 

G,  303 

110 

105 

215 

59 

75 

134 

349 

6,652 

Clinton . 

2,762 

2,741 

5, 503 

4 

6 

10 

4 

6 

10 

20 

5,523 

92 

89 

181 

26 

51 

77 

258 

5,781 

Crittenden . 

4, 092 

3,746 

7,  £38 

5 

2 

7 

0 

6 

12 

19 

7,857 

335 

357 

692 

118 

129 

247 

939 

8, 796 

Cumberland .... 

2,972 

2,902 

5,874 

27 

20 

47 

2 

4 

G 

53 

5,927 

626 

582 

1,208 

88 

117 

205 

1,413 

7,3:10 

yIpbs 

11, 953 

36 

76 

76 

12, 034 

1,472 

1,415 

2,887 

312 

316 

628 

Hi  s 

15, 549 

Edmondson . 

2,215 

2, 116 

4,361 

4 

9 

2 

2 

11 

4,372 

106 

107 

213 

25 

35 

GO 

273 

4,645 

Eatill . 

3, 265 

3,098 

6, 363 

4 

6 

10 

4 

2 

6 

16 

6,379 

182 

201 

383 

61 

63 

124 

007 

6,886 

Payette  ........ 

G,  097 

5,802 

11,  899 

210 

260 

476 

73 

136 

209 

685 

12,584 

4,403 

3,094 

8,397 

791 

827 

1, 618 

10,  015 

22,599 

P!nnrting 

10, 359 

41 

17 

23 

40 

.  112 

10,471 

651 

713 

1, 364 

309 

345 

G54 

2, 018 

12, 480 

Floyd . . 

3,175 

2,003 

6,168 

37 

32 

G9 

2 

4 

73 

6,241 

51 

106 

21 

20 

41 

147 

6,333 

Franklin  . . 

4, 749 

4,  111 

8,  8G0, 

129 

326 

055 

80 

115 

195 

450 

9,310 

1,343 

1, 193 

2,536 

360 

48  8 

848 

3, 384 

12, 694 

Fulton . 

2, 189  ; 

2, 031  j 

4,220 

9 

7 

16 

3 

3 

19 

4,239 

455 

471 

926 

72 

80 

152 

1,078 

5,317 

2, 220 

2, 108 

4, 334 

8 

2 

13 

1 

1 

14 

4, 318 

273 

272 

545 

GO 

94 

163 

708 

5,056 

Garrard . . . 

3,514 

3, 343 

6,857 

42 

33 

80 

9 

7 

16 

96 

6,953 

1,683 

],521 

3, 204 

175 

199 

374 

3,578 

10,531 

Grant . 

3,929 

3,701  j 

7,630 

7 

10 

17 

6 

7 

13 

30 

7, 660 

242 

281 

523 

77 

96 

173 

696 

8,356 

7  010 

6,376 

13, 386 

1 

1 

C) 

13, 388 

1, 170 

1, 1 13 

2,313 

264 

268 

532 

2,845 

16,233 

3, 782 

3, 816 
3, 103 

7,  628 
6, 323 

1 

2 

3 

3 

7,631 

6,434 

133 

96 

229 

54 

68 

351 

7, 082 

3,1G0 

37 

57 

94 

10 

7 

17 

111 

1,087 

1, 055 

2,142 

121 

109 

230 

2,  373 

8,806 

Greenup . 

4,337 

4, 013 

8,350 

20 

15 

35 

6 

6 

12 

47 

8,397 

120 

135 

56 

52 

108 

363 

8,760 

2,  802 

2,580 

5,382 

3 

3 

4 

6 

10 

13 

5,393 

353 

327 

680 

56 

82 

138 

818 

6,213 

Hardin . 

6,  557 

6, 069 

12,  626 

10 

U 

21 

6 

6 

12 

33 

12,659 

865 

940 

1,805 

347 

378 

725 

2,530 

15,109 

YT/ivIjii) 

2,692 

2, 660 

I  5, 352 

’  o 

2 

G 

7 

13 

15 

5,367 

21 

26 

47 

44 

36 

80 

127 

5,494 

Harrison . 

:  5,398 

4,913 

!  10,341 

54 

37 

91 

35 

23 

58 

,149 

10,490 

1,237 

1,125 

2,362 

426 

501 

927 

3,239 

13,779 

Hart . 

4,584 

4,294 

8,878 

18 

14 

33 

22 

21 

43 

75 

8,953 

490 

490 

9B0 

204 

211 

415 

1,395 

10,348 

Henderson . 

!  4,523 

3,895 

8,418 

27 

24 

51 

12 

14 

23 

77 

8,495 

2,685 

2,353 

5,038 

361 

368 

729 

5,767 

14,262 

Henry . . 

4,526 

4, 07G 

8,602 

16 

10 

20 

7 

3 

10 

36 

8,638 

1, 309 

1,254 

2,563 

348 

400 

748 

3, 311 

11,949 

fin 

3,  068 

2, 671 

5, 739 

14  ‘ 

19 

1 

1 

20 

5, 739 

426 

941 

155 

153 

308 

1,249 

7,008 

Hopkins . 

5,  037 

4,790 

9, 830 

4 

0 

10 

8 

12 

20 

30 

9, 8G6 

713 

750 

1,463 

255 

291 

546 

2,009 

.11,875 

TfiAk-fmT! 

3,039 

1 

1 

14 

6 

20 

21 

3,080 

3 

3 

G 

1 

1 

7 

3,087 

Jefforaon . 

39, 751 

37, 342 

77,093 

570 

700 

1,270 

334 

403 

737 

2,007 

79, 100 

3,848 

4,506 

8,354 

855 

1,095 

1,  950 

10, 304 

89,404 

Jessamine . 

2,974 

2,697 

5,671 

39 

38 

77 

10 

9 

19 

96 

5,767 

1,  G45 

1,469 

3,114 

288 

296 

584 

3,698 

9, 465 

.Tnlmpnn  . .  . 

2,  G95 

2, 565 
12  295 

5, 2G0 
24  815 

10 

19 

19 

5,279 

24,900 

7 

6 

13 

6 

8 

14 

27 

5,306 

12  520 

33 

58 

11 

16 

27 

85 

176 

275 

451 

54 

62 

116 

587 

25,467 

_ _ 

3, 545 

3  489 

7  034 

28 

32 

60 

G2 

62 

124 

184 

7,218 

166' 

143 

309 

84 

95 

180 

489 

7,707 

La  _ _  . . 

3,064 

2, 923 

5,  D87 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5,991 

334 

269 

G03 

134 

163 

297 

900 

6,891 

2,640 

2,  G61 

5,301 

1 

1 

1 

5,302 

72 

147 

18 

21 

39 

366 

5,483 

Lawrence  ...... 

3,872 

3,571 

7,443 

1 

11 

12 

12 

7,455 

47 

54 

101 

26 

19 

45 

146 

7,601 

T  .ctclier  _ _ _ 

1,934 

1,853 

3,787 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

7 

9 

3,796 

46 

42 

83 

9 

11 

20 

108 

3,904 

4, 156 

3,958 

8  114 

7 

3 

15 

1 

1 

2 

17 

8,131 

54 

81 

135 

34 

61 

‘  95 

230 

8,361 

Linenlii  .... _ 

3, 609 

3, 450 

7, 059 

31 

25 

56 

42 

60 

!  102 

108 

7,217 

1,243 

1,029 

2,272 

545 

613 

1, 158 

3,430 

10,647 

Livingston  . . . 

3,090 

2.863 

5,955 

6 

i  15 

!  21 

8 

7 

15 

33 

5. 91U 

528 

472 

1,000 

97 

1  125 

222 

1,222 

7,2.13 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

TREE  COLORED. 

1 

Total  free. 

SLAVE. 

1 

4? 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

T3 

3 

& 

31. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total 

M. 

P. 

Total 

■a 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Bf. 

P. 

Total. 

19,021 

34 

7 

12 

46 

4,213 

539 

360 

899 

l’nfM 

McCracken .... 

4, 561 

3, 993 

8,  554 

13 

12 

25 

22 

21 

43 

68 

8,  G22 

707 

746 

1,453 

124 

101 

285 

1,738 

10, 360 

McLean . 

2,720 

2,507 

5  227 

4 

4 

8 

10 

11 

21 

29 

5, 256 

370 

343 

713 

64 

111 

175 

888 

9,144 

41 

35 

34 

9 

ti,°ai 

Marlon . . . 

4,  573 

4,426 

9, 004 

41 

56 

97 

10 

3 

13 

110 

9,114 

1,430 

1,414 

2,844 

275 

360 

C35 

3,479 

12,593 

Marshall . 

3, 451 

3,145 

6, 596 

9 

7 

16 

8 

u 

19 

35 

G,  931 

136 

135 

271 

34 

46 

80 

351 

6, 982 

Maaon . 

7,015 

7,050 

14, 065 

104 

124 

228 

66 

91 

157 

385 

11,450 

1, 443 

1,465 

2,908 

388 

476 

8G4 

3,772 

18,222 

Meade . 

3,  016 

3,328 

C,  944 

5 

8 

13 

6 

3 

9 

22 

6,966 

742 

715 

1,457 

200 

275 

475 

1, 932 

8,898 

Mercer . 

5, 134 

5,015 

10, 149 

80 

89 

109 

45 

64 

109 

278 

10,427 

1, 211 

1, 144 

2,355 

451 

468 

019 

3,274 

13, 701 

Metcalfe . 

2,079 

2,935 

5,914 

13 

13 

26 

13 

11 

24 

50 

5,994 

284 

272 

556 

111 

114 

235 

781 

9,745 

Monroe. .. . 

3, 773 

3, 839 

7,612 

6 

4 

10 

3 

4 

7 

17 

7,629 

377 

39C 

773 

80 

69 

149 

922 

8,551 

Montgomery. . . . 

3,577 

2,390 

4, 967 

G6 

67 

133 

3 

4 

7 

140 

5,107 

1,013 

952 

1, 965 

38G 

401 

787 

2,752 

7,859 

Morgan . 

4, 016 

4,370 

8,986 

30 

28 

58 

11 

12 

23 

81 

9, 067 

53 

62 

115 

28 

27 

55 

170 

9,237 

Muhlenkurg . . . . 

4,  645 

4,456 

9,101 

9 

9 

18 

13 

9 

22 

40 

9,141 

594 

582 

1, 176 

195 

213 

408 

1, 584 

10,725 

Nelson . . 

5,100 

5,060 

10, 160 

45 

34 

79 

14 

16 

30 

109 

10, 269 

2,496 

2,464 

4, 960 

245 

325 

570 

5,330 

15  799 

Nicholas........ 

4,797 

4,464 

9, 2G1 

47 

95 

112 

22 

21 

43 

155 

9,419 

699 

714 

3,413 

90 

111 

201 

1,614 

11,030 

g 

Oldham _ 

37 

Ui 

2, 431 

7  283 

Owen . 

5, 702 

5, 287 

10, 989 

24 

23 

47 

11 

12 

23 

70 

11,059 

631 

660 

1,291 

181 

188 

369 

1, 660 

12,719 

Owaloy . 

2,  GS3 

2,523 

5,205 

3 

3 

8 

7 

15 

18 

5,223 

40 

37 

77 

19 

1G 

35 

112 

5,335 

Pendleton. . 

5, 181 

4, 7DG 

9, 977 

12 

13 

25 

9 

8 

17 

42 

10, 019 

105 

180 

315 

43 

36 

70 

424 

10, 443 

Perry _  1 

2,031 

14 

73 

3  950 

pike . 

40 

97 

7, 384 

Powell . 

1,036 

1, 072 

2,103 

13 

7 

20 

1 

3 

4 

24 

2,132 

52 

49 

101 

9 

15 

24 

125 

2,257 

Pulaski ....  .... 

8,019 

7,800 

15, 819 

9 

9 

18 

13 

21 

31 

52 

15,871 

5G0 

587 

1, 147 

82 

101 

183 

1,330 

17, 201 

Rock  Castle  .... 

2,527 

2,419 

4,916 

9 

4 

13 

19 

8 

27 

40 

4, 986 

107 

135 

242 

47 

68 

115 

357 

5,343 

Rowan ..  .. .... 

1,057 

1,082 

2, 139 

1 

1 

1 

2, 140 

64 

46 

110 

18 

14 

32 

142 

2, 282 

ItUBSOlI . 

2,762 

2,691 

5,453 

1 

7 

8 

3 

1 

4 

12 

5,465 

176 

220 

396 

69 

04 

163 

559 

6,024 

Scott . 

4, 439 

4,002 

8,441 

79 

87 

160 

30 

36 

66 

232 

8,073 

2, 526 

2,292 

4,818 

416 

510 

926 

5, 744 

14, 417 

Shelby . 

5,042 

4,592 

9,634 

48 

56 

104 

31 

3Q 

61 

165 

9,799 

2,929 

2,669  | 

5,598  I 

511 

525 

1, 036 

6, 634 

16,433 

Simpson. .... _ 

2,  951 

2,792 

5,743 

49 

43 

92 

1 

3 

4 

96 

5,  839 

942 

983  j 

1, 925 

186  | 

196  j 

382 

2, 307 

8,146 

Spencer  ........ 

2,  099 

1,875 

3,974 

3 

8 

1 

1 

9 

3,9S3 

978 

950 

1, 928 

116 

161 

277 

2,205 

6,188 

Taylor . 

2,879 

2,876 

5,755 

31 

26 

57 

2D 

43 

72 

129 

5, 88*1 

665 

651 

1,316 

120 

161 

281 

1,597 

7,481 

Todd . . 

3, 434 

3,247 

6,081 

20 

18 

38 

5 

2 

7 

45 

6,726 

2, 214 

2,151 

4, 365 

238 

246 

484 

4,  S49 

11, 575 

Trigg . 1 

3,  93G 

3,626 

7,562 

16 

9 

25 

6 

10 

16 

41 

7,603 

1, 560 

1,411 

2,971 

246 

231 

477 

3,448 

11,  051 

Trimble .....  . . .1 

2  582 

2,462 

5, 044 

3 

2 

5 

5 

5, 049 

309 

351 

660 

79 

03 

171 

831 

5,880 

Union  - . . ! 

5,  272 

4,394 

9,660 

10 

10 

20  1 

20 

9, 686 

1, 507 

1, 430 

2,937 

83 

85 

163 

3, 105 

12, 791 

Warren . j 

6,  257 

5,542 

11, 799 

47 

52 

99  1 

46 

58 

104 

203 

12,006 

2, 18G 

2,021 

4,207 

521 

590 

1,111 

5,318 

17,320 

Washington  .... 

4,  482 

4,225 

8,707 

18 

15 

33  ! 

7 

6 

13 

46 

8,753 

1, 134 

998 

2, 132 

337 

353 

G!)0 

2, 822 

11, 575 

Wayne . 

4,  676 

4, 5G8 

9,244 

11 

11 

22  ? 

4 

2 

6 

28 

9,272 

350 

366 

722 

135 

130 

265 

987 

*  10, 259 

Webster. ....... 

3, 364 

3,053 

6,417 

2 

9 

11  | 

9 

13 

22 

33 

6,450 

337 

415 

802 

136 

145 

281 

1,083 

7,533 

Whitley . 

3,824 

3,729 

7,553 

4 

4 

8  1 

9 

9 

18 

20 

7,579 

64 

68 

132 

23 

28 

51 

183 

7,762 

Woodford . 

2,725 

2,551 

5,276 

37 

45 

82  j 

18 

14 

32 

114 

5,390 

2,613 

2,0G7 

4,680 

548 

601 

1,149 

5,829 

11, 219 

Total . 

474,211 

445,306 

[ 

919  517 , 

3,223  | 

3,384 

6,607 

1,878 

2,199 

4,077 

10,984  |  930,201 

92,731 

89,471 

182,202 

20,278 

23,003 

43, 281 

225,483 

1,155,684 

note.— 33  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.  . 


CITIES,  TOWN’S,  &C, 

CO  UNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free 

SLAVE. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

40 

92 

332 

56 

65 

105 

157 

113 

100 

530 

10 

33 

25 

37 

35 

70 

2 

12 

3 

23 

11 

57 

132 

15 

18 

33 

03 

17" 

241 

215 

456 

113 

446 

334 

458 

84 

76 

160 

11 

64 

618 

212 

160 

447 

360 

28 

36 

194 

160 

6 

2 

196 

42 

193 

50 

389 

92 

118 

21 

20 

53 

86 

171 

172 

845 
2, 391 

1,130 

891 

1,237 

2,367 

1,795 

12 

14 

24 

25 

14 

_ do . 

Vp40 

850 
1,080 
1,  924 

1,  o;2 
2,208 

17 

13 

36 

38 

22 

1,113 
1, 958 
1,254 

0*  os.n 

....do . 

27 

2,491 
1, 899 

2,494 
1, 903 

* 

977 

12 

18 

1, B21 

7,989 

8,209 

16,198 

290 

244 

840 

2,214 

2,886 

04 

440 

462 

2,420 

559 

39 

37 

70 

16,274 

52 

145 

1Q7 

V'  47] 

290 

126 

434 

118 

406 

i? 

2 

_ 

13 

21 

257 

861 

57 

50 

201 

107 

376 

10 

1  *37 

o’oi7 

1, 558 
38 

236 

237 

1,382 

315 

460 

119 

560 

561 

553 

519 

1,328 

26 

204 

225 

1,038 

244 

431 

120 

454 

493 

182 

19G 

378 

3,264 

65 

454 

408 

2,678 

565 

989 

205 

1,025 

1,170 

1,046 

854 

844 

1,698 

roc1 

70 

« 

75 

44 

466 

125 

286 

148 

46 

234 

653 

31 

70 

44 

558 

138 

409 

123 

07 

264 

145 

88 

a 

117 

141 

3 

62 

15 

258 

6 

98 

26 

3  '‘7 

263 

695 

271 

103 

498 
*  1,243 
ib 

m 

1,684 

536 

3,128 

1,  CCS 

Georgetown . . . , . 

Scott . . . 

3G 

11 

Green  Hhiirg  .. 

Green  n  r  .  . 

239 

1,023 

1,054 

IlaweEville  . . . 

Hancock . . 

Hamxlsburg  - . . 

Mercer . . . 

45 

71 

12 

116 

15 

Hopkinsville  ..... .......... 

ClIirisHnn _ 

'478 

403 

590 

Hickman . . . . 

PllltOIl _ ---r  -  n  - 

3 

1*006 

Hu  stonvillo . . ..... 

Lincoln . . 

107 

148 

82 

80 

96 

161 

95 

77 

228 

285 

3,080 

51 

120 

203 

309 

177 

157 

459 

620 

6 

Q 

12 

6 

g 

215 

315 

179 

158 

4S9 

055 

6,841 

108 

45  1 

213 

315 

232 

200 

721 

953 

9,521 

233 

Jefferson  town. .............. 

Jefferson  . 

4 

o 

Keene _ _ _ 

Jessamine . . . 

l 

1 

33 

21 

120 

13G 

1, 185 
65 

20 

21 

53 

42 

232 

Keyabiu'g . . . . 

Logan _ _  ....  . 

x 

x 

T.  miens  ter 

231 

344 

3,161 

57 

17 

13 

249 

13 

13 

351 

30 

26 

600 

112 

162 

1,295 

62 

Tifilmnnit  . . 

Arn.tm, 

T^ylngfon 

Payott* 

2,480 

127 

London . . . 

Laurel . 

108 

255 

15,861 

7,559 

Louisa . . 

Lawrence . . . 

135 

255 

Louisville — 1st  ward . . 

Jefferson . 

7,959 

3  771 

7,902 

3, 788 

73 

109 

78 

153 

123 

66 

61 

131 

240 

204 

151 

201 

203 

121 

121 

234 

450 

370 

10, 012 
7,820 

120 

103 

227 

403 

263 

358 

302 

187 

127 

152 

346 

551 

438 

573 

247 

260 

573 

954 

701 

931 

16,250 

fi,0S0 

5,861 

5,167 

5,231 

7,593 

2d  ward......... 

_ do . . . 

3d  yranJ .  - 

.  _  dn _ 

2,  609 
2,060 
2,367 
3,539 
2,870 

6, 124 

2,476 

2,032 

2,042 

2,889 

2,713 

6,072 

4tk  ward _ _ _ 

...  .do. ..................... 

55 

CO 

103 

210 

160 

4,213 

4, 530 

5th  ward . 

4, 092 

4  409 

6th  ward . 

....do . 

6,438 

5,583 

12,196 

0,662 

6,039 

12,560 

7th  ward . 

480 

782 

6,821 

13,021 

8th  ward . 

....do . 

268 

453 

Total  Louisville . 

31,299 

231 

131 

1,841 

124 

257 

109 

145 

4,978 

233 

29, 914 

61,213 

437 

260 

3  719 

863 

* 

1, 055 

6 

3,917 

11 

13 

136 

63, 130 

1  968 

2,935 

87 

4,903 

154 

68,033 

602 

MadlsonvlUo . . 

Hopkins  ... . . . . 

206 

129 

1,878 

144 

209 

83 

164 

448 

273 

3  855 

67 
.  41 
80 

Mnysliek . 

Mason 

66 

162 

107 

251 

380 

May&ville . . . 

86 

4,106 

270 

Middleton . . ....... 

268 

466 

192 

300 

9, 951 
465 

270 

518 

Mount  Sterling _ .......... 

Mnnfpnmnvy 

21 

31 

52 

117 

no 

236 

754 

Munfordsville . 

Hart . 

192 

New  Castle . . _r._. 

21 

11 

32 

341 

98  j 
26 

161 

338 

279 

178 

39 

310 

519 

Newport ..... _ 

Pmn^Lll 

10,046 

SCO 

NicholaavHle . 

JeBBainino _  , . 

232 

778 

28 

o 

19 

05 

490 

13 

149 

301 

Owensboro' ....  .. _ 

11 

639 

507 

3,303 

4,590 

1, 140 

Paducah ...... ......  . 

MrPrnrinin 

4'  083 

Paris . 

Bourbon  . . . . 

2  160 

702 

590 

4  043 
1,292 

17 

59 

23 

89 

148 

1,440 

228 
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Note.—- In  many  of  tlie  subdivisions  of  counties  and  parishes  of  several  States  no  slave  population  appears,  from  the  fact  of  the  marshals  having  failed  to  subdivide  the 
slave  population  according  to  the  subdivisions  ns  tlie  white  and  free  colored  population  were  returned.  Tho  number  of  slaves  must  therefore  bo  left  to  inference,  whore  none 
are  specified  in  minor  divisions,  aud  this  applies  to  nearly  all  the  slavo  States,  and  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  aggregate  of  slave  population,  as  returned  in  tho  minor  subdivisions, 
falls  considerably  short  of  tho  number  returned  in  tho  population  by  counties  and  parishes. 


Table  No.  4— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1  § 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

Total  native  1) 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

1 

M. 

F. 

|  Total 

M. 

Adair . 

3,903 

3,873 

7,838 

13 

7 

20 

16 

24 

40 

i 

7,898 

U 

Allen . 

3, 802 

3,812 

7,614 

17 

10 

27 

3 

10 

13 

7, 654 

9 

Anderson . 

3,042 

2,921 

5,963 

5 

5 

10 

1 

3 

4 

5,977 

59 

Ballard . 

3,600 

3, 280 

6,880 

5 

2 

7 

13 

11 

24 

:  0,911 

52 

Barren . 

6,349 

6, 107 

12, 456 

13 

24 

37 

5 

5 

10 

12,  503 

57 

Bath . 

4, 822 

4,570 

9,392 

41 

47 

88 

28 

24 

52 

i  9,532 

52 

Boone . 

4,551 

4, 152 

8,703 

22 

15 

37 

5 

6 

11 

i  8,751 

410 

Bourbon . 

3,557 

3,247 

0, 804 

95 

111 

206 

34 

GO 

94 

!  7,104 

668 

Boyd . 

2,789 

2,712 

1),  501 

5 

5 

10 

5 

2 

7 

5,518 

214 

Boylo . 

2,820 

2,630 

5, 450 

106 

86 

192 

109 

134 

243 

5,88.5 

101 

Bracken . * . 

5, 012 

4,780 

9,792 

29 

26 

55 

15 

13 

28 

9,875 

244 

Breathitt . 

2,415 

2, 344 

4,759 

2 

4 

6 

10 

9 

ID 

4,784 

5 

Breckinridge . 

5,432 

5,230 

10, 662 

6 

7 

13 

3 

1 

4 

10,679 

133 

Bullitt . 

179 

Butler.., . . . ; 

3, 446 

7,093 

20 

Caldwell . 

3, 530 

3,285 

6,815 

15 

7 

22 

7 

10 

17 

6,854 

45 

Calloway . . 

1G 

Campbell . 

7,220 

7,254 

14, 474 

43 

37 

80 

2 

6 

8 

14,563 

3,315 

Carroll . 

2,644 

2,513 

5,157 

18 

14 

32 

7 

3 

10 

5,199 

195 

Carter . 

4,234 

i  3,807 ; 

8,041 

10 

12 

22 

9 

G 

15 

8,078 

92 

Casey . 

2,840 

2, 855 

5, 695  ; 

13 

11 

24 

14 

19 

33 

5,752 

30 

Christian . . . 

5, 911 

5,377 

'  11, 288 

19 

17  | 

36 

10 

ii ; 

21 

11,345 

278 

Clark . . . 

3,349 

3,134 

6, 483  i 

59 

52 : 

111 

5 

8 

13 

6,607 

72 

Clay . 

3,030 

3,001 

6,031 

21 

26 

47 

96 

119  j 

215 

6,293 

8 

Clinton . 

2, 754 

2,738 

5,492 

i  4 

6 

10 

4 

6 

10 

5,512 

8 

Crittenden . . 

3,968 

3,690 

7,658 

5 

2 

7 

6 

6 

12  i 

7,  G77 

124 

Cumberland . . 

2,971 

2,900 

5,871 

27 

20 

47 

2 

4 

6 

5,924 

1 

Daviess . . 

6,148 

5,387 

11, 535 

40 

36 

76 

! 

!  11,611 

260 

Efim  on  rlerm 

2, 141 

2 

'2i 

12 

Estm . 

3, 260 

3,096 

6,356 

4 

6 

10 

4 

2 

6 

6,372 

5 

Payette . 

5,371 

5,339 

10,710 

216 

260 

476 

73 

136 

209 

11,395 

726 

Fleming . 

5,183 

4,937 

10, 120 

28 

44 

72 

17 

23 

40 

10, 232 

159 

Floyd . 

3,168 

2,993 

6,161 

37 

32 

69 

2 

2 

4 

6,234 

7 

Franklin . 

4,352 

3, 920 

8,272 

129 

126 

255 

80 

115 

195 

8,722 

397 

Fulton . 

2,011 

1, 965 

3,976 

9 

7 

16 

3 

3 

3,995 

178  1 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


T,  DOT 
7,  665 
6,  047 
.  0,974 
12,587 
D,  613 
9,451 
8,093 
5,888 
6,025 
10, 271 

4,  790 
10, 896 

5,831 
7, 157 
6,912 
8, 423 
20, 7D3 

5,  533 
8,207 
5,  800 

11,  676 
6,722 
6,303 
5,523 
7,857 
5, 927 
12, 034 
4,372 
6,379 
12,584 
10,471 
6,241 
9,310 
4,239 
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Table  No.  4.— FEEE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— OontinuecL 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  bom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  foreign  bom. 

Aggregate. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

AL 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1L 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

8 

13 

1 

1 

3, 328 

6,769 

42 

38 

80 

9 

7 

16 

G,  953 

,, _ t 

3, 834 

3,672 

7 

8 

15 

6 

7 

13 

7,534 

126 

Grave  - 

6,  310 

13, 11G 

1 

1 

2 

m 

IT  Tf” 

rtnnmm 

3,750 

3,832 

3 

7,585 

32 

14 

46 

46 

3,388 

3, 150 

3, 1G2 

6, 312 

37 

57 

94 

10 

7 

17 

6,423 

10 

0,434 

4, 069 

3, 844 

7,913 

20 

15 

35 

6 

6 

12 

7,960 

■  268 

3 

4 

6 

10 

•"'mi 

G,  329 

5,975 

12,304 

10 

11 

21 

6 

6 

12 

12,337 

228 

94 

322 

12,  cay 

2,692 

2,  660 

5,352 

2 

G 

7 

13 

5,367 

91 

4, 206 

8,757 

18 

14 

32 

22 

21 

43 

8,832 

93 

’ 

24 

51 

14 

26 

’  i  r 

4, 347 

3, 996 

8,343 

16 

10 

26 

7 

3 

10 

8,379 

179 

5,542 

19 

1 

1 

r 

42 

48 

48 

1, 568 

1, 491 

3, 039 

1 

1 

14 

6 

20 

3,080 

't'ogo 

Jefferson-. - * - 

25, 653 

25,320 

50,973 

509 

700 

1,269 

333 

402 

735 

52,977 

14,093 

12,022 

26,  ISO 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

26,123 

79,100 

JfRgnm!«rt 

Juhnmra 

9 

r'o-0 

8, 837 

8,843 

17, 680 

33 

25 

58 

11 

1C 

27 

17,765 

3,683 

24,900 

32 

60 

62 

124 

5,902 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i'itm 

5  3£ p 

Tnw  wrr„ 

39 

118 

118 

7,455 

1, 934 

1,853 

3, 787 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

3,796 

8 

15 

p  ® 

3, 418 

25 

56 

42 

v  oi7 

Livingston . 

3, 018 

2,833 

5,851 
11, 815 

6 

15 

150 

21 

270 

8 

48 

7 

15 

5,887 

72 

32 

104 

104 

5,991 

Lron 

McCracken  ......  .... 

13 

12 

25 

22 

43 

McLean . 

2,487 

5, 160 

4 

4 

8 

10 

11 

21 

5,189 

Madison .............. 

5, 021 
1,718 

44 

101 

57 

248 

248 

Magoffin . ............ 

1,620 

3, 338 

41 

35 

76 

4, 428 

4  362 

8, 790 

41 

56 

07 

10 

3 

13 

150 

64  1 

214 

Alnraliall . 

3,424 

6,217 

3, 137 

6, 379 

6, 561 
12,596 

9 

104 

7 

124 

16  : 
228  j 

8 

66 

11 

91 

19 

157 

6,596 

12,981 

27 

798 

8 

671 

35 
1, 4G9 

35 
1, 4G9 

6,631 

14,450 

_ ........... 

3, 519 

3, 28X 

6, 800 

'  8 

13 

G 

3 

9 

6,822 

97 

47 

144 

144 

6, 906 

5,008 

2,973 

4, 907 

9, 975 

80 

89 

169 

45 

64 

109 

10,253 

120 

48 

174 

174 

10, 426 

Metcalfe .............. 

2, 933 

5,906 

13 

1  13 

26 

13 

11 

24 

5,956 

G 

2 

8 

8  1 

6,964 

Monro** _ .... 

3,772 
2, 494 

3, 839 

7  611 

6 

4 

10 

3 

4 

7 

7  628 

1 

1  ; 

7,629 

Mor,tgomery _ ....... 

2, 347 

4, 841 

66 

67 

133 

3 

4 

7 

4  981 

83 

43 

126 

.... 

126  ; 

5, 107 

Morgan . 

4,  612 

4, 369 

1  8,981 

|  30 

28 

58 

11 

12 

23 

9,062 

4  ' 

1 

5 

9,067 

Muhlenburg  . . . . 

4,  569 

4, 40G 

8,975 

9 

9 

18 

13 

9 

22 

9,015 

76 

50 

126 

12G 

9,141 

Kelson  . . — . 

4,736 

4, 908 

9,644 

|  45 

34 

79 

14 

iC 

30 

9,753 

364 

152 

516 

516 

10,269 

Nicholas _ _ .... 

4,  618 

4,362 

8, 980 

:  47 

65 

112 

22 

21 

43 

9,135 

170 

102 

281 

281 

9,410 

Ohio  . . 

5, 598 

5, 182 

|  io  780 

11 

9 

20 

5 

4 

9 

10, 809 

73  1 

35 

108 

108 

10, 917 

Oldham . 

2,338 

2,308 

4, 646 

20 

15 

35 

2 

2 

4,683 

115  1 

54 

169  1 

169 

4,852 

5, 635 

5, 259 

10,894 

24 

23 

47 

11 

12 

23 

10, 964 

67 

28 

95 

95 

11,059 

Owsley- . . . . 

2,668 

5,190 

3 

3 

8 

7 

15 

5,208 

15 

15 

15 

5,223 

pondietnii _ _ _ _ 

4, 796 

4,492 

9,288 

12 

13 

25 

1 

9 

g 

17 

9,330 

385 

304 

689 

689 

10,019 

Perry  ................ 

2,031 

1,832 

3,863 

1 

7 

G 

13 

3,877 

3,877 

Pike . . . 

3,686 

3, 559 

7,245 

5 

18 

17 

35 

7,285 

2  ! 

2  1 

2 

7,287 

Powell . . . 

1,033 

1, 070 

2,103 

13 

7 

20 

1 

3 

4 

2,127 

3 

2 

5  ] 

5 

8,333 

Pulaski . .. 

7,976 

7, 777 

15, 753 

9 

9 

18 

13 

21 

34 

15,805 

43  j 

23 

66 

66 

15,871 

Pock  Castle . 

2, 524 

2, 413 

4, 943 

9 

4 

13 

19 

8 

27 

4,983  1 

3  i 

3 

3 

4,986 

Rowan  ......  ........ 

1, 054 

1. 079 

2,133 

1 

1 

2,134 

3 

3 

G 

6 

2,140 

2,760 

4,212 

2, 690 

5,450 

1 

7 

8 

3 

1 

4 

5,462 

l 

3 

5,465 

3,928 

8,140 

1  79 

87 

166 

30 

66 

8,372 

227 

74 

301 

301 

8,673 

Shelby . 

4,792 

4,501 

9,293 

48 

56 

104 

31 

30 

61 

9, 458 

250 

91 

341 

341 

9,799 

Simpson... . . 

2,887 

.  2, 778 

5,665 

49 

43 

92 

1 

3 

4 

5,761 

64 

14 

78 

78 

5,839 

Spencer . . . 

2,045 

1,838 

3,883 

3 

5 

8 

1 

1 

3,892 

54  j 

37 

91 

91 

3,983 

Taylor ............... 

2,877 

2,874 

5,751 

31 

26 

57 

29 

43 

72 

5,880 

2  i 

4  ' 

4 

5,884 

Todd . . 

3,418 

3, 240 

6,658  j 

20 

38 

6  703 

16  1 

? 

23 

6,726 

Trigg . 

3,918 

3,619 

7,537 

16 

9 

25 

6 

10 

16 

7,578 

18  1 

7 

25 

25 

•  7,603 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

NOBEIQ-N  COUNTBIES. 

10 

Arkansas . 

364 

Rhode  Island . . . . 

105 

Africa . . . 

5 

Ireland . | 

22,249 

46 

618 

Illinois . 

2,617 

Wisconsin . . 

92 

China . . . 

8 

Pacific  Islands . . . . . 

l 

Tnwa 

Aggregate  native . 

870, 402 

MasSficlrafiBttfl . .  ........ 

926 

Baden .  2, 975 

Sandwich  Islands . . , . ' 

Michigan  ...... . . . 

135 

Hosbo-  . . .  1,669 

Turkey . . 

3 

Minnesota 

26 

NTabsau  . , ,  T  t .  31 0  | 

West  r  r  .  -  1  .  1-  -  „  „  - 

34 

Mississippi,. .  .  . , 

804 

Prussia  -  - , _ -  2, 964 

420 

MiBBorai . 

2,585 

Wurtomkerg .  1, 480 

_ _ _  n  T 

Other  foreign  countries . 

2 

Now  Hampshire . 

185 

Germany,  (not  spe¬ 

New  Jersey . 

955 

cified) . 13,740 

Aggregate  foreign . 

59,799 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

4,170 
13, 609 

Total  Germany . 

27, 227 

Aggregate  native . 

870,402 

Ohio  . . 

14,419 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  . .  1 

2 

Oregon . 

6 

Greece 

Total... . . . 

'  930,201 

_ 

24 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

28 

242 

26 

1,108 

18 

4 

131 

26 

277 

65 

107 

228 

376 

66 

6 

4 

3 

3,309 

3 

4 

3 

253 

48 

531 

64 

57 

40 

35 

7 

38 

169 

533 

203 

13 

49 

7 

82 

10 

14 

238 

106 

1,148 

41 

15 

58 

7 

72 

183 

138 

6 

166 

1,782 

5 

396 

46 

354 

18 

74 

5 

16 

12 

2 

29 

69 

7 

14 

2 

Agricultural  implement  makers  . . . 

Cooks . 

Ice  dealers . 

Importers . . . 

Architects . . . . 

Convey  oncers . . . 

Artificial  flower  makers . 

Artists . 

Coopers . 

Innkeepers . . 

682 

16 

21 

Auctioneers . . . . 

Cotton  doth  manufacturers . 

Curriers . . 

Insurance  officers . 

Daguerreotypists . 

Dancing  masters . 

Ironn 

21 

214 

2 

72 

35 

44 

103 

26,770 

2 

G 

3 

1,190 

3 

34 

10 

12 

300 

15 

91 

1,207 

406 

291 

102 

5 

60 

1,138 

4 

6 

311 

3,758 

65 

17 

1,123 

217 

168 

809 

375 

4 

3 

70 

9 

141 

3 

10 

2 2 

3 

24 

97 

5 

936 

3 

5 

2 

109 

838 

12 

Bank  officers . . . 

Iron-workers . . - . . . 

Barbers  — . . . . 

Barkeepers . . . 

Dairymen . 

Dealers . . 

Japanners . 

Jewelers . 

Basket-makers . . . **  . 

Bellfounders . 

Die-sinkers . 

Judges . . . . 

|  Distillers . 

Knitters . 

Blacksmiths . . . 

Domestics . 

Drivers . 

Drovers . . 

Boarding-house  keepers . . . 

Druggists . . . 

Dyers . 

Editors . 

Lawyers  - . I . 

Boiler-makers . 

Edge-tool  makers . . 

Lime-burners . . . . . 

Bookbinders . . . 

Booksellers. . . . 

Engravers . . . 

Lithographers . 

Livery-stable  keepers . 

Box-makers . . . . . . 

Expressmen . . . 

Locksmiths . 

110, 937 
3G,  627 

3 

88 

10G 

7 

73 

30 

99 

2 

9 

10 

198 

5 

21 

715 

38 

14 

147 

14 

54 

9 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1,327 

165 

4 

2 

146 

7 

114 

6 

45 

7 

1, 615 

Machinists . 

T’fjrm  Inlmtvav 

BrI  elc-malcent _ _ ... _ 

_  . 

Mantua-makers . 

Bridge-builders . . . . . 

Earners . . . . 

Fence-makers . - . . . 

Manufacturers . . . . 

Brokers . . . . 

. in  nlcprn _ 

Ferrymen . 

Mariners . . 

Marketmen . 

flni  sit  .male  era _ _ 

27 

18 

12 

528 

804 

33 

6 

5,858 

10 

45 

345 

34 

38 

26 

4 

146 

14 

7 

317 

■  617 

4,234 

1, 150 

13 

61 

374 

3 

26 

142 

4 

0 

File-cutters  - . . . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick) . 

Builders  - . . . . . 

Match-makers . 

Button-makers . __ . 

Butchers . . . . . . . 

Fishermen . 

Matrons . 

Mechanics . . . 

Cabinet-maker  a . - . . . 

Florists . . . 

Merchants . . . 

Midwives . 

Canal  men - - - L - 

Cav-buildcrs  .  ■  it  . 

Foxmderymen . . . 

Milkmen . 

Millers . . 

Carpenters ....... .......................... 

17,!„ 

Milliners . 

Carpet-makers  . . . 

Fruiters 

Millwrights . . . 

Carters..... . . . . . . 

Carvers . 

flnfflft  /"|*sn1t-*rp 

irfti* (Tenors  nud  nurserymen _ _  - 

Miners . . . - . 

Hfmildovs _ r _ _ _ _ 

Gas-fitters . 

Mould-makers . . 

Calkers . 

Chain-makers . . . . 

Gas -makers. . . . . . 

Gate-keepers . 

Gilders . 

Musical  instrument  makers . 

Musicians. . . . . 

Music-sailers _ _ _ 

Chair-makers . . . 

Chandlers . 

Glass  manufacturers . . 

Glaziers... . - . . . . . . 

Music  teachers . . . 

Mustard-makers . - . 

Chemists . . . . . 

Glue -makers . . . 

Gold-pen  makers . 

Hail  manufacturers . - . - 

Cigar-makers . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers . 

Goldsmiths . 

Newsmen . 

Notaries  public . 

Clerics.. . . . 

Grate-makers . . 

Grocers . . . 

Gunsmiths 

Clergymen  . . . . . . 

Nurses . 

Clock-makers . 

Clothiers . . . 

Hair-workers _ .... _ _ _ 

Oculists . . . . . . . . 

fllnth  mn.rmfflf*fnrAi-fl 

Hardware  ttihhu  factnrf*rs _ 

Officers,  (public) -, _  _ ........ 

tl  oafth-makars 

Hai*T,PRR*Tnsiki*rs  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Oil-cloth  manufacturers ................... 

Coal  dealers _ 

Haft  binde.rR _ „ _ * _ _ 

Oil-makers  . 

Goal-oil  makers _ _ _ 

Opticians. _ _ .................. 

flnTlfto+nrj*  . 

TTArrtp 

Colliers . . .  . 

Horse  dealers _  _ 

Ostlers _ „  _  _ _ _ 

Clomh-makerfi. _ _ _  r 

Commissioners. . . . . 

Housekeepers . . . . . 

Oystermen . . . 

STATE  OF  KENTUCKY. 
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OCCUPATIONS.  1 

no.  or. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO,  OF, 

!  OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

13 

970 

38 

6 

40 

16 

20 

209 

33 

7 

116 

70 

3 

220 

0 

7 

148 

Plaster  figuro-malters . 1 

5 

Spinners . 

C33 

Wagon-makcre . 

97 

-PI  ,„1,  mat  a. 

^  u,  . 

g 

■Warpers . 

3 

37 

RtonTY.hAnf.T.™ 

■Watchmen . 

79 

PolisbcTB 

Q 

«St«w»rrlB  U  . . . 1 

' 

Watch-makers . 

96 

18 

! 

469 

Weavers . . . 

915 

71 

Stone  and  marble  cutters...... .... ........ 

158 

Weighmnsters . 

7 

Printers 

421 

2 

Well-diggers . 

59 

flftiilpva 

41 

4C 

Wharfingers . 

4 

73 

Wheelwrights . 

964 

a’  4rg 

WMp-makora . 

2 

T>nfc1ioTr«w 

°5 

Whitownshers . . . 

70 

T>I1T«r  •maIrprQ 

o7 

C  . 

10 

Wig-makers . 

3 

Onorrympfl  ' 

97 

Surgeons . . . 

3 

Wine-makers . 

4 

Surgical  instnimont  makers . 

6 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers . 

56 

Hag  eollec tors . . . . . 

70 

Wirn.wnrVf>fH  ..........  .  . 

12 

Railroadmen . . . . . 1 

904 

Surveyors . . . . 

7G  : 

Wood-cuttors . . . . 

267 

Refectory-keepers . i 

181 

1,557  , 

Wood  dealers . 

19 

Refiners . 

4 

Tailors . 

Woodon-waro  mnnulacturers . . . 

5 

Reporters . 

3 

TalloroBses  . . 

234 

Wool  comhors  and  carders . 

169 

Roofers  and  slaters . 

6 

Tanners . . . . 

364  j 

Wool  sorters . . . T . 

4 

Jlope*makers . . . 

142 

Teachers . . . . . . 

3,617  | 

Woolen  manufacturers . 

28 

Saddlers . 

870 

Teamsters . . . . . . 

fpfiTpjjrvnpTi  npnrnMvo 

C82  ’ 

42 

Sfldftlp.-lvpft  mnir pro 

NMnamUTic 

417 

Other  occupations  and  unknown . ^ 

754 

SnfA.mnlrprH 

3 

5C9 

SaU-makcra. . . 

3 

rt1ru\l.Tnn1rm,a  ....  .  . .  . 

2 

Toted . | 

257,215 

i 
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WHITE. 


PARISHES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  undor  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  andunder  20, 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40, 

40  andunder  50. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

X 

Ascension  , . 

73 

65 

290 

262 

266 

281 

240 

235 

190 

246 

308 

352 

264 

233 

177 

141 

a 

Avoyelles . 

75 

63 

518 

458 

390 

473 

488 

385 

389 

330 

479 

441 

409 

275 

250 

162 

4 

Baton  Itougc,  E . 

09 

102 

417 

406 

405 

484 

413 

429 

329 

369 

723 

564 

558 

359 

411 

249 

s 

Baton  Rouge,  W . 

25 

35 

103 

116 

121 

144 

123 

106 

91 

85 

184 

184 

153 

93 

100 

52 

6 

7 

Bossier. . . 

47 

44 

200 

224 

259 

258 

231 

213 

162 

184 

369 

276 

254 

141 

154 

118 

8 

Caddo  . 

78 

39 

313 

242 

371 

271 

290 

251 

245 

244 

583 

389 

454 

259 

240 

129 

9 

Calcasieu . 

57 

61 

354 

323 

415 

346 

339 

300 

224 

256 

377 

369 

245 

185 

1  0 

146 

10 

Caldwell . 

55 

41 

229 

202 

243 

218 

183 

183 

155 

152 

291 

267 

170 

122 

126 

85 

11 

Carroll . 

GO 

82 

241 

248 

260 

258 

240 

246 

190 

211 

591 

357 

350 

195 

232 

128 

IS 

Catalioula . 

79 

96 

390 

404 

418 

397 

372 

341 

277 

306 

550 

447 

413 

249 

263 

148 

13 

Claiborne . * . 

149 

128 

688 

602 

762 

738 

639 

615 

480 

496 

907 

695 

535 

431 

336 

271 

14 

Concordia . - . 

24 

16 

79 

70 

88 

71 

07 

70 

58 

55 

150 

107 

117 

69 

85 

34 

15 

Do  Soto . 

68 

84 

312 

332 

387 

380 

367 

307 

240 

273 

434 

349 

317 

257 

245 

149 

16 

Feliciana,  E . 

69 

68 

235 

237 

285 

257 

269 

257 

207 

232 

385 

328 

295 

233 

202 

164 

17 

Feliciana,  W . 

34 

30 

133 

116 

118 

114 

129 

107 

95 

115 

199 

173 

174 

127 

135 

65 

18 

Franklin . 

52 

40 

192 

180 

220 

193 

176 

158 

126 

141 

313 

224 

207 

136 

142 

87 

19 

Iberville . 

39 

54 

279 

253 

287 

285 

228 

203 

184 

185 

357 

320 

294 

208 

210 

123 

20 

Jackson  . 

83 

G7 

398 

393 

447 

447 

427 

356 

300 

313 

500 

387 

330 

278 

196 

135 

21 

Jefferson . 

69 

66 

675 

654 

707 

765 

652 

693 

412 

4B8 

821 

747 

836 

743 

611 

403  ; 

22 

Lafayette ,  - . . 

80 

66 

301 

285 

310 

319 

274 

257 

239 

260 

426 

305 

248 

200 

169 

IS 

23 

Lafourolio . 

140 

117 

509 

503 

538 

584 

508 

474 

413 

424 

730 

591 

544 

378 

333 

250 

24 

Livingston . 

28 

36 

213 

227 

266 

249 

225 

197 

145 

16G 

286 

234 

190 

163 

126 

115 

25 

Madison . 

17 

23 

77 

84 

84 

103 

82 

79 

73 

77 

251 

140 

201 

81 

117 

55 

00 

Morehouse . . . 

61 

66 

260 

223 

301 

273 

266 

212 

186 

200 

438 

323 

289 

188 

.182 

•  98 

27 

Natchitoches . .... 

SB 

85 

441 

451 

453 

458 

430 

424 

295 

335 

673 

530 

399 

349 

316 

177 

28 

Orleans . 

1,664 

3,729 

8,598 

8,682 

8,641 

8,558 

6,590 

6,771 

5,916 

7, 405 

16,400  ! 

15, 969 

15, 688  | 

12,200 

9,519 

5,934 

29 

Ouieliita . 

38 

24 

131 

120 

132 

155 

129 

no 

84  ; 

94 

205 

158 

148 

97 

92 

58 

30 

Plaguomlnes . 

52 

30 

172 

169 

177 

174 

139 

142 

100 

125 

259 

197 

231 

137 

185 

71 

31 

Point  Coupee . 

57 

79 

245 

235 

295 

291 

230 

233 

217 

204 

435 

323 

332 

238 

267 

126 

32 

Rapides . . 

155  . 

154 

654 

668 

768 

705 

662 

558 

502  1 

482 

1,033  ! 

761 

742  1 

m 

458 

281 

33 

Sabina . 

75 

69 

306 

298 

337 

345 

302 

278 

238 

228 

365 

327 

215 

192 

172 

113 

34 

St  Bernard . 

31 

31 

97 

111 

113 

112 

104 

90 

93 

80 

212 

10G 

194 

76 

133 

49 

35 

St.  Charles . 

14 

15 

71 

53 

60 

74 

57 

51 

55 

46 

75 

74 

72 

58 

61 

33 

36 

St  Helena . . . 

51 

53 

211 

197 

246 

239 

253 

229 

206 

181 

311 

298 

209 

174 

177 

123 

37 

44 

40 

192 

lOi 

121 

38 

St.  Johntlia  Baptist . . 

48  | 

.35 

191 

181 

192 

211 

215 

173 

172 

ICO 

284 

249 

259 

143 

169 

130 

39  j 

St.  Landry  . . . 

133 

155 

833 

704 

876 

871 

760 

761 

590 

611 

887 

871 

.596 

575 

441 

351 

40 

St.  Martin's . 

82 : 

63 

331 

341 

397 

331 

313 

292 

264 

277 

486 

403 

403 

232 

253 

159 

41 

St.  Mary's . 

57 

37 

224 

216 

252 

230 

219  ' 

193 

127 

169 

414 

298 

333 

195 

184 

90 

42 

St.  Tammany . 

50 

42 

22-4 

176 

239 

232 

204 

201 

155 

173 

235 

243 

191 

178 

194 

110 

43 

Tensas . . . 

21 

21 

65 

83 

88 

94 

66 

90 

46 

63 

209 

134 

169 

DO 

125 

37 

44 

97 

398 

235 

223 

133 

45 

Union . 

113 

102 

487 

474 

552 

568 

521 

429 

358 

360 

614 

522 

384 

317 

268 

216 

46 

Vormlllion . 

46 

58 

237 

234 

270 

233 

201 

205 

156 

174 

254 

230 

158 

143 

129 

92 

47 

■Washington . 

61 

48 

245 

192 

256 

255 

203 

209 

165 

165 

228 

231 

184 

148 

103 

97 

48 

Winn . 

105 

101 

398 

400 

493 

436 

410 

379 

333 

272 

508 

440 

319 

239 

223 

167 

4,783 

4,681 

22,668 

22,045 

24, 101 

23,681 

20,302 

19,480 

16,295 

18,282 

36,183 

38,977 

30, 145 

22,670 

19,422  j 

12,383 

*Enfclmatflrt _ _  . 

— 

1 

FREE  COLORED. 


Ascension . . 

Assumption . . . . 

Avoyelles . 

Baton  Rouge,  E.. . . 

Baton  Rouge,  . 

*  Bienville _ .  _  _ 

2 

1 

9 

3 

7 

1 

9 

4 

9 

29 

4 

5 

7 

1 

23 

8 

8 

6 

6 

20 

1  U  ' 

6 

7 

8 

29 

7 

11 

5 

6 

28 

10 

12 

9 

2 

30 

6  j 

8 

9 

5 

19 

8 

12 

4 

5 

23 

1 

15 

14 

5 

40 

3 

17 

5 

7 

40 

9 

8 

5 

4 

54  | 
10 

12 

4 

4 

34  | 

9 

10  8 

1  5 

4  3 

37  35 

9  4 

Caddo...... _ _ _ 

1 

1  1 

4 

1  4 

1  9 : 

1 

9 

6  I 

5 

3 

2  1 

7 

3  ! 

7 

1  2 ! 
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50  and  under  60. 


60  and  under  70. 


70  and  under  80. 


80  and  under  90. 


90  and  under  100. 


Total. 

Aggregate. 

PARISHES. 

M. 

F. 

1,057 

1,903 

3,940 

Ascension . 

1 

3,781 

3, 408 

7,189 

Assumption . 

2 

3,171 

2,733 

5,904 

Avoyelles . . 

3 

3,727 

3,217 

6,944 

Baton  Rouge,  23... 

4 

973 

886 

1,859 

Baton  Rouge,  W-. 

5 

1.803 

1, 545 

3, 348 

Bossier . 

7 

2,806 

1, 927 

4,733 

Caddo . . . 

8 

2,361 

2,090 

4,451 

Calcasieu _ _ _ 

9 

1,842 

1,340 

2,838 

Caldwell . . 

10 

2,307 

1,817 

4, 124 

Carroll . 

11 

2, 965 

2,527 

5,492 

Catalioula . 

12 

4,821 

4,175 

8,990 

Claiborne . 

13 

724 

513 

1, 242 

Concordia . 

14 

2,545 

2,232 

4,777 

Do  Soto. . 

15 

2,140 

1,941 

4,081 

Feliciana,  E . 

16 

1,111 

925 

2,036 

Feliciana,  TV . 

17 

1,526 

1,232 

2,708 

Franklin . 

18 

2,030 

1,703 

3,793 

Iberville . . 

19 

2,862 

2,505 

5,367 

Jackson... . 

20 

5, 150 

4, 814 

0, 964 

Jefferson . 

21 

2,251 

2,056 

4,307 

Jjafkyetto . 

22 

1,042 

1,478 

3,120 

Livingston . . . 

24 

964 

070 

1,  CIO 

Madison . 

25 

2,115 

1,009 

3,784 

Morehouse . 

26 

3,328 

2, 97G 

6,304 

Natchitoches . 

27 

77,733 

71,330 

149, 063 

Orleans . 

28 

1,028 

859 

1,887 

Ouichltn . 

29 

1, 486 

1, 109 

2,595 

Plaquemines . 

30 

2,243 

5,390 

1,851 

4, 094 

Point  Coupco . 

31 

2,161 

3,054 

4,115 

Sabine . 

33 

1,077  , 

694 

1,771 

St.  Bernard . 

34 

506 

432 

038 

St,  Charles . 

35 

1,807 

1,606 

3, 413 

St.  Helena . 

36 

1,738 

1, 010 

3,348 

St.  Jamca . 

37 

1,  G37 

1, 400 

3,037 

St  Jolm  tlie  Baptist 

38 

5,488 

5,215 

10,703 

St.  Landry . 

39 

2,749 

:  2, 235 

4, 984 

St.  Martin’s . 

40 

1, 954 

1,521 

3,475 

St.  Mary’s . 

41 

1, 685 

1, 468 

3, 153 

St.  Tammany .... 

42 

840 

639 

1,479 

Tensas . * . 

43 

2,783 

2,348 

5,131 

TorreBonno...... 

44 

3, 505 

3, 136 

6,641 

Union . . 

45 

1,559 

1, 442 

3,001 

Vermillion. ....... 

46 

1,500 

1, 436 

2, 996 

1  Washington . 

47 

2,942 

2,538 

5, 480 

Winn  . . 

48 

186, 478 

165, 078 

351, 556 

3,170 

2,730 

5,900 

189,648 

167,803 

357,456 

L 

FREE  COLORED. 


3 

1 

77 

01 

168 

47 

47 

94 

41 

33 

74 

19 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

277 

255 

532 

Baton  Rouge,  E . . . 

*4 

O 

1 

1 

59 

54 

113 

Baton  Rouge,  W«* 

~  i 

*  Bienville . . . 

1 

1 

35 

34 

09 

Caddo . . 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


PARISHES. 

Undor  1. 

1  and  nndor  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15, 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  underdo. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

It 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ML 

p. 

Calcasieu . 

4 

4 

23 

21 

34 

23 

23 

28 

20 

19 

16 

26 

11 

10 

11 

16 

l 

3 

1 

2 

Catahoula . . 

8 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

3 

!  l 

3 

2 

3 

l 

1 

2 

0 

fij 

\ 

Franklin . . 

Iberville . 

3 

1 

7 

10 

18 

12 

10 

12 

10 

9 

18 

17 

14 

15 

8 

a 

Lafayette . 

4 

4 

16 

19 

19 

24 

11 

10 

7 

15 

18 

21 

13 

17 

3 

8 

Lafourche . 

2 

1 

12 

14 

9 

12 

5 

10 

6 

12 

9 

14 

8 

5 

4 

n 

* 

Natchitoches . . 

7 

12 

03 

GO 

78 

66 

67 

67 

54 

62 

59 

69 

82 

61 

46 

39 

Orleans . . 

70 

05 

561 

524 

605 

629 

568 

603 

480 

698 

752 

1,226 

581 

956 

525 

790 

Plaquemines.... . 

9 

10 

37 

40 

39 

38 

44 

26 

31 

40 

35 

43 

23 

21 

21 

12 

Point  Coupco . 

6 

4 

22 

32 

47 

49 

42 

42 

82 

36 

71 

74 

40 

47 

27 

31 

Rapides . . . 

5 

7 

22 

15 

12 

21 

18 

18 

14 

27 

27 

28 

ii 

15 

8 

19 

St.  Bernard _ _ ...... 

1 

2 

3 

o 

St.  Charles . . . . 

2 

4 

7 

9 

11 

11 

16 

1  9 

!  10 

!  13 

|  16 

g 

10 

8 

10 

St.  Helena . . . ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

g 

St.  James . . . 

1 

i 

1 

. 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

5 

St.  John  the  Baptist . 

4 

3 

16 

16 

13 

20 

11 

14 

12 

16 

25 

31 

14 

|  17 

6 

16 

St,  Landry . . 

14 

7 

88 

59 

65 

66 

63 

72 

52 

66 

1  90 

96 

86 

52 

18 

31 

St,  Martin’s... . 

1 

3 : 

18 

17 

21 

27 

15 

24 

15 

16 

22 

28 

26 

17 

11 

18 

St.  Mary's . . . 

3 1 

17 

21 

21 

16 

19 

18 

16 

16 

19 

24 

s 

17 

13 

6 

St.  Tammany  — 

8 

2  | 

21 

18 

35 

21 

1  37 

33 

[  ,  35 

26 

30 

i  35 

18 

25 

17 

13 

Tensas . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Terre  Bnrmft . . 

1 

2 

3 

g 

7 

5 

5 

g 

6 

2 

4 

5 

o 

2 

Union  . . . 

1 

2 

Vermillion,... . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■Washington .............. 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

o 

i 

Winn . 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

i 

3 

.  2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

*  Estimated _ _ _ 

1  159 

148 

1,010 

079 

1,141 

j  1,142 

1,066 

1,094 

905 

1,148 

!  1,335 

!  1,895 

996 

1,402 

813 

1,126 

Total . . 

| 

| 

l 

i 

1 

. 1 . . 

. i 

SLAVE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ascension . 

Assumption . 

AToyolW . 

Baton  Rouge,  E . 

Baton  Rouge,  W . . . 

56 

114 

114 

121 

43 

72 

121 

59 

130 

48 

372 

460 

46  4 
519 
227 

409 

507 

356 

516 

246 

397 

509 

457 

536 

262 

424 

519 

353 

563 

273 

330 

357 

491 

492 

212 

328 

334 

420 

467 

210 

367 

342 

496 

419 

185 

331 

327 

397 

451 

207 

783 

882 

756 

839 

525 

646 

712 

542 

790 

475 

644 

831 

490 

634 

547 

471 

483 

445 

543 

453 

506 

583 

428 

425 

387 

355 

339 

299 

390 

288 

7 

Bossier . 

145 

140 

552 

489 

529 

430 

£08 

437 

543 

561 

963 

857 

422 

402 

268 

246 

8 

56 

31 

9 

Calcasieu . 

15 

15 

105 

83 

98 

106 

97 

60 

76 

74 

96 

92 

41 

63 

46 

43 

10 

Caldwell . . 

8 

25 

113 

145 

142 

139 

,  144 

151 

93 

115 

163 

186 

124 

124 

75 

100 

11 

Carroll. . . . . . 

226 

240 

830 

833 

769 

778  . 

735 

656 

714 

844 

1,577  I 

1,593 

1,019 

874  | 

638 

570  | 

12 

Catahoula . . . 

76- 

93 

366  ; 

433  , 

326 

380 

358 

321  | 

343 

373 

716  j 

622 

415 

330 

551 

285  | 

13 

Claiborne . . 

133 

162 

584 

642 

576 

626 

541  | 

584 

435 

505 

732 

748 

409 

414 

214 

210  | 

14 

Concordia-..,.. . . 

176 

168 

643  1 

628 

664 

701 ' 

651  1 

589 

620  1 

707 

1,293 

1,  240  ; 

978 

851 

688 

612  i 

15 

Do  Soto......... . . 

118 

131 

678 

654 

645 

619 

582  | 

573 

504 

485 

802 

801 

424 

473 

294 

276  j 

16 

Feliciana,  E . . . 

131 

174 

763 

767 

767 

746 

659 

685  | 

549 

611 

916 

749 

538 

!  654 

414 

431  i 

17 

Feliciana,  W\  . . . 

137 

160 

612 

588 

588 

584 

615 

582  | 

431 

567 

784 

748 

616 

617 

537 

451  1 

18 

Franklin . . . .. . 

50 

65 

221 

236 

223 

257 

207 

180 

174 

206 

368 

384 

209 

209 

|  116 

[  125  ! 

19 

Iberville . . . . 

62 

57  : 

453 

418 

569 

541 

516 

431 

541 

542 

1,192 

881 

957 

769 

1  1,111 

513  J 

20 

Jackson . . . . 

70 

83 

1  318  ' 

329 

j  31.0 

296 

317 

256  1 

217 

276 

!  382 

!  389 

196 

221 

115 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


50  arid  under  00, 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  60. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unk’wn. 

Total. 

Aggregate, 

PARISHES. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

j?. 

M. 

F.  : 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

23 

23  i 

8 

6 

6 

8 

o 

1 

1 

u 

24 

30  ] 

12 

3 

2 

467  ! 

492 

959 

mo 

430 

331 

248 

48 

99 

8 

52 

7 

17 

3 

13 

1 

1 

4,583 

6,356 

10, 939 

OrleanB . 

Q 

1 

721 

Point  Coupee*.... 

1 

1  10 

4 

7 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

128 

163 

291 

65  i 

Rapides . 

St.  Bernard . 

6 

1  1 

1  6 

8 

4 

4 

3 

1 

"  2 

79 

98 

177 

St.  Charles . 

2  1 

4 

6  ' 

St.  Helena...---.. 

2 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

29 

32 

61 

St.  James . 

6 

25 

8 

13 

3 

.  7 

3 

118 

181 

299 

St.  John  tho  Baptist 

22 

27 

16 

18 

1  •  4 

8 

1 

1 

2 

459 

506 

965 

St.  Landry . 

7 

10 

3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

l  1 

142 

169 

311 

Si  Martin’s . 

3 

5 

4 

3 

4 

121 

130 

251 

St.  Mary’s . 

6 

10 

9 

8 

1 

2 

2 

217 

195 

412 

St.  Tammany  .... 

1 

1 

6 

7 

Tensas . . 

3 

4 

1 

i 

. 1 

35 

37 

72 

Terro  Bonne . 

2 

1  | 

3 

Union . . 

L 

4  1 

3 

7 

Yermilliou . 

1 

1 

1 

. 

11  | 

11 

Washington . 

I 

1 

0 

16 

41 

"VVlnn . . ... 

413 

G98 

256 

395 

93 

1C2 

23 

76 

12 

32 

6 

21 

^  1 

1 

8,228 

10,319 

18, 547 

51 

49 

100 

1 

i 

8,279 

(  10, 3G8 

18,  G47 

i 

SLAVE. 


179 

145 

148 

108 

103 

79 

62 

27 

40 

26 

27 

8 

u 

12 

7,376 

8,096 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

4,484 

3.612 

Assumption . 

s 

147 

83 

55 

110 

107 

38 

2G 

37 

40- 

8 

11 

4,081 

4,383 

2,801 

3,104 
4, 187 
2,539 

7, 185 

3 

8,570 

5,340 

Baton  Rouge, E... 

4 

182 

107 

38 

5 

6 

132 

59 

16 

11 

fi 

4,188 

3,682 

BOB 

3,812 

3,656 

565 

8,000 
7,338 
1, 171 

7 

8 

11 

22 

10 

22 

158 

67 

43 

187 

61  i 

129  i 
145  | 

9 

20 
142 
53  , 
45 
183  ' 
55  i 
110  1 
121  | 

8 

0 

1 

2 

910 

1,035 

1. 045 

Caldwell . 

10 

263 

122 
106  j 

313 

131 

228 

234 

37 

15 

8 

35 

11 

g 

19  1 

8  i 

14 
2  , 
9 

24 
10  1 
11 

13 

4 

2 

l 

0 

Q  ' 

7,062 

3,086 

6,846 

13,008 
6.113 
7,848 
12,542 
8,507 
10, 593 
9,571 

Carroll .  . . 

11 

3 

1 

3,027 

4,063 

Catahoula . 

12 

l 

1 

2 

3, 785 

Claiborne . 

13 

68 

63 

21 

42 

39 

22 

*12 

15 

20 

10 

* 

Q 

g 

6,445 

4,273 

5,162 

6,097 
,  4,234 

5,431 
i  4,719 

Concordia » . 

14 

25 

30 

53 

O 

3 

Do  Soto . . . 

15 

i  6 

|  4 

5 

Feliciana,  33.. .... 

16 

2 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4,852 

Feliciana,  W-  .... 

17 

56 

354 

51 

22 

123 
38  i 

25  | 
113 

37 

4 

2 

41 

10 

2 

1 

1,654 

5,990 

1,748 
4,  COO 

3,402 
10, 680 
4,098 

Franklin . 

18 

42 

10 

34 

2 

I  e 

i  5 

5 

1 

Iberville  . . 

19 

3 

3 

1 

2,035 

1  2,063 

Jackson . 

20 
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SLAVE— Continued. 


PARISHES. 

Under  I. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

III. 

V. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Jefferson . . . 

e 

3 

187 

269 

157 

168 

161 

219 

202 

184 

618 

386 

482 

389 

694 

332 

Lafayette . . . 

95 

96 

315 

311 

336 

336 

267 

303 

237 

257 

348 

360 

243 

272 

173 

154 

Lafourche . 

87 

93 

348 

320 

373 

359 

327 

310 

342 

308 

678 

551 

587 

413 

415 

308 

Livingston . 

12 

11 

76 

89 

127 

131 

76 

90 

67 

06 

123 

107 

96 

77 

50 

47 

Madison . 

104 

183 

68S 

691 

685 

688 

CS6 

637 

657 

747 

1,385 

1,185 

946 

864 

624 

079 

Morehouse . 

87 

124 

426 

464 

458 

479 

437 

387 

357 

370 

695 

680 

394 

364 

242 

243 

Natchitocliea . . 

31 

59 

527 

607 

535 

537 

510 

456 

517 

479 

948 

960 

577 

601 

631 

524 

Orleans . 

118 

105 

487 

562 

579 

662 

598 

762 

615 

1,  016 

1, 251 

1,741 

1,050 

1,543 

784 

1,265 

Ouichita . 

32 

31 

175 

180 

199 

203 

176 

183 

126 

182 

302 

303 

17G 

173 

109 

112 

Plaquemines . 

26 

29 

324 

211 

308 

280 

286 

345 

139 

154 

507 

412 

516 

435 

438 

£56 

Point  Coupee . 

137 

137 

613 

680 

746 

720 

654 

591 

579 

566 

1,339 

1,149 

1,071 

912 

785 

655 

Rapides . 

139 

159 

973 

924 

1, 004 

874 

882 

808 

823 

860 

1, 376 

1,319 

1,  067 

994 

863 

776 

Sabine . 

35 

36 

130 

104 

145 

136 

113 

98 

93 

87 

167 

170 

89 

86 

C2 

46 

St.  Bernard . 

15 

ii 

91 

118 

94 

100 

127 

67 

125 

74 

286 

156 

260 

137 

205 

102 

St  Charles . 

37 

42 

151 

166 

217 

192 

188 

180 

129 

139 

470 

377 

423 

269 

3G4 

179 

St.  Helena . 

48 

50 

270 

304 

286 

275 

212 

218 

282 

216 

387 

358 

184 

174 

UB 

124 

St.  James.-..-- . . 

103 

119 

440 

430 

439 

433 

384 

360 

377 

337 

652 

558 

755 

430 

819 

548 

St  John  tho  Baptist . 

41 

57 

244 

252 

254 

247 

220 

203 

178 

169 

469 

341 

447 

298 

377 

197 

St  Landry . 

108 

118 

750 

782 

833 

819 

774 

722 

670 

G60 

1, 053 

956 

722 

659  ■ 

482 

444 

St.  Martin’s . 

81 

123 

463 

503 

486 

502 

440 

420 

348 

363 

656 

589 

532 

433  | 

407 

332 

St  Mary's . 

252 

224 

637 

545  | 

792 

622 

751 

588 

619 

617 

1,756 

1,372 

1, 463 

1,  065 

592 

505 

St  Tammany . 

20 

32 

128 

192 

108 

130 

113 

112 

90 

85  : 

169 

141 

110 

105  | 

95 

59 

Tensas....... . 

231 

240 

588 

647 

784 

770 

733 

663 

733 

792 

1, 836 

1,719 

1, 197 

1,006 

>  705 

622 

Terra  Bonne . 

40 

64  | 

439 

433 

433 

437 

362 

335 

277 

330 

675  ; 

565 

557 

494 

427 

316 

Union . . . . 

38 

70 

266 

260 

277 

331  ' 

269 

254 

222 

242 

401 

361 

163 

210 

!  97 

123 

Vermillion . 

20 

26 

95 

95 

99 

97 

87 

87 

71 

89 

113 

112 

71 

81 

45 

35 

Washington . 

40 

28 

120 

126 

151  , 

142 

118 

137 

106 

94 

141 

152 

82 

70 

47 

54 

■Winn . . . . 

25 

28 

96 

104 

94 

i 

103 

99 

91 

75 

69 

122 

126 

64 

72 

42 

57 

3, 805 

4,339 

18, 419 

18,857 

20,518 

20, 278 

18,034 

17, 043 

16,158 

17, 334 

34, 142 

31,  415 

24,399 

21,331 

17,844 

14,676 

Total 

j 

i 

1 

i 

j 

INDIAN. 
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SLAVE — Continued. 


2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

i  ■ 

1 

4 

5 

G 

. . .  1 

ii 

10 

21  St.  Mttrtlu'a . 

7 

1 

] 

19  : 

14 

33  St.  Mary’s . 

8 

O  1  o 

3 

1  _t . 

{52  i 

51 

103  Terre  Bonne . 

9 

1 

1  Winn . 

10 

2  2  13 

.  1 

1  . 

i ! 

'BO 

83 

173 

•  AGGREGATE. 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


PARISHES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free  colored. 

Total  free. 

SLAVE. 

1 

Aggregate. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Ascension . 

1,977 

1,903 

3,940 

23 

33 

56 

54 

58 

112 

168 

4,108 

3,717 

3, 147 

6, 864 

286 

226 

512 

7, 370 

11,454 

Aesiimption  .... 

3,781 

3,408 

7,189 

3 

9 

12 

44 

38 

82 

94 

7,283 

3,921 

3,120 

7, 041 

563 

492 

1, 055 

8, 090 

15,379 

Avoyelles . 

3,173 

2,733 

5, 908 

4 

4 

41 

29 

70 

74 

5,982 

3,876 

2,785 

6, 661 

205 

319 

524 

7, 185 

13, 161 

Baton  Rougo,  E- 

3,727 

3,217 

6,944 

105 

58 

163 

172 

197 

369 

532 

7,470 

3,713 

3,488 

7,201 

670 

699 

1, 369 

8,570 

10,010 

Baton  Rouge,  W 

973 

886 

1, 859 

1 

2 

3 

58 

52 

110 

113 

1,972 

2,593 

2,297 

4,800 

208 

242 

450 

5, 340 

7,312 

51 

49 

Bossier . 

1,803 

1,545 

3, 348 

3,348 

3, 883 

3,454 

7,337 

305 

358 

603 

8,000 

11,318 

Calcasieu . 

2, 3G1 

2,091 

4, 452 

10 

9 

19 

140 

146 

280 

305 

4,757 

488 

458 

946 

118 

107 

1,171 

C,  U28 

Carroll . 

2,307 

1,817 

4, 124 

4 

6 

10 

5 

a 

10 

20 

4,141 

G,  331 

6,026 

12, 357 

731 

820 

1,551 

13,908 

18,052 

Catahoula ...... 

2,063 

2,527 

0,402 

5 

.  6 

11 

18 

17 

35 

46 

5,538 

2, 773 

2,765 

5,538 

313 

262 

575 

6,113 

11,  Got 

Concordia . 

724 

518 

1,242 

1 

1 

8 

12 

20 

21 

1,263 

6,269 

5, 930 

12, 205 

176 

161 

337 

12,542 

13,605 

Do  Soto . 

2, 545 

2,232 

4, 777 

1 

1 

2 

-  5 

7 

1*2 

14 

4,791 

3,927 

3,850 

7,777 

346 

384 

730 

8,507 

13,293 

Feliciana,  R .... 

2,140 

1,  941 

4,081 

2 

'  1 

3 

8 

12 

20 

23 

4, 104 

4, 947 

5,201 

10, 148 

215 

230 

445 

10,  593 

14,007 

Feliciana,  W- .. 

1,  111 

025 

2,036 

7 

5 

12 

28 

24 

52 

64 

2,100 

4, 2S0 

4,083 

8,363 

572 

636 

1,208 

9, 571 

11,671 

Iberville . 

2,030 

1, 763 

3, 793 

15 

12 

27 

70 

82 

161 

188 

3,981 

5,740 

4,419 

10, 159 

250 

271 

521 

10,680 

14,  Ci»l 

2, 862 

Jefferson . 

5,151 

4,814 

0,965 

10 

29 

39 

119 

129 

248 

287 

10, 252 

2, 869 

2, 099 

4, 968 

72 

80 

152 

5, 120 

15,372 

Lafayette . 

2,232 

2, 057 

4,309 

8 

15 

23 

88 

120 

208 

231 

4, 540 

1, 098 

1, 694 

3, 302 

512 

559 

1,071 

4,403 

9,093 

Lafourche . 

3,985 

3,515 

7, 500 

7 

10 

17 

54 

78 

132 

149 

7,019 

2,  G21 

2, 107 

4,728 

871 

706 

1,  G67 

G,  395 

14,011 

Livingston. ..... 

Madison........ 

964 

676 

1,  G40 

1 

1 

2 

10 

4 

14 

10 

1, 656 

6,037 

5,  G26 

11, 663 

397 

417 

814 

12,477 

14,133 

Morehouse. ..... 

6, 569 

Natchitoches.... 

3,329 

2,977 

6,306 

5 

11 

1G 

462 

4B1 

943 

959 

7,265 

4,479 

4,327 

8, 806 

315 

313 

628 

9,434 

16,600 

Orleans . 

Ouichita . . . 

77, 733 

1 J  028 

71,333 

839 

149, 068 
1, 887 

982 

1,498 

2,480 

3, 601 

4,858 

8,459 

10,939 

ICO,  007 

4, 507 

1  361 

6,384 

1,396 

10, 891 
2, 757 

1, 500 
34 

2,093 

49 

3,  593 
83 

14, 484 

2  840 

171,491 

Plaquemines . .. 

1,486 

3,309 

2,595 

34 

40 

74 

223 

217 

440 

514 

3,109 

2,908 

2,376 

5,284 

40 

61 

101  1 

5,385 

8,491 

Point  Coupee... 

2,243 

1,851 

4,  004 

5 

11 

16 

336 

369 

705 

721 

4,815 

5,935 

5,227 

11, 162 

818 

!  923 

1,741 

12, 903 

17, 718 

Rapides . 

5,390 

4, 321  , 

9,711 

21 

30 

51 

107 

133 

240 

291 

10,002 

7,027 

6,459 

13, 486 

941 

931 

1, 872 

15, 358 

25,  s«:o 

Sabine . 

2,161 

1, 954 

4,  115  : 

4, 115 

823 

727 

1,550 

72 

91 

163 

1,713 

D,8i.'3 

St.  Bernard . 

1,077 

691 

1,771 

12 

16 

SB 

20 

17 

37 

65 

1,836 

1,274 

746 

2,020 

104 

116 

220 

2, 240 

4,076 

St.  Charles . 

SL  TTelenn _ 

500 
1, 807 

432 
1,  COG 

938 
3, 413 

17 

16 

33 

|  62 

82 

144 

G 

177 

1, 115 

2,203 

!  1,590 

3,793 

204 

185 

389 

4, 183 
3, 711 

5, 297 
7,130 

St.  James . 

1, 733 

1,610 

3, 348 

12 

15 

27 

17 

17 

34 

61 

3,409 

4,108 

3, 006 

7,114 

423 

548 

97G 

8,090 

11,499 

St.  John  the  Bap’t 

1,637 

;  1,400 

3,037 

19 

53 

72 

99 

323 

227 

299 

3,336 

2,354 

1,725 

4, 079 

265 

250 

515 

4, 594 

7, 930 

St.  Landry . 

5,488 

5,215 

10,703 

50 

65 

115 

409 

441 

850 

965 

11,668 

5, 156 

4,970 

10, 126 

710 

600 

1, 310 

11, 430 

23, 101 

St.  Martin’s .... 

2,760 

2,245 

5,005 

6 

2 

8 

136 

167 

303 

311 

5, 316 

3,330 

3,031 

6, 361 

487 

510 

997 

7,353 

]2, 674 

St.  Mary’s . 

1,973 

1,535 

3,508 

6 

13 

19 

115 

117 

232 

251 

3,759 

6,902 

5,570 

12, 532 

250 

275 

525 

;  13,057 

lli,  816 

St,  Tammany  .. 

1,685  : 

1,408 

3, 153 

10 

18 

28 

207 

177 

384 

412 

3, 5G5 

915 

721 

1,  G36 

74 

131 

203 

1,841 

5, 406 

Tensas . 

810 

639 

1, 479 

1 

G 

7 

7 

1,486 

7,513 

7,023 

14, 536 

31 

56 

14,592 

16,078 

Terre  Bonne. ... 

2,835 

2,399 

5, 234 

3 

8 

11 

32 

29 

61 

72 

5,306 

3,209 

2,823 

6,032 

362 

391 

753 

6,785 

12,091 

Union . 

3,  505 

3, 136 

6,  641 

1 

1 

g 

1 

1 

3 

6, 614 

1  759 

1  863 

3  627 

68 

50 

118 

3, 745 

10, 3r!) 

Vermillion _ _ 

1, 539 

1, 442 

3,001 

4 

3 

7 

7 

3,008 

561 

546 

1, 107 

96 

113 

209 

1, 316 

4,324 

Washington .... 

1,  560 

1, 436 

2, 996 

1 

1 

2 

!  io 

10 

20 

22 

3,018 

745 

733 

1,477 

100 

113 

213 

1,690 

4,703 

Winn . 

2, 943 

2,538 

■  5, 481 

1 

1 

1  25 

15 

40 

41 

5,522 

550 

552 

1,102 

111 

141 

252 

1,354 

6tfc7ii 

Total . jl89, 738 

167, 891 

357, 629  | 

1,438 

2,051 

3,489 

6,841 

8,317 

15,158 

18,647 

376,276 

150,287 

142,816 

299, 103 

15, 690 

16, 933 

32, 023 

331,726  j 

708,00-3 

*  Estimated. 

Note, — 173  Indians  included  in  ivliite  population. 
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Table  No.  3. — POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

PARISHES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

583 

397 

980 

05 

70 

131 

1,111 

157 

193 

350 

1, 4C1 

4, 467 

111 

139 

250 

4,717 

625 

474 

1,090 

5,816 

1 

318 

67 

96 

163 

481 

2, 009 

1,684 

3,  693 

257 

231 

488 

4, 181 

556 

691 

1,247 

0,428 

22i 

360 

16 

12 

28 

388 

69 

83 

352 

540 

C  iri^llton 

41 

G3 

1,756 

1,756 

104 

49 

153 

1 

1 

154 

6 

15 

21 

175 

3, 940 

77 

91 

168 

4, 103 

4,003 

3,373 

7,376 

11, 48-1 

t.i 11  80 

185 

57 

1J3 

298 

1 

2 

861 

281 

30D 

090 

1, 451 

_ 

54 

77 

131 

4,387 

350 

370 

720 

5,107 

471 

325 

350 

075 

i  f  ^ 

227 

12,  649 

828 

785 

1, 613 

34,262 

9, 145 

8,405 

17, 550 

72 

138 

210 

17,700 

710 

802 

1,  572 

19,332 

21, 157 

328 

508 

830 

21, 993 

8-4  G 

992 

1,  768. 

23,761 

4  f.h  wnvil .... 

8, 659 

400 

080 

1,030 

9,739 

353 

607 

960 

10,  699 

fif.h  ward . 

13, 547 

813 

1, 180 

1,909 

15, 546 

747 

1, 121 

1,868 

17,414 

fifch  ward _ _ 

4,030 

3, 9S2 

8,012 

501 

880 

1,411 

9, 453 

403 

1,205 

1, 608 

11, 061 

7tli  ward . 

. do . ! 

5,582 

5,525 

11,107 

784 

951 

1, 730 

12, 842 

242 

603 

845 

13,  687 

8th  ward  .... 

7, 396 

6.G78 

14, 074 

506 

COO 

1,232 

15,306 

174 

226 

400 

15, 706 

9tli  ward.. ... 

. do . - . . 

7, 017  : 

6,075 

13,092 

538 

802 

1, 390 

14, 482 

161 

280 

400 

14, 932 

lOtli  ward. ... 

3, 936 

4,039 

7, 965 

43 

70 

113 

8, 078 

265 

443 

708 

8, 78G 

lltli  ward _ 

8,431 

8, 585 

17, 01G 

222 

204 

420 

17, 412 

653  i 

910 

1, 593 

19,035 

Total  Now  Orleans. . . . 

75,252 

69, 349 

144,601 

4, 473 

0,217 

10, 689 

155, 290 

5, 382 

8,003 

13, 385 

108,675 

310  : 

313 

623 

63 

100 

163  : 

786 

786 

Pinnyillo  - , , _ 

Rapides _ _ _ 

151 

139 

293 

4 

6 

10 

303 

53 

37 

90 

393 

Iberville , 

474 

1, 025 

69 

61 

130 

1, 155 

236 

272 

503 

1,663 

Providence _ _ _ _ 

Carroll . 

237 

193 

430 

3 

8 

438 

01 

83 

144 

583 

1, 287 

857 

2,144 

20 

26 

46 

2,190 

2,190 

4, 665 
478 

9  570  ! 

385 

391 

776 

10, 316 

10,346 

fct.  Landry ................. 

t  hii  i  ori  0411 -jr _ _ 

St.  Landry ...... ...... - : 

561 

1,039 

305 

14 

25 

39 

1,078 

148 

154 

302 

1,380 

VertnilliopvlMe  - 

T  rfiifournho _ ... _ ....j 

Lafayette > . _ 

172 

133  ; 

16 

40 

56 

361 

60 

77 

137 

498 

510 

11 

15 

26 

536 

536 

'Washington .  — ..  . — ...... 

St.  Landry 

Table  No.  4— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  PARISHES. 


UNITED  STATES. 

PARISHES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK 

MULATTO. 

11. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Ascension ...... 

1,767 

1, 829 

3,596 

23 

33 

56 

53 

50 

109 

Assumption .... 

3,493 

3, 352 

6,845 

3 

9 

12 

43 

38 

81 

Avoyellea . 

2,958 

2,  661 

5,  619 

4 

4 

41 

29 

70 

Baton  Rouge,  E. 

3,051 

2,933 

5, 984 

105 

57 

162 

171 

196 

307 

Baton  Rouge,  W 

*  "Hi  Ml irill  A 

842 

842 

1,  684 

2 

2 

58 

52 

110 

1,  779 

.  . 

1, 806 

Calcasieu . 

2, 275 

2,077 

4,352 

10 

9 

19 

140 

146 

286 

OTriwvP 

1  523 

1,338 

2, 861 

Carroll . ! 

2,106 

1,757 

3,863 

4 

6 

10 

5 

5 

10 

Catahoula . 

2, 830 

2, 491 

5,321 

5  ; 

G 

11 

18 

17 

35 

Claiborne... - 

4,727 

672 

4,116 

500 

8,843 
1, 172 

1 

1  | 

4 

8 

12 

4 

20 

Be  Soto ........ 

2,497 

2,219 

4,716 

1 

1 

2 

■  7 

12 

Feliciana,  E  .... 

1, 900 

1, 802 

3,702 

•  2. 

1 

3 

8 

12 

20 

Feliciana,  W- -- 

952 

853 

1,805 

7 

5 

12 

28 

24 

52 

Franklin . 1 

1. 473  1 

1. 211 

2.  684 

1 

1 

1  2 

3, 761 
6,938 
5,693 
6,513 
1,796 
6,000 
3, 314 
4, 330 
4,  G57 
2, 861 
3,883 
5, 3G7 
8, 847 
1,193 
4,730 
3,725 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  foreign  born. 

Aggregate  free  popu¬ 
lation. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

sr. 

F. 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

210 

134 

344 

1 

2 

3 

347 

4,108 

288 

50 

344 

1 

1 

345 

7,283 

289 

5,982 

G76 

284 

960 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

963 

7,476 

131 

44 

175 

i 

1 

170 

1,072 

6,000 

24 

10 

34 

34 

3,348 

350 

121 

471 

1 

1 

472 

4, 803 

100 

100 

4,757 

8 

27 

3,888 

19 

201 

60 

2G1 

261 

4,144 

135 

30  j 

171 

171 

5, 533 

153 

153 

9,000 

52 

18 

70 

70 

1,263 

13 

61 

61 

4,791 

240 

139 

379 

379 

4,104 

231 

2,100 

* 

21  1 

74 

. 

. 

74 

2,760 

Estimated. 
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Table  No.  4— FEEE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  EOIIEIGN,  BY  PARISHES— -Continued. 


Iberville... . 

Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

Lafayette . 

Lafourche ... _ 

Livingston . 

Madison . 

Morehouse . 

Natchitoches-.-. 

Orleans .  - 

Ouichita . . 

X^nqueraines..-. 
Point  Coupee . . . 

Rapides  . . 

Sabhio . 

-St.  Bernard - 

St.  Charles . 

St.  Helena . 

St.  James . 

St.John  the  Bap’t 

St.  Landry . 

St,  Martiu’a . 

St.  Mary'a . 

Sfc.  Tammany 

Tensas . 

Terro  Bonne.... 

Union . . . 

Vermillion . , 

Washington .... 
Winn . 


1, 624  3,  379 

2,503  5,347  . 

3,124  6,244 

2, 002  4, 101 

3, 390  G,  933 
1.435  2,970  . 


610  1,523 

1,640  3,  694  . 


2,883  6,019 

40,833  83,069 
859  1, 887  . 

983  2, 079 

1,782  3,739 

4, 151  9,  061 

1,940  4,  0C9  . 


1, 528  3, 197  - 

1,543  3,091 

1,325  2,709 

5, 146  10, 401 
2, 1G1  4,  669 

1,404  3,057 

1,320  2,785 

608  1, 353  . 

2,339  4, 9G9 

3,122  6,595 

1,442  2,997  . 

1,431  2,974 


5  11  16  462  479  941 

947  1,420  2,367  3,510  4,702  8,212 

34  40  74  223  217  440 

4  11  15  331  364  695 

19  30  49  104  332  236 


2  8  135  107 

33  19  115  117 


FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.  F. 

Total. 

275 

139 

414 

.... 

1G  6 

22 

2,031 

1, 690 

3,721 

153 

55 

208 

.... 

442 

125 

567 

i 

1 

107 

43 

150 

81 

36 

117 

. 

35,499 

30,500 

63,999 

35 

78 

113 

91  156 

247 

390 

126 

516 

286 

09 

355 

1 

1 

5  5 

10 

480 

170 

630 

2 

2 

3  1 

4 

368 

55 

423 

“7 

56 

2G 

82 

3 

3 

138 

78 

190 

67 

257 

1 

1 

2 

253 

75 

328 

1 

1  ■ 

1  .... 

1 

233 

G9 

302 

1  2 

3 

252 

84 

336 

1  .... 

1 

320 

131 

451 

220 

148 

368 

126 

2  1 

3 

205 

60 

265 

... 

32 

14 

46 

.... 

' 

4 

4 

r 

;;; 

° 

U 

J9 

45,438 

35,  111 

80, 549 

44  | 

82 

126 

123  177 

300 

lite  pupil! 

Lation. 

-NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FEEE  POPULATION. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut _ - . 


Florida . 

Georgia . . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland. . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire . 

Now  Jersey . 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . . . . 


12, 078  Pennsylvania  . 
1,314  Rhode  Inland . 
37  South  Carolina 
378  Tennessee .... 


035  Vermont . 

!),  028  Virginia . . 

507  Wisconsin . . 

SSL  District  of  Columbia 
43  Territories . 


5,011  Australia..-. . . . 

3, 520  Atlantic  Islands . 

1,248  Belgium . . . 

217  |  British  America . 

2, 986  Central  America . .  — .... 

45  China . . . . 

112  Denmark . . . 

9  England . 

24  Europe,  (not  gpeciiied) . 

7,207  Franco... . . 

- - -  German  States : 

295,247  Austria .  399 

Bavaria .  3,621 

Baden .  4, 685 

Hesse..- . .  1,00G 

Nassau .  155 

Prussia .  2,739 

Wurtemberg  - -  889 

Germany,  (not  spe¬ 
cified) . 11,120 

Total  Germany . . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  . . 
Greece . - . . 


Holland . 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands  . 


Scotland . 

Spain . . 

Sweden . . . 

Sardinia . 

Switzerland . . 

South  America.. . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey . . 

West  Indies . . 


Other  foreign  countries . . 


Aggregate  foreign.  - . . 
Aggregate  native  . . . . 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors . - . 

Agents . 

Apprentices . 

Architects . 

Artificial  flower-makers . 

Artists . 

Auctioneers . 

Authors . . . 

Bakers . 

Baukers . 

Bunk  officers . . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . . 

Basket-makers . 

Bath-room  keepers . . 

Bellli  angers . 

BfiUnrd-tnblo  makers . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . . 

Bird-fanciers . 

Blacksmiths . 

Bleachers . 

Black-makers . 

Boarding-house  keepers . 

Boat  builders . 

Boatmen  . . 

Boller-mnkors . 

Bookbinders . 

Booksellers . . 

Bottlers . 

Box-makers . . . . 

Brass  founders . . 

Brassworkera — . .... 

Brewers . . 

Bricklayers . . . 

Brick-makers . 

Bridge -builders . 

Brokers . 

Brush-makers . . 

Builders . , . 

Butchers . . 

Cabinet-makers . 

Car-lmildors . . . . 

Carpenters . . 

Carriers . 

Carters. .  . . 

Carvers . 

Cattle-dealers . . . . . . 

Calkers . . 

Chair-makers..  v . 

Chandlers . . . 

Clmrconl-bumei'B . . . 

ChemiBts  — . . 

Chocolate-manufacturers ...... 

Cigar-makers . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers . 

Clerks . 

Clergymen . 

Clock-makers . 

Clothiers  - . . 

Conch-makers . 

Collectors . . 

Colliers... . 

Comb-makers . . . . 

Commissioners. . . . 

Commission  merchants . . . . 

Confectioners . . . 

Contractors . . . . 

Cooks . . . . 

Coopers . . . . 

Coppersmiths . . 

Cork-cutters . ... . 

Cotton-samplers . . 


No.or. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

245 

633 

37 

7 

iS 

54 

3 

710 

23 

D07 

17 

3 

4 

3 

19 

Factory  lmuds.... . 

3 

Farmers . 

1, 035 

2 

2 

413 

6 

Fishermen . . 

526 

Florists . . . 

49 

,J7 

21 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen.. 

55.1 

2 

GIovpvh _ _ 

405 

Goldsmitlifi _ 

3 

104 

.  . . , 

Grocers . ' . . 

904 

294 

4 

GunRmifhWr.,  > _ -> 

Hoax’- workers . 

Hardware  manufacturers.  - .  - 

4, 865 

Hatters _ _ _ 

31 

Horse-dealers . . . 

10 

Housekeepers. . . 

TTnf'fers  r  _ _ _ „ ,  _ 

45 

TTuckstors  _  _ _ _ _ 

11 

37 

Tmpnrfors _  _ _ 

8 

TnnkeepnvR _ ; _ 

10 

Inspectors 

3 

482 

800 

Iron-workers  . . . . 

.jnwolh'rs _ t-i _ , „ ,  _ _ 

6,832 

jvdnevs _  _ _ 

333 

JmlgT>n _ 

8 

.Tunic- dealers - _ . . . 

65 

108 

Knitters  . . 

145 

G5 

T.n.hmwH . 

Tjfifin  manufacturers _ -  -  - 

6 

T,n/mp  makers _ _  _  _ _ . . . 

307 

130 

84 

237 

Tjaun dresses -  _  * 

Lightning-rod  makers 

1,145 

Lithographers  .............. 

92 

Li  very-stable  keepers _ 

2 

J  ,nekflTVdthS _ _ _ _ 

21 

OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


3 

26 

36 

175 

89 

14 

2 

808 

17 

294 

23 

62 

8 

23 

6 

14, 996 
5,483 

7 

17 

504 

7 

2 

219 

664 

30 

11 

7 
5 

20 

26 

3 

5 

13 

1,288 

66 

9 

5 
28 
69 

23 
33 
48 

155 

25 

C 

174 

57 

8 

24 

141 

6 
22 


Machinists . 

Mantua-makcrs  — . . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners  .  . . . . 

Markctrnen . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick). . . . 

Mast-rankers . 

Mat-makers . 

Mattress-makors ., . 

Mechanics . . . 

Merchants . 

Milkmen . 

Millors . 

Milliners . . . 

Millwrights . . . 

Mineral-water  makers . 

Moss-pickers . 

Moulders . . . 

Musical-instrument  makers . . 

Musiciuns . . 

Music  sellers . . . 

Music  teachers . . 

Negro-traders. . . 

Newsmen. . . . . 

Notaries  public . 

Nurses . . . . 

Officers,  (public) . 

Oil  makers . . . 

Opticians . 

Ostlers . 

Ovorseers . 

Oystermen . ' 

Packers . 

Painters . . 

Paper-dealers . j 

Paper-hangers . 

Pattern-makers.... . 

Pavers . 

Peddlers.. . 

Perfumers . . . 

Photographers . * . . . 

Physician  b . . 

Piano-forte  makers . 

Piauo  tuners . 

Pilots . 

Planters . . . 

Plasterers . 

Platers.... . . 

Plumbers . 

Porters . . . 

Potters . 

Printers . 

Ih’oduco-dcalors . 

Professors . . . 

ProviBion-doalers . 

Publishers... . . . . 

.  pump-mukers . . . 


8 

2 

10,493 

4 

2 

698 

1,109 

4 

6 

14 

63 

60 

67 


Bag  collectors . 

Railroadmen . 

Refectory  keepers.. 
Refiners. .......... 

Reporters . 

Riggers . 

Roofers  and  slaters. 

Rope-rankers . 

Saddlers . 

Sail-makers . 

Sailingraasters . 

Saloon  keepers 

Samplers . . 

Sash-makers . 


256 

268 

16 

635 

68 

421 

4 

5 

6 
317 

2,776 

21.4 

77 
110 

28 

17 

4 

104 

3 

154 

8 

78 
42 


8G5 


G 

210 

2,989 

69 

13 

909 

4 
22 
20 
36 

317 

10 

15 
1,149 

10 

231 

6,473 

271 

.6 

30 

80 

9 

474 

95 

93 

30 

5 
3 

147 

740 

17 

16 
7 

81 

32 

190 

55 

3 

56 

4 
32 


Sausage  makers . . 

Sawyers . . . . 

Scavengers . . 

Scourers . 

Sculptors . 

Seamstresses . 

Servants . . . 

Seodsmen . 

Sextons . . 

Shingle-makers . . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Shou-binderH . 

Shoemakers . . 

Shoe-peg  makers . . 

Showmen . 

Silversmiths . . 

Soup-milkers . 

Soda-water  mukers . 

Shipmasters . . 

Speculators . 

Spinners . 

Sportsmen . 

Stationers . 

Stavo-makcrs . . . . 

Stay-makers . 

Stcainboatmon . 

Store  otypiuts . 

Stove  dorea . 

Stewards . 

Stock-brokers . . 

Stock-makers . 

Stone  and  murblo  cutters. 

Storekeepers. . . 

Students . „ . 

Sugar  manufacturers. . . . . 
Surveyors . 


2 

121 

13 

3 

4 

1, 590 
5,336 
2 
1« 
62 
437 
12 
1,793 
8 

5 
21 
34 
17 

47 

42 

15 

9 

13 

8 

678 

2 


57 


181 

168 

488 

56 

57 


Tailors . 

Tailorcsscs . . . 

Tanners . .  — . 

Tar*  makers . ... 

Teachers . . 

Teamsters . 

Telegraph  operators . . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . . 

Toy-mnkerB . . 

Traders . - . 

Trimmers . 

Trunk-makers . 

Truss-makers  . . . . 

Turners . . . . 

Umbrella  manufactn rers  ...... 

Undertakers . . . - 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . , . . 


1,210 

8 

48 

5 

1, 193 
159 
14 
358 
99 

218 


41 

6 

33 

188 

104 


Veterinarians . 

Vinegar-makers . 

"Watchmen . . . 

Wntch-inakers . 

Weavers . 

WcighmUBters . 

Well- diggers. . . 

Wharfingers . . . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whitowashors . 

Wino  and  liquor  dealora . 

Wiro- workers . . 

Wood*  cut  tors . 

Wood  dealers . . 

WoodcnwftTQ  manufacturers*. . 

Wool-dcalors . . . . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown 


10 

2 

163 

146 


fil 

11 

3 

204 

11 

52 

3 

243. 

106 

8 

5 

268 


Total. 


107,498 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Und 

sr  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  anil  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

nr. 

P, 

M. 

P. 

If. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

3VT, 

P. 

1 

Androscoggin . 

313 

318 

1,395 

1,300 

1,557 

1,500 

1,530 

1, 414 

1,577 

1, 852 

2,571 

3,058 

1,832 

1, 844 

i,  455 

1,440 

3 

Aroostook . . . 

304 

311 

1,628 

1, 500 

1,712 

1,670 

1,517 

1,364 

1,256 

1,184 

2,337 

1, 716 

1, 215 

1,073 

1, 001 

097 

3 

Cumberland . 

870 

813 

3,583 

3,494 

4,150 

3,940 

4,004 

3,065 

3,744 

3,844 

0,489 

7,315 

4,852 

5,081 

3, 853 

3, 833 

4 

Franklin . 

238 

249 

1,060 

1,053 

1,183 

1,142 

1,177 

1,075 

1,199 

1, 103 

1,055 

1, 030 

1,177 

1, 105 

990 

980 

5 

Hancock . 

420 

463 

2,083 

2, 042 

2, 473 

2,309 

2,419 

2,255 

2,212 

2,  HO 

3, 292 

3, 321 

2,232 

2,003 

1,720 

1,583 

o 

Kennebec . 

565 

517 

2,487 

2, 420 

3,078 

2,951 

3,064 

3,058 

3,119 

3, 155 

4, 504 

5, 005 

3, 252 

3,310 

2, 803 

2,680 

7 

Kuos . 

410 

414 

1,001 

1,731 

1,940 

1,975 

1,908 

1,830 

1,792 

1,787 

2, 886 

2, 968 

2,000 

!  1,057 

1,550 

1,413 

8 

Lincoln  — . . 

282 

303 

1,372 

1, 356 

1,709 

1, 564 

1,720 

1,560 

1,578 

1, 523 

2,328 

2,209 

1, 500 

1,533 

1,398 

1, 261 

9 

Oxford . 

443 

424 

1,000 

1,838 

2,146 

2,189 

2,168 

2,019 

2,197 

1,915 

2,987 

2,892 

2,017 

1 975 

1,787 

1,702 

10 

Penobscot . 

0G0 

818 

3, 935 

3,782 

4,540 

4,229 

4,181 

4,041 

4,318 

4,270 

G,  888 

6, 405 

4^500 

4,108 

3, 763 

3, 155 ; 

11 

IS 

13 

Piscataquis . 

206 

301 

188 

292 

8  48 
1, 119 

798 

1  094 

940 

1,209 

9G5 

1  199 

935 

840 
1, 040 

874 

1  142 

793 
1, 155 

1, 243 
1, 837 

1,216 

1  975 

950 

769 

638  ! 

591 

Somerset . 

429 

418 

1, 896 

1, 907 

2,270 

2,147  . 

2,278 

2, 144 

2,218 

1, 999 

3, 063 

2, 933 

2, 151  ! 

2,003 

1,854 

1,636 

14 

"Waldo . 

432 

396  , 

1, 931  | 

1,801 

2,296 

2,120 

2, 496 

2,261 

2,378 

2,270 

3, 306  j 

3,350 

2, 151 

2,111 

1,867  ; 

1,703 

15 

Washington . 

637 

C72  . 

2,523 

2,457 

2,915 

2,792 

2,  C61 

2,  581  ; 

2,330 

2, 552 

3,576 

3, 632 

2,446 

2, 372 

1, 878  ' 

1, 632 

1G 

York . 

612 

642  j 

2,741 

2,  G3G 

3,236 

3,240 

3,306 

3, 162 

3,288 

3,817 

5, 076 

6,255 

3, 543  : 

3, 891 

2,  920 

3,026 

Total . . 

7,5-12 

7,268 

32,190 

31, 275 

37,354 

35,992 

30,495 

34,318 

35,222 

33,329 

54, 038 

55,  970 

37,428 

30,  014 

30,550 

23,510 

INDIAN. 


1 

1  ' 

1 

..  .  I 

1 

AGGEEGATE. 


Total  whites . 

Total  free  colored ..  ... _ 

Total  Indians 

7,542 

10 

7,208 

11 

32, 190 

64 

1 

31,275 

1 

37,354 

69 

35, 992 

83 

36, 495 

91 

1 

34, 318  | 
77 

35,222 

G3 

35, 329 

70 

54,038 

114 

55,970 

126 

37,428 

84 

36, 014 

.  84 

1 

39, 550 

.  79 

23,510 

63 

Aggregate. . . . 

7, 552 

7,279 

32,253 

31, 328  | 

37,423 

36,075 

30,587 

34,395 

35,285 

35,399 

54,152 

56,096  | 

37,512 

36, 699 

30,020 

38,573 
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Table  No.  1.-— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  60. 

CO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Aga  trnk’wn. 

Total. 

Aggregate, 

COUNTIES. 

M, 

l1. 

M. 

R 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

2Vf. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1, 114 

90 

98 

28 

631 

403 

28 

20 

3 

1 

639 

769 

530 

253 

2G4 

80 

86 

8 

8 

2 

10, 409 

1,240 

1, 144 

728 

331 

310 

104 

107 

12 

19 

1 

19,310 

2, 104 

2 

.1,144 

1,061 

8 

16, 390 

32, 586 

TCnnv 

1,020 

1, 030 

704 

751 

378 

374 

140 

8 

15 

1 

14, 191 

13,023 

27, 814 

TitnCOlU  , , 

30,  G9G 

Hvfnvd 

2,001 

2,178 

1,284 

1,213 

5GG 

541 

137 

143 

10 

14 

2 

37,675 

34, 957 

72,  C32 

Pnnnhiuwf. 

591 

535 

379 

337 

151 

118  : 

44 

37 

4 

G 

7, 809 

7,223 

ID,  032 

PiHf»niJiqutp 

603 

757 

497  | 

SAG  i 

211 

243 

70 

88 

16 

10 

10  842 

10.860 

21  702 

1,285 

1, 275 

868 

787 

438 

444 

128 

122 

13  | 

12  j 

18,  Dll 

17,827  j 

3G,  738 

1,430 

1,330 

898  . 

831  , 

410 

1  405 

120 

110 

12 

3 

19,720 

18,703 

38,  423 

Waldo . .. 

1,320 

1,  0S5 

798 

GOG 

3G3 

262 

84 

G3 

11 

3 

0 

1 

21, 550 

20, 810 

42,360  j 

’YYi1  si’  ifijjton 

2,360 

2, 558 

1,538 

1, 831 

78G 

969 

19G 

330 

21 

40 

3 

1 

29,  GAG 

38, 398 

G2,051 

York . 

23,895 

21,713 

14, 132 

14, 247  J 

G,  GG0 

G,771 

1, 822 

2, 124  j 

192 

27C 

i  7 

13 

310,  SOT 

310, 420 

626,917  j 

EEEE  COLOEED. 


14 

1G 

18 

r 

263 

0 

21 

19 

40 

2 

0 

3  I 

4 

1 

2  i 

1  i 

56 

43 

99 

'Penobscot... . 

5 

2 

1 

37 

46 

83 

Sagadahoc ....... 

1  ! 

1  | 

x 

x  1 

10 

•15 

Somerset ......... 

1 

1  ; 

10 

14 

24 

Waldo . 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

95 

79 

174 

Washington . 

3 

1 

3  ! 

3 

0 

27 

26 

53 

York . 

35 

.is 

28 

33 

u 

18 

6 

6 

2 

659 

CG8 

1, 327 

INDIAN. 


3 

2 

Sagadnlioo . 

AGGEEGATE. 


21, 713 

45 

14, 132 

28 

14, 247 

33 

G,  660 

14  , 

6,771 

18 

1,822 

6 

2,124 

6 

192 

276 

7 

13  | 

316,527 

659 

3 

310, 420 

668 

2 

626, 947 

1,327 

Total  free  colored. 

Total  Indians ..... 

! 

21,753 

14,  ICO 

14,280 

6,  074 

0, 789 

1,898 

8,130 

194 

OTO 

7 

13 

317, 189 

311,090 

628,279 

200 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free 
colored. 

Aggregate 

CLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Androscoggin.  . 

14,  CIO 

15,105 

29,715 

5 

2 

7 

o 

4 

11 

29, 726 

Aroostook . 

12, 207 

10,246 

22,453 

10 

7 

17 

4 

5 

9 

26 

22,479 

119 

200 

Franklin 

20, 398 

3 

2 

Hancock . 

19, 310 

18,407 

37,717 

8 

11 

19 

13 

8 

21 

40 

37,757 

Kennebec  . . . . . 

27, 497 

28,014 

55,511 

46 

44 

90 

28 

20 

54 

144 

55,655 

Knox . ----- . . 

16, 390 

I6,ig6 

32,586 

36 

34 

70 

33 

27 

60 

130 

32,716 

Lincoln . . 

14, 191 

13,623 

27,814 

8 

11 

19 

15 

13 

27 

46 

27,860 

Oxford 

1 

1 

2  : 

36, 693 

Penobscot . — . 

37,675 

34,957 

72,632 

14 

8 

22 

42 

35 

77 

99  ; 

72,731 

15, 032 

"Pifi  ntnfpi  i  s 

Sagadahoc . 

-  10, 845 

10,862 

21, 707 

14 

18  ' 

32 

23  i 

28  ' 

51 

83 

21,790 

OjomOTBPt 

18, 911 

17,827 

30,738 

6 

2 

8 

4 

3 

7 

15 

36, 753 

Waldo . . 

19, 720 

18,703 

38,423 

3 

2 

5 

7 

12  ; 

19 

24 

38,447 

21, 550 

20,810 

42,360 

49 

38  , 

87 

46 

41  ' 

87 

174 

43,534 

York . 

29,  G56 

32,398 

62,054 

20 

20 

40 

7 

6  i 

13 

53 

62,107 

Total . 

316,530 

310,422 

626,952 

351 

342 

693 

308 

326 

634 

1,327 

623,279 

Note.— Five  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


WHITE. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


Androscoggin 


Danville . — . 

Durham . 

East  Livermore. 

Green o . . 

Leeds . 

Lewiston  -- — . 
Livermore  .  — 

Lisbon . 

Minot . . 

Poland- . 

Tumor . 

■Wales . . 

Webster . . 

Amity . .. 

Ashland .  -  - . 

Bancroft . 

Belfast . . 

Beneflicta  — _ 

Bridgewater ... 
Eaton ........... 

Forestville — .. 
Fort  Fairfield. . 
Grandlste— .. . 
HaynesvlUe..., 

Hodgdon . - 

Houlton... - 

Limestone.—.. 
Linneua... ... . 

Littleton . 

Lyndon - . 

Madawnska ... 

Marawahoc _ 

mint  Hill . 


.—do . 

....do . 

....do . 

--..do . 

— do . 

-—do . 

- do . 

_ do _ _ 

....do . 

....do - 

....do..... 
....  do— .. 
--.do—.. 
ArooBtook . 

—do - 

—do—, 

— do - 

— do - 

..—do..... 

- do-.. 

- do - 

....do - 

- do—.., 

—..do - 

- do-.., 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

-do. 

.do. 

.do. 


COUNTIES. 


M. 


F.  Total, 


2,008 

G57 

867 

505 

595 

735 

3,385 

7D7 

697 

890 

1,377 

1,353 

291 

453 

157 

374 

160 

166 

182 

269 
178 

94 

482 

270 
92 

478 

1,063 

103 

440 

300 

169 

304 

102 

115 


2,014 
664 
753 
523 
623 
655 
4, 039 
800 
679 


311 

437 

145 

232 

144 

121 

125 

222 

142 

85 
419 
275 

77 

485 

956 

58 

345 

243 

128 

281 

91 

86 


4, 022 
1,321 
1, 620 
1,028 
1, 218 
1,390 
7,424 
1,597 
1,376 
1,799 
2, 746 


602 

890 

302 

606 

304 

287 

307 

491 

320 

170 

901 

545 

169 

963 

2,019 

161 

785 

543 

297 

585 

193 

201 


COLOR];!). 


M, 


10 


16 


6  9 


Aggregate, 


4,022 

1,322 

1,623 

3,029 

1,224 

1,390 

7,424 

1,597 

1,373 

1,799 

2,740 

2,6£2 

603 

890 

m 

G06 
304 
287 
■  *  307 
491 
320 
179 
901 
545 
169 
963 
2,035 
161 
785 
513 
297 
585 
202 
201 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &o.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE.  ■ 

,-r 

EE  COLORED, 

Aergrognle. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F, 

Total, 

517 

525 

1, 042 

1 

1 

1,94.? 

732 

1, 428 

1,428 

Buckeport . 

1,7-13 

1,808 

3, 551 

1 

2 

3 

3,554 

651 

700 

1,351 

2 

4 

6 

1,357 

495 

1,  823 

1, 762 

3,585 

3 

2 

5 

3,090 

221 

221 

G23 

612 

1, 235 

6 

6 

12 

3,247 

2,  383 

2, 270 

4,  C53 

2 

3 

5 

4, 953 

515 

488 

1,  003 

1 

1 

1,004 

1, 768 

1, 7G3 

906 

809 

1, 715 

2 

2 

1,717 

923 

923 

. U° . 

458 

458 

TWA.rnt  T\na«vl 

91 G 

910 

920 

1, 787 

.  1,797 

210 

210 

1,557 

1,557 

1, 263 

1,263 

862 

8C2 

1, 319 

1,319 

1,400 

1, 400 

374 

Albion . 

805 

745 

1,550 

3 

1 

4 

1,551 

3,G05 

3, 950 

7,555 

24 

30 

54 

7,  009 

1,592 

1,  592 

1,183 

1, 183 

1, 024 

1, 024 

1,357 

1,329 

2,  686 

19 

14 

33 

2,713 

695 

1, 803 

1,803 

106 

219 

219 

TP  r»  vm  fn  jr/In  In 

»ln 

896 

80S 

Fayette  . . . . . 

453 

456 

909 

1 

1 

910 

Gardiner . 

. do . 

2,170 

2, 280 

4,450 

21 

16 

37 

■1,497 

Hallo  well,  City  of. . 

fin 

1, 078 

1, 356 

2,434 

1 

1 

8,433 

T.ifnhfinM 

fin 

894 

423 

808 

1, 702 

1, 703 

TWflnnTiflBfflv 

fin 

390 

813 

813 

Monmouth . 

896 

957 

1, 853 

1 

1 

1,834 

Hfniint  Vnvnnn 

fin 

751 

713 

1, 464 

1,401 

■ptHsitfin 

fin 

1, 354 

1, 265 

2,  619 

9,013 

Readflcld . . . 

fin 

737 

773 

1, 510 

1,510 

fin 

434 

430 

804 

804 

Hi/lnny  . 

fin 

927 

855 

1,782 

1,703 

■Vassalboro* . 

1, 569 
440 

1,  602 

3, 171 

4 

6 

10 

3,181 

■Vfftruifl. . 

/In 

433 

878 

873 

'WntttrrilTn.  ..  . 

rln 

2  154 

2, 236 

4, 390 

4,390 

Wayne  . . . . . 

fin 

592 

602 

651 

1, 194 

1,134 

West  Gardiner . 

043 

1, 294 

1,234 

Windsor 

rln 

783 

1,  548 

1,548 

Winslow  . . 

878 

858 

1, 152 

1,736 

2  338 

2 

1 

3 

1,739 

Winfhrnp 

fin 

1  186 

2,333 

TTnltv  PTflTitrtinn 

fin 

28 

26 

51 

-  54 

Appleton . 

809 

763 

1;  572 

1  . 

1 

1,573 

Camden . . 

2, 275 
406 

2, 310 
390 

4, 585 

2 

1 

3 

4,583 

fill  a  limp 

fin 

796 

796 

Friendship . . . 

din 

388 

381 

769 

1 

1 

770 

Hope . . . . . 

fin 

527 

533 

465 

1,  0G0 

2 

2 

4 

1, 0C4 

North  Haven . 

rln 

951 

951 

Rockland..... .  | 

3,586 

3, 723 

7, 309 

4  i 

3 

7 

7,310 

St,  Goorcto . . .  1 

1  fin 

1,309 

2, 705 

1  615 

5  ; 

6 

11 

2,710 

South  'ThomftHton _  | 

fin 

lf 

823 

3, 615 

Thomaston . . . J 

rln 

1, 576 

1, 628 
962 

3, 204 

10 

4 

14 

3,213 

TJnion . . . . . 

A  n 

1,  957 

1,957 

Vinal  Haven . . 

rln 

870 

797 

1, 667 

|  1,687 

Warren . .  — . 

1, 122 

1, 110 

2, 232 

44 

45 

89 

2,321 

Washington . 

fin  • 

873 

789 

1, 662 

1,662 

Aina... . . . . 

T,1nf>nln 

404 

401 

805 

805 

■RnofhTiny .  ...... 

2  857 

2,857 

Bi-omon . . 

482 

425 

907 

-  907 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

703 

1, 498 

1,493 

741 

340 

741 

300 

GOG 

056 

159 

359 

359 

1, 549 

3,085 

3,083 

1,433 

803 

674 

1, 433 

404 

401 

805 

93 

81 

174 

174 

418 

353 

771 

771 

417 

816 

356 

334 

690 

690 

443 

939 

039 

619 

1, 301 

1,301 

772 

1, 631 
556 

1,63! 

293 

263 

53d 

ir  tin  in 

13 

.31 

31 

* 

280 

73 

163 

389 

355 

744 

744 

1,363 

G80 

1,403 

2, 135 
1,414 

1,723 

1,108 

918 

3,857 

3 

3 

3,860 

2, 522 

8 

3 

11 

2,533 

1, 950 

1,950 

300 

103 

270 

639 

. 

633 

HI  H 

08S 

123 

226 

854 

013 

. 

.  -  -  _ .  tfo 

4J~ 

893 

893 

r  -do 

17 

145 

103 

106 

248 
230  | 

1 

4 

5 

853 

236 

Abbot 

PigoataQUis  -  m  • 

417 

379  | 

796  ] 

796 

* 

do 

427 

897  ! 

807 

Atkinson . . . 

do 

87  | 

172 

172 

Til 

fin 

94 

70  1 

164 

164 

-do 

42 

101 

101 

0^Cl 

do 

380 

793 

703 

Povor  V  ° 

_  t  .  (]o 

993 

977 

1,970 

1,970 

ElliottayHlo 

do 

o 

29 

59 

59 

Foxctoffc 

do 

r39 

063 

1, 102 

1, 102 

do 

ini 

310 

310 

Guilford 

do 

440 

391 

837 

837 

fin 

97 

191 

191 

AIo  df o  rd 

-do 

81 

353 

353 

do 

455 

959 

959 

M  nson 

do 

333 

708 

703 

Orno  111* 

<ln 

' 

252 

512 

512 

ParlcTno-" 

./In 

* 

541 

1, 166 

3,HW 

gflugOT  villa 

_do  -  - 

670 

644 

1,314 

1,314 

.fin 

541 

1,152 

1,152 

phirlny _ _  _ 

f]fi 

152 

130 

282 

28*2 

Infill  jn  jyf,n  ji 

361 

100 

178 

3,934 

694 

694 

"^illin.TnnhTirg 

fin 

82 

182 

162 

Arrowsio . _ . 

Snjj^dfih^o 

168 

346 

1 

1 

347 

Bath,  City  of . . 

(In  T . 

4,093 

8,027 

1  744 

23 

26 

49 

8,076 

■Rnwfloin . 

909 

1,744 

"Uowflnmhn.tn _ 

*  *  "L " 

1  iiu 

2  343 

2,343 

Goorgntown _ 

■ 

625 

629 

1, 254 

1,254 

*  *  *  f1n  ’  * . 

42 

95 

95 

Pliipsburg . . 

flo 

OQ*| 

884 

871 

1,369 

1,755 

2,738 

8 

7 

15 

1,770 

Kiehmond  . . . . . . 

1,369 

i 

1 

2,730 

Top  sham . 

831 

8G3 

1, 694 
400 

4 

7 

11 

1,705 

■\V"oKt "Rath _ _  .  _ 

w  fin 

199 

654 

400 

Woolwich . . . . 

657 

951 

1, 311 
2,000 

2 

4 

6 

1,317 

Anson . . . „ . . 

.1  Somerset . . _ . 

1.049 

2,000 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


Athena .... 
Bingham . . 
Bloomfield. 
Brighton . . 
Canaan... 
Cambridge 
Concord... 
Cornvilte . . 


E  mb  den . . . 

Pairfleld . . 

Harmony . . . . 

Hartlaud . . 

Lexington . 

Madison . - . 

Mayfield . 

Mercer . I 

Moscow . . . . 

New  Portland . 

Norridgcwock . 

Korridgewock,  South  . . 

Palmyra . . . 

Pittsfield . 

Hipley . 

St  Albans . . . . 

Skowliegan  - . . .  - . . . I . 

Smithfield . . . 

Solon . . . . . . . 

Stark . . 

Belfast . . . 

Belmont. . . . . 

Brooks . . . . . 

Burnham. . . . . . 

Frankfort . 

Freedom . . . . . 

Islcsboro' . . 

Jackson . 

Knox . . . 

Liberty . 

Lin  coin  viUo . . . . 

MontviUo . 

Monroo . 

Morrill . 

North  port . 

Palermo. ..... . . . . 

Prospect  - . . . 

Searsport . . . 

Searsmont . . . 

Stockton . . . . . 

Swan  villa . . . . 

Thorn  diko . . . 

Troy . . . . . 

Unity . . . . . 

Waldo . 

Wintorpori . . . . 

Addison  .......  . . . . 

Alexander . . . 

Bailey  villa . 

Baring . . . 

Haddington  . . 

Calais,  City  of . . 

Centre  villa . . . . . 

Charlotte . . . . . 

Cherry  field  . . . . 

Columbia . 

Cooper . . . . 

Crawford  . . 

Cutter  . . 

Danfort  h . 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &G. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FItEE  COLORED. 

M.  | 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

R 

Total. 

25G 

oon 

I"1  list  l\ffi  plrin  2 

Eastport . . . . . 

1,823  | 

1,905 

3,818 

12 

20 

32 

3,650 

u 

! 

1 

1 

2,555 

34 

20 

54 

Jit  | 

1R  j 

10 

Whiting . . . 

479 

^Vhitnoyville .......  - . . . . 

079 

Acton. . . . . . 

York. . 

3,218 

Alfred. . 

G18 

637 

1, 255 

1 

1 

1,256 

Berwick  . . . . . . 

1, 012 

1,137 

1  2, 149 

2 

4 

6 

2,155 

Bitldeford . . . . 

. do . . . 

4,000 

5, 348 

9, 348 

1  J 

9, 349 

Buxton _ a. . . . . . . 

1, 404 

1, 449 

2,853 

1  | 

2,B53 

Cornish . . — . 

5G3 

590 

1,153 

1,153 

Dayton  . . - . . 

367 

334 

701 

701 

Elliott . 

_ ..do . . . 

8G4 

903 

1, 7G7 

1,767 

Hollis . . . 

829 

854 

'  1,683 

1,683 

Isle  of  Shoals . . . 

12 

13 

25 

23 

Kcnnebunk  . . . . 

1,289 

1, 388 

2  677 

1  1 

2 

2,079 

Kcnttotounkpoi'fc  ......  . . 

1,320 

1,347 

2, 667 

1 

1 

2,668 

Kittery . . . . . 

1, 482 

1,492 

2, 974 

2, 974 

Lebanon . . . . . 

1,024 

1,016 

2, 040 

2, 0-1Q 

Limerick . . . . ..a . 

707 

734 

1, 441 

1,441 

Liming  ton . . . a.. . . 

!  1,027 

977 

2, 004 

2,001 

Lyman  ......  . . . . 

GG2 

644 

1,306 

2 

1 

1,307 

Newfleld . . . . . 

644 

705 

!  it  349 

I  3,349 

North  Berwick . .  . . 

711 

781 

1, 492 

1,492 

Farsonsfiold  . . . . 

1, 046 

1  1, 079 

3, 407 

1  2,125 

6  217 

2,125 

o,  gio 

4 

g 

6 

6,223 

Sanford . . . . . 

1, 098 

1  122 

2  220 

l 

1 

2,221 

Slmplelgh . . . 

G4G 

627 

!  1,273 

2, 603 

1,273 

South  Berwick . - . 

1, 213 

1, 390 

11 

10 

21 

2,624 

Wntevborough . . . 

897 

017 

1, 814 

g 

4 

10 

1,821 

•Wells . . . 

| . do . 

1, 385 

1  492 

2  877 

1 

2,878 

York . . . 

1,427 

1,396 

2,823 

1 

1 

2 

2,825 
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Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  bom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

WHITE, 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

13,  942 

14, 410 

28, 352 

5 

2 

7 

1 

2 

3 

28, 302 

6G8 

695 

1, 3C3 

8,775 

7,589 

10, 304 

7 

4 

11 

4 

9 

10,384 

3, 432 

2,  657 

6,089 

3 

3 

0 

33,  930 

34, 802 

08, 732 

119 

129 

248 

70 

107 

183 

09, 163 

3,020 

3,304 

0,384 

12 

10 

27 

5 

12 

17 

10, 209 

9,887 

20, 150 

3 

2 

5 

140 

18,  G44 

17, 931 

30,575 

0 

9 

15 

ii 

8 

19 

30,  009 

000 

470 

1, 142 

2 

a 

4 

2 

2 

20, 017 

27, 107 

53, 784 

44 

44 

88 

20 

24 

50 

53, 922 

880 

817 

1,727 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

ID,  833 

15, 713 

31,540 

36 

34 

70 

31 

27 

58 

31, 674 

557 

483 

1, 040 

2 

13, 890 

13, 410 

27,300 

8 

11 

19 

15 

12 

27 

27, 352 

295 

213 

508 

18, 615 

17, 763 

36, 378 

3G,  380 

185 

133 

34, 625 
7,582 

32,326 

06, 951 
14, 636 

9 

6 

15 

32 

32 

64 

67, 030 

3,050 

2,631 

5,G81 

5 

2 

7 

10 

3 

13 

10,270 

10, 258 

20, 528 

13 

18 

31 

23 

28 

51 

20, 610 

575 

604 

1,179 

1  i 

1 

18,  396  j 

17, 445 

35, 841 

6 

2 

8 

4  | 

3  | 

7 

35, 856 

515 

382  | 

897 

19,388 

18,417 

37,805 

3 

7 

12 

19 

!  37, 829 

332 

286 

618 

18,034 

17,424  , 

35, 458 

37 

30 

67  j 

37 

21 

58 

35,583 

3,516 

3,386 

6,902 

12 

8 

20 

9 

20  1 

29 

28, 400 

30,823 

59,223' 

20 

20 

40 

7 

5 

!  12 

59,275 

j  1,250. 

1,575 

2,831 

1  1 

1  1 

297, 216  j 

292,410 

589,  G35  | 

314 

312 

020 

277 

288 

565 

590,826 

19, 314 

18, 003 

37,317 

!  37 

30 

G7 

31 

38  | 

09 

Androscoggin 
Aroostook-.. 
Cumberland . 
Franklin .... 

Hancock  .... 

Kennebec... 
Knox  ....... 

Lincoln  ..... 

Oxford. . 

Penobscot . . . 
Piscataquis.. 
Sagadahoc . . 
Somerset.... 

Waldo . 

Washington . 
York . 

Total.... 


1, 3G1 

29,720 

0,095 

22,479 

G,  428 

75,591 

243 

20, 40.1 

1,148 

37,757 

1, 733 

55, 055 

1, 042 

32,710 

508 

27,800 

318 

30, 098 

5,701 

72,731 

396 

15,032 

1, 180  , 

21, 790 

897 

30, 753 

618 

1  38,447 

0,951 

42,  534 

2,832 

02,107 

37,453 

!  628, 279 

NOTE. — Five  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Dclawaro . . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas...... . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine ...... ...... 

Maryland _ _ _ 

Massachusetts .... 

Michigan . . . 

Minnesota . 

•Mississippi . . 

Missouri  . . 

New  Hampshire .. 

New  Jersey _ _ 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . . . 

Ohio . . 

Oregon . 


UNITED  STATES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
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Asia . 

5 

418 

8 

68 

16 

' 

G 

63 

42 

2 

12 

137 

40 

German  States ; 

560,030 

Aggregate  native . 

590, 826 

3 

99 

Bavaria . 

26 

13, 822 

Baden.. . 

23 

49 

Hobbq . . 

13 

19 

Nassau . 

1 

7 

Prussia . 

77 

16 

Wurtamberg . 

10 

12, 3C6 

Germany,  (not  spoel- 

122 

floO) . 

231 

1,161 

28 

Total  Germany . 

384 

118 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified). . . 

37 

4 

Holland . 

Ireland . . 

Italy . 

Mexico . . . 

Norway . . 

Portugal . . 

Poland . . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . 

Scotland . . 

Spain . 

S  woden . . . 

Sardinia..... . 

Switzerland...., . 

South  America . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey^ . . 

West  Indies . 

Wales— . . .... 

Other  foreign  countries. . 


Aggregate  foreign . . 
Aggregnto  native  .  - 


37,453 
590, 836 
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Table  No.  6. — OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OF. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Actorg . . 

Agents . 

Agricultural  implement  makers. 

Apprentices . . . 

Architects . 

Artists . 

Auctioneers . . . 

Authors . 

Bakers . . 

Bankers . . . 

Bank  officers . . . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . . . 

Basket-makers . 

Bellliangers . 

Blacking  manufacturers . 

Blacksmiths . 

Bleachers . . 

Blind-makers . . 

Block-makers . 

Boardlng-liouse  keepers . 

Boat-builders . 

Boatmen . 

Boiler-makera . 

Bookbinders . 

Booksellers . 

Box-makers . 

Brass-founders . 

Brass-workers . . 

Brewers . 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers . . . 


189 

11G 

973 

13 

111 

24 

3 

1G3 

42 

64 

152 

22 

33 

2 

2 

2,777 

18 

11 

64 

295 

19G 

233 

14 
55 
GO 
38 

15 
3 
9 

214 

584 


Daguerrootypists . 

Dairymen . 

Dealers . 

Dentists . . 

Distillers . . . 

Drapers . 

Draughtsmen . . 

Drivers . 

DroverB . 

Druggists . 

DyerB . 

Editors . . . 

Engravers . 

Factory  hands . 

Farmers . 

Farm  laborers . 

Farriers . 

Felloe-makers . 

Fenco-makors . . 

File-cutters . . 

Fire-engine  makers . 

Fishermen . . 

Florists . . 

Flour  dealers . . 

Founderymen . . 

Framo-makerB . . 

Fruiterers . . . 

Furriers . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Gas-fitters . 

Gas-makers . 


Brokers . 

Broom-makers . 

Brush-makers . 

Builders . . . . 

Butchers . 

Canalmen . . . 

Hair-workers . 

34 

Hardware  manufacturers . 

Harnoss-makers . 

pirt(iris  . 

128 

Hatters . 

rqTvppa  . 

430 

Horso  dealers . .  . . 

PnfflP  . 

Hosiers . 

G 

Hucksters . 

432 

Hunters . 

Chandlers . 

31 

53 

Chemists . 

Cigar-makers . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers _ 

250 

Iron-founders .  . 

Clerks . . 

2,701 

1, 059 

Xi’onmoncorR 

Clergymen . 

Iron -workers 

Clock-makers . 

Clothiers. .. 

12 

Jewelers . 

Cloth  manufacturer* 

111 

Joiners . 

Coach-makers.... 

•c 

J  udges . 

Collectors . . . 

633 

Laborers . 

Colliers.. . 

12 

LaBt-makerfl . 

Commission  merchants.. .  . 

52 

Lath-makers... _ 

Confectioners . 

Lathe-makers . 

Contractors . 

129 

Laundresses..  .. 

Coopers . 

21 

Lawyers . ^ 

Coppersmiths . 

,H9 

Lime-burners . 

Corders . 

12 

Livery-stnblo  keenors 

Cord-makers . . . 

Lumbermen . 

Cotton-cloth  manufacture™. 

5 

Machinists . 

Curriers _ _ 

131 

Mantua-makers . 

89 

21 

282 

107 

3 

10 

295 


154 

G2 

43 

G 

7, 087 
G4, 843 
15, 8G5 
5 
3 


15 

7 


4,  G07 


101 

2 

22 

9 

180 

19 

12 

12 

9 

2 

5 

445 

31 

9 

9 

395 

78 

1G 

2 

2G 


483 
25 
4G 
39 
90 
184 
2, 099 
1G 
18, 734 
8 
3 
2 
22G 
646 
200 
150 
1, 4G0 
954 
1,093 


Manufacturers . 

Marhiors . . . 

Markctmen . . . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick) ...... 

Mast-makers . 

Mnt-m  alters . . 

Matcli-nmkorfl . . 

Measurers . . . . . 

Mechanics . . . . 

Merchants . . 

Milkmen . 

Anilors  . . . . . 

MUlInors . 

Millwrights.. . . 

Minors . 

Morocco-rtroflHors . . 

Moulders . . 

Mould-makers . .. 

Musical-instrument makers .... 

Musicians . . 

Music-dealers . . 

Mttslc  touchers . 

Nail  manufacturers . . . . . . . 

Newsmou  ,v . 

Notaries  public . . . . . . 

Nursos . 

Officers,  (public) . . 

Oil-cloth  manufactitrorfl . 

Oil-makers . 

Ostlers . . . 

Ovorsoors . . 

Oystormun . 

Packers . 

Paintors . 

Papor  doalors . 

Paper-hangers . 

Papor  manufacturers. „ . . . 

Papor-rulors . 

Patonfc-loather  manufacturers. . . 

Patont-modidno  makers . 

Pattom-makors . . 

Pavors . 

pQddlors . . . 

Percussion-cup  nuikors . 

Photographers . 

Physicians . 

Pinno-forto  makers.. . 

Pilots . 

Piano-makers . . 

Piano-tuners . 

Plasterers . . 

PlaBtor-flguro  makers . . 

Platers . . 

Plough-makers . 

Plumbers . 

Pocket-book  manufacturers . 

Pot  ami  pearl-ash  manufacturers. 

Potters . 

Powder  manufacturers . 

Printors  . . . . 

Produces  dealers . „ . 

Professors . . . 

Provision  denlors . 

Publishers . 

Pump-makors . . 

Quarrymon . 


318 
11,373 
48 
1,004 
56 
5 
II 
50 
583 
Gj  033 
13 
503 
1*1)07 

aix 

197 

7 

PIG 

3 
10 
52 

4 
173 

17 

3 

294 

559 

G4 

11 

305 

101 


10 

1,211 

G 

7 

108 

3 

2 

31 

10 

481 

H 

0 

795 

.12 

31 

3 


2 

118 

2 

6 

3 

5 

42 

7 

323 

17 

41 

CO 

11 

28 

140 
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ling  colloctors . 

liailrondmeu . 

Jlcfeetory  keepers . 

IiofiUGl'S . 

Eiggcrs . . . 

Roofers  amlBlaters . . . 

Itopo-makers . . 

SnMors . 

Snfo-makers . 

Sail-makers . , . 

Sailing-masters . 

Sash-makers . 

Saw-makera . . 

Sawyers . 

Serow-mnkera . 

Seamstresses . . 

Servants . 

Sextans . . 

Shingle-makers . V 

'  Ship-carpenters . . 

Shoelilnders . . . 

Shoemakers . . . 

Shoepeg-mnkerB. . . 

Showmen . 

Sieve-makers . 

Shipmasters . 

Speculators . 
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Table  No.  6.—OOOUPATIONS— Continued. 


NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

70 

1 

502 

90 

3 

33 

120 

700 

32 

40 

Storekeepers . 

33 

Straw-workers . 

33 

3 

Students . . . . 

m 

Weavers . 

223 

Surgeons . 

3 

Woighmasters . 

84 

Surveyors . 

04 

8 

Tailors . 

703 

WhitftwnBhora  _ _ _ _  .  , ,  T 

81 

nVilnVORflflft  -»-!«*■- _ _  -nr,- 

1,980 

232 

■VViilfisRinltliH .... 

4 

Tanners . . . . . 

Wira-makors  . . . . 

2,384 

Tpfl  fllTR 

5,200 
709  | 

13, 371 

Teamsters . - _ * _ . .  _  _ 

"Waod  ftiittArfl _ _  .  „  .  , 

14 

Telegraph  opapninrfl  _ _ r _ , . . . 

"Wnod  dHUlnrs. _ _ r _ _ _ 

51 

Tinsmiths . 

257 

■\Vnnden-wrn-fe  _ 

1, 982 

n'ohivfovi inis . 

27 

12 

1,215  ! 
37 

’YY'nrtl  r>nmlir»iv  f*n.iv1rtrit. 

07 

Tool-makers 

■^yool  dnn.ln^y 

4,584 

Tradors . „ . a _ 

'VVoolen  manufiicturprs  . . . 

11 

Trimmers 

■yr^l  --  _ rn- 

2 

Trunk-makers . , . 

7 

2 

Turners . . . 

40 

Other  occupations  and  unknown . 

759 

46 

Undertakers . . 

0 

Total .  . 

NO.  OK. 


270 

41 

2 

4 

30 

70 

44 

448 

4 


16 

11 

11 

20 

11 

53 

16 

12 

3 

2,850 


200, 077 


27 
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Table  No.  1—  POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

m 

4G7 

1,920 

1,855 

1,992 

1,987 

1,751 

1, 713 

1, 443 

J.,  501 

2,  089 

2,174 

1, 724 

1, 49G 

1, 253 

1,034 

3 

Baltimore  co.(  vx,  of  city.. 

can 

CC3 

2, 7G4 

2, 051 

3, 015 

2, 931 

3, 016 

2,603 

8, 426 

2,401 

3,  842 

4,033 

3,303 

3,019 

2,297 

2,051 

4  ■ 

Baltimore  City . 

2,002 

2,871 

3.0, 7GG 

10,781 

11, 345 

11, 499 

9,317 

10, 019 

8, 0G1 

10, 30G 

15, 879 

18, 837 

13, 884 

13, 795 

8, 933 

8,782 

S 

Calvert . . . 

Cl 

78 

221 

232 

25G 

215 

271 

224 

233 

232 

302 

364 

243 

213 

204 

173 

G 

Caroline . 

90 

109 

471 

403 

511 

493 

520 

445 

453 

475 

654 

6G2 

477 

469 

380 

323 

7 

Carroll . 

30G 

261 

3,302 

1,289 

1, 55C 

1, 505 

1,308 

1,311 

1,190 

1,194 

1,831 

3,923 

1, 417 

1,301 

1,028 

950 

8 

Cecil.. . 

201 

280 

1, 110 

1,178 

1,281 

.  1, 247 

1,283 

1,182 

1,170 

1, 013 

1, 730 

1,710 

1,270 

1, 103 

908 

831 

9 

Charles . 

8-1 

71 

328 

323 

35G 

3G0 

300 

337 

319 

344 

523 

527 

363 

325 

290 

250 

10 

Dorchester . . 

174 

141 

071 

G59 

750 

788 

795 

71G 

604 

674 

993 

970 

690 

002 

584 

537 

n 

Frederick  .  . . . 

511 

477 

2,131 

2, 090 

2, 459 

2, 4G3 

2, 349 

2, 344 

2,180 

2, 375 

3, 251 

3, 503 

2, 146 

2,232 

1,705 

1,083 

12 

Harford . s . 

223 

242 

1, 044 

1, 154 

1,120 

1,  no. 

1, 099 

1,073 

953 

901 

1,417 

1, 455 

1,188 

i,  089 

918 

815 

13 

Howard . j 

117 

121 

489 

529 

594  | 

521  | 

557  , 

558 

C37 

567 

717 

793 

533 

510 

41G 

417 

14 

Kent . '..1 

110 

!  124 

4GC 

415 

4G8 

464 

488 

404 

|  455 

354  : 

728 

G25 

107 

400 

370 

330 

15 

16 

‘M’nntgmvinry  ! 

!  130 

142 

G83 

G21 

789  i 

700  | 

707 

G87 

5G9 

581 

956 

941 

707 

CIO 

507 

527 

Prlneo  Qeorgo’s . 

133 

135 

517 

49G 

1 

595 

625 

584 

549 

509 

G15 

829  i 

835 

500 

570 

417 

422 

17 

Queen  Anno . . . 

128 

124 

502 

501 

558 

508  ; 

553 

485 

533 

4G0 

766 

706 

527 

503 

458 

371 

18 

St  Mary's . . . . 

117 

109 

423 

417 

424 

411 

403  ; 

397 

403 

376 

657 

G24 

413 

301 

302 

283 

19 

Somerset... . 

178 

174 

031 

892 

1,051 

1,037 

1, 039 

963 

8G1 

8(39  ; 

1,297 

1, 331 

1,000 

032 

071 

580 

20 

Talbot . 

108  ' 

111 

483 

457 

519 

514 

483 

493 

435 

453  ' 

654 

631 

510 

400 

410 

409 

21 

Washington . * . 

300 

293 

1,714 

1,659 

1,029 

1,919 

1,704 

1, 791 

1,  552 

1, 679  : 

2,308 

3, 520 

;  1,580 

1,022 

1,181 

1,262 

22 

Worcester  -  .  * . 

164 

135 

79G 

729 

959 

883 

939 

862 

777 

790  j 

1,083 

1,067 

807 

831 

591 

003 

Total . 

7,481 

7,277 

30,411 

29, 90S 

33, 292 

32,927 

30,4-13 

29,816 

20, 641 

28, 830 

43, 707 

47,211  | 

31, 750 

33,359 

21,577 

23,153 

FREE  COLORED. 


1 

Alleghany . 

5 

G 

30 

20 

39 

34 

19 

33 

26 

23 

33 

37 

2fl 

37 

19 

25 

2 

Anne  Arundel . 

48 

5! 

297 

277 

364 

273 

390 

308 

205 

303 

378 

375 

200 

•297 

195 

222 

3 

Baltimore  co.,  ex.  of  city.. 

50 

G5 

215 

227 

042 

238 

305 

244 

230 

204 

295 

320 

283 

303 

218 

133 

4 

Baltimore  City . 

307 

35G 

'  1, 10s 

1, 127 

1, 197 

1,417 

1,209 

1,562 

882 

1, 759 

1,800 

3, 411 

1, 025 

2,327 

1,813 

1  1,595 

5 

Calvert . . . 

29 

■'-"28 

132 

113 

124 

130 

114 

1x0 

100 

102 

143 

347 

88 

107 

74 

Q 

CHvol*n« 

29 

10*? 

00rj 

tr)G 

125 

1  324 

7 

Carroll . 

19 

n 

51 

G7 

73 

83 

74 

86 

81 

79 

72 

100 

83 

54 

55 

8 

Cecil . * . 

44 

54 

156 

152 

17.1. 

180 

205 

173 

170 

156 

244 

221 

184 

183 

143 

126 

78 

69 

81 

82 

44 

54 

34 

30 

10 

Dorchester . . 

68 

65 

2G8 

259 

318 

299 

353 

291 

280 

267 

354 

377 

207 

238 

160 

123 

11 

Frederick . . . 

53 

54 

280 

25G 

341 

303 

3-7 

291 

273 

293 

391 

395 

260 

293 

253 

208 

12 

Harford . 

35 

45 

224 

237 

293 

229 

241 

260 

210 

184 

263 

2(18 

'  398 

233 

1G5 

150 

13 

Howard . . 

J8 

23 

88 

95 

92 

106 

87  ; 

98 

82  j 

I  83 

90 

108 

79 

76  | 

48 

62 

14 

Kent  — . 

54 

44 

251 

210 

237  : 

220 

215  i 

167  ; 

213  1 

130 

285 

251 

198 

203  ; 

1G6  j 

156 

15 

Montgomery—; . 

25 

28 

90 

89 

112 

123  , 

102 

94 

96 

75 

111 

107 

73  i 

75 

01 

C4 

16 

Prince  George’s . 

25 

20 

89 

84 

95 

89  | 

79  ; 

70 

63  | 

G4 

'  100 

99 

56 

33 

41 

50 

17 

Qimpu  Anno 

|  27 

40 

242 

248 

23G 

204  1 

207 

217 

174 

141 

197 

269 

170 

232 

170 

368 

18 

St,  Mary’s . 

!  ’  22  | 

30  . 

120 

124 

116 

121 

127  , 

101 

125 

113 

160 

174 

116 : 

105 

59 

07 

19 

Somerset..... , . 

36  1 

55 

293 

272 

357 

358 

37G  ! 

298 

244 

258 

317 

326 

240 

239  j 

161 

190 

20 

Talbot  — . 

51  | 

41 

174 

182 

201 

1G9  . 

1.72 

1.72 

174  ; 

134 

222 

199 

185  ; 

183 

136 

171 

21 

Washington . . . 

11 

24 

302 

101 

no 

80 

107 

103 

74 

109 

131 

133 

87 

102 

7G 

95 

22 

Worcester . . . 

54 

45 

210 

196 

259 

253 

283 

253 

219 

177 

279 

255 

182 

208 

140, 

157 

Total . 

1,020 

1,140 

4,  G0-1 

j  4, 570 

5, 280 

5,205 

5,277 

6, 205 

4, 254 

4,889 

.  6, 273 

7,864 

4, 790 

5,799 

3,779 

4,169 
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WHITE. 


50  and 

under  60. 

GO  and 

in  del' 70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Agounku'n. 

Total. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. . 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

700 

630 

382 

307 

128 

125 

27 

32 

4 

3 

1 

13,890 

_ 

337 

295 

162 

172 

64 

C6 

19 

11 

2 

6,258 

5,446 

11,70-4 

3,  437 

1,207 

780 

672 

289 

304 

70 

98 

7 

5 

4 

23, 970 

22,752 

■) 

Baltimore  county. 

•i,  oio 

4,  999 

1,  969 

2,644 

706 

1,054 

158 

284 

11 

31 

2 

88,013 

93,  907 

Baltimore  City  . . , 

112 

103 

50 

09 

16 

21 

3 

8 

1 

3  997 

20G 

.  181 

105 

83 

33 

41 

6 

5 

2 

1 

637 

056 

452 

•138 

198 

186 

44 

03 

4 

7 

11,353 

11, 172 

22, 525 

614 

G14 

330 

321 

114 

133 

32 

39 

3 

G 

1M 

101 

85 

110 

39 

43 

7 

15 

1 

1’-7D0 

353 

329 

165 

154 

75 

78 

18 

21 

1 

1 

i 

5,933 

5,721 

11,  031 

Dorchester . 

1, 116 

1,180  | 

729 

725 

.  287 

285 

57 

90 

7 

9 

1 

1 

Frederic 

598 

440 

360 

361 

141 

148 

36 

36 

2 

6 

17  971 

IlnrffiWI 

203 

255 

157 

156 

55 

72 

10 

23 

3 

1 

4, 550 

4, 531 

9,081 

210 

183 

101 

91 

39 

27 

G 

5 

3, 914 

3, 433 

Howard .......... 

308 

34S 

193 

223 

94 

94 

32 

32 

3 

3 

5,804 

5, 545 

11,310 

Montgomery...... 

320 

279 

180 

157 

68 

81 

17 

24 

4 

3 

4,853 

4,797 

0,  050 

Prince  Georgo's... 

259 

197 

100 

92 

29 

32 

8 

6 

1 

4, 420 

3, 995 

8,113 

Queen  Auno . 

203 

199 

86 

104 

33 

33 

3 

8 

3 

1 

3, 472 

3, 326 

f  798 

- 

407 

40S  . 

208 

249 

81 

78 

15 

21 

5 

6 

1 

1 

7,801 

7, 531 

a5'33a 

ot.  Mary's . 

272 

205 

99 

13G 

43 

52 

4 

10 

1 

4  065 

8  106 

865 

843 

501 

491 

109 

188 

.45 

54 

4 

3 

13, 981 

14* 3^4 

"8  303 

330 

371 

207 

221 

07 

105 

24 

28 

4 

4 

9 

1 

C,  80G 

6,  COG 

13,113 

Worcester . 

14,  151 

14,214 

7,416 

7,969 

2,758 

3, 216 

641 

905 

Cl 

98 

3 

13 

1 

2 

256, 839 

259,079 

515, 918 

FREE  COLORED. 


21 

19 

3 

7 

o 

5 

1 

i 

140 

122 

83 

81 

39 

37 

4 

11 

3 

3 

5 

1 

2,501 

2,363 

4, 864 

Anno  Arundel.... 

129 

150 

01 

73 

40 

27 

11 

10 

5 

G 

1 

2 

2,153 

2,078 

4,231 

Baltimore  county. 

537 

1,021 

249 

183 

82 

182 

32 

62 

7 

16 

2 

15 

1 

10, 34G 

15, 334 

25, 680 

Baltimore  City  ... 

59 

47 

23 

11 

16 

16 

o 

5 

7 

1  Rtl 

f’nl  t 

61 

09 

45 

50 

27 

22 

9 

11 

5 

6 

2,786 

n, „,r„„ 

45 

36 

22 

26 

9 

10 

C 

4 

3 

n 

95 

70 

53 

51 

21 

28 

9 

9 

3 

3 

1 

naMI 

22 

33 

19 

20 

3 

9 

3 

5 

1 

1 

153 

104 

113 

98 

46 

33 

14 

11 

7 

11 

1 

o 

rVf,vf.1,OC+n, 

137 

100 

118 

100 

25 

44 

17 

15 

2 

6 

3 

98 

99 

04 

70 

21 

21 

5 

13 

1 

3 

1 

1 

30 

37 

26 

26 

10 

15, 

5 

2 

2 

1 

6C3 

130 

99 

67 

52 

15 

25 

8 

13 

2 

1  839 

1  57^ 

1,M5 

lrnf 

•  52  j 

59 

44 

26 

11 

9 

,  7 

9 

4 

’°7Gl 

l  cli 

19 

30 

19 

21 

12 

7 

1 

2 

5 

601 

507 

1, 1!)B 

Montgomery ...... 

Prince  George's . . . 

114 

94 

54 

60 

29 

21 

10 

12 

1 

4 

1 

1,650 

1,722 

3  372 

Queen  Anno 

39 

42  1 

29 

33 

10 

16 

2 

6 

1 

932 

334 

1  8C6 

129 

109 

69 

75 

34 

41 

13 

12 

s 

8 

2 

4 

2,306 

2,203 

4,571 

Rf,  TVfnvy'u 

90 

97 

47 

57 

38 

33 

6 

16 

o 

3 

1 

2 

1,505 

1, 459 

2, 964 

Tiillifit. 

50 

GS 

32 

42 

19 

13 

3 

8 

4 

1 

2 

803 

874 

1, 677 

Washington . 

81 

93 

61 

70 

41 

31 

5-| 

11 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1,817 

1,734 

3,571 

"Worcester . 

2,218 

2,719 

1,337 

1,583 

553  J 

645 

173  | 

250 

45 

98 

17 

39  . 

1 

39, 746 

44,196 

83, 942 
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SLAVE 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1.  - 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15, 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  nml  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

Alleghany . 

4 

7 

30 

30 

52 

46 

49 

48 

38 

47 

47 

82 

25 

46 

15 

30 

2 

Anno  Amndol . ....... 

95 

103 

505 

446 

562 

482 

540 

479 

483 

412 

745 

577 

392 

371 

25-4 

223 

3 

Baltimore  co.  ox.  of  city... 

35 

43 

105 

190 

228 

171 

243 

198 

23-1 

226 

337 

307 

134 

187 

78 

109 

<1 

Baltimore  City . J 

10 

16 

49 

07 

82 

14G 

123 

234 

109 

269 

173 

333 

59 

188 

32 

320 

5 

Caroline . . 

8 

15 

43 

52 

G2 

61 

73 

50 

65 

00 

81 

69 

26 

29 

13 

13 

6 

Calvert... . . 

CD 

73 

313 

343 

321 

355 

385 

301 

297 

300 

445 

382 

186 

203 

142 

147 

7 

Carroll . 

17 

15 

47 

35 

54 

52 

64 

09 

48 

43 

83 

81 

32 

45 

27 

20 

8 

Charles . •...  *$&£,* 

137 

137 

G83 

721 

728 

742 

692 

633 

601 

537 

878 

775 

478 

465 

321 

311 

9 

Cecil . 

18 

15 

G5 

61 

05 

69 

87 

69 

56 

63 

92 

93 

35 

53 

21 

33 

10 

Dorchester . . . . 

74 

58 

290 

295 

31B 

288 

286 

232 

258 

233 

364 

387 

215 

212 

140 

141 

11 

Frederick . 

34 

32 

102 

203 

253 

211 

249 

255 

227 

212 

323 

287 

148 

196 

84 

93 

12 

Harford... . . . 

25 

31 

108 

122 

108 

127 

158 

102 

134 

125 

186 

193 

75 

101 

32 

33 

13 

Howard... . . . 

34 

45 

210 

184 

204 

200 

191 

205 

200 

170 

2G3 

233  , 

150  j 

149 

76 

84 

14 

Kent . 

47 

!  41 

200 

158 

349 

166 

201 

198 

181  ! 

191 

174 

241 

211  1 

108  ' 

121 

60  ; 

71 

198 

16 

Prince  Goorgo’s . . . 

163 

172 

909 

857 

961 

898 

890 

781 

.  811 

700 

1,028 

D15  , 

660 

661 

446 

441 

17 

Queen  Anno . 

70 

50 

277 

276 

308 

275 

348 

292 

291 

284 

446 

348 

197 

191 

323 

134 

18 

19 

St.  Mary's . 

SomppBotr  ,.i--  . 

108 

44 

117  ; 

444  j 

472 

489 

472 

457 

437 

3G3 

353  j 

593 

480 

5H 

317  , 

299 

;  341 

247 

238 

195 

222 

1C1 

20 

81 

Talbot . 

WnsMn0tnn  -  -  -  -  -  - _ 

35 

15 

48 

237 

259 

276 

257 

261 

272 

263 

246  ; 

101 

308 

321  | 

195 

159 

107 

51 

144 

52 

23 

Worcester . 

45 

57 

228 

257 

239 

203 

201 

224 

249 

235 

292 

305 

217 

395 

147 

123 

Total . 

1, 168 

1,223 

5, 846 

5.319 

j  6,363 

6, 163 

6,437 

5,898 

5,684 

5, 359 

8, 067 

|  7, 373 

4,237 

4,485 

2,803 

2,933 

AGGREGATE. 


1 

Total  whiles . . 

7,481 

7,277 

30,411 

29,365 

33,292 

32,927 

30,443 

29,846 

26, 841 

28,856 

43, 707 

47,244 

34, 756 

33, 35!) 

24, 577 

23, 158 

2 

Total  free  colorod . 

1,026 

1,140 

4,  G94 

4,570 

5, 280 

5,205 

5,277 

5, 205 

4,254 

4,889 

6, 273 

7,864 

4,790 

5,799 

3, 779 

4, 189 

3 

Total  slaves  —iy** . 

1,1G8 

1,223 

5,816 

5,810 

6,363 

6,163 

6,437 

5,898 

5, 684 

5, 359 

8, 067 

7, 372  j 

4, 237 

4,485 

2, 803  j 

2,939 

Aggregate . 

0,075 

9,640 

40, 951 

40,354 

44,935 

44,295 

40,157 

40,949 

36, 779 

39, 101 

58, 047 

02,480  j 

43, 783 

43, 013 

31, 159 

30, 286 
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SLAVE. 


50  and  under  60. 

GO  anil  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  00. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Ageunlcn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

R 

M. 

F. 

M. 

R 

M. 

R 

M. 

R 

M. 

R 

M. 

R 

1 

176 

137 

108 

108 

44 

35 

10 

17 

5 

3 

3, 937 

3, 305 

7,332 

da 

10 

I. 

51 

20 

0 

217 

171 

151 

120 

43 

53 

18 

15 

1 

13 

2 

1 

. 

4,950 

4,  703 

9, 653 

1 

3, 243 

1,800 

74 

54  i 
s 

48 

38 

17 

13 

gj 

6 

2 

1,470 

1, 392 

3,221 

2,862 

41 

33 

26 

8 

7 

g  | 

1,285 

2,509 

127 

80  ; 

09 

89 

40 

35 

9 

16 

3 

7 

2 

2 

2,798 

2,  G23 

5,421 

300 

230 

21G 

192 

85 

71 

31 

33 

5 

10 

2 

= 

G,  513 

5,960 

12,479 

04 

07  : 

44 

49 

1° 

13 

4 

1 

1 

2, 189 

1,983 

4, 174 

174 

151 

85 

20 

35 

13 

g 

3 

3 

4 

3, 315 

3, 234 

0  549 

134* 

no , 

76 

64 

31 

12  j 

11  ; 

4 

0 

1 

2,688 

S,  401 

5,039 

76 

71 

44 

38 

!  19 

16 

2  ! 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1,  £87 

1,838 

3, 725 

25 

38 

24 

15 

1  ° 

12 

2  ! 

1 

1 

.5 

084 

751 

1, 43.5 

87 

so , 

4:2 

45 

i  - 

26 

6  i 

6 

2 

4 

1,826 

1,822 

3, 018 

1,883 

1, 700 

1,196 

1, 197 

j  420 

457 

147  | 

ISO 

41 

66 

16 

30 

44,313 

42,870 

87, 180 

Alleghany. , . . 
Anno  Arundel.... 
Baltimore  comity . 
Baltimore  City,... | 

Onrollno . 

Culvert . 

Carroll . 

Charles . 

Cecil . 

Dorchester . . 

Frederick . . 

Harford . 

Howard . 

Kent . 

Montgomery . 

1’riiK'O  George. . . 

Queen  Anno . 

St.  Mary's . 

Somerset . 

TallJOt . 

"Washington . 


Wo. 


ester  . 


14,451 

14, 214 

7,  410  ; 

7,  atsa 

2, 758 

3,24G 

041 

903 

G1 

08 

=  .j 

13  : 

1 

s 

256,  839 

259,  079  | 

515, 918 

Total  whites . 

1 

2,218 

2,719 

1, 337  ' 

1, 583 

553 

645 

173 

250 

45 

98 

17 

DO 

1 

39, 746 

44, 196 

83, 913  j 

Total  free  colored. 

2 

1,682 

1,709 

1,100  | 

1, 197 

426 

457 

147 

359 

41 

66  ; 

16 

30 

44, 313 

42,876 

87, 180 

Total  ultiYou ...... 

3 

18,581 

18, 642 

'  9, 949 

10, 749 

3, 737 

4, 348 

961 

1, 314 

1 

147 

262  | 

30 

82 

1  | 

3  I 

1 

310,808 

340,151 

087, 049 

214 


STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


couxties. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free  colored. 

Total  free. 

SLAVE. 

1 

i 

£ 

s 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

BLACK. 

- 

UI.ATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

Total. 

13,830 

13,325 

27,215 

131 

156 

2S7 

93 

87 

180 

407 

27,  CSS 

21 G 

252 

403 

71 

121 

193 

666 

8;t,:il8 

0,253 

5, 446 

11, 70-1 

2, 3*4 

3,833 

4,593 

147 

125 

272 

4,804 

16, 508 

3,825 

3, 270 

7, 104 

1.1,2 

no 

28.3 

7,  332 

23, 906 

Baltimore . 

112,583 

1 18, 659 

231,243 

9,470 

13, 181 

23,631 

3,029 

4,231 

7, 2G0 

2D,  911 

2G1.103 

1, 904 

2, 593 

4, 4117 

390 

513 

903 

5,  400 

266,553 

2,  Oil 

1, 953 

3,997 

7£2 

790 

1,572 

126 

143 

209 

1,841 

5, 838 

2,180 

2, 144 

4,  324 

149 

136 

285 

4,  609 

10,417 

Caroline . 

3,914 

3,  C00 

7, 604 

1,273 

1,290 

2,563 

108 

115 

823 

2, 78C  J  10, 390 

364 

331 

095 

13 

31 

■ii 

739 

11, 129 

Carroll . 

11,353 

11, 172 

22, 525 

333 

37C 

70o 

200 

260 

4G0 

1,235 

23,750 

306 

287 

593 

09 

91 

190 

783 

21, 5U;i 

Cecil . 

10, 235 

9,750 

19,994 

1,423 

1,302 

2,730 

70 

118 

188 

2,918 

22, 912 

393 

395 

788 

71 

83 

162 

950 

23,  m 

Charles.. . 

2. 929 

2,867 

5, 790 

223 

244 

472 

290 

306 

596 

1,068 

a,8G4 

4, 597 

4, 331 

8,  028 

303 

372 

72.1 

9,  653 

10,517 

Dorchester ..... 

5,933 

5,721 

11, 654 

2,333 

2,273 

4, 011 

35 

38 

73 

4,  G84 

16, 338 

2, 064 

1, 945 

4, 009 

41 

73 

u.i 

4,  J  23 

80, 401 

Frederick _ 

18, 929 

19,462 

38,391 

3,460 

1,263 

2,728 

1, 0G7 

1,163 

2  229 

4,957 

43, 348 

1, 108 

1, 0-15 

2, 153 

520 

670 

1, 090 

3,243 

•111,  5H1 

Harford . 

9, 105 

8,  £00 

17, 971 

1,041 

1, 635 

3,276 

181 

187 

303 

3,  G  i  l 

21,  G15 

70S 

1,  512 

108 

100 

258 

1, 800 

SXM15 

Howard.... — 

4,550 

4,531 

9,081 

45.1 

434 

935 

212 

248 

400 

1,393 

10,170 

1, 078 

93!) 

2,  017 

392 

159 

815 

2,862 

Jit,  388 

Kent . 

3,914 

3,433 

7,317 

1,013 

1, 415 

3,004 

190 

137 

347 

3,411 

10,753 

1,179 

1, 101 

2, 280 

106 

123 

229 

2, 509 

10,207 

Montgomery...^ 

5,801 

5, 515 

11,349 

582 

540 

1, 123 

203 

223 

430 

1,552 

12, 901 

'8,527 

2, 297 

4,  824 

271 

326 

597 

5,  121 

18,  UN 

Prince  George’s. 

4,853 

4,797 

9,650 

354 

!  307 

721 

217 

230  ' 

477 

1, 198 

10,848 

5,910 

5, 408 

11,414 

567 

49H 

t,  060 

12, 479 

a:t,;ifl 

Queenc  Amiri... 

4, 420  | 

3, 995  ; 

8,415 

1,585 

1,  C50 

3,235  | 

65 

72 

137 

3,372 

11,737 

2,003 

1,831. 

3,  894 

126 

'  !  54 

280 

4,  m 

LV>iil 

Saint  Mary’s.... 

3,472 

3,326 

6,798 

732 

740 

!  1,473 

200 

1  194 

394 

1, 8G6 

8,  G04 

3, 1GG 

3, 031 

0, 197 

149 

203  ' 

352 

1  0,519 

15,213 

Somerset . 

7,801 

7,531 

15,332 

2,101 

2,030 

4, 137 

205 

229 

434 

4, 571 

39, 903 

2,522 

2, 244 

4,  700  j 

106 

157 

323 

5,  im , 

01,  !>M 

Talbot . 

4,065 

4,041 

i  8,106 

1, 404 

1,353 

2,757 

101 

106 

207 

2, 904 

11, 070 

1,032 

1, 583 

3, 310 

250 

:  200 

510 

3,720 

11, 783 

Washington  — 

13,981 

14, 324 

28,305 

594 

035 

1,229 

209 

239 

443 

1, 677 

29, 982 

571 

042 

1, 2.1.3 

113 

109 

222 

1, 435 

31,117 

Worcester . 

6,800 

0, 630 

1  13,442 

!  1 

1,501 

1,422 

2,933 

250 

332 

583 

3,371 

17, 013 

1,717 

1, 073 

3, 39.1 

109 

144 

203 

3, 618 

SO,  foil 

Total . : 

250, 830  ! 

259,070 

plj,918  j 

32,507 

33,395 

C7.902 

7,239 

8,801 

1C,  040 

83,942  599,800 

40, 126 

'  38, 190 

78,;iUi 

1, 187  J 

4,  686 

8, 878 

87,1811 

067,0111 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &o.— Continued. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  &C. 


Annapolis. . . . . | 

Baltimore — 1st  ward . 

£  d  ward . 

3d  word., . 

4th  ward . . 

5th  ward . . 

6th  ward... ....... 

7th  ward . 

8th  ward . . 

flth  ward . 

10th  ward . 

Uth  ward . 

13th  ward . . 

J3th  ward . 

3-ltU  ward . 

15th  ward . . 

lfith  ward . 

17  ih  ward . . 

18th  ward. . . 

19th  ward . . 

20th  ward... . . 


Total  Baltimore . . 

Bel  Air, . . . 

Cambridge . . . 

Chestertewa. . . ....... 

Ellicott’s  Mi  lift ...... _ ......... 

Eiy&ville  . . . . 

Frederick. . . . 

Galena-.. . . . 

Greensborongh . . . 

Beanardtavra  — . . . . 

Millington . . . 


Anne  Arundel . . 
Baltimore . 


Harford . . 

Dorchester . ' 

Kent . | 

Howard . 

Howard . 

Frederick . . 

Frederick.... ... 

Caroline . 

Saint  Mary’s . 

Kent . . 


WHITE. 

FltEE  COLORED. 

S 

n 

SLAVES 

i . : 

i 

hi. 

p. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

R 

Total, 

1,778 

'  1,450 

3,228 

370 

45G 

826 

4, 004 

225 

250 

475 

A,  029 

7,300 

7,215 

14,515 

184 

249 

433 

14, 978 

20 

at 

54 

15,  (>;« 

4,241 

4, 425 

8,000 

298 

330 

628 

9, 294 

.19 

27 

4)1 

9,310 

G.3G3 

7,115 

13,  -17S 

723 

,  1,027 

1,750 

15,228 

25 

90 

115 

.15,  :n;i 

3,073 

3, 480 

0,553 

148 

237 

3S5 

0,  938 

26 

46 

72 

7,11111 

2,105 

2, 251 

4,410 

3G2 

541 

903 

5,319 

m 

31 

41 

0,360 

3,  G51 

4,205 

7,910 

775 

1, 119 

1,894 

9,  810 

id 

69 

78 

9, 883 

5,270 

5,708 

10,984 

038 

740 

1,378 

12,  362 

ii 

32 

43 

l!,4l!.-i 

0,008 

0, 007 

13,575 

301 

392 

753 

14, 328 

18 

41 

69 

H-W 

1,518 

1, 31G 

2,864 

97 

01 

188 

3,  052 

48 

44 

92 

3,  H  I 

1,623 

1,639 

3,712 

189 

364 

553 

4,  265 

21 

29 

50 

4, 315 

3,344 

4,485 

7,829 

801 

1,588 

2, 389 

10,  218 

101 

252 

353 

1(1,571 

3,058 

4,135 

7,793 

7C0 

1,207 

3,907 

9, 760 

36 

75 

111 

9,871 

1,742 

1,049 

3, 691 

225 

466 

091 

4, 382 

47 

4-1 

m 

4,473 

2,089 

3, 055 

5,744 

440 

730 

1, 176 

0,  020 

33 

109 

142  ! 

7, 0(J3 

5,123 

4,978 

10, 101 

1, 109 

1,018 

2,787 

12, 888 

44 

129  1 

n;i  ! 

J  3,001 

3,187 

3,488 

G.G75 

591 

891 

1,483 

8, 157 

34 

46  : 

80  | 

8,237 

6,371 

0,413 

12,784 

1,008 

1, 160 

!  2, 168 

14, 952 

3 

3  ! 

14,905 

0, 443 

10,394 

19,  Si¬ 

453 

706 

1, 219 

1  21, 050 

63 

212 

270  i 

21,331 

5,  COO 

0,344 

ll,  944 

410 

603 

1, 019 

12, 903 

37 

57 

94  j 

13,037 

5,138 

0,275 

11,413 

702 

1,215 

!  1, 917 

1  33,330 

!  62 

!  .  184 

210  1 

13,576 

£8, 013 

95, 907 

181,520 

1(5,340 

15, 334 

25,  680 

l  210,200 

'  677 

1  1,511 

2,218 

212,418 

73  ! 

73 

146 

17 

28 

45 

:uu 

3 

3 

Ii 

n>7 

394. 

424 

818 

'  148 

17G 

324 

1, 142 

331 

.  38!) 

1  720 

J,Kti:3 

4G0  ; 

422 

862 

182 

235 

417 

1,299 

79 

161 

340  [ 

1.5311 

573 

6*16 

1, 210 

62 

115 

177 

.1,396 

20 

23 

48  | 

1,441 

100 

173 

273 

1 

x 

°74 

274 

2,980 

3,410 

6, 390 

393 

717 

1, 310 

7, 700 

180 

262 

448  ; 

8,142 

59 

53 

117 

ID 

24 

43 

160 

1 

100 

107 

183 

355 

20 

31 

51 

400 

400 

150 

106 

256 

14 

2 

-  16 

272 

134 

m 

290  ! 

flffi 

112 

119 

231 

38 

37 

75 

300 

306 
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Table  No.  4,— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  I3Y  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  foreign  born,  j 

a 

E 

4? 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO, 

— 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F 

Total. 

M, 

‘  F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F# 

Total. 

10,588 

10, 584 

21, 172 

131 

300 

287 

93 

87 

-180 

21,  G39 

3,302 

2, 741 

0, 043 

l 

Anno  Arundel .... 

5, 730 

5,102 

10,  001 

3,333 

2,238 

4,  591 

147 

125 

15,821 

459 

23-1 

743 

1 

1 

744 

10,508 

Baltimore!  City.  - . . 

08,823 

03, 282 

132, 105 

7,828 

11,  021 

19, 449 

2,181 

3,005 

0, 140 

157,703 

25, 790 

20, 025 

52, 415’ 

13 

27 

43 

19 

21 

37 

52,497 

010,200 

Baltimore  county  ■ 

18, 582 

18,  G80 

37, 303 

1,  023 

1,533 

3,155 

529 

511 

1,,  073 

41, 590 

5,038 

4,073 

9,300 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9, 303 

CO,  953 

Culvert . 

2, 013 

1,939 

3, 952 

782 

790 

1,073 

126 

143 

209 

5, 793 

3.1 

14 

45 

.... 

45 

C.838 

Carroll _ _ .... 

10,  GDI 

10, 701 

21,392 

389 

370 

705 

200 

200 

490 

22, 0.17 

002 

471 

1,133 

1,133 

23,750 

Cecil . 

0, 401 

9,190 

18, 051 

1, 428 

1,302 

2,730 

70 

118 

188 

21,509 

774 

509 

1, 343 

1, 313 

22, 018 

Charles . 

2,  800 

2, 848 

5,738 

228 

244 

472 

290 

300 

0, 800 

30 

19 

53 

-ft 

Dorchester . ....... 

5,918 

5,713 

11,  G31 

2, 333 

2,273 

4, 011 

34 

10, 314 

15 

8 

23 

ir  to 

Frederick . .  . 

41  801 

J,., 

Harford . 

8, 208 

8,201 

10, 409 

1,  Oil 

1, 035 

3, 270 

181 

187 

598 

20, 113 

897 

005 

1, 502 

1  T7 
3,502 

21,  G15 

Howard . . . 

4, 0G7 

4, 151 

8,218 

451 

484 

935 

248 

0, 013 

483 

Kuiit . 

3,  748 

3, 348 

7,  000 

1,  049 

1, 415 

3, 004 

190 

347 

.10,507 

10G 

85 

251 

10, 4  fit 

10, 758 

Montgomery . 

5,  500  j 

5, 300 

1  10, 020 

582 

510 

1, 122 

203 

489 

12,472  j 

214 

1  185 

420 

!  : 

. 

1  i2t  0(R 

Prince  George's  .  . 

4,  020  ■ 

4, 031 

9,251  | 

354 

307 

721 

247 

230 

477  | 

10, 449  j 

233 

100  ' 

*  399 

329 

10, 848 

Queen  Anno . i 

4,311  ' 

3,904 

I  8, 305 

1, 585 

1, 050 

3,235 

G5 

-  73 

■  137 

11, 077 

79 

1  31  1 

110 

110 

St,  JTnvy’fl . j 

3,  422  j 

3, 303 

0, 725 

732 

740 

1,473 

200 

194  , 

394 

8,591 

50 

00  ; 

73 

73 

8,004 

.Somerset . . . . 

•7,749  i 

7,  513 

1  15, 202 

2, 101 

2,  030 

4, 137 

205 

229 

434 

19,833  | 

52 

1  18 

70 

....! 

70 

19,  903 

Talbot  - . j 

3,981 

3, 989 

1  7,970 

1, 404 

1,353 

2, 757  ! 

101 

100 

207 

10,931 

84 

53 

13G 

Washington _ _ _ j 

13, 503 

13, 958 

I  27,401  | 

593 

1  1 
1,224 

209 

239 

448  . 

29, 133 

478 

300 

844 

1 

4 

5 

i 

619 

■Worcester . . 

0, 788  ' 

0, 031 

j  13, 419 

1, 501 

031  j 
1, 422 

2, 983 

250 

332 

CSS  ' 

10, 900 

18 

5 

23 

:::::: 

1 

23 

17,013 

Total . 

210,851 

221,031 

438,483 ' 

33,485 

1 

35,303 ! 

07,848 

7,222 

8,779 

10,0.01 

002,331 

39, 068 

37,  <148 

77, 430 

22 

32 

54 

17 

22 

j  30 

77, 529 

GOO,  SfiO 

Table.  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


46 

384 

l|wa . 

Kansas . 

30 

S33 

Maine . . . 

313 

Aggrofeiito  liitflve . 

522, 321 

Maryland . 

481, 0G1 

• 

MunhucIiu  setts . . . 

1, 032 

Michigan . . . 

20 

Minnesota . . . 

n 

Mississippi . . . . 

70 

Mlnionrl . 

97 

New  Hampshire . . .  i 

202 

New  Jersey . . 

1,357 

New  York. . . . 

2,304 

North  Carolina . . 

260 

Ohio . . . 

010 

Oregon . . . 

2 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Asia . 

Africa . 

Australia . 

Atlantic  Islands.. . 

Belgium . . 

British  America . 

Centml  America . 

China . . . 

Denmark . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  apod  lie  cl) . . 

Franco . 

Go: 


States :  . 

Austria . 122 

Bavaria . . .  7, 733 

Baden .  3, 483 

Ilenso .  8,120 

Nassau .  fM 

Prussia....... .  2,827 

Wurtomborg .  2, 223 

Germany,  (riot  spe¬ 
cified) . 1...  10,003 


Total  Germany . . 

Groat  Britain,  (not  specified) . 
Greoco . 


Hnllmid . 

Ireland . 

Italy . . . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . 

Scotland. . . . 

Spain . . 

Sweden . . 

Sardinia . 

Switzerland . . 

South  America...., — 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey . , . 

West  Indies . 

Wales  . . 

Other  foreign  countries. 

Aggregate  foreign. . 

Aggregate  mitivo . . 

TotaJ . . 


17 

48 

9 


17G 

701 


77,  536 
522,  324 


533,800 


21G 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


NO.  OP. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Aetors . . . 

Agents . * . 

Agricultural  implement  makers . 

Apprentices . 

Architects . 

Armorers. . 

Artificial  flower  makers . 

Artists . 

Astronomers.  * . . 

Auctioneers . 

Authors. . . . . . 

Bakers . . . . . 

UaiikcTS . . 

Bank  officers  . 

Barbers . . . 

Barkeepers . 

Basket-makers . 

Do  111  langurs . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . . 

Blacksmiths . . . 

Bleachers . 

Blind-makers . 

Block-makers . . 

Boarding-house  keepers . . . . 

Boat  builders . 

Boatmen . . . 

Boiler -maker  a . 

Bookbinders . . . 

Booksellers . . . 

Bottlers . . . . . 

Box-makers . . . 

Brass-founders  . . . . . 

Bras3  workers . . . . 


Bricklayers . . 

Brick-makers . 

Bridge-builders . . 

Brokers . . 

Broom-makers . 

Brush-makers . 

Builders . 

Bun*  (mill-stone)  makers . 

Butclicrs . . . 

Cabinet-makers. . 

Cantilmcn . . 

Cnno-makers . - . 

Car-builders . . 

Carders . . . 

Carpenters . 

Carpot-inakers . . 

Carriers . 

Carters . 

Carvers . - . . . 

Cattle  dealers . . . 

Calkers . . . 

Cement-makers . 

Clioir-makorB.... . 

Chandlers  . 

Charcoal  burners . 

Chemists  . . . 

Chimney-sweeps . 

Chocolate  manufacturers . 

Cigar-makers . . . . ... 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clergymen . . . . 

Clerks . . . 

Clock-m  a  lcora . . . 

Clothiers . 

Coach. makers . 


20 

300 

12 

3,511 

35 

2 

05 

2 

28 

4 

737 

37 

84 

348 


Coal-oil  raukers . . 

Coffee-roasters . 

Collectors . . . 

Colliers . 

Comb -makers . 

Commissioners . 

Commission  merchants . 

Confectioners . 

Contractors . 

Conveyancers . 

Coopers . . 

Coppersmiths . 

Cork  cutters . . . . . 

Cotton  cloth  manufacturers. 


3 
9 
124 
07 
23 
0 
114 
304 
G7 
10 
1, 424 
CD 
3 
7 


b 


Cutlers 


23 


14 

2,495 

10 

8 

39 

274 

99 

283 

134 

85 

51 

12 

94 

33 

27 

126 

534 

995 


Dagnerrcotypists 
Dancing  masters. 

Dairymen . 

Dealers . 

Dentists . 

Distillers... . 

Draughtsmen .... 
Drivers.......... 

Drovers . 

Druggists . 

Dyers . 

Editors . 

Embroiderers.... 

Engravers . 

Expressmen . 

Factory  hands... 

Farmers . . 

Farm  laborers .... 
Farriers . . 


42 

7 
35 

456 

114 

57 

9 

712 

26 

SCO 

39 

55 

8 
38 
30 

G18 
27,  G9G 
12, 920 


Hardware  manufacturers . 

Hamess-makei’s . . . . 

Hat  binders . 

Hatters . 

Horse  dealers . 

IIoi’bo  railroadmen . . . 

Hosiers..... . 

Housekeepers . 

Hucksters . 

Ice  dealers . . . 

Importers . 

Ink  manufacturers . 

Innkeepers . 

Inspectors  .  . . 

Insurance  officers . . . 

Iron-founders . 

Ironmongers . 

Iron-workers . 

Jupmmers . 

Jewelers . 

Joiners . 

Judges  . 

Junk  dealers . . 

Knitters . 

Laborers . . 

Lace  manufacturers . 

Lamp-makers . 

Last-makers . 

Laundresses . 

Lawyers . . 

Librarians . 

Lime-burners . 

Lithographers . 

Livery-stable  keepers  . . . . 

Locksmiths . .  - . . 

Lumberman . 


G 

210 

3 

207 

33 

04 

33 

553 

674 

32 

5 

5 
739 

55 

28 

57 

10 

107 

7 
95 
53 
17 

3 

29,244 

6 

4 

5 

3,349 

m 

48 

8 
59 

112 

BO 


94 

35 

54 

33 

8 

1, 090 
808 
90 


38 

5,572 

G3 

119 

1,429 

75 

25 

227 

3 

116 
•58 
5 
18 
11 
12 
015 
300 
731 
5, 503 
15 
135 
326 


Fence-makers . 

Ferrymen . . . 

File-cutters . 

Finishers . . . . 

FJromen . 

Firowork-malcors . 

Fishermen . . . 

Florists . . . . 

Flour  dealers . 

Foundorymen . . 

Frame-makers . 

Fringe-makers . 

Fruiterers . . 

Furnishers . 

Furriers . . . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Gas-fitters . . 

Gas-makers . . 

Gate-keepers . 

Gliders . 

Glass  manufacturers . 

Glass-stainers . 

Glaziers . 

Glovers . . . 

Glue-malters . . . 

Goldbeaters . . . 

Goldsmiths . . 

Gravel-roofers . 

Grocers . 

Gunsmiths . . 

Ilair-workers . . 


105 

24 

11 

90 

96 

4 


15 

257 

13 

11 

39 

3 

10 

632 

113 

18 

55 

41 

86 

4 
7 

7 

8 
2 
G 
3 

648 

53 

8 


Machinists  . . 

Mantim-makora . . . . 

Manufacturers . . 

Mariners . . . . 

Marketmen . . . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick) . 

Mast-makers . fl . 

Mathematical  instrument  makers  . . 

Mat-raakcra . 

Matrons . . . . . - 

Measurers . . 

Mechanics . * . 

Merchants.... . . 

Midwives . * . - . 

Milkmen  . . . 

Millers . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights  . . * . 

Miners . 

Morocco-dressers . .  •  •  ■  • 

Moulders . * 

Mould-makers . . 

MuslcaUusfcrumout  makers . . 

Musicians . . 

Music-sellers . 

Muslo  teachers . - . 

Nail  manufacturers . . r . 

Nautical  instrument  makers  . * . 

Newsmen . 

Notaries  public . . . 

Nuns . . 


1,040 

1,079 

117 

3,913 

72 

704 

8 


24 

24 

172 

3,182 


187 

1,044 

430 

187 

1,144 

45 

379 

35 

7 
123 

3 

134 

65 

2 

8 
3 
49 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


Nurses . 

Officers,  (public) . 

Oil-cloth  manufacturers  ... 

On-makers . . . 

Opticians . * . . 

Organ-builders . 

0  rn  ament-makers . 

Ostlers . . . 

Overseers . . 

Oystermon . . 

Packers . 

Painters.... . . 

Paint-makers . . 

Paper  dealers . 

Paper-hangers . 

Paper  manufacturers . . . 

Paper-stainers . . 

Ptttcnt-medicln©  makers. . . . 

Pal  tern-makers . 

Pavers . . . 

Pawnbrokers . 

Peddlers . 

Pen-makers . . 

Photographers . 

Physicians . 

Piano-forte  makers . 

Piano  tuners . . 

Ticklers . 

Pilots . 

Piano-makers . . . . 

Planters  . 

Plasterers . 

Plaster  figure-makers . 

Platers . .. 

Plough-makers . 

Plumbers . 

Pocket-book  manufacturers 
Porcelain  manufacturers  . . . 

Potters . . . 

Printers . 

Produce  dealers . 

Professors . 

Provision  dealers . 

Publishers . . . 

Pu  mp  -makers . . 

Qiiarrymcn . . 

Pag  collectors . . . 

Railroadmen . . . 

Refectory-keepers . 

Refinery  . . 

Reporters  . . 


393 

61)3 

4 

2 

6 

12 

2 

234 

903 

739 

62 

1,108 

2 

6 

148 

12G 

9 

3 

62 

74 

133 

2 

23 

1,093 

152 


Riggers . 

Roofers  and  slaters . 
Rope-makers . 

Saddlers  . . 

Safe-makers . 

Sail-makers . 

Sailing-masters - 

Sash-makers . 

Sausage-makers .... 

Saw-makers . 

Sawyers  .  — - - 

Scale-makers . . 

Scavengers . 

Scourers . 

Screw-makers . .  — 

Sculptors . . 

Seamstresses . 

Servants . 

Sextons . 

Shingle-makers . 

Ship-carpenters  .... 

Ship-chandlers . 

Shipmasters . 

Shipping  merchants. 

Shirt-makers . 

Shoeblnders . 


6 

4 

80 

17 

609 

517 

12 

45 

11 

135 

6 

3 

111 

425 

97 

96 

77 

7 

86 

70 

34 

681 

214 

4 
15 


Shoemakers . 

Sieve-makers . . 

Silversmiths . 

Sisters  of  Charity . 

Speculators . . 

Spinners . . 

Stationers . . 

Stay-makers . . 

Stearahoatxnen . 

Steneilers . . 

Stereotypers . 

Stevedores . 

Stock-brokers . 

Stone  aud  marble  cutters... 

Storekeepers . 

Stove-makers . 

Straw  workers . 

Students . . 

Sugar  manufacturers . 

Surgeons . 

Surgical  instrument  makers 
Surveyors  . . 

Tailors.. . 

Tailoresses . 

Tmmers . . . 


2,844 

1,205 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Taxidermists  . . . 

Teachers . 

Tea  dealers . . 

Teamsters . . 

Telegraph  operators . . . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . 

Tool-makers... . 

Trotters . 

Trimmers . 

Trunk-makers . 

Turners . 

Typo  founders . 

Umbrella-makers . 

Undertakers . 

United  States  officers.. 
Upholsterers . 

Varnishcrs..... . 

Veterinarians . 

Vinegar-makers . 

Vine-growers . . 


Warpers . 

Watchmen . .  ..... 

Watch-makers . 

Watermen . 

Weavers . 

Weiglunasters . 

Well-diggers . 

Wharfingers . . . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whip-makers . 

Whitewnshers . . 

Whitesmiths . . . . 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers. .... . 

Wirt) -makers  . . 

Wire-workers . 

Wood- cord  erg . . . 

Wood-cutters . .  . ... 

Wood  dealers . 

Wooden* ware  manufacturers . . 
Wool  combers  and  carders  — 

Wool  dealers . 

Woolen  manufacturers . 


Yonst-makors . . . . 

Zlnn  manufacturers . . 

Ollier  occupations  and  unknown. . 


28 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1, . 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15, 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

11. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

P, 

1 

Barnstable . 

427 

325 

1, 018 

1,530 

1,996 

t ,  911 

1, 964 

1, 905 

1,900 

1, 911 

2,896 

3,179 

2,240 

2,345 

1,821 

1,859 

2 

Berkslilro . . . 

71G 

G83 

2,760 

2, 621 

3,014 

2, 926 

2,809 

2,791 

2,740 

2,951 

4,285 

5,090 

3,573 

3,031 

2, 815 

2,097 

3 

Bristol . . . . 

1, 098 

1, 052 

4,328 

4,388 

4,704 

4,891 

4,004 

4,510 

4, 299 

4,878 

7,854 

0, 233 

G,  370 

6,599 

4,887 

4,772 

4 

Dukes . 

36 

31 

134 

140 

100 

104 

211 

191 

251 

195 

SOS 

355 

299 

271 

245 

239 

5 

Essex . 

2,128 

2,133 

8,044 

7,920 

8,488 

8,399 

7,412 

7,443 

7,575 

8,458 

15,812 

18,241 

11,931 

12,243 

8,090 

8,284 

6 

Franklin . 

346 

348 

1,477 

1,4.39 

1,708 

1,564 

1,081 

1,472 

1,593 

1,518 

2,490 

2,666 

2,107 

1, 999 

1,654 

1,638 

7 

Hampden . 

714 

709 

D.G22 

2,584 

2,862 

2,810 

2,089 

2,  GG3 

2,757 

3, 396 

4, 917 

6,529 

3,870 

4,253 

2,043 

3,003 

8 

Hampshire . 

407 

430 

1,  G88 

1, 647 

1,855 

1,841 

1,807 

1,750 

1,979 

1, 948 

3, 852 

3, 665 

2, 547 

2,630 

1,924 

3,967 

9 

Middlesex . .  - . 

2,758 

2,740 

10,565 

10,578 

11,275 

11, 161 

9,519 

9,501 

9,589 

11, 840 

19, 860 

25,063 

16, 240 

17, 355 

11, 438 

10,767 

10 

Nantucket . 

52 

51 

223 

194 

200 

238 

298 

313 

274 

332 

361 

507 

295 

411 

330 

372 

11 

Norfolk . 

1,529 

1,494 

5, 842 

5,895 

5,945 

0,004 

4, 944 

5,157 

4,719  i 

5,412 

9, 610 

11, 934 

8, 168 

8,411  j 

5,710 

5,239 

12 

13 

Plymouth . 

Suffolk . 

777 

2,707 

817 

2,743 

3,182 

9,358 

3, 092 
9,334 

3,373 
9, 730 

3,332 
9, 945 

3,062 

8,224 

2, 949 
8,313 

3,071  ' 
7,834 

2, 974  j 
9, 409 

5,  G74  j 
19, 8G5  | 

5, 911 
23,906 

4,335 

15,981 

4,318 
16,703  i 

3,254 

8,788 

3,173 

9,311 

14 

Worcester . 

2, 003 

1, 092 

7,858 

7,892 

8,586  ' 

8, 295 

7,722  | 

7, 308  | 

8,055 

7, 979  j 

14, 186 

15, 199 

11, 569 

11,461  ' 

8,373 

7,785 

Total . 

15,758 

15,554 

59, 699 

59, 260  j 

64, 016 

63,553 

57, 036  | 

I 

5G,  26C  j 

56.63G 

03,201 

111,657 

131,178 

89,540 

92,  630 

63,281 

61, 106 

FREE  COLORED. 


5 

1 

4 

3 

G 

7 

c 

6 

14 

9 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

Berkshire — . 

17 

20 

55 

54 

62 

89 

66 

70 

64 

GO 

93 

98 

72 

77 

40 

45 

3 

Bristol . . . 

25 

17 

69 

80 

98 

117 

115 

136 

69 

113 

120 

163 

129 

18C 

112 

127 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Essex . . 

9 

7 

31 

28 

37 

38 

35 

34 

21 

33 

43 

52 

42 

58 

42 

38 

2 

2 

f) 

7 

Hampden . 

0 

4 

11 

35 

27 

30 

30 

34 

23 

27 

27 

46 

36 

41 

25 

21 

8 

Hampshire  . . . 

4 

4 

13 

13 

16 

13 

16 

18 

14 

10 

20 

21 

18 

14 

12 

12 

0 

Middlesex . 

9 

9 

39 

2 

43 

3  i 

40 

6 

43 

6 

44  ; 

5* 

46  i 
G 

40 

9 

47 

8  | 

74 

9 

69 

8 

66  | 
G  ! 

81  | 
9 

71 

6 

52 

'  12 

11 

Norfolk . . 

2 

3 

8 

15 

13 

12 

15 

14  ; 

14 

9 

21 

12 

20 

27  i 

16 

11 

12 

Plymouth . 

6 

4 

19 

15 

20 

23 

22 

18 

31 

24 

33 

46 

29 

29 

24 

IB 

13 

Suffolk . . 

23 

26 

72  i 

95 

85 

70 

87  , 

97 

87 

132 

341 

330 

220 

238  i 

144 

155 

14 

Worcester . 

8 

15 

32  | 

44 

40 

37 

59 

00 

53 

41 

59 

58  j 

57 

Cl  ; 

35 

37 

Total . j 

110  . 

111  , 

358 

431 

458 

495 

507 

530 

434 

529 

755 

923  . 

701 

826 

514 

538 

INDIAN. 


Woreeato .  1  .  1  1  2  .  2  .  1  1  . - . 

Suffolk .  1  2.3  1  .  1  .  4  5  3  1 


Total 


1  1  2  4 


5  5  3  1 


AGGREGATE. 


Total  -whiten . 

Total  free  colored . — 

Total  Installs . 

Aggregate . 

15,758 

110 

.  1 

15,554 

,  111 

1 

59,699 

358 

2 

59,260 

431 

4 

G4.01G 

458 

2 

63, 553 

495 

2 

57,030 

507' 

1 

50,206 

536 

2 

56, 636 

434 

63,201 

529 

111,657 
755  | 
1  | 

131,178 

923 

5 

89, 540 

701 

92, 630 

826 

3 

63,281 

544 

1  | 

01,105 

538 

15, 8G9 

15, 666 

60, 059 

50, 695 

j  64,470 

64,050  | 

57,544 

56,804 

57,070 

63, 730 

1 112,413 ; 

132,106 

90, 246 

93,459 

63, 82G 

Gl.  644 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


i 

1 

0 

62  1 

1 

30 

M 

27 

C  i  11  2  6  1  1 

432  464 

896  jUitldlcHcx.. 

10 

3 

7 

X  I  1  .  2  .  1 

f55  73 

lflR  XiiniupTcnfc  „  .  _T _ 

13 

6 

2  !  1  .  2  . 

123  125 

248  Norfolk . 

.98 

22 

43 

40 

18  '  16  1  6  1  3 

°  4  1  6  2 

1 

1,  Q8G  1, 312 

377  392 

2,398  Suffolk . . 

7pfl  _ 

363 

17C 

231 

80  01  IS  47  7  10 

2 

2 

4, 4G9  5, 133 

fl,  G02 

INDIAN. 


39, 108 

322 

41, 660 

363 

22, 539 

17G 

26, 927 

231 

10,125 

80 

13, 238 

Dl 

2,  G31 

15 

4,122 

47 

202 

7 

496 

10 

2 

10 

2 

1 

593,231 

4,409 

13 

620, 201 

5,133 

10 

1,221,432 

9,002 

32 

-Total  whiten. . 

Total  free  colored. 

Total  Indiana . 

39, 430 

! 

42,  023  j 

22, 715 

27, 158 

10,205 

13,331 

2,  646 

4, 109 

209  j 

506 

4  12 

1 

......  596,713 

GUI,  353 

1, 231, 006 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


FREE  COLORED. 

Total  freo 
colored. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

V. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

Barnstable .  17, 745 

18, 145 

35,890 

35 

25 

60 

20 

20 

40 

100 

35,990 

Berkshire .  26, 606 

27,304 

53,910 

326 

318 

G44 

253 

313 

566 

1,210 

55,159 

Bristol .  44,410 

47,448 

91,858 

695 

883 

1,578 

168 

190 

358 

1,936 

93, 704 

DuteS .  2,357 

2,028 

4, 385 

1 

4 

5 

4 

9 

13 

18 

4,408 

Essex ...  - . .  79, 505  ; 

85, 387  | 

1G4, 952 

231 

267 

408 

70 

91 

161 

659 

165,011 

Franklin...* . .  15,791 

15,579 

31,370 

24 

28 

52 

5 

7 

12 

64 

31,4111 

Hampden . . .  27,007 

29,876  i 

50,883 

172 

210 

382 

42 

59 

101 

483 

:  57,366 

Hampshire . . .  18, 470 

19,099 

37,569 

110 

116 

226 

15 

13 

28 

254 

37, 823 

Middlesex . -  —  102, 703 

112,755 

215,458  , 

300 

319 

610 

132 

145 

277 

896 

2X0,  aw 

Nantucket . .  2, 737 

3, 229 

5, 906 

23 

36 

61 

30 

37 

07 

128 

0,034 

Norfolk .  52,067 

57,035 

109,702 

90 

88 

178 

33 

37  | 

70 

248 

109, 050 

Plymouth .  31, 982 

32,317  1 

G4, 329 

118 

103 

1  221 

107 

111 

2i8 

439 

64, 70S 

Suffolk .  91,055 

99,247  1 

190, 302 

672 

807 

1,479 

414 

505 

919 

2,398 

192,700 

Worcester .  79, 149  . 

79, 741 

158, 890 

256  | 

272 

528 

121 

120 

241  . 

769 

159,  DM 

Total . .  592,244 

\  629, 220 

1,221,464 

3,  055 

3,470  | 

|  6,531 

1,414  I 

1,657 

3, 071  j 

9,602 

1, 231,066 

Note.-— Thirty-two  Indiana  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &e. 


WHITE. 

FI 

LEE  COLORED.  j 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  AC. 

COUNTIES. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P.  | 

!  Total. 

Barnstable . 

Barnstable . 

2,476 

2,624 

5,100 

17 

12  | 

29 

5,129 

Chatham . 

1, 324 

1,381 

2,705 

1 

4  j 

5 

2,710 

. do . 

Falmouth . . . 

1,213 

1, 236 

2, 449 

3 

4  | 

7 

2.456 

Harwich . , . . . 

1,723 

1,698 

3,421 

1 

1  | 

2 

3rm 

Marskpco . . . 

130 

175 

305 

13 

4 

17 

3iM 

. 

Sandwich . 

2,208 

2,254 

4,  462 

7 

10  | 

17 

4,479 

. . 

Adams . . . 

Alford . . . 

I  Berkshire . 

3,283  j 
278 

3,594 

264 

6,877 

21 

26  j 

47 

6,921 

512 

B  e  eke  t  . . 

Cheshire. .; . . 

832  1 
7G0 

734 

772 

1,566 

1  532 

7 

1 

5 

12 

1 

1,578 

1,533 

Clarksburg  — . 

225 

195 

420 

420 

Dalton . 

Egremont _  _ . . _  .  _ 

-do 

601  ; 

601 

1,203 

23 

18 

41 

17 

i,m 

1,079 

Florida . 

348  i 

290 

638 

4 

12  | 

3 

7 

645 

Great  Barrington . 

1,797 

1,925 

3,722 

73a 

76  , 

149 

3,871 

Hancock . . 

407  J 

409 

816 

816 

Hinsdale.... . . . . .  ! 

21 

‘>0 

41 

1,511 

Laaeaborough  . . 

619 

618 

1,237 

33 

38 

71 

1,308 

Lee  — ....  . . . . 

r|n 

37 

67 

4,429 

Louox . 

rflO.T 

’ 

’  V 

38  1 

64 

1,711 

Monterey. ....... . . . . 

..  r_,  dn  -  . 

374 

351 

14 

19 

33 

753 

Mount  Wasldngton . . . 

fin 

i 

168 

151 

319  1 

1 

2 

321 

Now  Ashford _ . 

142 

97  j 

•>39 

239 

New  Marl b orem rIi  . . 

_  fln  . 

1  770  1 

* 

12 

l,78vl 

Otta . 

fin 

^  1 

ACT 

j 

10 

23 

993 

Peru  . . . . *. . 

....  dn 

* 

97« 

*4 

11 

499 

Plttafleld . 

....  dn 

3  7ai 

4  04D  ' 

119 

144 

263 

8,045 

Richmond . . . . 

.  448  i 

457  i 

7  782 

905 

3  1 

6 

9 

914 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c,— Continued. 


CITIES*  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

I 

P.  j 

Total,  | 

M. 

1«\ 

Total. 

810 

771 

1 

1,581  j 

2 

2 

439 

1,250 

9G5 

1,125 

Tyringham . 

348 

363 

711 

9 

10 

•  ID 

730 

. do . 

507 

427 

934 

8 

c 

948 

801 

735 

1,536 

30 

23 

53 

1,589 

’VVnilnmaioTvn . 

J.2G9 

453 

1,265 

386 

2, 534 
839 

36 

41 

77 

2,011 

839 

70.1 

4 

2,921 

3, 126 

6,0*17 

10 

9 

19 

C,  06G 

434 

824 

1 

825 

. do . 

1, 889 

1,968 

3,857 

15 

11 

26 

3,ee3 

814 

896 

1,710 

12 

11 

1,733 

1,555 

3,504 

3,059 

5 

3 

3,067 

1,488 

1, 606 

3, 094 

10  ♦ 

14 

24 

3,118 

0,  654 

7,313 

13, 966 

27 

33 

GO 

14,026 

738 

771  j 

1,509  | 

4 

8 

12 

1, 521 

984 

1, 116 

2,100 

5 

0 

14 

2, 114 

Uew  Bedford — 

1,873 

1, 956 

3, 829 

42 

39 

81 

3,  910 

1,748  j 

1, 924 

3,672 

78 

124 

202 

3,874 

1,353 

1,558 

2,911 

198 

228 

426 

3, 337 

1,588  j 

1, 704 

3,293 

145 

200 

345 

3, 637 

1,  *104 

1,807 

3,271 

81  i 

115 

IDG 

3, 467 

Gth  ward . 

. do . I 

1,864 

1,946 

3,810 

118 

147 

205 

4,075 

9,890 

30,895 

20,785 

G62 

853 

1,515 

22, 300 

897 

950 

1,847 

1 

s  1 

1, 848 

Pawtucket . 

. do . - . 

1,968 

2,228 

847 

4, 196 
1,719 

3 

11 

1 

4 

27 

4,200 

Iteliokoth . . . 

951 

977 

1,928 

2 

4 

1, 932 

_  . do .  . . . -  . 

1, 295 

1, 334 

2,629 

17 

16 

33 

2,662 

J,  793 

1, 793 

Svvnnsey . 

Tf  run  tan  r ,  T 

do  ....... 

694 

7,451 

712 

7,813  | 

1, 406 
15,264  | 

11 

53  J 

13 

59 

24 

112 

1,430 
15, 376 

Westport . . . 

1,360 

1,385  | 

2,745 

11 

11 

22 

3,767 

Chilinark . . .  ... 

Illllf  OS  -  --  t---  _ w  r _ _ _ 

340 

314 

654 

654 

ICdgflrtown . . . T _ 

. do . 

1,188 

014 

2,102 

5 

11 

16 

2,118 

Tfdhiiry _  ...  f 

829 

800 

1,  629 

2 

2 

1,631 

AitiP.pl>iit*y  .  _  _._T  . 

Essex 

1,929 

2, 217 

1, 948 

3,877 

3, 877 

Andover. ...... _ _ 

..do...  . 

2,548 

4,765 

4,765 

Bevorly  . . . , . 

! . do . . . 

2, 989 

3,158 

!  6, 147 

5 

2 

7 

6,154 

Boxlbrd . . 1 . . 

508 

510 

1,018 

1 

1 

2 

1,020 

Ttmd  fin'd  .  .  _ 

do 

814 

873 

1  1,687 

1 

1 

1,688 

T>nnvera _  _ 

f  _  do  « .  . 

2, 572 

2,538 

5,110 

5, 110 

Ebsox . . . 

869 

808 

1,677 

13 

11 

24 

1,701 

Georgetown . . . 

..do  .  . 

1,028 

1,047 

2,075 

2,075 

Gloucester . . . 

5,  705 

5,186 

10,891 

6 

7 

13 

10, 904 

Ptrovolnnd  _ ....  _  . 

• • do  •  . 

739 

708 

1, 447 

1 

1 

1, 448 

Hamilton . . . 

392 

389 

781 

3 

8 

789 

Haverhill 

do 

5,000 

4,995 

9, 995 

9,  995 

Ipswich  . . . . . 

. do . 

1,  625 

1,665 

3,290 

6 

4 

10 

3,  300 

Lawrence,  city  of.... . 

8,146 

9,488 

17,634 

4 

1 

5 

17,  639 

Lynn— 

ijft  word  .  r . . 

do 

173 

175 

348 

348 

gd  ward  ... 

■  do 

466 

396 

862 

1 

1 

803 

3d  ward . . . 

1,663 

1,722 

3,385 

51 

63 

114 

3,499 

4th. ward .  . . 

2,076 

2,341 

4,417 

37 

44 

81 

4,408 

5th  word . . 

1,990 

2, 236 

4,226 

6 

8 

14 

4,240 

Gth  ward ......................... 

2,262 

2,528 

4,590 

8 

7 

15 

4,605 

7th  word  - _ _  - 

409 

420 

829 

1 

1 

830 

Total  Lynn . . . . . 

9,  039 

9,818 

18,857 

103 

123 

226 

19,  083 

T»yr)tiflnld .  _ _  _ _ 

-do 

431 

435 

866 

866 

Manchester ............................ 

815 

882 

1,697 

1 

1,  698 

Marblehead- - _ 

3, 815 

3,829 

7,644 

2  | 

2 

7,046 

do 

1,243 

1,323 

2,566 

2,566 

-  T  rr _ T-+ _  -  T.  rrt 

Middleton . . . 

489 

451 

940 

940 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &< 


Nuhant . . 

Newbury . 

Newburyport,  city  of . 

North  Andover . 

Iiockport . 

Kowley . 

Salem— 1st  ward. — - . . 

2d  ward... ... 

3d  ward.. - 

4tbward... ... 

Oth  ward...... 

Gthward . 

Total  Salem - 

Salisbury . . 

Saugus . . 

South  Danvers. .... _ 

Swampscott . . 

Topsfield . 

Wenbam . 

West  Newbury . . 

Ashfield . 

BernardEton . . 

Buckland _ _ _ 

Charlemont. . . 

Coleraine . . 

Conway . . 

Deerfield . . . 

Ervlng... . 

Gill . 

Greenfield . 

Hawley . . 

Heath . . . 

Leverett . . . . 

Leyden . . 

Monroe . . . 

Montague..... . . 

New  Salem..... . 

Nortk£  eld . 

Orange  . . . 

Howe . . . 

Shelburne . . 

Sbutesbury ............ . 

Sunderland... . 

Warwick . . . ... 

Wendell . 

Whalely . . . 

Agawam . 

Blanford . 

Brimfield . . 

Chester . . 

Chicopee . . 

Granville . . 

Holland . . . 

Holyoke . . 

Long  Meadow. . 

Ludlow . . . . 

Monsm . . . . 

Montgomery . . 

Palmer ...... ........... 

Hus^H. ........... 

Southwiek .............. . 

Springfield . 

Tolland .... _ 

Wales . 

Westfield . . 

West  Springfield . 

Wilbraham . . . 

Amherst........... . 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C . 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

TREE  COLORED.  j 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,328 

1 

1,373  : 

2,701 

6 

452 

.  837 

1,084 

2,916 

482 

543 

1,025 

216 

. do . 

452 

907 

335 

364 

699 

1, 110 

973 

2,083 

11 

11 

725 

594 

1,319 

13 

7 

506 

020 

1,216 

352 

745 

2 

Northampten . - . . . 

3,239 

3,406 

G,  605 

■u 

62 

93 

6,788 

379 

364 

713 

3 

2 

. do . 

205 

316 

Gil 

South  Hadley . 

1,105 

1,165 

2,270 

3 

4 

7 

2,277 

1, 624 

1, 965 

3,589 

-  297 

311 

608 

1,067 

520 

520 

881 

839 

1,720 

532 

559 

1,091 

830 

724 

1,554 

426 

412 

833 

4 

1 

5 

813 

561 

1,198 

858 

918 

1,776 

Iloxborough . 

208 

183 

391 

7 

S 

13 

■103 

Brighton . . . 

1,  G75 

1,696 

3,371 

3 

1 

4 

3,  375 

Cambridge,  city  of— 

1st  TP  fil'd.  . . . . 

. do . 

1,  C49 

2,253 

3, 902 

25 

37 

3,  939 

2d  ward . . . 

. do . . . ' . 

3,446 

6,544 

138 

250 

6, 704 

3d  ward . . .. . 

3,  GOD 

3,482 

7,091 

6 

4 

10 

7,101 

4 til  ward .  . . 

2,724 

3,006 

5,730 

20 

28 

48 

5,  778 

5th  ward  . . . . 

1,248 

1, 191 

2,439 

3 

6 

9  | 

2,448 

Total  Cambridge . . 

12,328 

13,378 

25,706 

153 

201 

|  354 

.  26,060 

Carlisle . . . - . 

305 

316 

C21 

621 

Charlestown,  city  of . . . . . 

. do . 

32,210 

12,G53 

24,863 

117 

85 

202 

25,  065 

f HiolmfifrtWI  ..  _ 

.dnT,,„  ..  _ 

1, 101 

1,190  j 

2,291 

2, 291 

Concord . . . . . 1 

1,072 

1,160  1 

2,232  j 

8  ' 

6 

14 

2,216 

Drocut . . . 

943 

918  , 

1,861 

0 

11 

20 

1, 881 

Dunstablo . . . 

. do . 

243 

244 

487 

487 

Framingham  - . . . 

. do . . . 

1, 970 

2,249 

4,219 

4  i 

4 

8 

4,227 

Groton . . . 

. do . . 

1,589  ' 

1,577  ' 

3,166 

14 

13 

27 

3,103 

ITollifiton _ 

1, 669 

1, 669  | 

3, 338 

1 

1 

3,339 

Hojpkintoii. . . . . . . . . 

2,294 

2,045 

4,339 

1 

1 

4, 340 

Lexington  . . . . . . 

. do. . . . 1 

1,162 

1,166 

2,328 

1  j 

1 

2, 320 

Litinnln _ T _ _ _ ,, _ 

do 

375 

342 

717 

1 

1 

718 

Littleton ... . . . . 

. do. . . . . . . 

529 

530 

1,059 

s 

2 

4 

1,003 

Lowell,  city  of— 

1st  ward _ _ _ 

2, 193 

4,049 

6,242 

6,242 

2d  ward . . . 

. do.. . . 

2,088 

3,788 

5,876 

10 

0 

19 

5,895 

3d  ward . . . 

2,709 

3,622 

6,331 

5 

7 

13 

6,343 

4th ward . . . . 

2,892 

3,679 

6,571 

1 

1 

G,  572 

5tli  ward  . . . . 

. do.... . . . 

2,956 

4,580 

7,536 

1 

6 

7 

7, 543 

6th  ward . . . 

1, 797 

2,433 

4,230 

1 

1 

2 

4,  232 

Total  Lowell . . . 

14,635 

23,151 

36, 786 

17 

24 

41 

3G,  827 

Malden . . . 

. do.. . 

2,824 

3,023 

5,847 

7 

11 

18 

5, 865 

Marlborough. . . . 

3,073 

2,834 

5,907 

3 

1 

4 

5,  Dll 

Mcctfoi-d . 

2,331 

2,500 

4,831 

5 

6 

11 

4, 842 

Melrose . . . . . . 

1,210 

1,317 

2,527 

1 

4 

5 

2,532 

Natick  - . . . . ..j 

2,957 

2,530 

5,487 

16 

12 

28  ! 

5,515 

Newton . 1 

. do. . . . 

3,897 

4,478 

8,375 

2 

5 

7 

8,382 

North  Beading . ! 

. do . 

610 

583 

1, 390 

3 

7 

10 

1,  203 

Peppered  1 . ; . 

. do..... . . . 

915 

970  . 

1,885 

4 

C 

10 

3,895 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  SiC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

-Aggreento. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,317 

1,338 

2, 655 

4 

9,062 

1,192 

12 

1, 467 

3,939 

1,575 

1,692 

.  4,058 
1,629 

1, 511 

11 

28 

. do . 

3,204 

3,203 

2 

3,207 

3,200 

. do . 

1 

2 

3 

1,691 

910 

984 

828 

1,016 

1,7« 

2,005 

. do . . 

2,000 

620 

3 

2 

. do . 

309 

311 

2 

4 

6 

Waltham . . 

2,978 

1,552 

3,410 

6,388 

3 

6 

o 

e,  397 
3,270 

3,267 

1, 188 

1, 342 
836 

1, 337 

2,681 

1,624 

1,243 

919 

3,937 

6,287 

6,094 

1,313 

3,463 

5,161 

3,242 

1,953 

6,330 

. do . 

1, 617 

3 

4 

1,243 

. do . 

981 

1, 935 

0 

. do . 

3,080 

2,737 

651 

1,731 

2,385 

3, 544 
935 
3,087 
4,463 
339 

3, 199 
3,229 
659 
1,737 
2,776 

6,279 

5,966 

1, 310 
3,468 
5,161 

6 

8 

55 

73 

128 

18 

15 

33 

1, 008 
3,218 
5,296 
339 

1, 577 

6,305 

9,759 

2,875 

4 

2,879 

1,024 

2,170 

2,172 

1,082 

3,195 

Modfield . . . .. . 

Medway . . . 

1, 552 
1,2® 
1,323 
3,346 
2,877 

2,900 

2, 690 
3,196 
1,493 
1,510 

3,188 

2,668 

2,642 

6,772 

5, 752 

4 

Milton... . . . 

1,399 

1,319 

3, 426 

2,669 

2,653 

Needham . . 

10 

6 

IS 

Quincy . . . . . . 

3 

a 

6 

6,778 

5,760 

Randolph . 

2, 875 

3 

5 

8 

Roxbury— 

1st  ward . - . 

2,953 

2,796 

3,378 

1, 970 

5,853  ; 
5,486 

6, 574 

5,853 

2d  ward. . . . . 

22 

14 

36 

5,522 

..do 

5 

10 

15 

6,3 

3,463 

4tli  ward _  , _  _ 

3, 463 

6th  ward  . 

. do . . 

2, 191 

3,701 

Q 

7 

9 

3,710 

Total  Roxbury . . 

11, 789 

13,288 

697 

25, 077 

1, 377 
4,815 
2,036 
6,286 

7, 733 

3, 396 
8,490 
3,714 
,  1,178 

29 

31 

|  CO 

25,137 

Sharon  . . .  ...  . 

680 

2,494 

1,377 

Stoughton . . . . 

2, 321 

8 

7 

15 

1 

4,830 

Whip  ale.  - 

1,004 

1  2,827 

1,032 

1  3, 459 

1 

2,037 

West  Roxbury . . . 

9 

15 

4 

24 

6,310 

Weymouth . . . 

1  3, 934 

1,625 
4,391 
1,813 
591 

3, 799 
1,771 
4,099 
1,901 
587 

9 

7,742 

Wrentham  . . . . . 

5 

5 

10 

3,406 

Abington . 

17 

20 

37 

8,527 

-Bridgewater . * . . . . 

24 

23 

47 

3,761 

Carver... . 

4 

4 

8 

1,186 

Duxbury . . . . . 

1, 292 
1,618 

1,296 

'  2,588 

3,205 
766 
1,564 

1, 244 

4 

5 

9 

2,597 

East  Bridgnwntor . . . . 

1, 587 
384 

2 

2 

3,207 

Halifax .... 

382 

766 

Hanover . 

770 

624 

2,041 

145 

794 

620 

2,276 

140 

1 

1 

1,565 

Hanson . . . . . 

1 

1 

1,245 

Hin  gham . . . . . . . . 

4,317 

285 

16 

18 

34 

4,351 

Hull . . . . . . 

285 

Kingston  . . . . 

785 

866 

1,651 

1 

3 

4 

1,655 

Lakeville. _ - _ ...  _ T , , 

577 

572 

1,149 

918 

6 

5 

11 

1,160 

"Marion _  .  _  n 

918 

Marshfield _ _ 

913 

957 

J  870 

. . ' . ' . 

1,870 

Afattepoifietta _ _ _ _  , 

708 

754 

2,290 

3,185 

746 

1, 462 

9 

13 

21 

1,483 

Middleborough . . . 

2,253 

3,367 

4, 543 
6,553 
1,509 

8 

2 

10 

4,553 

North  Bridgewater . . . 

18 

14 

32 

6,584 

Pembroke  . . . . . 

763 

7 

'  8  ! 

15 

1,534 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  SlC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

PllEE  C0LO11ED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

2,  95G 
501 

3,230 

490 

G,  186 

42 

44 

ee 

'  994 
1,233 

631 

r 

1,093 

838 

|  1, 130 

* 

855 

1, 083 
1,837 

...  43 

91 

9 

12 

100 

73 

907 

930 

o 

1,  BIG 

. do . 

1,003 

3,174 

10,991 

8 

8,270 

9,078 

8,715 

17  l-J1 

. do . 

9,  (505 

19,283 

44 

vwrr 

06 

H  om 

3,453 

4,782 

3, 502 

7,015 

’  \ 

10, 148 

277 

1,395 

4,203  | 

11,  598 

7, 031 
0,130  1 

7,710 
0,580  j 

15,350 

12,725 

iA.w 

10.383 

13.383  j 
20,440  | 
24,853 

17 

23 

40 

10,488 
13, 430 
20, 519 
24,901 

. do . 

0,208 

9,  .146 
12, 300 

7,115 
11, 204 
12, 487 

2G 

SC 

53 

79 

48 

~~ 

84, 185 
0,073 

91,394 

175,579 

13,259 

1,021 

1, 240 

2,201 

13,395 

921 

1,012 

2,108 
2,  GDI 
914 
2, 973 
l,10tf 

Atliol . | 

1,298 

2, 599 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1,421 
584  | 
2, 010 
097  | 
458 

1, 540 

2, 901 

1, 104 

5, 451 

r} 

7 

18 

f, 

2 

7 

1,348 
939 
2,276 
9,047 
0,859 
870 
2, 442 
1, 736 
7, 805 
2,  GIG 
4,317 

Boylaton . . . 

4 

a 

Brook  fi  dd _ - . 

tin . . . __ 

5 

10 

Charlton . 

_  d« _ _ _ 

Clinton . 

1,  G07 
442 
1,241 
852 
3,930 
1,295 
o 

2, 192  | 

3,859 

871 

Dana . 

429  | 

1 

4 

5 

Douglass . 

do 

1,201 
809  1 
3,811 
1,311 

1  2,157 

741 

2, 442 
1,721 

7, 771 

Dudley. . . . 

do 

8 

7 

Fitchburg . 

r  do 

13 

21 

25  | 
34 

Gar  jIii  ei* . 

do  „ 

2,00(5  | 
4, 301 

22 

18 

40 

Grafton . 

do 

11 

-4 

|  •  10 

Hardwick . 

_ do „  _  _ T 

708 

717 

984 

845 

1, 509 

8 

12 

1, 521 

Harvard . . * . 

. do . . 

780 

900 

701 

1, 074 

1, 497 

•  0 

4 

10 

1, 507 

Holden . . 

do 

1, 944 

1  1,00(5 

1 

1 

1, 045 
1, 021 

Iluldmrdston  . . . . . 

"  10 

5 

15 

Lancaster  . . 

,  (|(1 

1,922 

2, 748 

2 

8 

10 

1, 932 

Leicester  . . 

do 

1  393 

2, 748 

Leominster  . . . . . 

_ (la 

1,823 

592 

CG3 

i,  m 

G18 

G40 

4,412 

3,701 

394 

804 

1, 294 

3, 521 

. i 

1 

1 

3,523 

1,212 

Iameuburgli _ _ ... _ _ 

do 

1,210 

1,303 

'9,107 

2 

24 

2 

Hendon . . . . 

do . 

24 

48 

1,351 

Milford . 

7 

18 

9, 132 

M  tilbury . . . . 

gn 

1,593 

410 

1  3, 294 

804 

1, 563 

Q 

\ 

3, 296 
805 

New  Braintree . . . 

....do 

1 

J 

Nor  thbo  rough . 

do. .  _ 

1 

1 

1,505 

Nor  til  bridge . 

. do.. 

1  338 

2, 032 
2,759 
959 

1 

1 

2,  033 

Nor  til  BrookO  eld . . . . .  _ . 

do 

1,370 

48G 

1,510 

354 

752 

1 

1 

2,700 

959 

Oak  limn . . . 

..  do . 

473 

1, 498 
370 

Oxford . 

3,008 

724 

14 

12 

20 

3, 034 

Paxton . . . . . . 

do 

1 

1 

Poteraliain . 

. do . 

708 

1,4G0 

3 

9 

1, 405 

Phillipston  . . . 

.'...do.. 

373 

593 

758 

531 

773 

919 

1,7GG 

764 

704 

Princeton . . . 

i . do.. 

G08 

728 

1,201 

1,201 

Iloynlston . . . . . 

do 

'  1, 48G 

j  l,  070 

1,480 

Hu  Hand  . . . . 

....  do 

1, 070 

Shrewsbury  .  . . . . . . 

do.. 

784 

934 

1,804 

1,557 

1, 853 
|  3, 570 

|  2,773 

1 

1 

3,558 
1, 854 

Rmitliborou  gli . . . * . 

do 

1 

1 

Kautlibridgo . - . . . 

. do..  ... 

2 

3 

5 

3,575 

Spencer  — . . . . : 

1, 478 

1, 294 

2 

3 

5 

2,777 

Sterling  . . . . . . 

954 

927 

1,881  1 

1,881 

29 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWN’S,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate, 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

2,254 

2,  G7G 

2,431 

1, 381 

2,812 

0 

n 

2,81(5 

1, 572 

1, 524 

3, 09G 

*  17 

2,884 

Woftt  Eoylfiton . . 

1, 227 

1, 274 

2,501 

7 

1 

8 

2. 50J 

^Vnflfc  Hrnolcfipld _ - _ 

„ . do . 

766 

' 

1,513 
1, 810 

Westminster  .....  . . . . 

. do . 

3 

Wincliendon . . . . . 

. do . 

1,289 

1,335  1 

2,624  j 

2,  C2-1 

’Worcester  1  Rf.  w/irj] 

1, 350 

1,2G7 

2, 617 

20 

20 

46 

2, 663 

Ufl  will'd 

1, 272 

1, 30D 

2,581 

24 

34 

■  53 

2,639 

1  3il  ward...  . . . . 

1,217 

1, 138 

2, 355 

31 

38 

G9 

2  421 

4th  ward . . . 

1, 417  I 

1,423 

2,840 

14 

23 

37 

2,677 

Hth  ward _ _ _ 

. do . 

1, 705 

1, 75G 

3, 461. 

4 

3 

7 

3, 4G3 

(5th  ward . 

1,538 

1,640  | 

3, 178  i 

1 

1 

3  179 

7th  ward . . . 

2, 009 

2, 453  i 

4, 462 

23 

40 

ui 

4  502 

8th.  ward . . . 

1,503 

1,091 

3, 194 

'  5 

9 

14 

3,203 

Total  Worcester . 

13, 011 

12,  G77 

si, csa 

11G 

156 

272 

24,000 

Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  born. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

s' 

2 

! 

i 

H 

i 

i 

1 

•! 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK, 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

H. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

l1. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

Barnstahlo . 

1G,  D33 

17,413 

34,340 

33 

24 

57 

17 

19 

36 

34,439 

812 

732 

1, 544 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1,551 

33,  DDO 

Berkshire . . 

21, 689 

22,415 

44, 104 

326 

317 

643 

250 

313 

563 

45, 310 

4, 917 

4, 889 

9,806 

1 

1 

3 

3 

810 

55,120 

Bristol . 

30, 575 

38, 651 

75, 226 

671 

867 

l,  538 

151 

184 

333 

77, 102 

7,835 

8,707 

16,632 

•24 

10 

40 

14 

6 

20 

16,  602 

93,794 

Essex . 

65, 081 

69,971 

135, 552 

197 

230 

427 

60 

78 

133 

136, 117 

13, 984 

15,410 

29, 400 

34 

37 

71 

10 

13 

23 

29,494 

165,611 

Franklin, . . ' 

14, 499 

14,541 

29, 040 

24 

1  0, 330 

31, 434 

Hampden . ! 

21,826 

20, 032 

44, 758 

170 

210 

380 

41 

53 

99 

45,237 

5,181 

6, 914 

12, 125 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

12, 129 

57, 366 

Hampshire . 

15, 899 

1G,  369 

32, 2GS 

110 

116 

22G 

5,301 

37, 823 

Middlesex . 

70, 810 

85,463 

163,  273 

281 

301 

583 

123 

136 

250 

166, 117 

23,803 

27,292 

50,185 

1G 

18 

34 

9 

0 

18 

50,237 

210,354 

Nantucket . 1 

2,  GOD 

3,  075 

5,  G75 

292 

6,094 

Norfolk. . 

40,412 

43, 047 

83, 459 

|  82 

84 

166 

32 

36 

68 

83, 693 

12,255 

13, 988 

26, 243 

8 

!  4 

12 

1 

1  1 

'  2 

26,257 

109,950 

Plymouth . 

28, 538  j 

29, 117 

57, 645 

115 

102 

217 

10-4 

’  111 

215 

58,077 

3,454 

3,230 

6,  684 

a 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6, 691 

64,768 

Suffolk . 

61, 182  , 

62,216 

123, 398 

578 

CG9 

1,247 

359 

441 

800 

125,445 

29,873 

37, 031 

66,  904 

94 

138 

!  232 

55 

'  64 

119 

07,253 

192, 700 

■Worcester . 

63, 294 

63, 73G  | 

127, 030 

252 

270 

522 
! _ 

115 

116 

231 

127, 783 

15,853 

16,005 

31, 8G0 

4 

2 

6 

6 

4 

10 

31.87G 

159,659 

Total . 

471, 041 

490, 923 

0B1, 069 

2,867 

3,257 

6,124  | 

1,300 

1,538 

2,867 

970, 960 

121,203 

138,202 

259, 495 

188 

219 

407 

105 

99 

204  J 

260, 106  j 

1,231,000 

Note. — 13  male  and  19  female  Indiana  included  in  wliito  population. 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  ON  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

113 

2,297 

Asia . . . 

23 

13, 326 

289 

238 

T4b,_ 

124 

27,  0G9 

235 

123 

213 

102 

103 

82 

V  1 

1,  GOG 

German  States: 

Hnino . 

43,  031 

Aggregate  native . 

970  Qr>2 

Maryland . 

1,128 

Bavaria .  771 

South  America  . . . 

Massachusetts . 

805, 540 

Sandwich  Islands . . . 

-Michigan . . . . 

200 

Badon . .  1,351 

Minnesota . . 

58 

Hobso .  220 

"AYY'fifc  Indies 

Mississippi . 

54 

Nassau . — ...  08 

"NVules 

Prussia .  1, 482 

Missouri . 

121 

Wurtomhorg .  440 

Other  foreign  countries . 

Noiv  Hampshire . • 

44, 035 

Gormnny^notfipcci- 

Now  Jersey . . , 

Now  York . 

1, 32G 

18, 508 

fled) .  5,513 

Aggregate  foreign . 

North  Carolina . 

210 

Total  Germany . 

9, 001 

Aggregate  rnitlvo . 

Ohio . . 

847 

Great  Brltalu,  (not  specified), .. 

294 

Total . 

Oregon . . . 

15 

Grnnpo _ _ 

25 

351 

185,434 

371 

21 

171 

088 

81 

17 

61 

0,855 

145 

685 

69 

335 

168 

65 

ie 

326 

320 

97 


260,114 

970,952 

1,831,006 


Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

•nil,,  1  ,„„l 

*  76 

Bimtlmilderg  1 

25 

137 

101 

14,  Ml 

n"”i  1,1  i 

981 

593 

146 

Authors _ _ _ 

31 

Carvers 

369 

Bottlers . .  ..................... 

8 

Cattlo  dealers . . . 

34 

Bag-makers . . . 

47 

Caulkers 

029 

Bakers . . . . . . 

1,296 

4G3 

Cement-makers ........................... 

2 

Bankers ......... 

Brri  foi  1  • 

Chalk  marmfaefeurftra. _ ........ 

4 

Bank  officers  _r _ 

428 

°G8 

Chnlr-T)iuV«rs  - _ ..... _ _ _ ..... _ 

1, 318 

Barbers . . 

714 

99 

123 

Chandlers . - . . 

423 

Barkeepers . . . 

207 

r  -  r,  .  .  T  T  i  T  .  . _ ,--r  _ r  -  i  - _ 

Briclclaynrg  _ 

Charcoal-burners .  , . . . 

10 

"BiiKkfit-iii  ale  r»r  u 

199 

717 

Chemists  --  -  -  -  --  _  - 

77 

HelllinTigTYi’S- 

Ob  Simmy  uw^opfl  -  - _ 

TSollowfi.m  a1n»r(j . 

^  0 

503 

5 

Billiard -kh  1  non  Imr'pm'ja  , 

69 

72 

239 

Clgm'-rmikora _ _ _ ....... 

752 

Bill'poyinrfl  . .  _ 

11 

f^vneh 

(Jlvil  mi d  cngiiuiurs _ _ _ _ 

1,373 

BI ac k in g  m a nnfacturers . . 

7 

fliiilrim’S .  _ ,  r  T _ r_.  _ _ _ 

108 

Clerks . . . ......  T . , . 

15,483 

Blacksmiths . 

4.828  ’ 

Butchers . 

1,323  ' 

Clergymen . 

IS  013 
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Table  No.  6. — OCCUPATION'S — Continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

25G 

2 

23 

C  l\  till 

78 

118 

248 

3 

200 

114 

ILittcrs... . 7'' . 

304 

Coutruotora . . 

172 

2 

1,410 

omKtqjus . 

Coril-moiors . 

.  14 

Ice  dealers . . . 

Cork-cuttcre . 

Colton  dotlr manufacturers . 

n 

India-rubber  maimfucturers . 

Ink  manufacturers . 

Cutlers . . . 

458 

Inkstand  maimfucturers . 

b 

15 

_ 

1, 047 

s. 

Drovers . . . 

70 

G57 

y 

Joiners . 

Editors . - . 

Eleafrfalaiifi _ _ _ _ 

140 

8 

Junk  dealers . 

Eleetrofypcrs . 

4 

Knitters . . . 

Embroiderers . 

11 

Enamel  ers . 

20 

Laborers ............ _ ................. 

Lamp-makers . . . . . 

Engravers . 

Envelope-makers  . .  • . . . 

289 

28 

Lapidaries . . . 

Pfl  cf.nry  1 1  ami  h _ _ 

32, 702 

Last-makers _ _ 

185 

45, 20-4 

T  nil, 

Farm  laborers . 

17,430  ; 

Laundresses . 

Fflrrfurg  .  _  , 

1C 

Eel  loo-makers  .  - . . . 

7 

Lead- workers. _ _ _ 

79 

Finishers . . . . . 

41C 

Librarians .  . . 

Firework  “TOfik**  rs 

15 

H'ljjlini'jmjTi 

3  501 

T.tmn  IfflninM 

El  ax- dressers . - . . . 

79 

Lithographers . . 

Florists 

23 

Elmir  dOfdci'S 

114 

Tineksmbbs 

Fcminle.rynion  - 

286 

Frame-makers . . . . 

35 

Lumbermen . . . . 

Fringe-makers . 

10 

Fruiterers . . . . 

120 

Machinists. . . 

Furriers........ . 

94 

Mautua-inakers . . 

Gardeners  find  nnrswyippn 

Manufacturers . . . . .  . 

Gas-fitters 

^GD 

p. 

Gas-makers . 

Gate-keepers . 

35 

Mnmnii  Mmm  nml  Wlr^ 

Gilders 

■ 

' :  * 

Ghtss  mnmif netiirpvp _ 

8^4 

Glass  stainers . . . 

17 

Glovers . * . 

43 

2 

Matbomatical  instrument  makors . . 

Glue-makers _ _ _ _ 

Goldbeaters . . 

41  ‘ 

Meelmnies . 

STATE  OE  MASSACHUSETTS 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Professors . 

Provision  dealers . 

Publishers . 

Pump-makers — - . 

Quarry  men  .. . 

Png'  collectors . 

Railroadmen . . — 

Razor-strop  makers . 

Refectory  keepers . 

Refiners . 

Reporters . . . 

Rigors . 

Roofers  and  slaters . 

Ropo-umkers . 

Saddlers . 

Safe-makers . 

Sail-makers . 

Soiling  masters.  — . 

Sak-ratus-mukera . 

Salt-makers . . 

Sash-makers . . . 

Sausage-makers — * . 

Saw-makers . 

Sawyers . 

Scale-makers . 

Scavengers . 

Scourers.. . 

Screw-makers . 

Sculptors . 

Seamstresses . 

Servants . 

S  mvln  g-machine  manufacturers . 

Sewing-maekino  operatives . 

Sextons . 

Shingle-makers . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Ship-musters . . 

Ship-chandlers . . 

Ship-smiths . 

Shirt  manufacturers . 

Shoe-binders . 

Shoe  dealers . 

Shoemakers . 

Shoepcg  makers . 

Show-case  makers . 

Showmen . 


GO 
820 
111 
102 
118 
3G 
2,  075 
18 
G15 
18 
45 
2G7 
102 
47*1 

40 

20 

471 

2G 

25 

190 

33 

2SG 

7 

G 

G 


Shuttle-makers . 

Sieve-makers . 

Silk  manufacturers . 

Silversmiths . 

Skirt-makers . . . 

Speculators . 

Spinners . 

Spring-makers . 

Starch  manufacturers . 

Stationers . 

Stcamhoutinen . . . . — 

,S  touchers . - . 

Storootypers . 

Stevedores. . . 

Stock  brokers . 

Stone  and  nmrblo  cutters . 

Storekeepers . 

Stovedoulers . 

Stove-makers . 

Straw-workers . - . 

Students . . 

Submarlno  divers . 

Sugar  manufacturers . - . . 

Surgeons . . 

Surgical  instrument  makers . . 

Surveyors...' . . 

Suspondor-mukers . 

Sword-makers . . . . 

Tack-makers . 

Tailors . 


4,218 
37,  4G4 
11 
1-14 
G2 
7 

1, 9GG 
1, 143 
5G 
17G 
23 
1, 833 
523 
41,011 
21 
3 
15 


Tailoresses . 

Tanners . 

Taxidermists . 

Teachers . 

Tea  dealers . 

Teamsters . 

Telegraph  operators. 
Thimble-makers  .... 

Thread-makers . 

Tinsmiths . . 

Tobacconists . 

Tool-makers . 

Toy-makers . 

Toymen . 

Traders . 

Trimmers . 

Trunk-makers . 


21 

14 
3G 
215 
97 
31 
1, 741 


G 

45 

11 


34 
121 
G3 
2,150 
234 
50 
2G 
1, 8G3 
2, 8C8 
10 
7 
18 
14 
130 
4 
45 
180 
3, 993 
3, 749 
930 
4 

0, 398 
1G3 
4, 518 
G5 

3G 
1, 153 
75 


Trass-makers . . 

Turners . 

Twine  manufacturers . . 

Type-cntturs . . 

Typo-founders . . 

Umbrella  manufacturers . 

Undertakers . . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . 

Yarnisliers  . . 

YaraittlwnakcTB . . 

Veterinarians . 

Vinegar-nuikers . 

Warpers . . 

Wutclunon . 

Wttich-mukors . 

Wearers . 

Wcighmnsters . 

Whalemen . , . 

Wharfingers . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whip-makers . 

Whitewashes . 

White  lead  manufacturers ... 

Whitesmiths . 

Wine-makers . 

Wino  and  liquor  dealers . . 

Window-shade  makers . . 

Wire-makers . 

Wire-workers . 

Wood  eorders . 

Wood-cutters . . . 

Wood  dealers . 

Woodou-witro  manufacturers 
Wool  combers  and  carders-. 7 

Wool  dealers . 

Woolen  maniifiicturcTB . . 

Well-diggers . . 

Yeast-makers . . 


11 

291 

9 

9 

45 

49 

71 

582 

474 

118 

81 

18 

12 


G37 
417 
5,  931 
GG 
85 
4G 

1,182 

393 

57 

7 

28 

7 
195 

8 
21 

2G1 

17 

135 

240 

143 

400 

GO 

38 

8 

4 


Zinc  workers . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown.. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Und 

or  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

COUNTIES. 

Jd. 

P. 

M. 

R 

I  Alcona . 

6 

3 

13 

10 

2  Allugau . 

238 

213 

1,155 

1,102 

3  Alpena . 

2 

2 

12 

20 

4  Antrim . 

4 

2 

5 

16 

S  Jinny . 

171 

171 

910 

881 

6  Bay . 

58 

59 

202 

219 

7  Berrien . . . 

350 

387 

1, 487 

1, 423 

9  n„1Tinwi 

341 

248 

900 

940 

]1  Cheboygan . 

11 

6 

31 

38 

13  Clinton . 

105 

207 

810 

670 

14  Delta . . 

22 

15 

85 

CG 

15  Eaton . 

210 

234 

1, 070 

1,030 

IB  Emmet . 

2 

2 

13 

4 

17  Genenco . 

304 

281 

1,303 

1,311 

1 

19  Grand  Traverse . 

15  i 

i« 

09 

SO  Gratiot . 

70  ' 

GB 

339 

296 

S3  Hougliton . 

113 

HI 

560 

538 

S3  Huron . 

02 

39 

255 

210 

24  Ingham . . 

201 

222 

1,034 

1,010 

05  Ionia  . 

222 

208 

1,008 

071 

S7  Isabella . . . 

•  19 

12 

37 

52 

28  Jackson . 

m 

3SX 

1,307 

1, 380 

SO  Kalamazoo . 

302 

325 

1,511 

1, 332 

30  Kent . 

510 

473 

2, 020 

1, 025 

38  Leelanau . , 

23  , 

27  , 

107 

103 

33  Lenawee . . . 

407  | 

402  | 

2, 078  ( 

2,083 

31  Livingston . 

219 

195 

931 

927 

35  Macomb . 

352 

385 

1,434 

1,  407 

38  Mnuitou . . 

15 

24 

74 

67 

37  Manistuo  . . 

20 

23 

62 

57 

38  Marquette . . . 

56 

45 

!  157 

108 

39  MaBon . 

4 

3 

23 

27 

40  Mecosta . 

10 

13 

83 

1  70 

41  Michilimaekinac . 

24 

10 

52 

59 

49  /Midland . . . 

10 

63 

43  Monroe . 

327 

■  205 

1,358 

1,380 

44  Montcalm . 

69 

57 

287 

268 

45  Muskegon . 

50 

G3 

267 

103 

46  Noway  go . . . . 

49 

40 

180 

170 

47  Oakland.. . 

440 

480 

1,966 

2,058 

48  Oceana . 

15 

24 

88 

64 

49  Ontonagon . . . 

63 

81 

277 

306 

II 

51  Ottawa. . 

52  Presque  Isle _ _  T  . . 

249 

244 

986 

947 

4 

53  Saginaw . 

196 

201 

964 

936 

54  Saint  Clair . 

409 

355 

2,009 

1  1,915 

55  .Sanilac... . . . 

119 

110 

585 

554 

5G  Schoolcraft . 

1 

2 

6 

4 

57  Slilawasgeo . 

163 

1G6 

706 

791 

58  St.  Joseph’s . . . 

322 

330 

1,219 

1, 206 

50  Tuseola . . . 

81 

75 

367 

316 

60  VanBurou. . 

229 

213 

m 

945 

01  Washtenaw . 

440 

410 

1,87 0 

1,848 

<13  AYayne . 

1,360 

1, 290 

4,840 

4,777 

Total-. . . 

10,757 

10,383 

.45, 602 

41,576 

Under  1.  1  and  under  5.  5  and  under  10.  10  and  under  15.  15  and  under  20.  20  and  under  30.  30  and  under  <10.  40  and  under  $ 


1,2G4  1,227 

1,317  1,233 


1,CJ8  1,412 

1,424  1,275 


2,214  2,102 

1,  OSD  908 


1,310  1,300  1,250  1,238 


3,  074  j  1,072  1,072  2, 023  J 


1, 504  1, 501 

1,533  1,433 


2, 847  2, 308 

2,414  2,210 


1, 352  1, 800  1, 778 

198  408  3S3 

1C2  073  353 

131  325  210 

2, 400  3, 501  3, 203 


1, 241  1, 072  1, 007 


575  1,388  1,079  1,014  7 

1,351  2,351  2,307  1,003  1,5 

373  822  648  003  3 


210  489  410 

710  1.344  1,312 


1, 170  2, 166  1, 0 
r,  431  5, 800  4, 8 


i,  Die  ru 

1, 042  833 

1,474  1,233 


1,337  1, 141 

1, 200  I  932 


002  44,576  j  47,  491  45, 914  43,  028  40, 037  40, 65-4  40, 2Gi 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


DO  and  under  CO. 

GO  and  nndor  70. 

70  and  under  80 

80  mid  nndor  DO. 

90  and  under  100. 

A  bo  vo  100. 

Agouukn’u. 

Total, 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M* 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

n 

1 

62 

185 

432 

328 

242 

170 

so 

44 

1 

8,523 

188 

7,401 

102 

15,023 

200 

8 

100 
7,237 
1,798 
11, 532 
10,820 
15,229 
8, 535 

178 
.  13, 785 
3, 10G 

' 

405 

80 

on 

703 

1,002 

501 

17 

31 

407 

297 

195 

29 

172 

70 

48 

7 

15 

12 

1 

(i,  Die 
1,308 
10, 300 
10, 128 

6 

481 

297 

330 

451 

253 

3 

226 

200 

382 

197 

101 

100 

153 

13 

15 

33 

15 

17 

20 

26 

14 

21,931 

85 

130 

78 

703 

396 

c 

1 

2 

29,180 

16,291 

f 

7, 706 

in 

11 

12 

13 

2D 

320 

9 

56 

2 

41 

3 

0 

715 

7,301 

076 

1,351 
13, 902 
1, 052 
16,454 
123 

215 

137 

14 

10 

6,601 

376 

521 

395 

256 

198 

EG 

61 

14 

8,569 

64 

7,885 

59 

16 

17 

18 

741 

575 

328 

254 

126 

95 

16 

3 

22,407 

44 

103 

614 

09 

23 

2 

15 

129 

74 

C7C 

50 

26 

320 

24 

10 

127 

2, 142 

1,882 

4, 024 

nil 

407 

17 

37 

230 

238 

31 

17 

1 

3 

3 

13, 31!) 

n, 

0,  ICO 
1,859 

8,  893 

4 

1, 305 

23 

535 

460 

330 

372 

380 

187 

2 

CO 

GO 

12 

1G 

11 

15 

8, 178 
7, 050 
03 

88 

8 

8, 662 
112 

HI,  012 
175 

fi- 

% 

9 

427 

339 

460 

4 

o 

. 

323 

595 

27 

020 

715 

G26 

G70 

320 

301 

296 

102 

114 

163 

77 

128 

126 

102 

37 

30 

31 

10 

30 

26 

17 

0 

1 

11,546 
3.4, 564 

29 

912 

407 

16,  026 

30,  590 
14, 685 

154 

1 

31 

13 

628 

309 

405 

10 

3 

4) 

873 

651 

37  861 

Let  den  an . . 

1,  303 
534 

1,  032 
407 

589 

8  : 

510 

215 

232 

107 

102 

57 

18 

30 

5G_ 

15 

29 

G 

3 

2 

oa 

Irf'iunytm . . 

33 

84 

105 

8,  866 
11,738  | 
488 

CIO 

7,959 

11,012 

374 

16, 825 
22,780 
862 

Livingston. ....... 

34 

35 

36 

760 

9 

334 

6 

3 

1 

Macomb. ......... 

Maui  ton . . 

13 

' 

361 

971 

Manistee . 

37 

34 

1G 

10 

°9 

14 

15 

3 

6 

C 

3 

1,735 

231 

549 

999 

2, 734 

Murfjuetto . . 

38 

.39 

40 

0 

135 

419 

Mnfion . . 

13 

11 

13 

9 

6 

0 

0 

41C 

905 

Mo  costa . . . 

37 

20 

9 

1 

1 

1 

5G4 

447 

1,  011 

Mlclillitnncklmie . . 

41 

5 

3 

1 

413 

373 

786 

Midland . 

43 

701 

119 

585 

83 

53 

43 

1,093 

16 

27 

310 

254 

38 

17 

15 

571 

no 

13 

69 

10 

3 

35 

2 

2 

87 

1 

6 

!  x 

x 

11, 112 
2,087 
<8,  335 

10,452 
1, 870 

21, 564 
3,957 

Monroe... . . 

43 

44 

1 

Montcalm . 

109 

29 

31 

714 

15 

20 

1,588 

3,923 

:  Muskegon . 

45 

46 

55 

1,325 

38 

58 

6 

2G1 

5 

3 

1,508 
19, 645 
757 

1, 153 

1  18, 307 

479 
1,  533 

9 

2,601 
'  37, 952 

1,236 
4,644 
27 

Neivaygo. ........ 

222 

1 

71 

56 

1 

12 

o 

1 

2  j 

1 

Oaklaud . 

47 

Oceana . 

43 

12 

C 

1 

1 

3,  Oil 
18 

Ontoiuigou ....... 

49 

1 

Osceola  . 

50 

371 

1 

SCO 

208 

1 

IBS 

43 

31 

10 

6 

3 

7,126 

16 

c,  on 
10 

13,107 

.20 

Ottawa . 

51 

ProBCjuo  Isle . 

52 

330 

231 

40C 

143 

139 

381 

116 

88 

260 

51 

23 

no 

24 

16 

79 

ia 

3 

1  21 

7 

1 

6,764 
14, 014 

5,793 
12, 537 
3,388 

12, 557 

Saginaw . 

1  53 

51 

m 

197 

«j 

15 

7 

x 

26, 551 

7, 599 

Saint  Clair . 

4, 211 
28 

Sanilac- - . . 

' 

24 

52 

Schoolcraft ....... 

56 

383 

662 

130 

425 

1,306 

1,990 

280 

473 

88 

179 

133 

277 

48 

38 

78 

24 

90 

230 

271 

34 

73 

12 

50 

198 

282 

7 

10 

15 

3 

l 

|  C,  354 
11,087 
!  2, 627 

5,980 

10,113 

12, 331 
21, 200 

Shiawassee . . 

57 

299 

63 

230 

651 

899 

14 

!  2 

3 

St.  Jo seph’ii  ...... 

53 

!  i 

2,255 

4, 832 

,  Tuscola . . 

59 

333 
1, 071 
1, 001 

177 

540 
!  845 

;  10 

51 

11 

41 

58 

l 

10 

!  9 

!  7, 842 

7,059 

14,  001 

Van  Huron . 

60 

4 

5 

1 

1 

18, 067 
37, 209 

16, 982 
36,  663 

35,  040 
73,  872 

Washtenaw . 

61 

!  11 

16 

1 

r 

8 

W  j 

63 

S3, 310 

17, 188 

10,  963 

8,534 

3,081 

2, 866 

740 

Gil) 

72 

04 

6 

4  | 

DD 

48 

088,000 

348, 130 

736, 142 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FEEE  COLORED. 


1  COUNTIES. 

Under  I. 

1  and  under  5, 

5  and  tinder  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  mu!  mite  SO. 

Mi 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

m. 

F. 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

G 

~ 

13 

24 

27 

27 

30 

31 

21 

20 

22 

2 

20 

09 

44 

34 

28 

no 

13 

19 

1G 

27 

227 

2G 

119 

25 

93 

20 

93 

22 

Cl 

29 

120 

23 

90 

33 

70 

30 

71 

28 

51 

2 

17 

37 

27 

108 

3 

G 

3 

2 

* 

Hillsdale . 

2 

2 

2 

14 

9 

9 

3 

0 

9 

2 

2 

r 

* 

i 

a 

13 

21 

13 

31 

13 

10 

17 

10 

12 

34 

30 

20 

34 

27 

21 

6 

15 

13 

G 

17 

10 

23 

17 

4 

15 

10 

r 

1 

Lenawee  . . 

2 

13 

14 

10 

12 

13 

20 

21 

32 

23 

19 

11 

11 

8 

Livingston . . . 

1 

Mficntn)) 

g 

Manistee . 

1 

o 

x 

Mni’cjiiette . 

2  ' 

3 

2  i 

4 

1 

1 

%  3 

13 

7 

11 

7 

2  ' 

2 

Mason . . . , . 

1 

MlcIiUhnncltinae  .  _ . . . 

!  x 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

s 

0 

1 

» 

Midland . . 

i 

x 

Monroe . 

1 

2 

3 

4  ! 

1 

1  | 

3 

3  i 

Q 

„  X 

•X 

1 

Montcalm . 

1 

2 

1  1 

1 

2 

1 

f 

1 

Muskegon . 

3 

4 

1 

3 

x 

2  i 

1 

3  i 

1 

O 

9 

Mecosta . 

1 

1  , 

1 

l 

Newaygo . - . . 

3 

1 

8 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

0 

11 

50 

5 

1 

3 

3 

Oakland . 

8 

G 

15 

•  20 

14 

12 

1 

10 

!  12 

11 

20 

3G 

2 

3 

45 

1 

15 

14 

G 

Oceana..... . 

1 

Ontonagon . . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

2 

o 

9 

Ottawa . 

1 

7 

2 

1 

•2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

3 

13 

5 

o 

5 

1 

Saginaw . . . r,  . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

* 

2 

1 

Saint  Clair . 

g 

3 

3 

4 

l 

o 

s 

4 

a 

5 

3 

3 

Schoolcraft . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Shiawassee . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

I 

Rf,  Joseph _ f _ , _ r- 

1 

4 

4 

g 

0 

0 

C) 

8 

4 

5 

Vnii  Huron . . . 

5 

4 

7 

11 

14 

48 

7 

10 

34 

94 

11 

.  38 

92 

14 

1G 

CG 

u 

7 

11 

12 

11 

5 

n 

■Wnshtena^v _ t _  -- 

8 

10 

21 

39 

07 

33 

104 

33 

120 

33 

98 

85 
'  133 

07 

193 

59 

140 

29 

35 

27 

"Wayne. ........ _ _ 

23 

88 

128 

87 

03 

Total . 

KM 

ur 

407 

418 

452 

480 

391 

380 

315 

3G9 

C98 

C41 

559 

413 

350 

32!) 

INDIAN. 
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FREE  COLORED. 


SO  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Ago  unkn'n. 

Total, 

Aggregate. 

counties. 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

3F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

3VL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

22 

gM>  . 

BI1  y 

n-minpftf* 

2 

15 

25 

X 

13 

78 

7 

1G8 

4 

2 

G5 

2 

2 

20 

2G 

9 

243 

Loimwijo _ , 

11 

20 

Livingston _ 

1 

31  i 

63 

Macomb . 

4  i 

4 

Manistee _ 

34 

2G 

GO 

Marquette _ 

1 

.1 

Mason . 

1 

1 

g 

11 

20 

Michllimackinno . . 

1 

1 

Midland . . 

1 

X 

1  19 

10 

29 

Monroe . . 

.  1 

1 

5 

6 

11 

Montcalm . 

1 

18 

6 

24 

Muskegon ........ 

x 

4 

1 

5 

Mecosta  _  _ _ . _ 

* 

26 

24 

50 

Newaygo- ........ 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

175 

134 

309 

Oakland _ _ 

x 

4 

o 

10 

Oceana. . . 

10  | 

14 

24 

Ontonagon  _ _ 

2 

1 

1 

29 

14 

43 

Ottawa. . . . 

X 

1 

18 

20 

38 

Saginaw , . ....... 

1 

1 

27 

2G 

53 

Saint  Clair . 

2 

s 

4 

Schoolcraft . 

1 

4 

10 

14 

Shiawassee . 

2 

x 

1 

1 

1 

31 

31 

62 

St.  Joseph. . . 

0 

4 

4 

1 

88 

G3 

151 

Van  Duron  . . 

17 

8 

6 

5 

3 

1 

350 

284 

634 

Washtenaw . 

51 

29 

18 

11 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

802 

871 

1,  C73 

Wayne . 

192 

-  102 

71 

47 

24 

23 

1 

11 

2 

2 

1 

3,567 

3,232 

6,799 

INDIAN. 


3 

3 

2 

1 

I 

1 

53 

1 

53 

106 

1 

5 

27 

25 

52 

Day . 

16 

21 

37 

1 

1 

6 

2 

8 

Calhoun . . 

3 

2 

1  i 

1 

\ 

29 

33 

G2 

Cass . . . . . 

2  i 

4  | 

2  ! 

3  1 

2 

1 

2 

G3 

61 

124 

Cheboygan _ _ 

7 

7  1 

7 

7  j 

4 

1 

1 

1 

132 

112 

1 

244 

Chippewa . 

.  i 

2 

1 

G6 

54 

120 

Dolta . 

2  j 

3 

3 

G 

Eaton ............ 

25 

19 

22  i 

23  i 

14 

7 

4 

2 

3 

.... 

540 

486 

1.026 

Emmet . . 

30 
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INDIAjS'— Continued. 


1 

Total  whites . 

10, 757 

10.3S2 

45,002 

44,  576 

47,491 

45,914 

43,028 

1 

40, 937 

40, 654 

40, 262 

72, 598 

64,753 

53, 714  ' 

43,657  ' 

36,405  ' 

1  28, 333  J 

2 

f  Total  free  colored . 

104 

117  j 

407 

418 

452 

430 

391 

380 

315 

369 

698 

041 

559  | 

413 

1  350 

229 

3 

Total  Indians . . 

so 

77 

417  ( 

432 

44G 

393 

377 

342 

319 

327 

526  j 

557 

338 

357 

!  273  j 

255 

Aggregate . 

10, 941 

10,576 

46,420 

45,426 

48,389 

46,787 

43,796 

41,659 

41,288 

40,958 

73,  822 

65, 951 

54, 611  | 

44,427 

!  37, 027  | 

28,816 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 
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INDIAN — Continued. 


50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100, 

Above  100. 

Ago  unk’wn. 

Total. 

Aggregate 

. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

37. 

If. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

I’. 

M. 

F. 

a 

28 

19 

24 

5 

9 

Gratiot . 1 

6 

0 

103 

17(1 

23 

17 

40 

17 

14 

r 

. 

1 

1 

8 

n 

17 

0[) 

14 

3 

313 

628 

4 

4 

8 

2 

180 

Manilou . ' 

13 

14 

27 

Marquette . 

14 

11 

IB 

9 

1 

5 

4 

1 

3 

s 

206 

205 

41.1 

Mnsou . . 

’  1G 

6 

4 

3 

1 

1 

465 

442 

907 

Micfrlliiwiddnac 

D 

21 

49 

Newaygo  . . 

13 

7  ! 

13  ' 

7 

6 

3 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

283 

287 

570 

Oceuna . . 

1 

4 

Ottawa, . . 

1 

1 

0 

43 

93 

Saginaw . 

' 

1 

1 

10 

12 

Schoolcraft . 

1 

1 

Shiawassee . 

1 

3 

4 

TllHCOlft . 

g 

3 

2 

82 

00 

172 

Van  11  u  veu . 

I 

2 

1 

3 

Wushtcnaw ...... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Wayne . 

M3 

13!) 

115 

D7 

53 

42 

22 

27 

7 

10 

4  | 

2 

2 

3, 121 

3, 051 

*0, 172 

AGGREGATE. 


22, 310 

17, 188 

10, 903 

8,  534 

3,581 

2, 8CG 

740 

G19 

72 

04 

0 

4 

55 

48 

388,000 

348,  130 

730, 142 

Total  whites  ..... 

'  1 

'102 

102 

71 

47 

24 

23 

1 

11 

2 

2 

1 

3,  507 

3,  233 

0,790 

Total  fro©  colored. 

2 

143 

133 

115 

97 

53 

42 

22 

27  j 

7  . 

10 

4 

2 

2 

3,121 

3,  051 

6,173 

Total  Indiana..... 

3 

22,  675  j 

17, 423  . 

U,  140 

1 

8,  078 

3,  G58  | 

1  2, 931  j 

7G3  j 

657 

81  | 

76 

11 

G 

57 

48 

304,  094 

354, 410  j 

749,113  | 

*3,657  civilizod  Indians  wore  classified  with  tliowhltos,  In  tho  population  table  of  Michigan,  In  tlio  preliminary  report. 
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Tablk  No.  2—POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


PEEK  COLORED. 

1 

INDIAN 

COUNTIES. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

1 

I 

Affsregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Tota 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

185 

Aleona . 

Allegan 

8,822 

7,401 

15,923 

ii 

8 

19 

23 

10 

39 

CB 

53 

53 

I0G 

16,087 

290 

Alpena  ......  . . . . 

100 

7,237 

1,798 

11,532 

1 

1 

179 

0,548 

13, 785 

11 

7 

18 

25 

15 

40 

58 

10 

5 

ir» 

13,858 

3,106 

21,931 

4 

2 

c 

6 

27 

25 

52 

3,164 

Berrien 

10,399 

10,128 

13,951 

7,700 

09 

53 

122 

146 

142 

288 

410 

10 

21 

37 

22, 378 

10,820 

15,229 

8,585 

10 

g 

15 

8 

10 

18 

33 

80,981 

29,180 

137 

119 

256 

65 

55 

120 

376 

0 

2 

8 

211,56-1 

10,291 

224 

103 

387 

493 

488 

981 

1,308 

SO 

33 

62 

17,721 

03 

01 

124 

517 

4 

4 

8 

8 

133 

112 

214 

1,603 

4 

1 

g 

14 

13,916 

0G 

54 

120 

1.1T3 

Tpf-n 

8,509 

7,885 

10,454 

3 

1 

4 

0 

6 

12 

10 

3 

3 

G 

16,418 

540 

486 

1,026 

1,149 

11,022 

22,407 

S-\ 

4 

9 

18 

17 

35 

44 

28 

10 

47 

22,498 

14 

r^Trnrflnf 

24 

19 

43 

1,286 

2,142 

1,882 

4,024 

5 

4 

9 

9 

4 

9 

4,  m 

9 

18 

50 

9 

6 

15 

33 

25, 675 

6,160 

1,859 

9,220 

8,662 

112 

2,733 

1,305 

8,178 

7,050 

63 

272 
12,385 
11, 540  | 
14, 504  j 

8,893 
3,161 
17,398 
16, 612 
173 

33 

18 

5 

12 

02 

103 

176 

270 

0,231 

3, 105 
17,435 

10 

14 

37 

13 

10 

30 

23 

17 

40 

175 

Isabella . 

444 

404 

848 

1,443 

Jackson . . . . 

14, 101 
12,781 
16,026 
7  770 

26, 48G 
24, 327 
30, 590 
14, 085 
1, 527 

97 

39 

23 

6 

75 

49 

23 

7 

3 

110 

42 

19 

13 

231 

79 

185 

310 

125 

26,071 
2:1, 646 

Kalamazoo . . . 

112 

37 

Kent . i 

46 

1 

1 

30,716 

14,751 

2,158 

38,119 

16,851 

89,841 

975 

-  1,012 

I  9  8**1 

9 

315 

J7 

028 

8 

Leelenau _ _  .. 

05-1 

Q 

09 

313 

4 

Lenawee _ .... _ _ 

19, 514 
8,800 
11,738 
610 

99 

75 

38 

31 

243 

26 

63 

Livingston . . . 

7,939 
11, 042 
361 

10  8*5 

‘ 

Macomb . . . 

22,780 

971 

30 

27 

57 

2 

4 

4" 

Manistee . . 

Man!  ton.. . . 

488 

374 

8G2 

j 

j 

90 

00 

180 

Marquette . 

1,735 

284 

25  1 

1  17 

| 

Mason . . . 

135 

41G 

419 

965 

1,011 

780 

1 

*  j 

207 

204 

411 

831 

070 

1,938 

787 

21,593 

3,908 

3,017 

3recoata . 

549 

j 

4 

l  j 

8  i 

Jllehllimackinac . 

564 

447 

9 

ii 

20 

1 

20  | 

465 

442 

907 

Midland . 

413 

373 

1 

Moto . 

11, 112 
2,087 
2,335 
1,508 
19,  G45  j 

10,452 
1,870 
1, 588 
1,153 
18,307 
.  479 
1,533 

9 

21, 564 
3,957 
3,923 
2,661 
37, 952 
1,236 
4, 544 
27 

g 

1  1 

13 

10  ' 
6 

23 

11 

29 

11 

Montcalm . . . 

Muskegon . . . . 

8  i 

li 

IQ 

Newaygo . 

3 

l,i  | 

24  | 

Oakland . . . 

115  | 

89 

*04 

25 

60 

24  : 

49 

105 

50 

'  309 

25 

24 

49 

38, 201 
1,816 
4,568 

27 

Oceana . 

757 

10 

5 

45  | 

Ontonagon . 

1 

|  3,011 

g 

. 

10 

283 

i  287 

570 

Osceola . . . 

18  I 

11 

19 

24  j 

Ottawa  ...a . 

21  ' 

14 

13,215 

26 

Presque  Me . . . 

16 

10 

26 

12,557 

20,551 

15 

6 

8 

22 

43 

1 

4 

5  1 

Saginaw . . . 

10 

16 

19 

55 

99 

SnlntCiair . . . .  . 

14,014  1 

12,537 

3,383 

9 

12 

9 

15 

10 

10 

38 

43 

18,693 

26,604 

7,599 

Sanilac  . . . . 

Reh  Ool  craft 

4,211 

7,599 

25  | 

Shiawassee. . 

28  | 
6,354  , 

24 

5,980 

52  1 
12,304 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

'  9  1 

4 

12  , 

4 

U\ 

10 

1 

13 

22 

1 

78 

13,340 

St.  Joseph's . 

21,200 

20 

13 

Tuncola . 

33 

11 

18  1 

29  ' 

G2 

81,889 

2,627  ; 

2,255 

4, 882 

1 

3 

4 

4,886 

Van  Bnrcn . . . . . 

■Washtenaw . . . . 

7,842 

7, 059 

14,901 
35, 049 
73,872 

34 

21 

55 

54 

42 

96 

151 

82 

90 

172 

15,22-1 

Wayne . 

37  209 

16,982 

252 

206  1 

458 

98 

78 

170 

634 

2 

1 

3 

35,686 

36,663 

489 

521 

1, 010 

313 

350 

*  663 

1,073 

1 

1 

2 

75,517 

Total....... . . . 

388,006 

348,136 

736,  L42 

1,842 

1.582 

3,424 

1, 725 

1,050 

3, 375 

0. 709 

3. 122 

3.050 

6,178 

749,113 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &o— Continued. 


Algansee  . .  Branch . . 


Bronson.... . . do.. 


California . do.. 

Coldwater . . . do.. 

Gilead . . . -do.. 


Noble . . do.. 


Albion . .  Calhoun . 

Athena . . . .....do.... 

Battle  Creek . . . ..do — 

Bedford . do.... 

Burlington . . . do _ 

Clarence . . . do _ 

Clarendon . . . ......do _ 

Convla . . . do.... 


Eckford . .do.. 

Emmett . do.. 

Predonia  . . do.. 


Calvin .  Casa.... 

Eowagiac...... . . do.. 

Howard . . . . do.. 

Jefferson. . do.. 

Ba  Grange . do.. 

Marcell  us . . . do.. 

3Iason .  ,in 


Newbnrg . do.. 

Ontwa . . do.. 

Penn . . .  dn 


Porter. .... . ..do . 

Silver  Creek . ..do . 

Yolinte  do . 

Wayne . do . 

®nrt . Cheboygan  . 

Duncan  . . do . 

Inverness . do . 

Sant  Sta.  Marie... .  Chippewa." 

Sngar  Island . . . 

Bath .  ™.’’  . . 
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.  Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWN'S,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE, 

PURE  COLORED, 

INDIAN. 

Aggro  goto. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

m.  | 

F. 

Total. 

930 

Riley . : . 

Delta . . 

,*  ™ 

Bellevue . 

1.  551 

821 

618 

Walton . 

415 

405 

144 

397 

853 

i 

768 

Fenton  .... . . t 

1, 443 

Fentonvillo . 

354 

735 

Flint . 

12 

24 

3, 050 

Flushing* . . . 

QGO 

G13 

1,273 

3, 273 

338 

395 

294 

305 

632 

632 

flninM 

fin 

760 

1.211 

760 

Geneyeo . 

630 

581 

1, 211 

Grand  Blann..  .. 

do. 

G84 

j-i 

1, 291 

3,291 

Montrose _ r,  , 

..... .do. . 

382  j 

166 
353  i 

378 

7 

4 

11 

389 

Mount  Morris _ 

735 

1, 228 

735 

Mundy ..... . . 

62D 

599 

1,228 

Rich  field . 

C20  | 

442 

962  | 

. i 

902 

Thetford  . . 

. do . . . 

!  498 

436 

934 

934 

Vienna _ , _ 

534 

50 

1  050 

3, 050 

Milton . . . 

|  Grand  Trnvppjifl 

38 

88 

88 

Peninsula . . 

246 

195 

441 

441 

Traverse . . . 

339 

494 

.......... 

494 

White  Water . 

. .  dn . . 

.  £44 

HO 

263 

203 

Gratint . 

190 

|  180 

370 

Bethany.  . . . . 

...  do  ... 

50 

43 

93 

93 

Elba . 

..  .  dn _ T 

•  33 

45 

78 

206 

78 

Emerson T  _  _  _ 

do 

206 

Fulton  ............. _ ..... 

dn 

323 

267 

590 

5 

4 

9 

599 

Hamilton  . . 

--  do  -- 

24 

25 

49 

193 

49 

Lafayette ._  . . 

_  _  dn _ 

64 

.... 

123 

Newark  .  T . . . ,  .  -  , 

do 

187 

395 

216 

305 

,New  Haven _ 

dn 

115 

101 

216 

North  Klin  fin _ 

dn 

224 

189 

413 

413 

North  Star . . 

/^n  .... 

209 

191 

400 

-{00 

Pine  River . 

406 

406 

Seville  . . . 

dn  *  " 

2?f 

182 

169 

169 

Sumner _ _ ,, 

dn 

145 

108 

253 

267 

253 

Washington _  _ , 

dn 

141 

267 

Hihadnlfl 

753 

776 

1, 557 

1, 557 

Allen. .... ........... 

-  814 

1, 590 

1, 590 

Amboy. ... _ T  _  _  „ 

dn 

. 

404 

347" 

751 

4 

1 

5 

•  706 

Cambria. .................. 

fjrt 

731 

1,386 

1, 386 

Camcleu . . . 

787 

726 

1,513 

1,513 

»»*( 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE, 

FREE  COLORED, 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate. 

ir. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Hillsdale . 

S48 

1,080 

1,085 

2,174 

743 

709 

480 

523 

Voos 

1 

013 

1,078 

j'n^ 

Pittsford . . . 

841 

805 

1,  646 

pa  r 

598 

556 

1, 154 

872 

744 

1,  616 

*  ^ 

530 

489 

1,028 

817 

722 

1, 539 

1  a 

472 

404 

870 

"Wright . 

G04 

1, 139 

114 

\nJ 

. do . . . 

790 

g 

194 

1, 155 

462 

1 

1638 

Houghton  . . . . . 

1,406 

718 

2,124 

6 

12 

18 

2 

1 

3 

2, 145 

Le  Alice . . 

. do . 

205 

123 

327 

1 

1 

2 

00 

154 

203 

582 

Portage . . . 

1, 355 

320 

1,084 

11 

3 

14 

2 

13 

35 

1,713 

179 

Cnssville . 

i 

101 

347 

• 

Hume . . . . . 

117 

Huron. . . 

317 

Rubicon. . 

181 

Sand  Beach . . 

108* 

176 

176 

Setmwanniug . . . 

301 

254 

505 

Alniedon . . . 

003 

Aurelius........ . 

622 

7 

Bunker  Hill . . . 

368 

672 

Delhi . 

928 

Ingham ... . . 

618 

043 

' 

1,161 

Lansing . 

! . do . . . 

1,606 

1,441 

3, 047 

17 

10 

27 

3  074 

Leroy . . . . 

334 

287 

!  621 

D21 

Leslie . . . . 

!  649 

1  598 

1, 247 

1 

’  j 

- 

Locke . . 

1  472 

391 

8G3 

. j 

1, 248 
863 

Mnsonvillo  . . . . 

!  183 

!  178 

301 

1 

363 

Meridian - -  . . . 

443 

1  382 

825 

I  1 

825 

Onondaga . . . . . 

624 

564 

°>-v 

1, 188 

1 

1 

lf18S 

Stoekhridga  ...  * . 

470 

405 

875 

1 

1 

876 

Yevay . i..-. . . 

496 

440 

936 

4 

4 

940 

Wheatfield  - . . 

292 

280 

572 

573 

■White  Oak . . . . . 

413 

364 

777 

Williamstown  . . . 

371 

322 

693 

[.  .. 

693 

Berlin . . 

Ionia . , 

547 

478 

1  025 

1 

1 

1,026 

Boston . . 

638 

601 

1  239 

2 

3  1 

5 

1,244 

Campbell . . . 

270 

'  <249 

519 

519 

Danby . . . 

371 

306 

677 

23 

17 

40 

717 

Easton . . . . 

1  451 

385 

836 

836 

Ionia . . . 

!  971 

949 

1  920 

3 

3 

6 

1,926 

Keene  . 

594 

!  546 

1, 140 

7 

3 

10 

1,  150 

Lyons . .' . . 

967 

984 

1, 951 

1,951 

North  Plains . 

499 

455 

1  954 

954 

Odessa  , . . . . 

250 

|  234 

484 

|  484 

Orange.......... . 

i  413 

!  388 

801 

i 

801 

Orleans . . . , _ 

|  454 

403 

857 

857* 

Otisco . . . 

..  723 

619 

1,343 

1,382 

3 

7 

1,349 

Portland  . . . 

. do... . . . 

731 

651 

4  | 

1,382 

Ronald . . . . 

f . do... 

473 

891 

1 

'  892 

Sebena — . . . . . 

310 

284 

594 

! 

f  _ 

594 

Aux  Sable  River. ............. 

j  112 

63 

175 

Chippewa . . . 

TRnhnlln. 

64  | 

63  | 

P>7 

127 

Coe . . . 

170  | 

153  i 

322  ; 
994 

^  .  ...  .  ! 

322 

Isabella . . 

. „do... _  j 

533  i 

994 

Blackman.. . . . . 

644 

619 

.  ! 

1,266 

Brooklyn . . 

1329 

4  1 

*  5 

3  ■ 
h 

1,338 

Columbia.. . . . . 

465 

416  ' 

881 

1  1 

1  * 

682 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &(!. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED, 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

ir. 

p. 

Total. 

M. 

r. 

Total. 

„ 

1, 10 2 

446 

461 

897 

2,078 

76 

55 

0 

616 

14 

8 

1, 017 

689 

018 

7 

3 

10 

n.  l  et- 

1 

„  1  t 

734 

/•w- 

S  r’r  fiftn r 

i’rm 

1,114 

*UA 

456 

4 

hin 

1 

952 

Alnm^ 

1 

943 

Br  d  - 

6 

5 

£ 

1 

iflT 

4 

Cirmirtffl* 

4 

2 

2,012 

4 

3 

7 

T_  n 

5, 855 

n  htfu- 

13 

9 

22 

n 

517 

963 

964 

1>rt  f  ^ 

Prnirin  T>nP,i» 

564 

1,033 

2 

1, 510 

4 

1, 514 

9 

Tpthw 

r]n  . 

435 

1 

1 

823 

*Vy  fikpsl  Inin 

- 1  do 

058 

2,Uff 

Adn 

A  IjJOTT1  n  ,  -  I  r  ,  -  -  -  r 

do  i 

531 

462 

993 

993 

558 

1,  249 

1,249 

T  ^  _ 

fln 

356 

743 

743 

P  mu 

do 

387  | 
556 

478 

1, 034 

3 

2 

5 

1,039 

rnli*rtnrrin 

tip 

409  I 

354 

763  , 
1,061 

763 

ilo 

580  ! 

481 

1,061 

(|n  r . 

4flQ 

402 

802 

892 

CorHuf1^  -  r  - 

do  - 

505 

442 

947 

947 

(rflllirP  -  _  _ i 

do  » - 

471 

387 

4, 060 

858 

8 

4  j 

12 

870 

T^npidfl  ,  „ , _ 

rfn  r  -  ,  - 

3, 964 

8,024 

24  i 

36 

60 

1 

1 

8, 085 

tfn 

594 

533 

1  127 

1, 127 

T^nwell  -r-r- _ - 

dO  r  r 

612 

567 

1,179 

9 

13 

22 

1, 201 

201 

462 

462 

Oflkflpltf 

do 

562 

516 

1, 078 

1,078 

Pflyffl  _ 

do  ■* 

681 

618 

1,299 

10 

5 

15 

1,314 

Plptrifiolfl-  . 

rl|) 

652 

585 

1,237 

l 

2 

3 

1,240 

J^nlnn  -  T .  -  -  r  „  -  ~ . 

do  ■ 

220 

'  1?3 

393 

931 

393 

g 

3 

8 

939 

T'vt'nnfl 

An 

*97 

75 

172 

172 

rln 

713 

!  631 

1, 344 

1,344 

'W’ql^r  - 

658 

1, 430 

1,430 

\  ^ 

604 

1, 237 

1,237 

Ainww  -  , 

Tf] 

!  275 

140 

315 

2,283 

315 

AllTIOTI^--.  r 

P,lA 

1, 179 

1,104 

92 

7  ■ 

6 

13 

2,296 

199 

199 

A 1  Brm 

;**  ’ 

509 

473 

982 

982 

!  247 

205 

452 

452 

L " 

55 

54 

824 

!  109 

109 

do 

928 

1, 752 

1, 752 

- 

rj  n 

434 

375 

809 

809 

Good!  and- . . . 

,  .f]n-  _ _ ... 

!  249 

193 

442 

1 

1 

o  1 

2 

4 

447 

TTpfU^y  - 

do 

731 

620 

1, 351 

1,351 

Imlay _ tf _ T  _  _ 

do 

340 

314 

654 

654 

1  444 

1,258 

2,702 

14 

15 

29 

2,731 

Marathon . 

307 

281 

588 

588 

31 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


M.  F.  Total.  M. 


FREE  COLORED. 


F.  Total. 


F.  Total. 


Metamora 
North  Branch. . 

Oregon . - 

Rich . 

Centerville  .... 
Crystal  Lake . . 
Glen  Arhor.... 

Lcelcnau - 

Adrian . 

Blissfield . 

Cambridge  .... 

Clinton . 

Dover . 

Fairfield . 

Fruuklin . 

Hudson . 

Macon . 

Madison . 

Medina . 

Ogden.. . 

Palmyra  ...... 

Raisin . 

Ridgeway . 

Riga . 


Rollin . 

Homo . 

Seneca  . 

Tecumsek . . . 
■Woodstock . . 
Brighton. 
Colioctak 
Conway  . ... 
Deerfield .... 

Genoa . 

Green  Oak  -- 
Hamburg. . . . 

Handy . 

Hartland  . . . . 

Howell . 

Iosco........ 

Marion . . 

Osceola . 

Putnam  — . 

Tyrone . . 

Unadilln - 

Armada . 

Bruce . . 

CheBterfield. . 

Clinton . 

Erin. . 

Harrison  . .  -  - 

Lonox . 

Macomb.... . 
Bay . . 


Richmond . 

Shelby . 

Sterling .......... 

Warren — . . 

Washington . 

Brown .......... 

Manistee . 

Stronach  ........ 

Chocolay ........ 

Marquette _ _ _ _ 

Negaunee . 

Free  Soil . 

BitUo  Sauble .... 
Pere  Marquette . . 
Summit . 


369 
3, 034 


1,102 

1, 457 


1,054 

1,410 


C,00I 
1,827 
1,148 
680 
1,377 
1,635 
1,449 
1,468 
1,410 
1,481 
1, 966 
1,033 
1, 653 
1, 523 
879 
G59 
1,335 
1, 612 
.1,744 
1,629 
1,143 
1,177 
856 
760 


1, 203 
1,765 
770 
1,010 
1, 084 
1,213 
1,176 
1, 099 
1,480 
1,806 
2,156 
2,867 
1,975 
545 
1,452 
1,357 
1,514 
1,-683 
1,668 
1,077 
1,3.33 
.1,837 
220 
645 


217 
253 
1,037 
6, 213 
1,827 
3,148 

cm 

1,377 
1,  635 
1, 457 


1, 410 
1,506 
2,966 
1,033 
1,  635 
1, 545 
880 
664 
1,343 
1,612 
1,745 
1,  640 
1,158 
1,181 
856 
764 


1,203 
1, 766 
770 
1,010 
1,084 
1,  213 
1,176 

i,  no 

1,488 

1,807 

2,157 

2,893 

3,975 

54C 

1,453 

1,353 

1,514 

1,685 

1,675 

1,082 

2,335 

1,845 

220 

649 

106 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &0. 

Table  No.  3. 

1 

j  COUNTIES. 

STATE  OF 

—POPULATION  OP 

WHITE. 

M.  P. 

MICHIGAN. 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 

J  FREE  COLORED. 

Total,  j  M.  P.  To 

j 

— Continued. 

J  INDIAN, 

ttl.  |  M.  |  P. 

243 

j  Aggregate 

Total.  | 

1 

1  . 

i 

.  682 

1,273 

184 

401  ... 

.  130 

114 

244  .... 

Ingcraoll . . . 

..:  Midland . 

.  5G 

55 

Ill 

Tn**rtmr» 

GOO 

1, 233 

910 

1,940  ... 

.  674 

GS8 

1, 362  ... 

3G8 

831 

.........  039 

838 

1,777  ... 

.  355 

318 

673  ... 

.  427 

412 

839  ... 

508 

1, 445 

. [ 

.  321 

318 

C30  . . . 

. i  G39 

70  | 

.  127 

05 

1 

1  070 

988  ... 

;.-/L 

. J  ■  038 

'Pvni'jTt'r'fin 

. . 1  ,ln  . 

89 

. ■  89 

TPn  I  !•  Tllntnn 

’  do 

. ;  491 

1  rTn 

. !  184 

'Arrmt/inlm 

1  ,ln 

f  ftlU 

..  J . do . . . 

.  09 

73 

!  tisu 

Cazenovio.  .......  ......... 

"DnUnn  .  . . 

. . .  Muskegon  ......... 

. . do . 

JOG 

258  ... 

.  258 

..!  rin  _ _ 

1 .  93 

H  rnnl-nwnn 

An 

.  1, 450 

.  197 

. do . . , 

.  214 

Ravenna . 

. do . 

. .  206 

159 

365 

2  ... 

s  ... 

.  3G7 

...  do. . 

3G4 

3 

.  374 

wnite  xover . 

175 

129 

304 

... 

.  304 

. do...  _ 

.  22 

16 

38 

.  38 

Big  Prairia . 

. do . . 

.  149 

12G 

273 

.  875 

Bridgion . 

82 

201 

10 

G 

1G 

6 

2 

8  j  .  225 

Brooks . 

.  326 

217 

543 

9 

14 

23 

2 

3 

5  j  571 

245 

535  1 

]. 

1 

3  ... 

. i  537 

.  140 

135 

281 

. j  '  281 

*Oi.  j.... 

.  09 

54 

123  * 

.  123 

^TTrt_f  + 

. . . . .  92 

64 

156  l... 

. 1”' 

. j  156 

Premonfc . 

.  120  j 

85 

205  ! 

G 

3 

9 

17 

19 

3G  ’  250 

dd Inm 

n»V1nnd  .  .  ... 

. .  544  | 

523 

1,067  ' _ 

. :  1,067 

857 

1,  765 

3 

1 

4  ... 

1 

. i  1,  780 

.  OGrt 

947 

1 , 913 

7 

g 

12  ... 

. i  1,925 

p-„r,T„r 

G13 

1, 302 

. 1  1,302 

^ _ ^ 

rln 

720 

897 

1, 419 

3 

3 

6  ... 

. 1  1,425 

xi°m  ® 

An 

osn 

930 

1, 880 

23 

11 

34  ... 

1,914 

01  ** 

592 

1  265 

. i  1,085 

Grovolana  -------  .......... 

TTtn1i1f.»r1 

/In 

*;oo  t 

1  135 

.  1, 135 

An 

i 

495 

1  058 

2 

2 

4  .... 

.  1, 063 

_ 

.  861 

780 

1,  641 

2 

1 

3  ... 

i . ;  1,644 

. . .  877 

743 

1,  C20 

c 

2 

8  ... 

1,628 

TIFSUVmvI 

. .  866 

797 

1,  G63 

l*  ... 

1  ... 

.  1, 664 

760 

703 

1,463 

2  ... 

2  ... 

. 1  1,46? 

509 

1,070 

1,070 

An 

. .  681 

602 

1,283 

4 

5 

0  ... 

'  1,088 

Oxford . 

.  739 

659 

.1,398 

4  ... 

4  ... 

.  . 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

80 

Fobo 

601 

565 

1, 160 

605 

584 

1,189 

25 

8 

.  33 

707- 

723 

1,480 

14 

3 

17 

1, 424 

1,425 

592 

1, 142 

134 

301 

235 

15 

13 

28 

9 

41p.nq.lto 

135 

062 

502 

1  1, 104 

10 

24 

2,188 

71 

38 

[  109  : 

209 

1,690 

573 

[  2, 203  I 

2,263 

341 

254 

I  595 

595 

332 

751 

229 

517 

548 

970 

971 

1, 100 

891  ! 

1  1, 991 

. 

1,991 

517 

0Rvn  .  . 

315 

Otfawa 

S3 

. "A 

1,357 

1,223 

Polkton  . .. . 

. i 

Robinson . 

74 

54 

J28 

. I 

128 

386 

341 

727 

10 

7 

17 

1 

i 

745 

Tallrandge. . . . - . 

!  616 

624 

1, 140 

1, 140 

Wright..  ..  _  .  . 

lift , .  -  , , 

800 

718 

1,518 

1,518 

ZorUivn  d . 

790 

670 

3,466 

1, 466 

Presque IbIq  _ _ .  . . „ . 

PrfiHqilfl  Talc  ,  _ 

16 

10 

20 

26 

Blwjli  Ttiin . 

ftnpunfiw  .  T .  T ..... .. _ _ _ _ 

368 

294 

062 

| 

602 

Blum  field . . . . 

296 

261 

557 

i 

557 

151 

127 

278 

I 

278 

-  -  -  flo 

45 

43 

88 

. i  88 

Bridgeport- _ _  . .  T . 

f _  . (to  , 

265 

490 

1 

1 

. '  491 

Bupnn.  VistiL _ . . 

127 

104 

231 

. 1  231 

Chc^aning . . . . 

289 

249 

538 

.  538 

tfftfitr  Saginaw, 

do  i 

1  618 

1,353  ! 

2, 971 

14 

16 

30 

. !  3,001 

Saginaw. . . . 

867 

’825 

1,692 

3 

4 

7 

.  1,699 

FrTvnkonmilth . .  . 

.  . . ..  fie  _ _ 

571 

511 

1, 082 

. .....J  1,082 

Prompt- . . _ „ 

_ _ do  _ 

30 

32 

62 

. !  62 

Kophvlltfl ........ _  _ 

333 

325 

658 

. ■  658 

do  > 

108 

93 

379 

201 

879 

l 

. '  201 

Snjylrjfvw-  -  -  - 1 

-  r  flO 

500 

. 5  879  • 

__  .do  ..  . 

126 

90 

216 

216 

r  _  t . , 

St.  Chnrlnti:  . . 

. rln  r  - . , 

279 

220 

505 

43 

55 

98  : 

003 

Tnymmifh  r 

do 

177 

246 

128 

197 

305 

,443 

305 

Thnttinpton _ ; .  l 

r]n 

.  -M3 

TittnbfLWfLHSBa  ...... _ _ ,  T 

. . , .  do 

269 

244 

013 

513 

Zilwaukio  . . . . . 

. do  _ 

99 

87 

180 

180 

Berlin ....... . . 

flt  filnir 

532 

494 

1, 026 

2 

2  i 

4 

1,030 

Brackway  . . 

r  fin 

398 

348 

746 

*  ! 

746 

Burcbville . . . . 

.  .  d(> 

959 

838 

1, 797 

1 

2 

3 

1,800 

Casco _ _  ....  , 

491 

1, 084 

1.084 

China . . . . .  _ 

do 

702 

638 

1  340 

.  1,340 

Clay .  . . . . 

fln 

529 

508 

1  037 

1,037 

Clyde..... . 

An 

1  128 

1,128 

Columbus . . . 

_  do 

5C2 

470 

1,032 

-  1  032 

Gottreylile . . . 

. do . . 

803  1 

724 

1, 527 

. 1 

1  527 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  <fcC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

ir. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

R 

Total. 

St.  Clair . 

162 

314 

583 

538 

542 

425 

778 

457 

382 

839 

4SS 

2,201 

30 

4  S71 

. ao . 

508 

938 

924 

. do . 

481 

422 

182 

120 

101 

71 

173 

185 

1,071 

120 

77 

197 

75 

187 

. do . 

669 

536 

1,205 

176 

327 

no 

74 

173 

IS 

1 

455 

440 

895 

Caledonia  ■ 

706 

. do . 

1  G84 

- 

Falrilold  . 

337 

JTnP'Itna  -  -  -  _ t  -- 

. . do . 

175 

174 

349 

1 

1 

350 

'SrTrlilli?)nirfli . , . 

337 

271 

608 

2 

G 

8 

616 

Kavpn  . . . . 

246 

202 

448 

448 

0  was  so . 

586 

569 

1, 155 

2 

3 

S 

1,160 

-  -  -  ,  do  -  -  IT  T  r 

330  ' 

340 

670 

070 

.  ...do  -  - 

386 

100 

346 

346 

. T  ,  do _ 

263 

236  i 

499  i 

499 

WllBWHPHPI 

_ r(1o _ 

571 

1, 145  | 

] ,  145 

T(>n^A 

284 

577 

1  291 

575 

575 

y«rPAr 

1  612 

1, 089 

.1,089 

IVnofllittlf  -  - 

272 

273 

545 

'  l  l 

1 

546 

fit.  doflojildfi _ _ 1-. 

580 

625 

1, 105 

2 

2 

1, 107 

Cfnt^rvlHp  - ,  - 

233 

1  240 

473 

473 

658 

523 

610 

1, 268 

1  ] 

1 

' 

-  1, 269 

(jfVnflfartf  >FH'  r.  r  1 

1  482 

1, 005 

1 

1 

2 

1, 007 

Fiblus  ' 

>  do 

481 

395 

876 

876 

Fflwn  . -  . r-| 

. do . . 

293 

264 

1  <  557 

9 

5 

14 

*  1 

- . [ 

57.1 

do  .  „ 

516 

553 

464 

980 

1 

1 

. | 

981 

FlOWerfl  f"l  *4  ] 

,  ,  (If)  r  '  ■  i  r  r  - 

1, 097 

1,  007 

T.eonidaR  1 

do.,.. 

664 

592 

583 

!  1,256 

■  1, 272 

1,256 

i  CIO  r  r  i  -  -  ,  ,  j  ,  t  „  |  . 

689 

1,273 

lr0.„L, 

.do..  . 

787 

76.1 

1, 548 

1 

2 

3 

1, 551 

T  -  n  -  dO-  -  i  ,  r  -  ■  _ 

374 

360 

!  734 

. j . 

j  734 

r 

Nof  lmvn,  t  ■  1 

,  n  dO  f  TI--T  -1  -  -  -  -  T  T  -  ■  ■ 

634 

550 

!  1, 184 

i 

1 

1 

1  1, 185 

do 

691 

590 

A,  281 

! 

|  1,281 

KWnrnn 

458 

404 

862 

2 

i  I-  a 

865 

Sturgis  j 

do 

493 

509 

621 

!  1, 014  1 

2 

6 

j 

1, 020 

Three  I?iYerfl  1 

do 

436 

945 

1  7 

! 

957 

■\Vhlfn  pi^ooil 

do 

516 

435 

951 

8 

i 

959 

1  3 

Tuscola 

98 

89 

187 

. 

187 

A  Imp 

rln  ,  ....  r _ .... 

142 

123 

265 

265 

Avhrvln 

do  ,  -r  ri  _ r-T! 

296 

231 

527 

527- 

52 

42 

94 

94 

69  1 

59 

128 

. . 

I  128 

Dcnmnrk-. . 

1 . do . 

161 

148  ! 

309 

nos 

1? 

.  n: 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  <fcC. 

WHITE. 

FIt.EE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

Asrdl'otrato. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.  j 

F. 

Total. 

At. 

F.  1 

Total. 

Tuscola . 

30 

21 

51 

! 

51 

95 

367 

Ellington . 

50 

33 

92 

i 

Fremont . 

S3 

43 

96 

....  | 

1 

ee 

45 

113 

24 

21 

45 

.  1 

Gilford . 

i 

i 

128 

Indian  Fields . 

350 

294 

644 

1 

041 

28 

28 

56 

1 

3 

4 

CO 

ISO 

136 

286 

286 

030 

240 

Tuscola . 

480 

450 

930 

TaBBUr . 

. . 

30 

.  ® . 

267 

. ’  ’ 

72 

725 

9 

24 

740 

4 

2 

6 

1,021 

830 

15 

9 

24 

854 

306 

653 

10 

9 

ID 

672 

627 

. "" 

232 

. 

320 

C54 

109 

198 

3 

c 

9 

207 

240 

7 

n 

783 

522 

409 

931 

2 

1, 

3 

66 

73 

139 

1,073 

971 

446 

420 

866 

10 

11 

21 

3 

2 

5 

892 

1,347 

T&  f 

217 

207 

424 

2 

426 

do 

6 

13 

1,094 

i  do 

216 

493 

496 

PprtJ 

.  ^ 

965 

, Sop  Hi  TTnn-n  .. 

!  d{>- , 

401 

Woverly . . . 

1  do. . 

308  i 

293  | 

601  | 

7 

6 

13 

Cl  4 

Aim  Arbor . *. _ _ 

j  ^\Tnnli(piiftiv _ 

2,408  j 

2,520  | 

4, 988 

51 

55 

106 

11. 

2 

1 

3 

5,  097 

I  do 

8 

3 

1,140 

Itridgeu’flfrr . 

|  do 

095  ; 
440 

689  : 
513 

591 

407 

1,289  j 
856 

1  j 

1 

1,290 

‘ . .  ..  fin 

836 

Freedom . . . 

‘  ..do  . 

647 

1, 336 

1,336 

Lima . . . 

i 

. do . 

485 

998 

1 

998 

Lodi . 

do 

707 

605 

1, 312 

5 

2 

7 

1,919 

Lyndon  . 

i__T  do 

, 

370 

821 

801 

Manchester . . . 

L  .  do 

891 

808 

1, 699 

7 

6 

13 

1,712 

Nortlifield . . 

z . 

659 

1,372 

l 

1,373 

Pitfsflnld 

r"  z . 

706 

J 

26 

12 

38 

1,331 

Salem . 

* _ _ do _  _ ..  . 

702 

587 

618 

1, 293 
1,320 

24 

15 

30 

1, 339 

Saline . 

--dO.... 

965 

1, 908 

5 

19 

1„D27 

Scio . 

929 

884 

1, 813 

*3 

4 

1,817 

Sharon . 

. : . 

520 

479 

604 

999 

1, 289 

£ 

1 

57 

1,000 

Superior . 

J . do . 

085 

29 

28 

1,340 

Sylvan . 

,! . do . 

791 

748 

1, 539 

1 

l 

1,040 

Webster . 

'  do 

597 

779 

1,106 
1, 573 

York . 

740 

iron 

.  *  * 

17 

45 

Yprilnnti . . 

1, 804 

3728 

105 

122 

227 

f  ' 

3,953 

Browns  town . 

•  W fly  n  n 

738 

’ 

1  3rr 

1,378 

Canton . 

. 1  ^ _ do  -  - , 

?on 

1  _A- 

* 

12 

1, 517 

Detroit — 1st  ward . 

do 

1  764 

,  13 

3,773 

2d  word . 

,1 _ ...do . 

733 

l'  ® 

l'lr 

28 

2 

1,400 

3d  ward . 

j . do  - 

;  3,703 

5,063 

4th  ward...: . . 

. . do . . 

2,303 

1  7~8 
2,387 

3  377 
4,690 

ro 

167 

176 

206 

3°6 

373 

l . 

5th  ward . . 

6th  ward . 

•  ! . do . . 

J . do . 

2,568 

2,873 

5,441 

19 

33 

52 

I 

5,493 

7,003 

7th  ward . 

3,009 

3,236 

6,245 

123 

145 

267 

j . 

0,512 

5,610 

3,521 

3,476 

8th  ward . 

9  th  ward . 

2, 744 
1,759 

2, 849 
1, 694 

5,593 

3,453 

8 

33 

9 

35 

17 

68 

j 

10th  ward . . . 

1,756 

1,688 

3,444 

12 

20 

32 

j . 

Total  Detroit .......... 

. 

j 

[ 

i 

!  T62 

j 

i 

1  45,619 

'  21,566 

;  22,650 

44, 310 

i  641 

i  l,  403 
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CITIES  TOWNS,  &C. 


Dearborn . . 

Ecorso ...» - 

Grosso  Pointe.. 

Greenfield . 

Hamtnunck . . . 

Huron . 

Livonia . . 

Monyimgon .... 

Nankin. . . 

NortlivIUe . 

Plymouth  ..... 
Itedford ....... 

Romulus . 

Springwdl .... 

Sumter. . 

Taylor . 

Van  Buren  .... 


FREE  COLORED. 


1,207 
1,116 
1, 119 


1,878 
2,396 
2,081 
2,135 
1,620 
820 
1,033 
1,378 
2,386 
01 9 
1,572 
1,839 
1,094 
1,482 
734 
506 


P.  Total. 


F.  Total. 


1, 902 
2,396 


1, 652 
1,384 
2,410 
620 
1,573 
1,842 
1, 113 
2,516 
734 


NOTE. — No  return  of  subdivisions  for  the  counties  of  Gladwiu  and  Mauitou. 


Table  No.  4— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

g 

& 

.£ 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

| 

1 

ij 
|  £ 

f 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

U. 

P, 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

l 

51. 

P. 

Total. 

Mi 

P. 

Total. 

U. 

p. 

Total. 

3 

& 

=5 

52 

27 

79 

6,962 

6,226 

13, 188 

11 

ID 

23 

15 

38 

13,245 

16,087 

A>  fi,n 

64 

38 

ii 

7 

18 

25 

’sis 

Berrien . 

9,800 

9,132 

18,  932 

67 

51 

118 

144 

139 

283 

19,333 

1,748 

1,288 

3,036 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3, 045 

22, 378 

S 

691 

1,209 

1 

1 

Calhoun . 

13,  610 

12, 596 

26, 206 

131 

111 

62 

51 

113 

26, 501 

1,625 

3,357 

2,982 

6 

8 

14 

3 

4 

7 

3, 003  ; 

29, 564 

Onss 

401 

979 

r-l^rvt^n 

’  * 

... 

544 

531 

1  G7^ 

, 

217 

520 

lo*  on^ 

j. 

4 

j 

Delta . 

'  411 

694 

594 

147 

478 

478 

1,172 

3 

6 

io 

15,540  ^ 

936 

E)ntnfitt . 

582 

514 

1,096 

1,096  ; 

22 

31 

53 

53 

1, 149 

18 

17 

35 

19,693  ; 

!  i,  533 

1,273 

2,804 

1 

1 

2,805 

22, 498 

Gladwin.  T,- 

8  i 

6 

6 

6 

14 

Grand  Traverse. 

915  • 

259 

112 

371  1 

.... 

371 

1,286 

Groliftt . . 

1  1,  945  s 
12,  351 

|  1, 723  i 

!  3,  668  , 
23,916  i 

5 

!  4 

9  j 

3,677  i 

202 

163 

365 

365 

4,042 

Hillsdale . ! 

18 

9 

6 

15 

23,949 

972 

754 

1,726 

1,736 

H  nii^tn'n  r  „  ^ 

1,  602 

1  11,565  ; 
1  319  1 

2, 981 

5 

l  7 

12 

3,042 

4,  601 

1, 590 

6, 191  | 

|  1 

1 

6, 192 

9,234 

Hiiroil  -  ,  _  ’ 

752 

■  542  j 

1,294  ' 

1,295  , 

1,107 

763 

1, 870  ! 

1,870 

3, 165 

Ingham... . j 

8,153 

1  7, 377  | 

15,530 

!  7 

4  ' 

11 

14 

8 

22 

15, 563  ' 

1,067 

ffoi 

1,868  ! 

'  3 

3 

1 

1 

1, 872 

17,435 

7,  58*1 

7  038  ! 

6 

'  13 

23 

14,651  • 

1, 101 

929 

'  2, 030  | 

1 

1. 

2, 031 

fn^n  j 

82 

46  j 

*128 

j 

128  : 
1,377  I 

30 

17 

!  47  ! 

47 

175 

,  ,  i 

732 

645  | 

1,377 

35 

31 

1  66  j 

6G 

1,443 

8° 

64 

j  146 

10 

3 

13 

23,788  1 

1,  652 

1, 205 

2,857  J 

15 

11 

26 

2, 883 

26, 671 

Kalumazoo  . . . .  J 

10, 930 

10, 041  j 

20, 971 

35 

44 

!  79 

108 

114 

222 

!  21,272 

1, 851 

1,505 

3,356  j 

4 

5 

9 

4 

5 

9 

3, 374 

24,  m 

ICent . ! 

12,531 

11, 545 

24,076  i 

21 

21 

1  42 

1  37 

f  41 

78 

1  24, 196 

3, 495 

!  3,020 

6, 515  ! 

2 

2 

4 

1 

I 

6,  520 

30, 716 

f,  ,  ,  ! 

6,149 

5  481  I 

4 

20 

19 

39 

11, 675 

1,  609 

1,  629 

1,443 

3, 072  1 

4 

3 

7 

3,079 

14, 754 

1*  60Q  i 

l\ 

1 

2 

322 

227 

549  ' 

549 

%  158 

Lenawee . J 

17,158 

742  | 
16, 391  j 

33,549  | 

96  1 

71 

!  167 

34 

30 

64 

33,780 

2,360 

1,960 

4,320  | 

3 

4 

7 

4 

1 

5 

4,332 

38, 112 

T.Twin  n-otmi  ' 

7  076  ! 

25| 

9 

g 

17 

14,813 

1,155 

883 

2,038  j 

2,  038 

16,851 

Macomb 

8  811 

17  307  ' 

*0 

6  ' 

17, 358 

2, 927 

2,546 

5,473  | 

5 

7 

5, 485 

22, 843 

Mauitou. ....... 

310 

292 

602 

4  0  j 

.  *j 

4i 

*602 

268 

173 

440 

|  13 

r*' 

440 

1,048 

248 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Table  No.  4. — FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


UNITED  STATES. 

1 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

TO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULA1 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

§ 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1, 3GI 

297 

194 

3 

662 

2,209 

1,702 

3, 564 

6 

225 

168 

2, 5G7 

881 

475 

1, 33G 

'  720 

5 

149 

24 

332 

15,731 

32,128 

101 

80 

181 

54 

39 

93 

32,402 

3,248 

2,576 

5,824 

14 

9 

23 

6 

6 

13 

1, 367 

6 

1,377 

295 

8 

21 

....  . 

21 

1 

6 

1,488 

3 

8 

11 

1, 512 

2,201 

855 

3, 056 

4,002 

8,470 

6 

21 

13 

8 

21 

8,512 

2,659 

2, 043 

4,702 

x 

7 

16 

1C 

4,074 

8,605 

9 

9 

18 

9 

10 

19 

8,  G42 

2,276 

1,774 

4, 050 

1 

1 

7,140 

1  14,924  | 

10 

10 

20 

13 

7 

20 

14,964 

6,230 

5,397 

11, 627 

2 

6 

8 

2 

3 

g 

1, 43G 

3, 137  , 

3,137 

2, 510 

1, 952 

4, 462  1 

34 

67 

3 

4 

71 

2 

7 

I;;;; 

5, 406 

11,063 

1  | 

1 

2 

3 

9 

12 

11,077 

698 

574 

1,272  1 

9, 301  ! 

10, 302 

20 

13 

33 

9 

18 

27 

19, 362 

1, 086 

812 

1,898 

r ; 

e> 

n 

1, 834 

3,971 

3,971 

491 

424 

915 

6,645 

13, 900 

34 

21 

55 

54 

14, 049 

GG9 

504  i 

1, 173 

r; 

o 

2 

13,869 

28,163 

204 

159 

363 

89 

n 

166 

28,692 

i 

i  3,775 

3,114 

6, 889 

48 

47 

95 

9 

1 

10 

22, 280 

44,771 

437 

444 

881 

278 

319 

507 

46,249  ;  14,719 

14, 384 

29,103 

52 

1 

129 

35 

31 

66 

285,837 

593, 704 

1,674 

1,398 

3,072|  1, 650 

1,591 

3,244 

600,020 

83,260 

65,350 

148, 610  IlGS 

1 

|l84 

352 

72 

59 

131 

Manistee . 

Marquette . 

Mason . 

Michilimuekinuc 

Midland.. . 

Monroe . . 

Montcalm . 

Muskegon - - 

Nicosia . 

Newaygo . 

Oakland . 

Oceana......... 

Osceola . . 

Ontonagon - 

Ottawa . 

Presque  Isle .... 

Saginaw . 

Saint  Clair . 

Sanilac . 

Schoolcraft ..  ..j 

Shiawassee - 

St.*  Joseph’s  . . . 

Tuscola . 

Van  Bureu .... 
Washtenaw  ....j 
Wayne.... 


1,862 

1,454 


.1,201 
1G,  397 


4,531 

7,784 

1,701 


3, 050 
4,703 
10 
4, 051 
11,  640 
4,463 
7 

1,073 

1,000 


0,994 

20,298 


a ,m 
m 

w 

a,  mi 


1111,3151 

4 ,«» 

vi, mi 
art,  m 
7tim 
w 

2i  tm 

13,324 

Uj,  (i8(» 

75,517 


Note. — 6,172  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OE  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

40 

17,460 

1,122 

105 

196 

22 

21 

7 

30,0-19 

7ti 

VUnfl/ruInfrl 

210 
7,  G36 

Aflnnf  Toln villa 

U 

597 

„  r 

4W 

26 

79 

2,167  | 
4, 482 
353 

18 

1,054 

81. 

2,214 

710 

9,873 

294,828 

133 

55 

1G4 

Vm-mn,  , 

I  -pA^11rt,nl 

7 

3G,4B. 

■P'drivd 

112 

Illinois . . . 

1,908 

54 

22 

79 

1,531 

9 

08 

n_ 

flf'rtlnnfl 

5,703 

Spain 

11 

966 

German  States : 

* 

t) 

S  Mtr  ^  lflnd 

1,960 

Maryland . 

Aggregate  native . 

600  020 

Hnynrfft.  3  546  j 

South  America 

3 

Massachusetts . 

Radon  e 

Sandwich  Islands . . 

4 

Michigan  . . 

Tin  pan  f  KQfj  i 

Minnesota . . 

TXTnof  Tni)!oo 

51 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nassau ............  214  j 

348 

PrriFBift  Q  fiftK  j 

7 

WiirtpiuH^rg  4  *^73  J 

Otaei  foreign  c  8  | 

New  Jersey . 

3,482 

Germany,  (not  spo* 

7,531 

oified) .  16, 409  | 

Aggregate  foreign — 

149,003 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

191,128 

532 

Total  Germany . . 

38,787 

11 

Aggregate  native - ..... 

000,090 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

34,235 

7 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  -  J 

fpofaii . . 

749,113 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 
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Taui.e  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors . - . 

Agents . 

Ajpriculturaliraplemont  makers. 

Apprentices . 

Architects . - . 

Artists . 

Auctioneers . 

Authors . 

Axe-makers . 


Bakers . 

Bankers . 

Bank  officers . . . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . - . 

Basket-makers . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers  - . . 

Blacksmiths . . 

Bleachers . 

Blind-makers . 

Boarding-house  keepers .. 

Boaibuilders . 

Boatmen . 

Boiler -male  era . 

Bookbinders . 

Booksellers . . . 

Bottlers . . 

Bowling-saloon  keepers . . 

Box-makers . 

,  Brusufounders-- . . 

Brasaworlccrs . 

Brewers . .  — 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers . 

Bridge-builders . 

Brokers . 

Broom-makers . 

Brush-makers . 

Builders . . 

Butchers . 

Cnbhiet-mukerfi . 

(junulmcn . 

Carpenters . . 

Car-builders . . 

Cap-makers . 

Carpet-milkers . 

Carriers . 

Carters . 


Cattlo-denlers . 

Caulkers . . 

Chain-makers . . 

Clmir-inukers . . 

Chandlers . . 

Char  coal-burners .  . . 

Chemists . . 

Cigar  manufacturers . . 

Civil  mul  mechanical  engineers. 

Clerks . .. . . 

Clergymen . 

Clock-makers . . . . . 

Clothiers . . . 

Cloth  manufacturers . 

Conch-makers . . . 

Coffin- maker  a . . 

Collectors . . 

Colliers  . . . . 

Commissioners . 

Commission  merchants . 

Composition  workers . . . 

Confectioners . . . . . 

Contractors . . . 

Cooks - . 

Coopers . . . 

Coppersmiths . . . 

Curriers . 

Cutlers . . . . 


Daguerreotypisfs . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Dairymen . 

Dealers . 

Dentists . 

Distillers . 

Draughtsmen . . . 

Drivers . 

Drovers . 

Druggists . 

Dyers . 

Editors . . . . . 

Embroiderers . . . 

Engravers . 

Expressmen .... 

Explorers . 

Factory  bands . . 


Farm  laborers . . 

Farriers . 

File-cutters . 

Finishers . 

Firemen . 

Fishermen . 

Florists . 

Flour-dealers . . . 
Foundcrymcn . . 
Frame-makers . . 

Fruiterers . 

Furnace  hands. . 
Furriers . 


Gardcuers  and  nurserymen. 

Gas-fitters . 

Gas-mukerB . 

Gate-lccepcrs . 

Gilders . 

Glaziers . 

Glovers . . . . . 

Glue-makers . 

Goldsmiths . 

Grindstone-makers . 

Grocers . 

Gunsmiths . 

Hair-workers . 

IlnmeHS-inakoi'M . 

Hatters . 

Hoop-makers . 

Horse-dealers . 

Horticulturists . 

Housekeepers . , . 

Hosiers . 

House-movors . . 

Hunters . - . 

Hucksters . . . 

Ice-dealers . . . 

Iunkeepors . 

Inspectors . 

Interpreters . 

Inventors . 

Iron-founders . 

Ironmongers . 

Iron-workers . 

Janitors . . . . . 

Jewelers . . . 

Joiners  - . 

Judges  . . . 

Junk-dealers . 


laborers . . 

Last-makers . 

Lath-makers . . 

Lawyers . . 

Lecturers . . . 

Librarians . . 

Lightning-rod  makers  - 

Lime -burners . . 

Livery-stable  keepers  • 
Locksmiths . 


*0.0, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

! 

1,426  ! 

192 

Ml 

32 

589  ; 

7 

142 

■j 

79 

253 

.13 

1,683 

15 

Masons,  (brick  and  stone). . . . 

20 

11 

Uutli’l  instrument  nmkcM — 

a 

Merchants . 

2,282 

50 

1, 064  ; 

88,  057 

35, 884 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

COD 

311 

3 

rlrn««r. 

7 

251 

15 

93 

•17 

1,058 

Mimical  instrument  makers . . 

7 

pnllnra 

10 

178 

85 

4  i 

M 

(59 

16 

■sLf  rmini/t 

P 

72  ! 

237  : 

84 

9 

r, 

25 

Painters . 

1, 191 

3 

Pnppi’-rlunlnvR  _ _ ... _ _ _ 

0  ! 
5  j 

15 

Pa  p  c  r*h  p  n  gers 

5 

Paper  manufacturers . 

33 

1,  087 
121 

rntont-modicino  makers . 

36 

8 

6 

Pnttern-makors . 

Pavers . . . . 

471 

48 

Paddlei’p  . 

454 

4 

TJI.yot^ju 

1, 266 

36 

32 

PJuno-for  to  makers .......... 

Pilots . 

6 

3 

20 

Plano -makers .... .... ...... 

2 

Plflpfnrprs _ _ „ . . 

98 

Plaster  figure  makers  -  ....... 

7 

398 

32 

Pinters . . .... _ 

8 

Plou  gh-ma  kers  -  . -  -  - 

10 

35 

23 

Polishers . 

800, 

Porters . . . 

100 

42 

11 

Pot  and  pearl  ash  mimuf’rs. . 

Potters . . . 

Printci'H . 

42 

1  50 

495 

82 

Cl 

18 

Professors . 

»  66 

provision-dealers _ _ ... 

21 

4 

Piih]lHhni'R _ _ _ ........ 

30 

196 

657 

Pmnp-innkerfi  .... _ ....... 

46 

29 

30 

3 

^„c  r^,ln 

10 

Railroadmen  .  .............. 

791 

26, 036 

Rectifiers  -  r . _r. ........ 

1  2 

7. 

Refectory  keepers. .......... 

|  197 

21 

Refiners . - . 

4 

791 

!  2 

Roofers  and  slaters . 

10 

13 

3 

10 

23 

135 

g 

P 

148 

Safe  makers 

0 

Qfl il-itiakcrs  _  - 

18 

Saloon keepers -  - 

373 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Sash-mukors . 

Sausage-makers... 

Siiw-nmkei'B . 

Sawyers . 

Scavengers . 

Scourers . 

Sculptors.. . 

, Seamstress . 

Seine- makers . 

Servants . 

Sextons . 

Sliingle-makers .... 
Ship-carpenters  ... 

Shoe -binders . 

Shoemakers  - . 

Showmen . 

Silversmiths . 

Sonp-inukcrB . 

Shipmasters . 

Speculators . . 

Spinners . . 

Spring-makers . 

Stago  proprietors . . 

Stationers . 

Stnvo-m  alters . 

Steambontraen . 

Stcncilcrs....  .... 
Stevedores . 


rds . . 


Stew 

Stone  and  marble  cutters.. 

Storekeepers . 

Students . 

Surgeons . 

Surveyors . 

Tailors . . 

TailoresscR.  . . . — 


Teachers . 

Teamsters . 

Telegraph  operators . . 

Threshers . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . 

Tool-makers . . 

Traders . . 

Trappers . 

Trimmers . . 

Truuk-niakers . . 

Turners . . 


Undertakers . 

United  States  officers. .  - . . 

Upholsterers . . . 

Veterinarians . 

Vinegar-makers . . 

Watchmen . . . 

Watch-makers . 

Weavers . *  — 

Weigbmastcra . .  — 

Wheelwrights . - .  . 

Whip-makers . 

Whitewashes . 

Whitesmiths . . . . : * 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers. , 

Wire-makers .  . . 

Wire-workers . 

Wood-cutteiB . . . . 

Wood-dealers . 

Woodeuwave  manufacturers. . 
Wool  combers  and  cardera. . . . 

Wool-dealers . 

Wool-sorters . . . -  - 

Woolen  manufacturers . 

Well-diggers . - . 

Other  occupations  and  iiuknowi 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1, 

1  and  under  5. 

6  anil  under,  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  undor  20. 

20  and  under  30, 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  5(1, 

M.  | 

t 

F. 

M.  j 

P. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M, 

F. 

M.  1  1\ 

. ! 

! 

[ 

! 

2 

30 

32 

148 

no 

143 

1 

107 

3 

106 

G 

73 

■  96 

249 

165 

201 

144 

102 

15 

27 

1 

'j 

10 

113 

20 

41  I 
385 

23 

165 

30 

73 

60 

456 

9 

74 

36 

20 

5 

6 

404 

307 

331 

217 

209 

o 

40 

40 

218 

209 

136 

110 

89 

69 

52 

89 

88 

3 

2 

2G0 

r 

3 

2 

o 

n 

558 

.  10 

j 

0 

w 

130 

470 

A 

463 

6 

338 

319 

4 

228 

1 

172 

1 

170 

3 

126 

377 

15 

390 

6 

377 

3 

170 

ii 

13 

1 

1 

10 

10 

5 

29 

802 

<i 

r 

209 

183 

806 

792 

592 

591 

431 

~lU 

332 

355 

,  307 

881 

820 

007 

391 

261 

Q 

32 

39 

191 

17 

127 

IS 

38 

j  » 

98 

81 

67 

03 

49 

59 

138 

66 

41 

39 

QH 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Freeborn . 

Goodhue  . . . 

Hennepin . 

Houston  ... . . . 

Isanto . 

79 

369 

189 

127 

8 

78 

179 

170 

151 

3 

.  297 
007 
1,093 
578 

0.7 

270 

708 

1,061 

557 

15 

228 

573 

846 

457 

13 

231 

5C3 

817 

505 

11 

167 

446 

558 

340 

14 

100 

404 

558 

309 

1G 

112 

375 

479 

240 

15 

107 

361 

491 

238 

7 

349 

940 

1,393 

522 

43 

300 

814 

1,231 

514 

19 

309 

842 

3,256 

G78 

31 

211 

581 

929 

436 

20 

130 

391 

618 

291 

13 

m 

299 
353  ! 
230 

*  li 

Tfif‘ks«n 

7 

n 

. 

rntliryni,i 

r 

r 

0 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32  ( 

33 

34  ! 

35  j 

36 

37  ] 

38 

30 

40 
4L  ; 

i 

4 

l 

1 

2o 

7 

Jjc  Sueur ...... ...... .... 

112 

1 

105 

279 

372 

213 

133 

6 

3 

6 

G 

34 

16 

15 

8 

4 

°  Martin _ _ _ 

6 

58 

42 

r 

29 
.  14  | 

37 

24 

1 

103  ' 
67  | 

(3  | 

76 

60 

2 

74 

56 

51 

39 

2 

49 

34 

2 

56 

25 

1 

163 

126 

8 

104 

84 

9 

118 

101 

11 

77 

46 

nr„..v,„. 

64 

6 

26 

40 

!  267 

4 

61 

4 

43 

4 

29 

1 

Millo  Lac . 

Monongalia _ _ _ 

11 
21  | 
G2  | 

1  6 

!  22  j 

54 

224  | 

21 

42 

14 

25 

169 

2 

20 

g 

51 

30 

30 

14 

15 

.12 

Morrison  * - _ . . . . _ j 

12 

GO 

33 

230 

1 

22 

18 

22 

153 

81 

48 

56 

37 

23 

11 

220 

1 

175 

132 

285 

3 

288 

3 

298 

196 

124  , 
1  ' 

85 

i  Murray . . 

4  ; 

5 

4 

'  NJoollpt. . 

SI 

307 

283 

3 

228 

3 

203 

g 

183 

1 

161 

2 

149 

1 

138 

1 

445 

6 

338 

420 

243 

163 

92 

;  Noble . 

7 

2 

2 

a 

42  ; 

43  | 

44  ! 

45 

46 

126 

100 

803 

H 

1 

801 

626 

14 

10 

1 

2 

709 

12 

19 

g 

588 

9 

545 

3 

417 

13 

22 

1 

1 

425 

1 

964 

40 

838 

751 

530 

406 

.  281 

Otter  Tail . . 

12 

17 

8 

11 

ft 

1 

19 

1 

14 

15 

40 

1 

23 

53 

14 

!  47  ; 

JO 

PiHT" 

l 

1 

1 

1  ii 

. 

Pino . 

Pipestone ....... _ ....... 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

23 

11 

13 

1 

1  1 

1 

47 ; 
48  j 

g 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

!  3 

1 

• . . 

g 

12 

13 

725 

g 

8 

452 

6 

2 

36 

1  330 

16 

1,470 

13 

1,322 

7 

7  j 

a 

Ramsey . 

1 

”53* 

911 

099 

460 

366 

600 

837 

533  . 

356 

50  | 

ItenrlUo . . 

;  c 

6 

339 

17 

20 

15 

14 

13 

17 

9 

11 

32 

16 

684 

25 

693 

13 

492 

13 

349  | 

3 

|  217 

32 

■  St  Louis . 

Scott ...... _ ............ 

7 

23 

10 

15 

18 

5 

13 

6 

10 

44 

352 

17 

350 

37 

454 

10 

348 

16  ! 
253  j 

i  8 

146 

54 

i  Sherburne . 

Sibley . | 

15 

04 

15 

79 

65 

831 

[  53 

|  206 

46 

j  245 

41 

231 

50 

181 

37 

157 

30 

110 

27 

142 

78 

337 

69 

305 

G3 

345 

45 

204 

34 

j  169 

1C 

!  123 

f>6 

j  Stearns  ... _ _ _ _ _ .... 

81 

36 

s 

304 

56 

4 

|  866 

i  38J 

274 

302 

205 

188 

171 

172 

479 

417 

461 

234 

201 

128 

1  Steele..  . . 

220 

18 

g 

!  194 

j  19 

i  1 

136 

20 

261 

14 

136 

13 

142 

21 

113 

293 

255 

247 

45 

169 

119 

!  99 

58 

!  Todd  ..... . .  ;■ 

j 

13 

146 

19 

34 

4 

1G 

17 

8 

39 

i  Toombs  ... _ _ _ ... 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

60 

1  Wabaahaw . . 

121 

111 

61 

138 

658 
j  232 
|  423 

-  575 

I  521 

476 

375 

318 

281 

|  283 

783 

659 

728 

467 

|  299 

192 

61 

62 

47 

134 

1  190 

!  ^ 
5,0 

201 

341 

124 

234 

137 

233 

92 
■  190 

93 

241 

866 

988 

196 

240 

182 

118 

73 

1  Washington 

!  429 

521 

882 

735 

412 

314 

ICO 

j  ~~~ 

852 

616 

408 

381 

61 

'  Wright  . . 

80 

74 

j  289 

1  269 

|  234 

215 

196 

171 

136 

|  128 

439 

340 

|  370 

230 

166 

107 

Total. . . 

3, 189 

3, 093 

j  14, 016 

;  13,587 

|  11,433 

13,102 

8, 412 

!  7, 528 

!  _ 

6, 468 

0,700 

17,  580 

15,180 

|  16,685 

11,064 

7,708 

5,090 

_ _ 

_ _  - 

— 

S' 

Fable  Nc 

TATE  OF  M1NN1 

).  1. — POPULATION  BY  . 

SSOTA.' 

AGKE  AND  SEN 

WHITE. 

1 

COUNTIES 

?. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

3?. 

u. 

1  F’ 

M. 

p. 

t 

o 

2 

1 

3 

1, 141 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2, 503 

2,239 

4,  802 
72 

i 

44 
1, 287 

28 

1 

i . 

971  1 

2,  258 

J)i 

15  | 
2,311 
23 

1 

30 

2,795 

9 

1 

s 

5, 100 
G2 

Carver . 

. 

3 

969 

6 

122 

0  ! 

17 

9 

1 

3 

2 

07 

189 

S 

1 

1 

i  4, 185 

9,053 

2,  074 
122 

74(3 
7,  2D4 
1,  811  | 
4,  812  : 

3 

1 

l 

73 

589 
fi,  248 

195 
1, 333 
13, 642 

3 

13 

1 

1 

i . 

3 

1 

1,536 
4, 159 
5,  953 
3, 140 
110 

3,307 
8, 971 

Freolwan . 

;  GoaiUmo . 

Hennepin .... 
Houston . 

5 

0  j 
5  ; 

1 

36 

13 

1 

c 

6,  882 
3,  505 
174 

107 

.12,633 
6,  645 
234 

7 

1.81 

3 

t 

l 

l . 

1 

i 

74 

30 

!  46 

23 

130 

7(i 

Kandiyohi . . . 

7 

118 

2,408 

50 

71 

30 

248 

Kennebec . . . . 

‘1 

1 

1 

1 

1  , 

1 

2,870 

85 

80 

5,1278 

I»o  Sueur - 

Mnnomlu . _ 

r 

135 

i 

151 

1,286 

Martin ....... 

3 

3 

1 

707 

579 

410 

30 

McLeod . 

1 

518 

40 

928 

70 

Meeker . 

MUlo  Lao  .... 

3 

1 

9 

203 

333 

147 

234 

3,554 

13 
1,  0.14 

14 
4,  477 

53 

350 

587 

3,210 

Monongalia. . . 

. 1 

i 

1  1 

1 

Morrison . 

1,  062 

Mower . 

Murray .... . . 

i 

14 

2, 098  i 

20 

3,712 

35 

9,524 

178 

338 

10 

3 

0 

Nicollet . 

21 

5,  047 
123 

Noble . . . 

10 

s 

C 

2 

1 

! 

i 

Olmstond . 

Otter  Tail.... 

| 

225 

0 

45 

113 

Pembina . . . 

1 

4. 

30 

5 

Pierce  . 

. ! 

i 

75 

Pino . . 

i 

18 

23 

Pipostono .... 

94 

52 

148 

Polk - ... 

23 

6 

s 

2 

I 

j 

6, 230 

5,  850 

12, 080 

Rummy . 

. . 

138 

102 

240 

RonvtUo . 

21 

C 

1 

1 

. . . 

. 

4,  042 
104 

3,  490 
98 

7,532 

262 

Rico . 

St.  Louis . 

7 

3 

1 

1 

*  2,454 

9, 140 

4,594 

Scott . 

2 

12 

3 

2 

3 

t 

1,  984 

2,  625 
2,060 

1, 324 

3,  609 

Sherburne  .  . . 
Sibley . 

11 

1  J 

1 

. 

2,  443 
1,539 

4,502 

2,863 

Stcuras . 

Stoolo . 

SS8SS 
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STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


Taislk  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  nuclei’  10. 

10  and  u  nder  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  ami  nmlor  50. 

nr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

U, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

sr.  . 

F, 

M. 

F.  . 

M. 

F. 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

8 

. 

2 

2 

1 

Millii  Luc.. . 

Morrison  . . . 

i 

Mower  . . 

1 

Nicollet . . . 

1 

Pino . 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1  | 

i  | 

8 

2  ; 

Ramsey _ * _ _ 

6 

1 

1 

3  i 

o  | 

10 

1 

14 

8 

1 

2 

Hice. . . . . 

4  j 

1  ' 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Stearns . 

1 

1 

1 

Wabashaw . . . . 

i 

i 

I 

1 

x 

3 

o 

1 

x 

1 

"Waseca . 

l 

Washington  . . 

1 

1  | 

x 

1 

1 

1 

Winona ...... _  . 

1 

2 

g 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

] 

Wright . . . . 

S 

1 

1 

1 

| . 

Total . 

8 

6 

1C 

!  17 

12 

|  1G 

12 

16 

13  , 

17 

23 

25 

31 

15 

6 

0 

INDIAN. 


27 

19 

36 

SO 

29 

23 

22 

28 

36 

29 

18 

10 

i 

1 

g 

10 

10 

tt 

6 

r 

10 

6 

n 

2 

8 

6 

3 

G 

9 

ii 

6 

4 

;i 

i 

"I 

1 

' 

1 

1 

6 

(( 

Nicollet . 

5 

2 

8 

6 

3 

.  3 

G 

rj 

a 

Otter  Tail . 

X  1 

1 

g 

2  1 

r 

10 

* 

2 

Pembina. _ ...  ... 

8 

1 

20 

31 

112 

88 

110 

loo  1 

138 

101 

0G  | 
1 

C2 

47 

Plerco . . . 

87  : 

8G 

Pino . . 

j 

Polk . 

Renville — . . . 

1  2 

1 

5 

8 

7 

9 

9 : 

6 

5 

8 

5 

2 

5 

0 

3 

4 

3 

4 

St.  Louis . 

2 

17 

10 

11 

8  i 

' 

20  , 

20 

14  | 

5 

4 

c 

Scott . . . . 

1  1 

■ 

Waseca . . 

! . 

1 

“  * 

Washington . 

3 

*5 

5 

8 

x 

g 

’  0 

11 

7 

6  | 

6 

2 

3 

1 

Total . 

27 

15 

j  103 

87 

"03 

100 

18° 

140 

1  0 

"25 

"58 

201 

164  j 

97  j 

81 

104 

AGGREGATE. 


1 

Total  whites . 

3,189 

3,093 

14, 016 

13,587 

11, 433 

11,102 

8,412 

7,528 

6, 468 

6,700 

17, 580 

15, 180 

16, 685 

11,064  j  7,708 

5,  090 

2 

Total  free  colored — ..... 

8 

0 

1G 

17 

16 

IS 

16 

13 

17 

22 

25 

31 

15  !  o 

3 

Total  Indians . 

27 

IS 

102 

87 

203 

160  , 

185 

140 

.  154  | 

160 

225 

258 

201  j 

1G4  |  97 

HI 

Aggregate . 

3,224 

3,114 

14, 134 

13, 691  j 

11,  648 

11,278 

8,  609 

7,  684 

6,  635  j 

6,877 

17, 827 

15,463  J 

16,  917 

11,243:  7,811  j 

5.180 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED. 


SO  ana  under  60. 

f  JO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unk’wn 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

jr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

If. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

i 

13 

5 

7 

piilaflcft  . 

39 

3 

3 

o 

TI* 

1 

Tfnj  ^  1  . 

10 

20 

1 

2 

Milln  T.fif* 

' 

1 

1 

. i 

. 1 

. i 

1 

1 

Motyar* 

1 

1  i 

NWIlot 

1 

1 

11 

5 

16 

1 

3 

1 

30 

40  i 

70 

Pnm(inir  . 

4 

7  | 

11 

7  ’  # 

1 

2 

3 

RtonriiH 

1 

7  l 

7 

14 

1 

Willi  11  ch  fypw 

1 

Wnfjpi'n 

1 

3 

4 

7 

10 

D 

10 

‘\Vlnnnn 

5 

7 

Wright.  . 

4 

1  .,1  , 

1  a 

! 

x 

1 

120 

133 

259 

III’ 

i 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

AGGREGATE. 


3,  8D1 

2,683 

i,  rra  J 

1,280  450 

i  316 

78  j  61 

l  13 

5 

1 

3 

l  1 

91, 704 

77, 65)1 

169, 395  ' 

Total  whites. . 

r Pnf H 1  f,.n«  pilannH 

37 

29 

I . 

16  1 

|  4 

. '  1 

1, 254 

1, 115 

2, 369 

Tnfnl  TnrTlivntt 

3,932 

2,716 

1  1,802  ; 

1, 301  451 

l  322 

78  63 

[  •  12  : 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

93,084 

78, 939 

172, 023 

254 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


WHITE. 

FltlS K  CO  LORI 

* 

INDIAN. 

i 

|  Aggrogiit*1. 

M. 

Pc 

Total. 

1  M. 

1 

3?\ 

j  Total, 

j  M. 

P. 

Total. 

j . ■  .  _ 

5> 

1,141 

48 

005 

SO 

S85 

o 

| 

8,  KXi 

2, 106 
77 

| 

177 

Km 

309 

;JH 

l 

1 

627 

i 

1 

4,  803 

28 

971 

9 

15 

2,311 

23 

760 

72 

3 

44 

4 

07 

7 

73 

1,887 

17 

81 

8. 31!) 

Buchanan . * . 

06 

«tf 

Carlton . Mf'&* . 

36 

51 

ft,  ItM 

Cass..., . 

39 

oeo 

62 

1,729 

6 

5 

7 

7 

13 

la 

38 

1 

37 

1 

75 

8 

IftO 

1,74:1 

Q 

123 

6 

12 

tiS 

ttiN 

Win 

39 

41 

80 

’  h 

j  4, 185 

1,723 
t  73 

j  589 

'  0, 248 

9, 052 

21 

8 

0, 0!):l 
3, 7i'7 

wr* 

2,074 

332 

£ 

| 

1 

1, 335 

7,304 

Goodhue . * . * . 

4,812 

4, 159 
5,953 
3,140 

8,971 

3 

6 

3 

G 

1 

9,  977 

3,503 

174 

107 

6,  t!1 5 

M 

Ik  1 

284 

. 

74 

30 

7 

118 

7 

181 

1 

1 

24 

11) 

43 

46 

1 

23 

30 

248 

. 

Lake . 

130 

Le  Sueur . 

Munomin . 

2,870 

83 

2,408 

50 

5,278 

135 

10 

10 

20 

1 

10 

10 

20 

.vim 

Kill 

Martin . - . ! 

80 

71 

579 

410 

151 

I'll 

McLeod  . 

Meeker . 

i.asfi 

T,t 

518 

023 

70 

JIUIe  Lac . 

40 

i  30 

147 

254 

3,554 

8 

x 

i 

Monongalia . 

203 

l  2 

35ft 

618 

3,217 

V*\ 

3, 773 

Morrison  . . : 

333 

587 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

13 

30 

Mower . . . 

1, 6G2 

3, 216 

Murray . , . 1 

14 

15  1 
1, 014 

14 

29  j 
3,712  1 
35  j 
9, 524 
178 

Nicollet _ _ _ _ _ _  _  • 

2,098 

21 

5,047 

125 

1 

1 

80 

m 

BO 

Koblo  . . ! 

35 

0,634 

Bjn 

1,612 

u 

92 

81 

m 

12,150 

Olmstead . ' 

4, 477 

Otter  Tail . S 

53 

113 

28 

670 

34 

604 

1 

62 

1,274 

1 

1 

Pembina . . . 

225 

338 

Pierce . . . . . ; 

Q 

4 

30 

10 

75 

45 

Pine . 1 

Pipestone . j 

11 

5 

1C 

1 

18 

5 

52 

5,850 

23 

146 

12, 080 

Polk . . i 

94 

4G 

48 

94 

Ramsey  . . . . . . 

6,230  ! 

30 

40 

70 

Renville . 

138  | 

102 

240 

5 

5 

815 

Rice . 

4, 042 

3, 490 

7,532 

4 

7 

11  • 

7, 343 

St.  Lonia . . 

104  J 

98 

262 

4,694 

79 

1 

CD 

144 

1 

406 

4,595 

Scott . 

2,454 

2,140 

Sherburne.  - . . . . . 1 

406 

317 

723  , 

723 

3,  C09 

4, 505 

Sibley... . 

1,981 

1,625 

3,  609 

Stearns*.-...-.. . . . . . 

Steele . . . 

2,442 

1, 539  j 

2, 060 
1,324 

4,502 

2, 8G3  , 

1 

2 

3 

Todd. . . . 

293 

29 

137 

430  , 

8, 86:1 

4.10 

Toombs... . . . 

11 

40  . 

40 

7, 2‘ffi 

. 

3,976 

3,238 

7,214 

7 

7 

14  ■ 

Washington . 

1,370 

1,228 

2,598 
6,043  ! 
9,189  ; 

1  . 

3 

JO 

1  . 

2 

2 

73 

8,001 

Winona . . . . . 

Wright 

3, 436  ' 
4,921  j 

2,607  | 
4,268  j 
1,641  I 

4 

9 

2 

7 

19  . 

42 

31 

(i.isa 

0,203 

2,081  j 

3, 722  j 

7  - 

1 

. i. 

3,729 

- — J- 

I 

i 

77,691  | 
_ _ _ i 

169, 395 

126 

133 

259  | 

|,254  j 

1, 115  j 

2,300 

173,  OKI 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  ON  CITIES,  TOWNS,  Sea. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


FREE  COLORED. 


F.  Total. 


M.  P.  Total. 


Anoka . 

Bethel.. - 

Centerville  . 
Columbus  . . 


Oak  Grove . 

Ramsey  . . . . . 

•Saint  Francis . . 

Princeton . . 

•Sauk  Rapids . 

Township  No.  97. . 
Township  No.  3(i. . 
Township  No.  38... 

Wfttnb . 

Butternut  Valley. . . 

Crosco . - . 

Danville.... . 

Foa  du  Dae . 

J  amestown . 

Judaon . 

Lima . 

Mankato . 

Maplotou . 

Shelby . 

Sou tbb Gild. . . . 

Vernon  . 

AVuntamvan . 

Cottonwood . 

Leavenworth . 

Linden . 

Aledelia . 

Milford . . 

New  Ulm . 

Redwood . 

Yellow  Medicine... 

Benton . . 

Camden . . 

Carver . . 

Chanhassen . 

Ohaska... . 

Florence . . 

Hollywood . . 

Lake . . 

Sail  Francisco . 

Wnconia . 

Watertown . 

Chippewa  Agency  . 

Gull  Lake . 

Leech  Lake . 

Pino  River . 

Ainndor . 

Chisago  Lako. ...... 

Frncouia - - - - 

Ru&hebco . . . 

Sunrise . . 

TnyloFs  Falls . 

"Wyoming  . . 

Crow  Wing _ _ _ 

Long  L&ko . . . . . 

Burnsvillo . 

Castle  Roek  _ _ ... 

Douglas . . 

Egan . 

Empire  City _ _ 

Green  bale . . . 

Hampton - - - - 

Haating’B  City ...... 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &x— Continued. 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  AC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE, 

FHEK  COI.OHKD. 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F 

Total. 

M  j  F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

:  i  ! 

' 

160 

157 

. 

. 

. do . 

294 

. 

1U 

127 

2G3 

. !  "  " 

7(50 

Milton . . 

! 

1 

| 

160 

130 

. do . 

115 

! 

240 

Wnsloja . 

480 

i 

317 

1 

48 

l 

Mi 

! 

76 

26 

i 

26 

Gutliric . . 

B8 

Joo  Davis . 

10 

41 

I/ura . .  . 

1 . do.... 

11 

:: 

so 

Maples . 

34 

Pilot  Grove . 

14 

13 

27 

Prescott . 

j  4 

8 

Verona  . . 

•  14(3 

1<* 

OfiR 

1 

268 

Walnut  Lake . 

j  26 

no 

* 

i 

46. 

■yVInnobago  City . 

j  126  I 

112  ; 

.. 

238 

Amherst . . . 

Fillmorft. _ 

ron 

i 

520 

Arondalo . ....... 

j  ^3 

106  ! 

239 

Beaver . . . . . 

1  184 

143 

327 

Bristol . 

302 

| 

Brooinflcld . 

271 

189 

460 

i  .  j 

460 

Canton . . . 

_  _  r _ r|n  t 

311 

600 

600 

Carimona . ...» . 1 

677 

Carrollton . . . 

204 

193 

396 

i 

396 

Chatfleld . 

i 

1,327 

Douglas . 

-  - 

......  do  . 

160 

~ 

’  ~ 

i 

320 

Fillmore. . 

......do  • 

300 

orf, 

553 

l 

555 

Forest  villo . . . 

. do . 

289 

it?* 

511 

i 

511 

Fountain . ,, . 

|  27i 

500 

i 

j 

.500 

Harmony . 

!  230 

;~0 

440 

i 

440 

Jordan  .. . . .. 

I _  .do 

’  OQg 

i 

1  536 

Newburg . ! 

.  ..  .dn.  .. 

714 

: 

[-  714 

Norway . . . .  J 

!. . do . 

391 

365 

756 

i 

756 

Pilot  Mound . i 

238 

1  465 

!  . 

|  .  465 

Preble . . . .  J 

--  -  df> 

191 

; 

1 . . . 

400 

Proston . . . 

.dn 

3ST 

_ 

|  751 

1 

751 

Iiushford  . ! 

247 

230 

477 

477 

Spring  Valloy . . 

410 

313 

!  723 

723 

Sumner - . . . 

....  do 

j 

745 

York . 

. do. 

1  300 

’ 

!  IS 

, 

,  526 

Albert  Loa _ I . 

j  ^ 

[  ORO 

262 

Bancroft  — . . . 

j 

206 

|  ’ 

1 

.  .  414 

Carlton . . . 

. do 

I  208 

■  57 

119 

i 

119 

Freeborn . . . 

..... .do 

j 

i 

193 

Freeman  . . 

i 

61 

!  ^ 

133 

Geneva . . . . . 

1 . do..,. . 

!  » 

i  109 

j  240 

240 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES, 

WHITE, 

1  _  . 

FHEE  COLORED. 

INDIAN, 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

3J. 

P. 

Totul. 

IT  ,.  .  .1 

57 

58 

115 

. 

i 

238 

i 

148 

87 

203 

n  }i  i 

i 

TMc  Innfl 

88 

i 

89 

nwry 

. . . 

i . - 

24 

. . . 

„.>(1 

■ 

"  232 

. do . 

3,251 

202 

: 

378 

205 

430 

739 

.  . . 

280 

: 

. 

424 

* 

. 

........ 

198 

ItU 

358 

(JvyutnT  Tidlto  -  „ 

219 

l 

417 

Dnyffifl , 

! . do . 

j . . . 

540 

IJiton  Pnilt'lit 

. do . 

304 

Kxnplfdor _ 

ltil 
328  j 

J3lj 

317 

317 

2J5 

I 

|  215 

ITmrhih]  . 

14‘\ 

132 

27G 

:::::::::  i:::::::::: 

276 

325 

28 

223 

223 

filVIVH  _ 

i . do 

235 

217 

208 

418 

■| 

443 

ajeiUiiii _ _ T _ _ 

157 

. i  . 

374 

do 

3,254 

2, 553 

3 

5  i 

2, 561 

Minnotonlca. _ _ _ 

I  3, 301 
3(J3 

180 

293 

293 

Minnctribta  . . . 

112 

100 

i 

212 

Plymouth  r  -  -  r  -  - 

...  do 

j  gi7 

J.76 

393 

393 

IticIiJtlckl . 

...  do .  | 

489 

377 

8GG 

. . . 

8G0 

S t.  Anthony _ _ _  T  T 

1, 700 

1 , 531  | 

3, 254 

3 

1 

4 

3,258 

143 

453 

128 

271 

271 

Ilrowiiavllio  . . . 

389  | 

842 

1 

842 

t  luIiMltinia  ......... 

<lo 

408 

383  | 
105 

791 

i 

791 

(I rooked  f!  pc  flic _ r _  . 

.  .  i]n  _  , 

182 

347 

i 

347 

Hamilton _ _ _ 

. do... 

121) 

•  101 

230 

r 

230 

TCffii on  - 

do 

287 

203 

555 

i 

555 

J«jT*‘Vi*On  - 

do 

05 

47 

112 

’  ‘  i 

119 

La  Crescent . . . 

230 

153 

231 

401 

. 

. i . 

461 

Mnyuvillo  , _ . 

....  rlfi  .  . 

118 

271 

i . . 

271 

Mound  JVnirin  ... _ _  „ 

228 

181 

2G0 

*109 

409 

Sheldon _  _ _ 

. do 

295 

555 

Spring1  C!  roves . 

_ do.  - , . 

318 

299 

017 

617 

do 

104 

280 

on 

240 

200 

520 

|  200 

Wilmington _ 

do  . . 

520 

Win  aid iago  _ _ rr 

rln 

147 

150 

297 

1  297 

Yuen. tan _  _ _ 

-  , f|fl  r  -  I  •  r 

83 

81 

107 

1  1G7 

finnrly  T.iikp 

n 

2 

"W  in  nob  a  go  ski  sh  Lako  .... _ 

3 

2 

5 

.  3 

1 

2*1 

19 

43 

49 

Brunswick  . . . . . . . 

Kennohfti*.  ..  _ .  . .  ..  . 

23 

7 

30 

!  30 

Cleveland 

296 

250 

546 

546 

Gordayn ....  . T . . _ „ .  . 

do 

08 

200 

200 

Deny  nan _ f..r ,  r 

i . .  dn  ... 

; 

196 

457 

457 

Elyslan  . . 

216 

1$) 

m 

■fo'c 

33 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN, 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

434 

168 

307 

. i  .. 

11 

124 

41) 

99 

. 

. 

110 

249 

. 

284 

. ! . 

21 

11 

Shieldavillo . 

156 

Wells . 

Wheatland  . . 

do  . . , , 

87 

192 

Wheeling . . 

238 

504 

Tilt  F.nfli _ 

St  Louis 

80 

Fond  du  Lac . 

18 

9 

81 

43 

38 

81 

103 

French  River  -  ... 

dn. 

15 

8 

10 

1.1 

21 

44 

Oneotn . . 

80 

50 

148 

9 

10 

10 

101 

Vermillion  Lake  . . . . 

<lo  . . 

5 

5 

li 

3 

34 

19 

Belle  Plain . . . . . 

Rrolt  -  _ - _ - 

4(>3 

433 

920 

l  ] 

1 

927 

Cedar  Lake . 

. do . . . . 

70 

02 

132 

132 

Credit  River  . . 

71 

58 

129 

129 

Eagle  Creek . . . 

do  . . .  | 

282 

254 

530 

530 

Glendale . . 

95 

91 

180 

180 

03 

4L 

104 

. 

104 

Louisville . . . 

. do . . . . 

95 

79 

174 

j  174 

New  Market. _  _ - _ - 

do  i 

0*5 

G2 

187 

127 

Saint  Lawrence . . . 

110 

89 

205 

205 

Sand  Creek . . . 

382 

319 

701 

701 

Slmlcopeo  . . . . ,| 

do-  -i _ -  _ _ . . 

002 

53G 

1, 138 

l,  138 

Spring  Lake . 

. do  . .j 

120 

116 

230 

230 

Baldwin . 

81 

57 

138 

138 

Big  Lake . I 

104  ! 

82 

186 

186 

Briggs . . . . 1 

do 

33 

18 

5! 

51 

Clear  Lake . | 

. . do . . . 

05  ; 

50 

115 

115 

Elk  River . i 

123 

110 

833 

233 

Arlington . . . 

1  ftihlny _ _ _ 

207  | 

100 

3G7 

307 

Dry  dm  . . . . . 

156 

120 

876 

270 

do 

234 

205 

439 

439 

Green  Isle . . . . 

-  -  .  do  .  ,  _ i  , 

104 

110  j 

874 

274 

Henderson. ....- . 

do . 

!  402 ; 

416 

878 

873 

.Tpskrti  _ r .  _ , _ 

do 

316 

239 

555 

Kelso......  . . . . 

131 

109 

840 

210 

New  Auburn . . . 

105 

77 

182 

182 

Washington  Lake  . . . 

. do . 

209 

189 

1  398 

398 

Aurora  ......  . . . . 

85 

09 

154 

154 

Berlin . 

_ _  .  „„,o.r _ tr-T 

121 

111 

232 

832 

Clinton  Falls . . 

do 

95 

81 

176 

170 

Deerfield . . . . j 

99 

85 

184 

184 

Dover . - . . . J 

123 

110 

233 
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COTKS,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN.  j 

•Aggregate. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M.  j 

F. 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total,  j 

i 

r1fwl 

179 

i 

Mvmlor 

112 

j 

j 

152 

139 

1 

330 

609 

i 

120 

i 

160 

144 

210 

270 

1  183 

475 

301 

. i 

299 

235 

. I 

534 

I 

41 

93 

203 

185 

388 

368 

■ 

j 

0 

267 

56 

59  | 

1 

115 

! 

425 

100 

i 

!  wt 

Afton . . . . . . . 

Washington _ 

j 

1 

10  | 

]  379 

Baytown . . . 

i 

420 

Cottage  Grove  . . . 

213 

i . 

9 

359 

Denmark  „  .... _ _ _ _ 

_ fin . 

189 

145 

334 

i 

334 

Groon  field  . . . 

75 

59 

134 

. i . 

1 

135 

Lakeland . 

249 

200 

455 

1 

13 

5 

18 

475 

Marino . . . 

201 

183 

449 

n 

2 

451 

Newport . . 

G2 

55 

117 

~ 

0 

3 

129 

Oak  Dale  . . . . 

113 

102 

215 

215 

Otis . . 

157 

115 

272 

r 

272 

Stillwater . 

1, 390 

981 

2,380 

1  ' 

2,380 

Woodbury . 

. do . 

185 

1G4 

349 

l  . 

1 

350 

Elba . . . 

Winona . . . 

91 

73 

164 

164 

Hillsdale . 

107 

87 

194 

194 

53 

43 

96 

1 

96 

Jefferson . 

10C 

83 

189 

f 

389 

Mount  Vernon . . 

7G 

G8 

144 

144 

Pollings tou . .  ...... 

139 

104 

243 

243 

Whitewater . 

134 

140 

274 

i 

274 

Wluoua . 

1,249 

50 

1,213 

2  4G2 

1 

2,464 

Albion  - .  . 

28 

«e,  iu. 

78 

|  1 

78 

Buffalo . 

334 

2G0 

594 

4 

1  2 

6 

COO 

Clear  Water . . . 

141 

99 

240 

! 

240 

Delhi . 

43 

37 

80 

1 

80 

Frankfort . 

221 

179 

400 

400 

Frnnklln . . . . 

201 

152 

353 

1  353 

Maple  Lake  _ _ _ 

... _ do . 

74 

37 

111 

|  .  Ill 

Middlevillo . 

68 

52 

120 

)  .  320 

Monticello . . 

393 

350 

752 

1 

1 

j 

j  753 

Otsego ..... . 

181  • 

139 

320 

i 

;  329 

Bockfovd  . . 

139 

98 

237 

240 

1  237 

Silver  Creek . 

do. . .  . 

130 

110 

J  240 

Woodland  . . . . . 

.  do . 

106 

91 

197 

)  197 

I . 

_ 

I _ - 

Note.— No  return  of  subdivisions  for  the  counties  of  Aifcken,  Becker,  Breckinridge,  Bucbanan,  Carlton,  Cottonwood,  DouglaB,  Isanto,  Jackson,  Kandiyohi,  Lake,  Manomin. 
Monongalia,  Murray  Noble,  Otter  Tail,  Pembina,  Pipestone.  Polk,  Stearns,  Todd,  and  Toombs. 
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COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1 

& 

PORETGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  foreign  born. 

i 

% 

§0 

! 

< 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO, 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MUX.  AT 

«• 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

V. 

Total. 

M, 

P.  .Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

P.  Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

P 

! 

;  1 

05 

11 

| 

i  ! 

m 

i 

l 

87 

i 

.... 

723 

| 

1, 670 

3, 609  :  It 

j  » 

2, 524 

4,  503 

_ T. . . 

2, 236 

2,1=63 

„ _  .  -  _ -- 

77„lti  . 

259 

430 

rp0r',,,lfS  _ , .  - . 

i 

28  , 

« 

Wiifonslmw _ ...... 

2,891 

2, 412 

I  5,303 

4 

0 

a 

3 

5  |  8 

5, 317 

1, 085 

826 

1,  911  j 

1, 911 

7,228 

‘Waseca .... 

919 

1 

!  1,769 

1,  770 

451 

j  380 

831 

831 

2, 691 

"Wii/iliingff'it  _  _ . .  r 

2,038 

j  850 

1  1, 641 

i  3t  G79 

3 

4 

3, 686 

1, 440 

I  997 

2, 437 

... 

2,437 

6, 123 

Winona  -- 

3, 547 

1  3, 131 

1  6, 678 

1 

1 

0, 693 

1, 374 

|  1, 137 

2, 511 

I 

1 

1 

2,513 

9,208 

Wright . 

1,379 

1,152 

j  2,531 

4 

2  j  G 

2,537 

702 

!  48!) 

1, 191 

i 

I _ 

1 

1 

1, 192 

3,7.29 

Totnl . ! 

60, 176 

52,872  113,048 

39 

51 

90 

80 

77  j  157 

113,295 

82,  <82 

25,934 

58, 71G 

7 

* 

12 

58, 728 

172, 023 

- -  i 

NOTE.— 2,309  Indiana  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOIIEIGN  COUNTRIES, 

391 

9 

12, 831 

17 

45 

1,  GG4 

iis 

94 

8,425 

1G 

39 

327 

3,  G01 

170 

59 

1, 623 

1,079 

19 

641 

8G7 

3,173 

Saidinla . . 

2 

German  States : 

6, 430 

Aggregate  native . 

113, 295 

1,  C83 

Austria. . . 

860 

V  1 J  illLlu 

499 

* 

Bavaria . 

1,453 

J 

Massachusetts . . 

!  3,719 

1, 085 

Sandwich  Islunds . ! 

Michigan _ - _ _ _ 

1,764 

Turkey  . . . . . 

Hesse . . . 

G05 

Minnesota _ r _ . _ 

34, 305 

"West  Tmliof?-- . . 

5 

MifiRiRP'ppl  j  „■ 

64 

Nassau . 

85 

422 

1  830  1  ’  . . 

648 

Prussia . 

5,977 

Wurtemberg ...... 

830 

Other  foreign  countries ........ 

New  Hampshire . . . 

2,387 

Germany,  (not  sped- 

- - 

New  Jersey . .  . . > 

777 

68, 728 

New Yorlc. ............ .  . .  . 

21,574 

1C  } . 

/,o  0 

Aggregate  foreign . 

Aggregate  native . 

113,295 

North  Carolina. . . 

141  i 

18, 400 

Ohio . . . 

7,533 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified).  - . 

4 

Total... . . 

172,  OS) 

Oregon  . . . . 

2 

Greece . . . 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OP. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

6 

74 

6 

84 

0 

li 

10 

G3 

S3 

4 

20 

47 

7 

2 

593 

1  87 

f  8 

34 

8 

8 

75 

10 

41 

27 

5 

lfl 

140 

105 

1,757 

23 

47 

2 

20 

27,921 

10 

4 

3,931 

25 

3 

11 

G6 

3 

310 

30 

64 

4 

16 

33 

3 

8 

3 

33 

14 

11 

5, 315 

98 

407 

7 

7 

31 

7 

2 

25 

5 

250 

2 

65 

‘  82 

8 

15 

6 

171 

34 

4 

3 

9 

U 

147 

28 

11 

100 

124 

2,438 

25 

16 

418 

66 

2 

128 

66 

11 

183 

2 

102 

A^rimlb'rnl  hn  lcm«i+ 

Apr-p"t*wp  P 

Wl.y.inl.n. 

Plow -makers . 

j.;1  U*’ . 

Printers . 

Harness-makers . . . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . 

Hatters . 

Publishers . 

Blacksmiths . 

Ilousukoopcrs . 

Hunters . 

Railroadmen . - . 

.Saddlors . . . . 

Booksellers . 

Interpreters . 

IJruwurs . 

Ironmongers . 

Sawyers.. . 

Servants . - . 

Broom-makers . 

Judges . 

Shingle-milkers . . . 

Ship -carpenters . . . . . 

Butchers . , . . 

Laborers . 

Laundresses . . . 

Shoemakers . 

Speculators . . . . . 

Cubiuot-nrnkure . 

Carpenters . 

Lawyers . 

Leather-dealers . 

Stumnliontineu . 

Curriers . 

Limo-burncrs . . . . . 

Storukiwpcra . 

Livery-stable  keepers . 

Locksmiths . 

Students . 

Chair-makers . 

Surgeons . 

Chutidlm-B . 

Clffiir-nmkers . 

4 

10 

Lumber  dealers . 

Lumberman . . 

4  I 
716  | 

y 

Civil  ami  mechanical  engineers _ 

130 

Tailors _ _ - . . . 

212 

Clerks* 

625 

Mil  nil  111  IflfH 

95 

97 

Tai lore bscs  .  _ _ _ _ .... 

48 

Clergy  men  * _ 

311 

TUmitim.nmkPiv 

Tanners . . . . ....■■•i....... 

16 

Clothiers _ _ 

10 

41 

M„inif'inO,,v.rP 

10 

Teachers  . . . . . 

647 

Mtirinerp 

7 

335 

Collectors . . . . . ..... 

3 

Mnunnu  (nfn^n  mid  brick}  -  > 

3G9 

Tinsmiths . . . . ..... 

86 

Commissioners .  ....  . . . 

Mateli-mnkorp  , 

G 

Tobacconists . . . . . . 

6 

ConmiiH^inn  irnnvr'linnfn  . . 

21 

3 

Traders . . . . . 

197 

ficmfec  tinners _ 

1C 

Tlfncb^nicH 

40 

Trimmers ......  . . . . 

3 

Contractors . . 

30 

Merchants 

826 

Turners . . . . 

19 

Conveyancers . . . . 

2 

Milkmen  _ .  T _ ,, 

4 

Coopers  _ 

86 

276 

United  States  officers. . . . 

07 

Coppersmiths . . 

3 

Milliners 

06 

Upholsterers  . . . . . . . 

LI 

(furriers _ , _ 

2 

Millwrights 

132 

15 

Veterinarians ........ _ _ ...... ........ ..i 

2 

Duguerroo  typists . 

g 

Moulders _ _ 

16 

Dairymen  - . . . 

ix 

45 

"Watchmen . . . . 

12 

Dealers _ _ _ 

Mn  |p  >11,. 

Wuteb-makers . . ...1 

17 

Dentists _ _ 

20 

M  ^ , 

27 

4 

Distillers . 

Weavers . . ...j 

Well-diggers. ... .......................... 

4 

Dmagl't-STPOTi  *  , 

1« 

IViiY-workers  _ _ - _ - _ - _ _ 

Drivers*  rTr 

80 

Watermen  -  , . . ........... 

8 

Drovnrs _ 

4 

Notaries  public  ........ - .............. 

Wheelwrights . . 

154 

Druggists _ , _ „  .. 

62 

Officers  (public) 

156 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers- . . 

14 

Dyers . . . 

2 

Ostlers 

39 

Wood-cutters _ _ ...................... 

10 

17 

Wood  dealers ............................. 

4 

Editors . . . 

25 

Other  occupations  and  unknown. . - 

349 

Engravers . . . . .....| 

Embroiderers  . . . ».| 

11 

Packers . . . 

Painters 

2 

186 

Expressmen _ * _ 

6 

3 

•  Total . . 

53,  426 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


■WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Umler  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

1?. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

f. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

1 

Adams . * . 

61 

67 

312 

326 

310 

300 

313 

351 

239 

295 

605 

454 

504 

363 

3(58 

244 

2 

Amitis . 

78 

85 

300 

307 

317 

311 

338 

327 

210 

233 

406 

330 

278 

229 

187 

140 

3 

Attala . . . 

136 

355 

634 

635 

747 

721 

677 

051 

550 

558 

TOO 

700 

527 

■KiG 

375 

272 

4 

Bolivar . . 

15 

15 

69 

93 

81 

67 

72 

83 

54 

79 

223 

118 

163 

67 

84 

41 

5 

Calhoun . 

100 

100 

514 

480 

679 

067 

621 

542 

448 

481 

595 

618 

130 

363 

883 

S3!) 

6 

Oarroll . 

121 

105 

532 

503 

668 

628 

588 

581 

465 

482 

731. 

706 

492 

408 

303 

233 

7 

Chleknwm- . 

00 

110 

477 

460 

593 

545 

544 

554 

454 

436 

602 

584 

409 

347 

321 

248 

8 

Cboctuw . 

108 

164 

851 

787 

957 

856 

832 

852 

635 

646 

1,035 

957 

616 

542 

412 

345  . 

U 

Claiborne . 

42 

35 

186 

170 

204 

197 

252 

229 

901 

205 

3(11 

232 

257 

193 

172 

129 

10 

Clink . 

104 

92 

393 

362 

404 

436 

435 

410 

307 

331 

400 

439 

321 

300 

249 

173 

11 

Cuahoma . 

22 

24 

88 

95 

104 

103 

95 

83 

72 

81 

190 

129 

140 

91 

83 

41 

13 

Copiah . . . 

102 

105 

529 

526 

610 

567 

518 

523 

433 

401 

033 

517 

458 

358 

291 

244 

13 

Covington . 

43 

.52 

216 

203 

258 

215 

211 

206 

148 

151 

262 

216 

130 

137 

110 

83 

14 

Bo  Soto  . . 

142 

133 

598 

531 

700 

597 

695 

600 

560 

559 

1, 010 

703 

619 

475 

385 

310 

15 

Franklin . 

69 

60 

267 

252 

281 

273 

299 

225 

177 

181 

281 

279 

J92 

177 

141 

104 

Hi 

Croon . 

26 

25 

10G 

119 

115 

140 

m 

101 

103 

75 

125 

108 

73 

67 

48 

46 

18 

Harrison . 

62 

75 

26-1 

250 

316 

278 

236 

222 

171 

173 

290 

SSI!) 

269 

219 

198 

127 

10 

UJlHl* . 

106 

132 

485 

468 

612 

557 

610 

555 

525 

517 

958 

703 

609 

480 

534 

323 

20 

Holmes . 

80 

85 

359 

381 

444 

385 

391 

39G 

334 

314 

578 

490 

347 

285 

278 

SOI 

21 

Lwarpicma . . 

11 

4 

17 

33 

40 

45 

35 

20 

19 

30 

75 

54 

83 

33 

49 

12 

22 

Itawamba . 

220 

228 

1, 010 

921 

1, 184 

1, 084 

1,090 

969 

830 

829 

1,276 

1, 193 

753 

641 

483 

448 

23 

Jackson . . . 

49 

53 

201 

228 

232 

252 

182 

194 

143 

157 

270 

251 

181 

149 

130 

77  ; 

24 

Jasper . . . 

107 

92 

484 

457 

584 

515 

494 

429 

370 

346 

548 

471 

359 

322 

236 

170 

25 

Jefferson . . 

28 

36 

162 

161 

193 

185 

179 

187 

147 

171 

326 

246 

237 

160 

142 

99 

26 

Jones  . . . 

43 

27 

243 

220 

204 

240 

186 

229 

156 

109 

244 

240 

152 

130 

94 

83 

27 

Kemper . 

37 

3*3 

465 

421 

497 

426 

454 

420 

337 

357 

529 

477 

330 

293 

222 

isa 

28 

Lafayette . 

121 

123 

592 

506 

713 

645 

698 

639 

516 

545 

84G 

672 

519 

442 

364 

291 

2D 

Lauderdale . 

130 

140 

597 

552 

674 

651 

585 

578 

485 

448 

719 

673 

477 

402 

275 

243 

30 

Lawrence . 

63 

83 

4(18 

384 

485 

448 

414 

351 

284 

282 

476 

472 

313 

206 

223 

157 

31 

Leake . 

135 

101 

435 

406 

534 

476 

463 

456 

356 

3G6 

575 

522 

21)3 

272 

201 

200 

32 

Lowndes . . . 

105 

105 

383 

375 

466 

431 

439 

424 

380 

410 

736 

598 

500 

375 

318 

243 

33 

Madison . 

89 

72 

291 

270 

361 

336 

334 

333 

274 

292 

625 

473 

398 

218 

202 

170 

34 

Marion . . 

,  51 

53 

173 

207  ! 

209 

201 

179 

177 

128 

132 

219 

194 

111 

103 

68 

70 

35 

Marshall . : 

160 

132 

626 

622 

778 

770 

796 

746 

651 

735 

1, 217 

968  j 

793  | 

552 

504 

im 

30 

Monroe . ! . : 

79 

71 

555 

543 

595 

610 

582 

620 

486 

547 

828 

725 

509 

435 

329 

m 

37 

Neshoba . . 

140 

124 

468 

431 

516 

482 

411 

399 

352 

375 

512 

508 

332 

267 

195 

161 

38 

Newton . 

134 

115 

488 

403 

564 

525 

465 

448 

342 

350 

502 

497 

361 

280 

206  ; 

174 

30 

Noxubee . . 

53 

50 

334 

287 

333 

331 

364 

349 

280 

303 

481 

450 

355 

274 

253 

180 

40 

Oktibbeha  .  . . .| 

70 

70 

355 

348 

435  j 

417 

376 

342 

283 

339 

518 

440  j 

305 

254 

215  | 

171 

4.1 

Panola . . 

64 

fJO 

034 

324 

386 

369 

321 

328 

293 

308  | 

646 

455  | 

346 

243 

209 

179 

42 

Perry . 

47 

33 

120 

120  , 

130 

138 

129 

152 

122 

99 

157 

146 

82 

87 

64 

G7 

43 

Pika . . 

69 

62 

507 

470 

490  . 

426 

430 

419 

344 

313 

572 

507 

385  ( 

291 

257  , 

197 

41 

Pontotoc . 

172 

171 

1,005 

953 

1, 117 

1, 137 

1, 108 

1,020 

887  j 

875 

1, 284 

1,207 

784  ' 

709 

538 

461 

45 

llnnlcln . . 

103 

91 

442 

481 

002 

472 

491 

453 

346 

368  | 

618 

538  , 

402 

318 

228 

201 

40 

Scott . 

98 

77 

357 

360 

403 

430 

367 

345 

297 

284 

487 

437  i 

307 

226 

195 

153 

47 

Simpson . 

59 

57 

284 

266  | 

312 

322, 

301 

247 

207 

21C 

283 

304 

190 

177 

141 

118 

48 

Smith . . . 

107 

99 

•  393 

359 

486 

423 

445 

410 

301 

308 

429 

431  ; 

278  ; 

268 

180 

167 

40 

*  Sunflower..., . 

50 

Tullnhntelilo . 

44 

|  36 

181 

177 

204 

201 

183 

153 

ICO 

167 

331 

•  285 

179 

121  , 

142 

98 

51 

Tlppuh . 

327 

249 

1,089 

1, 049  | 

1,270 

1,213 

1,180 

1, 140 

962 

919 

1, 435 

1,435  j 

843 

779 

528 

521 

52 

Tishomingo . 

353 

301 

1,311 

1,212  1 

1, 448 

1, 446 

1,407 

1,320 

1,095 

1, 161 

1,786 

1,656  | 

1, 084 

957 

688 

580 

53 

Tunica . 

17 

13 

46  ! 

59 

63 

G1 

49 

45 

40 

:  so 

133  ; 

74 

94 

47 

43  | 

16 

54 

■\Vaireii . 

82 

73 

447  i 

408 

440 

437 

385 

388 

389 

!  379 

779 

559  | 

550 

44!) 

1  432  | 

227 

55 

*  Washington . 

56 

Way  no . 

22 

11 

135 

113 

154 

124 

1  114 

101 

77 

104 

136  j 

138 

125 

Ill 

85 

Cl 

57 

Wilkinson . . . 

39 

36 

185 

138 

220 

191 

180 

177 

107 

ICO 

198 

222 

|  195 

147 

1  148 

113 

58 

Winston. . . 

61 

51 

428 

393 

431  , 

380 

385 

385  ; 

387 

347 

502 

483 

'  279 

265 

222 

164 

50 

Y; alabiiBha. . . 

!  83 

12J 

445 

395 

,  540 

520 

483 

491  i 

392 

!  481 

807 

610 

1  583 

!  358 

308 

243 

60 

Yazoo  .  . . ,■ . 

63 

84 

340 

i  362 

410 : 

393 

346 

345  1 

293 

291 

611 

4CS 

444 

308 

310 

178 

*  Estimated _ _ 

5,255 

4,  971 

23,547 

22,401 

27, 143  ; 

•  : 

23,  676 

24,870  | 

93, 725 

19.G20 

20, 245 

32, 911 

28, 818* 

31,  StiO 

17, 356 

1-4, 375 

11,164 

Do . 

Bo . . . 

Total. . . 

_ 
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Table  Wo.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


50  ami  under  GO.  60  and  under  70.  70  and  under  80  80  and  under  90.  90  and  under  100.  Above  100.  |  Ago  unkn'n.  Total. 

3~  j  ~  I  jr.  I  P.  M.  I  P.  M.  I  P.  31.  |  F.  I  M.  I  P.  31.  I  pT 


J  Aggregate.  COUNTIES. 


1,401  1,318 

9, 895  2, 088 

3,  908  3, 447 

3.075  2,582 


34 
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FREE  COLORED. 
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FREE  COLORED. 


50  and  under  GO. 

GO  anil  trailer  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  00. 

90  trad  under  100, 

AIjotg  100. 

Agounkn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

3\r. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

f. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

3 

(J 

. 

13 

i  i 

i 

1 

j  I 

oo 

. T  ! 

2 

‘  3 

I 

1 

G 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

.  . 

I 

l  1 

! 

n 

n 

i 

r 

1 

i 

Luinlordulf! ....... 

£ 

,, 

;  -1  : 

1  Limke . . 

I 

1 

3. 

3 

i  -1 

1  Emvndi'ii . . 

; 

j  .1 

Madison . 

3 

1 

Marion . 

1 

i 

3 

8 

M'ai^li  all . 

3 

fi 

Monroe . 

1 

j  3 

Newton . 

i 

1 

a 

0 

12 

;  18 

Oktibbeha . 

I  : 

4 

1 

j  ID 

] 

1 

1.5 

II 

1  £(} 

1‘Iko . . 

1 

1 

4 

!  * 

Pontotoc  . . 

1 

2 

. i  ; 

19 

Slmptmn . .... 

D 

I  '8 

1  Smith . 

!  1 

Tulluhutchlo . 

i  8 

1  13 

Tippah . 

1 

3 

0 

TiBlioioIllBO . 

- 

I 

Wnrron . 

I 

O 

17 

£•' 

Wilkinson. . . 

0 

3 

Winston.... . 

i 

fi 

Yalobusha.. ...... 

. i . 

i 

al 

24 

£0 

IG 

io ! 

G 

4 

3 

G 

3 

3 

i 

s 

372 

401  | 

773 

1 

531 

435 

12 

7,  209 

34,202 

138 

0 

59 

GG 

172 

158 

105 

Bolivar . 

21 

20 

14 

1G 

803 

030 

1,823 

Calhoun . 

198 

11G 

87 

72 

9,087 

48 

4G 

£8 

4 

2,  ISO 

4,197 

233 

72 

:  82  ; 

53 

39 

14  i 

15 

4 

5  i 

x 

4 

g 

2,404 

2, 582 

5, 07G 

Clark . . 

74 

51 

4G 

41 

13 

4 

3 

3 

1 

l 

2,  G65 

2, 420 

5, 085  ■ 

Coahoma . . 

108 

95 

71 

42  1 

13 

14 

3 

3  . 

3 

IG 

15 

3, 949 

4,016 

7, 9G5 

Copiah . . 

19 

17 

14 

17  | 

3 

3 

1 

1 

x 

75  G 

S07 

1,  5G3 

Covington . 

ITS 

194 

!  141 

124 

14 

19 

7 

g 

4 

0 

4 

Q 

G,  90G 

G,  991 

33,987 

Do  Soto . 

74 

70 

54 

45 

1G 

20 

3 

g 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2, 300 

2, 452 

4,732 

Fmnkliu  ......... 

7 

13 

9 

15 

2 

x 

2  1 

1 

1 

322 

383 

705 

Uracil . 

23 

17 

24 

10  1 

4 

4  1 . 

2 

1 

520 

495 

1,015 

Iliuriuon . 
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COUNTIES, 

Under  1, 

1  and  under  0. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  30. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  uuder  40. 

40  and  under  50, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

10 

Hindi! . 

285 

327 

1, 474 

1,5G0 

1,593 

1, 488 

1,504 

1,424 

1, 245 

1,403 

3, 305 

2,213 

1, 346 

1,261 

703 

810; 

30 

Holmes . . . . 

184 

148 

745 

798 

770 

832 

808 

840 

685 

783 

1,337 

1, 331 

718 

723 

417 

381 

21 

Issaquena . . . 

00 

107 

414 

483 

430 

460 

41G 

350 

359 

363 

734 

701 

538 

474 

392 

353 

22 

Itawamba . . . . ... 

GO 

G6 

274 

2G5 

275 

290 

278 

250 

193 

201 

318 

358 

170 

198 

70 

eo 

24 

JaBper . 

50 

68 

333 

318 

379 

346 

358 

33G 

304 

315 

408 

420 

192 

231 

124 

160 

20 

Jones  . 

4 

7 

38 

31 

37 

33 

40 

33 

33 

26 

30 

36 

14 

18 

6 

13 

27 

Kemper . 

28 

31 

503 

42G 

466 

421 

443 

394 

348 

380 

553 

570 

302 

273 

165 

140 

28 

Lafayette . 

102 

Di 

51G 

613 

594 

571 

571 

535 

395 

407 

655 

625 

386 

387 

206 

231 

20 

Lauderdalo . 

72 

70 

314 

364 

380 

401 

3G9 

367 

303 

326 

487 

472 

288 

2G8 

148 

15C 

■jp 

31 

Leake . . . . . 

49 

49 

214 

24G 

244 

209 

212 

193 

173 

269 

303 

136 

156 

92 

96 

32 

Lowndes . 

329 

3G1 

1,203 

1,313 

1, 0G1 

1, 1G5 

1, 093 

1,007 

974 

1,029 

1,  599 

1, 493 

1,  004 

1,  003 

555 

482 

33 

Madison . 

272 

330 

1,178 

1,218 

1, 263 

1,242 

1,198 

1, 187 

1,056 

1, 118 

1, 848 

1,719 

976 

1,005 

650 

691 

35 

Marshall . 

233 

289 

1,201 

1,232 

1,350 

1,288 

1,303 

1, 197 

1, 009 

1,045 

1,781 

1, 665 

884 

945 

539 

527 

36 

Monroe . 

178 

150 

020 

974 

881 

884 

855 

770 

744 

734 

1, 370 

1, 371 

703 

667 

387 

388 

37 

Neshoba . 

36 

3G 

173 

ICO 

225 

1G6 

183 

1G5 

123 

133 

174 

180 

73 

149 

58 

57 

38 

Newton . 

03 

GG 

231 

276 

249 

251 

336 

2G1 

185 

220 

348 

319 

152 

177 

82 

105 

39 

Noxubee . 

102 

182 

1, 126 

1,166 

1,095 

1,122 

1,100 

1,057 

919 

960 

1, 551 

1.48G 

878 

871 

514 

498 

40 

Oktibbeha. . . . 

133 

94 

609 

496 

592 

572 

561 

475 

455 

416 

741 

715 

413 

418 

244 

220 

41 

Panola . . . 

85 

83 

G05 

612 

611 

596 

070 

025 

492 

571 

937 

706 

497 

465 

289 

239 

42 

Perry . . . 

7 

11 

52 

58 

82 

02 

G7 

58 

44 

55 

51 

63 

21 

35 

17 

21 

43 

Pike . 

07 

64 

39G 

406 

411 

301 

371 

392 

302 

322 

424 

397 

242 

250 

120 

153 

44 

45 

Pontotoo . 

78 

113 

92 

125 

502 

476 

592 

528 

644 

532 

.  588 
585 

600 

503 

587 

50G 

414  ; 

410 

4G3 

461 

704 

GC1 

'  659 

689 

374 

417  . 
369  i 

206 

217 

£20 

£06 

46 

Scott . 

4G 

41 

221 

180 

274 

225 

218 

226 

198 

181  , 

266 

271 

142 

158 

87 

85 

47 

38 

39 

193 

1G3 

208 

20G 

188 

176 

134 

143  | 

174 

211 

85 

103 

70 

76 

48 

49 

Smith . . . 

42 

41 

188 

152 

163 

186 

167 

169 

115 

154 

191 

205 

83 

137 

37 

07 

50 

Tallahatchie . . 

7G 

77  , 

29G 

334 

300 

!  321 

359  . 

315 

291 

305 

594 

514 

304 

325 

181 

170 

51 

Tippah . 

103 

82 

100 

BG 

445 

307 

428 

328 

492 

377 

497 

511 

411  ! 

495 

378 

342 

288 

!  389 

319 

548 

437 

614 

43G 

1  324 

208 

340 

285 

|  170 

125 

;  169 

136 

53 

57 

41 

219 

240 

198 

221 

188 

194 

234 

210 

458 

355 

264 

185 

113 

96 

54 

.  .  . 

Warren . . 

^Vflnlnngtnn ...  ... 

!  184 

207 

|  9G0 

917 

745 

639 

!  980 

748 

!  951 

746 

1,480 

1,434 

1,199 

732 

682 

244 

56 

Wayno . 

20 

8 

133 

191 

!  133 

144 

117 

171 

108 

145 

191 

164 

115 

144 

91 

38 

57 

Wilkinson . 

124 

147 

B89 

795 

892 

8Gl 

791 

754 

708 

832 

1, 131 

1, 211 

788 

006 

6G4 

551 

58 

Winston. . . . . 

40 

40 

359 

354 

304 

343 

313 

325 

201 

260 

356 

370 

211 

211 

86 

126 

59 

Ynlahuslm . 

155 

182 

572 

G39 

67G 

739 

690 

G33 

524 

563 

927 

968 

519 

530 

320 

310 

GO 

Yazoo . 

151 

249 

971 

1,065 

950 

1,023 

915 

920 

973 

1,084 

1,  818 

1, 764 

1, 273 

1,095 

715 

538 

5,500 

6,114 

28, 433 

29, 198 

29, 0G9 

2D,  429 

28, 510 

27, 160 

23, 886 

25, 402 

41, 170 

40, 250 

24, 530 

£4, 190 

15,015 

14,378 

*E^tlmntr>rl .... 

Do  .... 

1 

1 

Du.. . 

1 

| 

. j . 

rPefn.1 

1 

1 

i 

! 

_ 

_ 

_ 

INDIAN. 


1  . . . . . . . .  I  . . .  1 


AGGEEGATE. 


5,355 

4,971 

23, 547 

22, 401 

27, 143 

25,  076 

24, 870 

23,725 

19,  620 

20, 245 

32, 911 

28, 818 

21,380 

17,356 

14, 375 

11,164 

9 

5,560 

6 

6,114 

46 
28, 422 

44 

29, 198 

48 
20, 069 

50 
29,  429 

55 
28, 540 

44 
27, 160 

23 
23, 886 

51 

25,402 

. 

64 

41,170 

64 

40,259 

36 
24, 536 

45 

24, 190 

33 

15,015 

37; 

14,278 

Total  slaves . 

Total  slaves,  estimated. . . . 

Total  Indians. . . 

1 

1 

Aggregate ....... _ 

10,824 

11,091 

52,015 

1  51,  &13 

56, 260 

25, 155 

53,466 

50,929 

43,534 

45,698  74,146  j  60,141  45,952  41,591 

29,423 

25,479 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLON  AND  CONDITION. 


WHITE. 

FREE 

SLAVE. 

COUNTIES. 

COLORED. 

. 

t 

'i 

J 

I 

M. 

p, 

Total. 

M, 

P. 

Total. 

§ 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

3M. 

P. 

Total. 

§ 

< 

2,966 
2, 299 

2,682 

2,128 

5, 618 
4, 427 

103 

5, 873 

(1,  838 

7, 023 
3, 780 

13, 881 

165 

411 

20,165 

9 

li7'  jjjju 

10 

a,  2, 'ft 

3, 013 

14,109 
10,471 
9,318 
22,035 
16,420 
13, 723 
15,079 

583 
3,  701 
3,  906 
3, 470 

1, 393 
7,695 
8, 214 
.  7, 338 

1, 393 
7, 695 
8,227 
7, 339 

8,  654 
1, 561. 
12,  416 
8, 138 

^0G 

Calhoun. . 

3, 994 

765 
6,  172 
4,141 

796 
6, 244 
3, 997 

328 

M0 

134 

PM 

202 
1, 392 
940 

1, 823 
13, 808 

3, 8CS 

476 

473 

9,0./ 

Claiborne  . 

1,822 

1,  517 

3, 339 

23 

ot) 

44 

3 

3,383 
5, 695 

5,  658 
S,  238 

n,  7io 
~,  ,i~° 

11, 363 

453 

475 

928 

12,290 

1,  521 

2, 280 

4, 702 

103 

131 

323 

i’’ 

' 'I 

3,900 

3,  532 

7, 433 

3, 759 

l'  311 

nr 

193 

390 

15, 498 

5, 080 
1,8:10 

6, 308 
2,080 
281) 
400 

:m 
10, 360 

IS,  579 
4, 309 
630 

’ 

So 

n* 

,1,  659 

6 

9 

3, 513 
1,  527 
2, 282 
3,  804 
8, 976 
5,816 
587 
14,167 

* 

4, 752 

8,  SC3 

1,526 

2,282 

3,731 

341 

33 

■13 

1, 282 
1, 993 

1,  000 
1,708 
4, 090 
2, 742 

. 

h 

ilU 

3,  J39 

25 

19 

28 

53 

36 

10 

075 
20, 401 
11, 207 
0, 007 
2, 078 

57 

40 

1, 015 

Hinds . . . . 

894 

-ji'ro 

3,  001 

5, 800 
587 
14, 156 

381 

r/ 

lj  718 

A  j]111 

17,  Till 

3,  504 
1,455 
344 
2, 038 
5, 857 
183 
2, 755 

3,403 
1, 533 

167 

270 

170 

337 

550 

7, 244 

7,413 

1,500 

3,442 

1,502 

6,743 
1, 405 
3, 011 
1, 306 
1, 424 
2,799 
4, 177 

c 

U 

170" 

40 

40 

2 

18 

1  ’  nil8 

4,122 

li,  438 

1  MS 

1  ipr 

jj? 

1.7 

35 

il,  005 
373 
0, 303 
0,500 
4, 500 

2,  916 
5, 936 
8,989 
8,224 

2,910 
5, 941 

188 

2,608 

TTO 

14 

3.98 

a'l 

20 

180 

701 

34 

378 

1*  TP 

407 

3,323 

3, 137 
4,812 
4, 300 
2,889 
3, 200 
3,  CIS 
2,  889 

r 

_ 

Lafayette . . . 

* 

7  7 

16  P5 

Laudcrdulo . 

3, 918 
2, 624 
3,000 
3, 243 

! 

* 

8, 225 

2,  266 

2,300  , 
1, 739 
1, 294  ; 

250 

272 

3*  083 

13, 313 

0 

l'~~ 

3,  GOG 
3,056 

Xaako . ..... . 

Lowndes . . . 

6,206 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6, 268 

.1,232 

8,540 
is,  830 

239 

271 

510 

<>,  3S4 

Madison  ........ . 

2, 37.1 

fl,  260 
2,  500 

1  11, 376 

8, 545  | 
.  6,131  . 

l 

5 ‘’61 

8  181  ' 

8  *73 

1,  664 
114 
1,572 
645 

347 

18, 118  , 
2, 185 
17,439 
32,729 
2,212  | 

Marion . . . . 

1,  274 
0,  037 

3,  MB  ; 

1, 220 
0,339 
4, 1(33 
2, 965 

1 

1 

2, 501 
11,384 
8, 554 
6, 331 
6,282 

1,044 
8,  005  . 
6, 124 
917  , 

1,027 
7, 802 
5, 960  j 
948 
1,593  ; 

2,  071 
15, 807 
12, 084 
1,  805 
8, 071 

8T 

60 

780 

391 

180 

8‘->7 

54 

792 

354 

167 

.la- 

4,  KG 
28,623 
21,283 
8,313 
9,601 
20,667 

Marshall . 

Monroo . 

Neshoba . 

3 

3 

C 

8 

9 

Newton . . .  _ 

3,293 

2, 98t> 
2, 450 

1 

3 

Noxubee . 

1  ^  ® '  J 

~ 

1 

L>2 

.  08  | 

\r  !n! 

Oktibbeha  . . | 

2,  782 

2  820 

. 

6 

*  1*' 

**18 

’  ^  |  ; 

^ 

510 

1’  J!|J3 , 

7  C31 

Panola . 

o  4  Jy 

r  oL 

■ 

r  fv>7 

3  011 

o' 

~  . 

40*1 

no? 

8  >rH 

ln^l 

Perry . . 

948 

3  280 

"oiO 

1  1  fir8 

* 

' 

10 

1  grs 

1  *  *  'rm 

' '  qTi  ' 

if  jz. ' 

* 

' 

. 

739 

2,  COG 

Pike . 

2, 888 
7,023 

ri7r 

r 

°r  1 

f '  OQ0 

Pontotoc  . . . . 

7,  491 

14,513 
6, 530 
6, 180 

11 

14,  517 
B,  532 
5, 180 
3, 756 

0  001 
j  3, 484 

O  OQ«-J 

3, 413 

1  r01 
6,899 
0,  773  j 
2,757 

312 

°11 

383 

131 

697 

4  933 
7, 596 

22, 113 
13,  G3  5 

8, 133 

Rankin  ......  . . . . 

3,  412 
2,713 

Scott . 

2,467 

' 

1  i 

~ 

1, 429  | 

1  2,  081  | 

1,  328 

91 

111 

202 

2,959 

fiimpsnn 

1,  915 
2, 81.7 
002 

5.1 

Smith . . 

s,  ms 

500 

1,303 

7,878 

|  5, 435 

1, 103 
2, 835 

' 

3 

12  | 
8 

1, 118  | 

2, 199  j 

60 

3  07 

65 

143 

125 

310 

|  2, 193 

3,  917 
5,054 

6  331 

7,m 

5,019 

*  Sunflower . . . i 

0 1 

1, 102 
2, 836 

|  1, 800 

1  01c 

1,726 
2, 177 

1  885 
3, 526 

200  | 
302 

19.1 

324 

391 

626 

Tallahatchie . 

1, 532 

8  328 

7,890 
22,550 
24, 149 
4.3C3 
00,096 
15,079 

Tippah . 

j  8  ' 

! 

!  ^ 

Tishomingo _ 

19  159 

6 

3  j 

' 

0  00  \ 

4, 414 
3, 110 
10, 251 

0^7 

567 

4,981 

3,483 

13,763 

14,467 

1,947 

Tunica-... . 

515 
3, 704 
612 

924 

368  : 
3,132 

883 

10  3  fS 

883 
6, 933 

0  joy 

!  1, 652 

6, 091 
6,721 
879 
6,21C 

\  1,458 

4, 160 

199 
1, 700 

000 

174 
1, 812 

373 
3, 512 

Wiu’ron . . . . 

♦Washington ......  ...... 

1  6, 806 

15 

23  | 

C7 

Wnyiie  . 

820 

1,  744  . 

1,744 

993 

1,872 

48’ 

27 

75 

3,001 

Wilkinson  .. 

13, 132 
4, 223 

15,933 

9,811 

10,932 

22,373 

Winston.... . . 

^5 

1, 318 

2  688 

l'°  ' 

5  i 

17 

g 

22 

2, 801 

6, 271 

32,487 

,  ^ 

320 

209 

630 

Yalobusha . . 

3  9G8 

u,u83 

0 

7,421 

4, 447 

1, 960 

3  793 

o.31 

9,  531 

Yazoo . .  . . I 

3, 075 

«  58^ 

r  q- 

4  \ 

,v 

C 

8,  011 

16, 192 

ft 

300 

16  716 

j, 

5,  Go7 

8,181 

U.) 

*  . 

Total . . . . 

186, 275 

167  ff>8 

304,  674 

201,  458 

108,555 

400,013 

17, 843 

30  618 

436,  G3J 

791,305 

1 

353,  J01 

373 

401 

773 

18, 

3,61 

Note.— 2  Indians  included  in  white  population.  Note.— Of  the  free  colored  population,  292  are  male  and  309  aro  female  mulattos* 


♦Estimated. 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


Brookhuveu .  Lawrence 

Carroll  to  a .  Carroll . . . 

Canton .  Mud  Ison  - 

Clinton .  HiiulH - 

Columbus . . . .  Lowndes  . 

Payot  t  e . . .  J  effertion . 

Gieensborougli . . . . . .  Choctuw . 

Holly  Springs . .  Marshall . 

Jackson .  ITinds _ 

Lexington .  Holmes . . . 

Liberty .  Amite - 

Monticell o  . . . . .  Lawrence 

Natchez . . .  Adams  . . . 

Port  Gibson .  Claiborne. 

Ilay  mond . . .  Hinds  — 

llodncy .  Jeflerson . 

Vicksburg . .  "Warren  . . 


Table  No.  4.— FBEE  POPULATION,  NATIVE 


I 

SLAVE 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

C38 

182  ; 

170 

358 

358 

780 

109 

Not! 

191 

defined. 

SCO 

1, 718 

732 

858 

1, 500 

23S 

40 

G1 

101 

244 

31  | 

48 

79 

1,913 

520 

554  ! 

1, 074 

2,120 

488 

583 

1,071 

504 

179 

204  | 

383 

287 

80 

80 

ICO 

119 

50 

52 

102 

4,480 

3,009 

1,133 

2, 132 

915 

232 

30  6 

538 

341 

99 

118 

217  j 

333 

80 

74 

15J  | 

3, 189 

C94 

70S 

1,402  j 

,  BY  COUNTIES. 

Adams . . 

Amite . . 

Attala. ......... 

Bolivar . 

Calhoun . 

Carroll . . . 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw . 

Claiborne  - 

Clark . . 

Coahoma . 

Copiah . . 

Covington . 

De  Soto . 

Franklin . 

G  re  ono . . 

‘Hancock . 

Harrison . 

Hiuds . 

Holmes . . 

Issaquena . . 

Itawamba . . 


2, 208  4, 408 

2, 009  4, 307 


Jasper . 

Jefferson . 

Jones  .......... 

Kemper . 


Lauderdale . 

Lawrence  . . 

Leake.. . 

Lowndes  ....... 

Madison . 

Marion . . . i 

Marshall _ _ _ 


3,  700  7, 084  . 

3, 882  8. 113  0 

3, 459  7, 290  1 

5, 408  U,  477  . 

1,430  3,085  6 

2, 693  5,  034  1 


4, 233  9, 234 

1,051  3,403 


741  1,520  . 

1, 000  2, 282  . 

1, 523  3, 107 

3, 892  8, 344 


6, 733  14, 070 
1,395  2,793 

2, 982  6, 304  - 

1, 294  2,  705 


4, 155  8, 909  4 

3,892  8,097  1  . 

2, 580  5, 382  1 

2, 990  6, 231  . 

3, 190  0, 717  . 

2, 275  4,  977  . 

1,220  2,489  . 

5,257  10,966  3 


Estimated. 
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Table  No.  4, — FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


Monroe, . . 

Neshoba . 

Newton . 

Noxubee  - 

Oktibbeha.. -- 

Panola . 

Perry . 

Pike . 

Pontotoc . 

Pankin . 

Scott . 

Simpson . 

Smith . 

*  Sunflower... 
Tallahatchie  . 

Tippah . 

Tishomingo. . . 


Warren . 

^Washington  . 

Wayne . 

Wilkinson  .  . . 

Winston . 

Yalabusha . . . 
Ynzoo . 


UJ 

vTITEP 

STATES. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

V.  J  Total. 

4,331 

4, 147 

8,478 

o 

6 

8 

1 

. i  i 

3, 144 

2,  950 

6,004 

2,  G3T 

2,  440 

5,127 

2,761 

2, 510 

5,301 

4 

8 

IS 

2 

4!  6 

2,761 

2,411 

5,172 

3, 101 

2, 759 

5,800 

8 

7 

15 

7 

4  j  11 

7, 425 

7,005 

14,460 

2 

2 

9 

. 1  2 

3,348 

3,101 

6,449 

1 

1 

2 

. . 

7 

5  i  12 

2,803 

8,614 

5,417 

3 

S  I  8 

i  ™ 

8, 304 

7,859 

16, 163 

3 

2 

5 

. 

2 

6  ,  8 

9, 684 

9,198 

18,882, 

6 

3  9 

503 

368 

871 

3.31G 

2,739 

5,855 

1 

1 

2 

14 

21  ;  35 

612 

600 

1,212 

1, 411 

1,304  ; 

2, 715 

3 

7 

10 

3 

10  12 

2,853 

|  2,674 

5,527 

2  ' 

3  5 

3,  CCS  ! 

3,402 

7,070 

1  ' 

1 

3 

2  5 

2, 871  ! 

2, 489 

5, 3G0 

.  180, 303 

101,082 

345, 315 

79 

91 

170 

292 

309  601 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


M.  t\  Total.  M.  F.  [Total,  M.  F.  Total.  | 


note.— 2  Indians  Included  in.  white  population. 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


Agents . 

Agricultural  implement  makers. 

Ambro  typists . 

Apprentices  , . 

Architects . 

Artists  •  . . . . 

Auctioneers . 


130 

2 

3 

170 


*15 

7 


Bakers . 

Bankers..... . . 

Bmik  officers . 

Barbers . . 

Barkeepers . . . 

Uusket- makers. . . . 

Bellows-m  itkera . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers - 

Blacksmiths . . 

Boarding-house  keepers 

Bontmon . 

Boiler-makers . . 

Bookbinders . 

Bookkeepers . 

Booksellers . . . 

Bottlers . . 

Browers . 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers . . . 

Bridge-builders . 

Brokers  . . . 

Builders . . . . 

Button-makers . . . . 

Butchers . . 


54 

20 

8 

40 

91 

2 

10 

793 

m 

112 

3 

4 

27 

3 


201 

45 

17 


01 


Cabinet-makers . . . 

Carders . 

Carpenters . 

Carriers  . . . . 

Carters . 

Calkers . . . 

Chair-makers . 

Chandlers  . . 

Charcoal  burners . . . . 

Cigar-makers . . . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers. 

Clerks . 

Clergymen . . . 

Coach-makers . 

Collectors... . . 

Commissioners  . . . 

Commission  merchants . . . 

Confectioners . . 

Contractors . 

Coopers  . . 

Curriers . 


153 

5 

2,100 

41 

20 

5 
1G 

4 

6 
G 


t,  895 
GD3 
199 
9 
4 

10 

57 

57 

28 

2 


Dnguerryotyplstfl. 

Dairymen . . 

Dancing-masters . 

Dealers. ... _ _ 

Dentists ......... 

Distillers . 

Drivers . . . 

Drovers . . . 

Druggists . 

Dyers . . 


29 

3 

3 

13 

103 

3 

53 

15 

150 

7 


Editors. . . 
Engravers 


OCCUPATIONS, 


Factory  hands . 

Farm  laborers . 

Finishers . 

Fishermen . 

Flour  dealers . 

Fouudorymon  — . . 

Fruiterers . . . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Gag-fltters . 

Gas-makers., . 

Gate-keepers  . . 

Grocers . 

Gunsmiths . 

Harness-makers . 

1-Iattors . . . 

Hoyso  dealers . 

Hosiers . . . 

Housekeepers . . . 

Hunters . 

Ico  dealers . 

Innkcopovs  . 

Insurance  officers . 

Iron-workers . 

Japauncrs . 

Jewelers  . . . . 

Joiuors . 

Judges  . . 

Knitters . -  • 

Laborers . . . 

Laundresses . 

Lawyers . -• 

Livery-stablo  keepers . 

Locksmiths . . 

Lumbermen . 

Lumber  merchants . 

Machinists . . . 

Mautun-mukers  - .  - - . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners . 

Marketmcn . 

Masons,  (stono  and  brick)  - . . 

Mast-makers . 

Matrons . . 

Mechanics . . 

Merchants . 

Midwives, . 

Millors . 

Milliners .  . . 

Millwrights . 

Minors . 

Model-makers . 

Moulders . 

Musicians . 

Music-Bellers . 

Music-toachors . . 

Nogro  traders. . 

Nurses  . . * . 

Officers,  (public) . 

Ostlers . . . 

Overseors . 


OCCUPATIONS, 


45, 308 
7,972 
16 
26 
2 
4 

26 


189 

13 

4 

G 


00 


100 

27 

4 


339 

7 


2 


Painters . 

Pattern-makers . . . 

Peddlers.. . 

Photographers .... 

Physicians.... _ 

Piano-forte  makers 

Piano-tuners . 

Pilots... . 

Planters.,,..-.... 

Plasterers  . 

Plough-makers . . . 

Plumbers . 

Potters . 

Printers . 

Produce  dealers... 

Professors . 

Publishers . 

Pump-makers _ _ 

Railroadmen . 

Refectory  keepers- 


303 
'  17 
96' 
8 

1,708 

2 

2 

19 

3,098 

96 

3 

2 

9 


45 


3 

2 

4GG 

54 


220 

2 

20 

3 

37 

n 

KG 


7,  lie 
35 
620 
82 
2 
42 
4 

225 

70 

8 

02 

114 
2 
3 
943 
],  714 
27 


Saddlers . . . 

Sawyers . 

Seamstresses . 

Servants . . 

Shinglo-nmkoi’R . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Shoemakers . 

Silversmiths . . 

'Speculators  - .  * - ....... 

Stoaraboatmon . 

Stono  and  marble  cutters. 

Storekeepers . 

Students . 

Surgeons . 

Surveyors . 

Tailors . 

TailorosBes . 

Tanners . 

Touchers . 

Teamsters . . . 

Telegraph  operators . 

Tinsmiths . 1 

Traders . . . 

Trimmers . . 

Turners . 

United  States  officers. 
Upholsterers . . . . 


210 

108 

491 

416 

53 

7 

485 

47 

(i 

16 

44 


2,242 

2 

29 

220 
4 
g:j 
I,  624 
151 
29 
116 
122 
20 
7 

95 

9 


225 

146 

81 

17 

4 

50 

8 

87 

9 

17 


■Wafer-makers . 

Watchmen . 

Watch-makers . 

WnaverB  . . 

Weighmastors . — 

Wheelwrights  . . . 

Wiuo  and  liquor  dealers. 

Wood  cutters . 

Wood  dealers . . 

Wool  dealers . 

Well  diggers . 


7 

31 

50 
122 

58 

336 

4 

48 

0 

2 

51 


Oilier  occupations  and  unknow  r 
Total . 


G1 


93, 298 


35 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  6> 

D.  60  and  under  7i 

0. 1  70  and  under  8 

0.  j  80  and  under  9 

0.  90  and  under  11 

90.  Above  1QC 

).  |  Age  unkn’j 

I 

a.  Total. 

“ 

H. 

F. 

J  H. 

l  R 

M. 

P. 

M. 

|  p. 

J  M. 

1  F. 

! 

J  M. 

P. 

l  F 

SI. 

1  1 

Sli 

8 1  if>: 

3  71 

r 

1  Si 

11 

r 

t  i 

J  | 

j 

!  3,994 

1  5,065 

2, 024 
i  3,254 

3,788 

8, 436 
10, 949 

281 

5  J8< 

L  :  13( 

)  :  107 

41 

3( 

)  i 

r  ; 

3 

il  : 

3  j . 

A,,“l‘ . 

10s 

3  C[ 

)  4£ 

1  S3 

i  1C 

1C 

)  A 

i  i 

L  . 

1 

15E 

i  U£ 

)  7i 

l  54 

IE 

21 

i  i . 

1 

6,909 

isc 

)  111 

Gt. 

t  54 

sc 

12 

!  4 

? 

'  : 

i ! . 

..1 . 

1 

31 

?  2C 

5  14 

7 

2 

1  l 

1,  738 

B“i,jr . 

133 

1  11C 

1  68 

I  •  42 

15 

8 

0 

3 

i  i 

3,635 
4,416 
3, 604 

3,130 

B“rfon . 

181 

133 

t  83 

i  ■  77 

S7 

14 

11 

2 

. i . 

i . 

1 

C  70S 
8, 460 

. 

131 

123 

73 

71 

20 

1G 

4 

4 

3 

|  | 

3,522 
6,822 
9,916 
1, 331 
2, 247 
6,081 
2,309 

„  . 

359 

314 

212 

148 

76 

51 

17 

13 

.1  1 

14,399 
21, 799 
2,837 
4, 81 0 

435 

344 

194 

141 

51 

44 

8 

14 

3 

:  . I  1 

2 

3 

l 

11,883 

51 

34 

26 

20 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

IOC 

j  71 

48 

43 

17 

10 

4 

2 

. i . 

^  . 

356 

297 

195 

115 

58 

51 

11 

6 

2 

! 

.  26 

6,814 

84 

71 

35 

31 

10 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1  ^ 

344 

294 

358 

114 

32 

39 

g 

8 

-.j 

3 

13, 961 
8,692 

Capo  Girardeau. . . 

17G 

139 

83 

58 

24 

17 

4 

.] . 

4,086 

4,082 

1 

108 

ISO 

71 

71 

18 

21 

2 

2 

4,099 

625 

3,279 

5,153 

21 

20 

17 

11 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1,200 
6,420 
9, 072 
5, 262 
11, 216 
9, 525 
6, 685 

r  “ . 

Ji 

119 

105 

59 

56 

16 

10 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3, 141 
4, 519 
2,606 

Cp(lm<  . 

n 

222 

173 

91 

76 

26 

18 

5 

2 

1 

* 

85 

78 

37 

40 

18 

13 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

~ 

296 

215 

118 

76 

23 

29 

4 

5 

4 

2 

1 

5,048 
5,044 
3, 610 

;; 

254 

196 

154 

101 

39 

25 

4 

3 

1 

•I,  481 
:i,075 

0 

154 

109 

57 

54 

25 

20 

5 

2 

1 

229 

1G0 

122 

87 

35 

23 

3 

8 

408 

309 

197 

148 

46 

IS 

11 

2 

6, 390 
2,712 
3,257. 
2,841 

33, 528 
5,640 
6,721 
5, 777 

. 1 

113 

97 

72 

42 

19 

19 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2,928 

a,  m 

2, 936 

122 

ill  : 

71 

48 

23 

11 

o 

4 

1 

1 

107 

89 

50 

47 

21 

17 

Tlnllno 

199 

148 

97 

68 

1C 

4 

3 

jjimns. ........... 

3( 

97 

G9 

41 

39 

21 

11 

4 

2 

2, 606 
2,850 

2,415 

2,018 

1, 363 

2, 365 
7,611 

5  081 

Daviera  .......... 

T)«  Trnl li 

127 

104 

42 

37 

13 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5, 498 
2,414 

4, 855 
16, 405 

33 

34 

35 

36 

47 

33 

20 

12 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1,251 

84 

54 

36 

25 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2, 490 
8,851 

4  571 

442 

•341 

218 

1C2 

63 

45 

11 

10 

1 

Franklin 

286 

224 

93 

76 

23 

14 

o 

1 

209 

172 

100 

85 

23 

21 

4 

6, 248 

5, 614 

11,862  ; 

Gentry 

256 

211 

133 

134 

37 

28 

3 

7 

140 

122 

69 

62 

23 

10 

3 

3  • 

3 

3,  936 

5, 519 

4, 581 

2, 382 

3, 311 

5, 244 
1,610 
2,970 

10,282 

3,480 

5, 218 
6,837 

4,  461 

3, 6G0 
5,052 
4,039 
2,121 
2,930 

4, 742 

1, 523 
2,559 
8,600 
3,053 
4,545 
5,906 
3,975 
2,398 

6, 257 

4, 210 

7,596 
10, 001 
8,620 

4,‘ 503 
6,241 

0, 986 
3,133 

C!  run  fly 

*»o 

41) 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

204  ; 

145 

83 

73 

26 

18 

5 

4  . 

ITarr  farm 

222 

166 

77 

48 

13 

11 

4 

4 

1 

no 

77 

40 

22 

15 

17 

1 

2  . 

Ilir  k  my 

128 

107 

60 

41 

18 

21 

2  | 

2 

i 

Holt. . . 

223 

207 

175 

141 

50 

40 

11 

9 

1 

1 

50 

40 

23 

14 

4 

2 

1 

3  * 

Howell 

127 

82 

58  ; 

41 

21 

8 

4 

3  . 

1  . 

423  ' 

333  : 

168 

135 

36 

47 

12 

15 

4  • 

18,882 

.Turk  Knn 

142 

105 

62 

41 

8 

11 

1 

4  - 

3 

1 

247 

1(55 

111 

83 

33 

ID 

6 

2 

2 

4 

4 

9,763  . 
12,743  . 
8,430 
4,875 
13,688 

Tpfffli'finii 

285 

216 

138 

89 

36 

31 

6 

10  . 

TolniRon  . 

228 

146 

76 

69 

26 

26 

3 

1 

1 

4  * 

1  , 

52 

106 

71 

46 

42 

12 

11  . 

1 

1 

1 

1  . 

13 

7 

4 

2,477 

7,431 

4,343 

5,887 

0,003 

4,501 

3,674 

7,180 

2,717 

2,495 

r>noli>r1n 

53 

343 

246 

159 

118 

46 

41 

12 

9  . 

1 

4 

Lafayette . 

182 

143 

86 

80 

30 

ID 

6 

3 

*  t 

1  . 

1 

8,559 

55 

343 

233 

122 

93 

26 

25 

9 

1  . 

1  . 

r  nwiw 

5fi 

266 

226 

140 

114 

53 

36 

5 

6 

1 

1  . 

5,344 

4, 008 

3, 138 
fi,  493 
2,462 
2,335 

11,347 

8,509 

0,812 

13,673 

5,179 

r.iiipoin 

180 

131 

74 

51 

23 

16 

7  j 

1  . 

[Jim . .  | 

58 

ICQ 

107 

70 

50 

21 

13 

5 

1  .. 

1 

Livingston. . j 

314 

226 

120 

84 

26  • 

39 

15  1 

1  .. 

GO 

61 

62 

114 

83 

55 

42 

31 

19 

1  1 

4  . . 

1  .. 

MnAiKnn 

00 

75 

41 

32 

14 

8 

8 

3  .. 

w 

454 

330 

175  ’ 

148 

48 

?7 

1  !f 

7 

fl  .. 

8,402 

2,091 

7,330 

1,866 

15,732 

3.957 

[Wpvfoii 

63 

91 

60 

38  ■ 

-  19 

? 

i 

.. 

i 

4 

McDonald . . 

64 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 
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COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

.... 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10.  j 

1 10  and  under  15. 

15  and.  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  SO.  j 

M. 

F. 

31. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

i  f. 

i 

M. 

F. 

65 

Mercer . . . 

210 

196 

734 

710 

752 

765 

j  644 

612 

527 

477 

787 

714 

539 

462 

347 

269 

66 

Miller . 

ISO 

120 

539 

454 

509 

534 

|  483 

449 

373 

405 

571 

514 

319 

325 

220 

213 

er 

Mississippi . 

69 

G7 

246 

19G 

375 

244 

|  243 

223 

240 

211 

476 

345 

329 

188 

181 

115 

68 

Moniteau . . 

178 

139 

638 

716 

753 

674  ; 

!  606 

580 

526 

525 

899 

781 

585 

487 

372 

288 

69 

70 

71 

Monroo . 

136 

116 

840 

796 

868 

781  | 

786 

770  | 

755 

649  | 

1,171 

1,  011 

659 

5C6 

453 

m 

Morgan . . . 

140 

126 

543 

521 

547 

553 

483 

465 

453  , 

411 

720  I 

596 

453 

400 

338 

259  [ 

72 

Now  Madrid. . 

71 

62 

248 

232 

2D7 

250 

272 

236  | 

237 

176 

496 

359 

277 

180 

155 

97 

73 

74 

75 

Newton . . . . 

142 

158 

602 

607 

665 

702 

617 

621 

482  | 

526  i 

875  1 

714 

496 

430 

358 

27C 

Oregon . 

57 

67 

218 

194 

248 

246 

!  243 

208 

166  j 

173 

264 

234 

169 

|  150 

109 

80 

76 

77 

78 

Osago . 

151 

125 

5G5 

518 

562 

sol ; 

520 

473  j 

430 

394 

651 

562 

481 

j  36  9 

346 

254 

Pemiscot . 

42 

50 

183 

190 

185 

192  ' 

178 

191 

150 

138 

317 

230 

171 

|  123 

m 

m 

79 

Perry . 

162 

136 

595 

573 

619 

G18  ■ 

577 

539 

523 

465 

777 

675 

501 

j  383 

340 

277 

80 

Pettis . 

W8 

104 

535 

529 

513 

535 

508 

495 

432 

429 

813 

608 

460 

367 

307 

231 

82 

Plko... . 

243  , 

188  | 

95G 

su 

985 

974  ; 

891 

900 

790 

827 

1,374 

1,250 

869 

792 

643 

519 

S3 

Platte . 

IDl 

198 

1, 001 

1,031 

1, 014  j 

9GG 

1,019 

919 

853 

775 

1,732 

1,234 

1, 041 

758 

714 

500 

81 

Polk . . 

169  ! 

177 

662 

663 

727 

734 

705 

683 

539 

564 

818 

791  | 

502 

4G9 

342 

2D5 

85 

Pulaski . . . 

78 

65 

282 

281 

30G 

299 

281 

259 

221 

210 

3S5 

299 

218 

179 

125 

113 

86 

Putnam . . . 

J.60 

169  i 

729 

702 

743  j 

723 

716 

596 

541 

501 

730 

718 

491 

444 

354  j 

m 

87 

Ralls . 

121 

117 

430 

456 

509 

453  ‘ 

420 

369 

1  413 

367  1 

600 

558 

423 

307 

295  ] 

220 

88 

Randolph . 

139 

331 

577 

544 

690  j 

636 

601 

531 

580 

538  i 

830  1 

708  : 

509 

422 

372 

324 

89 

Hay . 

206 

297 

898 

771 

942 

830 

888 

749 

!  691 

722 

1, 123 

1, 005 

7  00 

577 

504 

392 

90 

Reynolds . . . . . . 

55 

62 

219 

246 

289 

264 

222* 

231 

160 

173 

260 

248  i 

180 

150 

95 

93 

91 

Itiplcy . 

76 

55 

276 

238 

328 

318 

272 

277 

187 

199 

301 

342  ! 

216  I 

1  173 

135 

105 

92 

St.  Charles . 

259 

246 

962 

914 

920 

843 

876 

788 

754 

704 

1,557 

1, 207 

1, 136 

1  760 

632 

:  509 

93 

94 

95 

St.  Chur . 

St.  Fran . . 

fit*.  Qmwtvipyfi- 

105 

115 

109 

101 

46*1 

4G3 

383 

452 

502 

485  ; 

488 

488 

466 

419 

404 

417 

410 

350 

345 

312 

584 

583 

518 

537 

320 
351  | 

307 

326 
j  4J4 

256 

257 

203 

185 

23,1 

96 

St.  Loui.1 . 

3, 643 

3, 657 

11, 720 

11,480 

9,578 

9,826 

7,565 

7,336 

7,377 

!  8,745 

23, 834 

20,212  | 

19, 959 

!  13,415 

9,305 

6,155 

97  . 

Saline . 

m , 

151 

703 

605  j 

700 

680 

634  , 

Oil 

535 

052 

1, 065 

793 

685  j 

!  486 

430 

342 

98 

Schuyler . . 

118 

136 

518 

515 

546 

495 

489 

470 

379 

1  364 

518 

497  : 

358  , 

335 

273 

224 

no 

Scotland . , . 

164 

130 

683 

609 

711 

CG9 

621 

550 

528 

517 

!  741 

G89 

520  | 

439  , 

352 

281 

100 

Scotfc . .  . . 

Di) 

89 

318 

320 

376 

365 

350 

308 

253 

262 

473 

379 

302  j 

238  | 

200 

ISO 

101 

Shannon  . 

1  30 

36 

170 

168 

181 

199 

218 

145 

129 

139 

183 

170 

128 

119 

73 

68 

102 

Shelby . 

86 

80 

410 

417 

447 

448 

430 

390 

.  377 

370 

727 

585 

!  449 

327 

273  ; 

221) 

103 

Stoddard . . . 

148 

139 

523 

510 

638 

596 

611 

551 

433 

473 

!  695 

700 

423 

358 

245 

207 

104 

Stone . . . 

55 

57 

190 

163 

190 

193 

178 

159 

158 

134 

202 

183 

130 

118 

84 

66 

105 

Sullivan . 

169 

154 

736 

708 

736 

734 

658 

615 

460 

512 

761 

733 

'  497 

43G 

338 

274 

106 

Toney . 

66 

44 

251 

279 

292 

299 

267 

257 

182 

229 

304 

304 

137 

141 

117 

10J 

107 

Texas . 

126 

114 

476 

445 

535 

451 

446 

406 

323 

315 

522 

484 

315 

297 

218 

186 

108 

Vernon  . . 

85 

80 

335 

313 

360 

361 

325 

295 

272 

249 

522 

449 

289 

208 

155 

134 

109 

Warren . 

142 

'  122 

510 

529 

597 

549 

528 

456 

410 

350 

733  i 

595 

563 

413 

353 

285 

110 

Washington. . . 

149 

158 

617 

619 

659 

605 

550 

560 

461 

481 

857  | 

737 

549 

429 

336 

235 

111 

Wayne . . 

102 

93 

363 

385 

448 

448 

380 

397 

270 

315 

451  j 

473 

317 

284 

176 

154. 

112 

Webster . . 

118 

112 

516 

486 

553 

575 

511 

521 

374 

408 

543  j 

5*18 

378 

344 

253 

221 

113 

Wright . 

93 

8(5 

337 

341 

370 

365 

336 

326 

245 

246 

365  j 

365 

234 

228 

14! 

120 

Total . . . 

18, 687 

17, 994 

71, 700 

71,712 

7G.G55 

73,856 

67,744 

63,411 

57, 183 

57,224 

108,  970  j 

93, 328 

75,  302  | 

58, 081 

45, 196 

34,234  j 

EEEE  COLOEED, 


1 

Adair . 

r  I 

,1  ... 

1  : 

Andrew . . . . 

3 

2 

* 

1 

3 

Atchison . . . . 

2 

0 

1 

4 

Barry.,-.. . . . ■_ 

0 

1 

1 

5 

Bates  ......  . . . 

~ 

*  1 

n 

G 

Bouton  , . . . 

1 

1 

1 

Boone . . . 

1  1 

3 

r 

o 

«v 

2 

3  j 

3 

1 

2  \ 

4 

5 

8 

1  Buchanan . . . 

o 

2 

2 

5  1 

0 

8 

5 

6 

1 

!  3 

9 

Butloi* . . . 

l  4  : 

3  | 

JO 

Caldwell . . . 
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4  5  9  Adair .  1 

10  11  21 1  Andrew  —  9 

4  8  12  Atchteon .  3 

0  4  10  Barry .  4 

4  4  8  Bates . 5 

0  5  13  Benton. .  li 

24  29  53  Boono . 7 

30  21  51  Buchanan . .  8 

l  1  2  Butler . i» 

1  :  l  2  Caldwell  ...A,...  10 


8  8 
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11 

12 
13 
H 
10  , 
16 
17 
IB 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

35 

37 

38 

39 

40 
-11 

42 

43 
U 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 


64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


COUNTIES.  ! 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5.  J 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M.  j 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Cape  Girardeau . |  l 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

4 

.  ... 

. . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. i 

r'.i/ln  i* 

o_| 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

'2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ulnv . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

a 

-1 

1 

0 

3 

i 

'  3 

2 

4 

3 

13 

2 

4 

2 

8 

3  i 

1 

1 

3 

1 

, 

. 

1 

...  .... 

....  ! . 

. L.  J 

'  i 

. ! . 

. . 

. i . 

* 

2 

j  1 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i  i 

1 

1 

1 

* 

0 

3 

i  1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

o 

4 

4 

5 

4 

1  s 

o 

.... 

1 

0 

0 

„ 

2 

2 

G 

o 

C 

3 

' 

T  nxvia 

o 

2 

3 

1  ..  L 

2 

1 

0 

!  i 

3 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

j 

3 

1 

ITarJon . 

1 

1 

4 

6 

G 

1 

|  i 

4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

10 

12 

4 

o 

1 

i 

3 

i 

1 

L  ! 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

. 

5 

1 

1  j 

n 

1 

1 

0 

x 

. 

4 

6 

r 

Q 

1 

1 

1 

1  4 

Q 

o 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3  1 

1 

2 

! 

Pony . . . 

1 

1  „  i 

i 

. 

1 

0 

3 

Pot.iiS  . . . 

1  x 

i 

1 

Phelps . . . 

. ' . 

1 

. ! . 1 . s 

Pike . 

1 

1  " 

0 

3 

4 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

Piatta . 

3  j 

4 

2  j 

2  i 

5 

3 

a! 

Polk. . 

. i 

x 

1  1 

■  1 

! 

Rails .  ... 

1  i 

° 

1 

!  1 

!  1  , 

1 

3 

1  | 

Randolph. . .  ... 

: 

X 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ruv. _ 

.... 

. i . 

1 

Ripley . 

. . 

0 

St.  Charles . . . . 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

St.Clair . 

1 

1 

St.  Francois . 

1 

1 

4 

5 

9 

12 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2i 

2 

4 

Ste.  Genevieve . 

g 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4  i 

6 

3 

St.  Louis . 

21 

18 

79 

75 

77 

79 

78 

82 

68 

at 

1&5 

205 

Ml 

203 

128 

109 

Saline  -  . . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

J 

1 

a  f 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 
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FREE  COLORED — Continued, 


4 

„ 

6 

Andrew . .. 

!  11 

i  15 

55 

81 

73 

76 

62 

69 

45 

52 

93 

77 

47 

50 

1C 

20 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 

4 

Audrain.  .  . . . . 

14 

1  19 

98 

70 

99 

108 

83 

112 

82 

59 

96 

91 

57 

54 

36 

23 

27 

23 

21 

10 

9 

8 

10 

7 

Bates . * . . 

5 

;  c 

37 

30 

46 

41 

39 

31 

3G 

32 

34 

20 

22 

1:J 

6 

8 

Benton . . — 

10 

!  5 

40 

45 

47 

62 

41 

44 

36 

41 

65 

51 

18 

34 

17 

12  : 

9 

Bollinger . 

4 

8 

18 

12 

24 

19 

24 

15 

22 

18 

19 

23 

6 

10 

0 

6 

10 

Boone  . . . . 

81 

j  97 

385 

405 

403 

425 

371 

363 

322 

387 

457 

405 

330 

252 

157 

128  j 

11 

Buchanan . 

35 

29 

149 

162 

175 

178 

155 

151 

122 

128 

176 

164 

84 

117 

43 

06  ; 

6 

6 

2 

6 

2 

2 

Q 

X 

2 

33 

On!  dwell . 

4 

!  5 

17 

12 

18 

15 

10 

S3 

20 

16 

19 

19 

9 

13 

6 

7: 

:i 

Callaway . . 

69 

j  75 

350 

349 

396 

384 

353 

381 

274 

264 

373 

350 

192 

333 

138 

131  : 

15 

Camden . . . 

3 

|  7 

12 

17 

18 

18 

16 

9 

M 

17 

16 

13 

7 

13 

3 

7  | 

16 

Capo  Girardeau . . . 

20 

j  21 

90 

116 

108 

112 

100 

95 

103 

105 

139 

137 

68 

86 

54 

55: 

17 

Carroll . 

14 

j  29 

62 

84 

77 

77 

85 

96 

61 

73 

112 

92 

51 

42 

30 

38  i 

18  j 

Cass . 

10 

8 

61 

70 

74 

98 

69 

00 

81 

75 

89 

97 

38 

44 

24 

as; 

SO 

Cedar . . . 

1 

1  3 

13 

22 

28 

16 

18 

20 

13 

17 

16 

14 

7 

10 

4 

s! 

SI 

Chariton . 

73 

39 

223 

224 

250 

236 

194 

179 

152 

156 

246 

241 

139 

138 

88  j 

KSj 

22 

Christian . 

1 

!  3 

15 

23 

S3 

14 

18 

12 

13 

10 

22 

30 

10 

20 

3  , 

4  i 

Clark . 

35 

13  I 

24 

Clay . 

35 

42 

271  i 

268  | 

316 

277 

240  ! 

204  j 

105 

333 

378 

192 

169  ; 

84 

124  ! 

25 

Clinton . 

21 

21 

82  | 

87  j 

104 

83 

83  i 

75 

85  | 

64 

103 

119 

53 

52  , 

25  j 

37  j 

26 

Colo . . . 

7 

8 

71 

78  j 

76 

52 

74  | 

81 

44 

62 

86 

87 

56 

57 

33  | 

33 

27 

Cooper . . 

j  73 

Cl 

279 

252  | 

316 

312 

258 

265 

230 

225 

338 

30S 

183 

218 

126  ! 

128 

28 

Crawford . 

3 

2 

17  | 

18 

18 

14 

13 

13 

7* 

'•  8 

12  i 

25 

8 

7  j 

6 

4 

29 

Dado . . . . . 

7 

3 

17  , 

20  | 

34 

23 

38 

27 

20 

32 

•  24  | 

21 

17 

24  , 

5 

10 

30  , 

Dalian.  .  _ 

4 

g 

15 

4 

11 

2 

3 

31 

Daviess  . . . 

7 

7 

28  : 

S3 

37 

37  , 

26 

31 

18 

20  ; 

27 

40  , 

9 

16 

13 

11 

32 

Do  Kalb . 

10 

7  i 

12 

16  j 

11 

14 

9 

8 

13 

13 

3 

5 

3 

;  5 

33 

Dent- . . . 

6 

2 

12 

15 

16 

15 

0 

0 

15 

5 

13 

14 

4 

9 

2 

6  1 

34 

Dunklin . 

4 

4  , 

13  | 

9 

17  | 

13 

12 

16 

10 

16  | 

17 

14  | 

4 

8 

2 

4  1 

i 

35 

36 

Franklin . 

Ga  hp.o  nnYlo- 

22 

1  22  , 

120  | 
6  j 

116 

2 

1  146  j 

j  7  : 

125 

g 

119 

5 

123 

0 

!  98 

3 

74 

5  j 

117 

Q 

1  125  j 

93 

6 

1  97 

6 

49 

42  J 

4  I 

37 

Gentry . . 

2 

7 

|  10 

1  10  ■ 

9 

10 

10 

8 

9 

10 

|  •  11 

1 

9 

2 

4  1 

'8 

Groono . 

29  j 

15 

142 

125 

1  135 

138 

140 

114 

107 

88 

147 

169 

76 

80 

35 

60  j 

39 

Grundy . . 

5 

5 

20 

19 

24 

19 

21 

29 

21 

25 

23 

!  26 

8 

13 

3 

14  j 

40 

Harrison . . 

3 

4 

4 

l . 

41 

!  Henry . 

21 

14 

103 

98 

96 

115 

07 

97 

82 

79 

!  90 

116 

56 

54 

33 

32 

42 

Hickory . 

3 

2 

11 

8 

13 

13 

!  20 

23 

22 

11 

•  18 

18 

3 

3 

3 

10 

43 

Holt . 

5 

7 

18 

SI 

28 

31 

22 

24 

20 

18 

|  32 

■  31 

14 

16 

3 

12 

44 

45 

Howard . i 

Howell. . .  1 

fiG 

; 

109 

464 

478 

526 

476 

44  5 

399 

358 

294 

564 

429 

328 

261 

2 

184 

1 

183 

46 

Iron . j 

3 

3 

27 

28 

27 

37 

21 

26 

16 

17 

16 

24 

5 

20 

13 

»  j 

47 

Jackson . . . i 

78 

76 

316 

285 

325 

293 

298 

288 

237 

261 

353 

322 

179 

223 

89 

117  ; 

48 

Jasper . I 

3 

3 

20 

17 

26 

34 

20 

42 

24 

24 

29 

37 

12 

20 

3 

40 

Jefferson . ' 

8 

8 

35 

36 

57 

36 

41 

30 

37 

40 

55 

46  ! 

30 

27 

23 
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SLAVE. 


36 


ran  JfVi 
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SLAYE — Continued. 


50  and  under  60, 

j  CO  and  under  70, 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Ago  unlc’wu 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

m. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

m. 

r. 

M. 

3?. 

M. 

! 

ar. 

M. 

F. 

ir. 

F. 

.11 

I  8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

.  . 

1G 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

■ 

132 

:::::: 

0 

. 

278 

0 

1 

. ! . .  1  . .. 

231 

' 

30 

Cl 

61 

42 

G3 

30 

" 

. 

25 

72 

63 

11 

13 

24 

64 

5 

0 

1 

238 

Miller . 

65 

IB 

49G 

1,010 

66 

13 

1 

68 

0‘ 

. 

805 

1,  647 

69 

8 

329 

649 

70 

23 

4 

72 

...... 

65 

62 

127 

Nodaway...... ... 

73 

10 

26 

74 

0 

143 

250 

75 

* 

21 

43 

76 

135 

133 

268 

77 

. 

358 

381 

739 

Ferry . 

78 

13 

994 

888 

1, 882 

Fettle . 

79 

. 

44 

40 

84 

Phelps . 

80 

1 

4, 055 

Pike . . 

81 

. 

1,671 

1, 642 

3,313 

Flat  to . 

82 

" 

239 

273 

512  j 

Polk . 

83 

3 

3  | 

24  i 

32 

56 

Fulnski . 

!  84 

2 

10  1 

21 

31 

1  Putnam . 

85 

30 

10  I 

25 

3 

3 

896  | 

895 

1,791 

Ralls . 

86 

31 

40 

on 

2 

4  ' 

1 

1,301 

1,  318 

2,619 

Randolph... ... . . . 

87 

23 

45 

17 

9 

3 

2 

1,050 

997 

2,0-17 

Itny . 

88 

x 

12 

2G 

38 

Reynolds . 

89 

40 

38 

78 

Ripley. . . 

90 

43 

40 

14 

22 

4 

1, 103 

1,  078 

2,181 

St.  Charles . 

91 

7 

7 

7 

1 

1 

272 

302 

574 

St.  Clnlr . 

92 

10 

11 

14 

11 

1 

1 

449 

428 

877 

St.  Frunqois . 

93 

14 

12 

10 

11 

1 

1 

1 

i 

21)9 

318 

C17 

!  Sto.  Genoviovo ... 

94 

91 

129 

51 

GO 

11 

17 

3 

G 

3 

3 

. j 

1 

1, 944 

2,402 

4, 343 

St.  Louis .......  .. 

95 

32 

16 

15 

2 

3 

2,583 

2, 293 

4,876 

Saline . 

96 

iO 

1 

x 

0 

10 

20 

39 

Schuyler ......... 

97 

x 

2 

'  ‘i 

1 

71 

GO 

131 

Scotland . 

98 

7 

9 

3 

3 

] 

. 1 . 

'  i 

256 

247 

503 

Scott . 

99 

. 1 

i 

7 

6 

13 

Shannon  . 

100 

4 

8 

... . 

i 

j 

380 

344 

724 

Shelby . 

101 

2 

1 

1 

"'1 

1 

l 

104 

111 

215 

Stoddard . 

102 

1 

i 

7 

9 

16 

Stono . 

103 

2 

. 1 

. 1 . 

1 

50 

53 

102 

Sullivan . 

104 

1 

.1 

. 1 . 

j 

33 

49 

82 

Taney . . . 

105 

1 

1 

l 

28 

28 

56 

Texas . 

106 

g 

1 

j 

I 

66 

70 

136 

Vernon . . . 

107 

16 

17  ! 
1 

6 

10 

1 

2 

i 

i 

520 

514 

1,034 

Warren . 

108 

30 

17 

6 

1 

■  | 

. i . 

528 

500 

3,028 

Washington . 

109 

‘ 

1 

1 

1 

124 

137 

261 

Wayne . 

110 

t 

2 

1 

• 

103 

117 

220 

Webster . 

in 

1 

1 

i 

29 

37 

6G 

Wright . 

112 

11  1 

1,659 

1,881 

785 

942 

253 

327 

85 

104 

29 

45 

10 

28 

.| 

2 

57,360 

57,571 

114, 931 
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INDIAN. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  BO. 

20  ami  under  HO. 

110  mul  tuuU'i'  -in. 

40  and  under  5tl 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

- 

I 

1 

' 

•  JiickBon . 

i 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

4 

Wright . 

l 

i 

Total . 

I 

1 

4 

3 

0 1 

3 

2 

— 

_ J 

- _ 

AGGREGATE. 


1 

3 

Total  whites . 

Totul  free  colored . 

18,  C87 

35 

1,  752 

17,004 

33 

7*1, 700 

1G2 

71,  712 

171 

76, 655 

180 

73, 850 

173 

0, 314 

67, 744 

155 

8,  013 

4 

03, 411 

185 

57, 183 

137 

57, 224 

171 

108, 970 

277 

93,  328 

301 

75, 302 

228 

58, 081. 

21)3 

45,  ISO 

34,  231 

200 

4 

Total  Indiana . . 

1 

X  ; 

3 

8, 530 

7,  053 

6, 835 

10, 187 

0, 407 

5,  021 

(J,  Oil) 

3, 240 

3,  610 

1 

! 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Aggregate . . . 

20,474 

|  10,832  | 

83  386 

83, 343 

70, 510 

72, 138 

04, 375 

— J 

80  408  j 

86  301 
86,304 

04,  231 

110, 437 

103, 128 

81,151 

64,303 

48, 081 

38, 1)1)3 
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INDIAN. 


50  rind  under  60.  j  60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  .00. 

00  and  under  100.  Above  100, 

Ago  unk’wn. 

Total. 

Aggregate 

— 

AT. 

P.  M. 

F,  . 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H, 

F.  :  11. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

| 

1 

Gasconade . 

i 

1 

in 

10 

7 

17 

Jacksou . . 

2 

i  i 

| 

1  j 

1 

1 

Vernon . . 

Wright . 

3 

4 

!  j 

”1 . 

l 

— 

I 

13  1 

i 

1 

— 

1 

7 

20 

AGGREGATE. 


23,  870 

18, 402 

10,  751 

8,  G82 

3, 090 

2,581  |  010 

533 

83 

C5  j  14 

13 

273 

152 

5G3, 131 

500,358 

1  1,003,480 

Total  whites . 

j 

1 

133 

1G8 

307 

100  ( 

22 

43  j  5 

17  | 

4 

6  j  5 

5 

2 

1  I,  G97 

1  1, 875 

3, 573  | 

Total  free  colored. 

2 

1,  C59 

1,881 

785 

042 

253 

327  j  85 

104 

29 

43  j  10 

! 

28 

3 

2 

57, 360 

57, 571 

114, 931 

Total  slaves . 

3 

I 

13 

7 

20 

Total  Indians.....  j 

4 

25,  662  | 

20,5*11 

11,  C46 

9, 724 

3,375 

2,951  j  701  J 

654  j 

116 

ns ;  20 

46 

278 

154 

622, 201 
_  1 

559, 811 

1,182,012 

* 


S'F  vi  z&fe  <  -;f  *ril- 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


WHITE. 

miee  colored. 

$ 

SI 

jAYE. 

- - 

COUNTIES. 

BLACK.  i 

MULATTO, 

1 

i 

1 

1 

MLLA“ 

O. 

1 

U. 

. 

F. 

j  Total.  51 

F.  jTotal.j  M 

F.  jTota 

'•  1 

1 

hr. 

P.  |  Total 

hr. 

F. 

Total 

1 

& 

1 

A(1n4i.  1  ■  Wi 

I  1 

i 

~ 

Andrew . 

.  5, 88 

5,06. 

10, 949 

5  11  j 

6  10 

21 

8, 445 
10, 970 

3^ 

341 

4 

36 

J  70; 

71 

1C 

102 

11 

176 

8G 

689 

8,531 

11,830 

Audrain . 

.  3,  GO. 

3,25* 

6,909  .. 

1  3 

12 

4,  590 

24 

33 

57 

1 

59 

4, 649 

Harry.. . 

.  3, 95C 

3, 78& 

4 

0,  909 

1, 098 

37 

31 

68 

1,160 

8,075 

10 

83 

165 

33 

49 

82 

217 

7.993 

1  _ 

11 

13 

2 

G 

8 

21 

1,817 

Benton . .. . 

Bollinger . 

.  4,41C 

.  3, 604 

4,044 

3,52; 

8,460 
7,120  ... 

2  8  2 

2  4 

3  5 

8 

13 

6,773 
8, 473 
7, 1~G 

167 

117 

164 

231 

331 

458 

07 

59 

54 

82 

111 

141 

442 

599 

7,215 

9, 072 

C  82° 

108 

20 

245 

7,371 

Buchanan .... 

Butler . 

.  11,883 

.  1, 506 

9, 91G 

21, 799  14 

“’G  jg  o 

14  28  16 

3  5 

7  23 

51 

14, 452 
21,850 

2, 091 

730 

1, 902 
779 

[  4,083 
j  1,518 

438 

231 

513 

262 

951 

493 

5, 034 
2,011 

10, -186 
23,  861 

Caldwell . 

Call  away . 

Camden . 

.......  2, 503 

.  6,814 

2, 217 
0,081 
2,309 

4,810  1 

12,895  16 
4,769  ... 

1  2  ... 

13  29  2 

i 

2 

31 

4, 812 
12, 926 

S5 
1, 898 

91 
1, 859 

i  37 

|  176 

3,757 

6 

21 

304 

9 

412 

15 

46 

7C6 

52 

222 
4, 523 

2,891 

5,034 

17,449 

Cupe  Girardeau 

.  7, 312 

6,  G49 

13,901  fi 

9  15  16 

22  38 

53 

14, 014 

620 

529 

1, 149 

123 

261 

384 

1,533 

4, 975 
15, 547 

n„ea  |  A' Knn 

R~a~  o 

1  3  ~ 

8,695 

473 

495 

968 

41 

59 

100 

1,063 

9, 763 

Carter . 

.  625 

575 

1,200  ... 

8,784 

379 

418 

797 

93 

120 

213 

1,010 

9,794 

Cedar  . 

.  3. 279 

3, 141 

15 

2 

3 

5 

20 

1,235 

,,  } 

169 

24 

18 

42 

211 

6,637 

Christian. . . 

2,  COG 

5,26*3  ... 

17  34  8 

9  17 

51 

9,723 

1,249 

1, 167 

2,416 

191 

332 

423 

2, 839 

12,562 

Clark . . 

K  CMQ 

opa 

i 

•V,  ~0~ 

9J 

103 

19 

27 

22D 

5,491 

Clav . . 1  *  oil 

A  Jfil 

10^-  n[ 

li  ^ 

11,229 

180 

17G 

35G 

39 

60 

99 

453 

11,  6S4 

Clinton . 

Cole . 

.  3,610 

3, 075 

G.C35  5 

4  9  6 

1  10 

19 

9,568 

6,701 

1,574 

466 

1,427 

442 

3,001 

90S 

189 

112 

265 

124 

454 

236 

3, 455 
1, 144 

13, 023 
7,848 

io 

-.0  oo  8 

65 

8,710 

412 

449 

861 

70 

56 

126 

967 

9,697 

Crawford ...... 

.  2,923 

2,712 

5,640  1 

1 

13,556 

1,506 

1, 466 

2,972 

400 

428 

8  28 

3, 800 

17, 336 

Dado . . 

.  3,464 

3,257 

fi,  721  2 

j 

|  1  ^ 

60 

28 

24 

52 

182 

5,823 

°  33G 

i 

° 

i  6, 726 

134 

37 

38 

75 

346 

7, 072 

Daviess . 

.  4,920 

~,841 
4,  323 

9,248  .... 

1  1 

"i 

1  i 

5,778 

41 

58 

99 

9 

6 

15 

114 

5, 892 

De  Kalb . 

Dent . 

.  2,666 

.  2. 850 

j  2,415 
[  2,648 

5, 081  2 

5,498  ....j 

j  i  G  :.... 

.  I 

i  I 
i  i 

6 

5,087 

44  ; 

a 

96 

19  , 

1  21 

33 

20 

52 

i  41 

358 

137 

9,  606 
5,224 

UoufflnB .  1,251 

1, 1G3 

2,414  ..J 

,  o--  1 

•••■i . 

2,414 

48  1 

40 

32 

31 

63 

156 

5,634 

2,  414 

Franklin . . . . 

Gasconade . . 

Crontrjr . 

.  8,854 

.  4,572. 

.  6, 248 

2,365 

7,611 

4, 070 
5,614 

4, .... 
16, 465  4 

8,642  .... 
11,862  .... 

a  13  |  2 

i  i|. 

4  0 

G  8 

19 

9 

4, 855 
16,484 
8,651 

65 

598 

25 

72 

604 

31 

137 

1, 202 
56 

20 

220 

14 

14 

173 

6 

34 

399 

20 

171 

1,601 

76 

5,026 

18, 085 
8,727 

Greene . 

—  —  5, 964 

5, 545 

11,509  5 

2  rL... 

2  2 

9 

11,018 

C85 

680 

1, 365 

8 

149 

154 

10 

303 

118 

1,668 

11, 980 

13, 186 

Harrison . . 

.  5. 549 

3, 6G0 
5,052 

7, 596  4 

10  601  .... 

4  1.... 

!  1 

2  2 

6 

7.C02 

83 

111 

194 

43 

48 

91 

285 

7,837 

4  ogg 

8, 620  1  i 

1  j 

10, 601 

6 

9 

15 

3 

7 

10 

23 

10,626 

—  1 1 — 

1 

8,621 

499 

525 

2, 024 

102 

119 

221 

1,245 

9,BG6 

Holt .  3, 311 

2,930 

6,  SMI  1  ! 

1  3  2 

2  4 

7 

4,510 

101 

91 

192 

! 

3 

3 

193 

4,705 

9  986  !  *>9  | 

' 

6,241 

103 

128 

231 

40 

38 

78 

309 

6,  550 

1  5^3 

35  64  2 

8  10 

7i 

10,060 

2,658 

2,315  | 

4,973 

446  j 

467 

913 

5,886 

15, 946 

Iron . 

.  2,  970  | 

2,559 

5,52!)  L..J. 

3,133 

10 

20  i 

30 

2 

4 

6 

3G 

3, 169 

!  in  nnn  1 

IQ  ono  in 

5,529 

102 

120  j 

222 

36 

55 

91 

313 

5, 842 

3  05’J  1 

li3,  c JJ  IU  | 

8  18  26 

26  52 

70 

18, 969 

1, 483 

1, 415  I 

2,SD8 

480 

566 

1, 046 

3,944 

22, 896 

Jefferson . 

Johnson . 

.  5, 218  1 

.  0, 837  j 

4, 545 
5,903 
3,975  1 

9, 763  7  j 
33,743  2  ; 

-- -  1  6 

6  13  3 

1  3  1 

8  14 

1  4 

1  2 

15 

17 

'L 

6,548 

9,780 

12, 748 

105 

242 

770 

129 

207 

830 

234 

449 

1,600 

40 

140 

Cl 

60 

156 

101 

115 

296 

335 

5C4 

1,890 

6,883 

10,344 

14,644 

Thp1a*a  1  n  At  1 

8, 436  3  j 

1  4  3. 

3 

7i 

8,443 

92 

97 

189 

40 

55 

95 

284 

8, 727 

'  H  I 

2,398  ] 

4,870 

1 !  s 

2 

4,877 

117 

116 

233 

37 

35 

72 

303 

5, 182 

Lawrence. . 

Lewis  ........... 

4,343 

5,887! 

6,257  j 
4,216  j 
5, 096  l 

13,688  IS  | 
8,559  .... 
10,983  11  ]  : 

15  27  3 

1  11 

U  22  1 

6  •  a 

1  |  2 

1  |  2 

36 

3 

24 

13,724 

8,502 

11,007 

2,830 

73 

541 

2, 4C6 
102 

506 

5,296 

175 

1,047 

549 

59  | 
89 

529 

50  | 
143  | 

1,078 

109 

232 

6,374 

284 

1,279 

20, 038 
8,846 
12,236 

5,314  ; 

11,347  7  I 

6  13  6 

4  1  10 

23 

11,370 

1,177 

1, 112 

2,289 

273 

278  j 

551 

2,840 

14,210 

Llvlngsjlon . . .  3  671  1 

3, 138 

8, 509  14 

0,813 

9  23  1 

2  |  3 

26 

8,535 

6,812 

217 

215 

242 

459 

59 

59  | 

118 

577 

9, 11*2  ,  . 

Macon. . . 

.  7,180  I 

6,493 

13, 673  4 

8  12  1  .. 

] 

13 

13,686 

239 

278 

517 

75  j 

68  | 

143 

660 

14, 346 

Maries . 

. ' ,U  j 

.  2.495  I 

2,335 

5, 179  5 

4, 830  3 

3  8  1 

4  7 

6  10 

18 

5,197 

136 

163 

299 

95  | 

73  . 

168 

467 

5,664 

J 

4,837 

26 

31 

57 

4  i 

3 

7 

64 

4,901 

1  Rfrf  ' 

15,732  26  5 

!-l  50  18  £ 

!i  39 

89  [ 

15,821 

1,100 

1,175 

2,275 

306  | 

436  , 

742 

3,017 

18,838 

’ 

3.9S7  - 

1  '  1  i  3 

5  1  8  ■ 

9  i 

3,966 

18  > 

32 

50 

'  7  1 

15  ! 

22  1 

73 

4,033 
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COUNTIES, 


M. 

F. 

|  Total. 

Mercer . 

.  4, 831 

4,440 

9, 274 

Mississippi . 

.  2, 178 

1,  671 

3, 849 

Moniteau . . 

4, 918 

4,  457 

9,375 

Montgomery . . . . . 

4, 186 

3, 875 

8,061 

Morgan . 

New  Madrid . 

2, .167 

1,  GOG 

3,803 

Newton . 

4,  5GD 

4,283 

8, 842 

Nodaway . 

3,725 

2,  388 

5,123 

Oregon . . 

1, 509 

1, 414 

2,083 

Ozark . . 

1, 203 

1, 158 

2,361 

Pemiscot . . . 

1, 420 

1, 362 

2,682 

Pettis . 

3,969 

3, 535 

7, 504 

Phelps . 

3,207 

2,  371 

5,028 

Pilto . 

7,406 

6,896 

14, 302 

Platto . . . 

8, 145 

0, 830 

14, 981 

Polk . 

4,800 

4,  668 

9, 4G8 

1,  778 

3, 779 

Putnam . 

4,  812 

4, 364 

9, 176 

Ralls . 

3,  630 

3,153 

0,788 

Randolph . 

4,  CG0 

4, 117 

8,777 

Ray . 

6, 431 

5  607 

Reynolds . 

1,  536 

1,549 

*3  135 

Ripley . 

1,  886 

1,780 

3, 660 

St.  Charles . . | 

7,786 

6,527 

14,313 

St.  Cluir . j 

3, 310 

2,  919 

6,229 

St.  Francpia . . . 

3, 27-1 

3, 018 

6,292 

Sto.  Genevieve . 

3, 861 

3, 462 

7,323 

St.  Louis . 

98, 460 

85,  853 

184,313 

Saline . 

5, 294 

4, 506 

9,  SOO 

Schuyler . 

3, 427 

3, 231 

6, 658 

Scotland . . 

4,627 

4,115 

8,742 

Scott . 

2,509 

Shannon. . 

1  igo 

1091 

Shelby . 

3, 503 

3,063 

6,565 

Stoddard . 

3, 944 

3, 715 

7,659 

Stone . 

Sullivan . 

4G74 

/  PI 

9  09"  * 

Taney . 

1,733 

1,751 

3, 489 

Texas  . 

3, 164 

2,845 

6,009 

Vernon . 

2,503 

2, 204 

4,712  . 

Warren . 

4, 231 

3, 564 

7,798 

Washington . . . 

4, 550 

4, 120 

8,670 

Wayne . 

2,687 

2, 674 

5, 361 

Webster . . 

3, 476 

3,403 

6,879  . 

Wright . 

3,261 

2,181 

4,442  .. 

Total .  £ 

163,144  £ 

100,365  1 

.,063,509  9 

FREE  COLORED. 


M.  F.  Total. 


__  i 

1 

s 

SLAVE. 

§ 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

& 

tal.  o 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

P. 

Total. 

Total 

1  2 

9,276 

10 

11 

21 

1 

0 

3 

24 

1  2 

0,574 

80 

86 

166 

26 

4G 

72 

238 

3,819 

441 

405 

846 

73 

91 

164 

1,010 

4 

9,379 

301 

327 

031 

55 

59 

114 

18  42 

11,70-1 

1, 286 

1, 202 

2,488 

242 

291 

533 

3,021 

4  10 

8,071 

non 

685 

1, 321 

166 

157 

323 

1,  G47 

8 

7, 553 

237 

240 

477 

83 

89 

372 

DID 

fl  11 

3,877 

731 

635 

1,360 

208 

203 

411 

1,777 

18  51 

8, 893 

138 

126 

264 

82 

SO 

162 

426 

2  2 

5, 125 

52 

47 

99 

33 

15 

28 

127 

2, 983 

12 

7 

19 

4 

3 

7 

26 

7,  G23 

86 

109 

195 

27 

34 

61 

256 

..  43 

2,  404 

21 

22 

43 

43 

1  12 

2,  G94 

121 

120 

244 

11 

13 

24 

268 

5  23 

8,389 

291 

310 

C01 

07 

71 

133 

739 

a  c 

7,510 

888 

763 

1,651 

106 

125 

231 

1,882 

2 

5,030 

35 

33 

G8 

9 

7 

16 

81 

5  60 

11,362 

1, 7C3 

1,78-1 

3,547 

202 

246 

508 

4, 055 

1  56 

15,037 

1,295 

3,196 

2,491 

376 

446 

829 

3, 313 

4  15 

9,483 

213 

233 

466 

26 

20 

4G 

512 

3, 779 

17 

20 

37 

7 

12 

19 

56 

9, 170 

D  13 

6,801 

721 

GUI 

1,412 

175 

204 

379 

1,791 

1  11  i 

8,788 

1,136 

1, 121 

2, 257 

165 

197 

362 

2, 619 

-  7 

12,015 

923 

848 

1, 771 

127 

149 

276 

2,047 

Li 

18 

38 

1  3 

3,009 

27 

25 

52 

13 

13 

26 

78 

3  29 

14,312 

885 

820 

1, 714 

218 

219 

467 

2, 181 

3  9 

0,238 

228  . 

238 

4G6 

44 

64 

103 

574 

3  60 

6,372 

343 

337 

680 

106 

91 

197  . 

877 

)  89 

7,412 

179 

201 

380 

200  j 

117 

237 

617 

L  1,865 

186, 178 

1,538 

1,816 

3,354 

406 

586 

992 

4,346 

l  23 

9,823 

2,317 

2,000 

4,326 

266 

'  284 

I  550 

4, 876 

6,658 

17 

13 

29 

2 

8 

10 

39 

89 

lfi 

26 

42 

131 

i  11 

4,744 

224 

217 

441 

32 

30 

63 

503 

2,271 

2 

3 

5 

5 

3 

8 

13 

12 

6,577 

259 

22G 

485 

121 

118 

239 

724 

3 

7,602 

84 

83 

167 

20 

23 

48 

215 

2,384 

4 

6 

10 

3 

3 

6 

16 

1 

9, 09G 

38 

43 

81 

12 

9 

21 

102 

5 

3,494 

22 

35 

57 

11 

14 

25 

82 

2 

6,011 

23 

24 

47 

5 

4 

9 

56 

2 

4,714 

48 

43 

91 

18 

27 

45 

136 

7 

7,805 

413 

400 

813 

107 

114 

221 

1,034 

25 

8,  G95 

•121 

392 

813 

107 

108 

215 

1,028 

7 

5,  3G8 

102 

104 

206 

22 

33 

55 

261 

G,  879 

88 

89 

177 

15 

28 

43 

220 

4,442 

23 

32 

54 

7 

5 

12 

66 

3,573  1 

,067,081  ■ 

47, 127  - 

15,890  ! 

33, 017  ] 

LG,  233  . 

11,681  S 

31,914  2 

14,931  1, 

9, 300 
G,  812 
4,859 
10, 124 
14, 785 
0,738 
8,202 
3, 654 
0,319 

3,000 
7,871) 
2, 447 
2,902 
9, 128 
9,392 
5, 714 
18,417 
18,350 
0,995 
3, 835 
9, 207 
8, 592 
11,  407 
14, 092 
3,173 
3,747 
lfi,  523 
6,812 
7,249 
8,029 
190,  521 
14, 699 
6,697 
8,873 
5,247 
2,284 
7,301 
7,877 
2,400 
9, 198 
3,576 
6,067 
4,850 
8,831) 

9, 723 
5,020 
7,099 
4,508 


NOTE.— 20  Indians  included  lu  white  population- 
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Ilenton . 

Big  Cree  k . 

Buchanan . 

Campbell . 

Ja*pir ... . 

Xurton ......... 

Scott . 

Swan . 

Washington _ 


Clinton.. 


r-j 


Jackin .... 

Lynch . . 

Morris....... 

Ozark . 

Pierce . 

Ptaey . 

Rubt*doaa  .. 

Kliirrel . 

[■Ptn . 

Clear  Crtck . 


Litri*?  0=a  */■..■ . . . 

Montviile . 

Bridgeport . 

Camp  Branch . 

Chamtto. . 

Elkborn  . 

Hickory  Grove. 

Pinkney . 

Warrenton _ 

BrUfVlvW . 

Breton . 

Concord  . 

Harmony . 

Johnson . 

Liberty . 

Poioii  Breton. . 

Kiehwood . 

Union . . 

Bentoa . 

Black  River.... 
Cedar  Creek..., 


STATE  OE  MISSOURI. 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Uontiuuod. 


CflTTi 

M*rwn . 

Lqpm . 

Safe*  Francis... . 

&m®a .  . 

Mag . 

. . . 

•  I  Mmi .  . 

feiis^d . 1"” . 

O  mtfc . . 


..do.. 


..do.. 


■Washington 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 


..do.. 


Webster . I 

.....do . 

. do . 


. do . | 

. do . **”* 

. do . 

I . do . „;;;n 


***-**  ^^8  WST  the  slave  p, 


8, 077 
1, 435 
1, 553 


1,030 
1,338 
1, 070 


FIlEE  COLORED, 


8,  078 
1,435 
1,  554 


1,848 

1,784 


1, 040 
1,  IMS 
1, 077 


Ks>  mart»  mmrMons  fw  in  many  of  the  cities*  towns,  &  _ _ ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Linn,  Moniteau,  Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Pulaski,  St.  FronpoJn,  Shelby,  , Sullivan,  nml  WVlfflil. 


2, 172 
1,  Till 


480 
1,451 
2, 083 
1,020 
.1,03(1 
732 
W6 


1,077 
I,  MB 
1, 1S.1 


i,  a® 
010 
i,ou 
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Table  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

-.to 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  born. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  foreign  bora,  1 

gj> 

| 

< 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACIC. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

SI. 

E. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

■  8,207 

3 

7 

2 

8,216 

129 

100 

229 

1  '  !  1  | 

ooiv 

8,445 

n 

l  i  1 

7 

3 

i  i  '  i 

i . '"V"  i . 

6 

11 

7,  748 

1,  778 

12 

G 

18 

I  1 

0 

i 

i 

3,447 

. 

0, 404 

1 

21,  850 

I 

2, 839 

85 

.... 

4, 812 

16 

13 

29 

o- 

o?n 

4, 769 

16 

oo 

38 

14, 014 

4,408 

8,  695 

l 

1,215 

rVrlnr 

19 

6,  426 

17 

17 

34 

17 

569 

9,72ft 

5, 259 

l 

3 

3 

11,229 

4,  341 

9, 104 

9,147 

421 

9,  568 

246 

6,  704 

f  ,n) 

1,251 

2,  OGO 

1 

1 

2,070 

8,710 

,,n 

G 

1, 159 

764 

1,923 

1,923 

13, 556 

f'mwfVti*,! 

162 

5,  (311 

T,niln 

3  440 

3  253 

6,698 

28 

6,726 

Till  line 

2  934 

2,  838 

5,  778 

TlnvlOBP  -  - 

4, 879 

4,287 

82 

82 

9,248 

1)0  Iviilll . 

2,375 

4,  947 

2_l 

94 

40 

134 

131 

5,087 

Dr»nf, .  _ _ _ 

2,  821 

2,635 

5,450 

29 

13 

42 

42 

5,498 

1, 231 

1, 163 

2,414 

2,414 

Oimkliii 

'  2,483 

2,363 

!  4,848 
ll  514 

5 

„ 

7 

7 

4, 855 

4 

13 

f) 

!  4 

g 

2, 812 

2,139 

4,  951 

4, 951 

'  1G,  481 

f-'r.  ^  An 

«830 

2  669 

5  505 

1 

G 

g 

5,  514 

1, 73G 

1,401 

3,137 

3, 137 

8,  C51 

f4  , 

6  131 

5  55G 

11  G91 

!  11,  691 
11,428 

113 

58 

171 

r; 

171 

11,862 

0.v.nnn 

5  902 

5  517 

11,419 

_ 

3 

7 

0 

0 

62 

28 

90 

90 

11, 018 

ft  run /I  - 

3  89G 

3,  635 

7, 531 

4 

4 

2 

7,537 

40 

G5 

G5 

7,602 

5  45G 

4, 099 

10,455 

10,455 

93 

53 

146 

146 

10, 601 

4,438 
2, 340 

3,074 

2  10.1 

8, 412 

1 

1 

8,413 

143 

65 

208 

208 

8,021 

TTTr.Wy 

4  441 

o 

0 

4 

4, 448 

42 

20 

62 

63 

4,51(1 

Holt .  . . 

3, 118 

2,826 

4  024 

5,944 

9  657 

5, 944 

193 

!  104 

297 

297 

6, 241 

°9 

3r 

64 

0 

g 

10 

9  731 

211 

118 

329 

329 

10, 060 

ITowoll 

5,  033 

1  380 

1, 497 

3, 077 

3,077 

30 

2G 

56 

56 

3, 133 

2,637 

2, 337 

4, 974 
16, 34G 

"1 

4, 974 

333 

222 

555 

555 

5,529 

T.  L- 

10 

18 

26 

16, 41G 

1,590 

|  QC3 

2,  553 

2,553 

18, 969 

Tjib  ^ 

3, 434 

3,028 

6,462 

1 

1 

8 

6  477 

46 

25 

71 

71 

C.548 

7 

13 

.  3 

* 

7  GG8 

1  245 

867 

2, 112 

2,112 

9,780 

6  (T3 

'-80G 

1«  259 

12,  264 

384 

100 

144 

484 

484 

12,  748 

ViiJ"  . 

4' 

3  831 

a  nrn 

3 

1 

4 

3 

8,  OGO 

230. 

16 

374 

374 

8, 443 

T.flnlnrln 

2,401 

2,393 

8,  0G2 
4, 853 

1 

4,  855 

6 

22 

4, 877 

T  nfmrnWn 

12 

15 

3 

11,  975 

1,096 

653 

1,749 

1,749 

13,  724 

t  i  q 

4,317 

4, 204 

8,521 

1 

1 

8,  521 

26 

12 

38 

38  1 

8,  562 

11 

°2 

2 

10,  016 

575 

416 

991 

991 

11, 007 

T  . 

f'r1. 

^067 

n  con 

7 

6 

13 

g 

10,  603 

490 

277 

707 

: 

707 

11,  370 

Tjinn 

5,  ol3 

4, 34G 

3  934 

10,  580 

8, 280 

14 

9 

23 

x 

a 

8,306 

155 

74 

229 

i 

229 

8, 0115 

3,544 

3, 064 

6,  608 

6,603 

130 

74 

204 

i 

204 

G,  812 

4 

g 

12 

x 

13, 182 

307 

197 

504 

504 

13,  680 

0'577 

* 

4  94^ 

5 

3 

8 

7 

4 

4,  960 

140 

97 

237 

i 

237 

5, 197 

»  308 

o  oog 

4  536 

3 

4 

4,  543 

187 

107 

294 

i 

.  294 

4,837 

7  098 

6  439 

13,537 

27 

23 

50 

18 

13, 626 

1,304 

891 

2,105 

i 

2, 195 

15,621 

Iffl'PnnnlA 

*  ogo 

l'  864 

1 

3 

’  5 

3,953 

11 

2 

13 

■  i 

.... 

13 

n,  m 

Mercer . . . 

4, 773 

4,416  ! 

9, 189 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9, 191. 

53 

85 

! 

m 

o,  %tt 

iOO 
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Table  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


UNITED  STATES. 

i 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1 

a 

1 

| 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

£ 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

§ 

i 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

Total. 

1 

M. 

'•  1 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Total 

i 

3, 168 
1,616 
4,026 
5, 405 
3, 620 

6,485 

1 

1 

0,487 
3,  GOO 
8,314 
11,000 
7,432 
0,038 

30 

87 

i 

87 

(»,  574 
3,849 
9,379 
11, 701 

8,050 
4, 884 
e,0!)3 

3,  GC0 

53 

183 

1 

1 1 

1 

1, 003 
161 

8 

7,412 

6,530 

3,751 

6 

2 

403 

601 

8,071 

7,553 

3, 375 
2,002 

4 

8 

*  f 

3 

5 

4 

3,877 

8,893 

4,253 

2,376 

3 

18 

30 

48 

8,770 

5,052 

29 

123 

73 

Nodaway . 

2, 074 

5,050 

0 

51 

73 

27 

.2, 983 
7,623 
2, 404 
2,694 

n  6 

2,880 
1, 203 
1,308 
3,381 

3,  TOO 
2,027 
7,055 

2,080 

1,158 

5, 566 
2,301 
2,056 

6,  506 

5 ,56G 
2,  401 
2,668 
6, 588 
7,178 
4, 808 
13, 810 

1, 171 

88G 

2,057 

2,057 

!\ 

23 

20 

43 

IVvtwJffrtf  f 

3, 182 

12 

17 

3 

1, 057 
203 

743 

1,800 

1 

1 

1, 801 

8,33!) 

1»,  ttfy 

3, 400 

o 

7,510 

Ph"1  ^ 

4,800 
13, 750 

.822 

5,630 

T)  1 

20 

% 

G 

15 

351 

201 

14, 362 

1,672 

15,037 

4,774 
1,  003 
4,720 

4,650 
1, 756 
4, 300 
3,084 
4,070 
5, 513 

9, 430 
3,658 
0,029 
6,537 

11 

9,445 
3,658 
9,029 
6,550 
8,  66G 
11,775 
3,095 
3,583 
9,507 

£6 

99 

12 

23 

38 

9, 483 
3,779 
9, 176 
6,801 

TJ,,||b 

0 

0 

4,576 

9 

11 

122 

8,783 

T,  1 

11,7GB 

3,095 

3,580 

94 

270 

270 

12, 045 

"Rpyimfda _ _ _ 

40 

3, 335 

Ripley . 

JSt.  Charles  ........... 

1,820 

29 

86 

3,  C69 

12 

15 

S7 

4,835 

14, 342 

St,  Clair.. . 

3,263 
3, 018 
3, 134 

2,898 

2,856 

2,938 

0,161 

4 

9 

6,170 
5,953 
6,180 
90, 092 

47 

21 

162 
504  | 

68 

418 
1,231 
96, 074 
653 

217 

68 

0,238 

5,874 
0,092 
88,239  , 
9, 147 
6, 4 11 

32 

16 

34 

20 

66 

36 

r 

g 

13 

52 

25G 

727  : 
53,284  : 

x 

1 

6,372 

IS  to.  Genevieve . 

St  IifWfS 

29  : 

23 

1 

1,232 

7,412 

45  17G 

387  , 
6  , 

43G  , 

823 

11 

453  j 
6  ! 

577 

G 

1,030 

12 

1 

1 

6 

5 

11 

96,  086 

186, 178 

4  855 

4, 292  , 
3,140  | 

9,170 

G,441 

439 

126 

■  214 

91 

653 

9,823 

Schuyler ............. 

3,301  . 

217 

6, 653 

jypnfl Olid  . . , 

4, 485  j 

4, 020  j 
2,963  | 
1,070  ; 

8,505  | 
4,001  | 
2,249 

8,505 

4,105 

2,249 

142 

381 

10 

223 

95  i 
258  , 
12 

237 

639 

22 

237 

8,742 

iSr.oft  -  -  -  . 

2,i23| 

1  1(  170  j 

2  ; 

3 

5 

7  j 

2 

9 

639 

4,741 

pill  firm  nn . . . 

2, 271 

Shelby . | 

3,  27i)  ; 

2, 941 
3, 704 
1, 122  ! 

0, 220 
7,611 
2,380 

5 

6 

n 

X 

1 

6,232 

7,614 

2,380 

122 

11 

345 

345 

6,577 

Stoddard 

3, 907 
1, 258 

1 

x 

2 

37 

3 

122 

48 

4 

48 

4 

7,  m 

Stone  . . 

1 

2,331 

Sullivan.  .  . 

4,55*3 

1,735 

4,338 
1,750 
2,827 
2,174 
2,  633 
3,900 
2,  644 
3, 309 
2,179 

8, 800 
3,485 
5,957 
4,  G34 
5,596 
8,063 
5, 284 
6,862 

1 

1 

8,891 
3,490 
5, 959 

83 

1 

205 

4 

205 

0,090 

0 

3 

r 

3 

4 

3,494 

3, 130 
2,460 
2, 963 
4,163 
2, 640 
3,463 
2,257 

x 

x 

1 

1 

34 

18 

f- 

6,011 

Yemen 

2 

4,636 

5  603 

48 
1, 271 

30 

931 

220 

30 

78 

2  202 

1 

78 

4, 714 

"Warren 

4 

G 

1 

1 

!— 

2,202 

7,805 

"VV  ashlngton 

10 

4 

13 

3 

23 

7 

o 

8,088 

387 

47 

607 

77 

607 

8,695 

'Wayne 

5,291 

n 

77 

5,368 

Webster  . 

6, 862 

13 

4 

4 

17 

1!!! 

17 

6,879 

Wright . 

4, 436 

1 

4, 436 

o 

6 

6 

4,442 

i 

i 

■17(1  riT( 

I 

902  984 

'flu" 

073 

UMl" 

~705 

000  010 

07  914 

100  505 

~ 

* 

7 

5 

12 

160,541 

1,007,081 

•i<U,  JJJ 

r‘ J 

’ 

2,  1 

,5«j 

ri 

Note  —Three  Chinese  (males)  Included  In  white  population. 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

ICnnaas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota... . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . 

New  Hampshire  . . 

New  Jersey  . . 

New  York . . .  - . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . ; . . 

Oregon . . . . . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island.... . 

Smith  Carolina . 

TennosBco . 

Texas. ... . 

Vermont . . . . . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . . . 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Territories . 

At  sea.. . . . 

Not  stated . 


3,473 
4, 300 


07 
8,508 
30, 138 
30,403 
9,983 
1, 009 
99,814 
lt  389 
955 
0, 015 
2,703 
1, 270 
215 
3, 324 
475,240 
794 
2, 088 
14,085 
20, 259 
35,389 


3,913 
73, 594 
fill 
1, 835 
53,  957 
1,863 
426 


Aggregate  native . '  900,  540 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Asia . 

Africa . 

Australia . 

Atlantic  Islands... 

Belgium . 

British  America. . . 
Central  America . . 
China . 


Denmark . . 

England . 

Europe,  (not specified)  .. 
France . . . . 


German  States: 

Austria .  3,132 


Bavaria . . 

Baden . 

Ilesso . 

Nassau . 

Prussia . 

Wurtemberg .. 


23,  fi‘)2 
2,834 


Germany,  (not  specified)  . .  36, 690 


Total  Germany. 

Great  Britain,  (not specified) . 

Greece . . 


Holland . 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Mexico . . . . 

Norway . . . 

Portugal . . . . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . 

Scotland  . . 

.Spain . 

Sweden  - . 

Sardinia.... . . 

Switzerland . 

South  America . . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey..... . . . 

West  Indies . 

Wales . 

Other  foreign  countries.. 


Aggregate  foreign  - . 
Aggregate  native  .  - 


160,541 
90G,  540 


1, 0G7, 081 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 
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Table  No.  6—  OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Musicians . . 

Music -sellers - 

Music  teachers  . . 
Mustard-makers 


271 


Nnil  manufacturers 

Newsmen . 

Notaries  public . 

Nurses . 

Nuns . . . 

Oculists  .. . 

Officers,  (public) . 

Oil-cloth  manufacturers 

Oil-makers  . . 

Organ-builders . 

Ostlers . 

Overseers . 


12 

21 

44 

68 

6 

9 

854 

3 

3 

12 

249 

256 


Packers . . . 

Painters. . . 

Paper  dealers . . 

Paper-hangers . 

Paper  manufacturers . . 

Patont-mediciuo  makers _ 

Pattern-makers . 

Pavers . 

Pawnbrokers . . . 

Peddlers . 

Perfumers . 

Photographers . 

Physicians  . . 

Pi iino-fort a  makers . 

Piano  tuners. . . 

Pilots . 

Plane-makers . 

Planters  . 

Plasterers  . 

Plaster  figure  •makers . 

Platers.... . . 

Ploiv-makers . . 

Plumbers . 

Pocket-book  ra  anufucturers 

Porters . . 

Potters . . 

Printers . 

Produce  dealers . 

Professors . 

Provision  dealers . 

Publishers . . . 

Pump -makers . 

Quarrymen . . 

Rag  collectors . 

Railroadmen . 


34 

1,466 

10 

50 

6 

3 

80 

44 

13 

395 

2 

2, 538 
15 


4 

4 

1,061 

4 

10 

19 

71 

51 

105 

751 

109 

83 

40 

15 

12 


62 
1, 560 


OCCUPATIONS. 


|  Razor-makers . 

Refectory-keepers . 

Refiners . 

Reporters . 

Regalia-makors . 

Roofers  and  slaters . 

Rope-makers . 

Saddlers . 

Safe-makers . 

Sail-makers... . . . 

Saloon  keepers . 

Sash-makers . 

Saw-makers . 

Sawyers . 

Scale-makers . . 

Scavengers . 

Scourers . 

Screw-makers . 

Sculptors . . . 

Seamstresses . . 

Servants . . 

Sextons . . 

Shepherds . 

Shingle-makers . . 

Ship-carpenters . . 

Shoohlndei's . . 

SlioemakerB . . 

Showmen . . 

Silversmiths . 

Sisters  of  Charity . 

Soda-water  manufacturers 

Speculators . 

Spoko-makers . . 

Spinners . . 

Stationers . 

Stay-makers . 

Stcomboalmon . 

Stoncilers . 

Stewards . 

Stock-brokors . 

Stock  dealers . 

Stock  herders. . . 

Stock  misers . 

Stono  and marblo  cutters... 

Storekeepers . 

Stove-makers . 

Students . . 

Sugar  manufacturers . 

Superintendents . . 

Surgeons . . 

Surgical  instrument  makers 
Surveyors . 

Tailors . 

TniloreBBes . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


12 

602 

16 

21 

4 

71 

186 


Tanners . 

Tarpaulin-makers  - . 

Taxidermists . 

Teachers . 

Tea  dealers . 

Teamsters . 

Telegraph  operators 


170 

2 

3,008 

6 

2,035 

32 


934 

11 

31 

115 

8 

18 

357 

16 


Tinsmiths ..... 
Tobacconists .. 

Toymen . . 

Traders . . 

Translators  .. 

Trimmers 

Trunk-makers 

Turners . 

Typo  cutters.. 
Typo  founders 


624 

013 

332 

2 

53 

139 

9 


2 

4 

2,087 

9,554 


Umbrella-manufacturers 

Undertakers . 

United  States  officers. ... 
Upholsterers . 


7 


86 


8 

35 

196 

18 

2,802 

5 

95 

81 

20 

11 

41 

13 

1, 429 

15 

3 
5 

4 

14 
789 
331 

51 
1,370 
•  7 
13 

5 
5 

85 


YarniaU-makcra . 

Veterinarians . 

Vinegar-makers . 

Vine-dressers . 

Wagon -makers . 

Watchmen . . 

Watch-makers  . . . . 

Weavers . 

Weighmaaters . 

Well-diggers . . . 

Wheolwrights . 

Whip-makers . . . . 

Wliitowashors . 

Whito-lead  manufacturers . 

Whitesmiths . : . 

Wig-makerB . . . . 

Wino-makers . . 

Wino  and  liquor  doalors . 

Wiro-workers . 

Wood-catchors . 

Wood-corders . . . . 

Wood-cutters . 

Wood  dealers . 

Wooden-waro  manufacturers _ 

Wool  combers  and  c/U'dors . 

Wool  dealers . . 

Woolon  manufacturers . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown. 


3 
12 
13 
69 

35 

140 

142 

208 

35 

65 

1,478 

16 

82 

6 

0 

9 

4 
75 
20 

5 
3 

207 

79 


192 

10 

0 

501 


1,  967 
101 


Total. 


'■* 

MtjJ 


299, 701 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


|  COUNTIES, 

j 

Under  1, 

1  and  under  5. 

5  ami  under  10. 

10  mid  under  15. 

15  and  tinder  20, 

20  mul  itililov  30. 

31)  mul  mich'r  40. 

4 Omul  tinder  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

1*\ 

M. 

F, 

ivr. 

F. 

w. 

F.  , 

1 

Belknap . 

177 

194 

706 

072 

924 

804 

932 

900 

903 

1, 005 

1, 501 

1, 476 

1,  115 

1,103 

981 

1, 04, 1 

a 

Carroll . 

223 

179 

949 

895 

1,135 

1, 140 

1, 171 

1,  004 

1, 140 

1,021 

1, 491 

1, 499 

1, 200 

i,sas 

1,  DU 

1, 077  1 

3 

Cheshire . 

302 

305 

1, 270 

1, 215 

1, 427 

1,375 

1,425 

1,256 

1,430 

1,  350 

2, 049 

2, 205 

1, 720 

.1, 7'U 

1,  459 

Moo 

4 

Coos . . . 

135 

99 

770 

681 

702 

727 

G89 

710 

787 

658 

1, 452 

1, 108 

871 

742 

594 

frill 

5 

Grafton... . . 

451 

423 

1,922 

1,812 

2,225 

2,147 

2,212 

2, 175 

2, 287 

0, 130 

3, 693 

3t  4 1.0 

a,  r.7a 

a,  587 

2,  163 

2,993 

C 

Hillsborough . 

C38 

611 

2,502 

2,540 

2,843 

2,833 

2, 873 

2,  714 

2,  977 

3,  905 

S,  511 

7,  407 

4, 031! 

4,  422 

3, 039 

3,288 

7 

Merrimack . . . . . . 

431 

387 

1,708 

1,  609 

2,031 

2, 048 

2, 101 

2,012 

3, 002 

2, 083 

3, 240 

!  3,533 

2,  035 

2, 723 

a,  SOB 

a,3iw 

8 

Rockingham . , . 

531 

373 

516 

320 

2,273 

2,170 

2, 045 

2,523 

2,593 

2,420 

2, 553 

2, 401 

3, 985 

4,  362 

3, 147 

3,  321 

2, 547 

2,605 

D| 

1, 491 

1, 393 

1, 508 

1,573 

1, 496 

1, 423 

1,  549 

2, 00(1 

2, 703 

3, 483 

9, 004 

2, 139 

1,483 

1,578 

10  j 

Sullivan . 

181 

190 

785 

091 

905 

882 

1, 009 

900 

1,  054 

.1, 026 

1, 444 

1, 048 

1, 072 

1, 179 

1182 

3,979  [ 

J 

J. 

Total . 

3,  445 

3,230 

14,502 

13, 777 

16, 405 

1G,  112 

10, 501 

15,  595 

10,  750 

17, 651 

27, 137 

30, 287 

90,  •1M 

24, 172 

Hi,  -107 

17,069  J 

FREE  COLORED. 


Belknap . 

i  Cheshire . . . . 

!  Coos . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

a 

a 

l 

5 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

7 

2 

4 

1 

2 

i 

1  2 

1  i 

1  9 

4 

r> 

s 

2 

2 

2 

4 

11 

a 

8 

3 

4 

a 

B 

SI 

0 

t 

2 

3 

1 

Grafton . 

I 

! 

1 

4 

8 

2 

2 

a 

7 

0 

a 

a 

9 

1 

7 

5 

G 

4 

4 

•1 

11 

0 

3 

!) 

8 

11 

5 

a 

1 

5 

7  , 

5 

2 

5 

.1  ! 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 

:  Hillsborough . . 

!  Merrimack  . 

!  Rockingham . . 

i  Strafford . 

•  .Sullivan .  I 

!  i 

4 

2 

j  2 
1 

1  J 

7 

8 

1 

3 

7 

7 ; 

2  1 

4 

3 

7  [ 

2  j 

1  ' 

8 

1) 

6 

;i 

3 

|  Total . j 

7  j 

i 

8I 

21  |  24  |'  25  | 

as  j  3i  | 

ac  80  83  | 

_ 1 _ f 

47  |  38  | 

32 

at 

87 

sin  j 

AGGREGATE. 


Total  whites . 

3,445 

7 

3, 230 

8 

14,502 

21 

13, 777 

24 

10,405 

10, 113 

16, 501 

31 

15, 595 

26 

16, 750 

20 

17,  651 

23 

27, 137 

47 

30, 287 

38 

ao,  4U 

38 

SI,  172 

31 

10, 407 

ST 

17,009 

20 

Aggregate . ! 

3,453 

3,238 

14,523 

:  13,801  j 

16,430 

10, 134 

16, 532 

15,  621  | 

16, 776 

17,  074 

27, 184 

30, 325 

80,410 

21,203 

10,  584 

17,089 
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Table  N o.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Abovo  100. 

Agounkn’n. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

31. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

7'"5 

852 

H 

868 

941 

602 

96 

6 

44 

1,  860 

1,  866 

1,180 

1,274 

619 

696 

195 

248 

20 

29 

1,  833 

1,834 

1, 185 

1, 353 

658 

743 

186 

i  249 

22 

38 

2,028 

2,184 

1, 397 

1,  603 

*  087 

898 

190 

317 

13 

49 

1 

1, 048 

1,240 

!  677 

830 

329 

444 

84 

137 

9 

22 

1 

885 

!  852 

058 

687 

301 

357 

93  | 

114 

12 

19 

13,103 

13,834 

8,785 

0,  950 

4,625 

5,335 

1,265  j 

1,765 

126 

237 

2 

2 

FREE  COLORED. 


AGGREGATE. 


9,131 
10, 276 
13,703 
7,030 
21, 401 
28,920 
20, 306 
2-1, 580 
14, 814 
9,384 


150, 563 


9,376 
10,  189 
Tl,G96 
6, 124 
20,836 
33,107 
20,980 
25,  136 
16, 646 
9, 624 


166, 016 


18,  510 
20, 465 
27,399 
13, 154 
42, 237 
62,  033 
41, 286 
60, 025 
31, 463 
ID,  008 


325, 579 


Belknap . 

Can-oil...... 

Cheshire..... 

Coos  . . 

Grafton . 

Hillsborough 
Murrlranck  .. 
Rockingham. 
Strafford  — 
Sullivan . 


13, 103 

15 

13, 834 

17 

8,  785 

12 

9,950 

16 

4,  G25 

10 

5,335 

11 

1, 265 

4 

1,765 

3 

126 

237 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

, 

13, 118 

13, 851 

8,797 

9,  900 

4,035 

5,346 

1,269 

1,768  j 

126 

238 

4 

3 

166, 016 

241 

325,579 

494 

166,257 

326,073 

39 

2 

23 

. 

59 

107 

1 

1 

2  i 

2 

2 

1 

67 

55 

122 

Merrimack  ....... 

8 

4 

4 

2  i 

0 

2 

3 

1 

46 

51 

97  i 

Rockingham . 

1 

5 

x 

14  j 

17 

31 

Strafford . . 

2 

18 

15 

33 

Sullivan. ......... 

~  1 

17 

12 

16  | 

10 

11 

4 

3 

1 

2 

*1 

253  | 

241 

404 

Total  whites.. 
Total  fireo  colored,  i 


39 


.  rnzsttm.  r 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

COUNTIES. 

BLACK, 

MULATTO. 

Total  free 
colored. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Belknap . 

9,134 
10,  276 

9, 370 
10, 189 
13,696  I 
0,124 
20,836  | 

18, 510 
20,  465 

6 

9 

15 

12 

12 

24 

39 

Cheshire . . . . . 

Coos . . . . 

i  13, 703 
7,030 
21,401 

27,  399 
13, 154 

7 

9 

16 

9 

10 

19 

35 

Grafton . . . 

42,237 

3 

8 

8 

7  j 

15 

.  23 

Hillsboro’ . 

28,926 

33,107 

62,033 

23 

14 

37 

30 

34 

70 

107 

Merrimack . 

20, 3QG 

20,980 

41, 286 

S3 

ID  ' 

42 

44 

30  j 

80 

122 

Ilodcinglitmi . 

24,589  ; 

25,430  : 

50, 025 

38 

47 

85 

8 

4 

12 

97 

Strafford . 

1  14, 814 

10,048 

31, 462 

G 

0 

12 

8 

11 

19 

31 

Sullivan . 

9,384 

9,024 

19,008 

15 

11 

20 

3 

4 

7 

33 

Total . 

159, 5G3 

160,01.0 

325, 579 

123 

118 

241 

130 

123 

253 

494 

38,549 
SO,  465 
ST,  434 
13,101 

42,  SCO 
02,140 
41, 108 
50, 123 
33,493 
19,011 


320, 073 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  i 


Alton. . 

Banistcod - 

Center  Harbor . 

Gilford . . 

Gilmunton . 

Laconia . 

Meredith . 

New  Hampton . 

Sunboimton . 

Upper  Gilmanton.  - 

Albany . . ■ 

Bartlett . 

Brookfield . - 

Chatham . . 

Conway. . . 

Baton . 

Effingham . 

Freedom . 

Jack  bo  . . 

MadiBOn . . 

Monltonborough ... 

Ossip  . . 

Sandwich - - 

Tomwortb . . 

Tuftouborough .... 

Wakefield . 

Wolfborough . 

Alsteod . < 

Chesterfield . 

Dublin. . . 

Fitz  william . 

Gil  sum . 

.  Hinsdale . 

Jeffrey . . 

Keene . . 

Marlborough . . 

Marlow - -  - - 

Nelson . . 

Richmond . . 

Eindgo . 


1,386 

3,023 


1, 423 
1, 044 


1,001 

1,108 


2,017 
1, 885 
482 
2,809 
2,067 
1,799 
1,944 
1,595 
2, 743 
1, 169 


2,018 
3,885 
484 
2,811 
2,073 
1, 806 
1, 944 
1, 596 


631 
620 
3,448 
1,997 
2,227 
1,  G78 
1,186 
3,473 
0,300 
3,316 
1,434 
1, 090 
1,294 
076 
1,312 
1,453 
4,320 


1,015 

1,231 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED, 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Ill 

101 

212 

492 

448 

940 

2 

Q 

044 

182 

104 

376 

196 

193 

389 

Swanzoy . 

913 

880 

3,793 

9 

3 

s 

1,708 

383 

378 

701 

919 

949 

1, 868 

649 

G36 

1,285 

2,225 

TWll., 

141 

276 

140 

603 

1,118 

409 

389 

798 

G6G 

157 

239 

99 

178 

490 

411 

907 

974 

446 

789 

68 

118 

318 

420 

705 

1 

0 

0 

771 

1, 015 

Bn  til . 

1, 366 

Him  ton _ . 

. do . 

459 

Hi' til  I  cl)  Gill . . . 

890 

890 

Bristol . 

540 

583 

3,123 

1 

1 

1, 124 

Bridgewater _ ..... . . 

292  | 

267 

659 

1 

1 

560 

Campion  . . . . . . 

073 

3,320  j 

1, 320 

Canaan. . . . . 

891 

647  j 
871 

1,702 

1,762 

Banbury _ _ _ _ 

4  07 

450 

947 

047 

Bo  roll  cater . . . . 

345 

316 

691 

691 

THlfiwnrHi _ - 

172 

130 

302 

302 

Euflold . 

911 

904 

!  1, 875 

1 

1 

1,876 

Franconia .  s . 

376 

332 

708 

708 

Grafton . 

. do . 

594 

556 

1,150 

lj  150 

Groton..... . . . .  . 

399 

379 

778 

778 

Hanover  . . . . . , 

1, 211 

1,093 

2,303 

2 

3 

5 

2,308 

Haverhill . . . 

3,116 

1, 173 

2,280 

2 

2 

2,291 

Hebron . . . . 

. do . . . 

223 

253 

475 

475 

Hill . i 

448 

470 

918 

918 

Hoi  <1 G 1' JIG  B  S . . .  _ 

887 

878 

1,765 

1,765 

Lantlnff . . . 

514 

498 

1, 012 

1,012 

Lebanon . . . . . 

. do . 

1,150 

1,171 

2,321 

1 

1 

2,322 

Lincoln _ _  __  ... 

..  do...  . . .  . 

37 

34 

71 

71 

Lisbon . . . . . 

955 

929 

1,884 

2 

3 

1, 880 

Littleton . . . 

1,131 

1, 157 

2,288 

3 

1 

4 

2, 298 

Lyman . . . . 

386 

357 

743 

743 

Lymo . 

788 

784 

1, 572 

1,  572 

Monroe . . . . ... 

-•  - 

_ rln _ _ 

313 

306 

619 

fill) 

Orange . . . . . . 

213 

1G9 

383 

382 

Oxford  _ _ _ _ _ 

d<>-  n  o 

639 

616 

1,255 

1, 255 

Piermont . . . ...  . 

. do . 

481 

467 

043 

1 

1 

949 

Plymouth  ......... _ _ _ _ _ 

682 

735 

1, 407 

1, 407 

Itumney . ... . . . . 

563 

539 

3,101 

2 

2 

1, 103 

Tliomton . . . 

dO-  i  r  , 

502 

465 

067 

967 

Woodstock ... ........... _ _ 

246 

230 

470 

476 

Watcrville. . . . . 

29 

19 

48 

48 

Warren  ........ _ .... _ _ _ 

593 

557 

1, 150 

1 

1 

2 

1,152 

■Went worth . . . 

543 

512 

1,055 

1, 055 

Amherst . . . 

HUlaborougli . 

714 

794 

1,608 

0fS08 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &e._ Continued 


CITIES,  TOWNS  &C. 


Antrim . 

Bedford  — . 

Bennington ... . 

Brookline . 

Dcering . . . * 

Franciatowu... . 

Goffstown . 

Greenfield . 

Hancock . . 

Hillsborough . 

Hollis . 

Hudson..... . 

Litchfield . 

Lyndborough . 

Manchester,  city  of— 

1st  ward . 

2d  ward.. . 

3d  ward . . 

4  th  ward . 

5th  ward . 

6th  ward . 

7th  ward . 

8th  ward . 


Hill  sboroug-h 

-..do . . 

—do . 

-.-do . 

- do . 

_ do— — 

....do . 

- do . 

....do . 

— do.. - 

....do . 

— do . 

.  —  .do . 

—  do . 

....do . 

.  —  .do... _ 

....do . 

— do . . 

——do . 

- do . 

- do... ... 

--do . 


COUNTIES. 


Total  Manchester 

Mason  — — — . 

Merrimack. . .... 

Milford . . . 

Mount  Yeroon . . . 

Nashua,  city  of...  . . 

New  Boston  — . . . 

Now  Ipswich . . . . 

Pelham . . . 

Peterborough . — 

Sharon  — . 

Temple . . . 

Wears . . . 

Wilton . 

Windsor.  - . . 

Allens  town . . 

Andover . . 

Boscawerr. . 

Bow . - . 

Bradford .  —  .  —  —  —  . . 


...do.... 
...do— 
...do.... 
.. .do — 
...do.... 
...do—.. 
...do— — 
__.do.... 
...do—.. 
...do— — 

—  .do _ 

...do _ 

...do _ 

—  .do— — 
ferrimaclc 

...do - 

...do - 

...do _ 

...do - 


Canterbury . 

Chichester . 

Concord,  city  of. 

Dunbarton . - 

Epsom . . 

Franklin . 

Hennikor— - - 

Hooksett . . 

Hopkinton..  — — 

London . . 

New  London—  — 

Newbury . . . 

Nbrthfield  — - 

Pembroke _ _ _ 

Pittsfield . ... 

Salisbury  ...... 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Sutton . 

Warner.... 
Wilraot. . . . 
Atkinson , . 
Auburn  .... 
Brentwood 
Candla-- 

Chester - 

poavillo . . . 


. do . 

.....do— 

. do . 

Rockingham 

. do.—.— 

. do . 

—do . 

——.do. . 

-...do—.-. 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Agei'egatn. 

M.  j 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F.  | 

Total. 

557 

238 

543 

ssa 

841 

1,730 

8 

a  ' 

30 

1,  -'111 

3,317 

183 

166 

349 

1 

a 

3 

M3 

1,401 

1,724 

3, 185 

2 

5 

7 

:i,  193 

1, 478 

1,958 

3, 436 

3 

3 

C 

3,113 

1, 3G3 

1,481 

2,844 

13 

6 

19 

2,863 

238 

253 

511 

511 

8,  G45 

11,423 

20,003 

23 

16 

39 

20,107 

2,835 

351 

363 

719 

3 

3 

6 

4,431 

5,552 

10,043  i 

10 

12 

22 

10,005 

682 

681 

1, 3G3  j 

2 

4 

6 

1, 169 

816 

879 

1,695  j 

2 

4 

0 

1,701 

477 

460 

937 

5 

7 

m 

2,263 

145 

105 

250 

259 

258 

501  j 

591 

1, 139 

1, 165 

2,304 

3 

3 

6 

2,310 

086 

682 

1,308 

1 

1 

1, 309 

69 

67 

136 

130 

216 

198 

414 

414 

627 

615 

1, 242 

1 

1 

1,213 

1,127 

1,146 

2,273 

1 

1 

2,271 

472 

437 

909 

909 

584 

596 

1, 180 

1,160 

715 

771 

1,486 

18 

18 

36 

1,523 

1, 040 

1 

1 

1,041 

5,328 

5,539 

10,867  | 

17 

12 

29 

10,  MG 

458 

443 

901 

001 

612 

603 

1, 215 

1 

1 

1, 216 

826 

1, 599 

1 

1 

1,600 

709 

1,500 

1,500 

056 

600 

1  1 

1 

1,257 

1,038 

1, 136 

2,174 

2 

2 

4 

2,  J78 

833  | 

801 

1,634 

3 

1 

4 

3,038 

952 

,  939 

351 

347 

698 

fV8 

496  I 

546 

1, 042 

5  | 

4 

fl  j 

1,051 

1,313 

837  i 

989 

1,826 

5  i 

7 

12 

1, 839 

1, 191 

686 

734 

1*420 

7  I 

4 

11 

1,431 

953 

1, 006 

1, 959 

6 

5 

11 

1, 970 

1, 195 

*>88 

258 

1, 195 
546 

546 

Ion  i 

i 

8B6 

*31 

456 

887  ! 

j 

($B7 

826 

1  5^5 

1,573 

698 

047 

1275 

1 

1,275 

321 

299 

620 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C, 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,049 

1,013 

2.0G2 

tVrry 

303 

295 

727 

637 

1, 414 

1,520 

1,730 

3,265 

pr«lT^nt 

. do.... . 

471 

611 

589 

1, 230 

1,216 

851 

8CL 

877 

435 

1, 156 

2,033 

849 

. do . 

399 

372 

762 

740 

1,502 

612 

476 

385 

801 

4,229 

5,077 

9,306 

1,209 

1,199 

1,670 

553 

841 

829 

273 

275 

Rpnhvonk _ _ _ _ _ 

South  TTmnfipton _ _ _ _ _ _ i 

519 

South  New  Market  ... . . 

411 

375 

786 

St  rath  am  . ! 

430 

429 

859 

WNdlmm _  _ _ . . j 

. Uo . . . 

431 

415 

846 

Strafford _ _ _ _ 

1, 020 
3,933 
764  j 

943 

1, 963 
8. 487 

I?^n’lngtoi1  _ _ _ _ _ _ | 

Dover,  f!if.y  of... . . . 

j . .do . . . 

4,554 
770  ; 

Durham. ........ . . . . 

1, 531 

T*n  1  PVtl  f  Ugtofl _ ... _  _ _ _ .. 

1, 186  | 
428 

1,  031  ; 

2,267 

. do . 

443 

871 

3l(^dhnry  _ _ _ _ _ 

. do . . 

258 

1 

234 

492 

Middleton . . . 

. do . 

271 

259  ! 

530 

M3  hm  -- 

965 

897 

|  3, 862 

New  Durham  -  -  _ 

606 

567 

1,173 
3, 383 

Hoeheater _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

1 . do . .. . 

1,674 

752 

1,709 

Roll  inn  ford _ _ _ _ 

! . do . 

1,316 
2,865 
1,010  1 
564  1 

2, 068 

Somersworth  ....... . . . . 

1. . do . 

!  1, 920 

!  1, 037 

616 

1  4, 785 

Strafford  . . . . . 

I... ...do . 

i  2,047 

!  1,180 

1,756 
4, 000 

!  Sullivan  r  _  _  i 

G  baric  b  town _ _ _ 

! . do . . . 

839 

917 

CUflpenirtnf _ r 

..  do....... . . . . . 

1,  821 

2,188 

740 

Gornisli _ , .  . 

| . do . . 

780 

1,520 

fJroyrkm _ _ f _  _ _ 

......do.... . 

397 

358 

755 

Gouhen. _ _ _ 

. do.. . . . . 

266 

310 

576 

Grantham . . . . 

... _ do . . . 

327 

321 

|  048 

Langdofi.  .  r.. _ _ _ _  _ _ 

238 

240 

478 

riOinpstfir.  _ _ _ _ _ 

424 

396 

820 

Newport  .... _ ..................... 

. do . . . . . 

1,  046 
816 

1,020 

804 

1  2, 066 

Plainfield . . . . . . . 

. do... . . . 

1,620 

Springfield _  _ - _ _ 

......do..,, . 

511 

510 

1,021 

778 

Sunnpse  ..  _ _ _ 

402 

376 

Unity .... 

_ dfi _ _ _ _ 

433 

454 

887 

’WYifltilng’foTi _ _ _ _ _ ... _ _ _ 

468 

426 

894 

2 

2 


8 


3 


10 


8 


9 


2 


FREE  COLORED. 


F. 


2 


81 


3 


19 


8 


1 


Aggregate. 


4  2, 066 

3  1, 995 


44 


3 


1,414 
3, 309 
579 
127 
7(33 


1,2130 
021 
'  G72 
1, 216 

5  1,717 

092 

1  475 

1  2, 034 

1  850 

773 


1,297 
801 
9,335 
1,209 
1, 199 
1,  070 
553 
1, 549 


859 
810 
1,903 
8,503 
1, 534 
2,275 
871 
490 
530 
1,802 
1, 173 
3, 384 
8, 069 
4,  .787 
2,047 
1,180 
1,  758 
4,026 
1,520 
753 
576 


2,077 

1,620 

1,031 


010 
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Table  No.  4— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

§ 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1 

A 

.1 

I 

t 

& 

< 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F 

Total. 

hr. 

F. 

Total. 

hr. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

hi. 

F. 

Total; 

s 

15 

12 

Cheshire 

7 

2G,  105 

.... 

1,329  | 

27,431 

f!noH  .  ... 

12,219  1 

53G 

912 

942 

13, 1GI 

('4  reft  on _ 

8 

7 

15 

40,799  ! 

G55 

1 

1 

!  1,461 

42,200 

Hillsboro* . 

25, 148 

97,  987 

53, 135 

14 

30 

35 

34 

G9 

53,  240 

3,778 

5,120 

8,898 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

8,900 

C2,  HO 

Merrimack  -  - 

39,014 

1  1,794 

41,408 

lindt  injjlirnn. _ 

47, 213 

2,909 

59, 122 

Strafford 

13  714 

15, 087 

28, 801 

;  G 

G 

12 

8 

11 

19 

28,832 

1, 100 

1, 5G1 

2,  Gfil 

2,  GG1 

31,403 

Sullivan.-.. . 

9, 101 

9, 340 

18, 441 

1  15 

11 

26 

3 

4 

7 

18, 474 

283  j 

284 

5G7 

|  507 

i  19,011 

Total . j 

149, 840  . 

154, 800 

jaw,  Me 

1 

121 

118  ; 

239  | 

127 

123 

250 

305, 135 

D,  717 

11, 21G 

20,933 

2 

2 

3 

3 

20,938 

326,073 

Note.- — Two  Chinese  (males)  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

A*;. 

s 

Africa 

12,737 

A  ri«rfi*nlro 

10 

mnrn  „„ 

Aflnntin  T  'Itmrla 

6 

rpwnQ 

5 

Vermont 

4,408 

8 

'  a 

l 

1 

12 

Donninrl- 

741 

11 

15 

* 

110 

20 

G  gt  t 

. 

‘ 

Mulno . 

11,405 

305, 135 

Austria . 

21 

Switzerland . 

K 

Maryland . . . 

Mu  siifirl  f  q 

50 

ID  973 

Bavaria . . 

BiiJt.  . 

20 

South  America . 

18 

hfirhigan 

G6 

j  Sandwich  Islands ............. 

1  Turkey. ....... 

1 

Minnesota . . 

22 

vnHffn  n 

West  Indies . 

U 

Mississippi . 

15 

T>  c  • 

00 

M 

Missouri . 

8 

Wurtembcrg . 

14 

Other  foreign  countries . 

4 

Now  Hampshire . 

256, 982 

Germany,  (not  spo- 

New  Jersey . 

New  York 

92 

ciflod) . . 

253 

Aggregate  foreign . . 

20,1133 

North  Carolina... . 

6 

412 

Aggregate  native . j 

003,  IK 

Ohio . 

Oregon _ .... _ _ _ _ _ 

150 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  . . 

2 

|  ! 

j  Total . | 

320,073 

_ 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


NO.  OP. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

ko.0. 

4 

45 

516 

n 

7(5 

7 

124 

31 

3 

.  90 

44 

6, 261 

!Wi^, 

pflrm  Tn1lAI>orfl 

loj  152 

13 

280 

Firemen . 

30 

Fishermen . 

272 

3 

Flour  dcnlcrs . 

14 

8 

Founderynicn . 

in 

Frame-makers . 

4 

47 

7 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen.. 

68 

4 

19 

79 

249 

2 

7 

5 

18 

Glovers . 

28 

C 

Glue-makers . 

Goldsmiths .......... . 

12 

245 

188 

GuonTnith^ 

335 

5 

Hardware  manufacturers. . . .! 

22 

309 

3,075 

T1-it.hlndr.TH 

32 

* 

19 

TTVvr  on'  rl «» n  1  n  i"a . 

*>1 

23 

Tfpflinrfl  -  - 

12 

1, 245 

2 

Housekeepers. . . . 

22 

51 

37 

4 

Tnn  ilnnWo 

10 

262 

68 

s 

Innkeepers . . 

59 

150 

Ironmongers . - . 1 

641 

1,336 

Iron -worker*  - 

24 

32 

Jewelers _ - _  _ 

87 
•  295 

46 

Joiners _ - _ 

277 

Judges  .... . . . 

6 

3 

31 

Laborers . . 

9,257 

17 

196 

I  375 

~ 

T  id  8t-1uakftTu 

5 

56 

Lawyers  . . . . . 

11 

2 

104 

334 

Livnry-Htiibln  keepers . 

3 

Locksmiths. _ _ 

5 

17 

Looking-glass  makers . 

3 

•278 

131 

45 

4 

Machinists  -  -  - _ _ 

1, 260 

722 

6 

MantuU-makors . . . 

78 

622 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors . . 

Agents . 

Agricultural  Jinploro  out  makers. 

Apprentices . 

Architects . . 

Artists . 

Auctioneers . 

Authors . 


Bates . 

Bankers . . 

Bank  officers . . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . . 

Banket-makers . . 

Blacksmiths  . . 

Bleachers . 

Blind-makers . 

Bonrdiug-houno  keepers  . 

Boaibuilclers . 

Boatmen . . . 

Bobbin-makers - - 

Boiler-makers . . . 

Bookbinders . 

Booksellers . . . . 

Box- makers . . 

Brassfoundcrs . . . 

Brass  workers . . 

Brewers . . 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers . 

Bridge-builders . 

Brokers . 

Broom-makers . 

Brush-makers . 

Builders .  . . 

Butchers . . . 


Cabinet-makers . . 
Calico  printers.. . 
Cup-makers  ..... 

Carpenters . 

Carpet -makers. . . 

Carriers . 

Carters . 


Calkers . 

Ghnlr-mnkera . . 

Chandlers . 

Chemists  .  . . . . 

Cigar-makers . . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clergymen . 

Clerks . *. . 

Clock-makers . 

Clothiers . 

Conch-makers . 

Ofliu-malcers . 

ColUcra . 

Comb-makers . 

Commission  merchants . 

Confectioners . 

Contractors  . . . . 

Coopers . . . 

Coppersmiths . . 

Cotton  cloth  manufacturers. . . 
Curriers  . . 


Daguerre  otypists . 
Dancing-masters.. , 

Dairymen . . 

Dealers . . . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Mariners . 

Marketmen . . 

Mason 8,  (brick  and  stone). . . 

Mnst-makers . 

Match-makers . 

Mattress-makers . 

Mechanics . 

Merchants . 

Milkmen . 

Millers . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Miners . . 

Morocco-dressers . 

Moulders . 

Musical  instrument  makers . 

Musicians . . . 

Music-teachers . 


Nail  manufacturers. . 

Needle-makers . 

Newsmen . 

NurscJB . 


Officers,  (public).. 

Ostlers . 

Overseers . 

Oystcrmen . 


Painters . . 

Paper  dealers . . 

Paper-hangers . . 

Paper  manufacturers . 

Patent-medicino  makers — 

Pattern-makers . 

Peddlers . 

Photographers . 

Physicians . 

Piano-forte  makers . 

Piano-tuners . . 

Pilots . . 

Pip  o -makers . . 

Plane-nmkera . . 

Platers  . 

Plough-makers . 

Plumbers . 

Pocketbook  manufacturers . 

Porters . 

Potters . 

Powder  manufactiirors . 

Printers . 

Proflnco  dealers . 

Professors . 

Provision  dealers . 

Publishers . 

Pump-makers . 


Quarrymen  . 


Rag-collectors . 

Railroadmen . 

Refectory  keepers. . . 

Riggers . 

Roofers  and  slaters. . 
jRopo-makcrs . 


Saddlers . 

Sail-makers . . 
Sash-makers . 
.Saw-makers. . 
Sawyers . 


Scale-makers . 

•Seamstresses . 

•Servants . 

Sextons . 

Shingle-winkers . 

Ship -carpenters  . . 

Shipmasters . 

Shirt-makers . 

Shoe-binders . . . 

Shoemakers . 

Shoe -peg  makers . 

Shot  lnuuufacturcrs . 

Showmen . 

•Silk  manufacturers . 

•Silversmiths . 

Speculators . 

•Spinners . 

•Spoke -makers . 

Spring-makers . 

.Starch  manufacturers . 

•Stationers . . . . 

•Stave-makers . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters.. 

Storekeepers . . 

Stovo-m  akera . 

Straw-workers . 

•Students . 

Surgeons . 

Surveyors . . 


Tailors. . 

Tailor  esaea . . 

Tanners . . . 

Teachers . 

Teamsters . . 

Telegraph  operators . . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . 

Tool-makers . 

Toy  mon . 

Traders . 

Trimmers . 

Trunk-makers . 

Turners . . . 


Umbrella  manufacturers. . 

Undertakers . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . 


Warpers . - . 

Wat  ch-m  tilt  erfl. . -  - 

Watchmen . . . 

Weavers . . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whip-makers . . . 

Whitewashes . 

Wootl-cordors. . . 

Wood-cutters . . 

Wood  doulere . . 

Wooclemvnre  manufacturers  - 
Wool  combers  and  carders. .  - 

Wool  dealers . 

Woolen  manufacturers . 

Wool-sorters . - 


Yenst-imikcrs . 

Other  occupations  and  unluiow 
Total . 


1,060 

Mb7 


1, 190 
118, 088 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


COUNTIES. 

j  Unde?  1. 

1  1  und  under  5. 

L 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  unci  under  20. 

1 20  and  undor  30. 

30  uml  under  40. 

40  null  i 

Hitler  50. 

j  M. 

\  M  |  M- 

j  P. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

i’. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

IV 

M. 

P, 

M. 

V. 

1 

!  Atlanta; . 

138 

187 

701 

724 

782 

777 

716 

705 

030 

5G5 

051 

872 

802 

720 

550 

448 

2  ! 

IJvrgtu . 

m 

278 

1, 117 

1,045 

3,170 

1, 132 

1,H9 

1,  013 

989 

622 

1, 800 

1, 765 

1, 467 

1,339 

1,093 

000 

3  , 

Uurliugtou . 

CIO 

coo 

2,  G14 

2, 574 

2,623 

2,850 

2,837 

0,750 

2,587 

2,  032 

3, 803 

4,  325 

2,  000 

3, 100 

3, 24  L 

2,  UH) 

;i 

Culinli-U . 

SAG 

480 

1, 910 

1,808 

2,018 

1, 954 

1,812 

1, 734 

1,517 

1,705 

2, 684 

3, 183 

2, 271 

2,  3(10 

1,  620 

G  j 

Cumberland . 

m 

i  sss 

1, 241 

1, 142 

1,383 

1,304 

1,277 

1, 354 

1,175 

1,109 

1, 001 

1,829 

1, 368 

1,220 

9H9 

m 

7 

3>m.*x . 

1,068 

!  1,666 

6,625 

5,868 

5, 545 

5,051 

4, 515 

4, 493 

4,  306 

8, 004 

8, 721 

10,207 

7, 462 

7, 445 

4,728 

4,  460 

: 

0!*)ucc«u.t . 

271 

I  203 

957 

900 

1, 140 

1, 0G3 

1, 143 

1, 021 

1, 050 

1, 000  ! 

1, 046 

1,  520 

1,148 

1,074 

840 

734 

o  i 

IIud»uu . 

920 

|  880 

4, 160 

4, 108 

3,865 

3,702 

2,  GGL 

2, 719 

2, 345 

2, 950 

5, 827 

7, 240 

5, 708 

5, 201 

3, 124 

»,  333 

io  i 

Hunterdon . 

1  417 

443 

1,P01 

1, 773  ■ 

2, 015 

1, 008 

1, 883 

1,821 

1,790 

1,788 

2, 916 

2,  958 

2,  (102 

2, 003 

1, 505 

1,457 

a  | 

Mewr . 

018 

j  532 

1, 905 

1, 915 

2, 120  . 

1, 982 

1,810 

1, 809 

1,871 

1, 80? 

3,110 

3, 335 

2,  561 

S,  488 

1,720  . 

1,058 

12  \ 

Middle** . 

510 

451 

1,801 

:  i,8i5 

1, 908  | 

1,940 

1,  852  : 

1,719 

1, 080 

1, 703 

2, 954 

3, 208 

2, 254 

2, 312 

3, 653 

3,507 

V,l  j 

. 

500 

SIS 

2,070 

2, 024 

2,264 

2, 304 

!  2,138 

2, 014 

2,123 

2, 105 

3, 337 

3, 325 

2, 323 

2,215 

1,072 

1,537  . 

u  ! 

.Morris . 

473 

507 

1,280 

1, 908 

2,083 

2,010 

2,010 

1,998 

1, 781 

1,873 

2,770 

2, 910 

2,  220 

2, 128 

1,  GOG 

1, 495 

1.1 ! 

Ocean . . . 

171 

162 

044  J 

031 

780 

705 

740 

718 

600 

039 

m 

845 

030 

001 

SOI 

m 

1G  | 

PunMde.... . . . [ 

400 

450 

1,  G38 

1,  COO 

1,747 

1,775 

1, 597 

1, 552 

1, 414 

1,543 

S,  310 

8, 710 

1,998 

3, 009 

1,  301 

1, 299 

i7  j 

*uI"m . ; 

323 

300 

1, 192 

1, 123 

1,257 

1,203 

1, 204 

1, 193 

1, 192 

1, 076 

1,755 

1,  095 

1, 192 

;i,  105 

951 

917 

J3 

Somers. -t . ■ 

248 

254 

1, 131 

1,035 

1, 159 

1, 133 

1, 149 

1, 112 

1,111 

1, 088 

1, 720 

1, 866 

1, 275 

1, 362 

i,  oni 

981 

19  ■' 

Su  K 

330 

351 

1, 300 

1,252 

1,530 

1,463 

1, 403 

1, 4G3 

1, 331 

1, 371 

2,342 

2,  086 

1,397 

1, 392 

3,081 1 

98tl 

^  ‘ 

Union . | 

417 

448 

1, 555 

1,  G0C 

1,580 

1, 476 

1,204 

1, 29C 

1, 230 

1, 330 

B,  107 

3,  060 

1,  998 

2,007 

1,  367 

1, 298 

21  ; 

Wurrci . ! 

437 

420 

1, 754 

1,002 

1, 845 

1, 093 

1,070 

1,577 

1,477 

1, 539 

2,002 

2, 420 

1,  850 

l,  743 

1,  328 

1, 102 

! 

Total . 1 

9,776 

9,570 

37,028 

37, 112 

39, 614 

38, 652 

35, 339  j 

34, 421 

32, 505 

31,474 

50,  648 

81, 553 

45, 454 

44, 250 

31,  205  j 

28, 491 

FREE  COLORED. 


SLAVE. 


Hunterdon . .  1  !  !  i 

— _ — ^ 

. 1 . 

i 

Somerset . 1 . .  ;  ! . ! . 

'  Warren . **‘-*[*‘‘ .***’*.*  **.*“*  . , . j . . . ; . j . j 

1 

! 

T°taI . , . ; . . 1 . T7...J . '  1 

1 

AGGREGATE. 


1  j  Total  whites . 

2  j  Total  free  colored. . . . 

3\!  Total  slaves . 

....  9,776 
322 

0, 570  j  37, 928 
389  j  1,272 

37, 112 
1,297 

39, 614 
1,478 

38, 652 
1, 551 

35,339 

1,600 

34,421 
1, 582 

32, 595 
1, 355 

34,474 
1, 392 

56, 648 
2, 018 

61, 553 
2.306 

45,454 

4,501 

44, 250 
1,028 

1 

31, 265 
1,276 

28,491 

1,273 

|  Aggregate . 

....[  10,098  | 

9,899  |  39,200 

38,409 

41,092 

40,206 

36,939 

36,003 

33,950 

35,866 

58,606 

63,859 

46,955 

45,  879 

32,541 

S0,7G4 

50  and  under  CO.  I  GO  and  under ' 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


Table  No.  l.—POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  BEX. 


«r  80.  80  and  under  90.  90andui 


Aggregate.  COUNTIES. 


47,506  ISurllngtuu... 

31,883  Camden . 

6,857  Cape  May,. r 
SI,  310  Cumberland. 
97, 120  Eases: . 


1,104  1,047 

1,  124  1, 056 


C2, 0G4  Hudson .... 
32, 851  Hunterdon  - 

35,10-1  Mercer . 

30, 501  Middlesex  . . 
36,  G88  Monmouth . 

30,990  Morris . 

11,052  Ocean . 

28,454  Passaic...., 

19,  DOG  Salem . 

20, 460  Somerset . . . 
23,522  Sussex...... 

26,915  Union..... 

28,040  Warren  .... 


FREE  COLORED. 


707  Gloucester . 
053  Hudson .... 
796  Hunterdon . 


4  Hunterdon . 
1  Middlesex . . 

1  Morris . 

2  Passaic  .... 
D  Somerset... 
1  ‘Warren  . . . . 


5,657  18,067  10,233  11,182  4,142  4,769  965  1,261 


646,  699  Totul  whites . 

25, 318  Total  free  colored. 
18  Total  slaved . 


19,443  18,844  10,673  11,666  4,333  5,018  1,029  1,361 


17  40  18  |  335, 051  336, 984 


40 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  OOLOE  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  fret) 
unliinul. 

Aggregate. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

IK 

Total. 

5,544 

11,592 

100 

89 

189 

4 

1 

191 

11,786 

Bergen . 

10,323 

9,632 

19,955 

769 

697 

1, 466 

100 

97 

197 

1, 663 

Burlington  . . 

23,429 

24,077 

47,506 

791 

873 

1,  GG4 

255 

305 

500 

2, 224 

49,  7;kj 

Camden . 

15,743 

16, 140 

31,883 

963 

1, 114 

2,077 

213 

284 

497 

2,071 

a  1,457 

Cape  May . 

3,411 

3,446 

6,857 

97 

114 

211 

27 

35 

02 

273 

7, 130 

Cumberland . 

10,851 

10,459 

21,310 

472 

395 

867 

198 

230 

428 

1,295 

23,  095 

Essex . 

47,385 

49,735 

97,120 

691 

856 

1, 547 

96 

114 

210 

1,757 

1)8, 877 

CTouceut* ' 

17,737 

317 

310 

G27 

35 

45 

80 

707 

18, 444 

Hudson . .. . 

30, 717 

31, 347 

62, 0C4 

261 

337 

598 

28 

27 

55 

653  j 

62, 717 

Hunterdon . — . . . 

16,519 

16,335 

32,854 

300 

297 

597 

102 

97 

199 

796 

33, 650 

Mercer . 

17,503 

17,  G91 

35,104 

951 

1,015 

1, 966 

98 

161 

259 

2, 225 

37,  419 

Middlesex . 

16,641 

16,863 

33,504 

588 

GOG 

1, 194 

44 

69 

113 

1, 307 

31, 811 

Monmouth . 

18, 501 

18,187 

36,  C88 

1,246 

1,271 

2,517 

79 

02 

141 

2,  658 

119, 346 

Morris . . 

17,026 

16, 961 

33, 990 

279 

281 

560 

56 

70 

120 

080 

3  J,  676 

Ocean . - . 

5,634 

5,418 

11, 052 

56 

51 

107 

10 

7 

17 

124 

11, 176 

Passaic...... . . 

13,938 

14,516 

28, 454 

235 

279 

514 

37 

26 

43 

557 

29,011 

Salem . 

10,256 

9,740 

19, 996 

1,092 

1, 100 

2, 192 

145 

125 

270 

2,463 

22, 458 

Somerset . . . . . 

10,242 

10,218 

20, 4G0 

802 

751 

1, 553 

21 

14 

35 

1,588 

22, 04  H 

Sussex . — 

11,922 

11,600 

23,522 

137 

127 

264 

28 

33 

60 

321 

23,846 

Union . . . . . 

13,061 

13,85-4 

2G.915 

382 

421 

803 

20 

42 

62 

865 

27,760 

Warren . 

14,431 

13,615 

28, 046 

188 

164 

352 

19 

15 

34 

380 

28,  432 

Total  free . 

322,733 

323,966 

646, 699 

10,717 

11, 148 

21, 865 

1,595 

1,858 

3,  453 

2.1,  3  L8 

072,  OI7 

*18 

Aggregate . 

072,035 

*  Colored  apprentices,  under  laws  of  the  Stato  j  represented  in  Preliminary  Report,  and  in  Table  Ho.  1,  as  slaves. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &o. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C, 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

l'\ 

Total. 

406 

i  !T! 

8 

30 

789 

t’nrc 

’  ‘  l 

Mullicn . 

’r-i 

7oi 

Weymouth . 

422 

401 

823 

1,1(00 

m 

Franklin . . 

Bergen . 

1, 158 

1,091 

2, 249 

40 

29 

6D 

2,318 

Harrington . . . 

.,m 

0,  187 

104 

301 

195 

5,  488 
l.flOil 

Lodi . . . . 

......do . 

999 

2,073 

145 

81 

134 

74 

270 

2, 352 
2, 063 

New  BarljadoeB . 

155 

Saddle  River  . . . . 

160 

159 

010 

•i,  558 

Union . 

36 

23 

59 

J,  007 

Washington . . . . 

. do 

470 

436  ! 

90S 

26 

25 

51 

957 

Beverly . . . . . . . 

Burlington... . 

1,048 

584 

990 

613 

a,  038 
1,107 

130 

8 

115 

15 

235 

23 

2,273 
1, 220 

Bordontown . . . . . . _ 

Burlington. . 

1,818 

1,996 

3,814 

101 

112 

213 

4,027 

Chester . ... . . 

Chesterfield..... . . . 

1,022 

775 

1, 303 

2, 599 
1,116 
782 
1,254 

4,  G56 

8, 138 

209 

42 

309 

47 

518 

89 

5, 174 

2,  227 

Cmnaminson _ ... 

Delanco . . . . . 

1.557 

2.557 

41 

68 

30 

7G 

71 

144 

1,  628 
2,701 

Evesham  . . . . 

175 

172 

347 

2 

3 

5  ; 

352 

Little  Egg  Hurbnr . 

1, 473 

1,386 

2,850 

147 

139 

286 

3, 145 

I.  limber  to  ii . . . 

1,216 

1, 132 

2,348 

16 

11 

27 

2,375 

920 

862 

1,783 

'SO 

19 

48 

J ,  815  J 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  & 0, 

COUNTIES, 

WHITE, 

FREE  COLORED • 

Aggregate. 

M. 

1<\ 

Total. 

JI.  j 

F. 

Total. 

1, 307 

1, 308 

2,735 

18 

24 

42 

2,777 

1, 040 

2,  036 

46 

100 

2,130 

2.C20 

2,007 

1, 191 
1,289 
1,350 

1,169 

8,300 

8,030 

8, 043 

86 

83 

169 

■K^rfi'nin 

. do . 

1, 664 

18 

26 

44 

1,267 

481 

13 

16 

29 

2,  G72 

972 

18 

18 

36 

1,008 

2, 058 
1,810 
1,723 
1,313 
043 

3,312 

3,230 

3, 548 
4,777 
1,708 

3 

7 

10 

834 

16 

17 

33 

793 

7 

8 

15 

587 

1, 173 

66 

74 

140 

. do . 

326 

G26 

14 

3 

17 

7, 127 

13,  580 

309 

469 

778 

14,358 

1,305 

447 

408 

216 

234 

450 

752 

721 

3,473 

73 

56 

129 

1, 602 

1,139 

2,211 

1,414 

47 

G2 

109 

2,320 

1 

3 

1,437 

4,055 

1, 473 

3,324 

1,242 

2,823 

1, 276 

349 

382 

731 

570 

116 

115 

231 

18 

24 

42 

2, 665 

13 

18 

31 

1, 307 

3,904 

26 

51  ; 

1,000 

939 

765 

842 

9 

10 

19 

1, 800 

1, 555 

1, 675 
2,085 

1 

3 

1,  558 

84!) 

77 

113 

190 

1, 865 

imddla . 

1,053 

40 

30 

70 

2, 155 

1, 542 

5 

10 

1,552 

3,298 

1, 467 

149 

148 

297 

3,  595 

20 

22 

42 

1, 509 

1,269 

8 

11 

i<j 

1,288 

1,525 

3,091 

12 

11 

23 

3, 114 

1, 143 

450 

839 

1,  245 

1,  919 
664 

1, 925 
2,251 

I,  362 

J,  790 
694 

778 

1,081 

448 

2,224 

118 

106 

>224 

2, 448 

Gruoiiwirh . . . . . | 

.  ..do . 

898 

105 

162 

367 

1,265 

IIoj»eweH _ _  - . | 

764 

1,603 

81 

73 

154 

1, 757 

AFanrice  River . . 

_ dn _ _ _ 

1, 129 

2, 374 

28 

28 

56 

2,430 

Millville . . 

1, 923 

3,842 

1,244 

37 

53 

00 

3,932 

Stow  Crook. . . . . . | 

580 

12 

n 

23  | 

1,267 

Uolle  villa _  _ 

1,943 

2,446 

1, 307 

3,867 

4, 697 

51 

51 

102 

3, 969 

Bloomfield _ .... _ • 

-  do 

46 

47 

93 

4,790 

Caldwell . 

2,669 

3, 601 
3,310 

12 

7 

19 

2,  688 

Clinton. . . . 

1,811 

616 

32 

26 

58 

3,  659 

Livingston . . - . i 

....  _do. . 

6  ; 

7 

13 

1, 323 

Millbura . . 

836 

j  l,  614 

7  : 

9 

36 

1,  630 

Newark— 

1st  ward- . . . 

3, 89G 

3,  542 
2,899 

3, 043 

!  6, 939 

03 

36 

59 

6,998 

2d  ward . j 

3, 860 

3, 287 
3,539 

3, 470 

|  7, 402 

113 

184 

297  | 

7,699 

•Id  ward — . . . . 

|  6, 16(1 

an 

53 

92  ! 

6,278 

4  th  ward . 

. do . 

3, 489 

j  7, 0J8 

56 

95 

131 

7,179 

Clh  ward. . . . . 

_do _  p 

3, 276 
5,335 

j  «,  Till 

!  10, 733 

|  8, 142 

1  3, 719 

22 

21 

43 

6,  789 

(>tli  ward . ...1 

5,397 

4, 143 

68 

m 

150 

10, 882 

7th  ward- . . . 

3, 999 
1,830 
2,260 

2, 302 

53 

63 

116 

8,258 

8th  ward . 

],889 

69 

75 

141 

3, 8G0 

Otli  ward . 

. do. . . . . 

2, 629 
2,414 
849 

3, 168 

|  4, 889 

1  4, 716 

I  1,717 

j  2,438 

33 

46 

79  | 

4,968 

10th  ward . 

dn 

53 

63 

114  ' 

4,830 

IF  til  word . . 

.dn 

868 

21 

19 

40 

1,757 

12th  ward. . . . . . 

1, 270 

2 

2  ; 

2,440 

Total  Newark . 

34,366 

4,219 

1,290 

3,337 

905 

1,095 

1  283 

36,288 

4, 48.9 
1,182 

1, 204 

i  70,654 

8, 708 
|  8, 478 

549  | 

738 

1,287 

71,011 

Orange,  city  of. . . . 

84  | 

85 

169 

8,877 

Clayton . ... . . . . . 

8  : 

4 

12 

2, 100 

Deptford . . . . . 

!  8, 041 

69 

69 

1.38 

2,  G70 

Franklin . . . . . 

fill 

{  1, 710 

[  3, 181 

i  2,  OOS 

32 

30 

62 

1,778 

Graonwlch _  *  _ r _ :  , 

1,026 

1,223 

829 

43 

35 

78 

2, 100 

Harrison. . . . . 

20 

18 

38 

S,  511 

Mantua . . . . . 

892 

034 

1,710 

i  l,  731 

7 

14 

St 

1,712 

Woodbury . . 

750 

1  1, 390 

CL 

8 3 

144 

1,  531 

Woolwich . ' . . . 

1, 554 

0, 264 
7,231 
2,548 
il,  624 

113 

102 

314 

3, 178 

Bergen  . . . . . , . . 

3,611 

1,333 

4,626 

3,620 

1,216 

97 

101 

100 

7, 129 

Harrison . . . . . 

2 

6 

8 

2,550 

Hoboken  . . . . . . . 

,  4,998 

15 

23 

38 

0,002 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &.C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

51. 

F.  j  Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

3,  734 

3 

8 

11 

7  229 

Jersey  City— 

i 

2,  421 

4,  965 

11 

17 

4,  P82 

2, 853 

2, 821  1 

8 

It) 

89 

15S 

9,  385 

4th  ward . . . 

4,238 

4,788  j 

9,  020 

64 

86 

194 

150 

335 

9,  no 

31 

61 

(i,  335 

1 

280 

1 

12 

l(i 

4,083 

897  j 

19 

38 

1,859 

i  1, 450 

2, 889 

28 

32 

00 

2, 949 

43 

2, 838 

847 

839  ! 

98 

81 

179 

1,  805 

Flemington . 

1 . do . . . . . 

j  535 

571  1 

1,106 

28 

40 

68 

!  1,174 

32 

2 

4 

1  2, 148 

1  13  1 

32 

:  2, 099 

1  8 

17  ■ 

2,  495 

35 

42 

77 

2,S70 

70 

3,  074 

Tewksbury . 

1,  169  ; 

1,  084 

8, 253 

46  ; 

34 

80 

j  2,333 

T  Tn  *  An 

j  04 

j  1,217 

|  56 

i.osa 

49 

j  89 

j  1, 913 

|  154 

|  2, 079 

54 

110 

I  3, 773 

111 

i  231 

3, 900 

125 

319 

244 

1,  eat 

1,631 

3, 103 

265 

33G 

|  031 

3,  726 

Trenton— 

1st  ward . . . . . . 

. do . . . 

30 

i  42 

|  2, 477 

2d  ward . 

179 

i  321 

|  3, 393 

3d  ward . . . 

17 

70 

j  3,683 

4th  ward . 

1, 653 

6 

16 

|  22 

1  3, 350 

5th  ward . 

J,  G04 

89 

126 

|  215 

j  3, 568 

6th  ward . 

337 

355 

!  742 

1 

4 

!  ° 

|  747 

Total  Trenton . 

8, 046 

8, 507 

16,  553 

j  303 

372 

j  675 

j  17, 326 

Wn«hin[Ttnn 

Ha 

588 

i  i  225 

i  30 

24 

54 

!  1, 279 

Winrlfinr . 

743 

707 

1,  450 

;  31 

16 

1,497 

East  Brunswick. . . 

MfdHInonv 

1,156 

1  5G7 

1 , 233 

|  2, 389 

|  26 

21 

47 

j  2, 436 

Monroe . . . . . , 

1,461 

;  3, 008 

48 

103 

j  3, 131 

New  Brunswick . . . . 

5  124 

5,  G37 

'  10, 761 

!  215 

280 

495 

LI,  250 

North  Brunswick . 

501 

1, 058 

504 

|  1, 005 

i  21 

19 

40 

1,045 

Perth  Amboy . 

1, 178 

]  2, 236 

1 

29 

03 

2,302 

Plscataway . , . . . , 

do 

1  532 

■  3, 023 

!  80 

83 

163 

I  3, 1S6 

South  Amboy . . .  , 

l'  961 

1  6G5 

I  3, 626 

12 

14 

26 

3,  C52 

South  Brunswick . . 

1,848 

1, 935 

1,  742 

!  3, 590 

122 

104 

226 

3,816 

■Woodbridgo . . . 

1,  911 

3, 846 

64 

77 

141 

3,987 

AflnntiV.  .  . 

Arnnmftii  fli 

744 

i  1, 528 

84 

80 

104 

1,693 

Freehold ........  .  ..  ... 

Ha 

1  681 

1  766 

j  174 

190 

364 

3, 811 

Holmdoll . .  . . 

653 

595 

j  3, 447 

;  lf  248 

46 

40 

86 

1, 334 

Howell. . . . . 

1,297 

1, 265 

j  2, 562 

5 

7 

12 

2,574 

Manalapan . . . . . 

Ha 

1  137 

1, 017 

I  2, 154 

105 

115 

220 

2, 371 

Marlborough . . 

987 

973 

I  1, 960 

61 

62 

123 

2,083 

Hatawan . 

935 

1, 902 

923 

|  i,  858 

99 

115  • 

214 

2,072 

Middletown . . . . . 

1, 844 

!  3, 746 

193 

173 

366 

4,113 

Millstone . . . 

1, 176 

1, 076 

|  2, 252 

58 

46 

104 

2, 356 

Ocean . . . 

Ha 

2, 121 

4, 188 

j  83 

75 

|  358 

4,  346 

Ttnritan . 

Ha 

l*!!! 

1, 421 

«  8G5 

i  52 

62 

j  114 

2, 

Shrewsbury . 

'  8U 

1, 845 

3,  656 

|  o3i 

245 

476 

4, 132 

Upper  Freehold . 

'401 

1, 455 

2, 946 

133 

119 

i  .  050 

3t  198 

Wall . 

Ha 

l'l3G 

1  142 

■  2, 278 

1 

4 

1  5 

2,283 

Chatham .  . .  _ 

J,  397 

1, 466 

!  2, 863 

47 

58 

i  105 

2, 968 

Chaster . . 

Hn 

j  i  5gf) 

9 

7 

!  16 

1,585 

Hanover . . . 

Ha 

1  694 

68T 

j  3, 381 

49 

46 

|  95 

3,476 

Jefferson... . .  ..  . 

Ha  •' 

*786 

'684 

j  1, 470 

!  1,627 

1 

;  1 

1,471 

Mendham  . . .  .. 

794 

833 

15 

18 

33 

1.660 

STATE  OF  NEW 
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white. 

FREE  C 

OT.OItm 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  <fct 

COUNTIES.  _ 

.  .  - 

— 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

.  2, 771 

8,  033 

5, 803 

82 

100 

182 

5, 985 

Pi’tiunnnock . 

.  2,  G67 

2,  037 

5, 304 

69 

G5 

134 

5,  438 

Randolph . 

.  J.ClG 

1,  542 

3, 158 

7 

8 

15 

3, 173 

>k, 

1,  083 

3,  517 

19 

15 

34 

3, 551 

Itoxbury . - . 

1,  408 

2, 857 

3 

5  . 

8 

2,  SG5 

*  ^ 

Washington . 

1,220 

2, 441 

35 

28 

63 

2,  504 

’U;'* 

1,833 

Dover . 

.  1,221 

1, 144 

2,  3G5 

5 

8 

13 

2,  378 

Jackson . 

.  830 

772 

1, 602 

3 

1 

4 

1,006 

1  4 

Piumstead . 

.  907 

930 

1,  903 

52 

48 

100 

2,  003 

ri  m 

092 

. 

1 

1,  436 

Union . 

.  027 

987 

1,914 

3 

i  ! 

4 

1,  918 

Aquaekuock . 

.  Passaic.. 

.  1, 571 

1,584 

3, 155 

39 

41  J 

80 

3, 235 

i 

Manchester . . 

.  *ii(i 

401 

817 

14 

11  1 

25 

842 

Paterson— East  word . 

.  2, 061 

2, 198 

4, 259 

64 

86 

150 

4,409 

‘i  1  ! 

.  1, 851 

2,  012 

3,  8GG 

9 

10 

ID 

3,885 

i  ■; 

North  ward . 

1,  497 

2.85G 

47 

54  1 

101 

2,  957 

tf?  ten 

South  ward . 

.  2, 4G3 

2,  087 

5, 100 

2 

5, 153 

Fifth  ward . 

.  1, 403 

1, 002 

3, 127 

23 

33 

56 

3,183 

Total  Paterson . 

.  9, 202 

10, 050 

10, 253 

143 

185 

328 

19,  53G 

Pompton . 

.  781 

707 

I,  MS 

19 

24 

43 

1,591 

Wayne . 

. do... 

.  687 

015 

1,302 

21 

32 

53 

1,  355 

West  ISIilford . 

.  1, 281 

1,  093 

81 

2, 374 

158  . 

16 

12 

28 

158 

Elstuborough . 

003 

90 

97 

187 

749 

Lower  Alloway’n  Creole . 

.  G71 

038 

1, 309 

91 

71 

163 

1,471 

Low’d-  Pena's  Xeok . 

.  081 

574 

1,258 

127 

121 

248 

1,  506 

Mannington . 

.  852 

731 

1,  586 

413 

394 

807 

2,  393 

Piles’  Grove . 

. . do... 

.  90G 

g.u 

1,  747 

145 

132 

277 

2,  024 

Pitta’  Grove . 

tin 

.  49  L 

442 

00 

933 

136  . 

2 

4 

6 

939 

136 

Salem . 

.  1, 711 

1,  !)30 

3,  GJ1 

86 

138 

224 

j  3, 865 

SharptOYvn . . 

141 

272 

9 

18 

27 

299 

V  l(:ft 

Upper  Allowny’s  Creek.  ..... 

.  1, 370 

1,200 

2,  579 

162 

358 

320 

2,  899 

Upper  Penn's  Ni  olc . . 

. do.... 

. . .  .1,320 

1,  32G 

2, 832 

25 

24 

49 

2,901 

Upper  Pitt’s  Grove . 

. do.... 

.  1,059 

999 

2,058 

19 

5 

24 

2,082 

Woodstowu . 

.  417 

488 

905 

68 

63 

131 

1,036 

Bedminster . 

.  Somerset . 

.  908 

914 

1,822 

83 

86 

174 

1,  996 

Bernard’s . . 

.  1, 191 

1,  214 

2,405 

38 

28 

66 

2, 471 

Brancliburg . 

.  554 

533 

1, 087 

53 

44 

97 

1,184 

1 

Bridgewater  — . . 

.  2, 241 

2,  389 

4,  G30 

166 

151 

317 

4,  947 

Franklin . 

.  1,017 

1,  590 

3, 207 

194 

198 

392 

3, 599 

Hillsborough. . . . 

. do... 

.  1, 073 

1,  547 

3,  220 

137 

131 

268 

3, 488 

Montgomery . 

.  910 

858 

1,768 

113 

94 

207 

1,  975 

te. 

Worrell . . 

.  1, 148 

1,173  [ 

2, 321 

34 

33 

67 

2, 388 

Byram . 

.  590 

004  | 

1, 194 

4 

4 

8 

1,  202 

Frankford. . . . 

892 

1,804 

11 

13 

24 

1,828 

ftrptmn  ..  . 

.  509 

512 

1,021 

1 

1 

2 

1,033 

Hnrdinton . 

.  881 

808 

1,  G89 

13 

30 

23 

1,712 

lift  Payette . . 

.  405 

449 

914 

3 

2 

5 

919 

Montague . 

452 

954 

17 

13 

29 

983 

Newton . 

....: .  1,177 

1,086 

2, 2G3 

6 

5 

11 

2,  274 

Sandiston . 

.  . do... 

.  739 

01)8 

1, 437 

21 

22 

43 

1,480 

Sparta . 

.  1, 057 

970 

2,027 

14 

21 

35 

2,  062 

Stillwater . . 

.  916 

895 

],  8L1 

3 

2 

5 

1,  Plfi 

Vernon — . . 

.  . do... 

. ; .  1,094 

1,077  ; 

2, 171 

8 

11 

19 

2,190 

Wnlpaek . . - . 

.  428 

397  ' 

825 

16 

10 

26 

851 

Wantage .  . 

1, 835 

3,  633 

24 

25 

49 

3,  (582 

Elizabeth . 

.  5, 494 

5,  772 

11,260 

133 

168 

30  L 

11,  567 

Now  Providence . . 

. . do... 

.  002 

094 

1,  296 

4 

8 

12 

1,308 

Plainfield . . . . 

. . do... 

.  1,355 

1,738 

3, 093 

66 

65 

131 

3,  224 

llaliway . . 

3, 401 

6, 847 

128 

155 

283 

7,130 

Springfield . 

.  513 

495 

1,008 

3 

9 

12 

1,  020 

V  If 

Union.. . * . 

.  840 

904 

1,744 

37 

31 

68 

1,812 

III. 

Westfield . 

850 

1, 661 

31 

27 

58 

1,719 

j I'll 

Belvidcro . . . 

755 

1,450 

43 

47 

80 

1,  530 

Blair  aville . . . 

730 

1,516 

16 

10 

26 

1, 542 

Franklin . . . 

.  97G 

891 

1,807  1 

17 

18 

35 

1,  902 
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FllE K  COLOltElL 


Frelingliuysen , 
Greenwich .... 
IIwkfittBtown  - 

Hardwick . 

Harmony 

Hope . 

Independence. . 

Koowlton . 

Mansfield . 

Oxford . 

Hahn  Quarry  ... 
HhUlipfeburg . . . 
Washington  ... 


1, 300 
1, 381 


1, 790 
1,218 


1,292 
2, 501 
1, 339 
793 
1,381 

1,  770 
1,801 
1, 552 
1, 647 
2, 315 

402 
3,  GOG 

2,  G02 


13,  01] 
1, 33] 
791 

1,  78? 
1, 871 
t,  057 

1. flEffl 
S,  35(1 

463 

a,  74i 

2,  031 


Note — 10  colored  apprentices  not  included  in  the  foregoing  table. 


Table  No.  4.-FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


Atlantic . 

Bergen . 

Ihirliugtun  .. 

Camden . 

Cape  May.... 
Cumberland  . . 

Essex . 

Gloucester.... 

Hudson _ . « 

Hunterdon  ... 

Mercer . 

Middlesex ..... 
Monmouth. ... 

Morris . . 

Ocean . 

Passaic . 

Salem - - - - 

Somerset . 

Sussex . 

Union . 

Warren . 


UNITED  STATES. 

WHITE. 

|  BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

!  » 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

.  5,360 

4, 968 

19,304 

100 

eo 

189 

3 

1 

4 

.  7,043 

7,  737 

is,  m 

765 

695 

1, 400 

100 

97 

107 

.  21,341 

21,  IMG 

43, 237 

787 

871 

1,638 

255 

304 

559 

.  13,484 

13, 767 

27,251 

961 

l.U-l 

2,075 

212 

283 

405 

3, 337 

3,307 

«,  734 

9(1 

114 

210 

27 

35 

62 

10,287 

10,  093 

20, 383 

472 

393 

807 

19G 

228 

424 

30,  GUI) 

32, 65 3 

63,333 

680 

831 

1,531 

94 

113 

207 

8,993 

7,008 

16, 260 

317 

310 

627 

35 

45 

17,943 

18,098 

30,  011 

258 

333 

590 

27 

53 

15, 631 

15,  fill 

31,242 

300 

3!>6 

500 

102 

97 

14,225 

14,554. 

28,779 

941 

1,010 

1,954 

07 

100 

257 

13,149 

13,  Gil 

20,769 

587 

606 

1,103 

43 

69 

112 

-  16,318 

16,218 

33, 536 

1, 215 

1,370 

2, 015 

79 

62 

■  14,443 

14,598 

29, 041 

279 

a  eo 

059 

5G 

09 

-  5, 473 

1  5,283 

10, 761 

56 

51 

107 

10 

i  7 

17 

■  9, 812 

10,217 

20, 059  I 

232 

276 

508 

16 

96 

42 

.  D,  07G 

a*1 

18,963  j 

1,000 

1, 100 

2,190 

145 

125 

270 

8,  DG7 

0,  003 

17,972  f 

802 

731 

1, 353 

21 

14 

35 

11,356 

11, 178  ! 

83,534  j 

137 

127 

364 

28 

32 

GO 

9, 637 

10,408  1 

20,045  i 

381 

418 

790 

20 

40 

60 

13, 263 

12,735  j 

23,998  j 

188 

164 

302 

29 

15 

34 

200,629 

263,369  j 

523,998  [ 

10, 677 

11, 120 

21, 797  j 

1,585 

1,847 

3,432  l 

10,527 
17, 337 
45, 004 
29,821 
7, 00G 
21,  G7G 
63,071 
15,973 
36,  G33 
32, 037 
30, 990 
28, 90S 
33, 192 
29,725 
10,885 


STote—1  male  and  8  female  Cliineae  included  la  wlalto  population. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

. 

WHITE, 

ltf.ACR. 

MUIjA 

TVO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

j'l’otul, 

,  M. 

F. 

Total. 

(182 

57G 

1,258 

1 

2, 380 

1, 805 

4, 275 

4 

2 

6 

2,088 

2, 131 

4, 210 

4 

2 

0 

i 

1 

2,  OKI 

2, 373 

4,  633 

2 

2 

1 

1 

a 

74 

49 

123 

1 

504 

361 

925 

o 

16, 705 

17,082 

33,787  1 

I  u 

o 

16 

2 

1 

a  : 

854 

G17 

1,471 

1 

12,  774 

13, 249 

26, 023 

!  3 

5 

8 

1 

2 

a  : 

888  1 

724 

1,012 

1 

1 

3,278 

3,137 

0,415 

7  1 

5  1 

12 

1  1 

i  1  1 

3, 492 

3, 252 

(1,744 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2,183 

1, 969 

4, 152 

1 

1 

2 

2,583 

2,366 

4,  049 

1 

1 

1 

i 

16V 

1  130 

291 

4, 12G 

4, 209 

8,395 

3 

3 

G 

1 

i 

580 

436 

1, 036 

2 

2 

1,273 

1, 213 

2, 488  j. 

”J 

5GG 

432 

988 

3, 424 

3, 440 

G,  870  j 

1 

3 

4 

’V 

2 

3, 1G8 

880 

2, 048  , 

f 

62, 104 

60, 597 

122, 70L 

40 

28 

68 

10 

11 

SI  J! 

1,  939 
4,381 
■1,920 
‘1,  (Wfi 
124 
1)20 
:i:i,  silo 

I,  471 
80, 03d 
1,  (it!! 
tt,  420 
0, 740 
4, 154 
4, 0B1 

an ' 

8, 402  | 
1,  038  I 
2, 188 
988 
6,876 
2, 048 


II,  766 
SI,  W 
•19, 730 
84,457 
7, 130 

22,  605 
98>  877 
18,  144 
02,717 
39,  650 
BVUU 
31,811 
39,  !Mrt 

III,  076 

u,  m 
an,  ou 

22,  458 

as,  048 

23, 84  6 
27,  780 
28, 432 
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Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OE  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut  .... 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . 

Maine. . . . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts -- 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . . . . 

New  York . 

Nortli  Carolina  . 

Ohio . . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina  . 
Tennessee . 


fil 


3,  GG3 
1,941 
40 
197 
2G0 
1.37 

13 
98 
ICG 
G-19 
1,  954 
2,819 
173 


04 
101 
527 
409, 015 
38, 540 
124 
78G 


24,  425 
470 
23  G 
■45 


Texas . . . 

Vermont . . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia 

Territories . 

At  sea . . . 

Not  stated . . 


Aggregate  native 


27 

549 

880 

158 

130 

4 

GG 

701 


549, 227 


Asia . 

Africa . . . 

Australia . 

Atlantic  Inlands . 

Belgium . . 

British  America . 

Central  America  . . — 

China . 

Denmark . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified) 


German  States: 

Austria .  .  GOG 

Bavaria .  3, 794 

Baden .  4,2G7 

Hosso .  a,  972 

Nassau .  153 

Prussia .  2,801 

AVurtemberg .  3,  410 

Germany,  (not specified) . - . -  15,7G4 


Total  Germany. 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified) - 

Greece . 

Holland . 

Ireland  . . . 

Italy . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . 

Scotland . 

Spain . - . 

Sweden  . . 

Sardinia . 

Switzerland. . 

South  America . 

Saudwieli  Islands . . 

Turkey . . . . . . 

AVcst  Indies . - . 

AVales . 

Other  foreign  countries . 


34 

13 
7 

15 

109 

1,144 

3 

3 

175 

15,852 

14 
408 


33,772 


1, 328 
62,  006 
105 


65 

14 


3,556 

36 


1, 144 
39 

fi 

278 

371 


Aggregate  foreign. 
Aggregate  native . 


122, 790 
540, 227 


Total 


G72, 017 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OP. 

0 

... 

4, 113 

30 

87-1 

2 

7 

8 

Bakers . . 

751 

Confectioners . 

209 

Gunsmiths . . . . 

65 

Bankers . 

40 

Conveyancers . 

03 

SO 

Hair-workers . 

23 

Barbers  . . 

276 

Coopers . . . 

Coppersmiths . 

5G0 

47 

Harness-makers . . 

Hat  binders . . . 

Hatters..,. . 

Horn  dealers . 

Hosiers . . 

Housekeepers . . . 

Oil) 

Basko  t-znakers . . . 

Bellows-malcers . .  - 

BIHJard-Baloou  keepers . 

Blacking  manufacturers . . . 

140 

Cord-makers . 

Cork- cutters . 

Cotton  cloth  manufacturers . . . 

9 

12 

14 

1,882 

39 

4 

3,373 

Curriers . 

Cutlers . 

417 

148 

l,5GQ 

ICO 

Blind-makers . 

Block-makers . 

6 

20 

Dnguorrcotypists . . . 

Dancing  masters. . . 

Dairymen . . . 

52 

2 

140 

Ice  dealers . . . . 

Importers . -  - 

35 

64 

Boarding-house  keepers . 

Boatbuilders . , . 

313 

75 

Dealers . . 

Dentists . 

567 

130 

14 

India-rubber  manufacturers . 

Ink  manufacturers. . . . . . 

65 

4 

880 

Boatmen . — . . 

1,447 

Boiler-iuakevs . 

190 

5o 

3 

Bone-black  makers . . . 

2 

T  nn  1,  ■ 

170 

Bookbinders  - . 

169 

'  ^ 

** 

30 

Booksellers . 

37 

Ironmongers  .............  ............  — . 

!  85 

Bottlers . . . 

31 

. 

1 

Bow-benders . 

Box-malcnrn  .  . _ ... _ ..... _ 

10 

185 

Druggists . 

401 

Japan  n  pi’s . . . | 

Jewelers . . I 

j  1,005 

Brass-founders . 

Brass  workers  . . . 

Brewers . . 

Bricklayers  . . . 

Brielc-makers . 

Bridge-builders . 

23 

204 

Dyers . 

Editors . 

Electricians . „ . 

Embroiderers . . . 

125 

103 

2 

3 

Joiners . j 

Judges . j 

Junk  dealers . . 

7 

|  21 

:  26 

31,  G-19 

591 

8 

Enamelers . . . 

Engravers . 

Envelope-makers . . 

ii  ' 
191  j 

Lamp-makers . 

43 

34 

8 

TtwdcnfR  -  . .  . . 

Expressmen . 

101  1 

*  ' 

14 

Bra  om  -m  nlcwa  ...  ... 

1 

j 

L-itliinuta .  ! 

1 

Brush-makers  . . . . 

44 

57 

i  Factory  hands ......................  — ... 

1  Farmers 

3oS 

1,204 

"nuclei  n-m  a  k  fti*n . 

537 

Builders . . . 

153 

:  Vnvpim,  } 

18,4SD 

Lightning-rod  milkers  . . . . 

9 

Butchers . « . . 

1  134 

|  thnv  Avn 

I  ! 

55 

Button-makers . . . 

'  °0 

;  W,mi1)fl1rwfl' 

a  | 

38 

Cabinct-inakors . . . 

Calico-printers . . . . . 

655 

46 

Fence-makers . . . . .  i 

1  File-cutters . 

lit) 

Llvery-stublo  keepers . 

Locksmiths . . . 

103 

128 

Cauolmen . 

Car-builders . 

Oarpent(»rfl .  ... 

229 

51 

,  Finishers . 

Firemen . 

Firework-makers . 

os  ; 

S! 

Looking-glass  milkers . 

241 

!  1,023 

rJnrpQt-tnnJcprR _ 

7’aj5 

Fishermen . 

530  ; 

Mantua  mnlccra 

1,518 

Carriers . . . . 

93 

Flax-dressers . 

112 

Manufacturers . . . . . 

291 

Carters . . 

Carvers . . . 

562 

Florists..., . 

Flour  dealers . . . . . 

49 

55  i 

Mariners . j 

2,035 

127 

Cattlo  dealers . . . . . . . 

Calkers.. . . .. . .  i 

34 

Founderymeu  - .  -  - . . 

Frame-makers . 

283  j 
2i 

Masons,  (brick  and  stone) — » . ; 

2,198 

Cement-makers . 

Chain-makers. . . . . 

Chair-maker s .  • 

17 

13 

Fringe-makers . . . 

Fruiterers . . . . . 

Furnishers . . . - . 

30  1 
63 

3  j 

Matrons . - 

1G 

2 

1  C 

Chandlers . . 

Charcoal  burners . 

118 

Furriers.. . . . 

Z 

4 

54 

Chemists . .  , 

36 

Cus-fi  iters 

77  ! 

i  t 

2,951 

CIgnv-makere . . . . . 

*)15 

Cas-mukers. .............................. 

31  | 

M"d  I 

2 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers . 

872 

102 

155 

Clergymen . . . 

Cr'lrlers 

964 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Miners  ... . , . 

Morocco  dressers- . . 

Moulders  . . 

Mould -makers . . . . 

Muwlcul  instrument  makers... 

Musicians . . 

MnsicvHellers. . . 

Music  teachers . 

Nail  manufacturers  . . 

Needle-makers . 

Newsmen  . 

Notaries  public . 

Nurses . 

O Ulcers,  (public) . 

Oil -cloth  manufacturers . 

Oll-inakera  . . 

OH-silk  makers . 

Opticians . 

Orgua-buildcra. . . . 

Ornament-makers . 

Ostlora . . . 

Overseers . 

Oystermaa . . . . . 

Packers . 

Painters . . 

Paper  dealers . 

Paper-hangers . . 

Paper  manufacturers . 

Paper-stainers . . 

Patent  lent  her  mimuf.icturers. 

Pateut-medldne  makers . 

Put  tern -makers . 

Pavers  . . . . 

Pawnbrokers . 

Peddlers . 

Pen-makers . 

Pencil-makers . 


894 

184 

790 

39 

998 


Provision  dealers. 

Publishers . 

Pump-makers ... 

Quarrymen . 


15 

57 

141 

218 

3 
3G 

6 

377 

417 

138 

10 

4 
18 

G 

G 

327 

201 

850 

42 

1,900 

G 

58 
243 

30 

GO 

13 

118 


2*15 

2 

15 


Rag  collectors . 

Railroadmen . 

Razor-strop  makers . 

Refectory-keepers . 

Refiners . . . 

Reporters . . . 

Riggers . 

Roofers  and  slaters . 

Rope-makers . 

Rule-makers . 

Saddlers . 

Sail-makers . 

Sailing-masters . 

Sash-makers . 

Saw-makers . 

Sawyers . 

Scale-makers . 

Scavengers . 

Sculptors . 

Seamstrcssos . 

Servants . 

Sowing-raachiuo  makers- 

Sextous . 

Shearers . 

Shingle-makers . 

Sliipchandlors . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Shipmasters . 

Shipping-morcimuts . 

Shirt-makers . . 

Shoobiudors . 

Shoemakers . 

Showmen . 

Silk  manufacturers . 


Perfumers . 

Photographers . 

Physicians  . . 

Piano -forte  makers . 

Piano  tuners . . . 

Pilots  . . 

Pipe-makers . 

Piano-makers . . 

Plasterers . . 

Pinters  . 

Plough -maker  * . 

Plumbers . 

Pocket-book  manufacturers 
Porcelain  manufacturers  . . . 

Porters . 

Potters . 

Powder  manufacturers 

Printers  .. . . . 

Produce  dealers. . 

Professors . . . 


6 

11 

859 

3G 

3 

101 
1G 
7 
13G 
44  8 
48 
58 
13 
18 
33 
255 


403 

137 

52 


Silversmiths . 

Skirt-makers . 

Soda-water  makers  . . 

Speculators . . . . 

Spinners . 

Spring-makers . 

Starch  manufacturers 

Stationers . 

Stenmboutincn . 

Steam  engine  makers . 

Steel  manufacturers . 

Stereotypists . 

Stevedores . 

Stock-brokers . 

Stock-makerB . 

Stone  aud  marble  cutters. 

Storekeepers . 

Stovo-raakers . 

Straw-workers  - . . 

Students . . . . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


3G 

6 

21 

4 

52 

255 

88 

2, 541 

34 

1,153 

4 

2,086 

579 

GO 

145 

G8 

22 

41 

421 

48 

42 

394 

221 

4 

12 

498 

8 

47 

4 

88 

2,230 

21,843 

2 

64 

35 

30 

'Warpers . . 

22 

7 

"Watchmen . . . . . 

129 

GGG 

Watch-makers . . . 

!  194 

190 

"Watermen 

794 

o 

884 

44  | 

Well-diggers . . . 

29 

113 

Welghmastera ......  ...................... 

11 

5,708 

Whalemen .................... ............ 

2 

3 

Wharfingers  . . . . 

4 

113 

Wheelwrights . . . 

1,197 

G3 

Whip-makers 

8 

22 

WTitt<vwflfihfivfl  - , _ _ _ _  _ _ ..... 

31 

7 

8 

30 

Window  flliado  makers  i 

2 

IDG 

Wine  aud  1  iquer dealers. .................. 

181 

77 

Wire-cloth  makers  _ T _ _ _ ..... 

8 

3 

"Wh'O-mnkcrR -  T _ - _ _ _ .......... 

75 

31 

9 

145 

Wood-cutters  , ,  ,  _  _ 

94 

28 

Wood  dealers  ................ 

8 

27 

3 

2 

Wo  1  comber3  and  carders 

48 

2 

dealers 

8 

4 

Woolen  manufacture >  ‘i 

74 

8 

385 

5G1 

Jijlnc manufacturers  -  - _ _ ............ 

40 

Other  occupations  aud  unknown  . . . 

1, 435 

6 

23 

032 

Total......... . - . 

■  213,024 

41 


s  a  a 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


1  |  Albany . 

2  1  Allegany . 

3  ■  Broome . 

i  j  Cattaraugus  . . 

5  |  Cayuga  . . 

6  ;  Chautauqua . . 

7  !  Chemung . 

S  Chenango  .... 
9  |  Clinton  ...... 

10  ;  Columbia . 

31  ]  Cortland . 

j.2  j  Delaware _ 

13  j  Dutchess..... 

14  j  Erie . 

15  j  Essex . 

16  |  Franklin . 

17  j  Fulton . .. 

18  |  Genesee . 

19  i  Greene . . 

20  j  Hamilton _ _ 

21  Herkimer...... 

H2  |  Jefferson . . 

23  Kings . . 

24  Lewis . 

25  Livingston . 

20  Madison . . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery... 
New  York . 

30  Niagara . 

31  Oneida . . 

32  Onondaga...:. 

33  Ontario . 

34  Orange . 

35  Orlr-anB ...... . 

36  Oswego . 

37  Otsego . . 

38  Putnam . . 


35  Warren . 

56  Washington. _ 

57  i  Wayne . 

58  Westchester,... 

59  i  Wyoming _ _ 

60  !  Yana  . . 


M.  I  F.  I  M.  I 


1,40G  0,375 

418  2,248 


CIO  3, 318 
2,140  0,185 


4,516  10,212 
328  1,708 


1,231  5,475 

1,115  4,042 


39 

40 

Queens .  ! 

Rensselaer . 

754 

690 

3,071  j 

j  2,837 

41 

Richmond . 

'Jot 

1,2jJ 

4,623 

42 

Rockland*.. . 

334 

360 

1,480 

1,300 

43 

St.  Lawrence . 

1,095 

1,104 

1,242 

4,829 

1,242 

4,544 

45 

46 

Schenectady . 

61^ 

224 

64* 

264 

2,586 
1,076  ■ 

2,541 

986 

47 

Schuyler . 

189 

1,799  | 

1, 693 

48 

Seneca . 

175 

876  ! 

793 

49 

Steuben . . 

390 

353 

1,494 

1,420 

50 

Suffolk . 

909 
a  on 

857 

3,870  j 

3,688 

51 

Sullivan . 

Sou  , 

487 

2,067  | 

2,015 

52 

53 

Tioga . 

Tompkins . 

516 

28G 

475 

266 

2, 1G4 
1,352  I 

2,063 

1,423 

54 

Bister . . . 

1,349  j 

1,409 

1,349  5,350 

320  1,580 


•  51,674  50,693  213,988  I! 


Luuler  2( 

). !  20  and 

i 

;  under  3C 

1.  30  and  mulor  4C 

I.T 40  and  under  50. 

1\  |  M. 

-F. 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

G,  43£ 

i  9, 542 

t  11,423 

7,873 

1  7, 075 

i  o,  8d; 

5, 404 

3,281 

'  |  3, 581 

.  3, 055 

2,858 

i  s,  7ie 

!  2,  OH 

I,  803 

1, 95C 

lj  3, 037 

’  3, 165 

2,  365 

i  2, 341 

1,  811: 

1,1,73 

2, 2413 

1  3, 873 

3, 728 

3,  052 

2,  704 

2,  U& 

1,785 

3, 01G 

i  4, 933 

5, 101 

3,  926 

3,  838 

2,  IMS 

0,  (70 

3, 125 

;  5, 041 

5,276 

4,  312 

3,  9-12 

;  2, 777 

2,508 

1,479 

'  2, 206 

2,  511 

1,0 11 

1,803 

.1,  303 

X,  168 

2,282 

3, 525 

3,  640 

2,  625 

2,  705 

2,  074 

8,108 

2,501 

3, 626 

3,  GOO 

2, 583 

2,  489 

1,  974 

1,  755 

2,  546 

3,699 

4, 296 

2, 961 

3,  031 

9, 488 

2,1164 

1,441 

2,273 

2,  440 

1, 605 

1,684 

1,338 

1,307 

2, 361 

3,580 

3,  704 

2,777 

2,  690 

2,  025 

3,929 

3,  313 

5, 341 

6,  095 

4,  .160 

4, 504 

3,  316 

3,857 

7,001 

10, 746 

12,  239 

10,  G80 

10, 024 

7, 260 

6, 304 

1,481 

2, 349 

2,  266 

1, 698 

1,588 

1, 303 

1, 143 

1,786 

2, 448 

2,  547 

1,727 

1,727 

1,  BOO 

1,810 

1,353 

1, 963 

2, 186 

1,512 

1,519 

1, 1.15 

1,100 

1,679 

2,914 

3,  005 

2, 231 

2, 105 

1,  Oil 

1, 581 

1,718 

2, 594 

2,790 

1, 924 

1,  995 

1,  555 

1,526 

126 

322 

227 

208 

154 

127 

03 

2, 344 

3, 703 

3,709 

2, 602 

2,  515 

2, 120 

1,051 

3,959 

G,  017 

G.587 

4, 412 

4, 420 

3, 387 

3,  253 

14,  563 

23, 534 

31,700 

22, 301 

22,  755 

13, 908 

12, 380 

1, 411 

2,  405 

2,340 

1, 874 

1,727 

1, 386 

1,S81 

2, 148 

3, 561 

3,670 

2,  667 

2, 649 

1,  000 

1,897 

2, 249 

3, 654 

3,  973 

2, 709 

2,807 

3, 3G3 

8,845 

5,350 

8,332 

!>,  420 

7,108 

0,990 

5,  078 

4,  695 

1, 084 

2, 785 

2,  720 

2, 030 

1,  932 

1,508 

1,  451 

39, 628 

77,747 

97,  027 

70, 50 L 

08, 135 

39, 932 

35,  S53 

2,861 

4,105 

4,481 

3, 280 

3,212 

2,553 

2,210 

5, 785  ; 

8, 308 

9, 575 

6, 969 

6, 988 

5,  370 

0, 181 

4,  728 

7,789 

8,219 

6,450 

6,207 

4, 645 

4, 156 

2,377 

4,015 

4,  228 

2, 930 

2, 969 

2,292 

2, 108 

3,290 

5,513 

5,907 

4, 095 

4, 327 

3,  370 

2, 064 

1,562 

2,015 

2,  031 

1, 855 

1, 846 

1, 475 

1, 3-14 

3, 899 

0,403 

0,  030 

5, 028 

4, 791 

3, 642 

3,219 

2,  G51 

4,275 

4,  013 

3,233 

3,362 

2,  548 

2,553 

713 

1, 133 

1,234 

928 

939 

737 

686 

2,801 

4,700 

4,901 

3, 931 

3,811 

2,  919 

2,  488 

4, 752 

7,453 

8,082 

6, 042 

6,040 

4, 215 

3, 972 

1, 202 

1, 900 

2, 005 

1, 884 

.1,  9.10 

1,  345 

3, 176 

1,020 

2, 440 

1, 895 

1, 637 

1,454 

1, 108 

899 

4, 797 

7,238 

7,  004 

4, 876 

4,889 

3, 801 

3, 119  ' 

2,842 

4, 187 

4,  BOO 

3,  303 

3,  515 

2,  734 

2, 602 

1, 064 

1, 033 

1,772 

1,  302 

1, 329 

1,  061 

962 

1,923 

2,707 

2, 044 

2, 115 

2,114 

1,  642 

1,569 

1,087 

1, 075 

1, 745 

1, 259 

1,252 

912 

880 

1,563 

2,549 

2, 582 

1, 868 

1, 858 

3,424 

1, 287  . 

3,659 

5, 647 

5, 707 

4,636 

4, 127 

3, 114 

2,703 

2,193 

3,359 

3,055 

2,  632 

2,589 

2,253 

2,10(1 

1,570 

2, 523 

2,  454 

2,141 

1, 925 

3,,  626 

1,331 

1, 669 

2,578 

2, 477 

1, 906  | 

1, 875 

1, 432 

1, 334 

1,742 

2,57G 

2,  930 

2,113 

2,170 

1, 602 

1,550 

3,822 

0,418 

0,  311 

5,  448 

4, 847 

3,703 

3, 234 

1, 126 

1,831 

1,820 

1, 443 

1, 308 

993 

890 

2, 462 

4,044 

4,  073 

3,  049 

2, 990 

2, 311 

2,162 

2,476 

4,091 

4,244 

3,338 

3,198 

2,506 

2,260 

4,717 

9,265 

9,  958 

7,637 

7,207 

5,  293 

4,414 

1,781 

2,595 

2,710 

1, 934 

2,  079 

1,587 

1,526 

1, 105 

1,738 

1,838  ' 

1,381 

1, 372 

1, 061 

993 

2,829  3 

36,905  31 

30,990  2' 

19.870  S', 

r-l,  183  u 

13,037  11 

r5,176 
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Table  No,  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


SOnnd 

under  CO 

60  and  under  70 

70  and  under  80 

80  and  under  DO 

90  ancl  nudor  106 

Abo 

ro  100 

Ago  unk'vm.  Total. 

i  ( 

M. 

1  i’. 

M,  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1<\ 

II.  J  F. 

ii. 

ii*.  j  M, 

6*.  !  M. 

3?. 

3,405 

3,212 

1,  70S  1,  833 

G22 

80G 

155 

212 

18 

26 

.  55, 51G 

1,  444 

1,253 

920  757 

351 

287 

04 

73 

9 

12 

i  1 

.  21,210 

20,407 

!  4 1,  617  |  Allegany . . 

2 

m 

1, 154 

323 

202 

103 

79 

■i _ 

1,5  08 

1,333 

934  741 

304 

239 

71 

91 

12 

14 

i 

1  ,  1 

.  22, 677 

|  21, 053 

j  43, 735  i  Cuttarnugns . 

4 

m 

1,777 

2,  255  1, 162 

582 

542 

147 

132 

12 

11 

i 

1  . 

27, 293 

j  55,316  1  Ouyugn . 

5 

770 

m 

450  439 

181 

1G8 

43 

36 

4 

2 

i 

1  5 

.  13, 243 

13, 102 

j  26, 345  j  Chumung . 

7 

3,530 

1,550 

521 

445 

145 

1,337 

lf  150 

D23  661 

370 

!  297 

84 

70 

9 

8 

1  . 

43,007  j  Clinton . 

9 

1,033 

1,  617 

930  1, 018 

437 

544 

122 

166 

17 

071 

284 

ID 

1,450 

389 

n 

S,  212 

2, 10G 

1,331  |  1,383 

570 

607 

151 

183 

13 

19 

1  1 . 

.  31,000 

31,  821 

4, 188 

3,  035 

2, 3B6  ii,  11G 

883 

765 

186 

180 

18 

18 

i 

1  . 

1  71, 091 

70,002 

141,093  Erie . 

14 

977 

831 

047  512 

27G 

192 

70 

54 

8 

G 

2  ' . 

.  15, 070 

15, 148 

30,818  Franlcltu . 

16 

sac; 

701 

529  COG 

227 

|  225 

58 

71 

30 

13 

»| . 

19,151 

83,077  Fulton . 

•  17 

1,003 

2f  0CG 

1,094 

.1, 115 

741  584 

324 

331 

SO 

90 

8 

0 

15,  971 

31,  111  Greene . 

19 

100 

73 

Cl  53 

25 

10 

8 

6 

2 

1 

i 

1,  339 

3, 019  Hamilton. . ....... 

20 

1,470 

1  1,103 

807  894 

409 

329 

118 

no 

23 

12 

i 

19,930 

40, 309  Hoi'ldvmr . 

21 

a,  337 

2, 185 

1,487  1,408 

792 

674 

199 

107 

1!) 

19 

3 

2  . 

34, 713 

09,011  Jeffanon . 

23 

6, 370 

(i,  174 

2,  734  3,  310 

800 

1, 837 

164 

287 

19 

50 

4 

5  i  14 

10  131, 350 

142,  704 

274,123  King* . 

25 

1,  -135 

1, 2*13 

895  814 

353 

331 

98 

96 

6 

11 

i 

19,  553 

39,362  Livingston . 

25 

1,730 

1,633 

969  084 

500 

473 

162 

147 

20 

15 

i  i . 

21,595 

48,150  Mudlson . 

96 

3,533 

2,  930 

1,834  1,706 

705 

698 

145 

1D7 

n 

20 

1 

50,  220 

130, 031  Honroo . 

27 

1.  C51 
17',  805 

m 

17,335 

610  596 

260 

281 

77 

G3 

6 

11 

1 

1  : . 

.  15, 483 

l  15, 020 

30, 509  j  Montgomery . 

28 

1,  B40 

1,400  j 

1  055  825  ' 

310 

313 

72 

52 

0 

1  . 

94,  028 

40,882  1  N.'ngnra . 

30 

3,  802 

I  3,  533  1 

i  2, 290  2, 130  1 

970 

BSD 

287 

261 

25 

36 

2 

a 1  i 

2  51,816 

52,747 

104,563  OnoMn . 

31 

f2,  334 

'  2,7*18 

1,700  1,628 

730 

727 

214 

181 

17 

13 

2 

1  , . 

44,680 

■  00, 131  Onondaga . 

33 

1,  044 

i  1,018 

065  000 

431 

432 

133  | 

103 

12 

16 

1 

1  i . 

J  22, 077 

'  21,847 

43, 924  Ontario . 

33 

1,  931  , 

1,00*1 

2,153  1,207 

457 

1  559 

140 

122 

8 

15 

1 

I  31,0.55 

61,700  Oran  go . 

32 

1 ,  030 

|  1)50 

700  61.3 

288 

215 

60 

81 

5 

7 

1  14, 542 

|  14, 044 

28, 585  Orleans . 

35 

a,  033 

2,183 

1,401  .1,310 

5G7 

515 

152 

141 

17 

Ifl 

2 

.  39, 03U 

36,504 

73, 623  Os  wo  go . 

36 

1,  Gflfi 

J,  023 

1,211  1,203 

587 

591 

204 

175 

27 

27 

.  21,  OIL 

1  25, 019 

49, 950  Otnogu . 

37 

<178 

467 

286  33.1 

171 

1G8 

42 

34 

2 

7 

1 1 . 

6, 007 

13, 819  Putnam . 

38 

1,  <141 

1,482 

022  912 

431 

41.2 

88 

12D 

8 

20 

! .  27,488 

26,516 

54, 004  Queens . 

39 

S,  (123 

2, 030 

1, 403  1, 555 

558 

596 

141 

200 

18 

22 

1 

.  41, 870 

43, 307 

£5, 267  RenBBclaer . 

40 

7C5 

GG3 

422  381 

231 

197 

45 

43 

4 

7 

i 

12,597 

24,833  Richmond......-- 

41 

049 

5-16 

353  .180 

PI  |i.j n f‘if| find 

42 

3,  053 

2, 320 

1,840  1,506 

827 

G7G 

204 

181 

20 

21 

2 

a 

0 

0  42, 424 

41, 204 

83,628  j  St.  Lawrence . 

43 

1,  640 

1,785 

1, 182  1, 105 

487 

484 

132 

159 

20 

18 

. 

.  25, 233 

25,805 

|  51, 038  Saratoga . 

44 

GSB 

cm 

415  417 

159 

185 

47 

73 

6 

.  0, 807 

9,801 

39,758  Schenectady . 

45 

1,  1*43 

1,100 

7X4  690 

350 

345 

113 

88 

8 

16 

2 

.  17,024 

16, 061 

33, 985  Schoharie . 

46 

T05 

657 

417  353 

'  170 

163 

57 

33 

5 

10 

1),  464 

9,876 

18, 740  Schuyler . 

47 

010 

324 

557  550 

215 

63 

64  . 

4 

0 

I 

14, 155 

33, 770 

27, 925  Seneca . 

48 

2,  OBI 

1, 774 

1, 261  1, 083 

503 

440 

HO 

96  j 

14 

13 

. 

. 

33,383 

60,214  Steuben  J . 

49 

1,  011 

1,  SOB 

973  1, 009 

438 

400 

98 

138 

14 

19 

2 

3 

4  20, 68G 

20,775 

41,401  Suffolk . 

50 

1,  033 

867 

603  501 

216 

174 

51 

46 

5 

4 

10,472 

32,291  Sullivan . 

51 

004 

802 

627  571 

273 

223 

56 

56  . 

5 

5 

1  . 

14,148 

28,499  Tioga . 

52 

1,  149 

1,110 

1,970 

718  680 

1,203  1  209 

370 

471 

312 

01 

87 

9 

13 

.  15,433 

2  38  160 

15,  C79 

31, 112  Tompkins . 

7*1  772  UlKtpr . 

53 

54 

080 

505 

477  387 

221 

167 

48 

51 

6 

9 

.  12, 033 

10, 343 

21,376  Wanton . 

53 

1,027 

1, 408 

1, 071  098 

454 

4G2 

144 

118 

14 

20 

22,6*14 

45, 643  Washington . 

56 

1,  74S 

n  *739 

1,537 

2,500 

1, 032  951 

1,  595  1, 613 

419 

636 

434 

718 

109 

101 

07 

195 

13 

18 

15 

25 

1  - 

1 

48, 978 

23, 351 
48,  249 

47,480  IVayno . 

97,227  WestchoBter . 

57 

58 

X<t  »  O*' 

1,174 

931  753 

360 

323 

73 

72 

10 

l 

1G  fl32 

15  831 

31,913  Wyoming........ 

59 

606 

08.L 

480  412 

196 

221 

58 

58 

2 

9 

1  . 

. .  10, 157 

9, 976 

20,133  Yatea . .... 

GO 

1X0,304  1 

08,  851 

66,011  64,881 

26,936  j 

27,171 

6,806 

7,272 

704  J 

943 

42 

SO 

39  i 

31  1,910,279  jl 

L,  921, 311 

3, 831,500 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


FREE  COLORED. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  uudor  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under 50. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P.  | 

1 

Albany . . . 

11 

9 

37 

38 

53 

50 

54 

44 

37 

49 

89 

97 

53 

57 

59 

G2 

2 

Allegany . 

3 

4 

14 

19 

24 

24 

11 

19 

16 

9 

14 

27 

27 

10 

12 

8| 

3 

Broome . 1 

11 

8 

10 

23 

36 

42 

24 

28 

20 

34 

37 

36 

25 

20 

25 

25  : 

4 

Cattaraugus . . 

2 

2 

7 

12 

12 

9 

10 

11 

8 

G 

9 

16 

19 

fl 

0 

4  , 

5 

Cayuga . 

2 

3 

22 

21 

19 

21 

14 

27 

20 

27 

50 

36 

47 

32 

22 

21 

6 

Chautauqua . 

6 

6 

12 

7 

8 

17 

7 

7 

7 

13 

26 

24 

10 

13 

9 

9 

7 

Chomung . 

6 

7 

30 

26 

39 

34 

27 

30 

33 

30 

44 

68 

63 

42 

34 

19 

8 

Chenango . 

1 

3 

11 

13 

15 

14 

24 

25 

10 

19 

19 

18 

17 

11 

10 

16 

a 

Clinton . . 

1 

3 

G 

7 

6 

G 

2 

1 

7 

4 

28 

6 

15 

2 

8 

4 ; 

xo 

Columbia . . . 

17 

16 

G7 

63 

G3 

82 

77 

93 

73 

88 

92 

119 

85 

100 

77 

74 

12 

Delaware . . . 

1 

3 

14 

8 

14 

15 

12 

14 

6 

11 

20 

15 

11 

0 

G 

6  j 

13 

Dutchess . 

14 

20 

101 

09 

133 

117 

131 

100 

93 

141 

144 

209 

138 

148 

94 

S7 

14 

Erie . 

6 

12 

42 

34 

56 

56 

53 

42 

28 

31 

77 

93 

78 

70 

53 

35 

15 

Esbox . . . 

1 

2 

8 

9 

5 

13 

14 

G 

6 

5 

4 

•  7 

10 

G 

7 

6 

17 

Pulton . 

2 

4 

10 

8 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

7 

16 

19 

11 

7 

11 

e 

19 

Greene . 

7 

8 

33 

35 

48 

46 

42 

58 

43 

4G 

74 

77 

45 

55 

45 

31 

21 

Herkimer . .. . ... 

2 

4 

14 

23 

14 

15 

20 

10 

11 

6 

24 

26 

18 

13 

8 

11 

22 

Jefferson . . . 

5 

1 

12 

13 

15 

15 

12 

9 

5 

7 

19 

26 

9 

16 

8 

6 

23 

ICiuga . . 

G4 

67 

206 

209 

251 

259 

3 

245 

288 

234 

322 

364 

558 

361 

427 

291 

319 

12 

n 

in 

r 

V 

18 

■n 

10 

7 

26 

MadiBon . — . 

2 

6 

15 

20 

15 

24 

17 

21 

6 

20 

28 

26 

22 

20 

18 

14 

27 

Monroe . - . .... 

6 

2 

20 

28 

27 

30 

29 

2G 

51 

31 

48 

52 

34 

44 

34 

33 

28 

Montgomery . 

2 

3 

18 

19 

16 

17 

21 

jGj 

22 

23 

27 

28 

30 

14 

24 

17 

701 

SO 

30 

Niagara  . 

6 

3 

15 

22 

21 

20 

27 

17 

27 

28 

92 

48 

47 

29 

38 

21 

32  , 

Onondaga . . 

7 

13 

28 

20 

25 

32 

20 

21 

23 

36 

57 

61 

47 

34 

26 

25 

33 

Ontario . 

5 

9 

38 

28 

29 

39 

20  j 

34 

36 

39  ! 

47 

92 

37 

38 

23 

25 

34  j 

35 

Orange . 

Ol’lpfVnfl  .  ir.rwT  -„T-r»T----- 

33 

22 

133 

137 

127 

116 

123 

132 

87 

116 

157 

179 

136 

150 

93 

8 

109 

7 

30 

Ostvcgo . 

5 

4 

36 

21  I 

22 

22 

24 

15 

19 

19 

21 

26 

21 

22 

28 

20 

37 

Otsego  . . 

7 

1 

17 

7  | 

12 

12 

14 

11 

4 

31 

23 

17 

11 

9 

13 

11 

38 

Putnam . . 

3 

3 

10 

9 

4 

8 

12  ■ 

9 

14 

8! 

17 

22 

12 

11 

8 

6 

39 

Queens . 

47 

41 

158 

155 

190 

182 

224 

194 

1G9 

182 

265 

304 

016 

233 

191 

m 

40 

Itenaselacr . 

18 

14 

49 

44 

49 

52 

59 

56 

41 

54 

90 

99 

81 

91 

63 

57 

41 

Richmond . 

9 

6 

24 

40  | 

38 

39 

30 

35 

27 

27 

53 

65 

35 

3D 

43 

44 

42 

Rockland . 

2 

14 

42 

25  | 

28 

27 

30 

39 

24  , 

42 

49 

47  ; 

21 

27 

36 

34 

43 

St.  Lawrence . 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4  1 

7 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

8 

5 

3 

s ! 

1 

44 

Saratoga  . 

3 

9 

40 

23 

27 

32 

30 

42 

26 

35 

51 

68 

46 

GO 

30 

3D 

45 

Schenectady . . . 

2 

2 

8 

13 

14 

12 

14 

13 

8 

14 

10 

21 

8 

18 

13 

9 

46 

47 

Schoharie . . 

QpJjU  r _ 

7 

7 

31 

20 

29 

33 

27 

32 

23 

25 

40 

40 

28 

27 

4  i 

27 

6 

24 

3 

48 

Seneca . j 

1 

2 

8 

14 

15 

11 

12 

18 

6 

13 

11 

21 

15 

11 

14 

1  12 

49 

Qtmilifin _ r _ _ _ 

4 

8 

26 

33 

28 

13 

22 

50 

Suffolk . 

20 

16 

74 

95 

111 

99 

124 

105 

102 

107 

136 

154 

98 

122 

98 

100 

51 

Sullivan . 

1 

3 

4 

4 

10 

5 

G 

5 

4 

9 

10 

7 

6 

5 

3 

2 

52 

Tioga.... . 

1 

4 

12 

11 

12 

17 

25 

12 

15 

14 

17 

27 

16 

11 

11 

9 

53 

Tompkins . 

3 

4 

10 

15 

19 

20 

18 

20 

12 

16 

21 

23 

17 

22 

26 

83 

54 

Ulster.... . . . 

20 

14 

79 

91 

90 

97 

87 

115 

91 

93 

134 

140 

95 

114  , 

77 

j  70 

55 

Warren  . . . . . 

g 

1 

5 

2 

4 

4 

g 

5 

3 

4  1 

3 

5 

56 

Washington... . . 

4 

6 

16 

14 

14 

13 

10 

14 

19 

16 

18 

23 

22 

8 

14 

8 

57 

Wayne..... . 

2 

4 

8 

14 

17 

13 

11 

17 

17 

16 

23 

26 

17 

14 

16 

13 

58 

Westchester . . 

30 

25 

90 

87 

106 

117 

151 

115 

117 

131 

232 

203 

140 

162  : 

112 

123 

59 

Wyoming--... . 

1 

3 

2 

2 

5 

8 

3 

2  ; 

1 

1 

60 

Yates  — . . . . 

4 

3 

3 

11 

10 

10 

12 

9 

8 

5 

11 

17 

7 

11 

U 

9 

Total . . 

501 

562 

2, 110 

2,176 

2,582 

2,636 

2,662 

2,624 

2,235 

2,764 

4,  no 

5,136 

3,511 

3,913 

2,669 

2,764 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEN. 


FREE  COLORED. 


50  and  under  60.  60  and  under  70.  70  and  under  80.  80  and  under  90.  90 ancl  under  100.  Above  100.  Agouukn'n. 


M.  |  F,  M.  F.  M.  F.  M.’  F.  M.  F.  M.  F.  M.  F. 


!  Albany .  1 

Allcgauy .  3 

Broome .  3 

Cattaraugus .  4 

Cayuga... .  5 

Chautauqua ......  G 

Chemung..., .  7 

Chenango .  8 

Clinton,.... .  9 

Columbia.... .  10 

Cortland .  11 

Delaware .  12 

Dutchess .  13 


Hamilton . 20 

Herkimer .  21 

Jefferson .  22 

.  Kings .  23 

Lewis... .  24 

Livingston .  25 

Madison .  26 

Monroe . .  27 

Montgomery .  28 

New  York . .  29 

Niagara .  30 

Oneida . 31 

Onondaga . .  32 

Ontario . .  33 

Orange.. .... ....  34 

Orleans . .  35 

Oswego .  36 

Otsego .  37 

Putnam .  38 

Queens .  39 

Rensselaer .  40 

Richmond .  41 

Rockland. .  42 

St.  Lawrence .  43 

Saratoga .  44 

Schenectady .  45 

Scliohario .  46 

Schuyler . .  47 

Seneca .  48 


Tioga .  52 

Tompkins .  53 

Ulster . 54 

Warren ..........  55 

Washington . »  56 

Wnyno .  57 

Westchester .  58 

Wyoming .  59 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


INDIAN. 


AGGREGATE. 


Total  whites... . 

Total  free  colored . 

Total  Indians . . . 

Aggregate . 

51,674 

501 

50, 693 

562 

213,988 

2,119 

5 

208.412 

2,176 

|  3  ' 

229,842 

2,572 

12 

224,769 

2,636 

8 

200,784 

2,662 

7 

195,255 

2,624 

5 

186, 647 

2,235 

11 

202,829 

2,764 

11 

336,905 

4,120 

12 

380, 996 

5,136 

9  ; 

279,  870 

3,511 

9 

274, 183 

3,913 

8 

193, 037 

2,669 

7 

175,176 

8,784 

7 

52, 175 

51,257 

jsi6, 112  | 

210,591 

233,425 

227,413 

203,453 

197,884 

188,893 

205,604 

341, 037 

386, 141 

283,390 

278, 104 

195,713  j 

177, 9G7 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free 
colored. 

Aggregate, 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

r. 

Total. 

Albany . 

55, 51 G 

57,  403 

112,  979 

382 

427 

809 

68 

01 

129 

93B 

113,917 

Allegany . 

21,210 

20, 407 

41,  617 

33 

40 

73 

99 

92 

191 

264 

41,831 

Broome . 

17,  SG2 

IT,  580 

35, 442 

215 

935 

450 

7 

7 

14 

404 

36, 906 

Cattaraugus . 

22,  677 

91,  058 

43, 735 

54 

50 

104 

25 

22 

47 

151 

43,880 

Cayuga . 

28,017 

97, 999 

55,  31C 

201 

181 

385 

34 

32 

06 

451 

55r7G7 

Chautauqua . 

so,  ora 

28, 545 

58, 217 

63 

57 

125 

31 

49 

80 

205 

58,423 

Chemung . 

13, 243 

13, 102 

20,  345 

224 

905 

429 

70 

73 

143 

572 

26, 917 

Chenango . . . . 

20,251 

20,  420 

40,  671 

107 

114 

221 

18 

04 

42 

203 

40, 934 

Clinton . . . 

23,335 

22,  272 

45, 007 

55 

18 

73 

35 

20 

55 

128 

45, 735 

Columbia . 

22,450 

23,342 

45,  799 

588 

673 

1,201 

51 

08 

119 

1,380 

47, 172 

Cortland 

3 

13 

4 

4 

16 

20, 2'Ji 

Delaware . 

21,455 

20,824 

42, 279 

50 

-  31 

84 

45 

57 

102 

186 

42, 405 

Dutchess . . 

31,009 

31,821 

02,  890 

905 

992 

1,897 

04 

00 

154 

2, 031 

01,  Oil 

Erie . - . 

71, 09  L 

70, 002 

141,  093 

340 

307 

047 

118 

113 

231 

87 8 

141,971 

Essox . 

14,478 

13, 613 

28,  091 

40' 

43 

83 

22 

18 

40 

123 

28,214 

8 

1 

1 

19 

30,837 

Pulton . 

ll.fflC 

12, 151 

23,  977 

90 

85 

181 

1 

3 

4 

185 

24, 103 

Genesee . . 

10,204 

15, 901 

32, 105 

21 

18 

39 

24 

21 

45 

84 

33, 189 

Greene . 

15, 4*10 

15,671 

31,  111 

318 

315 

003 

78 

108 

180 

819 

31, 1)30 

II  fl  n  '  1  f 

3 

3,024 

Herkimer . 

20,374 

19, 936 

40, 310 

71 

71 

142 

57 

52 

109 

251 

40,061 

Jefferson . 

34, 900 

34,716 

60,  G16 

79 

87 

166 

23 

20 

43 

209 

69,825 

Kings  . 

131,350 

•  149,764 

974, 193 

1, 837 

.  2,185 

4,022 

416 

661 

977 

4,999 

279, 123 

Lewis . . . . 

14,686 

13, 055 

28, 541 

16 

10 

26 

6 

7 

13 

39 

28, 689 

Livingston . 

19,800 

19,553 

39, 362 

78 

75 

153 

15 

10 

31 

184 

39,646 

Madison . 

21, 615 

21, 029 

43, 245 

89 

97 

186 

46 

68 

114 

300 

43,545 

Monroe . 

49,801 

50,920 

100,  081 

135 

136 

271 

153 

143 

296 

5C7 

100,  G43 

Montgomery . . . 

15,483 

15,020 

30,  50D 

155 

181 

336 

13 

8 

21 

357 

30,860 

New  York . 

391,522 

409,073 

801,  095 

5,943 

6,920 

12, 1C2 

226 

180 

412 

12,  574 

813,069 

Niaguva . . 

24,954 

24,928 

49,  882 

144 

109 

253 

159 

105 

264 

517 

50,399 

Oneida . 

51,810 

52, 748 

104,  504 

930 

251 

487 

09 

82 

151 

G38 

103,203 

Onondaga . . 

45,445 

44, 086 

90, 131 

101 

142 

303 

115 

137 

252 

553 

90,086 

Ontario.;*.. . 

22, 077 

21,847 

43,  924 

237 

300 

537 

46 

50 

102 

031) 

44,563 

Orange . . . . . 

30, 645 

31,055 

01, 700 

930 

994 

1,930 

92 

90 

182 

2, 112 

03, 812 

Orloans . 

14, 542 

14, 044 

28, 586 

22 

24 

46 

40 

45 

85 

131 

23, 717 

Oswego . . . 

39,  050 

30,564 

75, 023 

116 

81 

197 

59 

70 

138 

335 

73,053 

Otsego  . . . . . 

24, 911 

25, 039 

49, 950 

94 

78 

172 

19 

10 

35 

207 

50, 157 

Putnam . . . . 

0,852 

!  0,067 

13, 819 

95 

83 

178 

2 

3 

5 

183 

14,002 

Quoons . 

27, 488 

20,510 

54, 004 

1, 551 

1,509 

3,120 

131 

136 

267 

3,387 

57, 391 

Hensselaor . 

41,870 

43,400 

85,270 

350 

371 

727 

155 

170 

331 

1,058 

80,323 

Richmond . . 

12,  236 

12, 597 

24,833 

203 

287 

550 

49 

GO 

109 

659 

25,492 

Rockland.. . , 

11, 583 

10, 300 

21,  943 

244 

255 

499 

25 

25 

50 

549 

22,493 

gt.  Lawrence . 

42, 426 

41,204 

83,  G30 

11 

12 

23 

37 

19 

36 

59 

83,089 

Saratoga . . . 

25, 233 

25, 805 

51, 038 

215 

201 

476 

97 

118 

215 

091 

51,729 

Schenectady  - . - « « 

9,899 

9,802 

19,701 

92 

99 

191 

15 

35 

50 

241 

20,002 

Schoharie ..., . 

17, 024 

16, 961 

33,  985 

152 

148 

300 

90 

88 

184 

484 

34,469 

Schuyler . . . 

9,  404 

9,276 

18, 740 

32 

23 

55 

20 

25 

45 

100 

18, 840 

Seneca  . 

14, 155 

13, 770 

27, 925 

73 

79 

152 

23 

38 

01 

213 

28,133 

Steuben . 

33, 832 

32, 383 

66, 215 

124 

137 

261 

109 

105 

214 

475 

G6, 090 

Suffolk . . 

20,  G94 

20,783 

41,477 

.  691 

654 

1,345 

191 

202 

453 

,  1, 798 

43, 273 

Sullivan 

10,  819 

15, 472 

32, 291 

47 

45 

92 

2 

2 

94 

32,383 

Tioga . . . 

14, 352 

14, 148 

28, 500 

90 

80 

170 

40 

38 

78 

248 

28.748 

Tompkins. . . 

15, 433 

15, 679 

31, 112 

115 

130 

245 

27 

25 

52 

297 

31,409 

Ulster . . . 

38, 160 

36, 012 

74,772 

714 

758 

1,472 

57 

80 

137 

1,  009 

76,381 

Warren  . . . 

11,  0.33 

10,343 

21, 370 

14 

19 

3fl 

15 

10 

25 

58 

21, 434 

Washington . . . 

22, 999 

22, 046 

45,045 

97 

84 

181 

39 

39 

78 

259 

43, 901 

Wayne . . . . . 

24,139 

23,353 

47, 492 

95 

90 

185 

40 

45 

85 

270 

47, 762 

Westchester  . . . 

48,978 

48,249 

97, 227 

1,001 

951 

1,938 

141 

177 

318 

2,270 

99,497 

■Wyoming  . . . . 

16,033 

15,883 

31,  910 

9 

10 

19 

16 

1? 

33 

52 

31,908 

Yates.... . . 

10, 157 

9, 976 

20,133 

41 

41 

82 

33 

42 

75 

157 

20,290 

Total . 

-  1,910,354 

1,991,376 

3,831,730 

19,491 

21,733 

41,224 

3,687 

4,094 

7,781 

49,005 

3,880,733 

NOTE.— 140  Indians  Included-  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  3—  POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED, 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

603 

C74 

1,367 

1,367 

480 

99  J 

991 

297 

271 

5G8 

3 

7 

10 

578 

. do . .• . 

870 

868 

1,738 

1 

1 

1, 730 

1, 143 

1, 113 

3,8DG 

4 

8 

13 

2,268 

AniVm-r 

893 

831 

1, 724 

1,724 

843 

853 

1, 696 

4 

8 

12 

1,708 

906 

920 

1, 826 

1 

1, 827 

430 

503 

45G 

959 

959 

561 

503 

. do . . 

1, 040 

1,039 

2, 079 

21 

25 

40 

2, 125 

072 

"  G31 

1,323 

1,323 

. do . * . 

407 

865 

1,080 

1,081 

2,101 

13 

13 

2G 

2,187 

930 

951 

1, 881 

G 

o 

8 

1,889 

963 

1’ r, trier  , 

f  fi 

X,  074 

1,0(33 

2, 137 

1 

4 

5 

2, 142 

1, 109 

NW^Ietel™ 

639 

1,315 

1 

1 

1,316 

930 

894 

1,824 

7 

8 

15 

1,839 

803 

765 

J,5G8 

37 

20 

03 

1,631 

4J8 

S75 

1 

1 

2 

877 

486 

447 

933 

1 

1 

2 

935 

1,237 

1 

1 

1,238 

1,254 

1, 161 

2,415 

9 

8 

17 

2,432 

Wirt . '  . , 

. do . 

089 

659 

1,348 

21 

21 

42 

1,300 

4,  494 

4, 556 

9,050 

34 

40 

80 

9, 130 

fid  ward . 

2,446 

2,537 

4, 083 

9  • 

15 

24 

5,007 

Till  wflrrl . 

%  063 

2,813 

5,476 

30 

35 

65 

5,541 

4tli  wiirrl . .  . 

1,871 

1, 993 

3, 804 

27 

31 

58 

3,922 

5th  wfijyl . . 

. do . . . 

890 

1, 171 

2, 070 

17 

11 

28 

2,098 

fjthwni'il . 

X,  502 

1,759 

3,201 

6 

11 

17 

3,278 

7fh  ward 

3,  090 

3, 240 

6, 330 

4 

7 

U 

6,341 

fit  ll  Will'd _  _ r  _. 

3,823  . 

4, 094 

7,917 

60 

06 

126 

8, 043 

f)th  lyn  nl 

4,  07G 

4, 099 

8, 175 

32 

49 

81 

8,256 

10  th  ward . . 

5, 183 

5, 459 

10,  592 

|  78 

81 

159 

10,751 

Total  Allmny . 

29,  997 

31,721  j 

61, 718 

297 

352 

649 

G2, 307 

71pmk(1 _ _  _  . 

1, 520 

1,535 

3, 004 

1 

1 

3,  033 

Butliloliom . * . 

2,805  | 

2,703 

5,508  . 

43 

33 

76 

5,  344 

(Joftyttiann  . . 

1,  520 

1,.529 

3,049  | 

35  1 

33 

68 

3  ,.117 

Cohans . 

. do . 

|  4, 032 

4,  746 

8,798  ; 

2 

2 

8, 800 

flo 

802 

798 

2,  COO 

1,300 

ttiiHderlaud . . 

1, 644 

1,  584 

3,228  ; 

.  10 

s 

18 

3,843 

!  1, 058 

960 

2,024 

1 

1 

8,  025 

J{^y  pmflnnd  . . 

1, 670 

1,  617 

3,287  j 

8 

9 

17  . 

3, 304 

Tfnnognliini'villn  - 

1,475 

1,  528 

3,003 

3 

2 

| 

3,008 

I^nfprvllut _ 

3, 164 

3,  030 

6,194 

13 

22 

33 

3,833 

WeRtflrlrt _ _ __ 

1, 336 

1, 348 

2,684  j 

4 

4 

8 

8,398 

West  Troy _ _ 

4,404 

4, 358 

!  8,  763  j 

36 

22 

S3 

8,880 

RflTkfi'  - 

UfonTfio  „  r  _  .  _ _ _ 

543 

547 

1,  090 

1,090 

_  fin  ,  _ ,. _ _ _ r _ ........ 

3, 823 

4, 183 

8, 006 

153 

100 

319 

8,333 

Chenango . . 

920 

902 

1,828 

ij 

7 

13 

1,841 

do 

1, 0*01 

1, 5S9 

3,230 

3, 850 

^(inklin _ _ _ .  _  . 

594 

540 

1,134 

6 

6 

Jtf 

1, 143 

ICirk^ynnd  ... _ _ _ _ . _ 

726 

042 

1,368 

n 

10 

21- 

1, 380 

Ei ala  - _ _ _ ... _ ~ _ 

. do. . . - . - . . 

910 

873 

1,783 

5 

3 

8 

1,701 

Afpip  .  . , .  , 

_  fin.  .  r . . . . . . 

815 

794 

1, 609 

1,  309 

do 

406 

391 

797 

797 

•if)  .  r ,  ; .  .... 

725 

620 

1,345 

1,345 

fijinfnyd  r_. _ ......  _ _ 

1,550 

1,474 

3,024 

14 

S3 

37 

3,031 

do 

845 

848 

1,693 

1,  393 

Triangle ................................ 

. do . 

1,031 

1,027 

2,058 

14 

20 

34 

8,093 

Vestal 

1, 155 

1, 041 

2,196 

D 

6  i 

15 

8,  au 

Windsor. . . . 

1, 311 

1,360 

2,071 

1 

1 

3,073 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES  TOWNS,  ftG. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,108 

1, 014 

2, 129 

A1J1frr,y 

1 

2 

3 

1,975 

900 

4 

6 

779 

363 

304 

667 

667 

1,359 

1,294 

GTO 

664 

036 

724 

898 

730 

786 

863 

498 

615 

636 

954 

665 

921 

694 

735 

1, 294 
1,300 
1,880 
1,389 
1,819 
1,424 
1,521 

1,300 

1 

1,881 

1,389 

i,  819 

1, 424 

4 

I, 593 

J. 708 

3 

*  465 

m 

986 

m 

705 

694 

1,399 

1 

2 

1,200 

603 

*647 

659 

653 

835 

1,382 

558 

628 

606 

584 

1, 161 

1,275 

1,273 

1,205 

1 

1,233 

1,579 

1,379 

1,234 

516 

50 

40 

90 

2,700 

1,075 

1,075 

711 

654 

4 

8 

1,430 

647 

2 

3 

1,364 

1,625 

1, 950 

1,625 

1,062 

2 

4 

1,954 

338 

718 

1,818 

718 

12 

14 

26 

1,844 

Aiilmm,  city  (if _ _ ...... _ _ : . . 

Cayuga . . . 

5,512 

5,264 

1,205 

95 

210 

It),  084 

Aurelius _ ... _ _ _ _ ...... . 

4 

8 

0,503 

Brutus  *  - . - . . 

1,291 

1,186 

956 

633 

15 

18 

33 

0,503 

ftotn . . 

1,162 

934 

598 

1, 221 

2,348  I 
1,890 

2 

■.•,350 

flonijiinsf  .  . . , _ _  _ 

o 

2 

1,600 

Fleming _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,231  | 

i,  331 

1,203 

i,  no  ! 

2, 424 

2, 237 

2 

3 

5  | 

0,439 

h-ft 

. do . . 

1, 127 

1 

1  i 

0,333 

Ledynrd. . . . . . 

1,081  | 

1,078 

665 

2,159 

34 

'  26 

60 

2,219 

fin 

1,335 

Moritz . 

1,097 

7G4 

964 

1,089 

2,186 
1,426  i 
1, 915 

22 

24 

46 

2,333 

Montezuma . 

602 

5 

8  , 

13 

1,433 

Mnravfft  - . ... .  . . . 

. do . 

951 

965 

2 

1,917 

Niles . . 

1,047 

637 

2, 012 

1 

1  ; 

2,013 

Owasco . 

703 

1,340 

2, 064 

1, 262 

5 

6 

li 

1,331 

Sciplo  . . . . . . 

1,066 

601 

993 

661 

1 

1 

2 

2,004 

SempropiuH 

fin 

1,303 

Sonnet . . . . . 

. do . . . 

986 

927 

1,913 

5 

5 

10  | 

1,933 

Springport .  • . 

1,040 

1,507 

1, 062 
1,500 

2,102 

3,007 

12 

1 

15 

27 

3,129 

Sterling . . . 

1 

3,008 

Siimi^nrlcill  _ .  _ _ _ 

598 

595 

650 

1, 193 

1 

1 

1,194 

694 

1,023 

1, 344 

4 

4 

1,348 

978 

2,001 

2, 076 

5 

6 

a 

2,013 

Victory . . . . . . 

. do . 

1, 046 

1,037 

790 

1,030 

545 

962 

735 

1 

i 

3,917 

1,090 

1, 999 

1, 525 

8 

5 

13 

1,103 

Buati . . 

5 

7 

•  12  • 

2,011 

‘  Carroll . .  . . 

dn 

1,525 

Charlotte . . . 

. do . 

843 

1, 452 

864 

1,380 

1, 707 
2,832 

2 

2 

4  -j 

1,711 

Chautauqua  . . . . 

_ dn  ,  .  . 

5 

.  ,’s 

2,837 

Cherry  flreek  _ 

704 

655 

1  339 

1,339 

Clymer _ _ _ _ _ 

do 

682 

648 

1,330 

1,330 

do 

215 

2, 803 

358 

338 

Dunkirk.. _ _ _ .....  _ 

-  -  do 

2,791 

5,594 

1,751 

9 

13 

22  -  j 

5,610 

Ellery _ _ _ _ , 

do 

922 

1,751 

Ellicott  . . . . . . . 

. do 

862 

735 

968 

1,597 

1,937 

2 

1,599 

Ellington _ _ _  _ r 

do 

969 

1,937 

FnrrpRt.villn _ _ _ _ _ ... 

....  do 

270 

514 

297 

451 

567 

9G8 

4 

3 

7  j 

574 

French  Creek . . . . . 

964 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

H. 

F.  * 

Total. 

1,315 

1,315 

2, 310 

Iljl',0'tl . 

1,136 

120 

G 

4 

9 

240 

. do... . 

1,816 

265 

1,787 

243 

3, 603 
508 

3 

3 

3,  GOG 

Ir.-i-,,  y 

1 

1 

2 

510 

Jamestown 

1,608 

1,  492 
205 

3,100 

2L 

34 

55 

3, 155 

502 

AT*.  „ 

GQ2 

598 

1,200 

1, 200 

19 

1,0-14 

40 

747 

1,701 

3 

3 

1, 704 

...... do . 

3, 109 

2,  165 

4,274 

8 

11 

19 

4, 293 

1 

1 

1, 9S1 

074 

2,  013 

1,394 

346 

661 

' 

001 

$43 

8GL 

1,701 

8 

4 

12 

1,716 

77 

•  159 

159 

1,887 

1,274 

3,775 

466 

1, 829 
447 

3,604 

913 

16 

20 

36 

3,040 

3 

2 

5 

918 

Big  Flats... . 

049 

888 

1,837 

1,302 

10 

6 

10 

1,853 

659 

643 

g 

1 

6 

1,308 

1,079 

4,050 

1,040 

4,350 

644 

2,125 

1 

2 

3 

2,128 

8,312 

175 

195 

370 

8,082 

1.334 

G 

2 

8 

1,339 

1,091 

2,309 

38 

22 

GO 

2,277 

3,338 

4, 647 

47 

39 

SB 

4,733. 

1, 507 

1 

1 

1,508 

1, 105 

1,049 

2,154 

8 

9 

17 

2,171 

1,  771) 

Bumbridge . . ...L. . . 

798 

786 

1,584' 

2 

2 

4 

1,588 

noliiinhitti ..  .. 

do 

3,407 

Coventry . . . . . . 

818 

385 

852 

390 

1,670 

1 

1 

1,071 

do 

781 

781 

Greene . . . . 

1,860  ! 

1,  930 
1,350 
530  | 

3,790 

12 

7 

39  l 

3,809 

G  ullford. . . . . 

. do... . 

1,381  , 
563 

2,737 

1 

g 

6 

2, 743 

Linktaen . . . 

1, 093 

1, 483 

1 

1 

1, 094 

McBnnntigh  _ , 

do 

753  | 

731  ; 

3,483 

New  Berlin . i 

3,280  | 
615 

3,322 

555 

2,602 

8 

7  : 

15 

2, 017 

North  Norw  inh .  _  r _ 

_  -  do 

1,170 

1 

1 

1.17L 

Norwich.. . ! 

2,037  i 
£107  i 

2,180  i 

845 

4,217 

61 

78 

33!) 

4, 356 

OfsHlif1--- 

do 

1, 752 

l,  752 

Oxford . . . . . . 

_ fin . 

1,560 

G44 

1,677 

617 

3, 237 
1,261 

29 

24 

53 

3, 290 

PJinrfinlia _ T 

do 

1, 263 

Pitchtii* _ _ 

fjn 

G37 

638 

1,275 

1 

1 

1,276 

Plymouth . 

823 

840 

504 

1,663 

o 

3 

5 

1,668 

pj'fstnn  -  -  .  r  .  - 

do 

|  1, 013 

1,013 

Sherburne . . . 

1,350 

838 

1,331 

823 

2,684 

8 

0 

17  1 

2,701 

Sniitlivtllfl  __ 

f[n 

1,661 

1,661 

dn 

906 

915 

1,821 

1 

1 

11,822 

Alton  a . . . . . ..... . 

Clinton  .. _ _ _ 

*  847 

810 

1,057 

4 

4 

8 

1, 665 

Au  ankle . . . . 

1,577 

1,470 

1,640 
‘  1,486 
1,GG6 

3,217 

5 

5 

10 

3, 227 

Beckman  town  . . . . 

2,956 

3, 452 

13 

8 

21 

2,977 

Black  Uranic  . 

d<i 

3,452 

Champlain.... . . . 

2,949 

2,902 

5,851 

4 

2 

6 

5,857 

Cbnzy . . . . . . . 

1,691 

997 

3,699 

927 

3,390 

3,924 

7 

2 

9 

3,399 

Clin(;n|i  .  . 

1 

1,924 

njmnnmnrn. . 

do 

875 

1,202 

1,977 

1, 752 
1,750 

1,  920 
095 

893 

360 

1,235 

36 

3G 

1,271 

Ellcnburg . . . 

1,135 

1,948 

2,337 

6 

j  5 

11 

2, 348 

Mnoorn  .  _  T _  . 

i 

3,925 

1 

1 

3,926 

Peril . . . . 

1,631 

1, 897 

(  3,383 

|  3,647 

4- 

1  2 

0 

3,389 

Piattsburg . . . . 

J  1 

1 

3,  64t 

Saranac . . . . . 

1,735 

980 

3,635 

3 

6 

9 

3,  (344 

Schuyler’s  Fulls  . . „ . . 

1, 975 

1 

1 

1 

1, 97£ 

An  cram . . . 

Columbia . . . . . . 

825 

1, 718 

l 

1 

2 

1, 72( 

Austerlltz . . . . 

890 

897 

1,787 

50 

52 

102 

1, 88! 

Canaan . . . . . . 

,|  l,  085 

1, 085 

2,170 

12 

•  15 

27 

2, 19 1 

Cliatlinm . 

J  1,992 

1, 983 

3,975 

91 

97 

J88 

4, 161 
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Maaonvllle . «- . do.. 

Mereditli . do.. 

Middletown  . . do.. 


Walton . ......do. 

Amenia. ....... _ _ _ _ _ _ .......... ...I  Dutchei 


Pigbkttl . . do.. 

Hyde  Park-*-. . - . - . . do.. 

La Grange . .  ......do.. 


KorthEaBt . . 

Pawling......... . 

PtmPtHfcss.. . . 

Piesaant  Valtey ........ 

eity  of. . . 


1,283 

1,199 

2,540 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C 


Aurora . 

Boston . 

Brandt . 

Buffalo — 1st  ward 
2d  ward . 
3d  ward . 
4  th  ward 
5th  ward 
(3th  ward 
7th  ward . 
8th  ward . 
9th  ward 
10th  ward 
11th  ward. 
12tli  ward , 
13th  ward . 


.do 

-do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


COUNTIES. 


Total  Buffalo . 

Cheektowaga . 

Clarence  . . . . 

Col  den . . . . 

Collins  . . 

Concord  - - - - 

East  Hamburgh - 

Edeu . .. . . . 

Elnm. . 

Bran a  . 

Grand  Island . 

Hamburgh . 

Holland . . 

Lancaster  . . 

Manila . 

News  tend. . . . 

North  Collins . 

Sardinia . 

Tonnwauda . 

"Wales . 

West  Seneca . 

Chesterfield. . 

Crown  Point . 

Elizabethtown . 

Eases  . . 

Jay . 

Keene . . . 

Lewis . - . 

Minerva . . . 

Moriah .  . . . 

Newcomb . . 

North  Elba . . 

North  Hudson  . . 

St.  Arm  and . . 

Scbroon . . 

Ticonderoga - - - 

Westport . . . 

Willsborough . 

Wilmington . 

Bangor . 

Belmont .......  . . 

Bombay. _ _ _ 

Brandon . . . . . 

Brighton . . . 

Burko . . . 

Chateau  gay . . . 

Const  able ... . . 

Dickinson . . 

Duane . . . . 

Port  Covington . 

Franklin  . . 

nitrriettfltowii . 


. do. . . 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do. . . 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

Essex . . . 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

- - do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

*. _ do... 

. do... 

. do... 

_ .do... 

. do... 

.....do... 

. do... 

.....do... 

. do... 

Franklin 

_ -.do _ 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

_ do _ 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

.....do... 


WHITE, 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,207 

809 

4,286 

4.086 

8,372  ! 

16 

15 

31 

8, 403 

2,053 

2,808  j 

5,460 

36 

28 

64 

5, 524 

2,611 

2,663 

5,274 

36 

35 

71 

5,345 

3,443 

3,073 

7,118 

72 

00 

138 

7, 250 

5,207 

5,149 

10,416  ; 

83 

98 

181 

10, 597 

4,237 

4,008 

8,245 

64 

76 

140 

8, 385 

3, 081 

4, 005 

8,016 

13 

9 

23 

8,  068 

3,048 

2,700 

5,838 

59 

35 

9-1 

5,  932 

2,340  ; 

3,003 

5,343 

6 

11 

17 

5,  360 

2,897 

3,410 

6,307 

2 

5 

7 

G,  314 

1, 031 

2,  013 

3, 964 

2 

3 

5 

3, 96! ) 

2,202 

2,  017 

4, 309 

17 

7 

24 

4, 333 

856 

772 

1,628 

10 

5 

15 

1,  613 

39,831  j 

40, 489 

80,320 

416 

393 

809 

81, 129 

1,407  , 

1, 334 

2,741 

2 

2 

2, 743 

2, 439 

517 

412 

929 

16  | 

9 

25 

DM 

715 

1,  596 

1,  G06 

1, 547 

3,153 

6 

3 

9 

3, 162 

1,948 

993 

939 

1, 932 

5 

5 

10 

1,  942 

1,259 

1. 230  i 

2, 489 

2,489 

804 

i,  vuu 

84G 

1,710 

1, 710 

1,477 

2,302 

2,779 

2 

3 

5 

2,784 

1,500 

1,592 

1  3, 152 

10 

17 

27 

3, 179 

1, 105 

1,086 

!  2,251 

1 

1 

071 

641 

1, 312 

15 

16 

31 

1, 343 

802 

831 

1, 633 

1,  033 

1,277 

1, 237 

2,514 

2, 514 

402 

362 

781 

784 

963 

837 

1,800 

4 

3 

7 

1,  807 

457 

446 

903 

903 

1  SGQ 

1,604 

3, 461 

2 

8 

3,  466 

90 

62 

157 

157 

191 

154 

315 

ii 

10 

21 

366 

148 

140 

297 

297 

183 

142 

325 

3 

3 

6 

331 

1  383 

1  165 

2, 548 

2 

2 

2, 550 

2  270 

1 

2,271 

967 

999 

1, 966 

11 

4 

15 

1, 981 

753 

.756 

1,509 

3 

7 

10 

1,  519 

438 

423 

861 

861 

1,278 

1,241 

2,519 

1 

1 

2, 520 

698 

678 

1,376 

1,376 

1,252 

1,188 

2,440 

2, 440 

414 

380 

794 

794 

107 

99 

206 

1 

1 

2 

208 

1, 153 

1.087 

2, 240 

2, 240 

1  640 

1, 543 

3, 183 

3, 183 

859 

821 

1,680 

1,  680 

997 

920 

1, 917 

1,  917 

133 

146 

279 

279 

1,338 

1,419 

2,757 

_ 1 _ 

2,  757 

585 

504 

1,089 

9 

7 

16 

1,105 

173 

167 

340 

340 
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Malone . 

Moira . . 

WcBtvUle . 

Blacker ....  — 
Broadalbin  — 

Ephratah . 

Gnroga . 

Johnstown  .... 

May  field . 

Northampton  . . 

Oppenheim - 

Perth . 

Stratford . 

Alabama . 

Alexander . 

Batavia . 

Bergen . 

Bethany . . 

Byron . 

Darien . 

Elba . 

Lo  Roy  — .. . 

Oakflold . 

Pavilion . 

Ferabroko . 

Stafford . 

Ashland . 

Athens . .. 

Cairo... . 

Catskill . . 

Coxsncklo . 

Durham . 

GrccnvlHo . 

Halcott . 

Hunter . 

Jewett . . 

Lexlngtou . 

New  Baltimore 
Pruttsvlllo ..... 

Windham . 

Arietta . 

Benson . 

Hope . . 

Indian  Lake  . . . 
Lake  Pleasant . 

LongLuko . 

Morehouse . 

Wells . 

Columbia . 

Danube ....... 

Fairfield . 


Franklin 

. do. . . 

. do... 

Fulton.. . 

. do... 

— do... 
— do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
_ do... 


....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

_ do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
Greeno . . 
....do... 

_ do... 

....do... 
— do... 
....do.... 

_ do... 

—  do.... 
....do..., 
....do.... 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

— do. . . , 
....do — 
Hamilton . 
— do — 
....do..., 

_ do _ 

....do... 
— do... 


. do... 

. do... 

Herkimer 

. do..,. 

. do... 


Frankfort .... 
German  Fluts. 
Herkimer 


■do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Litchfield. . . 
Little  Falls . 
Miiuhelm... 
Newport ... 
Norway.... 

Ohio . 

Russia ..... 
Salisbury... 
Schuyler  ... 

Stark . 

Warren  — 
Wilmurt . . . 
Winfield... 

Adams . 

Alexandria 


....do... 

- do... 

....do... 

_ do _ 

_ do... 

....do... 

_ do. .  - 

— do... 

_ do..., 

....do... 
— do — 

_ do, . . 

....do... 

Jefferson 

....do... 


COUNTIES. 


WHITE. 

FREE  COI.OREP. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F, 

Total, 

f 

i 

i 

497 

1,052 

5 

5 

10 

1,062 

1,187 

1,326 

2,513 

8 

13 

21 

2,534 

1, 1*28 

1,071 

2,199 

1 

2 

3 

2,202 

323 

282 

605 

15 

9 

24 

629 

4, 137 

4, 575 

8,712 

54 

45 

99 

8,811 

1, 169 

1,181 

2,350 

9 

8 

17 

2, 367 

9G0 

1,208 

1,152 

2,360 

1 

S 

3 

2, 363 

517 

1,085 

1,085 

612 

559 

1,105 

3 

4 

7 

1,172 

1,077 

909 

2, 046 

9 

6 

15 

2,061 

9J0 

890 

1, 800 

1 

1,891 

1,503 

3,715 

3, 277 

20 

19 

•  39 

it,  316 

1,001 

1, 001 

2,002 

2 

4 

6 

2, 008 

957 

1, 897 

1,897 

953 

903 

1, 861 

1 

2 

3 

1,861 

1, 102 

1, 038 

2,140 

3 

2, 143 

2,083 

2,151 

4,234 

6 

7 

13 

4,217 

822 

1, 597 

. 

1, 399 

1,455 

2, 854 

1 

2,855 

2,077 

588 

014 

1,202 

4 

6 

10 

1, 212 

1, 346 

1, 304 

2,050 

72 

69 

141 

2, 791 

1,205 

1,246 

2, 451 

22 

16 

28 

2,479 

2,925 

3,078 

6,003 

128 

144 

272 

0,275 

1,702 

1,729 

3,431 

115 

115 

230 

3, 661 

1,236 

1,307 

2,543 

7 

8 

15 

2,558 

1, 12G 

3, 125 

2,251 

G 

n 

17 

2,268 

504 

830 

809 

1,689 

3 

G 

9 

1,  G98 

570 

1, 145 

1, 145 

837 

819 

|  1,056 

1 

1,  057 

1,253 

1, 18G 

2, 439 

38 

35 

73 

2,  512 

711 

778  , 

1,480 

9 

13 

22 

1,  all 

793 

8G0 

43 

1, 658 
98 

1 

1 

1,659 

98 

217 

103 

380 

380 

411 

333 

744 

1 

1 

156 

99 

255 

X 

1 

250 

191 

1G5 

356 

356 

114 

109 

223 

223 

122 

106 

228 

S28 

396 

341 

737 

1 

1 

738 

955 

925 

1,880 

7 

6 

13 

1,893 

898 

811 

1,709 

2 

1,  711 

875 

834 

1,709 

2 

1 

3 

1, 7J2 

1,598 

1, 049 

3, 247 

3, 247 

1,948 

1,930 

3,878 

30 

1  32 

G2 

3, 940 

1, 396 

1,386 

2,782 

13 

9 

22 

2,804 

802 

717 

1, 519 

1 

1 

1,520 

2,870 

3, 039 

|  5,909 

35 

45 

80 

5, 989 

930 

923 

j  1,833 

9 

6 

15 

1,868 

1, 010 

1, 0G8 

2,078 

16 

19 

35 

2,113 

558 

546 

1,104 

1 

1 

1, 105 

608 

527 

1, 135 

1,135 

1,219 

3,170 

2,389 

2, 389 

1,237 

1,087 

2,324 

1 

1 

2, 325 

887 

828 

1,715 

1,715 

7G3 

l 

779 

1,542 

1 

1 

1,  543 

914 

884 

1,798 

9 

g 

14 

3,812 

173 

87 

260 

266 

733 

746 

1,479 

1 

1  : 

1,480 

1,  G87 

'  1, 776 

3,463 

14 

19 

33 

3,496 

1  938 

1, 858 

3,796 

5 

;  7 

12  | 

3,808 
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Antwerp . 

Brownsville . 

Capo  Vincent . 

Champion . . . 

Clayton . 

Bllisbnrg . 

Henderson . . . 

XEoundsfk'id . 

Lo  Ray . 

Xioraino . . 

. . 

Orleans . . . 

Ramclia . . . . . 

^Philadelphia, . 

Rodman . 

Rutland . 

Theresa . 

Watertown . 

WiXna . 

Worth . 

Brooklyn — 1st  wurd . 

2d  ward . 

3d  ward . 

4th  ward . 

5th  ward . . . 

tith  ward . . 

7th  ward . j . do... 

8th  ward . 

0th  wurd . 

10th  -ward . 

11th  ward . . 

12th  ward  . . 

13tli  wurd . 

14th  ward . i . do.. 

15th  word . . 

16th  ward . 

17th  ward . 

28th  ward . 

19th  ward . 


Kings .. 


Total  Brooklyn. . 


l-Maitbueti . 

Flutlands . 

G-vavescnd - 

K"ew  Lots . 

ifcawUtrccht.- 

Croghau . 

Denmark-.... 

Diana . 

Oreig . 

Harrisburg  ... . 
Xligh  Market  . 

Lewia . 

Hoyden  ...... 

Do-swille . 

iMartinsburg.. 
iMontagno  -  - . . 
]^e  \v  Bremen  . 

Osceola . 

jpjnckney . 

Turin . 

■\Yotaoa . 

Turin. ... 

Avon . . 

Caledonia.... 

Conetms . 

OeneBco . 

Grovekud - 

Dcfcester . 


FREE  COLORED. 


M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

3?. 

Total. 

3,  080 

1,  631 

3, 311 

1 

1 

2 

1,958 

1,  99G 

3, 954 

6 

6 

12 

1, 773 

1,811 

3,  084 

1 

1 

1,080 

1, 045 

2,125 

3 

4 

7 

2,  354 

2, 310 

4,  694 

1 

1 

2  | 

2, 804 

2, 808 

5, 612 

1 

1 

2. 

1,080 

1,615 

3, 293 

21 

20 

■11 

1,  620 

1, 536 

3, 156 

2 

1 

3 

i  ara 

1 

1 

1, 480 

1,  453 

2,  933 

1 

1 

1, 428 

1, 341 

2,  769 

9 

11 

20 

878 

804 

nm 

0 

l'lU 

3,  507 

3, 950 

7, 523 

23 

26 

40 

1,  891 

1, 767 

3, 658 

1 

3 

4 

315 

307 

622 

6 

G 

12 

3, 250 

3,  670 

6,  920 

19 

28 

47 

4, 845 

4, 857 

0, 702 

45 

70 

115 

4, 332 

5,  050 

9,  982 

ao 

72 

102 

5, 311 

li,  052 

11, 363 

ltil) 

213 

403 

8, 470 

8, 702 

17, 172 

100 

128 

228 

10, 297 

12, 34  L 

22, 638 

22 

50 

72 

5,  749 

0, 289 

12,  038 

22 

36 

58 

■  4, 791 

4,278 

9, 060 

64 

57 

121 

8, 340 

8,414 

16, 754 

SiilO 

298 

088 

-  11,431 

13,  597 

25, 028 

84 

146 

200 

12,  873 

15, 099 

n'  m 

375 

474 

849 

8,  430 

9, 442 

17,  872 

30 

56 

86 

7,  497 

7,  740 

J5, 237 

109 

129 

238 

4,991 

5, 239 

10, 230 

157 

179 

036 

10,  084 

10, 321 

20, 405 

353 

423 

776 

3,  895 

4, 0.26 

7, 921 

7 

G 

13 

2, 103 

2, 204 

4, 307 

4 

9 

3, 199 

3, 456 

6, 655 

j  10 

30 

42 

125, 399 

136, 949 

262, 348 

1, 884 

2, 429 

4,  313 

1,576 

1,606 

3, 182 

139 

150 

289 

812 

721 

1,  583 

68 

51 

119 

'  634 

554 

1,188 

65 

33 

98 

1,013 

1, 604 

3,217 

25 

29 

51 

1,325 

1, 330 

2, 655 

72 

54 

126 

1,  253 

1,292 

2, 545 

a 

6 

14 

803 

944 

789 

1,733 

708 

j  622 

1,330 

4 

4 

8 

(K9 

1  5ti 

1*407 

749 

|  Gu8 

1  858 

1 

1 

911 

1,150 

[  1, 209 

2,359 

8 

6 

Ji 

1,471 

1,383 

2, 853 
707 

1 

1  : 

3IS8 

'oq 

. ! . 

957 

8*9 

1, 786 

320 

275 

893 

750 

j  ^ 

’ 

957 

! 

1, 849 

1  028 

553 

j  i 

1, 256 

1, 46L 

1, 423 

2,884 

10 

16 

26 

o  oi3 

1 

1 

742 

i  695 

1,437 

3 

3 

0 

1, 514 

|  1, 444 

2, 958 

26 

18 

44 

j  785 

1,563 

2 

2 

979 

!  993 

1,972 

20 

1G 

36 

3,313 
3,  966 
3,  585 
2,132 
4, 096 

5,  till 

2,  419 

3,  3311 
3,  139 

1,  687 
2,703 

2,  934 

2,  781) 

I, 785 
1,808 
2,097 
%  628 
7,  572 

3,  (102 
034 

6,  1)07 
0,  817 

10, 084 

II,  700 
17,400 
22,711) 
12,  036 

9, 190 
17, 342 
25, 258 
28, 821 
11,083 
17, 958 
15,  475 
10,  560 
21,181 
7,934 

4,  316 
G,  097 


2G6,  GGl 
3, 471 
1,  (552 
1, 280 
3, 271 
2,781 
2,035 
S,  559 
1, 483 
1,  733 
1,388 
1, 170 
1, 407 
1,859 

2,855 


1, 393 
1,849 


2, 910 

2,  OU 
1,443 

3,  002 
1, 565 
2,008 
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Mount  Morris- . . . 
North  DansviUo.. 
Nunda  . . 


Georgetown . . do-. 

Hamilton . . . ...  .1 . do.. 


"Webster . - . .do... 

Wheatland  . . do... 

Amsterdam . Montgom 

Conojoharie  . . .do... 

Charleston... . . . . .  .do.  - 

Florida . do... 


Mohawk-  — . . do.. 

Palatine--..--, . . do.. 

Hoot .......... _ do¬ 
st.  Johnavillo . . . —do.. 


flTTTTCS  TOWN'S.  Aw 

■  ._nniltiT.nf.rl 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

i. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,332 

1,428 

2, 760 

9 

13 

22 

2,780 

1,273 

2,006 

1,040 

3, 946 

8 

9 

17 

3,  963 

1,840 

1, 898 

1, 389 

1,453 

2,842 

3 

4 

7 

2, 849 

COO 

607 

1,267 

1 

1 

2 

1,269 

1,273 

1, 124 

2, 397 

1 

1 

2,399 

1,348 

1, 379 

2,727 

9 

7 

16 

2,743 

1,835 

1,882 

3,717 

5 

7 

12 

3,729 

1, 302 

1,343 

2, 705 

1 

5 

6 

2,711 

915 

900 

1, 815 

1 

1 

2 

1,817 

1, 914 

1, 941 

3, 855 

8 

8 

16 

3,871 

709 

823 

1,622 

13 

14 

27 

3,  (M9 

750 

719 

1,460 

2 

5 

7 

1,476 

2, 295 

815 

822 

1,667 

8 

3 

11 

1,  678 

4,041 

3,030 

7,980 

18 

26 

44 

a  024 

1, 312 

1,245 

2,457 

2, 457 

902 

800 

1,792 

3 

2 

5 

744 

701 

1,445 

29 

35 

64 

1,  509 

1,042 

1,003 

2,045 

9 

14 

23 

2,063 

2,G3G 

2,555 

5,101 

20 

22 

42 

5, 233 

1,712 

1,456 

3.1G8 

11 

4 

15 

3,  181 

1, 134 

1,057 

2, 191 

G 

8 

14 

2, 205 

2, 093 

1, 309 

1,346 

2, 705 

3 

2 

5 

2,710 

2,070 

2,052 

4,122 

13 

14 

27 

4, 149 

1, 105 

2,249 

2, 249 

3, 547 

1,497 

1,431 

2,928 

5 

3 

8 

2, 936 

1,352 

1,358 

2,710 

1 

1 

2 

2,712 

1,478 

1,420 

2,808 

1 

3 

4 

2, 902 

1,621 

1,587 

3, 208 

!  i 

1 

o 

3,210 

1,502 

1,449 

!  3,011 

3 

1 

4 

3,015 

1,009 

1,018 

2, 027 

1 

1 

2,028 

1,088 

1,083 

3 

1 

4 

2,177 

1,234 

3,212 

2, 44G 

18 

10 

23 

2,474 

1,797 

1,934 

3,731 

3 

2 

5 

3,736 

2,129 

2, 4 13 

4, 572 

89 

118 

207 

4,779 

1,478 

!  1, 693 

3, 171 

6 

3 

9 

3,180 

2,249 

2,334 

4,583 

7 

4 

11 

4, 594 

2,911 

3,126 

5,037 

5 

12 

17 

5,034 

1,045 

1, 208 

2,253 

9 

12 

21 

2,274 

2.12G 

2,263 

4,389 

28 

23 

51 

4,440 

2,432 

2, 143 

4,575 

24 

2 

26 

4,601 

2,659 

2,829 

5,488 

3 

7 

10 

5,498 

1,846 

!  1,835 

3, 681 

1 

2 

3 

3,694 

1,437 

1,431 

2,868 

11 

11 

22 

2,890 

23,343 

f  24,451 

!  47,794 

204 

206 

410 

48, 201 

804 

803 

1,607 

4 

2 

0 

1, 613 

1,930 

2,082 

4, 012 

16 

17 

33 

4,045 

2,460 

1,334 

1,287 

2,621 

14 

15 

29 

2,650 

3  ”68 

2,559 

1 

1 

2,560 

2,194 

2,323 

4,517 

16 

24 

40 

4,557 

4,134 

2,044 

2,015 

4, 059 

38 

37 

75 

943 

892 

1,835 

1 

1 

2 

1,837 

1,515 

1,451 

2,966 

0 

16 

25 

2,991 

1,476 

2,374 

2,850 

16 

18 

34 

2,884 

2,250 

2,117 

4,367 

22 

23 

45 

4,412 

1,526 

1,507 

3,033 

48 

55 

103 

3,136 

1,336 

1,262 

2,598 

5 

2 

7 

2,605 

1,357 

1,249 

2,606 

7 

9  ! 

16 

2,622 

843 

836 

1,678 

6 

4  ; 

10 

1,688 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


Now  York — 1st  ward. 

2d  word .  - 


3d  ward 


4th  ward . 
5tL  ward . 
6th  ward . 
7th  ward. 
8th  ward . 
9th  ward . 
10th  ward 
11th  ward 
12th  ward 
13th  ward 
14tli  ward 
15th  ward 
16th  ward 
17th  ward 
18tli  ward 
19  th  ward 
20th  ward 
21  Bt  ward. 
22d  ward . 


.do. 

.do. 

-do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

-do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Total  New  York. 
Mauds  in  harbor— Eedloe  ...... 

Blackwell’s-. 
Ellis . 


•do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Governor's 
llandall’s . . 
■Ward’s.... 


do¬ 

do. 

do. 


Cambria.. 
Haiti  rmd. . 
Lewiston . 
Lock  port . 
Newfane  . 
Niagara 
Pendleton 

Porter _ 

Jtoynltnu. 
Somerset . 


Wheatfiehl . . . 

Wilson’s . 

Anusville . 

Augusta .  . 

Ava . - . 

Boonevllle. . . 

Bridgewater . 

Camden.... . . . 

Deerfield . 

Florence . 

Floyd . 

Kirkland  . . 

Leo  . . . 

Marcy  . . . . . . 

Marshall . 

New  Hartford . 

Paris  . . - . 

Jte  insect . . 

Homo . . . 

Sangerficld . . 

Steuben . . . 

Trenton . . . 

Utica,  city  of— 1st  ward  - 
2d  ward. 
3d  ward  - 
4th  ward. 
5th  ward . 
6th  ward . 
7th  ward. 


Niagara 

- do. . 

- do.. 

_ do.. 

- do.. 

- do.. 

- do.. 

- do.. 

- do.. 

- do... 

- do... 

....do... 
Oneida  . 

- do... 

....do... 

- do.., 

....do... 

_ do... 

_ do... 

_ do... 

....do... 

- do.. 

_ do... 

_ do.. 

_ do... 

_ do... 

_ do... 

_ do... 

....do... 

- do... 

.  ...do... 
_ do... 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Total  Utica _ _  . do. 


COUNTIES; 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M.  ‘ 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

O  irr 

«  in  'r 

oro 

1,437 

1,003 

2,440 

47 

20 

67 

2, 507 

1,970 

1,763 

3,733 

22 

2 

24 

3,757 

12,152 

9,775 

21, 927 

48 

19 

67 

21,  m 

10,815 

10,126 

20,941 

652 

744 

1,396 

22, 337 

13,319 

13,043 

2G,  362 

140 

188 

334 

26,  696 

19,720 

20,121 

30,841 

59 

82 

141 

39,  982 

17,713 

18, 775 

36,488 

1,201 

1,  G57 

2,918 

39, 400 

20, 064 

23,207 

43, 901 

108 

256 

44,  385 

14,411 

14,395 

28,806 

85 

113 

198 

29,  004 

29,195 

30, 181 

59, 346 

92 

133 

225 

59, 571 

14,319 

13, 376 

27, 695 

135 

128 

263 

97,058 

.  16,189 

16, 166 

32,355 

207 

295 

562 

32, 917 

12, 956 

14,  019 

27,005 

441 

634 

1,075 

98, 030 

12,429 

14,380 

26,809 

332 

446 

778 

27, 587 

20,748 

23, 799 

44, 547 

239 

390 

G29 

45, 176 

35, 055 

37, 590 

72, 645 

127 

181 

008 

72, 953 

25, 244 

31,814 

57, 058 

128 

276 

404 

57, 462 

13,793 

13, 896 

27.G89 

236 

327 

563 

28,232 

31, 687 

34,361 

66,048 

623 

848 

1,471 

67,519 

22, 155 

26,494 

48,649 

155 

213 

368 

49,0X7 

31,812 

29,707 

01,579 

70 

76 

140 

61,725 

380,093 

406,278 

7D3, 1S6 

5,391 

7,081 

12,473 

805, 658 

2,295 

2,216 

4,511 

49 

21. 

70 

4,581 

1,348 

573 

1,921 

28 

4 

32 

1,953 

1, 649 

1,002 

3,251 

1 

4 

5 

3,256 

1,691 

1,015 

3, 336 

21 

19 

43 

3, 379 

6,490 

0,824 

13, 314 

no 

99 

209 

13,523 

1,  G85 

1,072 

3,357 

4 

2 

6 

3,363 

3, 12C 

3,235 

6,361 

157 

85 

943 

6, 603 

939 

894 

1,833 

1,833 

1,167 

1, 185 

2,352 

x 

1 

o  303 

2,443 

2,317 

4,790 

1 

3 

4,793 

1, 080  j 

1,050 

2,130 

3  j 

2, 132 

2, 746  | 

1,735 

3,481 

o  i 

1 

3 

3,484 

1,742 

1.G28 

.3,370 

1 

1 

2 

3,373 

1  1, 477 

1,300 

2,837 

2,837 

1,091 

1,119 

2,210 

1 

s 

3 

2, 213 

672 

588 

1, 260 

1,260 

2,182 

2,020 

4,202 

6 

4 

10 

4,812 

640 

G21 

1, 261 

1, 261 

1,578 

1,595 

|  3, 173 

6 

8 

14 

3,187 

1,205 

1,039 

2,244 

3 

2 

5 

2, 249 

1,431 

1,341 

2,775 

13 

14 

87 

2,802 

721 

717 

1  1,438 

2 

3 

1,440 

2,057 

2,101 

4,158 

7 

20 

87 

4, 185 

1,461 

1,327 

2, 788 

6 

2 

8 

2, 796 

902 

785 

1, 687 

1,687 

1,077 

1,013 

2,120 

8 

6 

14 

2,134 

2,105 

2,278 

4,383 

7 

5 

12 

4, 395 

1,839 

1,917 

3,756 

3 

3 

6 

3,  762 

1,428 

1, 242 

2,670 

2,670 

2,894 

3,243 

6,137 

47 

62 

109 

6,246 

1,155 

1,148 

2,303 

17 

33 

40 

2,343 

750 

780 

1,530 

6 

5 

11 

1,541 

1,766 

1,731 

3,497 

3 

4 

7 

3,504 

700 

725 

1,425 

2 

4 

6 

1, 431 

1,265 

1,410 

2,675 

9 

11 

20 

2,  695 

1,519 

1,844 

3,363 

12 

13 

25 

3,388 

1,520 

2,000 

■  3,580 

47 

47 

94 

3,  674 

1,498 

1,5G4 

3,063 

15 

19 

34 

3,096 

2,320 

2,512 

4,832 

4 

3 

7 

4,839 

1,559 

1,820 

3,37£f 

11 

16 

27 

3, 400 

10,381 

11,935  | 

22,316 

100 

133 

213 

22,529 

43 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  *0. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

1,455 

3,004 

1, 841 

1, 240 
1,539 
2,071 

1, 445 
2,947 

1, 619 
1,212 

2,900 

5,951 

2,908 

9 

7 

16 

. do . 

3, 460 
2,452 
3,158 

3,460 

2,497 

W"  T 

2,262 

19 

15 

34 

610 

1, 495 
1,394 
1,841 
1,583 
2,225 
1,142 
1,300 

1, 269 
2,418 
2,990 

1, 434 

2,929 

1, 232 

2,626 

3,583 

3,038 

4,458 

2,305 

11 

2,637 

3,583 

3,043 

4,509 

rLy 

1, 455 
2,233 

1, 1C3 

26 

25 

51 

2,521 

2, 530 

2,528 

2,537 

1, 261 

4 

3 

7 

2, 313 

4, 731 
6,012 
2,903 
5,080 
1,841 
3,927 
2,378 
4,302 
1,812 
3,468 

3, 985 
2,257 
4,226 

6 

3, 022 

2,903 
5,113 
1, 843 

2,583 

2,497 

15 

33 

. do . 

945 

6 

■n,™  », 

1, 930 

1,997 

1,070 

8,138 

016 

4 

1, 299 
2,164 
896 
1,760 

15 

2,400 
4, 335 

16 

33 

2 

1,8M 
3,468 
4,  016 

1,708 

1, 910 

8,073 

1,104 

8,092 

1,350 

12 

31 

1,  093 

9 

12 

2,269 

2, 134 

28 

38 

66 

4,292 

1,328 

2, 678 

2 

3,680 
3,817 
5,136 
3,  -ill 

1,834 

2,450 

1, 129 

1, 962 

2, 616 

3,796 

5, 066 

11 

. do... . 

36 

70 

8fTi  ward 

1, 193 

8,322 

61 

68 

110 

Tnfnl  fiP 

13,854 

845 

13, 944 
8-15 

27, 798 

1, 690 

146 

176 

321 

28,119 

Tully  ... 

1,  690 

ynn  "Pi*  ren 

!  3, 537 

j  837 

1,490 

820 

3,027 

1,657 

1,026 

4 

6 

10 

3,  037 

Ontario. _ ^ . . . . 

1,657. 

Onnfllca 

517 

509 

1,026 

7,075 

Hun  finrlfliQun.  _ .  _  .. 

3, 379  | 

3,525 

6, 904 

69 

102 

171 

East  Bloomfield  ....... 

I  1, 108 

1, 044 

2, 152 

7 

4 

11 

2, 1G3 

17m«Tiilngfnn _ _ .... . . . j 

975  j 

881 

1, 850 

1  j 

1 

2 

1, 858 

C^rtrii  nm  r  „ ,  . 

1, 294 

1, 242 

2,536 

1 

1 

2,537 

TT  oppiw^H  -  n- _ _ - 

977 

904 

1,941 

6 

3 

9 

1,950 

MflncliflfitRr  _  _ _ 

1,622 

1,605 

3,227 

24 

1 

29 

S3 

3,250 

. do . ; _ 

1, 017 
2,819  ; 
856 

1, 019 

2,066 

1 

2,067 

r  .  . 

2,707 

5,526 

1,644 

28 

32 

60 

5,586 

TMchmntid _ _  . 

788 

3 

3 

G 

1, 650 

3, 941 

4, 199 

8,140 

1, 214 

134 

174 

1 

308 

8, 448 

South  'Rtflatol  . 

631 

583 

1 

2 

1,216 

Viator .  . . 

1,220 

854 

1, 169 

2,389 

8 

7 

15 

2,40-1 

"Wpptf 

792 

1,646 

1,646 

’PJrtQTO'iilJJ 

Orange . . . . 

1,077 

840 

1,072 

2,149 

1,723 

57 

42 

99 

2,248 

flhoptflr _ _ _ 

883 

65 

61 

126 

1,849 

Cnrmy nil _ .  _  _  r 

2,499 
!  991 

2, 259 

4,758 

14 

28 

42 

4,800 

Crawford . . . , _  _  _ 

972 

1,963 

21 

19 

40 

2, 003 

Deer  Park. . . . . . . . 

. do . . . . . 

i 

j  2,616 

j  1,603 

j  602 

0,423 

5,039 

67 

80 

147 

5,186 

1,655 

3,258 

113 

109 

222. 

3,480 

C-rflftnvlIln 

596 

1, 198 

1, 198 

Hamptonbnrg . 

1  623 

585 

1,208 

52 

35 

87 

1,295 

Minisink . 

1  630 

610 

1, 240 

15 

11 

26 

li  2G6 

Monro©. . . . . . . . . . 

|  1,996 

1, 938 

3, 934 

19 

22 

41 

3,975 

Mon  turnery. .... . . . . 

|  L869 

|  774 

1,915 

3,784 

95 

94 

189 

3,973 

Mount  Hope .  .  . . . . 

783 

1,557 

10 

8 

18 

1,575 

Hewburg . . . . 

6,996 

1,258 

3,080 

7,664 

14, 660 

237 

299 

536 

15,196 

Hew  Windsor. . . . . 

1,177 

2,435 

8 

9 

17 

2,452 

Walkill.. . . . . 

3, 272 
2,240 

1,  011 
1,547 

6, 352 

121 

130 

251 

6,603 

Warwick.. . . . . . 

2,207 

4,447 

87 

94 

181 

4,628 

Wawayanda. . . . . . . . . . . . 

...  ..do.  .* . 

984 

L423 

1, 995 
2,970 

47 

43 

90 

'2,085 

Albion......... . . . 

Orleans... . . 

2,970 
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Table  No.  3. — POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

2, 182 

2,020 

4, 202 

1,268 

1, 177 

2, 445 

1 

1 

3 

955 

869 

1, 824 

5 

2 

7 

1 

975 

945 

1, 920 

Shelby . 

1,674 

1, 647 

2,321 

4 

1 

5 

1, 080 

1,020 

2 

1, 221 

1, 126 

1 

1 

432 

3 

14 

2,111 

1, 933 

4,  044 

7 

6 

1,730 

1, 612 

3,343 

2 

1 

3 

2,029 

14 

1, 042 

1,028 

2, 070 

2 

1, 083 

053 

2,082 

11 

1, 698 

1, 505 

3,263 

10 

19 

Q 

549 

1,144 

Burlington . - . 

i  OfKGgn . . . . . nr _ 

909 

908 

1,817 

1 

Butternuts . . . 

Cherry  Valley . 

Coopcratowii . . . . 

716 

853 

1, 569 

13 

16 

28 

Decatur . . . . . . 

,]n 

459 

443 

902 

Kdincston  . . . . 

do 

915 

889 

1, 804 

Exeter  . . . . . 

fit}  -r.,--T  -  , _ T  t  r 

797 

705 

1, 562 

4 

4 

8 

Hnrtwick. . . . . . 

1, 231 

1, 274 

2,495 

1 

1 

Laurens ..... _ ........................ 

>  >  do 

959 

970 

1, 935 

1 

1 

Maryland ............................... 

?  do  n  . 

!  .  if  127 

1, 098 

1 

3 

Mlddlefleld . 

1  1, 412 

2,381 

2, 225  j 
2, 793  1 

17 

15 

32 

Milford . . . 

1, 094 

1,105 

2, 199 

7 

4 

11 

Morris . . . . . . . 

1, 130 

1, 177 

2, 307 

8 

5 

13 

New  Lisbon . - . 

850 

883 

1, 732 

1 

1 

Onconta . . . 

1,074 

1, 073 

2,147  i 

7 

4 

11 

Otsego* .  • ........... ............... 

I  1, 393 

1, 3L1 

2, 704 

1 

1 

2 

Otcgo  . . . . . . . 

1, 002 

955 

1, 957 

Pittsfield  . . . . . . 

. do . 

718 

745 

1, 463 

12 

5 

!  17 

Plainfield. . . - . 

, . fin  _ 

690 

660 

1,350 

2 

4 

Richfield  . . . . . 

_ fln.. _ _ „r _ _  T_,t 

818 

813 

1,631 

10 

7 

17 

Itoseboom  . . . . . 

937 

924 

1,861 

4 

5 

.  9 

Springfield  . . . . - . 

. do.. . 

1, 171 

1,210 

.  2, 381 

3 

6 

9 

XJnadilla . 

1, 338 

1, 352 

2, 690 

g 

7 

12 

Westford . . . . . 

691 

691 

1,382 

"Worcester . . . . . 

. do . . . 

1,082 

1, 052 

2, 134 

11 

9 

20 

Carmel . . . 

Put-nam  a _ „ , . . .  „ , 

1  218 

1,307 

2,525 

20 

14  : 

34 

Cold  Spring . . . 

1, 339 

1, 421 

2,760 

5 

10 

Kent . . . . . . . 

. do . . . 

729 

742 

1,471 

4 

4  • 

8 

Patterson . . . . 

. do . . . 

715 

739 

2,454 

ID 

28 

47 

Phillips  town. . . . . 

890 

665 

.1,755  ■ 

3 

3 

5 

Putnam  Valley. . . . 

. do .  1 

839 

743 

1,582 

1 

1 

Southeast  . . 

_ do _ _ _ _ _  ... 

1  122 

1, 150 

2,272 

45 

33 

78 

FluBhing _ - _ .... _ 

Queens _ , 

j., 

4  718 

4, 796 

9,514 

342 

333 

674 

Hempstead . . . . 1 

1  6f  052 

5,941 

11, 993 

197 

185 

383 

Jamaica. . . . . . 

. do . 

3, 132 

6, 991  i 

2,990 

6,122 
13, 372 

187 

206 

393 

Newtown _ _ .... _ _ _ 

6,381 

179 

174 

353 

North  Hcmpste  ad . . . . 

2, 393 

2, 304 

4,698 

351 

370 

721 

Qyitkr  Bay . . . ,.! 

4,202  i 

4, 103 

8,305 

426 

437 

863 

4,258 
2,447 
1*831 
2,542 
1,920 
2, 612 

4.706 
3, 326 
2,105 
2,348 
1, 402 

909 

002 
2, 511 
4,057 
3,345 
3, 246 
4,074 
2,073 
1, 435 
16,  816 
2,088 
2,027 
1,08*. 
4,128 
2,431 
4,011 
3, 282 
8,045 
1,416 
1,144 
1, 818 
2,365 
2,552 
1,597 

902 
1,804 
1,570 
2,496 
1,936 
2,228 
2,825 
2, 210 
2,320 
1,733 
2,158 

2.706 
1,957 
1,480 
1,354 
1,648 
1,870 
2,390 
2,702 
1, 382 
2, 154 
2,559 
2,770 
1,479 
1, 501 
.  1, 760 
1,583 
2,350 

10, 188 
12,376 
6, 515 
13,725 
•  6, 419 
9,168 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,095 

1,571 

807 

1,110 

1, 532 

2, 211 

7 

.r 

12  ' 

2,223 

3,103 

6 

1 

3,130 

777 

1,584 

9 

14 

23 

3,607 

1,972 

1,955 

918 

3, 927 
1,834 

4, 390 

2 

3 

3,930 

1,899 

4,  446 

5,  577 
3, 039 
2,170 
3, 607 
1,717 

91G 

29 

36 

65 

2,213 

2,177 

30 

26 

56 

2,824 

1, 511 
1,091 
1,936 

5,459 

55 

63 

1, 511 

3,025 

7 

14 

2,153 

8 

9 

17 

1, 609 
839 

3, 805 

1 

1 

857 

1,696 

11 

10 

21 

1 

1,633 

1,239 

2,494 

3 

8 

2,502 

1,410 

1, 507 

2, 917 

6 

6 

*  12 

2, 929 

2,000 

1,172 

1, 906 

1, 014 

3, 920 

40 

33 

73 

3,  m 

2,311 
4,273 
4, 953 

2,296 

4,071 

4,781 

15 

2, 105 

202 

2,  482 
1,476 
2,487 

100 

177 

93 

2,699 

39 

G7 

9 

4,749 

*  1, 401 
1,500 
2,054 
2,468 
2,022 
1,026 

2,955 

2,918 

4,295 

2,964 

1,412 

3 

8 

2,926 

4,309 

7 

14 

2, 550 

5, 024 

3, 919 

3, 373 

7 

12 

5.03C 

1, 897 

1, 747 

33 

24 

3,943 

3 

3,378 

18, 607 
3,398 
2,952 
2,330 
1.720 

20,017 

3,331 

3,073 

322 

611 

39,235 

0,719 

0,024 

<5,773 

e,SJ3 

93 

126 

219 

43 

4,  841 

1,875 

1, 892 
1,762 

3,595 

3,728 

3, 737 

28 

22 

50 

3, 645 

Westfield . - . , . : 

124 

133 

257 

3,  DBS 

Rockland 

1,975 
3,138 
3,353 
1,695 
1,442 
1,740  . 
3,223 
725 

1, 649 

74 

137 

22 

3,  874 
5,400 

HurerHtmw . . 

. do . . . 

7 

Orangetown . . j 

3,401 
1,043 
1,234  j 

0,814 

116 

130 

246 

7, 060 

T?  (lTtuipn _  _ _ _ _ 

3,338 

2,  G76 

45 

19 

52 

97 

3,435 

WuiTCll  _ _ ........................... 

. do . 

28 

47 

2,723 

Brashcar  • 

St.  Lawrence ............... _ ..... 

1,  637 

3, 377 
6,379 

1, 400 

3,377 

Canton . . . 

3,151 

075 

1, 531 
593 

6, 379 

Colton . .  .............. . . 

1, 400 

Do  Kalb . I 

3,  ISO 
1,249 

1 

1 

2 

3, 182 

Do  Peygter  ......... . . . 

656 

673 

27G 

921 

1,629 

1,038 

865 

1,249 

614 

243 

887 

1, 287 
519 
1,808 
3,192 

1, 287 

■  --TT _ T _ _ 

. do . 

519 

Fowler . . . . ........ 

1,803 

Gouvernour ...... ...................... 

1, 5C3 
928 

825 

984 

4 

5 

9 

3,201 

Ufliniiioivi .  _ _ ...... 

1, 966 
1,690 

1  990 

2 

2 

1,963 

Herman ................................ 

1,690 

1,  990 

. do . . . 

14^ 

1, 376 

2,828 

2,823 

T*it;h<Yn  .  . . . . . 

2,915 

1, 100 

2, 725 

1, 143 

5,640 

5,640 

Louisville ......  ..... . . . . 

2,303 

1,816 

1, 977 

5 

2 

7 

2,310 

Mnco'nb  T .  .......  r _  _ , 

1, 816 

Madrid . . . 

1, 013 
1,471 

904 

1, 443 

1 

1 

1,978 

Mas  sen  a . ...  ........................ 

2, 914 

6 

11 

2,925 

2,284 

2,328 

2,284 

Norfolk . . . 

1,160 

3,528 

1, 778 

1,168 

3, 857 

1, 634 

1 

1 

2,329 

Ogdcnuburg,  pity  of  .... _ ... _ 

7,385 

3, 412 

9 

15 

24 

7, 409 

Osweg&tchie . . . 

. do . . . . . 

3,412 

Parishville . . . . . 

1,146 

2  296 

|  j 

2,296 

Picvpont . . . . . . . 

1127 

2  267 

2, 267 

Pitcairn . .  . . . . 

°89 

577 

6,735 

1,609 

2  380 

I  . 

577 

Potsdam . .v.... . . . 

3,336 

829 

3,399 

780 

2 

0,737 

H  issis  . . . . . 

1,609 

EuB8ei . . . . . . . 

-  -  -  -  d<>  •  r 

1 

2,380 

Stockholm . . . 

o  nno 

2, 012 

4  074 

j 

4,074 

■Waddington . . . . . 

2, 0fi« 

J  1  385 

1,383 

2,768 

j 

2,768 

Bnllflton _ _ _ _ -  -  r  ,  r  -  ,  „ 

Sar  toga  . . . . - . 

.  a, uoj 

2,214 

i  13 

20 

2,231 

■,  1, 080 

1, 134 
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CITIES,  TOWNS  &C. 


M.  ; 

F. 

Total. 

873 

870 

1,743 

1,385 

1, 3G8 

2,753 

770 

770 

1,558 

642 

567 

4,200 

744 

732 

1, 476 

1,187 

1,236 

2,423 

1,453 

3,494 

2,940 

533 

480 

1,013 

1,538 

1,586 

3,122 

G38 

5GQ 

1, 226 

3,540 

2,593 

5,139 

1, 110 

1,000 

2, 176 

837 

800 

1, 637 

729 

712 

1,441 

3,300 

3,889 

7,249 

646 

60S 

1,344 

1,577 

1,611 

3,188 

263 

373 

636 

1,580 

1,637 

3,217 

743 

734 

1,477 

1,505 

1,617 

3,212 

1,003 

1,475 

3, 168 

401 

378 

770 

538 

457 

995 

1,139 

1,005 

8,204 

4,533 

4,870 

9,403 

67JL 

686 

1,357 

1, 115 

1,007 

2, 182 

753 

726 

1,478 

881 

870 

1,760 

1,144 

1,187 

2,331 

053 

735 

1,388 

1,4G4 

1,457 

2,921 

1,226 

1,306 

2,532 

843 

872 

1,715 

1,  C46 

1,663 

3,209 

1,033 

086 

2,019 

1,435 

1,374 

2,809 

980  i 

056 

1,936 

1,355 

1,350 

2,714 

955 

068 

1,023 

871  i 

840 

1, 711 

1.SG2  j 

1,787 

3, 649 

3G5  ; 

343 

703 

1,428 

1,471 

2,899 

2,795 

2,700 

5,585 

1,230  j 

1,130 

2,360 

729 

710 

1,445 

1,  055 

1,039 

2, 094 

1,221 

1,175 

2,396 

1,910 

1,822 

3,733 

684 

032 

1,316 

1,  066 

902 

2,058 

1,242 

1,258 

2,500 

1,137 

1,031 

2,168 

3,012 

2,023 

5,935 

724 

712 

1,436 

972 

912 

1,884 

2,187 

2,313 

4,500 

873 

825 

1,698 

982 

903 

1,884 

2,529 

2,405 

4, 994 

575 

603 

1  1»  178 

793 

770 

1,569 

850 

771 

1,621 

1,203 

1,134 

2,337 

825 

708 

1, 533 

1,291 

1,225 

2,516 

3,030 

2,895 

5,925 

FREE  COLORED. 


Charlton . 

Clifton  Park . 

Corinth . . . . 

Day . 

Edinburgh . 

Galway  . . . 

Greenfield . . 

Hadloy . 

I-Inll  Moon . 

Malta . 

Milton . 

Moreau . 

Northumberland ... 

Providence  . . 

Saratoga  (Springs)  . 

Selntylervillo . 

Stillwater . . 

Victory . . . . 

Waterford . 

Wilton . . 

Duunc&burg . . 

Gltaiville . . 

Klsknyuna  . . 

Princutown . 

Rotterdam . . 

Schenectady . 

Blenheim . 

Broome . 

Conesvillo . . 

Carlisle . . . 

Cobhlc&kilL . 

Esperanco  . 

Fill  ton . 

Clillma . . 

Jefferson  ... - 

Middlebuig . 

Richmond  villa . 

Sclioharie  . . 

Seward  — _ _ _ _ 

Sharon . 

Summit . . 

Wright . 

Catharine . . 

Cayuta . . 

Dlx . 

Hector . 

0  tango . 

lteading . . 

Tyrone . 

Covert . 

Fayette . . 

Junius . 

Lodi . . 

Ovid . . 

Hamulus . 

Seneca  Falls . 

Tyro  . . 

Vm-iek  . . 

Waterloo . 

Addison . 

Avnca . 

Bath  _ _ ....... 

Bradford . 

Cameron  . . . 

Campbell . . . 

Canisteo . . 

Caton  — . . . . 

Cohocton . . . 

Corning  . . 


1,  752 
2,801 
1, 558 
1,201) 

1,  470 
2,427 
2,070 
1, 017 
3, 130 
1,2-10 
0,25-1 
2,210 
X,  60(1 
X,  443 
7,  -IDS 
1, 348 
3,238 
G3Q 
3,260 
1, 499 

3.223 
3,193 

789 

990 

2.224 
0, 579 

1,  307 
2,183 
1, 478 
1, 761) 
2, 357 

1.409 
2, 944 

2,  541 

1.716 
3,259 
2, 023 
3,090 
1,  948 
2, 754 

1,  924 

1.717 
3,088 

708 
2,908 
5,  623 

2,  301 
1,453 

2,  09G 

2.410 

3,  742 
1,316 
2,067 
2,  538 
2, 170 
5,  960 
1, 437 
1,  90-1 

4,  594 
1,715 
1,885 
5, 129 
1,  211 
1,  5G9 
1,  G23 
2,337 
1, 550 
2 1 535 
0,003 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  <fcC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FIEEE  COLORED.  - 

M.  . 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Totnl. 

1, 115 

1,072 

2,187 

914 

896 

1, 810 

30 

ID 

49 

1,859 

1,117 

r  ut 

581 

535 

1, 116 

1 

1 

.  630 

1,306 

604 

550 

1, 154 

' 

675 

611 

1, 286 

2 

3 

5 

1,291 

2,108 

2.100 

4,208 

12 

10 

22 

4,230 

1,900 

1,356 

2,746 

935 

015 

1,850 

1,850 

T 

468 

411 

879 

3 

4 

7 

866 

. do . 

1,383 

,  1,330 

2,722 

33 

35 

68 

2,790 

718 

752 

1,470 

1,470 

iSthb™ 

692 

688 

1,380 

1 

1 

1,381 

699 

695 

1,304 

1, 391 

5C4 

535 

1, 009 

*  1 

1 

1,100 

1, 0C8 

1,028 

777 

2,090 

2,096 

1  S 

1;  566 

997 

985 

1, 982 

1 

1,983 

. do . 

1,456 

482 

1,33-1 

2, 790 

11 

8 

19 

2,809 

402 

944 

044 

^  * 

691 

1, 3!)2 

1,392 

1,376 

712 

604 

1,370 

1,053 

2, 207 

2,207 

9,923 

4,731 

1, 016 
4,267 
1,901 

4, 735 
1,074 

0,466 

231 

226 

457 

2,000 

81 

90 

177 

2,267 

. do . . 

4,226 

8, 493 

221 

S10 

431 

8t8S4 

1,822 

1,402 

3, 723 

62 

60 

122 

3,845 

1, 508 
243 

3,000 

23 

22 

44 

3,041 

251 

494 

7 

5 

12 

506 

983 

945 

1,928 

102 

100 

202 

2,130 

3,263 

2,782 

3,365 

2,873 

6,628 

77 

98 

175 

6,603 

S n itf Ill'll fl  _  T .  _  ....... 

5,  G55 

79 

1 

99 

178 

5,833 

Bethel . . . 

Sullivan . 

1,503 

1,350 

2,853 

s  1 

2, 854 

_ do . . 

2, 771 

2.771 

fin  f*li«  ptnp _ 

. do . . . 

1, 695 

1,479 

3, 174 

3, 174 

Fallslm  rg . 

1,701 

1,  G10  ; 

3, 311 
911 

•  11 

11 

23 

3,333 

Fnrfifjtlnirfj  .  .  . 

.  _  do . 

496 

958 

494 

415 

769 

492 

911 

Frpniniit . 

1,727 

966 

1  i 

1 

1,723 

Highland . . . 

4 

3 

7 

593 

Liberty . . . . 

. do . . 

1,547 

526 

!,4G2 

444 

3,009  ; 

5 

7 

3,016 

do . 

970 

3, 788  ; 

970 

Mamaknting _ _ _ r .  „  . 

1, 909 

1  281 

1,879 

1, 205 

19 

21  ; 

40 

3,823 

Nuverptnle  _  _  ^ . . , 

2, 486 
1,610 

3, 818 
871  i 

2,486 

Rockland.  . . T1T 

842 

1, 943 
470 

‘774 

1,616 

Thompson. . . . . 

1,875 

401 

D 

7 

16 

3,834 

Tusten . . . . 

. do . . . 

871 

Barton . . . 

Tioga . . . . . . 

2,038 

579 

2,129 

561 

1, 919 

1, 078 
938 
4,385 
680 

4,107 

1,140 

3.835 

2, 166 

!  1, 919  1 

8. 835 

32 

35  | 

67 

4,234 

Berkshire. . . . . . 

6  | 

5 

11  | 

1,151 

Candor. . . 

1,916 

3 

2 

5 

3,840 

Newark . . . . . . 

1,088 

981 

4, 450 
718 

o 

1 

3 

2,169 

Nichols . . . . . 

g 

7 

13 

1,932 

Owega  . . 

50 

4 

50 

100 

8,935 

Rich  ford. . . . . . . | 

. do . 

1  398  ! 

2 

6 

1,404 

Spencer . . . . 

9GG 

912 

1, 546 

1, 878 

3, 162 

1  2,323  1 

2, 257  I 

g 

1 

3 

1,831 

Tioga . . . 

1,  C16 

1, 179 

t  1, 122 

15 

40  i 

3,202 

Caroline . 

1,144 

1, 135 

8 

23  '  i 

2,345 

Dauby . 

^  | 

2 

4  | 

2,261 

Dry  den . ; . 

1  2,461  • 

961 

1, 759 

2, 498 

4, 959 

1  ^ 

2 

3  ! 

4,963 

Tlnfield . 

957 

1  j 

1, 919 

Groton  . . . 

1  785 

3  544 

' 

3,544 

Ithaca . . . . . 

3, 168 
1,633 
!  1,538 

3, 457 
1,580 

6  'Or 

121 

218 

8,843 

Lansing... v  . 

3* 

97 

6 

3 

9 

3,'SS 

Xewficld . 

_ _ do . . . . . 

2,931 

Ulysses . 

dn 

1, 612 
549. 
2,414 
986 

2, 984 

19 

40 

3,323 

Denning . 

1677 

524 

2,290 

3, 289 

21 

1,073 

Esopus . 

1,073 

11 

19 

30 

4.734 

Gardiner . 

. do...... . . . . . 

973 

’ 

73 

137 

*,G3G 

Harden  burg . 

257 

1,217 

495 

*7 

3 

10 

505 

Hurley . 

1,  008 

2,285 

28 

51 

79 

2,364 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

8,330 

1,208 

1, 9D3 
1,302 

7,972 

1,266 

1,879 

1,423 

950 

1, 568 

16,302 

2,474 

3,872 

2,725 

16,640 

2,499 

4,120 

2,  776 

131 

117 

248 

58 

1,069  | 

3,262 

1,  D18 
4,539 

1, 858 

2,310 
1,431 
4,796 
1,285  ; 

4,456  I 

83 

1,352 

4,024 

1,139 

28 

9,420 

D,  537 

2, 430 

2,424  | 
2,780 

I . do . . . . . 

47 

2,870 

4,150 

962 

4,039 

8,189  . 
1, 832 

122 

8, 311 
1,858 

33 

1,288  j 

1 

3,289 

542  , 
1,208 
352 

827 
1,170 
CSC 
3,570 
517  ! 
592 

522 

1,204 

349 

1,073 

2,412 

70S 

1,540 

1  - 

1,  512 

1,018 

042 

3,539 

2, 183 

1,328 

7,109 

1,338 

19 

18 

37 

7, 14G 
960 

492 

817 

1,612 

1,200 

402 

1, 483  1 

1,084 

1,702 

1, 084 

1,704 

1,517  ; 
1,213 
377 
1,569 
1,586 
1,809 
1,744 

1, 910 
428 

1, 054 

3 

3, 13D 

3 

6 

2, 419 

779 

31 

3, 083 

3,105 

3,540 

11 

22 

4  : 

:t,  127 

1,731 

1, 725 
1,973 

3 

1 

3, 511 

Granville  . . . . - . . 

2 

3, 474 

Greemvich  _ _ 

3,883 

876 

31 

27 

58 

3,  941 

Hampton . ; . . . 

876 

Hartford  .  ...  ,r _ _ _ _ 

_ _ do  . ,  - 

992 
1,253 
882  | 
1,718 
386 

2, 046 

2, 046 

ITfibrori. . . . . . . 

_ do . „  f _  __r--T _ , _ 

1,290 

956 

1,719 

2,513 

1,838 

3,437 

754 

2,543 

rjn 

13  I 

12 

25 

1,863 

Kingsbury . 

_ do _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

go 

14 

34 

3, 471 

Putnam _ _ _ ... _ 

...  .do. 

368 
,  1,585 

1, 436 
2,438  , 
2,665 
1,102 
2,705 
989 

754 

•Salem . . 

1, 581. 
1,352 
2,389 

3,166 
2,788  j 
4,827 

5, 309 

8 

7 

15 

3, 181 

"W'Jiitfi  Oreelc. . . _ _ _  ..... 

i]n 

D 

14 

2,802 

Whitehall . . 

15 

20 

35 

4, 862 

Arcadia  . . . . . 

WAyao  -  r 

2,644 

1,173 

2,596 

946 

2,529 

5 

5 

10 

5, 319 

Butler . . . . . . 

2, 335 

g 

1 

3 

2,338 

L _ do. . . 

5,301  j 

23 

16 

39 

5,  340 

Tin,™ 

fin 

1,935 

5, 055 

16 

15 

31 

1, 966 

T  ff 

. dn . 

2, 526 

11 

10 

21 

5,076 

Macedon . . . . 

_ do. .  _ _ _ _ _ 

1,277 

1,015 

1,231 

1, 018 

2,508  | 

9 

6 

15 

2,523 

Marion _ • _ _ 

dn 

2,033  ; 

2,033 

Ontario . 

. do . . . 

1,227  i 
2,079 
216 
1,088 
1,001 
2,385  i 
1, 088 

1,085 

.2,110 

213 

1,030 

901 

2,312 

4, 1S9  : 
420  j 

4 

4 

8 

2, 320 

Palmvra . . . . . 

19 

24 

43 

4,232 

lied  Creek. . . . . ......... 

do 

429 

Itoso . . . 

|  dn _  „ 

2,  il8  j 
1,905 

1 

1 

2, 119 

Savannah . . . . . . 

2 

3 

1,910 

2,283 
1,007 
1,311 
1,276 
1,802 
4,604 
.  2,700 
4,541 
592 

4,  668  .  | 
2, 095 

2,  673 

37 

40  | 

77 

4, 745 

Walworth . . . . . . . 

do 

1 

1 

2,096 

Williamson  .  . . . . 

1,362  , 

1,351 

1,748 

5, 325 
2,790 
4,210 

3 

0 

9 

2,  682 

Wolcott . . . . . 

_ do _ _ 

2,627 

3 

4 

7 

2, 631 

Bedford _ _ _ _ 

3,550 

9,929 

50 

39 

89 

3,  639 

Cortland  - . . . 

.  _ _  dn . 

69 

76 

145 

10,  074 

East  Chester  . . . . . 

5.490 

8,751 

1,181 

43 

49 

92  1 

5, 582 

Green  burg . . . . . 

85 

1  93 

178 

8, 929 

Harrison  - . . . . . 

. do . 

589 

948 

633 

116 

116 

232 

1, 413 

hewistou . . . . . . 

(In  . .  ,  . . 

926 

1,874 

1,294 

9, 186  ] 
4,449 
1,770 
3,307  j 

5 

g  ; 

11 

1, 885 

Mainnroneck  . . . . . 

661 

32 

■  35 

57 

1, 351 

]\4orfisanifli„ 

'  fln 

4, 541 
2,241 
887 
1,616 

4, 645 
2,208 

24  1 

59 

9, 245 
4, 517 

Mopnt  Pleasant. . . . . 

*15 

23 

63 

Newcastle . . . . . 

883 

19 

28 

47 

1, 817 

New  Rochelle  . . . 

3,691 

107 

105 

212 

.  3,519 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &a— Continued. 


WHITE. 

WWBE  COLOR} 

;n. 

CITIES,  TOV 

TJSB,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

2i\ 

Total. 

1,108 

1,175 

2, 373 

61 

*  53 

114 

,.J  l, 

in 

1, 013 
1,464 

8 

4 

742 

722 

265 

2,126 

987 

2,063 

27 

. .do . 

3,075 

971 

144 

1, 958 

4, 131 

27 

27 

11Q 

58 

62 

^8 

^  yon 

r/ 

6,  031 

11,  G72 

85 

91 

£l 

l'nr 

J’°J1 

n’r* 

1 

1,323 

2, 618 

Castile . . . 

i'ro 

. . 

China . 

1,013 

1,034 

2,037 

J 

Eagle . . . 

664 

090 

C22 

622 

1,286 

1, 312 

. i 

Gainesville . 

Genesee  Fulls . . . 

525 

1,825 

830 

495 

1, 133 
874 

1,020 

2,358 

1,704 

10 

8 

18 

Java . ; 

Middk-burg . . . . 

2 

3 

4 

Orangeville . . . 

Perry . 

. do . 

731 

687 

1, 418 

1 

1 

Pike . . . 

1, 200 
891 

933 

1, 350 

1, 824 

2, 794 

3 

1 

4 

Sheldon . 

1,444 

Warsaw . . . ... 

Wethersfield . . . . 

. do . 

1,454 

1,488 

2, 942 

7 

9 

16 

Barrington . 

Yates . 

816 

818 

766 

756 

1,582 

1, 574 

1 

1 

Benton . 

Dundee . 

1, 212 

2, 4G0 

1 

1 

2 

Italy . 

819 

380 

750 

715 

1,599 

7 

5 

U 

1 

18 

G 

Jerusalem . . . . 

Middlesex . .  . 

1,407 

1, 391 

2,858 

7 

8 

35 

Milo . 

053 

641 

1, 293 

6 

4 

1.0 

Fmm  Yan . 

1,015 

1, 011 

2, 026 

1 

1 

2 

Potter . 

1,117 

1, 229 

2, 346 

17 

25 

42 

Starkey . 

1,079 

1, 065 

.2,144 

3 

4 

7 

Tom-y . 

897 

879 

1,776 

1G 

17 

33 

- ___ 

680 

6G2 

1, 342 

11 

11 

23 

a,  *1B7 


1,471 
•i,  447 


a,  m*> 
4,  aai 
7,  m 
1,840 

2,541 
9,  m« 
a,  ;4i*a 

2,  037 
1,  2B0 


1, 7.19 
1,020 
y, 

1, 7<>t# 
1, 410 
a,  459 
a,  834 
S,7!M 
9,  m\ 
1,  583 


s,  m 

733 
1,  (ilVi 
a,  H?!i 
i  tim 

9,  028 
9, 3PH 
3, 151 
1, 809 
i  ,:m 
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Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOEEIGN  COUNTEIES. 

| 

COUNTIES, 

— 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

n 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

3 

3 

3f. 

P. 

j  Total,  j 

M. 

P 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Tot’l. 

s  j 
£ 

H. 

P. 

|  Total,  j 

3L 

1 

Total. 

P. 

Tot. 

1  ! 

< 

Allegany. . . . 

19,499  18,00 

41  38,4«)j 

3 

3  4' 

0  731 

9 

2  1.89 

J  38,  GG51 

i,7i: 

L  1,  SOI 
5  17, 54: 

1  3, 214 

j 

1 

Albany . 

S8,  ?e(»  39,91 

G!  78,  G96 

38 

0  42 

5  8051 

0 

B  Gi 

[)  128 

79,  G29[ 

1G,  73( 

7  34,283 

1  t 

,!  f 

!  4 

1 

1 

34, 288; 

113, 917 

Broome . 

1G.  453  lfi.  22! 

a:  32, 074 

4  38,023 

21 

5  23, 

5  40oJ 

5  12 

2,  770 
5, 710 

Cattaraugus . 

id,  4*; 

*9  18, 54- 

2  4! 

3  101 

a 

r,  2 

1  4fi| 

38, 170! 

3, ll)f 

3  2,  SR 

1  5, 712 

1  1 

1 

1 

43,  886 

C'uyugii . 

84,056  23,70! 

[)j  47, 825 

20 

0  IT 

7  377 

3: 

2  31 

1  62 

48,251 

3, 961 

L  3, 53( 

)  7,491 

t]  4 

;  f 

4 

7, 503i 

55,  767 

Chautauqua  - 

25, 105  24, 89 

1  50, 056 

G 

1  s: 

3  117, 

3i 

9  4’ 

r  77 

50, 250 

•1,  501 

*  3,  G5t 

1  8, 161 

si  4 

E 

!  1 

3 

8, 172 

58, 422 

Chemung _ 

11,814  11, 98, 

Gj  23, 500 

22: 

3  20; 

2  424 

0: 

[)  7: 

l  140 

2i,  on-i' 

1,42! 

1,41< 

>  2, 845 

v  a 

1  1 

a 

2, 853| 

26, 917 

Chenango  _ 

19,284  19,50! 

38, 87G. 

10 

?  ii, 

1  221 

11 

3  2 

1  42 

30.139) 
33, 108 

Off; 

J  82c 

J  1, 795 

Clinton. . . 

1G,711|  10,27! 

32, 09o! 

i  r 

7  Ogj 

3: 

3  li 

1 

3  SO 

0,  02 

1  5,99; 

1  i3,Gnj 

4 

1 

1  2 

5 

12,  C27| 

•  45,  735 

Columbia . 

39, 084  j  20,  GO* 

40,352 

58' 

7  07: 

2  1,250 

5 

l  g: 

7  118, 

41,72!!* 

2, 761 

i  2,07-! 

t  5,440 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5,443! 

47, 172 

Cortland:. _ 

.  12,22 

2,  12, 301 

24,  012 

! 

)  : 

1  12 

1  — 

4 

24, 0281 

88f 

)  78( 

1,  GGGj 
3, 247* 
9, 823! 

Delaware  .... 

19,044  111,381 

30,032 

5! 

)  3: 

1  84; 

41 

i  103 1 

39,218' 

1, 814 

1,  13( 

*  I 

1  3, 247 

Dutchess . 

20,  lD8j.  20, 89; 

53, 093 

L  8G,  2Gll 

89' 

7  or 

r  i,8w[ 

6. 

3  9l 

)  1531 

55,  u»! 

4, 871 

[  4,  U2( 

5  9,797 

E 

i  2n 

~! 

04,  944. 

•S<f  067 

i  4,39l! 

It 

1  3tJ 

1  4fi 

!  IS 

IS] 

54, 904 

141,971 

Essex . 

12, 043  11,  Offl 

23, 70o] 
23, 025- 

4( 

)  4: 

83 

t).; 

l  IE 

1  40 1 

23,823 

S.43E 

1, 95( 

1-Tun  kiln . 

11,044  11, 381 

r!  793 
2, 239; 
2, 190 

V  837 

PllltOJl . 

10,  GOO.1  11, 13!, 

9; 

31? 

1 

180 

G33 

21,923* 

211,7-10; 

■1, 22(i 
1,161 

1,011 
1, 02f 

!  2,238- 

2, 100 

21, 1.02 
31, 930 

Braen . 

14, 270;  11,  G-U 

12,891  32, 997 

1,483  1, 25; 

’  I 

i  28, 921 

i  312 

?i 

i  10c 

i  180 

Genesee . 

Hamilton . 

25,888 
i  2, 737 

21 

17 

!  1 

38 

3 

2t 

>  2! 

25, 903 

3,313 

2,  D04 

G,  217 

1 

1 

•1 

1 

5 

6, 233 

32, 189 
3, 024 
40,561 
09, 825 

Herkimer - 

17, 3S?I  17. 410 

1  34,773 

1  GO,  3Gfi! 

71 

71 

142 

rr, 

■  rr-| 

'“*1 

35, 024 J 
GO,  55j 

3,U17 
4, 804 

1 

Jefferson _ 

30, 091 

0  30, 270 

73 

7G 

| 

149 

2C 

1  2(J 

40 

4, 44C 

9,S5I)| 

C 

!  11 

17 

3 ' 

9, 270 

1, 794 

5-18 

949 

170,0-1.-.; 

103, 966; 

1  40 

1  83 

13 

281 

109,  077 

279, 122 

Lends . 

11.809  11.255 

20- 

150 

C 

u 

13 

30 

29,  1UB 

3,  077 
3,  373 

5, 477* 
6, 228 

1 

Livingston  .  . . 

10,531 

1  10, 598 

33,  »i 

77 

73 

in 

2,  do: 

1 

_ r 

1  J 

1! 

U,\ 
6, 232 

39,  546 

JIadigoa . 

Moutol. . 

39, 42; 

3  19, 748 

39, 173 

87 

95 

•**! 

45 

cs 

113 

39,  -108 

2,101 

1,831 

4. 072 

1  4 

1  3 

l' 

k  t)77j 

43, 515 

120 

127 

2531 

144 

131 

278 

GD,  476 

15, 820 

15, 3U 

31, 136; 

l  IE 

18 

10D,  048 

Montgomery.. 

13, 791 

1  13, 004 

27. 457 

181 

330. 

27,81-1 

427,321 

i,  eon 

1,36; 

3,052 
383,  m 

3, 002] 

30  8G6 

New  York.... 

[  209,009  203,741 

417, 810  3, 905 

5,277 

9,  Q42j 

148 

124 

273 

.183, 453 

20f>,  m 

1,277 

'  I.G-lt 

!  2, 926 

)  7li 

oa 

140 

386, 345: 

813, 609 

Niagara . 

17, 05c 

!  18,017 

35, 075 

122 

90 

212 

120 

80 

200 

35,087 

7,290 

G,  911 

14,207! 

25 

m 

11 

|  as: 

25 

64 

14, 312; 

50,  399 

Oneida . 

38,341 

39,804 

78,205 

234 

247 

481 

07 

81 

M8 

78.83-11 

13, 475 

13,834 

20,35a; 

6 

1 

a 

26, 3fia! 

105, 202 

Ououdaga .... 

34,981 

35, 12L 

70, 103 

157 

133 

290 

114 

131 

215 

70,038 

10, 404 

U,  564 

20,  02b| 

4 

1  3 

13 

1 

6 

7 

20, 048* 

90, 686 

Ontario . 

Orange . 

18,38!! 
25, 081 

1  18, 408 

3G,  797! 
51, 952 

234 

03-1 

298 

991 

5321 
1, 925 

4fi 

92 

54 

90 

100 

182 

37,429 
51,  or.!)1 

3,  GS8 

4,  DG-J 

3,43!) 

4,784 

9,748* 

3 

1  l 

5 

j... 

2 

2 

7, 134 
9, 753 1 

44, 503 
03, 812 

3 

5 

Orleans  ...... 

12, 02(J 

1  11, 969 

23,989' 

22 

24 

40 

33 

43 

81 

21,  no 

01, 072 

2  522 

2, 075 

4,597’. 

o 

4 

•i.OOlj 

11,880 

28, 717 
73,958 

Oswego . 

32, 810 

i  30, 944 

G3, 700 

103 

75 

178 

57 

77 

134 ' 

G,  243 

5, 630 

11,863* 

13 

*  6 

ioj 

0 

4 

Otsego . 

23, 503 

47,497) 
12. 393 ' 

93 

92 

70 

89 

109 

172 

in 

lfi 

3 

35 

47,701 
12,  570 

1, 318 
096 

1, 105 
736 

H 

•  1,426 

M 

2, 456: 
1, 432! 

59, 157 
14, 002 
57, 301 

Putnam . 

0, 102 

0,231 

J 

3 

o1 

Qnacas . 

20, 095 

19,833 

39, 928  1, 515 

1,50(1 

3,111 

]  3i) 

202 

43,301 

7, 393 

0,  683 

H.OTO] 

®| 

3 

»i 

1 

4 

"*5 

14,090 

Rensselaer  . . . 

31, 309 

32,001 

G3, 970 

351 

300 

717 

151 

160 

317 

05,  004 

10, 59  L 

10,  799 

21,300 

5* 

5 

10 

4 

10 

11 

21, 321 

80, 328 

Richmond .... 

8,091 

8, 179 

1G,  270 

251 

280 

540 

48 

59 

107j 

10,917 

17,419 

4, 145 

4,413 

8, 563 

9 

1 

JO 

1 

1 

2 

8,375 

23,403 

Rockland . 

8, 030 

8,335 

10,871 

214 

251 

498 

25 

25 

50 

3, 047 

2,  025 

5, 072 . 

1 

1 

5,073 

23,402 

St,  Lawrence - 

33, 415 

32, 643 

00, 009 

10 

10 

20 

n 

10 

21* 

GO,  101 

9,  011 

8,  559 

17,570= 

1 

2 

3 

0 

.9 

15 

17,588 

83, 089 

Saratoga . 

21, 740 

22,  G12 

44, 358 

214 

201 

475 

90 

H 

118 

'  35 

214 1 
4Q1 

43,047 

10,210 

3, 487 
2,034 

3, 193 
1,753 

6, 680 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0,082! 
3,  702; 

SI,  729 
20, 003 

Schenectady.. 

7,805 

8, 107 

15, 972 

91 

98 

| 

189 

3,769* 

1 

1 

l 

1 

•Schoharie  .... 

111,  458 

1G,  577 

33, 035' 

151 

148 

299 

90 

88 

18*| 

45 

33,518 

17,801 

24,203; 

560 

381 

950 

1 

I 

95l| 

97!.)] 

34, 409 

Seimyler . 

8,930 

■  8,825 

17,701! 

32 

23 

55* 

20 

528 

451 

1 

07!)  . 

"  *  *  *■ 

18, 840 

Seneca . 

12, 089 

1  11,960 

24, 049 

79 

15-J 1 

20 

38 

104 

202 

2 

38 

G1! 

21.1; 

453 

2, 006 

1,810 
2, 855 
1,900 
2,693 

779 

3, 87o] 

28, 133 

Steuben . 

30,521 

13,595; 

H 

13, 438 

29, 528 
18, 883 
12, 779 
13, 369 

GO,  049 
37, 478 
26, 301 
20, 807 

121 

089 

47 

88 

130 

654 

45 

78 

200 

1, 343- 

3,311 
2, 009 
3,297 
914 

"0 

'*** 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

191 

30,274j 
20,395 
S7, 051j 

3,999: 

--I 

1 

2 

3 

4t00l! 
5,990; 
1,  G97| 

43,275 
32, 385 
28,748 

Tioga . 

lfifi] 

40 

78! 

1,  m 

2 

4. 

Tompkins _ 

14,  G6Gj 

14,923 

29,  609 

1.15 

130 

245 

n- 

o- 

--■■J 

2D,  900J 
03, 035, 

747 
(J,  992 

736 
5, 751 

l 

1 , 500* 
12. 740! 

31, 409 
70,  aai 

Ulster . 

31, 1G8 

30, 833; 

02, 020 

™ 

758 

1, 472 

5? 

80 

137, 

PA  746 _ !. 

Warren  ...... 

9, 044 

9, 080 

18, 730 

19 

3lj 

15 

10 

39 

18,780' 
39, 2-18 
-40,453 
71,  G74(! 

1, 369 

1,257 
3, 132 
3,314 
13, 491 

2,  046 

a 

’  1 
2, 048 

21, 434 

Washington  .. 

19,470 

19, 514 

38,  990 

40, 188! 
69, 429 

97 

84 

18l! 

38 

40 

77: 

85 

3,523 
3,990 
14, 307 

1 

1 

1 

0,000 

7,304 

27,823 

Wayuo. ...... 

20,140 

20, 039 

95 

UU 

! 

185 

45 

...J 

47, 702 
99,497 

Westchester  . . 

34,  G71 

34, 758 

983 

940 

j 

1, 931 

140 

174 

314; 

27, 798' 

5! 

21 

1 

3 

4 

Wyoming - 

13,460 

13,  532 

26, 992 

9 

1(1 

19 

15 

13 

28 

27, 039! 
18,778; 

2, 573 
812 

2, 351 
097 

4.924  . 

1 

1 

-1 

4 

K 

4,929 
1, 512 

31,908 
20, 290 

Yates . 

9, 345 

9,279 

18,  G24  * 

41 

41 

H 

30 

39 

72 

3 

’  1  1 

* ; 

-Total  ....  : 

l,  414,458 

l,419,G92j 

2, 834. 150 18, 011 1 

9,8953 

7,9063,4883 
1  1 

,9117 

,399!  2 

1 

,879,455|  493, 896j 

501, 034 

997, 5S01  1,  480* 

1  ! 

1,838' 

1 

1 

3,318 190 

1 

183J 

383 

1, 001,2803, 883,735 

1 

41 


Note, — HO  Indiana  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


Alabama .... 
Arkansas 
California ... . 
Connecticut . . 
Delaware 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky  — 
Louisiana.... 

Maine . . 

Maryland.. 


setts.. 


Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey .... 

New  York . 

North  Curoliuu . . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 


UNITED  STATES. 


foreign  countries. 


200 

69 

tlfliitlVnrnllnn 

i’i'W 

AtFe  ^ 

08 

T 

200 

90 

8G0 

65,273 

77 

1,100 

106,  011 

86 

•1,000 

21,826 

5, 794 

Aggregate  nutivc . ! 

2,882,095 

Austria .  8,  -138 

Bavaria . 33, 674 

.  50, 004 

Sandwich  Islands . 

3,  624 

IIohbu .  10,020 

Turkey . 

I  135 

Nassau . -  1, 411 

West  Indies . 

223 

Prussia .  20,020 

Wales . 

J  361 

Wurtembcrg . 15»  303 

Other  foreign  countries . 

.  12,497 

Germany,  (not  allo¬ 

L 

3(3, 499 

cated) . 129,300 

Aggregate  foreign . 1 

2,002,460 

— 

Aggregate  native . 

891 

Total  Germany . 

256,  252 

5, 603 

Great  Britain,  (not  spcieiiloil) . . 

131 

j_ 

17 

Greece . 

35 

lb 

5,3; 

498,  o; 


Table  No.  6. — OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

™nru„„,w,, 

Agricultural  implement  makers. 

342 

Broom-makers . 

Urlhlfnnfo 

394 

Artificial  teeth  makers . 

10 

Artists . 

1,  202 

Cabinet-makers . 

Astronomical  instrura’t  makers. 

9 

Auctioneers . . 

257 

Caimlmou . 

Authors ..... .  . . 

84 

Carpenters . 

Carpet-makers . 

Bakers . 

5,  SIB 

Curriers . 

Bankers . 

(560 

Carters.. . 

"Bollfmimlcrrt .  . . 

21 

Chair -makers . . 

"BplUiffugers  - 

28 

f!hnr\dl°rH 

"R  el  low  1  *  k  p  rH 

31 

Clinrcoal-hiirncrp . . 

BHIinrd.Riilnmi  Iceppevs  ... 

36 

Chemists  _ _  _ 

Blacking  manufacturers . 

11 

Chimney  sweeps . 

Blacksmiths  — . . 

17,  703 

Chocolate  manufacturers . . . . 

Bloachers . . 

79 

Cigar-makers . . . 

Blind-makers . : 

i  209 

Civil  and  mechanical  cng’rfi-.i 

Block-makers . . 

1  189 

I  O  (jg| 

Clergymen . . 

Clerks 

Boat-builders  . . . . j 

704 

Clock-makers . 

9,  273 

Clothiers . . 

Boiler-makers ....  ...... 

1, 083 

28 

Cloth  manufacturers  ........ 

Bone-black-makers . 

Coach-makers .... .......... 

Bookbinders . .  . . 

|  2, 482 

Coffin-mukers . 

Booksellers.... . 

433 

Coin  nr* . ‘ 

Bottlers.... . . . 

;  40 

Collectors . ; 

Box-makers . . 

888 

Brussftranflors . 

314 

Comb-makers . I 

Brassworkcrs . . . 

703 

Commissioners ... 

Brewers .......  . . 

1,402 

Commission  merchants . | 

Bricklayers . 

1, 170 

Composition  workers. ......  j 

Brick-rankers . . 

1, 720 

Confectioners . . . 

NO.  OF- 

OCCUPATIONS.  j  NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

669 

1,817 

Conveyancers . 

16 

9, 385 

Flour  dealers . 

1, 165 

Onidm-u 

41 

09 

Cotton  doth  mrnuifnetmwa.. 

46 

017 

1,098 

38,897 

Daguerreotypista  . . . 

510 

Gas-makers. . . 

Gate-keepers . 

450 

009 

Dairymen . 

331) 

Gilders . . — 

6,646 

959 

Dio-BiukorB . 

Glaziers . 

79 

Distillers  and  recti  tiers . 

497 

57 

Glovers . 

21 

1,180 

6, 187 
432 

U old-pen  makers . 

717 

Goldsmiths . 

49 

1,776 

540 

tirnto-mnkers . 

158 

Dyers . 

Ciriiulstoue-iuukurs  . 

16 

2 

Editors .  / 

505 

Grocers . 

Gunsmiths . 

3  752 

Emunelors . 

•  25 

1, 126 
122 

5!  235 
49,597 

Hair  workers . 

Envelope-makers . 

Hardware  man ufoctnrers . 

219 

Expressmen. . . 

274 

Horne  ss-mukers . 

1,061 

Hilt -binders . - - - - 

Hat  and  cap  makers . ... ...... 

43 

Factory  hands . 

7,688 

5, 133 

Farmers . 

254, 786 

Hemp  dressers.. . . . 

30 

Farm  laborers . 

115, 728 
107 

Horse  dealers . . . 

3 

Farriers . 

Hosiers . . 

256 

Feather-dressers .  j 

8 

Housekeepers. . . . 

582  i 

Foneo-makers . 

7 

Hucksters  -  —  *  -  — .......... 

115  I 

File-cutters . 

267 

11 

Hydraulic  ram  manufacturers . 

78  j 

Eire-engino  builders . 

921 

68  1 
1,372 

Firework-makers . 

29 

Fishermen .  i 

•  Flax-dressers ... 

1,705 

73 

Importers . 

180 

318 

975 

31M 

413 

esn 

•lift) 

4,  n-jft 

833 

m 

333 

m 

478 


m 

44 

184 

Gti 

213 

102 

8 

9,817 

49!) 


131 

494 

3,007 

273 

3,C‘J3 

29 

251 

no 

940 

183 

50 

7 
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Table  No.  G.— OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

,0.0, 

India-rubber  mamifa  cturors - 

46 

85 

4,  762 
400 

Nautical  instrument  makers  - 

13 

13 

11 

1 1 

1,.  J 

235 

1, 296 

Ii(U  ttOikUH . 

Oculists . . 

ie 

4,  m 
120 

105 

2,  388 

Oil- cloth  manufacturers . ..... 

Oil-makers . . . 

Oil 

1,762 

Judges . 

05 

1, 489 
1, 018 

159,  077 

Oystermeu . 

081 

56 

269 

Painters  and  varnishers . 

12,745 

206 

J  } . 

Go 

461 

.  ... 

48 

154 

Patent  leather  manufacturers. 

2 

10 

Patent-mcdicino  makers . 

8-1 

007 

308 

T  ‘wry  «i  thin  ]  p 

42 

Peddlers . 

0. 002 

Lumbermen  . . . 

2, 326 

Pen-makers . 

Pencil  -makers . . 

43 

Machinists ...... 

8,  774 

PurniBSiou-cup  makora . 

4 

Mantua-maker*  . . . . 

Perfumers . 

01 

12, 052 
1,098 

35 

Manufacturers . . 

Philosophical  inut'ut  makora . 

31 

Photographers . 

130 

Mariners . 

Physicians . . . 

6,253 

12, 141 

Market  men  . . . . 

Piano -for  lo  milkers . 

1  1,067 

416 

JIasDna,  (brick  mill  .tour) . 

Piaup-tmifivH  -  -  t  r 

57 

11, 745 

Pilots . . . 

,  413 

Must -makers . 

102 

114 

Pin  manufacturers . 

5 

3 tut* makers. . . . 

Match-makers . 

Pipe-makers .  .  . . 

25 

118 

Plane -make  vb . 

70 

Mathcmut'i  instrument  makers. 

69 

Planters . . 

20 

Measurers* . 

93 

Plasterers  . . . 

1,117 

Mechanics . 

2, 030 

21, 677 

riastcr-figuro  makers . 

29 

Merchants . . 

Milkmen . 

314 

1, 197 

Ptu  tubers _ _ _ 

1,(103 

160 

Millers . . . 

Milliners . . . . 

4, 200 

Pocketboolc  manufacturers . . 

Millwrights . 

1, 202 
504 

34 

Porcelain  manufacturers  . . . , 

4 

Porters  -  - . 

3,217 

Minors .  ...................... 

Ho  del- makers ......  . . 

Pot  and  pearl  ash  mauufuctTs 

47 

.  362 

58 

Morocco-dressers . 

Moulders . . . 

405 

4,735 

14 

Powder  manufacturers . 

Print™ . 

5, 010 

Musical  instrument  makers .... 

Produce  dealers. ............ 

701 

346 

Professors . 

514 

Musicians ........ ............ 

68 

Provision  dealers . 

305 

Mu  sic- teachers . . . . 

Publishers _ _ _ _ ... _ 

278 

1, 352 

Mustard-makers . . . 

13 

Pump -maker  h  . . 

234 

Noll  manufacturers ............ 

i  327 

Quarry  men  .... ............ 

723 

OCCUPATIONS. 

,0.0, 

Rag-collectors . . . 

152 

Railroadmen . 

6,272  j 

Razor-strop  makers ......... 

2 

Refectory  keepers . 

2,001 

Refiners . 

,  162 

Reporters . . . 

147  I 

Riggers . 

422  j 

Roofers  and  slaters . . . 

41)8 

Rope-makers . . . . 

579 

(Saddlers. . . . 

785 

Safe-makers . . . 

182 

Sail-makers . . . 

685 

Sailing-musters . 

4U0 

|  Sale  ra  tug-makers . 

9 

Salt-makers . 

245 

SukIi  and  blind  makers ...... 

928 

Smsnge-makers . 

11 

Saw-makers . . . 

1G0 

Sawyers . 

3,279 

Scale-mukei’H . 

68 

Scavengers  . 

MB 

Scourers,  (cloth) . 

33 

Scrmv-makora . . . 

28 

Sculptors . 

84 

(Seamstresses . 

18,841 

Servants . . . 

15.1,883 

Sewing-machine  rankers . 

23 

Snxtoua . . . 

183 

Sliinglo-mukers . 

236 

Ship -carpenters . . . 

3, 152  | 

Shoe-binders  .  . . . 

201 

(Shoemakers . 

25, 755 

Sliau-po]?  umkitrs . 

21 

Shot  mmiufuctui'ei'H . 

5 

(Showmen . . . 

42 

Sluvu-imikors . . 

8 

Silk  mimufiuituror# . 

80 

SUvoramltlH . 

771 

Si»fw's  of  Chnrity . 

158 

Skirt  and  stay  makers. _ _ 

623 

j  ShipinnsterH . 

459 

Bpoonlutorg . . 

055 

Spimiera . 

530 

Spring-milker# . 

57 

(Starch  niuirafucttirerfl . 

20 

(Stationers . . . 

229 

Stnvo-makors . . 

7J. 

(Steamboatmon . . 

203 

10 

Steel  manufacturers . . 

52 

Stcndlers . 

15 

Stereofyporfl . 

04 

Stock-brokers . — 

20 

(Stock-makers . . . 

40 

(Stone  and  marble  cuttcru. . . . 

5, 513 

Storekeepers . 

1, 620 

(Stove-makers . 

423 

Straw -workers . . 

156 

Students . . . 

4,904 

Sugar  manufacturers . 

173 

Surgeons  . 

137 

OCCUPATIONS.  j  NO.  OF. 


S  urglcal  instrument  rankers. ...  48 

Surveyors .  351 


Tailors . . 

TailorcBsea . 

Tanners . . 

Tor  manufacturers. . 

TeaclierH . 

Tea  dealers . 

Teamsters . 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . 

Tool-rankers . 

Toymen . 

Traders . 

Trimmers . 

Trunk-makers . 

Turners . . 

Typo-cutters . - 

Typo-founders . 


19,  137 
14, 101 

2, 800 

2 

18, 628 
194 

3,009 

non 

3,630 

981 

300 

66 

150 

730 

310 

960 

44 

204 


Umbrella  mnmifacturcrs. 

Un  dor  takers . 

United  States  officers. . . . 
Upholsterers . . . . 


473 

212 

1,103 

1,187 


Varnish ’makers . 
Veterinarians . . . 
Vinegar-rankers. 


109 

76 

81 


Warpers . 

Watchmen . . 

Watch-makers . 

Weavers . 

Weighmnsters . 

Well-diggers . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whaleman . 

Wliip-makers . . . 

Whitewash  urs . . . 

Whito-lcnd  manufacturers . 

Whiting  manufacturers . . 

Whitesmiths . . . 

WJne-intikors . . 

Wiuo  and  liquor  dealers . j 

Window-shade  makers . I 

Wire -makers  . . ; 

Wire-workers . ; 

Wood-cordera.. . i 

Wood- cut  tors . 

Wood  dealers . 

Wooden waro  manufacturers-. . 
Wool  combers  and  carders.. . .  .j 

Wool  dealers . ... 

Woolen  manufacturers . , . 


34 

801 

778 

3,360 

137 

18 

2,570 

12 

120 

426 

14 

9 

68 


70 


183 

6 

115 

141 

142 
252 

95 

207 


Other  occupations  mid  uuki 


Total. 


13,  703 


1, 335, 659 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  i>0. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M.  |  F. 

1 

M. 

F. 

1 

Alamance . 

65 

93 

456 

402 

505 

520 

504 

488 

439 

449 

630 

766 

476 

469 

310 

343 

01 

407 

343 

3S5 

338 

295 

318 

3 

;  Alleghany . . . 

44 

38 

210 

224 

280 

258 

248 

24G 

168 

190 

276 

263 

180 

171 

108 

105 

4 

Anson . 

102 

93 

376 

40-1 

472 

480 

437 

412 

300 

332 

586 

563 

357 

393 

236 

243 

5 

Ashe . 

107 

117 

548 

507 

571 

000 

532 

496 

430 

401 

551 

627 

380 

346 

.237 

903 

G 

Beaufort . 

99 

83 

513 

524 

■  578 

513 

DIG 

503 

404 

455 

670 

758 

544 

500 

357 

323 

7 

Bertie . 

75 

80 

346 

304 

375 

391 

410 

363 

300 

354 

500 

523 

313 

348 

227 

279 

8 

Bladen  . . . 

105 

73 

421 

393 

421 

.  429 

418 

300 

362 

325 

506 

521 

362 

333 

252 

233 

9 

Brunswick . 

70 

77 

297 

308 

304 

340 

336 

298 

215 

247 

319 

335 

203 

250 

186 

161 

10 

Buncombe . 

209 

190 

726 

727 

828 

776 

7G5 

619 

579 

597 

868 

030 

530 

500 

356 

367 

11 

Burke . 

117 

128 

434 

428 

521 

470 

430 

403 

326 

318 

547 

553 

302 

387 

242 

255 

J8 

Cabarrus . 

109 

132 

461 

421 

481 

470 

4G9 

461 

412 

381 

090 

690 

447 

433 

296 

310 

13 

Caldwell . 

102 

93 

388 

386 

500 

455 

443 

383 

337 

32G 

487 

G12 

306 

337 

240 

2C0 

Cm  i  F1" 

379 

180 

15 

Carteret . 

78 

(10 

363 

325 

402 

429 

403 

397 

330 

338 

5U 

542 

344 

358 

247 

251 

1G 

Caswell . 

57 

59 

300 

333 

460 

420 

412 

408 

345 

371 

024 

589 

357 

•198 

209 

273 

17 

Catawba . 

124 

124 

550 

COG 

003 

665 

C70 

596 

472 

491 

574 

792 

496 

360 

327 

303 

18 

Chatham . 

191 

187 

744 

799 

836 

763 

75G 

751 

665 

082 

1,072 

1, 183 

7-18 

775 

084 

511 

10 

Cherokee . . . 

105 

m 

635 

573 

739 

645 

050 

573 

533 

485 

679 

661 

404 

412 

292 

314 

20 

Chowan . 

32 

45 

159 

123 

17C 

207 

.  192 

185 

179 

196 

250 

274 

157 

185 

127 

135 

21 

Cleveland . 

108 

153 

631 

029 

782 

723 

713 

073 

507 

576 

823 

914 

507 

538 

342 

373 

22 

Columbus . 

104 

91 

38G 

380 

431 

411 

399 

394 

312 

314 

582 

461 

30!) 

908 

210 

900 

SI 

Craven . ... 

HI 

105 

562 

507 

583 

029 

622 

524 

451 

473 

701 

800 

501) 

565 

413 

3t:0 

24 

Cumberland . 

134 

145 

532 

474 

GG0 

632 

60!) 

569 

492 

552 

792 

933 

573 

509 

377 

444 

25 

Currituck . . . 

70 

85 

277 

262 

299 

302 

303 

303 

278 

267 

395 

419 

246 

270 

216 

220 

SO 

DnvitFmi . 

225 

175 

817 

803 

1, 021 

931 

884 

848 

672 

724 

1, 159 

1, 091 

725 

826 

565 

573 

27 

Davie . 

87 

90 

383 

374 

425 

384 

41G 

344 

315 

348 

539 

57-1 

364 

341 

951 

263 

28 

Duplin . 

88 

89 

503 

513 

609 

582 

573 

543 

420 

402 

650 

695 

469 

491 

353 

346 

29 

Edgccomb . 

127 

110 

393 

397 

430 

442 

406 

395 

420 

387 

007 

052 

385 

409 

23D 

302 

30 

Forsyth . 

115 

10!) 

685 

690 

696 

677 

687 

616 

527 

GIG 

976 

1, 033 

695 

083 

435 

419 

31  : 

Franklin . 

76 

.55 

390 

342 

448 

408 

421 

402 

359 

375 

567 

017 

31!) 

314 

951 

280 

32 

Gaston . 

118 

309 

411 

388 

473 

461 

484 

455 

405 

438 

541 

660 

374 

332 

263 

311 

33 

Gates . 

30 

44 

258 

248 

310 

253 

273 

239 

232 

247 

352 

391  | 

237 

239 

184 

393 

34 

Granville . 

1  142 

156 

723 

612 

794 

748  , 

609 

729 

633 

607 

831 

1, 004 

614 

642 

!  479 

480 

35 

Greene . .  . . 

62 

50 

252 

203 

263 

258 

255 

243 

186 

182 

33.1 

363 

220 

254 

153 

173 

3G 

Guilford . . 

137 

143 

040 

8UG 

1,050 

957 

970 

952 

950 

90S 

1,424 

1, 420  j 

1,020 

972 

630 

668 

37 

Halifax . 

300 

80 

405 

343 

417 

405  i 

431 

393 

377 

340 

614 

630 

382 

425 

281 

■  303 

38 

Harnett . 

91 

57 

357 

353 

413 

387 

330 

314 

249 

297 

445 

436  | 

!  293 

!  299 

214 

219 

39 

Haywood . 

121 

115 

399 

402 

390 

434  j 

377  | 

387  j 

286 

299 

450 

470 

1  282 

286 

;  357 

165 

•30 

Henderson . . 

140 

100 

596 

589 

741 

'  678 

616 

597 

497 

526 

728 

780 

|  485 

467 

305 

387 

41 

Hertford . 

47 

48- 

203 

204 

280 

249 

238 

■  260 

230 

211 

318 

346 

213 

247  ! 

170 

383 

42 

Hydo . 

!  03 

61 

276 

254 

341 

324 

306 

1  300 ; 

284 

038 

414 

415 

279 

248 ; 

231 

185 

43 

Iredell . 

124 

|  103 

6J9 

630 

703 

732 

691  I 

717 

605 

641 

902 

1, 074 

631 

6G3  ' 

437 

191 

44 

Jackson . . . 

82 

68 

346 

313 

349 

363 

324 

271  | 

223  | 

215 

292 

323 

227 

182 

142 

339 

45 

Johnson . . 

!  193 

179 

712  ! 

!  7Q1 

830 

731 

637  : 

|  670 

584  i 

!  575 

855 

950  ; 

556 

634  ' 

360 

412 

20 

2L 

1  100  I 

135 

154 

140 

139  i 

1  145  i 

121  I 

122 

19!) 

185 

|  131 

121  | 

96 

80 

47 

Lenoir . . . 

73 

|  78  1 

325 

321 

352 

320 

340 

!  1 

|  '  315 

242  | 

245 

451 

455 

282 

289  j 

201 

183 

48 

Beilin  gt  on . 

44 

39 

180 

190 

217 

213 

183  : 

!  182 

174  j 

171 

235 

213 

154 

1.43  j 

134 

329 

49 

Lincoln . 

65 

j  83; 

352 

326 

4G5 

403 

j  406 

362 

325 

352  i 

479 

5-17 

299 

346  ] 

240 

263 

50 

Mucpn . 

100 

89 

306  ! 

323  j 

421 

406 

1  365 

332 

316 

317 

4GG 

468  | 

273 

!  266  | 

171 

393 

51 

Madison . . . . 

108 

98 

439 

!*  -433  | 

53G 

478 

427  : 

374 

30-1 

315  | 

402 

471  1 

294 

277  j 

177 

173 

52 

Martin  . . 

48 

39 

379  | 

1  343 

377 

367 

378 

350 

086  . 

277  | 

417  | 

499 

309 

|  344  | 

226 

247 

53 

McDowell . 

108 

84 

346 

339  | 

404 

452 

377 

353 

312 

323 

435 

470 

301 

312 ; 

235  ! 

190 

54 

Mecklenburg  . . 

124 

117 

583 

G21 

GG0 

623 

612 

561  ; 

561 

520 

1, 104  | 

1,087  j 

725 

629  j 

459  j 

419 

55 

Montgomery . 

88 

83 

373 

|  354 

439 

396 

380 

359 

310 

313 

434 

533 

309 

I  336 

907  | 

235  | 

56 

Moore  .  . . 

121 

120 

513 

509 

571 

530 

550  | 

475  : 

444 

500 

802 

831 

521 

525 

326  j 

Odd  | 

57 

Nash  — . 

111 

91 

407 

394 

459 

413  i 

430  ! 

403 

322  1 

363 

519 

558  1 

344 

374 

242  ; 

267  j 

58 

New  Hanover . . 

125 

92 

424 

392 

448 

436 

431  | 

413  ; 

406 

431 

825 

706 : 

i  630 

490 

420 

371 

59 

Northampton . 

90 

77 

328 

.313 

421 

368  j 

351 

365 

309 

325 

538  j 

565 

'  346 

360 

237 

940  | 

eo 

Onslow . 

'  82 

70 

333 

265 

357 

317 

351 

381 

280  : 

303 

483 

497  | 

284 

256 

294 

i 

61 

Orange . . 

123 

132 

651 

553 

744 

6C5 

673 

703 

1  672 

685 

960 

!  1,063  | 

592 

677 

470 

iwl  | 

G2 

Pasquotank . . 

89 

1  77 

233 

237 

280 

2G7 

295 

275 

215 

238 

452 

429  | 

304 

310 

209  | 

209  j 

63 

Perquimans . 

46 

57 

194 

182 

212 

172 

221 

221 

171 

180 

*  295 

342  j 

221 

186  1 

137  j 

150  i 

64 

Person . 

69  ; 

1  57 

337 

329  ! 

390 

392 

401 

3G4 

303  1 

332 

471 

516  ; 

304 

330 

228  ■ 

256  f 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE — Continued. 


1 

j  Under  1. 
counties.  i 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  nnd  obder  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50.  | 

|  H. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

ax. 

p. 

M. 

F.  ' 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  1 

65 

Pitt . I  117 

85 

458 

437 

519 

495 

56  L 

4C9 

387 

367 

619 

666 

448 

453 

287 

343 

60 

Polk .  GO 

65 

215 

197 

265 

259 

231 

225 

173 

187 

251 

257 

150 

201 

110 

128 

07 

Randolph . j  247 

39U 

931 

901 

1,0G2 

925 

926 

683 

772 

872 

.1,269 

1, 372 

83G 

DU1 

508 

579 

G8 

Richmond . I  89 

57 

271 

288 

357 

336 

351 

31G 

303 

283 

415 

491 

287 

321 

222 

231 

GO 

Eobeson . {  1S3 

119 

528 

501 

503 

511 

567 

512 

48 2 

445 

725 

753 

511 

470 

352 

355 

70 

Eocklnglinm . . j  138 

151 

609 

605 

703 

670 

G57 

C20 

489 

530 

806 

955 

540 

593 

388 

392 

71 

Rowan-., . !  188 

348 

583 

594 

675 

C3G 

030 

028 

582 

558 

00G 

1, 090 

655 

(190 

441 

4C2 

7i2 

Rullierfnrrl . |  153 

in 

543 

520 

GBO 

C4G 

059 

598 

485 

404 

781 

831 

472 

S0G 

325 

335 

7.1 

Sampson . 1  108 

142 

5G3 

534 

OKI 

G59 

621 

593 

498 

507 

740 

745 

503 

512 

318 

311 

74 

Stanly... . !  106 

77 

498 

443 

5G1 

520 

435 

433 

321 

355 

532 

597 

3G7 

356 

198 

210 

75  1 

Stokes .  88 

85 

550 

530 

573 

50G 

533 

497 

393 

419 

655 

739 

432 

455 

307 

300 

70  | 

Surry . !  155 

336 

544 

527 

635 

013 

618 

578 

507 

529 

7G0 

801 

436 

402 

355  ; 

349 

77  j 

Tyrrul . !  67 

51 

186 

191 

233 

222 

248 

213 

170 

175 

257 

249 

201 

210 

139 

las; 

78 

Union . ■'  163 

152 

|  645  . 

605 

6C8 

GG7 

C15 

595 

46 1 

510 

773 

768  j 

450 

485 

292 

017 

70  j 

Wake . !  255 

239 

j  967 

963 

1, 014 

1, 032 

1, 040 

1,015 

813  | 

935 

1, 359  1 

1, 560 

972  j 

1, 035 

680 

7-16  \ 

80  | 

Warren .  05 

C9 

1  285  1 

271 

324 

295 

305 

266 

252  j 

282 

470  I 

«5 

273 

299 

210 

910  j 

81  | 

Washington .  66 

56 

|  217  ' 

201 

216 

233 

223 

235 

193  j 

197 

287 

211 

217 

163 

175 

82  [ 

Watauga . .  85 

85 

I  353  | 

370 

380 

!  374  i 

356 

300 

235 

243 

389 

378 

239 

252 

147 

.157 

83  J 

Wuyuo . :  180 

120 

j  551  | 

576 

G77 

569 

618  | 

526 

429 

426 

747 

823 

479 

526 

334 

307 

*  i 

1  Wilkes .  203 

200 

I  905  j 

879 

1,024 

956 

919  | 

903 

731 

740 

I  995 

1, 114 

631 

768 

450  j 

507 

85  ; 

Wilson... . '  112 

107 

j  371 ; 

376 

435 

418 

334  j 

401 

301 

32 1 

t  528  1 

530  ] 

328 

343 

210  | 

250 

86  ' 

Yadkin .  117 

149 

|  530 

573 

700 

615 

610  . 

603 

521 

519 

718  j 

798  ' 

481 

544 

301 

373 

87 

Yancey . . . . .  202 

ICO 

j  659 

584 

720 

651 

C22 

554 

432 

435 

I  610  : 

GG8 

394 

368 

242 

277  j 

Total . !  9,407 

8,874 

'  39,  520 

38,109 

45, 171 

42, 697 

42,  063 

39, 565 

33, 976 

34, 908 

|  53,  078 

5G,  872 

35, 276 

36,  498 

24,  rm ' 

1  . . J 

25, 771 j 

FREE  COLORED. 


1 

Alamance . 

7 

3 

29 

30 

27 

25 

30 

27 

19 

20 

37 

53 

25 

12 

11 

1 

!0  | 

o 

1 

C, 

3 

Q 

1 

...  , 

1  i 

4 

Anson . .  . 

3 

3 

11 

11 

10 

9 

G 

6 

9 

6 

11 

14 

10 

15 

5 

5 : 

5 

Aslie . 

2 

9 

14 

18 

9 

10 

10 

8 

10 

12 

6 

7 

7 

6 

3 

6 

Beaufort . . . 

13 

1 

6 

1 

39 

47 

49 

31 

55 

46 

53 

45 

63 

76 

44 

45 

25 

33  j 

8 

Bidden . . 

V 

10 

32 

34 

38 

3b~ 

30 

°1 

25 

13 

23 

37 

32 

24 

34 

15 

G  1 

9 

Brunswick . 

6 

5 

14 

17 

18 

21 

21 

18 

35 

9 

11 

20 

18 

19 

10 

6  : 

10 

Buncombe. . 

1 

7 

8 

8 

7 

G 

4 

12 

7 

8 

13 

8 

4 

4  ; 

11 

Burke . 

1 

6 

15 

13 

23 

18 

37 

19 

10 

19 

16 

14 

33 

8 

4 

14  : 

12 

Cabarrus  . . . 

2 

1 

15 

8 

9 

8 

11 

a 

10 

6 

10 

10 

3 

6 

3 

»  : 

13 

Caldwell . 

1 

5 

11 

8 

7 

9 

10 

li 

4 

C 

9 

14 

2 

3 

2 

3 ; 

14 

Camden . 

8 

4 

18 

9 

20 

18 

24 

1G 

m 

15 

26 

24 

15 

18 

8 

10  j 

W 

Carteret . 

1 

2 

4 

12 

8 

8 

6 

14 

9 

10 

11 

14 

8 

11 

•i 

7  j 

1G 

13 

7 

9  | 

17 

C| 

1 

i 

3  i 

18 

Chatham . 

6 

3 

19 

25 

24 

34 

15 

19 

18 

23 

22 

20 

14 

18 

11 

13  ! 

19 

1 

2 

4  ' 

10 

i ! 

1  i 

20 

Chowan . 

3 

2 

10 

9 

5 

8 

1  3 

12  j 

0  j 

12 

26 

4 

12  j 

8 

21 

0 

0 

!  8 

fi  j 

3  1 

4  J 

22 

Columbus . . . . .  i 

7 

7  ' 

27 

26  | 

42  ; 

23 

26 

|  30 

18 

22 

•  34 

!  21 

12  | 

14  j 

18  ! 

D 

23 

Craven . ! 

13 

17 

83 

85  j 

90  j 

71 

80 

|  90 

47 

58  • 

114 

153 

57  j 

96 

41  i 

70 

24 

Cumberland . j 

19 

22 

47  I 

65  j 

71 

70 

74 

;  74  i 

48 

63 

73 

88 

45  | 

45  | 

33  j 

47 

25 

Currituck . . 

3 

2 

17 ! 

18 

14 

14 

16  ! 

!  18  ! 

16 

33 

16 

19 

12  j 

18  | 

3  ■ 

,6 

20  j 

Davidson... .  i 

3 

1 

j  i2  I 

!  11 

4  ! 

8  1 

6 

27 

|  Davie . - . | 

3 

8 

7 

8 

7 

6  ! 

5 

8 

|  11 

5 

4  ' 

5 

5 

3 

28 

j  Duplin . 

4 

3 

27 

17 

30 

3 8 

!  31  | 

■  34 

i  lo 

■  23  j 

'  27  1 

36 

20  ! 

81  ! 

8  ; 

13 

29 

Edgocotnb. . . . . 

7 

6 

93 

1  37 

32 

21 

29  j 

i  23 

1  20 

!  20 

26 

37 

18  ! 

23 : 

14 

no 

j  Foreyth . 

2 

2 

10 

16 

17 

!  16 

!  15  ] 

|  14 

li 

1  17 

12 

19 

9  i 

17 j 

B 

* 

31 

32 

j  Franklin . 

|  (install _ _  „ 

7 

3 

34 

43 

46 

38 

47 

38 

34 

38 

40 

52  | 

24  ; 

22  j 

20  j 
1  1 

28 

33 

antes . 

2 

1 

23 

17 

21 

24 

29 

26 

23 

20 

21 

39  | 

19  j 

20  ; 

X  f 

31  | 

2*1 

34 

OrnnvU’o . ! 

•17 

1  15 

84 

76 

81 

100 

71 

85 

GO 

56 

68 

88  ! 

59  j 

70  ; 

45  | 

41 

33 

!  Orcemi . . . ' 

1  1 

4 

7 

■  8 

14 

7 

14  ! 

15 

20 

8 

12 

21  j 

8  ; 

5 

2  i 

4j 

3G 

Guilford . 

!  8 

i  4 

60 

50 

46 

57 

67 : 

49 

39 

23  ! 

51  - 

31  ! 

31 

39 

22  ; 

23  ! 
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WHITE — Continued. 


50  ami  under  CO. 

03  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  aiul  under  90. 

OOmidmidiTlOO. 

Above  100. 

Age  unkn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUJiTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1G7 

199 

110 

155 

,6 

63 

13 

13 

1 

0 

! 

3,  733 

7, 480 
3, 312 
34, 71 G 
5,  211 
8,  572 

05 

73 

n- 

44 

27 

29 

4 

7 

1 

! 

348 

•no 

250 

224 

93 

117 

35 

3G 

1 

1 

4 

1 

7,  284 

7,  432 

140 

146 

71 

102 

41 

14 

18 

n 

O 

237 

1  a-u 

149 

183 

56 

83 

18 

27 

5 

4 

1 

7 

1 

4,  330 

4, 242 

llobOKOU . 

290 

292 

174 

169 

48 

83 

24 

20 

r 

■i,  oar 

5,  092 

It),  019 

Koekiiigliimi . 

274 

290 

152 

158 

40 

59 

0 

13 

10,  523 
9,  059 
.  9, 108 

2-15 

238 

129 

148 

48 

35 

24 

4 

4 

4,  537 
4, 560 

4,  5J2 

217 

22  G 

MG 

180 

57 

74 

20 

1 

4 

1 

4 

.Saiii|if?rm . 

168 

137 

75 

84 

39 

3,  314 

3,  937 

.  3,273 
3,  910 

6, 5S7 
7,  817 

203 

168 

no 

m 

37 

59 

10 

13 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Stoked . 

242 

007 

128 

12G 

52 

05 

10 

4 

16 

2 

4,  500 
.1,  G21 

4, 450 

8,  950 

3  204 

Suny . . 

'I'VPIVI 

CD  | 

74  ; 

34 

50 

33 

7 

!  3 

i 

107 

100 

123 

103 

•18 

41 

11 

1  17 

2 

0 

1 

4, 41!) 

7, 963 

1,  gS3  j 
4,454 

8,  903 
Hi,  413 

Union . 

433 

481  1 

SCI 

209 

112 

125 

34 

3C 

8 

8 

1 

10 

8 

8,  485  J 

Wilke . I 

135 

134  ^ 

94 

111  : 

43 

38 

11 

1 

8 

2 

2,  407 

2  45G  ! 

ivl> 

4,  923 

WniTen 

107 

103 

88 

54  ; 

13 

23 

3  : 

1 

1 

1,  734 
%  436 

3,  593 

Wnuhht  (1^1111 

IOC 

00 

58 

53 

28 

1G 

4 

11  ! 
1G  ! 

1 

1,  859  j 
2,336  I 

4,  772 

Watauga .... 

187  i 

208  ' 

104 

138  ; 

33 

5G 

11 

4,  352 

0,  51!) 

4,  365  J 

8,  717 
13,  280 

Wavin' . . 

waifM3 

317  ! 

310 

208 

223  ’ 

90 

28 

103 

38 

35 

7  | 

4 

~ 

0 

117  ! 

145  ; 

58 

97  ; 

7 

1 

2,910 

3,  033  J 

4,  676  | 

5,  913 
9,  IOC 

Wilson . .  . 

21G  j 

245  ’ 

129 

158  ! 

G3 

73 

11 

17 

1 

G 

1 

o 

4,430 

Yadkin . 

loo  [ 

M3  ‘ 

94 

oo  ! 

41 

38 

19 

17  j 

4 

r, 

4  225 

4,001 

|  8, 226 

1 

i  i 

10,003  j 

10,400 

9, 104 

10,  2S5  ! 

3,785 

4,  362 

1,107 

1,  385 

157 

206 

17 

41 

294 

230 

1 

313.G70 

316,  272 

|  029, 942 

. 

FREE  COLORED. 


17 

1G 

1 

8 

i 

2 

3 

, 

~ 

1 

3 

j 

j  214 

12 

208 

12 

422 

24 

i 

i  1 

| 

2 

2 

* 

3 

i 

79 

A„,l  * 

o 

3 

1 

23 

13 

11 

4 

3 

| 

377 

351 

728 

2 

9 

4 

4 

i 

4 

10 

11 

4 

220 

11 

7 

2 

4 

o 

! 

131 

260 

1 

1 

O 

2 

•1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

221 

i> 

1 

1 

1 

n,lS . . 

o 

114 

Caldwell . .. 

5 

2 

4 

7 

. 

■ 

124 

4 

7 

1 

153 

n 

12 

4 

5 

582 

2 

7 

9 

2 

3 

. 

138 

168 

306 

Chatham . 

1 

1 

.  1  ..  ! 

24 

14 

38 

Cherokee... 

3  i 

2  ' 

7 

0 

1 

G7 

83 

350 

Chowan . 1 

i  ! 

2 

1 

59 

50 

109 

Cleveland  . . . . 

7 

6 

1 

i 

1 

193 

1G2 

355 

Columbus  ........ 

31 

30 

!  19 

30 

M 

]4 

3  1 

598 

734 

1,332 

17 

!  17 

17 

401 

524 

985 

Cumberland . 

2  i 

5 

3 

. [ 

103 

120 

Currittivk . 

G  ; 

4 

1 

3 

i 

t 

73 

7G 

140 

Davidson . . 

2  j 

o 

3 

1  ( 

55 

46 

101 

Davie . . . ' . 

G  \ 

7  ] 

3 

j  2  ' 

! 

175 

396 

371 

Dujilin  . 

10  1 

~ 

4  ; 

[  8 

o 

i 

184 

205 

389 

Edgecomb . 

4 

5 

3 

7  ■ 

3 

1 

0 

. 

93 

125 

218 

Porsjdh  ..... _ . 

15 

9 

j. 

!  4 

4  i 

C 

7 

280 

286 

566 

Frauklin . 

1 

\  2 

| 

!  3 

] 

|  53 

58 

111 

Gaston . . 

5 

13 

6 

10 

4  1 

l 

1GG 

193 

361 

S3 

24 

20 

13 

I  8 

6 

o 

j  5-10 

583 

1,123 

Granville. 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

..  j . 

75 

70  ! 

154 

G-rceue ....... ..... 

15 : 

14  ; 

6  i 

7  | 

6 

5  j 

3 

2 

1 

. :  i 

355  1 

338 

693 

Guilford — . . 
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COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10, 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

j  20  and  under  30. 

30  ami  under  40 

40  mid  under  50. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1  14 

|  M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1  F. 

37 

Hnlii'nx . 

46 

41 

163 

128 

183 

178 

185 

14G 

143 

147 

185 

210 

131 

145 

66 

117 

38 

Harnett . 

2 

1 

9 

7 

12 

2 

u 

8 

3 

0 

12 

0 

5 

5 

5 

4 

l 

o 

1 

2 

2 

o 

o 

7 

41 

Hertford . 

14 

19 

03 

77 

88 

00 

70 

or 

65 

00 

80 

114 

50 

52 

39 

#  44 

48 

Ilydo  . 

0 

4 

31 

23 

18 

9 

11 

10 

11 

15 

34 

27 

18 

15 

6 

3 

43 

Iredell . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

L  3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1  y 

1 

43 

Johnson . ..... 

2 

4 

16 

10 

17 

15 

14 

16 

8 

8 

18 

15 

8 

13 

6 

G 

3.1 

17 

Q 

g 

1 

48 

Lillfagtcm . . . 

n 

10 

11 

8 

7 

10 

9 

13 

5 

7 

6 

49 

Lincoln . 

3 

1 

5 

5 

8 

6 

10 

8 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

'  1 

4 

G 

12 

g 

Miultaui . . 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

! 

52 

Martin . 

4 

3 

30 

37 

28 

23 

49 

26 

30 

27 

45 

25 

30 

24 

‘  11 

53 

McDowell . 

4 

5 

14 

21 

35 

30 

35 

15 

1C 

18 

13 

14 

12 

17 

7 

16 

54 

Mecklenburg . 

7 

21 

13 

25 

23 

12 

so 

19 

17 

22 

36 

14 

17 

7 

18 

50 

Moore . . 

3 

3 

14 

21 

10 

14 

14 

8 

15 

7 

13 

17 

11 

C 

3 

57 

Nash  — . . . . 

8 

17 

47 

53 

49 

58 

54 

45 

34 

37 

49 

03 

39 

31 

24 

27  \ 

58 

New  Hanover . 

10 

12 

31 

39 

39 

45 

37 

33 

32 

37 

40 

03 

40 

55 

25 

34  ! 

59 

Northampton . 

9 

5 

46 

31 

34 

41 

66 

55 

35 

30 

fit 

50 

30 

40 

20 

31. 

GO 

Onslow,  a . . . 

6 

4 

8 

10 

17 

10 

35 

13 

4 

6 

10 

17 

0 

8 

3 

7  i 

01 

Oruugo . 

7 

8 

29 

45 

4.1 

27 

45 

42 

37 

53 

31 

22 

34 

21 

21 

02 

Pasquotank . . . 

20 

21 

90 

93 

107 

108 

114 

106 

85 

70 

122 

131 

75 

112 

49 

Cl  : 

63 

Perquimans . 

6 

8 

18 

21 

34 

27 

27 

21 

29 

25 

25 

37 

18 

23 

12 

19  . 

61 

Person  — . . 

3 

7 

17 

23 

25 

33 

29 

22 

25 

10 

12 

30 

17 

16 

7 

19  - 

5 

4 

06 

Polk . 

3 

s 

4 

8 

6 

9 

8 

11 

6 

4 

14 

3 

4 

n 

■J 

67 

Randolph . . .... 

7 

7 

34 

28 

27 

28 

29 

25 

30 

33 

28 

34 

17 

26 

1.7 

IB 

68 

Richmond . 

8 

3 

29 

19 

31 

25 

28 

21 

15 

21 

32 

31 

21 

47 

7 

12 

69 

Robeson . . 

22 

24 

120 

122 

110 

129 

97 

108 

77 

80 

107 

119 

62 

71 

•15 

4i  , 

70 

Rockingham . 

14 

4  | 

21 

25 

24 

37 

25 

3L 

13 

24  j 

48 

30 

25 

23  ! 

17  I 

17 : 

71 

Rowan . . 

4 

2  | 

4 

8 

7 

5 

11 

G 

6 

5 

13 

19 

12 

10  j 

6  j 

7  ; 

72 

Rutherford . 

1 

2  | 

7 

11 

6 

14 

13 

0 

8 

1.1 

13 

2 

10  j 

2  j 

4 

73 

Sampson . 

5 

10 

42 

31 

49 

42 

36 

39 

29 

20  1 

37 

34 

29 

23  ! 

17  i 

13 

74 

Stanly . 

1 

3 

1 

3 

75 

S  token . 

1 

2 

8 

5 

8 

6 

8 

3 

9 

7.! 

5 

6 

a 

1  ! 
5  ! 

1 1 

3 

7G 

Surry  . 

1 

2 

6 

11 

15 

11 

24 

16 

21 

11 

7 

13 

3  1 

8  ! 

12  ! 

4 

77 

Tyrrcl . 

2 

2 

6 

8 

11 

I) 

13 

12 

10 

7 

13 

12 

9 ! 

7  1 

a  i 

fi 

78 

Union . . 

4 

4 

79 

"Wilke . 

17 

16 

m 

82 

93 

97 

92  ; 

99 

83 

90 

125 

:  142 

80 

42  ] 

70 

80 

Wamm . 

5 

6 

23 

25 

23 

27 

28  ! 

30 

25 

21 

32 

33 

23  J 

27 

13  I 

32  : 

81 

IVtiHlJlngton . 

5 

8 

18 

14 

20 

20 

25  | 

16 

13 

10 

25 

32 

18 

19 

13  | 

SO  : 

82 

Watauga . . i 

1 

0 

4 

2 

83 

AVuyno . ! 

18 

12 

58 

44 

60 

01 

59 

63 

42 

50 

46 

54 

29 

35 

27  | 

24 

84 

Wilkes . j 

5 

1 

18 

16 

24 

18 

ID 

21  i 

u 

13 

23 

24 

13 

12 

4  j 

12: 

85 

AYUspn . 

5 

9  ! 

10 

12 

26 

25 

27 

27  | 

10 

14 

22 

22 

15 

21 

6  j 

6 

86 

Yadkin . 1 

3 

3 

6 

11 

18 

15 

■  13 

10  I 

13  | 

9 

’  8 

i  14 

11 

8 

7  | 

4 

87 

Yancuy . I 

1 

1  j 

7 

2 

.  .  3.1 

11 

5 

°i 

i ! 

5 

2 

!  6 

6 

1 

2  j 

1 

Total . j 

452 

440 

2,001 

1,940  | 

2,275*1 

3,331 

2,252 

3, 113  | 

1, 717  ] 

1. 694 

3, 331 

|  2,762 

3,521  ! 

1,752 

971 

1,243 

SI.; 

tlYE. 

1 

Q 

Alamauco . 

Alexander 

45 

43 

247 

286 

295 

315 

270 

232 

177 

164 

366 

216  ; 

173 

185 

104 

mj 

35  ! 

35 

46 

51 

52 

40 

46 

35 

35 

40  . 

;>1  l 

3 

Alleghany . . 

4 

4 

15 

18 

20 

23 

16 

21 

7 

9 

13 

12 

7 

13 

7 

4  j 

4 

Auscm . 

84 

107 

525 

551 

596 

621 

518 

490 

378 

364 

572 

592  | 

302 

346 

181 

232  j 

5 

Aslie . . . 

7 

7 

27 

41 

36 

41 

32 

20 

21 

27 

29 

30  | 

14 

19 

5 

10  | 

6 

Beaufort . . . . 

■  42' i 

50 

435 

397 

394 

409 

429 

390 

358 

318 

605  | 

468  1 

336 

319 

186 

185  i 

7 

'  Bertie.... . . . 

'  103 

.98 

558 

568 

604 

634 

560  ! 

534  1 

396 

453 

686  1 

722  : 

412 

421 

*282  ■ 

278  1 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


50  anil  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Agounkn'n. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P.* 

St. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

i 

5 

1 

4 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

x 

i 

2 

i 

6 

G 

0 

5 

7 

13 

2 

4 

3 

9 

10 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

* 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

12 

7  , 

7 

g 

4 

2 

2 

i 

8 

9 

4 

2 

31 

34 

19 

13 

2 

i 

1 

8 

4 

3 

'  i 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Q 

3 

G 

6 

8 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

] 

l 

3 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

] 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

37 

32 

23 

18 

11 

8 

3 

3 

1 

n 

8 

11 

g 

g 

6 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

.  1 

5 

1 

18 

16 

(j 

g 

2 

!  ! 

1 

1 

1 

8  1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3  I 

3 

1 

1 

l 

2 

68!  | 
J 

689 

396 

388 

175 

180 

67  j 

! 

102 

23 

26 

11 

17 

7 

1 

Halifax . 

Harnett . 

Haywood . 

Henderson 

Hertford . 

Hyde . 

Iredell . 

Jackson ....... 

Johnson....... 

Jones  . . 

Lenoir . . 

LitHugton _ 

Lincoln . 

Macon . 

Madison . 

Martin . 

McDowell- . .  A 
Mecklenburg . . 
Montgomery  . . 

Moore . 

Nash . 

New  Hanover . 
Northampton . . 

Onslow . 

Orange . 

Pasquotank  . . . 
Perquimans  ... 

Person . 

Pitt . 

Pollc . . 

Randolph . . . . . 

Richmond . 

Robeson . 

Rockingham... 

Row  nu . 

Rutherford .... 

Sampson . 

Stanly . 

Stokes . 

Surry . 

Tyrwl . 

Union . 

Wake . 

Warren  ... - 

Washington  ... 

Wutnngn . 

Wayne . 

Wilkes . 

Wilson . 

Yadkin . . 

Yancey . . 


80 

39 

38 

17 

5 

13 

7 

9 

2 

1 

1,720 

1,725 

3, 445 

Alamance . 

9G 

110 

206 

Alleghany . . 

126 

Q 

3, 396 

3, 555 

6  951 

A 

7 

02  | 
C  | 

27 

29 

5 

15 

3 

*■' 

4 

185 

206 

391 

Aslio .... _ .... 

143 

83 

25 

36 

10 

8 

g 

3 

1 

3 

3,066 

2, 812  1 

5, 878 

Beaufort  . . 

214 

131  1 

111 

53 

52 

24 

25 

3 

7 

2 

3 

4, 067  ‘ 

4, 118 

8, 185 

Bertie . 
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n  i 

COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

l  and  under  5. 

5  andundor  10. 

10  and  under  15 

15  and  umUu’20 

20  and  under  30 

30  mid  uiulfv  41 

10  itud  under  69 

■  1 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

k\ 

M. 

F.  * 

M. 

M. 

R 

M. 

74 

82 

441 

411 

445 

445 

437 

362 

290 

258 

•m 

408 

879 

817 

13! 

136 

56 

46 

231 

211 

275 

228 

260 

201 

237 

192 

381 

UJ-t 

816 

193 

17. 

19., 

10 

29 

31 

140 

131 

159 

153 

161 

137 

103 

95 

158 

106 

97 

98 

Ot 

187 

2)3 

ton 

111) 

164 

n 

60 

51 

226 

245 

252 

228 

217 

178 

1.48 

251 

800 

181 

M 

U6 

15 

17 

66 

68 

89 

91 

96 

100 

57 

67 

70 

41 

69 

31 

37 

36 

149 

153 

174 

133 

199 

140 

in 

101 

174 

181 

1(16 

77 

17 

18 

129 

126 

102 

142 

160 

96 

l()!i 

163 

108 

100 

ao 

67 

100 

144 

761 

713 

723 

731 

409 

17 

18 

Catawba . 

20 

116 

36 

99 

110 

500 

135 

445 

135 

496 

142 

132 

J19 

89 

87 

.136 

139 

51 

899 

<  ' 

19 

7 

9 

40 

37 

53 

39 

29 

55 

19 

50 

55 

252 

242 

203 

105 

99 

307 

117 

158 

hs 

131 

Hit 

;■  i  '  ■ 

21 

36 

37 

165 

166 

H3 

134 

159 

201 

185 

96 

107 

831 

387 

151 

149 

nt» 

46 

48 

177 

201 

171 

437 

407 

151 

229 

188 

ai 

l*0 

23 

41) 

63 

416 

490 

475 

487' 

170 

2U1 

24 

23 

26 

27 

Cumberland . 

Currituck . 

Davidson . 

82 

33 

34 

26 

71 

45 

45 

40 

439 

173 

204 

187 

421 

160 

22C 

186 

473 

190 

431 

188 

250 

413 

221 

231 

182 

573 

303 

138 

170 

305 

121 

.158 

508 

213 

219 

189 

88 

H8 

119 

28 

80 

93 

023 

710 

583. 

674 

'VKI 

17d 

f^7 

20 

138 

179 

641 

700 

-■m 

H58 

559 

:!:!! 

X4 

. 

.). 

Mu 

5.,- 

530 

544 

m 

on 

48 

188 

32 

40 

137 

285 

176 

615 

ias 

17fl 

run 

,555 

03 

33 

278 

317 

ar 

Q' 

1g) 

CTt! 

343 

878 

810 

91 

195 

34 

140 

910 

313 

295 

951 

849 

817 

178 

Jd.t 

35 

62 

279 

287 

8j' 

591 

180 

36 

45 

206 

2! 

300 

209 

567 

144 

0 

74 

203 

307 

183 

tOf) 

93  I 

37 

658 

182 

38 

Harnett . . . 

37 

228 

207 

726 

179^ 

601) 

873 

139 

586 

353 

049  j 

39 

Havwond _  . . 

5 

6 

21 

, 

1B0 

809 

116 

05 

98 

40 

Henderson . 

17 

17 

100 

133 

*r 

97 

85 

88 

19 

21 

H 

7 

41 

Hertford . 

71 

61 

326 

207 

im 

351 

244 

9(1 

101 

HD 

OH 

36 

43 

42 

Hvdo . 

35 

37 

60 

4 

^24 

o 

3-17 

309 

243 

274 

35  L 

330 

209 

80!  1 

165 

J8H 

43 

Iredell . 

54 

~uo 

213 

soil 

180 

!  177 

126 

220 

815 

166 

188 

93 

66 

^  i : 

44 

Jackson . . . 

2 

22 

373 

340 

334 

31 J. 

228 

234 

324 

31  1 

808 

213 

105 

181 

45 

Johnson  . 

84 

75 

39 

66 

30 

20 

24 

391 

18 

1.7 

1  .18 

10 

17 

13 

17 

1 

7 

h 

46 

Jones . 

36 

240 

« 

405 

421 

352 

286 

265 

379 

30 1 

21(1 

819 

147 

159 

,,v 

47 

Lenoir . 

77 

391 

367 

240 

281 

282 

406 

229 

254 

227 

100 

301 

807 

159 

1 55 

H7 

H7 

II) 

48  | 

49 

Lillington . 

Lincoln . 

36 

29 

31 

40 . 
g 

292 

325 

297 

319 

168 

413 

173 

312 

168 

294 

173 

392 

850 

419 

808 

851 

I5B 

143 

I I) 4 

III) 

1(1) 

50 

Macon . 

g 

135 

187 

168 

148 

1.08 

104 

193 

178 

84 

H!) 

74 

71 

51 

Mudfoon . 

6 

4 

13 

17 

47 

40 

18 

44 

33 

20 

36 

44 

40 

31 

83 

id 

it; 

52 

Martin . 

19 

355 

15 

10 

7 

.14 

23 

87 

7 

3 

4 

5 

)  ■ ' b  i 

53 

McDowell .. . . 

24 

25 

80 

101 

333 

324 

305 

327 

252 

241 

315 

085 

214 

206 

136 

HI 

54 

Mecklenburg . 

76 

79 

12b 

112 

519 

93 

109 

67 

(13 

100 

108 

56 

(10 

35 

41 

55 

Montgomery . 

29 

34 

44 

llT 

89 

151 

215 

501 

512 

356 

394 

5-16 

5iil 

8H(i 

310 

19(1 

893 

56 

Moore . 

44 

188 

*S3 

183 

127 

122 

101 

.102 

137 

147 

73 

90 

51 

47 

57 

Nash . 

78 

2UQ 

226 

186 

176 

136 

10!) 

198 

203 

189 

183 

5!)  j 

79 

If!  ■ 

58 

New  Hanover . 

75 

79 

103 

4-^0 

333 

345 

509 

516 

269 

386 

356 

350 

262 

209 

37!) 

391 

2U 

283 

181. 

145 

Iff- 

59 

Northampton . 

105 

J" 

471 

449 

496 

457 

389 

413 

038 

594 

419 

419 

398 

386 

60 

Onslow . 

37 

61 

n“ 

471 

453 

526 

427 

391 

393 

607 

538 

354 

355 

819 

210 

a 

Orange . . . 

n 

245 

256 

272 

278 

26!) 

189 

21.3 

270 

305 

1.46 

179 

Mil 

188 

m 

Pasquotank . 

31 

74 

30 

337 

358 

414 

402 

392 

387 

283 

287 

385 

380 

850 

886 

160 

168  r 

63 

Perquimans _ 

^0 

o?8 

207 

261 

434 

179 

209 

182 

181 

163 

303 

887 

174 

140 

128 

115 

64 

65 

Person . 

Pitt . 

133 

83 

346 

405 

265 

419 

225 

431 

206 

397 

208 

29!) 

144 

282 

318 

41.4 

851) 

399 

80!) 

241 

194 

849 

115 

161 

Kill 

151 

m 

Polk..... . 

g 

!23 

5oa 

568 

666 

638 

708 

644 

537 

474 

7.10 

677 

431. 

442 

2:1  H 

215 

67 

Randolph . .  ... 

21 

p 

30 

41 

47 

76 

60 

53 

2!) 

29 

37 

37 

21 

88 

80 

W 

'  68 

Richmond _ 

80 

* 

120 

124 

398 

126 

135 

138 

114 

100 

95 

183 

140 

79 

£19 

58 

35 

69 

Robeson . 

89 

422 

464 

467 

446 

374 

302 

279 

484 

454 

272 

881 

253 

158 

143- 

70 

Rockingham . 

90 

8a 

441 

434 

519 

455 

403 

423 

303 

289 

455 

418 

5 1 8 

Bflfl 

447 

156 

71 

Itowan . 

41 

112 

425 

271 

162 

496 

489 

528 

499 

-495 

350 

395 

583 

300 

387 

215 

179 

159 

72 

Rutherford _  . 

37 

61 

274 

300 

306 

249 

276 

194 

16!) 

378 

344 

813 

187 

73 

.Sampson . 

135 

45 

157 

199 

229 

213 

190 

118 

150 

801 
538  1 

414 

317 

57 

18!)  1 

■  lil) 

■"if  ■ 

108 

546 

546  1 

608 

612  1 

566 

539  1 

391  1 

375  1 

550  1 

321 

Util 
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50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  aud  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

31 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

126 

110 

60 

67 

SI 

28 

11 

13 

3 

4 

1 

1 

70 

50 

33 

39 

17 

14 

4 

3 

a 

1 

1 

SIS 

150 

113 

88 

46 

43 

16 

10 

6 

0 

2 

103 

107 

63 

90 

30 

28 

12 

17 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

42 

~7 

50 

48 

20 

20 

11 

7 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

107 

187 

07 

90 

48 

33 

9 

13 

3 

•j 

3 

4 

132 

m 

77 

82 

39 

39 

IS 

7 

3 

2 

2 

70 

53 

48 

32 

14 

lc 

3 

4 

1 

s 

74 

CO 

38 

42 

14 

10 

4 

8 

2 

5 

2 

00 

30 

32 

33 

8 

16 

4 

7 

1 

4 

1 

156 

133 

86 

62 

20 

38 

14 

10 

2 

5 

1 

i 

S5Q 

220 

119 

114 

49 

29 

13 

14 

4 

3 

4 

3 

103 

13D 

83 

79 

34 

43 

1C 

19 

1 

5 

1 

33 

49 

SC 

31 

10 

16 

6 

4 

1 

4 

1 

8-1 

lie 

68 

65 

15 

18 

8 

9 

2 

G 

3 

349 

240 

139 

122 

so 

59 

18 

18 

9 

e 

1 

4 

85 

82 

02 

55 

23 

22 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

»  71 

1 

3 

284 

258 

107 

107 

77 

77 

27 

21 

~  6 

7 

1 

3 

05 

51 

34 

28 

14 

14 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

7 

o 

91 

100 

;  68  , 

Cl 

17 

33 

8 

13 

4 

4 

1 

1 

09 

68 

51 

33 

15 

4 

7 

4 

2 

4 

.  2 

1 

69 

107 

59 

58 

20 

15 

6 

Q 

1 

2 

1 

8 

4 

3 

x 

1 

102 

94 

73 

54 

29 

24 

10 

12 

2 

3 

1 

3 

82 

GO 

53 

40 

19 

23 

6 

10  1 

2 

2 

5 

114  . 

105 

57 

66 

21 

16 

3 

5 

6  : 

6 

3 

52 

55 

38 

25 

10 

13 

7 

8  j 

2 

57 

39 

22 

7 

0 

g.  j 

1 

13 

13 

7 

3 

3 

4 

7 

6 

6 

£>1  | 

7.1 

48 

56 

23  | 

24  , 

4 

16 

2 

1  i 

1 

27 

21 

20 

*  18  i 

6  i 

3 

1 

x 

2 

3 

157 

1C2 

73 

76  ] 

27 

23  , 

8 

14 

2 

5 

1 

3 

3d 

37 

20 

!  18 

7  | 

g 

2 

8 

i  2 

49 

46 

21 

31 

6 

4 

4 

8 

!  1 

1 

1 

1 

89 

106 

55 

59 

23  i 

28 ; 

4 

8 

1 

4 

2 

154 

182 

82 

107 

31 

35 

9 

6 

3 

7  , 

1 

6 

190 

146 

108 

97 

49 

!  44 

16 

17 

3 

G 

5 

5 

70 

81 

37 

40 

20 

23 

!  5 

6 

1 

2 

1 

!  2 

117 

121 

60 

72 

32 

30 

14 

20 

4 

2 

1 

96 

79 

61 

51 

!  22 

!  15 

7 

o 

3 

4 

90 

63 

72 

70 

20 

22 

9 

7 

1 

1 

2 

S 

93 

97 

62 

54 

29 

21 

g 

6 

2 

3 

169 

163 

96 

91 

62 

53 

11 

11 

5 

8 

3 

3 

20 

21 

13 

12 

5 

2 

'2 

K 

29 

45 

16 

25 

5 

10 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

94 

109 

50 

60 

12 

22 

3 

11 

1 

2 

2 

73 

91 

53 

49 

17 

19 

10 

5 

1 

3 

2 : 

9 

122 

116 

69 

64 

23 

17 

6 

9 

2 

3  | 

i 

1 

108 

100 

44 

42 

21 

23 

8 

3 

1 

3 

4 

47 

57 

14 

21 

7 

22 

g 

1 

1 

134 

111 

79 

80 

20 

23 

7 

11 

2 

i 

2,785 

2,024 


1,200 

1,522 


0.100 
244 
1.87G 
1,  045 
1,231 
3, 038 
3, 022 
1, 373 
1,482 
1, 108 
0, 535 
5, 238 
015 
3,  534 
1,  077 
1, 808 
0,  507 
2,007 
1,  702 
5, 144 
1,202 
158 
711 
2,282 

1.504 

2, 112 

135 

2. 504 
1, 734 
2,540 
1,023 
1,080 

202 

102 


3,190 
873 
1,237 
2,271 
3, 552 
3, 539 
1,672 
2,  529 
1,  604 
1,893 


295 
793 
2,791 
2,735 
3,084 
1,958 
1, 158 
3,535 


F. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

2,  542 

5, 327 

Bladen - * . i 

1,  607 

3,031 

Brunswick - ... 

942 

1,933 

Buncombe . 

1, 171 

2,371 

Burke . 

1, 518 

3,  010 

Culravms . 

599 

1,088 

Caldwell . . . 

980 

2, 127 

Camden . 

985 

1,909 

Carteret . 

4,  514 

9, 355 

Cur  well . . 

858 

1,  GG4 

Catawba . 

3, 137 

6, 246 

Chatham . 

275 

519 

C  heroic  go . 

1,837 

3,713 

Chowan . 

1,080 

2, 131 

Cleveland . ; . . 

1,232 

2,463 

Columbus . 

3,131 

6,189 

Craven . 

3,803 

5,830 

Cumberland . 

1,150 

3,523 

Currituck . 

1, 591 

3,  076 

Davidson . 

1, 324 

8,  332 

Davie . 

3,  589 

7, 124 

Duplin . 

4,  870 

10, 108 

Edgocomb . 

849 

1,  761 

Forsyth . 

3,  543 

7, 076 

Franklin . 

1, 132 

a,  199 

Gaston . 

2, 003 

3,  901 

Gatos . . 

5,579 

11,  086 

Grauvlllu. . 

1,  940 

3,947 

Greene . . 

1, 833 

3,525 

Guilford . 

5,205 

10,  349 

Halifax . 

1,  292 

2,  584 

Harnett . 

155 

313 

Haywood . - . 

671 

1,382 

Henderson . 

2,1G3 

4, 445 

Hertford — ...... 

1,287 

2,  791 

Hyde . 

2,065 

4,177 

Iredell . 

133  | 

268 

J  nekfion . . 

2, 412  . 

4,916 

i  Johnson . 

1,679 

3, 413 

Jonoa  . . 

2,501  | 

5, 140 

Lenoir  . . 

Lilllngton  ...-1 

1, 026 

2, 115 

Lincoln . . .  ■  ■ 

257 

519 

Macon . . 

111  , 

213 

Madison . 

2, 158 

4, 309 

Martin . . 

645 

1, 305 

McDowell . 

3,351 

6,541 

Mecklenburg ..... 

950 

1,823 

Montgomery . 

2,409 

4,680 

Nash-. . 

3,551 

7,103 

Now  Hanover .... 

3,265 

6,804 

Northampton . 

1,827 

3,499 

Onslow . 

2,079 

5,108 

Orange . 

1,379 

3,983 

Pasquotank . 

1, 6G5 

3,  558 

Perquimans . 

2,596  ; 

5,195 

Person . 

4, 139 

8, 473 

Pitt . . . 

325 

020 

Pollc . . 

852 

1,  045 

Randolph . 

2,602 

5,453 

Richmond . 

3, 234 

6,318 

Rodiinglinm. ..... 

1,233 

3, 391 

Rutherford . . 

3,493 

1  7,028 

Sampson . 
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COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

F. 

K. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

74 

Stanley . 

10 

13 

71 

90 

89 

102 

104 

76 

61 

63 

103 

82 

50 

69 

39 

38 

75 

Stokes . 

27 

27 

207 

188 

217 

214 

205 

178 

125 

140 

195 

196 

101 

131 

48 

70 

7 6 

Surry . '. _ , 

22 

25 

105 

83 

111 

94 

79 

79 

59 

84 

95 

103 

58 

73 

34 

39 

77 

Tyrrel . 

24 

28 

108 

.  110 

103 

128 

124 

105 

76 

82 

155 

106 

103 

90 

64 

52 

78 

Union . 

49 

32 

155 

108 

1C9 

206 

170 

153 

130 

147 

205 

184 

88 

109 

64 

51 

70 

Wake . 

169 

159 

729 

788 

844 

826 

848 

791 

606 

625 

818 

851 

481 

507 

2C8 

340 

80 

Warren  , . 

155 

186 

716 

773 

714 

761 

747 

762 

620 

590 

858 

812 

573 

503 

1  356 

314 

81 

Washington  . . 

38 

47 

140 

179 

1G6 

170 

174 

173 

132 

135 

251 

176 

126 

141 

80 

103 

82 

W'nt-fvagn 

1 

2 

6 

6 

9 

11 

4 

6 

3 

10 

10 

6 

7 

2 

5 

83 

Wayne . . . 

99 

77 

357 

356 

455 

411 

395 

424 

325 

323 

491 

431  ; 

247 

287 

169 

151 

84 

Wllkea . .  . 

25 

17 

106 

89  i 

98 

101  | 

103 

104 

49 

68 

76 

92 

28 

77 

35 

40 

85 

Wilson . 

62 

62 

1  230 

248 

285 

277 

289 

270 

228 

187 

295 

292 

165 

186 

88 

84 

86 

Yadkin . . 

23 

20 

149 

129  ] 

126 

122 

99 

120 

62 

61 

91 

123 

57 

74  | 

.34 

43 

87 

Yancey . . . . 

6 

7 

26 

34 

34 

28 

27 

32 

9 

30 

26 

32 

16 

19 : 

6 

10 

Total. . 

4,561 

4, 768 

23, 641 

24, 181 

26,168  ! 

26,308 

25.501 

23,759 

18, 435 

18,317 

27,584 

26, 494 

16, 412 

16, 737 

1 

10, 087  |  10, 005 

INDIAN. 


1 

_ L. . 

24 

1 

15 

79 

6 

75 

81 

7 

80 

2 

53 

2 

53 

5 

1 

79 

2 

67 

4 

54 

4 

76 

2 

61 

3 

1 

1 

64 

4 

1 

. 

36 

2 

33 

2 

Hew 

::::::: 

1 

. 

i 

1 

. 

. 

25 

15 

85 

78 

88 

83 

55 

59 

81 

72 

58 

78 

66 

71 

38 

35 

AGGKEGATE. 

9,497 

452 

4,561 

25 

8,874 

440 

4,768 

15 

39,520 

2,001 

23, 641 

85 

38, 109 

1,946 

24, 181 

78 

45, 171 

2,275 

26, 168 

88 

42,697 

2,231 

26,303 

83 

42,063 

2,252 

25,501 

39,565 

2,112 

23,759 

59 

33,976 

1,717 

18, 435 

81 

34,908 

1,694 

18, 317 

72 

53, 078 

2,331 

27,584 

58 

56,  872 

2,762 

20, 494 

78 

35,276 

1,521 

16, 412 

66 

36,498 

1,752 

16,737 

71 

24,532 

971 

10,087 

38 

25,771 

1,243 

10,005 

35 

14,535 

14, 097 

65, 247 

64, 314 

73,702 

71, 319 

69,871 

65, 495 

54,209 

54, 991 

83,051 

86, 206 

53,275 

55,058 

35,628 

37,051  j 

*  Ages  not  returned. 
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50  and  under  60, 

CO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Abovo  100. 

Ago  unk’wn. 

Total. 

Aggregate 

ML 

r. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

3?. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  |  F. 

M. 

F. 

j 

579 

50 

4 

j 

1, 248 

| 

38 

! 

50 

| 

253 

255 

148 

110 

57 

60 

25 

22 

5 

7 

2 

13  j  27 

5,296 

5,437 

10,733 

10, 401 

13 

1,206 

33 

2, 465 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

101 

104 

137 

08  | 

57 

27 

*  24 

8 

15 

1 

6 

1 

i  3 

2,747 

2, 704 

5, 451 

26  | 

17 

!  14  ! 

20  . 

9  ; 

8 

1 

4 

1 

! 

570  | 

638 

1, 208 

67 

60 

30  | 

40 

18 

13 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1  l 

1, 762  ; 

1,734 

3, 496 

25  ! 

22 

13  i 

15  . 

12 

2 

L 

2 

i  i 

1  1 

692 

744 

1,436 

3 

8 

0 

8  j 

1 

i . 

156 

206 

362 

7,  420 

7,225 

4,920  ! 

4, 100 

1,656  | 

1,668  , 

546 

620 

143 

225 

56 

j  133 

1  1 

33  ;  55 

166,469 

164, 590 

331, 059 

Stanly . 

Stokes . . 

Surry ...... 

Tyrrel . 

Union . 

Wako . 

Warren.,... 
Washington 
Watauga . . . 

Wayne . 

Wilkes . 

Wilson..... 
Yadkin  ..... 
Yancey  .... 


INDIAN. 


_ L.  .  i  . 

1 

. t 

14 

12 

1 

i 

1  | 

1 

26  | 

2 

U  1  18 

1  21  1 

19 

1  10  1 

! 

g 

3 

1, 062  1 

c»> 

4 

....  i  i 

4 

6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

New  Hanover  — 

6 

1 

| 

1  f 

2  | 

3 

5 

Folk . 

7 

_  I 

i  1  j 

25  j 

12  |  10 

i 

23 

21  j 

!2  | 

ii  I 
! 

7 

8 

4  i 

3  ! 

' 

507  j 

561 

1,168 

AGGREGATE. 


16,003 

16, 469 

■B,  104 

10, 285  ' 

3,785 

4,  362  ■ 

1, 107 

1, 385 

157 

BOB 

17  |  41 

294 

230 

313,070 

316, 272 

1  629, 942  1 

Total  whiteB . j 

681 

j  C89  ; 

396 

388 

173 

180  | 

67  | 

102 

23 

26 

11  |  17 

7 

1 

14,880 

15,583 

'  30, 463 

Total  free  colored. 

7,  426 

7, 225  , 

4, 220 

4,106 

1, 656 

1, 668 

546 

620 

143 

335 

56  ’  122 

33 

55 

166,469 

104, 590 

'  331, 059 

Total  slaves . 

25 

12  | 

19 

23 

21 

12 

11  1 

7  i 

8 

4 

JjH 

597 

561 

1, 158 

Total  Infllmw . | 

24, 135 

24,395  J 

13,  829 
t  • 

14,  802 

5, 637 

0,393 

1,731 

L _ J 

2,114 

331 

l 

461 

87 ;  iso 

334 

286  j 

495,616 

497,006 

992, 622  | 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Table  No.  2.  POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION-OoiuhincL 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

i  i 

Total  free. 

SLATE. 

{, 

Aggregate, 

MULATTO. 

1 

* 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

Jr. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

J  M. 

F. 

Total. 

MV 

F. 

Total. 

3 

H 

IV. It . 

Randolph. . 

Richmond . 

Robeson . 

Rockingham. _ 

Rowan . 

Rutherford . 

Sampson . . . 

Stanly . 

Stokes _ _ _ 

Surry . 

Tym-l . 

Union . 

Wake . 

Warren. . . 

Washington  .... 

Watauga . 

Wayne . 

Wilkes  . . 

Wilson . 

Yadkin . 

Yancey _ _  „ . 

1,63!) 
7,284 
2,567 
4, 330 
4,  027 
5, 184 
4, 537 
4, 566 
3, 314 
3, 937 
4,  500 
1, 621 

4, 449 
'  7,  963 

2, 467 

1,  734 

2. 430 

4, 352 

6, 519 

2,  910 

4.430 

4, 225 

1,  078 
7,432 

2,  044 

4,  242 

5,  092 
5,339 
4,522 
4, 512 
3, 273 
3, 910 
4,450 

1,  583 
4, 434 
8,  485 
2, 456 

1, 859 

2,  336 
4, 305 
C,7C1 

3, 033 

4, 670 

4, 001 

3, 317 
14, 716 
5, 211 
8,572 
10, 019 
30, 523 
9, 059 
9, 108 
0, 587 
7,847 
8, 950 
3, 204 

8, 903 
10, 448 

4,  923 
3,593 
4,772 
8,717 
33, 280 

5, 913 

9, 106 

8, 226 

70 

3 

76 

21 

8 

57 

18 

20 

16 

39 

128 

63 

60 

152 

10 

44 

16 

4 

63 

22 

73 

52 

19 

9 

12 

1 

02 

57 

150 

10 

35 

4 

133 

47 

3 

149 

43 

13 

109 

37 

29 

28 

76 

1 

250 

125 

117 

302 

20 

79 

28 

9 

30 

144 

159 

705 

124 

47 

45 

204 

25 

81 

34 

578 

135 

90 

35 

215 

121 

100 

68 

26 

66 

155 

139 

754 

136 

46 

65 

175 

3 

32 

75 

33 

25 

018 

142 

02 

44 

220 

120 

102 

70 

32 

202 

299 

298 

1,459 

260 

93 

110 

379 

8 

57 

150 

67 

53 

1,196 

277 

182 

79 

435 

211 

202 

111 

5S 

106 

432 

345 
1, 462 
409 

136 

123 

488 

45 

•  86 

184 

143 

53 
1, 446 
402 

299 

81 

737 

2G1 

281 

172 

67 

3, 423 
15, 148 
5, 550 
10, 034 
10,428 
10,659 
9,382 
9, 596 
6, 632 
7,  sm 
9, 134 
3,347 
8, 956 
17,894 
5,325 
3,892 
4,853 
9,454 
13, 541 
0,224 
9,278 
8,293 

244 

607 
2,718 
2,  080 
2,808 
1, 542 
1,004 
3, 363 
575 
1, 005 

484 

791 
1, 0S3 
4,830 
4,706 
1, 143 
43 

2, 534 
519 
1,596 
629 

133 

269 

713 
2, 584 
2,643 
2,  953 
1, 447 
1,050 
3,334 
588 
1,042 
511 

737 
1,129 
4,910 
4,027 
1, 131 
43 
2,470 
586 
1,581 
667 

173 

513 
1,380 
5,302 
5, 329 
5,761 
2, 989 
2, 05-1 
6, 097 
1, 163 
2,047 
995 
1,528 
2,212 
9,740 
9,333 
2,277 
80 
5,010 

1, 105 
3,177 

1, 296 
300 

51 

120 

73 

69 

276 

410 

154 

172 

4 

216 

121 

36 

23 

466 

548 

G3 

9 

213 

51 

166 

03 

23 

56 

139 

78 

57 

283 

525 

183 

159 

206 

130 

33 

11 

527 

020 

125 

9 

228 

153 

77 

33 

107 

205 

151 

126 

557 

041 

337 

331 

6 

09 

34 

993 

1,068 

188 

18 

441 

103 

319 

140 

56 

020 
1, 045 
5,453 
5,455 
6,318 
3, 930 
2,391 
7,028 
1, 169 
2,469 

1.246 
1,597 

2.246 
10, 733 
10,401 

2,465 

104 

5,451 

1,208 

3,496 

1,430 

302 

4, 013 
16, 793 
11, 009 
15, 480 
16, 740 
14, 589 
11, 573 
10,  624 
7,801 
10, 402 
10,  380 

4, 944 
11, 202 
28,627 
15,  72G 

6,  357 

4, 957 
14, 905 
14,  749 

9, 720 
10,714 
8,055 

Total . a 

114,267  I: 

110,833 

*31,100  i 

,270  -J 

t,  379  j£ 

!,  655 

0,604  J 

11,204  i 

11,808 

30,463  ( 

SOI.  5C3  J] 

155, 193 

152,874  ; 

108, 069 

11,271  11, 71G 

22,990 

131,059 

992,  622 

Note. — 1,158  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &.C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  C GLOBED. 

© 

<§ 

|  SLAVE. 

I 

_ _ _ _ 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Beaufort . . 

Charlotte . 

Carteret . 

465 

507 

973 

21 

38 

59 

1,031 

28!) 

290 

579 

1, 610 

Elizabeth  City . 

467 

485 

1.30C 

953 

35 

39 

129 

•  74 

1, 440 

353 

472 

855 

2,265 

88  , 

217 

1, 169 

329 

300 

629 

i,7<:s 

Goldsboro’ . 

1, 414 

2,806 

194 

271 

465 

3,271 

735 

784 

1, 519 

4, 790 

Greenville . 

158 

11 

14 

25 

537 

178 

-170 

3*18 

885 

Halifax-  - . 

4 

10 

14 

318 

274 

236 

510 

628 

Henderson .  - . 

368 

180 

348 

146 

19 

27 

46 

192 

Not 

defined 

Hendersonville . 

714 

9 

13 

23 

736 

G08 

617 

1,225 

1,961 

Kingston . . 

353 

3 

2 

5 

358 

711 

671 

1, 382 

1,740 

Lincoln  ton . 

Lincoln 

308 

662 

22 

14 

30 

698 

298 

337 

635 

1,333 

MockvlUo. . . . 

243 

483 

8 

c 

14 

496 

177 

175 

352 

848 

Monroa . _ 

Union  ’ 

200 

10 

10 

20 

310 

183 

ai7 

400 

710 

Mnmfreesboro’.  - . 

Hertford . 

128 

183 

211 

232 

394 

5 

32 

2G1 

2 

40 

428 

7 

72 

689 

239 

466 

3,049 

Not 

defined 

Nuwbera . 

Oxford . . 

Graven . 

Granville 

1,087 

1,273 

2, 360 

1, 188 

defined 

1,195 

2,383 

5, 432 

Plymouth.  . . . 

Washington 

186 

178 

304 

26 

36 

62 

426 

212 

240 

452 

878 

Rnleich . 

Wnkn 

191 

218 

409 

2,603 

28 

34 

62 

471 

194 

207 

401 

872 

Salisbury- . . 

1, 284 

1, 409 

186 

280 

466 

3, 159 

774 

8*17 

1,621 

4,780 

Ti  irb  or  o’ . . 

Edeecomb  . 

647 

620 

188 

95 

1,267 

40 

40 

80 

1,347 

518 

555 

1, 073 

2, 420 

Thomasville . 

"Warren  ton 

Davison . 

205 

125 

453 

220 

25 

40 

65 

518 

220 

330 

40 

200 

48 

530 

88 

1, 048 
308 

Willi  uni  stem . 

Wilmington . . .  . 

Warren . 

Martin . 

Now  Hanover 

368 

125 

351 

117 

719 

212 

41 

2 

40 

8 

81 

10 

800 

252 

350 

170 

370 

194 

720 

361 

1, 520 
610 

Wilson . 

2,722 

2,480 

5,202 

244 

329 

573 

5,775 

1,882 

1,895 

3, 777 

9,552 

- — - i -  1 

278 

249 

527 

18 

15 

33 

5G0 

204 

196 

400 

9GU 

360 
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Table  No.  4— FREE  POPULATION, 


UNITED  STATES. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F . 

|  Total. 

H. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

! 

r 

3 

8 

209 

205  ! 

u 

;  1 

i 

Alleghany . 

1,707 

1,  635 

3,343 

1 

1 

i  17 

14  \ 

Anson . 

3,247 

3,251 

6,498 

16 

16 

32 

57 

63 

4 

2 

6 

!  71 

65 

4,078 

j  8,  net 

273 

!  257 

530 

1  104 

94 

2,970 

!  5,769 

23 

!  31 

74 

1  124 

121 : 

Bladen . 

’ 

3,147 

3,048 

6,195 

33 

42 

75 

! 

j  183 

178 

Brunswick  ..... 

2,240 

5  307 

2,226 

4,475 

10 

9 

1  113 

1 

122 

3, 336 

6,  Gil 

50 

61 

111 

56 

54 

Cabarrus . 

3, 674 

3,653 

7,332 

18 

1G 

34 

47 

34 

Caldwell . 

3,113 

3,178 

0,291 

1 

1 

2 

50 

62 : 

Carteret . . 

2,980 

3.06L 

6,047 

36 

01 

23 

38 

Caamrell . 

3,235 

3,318 

6,553 

52 

GO 

118 

74 

9° ; 

4, 6J9 

9,023 

1 

1 

13 

17  : 

Chatham . 

6,093 

6,403 

12,501 

H 

14 

25 

127 

154  1 

ChPmk.Pt* ...... 

4,450 

4, 135 

8,594 

4 

1 

5 

20 

.  13  j 

Cleveland  ...... 

4, 993 

5,098 

10,096 

3 

1 

4 

56 

49 

Columbus . 

3, 010 

2,761 

5,771 

1 

6 

7 

192 

156 

Craven  . . ...... 

4,254 

1  4,401 

|  8,655 

496 

572 

1,068 

102 

163 

Cumberland .... 

4, 510 

!  4,797 

I  9,337 

79 

*53 

137 

382 

466 

Currituck . 

2,287; 

2,372 

I  4,659 

44 

54 

98 

59 

66 

Davidson . 

6,638 

6, 648  j 

'  13, 2SG 

26 

20 

46 

1  47 

56 

Davie . 

3,013 

2,979 

5,992 

31 

16 

47 

24 

30 

Duplin . . 

4,094 

4,158 

8,252 

53 

70 

123 

122 

126 

Edgecomb . 

3,355 

3,474 

6,829 

89 

89 

178 

95 

116 

Forsyth . 

5,242 

5,441 

10,683 

1 

1 

2 

92 

124 

Franklin  . . 1 

3, 223 

3,239 

6,462 

128 

135 

263 

152 

151 

Gaston . 

3,400 

3,570 

6,970 

12 

20 

32 

41 

33 

Gates . 

2,078 

2,103 

4,181 

166 

105 

Granville . 

5,561 

5,618 

11,179 

235 

260 

495  ! 

305 

323 

Greene..!...... 

1, 869 

1,935  j 

3,824 

fl 

9 

15 

69 

70 

Guilford . 

7,772 

7,736 

15,508 

59 

51 

HO 

296 

287 

Halifax . 

3,280 

3,317 

6, 597 

151 

136 

287 

1,058 

1,107 

Harnett . 

2,682 

2, 630 

5,312 

61 

Haywood  - . ... _i 

2,684 

2,786 

5,470 

4n 

Henderson......) 

4,502 

4,443 

8,945 

6 

7 

13 

40 

32 

Hertford . I 

1,948 

1,989 

3,937 

48  ! 

44 

92 

481 

539 

Hyde.... . 

2,417 

2,264 

4,681 

86  ; 

85 

171 

50 

36 

Iredell .......  ..j 

5,347 

5,779 

11,126 

5! 

8 

13 

8 

8 

Jackson... . 

2,701 

2,537 

5,238 

! 

Johnson  . . . 

5,263 

5,275 

10,538 

30  ! 

24 

54 

70 

71 

Jcraes  .......... 

It  125 

1,078 

2,203 

6  ; 

10 

16 

55 

42 

Lenoir . ..1 

j 

2,440 

2,430 

4,870 

28  ; 

20 

48 

67 

63 

L'llington . 1 

1.458 

1,449 

2,907 

'is  i 

10 

22 

48 

55 

NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


8.374 
5,408 
3,376 
6, 650 
7,556 
8,812 
6,108 
6,630 
235  !  4,735 
104  !  10,  063 


7,447 
6,405 
3,212 
6,190 
6,835 
9,055 
12,807 
8,632 
3, 109 
10,205 
6,126 
9,987 
10,322 
4, 882 
13,435 
6,093 
8,623 
7,218 
10, 901 
7,028 
7,081 
4,542 
12,303 
3,978 
16,201 
9, 049 
5,415 
5,484 
9,030 
5, 049 
4,938 
11, 155 
5,244 
10,733 
2,316 
5,048 
3,032 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  . 


M.  F.  1  Total. 


M.  ;  F.  Total. 


M.  1*\  -To tul. 


j),  4l)7 

•Vi  u 

3,;ihi 
«,  713 
7„  565 

s,  m 
11, 125 
ii,  titirf 
4,775 
10,721 

o,  m 
r,  m 

R,  409 

3,  ai«r 

6, 217 
0,  OllO 
9, 065 
12,835 
8,617 

a.  139 

10,217 
Q,  I  ’M 
10, 0JU 

io4  m 

4,892 

13,  593 

ti,  102 
8,660 
7,268 
10, 928 
7,031 
7,108 
4,519 
IS,  310 
3,978 
16,431 
9,093 
5, 45<i 
5,488 
8,066 
5,050 
4, 041 
11, 170 
5,247 
10, 740 
8,317 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FEEE  POPULATION. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois  - . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey _ 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . .. 

Oregon - - 


UNITED  STATES. 


Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . . 

Texas . ... . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Territories . 

Atuca . 


Aggregate  native .  658,264 


6,670 

2,467 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Asia . 

Africa . 

Australia . 

Atlantic  Islands ....  ... 

Belgium . 

British  America.. _ _ _ 

Central  America . 

China . . 

Denmark . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 
Franco . . 


German  States: 

Austria . 

Bavaria . 

Badeu . . . 

Hcsso . . . 

Nassau . 

Prussia . 

Wurtombcrg . 

Germany,  (not  speci¬ 
fied) . : . 


Total  Germany . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified). . 
Greece . :... 


Holland . 

Ireland . . 

Italy . 

Mexico . . 

Norway . 

Portugal . . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . . . 

Russia . . 

Scotland . . . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Sardinia . 

Switzerland . . 

South  America . 

Sandwich  Islimds . 

Turkey . 

West  Indies . 

Wales . . . 

Other  foreign  countries. 

Aggregate  foreign-. 

Aggregntc  native  - . 


3,899 


Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

KO.O, 

OCCUPATIONS.  ]  NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Agents . 

180 

11 

646 

6 

33 

8 

47 

15 

33 

•16 

8 

Architects  . . . . 

,  211 

3 

1 11  . 

Purimin  »•« 

Bakers . . 

3, 217 

43 

42 

12 

63 

2 

235 

1,626 

907 

6 

12 

471 

21 

18 

38 

Bunkers . 

Bank  officers . . . 

Ttnnl/l*s 

Barbers . . . 

Barkeepers . . . 

Basket-makers . . . . 

31  | 
1,706  I 

57  i 
3  I, 

117  1 

8  |i 

38 

8  . 

197 

49 

5 

13 

Chair-makers . . . 

Dio-stakers . . 

Distillers 

Blacksmiths . . 

Boarding-houso  keepers . 

Cigar-makers . . . 

Draughtsmen . . . 

Boatbullders. . . . . . 

3  ' 

Boatmen . . . 

. 

Bookbinders . . .  . 

fllook-mnlcnrs _ 

Book-keepers . 

Cloth  Inra  j 

Editors . 

Booksellers...... . . 

Coach -makers . . . 

Brewers . . .A..;.. _ 

Bricklayers . .  ... 

Collectors . 

Crtlliera 

Engravers . . 

BriclJ -makers . 

Bridge-builders . . . 

Brokers . . . . 

Composition  workers . . . 

Farmers . . . 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Farm  laborers . . 

Fancy -goods  dealers . . . 

Finishers . . . 

Fishermen . 

Firemen . 

Founderyiuen . . . 

Furniture  dealers . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen . . . 

Gas-fit  ten . 

Gas-makers . . 

Gate-keepers . 

Gilders . . . 

Gamesters . . . 

Grocers  -  - . 

Gravel-roofers . 

Gunsmiths . 

Hardware  manufacturers . 

Harness-makers . *. . 

Hut  t  era . 

Housekeepers.. . 

Horse  dealers  . . 

Hosiers . . 

Hunters . . A.. . 

Hucksters  * . . 

Innkeepers . 

Inspectors  . 

Iron-founders . 

Ironmongers  . . . . 

Iron -workers  . . 

Japauuers  — . . . . 

Jewelers . 

Joiners . . . 

Judges . .  . 

Knitters . 

Laborer*! . 

Luce  nmnufaetururH . „ . . 

Laundresses . . . .• 

Lawyers . 

Librarians . 

Lightning-rod  makers . 

Livery-a table  keepers . 

Lumbermen  . . . . . 

Machinists . . . . 

Mantim-makera . . . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners . . 

Market  mail . 

Masons,  (etoue  and  brick)- . 

Mat-makers . 


OCCUPATIONS. 

.9, 119 

38 

2 

8 

EUl 

44 

7 

85 
a,  675 

3 

20 

Feddlers  ■  r . . . . . .... 

352 

Physicians  • . . . . 

30 

Piano-forte  makers  - . . . 

2 

pilots . 

G 

Planters . . . . . 

20 

Plnstnrers  _ _ _ 

Platon . . . 

2 

45 

Photographers 

3 

G 

Porters . . . . . . 

Potters . - . 

Printers . . . . . 

73 

Professors  . . . . . . . 

,8,  030 

12 

Publishers . . . 

G12 

500 

• 

23 

Railroadman* . * _ . . . . 

Riggers. .............. . . . 

104 

10G 

Saddlers. . . . . 

43 

1  121 

|  Sailing-masters . . . . . 

4 

307 

3 

Seamstresses. . . . . 

OCCUPATIONS. 


13 
1,320 
2,1G8 
73 
36 
1, 103 
GO 
GBO 
330 
2 
32 
2 
17 
3.1 

39 

405 


1,782 

8 


355 

15 

4 

57 

1,260 

10D 

131 

08 

3 

4 
2 

33 

202 

08 

2 

3 

11 


3 

366 

10 


140 


105 
5,019 
21, 092 


Sewing-in  achiuo  workers. . . 

.Sextons . . . . 

.Shingle-makers  . . . . 

Skip -carpenters . . . 

Shoemakers . — 

Silversmiths . . . 

Sleigh-makers . . 

Ship-masters . 

Speculators . A... 

Spinners . .  .i.. .. . 

Steambuatmeu . . . 

Stevedores . 

Stone  and  marble  cutlers — . . . 

.Storekeepers . . . . . . 

Students.. . 

Surveyors . - . 

Suspender-makers . . . . . . 

Tailors . . 

Tailoressos . . . . 

Tanners . . . 

Tur-m  ulcers . . . 

Teachers  . . . 

Teamsters . . . 

Telegraph  operators . . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . . . 

Tobacco  manufacturers- .  - . 

Tool- makers . 

Traders . 

Trimmers . 

Trunk-makers . . . 

Turners . . . 

Turpontino-mukorfl .  . . . . . 

Undertakers . . . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . . — . . 

Veterinarians . . . 

Warpers  . . . . . •  •••■ 

Watchmen . . . 

Watch-makers . . 

Weavers . - . . 

Wheelwrights . . 

Wine  mid  liquor  dealers . . . 

Wood-cutters . * . . 

Wool  combers  and  carders . . . 

Woolen  manufacturers . . . -  - 

Well-diggers . v- . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown  -  — A . .  - 
Total . . 


NO.  01s 


230 
.  70 
1,123 
32 
Q 
51 
<i 
631 


69 

24 


3,547 

51 

2 


288 

93 


1, 93li 
283 
8 
89 
274. 

so 

4 

185 
36 
180 
14 
1,  ILL 

0 

JIG 

29 


39 

t»T 

959 


3-i 

3 

3 

46 

604  ' 


192, 074 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


AVHITE. 


|  COUXTJES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10 

.  10  and  under  H 

5.  15  and  under  2C 

1.  SO  and  under  3( 

3.  30  and  iiihUt  4 

O.j  40 and  under  BO.! 

1  f 

M. 

i  F* 

M 

F. 

!  * 

F. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

l  F 

M. 

F. 

sr. 

j  1«\ 

M. 

F.  j 

J  * 

i  '  33( 

i  1  371 

)  1, 37-1 

1  1,358 

1, 261 
\  1,307 

i  l,30t 
1,  G2E 

t  1,463 
t  1,457 

1,391 

1,43c 

)  1,327 

i  1, 297 

'  1,314 

'  1,  ICC 

\  1,224 

»  1, 089 

[  1, 117 

l  1, 143 

1,696 
1, 593 

I  1, 700 
1, 583 

1  l.iiii 
1, 104 

i  1, 03* 

!  mi! 

l 

i  772  1 

007  | 

’  |  41C 
1  }  26; 

)  1,568 

1  1, 919 

1, 89C 

►  1,832 

1,777 

1, 717 

1,768 

2, 583 

2, 019 

1  a,  odd 

i  1,031 

1,483  | 

i, 

i,-i  j 

l'  FI! 

'  ^ .! 

i, 005 

*  u 

i,  j..- 

i, 

j.i.) 

8u,j 

G/.l 

1, ,, 

!  2,4/4 

3,033 

«J, 085 

i,  OBli 

1,  086 

i  1,459 

1,353 

1,084 

j 

],01u 

1,  00- 

1,  7— 

a.,  1/1 

ji.i 

i,  ...Hi 

i,  .i-ii 

Ol' 

1, 895 

1,927 

1, 974 

.3, 484 

3, 131 

2, 416 

S3,  061 

l,  556 

1,868 

I 

343 

|  370 

1,326 

1,266 

1,472 

1,494 

1,340 

*.  970 
1,084 

919 
1, 231 
1,383 

073 
3,312 
1, 457 

3,318 
2, 026 

3, 400 
1, 904 
2, 192 

818 
1, 371 

8)19 
1,  266 

610 

929 

m 

816  j 

2  -  Clark . 

3  Clermont _ _ 

j  463 

inns 

l'p7f 

‘>"48 

o’™ 

1,411 

1, 085 

1, 010  j 

•/*rn 

i’oai 

l'lr 

2,0/0 

~,080 

1, 80S 

1, 437 

1,314  ! 

l 

4.|J? 

I'pia- 

* 

’  * 

1, 376 

1, 836 

1,  901 

s,  m 

1, 80/ 
2, 811 

1,097 

792 

789  1 

423 

if1- 

1,677 

1, 864 

1, 034 

1, 391 

1, 350  * 

( 

1, 01/ 

1,  /J3 

1,  /49 

1,408 

2,  laO 

1,  302 

1,  28  4 

US7 

mi ; 

, 

1, 512 

1,625 

1,000 

1, 440 
3,978 

1,398 

1,336 

1, 360 

2,277 

2, 128 

1, 405 

1,  223 

932 

«1M  ! 

4,6/3 

4, 884 

3, 521 

3,928 

6, 194 

7, 227 

6,  012 

5,  779 

3, 948 

3,885  : 

i  Di&aneu . 

1,004 

1,870 

1,723 

1,C30 

1, 575 

1, 495 

2, 085 

2, 059 

1, 530 

1,310 

1,  060 

952  i 

j  355 
413 

407 

278 

821 

1,399 

1,634 

1,931 

1,078 

3,033 

1,551 
1,640 
2, 146 
1,115 
3,242 

1,522 
1,554 
2,071 
1,095 
3, 089 

765 

668 

694 

893 

817 

749 

G9S 

562 

41 5 

2  Erie . 

!  4U7 

!  444 

!  227 

|  797 

1, 507 
1,556 
1,90!) 
2,067 
3,116 

1,449 

1,338 

2,032 

962 

2,751 

1,450 
1,322 
1,  S&'i 
897 
2,550 

1, 488 
1,217 
1,678 
DU 
2,508 

1, 432 
1, 232 
1,787 
820 
2, 759 

2,218 
2, 091 

1,451. 
4, 882 

2, 028 
2, 086 
|  2,604 
j  1, 255 
!  4, 440 

1, 314 
1, 837 
1, 713 
939 
3,  493 

1,294 
1,706 
3,671 
826 
2,  960 

1,030 

1,387 

1,838 

568 

8,250 

952 

953  ; 

1, 165 

381 

1,783  | 

!  '  Fuvrtu- . 

>  :  Era  nk  Hu . 

r  c-.n- 

j 

999 

916 

859 

854 

862 

1, 170 

1, 151 

Ml 

701 

655 

All) 

<  <Sl  lt 

! _ ^ 

j  x,iHu  j  i,aao 

1,492 

1,328 

1, 174  j 

1, 166 

1,524  | 

1,600  | 

1, 087 

1,047 

801 

m  | 

Si 

1  1  Greene  . . . ! 

|  373 

| 

1,456  ; 
1,444 

1,716 

2,705 

WH 
1, 661  | 
1,605 

948 

889 

1,441 

1,557 

913 

890 

1, 287  | 

1,382 

936 

966 

HU 

7SJ 

>  Gue-msev . 

339 

I  313 

1,433 

1,001 

1,394 

1,437 

1, 470 
.1, 450 

2, 248 
1, 840 

2,072  | 

1, 542 
3,271 

.1,  421 
1,334  j 

1,  088 
968 

3,011  | 

900  t 

386 

1,537  j 

13,494 

2,490 

950 

1, 142 

13,044 

12, 959 

i  9,615 

9, 613 

0,430 

10, 837 

21,640 

21,012 

18, 882 

15,256 

30,531 

8,  Kill  ! 

:  Hardin .  i 

1, 712 

J,  493 

1, 490 

1,401 

1, 367 

1, 857 

1, 906 

1, 243 

1.141, 

93 1 

818  | 

:u 

Hnrrigf.n . .. 

^  1 

203 

1,042  | 

992 

1,023 

844 

815 

733 

753 

1,  092 

.1, 129 

010 

70!) 

491 

461  I 

xt 

■  Henry .  1 

148  i 

280 

*-.«  1 

1,263 

1,306 

1,200 

1, 035 

.1,090 

1,  532 

1, 585 

1, 037 

l.loi 

808 

783  | 

169 

Cl  ,l  j 

607 

649 

C81 

567 

531 

495 

462 

800 

724 

572 

448 

407 

338  1 

332  ; 

339 

1,657  | 

1, 675 

1,964 

1,797 

1,790 

1,  031 

1, 550 

1,700 

2, 309 

2, 357 

1, 550 

1, 438 

1, 1)93 

1,  Offil 

33 

234  : 

249 

1,132  | 
1,303  j 

1, 109 

1,353 

1,280 

1, 216 

1,141 

1, 006 

1,  046 

1, 371 

1,313 

827 

798 

687 

089 

:& 

!  Huron . 

3^  i 

270 

1,238 

1,508 

1, 485 

i,  38; 

1, 392 

1, 254 

1, 301 

1, 645 

1,722 

3, 092 

1,1 17 

83.1 

733  ; 

■so 

|  Jackson .  ! 

3  >0  1 

1,603  j 

1, 567 

1, 813 

1,703 

1,782 

1)611 

1,787 

1,  756 

2, 798  j 

2, 706 

1, 845 

1,771 

1,420 

1,8/3 

-H 

:  Jefferson . 

O.VJ  ! 

1,223  i 

1,146 

1,316 

1,325 

1, 105 

1, 123 

1, 033 

994 

1,403  ! 

3,386 

3,002 

H.14 

6613 

61)7 

42 

;  Knox . 

35  j*  * 

»/i 

1, 416 

1,774  ;  1,668 

1,641 

1, 515 

1,416 

1,621 

2, 057  j 

2, 342 

1,443 

1, 521. 

3,492 

3 ,  627 

3, 033 
.1,333 

1,078 

43 

!  Lake .  | 

iai  1 

303 

1,608  ! 

1, 479 

1,847,  1,830 

1,813 

1,722 

1,729 

1,  713 

2, 308 

2, 379 

3,  ill 

41 

43 

453  ! 

471 

786  1 
1, 709  | 

737 

1,708 

830  |  933 

1.100  j  1,747 

899 

1,479 

907 

1,053 

805 

1, 159 

926 

1, 219 

1,356 

1,  021 

3,402 

3,786 

996 

1, 381 

I ,  003 

J ,  22  4 

721 

904 

718 

!  Licking . 

40* 

■  Lwi.. ......  '  a,,; 

412 

2, 123  ; 
1,265  1 

2, 105 

2,438  .  2,371 

2,402 

2, 296 

2, 136 

2, 334 

3, 302 

3, 207 

2, 005 

1, 224 

1,  992 

1, 597 
844 

1, 595 

17 

:  Lorain . 

ff 

.1, 247 

1,408  !  1,300 

1,279 

1,243 

1, 239 

1,218 

1,  716 

2, 386 

1, 868 

2, 409 

1,130 

792 

1,  StitJ 

4S 

r,>  | 

3.13 

1,«W:  1,0/0 

1,801  j  1,888 

1, 869 

1, 745  | 

1, 573 

1,718 

1  809 

1  386 

40 

|  Madisan .  I 

! 

437 

1,735  ;  1,01!) 

1, 510 

1,529 

1, 312 

1,260 

1, 269 

1, 446 

2, 599 

2, 562 

2, 077 

1  679 

1, 845 

919 

50 

i  Mahoning .  {  ■ 

.  l  Ja  | 

3Q*J 

1,535  1 
1,070  | 
1,251  j 

830 

927 

854 

731 

700 

701 

704 

1,  299 

1, 093 

856 

707 

459 

51  ; 

52  ; 

53 

i  Marion .  1 

231  1 
270  | 

222 

238 

967 

1, 179 

1,701 

1,080 

1,450 

1,621 

1,019 

1, 413 

1, 693  | 
977  1 
1,425 

1, 467 
860 
1,351 

1,380 
948  j 
1,271  ; 

1,485 

909 

1, 353 

3, 214 
1,467 

1, 814 

2, 372 
3,394 
.1, 805 

1, 601 
931 

1, 409 
753 

1, 11 1 
605 

1,  068 

Sfeig* .  ! 

31  ‘ 

Mercer ... _  1 

Miami . 

Monroe . T 

,  Montgomery . . 

!  Morgan . 

;  Morrow.... 

230  | 
430  i 
430  | 

310  ! 
276  1 

209 

407 

377 

797 

312 

231 

659 

948  | 
1,902  j 
1,867  j 
3,337  j 
3,387  j 
1,254  i 

2, 716  j 

1,814 

955 

1,771 

1,797 

3, 301 
1,328 

1, 179 

2, 642 

1, 85  4 
1,030 
1,874 
1,920 
3,680 
1,566 
1,393 
2,909 

1,924 

963 

2,015 

1,894 

3,587 

1,516 

1,382 

2,887 

1,701 

905 

1,735 

1,741 

3,075 

1,516 

1,249 

2,711 

1,621 

875 

1,738 

1,711 

8,953 

1, 372 
1,233 
2,758 

1,438 

797 

1.633 
1,469 

2. 634 

1, 308 

1, 193 

2, 502 
l,  186 

1, 415 
833 

1,  735 
1,502 

3,  006 

1, 385 

1, 181 

2  055 

3, 102 
1,081 

2,  689 
2,034 

4, 486 

1*  837 

2, 132 
1,050 

2, 024 

1, 932 

4, 590 
3,876 

3, 768 

3,662 

701 

1, 844 

1, 360 

3, 506 

1, 159 
1,161 

1,  473 
699 

1,  667 

1,  267 

3,  227 

1, 210 

1, 165 

1,020 

574 

1,814 

1,  088 
8,899 
836 

m 

997 

403 

1,083 

933 

1, 938  | 

834  j 

818 

Noble . 

Oj  ; 

Ottawa. . . 

311 

1, 399  | 

1,429 

1,583 

1,514 

1,452 

1,391 

1, 213 

J 

1*  7(T 

2,  367 

2, 487 

1,780 

•3 

111  ' 

Paulding  .  ! 

IVrrv . 

92  | 
208  ! 

133 

77 

238 

366  ; 
1,293 

524 

390 

1,203 

597 

368 

1,416  1 

459 

362 

1,428 

348 
293  j 
1,273  : 

406 

315 
1,307  : 

367 

253 

1,003 

314 

271 

1,  297 

\>27,l 

388  | 
1,4613  ; 

610 

371 
t,  028 

1, 097 
575 

330 
.1,021  ! 

1,  036 
392 

251 

1,056 

754  > 

330 

836  . 

792 

243 

140 

775 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


SO  and  under  00, 

00  and 

in  tier  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100.  Above  100. 

Age  u«k*wn. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

t  p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

V.  i  M. 

F. 

m.  | 

507 

m 

309 

281 

145 

125 

31 

41 

y 

8  ' . 

p 

408 

378 

249 

180 

83 

51 

22 

14 

1 

2  . 

060 

660 

445 

380 

187 

148 

44 

36 

2 

4 :  i 

1 

1,081 

1,032 

789 

690 

383 

301 

89 

67 

10 

15  i . 

>  1 

465 

412 

250 

196 

C7 

50 

21 

11 

Si 

. 

*> 

i 

95  !  76  ! 

094 

950 

590 

574 

242 

251 

103 

72 

10 

u l 

3 

2  ! . 

7(33 

<»!) 

410 

399 

169 

156 

59 

50 

4 

. i . 

JS9 

431 

327 

313 

141 

117 

38 

26 

4  |  1 

-i  ®-i 

089 

038 

361 

336 

151 

151 

36 

33 

40 

. .  i  i  i 

137 

B 

OlO 

917 

687 

561 

86!) 

259 

El 

58 

4 

'  8 

701 

60S 

111 

317 

120 

108 

23 

28 

7 

i  :::::: 

. i . ! . i 

2,  132 

1,  870 

1, 183 
m 

1,027 

419 

38G 

82 

58 

13 

l 

.•j  :  i 

1  : . 1 

•  i 

436 

36 

,, 

6  . 

1 

. ! . ! 

023 

036 

359 

316 

120 

113 

26 

30 

2 

3 

. ; . 

190 

207 

“ 

58 

3 

«»  "o' 

|  •;  I 

1,257 

311 

X,  113 

063 

181 

051 

91 

235 

235 

23 

56 

50 

6 

6  . 

. |  13  ’  11 

148 

1  ! . ■ . 1 

387 

278 

109 

110 

33 

38 

a 

:  :  J 

617 

098 

350 

372 

170 

155 

47 

54 

r> 

a  . 

G8Q 

004 

451  | 

388 

201 

169 

48 

39 

2 

»  . 

•1, 810 

4,  312 

8,  271  | 

2,532 

G61 

.  796 

130 

188 

14 

19  1 

4 

13  8 

000 

458 

316  1 

246 

87 

93 

19 

18 

•  « 

3  l 

. ;  27  :  20  1 

349 

277 

393  I 

106 

43 

40 

11 

5 

3  1 

2  1 

. :  i 1 . ■ 

032 

010 

32  4  j 

307  j 

„  142 

162 

54 

42  j 

«| 

0  1 

.  ~  ~ 

679 

038 

432  | 

372  j 

175 

187 

54  j 

49 

4 

13  . 

.  2  3 

4IG  j 

394 

853  j 

212  j 

112 

88 

23  j 

22 

a 

2  . 

l  * . ' 

020 

521 

307  ' 

299  | 

153 

127  j 

30  | 

23 

2 

.  2  2 

007 

799 

078  j 

444  | 

225 

190  ! 

48  j 

30 

3 

3 

.  31  27 

444 

363 

234  | 

214  1 

85 

69  1 

24  | 

14 

4 

2 

. 

747 

GU7 

439 

432  | 

182 

20-1  j 

57 

51  | 

5 

9 

. 

1  :  2  . 

817 

768 

520  1 

433  ; 

222 

200  ! 

53 

50  | 

6 

10 

1 

500 

004 

390  j 

321  | 

182 

131  j 

30 

31  1 

4 

6 

3 

1  . 

482 

390 

229 

204  : 

84  | 

83  j 

2G 

15  j 

3 

G 

1 

1,007 

955 

035  I 

636  . 

283  | 

70 

66  j 

5 

5 

j 

.  2 

533 

509  | 

329  i 

281  j 

124 

99  j 

26 

19  j 

1 

2  1 

4  3  . 

1,000 

609  j 

6U2  j 

541  | 

244 

189  j 

60  | 
on  1 

49  | 

3 

3  ; . 

1 

2  i  2 

•071  j 
334  i 

(J~p 

260  | 
158  ! 

138  ■ 

77 

73  ‘ 

20  i 

36 ! 
18  1 

, : 

. ! . i 

820  ] 

722 

454 

405 

172 

193  ; 

46  j 

44  ] 

7  J 

7 

. 1 . i 

410 

307 

239 

221  1 

SG  j 

74  | 

16  j 

16  ! 

3 

i 

1  ' . ; 

603 

738 

520 

439 

38  j 

36 

068 

532 

363 

335  ! 

113 

127 

.JO  [ 

44  | 

25 

3 

4 

1 

1 

370 

269 

183 

126  ■ 

50 

42 

12 

7 

750 

428 

210 

44 

39 

10 

!  ; 

653 

583 

397 

368 

352 

'  118 

50 

39 

6 

1 

i . j 

1,277 

1,  244 

7G8 

728  , 

292  i 

262 

68 

I  75 

7 

10 

1 

623 

537 

359 

309 

164  i 

151 

51 

30 

4 

3 

595 

559 

389 

364 

155  ! 

124 

38 

39 

6 

5 

1 

s, . : 

1, 150 

1, 140 

752 

707 

342  j 

315 

100 

63 

6 

16 

405 

459 

301 

'  244 

J28  | 

95 

39 

'  29 

4 

3 

. ; . ; 

181 

129 

80 

|  53 

;  24 

18 

8 

3 

1  '  1 

1 

x 

&2G  3 

499  ; 

333 

344 

164  i 

!  ■  145 

55  ! 

38  ! 

5 

1 

..  • . 

Total. 


|  Aggregate.  I 

j 

•  I 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

p. 

10,320 

9, 878 

|  23, 204 

Adams . . . . . . 

1 

9,  830 

6,285 

|  19, 115 

Allen . ’ 

11,461  i 

11,474  ! 

!  22, 035 

Ashland . ; 

3 

15, 929  , 

15,860  j 

1  31,786 

Ashtabula . 

4 

10,678 

10, 298 

j  20, 076 

Athens . i 

8, 927  ! 

8, 126 

17,  123  j 

Aughiino . i 

6 

17,817  | 

|  17,58-1 

i  35, 401 

Iicltnrait . 

7 

14, 660  j 

It,  182 

j  its,  812 

Brown . : 

8 

18, 166  | 

j  16,045 

1  35,111 

Butler . | 

9 

7, 898  j 

j  7, 799 

j  15, 007 

;  Carroll . \ 

10 

11, 123  j 

10,787  j 

j  l»i,  mo 

Champaign . ; 

11 

12, 573 

12, 235  , 

i  21, 8U8 

Clark . ‘ 

12 

16,306  j 

15, 895  j 

32, 201 

dormant . ; 

33 

10, 580  ! 

10,058  ! 

20, 638 

Clinton . . . i 

14 

16,814  | 

10,312  ; 

52, 056 

Columbiana . ! 

15 

12,596  1 

12,  112  1 

25, 008 

Coshocton . . \ 

16 

12,955 

11,586  i 

S3, 841 

Crawford . ! 

17 

38,  *3  ! 

38,051  ; 

77, 13!) 

Cayidiugn . 1 

18 

13, 105  I 

12, 303  i 

25,528  ! 

Darke . ! 

19 

6,00!)  | 

5,739  i 

11,808  | 

Dt’lltlllTO . 

20 

12,210  i 

11,501  ! 

tty,  771 

Delaware . 

21 

12, -113  ! 

11,912 

j  24,325 

Brio . 

22 

15,301  | 

14, 980 

i  :io,S8i 

FiilrlMd . 

23 

7, 020  ! 

j  7, 226 

i  in, ‘jig 

|  Fayette . . 

24 

85,868  i 

!  23, 485 

j  48,783 

FrunUlu . 

65 

■  7, 309 

j  6, 725 

1  14, 034 

.  Piiltim . 

68 

10, 398  I 

'  10, 055 

!  20, 453 

1  Gallia . 

27 

8,  OKI  . 

|  7, 797 

j  15,810 

;  Geauga . 

28 

i2,5ta 

12, 219 

21,722 

Greene . 

80 

12, 159  : 

12, 038 

24, 107 

Guernsey . 

30 

108, 702 

1  103, 100  ( 

211,802 

!  Hamilton . 

31 

11, 602 

1  11,174  | 

1  22,  m  \ 

Hancock . 

32 

6, 922  | 

(1,538  j 

13, 460  j 

Hardin . 

33 

9, 480  ! 

9, 473 

1  18, 953  j 

HmtJmmi . 

34 

4,690  i 

4,210 

8,  900  | 

Henry . .  — 

3.1 

13,591  j 

13,224  ! 

26,815  j 

Highland . 

3G 

8, 531  j 

8, 307  j 

1(5, 838  j 

Hndiinif . 

37 

10, 327  | 

110,257  ! 

29, 584  | 

IIOllllt.il . 

38 

15, 216  ! 

14,321 

29, 537 

IXftrrn . 

39 

8, 907  | 

8,338  j 

17,245 

Jackson . j 

40 

12, 587  j 

12,821  j 

25,408 

Jeffema  — . 1 

41 

14,  014 

13,062  l 

27,  070  j 

Knox . i 

•12 

7,750  ; 

,  ~r790j 

15, 510  | 

Lnko . ! 

43 

11,634  ’ 

10,930  I 

22,564  ■ 

Law  rent1 1- . 1 

41 

J9, 560  j 

i  18,  2(J8  I 

36,668  i 

Licking . ! 

45 

10,253 

1  10, 086  j 

20,341  ; 

L-igllli . } 

•JO 

14,77;)  ; 

;  14,  410  ] 

29, 195  ' 

Lorain . . — 1 

47 

13,278  : 

|  12, 275 

25,553  | 

Lucas . j 

48 

6, 714  j 

|  6, 025 

12 ,739  j 

Madison . 

!  49 

13,088 

.  12,744 

25,832  | 

Mahoning . : 

53 

8,064 

7, 380 

15,444  j 

Marlon . . 

51 

11,404  j 

!  11, 075 

22, 479  j 

Medina — . . 

52 

13,394  ! 

12, 849 

;  26,243 

Meigs . . 

53 

6,971 

6,527 

!  13,499 

■  Mercer . 

54 

14,775  j 

14,383 

29,157 

|  Miami . 

55 

13, 130  ! 

12,527 

!  25, 657 

j  Monroe . . 

,!  56 

26, 207  : 

25, 027  ! 

51,834 

Montgomery . 

57 

11,120  j 

j  10, 850 

|  31, 976 

Morgan . . 

.  58 

10, 237  j 

10,  GB9 

!  20, 356 

Morrow . . 

-1  59 

21,373 

21, 953 

1  46,326 

Muskingum . 

.  61) 

10, 557 

10, 172 

j  20,729 

Nublo . 

.  01 

3,731 

1  3, 2o*3 

j  7, 016 

1  Ottawa . 

.  02 

2,492  I 

1  2, 3X9 

!  4,811 

Puuldiug . 

,  03 

9, 755 

1  0, 874 

i  19,029 

Perry . . . 

.  ffl 
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!  COUNTIES. 

!  Under  1, 

1  anil  under  5. 

5  and  under  30, 

j  10  mnl  under  15, 

|  15  anil  under  29. 

!  20  unit  mult »v  30, 

30  stud  under  4(1 

1. 1  *911113(1  mnjrt'5 

M. 

I  F- 

M. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

l’\ 

M. 

I'1, 

a  I. 

|  I'1, 

M. 

|  I\ 

M, 

l 

i- 1 

1  ( 

ri: 

Pike* . 

''isx 

601 
1,  M97 

67 

Portage . 

283 

1,277 

1,142 

1,420 

1,341 

1, 434 

1, 33!) 

1,418 

2,  078 

y,  193 

1,435 

1,  '1711 

1,116 

till 

Putnam . 

JfK) 

;  183 

914 

838 

966 

898 

81,8 

Till 

746 

I,  (IliVi 

1,  008 

071 

653 

,5 

7il 

lUGliIuud . 

461 

1  404 

1,782 

1, 833 

1,040 

8,  078 

1, 944 

1,818 

1,813 

1.81H 

«  730 

2,  827 

1,723 

1,  70(1 

1,265 

l,'„V3 

71 

JlOM . 

5113 

1  524 

2, 034 

0,  006 

2, 18S 

2, 166 

2, 042 

8,  043 

1,  735 

l,  868 

2,  857 

y,  t;»8 

1,811 

1,791 

1,396 

1,26* 

7;-* 

Sandusky . 

m 

*  345 

1,3M 

1, 331 

1, 394 

1, 446 

1,300 

1,307 

X,  388 

,1,257 

1,1 171 

,1,861 

1 , 338 

1,067 

88tl 

•;;o 

7ii 

Scioto . . 

303 

j  386 

1,082 

1, 591 

1,816 

1,634 

1,440 

.1, 473 

,1,359 

1, 402 

3,  113 

3,071 

1,617 

1,939 

j  Lifts 

fa 

74  j 

Svuccii . . 

469 

1  m 

1, 912 

1,781 

2, 113 

8,  002 

1, 926 

1,877 

1,817 

1,819 

2,  742 

3,665 

1,771 

1,71.7 

1,3;  15 

1  161 

75  j 

Shelby . 

217 

i  218 

1, 077 

1, 002 

3, 270 

J,  1(15 

1, 077 

1,  (M3 

97*1 

991, 

1,  .Jv’ll 

1,378 

1,010 

71 1 

70  j 

Stark . 

SOS 

j  634 

2,  W  ! 

2, 699 

2,  931  ; 

0, 948 

2, 780 

2,  635 

8,  539 

2,  529 

3,411 

3,712 

2, 527 

2,  361 

1,910 

1,650 

77  | 

Summit . 

333 

I  3BC 

1, 494 

1, 557 

1, 044 

1, 094 

1, 591 

I(  fi«7 

I,  678 

1,719 

y,  326 

1 , 629 

1,615  | 

1,201 

u;> 

™| 

Trumbull . , 

m 

302 

1, 542 

1, 495 

1, 897 

1, 838 

3,83!) 

1,  858 

i,  nm 

1,890 

y,  605 

y,  790 

1,781 

1,864 

1  1,506 

1^*9 , 

Ttuenrawfi’i . . 

403 

483 

2, 069 

2,141 

2,357 

2, 383 

8,  W 

2, 183 

i  ,  orts 

1,  861 

y,  478 

3,  699 

1,730 

1,690 

1.331 

I, t: ri  ! 

'8(1 

l:nir>n . 

221 

203 

1, 103 

1, 126 

1, 208 

1, 162 

1,  OBJ 

984 

1170 

882 

1,  391 

1,  389 

950 

852 

6.12 

81  I 

Van  Ww  i . 

383 

167 

721 

726 

832 

774 

081 

039 

087 

529 

781 

786 

659 

51 8 

416 

! 

Vinton . . . 

m 

233 

981 

927 

993 

1,089 

013 

819 

72.1 

765 

],  103 

1,  08  .1 

819 

701 

626 

486  ; 

tii ; 

Warren . . 

304 

314 

1,572 

1,519 

1, 683 

1, 662 

X,  337 

1, 465 

1,  -HIM 

1, 535 

2, 469 

«,  333 

1,003 

1,536 

1, 133 

I,  U'A  j 

til  i 

Washington . 

480 

403 

2,489 

2,328 

2,532 

8,518 

s,  m 

8,279 

.1,11(7 

2,  070 

y,  829 

a,  850 

1,975 

1,  913 

1,486 

l,:w  j 

as  i 

Wayne . 

434  1 

507 

2,012 

1, 970 

2, 163 

2, 156 

a,  on; 

1,  960 

1,  HII8 

1,  914 

W,  093 

a.  sin 

1,870 

1,799 

1,3:15 

l.V'i'8  l 

to  I 

William  n . 

238  ! 

250 

1, 178 

1,067 

1,262 

1, 172 

i,  if! 

.1,078 

l,  min 

960 

1, 383 

1,311 

996 

87(1 

76:1 

m  | 

87  | 

Woij.iI . . 

287  | 

268 

1, 112 

1, 124 

1,266 

1,832 

l,  s;i!i 

1, 149 

1,XM 

.1,056 

1,050 

1,485 

l,  134 

868 

760 

4sV*  j 

88  j 
'  1 

Wyumlt.it! . . 

22(3  j 

174 

1, 079 

1, 034 

1, 085 

1,152  i 

*  007 

931. 

111.2 

898 

1,475 

1,298 

947 

819 

Mo ; 

Total.. . 

35,585  | 

34,506  J 

ufi.fui 

142,884 

.56, 942 

,55,006  1 

ill,  087  1 105, 033  1 

127,1172  ,1 

UBS,  Kll  !'. 

1 

ion,, m;i  s 

301,172  1 

.'M,{W7  1 

133,739  1 

,00, 221 

8:1,  l;  5 

FREE  COLORED. 


I 

Adam.  < . 

i  i 

j  j 

W^' 

— 

Allen . 

5 

7 

]  8 

12 

0 

G 

3 

5 

•i 

6 

6 

o ; 

| 

4 

ti 

Ashland . 

1 

1 

1 

j  4 

j  2 

9 

9 

4 

0 

! 

6, 

9 

4 

2 

j 

1  E 

At  hem; . 

A-.!-!..!.:-  . . 

J  1 

-j  8 

!■  8 

1 

27 

4 

SB 

23 

3 

35 

1 

28 

•  1 

17 

26 

1 

MG 

.1 

34 

4 

23 

•  a 

17 

3 

IV 

1  | 
MM 

i  t.  .i. ....... 

i  1 

6 

2 

!  a 

G 

a 

1  a 

6 

6 

•1 

1 

3 

a 

9 

10 

Ur.ma . 

Butler . 

Carr- 41 . 

•;  16 

■!  0 

i  18 

1  10 

G7 

70 

35 

G7 

32 

83 

80 

54 

86 

71 

61 

70 

78 

411 

72 

70 

no 

71 

46 

j  fio 

|  65 

60 

59 

80 

03 

07 

30 

3H 

3!) 

56 
,  50 

*11 

36 

Ml 

10 

x"  | 

i 

11 

12 

13 

11 

35 

1« 

Champaign . 

Clark . 

Clermont . 

Clint-. u . 

C-Jujijhlmiu . 

C  (shnetun . 

9 

J! 

12 

13 

4 

j  9 

!  1 

1  '  H 

■  4 

30 

53 

54 

23 

41 

21 

39 
50  j 
16 
i ! 

'  64 
!  34 

GO 

'  53 

59 

27 

39 

59 

17 

3 

43 

31 

5G 

74 

12 

•i 

47 

29 

G9 

47 

U 

38 

2(5 

41 

47  . 

:ia 

;  l 

53 

63 

56 

13 

3 

3H 

til 

1 

46 

66 

39 

33 

Ml 

1  10 

.42 

fill 

46 

HI 

33 

26 

13 

i 1 

:« ! 

w( 

;:;j 

7 ; 

IS 

Criiwtnrd . 

( 'uyuhr.ga . 

1 

1 

3  ! 

'  49 

3 

>  •  3 

4 

(i 

a 

-1 

3 

* 

i 

2  ; 

•  1  | 

ID 

1 

43 

59 

55 

54 

53 

46 

* 

1 

i  1 

S) 

36 

33 

1  41 

38 

31 

35 

39 

17 

42 

It 

70 

■  5 1 

;  ^  j 

21 

Delaware ....  j 

1 

8 

4 

22 

O 

4 

fi 

4  ! 

3 

,j 

G 

r 

yi» 

22 

«| 

j*,  ■ 

3 

2 

8 

11 

6 

9 

11 

15 

ill  j 

o 

jj 

23 

I'iih'Selil . 

5 

5 

.10 

,5 

10 

5 

7 

4  j 

10 

20 

13 

8 

8 

*j 

7  1 

24 

3"1 

2 

12 

13  | 

18 

2L 

14 

15 

15 

24 

Franklin .  i 

10  i 

10 

40 

53  j 

48 

4L 

56 

41 

40 

36 

73 

21 

oi 

10 

43 

21 

1 1 

21 

m  i 

26 

Fulton . 

iA::  1 

20 

88 

75  j 

94 

105 

•  112 

95 

83  | 

92 

:i5s 

108 

M)ii 

61 

57 

28 

2D 

30 

ill 

Gallia .  ( 

Geauga  . 

20  | 

21 

105 

107  j 

1 16 

115 

131 

102 

!B| 

10J  i 
! 

103 

130 

B3 

HO 

4H 

fit)  j 

Greene . 

<!ai-rti«,.v . 

Hamilton.....  j 

20 

26 

3 

97 

29 

80  | 

91 

17 

118 

17 

83 

17 

98 

20 

68 

12 

1.18 

1.7 

96 

131 

1, 

90 

a 

I  . 

60 

er ; 

Still 

B  : 

32 

Hancock .  j 

42  | 

52 

192 

174  : 

243 

262 

203 

263 

227 

CIS 

3 

503 

409 

21 

7 

237 

33 

Hardin .  | 

3  1. 

1 

4  1 

5 

1 

.  4 

3 

a 

5 

3n7 

34 

-Hurruon .  1 

9 

7 

9 

a 

Ci 

5 

5 

* 

~  * 

G 

4 

35 

Henry .  \ 

3  | 

4 

11 

13  ! 

| 

14 

1G 

10 

7 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

11 

3 

H 

4  j 
■i ; 

ll 
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50  ami  under  GO. 

i 

|  GO  and  under  70, 

j  70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

00  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Agouuku’n. 

ar. 

P, 

31. 

P. 

»• 

1’V 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

P. 

513 

: _ ^ 

114 

357 

305 

107 

GO 

GO 

r 

541 

333 

135 

143 

33 

m 

3011 

185 

124 

37 

15 

J. 

£Si! 

S87 

024 

202 

217 

50 

48 

4 

3 

1 

S3 

50 

804 

818 

501 

471 

222 

180 

54 

.58 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1518 

531 

305 

s:j!) 

80 

00 

17 

33 

1 

2 

1 

571 

482 

314 

201 

103 

84 

13 

10 

3 

4 

000 

708 

544 

430 

188 

170 

23 

4 

m 

40  C 

213 

211 

01 

80 

18 

14 

1,105 

1, 022 

721 

083 

233 

71 

71 

50 

10 

.11 

3 

44 

42 

SCO 

743 

401 

050 

001 

044 

500 

203 

257 

71 

04 

0 

7 

1 

O10 

I  703 

301 

440  | 

20G 

180 

48 

32 

4 

1  11 

10 

m 

|  420 

230 

211 

100 

80 

23 

14 

3 

1  1 

230 

203 

120 

01 

32 

38 

0 

0 

3 

300 

2G-1 

1G5 

125 

0G 

15 

13 

1 

1 

741 

080 

403 

484 

23G 

105 

43 

01 

4 

11 

1 

im 

837 

5S3 

514 

257 

212 

G4 

8 

3 

0 

873 

802 

010 

503 

287 

233 

00 

2 

1 

0 

1 

444 

34*2 

100 

100 

7C 

si 

y 

13 

3 

I 

1 

!  i 

511 

385 

202 

188 

03 

57 

10 

0 

4 

•121 

330  j 

! 

107 

03 

45 

17 

12 

1 

fii),  583 

j 

50,384  | 

US,  M3 

32,  "03 

14,335 

13, 031  1 

1 

3,333 

3, 119 

300 

304 

38 

30 

435 

400 

EEEE  COLORED. 


Total. 

Aggregate. 

• 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

P. 

11,638 

10,803 

22,  530 

Pickaway - .... 

6,533 

G,  208 

12, 801 

Pike . 

12, 245 

11, 887 

24, 132 

Portage . 

10,382 

10, 711 

21, 690 

Preble . . 

G,G70 

0, 132 

12, 802 

Putnam . 

15,511 

15, 599 

31, 110 

Itieblimd . j 

10, 331 

15, 959 

32, 200 

Ilofltf . ! 

11,092 

10, 282 

21, 374 

Sanduskv . ' 

12,312 

11,032 

23, 974 

Scioto.... . j 

15,757 

14, 987 

30, 744 

Seneca . . . j 

8,GGG 

8, 247 

1(1, 013 

Shelby . 

21, 531 

21, 275 

42, 800 

'  Stark . 

13,631 

13,030 

27, 251 

Summit . 

25, 315 

15,201 

30, 570 

Trumbull . 

16, 3-12 

10, 031 

32, 303 

Tnsmmwtu . 

8, 361 

7,  923 

1  10, 284 

Union . 

y,m 

G.903 

g)  575 

13, 478 

Vinton  . 

13,310 

12, 900 

20, 219 

Warren . 

18,152 

17, 408 

!  35,  G20 

Washington . 

1G,  318 

16, 138 

32, 456 

Wayno . . 

8,752 

7,880 

16, 033 

WillluniH . 

0, 412 

8, 471 

17, 883 

Wood . 

8,092 

7, 459 

15, 551 

Wynutlart . 

1, 171,  COS 

1, 131, 110 

2, 302, 808 

!  _ _ _ 

2 

4 

0 

..  .  1 

55J 

105 

1 

2 

1  2 

37 

70 

Alton . . 

2 

1 

16 

3 

i 

1  2 

1 

10 

4 

7 

•  8 

j  0 

i 

386 

Athena . 

1 

•  1 

j 

01 

6 

14 

20 

6 

3  1 

479 

518 

7 

10 

10 

2 

1 

i 

1, 116 

8 

10 

3 

Butler . 

9 

2  j 

1 

! 

41 

Carroll . 

10 

23 

13 

i  7 

3 

! 

393 

395 

783 

Champaign. . 

n 

12  i 

13 

3 

9 

1 

493 

Clark . . 

1.2 

30 

i  '  9 

|  10 

4 

15 

1 

I 

10 

9 

o 

3 

' 

. 

x 

! 

394 

*  126 

14 

7 

' 

280 

Columbiana . 

15 

1 

; 

21 

10 

i 

20 

433 

234 

40 

17 

23 

11 

15 

|  9 

G 

«) 

i 

401 

894 

481 

Cuyahoga  ........ 

18 

19 

11 

0 

1 

0 

* 

i 

247 

Darke . 

2 

i 

43 

35 

78 

Defiance . 

20 

3 

3 

1 

4 

i 

61 

70 

131 

Delaware- . 

21 

7 

4 

3 

I 

i  • 

C3 

8G 

149 

Erie. . . 

22 

8 

6 

3 

n 

x 

1 

1  1 

Q 

190 

137 

Fairfield  . . . . . 

23 

11 

10 

20 

3 

H  1 

3 

10 

’ 

1 

j 

1 

1 

321 

083 

• 

35 

29 

U 

3  : 

3 

i 

’  1 

2 

2 

814 

1 

704 

1, 570 

Franklin . 

25 

I  l 

j 

1 

Fulton . 

26 

44 

35 

I..-' 

22 

. 

6 

i 

800 

700 

1,590 

Gallia . 

27 

4 

6 

1  _  1 

1 

i 

2 

% 

7 

Geauga  — . 

23 

41 

37 

IS  ; 
i  4 

is ; 

9 

9 

1 

2 

0 

i 

08G 

789 

l,  475 

29 

10 

1 

l.  : 

. i 

137 

140 

277 

Guernsey 

30 

125 

3 

110 

| 

2,268 

23 

2, 340  I 
27 

4,  603 
50 

Hnmllt'ii)  ----- _ - 

3L 

4 

1  1 

1,1 

23 

x 

27 

8 

2 

1 

2 

i 

Hancock . 

32 

4 

3 

j  3 

■  .  i . 

58 

7G 

52 

110 

Hardin . 

33 

1 

I 

2 

x 

1 

2 

i 

81 

i 

157 

1 

Harrison . 

34 

! 

Hwary . 

35 

8S  3 
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STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


1  j  AlilMJS.... 
S  !  Fulton  .... 
;i  |  Muliimiii-  . 

4  j  Miami . 

5  I  Montgomery 

6  ]  Seiutfu  — 

7  |  Summit ... 

8  Warren  ... 

9  Wyamlfitt . 


Total. . 


1  and  under  5. 


5  and  under  10. 


10  and  under  15. 


15  and  under  20. 


20  and  under  30. 


31)  and  tin  dor  •!(). 


40  innl  muter  WJ 

M.  I  1'. 


AGGREGATE. 


j  Total  whites. . . 

|  Total  free  colored . . 

'  Total  Indiana. ........ _ 

35)*>85 

495 

34,596 

494 

146,611 

2,230 

142,284 

2,120 

2 

156,9*12 

2,542 

4  J 

155,000 

2,578 

141,087 

2,402 

3 

135,038 

2,371 

1 

127,972 

1,997 

3 

132,831 

2,249 

1 

200,493 

3,208 

3 

201,178 

3,300 

1 

144,687 

3,200 

3 

133,7311 

8,001 

Ij 

100,284 

1,500 

89, 4W 

1,404 

Aggregate _ ... 

_ 

36,080 

!  !  | 

!  35,090  143,819 

1  i  I 

[  144,406 

150,488  | 

157,584 

144,152  | 

138,306  j 

129, 972 1 

135,081  j 

803,704 

204,473 

140,799 

133,831 

101,72(1  j 

20,019 
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INDIAN. 


50  and  under  GO. 

GO  find  under  70. 

1 

70  and  under  80. 

RO  and  under  00. 

DO  and  under  100. 

Abovo  100. 

Agouulvn’n. 

j  Total. 

Abrogate. 

.COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

! F- 

M.  |  I'1. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

r. 

M. 

l*. 

M. 

F.  ; 

M. 

F. 

2 

j 

2 

| 

1 

C  | 

2 

g 

i 

1 

1 

Mahouiu . 

; 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Montgomery . 

q, 

i 

. s . 

J 

4 

1 

r 

Klimini  t 

] 

1  !  i 

4  ■ 

3 

7 

lYimvni 

I 

l  | 

J  1 

1 

3 

Wyoming. .... 

i  i  i 

2 

J 

xj 

!  I  j 

22 

8 

30 

. . i 

. ! .  . 

i  i _ j _ 1 _ 

AGGREGATE. 


02, 562 

DG0 

2 

| 

50,384  j  30,303 
612  |  527  , 

i ! . 

32,  7G3 

■155 

1 

'  14,  335 

204 

13,  001 

191 

'  3, 533 

!  oi 

3,119 

70 

300  | 
23  | 

394 

19 

38 

17 

30 

1  0 

435 

1 

400 

1,171,008 

18,442 

1,131,110  j 
18,231 

8 

2,  302,  808 

30,  073 

30 

Total  u’lutos . 

Total  Iren  colored. 

.  Total  Indians. 

i  .  1 

1 

153,544  J 

57,  137  36,835 

33,  210 

14,5:59 

13,195  j  3,594 

3, 195 

389 

,  413 

!  •  '  _J 

55 

39 

430 

1  403 

1,1110,102 

1,149,3'19 

2,  339,  511. 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


FREE  COLORED. 

1 . 

COUXT1SS. 

BLACK. 

-  MULATTO. 

Total  in 

oulum  1. 

»  Aeeri'Btia, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

. . 

10,320 
9, 830 

0,878 

20,204 
19, 1.15 
22,935 
31,789 

28 

31 

oo 

24 

46 

io;» 

20,  \m 

14 

24 

Hi 

15,800 

12 

20 

3I,iU4 

65 

8,100 

17,584 

17, 123 
35, 401 

24 

45 

506 

:io 

61 

17,817 

294 

207 

431 

1  30, ! m 

371 

rr 

i  li  r 

IB,  l(iO 
7,808 

16, 945 
7,799 

209 

22 

209 

11 

«s 

u'.j 

an 

15,  007 

30 

• 

0 

r 

.  41 

15,  "Orl 

12, 235 

04*  ofja 

m 

102 

JiL 

m 

flR 

i 

■to  onT 

oy, 

■  i  'i 

D.w 

*,f'  l_ 

r„llViW 

10,053 

an,  m 

UL 

~u~ 

Kj;* 

«Wj  lb) 

r  irv,[  • ,  - 

10J 

H..t 

-i, ,"1 

■f  Vi>hm-i>nu 

32,500 

12,412 

6 

*lt% ,  r1. 

( ‘r&wfVr-l 

R 

t  ,r.  . 

~i’  "J1 

13 

JU 

’ 1 ' J 

1.10 

1/1 

364 

25;  528 

33 

30 

03 

214 

204 

418 

4HL 

I'll,  IKM 

12,210 

,i’  --i 

18 

27 

60 

78 

m 

JJ.tirt! 

,  j  * 

78 

135 

6 

30 

93, 471 

i-o'f 

8 

14 

149 

388 

33 

36 

69 

237 

50,  alls 

4'^ 

■iTr~ 

48,783 

14,042 

550 

515 

410 

145 

•  134 

2*9 

68!) 

5l),  5iU 
M,m;i 

Kiihoa . 

7,315 

.  6,727 

513 

1,5*8 

657 

4W 

* 

. . 

8,013 

15,810 

46!) 

033 

1,59(1 

W,  OJ3 

435 

497 

1 

2 

4 

15 

7 

.15,817 

3 ^ 

’  ^ 

24,  *22 

932 

251. 

292 

513 

1,47a 

2fi,  19V 

. 1 

108 

!  ,~'033 

24, 1 97 
211,802 

1, 11.7 

24 

54 

107 

1  Hi 

223 

277 

93,  -174 

Iliii  icoclt . 

13,  Ci@ 

103,  UK) 

962 

2, 079 

1, 15  L 

1,378 

2,  529 

4, 608 

216,410 

jl 

li,  171 

22, 836 

8 

18 

13 

1!) 

32 

f»9 

29,  H8<i 

H;srri>oa . 

0  -o 

6,533 

9,473 

4,210 

13, 460 
18,353 

8,  ODD  . 

38 

74 

1 

03 

20 

w 

47 

no 

Jfcurv . . 

4,  filiO 

144 

1 

6 

7 

J3 

157 

19,110 

h,*hm 

Hlghlanil . 

Jloukimr . 

13, 501 

13,224 

26,815 

360 

336 

G9G 

116 

m 

262 

im 

Hoirnei . 

b,ii31 

8, 307 
10,257 

16,838 

53 

52 

110 

51 

58 

.109 

219 

17,957 

1  * ,i:i7 

20,58:4 

4 

4 

1  . 

1 

5 

2D,  68!) 

15,216 

14,321 

23,537 

17,245 

26 

21 

47 

19 

13 

32 

79 

Sill,  616 

■L-tL-r^.n 

in 

12,821 

209 

208 

417 

111 

138 

279  ■ 

696 

it,  ‘hi 

Kuos . 

25,408 

231 

285 

569 

67 

71 

138 

707 

26,115 

Lulu* 

34,01-1 

13, 66 2 

37, 676 

17 

29 

46 

6 

7 

13 

39 

2>‘,  7.15 

7,750 

7, 790 

15,540 

16 

10 

26 

6 

4 

HI 

36 

in,  iliii 

. 

’ 

10,930 

22,564 

107 

103 

210 

242 

233 

475 

685 

23,219 

IB.ahO 

18,303 

10,080 

14,416 

36, 868 

53 

38 

96 

22 

25 

47 

.143 

37,011 

_ . 

Uarala . . 

Lueas . . . 

tfadfrm.. . 

14,779 

13,278 

20,341 

29, 195 

25, 553 

268 

130 

U1 

258 

106- 

38 

526 

236 

129 

65 

137 

73 

64 

176 

76 

313 

14!) 

055 

549 

278 

29, 996 
29,744 

25,  m 

SZah&nittf? . .  . 

JtiL&riou . . . 

Medias..., . 

. 

Mvrwr . . 

Mfemi* . 

Mmme., . 

MftittgesBtrjr . 

13,030 

8,004 

11,401 

13,394 

6,071 

14,770 

13, 130 

6, 025 
12,744 
7,380 

11, 075 
12,849 

14,353 

12,527 

12,739  , 
25,  633 
15,444 

22, 479 
26,243 
13,498 
29,159 

25, 637 

r  96 

28 

13 

8 

106 

172 
290  ‘ 

71 

24 

17 

10 

116 

162 

286 

2 

167 

52 

30 

18 

222 

334 

•  576 

11 

59 

3 

10 

15 

39 

151 

121 

35 

50 

6 

30 

121 

103 

38 

101) 

0 

Hi 

20 

69 

73 

276 

01 

40 

38 

.201 

606 

HU0 

84 

13,015 

25,  fllM 
15,491) 
92,517 
26,534 

14, 104 
'  29,959 

Morrow . 

'Mmlmmm .... 

11,120 

10,257 

25, 627 
10,856 

10, 05)9 

21, 953 

10, 172 

51,835 

21.97G 

20,350 

87 

4L 

44 

Ul 

35 

28 

178 

76 

72 

111 

34 

8 

106 

33 

9 

217 

<57 

17 

395 

143 

89 

52,930 

•22,119 

20,445 

_ _ 

Ottawa . . . 

10,557 

43,320 

20,729 

241 

13 

26-1 

9 

505 

22  . 

296 

289 

585 

1, 090 

44,416 

20, 751 

7  016 

3, 731 

3,285 

7,016  .. 

i'tvnj . ■ . 

2,492 

2,319 

4,811 

28 

22 

50 

42 

”  ’  *42"  * 

1 . *' 

. . 'vu 

4,  !M5 

S,7M 

9,874 

19,629 

12 

15 

27 

15 

7 

22 

49 

19, 078 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


G77 
3,430 
000 
ago 
877 
1,157 
1, 456 
041 
1, 340 
3,  700 

a,  ooi 


1 , 473 


3,  CIO 
83(5 
1, 280 


2. 503 
7, 223 

1. 504 
2, 074 
1,  444 
2,400 
2,070 
1,885 
2, 014 
2,413 
i,  im 
1,702 

l.sfia 

«,  050 
1,059 
1,071 
9,022 
721 
483 
907 
1,136 
1,033 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWN’S,  &C. 

COUNTIES, 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

620 

605 

Tomlmi 

m 

1,211 

_ 

C71 

570 

l,  mi 

| 

c 

3 

(J 

043 

004 

330 

303 

631 

00 

517 

632 

325 

355 

595 

68 

479 

1,  oco 
1,280 

3,06.) 
1, 286 
GiS-l 

UnHi 

1 

1,220 

127 

22 

15 

37 

2 

2 

956 

28 

94 

52 

1,003 

3 

2 

1(  121 

7 

2 

9 

3,071) 

860 

706 

196 

979 

1,468 

304 

2 

1 

1,471 

368 

1,027 

10 

15 

2, 006 

9 

32 

21 

58 

59 

409 

265 

919 

808 

2 

9 

328 

10 

1 

4 

14 

-  813 

558 

1 

1, 877 
1,659 

17 

7 

24 

1,901 

T^oi^n 

851 

16 

22 

1,081 

198 

305 

3,439 

642 

148 

1, 063 
934 
609 
1,012 

639 

1, 281 
300 
2,085 

16 

16 

32 

1,313 

300 

1,022 

920 

674 

910 

454 

852 

627 

403 

1 

2,053 

1,001 

9 

4 

13 

3,385 

3 

4 

7 

1,92!) 

18 

19 

37 

961 

850 

6G3 

399 

1,702 

Q 

3,707 

22 

1,313 

6 

4 

10 

812' 

■1,491 

1,527 

500 

6,726 

2,915 

147 

1,491 

803  | 
258 

3  295  | 

724 

242 

3,431  , 
1,466 

0 

4 

13 

1, 510 

8 

8 

16 

516 

136 

140 

276  : 

7,092 

1,449 

26 

22 

3,903 

48  | 

147 

1,376 
428  . 

1  080 

1,352 

485 

1  040 

2, 728 
913 

23 

27 

50  | 

2, 778 

Felicity . . .. 

19 

24 

43  | 

956 

Franklin . . . . . 

. do . 

2, 120 

14 

13 

27  j 

2j  147 

Goshen  . . , . . . . 

017  | 
837 

911  ! 
738 

1,828  i 
1, 575 

2 

2 

"  4 

1,832 

tTnclfflon  .  _  _ _ .. _ 

1 

1 

1,576 

da 

130  | 

130 

Miami 

. .  J .  da  _ 

1  549 

1  446 

2, 995 

2,095 

Monroe  .  . . . 

853  1 
224 
123  1 

839  i 

3, 692  i 

2 

1 

3  | 

1,693 

-  -  _ 

209 
134  i 

433 

257 

1 

'  1  1 

431 

Jlfrnint  0  Brawl ,  ...  . ,  _ _ 

. do. . 

257 

TCrtvSlln  . . . . . . . 

. . do . 

190 

213 

403 

357 

1 

1  i 

404 

176 

181 

337 

New  Richmond . . . . 

917 

494 
890  | 

861 

465 

X,  778 

196 

237 

433 

2,211 

Ohio . . . 

959 

68 

06 

124 

1,033 

_ _ 

893 

59 

74 

1,783 

109 

139 

X 

1 

1,754 

Paint  Plrtfisunt. . •. . . 

50 

5 

1 

6 

115 

65  ; 

849 

139 

Stone  Lick . . . . 

832 

1,  681 

5 

5 

10  1 

1,601 

. do . . 

785  ! 

959 

727  : 

919 

1,512 

1,878 

1  , 

1  ! 

1, 513 

WttHhingt.on ............................ 

1 

1 

1,879 

27 

29 

Off 

2,<£4 

Wlthunuvlllo . 

"Wayne  . . . . 

Aduma . 

. do . 

. do . 

Clinton . 

109 

:  818 

472 

118 

796 

433 

'227 

1,614 

905 

3 

8 

46 

3 

9 

25 

6 

17 

71  .  j 

233 

1,631 

976 

553 

BlTmtoT . 

. d0 . 

289 

. .  J . 

114 

C'JntewUto  . 

. do . 

54 

60 

r . 

120 

Chester . 

Clark . 

. do . 

. do . 

566 

1,033 

560 

i  947 

120 

1, 126 

1, 980 

53 

38 

50 

41 

103 

79 

1,229 

2,059 
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STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Oontimied. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

f  COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

STUCK  COLO  HKD. 

| 

ar. 

J  F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

1  Total, 

Tiverton . 

434 

j 

417 

471 

.  -.1 

Virginia . . . 

513 

984 

184 

Warsaw . . . 

. do . 

102 

82 

441 

108 

West  Carlisle . A . 

us 

223 

998 

White  Eyes . 

490 

508 

Auburn . 

530 

487 

1, 017 

14 

1 

15 

1 

29 

Chatfield . . .  ... 

743 

550 

687 

568 

1, 430 
1, 118 

Cranberry . 

Crestline . . 

Dallas . 

228 

60 

1,016 

814 

037 

178 

CO 

948 

797 

858 

406 

129 

1, 905 

1, 611 
1,795 

Be  Kalb . 

Qaliott . . . 

Holmes . 

Liberty . 

4 

1 

d 

8 

1 

634 

112 

476 

630 

109 

468 

1, 611 
1,264 

Kt;w  Washington ...» . 

321 

544 

Sandusky ...... . 

14 

14 

28 

Texas . . . 

Todd . 

290 

307 

566 

5G1 

532 

1, 093 

549 

546 

SO 

743 

1,095 

29 

1,524 

1,089 

1, 024 

781 

Brieksville . . . 

501 

535 

528 

499 

5  ; 

4 

9 

Chagrin  Falla . 

2,662 

744 

2,687 

5, 349 

6 

83 

3 

9 

8 

105 

Cleveland — 1st  ward . 

fid  ward . 

3,330 

2  401 

4, 724 

G 

82 

3d  ward . . 

3,073 

1,445 

2,411 

3,400 
1,285 
.  2  937 

4,478 

2,730 

5, 368 

37 

48 

8 

85 

42 

208 

57 

168  : 

4th ward . .  . 

34 

5th  ward . . . . 

6th  ward . . .  . 

7th  ward... . 

2377 

3,333 

1,056 

2414 

3,403 

1,085 

4, 791 
6,796 
2,141 
2,233 

29 

88 

108 

28 

80 

8th  ward .  1 

9th  ward... . 

1,125 

1,108 

9 

13 

8 

8 

17 

SI 

10th  ward . 

1,770 

1,803 

3,633 

3 

13  ' 

3 

14 

27 

3 

11th  ward . 

1,280 

1,010 

1,256 

1,573 

2,542 

Total  Cleveland . 

3, 182 

2 

1 

Dover . . . 

20, 805 

633 

21,813 

640 

42, 618 

411 

088 

71)0 

East  Cleveland  ......... 

Euclid . 

1,491 

934 

1, 510 

3,001 

5 

3 

2 

8 

G 

7 

11 

10 

Independence. . . . . 

Mayfield . 

901 

748 

1,649 

1 

(J 

a 

14 

Middleburg . 

566 

1,332 

513 

1, 079  . 

Kewburj? . 

1,241 

2,573 

11 

1  . 

1 

1  . 

8 

Iff 

1 

a 

1 

Olmutead . 

1,485 

736 

1,324 

2,809 

Orange .  1 

676 

1,412 

1,094 

1 

Parma . 

....  .do 

505 

739 

529 

Roekport .  i 

741 

1,480  . 

Hoy  alton . 

_ ilct. . 

936 

857 

1,793  .. 

8«taw .  |  . 

655 

642 

1,297  .. 

Stnwgsxilie . 

493 

516 

1,009  .. 

Wammrvflle .  !  ,  . 

471 

487 

958  .. 

Adams . .  j 

A%m . 

Brawn .......  ! 

Dariso . 

812 

888 

290 

741 

864 

246 

1,553 

1,753 

536  .. 

1  . 
2 

l 

1 

3 

Prautkiin... 

Gsraan . .  1 

746 

508 

491 

652 

475 

1,066  .. 
1,398  .. 
983  .. 

Hamsrm. .  1 

681 

1, 358 

929 

658 

1, 299 

875 

1,339 

2,657 

1,804 

181 

9 

4 

165 

5 

5 

346 

14 

o 

m) 

mi 


m 

fla* 

m 

J77 
1,  017 


i,ns 


I,  Wifi 
i.  mi 
i,  mi 
i  m 
a,  utts 


i,  im 

i,  oor» 

i,  m 
i,  im 
1.021 
r#(  :m 


411,417 
1,5>H4 
nrmi 
1,  76!) 

1,  (Kill 
1,070 
S,  592 

2,  010 
MM 
1,005 
itm 
it  71)11 
1, 007 
1,000 

DM 
1, 554 
1, 755 
53(i 

1,  tilili 

1,00b 

005 

1,085 

2,  071 
1,813 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &G. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

699 

G41 

1, 340 

3 

3 

6 

1,340 

344 

‘722 

722 

4G7 

1, 015 

1,015 

436 

904 

2 

2 

906 

. do . 

359 

732 

9 

7 

16 

748 

454 

914 

914 

837 

■\T„n  Tl 

912 

912 

WnhaJh  0U . 

542 

542 

1,331 

29 

37 

C6 

1,397 

788 

1,633 

10 

9 

19 

1,652 

C25 

625 

754 

754 

700 

69L 

1,391 

4 

4 

8 

1,399 

465 

426 

891 

2 

2 

4 

895 

TT’iamiAi* 

1,180 

1, 180 

910 

. 

910 

373 

771 

16 

11 

27 

798 

391 

391 

663 

603 

1,266 

14 

9 

23 

1, 289 

770 

770 

908 

908 

015 

915 

740 

1,392 

1,393 

594 

1,980 

10 

7 

17 

1,303 

1,181 

1, 181 

612 

496 

1,109 

9 

18 

27 

1, 138 

1907 

3,860 

11 

18 

29 

3, 88!) 

1,126 

1,130 

, 

1,289 

do 

075 

675 

Liberty  . . . . 

608 

562 

a,  170 

3 

5 

8 

1,178 

do 

512 

512 

Orange . . . . 

. do . . 

511 

468 

979 

3 

8 

11 

990 

,  do  --- 

585 

548 

1, 133 

1,133 

T>n,.fnr 

536 

043 

1,079 

1, 079 

684 

658 

1, 342 

1,342 

813 

70$ 

1,571 

5 

3 

8 

1,579 

Tlinmpson _ _ .  _ 

439 

020 

423 

862 

5 

3 

8 

870 

do 

47G 

09 G 

996 

Troy . . . 

457 

441 

898 

1 

1 

2 

900 

Tloi'Mn 

868 

649 

1, 717 

1,717 

i  ' 

780 

783 

1,563 

1,563 

*0 

604 

476 

1, 080 

1,080 

TT,ir.nti 

d« 

877 

1, 744 

1,  744 

Tflinmi 

do 

282 

195 

477 

477 

Jlargaretta . . . . . . 

974 

880 

!  1, 854 

18 

20 

38’ 

1,892. 

f.  '  . 

931 

1,899 

1,899 

Oxford . 

do 

818 

669 

1, 487 

1,487 

Perkins . . . . . 

724  - 

695 

1,419 

6 

11 

17 

1, 436 

Portland . . . . 

197 

191 

388 

3 

7 

10 

398 

Sandusky . , . 

4,115 

424 

4,209 

376 

8, 324 

36 

48 

84 

8, 409 

800 

800 

Amanda- 

Fairfield 

865 

836 

1,701 

1 

1 

1,702 

1,2B0 

1,183 

2,463 

8 

10 

18 

2,481 

Tloom 

do 

1, 097 

1,128 

2,225 

2,  225 

Clear  Creek-,. . . . ! 

. do . . . 

"  983 

915 

1,898 

2 

5 

7 

1,  905 

Greenfield . , . . 

1,035 

1,004  | 

2,019 

33 

9 

22 

2,  011 

Hocking  . ....... _ ................. 

953  | 

851 

1, 804 

19 

19 

38 

1, 842 

30  an  castor  City . . . 

2,027 

1, 483 

2, 135 

4,163 

66 

75 

14i 

4, 303 

liberty... . . . 

.  .  rln  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

1, 463 

2,946 

1 

1 

2,947 

TVfndisnu 

d*> 

614 

574 

1, 18 8 

1,188 

1  073 

1,045 

2,118 

2, 118 

lUcldaml . . . . . . 

703 

722 

1,425 

8 

18 

26 

1,451 

i|  kIi  fi,(' p]v . , 

f|Q  _ _ _  _ 

1,073 

1,102 

2, 175 

2,175 

Violet  . . , . ; . 

_ do... . . . . . 

1,017 

1,123 

1,011 

1,011 

2,028  j 

1 

1 

2 

2,030 

"Wnlnut _ 

do  _ it _ i . 

2,129 

1 

1 

2,130 

Con  card . 

Fayette . . . 

j  531 

.470 

1,033 

1  6 

5 

j  11 

1,044 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


Crosby . .. . 

Delhi . . . 

Greene . . . f . do. . 


Harrison . 

Miami . 

Mill  Creek . .* . 

Reading . . . , . 

Spencer. . 

Springfield . * . 

Slorrs . . . ..... . 

Sycamore . . 

SyinmcB . .. . 

White  Water . 

Alien . . . 

Amanda . . . . 

Rig  Lick . . 

lilancbard . . . I . do. 


do.. 


.do.. 


do.. 


do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


do.. 


.do.. 


Cuw 


..do.. 


do.... 


Hardin . . 


Delaware . ...#| . do, 

Eagle . . . 

Jackson . . . 

Liberty . 

Madison . 

Marion . . 

Orange . . . . 

Fleiwmt. . . 

L’niton . . 

Van  Bureu . 

WasIiiiigto:iA^gJ, . 

Blanchard . . 

IJnek . . . 

Dudley . . . 

Goslioa . 

Hale . 

Jackson . 

Kimtoa . 

Liberty . 

Lynn .  ’ 

McDonald . , 

Marion . 

Pleasant. . „ . . 

Roundhead . 

Taylor  Creek . 

Washington . . . 

Archer . . 

Athens . 

Cadis . 

Franklin . . . 

Freeport . 

Guram . . . 

Greene . „ . 

Monroe . . 

Moorefield  . . . . 

Xortli... . .  ^ 

Xottittgham . ' . . 

ttwabey . . . 

Short  Creek . 

Stack  . . . 


.....do. . . . 


I . do . ‘ 

. do... . 

I . do.... . 


■ . do . 

Harrison . . . 
. do . . 


....do . 


Rartlow .. 


Fisa, Rock 
Fpws«1hj3b  ..... 

Hardson . 

Liberty  ....... 

Markm ....... 


. do.... . 

. do .  ^ 

. do . *' 

. do . . . 

. do... . . .  ^ 

. do. . 

. do.. . 

. .  ''*"1 

. do . . 

. do........ . 

Henry . . . . 

. . T44 . 

. do . 

- — do . . 

. do.... .  . . 

. do . 

><»•.. do..... . 


3,013 

i,  m 


m 

776 

1,350 

1,  m 
i,m 
1,070 
1,840 
1,577 
1, 107 
1,173 
2, 073 
1,050 
1,003 
1,833 
703 
1, 124 


WHITE. 

M. 

F. 

Totul. 

nr. 

F, 

j  ThImI. 

578 

5(34 

1,  142 

19 

2.1 

40  | 

1, 414 

1, 27B 

2,  0H7 

H 

fi 

13 

2,290 

,  2,115 

4,-495 

II 

in 

21 

G75 

001 

1,33(3 

3 

•1 

7 

812 

742 

1,554 

72 

02 

151 

7,200 

0, 374 

13,  634 

02 

11H 

*  win 

COG 

010 

1, 225 

4 

1: 

5 

1,  ill  ,5 

1, 2113 

S,  548 

a 

2 

1 

2,  074 

2,578 

5,  252 

142 

154 

2!  lit 

2, 001 

1,844 

0,  815 

10 

7 

17 

1,722 

1,  084 

'  a,  400 

8 

13 

lit 

509 

538 

1,  107 

691 

705 

1,  0110 

16 

i) 

2!> 

519 

490 

1, 009 

734 

736 

1, 470 

637 

OH) 

1, 250 

606 

555 

1, 101  . 

. | 

431 

42!) 

800  . 

600 

590 

1, 11)0 

10 

in 

715 

650 

1,371  . 

| 

1,216  I 

1,23(3 

2, 453 

7 

9 

15 

614 

658 

1, 273  . 

I 

Kim 
V^N 
13.  ¥il 

i . 

*\  :*h< 

3,  vs 

1,  lit? 

1,  -m 

I,  H1I 
Viiii 

1,  itrl 

ml 

1,  w;.u 

$?,  in;* 

1,  n,Hl 
till 
1,  itni 


i,  cel 
713 
i,  ms 


1,612 
I,  M0 


7vU 

57fl 

1,410 

i,  an: 

t,  070 

1,  swo 

1,577 
i,  m 
1, m 

1, 073 
1,000 
L,  1)1)3 
1, 837 
783 
1, 121 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


Ridgefield . 

Ripley . 

Sherman . . 

'  Townsend . 

Wakoman _ - 

Bloomfield . 

Franklin 

Hamilton . 

Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

Liberty . 

Lick . 

Madison . 

Milton . 

Scioto . 

■Washington  .... 
Brush  Creek.... 
Cross  Creek  .... 

Island  Creek _ 

Knox . . 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Richmond . 

Ross . . 

Salem . . 

Saline .......... 

Smithflold . . 

Springfield 

Steubenville.... 

Warren . 

Wayne . . 

Wells . 

Berlin . 

Brown. . 

Butler . 

Clay . 

Clinton . 

College . 

Frcidericktown.. 

Gambler . . 

Harrison . 

HUltor . 

Howard . . 

Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

Liberty . . 

Middieburg . 

Milford . . 

Miller..,. . 

Mouroo . 

Morgan _ ..... 

Morris . 

Mount  Vernon .. 

Pika.,, . 

Pleasant 

Union . 

Wayne  ........ 

Concord _ .... 

Kir  titled 

Lelloy.,... _ 

Madison . . 

Mentor . 

PamesvilLe ..... 

Perry  ......... 

Willoughby .... 

Akl......  ..... 

Decatur....... 

Elizabeth . . 

Fayette . . 

Hamilton  ...... 


1, 067 
1,170 


1,001 

1,026 


1, 210 
781 
1,372 


1, 128 
1,246 
1,240 
1,  534 
1, 107 
1,  750 
1,433 
023 
088 
2,052 
1,240 
1,204 
2,068 

2.196 
1,484 
1,050 

705 
1,563 
1, 630 
1,486 
1,429 
690 
861 
1,120 

1.197 
1,824 

750 
5,983 
1,796 
I,G5S 
1, 449 
1,  011 
1, 342 
726 
1, 101 


808 
953 
1,458 
1, 215 
1,037 
1,083 
093 
1,085 


1, 006 
4,163 
1,551 


1,229 
884 
2,836 
1, 613 
2,649 
1,254 
1,719 
1,409 
945 
2,G83 
1,263 
1,079 


1,128 

1,247 

1,531 

I, 115 

J. 43I 


2,058 
1,393 
1,  £67 

s.m 
2,365 
1,431 
1,050 
703 
1,583 
1,633 
1, 4s7 

j  tm 


1,107 

U33 

750 

0,151 

1,7^7 

1,731 

I, 452 

J, 0U 
1,313 

726 

1,103 


1.458 

1,215 

1,017 

l.fc'd 


a.*® 

1, U3 

2,  GTC 
1,254 
1,721 
1,425 

Oi' 

*»79B 

1,50 

1,102 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE, 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

|  3T. 

Total, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,740 

I,  833 

3,573 

53 

65 

118 

418 

425 

843 

5 

3 

8 

831 

843 

786  : 

1,  628 

G55 

501 

1,  248 

4 

10 

14 

838 

TOC 

1, 1304 

10 

05 

44 

1,038 

801 

838 

777 

1,015 

25 

23 

48 

623 

585 

1,208 

a 

9 

20 

■Washington . 

538 

457 

905 

11 

13 

24 

1,019 

Windsor.. . . 

870 

812 

1, 682 
1,012 

4 

3 

7 

1,689 

1, 213 

J1 

583 

1,141 

1 

I 

431 

393 

817 

1  , 

i 

-pfml 

612 

1,242 

452 

916 

1,  272  ‘  j 
1,  383 ' 

5 

5 

10 

1,282 

717  . 

672  ' 

1, 380 

1 

1 

2 

GOD 

570 

.1,181 

1 

1 

2 

1,183 

550 

1, 371 

902  | 

G58 

1, 296 

•  t 

TUpir^iin  ' 

896 

1, 137 

2,320 

4,  570 

57 

48 

105 

4,675 

1,310 

Hew  ton . . . . . 

1,310 

Pfirry  _  _ rr _ 

r]f\ 

1, 134 

St.  Alhnnn _ _ , _ r . 

do 

1 

1 

X,  381 

Union _ _ _ L _ T _ , _ 

......do  . 

1,  042 

984 

2, 026 

5 

4 

9 

2,035 

Washington . 

G76  ; 

724 

1, 400 

6 

3 

8 

1, 408 

BeUefontaine  . . . . 

T jftgan _ _ _ ....  _ 

1,223 

308 

1,252 

303 

2,475  , 

56 

GS 

124 

2, 5D9 

Rlnnnifie]d _ _ _ .  r .  r 

do ,  - 1  • 

611  ! 

611 

Boko’s  Creek . . . 

548 

520 

1,068 

9 

■  8  ‘ 

17 

1,085 

East  Liberty _ _ _ „ . 

_ da ... _ .  „ ,  _ 

104 

|  D2 

196 

196 

TTnrfinrm  .  .  ...  .. 

do 

4G2 

450 

912 

912 

Jefferson  . . . . 

70G 

GG9 

1,375 

63 

63 

126 

1,{J01 

Lake  ............ _ _ _ _ 

279 

245 

524 

7  j 

9 

16 

5-10 

Liberty . . . . 

. do . . . 

295 

297 

592 

1 

2 

3 

595 

McArthur  . . . . . . 

040 

016 

1,262  j 

9 

7 

16 

l,  278 

Miami . . 

GG9 

654 

1, 323 

1 

1 

1, 324 

Mouroe. . . . 

573 

538 

1,  111 

96 

92 

188 

1, 299 

420 

416 

494 

914 

15 

U 

26  | 

940 

Pleasant _ 

do 

422 

838 

838 

Richland . 

..do 

592 

558  | 

1, 150 

9 

4 

13 

1,163 

Rush  Creek. . . . . . . . . . . 

905 

904  ■ 

1,809 

35 

26 

Cl 

1,870 

Stokes . . . . . . 

333 

360 

254 

369 

587 

12 

17 

29 

616 

Union _  _  _ 

do 

729 

729 

do 

341 

340  1 

6S1 

681 

West  Liberty . . . # _ r 

439 

450  | 

889 

16 

11 

27 

916 

471 

497  , 

963 

3 

4 

7 

975 

Zanea field . . . 

_ .do . .  ... _ _ _ 

165 

965 

162  ; 

327 

1 

1 

328 

AmhfiMt.... _ T _ . _ ,  ... 

917  1 

1,882 

1,977 

1,882 

do . . . 

1  020 

957  | 

1,977 

Black  River.... _ _ _ _ 

404 

383 

787 

787 

Brighton  _ 

340 

646 

646 

Ttrnivnhetm _  _ 1T , 

do 

658 

306  '  j 
597  | 

1,255 

1, 255 

darn  den _ r_..,.v,..., 

do. . 

515 

519  j 

1, 034 

1, 034 

Carlisle . . . . 

-  r  „  dO  r  •  i 

632 

568 

1  631 

568 

1, 263 

5 

5 

10 

1,273 

Columbia . . 

...  .do . . . . . 

1, 136 

1, 136 

"  dg 

600 

606 

1, 206 

1, 206 

Elyria. . . . . 

777 

819 

1,596 

10 

7 

17 

1, 613 

Crafton . . . . 

1  dO  nr  r  -  r  tt  •  "  ,  «  n  - 

595 

570 

1, 165 

lt  165 

Henrietta . . . 

590 

533  i 

1,123 

i  9 

11 

20 

1,  J  43 

49 


386 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


Malaga . I  Monroe.. 


Ohio  .. 


..do.. 


Perry . . . j . do.. 

Salem . . . . . . do.. 

Seneca . . . j . .do.. 

Summit . 

S unbury  . 

Switzerland . . 

Washington . 

Wayne . . . 

Woodaficlil . . . 

Butler . 


Clay . 

Dayton— 1st  ward.. 
2d  ward . . 
3d  ward . . 
4  th  ward . . 
5th  ward . . 
6th  ward . . 


Total  Dayton.. 

Gorman . 

Germantown . 

Harrison . 

Jackson . 

Jefferson  . . . 

Madison . 

Mad  River . 

Miami . 

Miami  City . . . 

Miamishurg . . 

Perry . 

Randolph . 

Van  Huron . . . . 

Washington . 

Wayuo . . . 

Bloom . 

Bristol . 

Center  . . 

Deerfield . 

Homer . . 

Malta . 

Manchester . . . 

Marion . 

McConnellBrille . 

Meigsvillo . . . 

Morgan . 

Penn . . . 

Union . 

Windsor. . . . 

York . 

Bennington . 

Canaan.. . 

Cardington . 

Chester . 

Congress . . . . .. 

Pranklin . . . . 

Gilead . . 

Harmony . . . 

Lincoln . . . 

Mt.  Gilead . . . 

Morth  Bloomfield . . . 

Perry . 

Peru . . 

South  Bloomfield . 

Troy . 

Washington.. . . . 

Westfield . . . 

Adams . . 


..do.. 


..do.. 


..do.. 


..do.. 


.....do _ 

Morrow . . 

. do — 

. do — 


..do.. 


667 
386 
1, 123 
1,153 
1, 173 
1, 185 
1,405 
2, 107 
2,178 
1,  618 


9, 666 
850 
737 
1, 258 
044 
1,048 
041 
1,024 
1,508 


1, 031 
1, 031 


657 
413 
1,005 
1,104 
1,  ODE) 
1, 383 
1,358 
2, 260 
2,320 


1, 015 
1, 045 


FltEE  COLORED. 


1,  670 
2,17(1 
1,315 
1,051 
X,  406 
1,070 
1.360 
1,344 
1,554' 
1,324 
700 
2, 271 
2,257 


4,507 
3, 328 


20,081 
1,666 
1, 438 
2, 477 
1,813 
1,  001 

1,  842 

2,  000 
2,870 

707 

1,  630 
2,046 

2,  076 
1,  722 
2, 074 
1, 170 
1,136 
1,634 
1,  507 

1,  240 

2,  008 

1,813 

736 
2,092 
1,  486 
1,433 
633 
1,319 
1, 815 
2t  157 
1,103 
1,073 
1, 831 
1,  DOB 
1,427 
1,  5C3 
1,336 
1, 154 
1,007 
1,025 
783 
1,303 
-  1,1*27 
1,070 
1,289 
696 
1,099 
1,432 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

H. 

930 

. do . 

890 

760 

707 

951 

1,559 

874 

377 

261 

433 

412 

113 

263 

938 

'  153 

|  282 

. do . 

1  729 

Rdry . 

. do . 

549 

477 

453 

337 

669 

540 

704 

569 

493 

1, 142 

820 

2, 231 

907 

Perry . . . 

424 

Plvmnnth 

. do . . . . 

876 

StmrluBky  . .  ....  . 

. do . . . 

358 

043 

/In 

Shelby . 

496 

Springfield . . 

889 

Trov  . .  . 

789 

Washington . . 

806 

Weller . 

. do . 

619 

Worthington. . . . 

1,010 

EuiuhrifJgfi . . 

Boss . 

318 

Buckskin  . . . . .  . . 

. do . . . 

1,  063 

ChiHicothe . 

3, 30G 

fJalfirnfn. . . . ..  . 

G15 

Concord  _ _ _  _ ... 

. do _ ; . . . . . 

1, 101 

Deerfield .  .... 

669 

Frankfort . . . 

244 

Franklin 

429 

dn  ........  .  . 

1,000 

HarriKnn . 

_ do . 

533 

Huntington  . . . . 

1, 074 

Jefferson . . . 

431 

Liberty . . . 

703 

paiut . 

591 

Paxton . .  . . 

475 

Scioto  . . . . . . 

932 

Springfield 

dn  ... _ _ _ 

'  527 

Twin . . 

1, 185 

1, 133 

Bellville . 

Sandusky . . . . 

1,144 

Clyde . 

. do . 

347 

Fremont.  .  . 

„  do  . . 

1,794 

Green  Greek-  _ 

937 

Jackson . . t .... . 

765 

•MfwTidnn 

470 

Rim 

dn  ..  ............ 

4S3 

Riley . . . 

625 

FREE  COLORED, 


1,  071 
3,  009 


1, 181 
1,  057 
1,  034 


1,  810 
1,738 
1,507 
1,415 
1, 800 
3, 153 
1,  G93 
754 
495 


1,374 
1,  047 


683 
G25 
1, 3G0 
1,  050 
1, 404 
1,123 
1,025 
S3, 388 
1,  080 
4,  5GS 


1,  705 
825 
1,770 
GS8 
1,  223 
1,000 
1,  750 
1,047 
1,797 
1,201 
1,997 
045 
2, 134 
0,  915 
1,288 
2,123 
1,281 
471 
810 
1,958 
1,  025 
3, 099 
831 
1, 344 
1,170 


2,  306 
2, 190 
2, 178 
701 
3,492 
1,825 
1,478 


1, 842 
1,738 
1,  £07 
1,424 
1,  890 
3,106 
1, 093 
754 
405 


1, 374 
1, 047 


625 
X,  360 
1, 050 
1, 404 
1,123 
1, 025 
2, 3S8 
1, 086 
4,581 
963 
1, 765 
825 
1,771 
688 
1, 222 
1, 003 
1,756 
1,548 
1,797 
1,201 
1,997 
679 
2, 306 
7, 626 
1,288 
2, 284 
1,304 
551 

883  . 

1, 990 
1,025 
2, 251 
909 
1, 415 
1,220 
1,016 
2, 093 
1, 050 
2, 540 
2, 632 
2,188 
701 
3,510 
1,82S 
1  478 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES 

WHITE. 

FIUSE  COLOrtEU.  * 

AL 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F.  |  Total. 

CPA 

714 

** 

Bundy . 

. do . 

r3 

1*800 

■ . i . 

Tiiricumirna . 

. do . . . 

1  TTfS 

1  fro 

o’  i-y 

Washington . . . 

. do . . . 

1,034 

C89 

2,023 

4 

5 

9 

Akron . . . 

Summit . . . 

1,  C71 

3,782 

3, 453 

11 

13 

24 

. do . 

. do . 

rn7 

rn- 

Cfjjiiiiy . 

033 

r-t 

Cuyahoga  Falls - . - . 

713 

775 

1.-K3 

10 

18 

28 

G31 

' 

......do . 

T-r 

432 

T 

llidillcbiuy . . . 

. do . 

:eo 

370 

7C!> 

1 

3 

4 

. do . . . 

. do . 

1,310 

i 

Portage . . . . . 

. do . 

G5fl  ' 

002 

1,318 

G 

4 

10 

Spring  tk-ld . . . ... . 

910  " 

o-A 

895 

1,811 

2 

2 

4 

15 

557 

“'ll 

CSC 

i’i4 

131 

r 

52G 

523 

Bristol . . . 

JZ. 

. d(j . ; 

Fowler . - . 

lfn 

CrllritUVUS  .. . 

'. .  t _ do _ r . r _ 

430 

400 

830 

Hartford . . . .  . 

035 

CGO 

IIow  land . . . 

431) 

431 

870 

Tin  hoard . . . . . 

. do . . . . . 

038 

053 

3,291 

7 

10 

510 

490 

1  1, 009 

Ivin  mm  m  ...... _ 

510 

400 

970 

..do.  ...  . 

OSH 

Gill 

1, 307 

Lard  site  tvn _  _ 

480 

493 

989 

Muera.  _ . . . r, 

. do . 

402 

403 

930 

Mesopotamia . . . 

! . do . . . . 

388 

409 

807 

3 

1 

4 

1 . do. . . . . . . 

713 

779 

1,492 

1 

3 

Rmiffiingtmi  . .  , , 

do 

459 

894 

(]n 

473 

400 

481 

954 

Vienna _ ,.  . 

do 

484 

944 

Warren . . 

1, 174 

1,178 

2,353 

27 

23 

50 

Wcnthersfield  . . 

rip  -  -  ,  -  _  _ -  - _ 

1,039 

1, 423 

3, 0G2 

1 

1 

Auburn  . . 

Tuscarawas  --  _  _  t _ _ 

715 

GD8 

1,413 

IillCltS  . . 

047 

650 

1,303 

CltilSll  Dovpf _ rf 

do 

004 

G79  i 

1, 343 

Clay . .  .... 

do 

083 

1  070 

715  , 

1, 398 

Dover. . 

1, 084 

20  ; 

2,154 

2 

o 

Eautprn't 

42 

Fairfield' 

429 

844 

Franklin  .... 

do 

014 

500 

G5 

1,174 

(xihnora  _  .  . 

60 

125 

floslipn 

do 

2, 090 

i  2,021 

4,  U1 

Jefferson  . . 

545 

5U 

1, 050 

Lawrence . . . . 

. do.. . . . . 

774 

710 

1,484 

1 

4 

5 

Mill . . 

423 

413 

1  800 

17 

.15 

32 

New  flomprstnwn  . . 

do 

2S3 

45 

294 

577 

Newtown  .......  ... 

/In 

44 

89 

490 

458 

948 

Perry 

514 

529 

1,043 

Rush . . . . . . 

548 

531 

1,069 

i 

1 

i,  sea 
2,392 
1, 0*14 

i,soo 

2, 176 
2,032 
3,477 
1,  IG3 
1,202 
1,323 
1,3(53 
1, 51tj 
1,820 
1,685 
800 
710 


1,328 
1,053 
1, 815 
091 
1,  C8G 
1, 141 
1, 177 
843 
1,049 
1, 120 
1,218 


1,301 
1, 009 


954 

944 

8,402 

3,003 

1,413 

1,303 

1,343 

1,398 

2,156 

42 

844 


4,111 
1,  056 
1. 489 


1, 043 
1,070 


50 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  AC. 


[IKE  COLORED. 


Grand  View  ... 

Hnrmnr .  • . 

In dependence . . 
Lawrence . 


3IiU’k*tt:i . 

Newport .... 

Palmer . 

Salem . 

Union . . 

Warren . . 

Waterford . . . 
Watertown . . 

Wesley . 

Baughman. . . 

Canaan . 

Chester . 

Ciilppuwn  .... 

Clinton  _ _ 

Congress . 

East  Union . . . 

Franklin . 

Greene . 

Milton . 

Paint . . 

Plain . 

Salt  Creel;.... 
Sugar  Creek- . 

Wayne . 

Wooster . 

Brady . 

Bridgewater . . 

Bryan . 

Center, . 

Flore  n  co . 

Jefferson . 

Madison . 

Mill  Creek.... 
North  West- . . 

Pulaski . 

Saint  Joseph. . 
♦Springfield  — 

Superior . . 

Bloom . . 

Center . 

Freedom . . 

Henry . 

Jackson  . 

Lake . . 


..do.. 


..do.. 


Liberty . . 

Middleton . . 

Milton . „ . 

Montgomery . . . 

Perry . - . 

Perry  sburg . 

Plain . . . . . | . do.. 


Portage . . . . do. 

Troy . 


..do.. 


Washington . . 

Webster . .  ] . do. .. ... 

WeHton . .....j . do . . 

Antrim . . . . . . j  Wyaudott . . 

Crane . . . ......  J . do . 

Crawford. . j . do . 


1,204 
621) 
1,  I'M 


082 

841 
1, 581) 
1,880 

1.204 
1, 507 
1,  625 
1,327 
1, 043 
•1,230 
i,  m 

018 
1,527 
1,470 
1,000 
2,005 
1,373 
1,284 
2,006 
1, 867 
1,001 
2, 407 

I,  310 

2.205 

J,  G07 
1,308 
2,305 
1,428 
1,400 
2, 003 
1,700 
2,133 
1, 132 
3,344 
1,820 
1, 040 
1, 064 
1,432 
1, 310 
1,586 

000 

079 
1, 137 
1, 104 
1,242 
1,451 
1,396 
1, 108 


652 

675 

1,575 

1,292 

1,491 

1,300 

863 


890 
671 
1, 359 
1,245 
1,268 
1, 626 


687 
841 
1,589 
1,801 
1,206 
1,507 
1,627 
1,327 
lf  043 
4,323 
1,824 
618 
1,527 
1.47C 
1,71a 
2,019 
1,406 
1, 50-1 
2,006 
1,  889 
1, 991 
2,497 
1, 310 
2,265 
1,807 
1, 308 
2,305 
1,428 
1, 490 
2,063 
1,707 

2.138 
1, 133 
3,301 
1, 826 
1,040 
1,064 
1,  432 
1,  319 
1,586 

966 

979 

1. 138 
1, 194 

1, 451 
1, 396 
1,198 
892 
971 


652 
G75 
1,575 
1,292 
1, 494 
1, 300 
883 


899 
071 
1, 339 
1, 245 
1,278 
1,626 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  *C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

|  free  colored. 

Atfflivfrit**. 

M. 

l  F* 

Total. 

ir. 

X\ 

Total. 

C33 

570 

1,237 

^  7 

3 

It) 

3,  *M7 

(itfl 

w’“,  '  1 

330 

c:>:i 

. do 

SW7 

ViHid 

515 

1, 008 

3 

^  l« 

l,i*p 

310  ! 

S73 

533 

.j,m  1 

1 

5G7 

500 

495 

4o7 

1,  MB 
937 

0 

2 

fcl 

I'hi-t 

ymochteo . . . j 

C47 

927 

1, 071 

pper  $&nda~ky . I 

£02 

797 

1, 599 

. i 

i  I 

Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


US 

ITEI> 

STATES. 

FOUEICrX  COUNTUIES. 

p 

i 

$ 

COUXTIE8. 

j 

a 

£ 

g 

; 

! 

1 

ji 

U) 

M. 

i 

; 

|  i,i. 

1\ 

■Total 

II. 

j  F. 

jTotsl 

rH 

]  j.r. 

F. 

J  Total. 

M.  F, 

jTotu 

H 

,l-\ 

ToCt 

7J 

(■:, 

wttos  .. 

i  ;■  :;:;5 

39,033 

31 

j 

or> 

i 

j  21 

4G 

19,700 

3G3 

543 

A'1®* . 

;  ii,  -r;r> 

17,521 

I  1(i 

14 

!  24 

23 

i  93 

40 

17,2)1 

909 

CSS 

1,591 

1,594 

I!',  IF- 

AtlJsad . 

30,1  lit  J 

23, 493 

2 

1  o 

g 

***■» . 

JA  U9 

S3,  CSS 

4 

1 

i  5 

12 

j  Q 

29 

S3,  111 

GOD 

834 

3,763 

.1,793 

31,  PI+ 

AUUi“ . 

2o,rioa 

j  07 

23 

C3 

153 

j  1C3 

351 

£:}, 

308 

201 

693 

yi,  33.1 

IMru/jat . 

! 

3n.;::s 

;  sj 

21 

:  « 

9 

j  K. 

19 

11,  g:)2 

1,  BSD 

1,  (MG 

3, 585 

La.  I.'O 

'A  ’ 

204 

:  573 

2 17 

;  SCI 

431 

31,529 

1,137 

951 

5, 078 

*>  ft-,') 

,T!( 

. . 

;  i-Ui-t 

571 

:::;> 

740 

COJ 

j  173 

373 

£7,575 

l,  m 

a,  ski 

O  r.j.^ 

<Fa'ivU . : 

i ] 

l3,  *:g> 

2JJ 

27J 

413 

K3 

103 

311 

£9, 193 

3, 753 

2,  tso 

G,  (M2 

11,  i:« 

3.\  iM3 

•‘  •r  *  *J 

34 

WJ 

I  3 

S 

5 

l!,7iO 

559 

441) 

978 

l.\  7JM 

CtalF^.....! 

Ckrauut . | 

€!i«r.iO.. . i 

ColumMasn . . .  .1 

Coaboeton . J 

Crawford . | 

Cajatwja . i 

Darke . ! 

IHGiil 
34,  c-U 

f’f8 

217 
140  j 
211  | 

103 

220 

394 

410 

110 

190 

517 

131 

so:\ 

323 

241 

5  J,  470 

1, 563 
1, 4G5 

040 
1, 60S 
1,098 

1,413 
3, 868 
2, 563 

....  1 

1  .... 

1  .... 

1 

1 

a 

u 

1,413 

6V:t 
W,  390 
M3,  (Tj 

14, 753 
11,229 
10,  WO 

Si«. 

in,  lac; 
11,227 
4  £55 
j  21,374  i 

u,c.oa  | 

10,249 

29,834 

22,097 

20,001 

48,558 

20,742 

s:o  j 
100  1 

i°  i 

14  j 
179  j 
S3  | 

220 

G) 

35 

170 

S3 

029 

163 

1G 

29 

343 

C8 

103 

51 

4 

503 

314 

103 

4G 

3 

8 

1  418 

£.1,  (,70 
:»,idd 
£d,C31 

sri,  o;i7 
■1:1,224  j 

403 
1,433 
1, 376 
5, 109 
14, 531 
1, 033 

3S7 
1,210 
1, 023 
1, 731 
14,  500 
763 

789 
53,  G73 
2, 491 
3, 840 
28, 781 
1,780 

1  i  1 
U  |  4 

a 

15 

1 

!) 

1 

1 

4 

.1 

a 

13 

791 

2,  r*<a 
2,401 

3,  IM  I 
28,  Will 

2i,4iil 

1 

gt,  i’jll 

i\\  r;j:.| 

DiifUnce .  j 

XMawon; . ! 

Eik . j 

11,  ail 

'  ^ i 
;  10,703  | 
i:  £c3  | 

10, 190 
22,040  j 

It)  | 

so  1 

a ! 

41  | 

18 

2’.) 

53 

G9 

30, 533 
21,177! 

£34 

734 

1. 018 

i 

"i 

2 

1 

3 

1,  (SI 8 

n.n-G 
:  23,  coa 

Fairfield . ; 

Fayette . j 

FraakUa . i  * 

13, 975 

27, 9G7  1 
14,513  1 

67  . 
223  j 

73  j 

101  i 

135 

133 

410 

’  G 
!  33 
145 

8 

3(5 

131 

11 

CD 

£79 

13,011  | 
23,  £5  J  | 

3, 433 
1, 309 

3, 024 

1, 035 

0, 463 
S,  314 
098 

i 

i  i 

6, 4  <;;) 

a,  i))4 

ti-3}) 

21,471 
66, 566 

Falt» . j 

"t.'iXi ! 

hll'* ; 

00,531  > 

•  12,531  ‘ 

j>40  j 

0l°  : 

1,001 

5G2 

248 

510 

41, 132  j 

4,065 

1  4,557 

£>,£22 

■j  L..I 

4 

2 

1 

3 

0,  221) 

56,361 

Gallia . ! 

(J  1 

o' 'M  • 

331  i 

650 

4G4 

1 

15, 582  j 

831 

639 

1,401 

1  1 

1,  Mill 

1-3,  (M3 

Geauga  . 

7'  | 

7;  470  \ 

L7  ! 

,i,i0  j 

4G3 

C33 

23,652  j 

(547 

543 

1, 190 

1 

1 

t,  101 

2;’,  CM3 

CtoeM . 1  ■ 

U.-457  i 

”  r 

1 

2 

4 

® 

It),  CCS  ! 

407 

327 

731 

1  ! 

734 

.  15,  t)1.7 

GtttrsM'V .  . 

j 

'7’  • 

i0,j  | 

•x'Ji  | 

932 

253 

591 

541 

24, 55G  : 

1,0  JG 

803 

1,039 

;  ! 

1 

*t 

1,  IMX 

1,  HL 

£:>,  197 

! 

12-2,  £.ifi  1, 114  j 

24  • 

54 

1G7 

11G 

£23 

23,303  • 

C20 

4.93 

1,111 

!  1 

Ha aeiKk . j  ; 

[o’fe-77  | 

1 

vOJ  ^,UIU  | 

1,148 

1,376 

2, 524 

157, 453  | 

47, 044 

41, 8G3 

88, 00G 

3  :  3  J 

G 

3 

2 

£0, 01.7 

210,  410 

»*fe . j  ' 

<3, 174  i 

■ 

13 

19 

32 

5),  433  ■ 

785 

G18 

1, 403 

1, 463 

£2,  £80 

Harri-a...,  ! 

. ...j 

:;H 

s 

70  j 

, 

Co 

144 

23 

g  ; 

^7 

13 

15,533  < 
10,471  ; 

743 

338 

539 

301 

1, 337 
039 

""f"f 

FaF  " 

. 

06!) 

13,570 
)!>,  no 

'gftgMnft...., . !  • 

G13 

**»*... . :r 

fl,CG3  1 

j 

3*lCl  | 

sx  i 

COG 

110  j 

2G1 

59,493  j 

711 

568 

1,279  . 

......... 

1 

. . | 

1  2fcl£) 

M,  i)(U 
£7, 773 

M «tn* . ..j 

4173  j 

1  i 

51  | 

109 

16,030  i 

531 

460 

907  . 

...j 

17,  (.7.7 

Wmm .....  „  1 

i&saB'l 

IP  .473  i 

1  . 

1 

13,-153  j 

1, 157 

3.009 

2, 1.60  . 

2,  U}0 

4, 132 

1,  084 

SO,  GIG 

17,  EMI 

Antes . i 

J«lfe§§® . ,| 

it,  at  i 

7,474  j 
11,770  j 
12,S25i 

15,331  j 

a^an. j 

200  | 

284  j 

213  j 
285  { 

417 

569 

ii ) ; 
in ; 

G7  ; 

1C9  i 
71 ! 

32 

£79 

138 

55,484  = 
15,057  i 
24,033  : 

2,286 

1,123 

1,840 

CGI 

4,132  . 
1,984  . 
2. 107  . 

. .  . 

:::.: 

S0,TO  | 

17  : 

. 

3, 107 

1,  001 

20,  US 

27, 735 

u 

U  ' 

7  5 

13 

2G,  134  • 

804  i 

737 

1,  001  |. 

1 
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.  TJNITED  STATES. 

a 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

I 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

,a 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

a 

c, 

M. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

i.r. 

F. 

Total. 

ar. 

p-| 

rota!. 

M« 

F.  j 

Total. 

§ 

i| 

717 

Lflvvreuer: . 

Liking . 

. 

. 

10,253 
17, 050 
9,  720 
12,07-1 

9, 804 
17,  023 

20, 059 
34, 0?« 

107 

58 

833 

103 

33 

210 

0(1 

523 

242 

81 

G5 

233 

25 

475 

20,744 

31,213 

1, 379 

1,  510 
535 

1,1  su 
1,8 82 
420 

2, 505 

8. 792 

1 

a 

1 

— j 

i 

2, 505 

2, 703 
9GI 
5,030 

S3, 849 
37,011 
29, 990 
£;),  714 

12, 005 

24, 1(59 

129 

01 

105 

234 

13(1 

175 

72 

3  U. 

84,714 

2, 705 
4, 402 

8,321 

4,011 

5, 02(3 
8,413 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

f 

i 

0 

m  r 

1 

HI*  »  „  ‘ytr’ 

U.S0J 
fi,  mi 
10,  *H. 

11, 003 
G,  420 
10, 222 
11,205 
r>,  03i 
13, 330 
11,222 
21,237 
10, 577 

22,(112 
13, 340 
29,  GG3 
22, 633 
11,527 

28 

13 

2-4 

17 

10 

G 

9 

10 

1,4-41 

. 

3,231 

2.  J01 
1,616 

25.094 

15,190 

Ikf  *!•*?»*  ^  ' 

30 

lfi 

10 

33.380 

.... 

Medina . 

103 

1(15 

2119 

12, 118 
37,033 

1,600 
1, 1)75 

2«.*,  53-4 
14, 104 
23, 059 
25, 741 
52, 830 

Me  Ivor  . 

Miami . 

151 

31.9 

351 

J21 

121 

103 

38 

lGfi 

33 

224 

61  Ki 

3,071 

7 

8 

35 

.. .. 

3,1-86 

2,  2!!9 

11,551 

0.^-4 

11 

17-4 

1, 305 
4, 390 

... 

Montgomery. . . . 
Morgan  . 

43,  G72 
21,314 
19, 530 

84 

“ 

309 

215 

43, 001 
21,487 
19,019 
40, 495 

9,  J.G3 

1 

•i 

a 

2 

9,  ICO 

8 

295 

V 

451 

8, 030 

375 
1,  SB7 

Muskingum  .... 

iot  m 

20, 050 

241 

33 

am 

9 

503 

239 

mi 

3, 017 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3,  ir.il 

•14,416 

•-»  •*;  t-> 

r‘  ],r.  \ 

J  err 

n„, 

/  r-* 

\  O') 

O'. 

r,. 

12 

P  J 

4  jgj| 

233 

153 

503 

331 

|  3!)1 

-4, 945 

P2“,ll!3 . 

ir; (;r. 

12 

15 

r 

no 

18,474 
22, 006 
12, 375 

10,  (58 

l»felii«vay . 

10, 752 

if™ 

t: 

239 

uni 

143 

157 

305 

88  3 

1, 453 

a 

a 

i 

1 

\  i,  451 

1  1, 8GB  ! 

23.-IC9 
13, 643 

Portage . 

11,  070 

10,853 

.I') 

51 

8 

11 

39 

2.2, 001 

1, 172 

1, 029 

2, 201 

3 

3 

c 

i  2,807 

2-4, 203 

1,232 
1,823 
2, 700 

i  1,232 

21,820 
T.?,  003 

. 

11: 

it  057 

10, 073 

1 

i 

3 

9 

4G2 

89 

3 

1-4 

931 

154 

10,  V£2 
20,453 
31,309 
17,477 

283 
1, 48-4 

643 
3, 24.fi 

.  1,633 

fianlu-ik  y . 

!  H5S.J 

;  12  243 

14, 203 
e,  515 

1 0, 053 

17, 423 

JUG 

15 

04 

1, 847 
22 

lu.) 

4,59 

10 

63 

1,9-48 
2, 18-4 
1, 999 

1,751 
1, 7u7 
1,589 

3,  GOO 
3, 051 
3, 579 

1 

1 

3 

1 

f . . 

3,702 

23,426 

oL'u‘° . 

i.i 

4  57  2 

t'l  ^ 

Seneca  . 

!  13,315 
j  «  430 

13, 5350 
7  193 

Ho,  Ii4 

33 

23 

124 

•11 

it 

48 

152 

or 

15,231 

8, 4-43 
1, 207 

2,  IjjS 

1, 054 

2, 251 

1 

1 

.  2, 2G2 

17,403 

Shelby  ........ 

j  138 

1!*i 

07 

3, 429  . 
1,831  , 
1,  (59(3 

3, 037 

G,  430 

42, 973 

Summit . 

1  11,73-1 

u,  tm 

Sra 

47 

€1 

f 

8 

4 

23, 8!  13 

1, 030 
1,422 
2, 313 

3,431 
3, 138  , 
5, 030 

1 

1 

;  3,491 

1  3,120 
'  5, 090 

87, 314 

T- Car  1V'T*4  * 

j 

J!'  ~ig 

Ki 

tl 

lfi 

18 

ill 

^•7*  373 

32, 403 

Vaioa . 

[  7,1101 

7,503 

15, 559 

(12 

GJJ 

125 

49 

4;> 

95 

15,779 

409 

1 

1  , 

2 

1 

1 

i  728 

1(5, 507 
10  808 

Van  Wert . 

[  4,751 

I  (5411 

4, 4ul 

9, 205 
12  (144 

12 

11 

23 

11 

19 

G3 

20 

45 

142 

4(32 

1,072 

2  3(32 

•!«n 

935  j 
634 

COi 

:  9G5  | 

634  i 

13,  GJL 

Warren . 

1  12,212 

13, 070 

24,321 

22(1 

221 

1  447 

113 

115 

8-1,990 

633 

1,905 
*4  411 

...J 

1 

!  i 

.  1,  91*0  j 
4,  *411  ' 

26,002 
30,  260 

Washington  , . . 

j  u’  rlr, 

u'  03* 

v0 

103 

205 

81j 

fi 

827 

13 

1,506 

4G8 

3, 209  . 
],  12B 

3, 299 
],  128  | 

wajno . 

Wiiiiam^  - .  r _ 

|  1-i,  «>..0 

'  g,  Jon 

7, 2B2 
7, 440 

ng  jry 

15,504 
15, 441 

9 

0 

‘ 

1 

1 

15, 595 

G30 

10, 633 

Wood . 

1  8,001 

1 

3 

15,444 
11  177 

1,411 

813 

1,031 

2,442 

2, 4-12  1 

17, 686 

19 

10 

7 

13 

G9S 

1,419 

1.419 

I  15, 596 

y 

i 

1-1,  luJ 

j  29 

Total . 

935,483 

Jo79,833 

1,  971, 718 

10,237*3,670  jl9, 90ii(8, 13B 

8, 500 

1 

1G,  038 

3,  Oil,  262 

176,935 

i5i,  ess 

328, 120 

44  | 

j  33  : 

76  , 

33  | 

20 

53 

328,249 

!  2,339,511 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OE  POPULATION. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . . 

California . 

Connecticut - 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .  - . . 

New  York. . - 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio . . 

Oregon . 


UNITED  STATES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


345 

Pennsylvania . 

174,764 

Asia . 

170 

Rhode  Island . 

1, 105 

10,741 

3, 0-13 

O!) 

■137 

!  Virginia . 

75,674 

Central  America . 

5, 3GB 

11,01® 

1, 005 

!  Territories . 

30  ! 

England . 

31 

At  sea . 

15,074 

'  Not  stated . 

4, 410 

France . . 

1*42 

3,01.1  j 

\  Aggregate  native  — ... 

2,011, 257  j 

Austria .  1, 317  j 

28,  GBD  | 

Bavaria .  26, 206  I 

10,313  | 

1  linden . 19,023 

8, 093  ] 

] 

!  Hesse . 12,324 

114 

Nassau .  1, 136 

636  ! 

Prussia . 37, 117 

1,007 

YVurteraberg . 14,511 

4,  111  J 

Germany,  (not  spe¬ 

17,787  | 

cified) . 76,574 

75, 550 

_ 

4,701 

1 

Total  Germany . 

1,520,500 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  .  - 

16 

i 

Greece . 

i  Holland . . 

1  Ireland . . 

1  70,823 

|  Mexico . 

31 

39 

9 

320 

453 

0,5X> 

.. 

J  1 

•Switzerland . . 

11,078 

25 

* 

South  America . 

.Sandwich  Tslandp . . 

West  Indies . , 

Wales  . . 

103 

1  8, 3G5 

Of)»pr  foreign  cmintrir-R _ , 

Aggregate  foreign . 

Aggregate  n  fitly  n _ 

303,331 

2, 011,257 

Total . . . 

2,339,511 

Table  No.  6. — OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors . | 

Agents . . . 

Agricultural  implement  man  uf's 

Apprentices . 

Architects . 

Arliiickil  flower  makers . . . 

Artists . . 

Astronomical  instruin’t  makers. 

Auctioneers . . . I 

Authors . ! 

I 

Bakers . J 

Bankers . . ...j 

Bank  officers . . — 

Barbers . ' 

Barkeepers . . . 

Basket-makers . . . j 

•  Bell  found  ora  . . 

Bellkangers . j 

Bellow  s-mnkers . ! 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . j 

Blacking  manufacturers . 

Blacksmiths...... . 

Bleachers  . . I 

Blind-makers  . . . .1 

Block-makem . . . . ( 

Boarding-house  keepers  . . j 

Boat  builders . 1 

Bootmcu . I 

Bollcr-makcrs . ! 

Bookbinders . j 

Booksellers . ' 

Box-makers . J 

Brassfounders . \ 

Braseworkcrs . ! 

Brewers . \ 

Bricklayers . ' 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Brlek-innkers . 

Bridge -builders . 

Brokers . 

Broom-makers . 

Brush-makers . 

Builders . 

Butchers . . . 

Button-makers . 


Cabinet-makers . 
Calico  printers. . 

Canalmen . 

Carpenters 
Carpet-makers. . 
Carriers  — .... 
Curlers.. - - 


Cuttle  dealers.. 
Calkers . 


Cement-makers . 

Chair-makers . . . . 

Chandlers . 

Charcoal-burners  - . . 

Chemists . 

Cigar-makers . 

Civil  and  mechanical  eng’rs. 

Clergymen . 

Clerks . 

Clock-makers . 

Clothiers . 

Cloth  manufacturers . 

Coach-makers . . 

Coffin-makers . . 

Collectors . 

Colliers . . . . 

Comb-makers: . 

Commissioners . 


23 
1,032 
1,  OSS 
2, 027 
10,002 
03 
200 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Commission  merchants . . 

Composition  workers . | 

Confectioners . - _ _ 

Contractors . . . . 

Conveyancers . 

Coopers . 

Coppersmiths . 

Borders . . 

Cotton  cloth  manufacturers  ..j 
Curriers  . . . . 


DaguerreotrpistH . 

Dancing-masters . 

Dairymen . . 

Dealers . 

Dentists . 

Distillers  and  rectifiers .. 

Drapers . . 

Draughtsmen . 

Drivers . 

Drovers . . . . 

Druggists . 

Dyers . 


Expressmen . . 


Factory  hands - 

Farmers . . 

Faria  laborers - 

Farriers . 

Fence-makers - 

File-cutters . 

Firework-makers  . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Fishermen  .... 
Flax-dressers . . 

Florists . . 

Flour  dealers  . . 
Founderymeu . 
Frame-makers . 
Fringe-makers. 

Fruiterers . 

Furriers . 


Gardeners  aud  nurserymen. . 

Gas-fitters . 

Gas-makers . . . 

Gate-keepers . 

Gilders . . . 

Glass  manufacturers . 

Glaziers . 

Glovers . 

Ctyto  manufacturers . 

Gold-beaters . 

Gold-pen  makers . 

Goldsmiths . 

Grate-makers . 

Grindstone-makers . 

Grocers . 

Gunsmiths . 


223,483 

70,484 


Hair-workers . 

Hardware  manufacturers  - . . . 

Harness-makers . . . -  *  -  - . 

Hatters . . 

Horse  dealers . . 

Hosiers . 

Hucksters . . 

Hunters . 


Ice  dealers.- 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

KO.O, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

,0.0, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

no.  or. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

Roofers  and  slaters . 

f"1'"  *“ . 

133 

Teamsters . 

Telegraph  o; ~.xa . 

>  ^ 

Inspectors . 

2G 

Insurance  agents . 

50 

1, 315 

%  730 

1, 401 
5U9 

Iron -founders . 

104 

Ironmongers . 

S3 

nti  mnw. 

87 

23 

012 

r>ptu  ii  n 

1.1 

3 

.Salcnitus-mtikers . . 

2 

383 

293 

10G 

410 

10 

137 

418 

305 

q  h  t.  ta 

107 

l,<iMvi(r  i  t, 

85 

178 
a,  700 

Painters  and  vaniishers . 

1,299 

33 

r  nVnTr 

-8  r0q 

Luce  manufacturers . 

0 

FupiuMrangora . . . 

97 

fjeourers .  . . . 

4 

Umbrella  manufacturers . 

21 

L;ujip*rmikonj . 

Jjaundrc.^es . 

u 

2, 900 

Paper  manufacturers . 

Paper-rulers . 

Patent- medicine  makers . . « . . 

234 

2 

G 

Sculptors . 

Seamstresses  . . . 

14 

7, 1G0 

Undertakers . . . . 

United  States  officers . . 

44 

407 

177 

Luvryers . 

2,  537 

G 

Pattern-maker# . 

215 

Servants . , . 

.Sewing-machine  muuufnct'ra . 

33,  GTS) 

7 

ynrnifii  runkers 

79 

300 

Peddlers . 

Pencil-makers . 

1, 588 

Shingle-makers . 

P32 

Livery-stablo  keepers . . . 

Ship-earpe  liters . . 

238 

27 

17 

Looking-glass  makers . . 

Lumbermen . 

3 

383 

Plndogruphera . 

I’liysicians . 

J  Mill  in -forte  makers . 

4,  220 

Shoe-bin  ders . . 

Shoemakers . 

Shoe-peg  makers. . . 

G3 

1  11,398 

10 

Watchmen . 

Watch-makers . . 

235 

263 

Muchinlr.ts. . . 

Mantua-makera . 

2,187 

1,531 

Pilots , . 

Pipe-makers . i 

10 

Showmen . 

Silversmiths . 

Sisters  of  Charity. . . . . 

24 

227 

540 

Weavers . . 

Wtdglimastcra . . 

Well- diggers . . 

6GG 

5IJ 

M’lp-mrik^ri 

10 

PJmie-nmkers . . . i 

30 

Speculators . 

Cl 

Wheelwrights . 

2,  GSi 

* '  1 1 . 

1,  G59 

22 

57 

Spinners . 

U3 

Whip-maker# . 

65 

Jlurketmon . 

Masons,  (brick  and  stone) . 

Vin.'t.mn'fiiM 

'  27 

3, 703 

2 

Spi’mg-iiiakpi’K  .  „ _ i  r _  r _ 

2  ! 

Whitewashes . 

191 

Plaster-iigure  makers . 1 

Si areli  manufacturers . 

11 

Wh ite-load  nut nufae tur era . 

8 

Stationers . : 

14 

Whitesmith:* . . 

281 

HT  nf  .mn 

PI  uniners. .... _ ......... 

Pocket  hook  manufacturers . . 

93 

Stave-makers . ' 

4 

Wine-makers . . 

09 

Mnlch-makcrs  . . 

27 

485 

Stay  and  skirt  makers . 

32 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers . 

140 

Mu  1  hem  i  it  T  In  f?  trumout  makers  - 

Measurers . . . 

Mechanics . 

0 

21 

723 

Pot  anil  pearl  ash  mautiiact'rs 

Potters . 

Powder  manufacturers . 

33 

'  714 

17 

Stenmboatmen. . . 

St  earn -engine  builders . 

Stcucilcrs . 

2,348 

4 

10 

Wire-makers  •  ........... _ _ 

Wire*  workers . 

Wood-cordore . . 

!  "Wood -Cutters 

3G 

Merchant#  — . . 

Milkmen .  . . 

Mdlei-H . 

8,  092 

03 

Printers . 

Produce  dealers . 

Pi'of'e  KKorn 

.  1,457 

1  279 

Stereotypes . 

Stock-brokers . . . 

Stock-makers . 

10 

21 

3 

i  Wood  dealers . 

Wooden  ware  manufacturers. . . 

14 

47 

Milliners . . . 

3,990 

Provision  dealers . 

73 

Stone  and  marble  cutters.,.. 

1,  384 

|  Wool  combers  and  carders . 

)  Wool  dealers  . . . 

153 

39 

JHUu-rltslitii . 

CI.3 

2,  001 

Publishers . 

59 

233 

Storekeepers. ............... 

Stove-maker#. . . . . 

10 

Woolen  manufacturers . 

123 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ( j  rf , 

Pump-makers . 

Student fi .  . . . 

4, 923 

4 

Moulders . . . 

*  1,002 

!  210 

Sugar  manufacturers . 

Quanymen . 

Surgeons . 

18 

\c*ufc  makers  -  - . .  . . . ■ 

* 

Musicians . 

23!) 

Surgical  instrument  makers. . 

18 

Ka^-eollectors ...... ........ 

70 

3, 011 
362 

Surveyors  _ _ _ _ .. 

119  1 

5,  550 

1  Other  occupations  nucl  unknown 

6, 838 

Munic-tcachera . . 

410 

Railroadmen . 

Refectory  keepers . 

Tailors . 

Nail  manufacturers . 

Newsmen . 

107 

121 

Refiners . . 

Bop  or  tors . 

17 

17 

Tailoresses . . . 

Tanners . 

1, 003 
897 

j  Total . . . 

644, 966 

. :  •  ■ 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES, 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  tinder  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40* 

40  and  tmder  50. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

1'. 

M. 

p. 

ll 

F, 

M. 

F. 

1 

Benton . 

63 

53 

210 

215 

233 

240 

181 

153 

114 

130 

434 

203 

294 

17.1 

124 

G7 

a 

Coon . . . 

G 

7 

20 

22 

15 

13 

G 

11 

12 

9 

77 

27 

112 

17 

40 

5  ' 

3 

ClnekaninB . 

74 

43 

,289 

2G0 

315 

2(52 

211 

200 

143 

154 

332 

201 

296 

163 

174 

107 

4 

Cliit.wp . * 

4 

5 

30 

39 

39 

34 

19 

21 

ID 

14 

00 

29 

7.7 

23 

28 

12 

5 

Columbia . 

0 

7 

45 

33 

45 

30 

25 

20 

18 

25 

78 

23 

57 

19 

40 

11 

0 

tinny . 

8 

3 

16 

10 

13 

14 

9 

9 

ii 

8 

90 

18 

87 

14 

32 

4 

H 

Jackson  . 

44 

45 

IBS 

170 

155 

127 

103 

ei 

07 

53 

DBS 

171 

812 

107 

2G7 

50 

D 

Josephine . 

19 

SO 

40 

70 

47 

33 

17 

32 

29 

EG 

522 

71 

442 

47 

10!) 

23 

13  1 

Luuo . 

104 

100 

435 

SOS 

378 

S51 

297 

231 

251 

213 

491 

310 

389 

205 

204 

m 

n  i 

Linn . 

137 

14!) 

570 

571 

537 

542 

402 

303 

322 

299 

703 

438 

5S1 

303 

m 

13 

;  Million . . . 

13G 

[  130  . 

501 

520 

502 

551 

423 

330  : 

353 

338 

701 

477 

649 

299 

337 

102 

13  , 

Multnomah . . . 

93 

I  81  ! 

279 

303 

204  | 

233 

202 

181 

147 

159  , 

C87 

352 

550  ; 

911 

21.3 

ICO 

14  ( 

1  Polk . 

T'lln  mfir,lc 

60 

[  G5 

313 

257 

324 

294 

6 

83 

213 

0 

2C0 

150 

388 

10 

102 

220 

283 
13  , 
!  146 

149  ; 

164 

11 

50 

103 
•  2  | 

16  1 

■  Umpqua...., . . . 

33 

28  ' 

92 

99 

02  , 

;  07 

53 

03 

84 

47  ; 

£9 

17  . 

Wasco . 

30 

30 

90 

101 

83 

70 

:  53 

41) 

37 

47 

411 

100 

318 

03 

102 

■  24 

is  1 

Washington . 

59 

55 

203 

212 

203 

224 

J  155 

140 

114 

118 

274 

182 

268 

125 

118 

CO 

19 

Yam  HUL . . 

79 

63 

247 

204 

275 

250 

201 

187 

159 

102 

311 

210 

202 

143  . 

155 

E7 

Total . . . 

1,049 

033 

4,009 

3,799 

3, 704 

j  3, 578 

|  2,723 
! _ _ 

2,501 

2,235 

2, 154 

7,237 

3,320 

0,015 

2,220 

2, 51)5 

1,200  j 

FREE  COLORED. 


1  j  Total  whites- . . . j 

1,049 

953 

4,  000 

3, 799 

3, 701  | 

3,  373  | 

2,723  3,501  2,225 

2,154 

7,237 

3,329 

0,015  1  2,220  j  2, 503  j  1,300 

2  ’  Total  free  colored . : 

1  I 

4 

7  ! 

s 

1)  | 

9  1 

4  j  7  j  ■  g  : 

6 

18 

10 

U  !  6  w  i  2 

3  1  Total  TntliiinjH 

o 

1.1 

! 

...  ■ 

n  i  7  i  n 

17 

1  i^i 

!  0o 

4  j  15  j  2  [  " 

•  0  ; 

14 

J  1 

iU  i 

_ _! _ A _ 

U 

i 

* 

Aggregate. . 

1,055 

|  .  9  59 

4,030  | 

3,825 

3, 722  j 

3,597  ! 

2,741  j  2,515  j  2,230 

2,177 

!  7,267 

3,367 

6,033  |  2, 240  j  2, 607  j  1,218 

STATE  OF  OREGON 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  anil  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100, 

Above  100. 

Ago  unkn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

1  P’ 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

BL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

si. 

F. 

74 

18 

6 

4 

0 

1,806 
305 
1, 980 
307 

1,253 

110 

1,484 

189 

198 

89 

3,059 

9 

5 

8 

112 

49 

32 

5 

1 

. 

3,4G4 

496 

532 

376 
3, 167 
3,689 
1,609 
4,770 
0,703 
7,022 
4,120 
3,  G23 
95 
1,242 

2L 

9 

6 

3 

1 

.  .. 

15 

4 

6 

3 

1 

13 

2 

3 

287 

60 

39 

33 

1C 

7 

4 

2 

1 

100 

31 

22 

9 

5 

2 

2,789 
1, 288 
2,735 
3,787 
4,004 

900 

321 

43 

6 

14 

120 

73 

33 

13 

6 

1 

1 

154 

87 

05 

39 

18 

0 

2 

1 

Linn . 

181 

117 

85 

38 

2-4 

4 

2 

2 

3,018 

1,680 

1,519 

34 

497 

lyfarjnn _  - 

72 

39 

34 

13 

3 

2, 446  j 
2, 10-1 
61 

Multnomah . 

84 

46  ' 

37 

20 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Polk  . . 

1 

Tninrannk 

34 

11 

10 

5 

1 

745 

Umpqua . 

2G 

7  . 

4 

»  1 

1 

1,160 

513 
1,226 
1,442  | 

1,673 

2,780 

3,244 

"Wfl^.n . 

63 

41 

24 

20 

13 

4 

1 

1, 554 

■\VjiRhIngtfln  - . 

67 

49 

36 

15 

7 

5 

3 

1 

1,802 

Yam  Hill . 

i 

1,248 

051 

504 

248 

119 

50 

15 

8 

o 

1 

31,451 

30,709  i 

52,  ICO 

FEEE  COLOEED. 


2 

5 

y 

0 

1 

2 

i 

1 

r 

1 

12  j 

8 

20  | 

Mar  Inn _ _ 

1 

1 

10  1 

7 

17 

Multnomah . - 

] 

2 

Polk . 

. 

. 1 

1 

2 

3 

'  Umpqua . _ 

1 

2 

9 

Wasco  . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

Yam  Hill . 

9 

3 

1 

1 

1 

76 

52 

128 

INDIAN. 


5 

5 

1 

■  6 

15 

2 

3 

1 

14 

2 

1 

5 

24  | 
1 

17 

27 

5 

10 

2 

46 

7 

5 

7 

21 

19 

. J 

11  : 

12 

3 

7 

1 

32 

5 

4 

•  7 

12 

. 1 

3 

3 

‘  Alarlon . . 

Multnomah _ 

Umpqua , ,  r ,  T , 

9 

1  . 

3 

3 

G4 

113 

177 

AGGREGATE. 


1, 248 

9 

651  : 

3 

3  j 

501 

1 

248 

1 

3 

119 

1 

50 

15 

8 

2 

1  1 

i 

2 

31,451 

76 

64 

20,709 

52 

113 

52, 160 
128  | 
177 

Total  Tvhitcs..--.. 
Total  free  colored-' 
Total  Indians : 

1 

2 

3 

! 

: 

. I 

1,257 

'  057  j 

505 

252 

120 

5° 

15. 

1  -  8  j 

2 

1 

i 

2 

31,591 

20, 874 

52, 465 

402 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


WHITE.  |  FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

St. 

P. 

Total. 

3,059 

5 

5 

10 

0 

r. 

3, 071 

Bu.ion  .. 

5 

10 

21 

445 

1 

1 

1  3,*1lkl 

2 

. 

M2 

0 

Bouglus . 

1,057 

1,210 

3,167 

4 

5 

0 

15 

12 

27 

3,  203 

Jackson . . . 

2,789 

900 

3,089 

20 

16 

42 

9 

3 

0 

3, 

Josephine  . . . 

1,268 

321 

1,609 

3 

1 

4 

3 

7 

10 

1,  023 

4,  V^il 

r  . 

Liun . . . . . . 

3,787 

2.97G 

6,763 

2 

7 

1 

1 

s 

Hftrkm..., . . . . . 

4,004 

3,018 

7,022 

12 

8 

20 

14 

32 

4(5 

7,  MS 

Hnltooroab . . . 

p(,lk 

2,446 

2, 104 

1,680 

1, 519 

4, 126 

3, 623 

“j 

7 

17 

2 

3 

5 

7 

4,  m 

Til  Li  tn(Uf]r 

745  ; 

497 

1, 242 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1, 2M4 

Wasco  . . 

1,160 

513 

1, 673 

7 

Washington . . 

1, 554 

1,226 

2, 780 

~ 

. . 

12 

*U 

2, 601 

Yam  Hill . . . . 

1,802 

1,442 

3,244 

1 

1 

!l,  245 

Total . ,.,i . 

31,451 

20,709 

52,160 

70 

53 

128 

04 

113 

177  i 

52, 4ti5 

NOTE. — Of  the  free  colored  population  32  are  male  and  30  female  mulnttoea. 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


M.  F.  Total, 


Canyonvillo . .. . 

Cawley  Valley . 

Coffee  Creek... . 

Cow  Crook . . 

Eighteen  Mile . 

Looking  Glass . 

Mount  Scott . 

5Iyrtlo  Creek . 

Oakland . . . 

HfMctfmrg . 

Ten  Mile . 

Winchester . . . 

A  jjp  legato . . .  . 

A  sill  nod . 

Butte  Creek . 

Dardanelles . . . 

Eden . 

Forest  villa . 

Jackson  villo . 

Miinssuueta . . . 

Purkituvilla . 

Sterling  villi? . . . 

Table  Rock . 

Applegate . . . . 

BrI  gga . 

Brown  town . 

Cnuyoit  Creek . . . 

Deer  Creek- . — 

ChtHco . . 

llliuolH  River  . ... . 

Illinois  Valley . . . 

Kerby ' villo. . . 

Lelnnd . . . 

State  Creek . . 

Sucker  Creek . . . 

Waldo  . . 

Walk  or* «  Mills . 

Williamsburg . 

Briers . . 

Coast  Fork . . . . 

Eugene  City . . 

Fall  Creek . . 

Long  Tom . . 

Lost  Valley.. . . . 

Mohawk . . . 

Pleasant  Hill . . 

Itichfisons . 

Siusl  aw . 

Spencer . . . 

Springfield . . . 

Willamette . . . 

Ablqua . 

Champoag . 

Fairfield . . 

Howell  Prairie . 

Labish . . 

Northern  . . 

North  Salem. . . 

Stmtiam. . ... _ * . 

Silver  ton . . . . 

Southern . . 

South  Salem . 

Sublimity  . . . . 

Multnomah . . 

Portland . . . ; 

Powell’ a  Valley . . . 

St.  Johu'fl . . . . 

Sandy . . . . . 

Sanvios  Isle . . . . 


Lano . 

. do . 


2,219 

23D 

2,852 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

Atrewgato. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

071 

134 

94 

265 

184 

449 

243 

153 

396 

. do . 

243 

181 

427 

426 

249 

171 

190 

219 

364 

361 

152 

116 

268 

S 

601 

Deft  ClratfiR . . 

47 

Fall  River . , 

66 

107 

Fifteen  Mile . 

306 

Hood  River. . . 

51 

19 

70 

70 

Lower  Umatilla . 

77  ! 

35 

112 

112 

Tlali . . . . 

01 

33 

94 

94 

Upper  Umatilla . 

34  1 

9 

43 

43 

Walla-Walla . . 

34 

106 

106 

Amity.. 

Yum  Hill  .. 

189 

128 

317 

317 

Chehalem  Valley . 

191  i 

176 

367 

367 

"Dayton . . . 

238 

188 

426 

426 

Lafayette . . . . 

213 

201 

417 

417 

McMinnville .  . 

245 

200 

445 

445 

North  Fork . 

250 

182 

432 

432 

Pleasant  Volley . 

125 

105 

230 

1 

1 

231 

South  Fork. . . . 

. da . 

216 

170 

386 

3B6 

Wlllflmettn . . . 

135 

89 

224 

I 

1 . 1 

Note.— No  return  of  subdivisions  for  the  counties  of  Clatsop,  Linn,  Tillamook,  Umpqua,  and  Washington. 


Table  No.  4. — POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

g 

3 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Total  foreign  horn. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

. 

248 

139 

1, 789 

1,402 

274 

o 

96 

63 

104 

Douglas _ _ 

3  053 

150 

Jackson  .......  _ _ _ 

12 

14 

14 

2,869 
1, 115 

867 

Josephine . . 

470 

508 

4,633 

...... 

4  684 

96 

Tjlnn. 

6,581 

191 

Marlon  ......  ........ 

6,423 
3, 285 

2 

6 

x 

6,443 

3  302 

645 

Multnomah  . . 

1,  858 

1,427 

g 

g 

15 

1 

2 

590 

258 

848 

848 

polk . . 

1,  991 

1, 493 

3,48-1 

2 

3, 486 

113 

26 

139 

139 

Tillamook . . 

51 

33 

84 

84 

id 

1  i 

11 

11 

Umpqua _ _ _ ; 

6G0 

481 

1  j 

2 

3 

20 

106  1 

106 

Wasco . . 

879 

477 

1,356 

1 

1  | 

2  j 

4  j 

1 

5 

1,363  ; 

281 

43 

324 

1 

1 

1 

1 

326 

Washington  _ _ ..... 

1, 448 

1, 186 

2,  634 

2, 634 

115 

52 

167 

167 

Yam  Hill . .  ...... 

1,  694 

1,405 

3, 099 

x 

X  | 

3, 100  | 

If© 

37 

145 

145 

Total . 

27, 379 

|  19, 840 

47, 219 

40 

22 

62 

31 

30 

61 

47,342 

4,136 

|  982 

5,118 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5,123 

jTote. — 52  male  and  97  female  Indians,  12  male  and  16  female  half-breeds,  405  male  and  20  female  Chinese  are  included  in  white  population. 


£ 

I 

| 

I 

< 


3,074 
445 
3,466 
493 
•SIS? 
393 
3,203 
3,736 
1,623 
4,730 
6,772 
7,033 
4,350 
3,025 
95 
1,250 
3,689 
2.801 
3, 2-15 


53,465 
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Table  No.  5. — NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Alabama . . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  -  - 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .  -  - . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 


3, 805 
2,497 
2,116 


3,285 
16, 564 


Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . . . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Territories . 

At  sea . 

Not  stated . 


Aggregate  native . . 


Asia . . . 

Africa . 

Australia . 

Atlantic  Islands . 

Belgium . 

British  America . 

Central-  America . 

China . 

Denmark . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . - 

France  . 

German  States  s 

Austria . 

Bavaria . 

Baden . 

Hesse . 

Nassau . 

Prussia . 

Wurtemborg . 

Germauy,  (not  spe¬ 
cified)  . 


Total  Germany . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  --| 
Greece  — ...... . 


Holland.. . . 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . . 

Russia . 

Scotland . 

Spain . .. . 

Sweden . 

Sardinia . . 

Switzerland . 

South  America . . . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey . 

West  Indies . 

Wales . 

Other  foreign  countries . . 


•Aggregate  foreign.. 
Aggregate  native  .. 


5, 122 
47,343 


Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

14 

0 

88 

7 

p 

g 

3 

g 

7  am 

63 

2 

1,260 

1,793 

11 

22 

16 

26 

H<TlfI 

9 

13 

9 

r 

Surveyors . 

21 

38 

4 

38 

8 

Oculists . 

Officers,  (public) . 

3 

49 

Tunnera . . . 

35 

21 

56 

Oatlcra . 

G 

Teachers . 

206 

119 

Overseers . 

4 

,  Tinsmiths . ...v . 

39 

49 

5 

Factors . 

23 

Traders . 

55 

6 

5 

7 

Painters . 

Peddlers . 

73 

2 

Photographers . . . 

4 

115 

Undertakers . ; 

United  States  officers . . . .! 

2 

30 

74 

Pilots . 

9 

Upholsterers . J 

3 

7 

Plasterers . 

19 

Watch-makers . j 

7 

Fetters . 

Printers . . . 

48 

7 

11 

Pump-innkera _ ............ 

3 

1, 849 

Wheelwrights . 

135 

21 

4 

104 

18 

Refactor  keepers 

83 

Wool  combers  and  carders. . . . 

y  v 

74 

Saddlers  -  .  . . . 

58 

Other  occupations  und  unk’wn 

361 

2 

45 

31 

Sawyers. _ _ _ _ _ 

Total . 

18, 370 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors — . . 

Agents  . . 

Apprentices . . 

Artists . 

Auctioneers . . 

Bakers  . . 

Barbers . . . 

Barkeepers . 

Blacksmiths . 

Boarding-house  keepers . 

Baafbuildcrs . . . 

Boatmen . 

Booksellers . 

Brewers . 

Bricklayers . . . 

Brick-makers . . . 

Broom-makers . 

Butchers . 

Cabinet-makers . 

Carpenters . . . . 

Cuttle-dealers...- . 

Caulkers . . . 

Chair-makers . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clerks . . 

Clergymen . 

Coach-makers . . . 

Commission  merchants . . 

Coopers . 

Curriers . . 

Daguerreotypists . . 

Dairymen . — 

Dentists . . . 

Distillers  . . . . . . . 

Drivers . . . . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Drovers . . . 
Druggists. . 
Dyers-.... 


Editors.  ..... 
Expressmen  - , 


Factory  hands.. 

Farmers . 

Farm  laborers  . . 

Farriers . 

Ferrymen . 

Fishermen . 

Fruiterers . . 


Gardeners  and  nurserymen. . 

Gas-fitters . . . 

Grocers . 

Gunsmiths. . . 

Graziers . . . 


Harness-makers. . 

Hatters . 

Horso dealers .... 
Hunters . 


Innkeepers . . 


Jewelers  , , 
Joiners--.. 


Laborers . . . . 

Laundresses . 

Lawyers . 

Livery-stable  keepers  . 
Lumbermen . . 


Machinists. . 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEN. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES, 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

3.0  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  uuib’r  ft). 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1\ 

1 

Adams . 

413 

391 

1,075 

1, 512 

1, 731 

1, 749 

1, 739 

1,  583 

1, 493 

1, 497 

2,  203 

2, 403 

1,  463 

1,023 

a,  loo 

2 

Allegheny . . 

3,001 

3,075 

11,  703 

11,475 

11, 931 

12, 001 

9,777 

9,423 

8, 541 

9, 507 

13, 431 

16, 2B0 

12, 396 

11, 296 

8,03!) 

3 

Armstrong . 

569 

500 

2, 491 

2,309 

2,752 

2,088 

2,32D 

2,243 

1,  004 

2,010 

2,723 

2,922 

2, 117 

2,001 

1,  >131 

4 

Bearer . 

471 

403 

1,700 

1, 700 

2, 043 

1, 040 

1, 894 

1,783 

1, 018 

1,725 

2,193 

2,405 

1, 091 

1,013 

1, 333 

G 

Bedford . 

437 

420 

1,773 

1,(133 

1,959 

1,014 

1,771 

1,000 

1,330 

1,525 

2,013 

2,119 

1,317 

1,338 

1,  (17.3 

1,01  s! 

6 

Berks . . 

2,330 

1,330 

5,  ECO 

0, 053 

0,411 

0,301 

5,818 

5,738 

5,123 

5,227 

7, 240 

7, 810 

5, 454 

S,307 

4,251 

a,  sum 

7 

Blair . . 

001 

431 

1,  909 

1,897 

1, 996 

1, 989 

1,719 

1, 610 

1,393 

1,536 

2,313 

2,431 

1,698 

1,037 

1, 150 

m 

8 

Bradford . . 

612 

652 

2,703 

2, 717 

3, 303 

3, 170 

3,074 

3,041 

2,782 

2,  933 

4 , 124 

3,  920 

3, 018 

2,703 

2, 303 

J,!W 

9 

Bucks . . . 

803 

849 

3, 934 

3,232 

3,802 

3,  G28 

3,  CIS 

3,370 

3,421 

3, 194 

5,153 

5,223 

3,830 

3,903 

3, 133 

Iglii 

10 

Butler . 

481 

504 

2,290 

2,252 

2, 745 

2,594 

2, 457 

2,360 

2, 033 

2, 013 

2, 551 

2, 063 

1, 764 

1,918 

1, 537 

i 

1,1 ' 

II 

Cambria. . . 

565 

520 

2,147 

2, 132 

2,076 

2, 139 

1, 650 

1, 647 

1,390 

1,484 

2,524 

2, 466 

1, 9J8 

1,001 

1,270 

tffi-J 

12 

Carbon . . . 

416 

420 

1, 568 

1, 518 

1,333 

3,  583 

1,  SO  4 

1, 225 

957 

972 

1,901 

1, 628 

1,563 

1,220 

1, 003 

716 

13 

Center . . . . 

400 

344 

1,  670 

1, 627 

1, 931 

3,876 

1,740 

1,001 

1, 434 

1,  013 

2,236 

2,381 

1, 597 

1,454 

1, 187 

1,070 

14 

Chester . . . . . 

900 

982 

3,  G99 

3,034 

4, 144 

3, 933 

3,880 

3, 742 

3, 654 

3,  012 

5, 899 

6,138 

4, 209 

4, 374 

3, 259 

3,361 

15 

Clarion . 

379 

365 

1,785 

1, 709 

2, 021 

1, 939 

1,605 

1,  630 

1, 350 

1,415 

1,  766 

1,  998 

1,363 

1,270 

1, 034 

11I.W 

16 

Clearfield . 

284 

292 

1, 362 

1,344 

1,467 

1, 391 

1,220 

1, 114 

977 

986 

1, 751) 

1, 457 

1, 173 

910 

815 

(HI 

17 

Clinton . 

*  283 

2S3 

1, 185 

i;i73 

1, 22G 

1,173 

1,081 

974 

925 

991 

1,  747 

1,304 

1, 220 

959 

766 

<i;m 

2,112 

2,151 

1,533 

1, 419 

1, 040 

19 

Crawford . . 

030 

658 

2,872 

2,898 

3,414 

3,320 

3,096 

2,991 

2,730 

2,889 

4, 033 

4, 179 

2,816 

2,  661 

2, 127 

1,'UI 

20 

Cumberland . . . 

578 

562 

2,220 

2,183 

2,498 

2,456 

2, 310 

2,333 

2,295 

2, 327 

3,  417 

3,363 

2, 156 

2,  370 

1,719 

1, 73ii 

21 

Dauphin . 

730 

710 

2,795 

2,707 

2,883 

2, 871 

2, 020 

2,681 

2,408 

2,  048 

4, 073 

4,  225 

2, 804 

2,712 

2,053 

V.llO 

22 

Delaware . 

394 

415 

1,500 

1,481 

1,  671 

1, 038 

1,  011 

1,641 

3,583 

1,  G3D 

2,581 

1,790 

1,953 

1,346 

l.ni 

23 

Elk . 

06 

90 

3S3 

300 

430 

455 

354 

320 

297 

202 

003 

399 

425 

295 

318 

234 

24 

Erie . 

679 

639 

2, 993 

2,379 

3, 263 

3, 183 

2,850 

2, 7S8 

2, 583 

2,783 

4,  014 

4,  429 

3,190 

2, 989 

2, 305 

a,  m\ 

25 

Fayette . 

564 

527 

2,279 

2,243 

2,  714 

2, 751 

2,609 

2,  CIO 

2,203 

2,311 

2,903 

3, 312 

2,018 

2,160 

1,531 

1,  f.TI 

20 

Forest . 

20 

13  i 

'  68  | 

61 

63  . 

68 

36 

44 

50 

40 

117  | 

81 

1  ■  65 

41 

36 

fSi 

27 

Franklin . 

582 

551  1 

2,434 

,  2,278 

’  2,802  . 

2,708 

2,581 

2,420 

2, 323 

2,348 

3, 105 

3, 490 

I  2,103 

2, 269 

1,767 

1,871 

28 

Fulton . . . 

97 

126 

550 

530 

!  057 

614  j 

!  G30 

555 

536 

502 

67G  ' 

726 

472 

479 

390 

357 

29 

Green.... . . . 

374 

338 

1,533 

1  1,439 

1,741 

1,777 

!  1,739 

1,531 

1, 362 

1, 325 

1, 878  | 

1, 99G  | 

1,322 

1,245 

951  | 

927 

30 

Huntingdon  . 

372 

375 

1,787 

1,833 

1,098 

1,920 

1,877 

1,776  : 

1,521 

1, 537 

2, 267 

2,  228  j 

j  1,664 

1,548 

1,153  | 

) 

J,  024 

31 

Iudiana . 

544 

557 

2,071 

!  2,031 

!  2,501  | 

2, 417 

2,301 

1  2,199 

1,  SC2 

1, 948 

2,514 

2,735 

1, 837 

1, 929 

1,395 

1,273 

32 

Jefferson . 

330 

338 

1,368 

1,313 

1,431  1 

1, 407 

1  1,139 

j  1,093 

942 

1, 007 

1, 644  j 

1, 495  , 

1, 101 

902 

715  . 

517 

33 

Juniata . . . . . 

318 

!  V53 

1,146 

!  1.037 

1,240 

1,094 

'  1,139 

1,024 

953 

950 

1, 383  j 

1,423  j 

899 

907 

G41  1 

6-79 

34 

.Lancaster . 

1,855 

X,  7ftl  j 

6, 979  . 

6,  914  | 

7, 166  ’ 

7,242  . 

6,369 

6,323 

5,858 

6,008 

9,405 

9, 989 

7, 074 

6,737 

5.  ISO  1 

4,880 

33 

Lawrence . 

338 

336  . 

1,387  : 

1,372 

1,694. 

1, 539 

1,423 

j  1,473 

1,299 

1,298 

1,063 

2, 028 

1, 243 

1,323 

1,019 

964 

36 

Lebanon  . . . 

5X8 

503  | 

1, 970  , 

1,972  | 

!  2,008  , 

2,034  ; 

1,952 

1, 907 

1, 684 

1,732 

2,  GJ4 

2, 720  ! 

1,833 

1,806 

1,442  j 

|  1,46!) 

37 

Lehlgli.... . 

737 

720 

2,814 

2,795  ! 

2,064 

2,949 

2,495 

2,433 

2,139 

2,138 

3,783 

3,710 

3, 046 

|  2,580 

1,998 

1,740 

38 

Luzerno . 

1,722 

1,029 

6,456 

G,  122  | 

6,434  , 

6,185  , 

4,904 

4,931 

4,280 

4, 413 

8,005 

7,  745  ! 

6,621 

1  5,500 

1  4,199 

1  3,34.1 

39 

Lycoming . 

590 

573  | 

2,357 

2,326 

1  2,489  j 

2, 524  . 

2,300 

2,169 

2,015 

2,080 

3, 306  ! 

3,222  j 

2,341 

|  2,052 

1,697 

1  3,459 

40 

MeKean . . . . 

119 

116 

514 

548 

1  620 

639 

279 

486 

447 

831 

714  J 

601 

512 

440 

Odd 

41 

Mercer . . 

585 

485  , 

2,318 

2, 292 

2,502  i 

2,751 

2,336 

!  2,240 

2,025 

2, 148 

2,900  j 

3, 037  j 

2, 025 

2, 075 

1,489 

1,4(17 

42 

Mifflin.. . . 

231 

222 

981 

949 

1,131  i 

999  ; 

.  007 

!  1,002 

931  , 

990  j 

1,350 

1,436 

1  854 

888  , 

693 

I  (i'll 

43 

Vnitm* 

°G6 

°78  ' 

1  09i 

1  091 

1  °17  ^ 

1  j  ■ 

1  136 

I  1, 051 

j  048 

873  ! 

1,301 

1,239 

96G 

874 

731 

SOB 

44 

Montgomery. . . 

977 

931  ; 

3,946 

3,846 

!  4,264 

4,073 

3,804 

3,766 

3,  667  . 

3, 73C 

6,003 

G,  225 

!  4,500 

4,363 

3,334 

3,233 

43 

Montour . . . I 

207 

188  i 

796 

1  826 

834  i 

893 

757 

|  701 

671  , 

712  j 

1, 1G7 

!  1.173' 

!  915  . 

.  808  . 

605 

sm  | 

40 

Northampton . . : 

701 

688  i 

3, 024 

2,927 

;  3,201 

3, 150 

j  2,783 

j  2,714 

2,444  ; 

2,  ClG  | 

3, 933 

4,137 

3, 123  : 

2,848 

>  2,102 

2,088 

47 

Northumberland _ _ _ 

483 

470  | 

1,759 

1, 751 

!  1,  981  ( 

1,673 

1,829 

j  1,775 

1, 536 

1,  C3G  ' 

2,516 

!  2,501 

!  1,720 

!  1, 519  ■ 

1,291 

1,180 

48 

Perry . 

336 

337  | 

1,452 

3,331 

:  1,  586  i 

'  1,509 

1,544 

1  1,386 

1,345 

1,343 

1,910 

1,807 

1, 189 

j  1,210 

970 

070 

49 

Fhilndeljrhin . . . 

7,829 

7,475  i 

30,864 

30,533 

31, 981  ! 

'  31,737 

!  26, 135 

!  37, 113 

23, 425 

29,294  j 

49, 667 

•  61,380 

41, 356  i 

|  42, 150 

25,031 

23, 233  ) 
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50  and  under  CO. 


GO  and  under  70.  70  and  under  80. 


M.  F.  M.  F. 


80  and  under  90. 


90  and  under  100. 


Above  100.  Age  unk'w 


M.  F.  M.  F.  M. 


111. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

F. 

13,824 

27,533 

Adams . 

1 

87,  CIS 

176, 102 

Allegheny . 

2 

17, 030 

35,019 

Armstrong . 

3 

14,462 

23, 8CG 

Heaver . 

4 

13,933 

20,242 

Bedford . 

5 

40,791 

93, 321  ; 

Berks . 

;  6 

13, 5BB 

27,540 

Blair . 

7 

23, 643 

48, 531 

Bradford . . 

1  8 

30,  C43 

61, 959 

Bucks . 

9 

17, 516 

35,533 

Butler . 

10 

14,338 

29, 040 

Cambria . 

11 

9,954 

21,024 

Carbon . 

22 

13, 126 

26, 733  j 

Center . ] 

13 

12, 263 

24, 925 

Clarion . . 

15 

8, 771 

18, 078 

Clearfield . 

16 

8, 376 

'  17, 586 

Clinton . 

17 

12, 295 

24, 963 

Columbia . 

18 

19, 459 

33, 738 

Cumberland . 

20 

22, 595 

45, 0-17 

Dauphin . 

21 

14,098 

28,  918 

Delaware . . . 

22 

2,670 

5,904 

Elk . 

23 

24,345 

40,  251 

Erie . 

24 

19,453 

38, 360 

Fayette 

25 

393 

898  j 

Forest . 

26 

20,225 

40, 327 

'nyppilrUn 

1  27 

4, 443 

9,030 

Fulton . 

28 

11,738 

23, 816 

Green . 

29 

13,626 

27,810 

Huntingdon . 

30 

16,  CSC 

33, 501 

Indiana . 

31 

8,739 

18, 18D 

Jefferson . . . 

32 

8,173 

10, 725 

Juniata . 

33 

50, 605 

112, 854 

Lancaster . 

*34 

11,563 

22,897 

Lawrence - .... 

35 

15,886 

.  31, 748 

Lebanon  . 

36 

21,380 

43, 596 

Lehigh . 

37 

43, 254 

89, 794 

Luzerne . 

38 

18, 047 

37,000 

Lycoming . 

39 

4, 131 

8,859 

McKean . 

40 

18,323 

30,575 

Mercer . . . 

41 

7,916 

15,925 

Mifflin . 

42 

8,018 

10,  G31 

Monroe . . 

43 

3i,  C21 

69, 596 

Montgomery . 

44 

6,358 

12, 939 

Montour . 

45 

23,787 

47, 763  ; 

Northampton ..... 

46 

14,207 

28,807  ' 

Northumberland . . 

47 

11, 085 

32,  074  j 

Perry . — -  - 

48 

283, 188 

,  0-13, 344 

;  Philadelphia . 

49 

743 
1, 530 
2,120 
1, 115 
771 
471 
755 
2,369 


G63 

um 

1, 055 
1,213 
014 


1, 555 
1,057 


1,269 

2,154 


449 
497 
2,326 
326 
1, 427 
807 
670 
13, 367 


1,232 
2, 079 


623 
1, 297 
1,  083 
1, 137 
014 


1,391 

1,051 


G38 

877 

1,223 

1,742 

850 


1, 130 


13,703 
88,551 
18,000 
14, 401 
13, 310 
46, 530 
33,958 
24,888 

31.316 
18,023 
14, 902 
11,  Q70 

13,  G13 
34, 3 12 
12,657 

9, 907 
9,210 
12, 66< 
24,  GG2 
19, 299 
23,452 
14,250 
3,234 

24. 906 

18. 907 
505 

20,102 
4, 587 
12,078 
14, 184 
16, 815 
9,450 
8,533 
56,249 
11,334 
15,863 

22.316 
46,540 
18,953 

4,728 

18,253 

8,009 

8,613 

34.975 
6,581 

23.976 

14,  GOO 
11,589 

260,156 
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WHITE— Continue  d . 


COUNTIES. 

Under  I. 

1  and  undor  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

. 

M. 

F. 

IT. 

F. 

ir. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

31. 

F. 

50 

Piko . 

88 

101 

447 

440 

496 

476 

424 

438 

393 

363 

613 

553 

447 

409 

343 

273 

SI 

Potter . . 

1 66 

180 

705 

722 

827 

809 

735 

700 

595 

582 

1,017 

907 

817 

651 

551 

410 

52 

Schuylkill . 

1,072 

1,681 

6,426 

6,497 

6,680 

6,622 

5,711 

5,443 

4,331 

4, 513 

6,884 

6,838 

6, 141 

5,336 

4,214 

3,321 

53 

Snyder . 

292 

265 

1,000 

998 

1,090 

1,009 

947 

941 

804 

877 

1,179 

1, 219 

858 

805 

613 

594  , 

5*1 

Somerset . . 

418 

387 

1,839 

1,817 

2,088 

2,019 

1, 835 

1,768 

1,449 

1,596 

2,014 

2,182 

1, 367 

1,329 

1,052 

063 

55 

Sullivan. . 

105 

81 

389 

337 

427 

412 

383 

360 

312 

324 

477 

309 

311 

299 

255 

197 

56 

.Susquehanna.. . 

492 

379 

0, 052 

1,891 

2,363 

2,285 

2,203 

2,190 

2,025 

2,124 

3,007 

2,990 

2,200 

2,089 

1,711 

1, 635  | 

57 

58 

Tioga . 

373 

341 

1,840 

1,772 

2,256 

2,162 

2,027 

1, 927 

1,744 

1,705 

2.G35 

2,482 

2,038 

1,789 

1,412 

1,182 

59 

60  ' 
61 

Venango  . 

301 

273 

298 

251 

1,685 

1,207 

1,631 

1, 103 

1,871 

1, 304 

1,797 

1  318 

1,697 

1,  510 

1,  065 

1, 436 

1, 444 

1  021 

2,320 

1, 988 

1  608 

1,479 

1,289 

1  194 

1,024  ' 
925 

801 

717 

Washington . 

557 

5C7 

2,619 

2,439 

2,900 

3,015 

2,894 

2,786 

2,537 

2,651 

3,558 

3,937 

2,605 

-L,  Atatt 

2,717 

2,026 

1,930 

62 

Way  no-... . . . 

451 

447 

2,073 

2,035 

2,370 

2,156 

2,129 

1, 968 

1,673 

1,666 

2,608 

2,483 

2,296 

1,898 

1,530 

1,300 

63 

Westmoreland . 

803 

794 

3,348 

3,259 

3,775 

3,786 

3,33G 

3,149 

2,849 

2,970 

4,145 

4,522 

'  3,097 

3,103 

2,221 

2,025 

61 

Wyoming . 

205- 

159 

784 

778 

910 

835 

835 

801 

722 

696 

996 

1, 014 

770 

725 

596 

485 

65 

York . . 

934 

957 

4,056 

3,969 

4,377 

4,446 

4,155 

3,993 

3,669 

3,632 

5,387- 

5,627 

3,994 

3,814 

3,034 

2,909 

Total . 

43,483 

41,988 

176,503 

173,121 

190,934 

187,641 

167,990 

163,624 

146,717 

156,844 

241,647 

257,838 

184,104 

170,002 

129,481 

118,828 

PEEK  COLOBED.' 


1 

Adam,  — . 

3 

8 

30 

25 

26 

30 

20 

30 

35 

23 

20 

41 

29 

34 

24 

19 

3 

Armstrong . 

3 

2 

17 

ii 

11 

11 

10 

18 

10 

4 

12 

24 

11 

3 

5 

7 

4 

Beaver . - . 

5 

3 

10 

12 

17 

22 

22 

16 

24 

24 

19 

19 

15 

14 

11 

11 

5 

Bedford . 

11 

3 

34 

19 

40 

45 

31 

38 

32 

21 

39 

23 

21 

29 

28 

19 

6 

Berks .  . 

9 

5 

22 

34 

35 

41 

31 

33 

25 

26 

44 

38 

20 

24 

20 

22 

7 

Blair . 

7 

2 

14 

20 

23 

18 

18 

20 

12 

20 

22 

25 

21 

16 

12 

10 

8 

Bradford  -  - . 

2 

2 

10 

13 

9 

9 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

17 

19 

11 

13 

9 

9 

Bucks  . . . 

15 

33 

73 

06 

99 

96 

102 

109 

91 

102 

127 

127 

87 

97 

.  83 

80 

1 

11 

Cambria . 

2 

2 

7 

6 

12 

7 

9 

6 

9 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

1 

12 

1 

13 

Center . 

3 

4 

13 

19 

16 

15 

21 

15 

9 

.  11 

26 

23 

14 

16 

11 

13 

14 

Chester . - . 

96 

78 

326 

341 

395 

385 

379 

363 

335 

352 

501 

525 

324 

331 

260 

234 

15 

Clarion . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

5 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

16 

Clearfield . 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

6  : 

5  i 

11  i 

4  ! 

6 

3  ; 

6 

6 

2 

3 

2 

17 

Clinton  _ _ _  . _ _  _ 

2  : 

3 

13  1 

g 

10 

8 

11 

18 

4 

10 

11 

7 

7 

G 

4 

18 

Columbia . . . . . 

1 

2 

7 

6  j 

4 

8 

7 

10 

1  ' 

9 

8 

5  | 

6 

6 

7 

6 

39 

Crawford... . . . ■ 

2 

4 

10 

15 

17 

10 

12 

10 

14  1 

10 

9 

16 

9 

0 

8 

4 

20 

Cumberland . 

12 

23 

73 

70 

81 

79 

85 

80 

69 

90 

115  , 

150 

79 

85 

52 

50 

21 

Dauplin . j 

27 

29 

81 

81 

116 

110 

96 

92 

71 

98 

165  | 

195 

98 

136 

67 

!  •  67 

22 

Delaware . j 

20 

24 

95  , 

93 

95 

100 

119 

117  . 

96 

79 

114 

137 

95 

113 

79 

1  67 

23 

Elk . 

1  1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

24 

Erie . . . . ! 

i 

2 

9 

7 

17 

2  | 
io  | 

7 

13 

7  | 

3 

. | 

12  ] 

17 

19 

18 

7 

| 

25 

Fayette . 

17 

21 

68 

03 

100 

90  | 

110 

110 

88 

119 

112  j 

140 

67 

92 

66 

67 

26 

Franklin  ....... v... . 

26 

21 

115  | 

112 

127 

115 

125 

130  , 

93 

115 

133 

171 

86 

91 

60 

85 

27 

Fulton..-. _ ........... 

2 

1 

5  | 

5 

9 

1 

9 

7  , 

8  j 

8 

6  1 

6 

5 

8 

5 

4 

28 

Green . 

13 

4 

30 

30 

36 

33  | 

45 

35  , 

24 

45 

38 

46 

27 

33 

18 

17.1 

29 

,  Huntingdon . 

3 

5, 

11  | 

15 

22 

20  i 

28 

19 

14 

23 

17 

22 

21 

16 

11 

i  15 

30 

Indiana . . 

3 

3 

13 

7 

12 

16  i 

20 

13 

'  13  i 

9 

16  ; 

11  i 

6 

10 

1C 

!  7  ! 
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WHITE — Continued. 


SO  and  under  60. 

60  mad  under  70, 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90an<l  under  100. 

Aliov 

olOO. 

Ageuuku’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1A 

K.  |  F. 

M. 

F, 

o 

a 

i 

. 

i 

007 

O" 

1 

| 

j 

1,140 

1,  000 

724 

031 

34G 

207 

73 

5 

7 

1 

1  . 

18, 405 

17, 593 

30, 058 

Suaquehimna . 

o 

1 

30, 942 

Tioga . 

i 

14, 090 

TTnior  ... 

686 

G0-1 

3BG. 

200 

158 

135 

38 

28 

3  ' 

0 

! 

13,  084 

11,890 

24, 974 

Venango  . 

584 

447  ; 

324 

252 

142 

107 

31 

22  | 

1  i 

2 

. j  1 

30, 101 

9, 038 

19, 139 

Warren . 

l,  SGI 

1,  263 

84G 

891 

400 

413 

105  i 

122  i 

J-  i 

20 

! 

22,328 

22, 751 

45, 070 

Washington . . 

1,  023 

787 

532 

375 

103 

132 

47 

2G  ' 

14  | 

0 

fl 

I  j 

16,919  . 

15, 280 

32, 199 

Wayne . . . . 

1,  571 

1, 514 

D55 

032 

48G 

401 

*'  1 
04 

108 

10 

14 

1 

! 

2G,  G91 

20,  013 

53, 304 

Westmoreland . . . . 

au’4 

2SG 

213 

1GG 

83 

08 

25 

pue  | 

10 

3 

i 

G,  512 

!  0. 023 

12,  535 

Wyoming . 

2,  058  | 

2,  OSS  ^ 

1,281 

1, 201 

•19G 

545 

lie 

138 

B 

14 

2 

. 1 . 

33, 5GD 

j  u-u  | 

33, 209  | 

GG,  834 

York . 

70,  500 

^  73,  -170  j 

'  45,  235 

44, 721 

j  17,  672 

19, 048 

4,182  , 

4,  905 

301 

S08 

27 

52 

17  6 

1,427,043 

1  1,421,310 

S.BM.iKD 

FREE  COLORED. 


52 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40.  j 

40  and  under  53.1 

1 

COUNTIES. 

1 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F,  j 

M. 

F. 

M.  | 

F. 

ir. 

F.  j 

31 

32 

5 

4 

I 

3 

Juniata . 

3 

5 

21 

20 

17 

25 

22 

11 

21 

1 

13  j 

17 

22 

13 

12 

12 

10 

33 

Lancaster . 

43 

53 

227 

192 

255 

226 

217 

199 

173 

191 

303 

345 

191 

1G8 

14B 

135 

34 

Lawrence . 

2 

5 

7 

8 

6 

8 

5 

5 

7 

3 

8 

12 

7 

4 

‘1  i 

3 

35 

3  Q 

5 

6 

13 

7 

Lehigh . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

7 

7 

2 

3 

2 

1 

37 

Luzerne . . 

8 

10 

20 

31 

21 

35 

21 

23 

30 

23 

37 

40 

43 

20 

24 

21 

33 

Lycoming . 

2 

3 

30 

24 

22 

22 

23 

30 

15 

24 

42 

44 

22 

22 

17 

16 

39 

40 

ufpfppr 

g 

22 

18 

19 

23 

23 

17 

Mifflin . 

1 

10 

18 

19 

17 

19 

23 

30 

24 

27 

30 

43 

19 

33 

11 

23 

41 

Monroe . 

1 

3 

10 

10 

7 

8 

5 

7 

10 

12 

11 

10 

5 

7 

3 

5 

42 

Montgomery . 

12 

10 

40 

50 

60 

53 

64 

61 

43 

70 

65 

75 

50 

54 

50 

49 

•13 

Montour..* . 

1 

3 

5 

5 

6 

4 

6 

8 

4 

7 

16 

13 

11 

G 

8 

5 

4  4 

Northampton . . 

1 

3 

12 

5 

13 

10 

5 

13 

3 

8 

14 

14 

10 

10 

6 

7 

45 

Northumberland .  „ . 

4 

e 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

4 

10 

10 

8 

7 

10 

5 

6 

4 

46 

Perry . 

2 

1 

2 

7 

7 

6 

10 

5 

11 

n 

12 

8 

8 

5 

7 

* 

47 

Philadelphia . . 

187 

209 

809 

3,065 

1,019 

1, 195 

996 

1, 199 

915 

1, 452 

1,875 

2,861 

1,459 

2,022 

1, 034 

1,463 

43 

Pike . 

2 

1 

8 

10 

10 

9 

12 

10 

6 

11 

12 

11 

4  1 

7 ; 

7 

6 

49 

Pother . . . 

1 

1 

X 

x 

2 

20 

2 

0 

i  4 

i  i 

1 

50 

51 

Schuylkill.  . . 

G 

G 

23 

1 

19 

23 

.  26 

20 

5 

20 

2 

17 

3 

1  31 

1 

38 

2 

19  ' 
1 

20 

22 

I  14 

Snyder . . 

1 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

|  1 

53 

Sullivan . . 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  . 

1 

1 

54 

Susquehanna . . . . 

3 

4 

16 

I 

7 

13 

9 

12 

n 

12 

2 

20 

20 

g 

13 

15 

22 

j  8 

05 

50 

2 

1 

2 

5 

8 

3 

9 

g 

13 

5 

4 

g 

5 

5 

10 

f> 

rr„iL 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

1 

57 

Venango . . 

11 

7 

4 

4 

5 

6 

2 

4 

7 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

08 

'Washington  .  _ .  . 

18 

16 

111 

103 

131 

136 

126 

122 

105 

86 

119 

153 

87 

90 

60 

-  7G 

59 

'Warren  . . . . . 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

7 

G 

5 

2 

3 

3 

GO 

Way  no . . 

1 

X 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

6 

61 

62 

r 

g 

29 

,  x 

25 

33 

32 

35 

.  1 

27 

28 

38 

1 

35 

1 

19 

19 

17 

13 

Wyomfng . . ... 

63 

York . . 

23 

20 

78 

70 

85 

94 

88 

73 

78 

65 

110 

128 

84 

75 

61 

64 

' 

Total . 

084 

718 

2,750 

2,994 

3,324 

3,453 

3,171 

|  3,401 

J  2,813 

j  3,513 

4,  GOG 

j  6,093 

I  3,410 

4,078 

2,558 

2,698 

_ J 

INDIAN. 


1 

Total  whites . . 

43,483 

41,888 

176, 503 

173,121  Jl90, 934 

187,041  Jl07, 990 

163, 624 

146, 717 

155,844 

241, 647 

357,833 

184, 104 

176,002 

129,401 

118,898 

2 

Total  free  colored. ........ 

684 

716 

2,750 

2,904  j  3,324 

3, 453  |  3, 171 

3,401 

2, 813 

3, 513 

4,  GOG 

6,093 

3, 410 

4,073 

■2,558 

2.ST3 

3 

Total  Indians  . . . . 

| 

1  1 

1 

1 

!  i  1 

_ ! _ 

l 

l„ _ - 

Aggregate . 

|  44,167  ; 

42,704 

1 

[179, 253 

i  1 

,176,115  [194,258  j 

191,004  jmjes 

1G7,025 

149,531  j 

160,357 

246, 343  ; 

i 

263,931  | 

187,  514 

[180.741 

1 

132,039  j 

121.726 
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FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


50  mul  under  60. 

00  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  B0. 

00  and.under  180 

Above  100. 

Ago  unk’wn 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

!  * 

M. 

F. 

M. 

:  f. 

M. 

F. 

\ 

IG7 

GO 

!  x 

! 

49 

1  i 

1 

Leldgh . 

228 

5 

i 

187 

Mifflin . 

1 

33 

18 

10 

15 

5 

2 

3 

1 

440 

464 

904 

Montgomery. . 

42 

44 

1 

61 

54 

115 

45 

X 

46 

803 

240 

173 

27 

70 

28 

13 

47 

4 

3 

137 

Pika . 1 

48 

9 

15 

4U 

U 

r 

357 

Schuylkill . 

50 

1 

::::::: 

20 

35 

Snyder  . 

51 

3 

25 

47 

Sonuwt . 

52 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

9 

Sullivan . 

53 

5 

5 

4 

5 

2 

1 

. ! 

113 

06 

209 

Snsaitclimmu . 

54 

1 

1 

2 

1 

47 

55 

102 

Tioga . 

1 

■■  l  j 

1 

28 

27  j 

55  | 

Union . 

56 

2 

„ 

1 

1 

37 

32 

69 

Venango . 

57 

38 

40 

sa 

16 

14 

4 

9 

1 

2 

844 

883 

1,726 

Washington . 

58 

2 

31 

20 

51 

Warren . . 

59 

o 

1 

Q 

1 

. 

17 

23 

40 

Wnyncv . 

CO 

10 

8 

s 

4 

3 

228  ! 

203 

432 

Westmoreland .... 

01 

1 

J 

I 

5 

Wyoming . 

G2 

5? 

44 

23 

14 

10 

7 

r  j 

I 

703  j 

G03 

1,  366 

York . 

63 

1  j 

1,  500 

1,7X0 

858 

947 

351 

422 

126  ! 

170 

27  1 

53 

8  l 

27 

1 

i 

£6, 473  j 

30, 476 

53,  910 

INDIAN. 

l 

3 

4 

x 

1  j 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

j 

1 

4 

| 

ij 

3 

4 

7 

_ 

_ 

AGGREGATE. 


79,500 

1,590 

1 

75,470 

1,710 

;  45,235 

858 

44, 721 

947 

1 

17,  G72 

351 

1  19,048 
422 

4,182 

126 

4,905 

170  i 
1  ( 

391 

27 

568 

53 

27 

8 

52  ; 

27 

1 

17 

1 

6 

1 

1, 427, 943  | 
26,473 

3  j 

1,421,316 

30, 47G 

4 

2, 849, 233 

36,  949 

7 

Tut al  whites . 

Total  free  colored. 

Total  Indiana . 

j  1 

2 

3 

81,157 

77, 180  j 

46,  093  j 

45,669 

18, 023 

19,470 

4,308 

.5,076 

418 

621 

35 

86 

18 

j  7 

1,454, 410 

1,451,796 

2,906,215 
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Table  No.  2— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


— 

FREE  COLORED. 

WHITE. 

COUNTIES, 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

Total  free 
colored. 

Aggregate. 

51. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Adams . 

33,708 

13,824 

27,532 

150 

166 

316 

78 

80 

158 

474 

2B.000 

Allegheny . 

88, 555 

87,551 

17 6, 106 

698 

680 

3,378 

604 

743 

1, 347 

2,725 

176,831 

Armstrong . 

18, 0G9 

17,550 

35, 6J9 

21 

25 

46 

69 

63 

1.32 

178 

35, 797 

Upftvor 

14,404 

13,310 

28,860 

26,242 

274 

257 

274 

29, 140 

Bedford . . . 

12,932 

135 

222 

135 

102 

237 

m 

26,70(1 

Berks . 

46, 530 

40, 7D1 

93, 321 

214 

208 

423 

34 

41 

75 

497 

93,818 

Blair . 

13,938 

13,368 

27,546 

99 

97 

196 

42 

45 

87 

283 

27,821 

Bradford . 

21,888 

23, 043 

48,531 

79 

70 

149 

25 

29 

54 

203 

48,734 

Bucks . 

31, 310 

30,644 

61,990 

G15 

590 

1,205 

180 

233 

413 

1, 618 

63, 578 

Butler- . , . 

18, 022 

17, 516 

35, 538 

24 

24 

48 

3 

5 

8 

so 

35,594 

Cambria . 

14,902 

14, 138 

29, 040 

19 

16 

35 

48 

32 

80 

115 

29,155 

Carbon 

9 

21,033 

Centro . - . 

13, 013 

13,129 

2G,  73!) 

90 

263 

42 

56 

98 

201 

27,000 

Chester- . 

34,342 

84,329 

08, 67  L 

2, 219 

2,120 

4,369 

746 

793 

1, 538 

5, 007 

74,573 

Clarion . . 

12,037 

12,268 

24,925 

25 

21 

46 

8 

9 

17 

63 

24,053 

Clearfield . 

0,907 

8,771 

18,976 

17 

16 

33 

22 

36 

48 

81. 

18,733 

Clifton . 

0,210 

8,379 

17,566 

20 

15 

35 

51 

51 

102 

137 

17,723 

Columbia . ... . 

12,067 

12,295 

34,962 

27 

20 

47 

2(i 

36 

56 

103 

25,065 

Crawford . 

24,602 

23,911 

48,  573 

41 

50 

91 

53 

38 

91 

182 

48,755 

Cumberland . 

19,299 

19,439 

38,75 8 

306 

331 

637 

332 

371 

703 

1, 310 

40,093 

Duuphln . 

22,152 

22,595 

45, 0-47 

488 

501 

989 

326 

394 

720 

1, 709 

40,756 

Delaware . 

14,250 

14,  GU8 

38,948 

651 

648 

1,299 

166 

184 

350 

1,  649 

30,537 

Elk . 

3,234 

2,670 

5,90-1 

3 

5 

8 

2 

1 

3 

n 

5,!>15 

Erie . 

24, 90G 

24,343 

49,231 

52 

4:1 

95 

45 

41 

86 

181 

40,432 

Fayette .  . 

18,907 

19, 453 

38, 360 

549 

640 

1,189 

173 

187 

300 

1, 549 

30, 069 

IT Orest 

Franklin . 

20, 102 

20,225 

40,327 

577 

640 

1,226 

289 

284 

573 

1, 799 

42,  ICO 

Fulton  . . . . . . 

4,587 

4,443 

9,090 

48 

39 

77 

8 

16 

24 

101 

9,131 

Greene . 

12,079 

11,738 

23,817 

153 

162 

315 

105 

106 

211 

030 

Ul,  «14A 

Huntingdon . 

14,184 

13, 626 

27, 810 

102 

106 

208 

40 

42 

83 

290 

28,100 

Indiana . . . 

10,815 

10,686 

33,501 

37 

37 

74 

63 

49  | 

112 

!  m 

33,687 

Jefferson . 

9,450 

8,730 

18, 189 

26 

14  1 

40 

23 

18 

41 

|  81 

18,870 

Juniata . . - . 

8,552 

8, 173 

16, 725 

112 

104 

216 

27 

18  ! 

45 

201  ; 

16,986 

Lancaster . 

56, 250 

50, 605 

113,855 

1, 135 

1,015  ! 

2,130 

645 

684 

1,329 

3,459 

110,314 

Lawrenco . 

11, 334 

11, 503 

22,897 

43 

43 

86  | 

6  | 

1° 

16 

102 

22,099 

Lebanon . 

15,862 

15,886 

31,748 

15 

6 

21  j 

31  1 

31 

62 

83 

;utKU 

Lehigh . . 

22,316 

21,380  , 

43,  GOG 

29 

19  : 

48  i 

6 

3 

9 

57 

43, 753 

Luzerne. . i 

46,540  , 

43,254  , 

89,794 

193 

190 

383  ; 

35  1 

33 

67 

450 

IK),  214 

Lycoming . . 1 

McKean. ...........  — ....... 

18,953  | 

18,047  ■ 

37,000 

101 

101 

202  ; 

96 

101 

197 

399 

37, 399 
8,859 

Mercer . 

18,252 

18,323 

30, 575 

54 

38 

92 

94 

95 

189 

231 

86, 656 

Mifflin . 

8,009 

7,016 

15,925 

118 

131 

249 

69 

97 

166 

415 

16, 340 

Mouroo.. . . 

8, 613 

8,018 

10,631 

51 

49 

100 

9 

18 

27 

127 

16, 758 

Montgomery . . . 

34, 075 

34, 621 

69,595 

329 

332 

661 

Itl 

132 

243 

904 

70,300 

Montour . 

6,581 

6,358 

12,939 

51 

49 

100 

8 

6 

14 

114 

j  13,053 

Northampton . 

23, 076 

23,787 

47, 763 

35 

44 

79 

32 

30 

62 

in 

1  47, 904 

AQ  ()!» 

Northumberland . . . . 

14, 600 

14,207 

28,807 

37 

30 

67 

24 

24 

*18 

i  115 

j 

Perry . 

Philadelphia . . . . . 

11,589 
260, 156 

11,085 
263, 188 

22,674 

543,344 

33 

6,319 

24 

8,632 

57 
14, 951 

32 

2,858 

30 

4, 376 

62 

7,234 

1  119 

!  22, 185 

565,529 

7,155 

11,470 

89,510 

15,033 

Pike . 

Potter . 

3,668 

6,051 

3,350 

5,404 

7,018 

11,455 

52 

3 

57 

1 

109 

4 

16 

6 

12 

5 

28 

11 

|  137 

)  15 

Schuylkill . 

45,667 

43, 486 

89, 153 

94 

88 

182 

04 

81 

175 

|  337 

Snyder ..... _ ...... _ .... 

7,516 

7,484 

15,000 

15 

8 

23 

5 

7 

12 

1  33 

Somorset ....  . . . . 

13,442 

13,289 

26,731 

11 

13 

24 

14 

9 

23 

47 

26,773 
fj  £57 

Sullivan . 

2,980 

2,648 

5,628 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

9 

Susquehanna . 

J  8, 405 

17,593 

36,058 

74 

63 

142 

39 

28 

67 

209 

31,043 

Tioga...... . 

10, 101 

14,841 

!  30,942 

35 

41 

76 

12 

14 

26 

102 

Union . . . . . . . 

7,010 

7,080 

14,090 

21 

18 

39 

7 

9 

16 

09 

33,043 

Vflnm'lj0  -  r 

13  084 

24  974 

37 

32 

69 

19,  UK) 
46,805 
33,539 

Warren . . . 

Washington .................. 

10,101 

22,328 

9,038 

22,731 

19,139 

45,079 

13 

598 

4 

652 

17 

1,250 

18 

246 

1  16 
230 

34 

476 

51 

j  1,726 

Wayne . . . 

1G,  919 

15,280 

32,199 

XO 

10 

20 

7 

13 

20 

J  40 

Westmoreland . . . . . 

26,691 

26,613 

53,304 

107 

85 

192 

122 

118 

240 

1  432 

Wyoming .............. ...... 

6,512 

6  023 

12, 535 

3 

1  474 

1 

4 

1 

1 

;  5 

York .  . 

33,565 

33,269 

66,834 

|  459 

933 

229 

|  204 

433 

|  1,363 

ce,  as 

Total.... . 

1,427,946 

1,421,320 

2,849,2 66 

j  17,841 

j  19,966 

37,807 

|  8,632 

|  10,510 

19, 142 

j  06, 949 

'j  2,506.215 

Note. — 7  Indiana  included  In  white  population. 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C, 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED, 

Auffretrate. 

M. 

l  P‘ 

Total. 

it. 

F. 

Total. 

m 

|  433 

867 

2 

2 

869 

coo 

652 

1,272 

17 

11 

28 

1,300 

670 

3*12 

32C 

608 

1 

1 

2 

G14 

614 

1, 258 

35 

32 

1,325 

98 

108 

20G 

6 

6 

1,047 

241 

l,  045 

2,092 

12 

l 

11 

23 

4 

2, 115 

227 

468 

3 

472 

370 

370 

740 

2 

2 

4 

744 

1,  099 

1,103 

2,202 

85 

103 

188 

2,390 
1,435 
1,833 
1, 197 

G88 

1, 407 
1,822 

14 

14 

000 

922 

6 

11 

584 

602 

1, 186 

7 

4 

11 

. do . 

390 

361 

751 

3 

3 

700 

338 

361 

G99 

2 

1 

3 

702 

159 

. do . 

812 

819 

1,631 

23 

26 

49 

1,080 

551 

55-1 

1,105 

2 

4 

6 

1,  111 

905 

1,764 

1, 197 

2 

2 

1, 7GG 

G07 

590 

2 

4 

1, 201 

G34 

707 

1, 231 
1, 4GG 

753 

1,  400 

2 

4 

G 

9(50 

9 

8 

17 

1, 116 

2,457 

2,771 

4,020 

2,876 

2,762 

4, 204 
4,097 

5, 333 
5,533 
8,224 

26 

38 

5, 387 

8 

33 

5, 566 

r,fl 

195 

214 

439 

8,  003 

4,225 

8,323 

69 

95 

104 

9.  (Hi 

U'At  1  Ml  1 

VI  ATX 

315 

1 

28, 703 
2, 746 

1, 437 

1,300 

2,861 

1,170 

1,005 

172 

2, 743 

3 

Ilsnaioglmm  . . . 

5, 9SQ 

35 

31 

G6 

6,046 

Chartiera . . 

1,585 

3,015 

152 

838 

3,055 

2,020 

13 

8 

20 

3,  075 

f.'nllbiH  _ _ 

. do . 

4 

3 

7 

2,027 

llri’swjit  . 

.  fln 

324 

324 

UliqUCHTlQ . . 

. do . 

873 

1  1,711 

3,418 

1, 131 

3 

6 

9 

1,720 

Eitut  TJirming-lnnn . . . _ , . 

1,754 

601 

1,  GG4 
530 

1  | 

S 

3 

3,421 

Dj-cr  . 

3 

3 

1, 134 

Elizabeth . . 

2.9GG 

2,831 

835 

5,797 

01 

103 

194 

5,991 

Pawn . 

. do . 

815 

1,650 

4 

4 

1, 654 

Findley . 

. do . . . 

553 

G04 

1, 157 

14 

16 

30 

1, 187 

l^riinklhi 

_ do _ _  _ _ 

6C9 

1, 391 
2,496 

1, 391 

Tiiflifnifi 

. do  . 

1,  309 
835 

1,  G08 

1,187 

753 

1, 054 

3 

6 

9 

2, 505 

Jefferson  . . 

1,587 

10 

4 

14 

1,  G01 

do  > 

3,263 

4,594 

3,  262 

Lower  £4r.  Cllnlt' .  __ 

. do . 

2, 438 

2,156 

1,329 

607 

11 

12 

23 

4,  G17 

MimchiiHier  . . 

1, 375 
804 

2,704 

2 

1 

3 

2,707 

McCandlcfis . . 

1,471 

6 

5 

U 

1,482 

McClure  - 

.  .  do . 

757 

1, 023 

5C7 

1,144 

1,324 

2, 166 

23 

18 

41 

1, 365 

do. 

S,  ICO 

Mifflin 

2,350 

507 

2,074 

538 

4, 424 
1,135 

5 

s 

10 

4,434 

do  .  . 

1,135 

Miinn  6 

. do . . . 

567 

139 

580 

97 

1,147 

1 

1 

1,148 

Neville 

236 

236 

571 

600 

1,171 

1 

1 

1,172 

Ohio . . . 

714 

635 

1,349 

1 

1 

2 

1,351 

495 

464 

950 

059 

Peebles 

1,417  | 
501 

1,332 

2,749 

10 

11 

21 

2,  770 

TjIho 

P17 

1,018 

3,060 

3 

3 

1, 02.1 

pin . 

1,488 

734 

1,512 

12 

13 

24 

3, 034 

Plum  -  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

703 

1,437 

5 

4 

0 

1,446 

920 

892 

1, 812 

5 

4 

9 

1,821 

Pittsburg— lstf  Tvnr<l  ,  • 

2,123 

1,684 

4,593 

2,046  . 

4, 169 

13 

24 

37 

4, 200* 

1,831 

3, 515 

36 

3*1 

70 

3, 085 

3d  -^mi*d  .  _ 

4,509  i 

9, 103 

52 

33 

83 

U,  187 

1,823 

1,890  j 
4,301  E 

3, 713 

30 

27 

57 

3,770 

n.h 

4, 41G 

3, 394 

8,717 

10 

7 

17 

8,734 

Gth  ward  . . 

3,644  | 

7,038 

224 

273 

49G 

7,  034 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  AC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

free  coi,r>nm 

Aefli’ctfato. 

M.  j  P.  J 

Total. 

-  1  * 

Total 

4,738 

4,  314 

164 

199 

363  ; 

3, 1E0 

2,361 

9 

11 

20 

4,758 

2,204  j 

2,110 

6 

3 

9 

4,323 

20,902  | 
1,507 

48,  063 

2,  969 

544 

610 

1, 154 

Cl 

49,217 

1,402 

1,  ooo 

878 

33 

3,030 

2, 068 
1,764 

2, 454 

15 

32 

2,  ICO 

sm 

18 

16 

31 

1,713 

1,  200 
7U 

1,218 

711 

u 

9 

20 

2, 474 

1,422 

8 

6 

1 

14 

1,433 

005 

099 

1, 364 

3 

1,327 

700 

801 

1,561 

8 

17 

l,i!M 

1, 246 
1,885 

9 

u 

1,263 

2 

3 

3,f& 

. do . 

703 

3 

5 

8 

711 

. do . 

1,  571 

1, 806 

17 

12 

SO 

1,633 

26 

15 

41 

I  f  IT 

1,  (503 

1, 46D 
933 

50 

3, 127 

1,853 

5 

7 

l.CGJ 

IBS 

015 

1,118 

1,318 

233 

970 

428 

904 

4 

6 

10 

264 

556 

1,  201 
2,256 

l  £?i 

. do . 

1 

3 

■i 

2,  ffl 

3 

2,« 

216 

912 

403 

939 

449 

i,  ssa 

830 

1,  9(33 
100 

3,  001 

2 

3,  CM 

3 

BM 

1 

K5 

jl.3.19 

837 

1,033 

833 

105 

1,303 

801 

6 

4 

10 

.  2,  G74 

10 

13 

1,701 

2,  030 

B,C50 

Kittauing.. . . . . . . 

. do . . . 

853 

l!)3 

13 

so 

1,  i’M 

T.ni>r>!iliu  i»jy 

353 

1 

359 

jr>L<|lj<0P .  r-- 

. do . . . 

3,440 

1, 446 

3,440 

irimor  8 

1, 210 

1,210 

BniFiilo  -  -  | 

1, 175  | 

I,  ITS 

511 

480 

991 

m 

p,„„y 

724 

682 

1,406 

64 

51 

115 

1,531 

Plum  fireek . . . >j 

993 

1, 015 

2,013 

119 

1 

1 

2,014 

.do.,  r 

319 

Tlurt  Jlimk  . 

079 

707 

567 

025 

803 

534 

1, 304 
|  1, 570 

1, 101 

1 

1 

J,  205 

■South  Buffalo  . 

1 

1 

.  1,571 

Oi'^vk 

1, 101 

do 

814 

490 

737 

492 

1, 551 
983 

1  ; 

1 

i  1,338 

V^ishhictou 

do  •  - 

. i 

j  ■'  f  S:fl 

YVuvno  . . . . 

. do . . . 

813 

100  i 

758  i 
113 

1,  571 
213 

3 

2  | 

5 

j  1,576 

:  213 

Beaver . . . 

383  I 

427 

810 

1 

6  | 

7 

!  817 

BIS’  Bo uver . . 

561 

524 

1,085 

4 

5  . , 

9 

■  1, 094 

Briilgotvfltf-i’  . . . . r . .  r „ _ 

......do.... . . . . . 

349 

400 

406 

391 

755 

791 

J  28 

39 

67 

822 

Brlaliton 

. ,  .  _  do  . .  .  _  , 

791 

712 

|  3 

i  2 

5 

,  717 

Chippewa. . . 

. do . 

387 

372 

759 

7 

! 

10 

j  769 

T)fit*l?pg,fnn  _ _  _ ..r . . 

. do . . . . . 

855 

810 

1,671 

1, 219 
575 

207 

3 

!  3 

G 

j  1,677 

do 

589 

293 

109 

1 

1 

|  3,220 

PiiUrttOIi  ■ 

.  .  .  do . .  .  . 

282 

93 

i  s 

2 

1  577 

Prank 

do 

j  2Q7 

Prmilchn 

do  r 

341 

207 

146 

83 

004 

355 

696 

j  696 

206 

533 

j  533 

fti,np  p(nnm 

/ln 

249 

295 

*  295 

m-wiJLv 

do 

77 

160 

;  ’  160 

Greeua . . . . . . 

680 

700 

1,344 

1, 474 

45 

j  37 

82 

1  1,4M 

llauovcr _ _ _ _ _ ,  _  _ 

.  _  do  r  .  ..  . . 

774 

2 

2 

j  . 3,476 

122 

142 

259 

j' 

!  259 

Hooks  town  . . . . . . 

152 

514 

294 

1 

1 

2 

I  ^ 

481 

399 

360 

995 

) 

j  m 

Tn 

. 

376 

775 

! 

,1  775 

Industry... . . . . . 

1  342 

703 

i 

[  702 
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CITIES,  TOWN'S, 


ar. 

F.  | 

Total. 

251 

220 

471 

537 

510 

1,047 

042 

1,059 

2,001 

883 

902 

1,785 

CD9 

038 

1,337 

456 

449 

905 

105 

97 

202 

213 

221 

43-1 

318 

300 

621 

513 

537 

1,050 

070 

GDI 

1,361 

545 

500 

1,111 

992 

93G 

1, 928 

320 

298 

618 

617 

007 

1,224 

652 

598 

1,250 

CJG 

596 

i  1,212 

371 

345 

|  716 

5U2  | 

494  j 

9DC 

COD 

700  i 

1,369 

420 

357  [ 

777 

474 

470  i 

944 

9G2 

913  ] 

1,875 

70C 

689  | 

1,395 

818 

846  | 

1  064 

1,10G 

1,057 

2, 1G3 

185 

203 

383 

351 

344 

C95 

809 

780  J 

•  1,589 

719 

001  | 

1  1,380 

870 

831 

1,704 

578 

526 

1, 104 

80G  j 

775 

1,581 

642 

650 

1, 298 

784 

812 

1, 590 

1, 272 

1,233 

2, 505 

1,078 

1,081 

2, 159 

420 

424 

844 

472 

481 

953 

710 

GS2 

1,392 

GT7 

GS2 

1, 359 

1, 140 

1,026 

2,175 

415 

371 

736 

570 

548  i 

1,118 

590 

553 

1, 143 

1, 178 

1,113 

2,291 

1,016 

1,012 

2,028 

661 

G70 

1,334 

533 

478 

1,  on 

074 

098 

1,372 

555 

567 

1,122 

486 

439 

915 

1, 130 

1,083 

2,213 

1,250 

1,148 

2,398 

7G7 

760 

1,527 

778 

840 

1,618 

1,040 

!  1,053 

2,093 

838 

%  837 

1,675 

481 

461 

942 

996 

1,059 

2,055 

700 

688 

1,398 

741 

699 

1,443 

775 

751 

1,526 

583 

595 

1,178 

2,806 

2,847 

5,633 

2,040 

2,138 

4,178 

2,374 

!  2,515 

4,889 

1,907 

2,257 

4,164 

1,916 

2,077 

3,993 

11,043 

11,834 

92,877 

Marlon . . 

Moon . . . 

New  Brighton . 

New  Sewleklcy . 

North  Sewickley . 

Ohio . . . 

Patterson . 

Philipaburg . 

Pstlnski . 

Raccoon . . 

Rochester . . - 

South  Beaver . 

Bedford . 

Broad  top . . . . 

Colcruin . . 

Cumberland  YTalley . . 

Fast  Providence . 

IlniTiaon . . 

Hopewell. . . 

Juniata . . . 

Liberty  . . . . 

Londonderry  — . 

Middle  Woodbury  . . . 

Monroe... . . . 

Napier  . . 

St.  Clair . 

Scbollsburg . 

Suukcspring . 

Southampton . 

South  Woodbury  — 
Union . 


..do.. 

..do.. 


West  Providence . . do. . 

Albany . . . :  Berks.. 

AJ  snco . 

Amity . . . . . 

Herno . . 

Bethel . 

Brecknock . 

Caernarvon . . 

Center . 


Colubrookdalc  - 
Cu  nil’ll  ........ 

District . . 

Douglass . 

Earl . 

Exeter . 

Greenwich . 

Hamburg . 


..do.. 

..do.. 


..do.. 


..do.. 


Ilddolberg . . . 

Hereford . 

Jefferson . 

Kutztown . . . 

Long  Swamp . 

Lower  Heidelberg  . . . . . 

Malden  Creek. . . . 

Marlon . . . j . do.. 

Msi  xu  tawny . L.....do.. 

Muhlenburg . . . 1 . do. . 

North  Heidelberg . | . do. . 

Olcy . . do.. 

Outelaunce . I, . do.. 

..do.. 


Pui-ry  . . 

Piko . . 

Pieadtng — N.  E.  ward  ... 

N.  W.  ward  . . 
S.  E,  ward  ... 
S.  W.  ward... 
Spruce  ward. . 


..do.. 


471 

i,  cno 

3, 034 
1,785 
1, 557 
914 
202 
m 

C2  8 
1,000 
1, 370 
1, 128 
2,105 
021 

l.rSQG 

1, 212 


1,011 
1, 390 
791 
963 
1,900 
1, 395 
1,680 
S,  170 
394 
CD0 


1,389 
1,704 
1,100 
1,  580 
1,  £99 
1,590 
2, 516 
2, 159 
844 


1, 1102 
1, 359 
2,182 
780 
3, 120 
1, 143 
2,308 
2,041 

.1  ,:m 

1,013 


1,531 
1,058 
2,093 
1,070 
956 
2,  05C 
1,398 
1, 444 
1, 520 
l,  178 
ft,  700 
4,2 
4,2 
4,  lb'J 
4,  Oil) 
23,  ie® 


g  s 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FltEE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1,249 

1,269 

855 

1,326 

2,575 

2,440 

14  • 

7 

21 

2,401 

ItncldllDCl 

849 

1, 704 

1 

2 

3 

1,707 

775 

789 

1, 5C4 

2 

2 

1,560 

1 

1 

a,  ooi 

1,053 

1,003 

MV 

1,004 

926 

1,949 

3 

4 

7 

Uniiin 

28 

37 

1,015 

1,004 

2,019 

6 

2 

8 

2, 027 

563 

552 

1, 115 

6 

4 

10 

1,185 

1,600 

1,000 

1,  -ISO 

573 

1,074 

2 

2 

1,070 

1, 642 

2 

-7 

1,0® 

1,777 

3,539 

2,204 

1,171 

24 

28 

52 

3,591 

1,131 

'  1,073 

Q,m 

4 

1 

5 

1,176 

m 

1, 363 

792 

587 

10 

14 

601 

504 

1, 1.73 
019 

535 

1,224 

1, 099 
2,354 

1, 099 

56 

59 

115 

2,409 

1,314 

205 

1,222 

9*) 

545 

1,295 

2,517 

14 

7 

21 

"  2,513 

4 

8 

404 

906 

1 

1 

907 

756 

574 

666 

563 

1,422 

1,423 

1,137 

1,723 

781 

20 

43 

1, 766 

10 

17 

798 

Woodbury. . . ...a............ 

621 

567 

205 

620 

1  492 

1,279 

1, 122 
403 
1,241 
!  3, 000 

1,320 
!  2, 177 

1,2711 

Albany . . . ................ _ _ _ 

Bradford _ _ _ _ _ 

555 

198 

021 

j  god 

8 

15 

1,  337 

4U3 

t»  IT, 

1,241 

ltbena 

g 

4  | 

13 

3, 013 

Burlington 

do  j 

683  | 
1,117  ; 
060 

54  o 

637 

1,329 

Canton ....... ...... .................... 

1,060 

a 

7  ] 

13 

2,190 

Columbia . . . 

CJ3 

1,273  | 

3 

1 

4 

1,577 

Franklin  -  . . 

flo 

998 

Qj'ti.nvlllfl _ _ ...... _ ... _ _ _ 

721 

648 

1,360 

1,369 

do 

1  050 

3,051) 

IiO Hoy- .  . . . . 

do 

516 

617 

493  ; 
574  i 

1,009 

1, 191 

x  j 

1 

3,010 

Litchfield . 

. do. . 

3 

6 

9  i 

|  1,200 

Monvoo- -  „■  -  - _ - _ - _ - _  -- 

003 

289 

720 

534 

291 

700 

1,247 

2 

2 

1,249 

Nor  tli  Towandfl . . . 

. do 

580 

1  420 

2 

2 

582 

do 

1,420 

n'-'-t-r 

/In 

215 

192 

407 

407 

Piho 

. 

!  _ do _ 

903 

915 

813 

870 

1,746 

1,785 

1 

1 

1,747 

TlMgefonry _ _ _ - _ * _ 

1, 7S5 

do 

746 

704 

1  450 

1,450 

Shesbequi' 

do 

836 

763 

1,599 

1,599 

Smithfidd . - . 

1,060 

477 

991 

2,051 

9 

11 

20 

2,071 

South Croelc t -  . -  _ ....... _ _ 

459 

849 

036 

1, 807 

X 

1 

937 

/tn 

. d0 . 

958 

1,807 

Standing  Stouo . . 

m 

106 

469 

109 

931 

215 

3 

1 

4 

935 

1 . . . 

_ fln  . 

215 

Tt-r-j’ 

j . flo. 

529 

526 

1,055 

!  1,055 

Towamttt . . . . 

776 

795 

1,571 

25 

26 

51 

.  1,622 

1,175 

1,16-1 

461 

509 

2,339 

14 

15 

29 

!  2,368 

TttflCiH’WH  -  -  -  -  T ,  . . -  _ , . 

480 

564 

769 

941 

1,073 

5 

2 

7 

j  948 

Ulster .... _ .....  . . 

. . do  __  .  . .  . 

\  1,073 

"Warren  . . . . . 

786 

1,555 

1,153 

902 

5 

3 

8 

j  :  1,563 

"Wells . . . 

. . 

601 

552 

439 

3 

3 

6 

3, 159 

Tlnrltngfnn 

463 

540 

583 

753 

683 

!  902 

Wilmot _  ... 

)  do 

486 

1  026 

j  1,023 

Windham _ _ _ _ 

J  do 

545 

1,128 

1,477 

1 

1 

j 

Wyalusing  ... _ .............  .... 

j 

724 

j  1,477 

. . . . 

. . do . . . 

U73 

1,358 

1 

1 

[  1,359 
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'Winfield . 

Worth . 

Zeiienople . 

Allegheny . 

Blncklick . . 

Cambria . 

Carroll . . . 

Clearfield . 

Gleet . . . 

Chest  Springs . 

Conemaugli . . . 

Croyle . . 

Ebensburg . 

Jackson . . . 

Johnstown . 

Loretto . 

Millville . 

Munster . 

Richland  — . 

Summer  Hill.. . 

Sunimitville . 

Susquehanna . * - 


Washington . 

Wfimorti . 

White . 

Yoder . 

Banks . 

East  Penn . 

East  Mauch  Chunk. 

Franklin . . 

Kidder . 


Lower  iWomeiu 

Mahoning . 

Mauch  Chunk  . . . 


Penn  Forest . 

Upper  Town m ending. 

BoUefonto . 

Benner . 

Boggs . 

Burnside  . . 

Curtin . 


Gregg - 

Haines  . . . 
Half  Moon 
Harris  .... 
Houston . . 
Howard.. 
Liberty- . . 
Marion . . . 
Milesburg 

Miles . 

Pattoii .... 


Potter......... 

Rush  . . 

Snowshoe..... 

Spring . ... 

Taylor . 

Union - .... 

Walker . . 

Worth _ .... 

■Birmingham  - . 
Charlestown . . 
Downlngtou  . . 
East  Bradford. 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &G. 


East  Brandywine 

East  Centre . 

East  Coventry  . . . 
East  F  alio  wfi  eld . 

East  Goshen - 

East  Marlboro’ _ 

East  Kant  meal _ 

East  Nottingham. 

East  Pikelund - 

East  town . 

East  Vincent. .... 
East  Whttclaud  . 

Elk . . 

Franklin . 

Highland . 

Koneybrook . 

Hopewell . 

Iven  nett . 

London  Britain  . . 
Londonderry  .  — 
London  Grove  — 
Lower  Oxford  . . . 
Lower  Uweliland 

New  Garden . 

Nowlin . . 

Now  London. - 

North  Coventry... 

Oxford . . . 

Penn . . . 

Penusbury . . 

Phccnixville . 

Pocop.siu  . . 

Sadr  bury . 

Schuylkill . 

.South  Coventry... 

Thorubury . 

TredyiTrvu . 

Upper  Oxford 
Upper  LI  weld  and. . 

Valley . . . . 

Wallace . 

Warwick . 

West  Bradford - 

West  Brandy  wine. 

West  Cnln . 

West  Chester . 

West  Fnliowfield. . 
West  Goslicn ..... 
West  Marlboro’ . . . 
West  N  ant  meal ... . 
West  Nottingham  . 
West  Pikeland.-.. 

We&ttowu  .. . 

West  Vincent . 

West  Whi  tel  and  ... 

Wiilistown . 

Ashland . 

Beaver . . . . . 

Calleugburg . . 

Clarion. _ ....... 

Elk . 

Farmington . 

Helen . 

Knox . . .  ... 

Licking  . . 

Limestone . . 

Sladi&on ... _ . _ 

MiU  Creek.  .A . 

Monroe _ _ 


Chester. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do-. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

— ..do.. 

. . do.. 

. . do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

......do.. 

. do.. 

. .... .do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

.....do.. 

. do. . 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

. do.. 

—  .do.. 

. do. . 

— .do.. 

. do.. 

. do, . 

. do.. 

. do.., 

. do.. 

. do... 

. do.. 

. do... 

. do.., 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

. do... 

.....do... 

. do... 

. do... 

Clarion.. 

. do... 

_ do... 

- do... 

- do... 

....do... 

_ do... 

....do... 

- do... 

_ do... 

_ do... 

....do... 

....do... 


M. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

|  F. 

516 

479 

| 

!  995 

j  „„ 

22 

480 

469 

j  •  949 

t  35 

31 

713 

681 

1, 394 

a 

5 

645 

625 

1,270 

87 

83 

440 

377 

817 

14 

13 

sso 

656 

1, 255 

110 

111 

480 

476 

956 

9 

3 

639 

617 

1,256 

53 

52 

398 

390 

788 

2 

3 

335 

303 

688 

17 

23 

830 

830 

1,  Olif) 

13 

8 

540 

542 

1,  CS3 

55 

50 

506 

483 

088 

]  17 

j  22 

4X4 

446 

860 

1  62 

I  52 

ms 

487 

1,009 

I  48 

37 

980 

*  959 

1,939 

j  25 

24 

124 

338 

262 

8 

8 

791 

804 

1,  595 

151 

159 

313 

292 

605 

27 

27 

8, 16 

314 

660 

1  30 

2L 

670 

714 

1, 393 

|  134 

115 

650 

592 

1, 212 

9B 

81 

351 

362 

713 

04 

43  ! 

618 

m 

l,  310 

119 

Hi  | 

312 

330 

075 

65 

54 

103 

410 

821 

61 

01 

538 

52!) 

i  1, 057 

1 

231 

215 

440 

17 

ID 

333 

326 

059 

23 

37  \ 

381 

374 

753 

51 

41 

2,  nr 

2, 404 

4,851 

ID 

16 

208 

228 

430 

103 

78 

i,  ip 

1,214 

0,353 

115 

115 

712 

661 

1,376 

31 

33 

296 

306 

602 

27 

21 

117 

108 

225 

17 

a 

947 

863 

1,  830 

59 

49 

479 

46-1 

1143 

82 

80 

426 

300 

816 

12 

8 

083 

971 

1, 954 

86 

85 

372 

1  375 

747 

5 

6 

608 

703 

1  1, 400 

5 

5 

844 

734 

1,  578 

76 

80 

409 

406 

815  ! 

7 

6 

590  j 

601 

1,191  | 

53 

47 

1,856  | 

2,340 

4,196  j 

253 

.  308 

565 

609 

1,174  | 

45 

54  1 

376 

404 

780 

149 

138 

507 

511 

1,  018 

77 

80 

512 

'  '  513 

1,025  • 

4 

3 

390 

369 

759 

34 

30 

460 

415 

.  875 

16 

14 

264 

267 

531 

67 

61 

692 

686 

1,378 

13 

16 

540 

519 

1,059 

77  ' 

78 

731 

743 

;  1,474 

26 

21 

371 

361 

732 

649 

666 

1,315 

. j. 

154 

319 

460 

489 

949 

3 

3 

485 

471 

956 

4 

3 

757 

685 

1, 442 

3 

4 

265 

229 

494 

230 

229 

459 

552 

517 

1, 069  . 

686 

666 

1,352 

1,113 

1,007 

2,120 

5 

5 

196 

197 

393 

67X 

650 

1,321 

5  ! 

5  I 

3,  o:i!) 
1, 038 
1,401 
1,440 
844 
1, 47(i 


1,  68 1 
1,187 
1,027 
1174 
1,004 
1,068 


1,  642 
1, 421 


2,580 

MS!) 


1,938 
1, 105 


1, 410 
1,734 
828 
1,890 

1,873 
1,067 
1, 175 
1,032 
829 
905 
659 
1,  407 
1, 2L4 
1, 521 


1,069 
1, 352 
2,130 


STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  Oontinucd. 


P' i  TIES,  TOWNS,  <£C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FKK E  COT.OUKP, 

AKBroetll>>, 

M. 

F. 

Totnl. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

198 

165 

750 

667 

827 

028 

380 

1,510 
1,365 
1, 605 
1,280 

34G 

060 

848 

323 
1, 100 
1, 101 

1, 065 

659 

201 

561 

1,30:1 

888 

li-i 

*180 

414 

510 

565 

512 

313 

315 

250 

901 

, 

. . do . 

151 

. . 

. 

.  C'lfttKh-W . 

Bi.ll...- . . . 

3^ 

''asii 

JiUlQ . 

,, 

8!M 

501 

. 

,1 

Bradford . 

o 

I;p;wlv . 

S 

761 

506 

313 

1, 687 

1, 080 
742 

“ 

1,687 

1, 1)81 1 
742 

Tiura . 

57*1 

•  <2itK. . . 

CU*rdfrM . 

;L.J 

i,).\ 

" 

V'm-Wvl-viii;. . 

in 

’’ 

' 

iNearnr . 

:mu 

248 

82 

285 

163 

310 

262 

668 

flit) 

354 

11 

66?1 

510 

■  Fv«ru*in . 

Fos.....T . 

. ,In 

Girard . 

tk»y-u.: . 

130 

302 

302 

firalaua  . . . . 

>b 

Gaiiek . . 

iln 

270 

232 

230 

100 

270 

non 

422 

581 

J 

Hoamou . . 

JoRfcrt  - . 

.It, 

fbatlnu* . . 

.iSL 

Kaos . 

235 

187 

410 

ko 

14 

10 

2! 

■lift 

. j 

,ln 

1, 108 

111 

458 

81 

305 

66 

/ 

Xww . j 

. (in... 

853 

144 

853 

NVw  V**iy-WogT«u . j 

78 

PPliU . 

do 

144 

I’ikt1 . 

do 

286 

403 

274 

560 

8 

n 

19 

570 

.  *  ' 

Wwlwanl . ' 

160 

136 

206 

3 

i 

4 

900 

206 

A  U!*oq . 

B.< M  Ea-I” . 

II. » i*L  Cruk . ’’ 

Clinton . 

. <lu . . .  * 

. do . [***’’**]** 

184 

378 

560 

404 

175 

300 

502 

452 

350 

087 

1, 062 

046  ■ 

1 

6 

8 

11 

34 

350 

690 

1,070 

m 

731 

470 

i  •  . 

. '*« . 

401 

330 

731 

c>;mf.,rd .  * 

Itu 

. . . 

218 

470  . 

. do . . 

223 

225 

448 

41H 

478 

282 

1,200 

(87 

LL:!i.:h‘r . ’* ********  * 

. do . * 

. do* . *’]]’*’***  ” 

228 

155 

236 

127 

464 

282  . 

4 

.4 

8 

Gnivr . . 

. do . 

620 

G37 

1, 266  - 

. do . . . 

262 

225 

487  . 

. . 

- . . 

. do . 

106 

70 

185  . 

185 

L«a..r  ....  .  " 

. , . 

314 

614 

286 

1,731 

108 

630 

222 

1,244 

24 

L  - 

25 

40 

1 

271, 

1,245 

IJM±  Jilt'll . . 

Mga-o  . . . . 

210 

1,573 

406  - 

3, 304 

25 

20 

•in 

400 

3, 310 

LwjJwt . . 

. do . 

418 

127 

216 

410 

828 

2 

2 

4 

832 

Mil Halt  . . 

mm  Cm-k . . 

85 

384 

468 

212 

400 

1  . 

i 

213 

mtsim* . . . 

528 

9D6 

3 

M 

•100 

099 

'Wwjpb*  . . . 

633 

602 

3,235  .. 

1 

1 

1,23(1 

W«o4ww4  ... . . . _ 

....  do 

299 

277 

576  .. 

576 

. . . 

Colujqbia . 

560 

465 

485 

436 

1,045 

001  .. 

4 

4 

8 

1,053 

901 

893 

*'**•“ . ; . , . .. 

437 

452 

889 

3 

1 

.j 

rlte**T  . 

1,304 

844 

■  1,324 

874 

8,628 
3,718 
1,168  J 

19 

6 

3 

21 

10 

5  | 

40 

2, 668 

1,734 

1,176 

570 

598 

16 

8 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  '  421 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES.  TOWNS,  &o.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

ITU:!.;  COLORED; 

i  ..... 

Aggregate?. 

j  M. 

F. 

Total. 

j  31. 

! 

F. 

|  Total,  j 

: . ; 

742 

1,317 

3 

6  ! 

; 

!)  • 

1,330 

1,200 

279 

533 

533 

743 

1, 470 

l,47ti 

. do . . 

507 

529 

1, 036 

1 

l  | 

1,037 

2G8 

539 

539 

j  904 

931 

•1,  895 

1 

1 

n  | 

1,897 

1, 146 

208 

261 

529 

029 

!  497 

524 

1,021 

1,021 

j  245 

240 

485 

i . 

483 

776 

. 

776 

Orange . . . ; 

!  406 

457 

923 

3 

4 

7 

930 

Pine . . . 

i  289 

201 

o 

3 

5 

558 

Scott . . 

801 

750 

1,551 

7 

4 

11 

i,  rm 

|  098 

354 

752 

1, 098 

!  876 

786 

1, 662 

1,  (362 

250 

250 

Cnnueaut . i 

. do . 

1,447 

1,408 

2, 855 

7 

5 

12 

3, 867 

927 

1,805 

l,  805 

*  1,226 

1, 777 

Greenwood . 

. do . 

803 

803 

1, 716 

1 

9 

13 

1,729 

135 

0 

o 

l,  867 

Mead . 

j  S,  303 

Mcndvlllo . 

. do . 

1,680 

1,003 

3, 535 

53 

62 

117 

|  3, 702 

North  Chenango 

.  do.  .. 

861 

Oil  Crock . 

. do . 

880 

75D 

1,588 

3 

S 

5 

1,51)3 

Pino . 

. do . . 

423 

423 

847 

847 

Randolph . 

. do . . . . . ! 

837 

759 

3, 596 

3 

■  1 

I,  597 

Richmond . 

do..  .. 

853 

787 

1, 640 

1, 640 

Rockdale . .* . ] 

. do . 

858 

764  j 

1,622 

11 

5  | 

16 

1,638 

Rome _ 

do 

546 

505  i 

1, 051  1 

1,  051 

1, 136 

Salisbury . 

. do . . . 

578 

558 

1,136  | 

Sugurtown . 1 

. do............. . . . 

173  i 

170 

352  I 

352 

South  Chenango . . 

..  do..  . 

078 

715 

1, 393 

1,303 

Sparta . 

_ _ do _ , . . .  . 

654 

600 

1,25-4 

1,254 

Spring  * . 

do 

942  j 

920 

1, 862 

1,862 

SteilljRU . .  . . 

do 

478  1 

420 

8D3 

898 

Sumincrhill . . . 

...do.. 

014  i 

G23 

1, 237 

1,237 

Summit; . 

583 

564 

1, 147 

1,147 

950 

Trov _ _  - 

465 

485 

950 

64 

68 

133 

133 

518 

467 

985 

985 

Vernon . . . . .  ! 

783 

754 

1,537 

11 

5 

16 

1, 553 

IVavni*  ... . 

702 

618 

1  320 

i.  320 

290 

295 

5S3  i 

583 

1, 018  i 

1,  045 

2, 093 

2, 093 

Carlisle . 

Cumberland . 

2,585  , 

2, 570 

5,155 

215 

294 

099 

5, 664 

East  Pen  ns  borough . . 

. do . . 

922  ; 

905 

1,827 

12 

6 

.18 

1,845 

721 

670 

1, 397 

4 

4 

1,401 

603 

023 

1, 226 

3 

1,229 

Hopewell . 

. do . 

640 

645 

1,285 

19 

22 

41 

3,326 

Lon  er  Allen . 1 

. do . . . 

675 

685 

1,360 

12 

11 

23 

1,383 

Lower  DJckJnrftu . . . . 

. do . 

507 

473 

980 

58 

48 

106  ! 

1,080 

Mechanic  ebtirg . . 

. do. . . 

916 

973 

1,889 

27 

23 

50 

1, 939 

Middlesex . 

. . do . 

747 

748 

1,495 

13 

12 

25 

1, 520 

Mifflin . 

. . do . 

705 

742 

1,447 

8 

5 

13 

1, 460 

Monroe . 

907 

941 

1, 848 

1 

1 

1, 841) 

New  Cumberland . . 

196 

198 

394  j 

394 

Newton .  , 

. do . 

953 

970 

1,922  j 

32 

24  ] 

56 

j  1,978 

Xcwvillc* . 

. do . ’ . 

398 

460 

858  | 

12 

15  j 

■  27 

|  885 

North  Middleton . 

. do . 

518  ! 

510 

1,038  { 

13 

5  1 

18 

)  1,046 

422 


STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

3?. 

Total. 

777 

913 

3.E43 

1,  UD3 

979 

978 

1,957 

28 

2,305 
i,  m 
2,673 

33 

15 

024 

1, 138 
1,041 
399 

0.G 

17 

30 

1,148 

1,033 

2,286 
2, 094 
816 

1 

1,275 

2,363 

*  1 

2,17o 

616 

337 
1, 173 
874 

1,147 

824 

2, 320 
1,698 

\.ZJ 

~ 

5 

. do.  . 

7 

236 

630 

1,106 

^0 

4G6 

2 

6 

6 

703 

1, 198 

^  ;i3fi 

3 

1,  luO 

1,U4 

2,  r-} 

4th  ward  . 

1  *  4Q^ 

2,,*:  15 

384 

'h 

,i,  j.. 

536 

5SS  ' 

' 

75 

77 

152 

1  _  1 

io  ncti 

n«? 

!  _ 

415 

b  J 

e-7 

G03 

Jefferson . . . . . . 

. do . . . 

432 

820 

863 

1,721 

r.'l 

1, 74  J 

901 

9 

10 

39 

-40 

4 

j..,. 

Lykena . 

647 

1098 

1, 269 

16  ! 

i  no4 

1  146 

i,  .Io 

17 

Mifflin . . . . 

. do . 

703 

491 

220 

51 

546 

991 

647 

ran 

469 

213 

60 

1,430 
.  960 
433 

81 

71 

1, 43) 

Millersburg . . . 

. do. . 

. 

Reed . . . 

. do . . 

1 

1  ; 

4.'>i 

Ensh . 

1 

1 

South  Hanover . . . 

. do . 

1  005 

r” 

Susquehanna . . 

. do . 

984 

1,973 

5 

r-i 

Upper  Paxton . 

. do . 

633 

2 

1, 

1.C53 

Upper  Swatiiru . . 

. do . . 

888 

1,S™ 

29 

29 

m  i 

i.6:r; 

Washington . 

. do . 

1,7  2 

1  1 

West  Hanover . . 

. . do _ 

458 

1,335 

809 

260 

^4G4 

•  012 

1 

3 

Pl’i 

Wisconisco _ .• . 

. do . 

1,187 

939 

2, 522 

1 

4  I 

Aston . 

Delaware. ... 

1,671 

511 

Bethel . 

o0.1 

1,  G10 

36 

2e 

C8 

Birmingham . 

_ _ .do.. 

243 

503 

3 

Chester . . 

_ .do . . . . 

2  0- 

264 

562 

32 

27 

4  “ 

4,6111 

Concord. . . 

. tlo . 

2,159 

4, 214 

195 

222 

41  r 

Darby . . . 

fifU 

528 

1, 113 
lf  337 

64 

53 

116 

1,437 

Kflgemont . . . . 

291 

°J3 

77 

83 

Havcrford. . . 

_ do . 

627 
441  i 

342 

6S 

12 

12 

23 

57 

1,2:0 

£*ri 

Dower  Chichester . . . . 

. do . 

493 

19 

28 

9 

29* 

Maple. . . . 

' 

PM 

2.337 

Media . . 

. . do . 

431  | 

445 

876 

19 

21 

65 

Middletown . 

. do . 

353  ! 

,156 

2' ll2 

32 

72 

!r 

147 

P5>1 

Nether  Pravidcuco . 

. do. . 

699  - 

/53 

13 

14 

27 

1,41*7 

Newtown . . . 

. do . 

1 

U  1 

*  1 

fJJ 

Radnor _  r 

rfo 

r  1 

396  \ 

80S 

32  i 

OQ 

L233 

1,324 

Ridley  . . 

. do . . . . . 

ffl9  1 

"611  j 

1, 210 

1  288 

10 

16 

o° 

36 

24 

Springfield  . .  . 

. do . 

658  | 

1.102 

Tinicum . 

do 

0.14  | 

551  j 

1, 085 

9 

36 

69 

163 

Thornburg . 

j 

73  | 
486 

157 

20 

16 

37 

3.017 

Tipper  Chieliuster . 

. do . . . 

4o3  j 
264 

14 

14 

28 

£H 

Upper  Dark  v . ' . . 

.  ..do . . . 

1  9*14 

OQ3  ^ 

o  ^ 

43 

2.  :.7i 

Upper  Providence . 

.  do . . . . . 

J.,**** 

388 

J'  ^  \ 

784  | 
277 

50 

100 

iSi 

Bcnezett . . 

Elk .  | 

167 

110  1 

*57 

Benzinger . . . 

do... . 

'  I 

.  i 

1,247 

Pox.. . . . 

rlo.  ..... . . . . 

737 

602 

1,2  7 

..I. 

L333 

Gibson . 

do . . . . 

325  * 

«64  i 

589 

Highland . . 

18  ; 

11  '! 

29 

. . i 

2? 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1 

1 

jJnr* 

194 

ISO 

247 

■ 

StM 

' 

1  poo 

Conoenut — . . 

1,050 

1, 002 

3,118 

2,118 

474 

. do . 

n  , 

fWnflpTrl 

1,487 

5, 046 

10 

1, 848 

4 

1] 

" 

1, 033 

' 

807 

l,  037 

6 

1,287 

(J 

320 

329 

1?n  mothi 

1,082 

123 

*  i 

Bullskin . 

. tlo . 

748 

1, 523 

Conuellavlllo . 

401 

3U 

972 

12 

12 

Si 

Dunbar . 

1,058 

1,052 

2,110 

820 

51 

63 

114 

1  a,  224  • 

820 

Franklin . | 

1 . do . 

713 

442  j 

two 

1, 409 
o  C32 

a 

15 

3 

9 

9 

24 

1,418 

2, 651! 

Gtmnnu . ' 

989 

|  1, 021 

2,010 

17 

19 

30 

2, 046 

Henry  Olay . I 

547 

523 

1,070 

3 

4 

7 

3,077 

Jefferson . . . j 

«ii> 

721) 

811 

805 

1,454 

1  706 

33 

01 

23 

99 

56 

190 

1, 510 

1, 896 

Mcnallen . . 

do. . .  . 

071 

683 

1, 331 

33 

25 

58 

1,412 

Nicliolgon . 

04*3 

625 

1,267 

24 

32 

56 

1, 323 

Jvortll  Union . . ! 

perry 

l|n 

780 

839 

739 

1,619 

1,378 

69  I 
23 

61 

13 

130 

36 

1, 749 
1,414 

Redstone . . . 

. do . 

559 

543 

1,102 

20  | 

33 

53 

1, 193 

finTt  T.lfOe 

069 

South  Union. . . . . 

do . . . . . 

..  .do...  .. 

404 

446 

4G5 

911 

29  | 

38 

G7 

978 

Springfield _ 

714 

003 

1,376 

1,370 

Springliill . . | 

KteTynrt  - 

do 

829 

504 

828 

491 

:  1, 657 

995 

13  j 

17 

30 

2,687 

095 

Tyrone. . . . . . 

! . do . . . . . 

702 

753 

i  1,405 

10 

15 

30 

1, 485 

Union . . . | 

. do . 

817 

948 

1, 765 

1J2 

130 

242 

2,007 

Wafitiington . . . „ 

. do . 

741 

753 

1, 404 

a 

:  6 

12  i 

1,506 

WJtinvtou . . . 

780 

8ie 

1,605  | 

0 

0 

13  | 

1,623 

l 

614 

|  Forest. . . . . 

H® 

149 

140 

Millstone  ... . . 

_ do . 

80 

55 

30 

85 

85 

Tiouesta. _ ....... _ ....  . 

do 

32 

18 

50 

1 

50 

Antrim . . 

Franklin  _ _ _ _ _ 

1,037 

1,031 

3,268 

77 

55 

133 

3, 400 

234 

‘*90 

! 

524 

ij  o-Vj 

Chaniberaburg. . . . . . _ . . 

P(iifn(4  • 

do 

2, 221 

1  098 

1  083 

4, 731 

2, 181 

21 

20 

41 

j  e>'  i»M 

Greeno _ _ 

rln 

1  G77 

1,655 

3,332 

60 

51 

111 

j  3, 443 

Urcpnfustlf 

682 

1, 318 

39 

43 

81 

1, 399 

Gllil&VFfl 

39  1 

79 

3, 099 

Hamilton  . . . . . . . . 

rl  o  * 

1  53* 

766 

1  029 

740 

3  045 

3, 596 

2, 074 

10 

13 

6 

23 

13 

1, 529 
2, 087 

London _ _ _ _ _ 

do  . 

146 

163 

309 

2 

2 

311 

Lnrgan .  . . . 

. do . 

046 

669 

l,£fl5 

1  ; 

1 

1  3,316 

424 
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St.  Thomas - 

Southampton  . 


Wjudiington . . 
Waynesboro'  - 


Licking  Creek. . . 
MeConnellsburg  • 


Aleppo . 

Carmichael . . 


Marion  . 

Monongahela  - 


Perry . . 

liiehliill . 

Springfield  . . 
Washington  . 

Wayne _ 

Wbiteley .. .. 
Alexandria  . . 

Barre . . 

Birmingham . 

Brady . 

Carbon  . 

Casa . 

Clay . . . 


Cromwell . . 

Dublin . 

Franklin  . . . 
Henderson. . 
Hopewell. .  - 
Huntingdon. 
Jackson,... 


EE  COI.OTtF.i). 


2,058 
3  36 
1,080 
2,  634 
1, 782 
1, 428 
730 
2, 139 
1,221 
1,095 


1, 445 
1,329 


718 
957 
1, 206 
3,004 
1, 169 
1, 207 
1,415 
955 
2,463 


1,005 

1,739 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


anus,  towns,  *c. 

COUNTIES, 

WHITE. 

FitEu  colored. 

Al4CTV|!iiti'. 

ir. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

I’, 

j  Tidal. 

PerrvtfviUe . 

274 

505 

1 

9 

16 

r . 

. do . 

305 

353 

820 

701 

t-4? 

Tarbtt* . . . . . 

Y 

. . t* 

r.yi 

TnsJarorn . 

r 

" 

iV,t 

3 

7 

^*“y 

inn 

£30 

■  17 

30 

Bari . . . . . . 

433 

41 J 

i,;*w 

Caernarvon . 

1 

4 

Liar . 

712 

726 

1  T~j 

1,468 

10 

27 

1,^4 

Col  train . 

C&Inmhitt . 

TLB 

772 

1, 57 0 

83 

83 

176 

j  1,  ?Jfi 

C«tassv>ga . . . . . 

^-LLo 

2,  ISO 

,348 

618 

S,  IHfr 

c <atj . 

,0'° 

m 

53 

m 

j  2, 21? 

JJruiKore .  _ 

1,  £73 

3 

X 

j 

J  1,8(7 

Ewi.. . ... 

:!::::::£ . 

2,810 

157 

r.n 

2, SB 

SUt'if 

East  CaeaHerj . 

977 

016 

2, 8(59 

1, 893 

4 

3 

7 

KtotEarl . 

1,021 

1.073 

2,  out 

05 

31 

m 

East  Hemyfit Id . , . „ . 

East  Laic  .  _  . 

1,326 

1,003 

511 

3, 160 
1,278 

a,  see 

2, 001 

7 

16 

6 

17 

9 

E4ea. . . . 

EUziabeth . 

471 

2,  ICtU 
982 

XU 

48 

17 

42 

36 

90 

2, sHi 
1,072 

I^Jizabfctljtojvja . . . 

460 

079 

13 

13 

|  26 

1,  ():!,» 

Ejibratah-..;. . 

3u0 

343 

693 

4 

3 

7 

:w 

Ettlte-a . 

I . do...  . 

1,223 

2, 437 

a,  i.i? 

CiTv-  -  -  -  - 

mi 

1,7.13 

j  140 

.1,9.1 

|  273 

y,  U2«J 

iMmmitrt . . .  . 

9, 1C7 

17, 307 

1  m 

u;:i 

296 

it,  m  . 

lAttk*  Britain . .  .  . 

473 

422 

14 

45 

Mi) 

vn 

Lower  Leacock . 

781 

1,(110  1 

|  89 

93 

182 

i.k'j 

Mmhnia . . 

Htudit-iu . 

1,380 

432 

£89 

1,220  i 

424 

2, 001 
a,  son 

29  , 

21 

1 

.1 

a,  <«* 

2, 3111 

Warklia . 

Mastle . 

Maytown . i 

3foimyjj.L- . S 

•MilkTaville .  1 

Mount  Joy . | 

Haunt  J  or . 

ISewrille  . . 

Paradis . . . 

1,823 

1,015 

817 

828 

103 

47-1 

800 

1,048 

88 

1,001 

903 

008 

894 

1,088 

788 

474 

1,755 

1,815 

1,025 

854 

332 

163 

471 

877 

1,  093 

95 

3,  610 

1  2,040 

1, 70L 

oat> 

;m 

945 

1,  977 
2,141 
18,3 

19 

69 

4L 

i 

29 

4 

13  ! 
77 

38  1 

1 

26 

MO 

79 

9 

a,  m 

till 

917 

UW 

iVau.. . 

Piqua . . . 

IWMemw .  1 

Itaphue . . . . 

Sad4>tiry .  | 

Bail*  Harbor . 

BalMmry. . 

Bpringvlil-; _ _ _  j 

988 

868 

560 

872 

1,639 

766 

4H 

1,774 

1,989 

1, 771  - 

1, 1C8  . 
1,766 
3,327 

1,  554 
685 
3,529 

48 

20 

J.  . 

10.3 

19 

106 

41 

24 

82 

16 

B0 

44 

1 

185 

33 

1915 

9,11:4 

1,771 

1,  ms 

3,610 

a  ,\m 

X 1311 

m 

Vw*  Leacock . 

Warwick . 

WggJaiagtoa  . ..  j 

We#t  CucaUeo ......  { 

We«t  33#©.f>gal ...  S 

Wat  Earl . 

.  '  | 

Wat  Lmjjtter .  | 

HSj;  Bearer . 

. do . 

—  .da . 

Lawrenrn 

038 

1,049 

1,507 

318 

1,025 

506 

994 

1,001 

892 

83 

920 

1,031 

1,546 

304 

1,032 

401 

906 

1,477 

879 

175 

1, 858  . 
2, 086 
3,053 

622 

2, 057  . 
997 

1,900  .. 

3,078 
1,771  .. 

17 

7 

17 

16 

20 

4 

1 

6 

14 

37 

.11 

17 

60 

813 

%  (fill 

3,  m 
m 

2, (117 

IWT 

1,  ww 

3,  LOS 

1,771 

i)iil 

9M 

1,  J(M 

1,430 

1,(309 

sri 

i,m 

i\m 

m 

Hssfeuy. . 

WttteBo saver .... 

Kaiwtojt .  . . 

Hetansffiek.... 

Nn’iv  Bedford 

New  Ciwtle .  | 

Snub  Beaver.  .  i 

3'e-ry . .  1 

....do . 

515 

474 

565 

713 

513 

111 

8G2 

984 

337  1 

400 

480 

539 

717 

496 

124 

942 

1,023 

373 

973  .. 

934  .. 

1,104  .. 

1,430  .. 
1,003  .. 

335  .. 
1, 804 
2,007 

709 

36 

1 

3 

42 

l 

4 

. 

78 

.  2 

7 

427 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &.C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

492 

795 

1, 840 
338 

373 

802 

1,  305 
904 

203 

345 

GIG 

02 

453 

317 

500 

121 

1,850 

421 

2,103 

208 

*403 

715 

4,871 

102 

152 

m 

800 

158 

2S8 

481 

1,975 

154 

286 

507 

359 

GOB 

363 

302 

500 

329 

184  . 

303 

4G6 

391 

400 

179 

278 

611 

257 

470 

632 

1,040 

309 

214 

563 

383 

187 

547 

685 

203 

520 

383 

231 

323 

153 

293 

185 

485 

752 

1, 518 

302 

353 

779 

1,322 

759 

234 

350 

573 

54 

406 

303 

410 

110 

1,811 

412 

X,  133 

1, 920 
241 

410 

G80 

644 

4,338 

107 

139 

651 

823 

171 

208 

462 

2,119 

124 

273 

419 

135 

606 

295 

277 

518 

261 

157 

290 

419 
308  i 
402 

184 

253 

717 

237 

423 

637 

967 

298 

230 

503 

398 

183 

516 

085 
208  j 

516 

363 

232  . 
241 

130  i 

304 

163 

977 

1, 547 
3,358 
690 

726 

1,  581 
2,717 

1,  603 
497 

693 

1, 189 
110 

86-1 

620 

910 

240 

3,  007 
833 

2,  388 

4, 079 

509 

882 

1,  395 
1,319 
9,209 
209 

291 

1,  300 

Htmtlntf"" 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

i 

9 

F-vt"n 

10 

5 

3 

6 

5 

4 

2 

5 

15 

9 

5 

11 

1 

2 

12 

1 

4 

14 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

‘ 

329 

596 

943 

4,  094 
278 

559 

926 

294 

1,  214 
658 

579 

1, 018 
590 

341 

C53 

885 

759 

11 

1 

14 

25 

3 

Whitt*  Haven  . . . . . - 

Wilki*«l»nrre  . , .  _ . . 

_ _ do . . 

78 

81 

159 

Wright  . . . . 

Anthony  , _ .......... _ ......... 

Lycoming  -  * 

Armstrong ..... ... _ .................. 

Unstress . . . . 

Brady . . 

Brown . . . . . . 

Cascade . . . . . . . 

Clinton  ........  ........................ 

. do...  . 

Coganliouso . . - . 

3 

3 

6 

Cummings  . . . . 

Eldrcd . . . . 

Fairfield . . . 

. do . . . 

Franklin . * . 

Hepburn  ............................... 

Hughcsville . . 

363 

531 

1,328 

494 

893 

1, 269 
2,007 
607 

444 

1, 066 
•781 

309 

1, 003 
1,370 
411 

1, 036 
745 

403 

564 

283 

597 

348 

Jackson  . . . . . . 

. do . 

Jersey  Shore . . . . 

. do . . 

15 

5 

A 

22 

3 

37 

8 

4 

Jordan . . . . . . 

Lewis... . . . 

Limestone . . . . 

. do . .  . 

Loyalsock . . . 

_ _ do . 

28  | 

31 

59 

Lycoming . . . . . 

McIntyre  . . . . . . 

Mifflin . 

.  .  .do. . 

Moreland  . . . . . . . . 

Monturesvlllo  . . . .... 

Money... . . . . . 

11 

1  , 
10 

3 

11 

1 

9 

2 

22 

2 

19 

5 

Money  Creek  .......... . . . . 

Klppenoso  .........  . . . 

. do.. . . . 

OldLycomlng . — . 

Perm  . . . . . . 

Piatt..... . . . . 

Pine . . . . . . , 

rf|o 

Plnuket’s  Creek ............. _ ....... 

___Tr  do  Tr  .  - 

Porter.. . . . . . . ........ 

20 

14 

34 

Sbrowabury . . . 

Aggregate. 


977 

V&a 

3,358 

m 

726 
1,5S1 
2,700 
1,663 
49  7 

m 
j,  its 
116 
873 
G20 
DIG 
EMIT 
3.C82 
842 
12,393 
4,09*3 
509 
EB3 
1,306 

1.323 

9.323 


354 
503 
M'i 
4 ,  3SJ 

559 

£34 

1,314 

653 

579 

1,018 

596 

341 

653 

883 

759 

862 

363 

531 

1,365 

502 

897 

1,2© 

2,068 

6417 

444 

3,066 

781 

369 

1,083 

3,372 

4® 

1,041 

743 

463 

504 

283 

631 

343 


430 
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Philadelphia— 9th  ward .  Philadelphia 

lOtb  ward . do . 

11th  ward . do . 

12th  ward . do . 

13th  ward . ^ . do . 

14th  ward . . . | . do . 

3  5th  ward . . . ’ . do . 

16th  ward. . I* . do . 

inh  ward . j . do - 

18th  ward . ' . do . 

19th  ward . ! . do . 

20th  ward . do . 

21«fc  ward  . . j . do . 

22d  ward . ! . do . 

23d  ward . . . ■ . do . 

24th  ward . ....J . do . 


Total  Philadelphia . . . . 

Bloomingro  ve . . .  Piko - 

Delaware  ....T. . do... 

Ding  man . . . . ... - ..do... 

Greeno . do... 

Lack  aw  axe  a . ......do--. 

Lehman . do... 

Milford . do— 

Palmyra. . ! . do... 

Porter . . . - . --! . do-- 

Sohola  . . ! . do.. 

Westfall . ! . do.. 

Abbott . I  Potter.. 

Allegheny . . . . . do.  - 

Bingham _ _ _ ! . do. . 

Clara . j . do.. 

Cowdersport . . . - . ! . do-- 

Eulalia . j . do.. 

Genesee . . . J . do.. 

Harrison . do.. 

Hebron... . . . ! _ do.. 

Hector . . . . . 

Homer . . . 

Jackson . 

Keating . 

Oiswayo . . . 

Pike . ♦ . . . 


Pleasant  Volley. . . 

Portago . 

Roulette . 

Se  wart  son . 

Sharon . . 

Summer... . . 

Sweden . 

Sylvania . 

lily  sees . 

West  Branch . 

Wharton . . 

Ashland . 

Auburn .......... 

Barry . 

Blythe  . . . 

Branch . 

Butler . . . 

Casa 

C  res  son  a  ......... 

East  Brunswick  . 
East  Norwegian  . 

Eldred . . 

Poster.... . 

Frail  ey.. . 

Hcgins . 


..do.. 


..do.. 


■WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

7,872 

.9,058 

16, 930 

82 

184 

260 

9,432 

11,959 

21, 391 

146 

312 

458 

8,208 

8,424 

16, 632 

17 

32 

49 

7,080 

8,474 

10, 154 

242 

285 

527 

8,820 

10, 978 

19,808 

70 

107 

237 

10,  C87 

12, 907 

23,594 

242 

422 

004 

15,210 

10,203 

31, 478 

304  j 

309 

eta 

9,G7fl 

10, 276 

19,952 

53 

02 

na 

11,378 

,  11,  G20 

22, 998 

124 

142 

260 

10,091 

10, 341 

20, 432 

3 

6 

9 

19, 438 

19, 119 

33,  557 

129 

143 

27  L 

14,312 

15,253 

29,  565 

171 

227 

308 

8,328 

8,771 

17,  099 

25 

35 

00 

8, 068 

8,  905 

17,023 

65 

85 

150 

11,  G15 

11, 751 

23,366 

309 

310 

619 

11,398 

11, 402 

22, 860 

395 

483 

878 

260, 156 

283,188 

543, 344 

9, 177 

13,008 

22, 185 

412 

426 

838 

23 

20 

49 

309 

274 

583 

12 

8 

20 

666 

544 

1,210 

17 

14 

31 

329 

265 

350 

227 

679 

492 

108 

672 

504 

11 

21 

32 

...  I. 

360 

.  i.  ..  .. 

i 

i 

88 

77 

165 

3 

4 

7 

j  1 

236 

352 

5G7 

332 

3G6 

107 

45 

195 

328 

529 

2S6 

341 

102 

43 

431 

680 

1, 096 
618 

707 

209 

88 

1 

. 

1 

302 

4o 

581 

.  .. 

115 

*93 

<u 

71 

61 

50 

Ill 

260  | 
117 
560  j 

191 

504 

3, 064 

4 

1 

3 

76 

iro 

113 

514 

105 

204 

2,046 

96 

208 

478 

992 

i 

174 

378 

1,827 

3,873 

3 

4 

7 

278 

247 

525 

1 

1 

2 

1  771 

1  649 

3,420 

1,595 

1  4G6 

1 

828 

767 

1 

803 

1 

3,351 

3,142 

6,493 

2 

2 

4 

430 

445 

875 

1 

I 

827 

788 

617 

541 

484 

459 

94 

723 

1149 

566 

541 

506 

1,072 

15 

i  15 

30 

3.,‘V.n 

\tw> 

1,407 

m 

lt15rt 

m 

1,  1(8 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FltEl!  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

I-\ 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

11 

2,024 

1,099 

4, 023 

1 

X,  505 

1,309 

2, 814 

1, 049 

1, 035 

3, 184 

8 

4 

12 

3, 10G 

X,  504 

1,493 

3,057 

5 

9 

3,071 

828 

528 

1, 107 

1 

1, 359 

2, 800 

5 

6 

11 

962 

1, 900 

2 

2 

283 

272 

555 

16 

15 

580 

300 

2,891 

5 

4 

519 

1,070 

1,076 

3,508 

2,  393 

4, 901 

4, 901 

3 

1,078 

-1, 078 

2,449 

4,902 

9 

8 

17 

4, 919 

920 

1, 934 

5 

5 

10 

1,  944 

993 

850 

1, 849 

1,849 

783 

786 

1,233 

1,233 

778 

1,538 

10 

13 

29 

1,567 

1,443 

1,320 

2, 709 

10 

10 

20 

S,7® 

918 

1 

1,805 

482 

508 

990 

2 

n 

4 

004 

858 

1, 7G4 

1, 7B4 

Franklin  .... _ _ 

672 

1, 340 

9 

2 

11 

1,331 

JjiolvKnn _ _ _ _ _ _  r _ T  _  _ 

709 

709 

III  it  Id  In  Crank  . 

_ do---, _ 

600 

Monroe . . . . . 

570 

515 

1,085 

3 

4 

7 

1,093 

Pomiis . 

599 

028 

1,227 

1,287 

Perry _ _ ... 

537 

518 

1,055 

1,055 

Selin’ h  Grove.... . 

. do . 

596 

653 

1, 249 

5 

7 

12 

1, 261 

Wfisllin  jjtiin 

695 

675 

1,370 

1,370 

Avpst  Heaver  - 

592 

580 

1, 172 

1, 172 

West  Perry . 

322 

313 

635 

63Jj 

Addison  ...  _ _ _  .. 

Somerset _ _ _ _ _ _ 

740 

770 

1,510 

1,510 

Allegheny 

533 

319 

455 

988 

988 

Berlin 

fV) 

324 

643 

043 

Brnthern  Vn}1f>y  . 

805 

810 

li  615 

1, 615 

Conommigh . . 

555  i 

550 

1,105 

1,105 

Elk  Lick . 

032 

059 

1,291 

1 

1 

2 

1  1,293 

Greenvllln 

do 

310 

297 

007 

!  007 

JcfforEon . 

_ _ do . 

409 

370 

779 

i  779 

892 

858 

1,750 

7 

S 

is 

1,762 

Larimer . 

244 

234 

478 

478 

Lowpi'  Tui'koyfoof 

do 

384 

389 

773 

773 

Middle  Creek . r. 

. do . . . . . 

298 

277 

575 

575 

Milford . 

698 

717 

1, 415 

1 

1 

1,416 

Mew  Centrayflln 

do  -  - 

70 

89 

165 

165 

Kortluimpton _ 

. fin  ... 

346  | 

287 

G33 

633 

Paint . 

_ _ do _ 

'  528  | 

509 

1,037 

1,037 

Ouemaboning _  . 

579 

604 

1,183  | 

1,183 

Shade . . . . . . . 

712 

060 

.  1, 378 

7 

3 

10 

1,388 

Somerset . . . . 

1, 393 

1, 376 

2,769 

719 

3  ; 

7  ! 

2,776 

Southampton ...  ... 

_ do 

393  | 

326 

4  | 

719 

Stony  CrPnk 

Ary 

730 

1,460 

1,466 

Stflyp-itn^yn . 

do 

152 

164 

316 

316 

Summit _  r  -  -  r  -  , 

drt  ■  ■ 

572 

672 

1, 144 

1,144 

Upper  Turkey  font r 

do 

470 

465 

941 

941 

WcIIcraburg' _  _ _ .  _ 

.  do. .  .. 

228 

237  , 

465 

465 

Cherry  . . . . . . 

Sullivan  .  r.r _ Tr_.  _ „r. TI _  i 

884 

855  : 

1,739 

1 

3 

4 

X,  743 

Cully .... 

dn 

218 

169 

387 

387, 

Davidson . . . . 

284 

240  i 

524 

a  1 

525 

55 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  <fcC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

' 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

329 

136 

265 

965 

316 

270 

586 

2 

1 

3 

3C5 

326 

GDI 

cn 

Tw 

I9D 

195 

394 

121 

98 

219 

348 

242 

590 

233 

481 

429 

910 

245 

500 

m 

Aw|i _ 

1,106 

1,  057 

2, 1G3 

2,164 

1,785 

3,213 

882 

894 

1,776 

4 

610 

589 

1, 199 

8 

6 

14 

418 

448 

866 

866 

1, 379 

717 

GG2 

1,  379 

1, 174 

611 

563 

5 

2 

7 

1,181 

112 

133 

245 

215 

1, 125 
805 

805 

108 

94 

202 

202 

721 

718 

1,439 

1,  960 

1,43} 

1,031 

929 

5 

1G 

1,976 

729 

707 

1,436 

2 

3 

5 

1,441 

1,073 

UfU 

904 

580 

539 

1, 119 
867 

1 

n 

1,121 

433 

429 

ffl 

4G7 

404 

871 

3 

2 

5 

876 

938 

E47 

1,785 

4 

2 

6 

1, 701 
605 

905 

. 

623 

552 

598 

1,130 

1,037 

62 

56 

118 

1,263 

TCpw  Milford 

2 

1,929 

Aoi-lcmd 

2G0 

746 

262 

719 

f  r->3 

Rush . .  . . . 

1, 465 

3 

6 

1, 471 

Silver  T.nlrn 

C38 

625 

1,313 

!  1,313 

Wprinp-HoM 

. do  . . . . 

663 

675 

1, 338 

2, 072 
556 

1  5  ' 

3 

8 

j  1,340 

Susquehanna  Depot . 

. do . 

1.041  ; 

1, 031 
268 

2  i 

6 

8 

■  2,050 

Thompson  . _ ; . . . . . . 

288 

1 

1 

2 

!  553 

■RTobb 

Tioga  . 

416 

384 

800 

j  £01) 

■RmolrfipIrT 

. do . .  . 

486 

41G 

578 

965 

902 

1 

I 

!  W3 

Covington..... . .  . 

600 

1, 178 

6 

5 

1  11 

|  1,180 

Charleston . . 

1, 024 

1,989 

1,682  j 

1, 054 

4 

5 

9 

;  1,993 

flhnUinm 

921 

531 

351 

1,205 

45 

761 

503 

1 

1  1 

1, 0S3 

fllyin/ir .  . 

. do . . 

1, 034 

Deerfield . 

326  i 
1,083 

34 

677 

677 

Palmar . . . . . 

2,288  j 

79  | 

16 

19 

35 

2,323 

Elk .  ! 

79 

F.llrfrmrl  ......  i 

164 

568 

146  , 

538 

310  j 
1, 106 

2 

2 

312 

Farmington . . - . 

uoc 

. do . . . . 

236 

199 

435 

1  525 

433 

.TAptronn 

762 

763 

1 

1,525 

TTrinwillft 

165 

148 

313 

313 

Lawrence  . . . . . . 

791 

754 

1, 545 

1 

3 

!  4 

1,549 

Liberty 

871 

58 

846 

1,717 

114 

1 

1 

1,718 

Mnlnncihnrjw 

114 

Middlebury . . . 

803 

759 

202 

1, 562 
437 

2 

1 

3 

3,565 

do 

235 

437 

WBfnrtn 

iIa 

517 

517 

Ospftnln..  I 

/In 

245 

‘’15 

460 

460 

■Richmond  . . . 

/In 

891 

805 

•  1,  GD6  1 

1,696 

Rutland .  ...  1 

<7rt 

C15 

541 

1, 156 

3, 156 

Shippen. . . . .  ...  1 

d/i  1 

123 

124 

247 

247 

Sullivan . .  1 

854 

1  770 

1,770 

763 

746 

1,509  ; 
1, 293  | 

5 

9 

i  14 

1,523 

In 

1,  “93 

391 

27^ 

663 

G03 

388 

400 

535 

78S  i 
1, 130  j 

9 

12 

1  21 

803 

Westfield . . 

595  1 

1,130 

Buffalo . . . . . . 

Union... . . . . . 

779 

781 

1,560  I 

1,560 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &.C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE, 

‘FUSE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

3?. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

493 

464 

957 

3 

8 

11 

968 

744 

775 

1,519 

8 

3 

11 

1,530 

425 

354 

779 

779 

1,221 

1,417 

2,638 

14 

14 

28 

2,666 

309 

658 

658 

469 

444 

912 

1 

1 

913 

443 

863 

2 

2 

865 

368 

673 

67.2 

384 

818 

1 

1 

2 

820 

1,075 

1,075 

1,639 

1,639 

1,572  1 

1,572 

500 

954 

954 

1,227  ! 

1,227 

446 

453 

899 

899 

1,077 

1,077 

1,732 

1,732 

COG 

1,258 

23 

22 

45 

1,303 

664 

593 

1  2,257  I 

9 

3 

12 

1,269 

413 

465  i 

465 

1,563 

! 

1,563 

826 

826 

1 

489 

1,076 

486 

938  1 

938 

291 

291 

A 

1,294 

° 

969  i 

512 

1, 121 

1,131 

in 

1, 67? 

Sandy  Creels.  .  . 

do 

1, 328 

1,328 

Scrub  Grass . 

626 

608 

1,234 

1 

3 

4 

1,238 

Sugar  Creek. ... . . . . 

do 

1,021 

1 

1 

1,033 

Tionesta . - . 

395  | 

357 

752 

3 

4 

7 

750 

Broken  straw 

398 

341 

739 

739 

Columbus . . . 

987 

877  | 

1, 864 

- 

1, 864 

Cherry 

35 

33 

G8 

as 

Corvdrm  . . 

du 

161 

141 

302 

302 

Conewungo . . . 

flo  . . 

555 

516 

1,071 

2 

3 

.  1,073 

Deerfield  . . 

•  do 

782 

666  j 

1, 448  , 

1 

1 

1,449 

Eldred . 

290 

244 

534 

534 

Blk . . 

do 

250 

230 

480 

480 

Farmington  .... 

*0 

543 

506 

1,048  ; 

1, 048 

Freehold  ....... . , . . 

do 

724 

694 

1,418 

1,418 

Glade . . . . . 

.  do 

358 

329 

687 

8 

3 

11 

698 

Jviuzua . . . 

208 

183  ! 

391 

391 

Limestone . . . 

do 

232  i 

188 

420 

•  1 

1 

421 

Mead . 

. 

270 

196 

466 

4  ■ 

3 

7 

473 

Fine  Grove . . . j 

do 

567 

533 

1,100 

1 

1 

1,101 

Pleasant.. . . . . . 

do 

228 

197 

425 

4 

•  1  • 

5 

430 

Pittsfield . . a . 

560 

521 

1,081 

367 

2  ] 

2 

4 

1,085 

Sheffield . 

209 

158 

367 

Sugar  Grove  . . . .  .. 

856 

790 

1,646 

1,  646 

Spring  Creek. _ _ 

d« 

456 

372 

828 

828 

South  Wert . .  ... 

do 

326 

290 

616 

616 

Warren . ; 

_ do  .  . . . . 

686 

833 

1,719 

8 

11 

19 

1,738 

Youngjjville  . .  . . 

221 

200 

421 

421 

Allen . . . ! 

Washington 

309 

312 

621 

7 

7 

14 

635 

Am  we  11 . . . 

1, 019 

1, 016 

2,035 

4 

3 

7 

2, 042 

Buffalo _ .....  . . 

791 

785 

1, 576 

1 

1 

2 

1,578 

California . . 

_ do _ . , , _  _ T _ : 

246 

227 

473 

2 

1 

3 

476 

CanonEbm-g . 

280 

311  | 

591 

28 

31 

59 

650 

Canton . . . 

.1^(1  ...  T  ,  I _ 

275 

273 

548 

19 

20 

39 

587 

Carroll . . . 

...dn . .  , . . 

930 

903 

1,833 

35 

•  39 

74 

1, 907 

Cecil . . . . . 

do 

477 

481  ; 

958 

1 

1 

959 

Chartiers  .......  * . . . . 

756 

828 

1,584 

*  117 

94 

211 

1,795 

Cross  Creek  -  - . .  . ..... . . 

501 

528 

1,029 

41 

40 

81 

1,110 

Bonegal . 

. do . . . . 

831 

843 

1,677 

6 

7 

13 

1, 690 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE.  ' 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

37 

18 

3,073 

60 

102 

. do . 

23 

686 

707 

1,  393 

13 

11 

24 

1,417 

62 

489 

521 

1,010  i 

27 

53 

1,063 

i  rS 

103 

242 

435 

’ 

’0 

305 

731 

689 

1,  420 

18 

34 

33 

'3 

"West  pike  Hun . 

39 

no 

1  a- 

/~sr 

566 

i  ’  onn 

Canaan  . 

415 

'an 

1  M 

Cherry  Fudge . . . . 

599 

491 

I.  0110 

1  1,011 

Damascus . . . 

2, 393 

Dybcrry . 

'"’rad 

7  *nn 

n 

3,313 

Houesdale . 

1  *mo 

1  298 

o’mq 

! 

4 

2, 544 

Lebanon . . . 

331 

J333 

Gt]S 

Mount  Pleasant . . . . . 

1, 237 

1  098 

0 

Manchester . 

523 

460 

g 

Oregon . . . . 

863 

til 

Preston . . . 

803 

H4 

1,517 

1 

3,518 

Palmyra . . . 

1  1  Ol 

g 

2,569 

Paupack . 

1, 337 
311 

'"67 

3'd78 

Scott . 

4G1 

1  410 

871 

87  i 

Sterling . . 

'  * 

3 

4 

Salem . 

i  ir 

1  071 

"  "66 

2  266 

South  Canaan . 

’ 

573 

1,231 

3,211 

Texas . ; . 

!  1 

g 

7 

3,438 

IVavno . . .  .. 

1  1 ' 

|  1’ 69i 

3'  400 

400 

Waymart . 

1 

!  ^ 

537 

' 

2 

533 

Allegheny . 

Westmoreland ....... 

984 

1  904 

163 

■ 

3,888 

Bairdstown . . . . . 

1,888 

1 

2 

2su 

Bell.... . 

Jii 

R  " 

11 

15 

26 

901 

Burrell . 

872 

P09 

7~0 

3 

9 

1,773 

Cook . . 

PO 

lf 

4 

7 

1,043 

Derry . 

! . do . 

0 

°  307 

4*  G96 

_ 

7 

4,703 

Donegal . . . 

%18 

1 

0 

,  Ea*t  Huntingdon . 

|  ■  _ 

’ 

2 

7 

6 

1,  ?53 

Fairfield . 

|  1  m 

q°n 

1*094 

20 

2.014 

Franklin .  . 

861 

898 

1,759 

|  1 

1 

1,7© 

Greensburg . 

. do . 

■  oo 

17 

39 

1,38c 

Hcmpfield . 

^  2  8~g 

2'  651 

17 

35 

5,686 

Latrobe . 

383 

2  7-*o 

374 

757 

1 

1 

758 

,  Lieonier .  . . 

'* 

g 

15 

2,733 

Livermore... . 

*'  3“1 

9'  lfi~ 

165 

Loyalbannah . 

430 

850 

11 

6 

17 

6u7 

Ludwick . 

1 

299 

Mount  Pleasant . 

. ,do. 

8 

infi 

o  **40 

. 

13 

24 

£,.D66 

North  Huntingdon . 

. do. 

i  m 

l'  365 

12 

7 

39 

.  2,798 

Penn . 

1,084 

1,025 

2  779 
2,109 

2,1® 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  i 


COUNTIES. 


Host  raver . . . . 

St.  Clair . 

Salem . . . 

Scwlckly . 

South  Huntingdon 

Unity . 

■Washington . 

West  Newton . 

Bmintrem . 

Clinton . 

Eaton . . 

Exeter  . . 

Falla... . 

Forktown . 

Lemon . . 

Muhaopnny . . 

Mt'shoppm.  - . . 

Monroe . 

Nicholson . 

North  Branch . 

Northumberland . . 

OrurflcM . 

Tunkhunnock .... 

Washington . 

■Windham . 

Bnttstown . 

Carroll . 

Clianceford . 

Codortia . . 

Ctmcwago . 

Laviilsburg . 

Dillsburg . 

Dover . 

Fnlrvlcw . 

Fawn . . . 

Franklin . 

Gem  Itock . , 

Hanover . 

Heidelburg . 

inilaui . 

Hopewell . . 

Jack  eon . . 

Jefferson . 

LewUburg . . 

Logan  svl  lie . . 

Loiver  Ciumceford , 
Lower  Windsor. . . , 

Manchester . , 

Manheiin . 

Monaghan  . 

Newberry . 

North  Codorus - 

Paradise . 

Peach  Bottom - 

•Shrewsbury . . 

Springfield _ 

•Spring  Garden . 

Stewartstown . . 

Upper  Windsor  — 

Warrington . 

Washington . 

Weiglestown . 

West  Manchester . . 
West  Manheira. .... 

Wrights  vlllo . 

York-. . . . . 


Westmoreland 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

.—do . 

....do . 

_ do . 

Wyoming . . 

_ do . 

....do . 

....do . 

-.-.do . 

....do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

....do . 

_ do . 

....do . 

_ do. .... . 

....do . 

....do . 

....do . 

York . 

- do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

....do . 

-...do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

....do . 

_ do . 

....do . 

- do . 

- do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

_ do . 

- do . 

- do . 

....do . 

- do . 

_ do . 

- do . 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do, 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do. 

do. 

,do. 

,do. 


WHITE. 

» 

IKK  COLORE 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1, 158 

1,122 

2,280 

87 

83 

170 

2. 450 

4G0 

492 

952 

3 

1 

4 

956 

1,241 

3,204 

2,535 

7 

9 

16 

2,551. 

997 

938 

1,005 

1 

1 

1 ,!),'}{» 

1, 151 

1,113 

2, 261 

. 

O  ‘'iM 

1, 899 

1,801 

3, 7G0 

7  TO 

GBO 

707 

1,387 

2 

1, 389 

443 

495 

938 

7 

4 

H 

940 

210 

258 

498 

348 

306 

G51 

054 

47G 

938 

noo 

118 

98 

216 

459 

391 

850 

209 

195 

404 

’ 

0“0 

948 

814 

G04 

507 

1, 141 

17£) 

343 

836 

508 

i  mn 

356 

114 

145 

259 

2 

1 

3 

203 

436 

44G 

882 

12 

8 

20 

902 

1,051 

1,050 

2, 1 10 

38 

33 

71 

2, 181 

043 

603 

1,266 

7 

4 

n 

1,8!? 

35 

34 

CD 

69 

14G 

147 

803 

7 

6 

!  1:1 

306 

1,221 

1,208 

2,429 

14 

G 

21) 

2, 449 

1,  OfiO 

1,  038 

2,  098 

13 

15 

.  23 

a,  126 

GG1 

648 

1,309 

51 

42 

03 

1,403 

498 

516 

1, 014 

1 

2 

3 

1, 017 

149 

140 

289  i 

289 

783 

832) 

1,624 

2 

4 

6 

3, 630 

871 

8G2 

1,736 

12 

10 

22 

1,7,58 

822 

802 

1, 624 

10 

8  i 

18 

1, 042 

1, 580 

1,520 

3, 100 

3G 

41  j 

77 

3, 177 

704 

717 

1, 421 

1, 421 

98 

106 

204 

204 

143 

149 

002 

292 

99 

122 

231 

221 

977 

908 

1,945 

111 

104 

215 

2,160 

1, 106 

1,031 

2, 157 

2 

3 

5 

2,162 

1,295 

1,283 

2,578 

7 

10 

17 

2, 595 

5G1 

530 

1  1, 091 

1,091 

504 

522 

1, 026 

3 

1 

4 

1, 030 

1,232 

1,038 

2,290 

3 

2  : 

5 

2, 295 

1,154 

1,099 

2,253 

3 

i 

4 

2, 257 

598 

G08 

1,206 

2 

1 

3 

1, 209 

1,091 

1,033 

2, 124 

70 

56 

12G 

2,250 

1,292 

1,345 

2, 637 

8 

12 

20 

2, 657 

724 

692 

1,416 

3 

3 

1, 41!) 

1,551 

1, 348 

2,899 

22 

11 

33 

2,932 

103 

85 

188 

1 

1 

189 

907 

815 

1,732 

5 

4 

9 

1, 731 

85G 

825 

1,681 

1,  G81 

696 

690 

1,380 

11 

10 

2L 

1, 407 

31 

39 

60 

60 

632 

033 

1,265 

2 

3 

o 

1,270 

482 

489 

971 

5 

2 

7 

978 

584 

G14 

1, 198 

78 

84 

162 

1, 360 

3,964 

4,307 

8,271 

160 

174 

j  334 

8,605 
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Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


1 

UNITED  STATES. 

i  1 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

s 

j 

; 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK 

|  MULATTO. 

j  | 

WHITE. 

|  BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

Sj 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

jlotal 

1 

j  M. 

j  F. 

Total 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Tot. 

M. 

,  l0* 

Tot 

& 

< 

13,115 
60, 272 

13, 437 

26, 552 

78 

598 

i  27,025 

593 
28, 283 

387 
25, 421 

980 
53, 707 

X 

, 

m 

88,01)6 

122, 399 

61)4 

G78 

1,373 

i  733 

1,333 

2 

0 

i 

14 

16,366 
12, 555 

10,267 

13,1)38 

46 

69 

|  53 

132 

!  32,811 

j  25, 766 

1,703 

1,849 

2, 986 
3, 373 

’ 

2, 986 
3,374 

33,707 

25,-103 

136 

137 

273 

l&j 

237 

83  3 

r  °n 

,  r^- 

' 

Blair . 

12, 5J6 

12, 394 

24, 912 

(>1  j 

99 

97 

196 

'll 
!  42 

87 

1,440 

1, 194 

2, 654- 

2,631 

27, 829 

45,581 
57, 5:14 

70 

584 

i  as 

43, 784 
59,137 

1,593 

2.5U3 

1,337 

1,923 

2, 950 
4,426 

2,950 

4,441 

48, 734 
63, 578 

Bucks . 

28, 813 

610 

1,194 

1  179 

230 

409 

!  5 

6 

11 

1 

j  3 

1  4 

■)7 

Cambria . 

11, 173 

11,282 

22,453 

19 

16 

35 

48 

33 

80 

22, 570 

3,729 

2, 856 

6, 585 

i  ~ 

~ 

0, 585 

23,153 

Carbon . . 

8,  026 

7, 674 

15, 700 

3 

1 

,d 

S 

42 

15,700 

3,044 

2, 280 

5, 324 

.... 

.... 

5, 324 

31, 033 

Chester . . . 

30, 551) 

31,376 

61, 935 

2, 241 

2, 119 

4,360 

740 

791 

l,  537 

’67, 832 

3, 783 

2,953 

6, 736 

8 

1 

9 

1  1 

i 

G,  746 

7-i,  573 

Clarion . 

11,762 

11,332 

23,  ,354 

a.-, 

21 

46 

,n 

9 

17 

23,417 

895 

676 

1,571 

1,571 

24,833 

J  (7 

1^1- 

20 

15 

35 

1(F 

1-  gyo 

1  O'o 

1*  831 

1,,181 

Columbia . 

11, 715 

11, 640 

23,335 

27 

80 

47 

20 

30 

5G 

23,<f33 

952 

to 

655 

1, 037 

.... 

1,607 

065 

Crawford . — 

23, 003 

22, 516 

45,524 

11 

50 

91 

53 

38 

91 

45,706 

1,654 

1,395 

3,049 

3,049 

48, 755 

Cumberland - - - 

18,574 

19, 044 

37,(118 

306 

331 

637 

332 

371 

703 

38, 058 

725 

415 

1, 140 

.. 

3, 140 

40,033 

Dauphin . . . 

.  20,702 

21, 317 

42,019 

m. 

497 

981 

320 

391 

720 

43, 720 

1, 750 

1,278 

3,028 

4 

4 

8 

3,030 

40i 

756 

Delaware . .. 

11,014 

11,467 

L,  296 

24, 159 
4, 220 

3, 206 

947 

30, 597 
’  5,  915 

Elk . 

1,022 

4,209 

3 

8 

1 

3 

748 

1, 695 

1,695 

Erie . 

20,  ittft! 

20, 201 

40, 583 

51 

42 

93 

44 

33 

82 

40,758 

4,524 

4,  144 

8,668 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

8,671 

49,  433 

Payette . . 

18,301 

19,011 

363 
19, 594 

37, 312 
864 
38,847 

54!) 

640 

1,160 

173 

187 

360 

38.8GI 

EOT 

40,611 

606 

442 

1,048 

... 

1, 048 

39,909 

893 

42,126 

Franklin . . 

ID,  853 

575 

549 

1,254 

289 

281 

573 

849 

631 

1, 480 

2 

1,462 

Fultun . . 

■1,404 

4,350 

8,  ss;J 

23 

77 

8 

16 

24 

8, 084 
24,153 

93 

147 

385 

(| 

131 

Green . 

11,070 

11, 662 

23, 632 

153 

162 

315 

105 

106 

211 

109 

76 

485 

24, 343 

Huntingdon . 

13,300 

13,  JOB 

26, 408 
31, 770 

102 

203 

40 

42 

20, 008 
31,036 

516 

1,402 

1,731 

1,270 

206 

28, 100 
33,637 

Indiana . 

13, 863 

15, 902 

37 

74 

63 

49 

947 

1,731 

1,270 

206 

Jefferson . 

8, 715 
8, 286 

8,204  | 
8, 0/3 

16, 919 
16, 459  j 

26 

112 

14 

104 

40 

216 

23 

27 

18 

18 

41 

45 

735 

1 66 

535 

!  100 

16,270 
16, 966 

Juniata... . 

16, 720 

Lancaster - -  — 

50, 710 

53, 396 

J03, 115 

3,113 

1,015 

2, 128 

645 

G84 

1,339 

106,572 

3, 531 

!  4,209 

9, 740 

2 

2 

9,742 

lie,  311 

Lawrence . 

10,337 

1H  703 

21,045 

43 

43 

86 

6 

10 

16 

21, 147 

997 

855 

1,852  j 

.... 

!  1,852 

22, 

999 

Lebauon . . 

15, 311 

15,599 

30,910 

15 

6 

21 

31 

1  31 

62 

30,003 
40, 183 

531 

287 

838 
3,  570 

j 

m 

3,570 

31,631 

Lehigh . . 

2U,  028 

20, 098 

40,  126 

29 

19 

48 

6 

!  3 

!  9 

2, 283 

1  1,282 

43,753 

Lnzerue . 

33,  GOO 

32, 669 

66, 308 

193 

190 

383 

35 

32 

67 

60,753 

12, 901 

10,  535 

23, 480 

i:::: 

23,480 

90, 244 

Lycoming . 

1G,  092 

16, 583 
3, 795 
16, 930 

33, 575 

101 

101 

202 

96 

101 

197 

r; 

37, 399 

McKean . 

4, 242 

8, 037 
33, 553 

8,037  | 

486 

336 

832  1 

822 

8,859 

Mercer . . . 

16, 623 

54 

38 

92 

94 

95 

189 

30,856 

16.340 

lIltHiu . 

7, 659 

7,667 

7, 596 
30, 974 

15, 326 
15, 570 
61, 581 

118 

50 

328 

131 

49 

331 

249 

99 

659 

69. 

97 

18 

131 

i  166 

27 

242 

13,741  | 
15,606  | 
62, 482  j 

350 

639 

4,308 

1  249 

599 

599 

1.0G2 

8, 018 

Monroe . . 

7,974 

.... 

1 

30. 

70, 

753 

Montgomery . 

30,607 

Ill 

3,647 

!  8, 015  i 

1  1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

500 

Montour... . 

5,433 

5,490 
22, 014 

10, 932 
43,843 

51 

35 

49 

44 

100 

70 

13 

62 

11,  045  j 
43,984  j 

1,148 

2,147 

!  859 

1, 773 

2, 007  , 
3, 920  | 

1 

2,005 

3, 920 

13,053 

47,001 

Northampton - 

21,829 

.32 

30 

.... 

Northumberland .. 

13, 378 

13, 511 

27, 089 

37 

30 

67 

24 

24 

48 

27,204  | 

3,022 

690 

1,718  i 

1, 718 

23,323 

Perry . . . 

11,  204 

10,  931 
194, 424 

22, 225 

33  1 

r'“ 

Philadelphia . 

179, 753 

374, 177 

6,243 

8,573 

L4.821 

2,782 

4,319 

7,101  j 

300, 009  { 

80, 403 

88,704 

109, 1U7  j 

1  76 

54 

130 

76 

.... 

!  57 

133 

169, 430 

563,533 

Pike  ., . 

2, 987 

2,850 

5, 036 
31,393 

5,837 
10, 624 
62. 886 

r-) 

57 

109 

1C 

12 

5,974  ! 

681 

■  500 

1 

1, 181 
831 
26.267 

Potter . 

5, 582 
31, 493 

1,  Xol  ; 

!—[ 

11,470 
89, 510 

Schuylkill . 

3 

94 

83 

182 

94 

81 

175 

63,"  243  | 

14, 174 

368 
'  12, 093 

831  | 
26, 267 

;;;; 

! 

Snyder..... . 

7, 443 

7,452 
32, 705 

14, 891 
25  378 

15 

8 

23 

7 

74 

32 

100  ’ 

106 

15.035 

Somerset . . . 

12,  673 
2,417 

13 

14 

14, 929  j 

j 

-I 

-a 

Sullivan. . . . 

2,216  j 
15,860  ! 

4, 633 
32,  294 

„ 

3 

~r 

3 

^4 

^4  64*  ! 

”63 

563 

; 

1,353  | 

;;;;i 

.... 

m 

5.637 

Susquehanna . 

1C,  434 

74 

14« 

6” 

‘  3o’  i 

1  733 

3  "04  1 

;;;; 

qr 

Tioga . 

15, 140 

14, 079  j 

29,223 

35 

41 

76 

12 

11 

26 

29, 330  | 

952 

762 

1,714  ‘ 

J,  71.4  J 

310 

1,  OSS  | 

31,044 

Union . . . 

6,811. 
12, 423 

6, 960 
11,459 

13,771 

23,887 

21 

36 

18 

32 

39 

68 

9 

16 

199 

656 

14,145 

25,043 

Venango  ......... 

23,  953  | 

431 

1, 037 

1 

;;;;i 

Warren  ..... _ _ 

8,603 

7,857 

16, 465 
42,739 
21, 632 

13 

5D7 

10 

17 

1,249 

17 

246 

15 

32 

470 

16, 514  | 

1,493 

1, 181 

2,674 

2 

2,676  1 

19,190' 

Washington  . . 

21,065 

21,  G74 

652  : 

230 

.... 

1 

.... 

2, 341  | 
7,  517 

46,805 

32.239 

Waytui . . 

32,790 

11,802 

24  722  1 

4  129 

3 

7  517  j 

1 1 

Westmoreland. . . . 

24, 600 

25,323  | 

49, 832 

107 

85 

1 

192 

122 

118 

240 

1 

50, 264  j 

2,082 

329 

1,300 

230 

3,472 
563  * 

..... 

3,  472  j 

58/ 

36 

Wyoming . 

6,183 

5,787  ] 

11,  970 

3 

4 

1 

11,975  | 

...  J 

...J 

565  ) 

13,540 

York . . . 

31,161 

31, 533  j 

62,  699 

473 

459 

932 

228 

204 

432 

64,063  | 

2,404 

1,731 

4, 135  | 

1 

1  j 

i 

1 

4, 137  | 

63,300 

Total. ...... . 

i,203,  am 

l,  215,51m  ;2,4ia,  105 

17,731 

19, 895  37, 626  8,  543 

10,  436 

18, 08lj 

2,475,710  224,408 

205,755 

430, 163  j 

110 

71 

181  J  87 

74  :: 

L61 

130,505  ■£ 

,006,215 

Note. — 14  male  and  7  female  Chinese  included  in  white  population. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Enrnpo,  (not  specified) . 


Eavaria . . . - . 15,2 


Ohio . . .  12,110 


AVnrtembcrg .  10,  0 

Germany,  (not  specified) .  01,  C 


Great  Britain,  (not specified).. 


Other  foreign  countries . . 


Aggregate  foreign.. 
Aggregate  native . 


Total 
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Table  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors. .  . - . j 

Agents . . 

Agricultural  Implement  makers.  j 

Apprentices . . ! 

Architects . \ 

Armorers . j 

Artificial  flower  milkers . ; 

Artificial  limb  makers . ; 

Artificial  teeth  makers . j 

Artists . . . . j 

Astronomical  instrurn’t  makers,  j 

Astrologers . ! 

Axe-makcrs . ; 

Axle-makers . ) 

Authors . .. . . I 

Bag-makers . . . 

Bakers . - . 

Bankers . , . 

Bank  officers . . 

Barbers . . 

Barkeepers . i 

Basket-makers . 

Bellfotinders . . . . 

Bellhungers . . 

Bellows-makers . . . . 

Billiard-table  manufacturers. . . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . 

Belt-makers . 

Blacking  manufacturers . 

Blacksmiths . 

Bleachers . . . . 

Blind-makers . 

Block-makers . 

Boarding-house  keepers . I 

BnattniHilurs . ! 

Boatmen . 

Boiler-makers . . . 

Boneblnck-makers . 

Bo  ok  fol  tiers . 

Bookbinders . . . 

Bookkeepers . 

Booksellers . . 

Bonnet-makers . . . 

Bottlers . . . 

Bowling-saloon  keepers  ... - 

Box-makers  - . , 

Bnmfoundcra . 

Brussworkers . 

Brewers . . 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers . 

Bridge-builders - ..... 

Brokers  . . . . 

Broom-makers . .  J . 

Brash-makers...* . 

Builders . . 

Butchers . . . 

Button-makers.  - . . 

Cabinet-makers . . 

Calico  printers — . . 

Canalmea . . . 

Car-builders . 

Carders . . . 

Card-writers . 

Cap-makera . 

Carpentcra . 

Carpet-makers . 

Carriers . 

Carters . 

Carvers . 

Case-makers . 

Cattle  dealers. . . 

Calkers . 

Cement-milkers . 


20? 

2,100 

m 

11, 902 
70 
6 
4? 

a 

i« 

521 

10 

ICO 

105 

2 


8 

2,750 

148 

1,  537 
1,  331) 
425 
8 
10 

7 

8 
4 

ID 
14,090 
61 
114 
36 
1, 150 
758 
5,489 

44  a 
10 

1,  005 

519 
240 

17 
217 
2 
420 
181 
228 
883 
2,624 
2, 640 
38 

520 
150 
304 
176 

3,432 

214 


4, 004 
07 
881 
96 
60 
6 
4 

29, 855 
474 
365 
2,957 
340 
13 
57 
113 
15 


Chain-makers . !  11 

ChiiiiMunkors . - . !  899 

Chaudlors . j  408 

Charcoal-burners . !  27 

Chemists . J  147 

Chimney  swoops . !  4 

Cigar*  manufacturers . :  2, 391 

C ivll  and  mechanical  eng’rs 3, 945 

Clerks . . . 1  19,208 

Clergymen .  3, 390 

Clock-mukers . .  179 

Clothiers . !  415 

Cloth  manufacturers .  43 

Coach-makers .  2, 280 

Coal  dealers . ;  277 

Coal  oil  dealers . :  4 

CoiFeo-roas  tc  rs . . . ;  34 

Coffin-makers . . . . . \  8 

Coiners . '...J  33 

Collectors . !  294 

Colliers . |  l,  401 

Comb-makers . !  158 

Commissioners . i  47 

Commission  merchants 170 

Composition  workers . .  12 

Confectioners  . . •  1, 298 

Contractors  . . 497 

Conveyancers .  303 

Coopers . . . r  3,953 

Copper  workers . . . ■  21 

Coppersmiths  . . j  234 

CJordera . i  16 

Cord-makers . i  256 

Cork-cutters  . . i  23 

Cotton  cloth  manufacturers . .  \  51 

Curriers . !  425 

Cutlers . !  52 


Daguerrootypists . 

Dancing-masters . 

Dairymen . 

Dealers . 

Decorators . 

Dentists . 

Die-sinkers . . . 

Distillers . . 

Drapers  . 

Draughtsmen . . 

Drivers . 

Drovers . 

Druggists . 

Dyers . 


278 

13 
108 

2,706 

10 

800 

14 
469 

8 

75 

3,007 

684 

1,536 

860 


Editors .......... 

Electricians . . 

Embroiderers.... 

Enamel  era . 

Engravers . 

Envelope-makers 
Expressmen ...... 


244 

2 

176 

6 

431 

41 

50 


Factory  hands . 

Fancy  goods  dealers 

Farmers . 

Farm  laborers . . 

Farriers . 

Feather-dressers - 

Fence-makers ...... 

Felloe-makers . . 

File-cutters . 

Filter-makers . *. 

Firemen . 

Firework-makers  . . . 

Fish,  dealers .... _ 

Fishermen . . 

Finishers  . . 

Flax-dress  era . 


6,509 

24 

180,  G13 
69,104 
53 

3 
334 

4 
82 


79 

3 

26 

492 

25 

5 


Florists . 

Flour  dealers . 

Fluid  manufacturers 

Forgemen . . 

Fouuderynien . 

Frame-makers . 

Fringe -makers . 

Fruiterers . 

Furnace-men . 

Furniture  dealers  -  - . 
Furriers . 


37!) 

513 

120 

104 

72 

353 

31 

99 


Gardeners  and  nurserymen . . 

Gaa-flttcra . 

Gas-fixture  manufacturers . . . 

Gas-makers — . . 

Gaugers . 

Gate-keepers . 

Gilders . . . 

Glass  manufacturers . 

Glass-stainera . . . 

Glass-cutters . 

Glass-makers . 

Glass-packers . 

Glaziers . 

Glovers . . . 

Glue-makers . 

Gold-beaters . . 

Gold-pen  makers . 

Goldsmiths . 

Grata-makers . . 

Grinders . . . . 

Grinds  tone -makers  . 

Grocers . 

Gunsmiths . 


2,020 

003 


44 

8 

313 

041 

974 

53 


20 

10 

38 

91 

9 

6 

29 

4 

3,  431 
483 


Hair-workers  . . j 

Hardware  dealers . 

Hardware  manufacturers - 

Hame -milkers . 

Harness-makers . 

Hatblndora . 

Hatters . .' . 

Horse  dealers . 

Horticulturists . 

Hose-makers . 

Hosiers . 

Housekeepers . . 

Hucksters . . . 

Hunters . 


90 


838 
92 
1, 623 
09 
19 
0 
130 
2,795 
893 
15 


Ico  dealers . . 

Importers . . . 

India-rubber  manufacturers  . 

Ink  manufacturers . . 

Innkeepers . . 

Inspector’s  . . . . 

Insurance  officers . . 

Instrument-makers . 

Interpreters . 

Inventors . * . . 

Iron-founders . . 

Ironmongers . 

Iron-workers . . j 

Ivory  -turners . 1 


88 
49 
2 
16 
5,822 
99 
35 
2 
2 
10 
251 
235 
3, 942 
23 


Janitors . 

JapannerM... 
Jewelers.  ... 

Joiners . 

Judges . 

Junk  dealers 


42 

43 
964 
150 

64 

10 


Knitters 


74 


Laborers 


136,963 


Lace  manufacturers . ] 

Lamp -mukers . ...j 

Lapidaries . 

Lard-oil  manufacturers . 

Last-makers . . . 

Lathc-malcers . . 

Lath-makers . 

Laundresses . 

Lawyers . . . 

Lead -Workers . . i 

Leather-workers . j 

Leather  dealers . ; 

Librarians . 1 

Lightning-rod  makers . 

Lime-burners . 

Lithographers . 

Li  very -stable  keepers . 

Locksmiths . . 

Looking-glass  makers . » 

Lumber  dealers . . 

Lumbermen . . . 

Machinists . 

Mnntua-makers  -  - . 

Manufacturers . . 

Map-makers . j 

Mariners . - . ! 

Marketmen . I 

Masons,  (brick  and  stone) . j 

Mast-makers . - 

Mat-makers . . . ! 

Mutch-makers . — . l 

Matrons . ! 

Muthemat’l  instrument  makers. ■ 

Measurers  . . 

Mechanics . 

Merchants  . .  . 

Meter-mnkers . 

Mid  wives . 

Milkmen . •; 

Military-trimming  umbra  — ! 

Millers . 

Milliners . 

Mnl-stono  muUers . ! 

Millwrights . J 

Mincrul-water  makers . 

Miners . : 

Morocco-dresscrs . . . j 

Moulders . * . 

Mould-makers . . 

Musical  instrument  makers  ....j 

Musicians . . ! 

Muaic-Bcllcra . . . — 

Music-teachers . . 

Nail  manufacturers . . 

Nautical  instrument  makers . . . 

Net-makers . 

Needle-makers . 

Newsmen . 

Notaries  public . 

Nurses . 

Onr-mnkers . 

Officers,  (public) . 

Oil-dotli  manufacturers . . 

Oil-makers . . 

Opticians, . ‘ 

Organ-builders . ’ 

Ostlers . 

Overseers . . 

Oy  sternum . . . 

Puckers . j 

Paint-makers . j 

Painters . - . . 

Paper  dealers . 


39 

2W 

10 

7 

Til 

3 

3 

4,259 

2,414 

0 

12 

33 

13 

14 
570 
200 
310 
372 
S3 
16 


0, 541 
5,597 
1,105 
44 
4,297 
J23 
0,091 
55 
5 


33 


19 

5,205 


1,3(31 


18,759 

013 

3,104 

43 

431 

11 

535 

777 

4 

3 

13 

E5 

17 

.  1,150 

25’ 

0,143 

35 

.SI 

ft) 

1,55!) 

1,241 

111 


210 


56 
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Table  No.  1—  POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  ami  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

ai. 

F. 

M, 

B. 

ar. 

F. 

ai. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ai. 

F. 

M. 

1\ 

1 

Bristol . 

81 

100 

330 

354 . 

372 

416 

434 

406 

459 

4G3 

771 

888 

593 

601 

461 

5CS 

2 

Kent ; . 

199 

223 

733 

734 

819 

898 

S73 

840 

909 

1,010 

1,401 

1,699 

1,  070 

1, 179 

870 

!'Ji] 

3 

Newport . 

271 

243 

97!) 

m 

1, 139 

1, 078 

1,  061 

1, 071 

1,044 

1,  042 

1,754 

1,  994 

1,396 

1,519 

1,073 

1.1SJ 

i 

Providence . 

1, 319 

1,  418 

3,032 

4,953 

5,481 

5, 519 

5, 214 

5,082 

4,973 

5,  647 

9,  954 

11, 420 

7, 797 

8, 218 

5,421  ■ 

5,420 

5 

IVaaliingiou  .... . . 

216 

210 

9.17 

867 

1, 004 

1, 012 

979 

954 

954 

959 

1,  524 

1,652 

1,152 

1,141 

877 

903 

Total . 

2, 116 

2,194 

8,  017 

7,898 

8,815 

8, 923 

8, 590 

8, 356 

8, 339 

9, 121 

15, 404 

17, 653 

12,  008 

12,  658 

8,702 

8,031 

FREE  COLORED. 

1 

Bristol . . . . , . . 

2 

5 

9 

11 

19 

10 

10 

17 

21 

2G 

27 

27 

34 

20  , 

14 

18 

3 

Kent . 

4 

1 

12 

1C 

19 

9 

9 

13 

11 

15 

24 

*18 

18 

18 

15  i 

U 

1 

n 

Newport . 

7 

4 

24 

27 

25 

32 

38 

24 

38 

39 

81 

89 

CG 

100 

44  ■ 

CS 

4 

Proviclenco  . 

27 

17 

84 

75 

96 

119 

109 

103 

92. 

96 

148 

208 

132 

154 

112 

BO 

5 

Washington . 

7 

C 

38 

32 

33 

40 

40 

30 

34 

32 

42 

52 

27 

24 

25  ' 

1 

m 

i 

Total . 

47 

33 

1G7 

161 

192 

210 

200 

193 

196 

208 

322 

394 

277 

316 

210  j 

Sfi7 

j 

\ 

i 


| 

1 

1 

J  „ 

.  ... i 

. i 

i 

1  | 

i 

Wnchhi  p’fiiti 

*  1 

|  3 1 

! 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

| 

Total . 

;  ( 

1 

i 

2 

I  1 

3  i 

1 

1  i 

■1 

AGGREGATE. 


1  | 

Total  whites . 

!  2,116 

9,194 

8, 017 

7, 898 

8, 815 

8,  923  , 

8, 590 

8, 356  j 

8,  339 

9,121 

15,404 

17,  053 

12, 008 

12,058 

1  8,702': 

8,924 

2 

Total  freo  colored . 

47  , 

33 

107 

iGi 

192 

210  | 

206 

193  j 

196 

208 

322 

394 

277 

316 

'  ■  sio 

267 

3 

Total  Indians . 

1  | 

o 

•  1 

3  ' 

1 

1 

2 

.  2 

0 

2 

1 

i 

_ 

Aggregate... . 

2,163 

|  2, 227 

8,184 

8,000 

9, 009 

9,133 

8, 797 

8,549 

8, 035 

9,332 

15, 727 

18,048  ! 

12, 287  , 

13, 976 

8,914 

9,193 

t 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


uler  CO. 

60  and  under  70.  j 

70  anil  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

JoO  and  under  100. ! 

Aboyo  100. 

Ago  unk'ivn. 

To  till. 

Aggregate. 

j  COUNT! 

P. 

M. 

F.  | 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M,  j 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  I 

• 

C83 

17, 038 

l^ent _ 

7i)4 

21,074 

Newport .  . . 

105,821 

Providence  ■ 

663 

307 

479 

23U 

57  , 

84 

!! 

12 

1 

8, 926 

.  9.191  j 

18,117 

Washington 

0, 005  | 

3, 106 

1  3,947 

1,438 

1, 936 

343  j 

500 

34 

88 

^  3 

1  3 

82,294  j 

88,  3g<i 

|  170, 649 

EKEE  COLORED. 


! 

. 

87 

17 

41  ! 

10 

29 

7 

898 

1,079 

1,977 

Providence  . 

.  20 

15 

15  | 

7 

10 

2  | 

2 

1 

280 

300 

58G 

Washington 

168  j 

.  53 

90 

25 

53 

7 

19  | 

2  1 

7 

1 

1,831 

2, 121 

3,952 

Hunt . 

Providence 

Wasliingt«i 


AGGREGATE. 


6,  0G5  | 
168 

3,106 

53 

3, 947 
90  j 
3  j 

1,438  | 

1,936  ! 

343 

7 

590 

19  . 

31  88 

3 

1 

! 

82,294 

1,831 

8 

|  86, 355 

2, 121 

11 

!  170,019 

3,952 

19 

1 

3 

Total  free  colored. j 
Total  Indians . ; 

1  -I 

6,233 

3, 159 

4, 039 

1  1, 463  i 

1  1,991  1 

350  1 

699 

1  36 

95  j 

1  4 

2 

84, 133 

90, 487 

174, 620 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free 
colored. 

Aggregate. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

..  Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Bristol . 

■ir  i:jo 

•1,  .Jfio 

S,  593 

120 

117 

237 

33 

38 

71 

308 

8,907 

Kent . . . 

8,  038 

9,  000 

17,  (M4 

E7 

81 

103 

47 

44 

91 

259  | 

17,303 

Newport . . . , — 

10, 1S6 

10, 878 

21, 074 

28a 

350 

tin 

75 

106 

181 

822  ! 

ai.ti's 

Providence . 

51,  007 

04, 815 

105, 823 

G7G 

845 

1,  521 

222 

234 

456 

1, 977 

107, 703 

Washington . , . 

8, 901 

9, 198 

18, 129 

201 

187 

383 

85 

113 

198 

586 

18,715 

Total . 

82, 302 

1  88,360 

170,  668 

I, 369  I 

1  1 

1,586  j 

i 

2,955 

402  : 

1 

535 

997 

3,  953 

174,020 

Note.— 19  Indiana  included  In  white  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS.,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  £iC, 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

ai. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

' 

00 

1,000 

Bristol . . . . . 

2,446 

2, 5D1 

5,  037 

120 

114 

234 

5,271 

Warren . 

1,127 

1,457 

2, 584 

25 

27 

52 

2,  GOG 

4,  247 

East  Greenwich . . . . . 

1,388 

1,  397 

2, 785 

00 

47 

97 

2,  t£3 

2 

l,Si3 

159 

8, 916 

39 

3,  377 

3 

13 

400 

j 

1,301 

4 

11 

1,012 

001 

10,503 

15 

28 

1,320 

Portsmouth . 

1,  051 

983 

2, 039 

S 

1 

9 

2,048 

Tiverton . . . 

965 

937 

1,  002 

11 

14 

25 

1. 927 

BurriUville . 

Providcnco . 

2,102 

2,  008 

4, 110 

17 

13 

30 

4,140 

Cranston . 

3, 701 

3,553 

7, 254 

128 

118 

246 

7,501 

Cumberland . 

. do . 

3,917 

4,  30S 

8, 315 

10 

11 

24 

B,  339 

1,935 

Gloucester . . . . . 

_ _ do..... . . . . 

1,263 

1, 161 

2,423 

a 

2 

4 

2,427 

Johnston . 

. do . . . . 

1,713 

1,701 

3, 414 

14 

12  , 

2G 

3,440 

North  Providcnco . . . 

do  . 

5,  GS5 

6, 06G 

11, 751 

37 

30 

67 

11,  SIS 

Providence,  city  of— 1st  ward . 

. do . 

4,418 

4,  704 

9, 122 

118 

134 

252 

9,374 

2d  ward . 

. do . . . 

1,939 

2, 348 

4,287 

170 

267 

437  1 

4,724 

3rl  ward . 

. do . . . 

3,772 

4,090 

7, 862 

92 

322  ; 

214  j 

8,07fi 

4  th  ward . 

. do . . . . 

2, 161 

2, 407 

4, 568 

71 

76  , 

147 

4,715 

5tli  ward . 

. do . . . 

3, 641 

3, 940 

7,587 

27 

32 

59 

7,  646 

6th  ward . 

. . do . . . . 

4,166 

4, 880 

9, 046 

141 

178 

319  ; 

9,395 

7th  ward . 

. do . . . . . 

3, 131 

3, 526 

6, 657 

47 

62 

109 

6,765 

Total  Providence . . 

23,228 

25, 901 

49,129 

666 

871 

1,537  j 

59,006 

Scituate . . . . . 

. do . 

2,091 

2, 151 

4,242 

3 

6 

9 

4,251 

Smithflcld . . . 

. do . . . 

6, 350 

6,  899 

13, 249 

21 

13 

34  j 

13,283 

Charlestown . . . 

1  Washington . . . 

476 

496 

972 

7 

2 

'  °  i 

981 

Exeter . . . . . 

......do . 

866 

■  832 

1,698 

23 

20 

43  : 

3,741 

Hopkinton. . . 

- ..do . 

1, 348 

1,383 

2,731 

3 

4 

7 

2,733 

North  Kingston  . . . . . . 

,  >i° . 

1,466 

1,  546 

3,012 

47 

45 

92 

3, 194 

Richmond . 

. do . . . 

925 

992 

1,917 

23 

24 

47 

1.9G4 

South  Kingston . . . 

2, 137 

2, 228 

4, 365 

165 

187 

352 

4,717 

Westerly . , 

1,713 

1,721 

3, 434 

18 

18 

36 

!  3,470 
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Table  No.  4— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES, 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  bom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

II 

Total  foreign  born. 

.  .  II 

i 

3 

1 

| 

< 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITK. 

It  LACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F.  j'fotal. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Totul. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Bristol . 

3,282 

3, 054 

0,030 

IOC 

113 

219 

29 

38 

G7 

7,222 

848 

815 

1,003 

14 

4 

18 

4 

4 

1, 685 

8,007 

Kent . 

0,  001 

7,291 

13,802 

84 

80 

104 

47 

43 

90 

14,146 

1,437 

1,715 

3,152 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3, 157 

17,303 

Newport . 

8, 443 

8,001 

’  17,344 

279 

348 

627 

•  73 

106 

179 

18,150 

1,753 

1,077 

3,730 

C 

8 

14 

2 

2 

3, 746 

21,896 

Providence  ..... 

38,  300 

40, 085 

78,445 

608 

832 

1,500 

218 

231 

449 

80,394 

12,017 

14, 730 

27,377 

8 

13 

21 

4 

3 

7 

27,405 

107, 790 

Washington .... 

8, 348 

8, 481 

10,729 

200 

187 

337 

85 

113 

198 

17,314 

063 

7J7 

1, 400 

1 

1 

f... 

1,401 

18, 715 

Total . 

|  64, 934 

08, 412 

133,340 

1,337 ! 

' 

1,560 

2,897 

452 

531 

983 

137,226 

17,308 

19,951 

37,322 

32 

26 

1  58 

10 

Li 

|  14 

37, 394 

174, 620 

Note. — 8  male  and  11  female  Indiana  and  2  Chinese  dvo  included  in  while  population. 


Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED 

STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

| 

|  1 

Florida . 

!  2, 830  i 

I  .  1 

.  vi  . 

.  ir,c 

14 

ir 

Is 

123 

Ennifiiniin 

30 

I! 

German  States : 

Mmrtn  - 

ll  Aggregate  native . 

137,226 

37 

Austria . 

11 

Marylund . . . 

450 

j 

Bavaria . 

60 

South  Amorim . . . 

23 

Michigan  . . . . . . 

13,  965 

48 

li 

Baden . 

41 

TwiVy . . . . 

Hesse . 

43 

Minnasotu . . . . . . 

18 

1  ' 

s! 

West  Indies . 

73 

Mississippi . . 

4 

.J 

Widen  . 

19 

I 

|  Prussia . 

87 

I 

Missouri . 

o! 

j  Wurtomberg . 

1 

54  | 

■ 

Other  foreign  countries . 

2 

New  Hampshire . . . 

3,482  1 

i 

j  Germany,  (not  apecL 

New  Jersey . . 

New  Yorlc _ _ 

249  ! 
2,780  1 

j  Re© . 

1 

511  j 

Aggregate  foreign . 

37, 394 

North  Carolina . 

45  : 

815 

Aggregate  native . 

137, 226 

Ohio . 

115  j 

Total . . . 

174, 620 

Orecron. ... . . . 

4 

1 

Li 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 

|  OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OP.  OCCUPATIONS. 

N0-  0F-  OCCUPATION'S. 

NO,  OK. 

1 

m  . 

21 

223 

.  .  ftna.irmlrn™ 

Artiste . . 

”  ‘  . 

tJ1  Gilders . 

Author* . . 

Baker* . 

fl2  Goldsmiths . 

^  II  Coffin-makers . 

„  Grocers . 

fjffii 

Bankers.. . . . .  %  f 

j  Collectors . . . 

rj  Gunsmiths . 

28 

Bank  officers . . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . 

"j  !*  Colliers . 

i:t 

’!  ‘K  Comb-makers . 

Hair-workers . 

Id  |  _  ^  . 

Ha*kt>uiuk«B.. . 

Bdlhaugers . 1... 

CommisBionera . 

CommlsBion  merchants . 

"  |  ~  Confectioners . 

Harness-makers . 

17  . 

1  Hat  binders . . 

(S3  . 

13 

mi 

8 

Btli-miikcrs . 

'!  fi  Contractors. . 

’ !  ~  Coopers . . 

Hatters . 

7  . 

IIovso  dealers . 

43 

4 

Bliliaril-saloon  keepers . 

Blacksmiths . 

!  j  Coppersmiths. . 

Housekeepers . 

:i7n 

Blcachcn . 

Cord-makers . 

;  1x1  !  Corset-makers . 

5  Ico  dealers . 

a 

BaardiuK-hoiiK:  keener* . 

J  8  |  Cotton  doth  manufacturers .  | 

26  India-rubber  manufacturers . 

a 

j  ltrl  ||  Curriers: . 

BoathmirhTK _ 

41  |j  Cutlers . 

2j  India-rubber  workers . . 

SI 

Me  rs . 

!  3  _  _  *  v 

jj  Dagucrreoty  piBts . 

Inspectors . 

74 

•1 

l() 

li 

H 

1,41)7 

0 

li 

4 

7,  HIM) 

so 

:i7o 

06 

4 

n 

04 

j  Dancing-masters . 

j  Dealers . 

-i  Dentists . 

•ta 

Jewelers . 

^  Die-sinkers . 

^  |  Distillers _ 

1  Joiners . 

Braamfrorken . 

Brewcrg .  * 

^  |  Draughtsmen .  1 

4  . 

Judges . 

15  li  ’  "  ' 

Bricklayers... 

“  !  Drivers . 

«J2  *  i 

i  Drovers _ 

mi  j|  . . 

■’  !  Druggists .  | 

*’1  j  Dyers . 

Brash-mufctra .  1 

8  |  •  i 

-*-•»  j  Laundresses ..........  ..  _  p  m 

j  Lawyers . 

Builders. . . . 

1 1  !  Engravers . . 

m  1  Lace- workers . 

j  j 

Butchers .  ! 

1 

253  I  Expressmen . 

i  Librarians . 

'  .  Lithographors . 

Cabinet-makers.... 

I  i 

1-13  |  Factory  hands . 

j  _  . 

j  1  Livery-stablo  keepers . 

Calico  printers . 

Carpenters . .  i 

83  i  Farmers . . . 

1  Lumhorinou . 

SI 

1, 01)0 

002 

■107 

1,083 

01 

11411 

44 

4 

453 

754 

2»  137  |  Farm  laborers  . 

(>,873  . . 

Car-taakf-na 

Carrlape-makerf' 

3  j  Farriers _  i 

3, 510  |  Machinists 

Carpri-Ettaki^m 

8  1  Fence-makers .  j 

7  Manufacturers 

Caarters.... .  j 

3  ■  Ferry -keepers . 

2  Mariners 

Carter*. .....  '  \ 

21  [  Filo-cnttcrs......  i 

Carrera . 

23  j  Finishers. ... 

. 

Cutters . .  i 

11  I  Fishermen.....  i 

Jl  Masons,  (brick  and  stone) _  . 

322  Matrons 

.  j 

14  j  Flour  dealers . 

('■bm&U'Tu ....  i 

14  Founderymon  j 

43  Meehan,, '  . 

*®  I  Frame-nuikers _ 

a  1  Morchants . 

STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


NO.  OP 

|  OCCUPATIONS. 

87 

412 

31 

55 

410 

31 

08 

CO 

ID 

12 

151 

24 

172 

8 

128 

322 

52 

.  Servants  . . 

7 

Sextons . . . . . 

738 

Sbip.earpenteVB  •  r 

12 

Ship-masters . . . 

Slifift.hindprS 

13 

5 

74 

154 

Shoemakers _ _ _ _ 

SlimyTpen  -  - 

Silversmiths _ _ _ _ 

Spinners . . . . . 

2 

Spring-makers . . . . 

4 

Starch  manufacturers . . . 

221 

2 

28 

Stpatnljeotmcn 

■,  ,, 

20 

Storekeepers _ _ _ _ _ 

o 

Sfrwe-makerfi 

21 

35 

152 

St  raw*  workers. ........................... 

Stucco-workers . 

Students. . . 

Sugar  nvmTlfflotiirerfi  _ _ 

20 

Surgeons . . . 

33 

1  Surveyors . . . . . 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Milkmen . 

Millers . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Miners . . 

Moulders . 

Musicians . 

Music  sellers. . . . 
Music  teachers . . 


Nail- rankers . 

Nail  manufacturers. . 

Newsmen . . 

Notaries  public . 

Nurses . 

Nuns . 


Officers,  (public).. 

Oil-makers . 

Ostlers . 

Overseers . 

Oy  stamen . 


Packers . 

Painters . 

Paper-hangers . 

Paper  manufacturers.  - 
Paper-tube  makers. . . . 
Patcnt-mediciuo  maker 

Pattern-makers . 

Peddlers . 

Pencil-makers . 

Photographers . . 

Physicians . . . . 

Piano-forto  makers - 

Pilots.: . 

Pipe-makers . 

Plasterers . . . . 

Plaster- figure  rankers . . 

Platers  . 

Plumbers . 

Printers . 

Produce  dealers . 

Professors . . . 

Provision  dealers. ...... 


Tailors . 

Tnilorcssos  . . . . 

Tanners . . . . . 

Teachers . . 

Teamsters . 

Telegraph  operators . . 

Thread-makers . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists... . . 

Tool-makers . . . 

Traders . . . . 

Trimmers . ...I 

Trank-makcra . 

Turuors ... . . . 


Umbrella  manufacturers. . 

Undertakers . 

United  Stares  officers . 

Upholsterers . 


Va-rniskcrs.  - 


Warpers . 

Watchmen  ... 
Watch-mak«Ti 
Weavers  ..... 


Weighmasters . . . 

Well-diggers . . . 

WhceclwrigUts . — 

Whitewash  era . . . . 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers. . . . . . 

Wire-makers . 

Wire-workers . 

Wood-cutters . . 

Wood  dealers . . 

Woodonwarc  manufacturers. . 
Wool  combers  and  carders. . . . 

Wool  dealers . 

Woalou  manufacturers . 

Wool  sorters . 


Other  occupations. . 
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Table  No.  1. — POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

.15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40, 

40  and  under  50.  | 

DISTRICTS. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

F- 

M. 

F. 

1 

Abbeville . 

145 

IGl 

GG5 

630 

831 

720 

755 

752 

648 

685 

1,009 

1,003 

637 

GOO 

508 

400 

a 

Anderson . 

237 

200 

808 

786 

3,046 

1.01G 

1,021 

939 

792 

843 

1, 155 

1, 187 

757 

847 

.  .  518 

578 

3 

Barnwell . 

1B7 

209 

780 

7G7 

973 

827 

929 

800 

722 

740 

1,  082 

1,111 

664 

703 

504 

505 

i 

Beaufort . 

100 

107 

437 

380 

455 

471 

458 

397 

353 

381 

574 

610 

402 

373 

256 

267 

5 

Charleston . . 

344 

377 

1, 547 

1,526 

1,681 

1, 665 

1, 610 

1, 616 

1,452 

1,573 

2, 994 

2, 863 

2,323 

2, 135 

1, 528 

1, 234 

0 

Chester . 

112 

90 

418 

408 

469 

479 

432 

402 

319 

387 

65 1 

G73 

384 

426 

304 

264 

7 

Chesterfield . 

92 

99 

444 

4G3 

528 

536 

559 

S2G 

418 

443 

500 

G25 

407 

.403 

253 

282 

8 

Clarendon . . 

1)0 

G2 

291 

271 

296 

330 

290 

251 

242 

229 

395 

398 

222 

173 

153 

9 

Colleton . . . 

139 

118 

623 

629 

726 

G70 

G87 

601 

491 

540 

784 

749 

537 

480 

331 

319 

10 

Darlington . . .... 

153 

118 

553 

524 

GG0 

575 

613 

552 

4G  4 

490* 

747 

G85 

412 

446 

320 

292 

11 

Edgefield . . . 

240 

250 

9G3 

9G4 

1, 153 

1,006 

1,096 

1,018 

866 

910 

1, 314 

1, 357 

813 

863 

G23 

609 

12 

Fairfield . 

93 

91 

347 

337 

413 

358 

396 

371 

328 

344 

621 

562 

3G2 

383 

207 

S7C 

13 

Georgetown . 

51 

43 

213 

103 

22G 

212 

195 

175 

144 

143 

201 

204 

213 

173 

133 

D7  | 

14 

Greenville . 

216 

191 

921 

658 

1,029 

1,035 

3,001 

1,001 

897 

906 

1, 243 

1, 244 

729 

783 

331 

565  ! 

15 

Horry . 

97 

Si 

404 

36G 

418 

402 

393 

379 

330 

315 

479 

430 

298 

279 

208 

102  J 

1C 

Kershaw . 

59 

SO 

315 

303 

367 

338 

325 

!  363  | 

2GG 

!  333  j 

433 

432 

285 

S53  ] 

186 

198  j 

17 

Lancaster . . . 

112 

114 

403  | 

370 

497 

309 

373  , 

378 

331 

323  | 

525 

548 

326 

354 

194 

1  252 

18 

Laurens . 

180 

138 

593 

'  533 

697  j 

!  078 

628 

!  704 

!  .581 

623 

835  j 

992  j 

506 

eoi 

306 

431  j 

19 

Lexington . 

140 

120 

562 

317 

601 

090 

657  j 

r  658 

540 

!  532 

771  j 

781  j 

502 

514  j 

342 

418  ! 

20 

Marion . . 

180 

IBS 

71G 

082 

813 

803 

785 

'  737 

1  5C8 

!  CIO 

938  j 

1, 017  | 

598 

084 

400 

:  422  j 

21 

Marlborough  . . . 

7G 

09 

32G 

318 

397 

381 

382  j 

349 

!'  274 

1  311  j 

467  ; 

475 

324 

309 

103 

1  ICO  j 

22 

Newberry . 

88 

70 

38G 

394 

471  ! 

451 

482 

409 

393 

394 

673  | 

589  1 

443 

'4.15 

311 

900  j 

23 

Orangeburg  3 . . 

132 

118 

487 

480 

579  j 

512 

554 

!  514 

412 

463 

729  | 

757  j 

471 

44(3 

334 

281  j 

24 

Pickens . ; 

255 

239 

053 

952 

1,149  1 

1, 120 

1,  111  | 

1,008 

834 

878 

1,830  | 

1, 400  | 

809 

804 

481 

53H 

25 

Itlchland . . . j 

67 

70 

320 

307 

379  j 

333 

390  j 

i  446 

472 

45G  • 

718 

1  G17 

500 

454 

318 

|  m 

26 

Spartanburg' i . ..j 

214 

313 

1,203 

1, 122 

1,263  ; 

1,200 

1,305  | 

3,247 

1,086 

1,199 

1, 502 

!  ],  G55 

!  937 

1,018 

612 

\  714 

27 

Sumter . i 

90 

81  | 

424 

387 

491  j 

45-4 

491  j 

|  447 

391 

398  1 

549 

595 

|  377 

432 

£70 

263 

28 

Union . J 

133  | 

143 

!  556  ; 

303 

507  ] 

588 

i  538 

51G 

510 

484  '■ 

*  775 

772 

526 

508 

324 

318 

29 

TVilllamsburgh  . . 

75  : 

I  30 

399 

|  330 

3G9  i 

398 

1  350 

1  321 

284 

2G5  ! 

478 

!  485 

343 

235 

104 

389 

30 

York . ) 

134  | 

109  j 

691 

052 

738  j 

774 

707  j 

1  703 

53G 

596 

025 

1,013 

!  653 

007 

'  430 

502 

Total . . j 

4, 273  j 

4,033  | 

17,  808 

17, 048 

20,343  j 

10,012 

19,580 

18. 040 

15, 904 

10, 800 

25,446  ; 

25, 050  | 

16,891.  j 

16, 783 

fniwo 

!  11,483 

L 

FREE  COLORED. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  00 

j  63  and  under  70 

!  70  and  under  80 

80  and  under  9C 

i 

90  and  under  100 

|  Above  100 

Agounkn’n 

1  Total. 

I 

i 

DISTRICTS. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1  F* 

[  M. 

F. 

J  M. 

i  F. 

|  ar. 

:  * 

M. 

F. 

310 

328 

182 

193 

71 

81 

13 

19 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1  C 

5,786 

5,730 

11,51G 
14, 28G 

j  Abbevillo . 

333 

3-12 

220 

242 

101 

1C8 

24 

32 

7 

I 

18 

7,148 

6,306 

32r 

208 

150 

207 

Gl 

40 

12 

1G 

3 

l  1 

■2 

G,  396 

3 

184 

1G0 

120 

11G 

27 

44 

11 

10 

2 

1 . 

0 

6 

3, 385 
14, 737 

6, 714 
29, 13C 
7, 096 
7,354 
4,378 
9,255 
8,421 
15,  653 
6, 373 
3,013 

'j 

77,3 

700 

330 

41C 

115 

172 

ID 

40 

G 

1 

15 

14,309 

1  PWWf  „ 

r 

im 

210 

127 

145 

ca 

68 

16 

17 

1 . 

2 

;  rhtlKtPl  . 

170 

170 

110 

88 

35 

48 

11 

17 

1 

4 

1 

12 

13 

3,  G14 

3,740 

? 

121 

121 

57 

54 

10 

22 

8 

2,129 

4,475 

8 

SMG 

200 

120 

110 

■35 

44 

G 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4, 780 

190 

ICS 

107 

121 

50 

58 

1G 

15 

29 

15 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

393 

403 

231 

245 

83 

99 

19 

34 

3 

3 

193 

191 

144 

148 

57 

53 

12 

ID 

1 

3 

3,241 

3, 132 
1,424 
7,351 
2,  G98 

81 

00 

30 

33 

5 

14 

370 

3G3 

226 

92 

121 

30 

31 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

130 

1~3 

72 

67 

23 

23 

7 

10 

1 

1 

7 

2,868 

5, 5G4 

14(1 

113 

72 

04 

31 

31 

12 

15 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2,495 

2,  SOL 
2,999 
5, 3G4 
4,703 
5,503 

153 

101 

90 

70 

34 

40 

11 

12 

2 

3,055 
5,  JG5 
4, 630 
5,504 

6,054 
10, 529 
9, 333 
11,  007 
5,373 
7,000 

17 

18 

W 

205 

301 

185 

208 

73 

86 

22 

31 

1 

3 

1 

12 

13 

nyj 

251 

143 

133 

47 

Gl 

14 

277 

201 

144 

158 

G2 

20 

17 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

130 

138 

76 

84 

31 

29 

SI 

IU0 

211 

123 

111 

.30 

47 

11 

1 

5 

3,  GUI 
4,097 

3, 399 

218 

220 

127 

106 

27 

48 

Orange  burgh ..... 
Pickens . . . . . 

23 

400 

302 

222 

104 

96 

34 

7,742 

3,386 

9,390 

15, 335 
6, 8G3 
18, 537 
6,857 
8.G70 

103 

158 

111 

100 

15 

29 

10 

3,477 
9, 147 
3,429 
4,379 

401 

182 

480 

182 

300 

1G8 

280 

110 

139 

43 

126 

53 

35 

41 

4 

12 

17 

8 

Spurtauburgh  .... 

a“ 

333 

25? 

138 

125 

56 

53 

.4,391 
2,475 
5, 803 

127 

100 

64 

67 

20 

8 

William  fib  urgli . .. 
York . . 

333 

325 

103 

82 

102 

39 

5 

s 

1 

2 

3 

5.52G 

11.320 

30 

7.0J3 

7, 323 

4,358 

4, 457 

l,  GJ3 

1,863 

428 

577 

m 

101 

10 

13 

151 

137 

14  G,  160 

145, 140 

291, 300 

FREE  COLORED. 

- 

4 

12  | 

6 

7 

0 

1 

Ahhfivilln  ... _ _ 

1 

4 

3  j 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Aiiflermn  _ _ ,  _  r 

2 

3 

23 

14  ] 

11 

10 

3 

2 

Barnwell _ 

30 

27  i 

10 

7 

3 

4 

lli‘!li|fnrf.  .  , 

4 

83 

101  j 

44 

81 

14 

■  29 

7 

17 

9 

i 

1,455 

2,107 

74 

3,622 

Charleston .  .  . 

2 

5  | 

o 

7 

1 

1 

CllfotiH’ _ r  _  T 

6 

2 

5  . 

0 

i 

GO 

132 

X 

5  1 

2 

3 

2 

78 

8 

9 

7 

5  i 

0 

4 

3 

o 

354 

52 

Colleton  -  t  r,  -  - 

3  ; 

2  . 

30 

22 

10 

11 

2 

0 

4 

8 

1 

Edgefield . . . 

Pn.fr  H*>lrT 

6 

7 

3 

111 

93 

204 

183 

12 

13 

6 

15 

6 

6 

1 

1 

Georgetown  ...... 

3 

7 

7 

1 

Greenville _ 

14 

1 

t  ^ 

21 

18 

108 

46 

39 

15 

1 

7  , 

1 

1 

Kershaw  ... _ 

1G 

1 

3 

0 

47 

Gl 

25 

93 

129 

*44 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2 

2 

X  . 

T^Y«n« 

1  - 

1 

19 

Tfftxlngtnn  T . .  , 

5 

5 

3 

1 

0 

Marlon . . . . 

3 

6 

1 

2 

Marlborough  .  . . , . 

21 

4 

8 

1 

1 

x 

1 

Newberry . . 

22 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

117 

88 

205 

Orangeburgh . 

23 

2 

4  * 

1 

Pickens . . 

24 

8 

‘  13  1 

G 

0 

1 

257 

439 

Richland  . . 

25 

4 

n  i. 

Spartunburgh  .... 
Sumter . 

26 

12 

.  11  I 

0 

10 

5 

1 

2 

27 

3 

2 

x 

28 

2 

1 

1 

2 

.....  . 

Williamsburg)! . .. 
York  . . . 

29 

.  5  ! 

5 

1 

4  . 

2  1 . 1  1  1  1  | 

. 

81 

ICS 

189 

30 

232 

348 

140 

181  j 

50  j 

"i 

25  j 

"J 

13 

16 

2 

8  1 

JJ: 

4, 548 

5,  300 

9,914 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  BEX. 


SLATE. 


DISTRICTS. 

bind 

er  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

SOand  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  tinden*  59. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Abbovillo . 

243 

261 

1,482 

1,513 

1,591 

1,740 

1,516 

1, 555 

1, 155 

1, 2G0 

1,568 

1,707 

902 

1,119 

638 

6C1 

Anderson . . 

129 

170 

603 

638 

697 

764 

612 

620 

440 

515 

584 

737 

3G9 

439 

224 

257 

Barnwell . . 

300 

319 

1,125 

1,201 

1,342 

1, 391 

1,307 

1,227 

1,027 

1,002 

1,389 

1,  443 

830 

921 

558 

C27 

Beaufort . . 

400 

529 

1,879 

2,110 

1,897 

2,137 

1,931 

1,880 

1, 681 

1, 830 

2, 481 

0,879 

1,895 

0,121 

1,420 

1,51] 

Charleston.. . 

343 

428 

2,041 

2,249 

2,157 

2, 266 

2,119 

2,251 

1,872 

2,006 

2,989 

3,002 

2, 448 

0,009 

1, 800 

2,005 

Chunter . 

155 

183 

783 

780 

801 

899 

820 

808 

080 

618 

807 

899 

513 

587 

327 

396 

Cheateracld . 

43 

53 

304 

305 

348 

320 

370 

337 

233 

218 

360 

360 

221 

209 

143 

150 

Clarendon  . 

103 

99 

548 

558 

028 

620 

C31 

ro 

481 

510 

657 

670 

430 

557 

323 

30-3 

Colleton . 

338 

38(1 

1,961 

2,096 

1,900 

2,069 

1, 9G3 

2,075 

1,619 

1, 834 

2, 518 

3, 000 

1,  940 

2,284 

1,404 

1,570 

Darlington . 

130 

155 

820 

805 

833 

917 

828 

861 

701 

748 

994 

1, 019 

572 

677 

407 

441 

Edgefield . . . 

314 

365 

1,770 

1, 691 

1,827 

1,804 

1,850 

1,690 

1,342 

1,408 

1,994 

2,017 

1, 263 

1,259 

731 

824 

Fairfield . 

227 

236 

1,000 

1, 140 

1, 184 

1,265 

1,221 

1, 059 

787 

807 

1,232 

1, 305 

711 

832 

r.oo 

©B 

Georgetown . . . 

167 

171 

1, 219 

1,120 

974 

1,011 

1,033 

877 

840 

977 

1,705 

1,  523 

1,229 

1, 353 

1, 189 

1, 080 

Greenville . 

96 

103 

406 

501 

565 

609 

574 

575 

387 

441 

505 

509 

302 

382 

294 

209 

Horry . . 

|  44 ! 

34 

164 

178 

173 

155 

174 

173 

131 

129 

209 

181 

140 

135 

08 

69 

Kershaw . 

53  ! 

94 

475 

020 

566 

614 

486 

586 

479 

553 

644 

613 

360 

455 

290 

£58 

Lancaster . . . . . 

96 

105 

390 

398 

489 

480 

423 

404 

318 

297 

442 

506 

238 

274 

171 

162 

Laurens . . 

259  | 

238 

!  935 

971 

1,141 

1,049 

1,066 

1,  00G 

C79 

759 

1, 067  | 

1,053 

614 

!  CIO 

400 

420 

Lexington . j 

91  | 

78 

|  453 

422 

496 

456 

484  i 

454 

381 

354 

491 

496  j 

298 

1  329 

!  235 

1  834 

Marion . . . 

IDS 

171 

811 

843 

793 

8U 

694 

702 

554 

619 

768 

854  i 

472 

513 

259 

2SB 

Marlborough . 

98 

100 

|  490 

512 

404 

516 

528 

524 

411 

409 

575  ■ 

584 

333 

!  390 

1  186  ! 

j  2)4 

Newberry . 

198 

200 

1, 017 

971 

1,089 

1,056 

1,038  | 

1,001 

798 

|  848 

1,080  | 

If 167  | 

655 

711 

426 

497 

Orangebnrgh . 

281 

2SG 

1,140 

1, 192 

1,280 

1,221 

1,271  | 

1,205 

!  870 

939 

1,270  | 

1, 374 

862 

953 

541 

!  623 

Pickens  . . . 

Gi 

67 

327 

305 

385 

363 

3G5  | 

313 

244 

229 

281 

361 

150 

'  207 

200 

12C 

Richland  . . . 

HID 

232 

648 

657 

493 

533 

720 

656 

549 

561 

3,082 

1, 093 

753 

!  754 

1  539 

586 

Spurtanburgh . . 

i  87' 

96  j 

654 

657 

638 

721 

654  ! 

614 

4G9 

533 

613  , 

645 

387 

!  427 

233 

*231 

Sumter... . ...- . | 

230 

.244  ] 

1,202 

1,151 

1,173 

1, 167 

1,220 

1, 176 

948 

944 

1,293 

1,362 

824  j 

|  944 

i  582 

1  668 

Union . . . . i 

1  225 

204 

711 

766 

889 

855 

828 

832 

606 

606  J 

837 

850 

580 

1  531 

'  334 

!  35J 

Williamsburg*!.. . . . 

126 

140  | 

732 

790 

781 

813 

778  j 

784 

GIG 

563 

864  | 

800  j 

541 

!  514 

318 

33J 

York . . 

|  163 

163  j 

715 

741 

824 

818 

782  i 

732 

518 

j  542  1 

846 

863 

422  I 

477 

275  | 

353  | 

Total . 

5,390  j 

|  5, 916  | 

26, 907  j 

27,953 

28,482  J 

29,515 

28,286 

27,647 

21,752  j 

23, 205  j 

32,225  | 

33,  952 

21, 367  j 

'  23,753 

14,907  j 

16,339  j 

INDIAN. 


AGGREGATE. 


1 

Total  whites. 

4,273 

4,038 

17,808 

17,048 

20,348 

19,040 

10,589 

18,646 

15, 994 

16, 800 

25,446 

25, 960 

16, 891 

16,  783 

11,549 

11,485 

s 

Total  free  colored . 

141 

143 

622 

594 

718 

778 

695 

728 

451 

551 

661 

878 

465 

5D3 

340 

453  j 

3 

Total  slaves . 

5,390 

5,916 

26, 907 

27,953 

28, 482 

29,515 

28,286 

87,647 

21,753 

23,205 

32,225 

33, 952 

21, 367 

23,753 

14,997 

16,  339  j 

4 

Total  Indians. . . 

‘  ■  1 

j  •  1 

3 

4 

7  j 

3 

6 

8 

5  , 

■-  * 

5  j 

9 

6 

9  | 

s 

5 

Aggregate . j 

9,805  ' 

10,  097  : 

45,340 

|  45,599 

49,543 

49, 938  ' 

48,576 

47,023 

i 

38,202 

; 

40, 561 

J 

58,337  j 

60,799 

38,729 

41,138  j 

20, 888  | 

28,283  1 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 

SLAVE. 


INDIAN. 


1 

1 

| 

i 

1 

j 

n 

! 

1 

.  7  4  11 

3 

1 

P 

.  1  .  1 

Edgefield - - 

4 

I 

1 

1 

.  8  14  22  | 

Kershaw . 

1 

! 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

i 

! 

..:...  41  47  88 

AGGREGATE. 


7,625 

7,528 

4,358 

4, 497 

1,  633 

1, 883 

428 

577 

63 

101 

10 

15 

151 

137 

146,160 

145, 140 

291, 300 

Total  whiten . 

1 

233 

348 

140 

181 

50 

71 

25 

30 

11 

16 

3 

8 

1 

4,548 

5,366 

9,914 

Total  free  colored . 

2 

8, 042 

5 

9,131 

5, 335 

5,312 

2,035 

2,108 

5G8 

645 

178 

255 

73 

73 

35 

41 

196,571 

205, 835 

47 

402*406 

88 

Total  slaves . 

Total  Indians _ - . 

3 

4 

16,804 

16, 999  j 

9,834 

9,993 

3,718 

4,  0G3 

1, 021  j 

1, 253 

252 

372 

84 

96 

187 

178  j 

347,320 

356, 388 

1 

703, 708 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


FREE  COLORED. 

g 

SLAVE. 

DISTRICTS. 

BLACK. 

OLATTO. 

. 

•  g 

BLACK. 

* 

LULATTO, 

| 

j 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

& 

& 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

H 

£ 

Abbeville. . 

5, 786 

5,730 

11, 516 

119 

118 

237 

65 

65 

133 

307 

11, 663 

9, 241 

0,600 

19, 131 

663 

723 

1, 371 

20,062 

32,585 

Anderson . 

7, 133 

7,148 

14, 286 

53 

47 

1C5 

23 

34 

57 

102 

14,448 

3,033 

4, 147 

7,843 

263 

382 

583 

8, 423 

82 

era 

Barnwell . 

0, 330 

0,306 

12,  702 

18 

0 

24 

307 

309 

616 

619 

13,342 

7,970 

8,423 

10, 390 

502 

459 

1,011 

17, 401 

30 

713 

Beaufort . 

n.ass 

3,329 

0,714 

29 

27 

50 

381 

372 

753 

E93 

7,533 

14, 918 

10,422 

31,340 

506 

624 

l,  130 

32, 530 

40,  CU 

Charleston . 

14, 701 

14,427 

SB,  188 

3C1 

549 

910 

1,094 

1, 018 

2,715 

3,62*2 

32, 610 

16,626 

17,777 

3-4, 403 

l.asi 

1, 555 

2,887 

67, 220 

70, 100 

Chester . 

U,  480 

3,612 

7,  038 

43 

56 

104 

34 

18 

52 

156 

7,254 

4,785 

4, 981 

9.766 

599 

593 

1,  102 

10,668  . 

18, 122 

Chesterfield — ... 

3, 014 

3,740 

7,354 

GO 

72 

132 

132 

7, 486 

2,052 

1, 975 

4,027 

158 

163 

321 

4,  34R  j 

11, 831 

Clarendon . 

2,249 

2,129 

4,378 

46 

55 

101 

27 

23 

50 

151 

4,529 

3.992 

4. 243 

8,235 

162 

169 

331 

8. 566 

13 

0)5 

Collefon 

211 

249 

460 

32,  307 

41 

ne 

Darlington .  ...... 

4, 328 

4, 104 

8,432 

3 

4 

7 

27 

18 

45 

8.484 

5,536 

5,845 

11,381 

213 

253 

436' 

11,877 

20,  76! 

Edgefield-.. . 

7,80*2 

7,852 

15, 634 

21 

27 

48 

62 

63 

125 

173 

15,827 

11, 107 

11, 152 

22, 230 

933 

8C8 

1,601 

24, 060 

39.107 

Fairfield . 

3,241 

3,132 

6,373 

51 

40 

91 

60 

53 

113 

204 

6,577 

7, 099 

7, 504 

14, 603 

444 

*487 

931 

15,534 

2; 

m 

Georgetown . | 

1, 589 

1,424 

3,013 

39 

31 

70 

52 

61 

113 

163 

3, 166 

9,075 

8,874 

17,949 

68 

92 

ICO 

18, 109 

21 

:;o5 

Green  vilio . 

7,  280 

7,331 

14,631 

49 

47 

90 

63 

53 

116 

212 

14, 843 

3,067 

3,320 

C,  393 

323 

333 

636 

7,  049 

21 

812 

Horry  .f _ _ _ 

2, 698 

2, 545 

3,564 

18 

3.0 

39 

5,633  j 
5,245  j 

1,193 

3,4*28 

:  l,  105 

2, 237 

20 

42 

62 

8, 339 

962 

Kershaw ......... 

2,303 

5,048 

43 

51 

94  n 

4G 

103 

197 

3,849 

7,377 

240 

224 

4G4 

7,  841 

ia,  (80 

Lancaster . . . 

3,035 

2, 999 

6,054 

13 

18 

31  | 

34 

SB 

63 

93 

6, 147 

2, 5C8 

2,641 

|  5,223 

207 

214 

421 

5,  G50  | 

LI 

797 

X  [1111*0 1)  8 

5  364 

10, 529 

95 

17 

129 

10,658 

6, 271 

6, 211 

12, 482 

362 

350 

718 

13,200  | 

c: 

858 

.Lexington . 

4, 630 

4,703 

9,333 

!  A 

7 

1  11 

21 

12 

33 

44 

9, 377 

2,  993 

2, 853 

5,843 

181 

178 

339 

1  6,202  ; 

15 

,579 

Marion . . 

5.504 

5,503 

11, 007 

3 

4 

7 

103 

116 

225 

'  232 

11,233 

4,  068 

1  5,021 

9,639 

139 

123 

262 

!  9,951 

21 

190 

Marlbordugh . 

2, 682 

2,691 

5,373 

j  27 

33 

60 

47 

01 

108 

168 

'  5,541 

3, 346 

3, 507  | 

6,853 

24 

1C  | 

40 

|  «,  m  | 

12,434 

Newberry . 

3,601 

3, 399 

7,000 

62 

83 

1  115 

19 

20 

33 

184 

7,  J84 

6,449 

C,  502  , 

12,951 

352 

392 

744 

j  13,695 

S3,  tTli 

Orangeburgh  ....  * 

;  4,097 

4,  011 

8,108 

4 

3 

7 

113 

83 

198 

233 

8,313 

7,997 

8, 227 

16,224 

165  j 

194 

359 

j  1C,  583 

2-1, 196 

Pickens . . . 

7,593 

7,742 

15, 333 

29 

32 

61 

18 

30 

48 

103 

15,444 

1, 740 

1,819 

3,559 

324 

312  i 

636 

1  4,195 

19,  C3J 

Richland . . . 

3.477; 

3, 386  : 

6,863 

59 

93 

152 

123  | 

104 

2S7 

439 

7,302  : 

5, 230 

5.287 

10,577  ] 

155 

273 

428 

*  11,005  ' 

18,307 

Spartanburgh. . . . . 

9, 147 

9, 390 

18,537 

13 

13 

26 

52 

04 

116 

142 

18,679 

3, 713  j 

3,823 

7.533 

304 

403 

707 

;  8,210 

SC 

,119 

Sumter . 

Union . 

3,429 
4, 379 

3,428 

4,291 

6,857 

8,670 

25 

27 

32 

16 

57 

43 

134 

71 

129 

53 

263 

121 

323  | 
164  ; 

7.177 
8, 834 

7, 542 
5,158 

7,731 

5,230 

15, 273 
10.388 

691 

220 

718 

193 

1,409 

413 

'<  1G,  G82  , 
10,801 

1L 

,£33 

633 

WilHamsburgh _ 

York... . 

2,712 

5,526 

2, 475 
5,803 

5,187 

11,329 

43 

54 

97 

18 

38 

25 

54 

43 

9*2 

43 

189 

5. 230 
11,518 

5,026 

4,618 

4, 998 
4,745 

10,024 
9, 363 

127 

326 

108 

295 

621 

10,259 
■  9,984 

13,489 
21, 5D2 

Total . 

■146, 201 

145, 187 

291, 388 

1,263 

1, 517 

2,780 

3,985 

3,849 

7,134 

9,914 

301, 302 

186, 3U3 

194, 923 

381,226 

10, 268 

10, 912 

21, 180 

492,406 

703,  7C8 

Note _ 88  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


emus,  TOWNS,  SiC. 


AbbovMo . 

Anderson . 

Camden . . 

Charleston — 1st  ward  . . . 

2d  ward  ... 
3d  ward... 
4th  ward . . . 
5th  ward... 
Gtb  ward . . . 
7  th  ward... 
8rhward... 
Nock . 

Total  Charleston.. 

Clinton. . . 

Con  way  borough . 

Edgefield. . . . 

Georgetown  . . 

Greenville... _ ....... 

Hamburgh . . . 

Lancastervllle .......... 

Laurens ville. ....... _ 

Orangeburgh . . 

Pendleton  .............. 

Win  sbo  rough - ....... 


Abbeville... 
Anderson . . . 
Kershaw .  . , 
Cha.-lestou . 


..do... 

..do... 


Laurens . 

Horry . 

Edgefield . 

Georgetown  ... 
Greenville 

Edgefield . 

Lancaster .... 

Laurens ...... 

Orangeburgh.. 

Anderson - 

Fairfield . 


1, 367 
1, 0-18 


1113 
531 
1, 183 
1,051 
1,831 
0, 459 
1,224 
1,723 
878 
1,2G1 


1,028 
2,397 
2,048 
3, 816 
4, 687 
2,591 
3,371 
1,852 
2,443 
1UG 


592 
380 
1, 149 
2.47G 
2, 146 
4,034 
5,413 
3,224 
4, 154 
2,008 
2,934 
•  184 


245 
473 
1, 120 
2,720 
1,418 
3.253 
1,415 
1, 998 
534 
•  877 


592 
G25 
1,031 
3,590 
4,873 
5,342 
8,660 
4,601) 
0,  J52 
2,542 
3,831 
652 


1,729 

1,58 


Note. — For  reasons  why  the  slave  population  is  not  represented  In  Beveral  of  the  cities,  towns,  &c.,  in  the  foregoing  table,  seo  note  on  page  183. 
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Table  No.  FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  DISTRICTS. 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 

UNITED  STATES.  ||  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


— 

Alabama, . 

309  i 
10  ! 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

374 

81 

Asia . * . 

Africa . 

10 

Holland . . 

Ireland . . . . 

.  4,906 

California . 

4  ! 
194  1 
18 

138 
1,854 
14  : 

South  Carolina . 

*  276,808 

Australia . -  - 

1 

5 

86 

Italy . 

Mexico . . 

59 

1 

4 

15 

142 

1 

19 

Delaware . 

Toxas . 

14 

Belgium . . 

Norway . 

Portugal . , . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Virginia . . --- 

Wisconsin . *  • 

1,117 

2 

32 

Central  America . . 

China . 

Denmark . 

3 

38 

Poland . . . . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . - . 

Kaunas . . 

4 

1 

68 

Territories . 

At  sea . 

10 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified)  ........ 

757 

22 

Scotland . . . . 

Spain . , . 

502 

34 

Kentucky  .... . .... . 

Not  stated  — * . 

72 

German  States : 

i 

1 

i 

Sardinia . . . 

Maine . . . 

96  ! 
279  j 

Aggregate  native . 

291,316 

Austria . .  54 

Switzerland . 

33 

7 

Maryland . 

Bavaria . . .  79 

Baden .  85 

Sandwich  Islands . 

MiwaucSnwetta  ................. 

| 

Hesse .  55 

Turkey . 

Michigan . . . 

Minnesota . . . 

ij 

Nassau .  2 

West  Indies . 

93 

n 

Mississippi . . 

114  j 

Prussia . *  352 

"V^urtemherg  -  --  -  39 

Wales  .......  ................ 

Other  foreign  countries . i 

| 

Missouri  . . . - . 

5  i 
60  * 
154  . 
881  ; 

Germany,  (not  spe¬ 

] 

2,947  j 
1  . 

Aggregate)  foreign . 

Aggregate  native . 

cified)--. . .  2,281 

1  9  986 

Now  York . .  .  . . ; 

— 

1  291,316 

North  Carolina. . 1 - - - i 

Ohio . 

Oregon . *  — 

7,818 

30 ! 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  . . 
Greece . . 

Total . • . . 

1 

l 

|  301,302 

4;4 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

KO.  OF. 

OCCUPATION’S. 

NO.  OF. 

j  OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF, 

35 

176 

7rt 

t  ,  n,n1il„  ,_Jr 

T  „„vL,n,. 

137 

Dairymen . 

10 

Backers., . . . . 

8 

DeutistH . . 

84 

Back  officers . . . . . 

97 

Distillers . . 

47 

Muimftu,Uuoi  s . . . . 

40 

98 

Barkeepers' . 

Draymen . . . 

ICO 

Mariners . . . . 

187 

Basket-maker* . . . 

7 

Drivers . . 

Drovers . 

153 

19 

Masons,  (stone  nud  brlclt) . 

189 

3 

Druggists.... . . 

86 

(Mil 

1,  &K) 

692 

262 

IkrSJ  «  Mg  LjUb-  ktt’jitiJri  . . . 

30 

BMttbuilfeni . . . . . 

32  ' 

23 

25-3 

Milkmen . . . . . . 

3 

|  Engravers . 

7 

Millers . 

m 

Hit 

Milliners . 

. 

623 

08 

48 

!  34 

18 

■; 

35,137 

Miners . . . . . 

. . . . . . 

6,312 

Moulders . 

. 

6 

21 

45 

Bmisfoumlerg .... . . . r 

45  1 

Mubic-tenchorfl . 

Brkklaverg . . 

!  209 

Brltk-maktre . 

1  19 

51 

14 

83 

3 

Hail  manufacturers . . 

2 

Brokers . 

3 

Howsmon . . . . 

Bailors . 

41 

UUl'RfiR _ _ 

1  'J 

201 

Botchers . 

Cablnet-makera  — . . . . 

127 

Gas-fitters . 

62 

24 

Ofllcors,  (public) . . 

323 

Carpenters . 

1,844  J 

Gas-makers .  ... 

GHderg . 

3 

Organ  builders . 

Ostlers . 

2 

18 

fl,  737 

6 

6 

1  Ovorseora .  „ 

Cari-if-ra 

5 

Grocers . 

88  j 

276 

30 

Oystonnon . 

10 

Carters . 

20 

Gunsmiths . 

. 

48  j 

Packors . . 

2 

278 

Cattle  dealer* ..... 

8 

Hair-workers . 

Painters . . . . 

Chair-maker* . 

3 

Harness-makers  ... 

114 

24  | 

Pattern-makers . 

U 

Cfcumdtera ...  . 

13 

Hatters . 

Poddlors . . . 

.49 

Ctanta . 

.  10 

Horae  dealers . 

Photographers .  . . 

9 

1,113 

Cigar -maker* .  . . . . 

3 

Hucksters . 

3 

28 

Physicians  . . . 

Ci  vil  and,  mechanical  emnoeerx 

18 

Hnntcra . 

Plano  timers . . . 

Ckrks . 

257 

1,998 

7 

Pilots . 

43 

Ctasymca . 

Cimk-mOmv . 

586 

Innkeepers . 

5  ! 
49 

Pipe-makers . 

Planters . 

3 

CMtw . 

4 

Inspectors . 

Plasterers  _ _ 

2,521 

Cs&tSHa&imi.... 

10 

Iron-workers . 

12 

Platers.. _ _ 

39 

cm  a**™ . 

199 

Plumbers . 

CWtartw. . 

2 

34 

Jewelers . 

Joiners . 

45 

Porters . 

81 

. .  ■ 

7 

Judges . 

4 

2 

Potters . 

Printers . 

3 

J75 

42  [f 

Junk-shop  keepers . 

Produce  dealers . 

7 

4 

455 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


NO.  OP. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Professors-... 
Publishers . . . . 
Purap-makcrs. 


Quarrymcn. 


5 


Railroadmen . 

Refectory  keepers. 
Riggers...., . 


Saddlers . 

Sail-makers . . . 

Sawyers . 

Sculptors . 

Sea  captains. . 
Seamstresses.  - 

Servants . 

Sextons . 

Shingle-makers 

Ship-carpenters 

Shlpsialtiu . 

Shoemakers - 

Silversmiths .... 


45 


32 
6 
15 
2,236 
1, 103 
7 
41 
52 
4 
532 
31 


Slaters ... . 

Soda-water  manufacturers 

Speculators . . 

Spinners . 

Steamboat  men . 

Stevedores . . . 

Stewards..... . 

Stone  and  marble  cuttors.. 

Storekeepers . 

Students . 

Surgeons . 

Surveyors . 

Tailors . 

Tailoresses . . 

Tanners . 

Teachers . . . 

Teamsters  - . 

Telegraph  operators . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacco  dealers . . . 

Traders . 

Trimmers . 


0  Turners . 

9  Turpentine-makers . 


17 

6 

19 


Umbrella  manufacturers. 
United  Status  officers... - 
Upholsterers  .  . . 


173 

138 

2,541 

3 
41 

310 

19 

39 

1,268 

4 
M 
89 
16 


Watchmen . . 

Watch-makers . 

Weavers  . . . . 

Woighmosters . . . 

Well-diggers . . . . . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whitowashors . 

Wharf-builders . . 

Wino  and  liquor  dealers . 

Wood-cutters . 

Wood-dealers . . . 

Woolen  manufacturers . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown 


22 


Total. 


7 

160 

4 

123 

28 

40 
46 
29  0 
2 
35 
355 
35 
3 
7 

20 

3 

3 


683 


81, 631 


406 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


j  COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10 

.  10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  2C 

1.  20  and  under  3! 

1 

)  30uml  umlur  40,  40  mi 
i 

rt  wilder 

1 

1  31. 

j 

1  p- 

31. 

1  P‘ 

|  It. 

i  -• 

M. 

1  P‘ 

M. 

M. 

j  I*1. 

ar. 

F. 

|  M. 

J  P. 

r  i 

_  i 

5  l,  14’ 
i  Gl( 

7  ffli 

)  G0( 

*  1,08! 
)  521 

i  975 

89! 

421 

1, 33( 
69: 

)  891  |  AH 

3  I4f 

>  54( 

)  4(X 

>  45!: 

. 

... 

>u> 

* 

1 

t 

Blount . . . 

:  i.i: 

89-1 

1  804 

[  70S 

l  7Gfi 

1  831 

!  81( 

1  ~ 

67*1 

t  Old 

!  it- 

l,  «:;c 

fij 

Bradley . 

.j  i£( 

J  177 

634 

!  G3E 

67!] 

!  801 

w  " 

, 

659 

843 

tri 

631] 

9G1 

1  G31 

969 

rr- 

484 

549 

_ ^ 

y ; 

Carroll . 

[  159 

818 

1  fWW 

708 

j.ji 

j  J 

. 

i,  u.i 

8.i.) 

7?, 

1  !  an 

1“ 

11 : 

;  ™ 

355 

659 

I  353 
630 

37C 

^7 

348 

56!) 

336 

323 

)  2-1 

! 

Claiborne. . 

.!  121 

107 

690 

670 

651 

j  SCO 

509 

549 

751 

743 

430 

]  j  “ 

26 

14  ? 

Coffee . 

132 

57 

I  489 

6U 

512 

230 

1,783 

354 

™ 

1  U-J 

1 

497 

816 

838 

466 

471 

i  !  oin 

)  1  219 

i  31: 

15  1  ' 
16 ; : 
17  j : 
is  ; 

Cumberland . 

j  03 

■  53! 

!  230 

216 

211 

S14 

195 

107 

279 

303 

161 

42! 

15! 

!  19 

Diwstnr . 

95 

.  145 

.  150 

103 

140 
09 
188 
301 
.  _  259 

.  ’  107 

311 

203 

121 

132 

170 

376 

_ 427 

j  398 

398 

1,5-15 

375 

330 

1,  699 
329 

3, 70S 
593 

780 

717 

775 

839 
369 
836 
1, 497 
1, 38!) 

781 
1, 425 

242 
1, 020 
536 
1, 069 
771 

2, 987 
475 

2, 492 
313 

L,  8)0  1,  -ir.il 

:uo  j  17:1 

1,60! 

17: 

19  Dickon . . 

$9  IJv it . 

21  Fayeltu . 

22  :  Fintra* . . 

23  .  Franklin . . 

21  i  Git.Mii . . 

23  Gilis . 

2’J  Grainger . 

B8  Grundy . 

29  Hamilton . 

30  Ua«l . 

31  ■  Hardeman . 

33  Hardin . 

125 

112 
j  149 
9G 

191 

226 

227 

144 

294 

169 

133 

146 

149 

530 

557 

481 

330 

713 

921 

1,036 
G98 
1, 167 
197 

815 

510 
62G  , 
COG 

516 

510 

442 

342 

637 

945 

903 

G51 

1, 139 
221 

734 

512 

617 

6G3 

600 

5G7 

584 

417 

808 
1,204 
1, 1G3 
798 
1,287 
205 

694 
[  530 

|  75G 

72G  ; 

537 

622 

5GI 

397 

718 
1, 042 
1, 085 
708 
1, 319 

880 

535 

765 

749 

541 

571 

633 

392 

757 
1, 121 
1,080 
G31 
1,265 
173 

822 

402 

754 
'  685 

503 

506 

585 

320 

675 

1, 086 
976 

648 

1, 181 
196 

770 

436 

706 

648 

450 

419 

535 

276 

589 

890 

915 

531 

Oil 

167 

020 

379 

625 

574 

435 

463 

540 

267 

655 

930 

008 

537 

995 

134 

644 

383 

600 

571 

8)0 

nos 

not 

710 

•102 

air. 

1,3.10 
1, 313 
820 
1,  *1711 

an 
1, 010 
r.78 

on 

811,1 

418 

417 

553 

244 

533 

917 

819 

486 

91!) 

143 

72!) 

325 

603 

520 

008 

■Ufl 

'178 

ana 

SIS 

807 

817 

117 

003 

107 

(ill 

010 

SOS 

•178 

;  o;i:i 

08, 1 
j  087 

I  111 

j  10(1 

aiw 
an 

fflili 

01(1 

osa 

DO 

-no 

100 

300 

B73 

IU 

m 

\m 

Ml) 

331 

49!) 

:m 

317 

m 

P6 

403 

m 

379 

31  !  Haywood . . 

!  197  ; 

I  216 

223 

973 

95G 

1,026 

1,036 

1,021 

960 

797 

816 

1,165 

1, 180 

695 

782 

469 

494 

'3-  i  T‘ 

,  , 

132 

490 

469 

542 

510 

5G0 

5G2 

496 

403 

8B0 

688 

490 

415 

319  i 

292 

36  J  Hen  ry .  j 

155 

236 

164 

202 

768 

89G 

730 

8G7 

905 

lr027 

873 

972 

823 

957 

772 

877 

623 
'  777 

069 

785 

937 
1, 103 

985 

1,830 

559 

805 

569 

726 

396 

478 

379 

435 

118 

111 

531 

49G 

502 

G12 

594 

503 

517 

415 

426 

579 

634 

392 

3B7 

224 

293 

107 

142 

504 

512 

534 

•  434 

462 

379 

3G7 

781 

638 

032 

424 

373 

216 

10  Jofferson . 

on 

*41 

if3 

723 

725 

812 

811 

762 

671 

592 

014 

871 

894 

512 

519 

303 

335 

210 

896 

918 

1,070 

1, 002 

925 

834 

791 

787 

1, 177 
303 

1,238 

719 

437 

153 

595 

42  1  Kaftx . 

99 

95 

3G8 

333 

335 

359 

318 

327 

274 

230 

409 

226 

2.39 

m 

309 

277 

1,259 

1,217 

1,373 

1,344 

1,310 

1,277 

1,079 

1, 196 

1,911 

1,831 

441 

1, 262 

1,  UK) 
2‘M 

7(i!) 

US 

79 

322 

307 

373 

327 

300 

300 

250 

263 

406 

336 

181 

156 

3 

132 

130 

5iG 

630 

599 

fill 

563 

463 

490 

620 

723 

382 

421 

261 

m 

f 

33 

139 

163 

137 

131 

130 

i 

129 

126 

170 

182 

86  j 

65 

70 

47  McNairy .  ! 

233 

(Ti'H 

1,059 

1,020 

1,226 

1,076 

1,054 

1, 086 

956 

962 

1, 380 

1,373 

875 

875 

551 

530 

<8  1  MeMinn .  j 

E7G 

794 

817 

978 

9GG 

939 

878 

755 

775 

1, 110 

1, 096 

642 

668 

41)0 

42  j  Macon .  j 

90 

187 

727 

8G4 

8G3 

8G3 

783 

678 

648 

937 

1, 090 

598 

402  1 

50  i  Madison  . . 

51  j  Marian . 

171 

86 

177 

89 

396 

6G1 

431 

619 

471 

784 

439 

730 

397 

78G 

431 

734 

368 

737 

398 

654 

524 

1, 158 

524 

1, 050 
469 

829 

1, 471 

336 

719 

333 

495 

335 

584 

284. 

235 

46!) 

2,'U 

426 

52  j  MfflvMl . 

409 

370 

432 

421 

398 

357 

288 

312 

501 

no 

53  j  Maury  . . 

160 

642 

591 

728 

686 

733 

639 

573 

621 

915 

35!) 

633 

412 

54  |  Heig* 

269 

80 

1,033 

1,038 

1,186 

1, 257 

1, 209 

1, 106 

1, 010 

1, 24$ 

1, 507 
362 

890 

1, 136 

3  097 

915 

618 

/5 

270 

244 

314 

286 

273 

250 

251 

592 

203 

644 

56  j  MootSTGioery 

167 

130 

854 

754 

801 

7GD 

725 

'  739 

359 

1, 016 

203 

553 

207 

563 

336  ; 
596 

SCO 

493 

57  l  Mor^n 

174 

171 

694 

612 

748 

J29 

602 

698 

614 

617 

179 

795 

(MB 

58  |  Ohki>n.. . 

59 

217 

238 

262 

231 

227 

108 

ISO 

121 

53  i  Overton....... 

194 

176 

183 

704 

636 

707 

777 

784 

CSC 

624 

597 

044 

li)7 

157 

340 

00  i  Fotv . 

192 

834 

767 

913 

880 

805 

783 

1 

853 

595 

537 

3.)j 

M  1  Pelk . 

103 

94 

407 

301 

449 

391 

370 

387 

337 

492 

900 

1, 034 

579 

586 

313 

Zl_ ; 

©  !  Putama ! 

129 

138 

567 

557 

600 

634 

598 

5G3 

461 

47 

484 

S!)G 

295 

ot 

C3  !  Hi 

la-2 

127 

598 

522 

637 

583 

573 

556 

796 

710 

433 

406 

B83 

o*t 

C4  Bowie  .....  I 

71 

312 

318 

332 

320 

332 

286 

249 

701 

392 

384 

BBC 

111 

203 

770 

787  * 

897  . 

842  1 

795 

771 

712 

672 

3‘X) 

0G3 

361 

991 

257 

596  | 

252 

636 

373  1 

431 
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STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE— Continued. 


1 

COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  mid  under  15 

15  and  under  20. 

20  ami  miller  30. 

30  mill  miller  40. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

m. 

F. 

M. 

h\ 

M. 

I-\ 

185 

169 

628 

702 

727 

616 

670 

lr-j 

‘in 

j  Sevier . 

1G9 

158 

082 

G71 

674 

659 

622 

551 

167 

432 

477 

716 

71.9 

403 

4 18 

145 

Shelby . 

381 

413 

1,706 

1,666 

1,301 

o«n 

, 

4^1 

r 

1  H 

J™ 

' 

Smith . 

86 

68 

901 

848 

911 

885 

85C 

739 

709 

688 

1,  015 

1,090 

057 

till! 

Stewart . 

97 

93 

487 

434 

535 

510 

537 

4G4 

418 

426 

(191 

059 

407 

*KT 

Sullivan . 

1S3 

18G 

783 

808 

904 

913 

836 

828 

692 

677 

1,  013 

1,097 

till 

(ili8 

Sumner . 

Tipton 

192 

194 

859 

839 

1,018 

946 

941 

964 

773 

836 

1,  OKI 

1,253 

857 

770 

331 

312 

330 

530 

409 

ill  7 

3117 

Union . . . . 

101 

93 

452 

433 

436 

435 

411 

398 

313 

336 

472 

529 

300 

302 

Yan  Bureu . 

47 

28 

164 

181 

175 

204 

173 

165 

131 

330 

1H0 

208 

323 

113 

Warren . . . 

51 

59 

671 

GOO 

713 

G57 

643 

608 

457 

477 

099 

759 

440 

48(1 

Wut-fungtoa . . 

215 

217 

894 

858 

1,020 

967 

925 

897 

703 

796 

1, 333 

1, 188 

071 

729 

Witymj . 

152 

162 

564 

533 

026 

586 

574 

555 

470 

438 

07!) 

700 

403 

351 

Weakley . . 

222 

213 

873 

796 

1,049 

1, 003 

1,057 

892 

837 

828 

1,423 

1, 248 

840 

708 

"White . 

155 

135 

582 

501 

598 

523 

547 

5(55 

459 

453 

063 

082 

.  408 

401. 

Williamson . 

180 

148 

G81 

637 

737 

730 

761 

766 

713 

700 

1,001 

1,017 

031 

590 

Wilson . 

233 

213 

1,103 

1,022 

1,311 

1,227 

1,160 

1, 244 

1,052 

3,077 

1,019 

1,  532 

1,020 

Oil) 

Total . J 

13,524 

12,709 

55,419 

53,515 

61, 014 

58,785 

56,025 

53,927 

40, 727 

47, 09!) 

70,  1.07 

72,  51.0 

47,703 

49,717 

- - - -- 

l!‘J  W  j 
unit  wa  i 

m  j-'ii;  j 

•19D  41*  f 

s?iio  :iiu  j 

•111  -I-,*  : 

ti,)9  i :ih  : 

70V 


FREE  COLOEEB. 


J 

L  Amkraon . 

i 

1 

c 

1  Bedford . 

t  Benton . 

‘ 

1 

1  1 
1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

6 

7 

.1 

H 

« 

1 

!  U 

5 

Bledsoe . 

3 

7 

1 

9 

9 

13 

10 

C 

11 

6 

8 

8 

9 

n 

•i 

.  1 

9 

19 

6 

Bradley . 

* 

20 

14 

14 

10 

11 

10 

15 

12 

H 

,, 

0 

7 

7 

Campball . 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

7 

7 

1 

;i 

;t 

•l 

8 

9 

10 

Cannon . . . 

0 

3 

1 

3 

5 

4 

7 

0 

3 

3 

Carter . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

7 

1 

3 

1 

i 

11 

12 

10 

2 

1 

2 

i 

1 

3 

3 

12 

Cocke . 

3 

3 

13 

18 

11 

11 

9 

M 

i*i 

10 

8 

to 

l 

4 

13 

14 

15  ; 

Coffee . 

7 

1 

11 

~ 

4 

3 

7 

2 

4 

Cumberland . 

1 

13 

17 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

tt 

1 

1 

16 

Decatur . 

69 

G9 

74 

61 

72 

6*1 

72 

107 

131)  1 

08 

73 

'll 

1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

DeKalb . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

Dyer . 

Faye  tie . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I. 

2 

•  1 

l 

1 

1 

21 

22 

23 

Fentress . 

Franklin . 

Gibson . 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

. 

\ 

24 

Giles . 

5 

8 

9 

10 

2 

5 

4 

8 

3 

r 

6 

25 

Grainger . 

2 

3 

1 

16 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

1. 

y 

p 

26 

Greene . 

4 

7 

19 

14 

15 

9 

9 

10 

<) 

17' 

17 

. ^ 

1 

27 

Grundy  . . 

10 

14 

14 

21 

18 

19 

22 

6 

17 

13 

3i) 

jj 

0 

g 

29 

Hamilton _ , 

3  . 

1  * 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2  ; 

J 

29 

Hancock  ..... 

9 

15 

7 

11 

21 

16 

11 

.  12 

14 

0 

fj 

12 

i; 

' 

30 

Hardeman... 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

0 

7 

1 

fl 

31 

Hardin . . 

2 

1  [ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

32 

Hawking .... 

' 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

J 

1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

33 

Haywood .... . 

2 

14 

8 

11 

9 

18 

18 

*  16 

16 

18, 

1 

1 

3 

l(i 

0  . 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

34 

35 

36 

Hender»on . 

Henry.......  i 

2 

1  . 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3  . 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1.  . 

7 

1 

Hickman . 

namphrm....  ! 

. 

3 

1 

4 

1 

T  . 

1 

1  . 

1  . 

1 

. 

1 

1  I 

2 

ll 

ll 

2 

i 

2  . 

2 

1 

t 

i  L 

2  - 
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WHITE — Continued. 


FREE  COLORED. 


1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

23 

7 

(14 

01 

33 

81 

10 

12 

08 

44 

4 

8 

52 

X 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Bon  ton . . 

5 

ti 

1 

4 

1 

2 

127 

10G 

58 

1 

4 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

105 

S3 

1 

a 

1 

1 

X 

3 

1 

1 

34 

17G 

77 

10 

18 

1,209 

15 

15 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

52 

G 

1 

1 

3 

... 

78 

33 

11 

544 

8 

7 

4 

4 

12 

Claiborne . * 

38 

42 

1 

20 

*  18 

8 

14 

4 

7 

1 

7 

1 

1 

005 

Davlilsou . 

1 

1 

8 

DoKulb  .  . . 

1 

1 

. 

1 

3 

2 

30 

28 

1 

1  | 

6 

28 

2 

48 

01 

S3 

170 

Dyer . . 

1  1 

o 

1 

Fentress  . . 

2 

20 

42 

8 

81 

110 

FnuikHu . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

40 

in 

80 

103- 

8 

102 

Gibson . . 

1 

1 

0 

’  J 

.  7 

4 

1 

2 

Giles . 

Grainger  . 

Greene . 

3 

2 

2 

1 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

G 

00 

35 

1G 

10 

101 

19 

0 

14 

192 

Grundy . *  - 

6 

5 

11 

G 

4 

1 

1 

Hamilton  . . . . - 

J 

l 

i 

i 

1 

33 

12 

18 

93 

10 

4 

9 

8 

GS 

28 

37 

194 

41 

19 

,  11 

14 

Hancock . 

Hardeman . 

1 

s 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Hardin . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2  j 

Hawkins . 

1 

1 

2 

| 

Haywood . 

Henderson . 

I  j 

I I 

1 

7 

18 

fi 

Henry . 

1 

1 

3 

S 

1 

'  1 

Ilieknum ......... 

Humphreys . 

35 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AG-E  AND  BEX. 


FREE  COLORED— Continued. 


j  COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10, 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  anti  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  mul  under  "A 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

JJf. 

P, 

M. 

i-'. 

5 

n 

r 

3 

13 

14 

19 

5 

9 

11 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

i  ‘ 

W  j 

30 

31 

23 

24 

39 

21 

30 

35 

45 

18 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

3 

4 

G 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

9 

4 

11 

7 

3 

y 

3 

8 

8 

3 

13 

10 

8 

8 

12 

6 

14 

8 

10 

4 

7  [ 

11 

7 

9 

y 

rj  j. 

U 

0 

4 

ti  1 

2 

6 

•  '  2 

1 

3 

U 

11 

G 

9 

G 

3 

Polk . . . 

0 

2 

n 

Putnam  .. . . j 

3 

1 

2-j 

2 

Rhea  .. . . . 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

‘  7  ! 

8 

11 

4 

10 

1 

5 

9 

7 

5 

4 

3 

3 

Itnhprtumi'-L _ .  _ r  , 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j  Ilntlierford _ . _ .. 

4 

X 

16 

4 

13 

n 

13 

10 

8 

11 

18 

17 

1 

9 

7 

3 

Ri'iift  -  -  - 

x 

x 

1 

4 

4 

7 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

Shelby . 

6 

13 

12 

15 

4 

18 

. 

10 

12 

7 

31 

23 

88 

12 

15 

26 

4 

M  | 

n 

Smith _ _ .r. 

1  j 

0 

8 

10 

7 

10 

12 

4 

3 

3 

o 

Stewart _ .... _ 

8 

3 

11 

9 

1 

4 

5 

2 

Sullivan . 

1 

11 

12 

15 

14 

14 

10 

5 

14 

12 

10 

7 

4 

13 

7 

7 

Sumner . . . 

1 

<1 

7 

5 

7 

7 

12 

x 

4 

3 

0 

6 

11 

3 

a 

Tipton _ - 

x 

7 

] 

1 

T  hi  inn _ _ _ _ _  . 

2  : 

G 

r 

fl 

9 

10 

l 

4 

r 

3 

i 

2 

1 

x 

1 

Wnivnn _ _ _  _ _  . 

3 

3 

3 

8 

7 

4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

G 

1 

i 

WflKhingtnn  ... _ 

4 

6 

25 

1 

24 

22 

28 

18 

19 

10 

17 

15 

20 

1 

D 

1 

20 

n 

7 

1 

1 

■VypflV Jay .  T .  , _ „ _ 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

„  3 

1 1 

White . . 

2 

5 

7 

8 

13 

1C 

0 

23 

8 

5 

19 

4 

9 

10 

8 

3  j 

9 

WillimnHOii . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

I 

2 

3 

~ 

1 

Wilson . 

a 

•1 

20 

21 

25 

16 

23 

17 

23 

21 

21 

21 

14 

17 

13  t 

H 

Total . 

105 

95 

47a 

429 

534 

5]  3 

495 

495 

4oa 

453 

551 

621 

308 

419 

1 

228  j 

till* 

_ _ L 

1  | 

Anderson . . . . | 

8  | 

12 

1  49  ; 

'  42 

58 

34 

47 

34 

34 

32 

55 

54 

19 

29 

12 

ID 

2  ! 

Bedford . 

04.  j 

111 

1  543 

538 

533 

535 

578 

483 

402 

354 

557 

554 

333 

337 

205 

3 

■  Benton  . . . . | 

9 

11 

39  1 

41 

42 

54 

49 

36 

33  | 

25 

40 

54 

19 

33 

7  , 

4 

Bledsoe . . 1 

11 

9 

39 

51 ; 

57 

GX 

70 

51 

37 

40 

63 

53 

41 

30 

26 

5 

Blount; . 

24 

30 

9i ; 

100  | 

131 

220 

124 

100 

68 

68 

99 

110 

67 

86 

26  ! 

G 

Bradley.... . 

24 

18 

85  ; 

86 

86 

106 

96 

103 

68 

75 

95 

104 

48 

59 

26 

31 

7 

1  Campbell.... . . . 

8  ■ 

5 

j  34  1 

21 

28 

30 

32 

30  i 

18  i 

22 

29 

24 

12  ; 

15  ; 

8 

16 

8 

I  Cannon . . 

17 

20 

67 

63 

!  104 

73 

98 

73 

47  : 

59 

7G 

89 

33 

•47 

21 

25 

9 

Carroll . . . . 

58 

65 

307  | 

31G 

359  j 

349  j 

.  305 

309  j 

240 

233  | 

309 

350 

1S5  ; 

209 

.  107 

J27 

If) 

Carter. . . . . 

7 

1  33  : 

1  123 

28  j 

140  I 

18  ( 
132  | 

32 

29 

27 

17  j 

17 

'  10 

i  .  9 

ii  i 

Cheatham . . . 

33 

1  24  ! 

137 

155  i 

146  | 

•108 

105  | 

150 

136 

98  | 

101  ! 

'  65 ! 

1  .  til) 
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SLAVE^-Continued. 


| 

!  COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5, 

.  5  and  under  1C 

>.  10  and  under  1J 

i.  15  and  under  2( 

).  20  and  under  3( 

).  30  and  under  4i 

[).  40  ttuil  under  50. 

1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

h\. 

M. 

F. 

at. 

F. 

j  rh  ihnma 

[)  s 

3  7; 

Cl 

3  E 

3  C( 

)  4. 

14 

15 

3* 

1  2f 

3  15t 

)  i; 

)  1,001 

13- 

1< 

1,01] 

Gt 

SC 

101 

!  t 

L  It 

1  881 

)  5] 

3  1( 

3  1,001 

L 

i  83( 

(  L‘ 

I  191 

>  1( 

■  . 1 

771 

u 

(  l>  ^ 

J,„L 

TO 

Da  Kalb . 

i  8- 

L  ICC 

J  81 

)  17; 

' 

jjfi 

M 

*  181 

103 

1  123 

r 

1  170 

1  Ml 

i  ire: 

' 

. 

I  9 

61 

1  239 

i  1,06c 

1  1, 114 

1C 

7"vr 

1  lo' 

1,053 

143 

880 

1, 337 

J.4XT 

17 

1  124 

90S 

9 

41 

1  894 

)  tii 

i  m 

59 

495 

10 

1  ’  11 

’  or 

!  L. 

9 

207 

412 

, 

i  63 

118 

200 

453 

<jir 

203 

270 

Li 

270 

48,1 

165 

i  81 

4~r 

308 

143 

£27 

177 

,, 

Giles . 

806 

, _ ^ 

,;.,U 

858 

70 

103 

21 

556 

949 

265 

Q- 

10 

30 

77 

67 

80 

DOO 

81 

590 

018 

513 

61.1. 

891 

318 

J 

96 

8;» 

58 

60 

2F 

30 

12 

16 

no 

8.1 

3; 

43 

29 

21 

2G 

120 

91 

ibi 

.18 

14 

13 

•' 

10 

93 

25 

G7 

79 

151 

148 

58 

73 

3(1 

•10 

Hardeman..  .. 

101 

122 

28 

530 

110 

120 

•168 

t 

18 

8 

14 

2/ 

13 

.14 

4 

4 

Hardin . 

530 

352 

431 

052 

070 

882 

399 

806 

Hu 

i 

23 

‘ 

142 

103 

74 

127 

119 

138 

12(1 

02 

97 

49 

56 

146 

123 

104 

1.59 

158 

»(i 

101 

fi!) 

5*4 

3, 

!  ! 

Ifc-nderson . 

50 

248 

373 

o- 1 

873 

839 

249 

399 

772 

212 

000 

C(U 

1, 023 

990 

*  572 

5110 

Ml  9 

320 

i : 

m 

275 

325 

127 

169 

71 

p« 

Hickman . 

21 

453 

300 

.122 

490 

503 

201 

282 

161 

107 

27 

152 

119 

114 

loa 

90 

151 

153 

01 

92 

36 

49 

:*) 

27 

. 

131 

9G 

79 

91 

ires 

148 

ft) 

58 

Ml 

37 

29 

98 

no 

181 

23 

99 

84 

47 

M 

100 

ill 

4(1 

71 

11 

:u 

i ! 

178 

178 

155 

131 

125 

387 

308 

97 

90 

•id 

59 

33 

17 

18 

10 

13 

11 

15 

12 

H 

7 

10 

44 

Lauderdale . 

Lawrence . 

CO 

21 

41 

23 

190 

J57 

200 

172 

233 

97 

189 

171 

191 

192 

176 

215 

130 

106 

124 

172 

225 

972 

183 

263 

no 

100 

145 

153 

72 

89 

90 

litj 

Lewis ..... 

97 

95 

66 

05 

90 

105 

«i 

"  57 

M3 

31 

i 

Lincoln . 

m  i 

4 

20 

18 

17 

23 

20 

19 

10 

17 

14 

18 

n : 

14 

4 

10 

■17 

McXairv _ 

3 

445 

500  , 
100 

501 

560 

542 

544 

445 

391 

552 

000 

314 

367 

MU 

807 

•53  !  MeMhm _ 

1° 

r 

140 

1G2  i 

172 

1(H) 

130 

90 

121 

m 

168 

00 

120 

MCI 

45 

24 

139 

126 

148 

158 

145  ! 

163 

101 

128 

104 

387 

100 

91 

47 

60 

-Madison . 

1 

iqo 

72 

70 

73 

05 

82 

64 

55 

47 

77 

77 

54 

49 

85 

33 

51 

|  Marion . 

14 

13 

707 

775 

782 

731 

075 

542 

594 

018 

936 

545 

531 

877 

317 

5fi 

|  Miirmfi  ill . 

S3 

0.1 

51 

351 

79 

385 

51 

40 

43 

38 

33 

GO 

70 

24 

<29 

38 

24 

53 

Mimry . 

2C9 

onf 

nr° 

394 

325 

345 

224 

201 

304 

377 

214 

825 

102 

13-1 

L4 

■ 

1, 0G4 

1,051 

1, 182 

1,207 

1,012 

1, 092 

780 

800 

1, 183 

1, 247 

710 

760 

451  j 

4  DO 

m 

Mom™ . 

13 

12 

40 

45 

127 

56 

47 

68 

47 

34 

38 

50 

58 

24 

33 

SO 

17 

HJ 

199 

149 

125 

120 

131 

108 

114 

8G 

108 

159 

147 

70 

73 

41 

50 

57 

Merlin . 

086 

667 

665 

718 

690 

C2D 

540 

540 

,  889 

779 

014 

513 

368 

293  ; 

53 

Obion . 

VI 

0 

5 

205 

^  0 

24 

11 

10 

7 

0 

13 

12 

1 

4 

8  ; 

59 

r 

163 

201 

182 

163 

183 

158 

141 

199 

221 

119 

115 

75 

61 

53 

r 

krrv  1 

17 

u 

69 

79 

87 

107 

95 

93 

49 

00 

92 

90 

40 

62 

li 

32 

Cl 

Polk  ........ 

IS 

47 

34 

44 

50 

44 

38 

31 

27 

22 

50 

01 

19 

26 

10 

9 

T, 

j 

3 

'  4 

31 

29 

29 

33 

20 

29 

23 

47 

44 

8 

10 

63 

10 

15 

41 

53 

55 

75 

49 

49 

45 

41 

59 

50 

29 

at 

1M 

19 

64 

m 

5 

57 

58 

57 

CO 

56 

40 

24 

29 

49 

50 

29 

34 

15 

10 

Robertson . 

29 

138 

122 

140 

120 

141 

119 

127 

106 

100 

145 

78 

71) 

43 

52 

m 

67 

Rutherford . 

Scott . 

203 

209 

990 

385 

1,017 

309 

981 

403 

1,042 

377 

972 

348 

884 

283 

731 

270 

794 

378 

1,020 

373 

1, 070 

249 

093 

208 

7jU4 

117 

80S 

149 

379 

68 

15 

3 

221 

37 

40 

42 

17 

1,002 

5iL 

143 

4 

7 

6 

5 

4 

6 

2 

3 

4  .. 

2 

1 

3 

69 

70 

71 

73 ! 
73  i 

Sequatchie . 

Shelby . . . 

Smith,... . 

Stewart . 

172 

41 

SO 

44 

14 

1, 18G 
360 

123 

44 

19 

1, 171 
335 

185 

57 

13 

1,228 

330 

185 

42 

14 

1, 154 
297 

161 

43 

7 

1,144 

312 

160 

29 

12 

841 

242 

132 

34 

14 

904 

248 

120 

42 

19 

1,603 

350 

200 

94 

673 

523 

48 

20 

1, 098 
307 

17 

9 

1, 003 

203 

24 

9 

1, 068 

187 

0 

073 

138 

132  j 

32 

213 

1B5 

■  1:1 

4 

110 

53 

41 

217 

174 

74  J  ScmoCT  * . 

«|Tiptou . 

75  1  TJuba . . 

20 

103 

106 

18 

329 

501 

376 

53 

579 

379 

87 

573 

372 

87 

638 

380 

79 

556 

408 

72 

597 

338 

02 

470 

279 

51 

408 

324 

86 

553 

406 

01 

326 

317 

53 

404 

285 

77  j 

Vr 

“  IiI,r™ . 1 

4  1 

3  i 

3  | 

9 

25  1 

9 

13 

15 

19 

14 

19 

17 

18 

10 

17  j 

n 

18 

14  : 

34  | 

15 

23  1 

9 

15 

14 

10  1 

9 

20 

4 

3  1 

18 
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SLATE— Continued. 


50  out!  under  00, 


CO  and  under  70. 


70  and  under  80. 


80  and  under  90. 


90  and  under  100. 


To 

M. 

tal, 

F. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

403 

335 

743 

Claiborne . . 

12 

431 

415 

840 

Cocko . 

13 

7-13 

784 

1,529 

Coffee  . . 

14 

57 

64 

121 

Cumberland _ 

15 

7,214 

7,570 

14,700 

Davidson . . 

16 

354 

430 

784 

Decatur . 

17 

471 

551 

1,025 

Do  Kalb . 

18 

1, 12C 

1,075 

2,201 

Dickson . 

19 

1, 297 

1, 344 

2,041 

Dyor . 

20 

7,  COO 

7, 783 

15,473 

Fayette . 

21 

64 

103 

187 

Fentress . 

22 

1,705 

1,760 

3, 551 

Franklin ...' . 

23 

2,935 

3, 200 

6,141 

Gibson . 

24 

5,262 

5, 580 

10,8-18 

Giles . 

25 

521 

4544 

1, 005 

Grainger . 

26 

m 

693 

1,297 

Greene . 

27 

137 

129 

266 

Grundy  . 

28 

(KID 

720 

1,410 

Hamilton .. . 

29 

123 

123 

240 

Huu  cock . 

30 

3,598 

a,  038 

7, 236 

Hardeman . 

31 

767 

800 

1,  G23 

Ilardin  . 

32 

9C3 

056 

1, 025 

Hawkins . 

33 

5, 495 

5, 531 

11,020 

Huy  wood . 

34 

1,552 

1, 731 

3,283 

Henderson  -  - . 

35 

2, 098 

2, 832 

5,530 

TIeury  . 

3U 

880 

873 

1,753 

Hickman . 

37 

738 

735 

1,403 

Humphreys  ...... 

38 

588 

624 

1,212 

Jackson . 

30 

1, 035 

1,001 

2,000 

JefliTHcn . 

40 

114 

110 

233 

Jolnmon . 

41 

1, 104 

1, 176 

2,370 

Knox . 

42 

1, 450 

1, 398 

2,854 

Lauderdale . 

43 

561 

596 

1, 160 

Lawrence . 

44 

112 

135 

247 

Lewis.... . . 

45 

3, 382 

3,465 

6, 817 

Lincoln .......... 

46 

885 

1, 015 

1, 900 

MeNniry . 

47 

911 

998 

1,909 

McMliui . 

48 

485 

441  1 

920 

Mueou . 

40 

4,971 

5,041 

10, 012 

Madison...., . 

50 

340 

338 

678 

Marion . 

51 

2, 170 

i  2, 310 

4, 480 

1  Marshall . 

52 

7,145 

!  7, 509 

14, 031 

i  Mimry . . 

53 

326 

312 

638 

Meigs  . . 

54 

779 

821 

1,600 

Monroe . 

55 

4,887 

4, 007 

9,554 

Montgomery . 

56 

57 

63 

120 

Morgan . 

57 

1, 182 

|  1,217 

2,399 

Obion . 

58 

504 

563 

1,087 

Overton . 

59 

.278 

270 

548 

Horry . 

00 

224 

210 

434 

poik...: . 

GJ 

321 

361 

683 

Putnam . 

62 

311 

304 

615 

Rhcn . 

63 

018 

830 

1,748 

Itoaue . . 

04 

2,419 

2,442 

4,801 

Robertson . 

65 

6,417 

6,507 

12,084 

Rutherford  ... . 

66 

32 

27 

59 

Scott . . 

G7 

245 

293 

538 

Sevier. . . . 

08 

108 

93 

201 

Sequatchie . 

Cl) 

8,297 

8,056 

16,953 

Shelby . 

70 

2,147 

2,081 

4,228 

Smith . 

71 

1,378 

1,037 

2,415 

Stewart . . 

72 

562 

512 

1,074 

Sullivan . 

73 

3,810 

3, 890 

7,700 

Simmer . 

74 

2,706 

2,582 

5,288 

Tijiton . 

75 

98 

84 

182 

Union . . 

76 

125 

114 

239 

Villi  Huron . 

77 

S  3 
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COUXTIES. 

Under  i. 

1  anti  under  5. 

5  anti  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20andtmder30. 

30  and  xmder  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

T. 

Warren . . 

21 

' 

33 

205 

183 

195 

192 

168 

176 

102 

135 

181 

180 

104 

121 

53 

63 

"Washington . 

10 

SG 

75 

59 

04 

73 

62 

04 

54 

55 

70 

85 

46 

44 

32 

37 

Wayne . 

23 

19 

88 

103 

99 

83 

109 

103 

64 

63 

130 

110 

76 

61 

32 

37  j 

Weakley . . 

95 

72 

287 

315 

351 

358 

331 

336 

233 

266 

363 

307 

165 

224 

90 

125 

White . ; 

20 

19 

01 

82 

98 

98 

in 

94 

67 

68 

76 

94 

47 

67 

25 

40 

Williamson . . . . . 

1  212 

227 

859 

937 

940 

075 

912 

'  934 

690 

737 

1, 106 

1, 029 

599 

020 

339 

331 

Wilson . 

100 

122 

587 

571 

G91 

669 

592 

021 

442 

446 

094 

629 

378 

401 

235 

217 

To  mi . 

1  4,305  j 

4,499 

19,448 

20, 197 

21,443 

21, 966 

20, 600 

20, 077 

15,328 

16,099 

23,837 

23,778 

_ _  1 

13,  .088 

14,  71)8 

8, 135 

8,487,- 

INDIAN. 


AGGREGATE. 


l 

3 

4 

Total  whites . 

Total  free  colored. . . 

Total  slaves . 

Total  Indian . . 

Aggregate . 

13,524 

105 

4,305 

12,709 

95 

4, 499 

55, 419 

472 

19, 448 

3 

52, 515 

429 

20, 197 

3 

Gl,  014 

534 

21,  443 

58, 785 

513 

21, 9G6 

5 

5G,  G25 

495 

20,  C06 

4 ; 

53, 927 

495 

20, 077 

5 

46, 727 

402 

15, 328 

6 

47, 999 

452 

16, 099 

2  i 

76, 107 

551 

23,837 

6 

72, 510 

621 

23,  778 

4 

47,703 

308 

13, 988 

4 

1 

43, 747 

419 

14,798 

29, 707 

.  223 

8,135 

1 

23,407  | 
379 

6, 467 

:  1 

17,534 

17,303 

75, 342 

73,144 

82,  993  j 

81, 269 

77, 730 

74, 504 

62,463  ! 

64, 552  j 

100,501 

96,  913 

62, 003 

58,969 

38,071 

37, 171  j 
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SLAVE — Continued. 


50  nn<l  under  60. 

GO  and  under  70. 

70  and  unllcr  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unkn'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F« 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

37 

22 

15 

75 

28 

251 

143 

52 

27 

2G 

08 

23 

238 

177 

18 

9 

oo 

3 

103  j 
77 

20 

1G 

12 

11 

121 

113 

4 

1 

11 

G 

34 

|  20 

6 

5 

4 

7 

0 

52 

32 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

G 

2 

1 

. 

1, 15B 
45G 

G42 
2, 042 
543 
0,028 
3, 951) 

1.1G2 

496 

627 
2, 171 
602 
0,279 
4,014  : 

2,320 
952 
1,392 
4,313 
1, 143 
13,307 
7,901 

Warren . 

Washington . 1 

Wayne 

8 

1 

14 

1 

1 

Weakley . j 

White . j 

1G 

14 

i  3 

1 

S 

2 

2 

1 

1 

WUliantsou . | 

Wilson . j 

5,501 

5,333  | 

2,570  . 

2, 715 

838  j 

923  , 

248 

318  , 

1  71 

94  j 

38 

So 

7 

130, 370 

139,349 

275, 719 

INDIAN. 


AGGREGATE. 


19,608 

17,  G74 

10, 3G2 

9, 841 

4, 171 

4,10G 

1,271 

1, 23G 

171 

215 

2G 

. 

38 

311 

234 

422,779 

403,  943 

826, 722 

Total  whiten . 

1 

198 

191 

133 

133 

GG 

73 

34 

44 

9 

12 

2 

0 

1 

3, 538 

3, 762 

7,300 

Total  free  colored. 

2 

5,501 

5,333 

2,579 

2,715 

838 

922 

243 

318 

'  71 

94 

38 

59 

5 

7 

130, 370 

139, 319 

275, 719 

Total  slaves . 

3 

4  : 

1 

s 

x 

1 

31 

29 

GO 

Total  Indiana . ! 

4 

!  ! 

25,311 

|  23, 199 

t 

j  13,074 

12,091  ; 

j  5.075  j 

5, 102  j 

1,554 

1, 598  , 

251 

i  321 

GG 

103 

350 

241 

- w 

562,718 

547, 083 

1,109,801  j 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

PKGE  COLOEED. 

I 

% 

P 

t 

SLAVE. 

j 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

1 

■g 

BLACK. 

1 

MULATTO. 

M. 

J?. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

!  f- 

1 

Total. 

1 

;  m. 

F. 

|  Total. 

!  M- 

|  F. 

Total. 

*3 

1 

Anderson . 

3,269 

■  3, 208 

6,477 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

!  5 

8 

0,483 

j  256 

228 

484 

46 

1  53 

99 

583 

7,  m 

Hertford . 

7,578 

7,210 

14, 788 

4 

5 

9 

23 

20 

I  43 

32 

j  14,840 

|  2.911 

2, 728 

5,639 

530 

569 

1,105 

6, 744 

81,  Ml 

K7 

j 

584 

46 

J 

77 

Mount . . 

5, 001 

5,610 

11,711 

30 

27 

G3 

69 

04 

|  Ub 

133 

190 

11,  907 

|  408 

507 

1,005 

174 

184 

358 

1,363 

,13,270 

I!  rad  ley . 

5,aP9 

i  5,171 

10,470 

13 

10 

23 

12 

23 

j  33 

58 

10, 528 

1  480 

522 

1,002 

79 

93 

171 

1, 173 

11,710 

Campbell. . . 

3,211 

|  3,070 

•0,531 

4 

2 

c 

30 

59 

i  39 

05 

0,340 

|  161 

|  153 

314 

22 

30 

55 

3G0 

(1, 718 

f  Ami  on . 

4, 269 

!  4,261 

8,530 

3 

3 

.  2 

j  2 

5 

8,333 

i  430 

408 

814 

60 

70 

130 

074 

£»,  m 

Carroll . 

6, 733 

1  6,606 

13,339 

13 

I  9 

22 

5 

7 

12 

34 

13, 373 

;  1,770 

1, 873 

3, 643 

220 

201 

421 

4,  0C  4 

17,4.17 

Cutter. . . 

3, 377 

[  3,351 

0,758 

1 

6 

9 

7 

16 

22 

6,730 

j  103 

107 

210 

78 

86 

164 

374 

7,124 

Claiborne . 

4, 444 

4,280 

8,724 

22 

j  36 

58 

56 

03 

|  118 

176 

8,900 

|  315 

254 

569 

!  03 

'  81 

174 

743 

\\m 

Cocke . 

4, 73-i 

4,748 

9, 482 

21 

31 

52 

12 

13 

77 

9, 559 

j  391 

S  363 

754 

j  43 

53 

95 

849 

10,403 

Coffee . 

4, 108 

4,  042 

8,150 

1 

1 

5 

4 

!  9 

10 

8,160 

j  603 

j  652 

1,305 

93 

132 

221 

2, 529 

Cumber]  and . 

1,CD0 

1,  G71 

3,321 

534 

11 

J 

1  18 

18 

3, 339 

41 

1  38 

79 

16 

26 

42 

121 

3, 4  til) 

Decatur . 

2, 803 

2,  G74 

5,477 

8 

7 

15 

15 

5, 492 

281 

j  351 

632 

73 

70 

152 

781 

0,276 

[A*  Kalb . 

4,  749 

4,784 

0, 033 

2 

3 

.  0 

5 

5 

10 

15 

9, 543 

3G8 

j  428 

796 

103 

126 

229 

1,025 

10,571 

Dickson . . 

4, 027 

3,747 

7,774 

3 

~ 

5 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

7,781 

926 

£89 

1,815 

500 

186 

386 

2,201 

i),P83 

I’uyette . 

4,  039 

4, 187 

8, 826 

12 

16 

28 

ca 

8,854 

7,123 

!  7,178 

14, 301 

567 

605 

1,172 

15,473 

21,327 

Franklin . 

5, 213 

5,036 

10,540 

7 

11 

18 

13 

17 

30 

43 

10, 297 

1,493 

1,509 

3,003 

272 

277 

549 

3,551 

13,  m 

B,  033 

f’iHes . 

7,  698 

7,397 

10, 295 

2 

4 

6 

6 

U 

17 

23 

15, 318 

4, 010 

4, 804 

0,414 

653 

782 

1, 434 

10,648 

£li,  lOu 

Grainger  .... - 

4, 807 

4,800 

9,727 

30 

19 

49 

51 

70 

121 

170 

9, 897 

411 

423 

834 

110 

121 

231 

1,005 

ior  ma 

Greene . . 

8, 735 

8,750 

17, 485 

35 

33 

67 

84 

71 

155 

222 

17,707 

446 

489 

935 

158 

204 

362 

1,207 

19,091 

1  l.nnilton . 

5,937 

5,710 

11, 647 

22 

30 

52 

08 

72 

140 

193  ; 

11,839 

|  527 

519  | 

1,  046 

172 

201 

373 

1, 41 9 

13,253 

Hancock . 

3,322 

3, 384 

6,706 

10 

3 

13 

25 

30 

55 

63  ; 

6,774 

|  101 

j  98 

199 

22 

25 

47 

246 

7,029 

Hardeman . 

5,401 

5,104 

10, 505 

10 

8 

18 

0 

4 

10 

28  ' 

10, 533 

I  3,145 

3, 240 

6, 385 

453 

398 

851 

7, 23  C 

17,700 

Hardin . 

4, 812 

4,742 

9,  554 

8 

8 

16 

11 

10 

21 

37  ; 

9,591 

j  583 

673 

1, 256 

184 

183 

367 

1,623 

31,214 

Hawkins  .. . 

6, 988 

7,055 

14,  043 

36 

35 

71 

05 

58 

123 

194  ; 

14,237 

7B7 

716 

1,  *j!J3  j 

;  182 

210 

392 

1, 925 

36,2(12 

Huy  wood . 

4, 241 

3,  U24 

8,165 

32 

9 

21 

7 

13 

20 

41  j 

8,206 

!  4,852 

4,813 

'  9,665 

1  643 

718 

1,361 

11,026 

19,833 

!  k-ndersem — . 

5,612 

5,577 

11,  J89 

7 

4 

11 

2 

6 

8 

10  1 

11,203 

1, 420 

1,537 

3,007 

132 

144 

276 

3,283 

14,491 

Henry . - . 

6,  946 

6,646 

13,592  . 

3  ; 

3 

6 

4 

1 

5 

11  j 

13, 603 

!  2, 129  | 

2,178 

4, 307 

569 

654 

1, 223 

5,530 

19, 133 

Cliekinan . 

3,725 

3, 807 

7,532  1 

16 

8 

24 

2 

1 

3 

27  ; 

7, 559 

'  791 

786 

1,577 

89  , 

87 

170 

1,753 

9,312 

Humphrey . 

4,081 

3,  538 

7,619 

c 

8 

14 

14  \ 

7, 633 

C72  | 

654 

1,326 

56  ' 

81 

137 

1,463 

{),  090 

.inckBon . . . 

5, 220 

5,247 

10,467 

5  j 

2 

7 

20 

19 

39 

46  ; 

10, 513 

484 

509 

)  J  3 

104  ! 

115 

219  • 

1,212 

11,795 

.i  cffVrson . 

6,  878 
2,  393 

6,899 

13,777 

58 

53 

111 

'  21  i 

38 

59 

170  ! 

13, 947 

845 

873 

1, 718 

190  j 

188 

373  j 

2,096 

16,043 

5,018 

Knox., . 

10, 196 

9,824 

20, 020 

116  i 

120 

236 

83 

104  j 

187 

423  1 

00, 443 

923 

856 

1, 779 

271  j 

320 

591  j 

2,370 

22,813 

Latulerdalo ...» . 

2,453 

2, 231 

4,  C84 

n 

g 

19 

2 

21  j 

214  * 

2,834 

7,  OS) 

Lawrence . 

4,035 

4, 101 

8,136 

6 

4 

10 

6 

8 ; 

14  ; 

•  24  I 

8,160 

474 

518 

992 

90  ! 

78  | 

168  | 

1, 1G0 

9,320 

Lewis . 

998 

904 

1,992 

2 

2 

2  j 

1, 994 

90 

!  122 

212 

22  ; 

13 

35 

247 

2.211 

Lincoln . , 

8, 058  | 

7, 863  i 

35, 926 

i  S3 

1  25  1 

47 

4 

4  1 

6 

55  ' 

15, 981 

3,032 

3,092 

6,124 

350  ' 

373 

723 

6,847 

82,823 

MeNalry . 

6,497 

0,313  j 

12,810 

8 

8 

16 

4 

2 

6 

22  | 

12,832 

753 

879 

1,632 

132  : 

136 

268  ) 

1,900 

1*1,733 

Silicon . 

3,105 

3,  139 

1  6,244 

54 

26 

50 

31 

36 

67 

‘  117  ! 

6,361 

416 

380 

796 

69  ! 

64 

133  | 

929 

7,200 

SMIlim . . 

5,830 

,  5,  720 

11, 550 

18 

21 

30 

27  I 

57 

96  j 

11,646 

688 

712 

1,400 

223  j 

286  j 

509  j 

1,009 

13,555 

Hrulison . 

6,002 

5,438 

11,440 

!  SO  J 

26 

46 

20 

17  , 

37 

83  • 

11,523 

4,774 

4,735 

9,509 

197  i 

306 

503  j 

10,012 

21,035 

Marlon . 

2, 837 

2,660 

5,487 

11  | 

9 

20 

4  1 

1 

5 

88  1 

5,512 

204 

268 

532' 

76 

70  j 

146  | 

678 

6, 190 

Huviduill . 

5,107 

4, 957 

10,064 

7  j 

7 

14 

10 

!  24 

34 

48*| 

10, 112 

1,890 

2,004 

3,894 

280 

306  ' 

580 

4,460 . 

14,593 

Maury . 

8,893 

8,808 

17, 701 

43  I 

48 

01 

25 

!  27 

52 

143  j 

17, 814 

6,456 

6,750 

13, 206 

689 

759  ! 

1,448 

14,634 

39,499 

Meigs . 

2,038 

1,984 

4,022 

1  | 

ll 

2 

2 

3 

5 

7  j 

4,029 

270 

255 

525 

56 

57  j 

113  i 

638  | 

4,667 

Monroe.... . 

5, 450 

5, 449 

10, 899 

84  j 

38  | 

62 

28 

18 

43 

108  ! 

11, 007 

712 

746 

1,458 

67 

75  ; 

342  1 

1, 600  | 

12,  C07 

Montgomery . 

5, 864 

5, 371 

11, 235 

56  ! 

7 

33 

33 

40 

73 

106  I 

11,311 

4, 429 

4,140 

8,569 

458 

527  | 

985  j 

9, 554  j 

20,805 

Morgan . . 

1,  630 

1,562 

3, 192 

| 

19 

41 

41 

3, 233 

45 

46 

91 

12 

17  ' 

39  I 

120  | 

3,353 

Obion . . j 

5, 474 

4,900 

10, 380 

3  ! 

2  1 

5  j 

22 

11 

33 

38  1 

10, 418 

951 

943 

1, 894 

231 

274  | 

50 5  ] 

2,399  ! 

12,817 

Overton . ! 

5, 727 

5, 725 

11,452 

24  ! 

36  ! 

60  | 

21 

17 

58 

98  j 

11,553 

392 

442 

834 

112 

141  •’ 

253  | 

1, 067  j 

12, 037 

— "ry . ! 

2, 797 

2, 059  | 

5,486 

2  ' 

4  : 

6  j. 

2 

2 

8 ; 

5,494  ! 

216 

235 

481 

32 

35 

67  j 

548  j 

6,043 

lVlk . 

4, 234 

4,027  j 

8,261 

9  j 

6  : 

15  j 

7 

9 

16 

31  j 

8,202  \ 

186 

175 

361 

38 

35  1 

73  ’ 

434  j 

8,786 

k'.tnum . 

3,004 

3,030 

7,840 

o  j 

o  ! 

16 

18 

34 

36  i 

7,876  ! 

238 

QO.T 

470 

83 

120  : 

212  i 

682  i 

£,558 

Uluru . j 

2, 176 

2, 170 

4,346 

3  | 

l  | 

4  ! 

14 

12 

26 

30  i 

4,376  j 

279 

266 

545 

32 

38.  j 

TO  | 

615  j 

4,101 

rtoane . j 

5,870 

5,860 

11,  730 

25  | 

20  j 

45  j 

32 

28 

60 

105 

11, 835 

678 

575 

1,253 

240 

255  ' 

495  j 

1,743  j- 

13, 583 

HobertBon . 1 

5,278 

5,097 

10, 375 

•1  l 

5  1 

6 

13 

10 

23 

59  ' 

10,404  1 

2,076 

2,045 

4, 121 

343 

397 

740  ' 

4,861  1 

15/203 
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Table  No.  2— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

"WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free  colored.  j 

Total  free. 

SLAVE. 

1 

■S 

3 

£ 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Rutherford . 

7,542 

7,202 

14,744 

39 

40 

79 

54 

57 

111 

190 

14,  934 

6,048 

6,248 

12, 296 

309 

SID 

688 

12,984 

27,  DM 

Scott . 

1,704 

1,742 

3, 446 

1 

1 

5 

8 

13 

14 

3, 460 

17 

16 

33 

15 

ii 

26 

69 

3, 510 

1 

Sevier . 

4, 208 

4, 252 

8,020 

8 

2 

10 

28 

20 

54 

64 

8,584 

198 

220 

418 

v  47 

73 

120 

538 

0,  i;J  i 

Shelby .  - . 

17,  050 

13, 207 

30, 803 

44 

54 

98 

76 

102 

178 

276 

31, 139 

7,120 

7, 041 

14, 170 

1,108 

1,615 

2,783 

16,953 

43, 052 

Smith - - 

C,  124 

5, 891 

12, 015 

21 

20 

41 

33 

40 

73 

114 

12, 129 

1,  000 

1, 528 

3, 188 

487 

553 

1, 010 

4,228 

16,  W? 

Stewart . . 

3,  SC4 

3,541 

7, 405 

8 

5 

13 

39 

24 

63 

70 

7,481 

1, 307 

9G8 

2,275 

71 

69 

140 

2,415 

9,  t::  i.; 

Sullivan. . . 

6,  084 

6  225 

12, 309 

30 

39 

75 

49 

45 

1)4 

169 

12,478 

455 

415 

870 

107 

27 

204 

1,074 

13,  fi&i 

S  n  inner . . 

7,  252 

6, 975 

14, 227 

33 

27 

60 

20 

23 

43 

103 

14, 330 

3, 455 

3, 504 

0, 959 

355 

386 

741 

7,700 

27, 0:3*1 

Tipton . 

2,  800 

2, 548 

5,408 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

9 

5,4.17 

2,550 

2,371 

4,930 

147 

211 

1  358 

5, 288  ’ 

10, 795 

Union . 

2,910 

2, 943 

5,853 

13 

6 

19 

29 

34 

63 

82 

5,935 

67 

00 

136 

31 

15 

46 

182 

n,  nr 

Von  TJtirpn  -  T-  - _ 

8 

51 

42 

239 

"Warren . 

4, 438 

4, 323 

8,761  : 

16 

17 

33 

17 

16 

33 

66 

8,827 

891 

884 

'  1, 775 

267 

278 

2, 320  1 

11,147 

Washington . 

’  6, 760 

6,820 

13, 580 

63 

71 

134 

69 

04 

|  163 

297 

13,  877 

340 

|  337 

|  677 

116 

159 

275 

952  ' 

14,  ffitl 

Wayne 

4  003 

3, 838 

7, 841 

3 

5 

5 

7, 846 

481 

499 

980 

161 

128 

289 

1,269 

Wealtlcy . 

7,361 

G,  621 

13, 985 

3 

7 

10 

3 

6 

\  8 

18 

1  14,  003  ' 

*  1,754 

!  1,860 

!  3,614 

288 

311 

599 

4, 2L3  ; 

18, 2  Hi 

White . 

4,009 

3,975 

8, 074 

18 

3 

21 

;  63 

78 

!  141 

162 

8,236 

400 

437 

'  837 

143 

105  | 

308  ; 

1,145  | 

Williamson . 

5,791 

5, 624 

11;  415 

5 

7 

12 

17 

16 

33  ' 

45 

!  11,  460 

5, 145 

1  5,238 

10,383 

943 

1, 041  ' 

1,984  1 

12, 307  ; 

23,  £  1:7 

"Wilson . 

8,  991 

8,796 

17,  787 

129 

112 

241 

42 

38 

80 

321 

18, 108 

3,  485 

3,457 

6,942 

465 

557 

1,  022  | 

7,  964 

26,  (W 

Total . 

422,810 

403, 972 

820,  782 

1,510 

A,  492 

1 

3,008 

2,022 

2,270 

4,903 

7, 300  |834,  082 

lie,  083 

119,450 

238, 133 

17, 687 

19, 899 

37, 586  |275, 719 

1,109,  Ml 

Note.— 60  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

1 

*8LAV£. 

1 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

!  F. 

Total. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

I' 

< 

5 

5 

10 

441 

99 

138 

237 

in  a 

355 

347 

292 

8 

9 

G50 

149 

132 

281 

728 

682 

140 

190 

336 

1,479 

17 

28 

45 

1,  524 

3D0 

493 

883  i 

S,  407 

40 

49 

89 

:.:ii. 

249 

17 

20 

37 

571 

119 

135 

254 

94 

2,954 

1, 247 

lift 

1, 700 

10 

21 

4,675 

2,036 

168 

183 

351 

■  5, 

2*  030 

5 

1 

6 

165 

154 

319 

832 

lj  200 

4 

3 

7 

1,207 

261 

196 

457 

1, 664 

940 

135 

187 

322 

1,263 

1,153 

1, 040 
2,536 
841 

1, 747 

11 

25 

36 

1,783 

1,850 

4,707 

1,  051 

104 

123 

226 

2, 009 

13 

17 

30 

010 

268 

478 

(>  ivig  . 

7tli  ward . 

. do . 

4, 709 

35 

53 

88 

440 

025 

1,071 

5,868 

8  th  ward . 

. do . 1 

'soo 

l[  641 

4 

B 

10 

208 

252 

460 

2,  I'll 

Total  Memphis  . . . 

11, 267 

7,474 

18,741 
- 1, 671 
1,263 
1,100 

1, 083 

83 

115 

108 

18,  039 

1, 697 

1,087 

3,084 

22,  023 

Murfrecttboro’ . . 

Rutherford _ _ | 

907 

764  | 

4 

5 

9 

1,680 

580 

601 

1, 181 

2,8(11 

872 

607 

695 

393 
493  | 

10 

58 

17 

27 

1, 290  ] 
1, 223 

1, 142  [ 

■1,290 

2d  Will'd _ .... _ 

do . . | 

65 

123 

1, 223 

3d  ward . . 

. do _ _  J 

388  . 

29 

30 

59 

880 

043 

1,829 

1,829 

1, 142 

4th  ward  ...... ...... 

do 

1,260 

724 

1, 329 

2,589 

166 

224 

390 

2,  979 J 
1,507 

2, 979 

5th  ward  . . 

......do.......*....... . 

768 

1,492 

2,122 

8 

7 

15 

287 

486 

773 

2, 2i?Q 

6th.  ward, . 

. do . | 

1,123 

652 

997  | 

34 

51 

85 

2,207 

142 

|  170 

312 

2,519 

7lh  ward . . 

. do _ .... . 

659 

1,311 

4 

6 

10 

1,321 

60 

96 

156 

1, 477 

8tli  ward  . . . 

1,033 

1,050  j 

2,083 

4 

6 

10 

2,093 

55 

101 

156 

2,  219 

Total  Nashville . . . 

6,968 

6,075 

13, 043 

1, 118 

313 

400 

710 

13,  762 

1,430 

1,736 

3,226 

1G,  988 

Humphreys 

829  J 
117 

289 

1,118 

337 

Snlfsbitry-  . 

Hardeman  . .  j 

99 

216 

216 

59 

62 

121 

Snmlvilte 

Han<v>eh  .  _ _ J 

101 

89 

190 

190 

5 

5 

195 

White . . . 

160 

155 

315 

3 

6 

9 

324 

66 

62 

128 

452 

Waverly 

101  | 

90 

191 

191 

47 

50 

97 

288r 

(  mp  ys 

*  gee  note  on  page  183. 
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Table  No.  4.-FKEE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN 

COUNTUIES 

B 

>  4 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

.MULATTO. 

B 

WHITE. 

** 

K. 

M 

n..vrm 

■ 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

- 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

*1 

Total. 

i 

H 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

If*. 

Tutul. 

M. 

* 

Tot  ill. 

H 

• 

6,461 

SM 

1 

<vl-A 

3, 2->0 

3,203 

6,453 

2 

1 

3 

H  C30 

too 

l-J  8  30 

7,479 

7,140 

14,628 

7,465 

3, 640 

11, 621 

10,443 

4 

3. 772 

I,  SSI 

5,  S45 

3,693 

1,756 

5,776 

5,159 

7 

11 

7, 476 

421 

33 

4S3 

*ir.3 

W* 

Ifratoa . 

64 

126 

3,767 

2 

1 

3 

.... 

3 

•A17S 

BIi.kLmw  .... . 

64 

133 

11, 817 

56 

34 

so 

. 

‘.Ml 

11,-iV? 

Blount . . 

13 

12 

27 

ar 

Bradley . ~ . 1 

10 

29 

59 

2 

6 

‘4 

Campbell . 

3,209 

3,07 0 

4,261 

G.53G 

8,524 

13,211 

6,718 

4,052 

8,709 

* 

8,529 

G 

t? 

H,  $0 

6,015 

3.GCD 

10 

128 

14B 

Carroll . 

10 

to 

.r, 

Carter.., . . 

2,440 

08 

424 

4,434 

00 

r 

10 

8, 900 

Claiborne . 

l-'ia 

22 

17 

.... 

17 

0,558 

_ 

4,090 

1,612 

13.93G 

4,029 

1,668 

12,738 

2,639 

8, 119 

31 

11 

III 

o,  itni 

, 

11 

DuvitUon.. . - 

26,674 

5,388 

236 

232 

408 

307 

430 

737 

27, 879 

2,661 

54 

1,731 

33 

4,  382 

80 

1 

i 

'  a 

4.  :it»« 

Wl 

It;1,  ita 

r 

10 

a 

S.3H 

7.7H1 

4,063 

4,577 

2,449 

3,808 

4,161 

2,401 

5,027 

7,  m 

7,871 

8,738 

4,850 

10,206 

15 

18 

12 

16 

28 

26 

88 

88 

P,  P5I 

Trumps . 

4,852 

10,254 

10 

34 

6G 

Jf* 

4,867 

Franklin . 

5, 179 

9 

19 

43 

'  10,  Mv? 

GxUf.n  . . 

7,972 

18 

85 

85 

1  l&Wfi 

7,737 

7,333 

4,  SCO 

15, 075 

15, 098 

’  9, 890 

17, 624 

2,818 

11, 508 

161 

7 

59 

020 

*>•>{» 

1  I,ri,  :Uri 

Grainger . . 

4,800 

19 

32 

51 

84 

70 

71 

1 

121 

155 

7 

7 

9,  897 

17,70? 

Cmm . 

8,650 

17,402 

35 

67 

55 

23 

4 

83 

83 

Grundy  . 

1,399 

1,405 

2,861 

11,316 

3 

7 

10 

52 

3 

4 

9 

y, 

Hamilton . 

5,712 

5,604 

22 

S3 

68 

72 

140 

005 

331 

331  i 

11,800 

lliiUliOtk  . . 

3,020 

3,382 

6,703 

10 

3 

13 

30 

6, 770 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0,774 

Hank-man. . 

0  277 

5,064 

10, 341 

9,523 

10 

8 

18 

10 

6 

10 

21 

10, 369 

9,560 

14, 093 

8,103 

124 

21 

40 

10 

.... 

104 

HI 

30,  SW 

9,591 

Htirula . . . . 

4,791 

4,732 

8 

8 

11 

10 

31 

Hawkins . 

I  6,892 

7,007 

13,899 

36 

35 

71 

65 

58 

13 

123 

20 

144 

07 

14,2:17 

8,206 

Havwood . 

4, 1G7 

3,001 

74 

23 

07 

Htatlenton . 

5,  C01 

5,573 

11,174 

13,519 

7 

4 

11 

6 

0 

C 

1 

g 

11, 193 

13,530 

11 

58 

n,m 

13, GIN 

liter-.- . 

c,ees 

6,631 

3 

3 

4 

5 

15 

73 

ri 

Hickman . . 

3,721 

3,797 

7,518 

16 

8 

24 

0 

1 

3 

7,545 

7,192 

14 

7,  ftfil 

Hampbrcvs . 

3,715 

3,463 

7,178 

6 

i 

|  8 

14 

366 

7o 

441 

•  | 

[  .m 

7,033 

Jat'Wm 

_ 

. 

j. 

. . 

n,  ~io 

5,246 

10, 461 

5 

j  2 

7 

20 

19 

39 

10, 507 

1 

6 

fi 

10, 513 

JfcScrrsoa . 

6,  SCO 

6  ES9 

j  13, 749 

58 

1  53 

111 

21 

38 

i. 

59 

13,919 

i  18 

10 

1 

28 

3 

...  J 

m 

3 

13,917 

Jfttesou. ...... 

j  2,391 

2,303 

|  4,754 

2 

!  4 

6 

9 

13 

22 

4,782 

»  2 

4,785 

Snox...,,. . . 

116 

120 

236 

! 

83 

104 

187 

19,558 

545 

340 

885 

885 

20,443 

toiferiJate . 

19 

11 

8 

2 

2 

4,634 

20 

1 

21 

21 

4,703 

Eawnrae* . 

4,019 

4,094 

8,113 

6, 

4 

10 

G 

8 

14 

8,337 

16 

7 

23 

23 

H,  ion 

U*k . . 

j  997 

993 

1,990 

2 

2 

1, 992 

1,991 

lA&cs&i . 

15, 821 

22 

1 

1 

2 

I*-*-*'* 

2 

t 

7,830 

25 

47 

4 

4 

8 

15,876 

67 

38 

105 

105 

15, 981 

MrS  sirjf . 

j  6,459 

6,292 

12,751 

8 

8 

16 

4 

2 

0 

12,773 

38 

21 

50 

59 

32,833 

Bacon . 

tttMian . 

3,104 

3,137 

6,241 

24 

26 

50 

.31 

36 

67 

6,358 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6,361 

!  5,811 

5,715 

Hi  526 

18 

21 

39 

30 

27 

57 

11,622 

19 

5 

24 

. 1 

21 

U,«« 
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Kadi  son . 

Marion . . 

Marshall _ ....  , 

Maury . . 

Meigs . 

Monroe . . 

Montgomery . 

Morgan . 

Obion . 

Overton . 

Perry . 

Polk . . 

Putnam . 

Elien  . . 

Roane . 

Robertson . 


Scott . 

Sevier. . 

Sequatchie  . 

Slielby . . 

Smith  - - 

Stewart 

Sullivan . 

Sumner . 

Tipton . 

Union . 

Van  Huron  . . 

Warren  _ _ 

Washington  . 

Way  no . . 

Weakley _ 

White . 

Williamson .. 
Wilson  - . 


Total.. 


TOTTED  STATES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Tota 

1.  M. 

F. 

Total. 

...  5,88*' 

5, 402 

11.28S 

2C 

5( 

4C 

2( 

H 

37 

...  2,7R 

2,011 

5,323 

11 

SC 

5 

...  5, 102 

4, 956 

10, 053 

14 

1C 

24 

34 

...  8, 676 

8,700 

17,382 

43 

48 

31 

S3 

27 

52 

...  2,037 

1,084 

4, 021 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

...  o,433 

J,  140 

62 

28 

18 

4G 

...  5,442 

5, 214 

10,  CSC 

20 

7 

33 

33 

40 

73 

...  1,490 

1,458 

Ol 

...  5,413 

4,888 

10, 301 

3 

3 

5 

22 

19 

11 

41 

33 

..  5, 723 

5,723 

11,446 

24 

36 

60 

21 

17 

38 

..  2,747 

2, 648 

5,395 

o 

0 

0 

3,981 

3,890 

7,871 

9 

6 

15 

7 

9 

16 

..  3,901 

3, 934 

7,835 

a 

2 

16 

18 

34 

..  2,175 

2,170 

4,345 

3 

1 

4 

14 

12 

SO 

--  5,792 

5,811 

11, 603 

33 

20 

15 

32 

28 

09  1 

.-  5,188 

5,055 

10, 243 

1 

5 

G 

13 

10 

23  I  1 

7,455 

7,106 

14, 621 

30 

40 

79 

54 

57 

■111  1 

..  1,696 

1, 738 

3, 434 

1 

1 

5 

8 

13 

..  4,266 

4, 252 

8,518 

8 

2 

10 

28 

26 

54 

950 

953 

1,903 

1 

1 

12,270 

10, 342 

22, 612 

43 

53 

9G 

75 

102 

177  25 

..  6,113 

5,887 

12, 000 

21 

20 

41 

33 

40 

73  15 

..  3,599 

3, 456 

7,055 

8 

5 

13 

39 

24 

63  7 

..  fi,  063 

0,222 

12, 285 

3G 

39 

75 

49 

45 

94  12 

.  7.019 

0,871 

13,  S90 

33 

37 

60 

20 

23 

43  13 

-  2,793 

2,511 

5, 304 

7 

1 

8 

1 

.  2, 903 

2,942 

5,845 

13 

6 

19 

29 

34 

1  o, 

'  63  5, 

-  1, 145 

1, 184 

2,329  . 

g 

r 

.  4, 418 

4,316 

8,  734 

16 

17 

33 

17 

16 

8  2, 

33  8, 

.  6, 740 

0, 812 

13,552 

63 

71 

134 

GO 

94 

363  13, 

.  3, 993 

3, 836 

7,829  . 

g 

5  7 

.  7,112 

0, 611  ; 

13, 723 

3 

7 

10 

3 

5 

8  13, 

.  4, 086 

3,970 

8,056 

18 

3 

21 

63 

78 

141  8, 

5,  709 

5, 593  J 

LI,  302 

5 

7 

12 

17 

16 

33  11, 

8,  950 

408,502  :u 

8, 783  ] 

17.  002  -sr 

17,  733 

129 

112 

~L 

241 

41 

mn  L 

38 

...  i 

79  18,i 

11,372 
5,348 
10, 10G 
17, 525 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


5,403 

7,902 

7,871 


269  4,288  812,856  j  14,248 


5, 512 
10, 112 
17, 844 
4,029 
11,  007 
11, 311 
3,233 
10.4J8 
11,550 
5,494 

7, 876 
4, 37G 
11, 835 
ID,  401 
14, 934 
3,  460 
8,584 
1,  919 
31, 139 
12, 129 
7,481 
12,478 
14, 330 
5, 417 
5, 935 
2, 343 
8,827 
13, 877 
7,846 
14,003 
8,236 
11, 460 
18, 103 


4  21, 226  834, 082 


Note. — 60  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No. 

5— NATIVITIES  ON  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 

UNITED  STATES. 

lOTEICIN  COUNTKIKH. 

8 

Delaware . 

.1  0R  II  J,  ,, , 

.. 

lUiMll .  T  OCR 

1 

1  Indiana . 

.. 

w» 

A- 

Kentucky . 

ft? 

1  IiOuifilantt . 

Maim? . 

Maryland . , . 

75 

MuuclwBi.ti'i . 

m 

. . 

i»i 

Mi»»i»*ippi . . 

i;i 

Mi*»cmrl . . . 

as-i 

Nw  llumpybm . 

1(15 

.  a,  cm(i 

2C*w  Ywk . . 

3,e09 

Oliio . 

a 

Ojvgou . 

. .  n  Holland . 

a 

so 

Eli*  hbrni . 

South  Carolina . 

Teaneiiee . 

lii.flS 

m 

u 

Texas . 

Vermont . fiT 

Virginia., . . 

■Wisconsin . 

M 

W 

97 

I 

4i 

Territories . 

Atsea . .  „ 

Kotatated . . 

Aggregate  native .... 

j— - Switzerland . 

m 

.  i 

» 

a 

60S 

Sandwich  Islands... 

9 

Tnrkoy . 

| 

WestlndieH . 

' 

"Wales . 

29  l 

Other  foreign  countries. 

86 

2  i 

Aggregate  foroio-n  . 

| 

S1  OCg  ! 

Aggregate  native  ... 

□in  ««/?  \ 

1  Total . 

. i 

OI  J,  t>tfU  i. 

en-i.  083  f 

J 
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Table  Wo.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

I  *  OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS, 

NO.  OF. 

Actors . 

17 

52 

Agents . 

940 

13 

Agricultural  implement makers 
Apprentices . 

19 

543 

Dealers . 

Dentists . . 

65 

Machinists . 

368 

Architects . 

25 

DC 

Distillers . 

113 

Mantua-makors . 

Manufacturers . . . 

126 

88 

Saddlers. . 

628 

Astronomical  instrum't  makers 

“  . 

Mariners . 

21 

30 

3 

DrnpjrrMo . 

Marlcetmcn . 

49 

Authors . 

Dyers . 

11 

Masons,  (brick  and  stone). . . 

CG3 

Servants . . . 

5, 106 

Bakers . 

Blinkers  . . 

Bank  officers . 

106 

41 

44 

Editors.. . 

Engravers . 

73 

4 

Mat-makers . 

Mechanics . 

Merchants - , - - 

Milkmen . 

9 

596 

3,231 

5 

Sextons . 

•  Shingle-makers . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Shoe-binders .  . . 

4 

41 

11 

3 

Barbers . . . 

Barkeepers . . 

Basket-imikm . . 

88 

344 

Factory  hands . . 

386 

103,835 

Milliners . . . 

Millwrights . 

Miners . . 

77 

291 

669 

Showmen  . , . 

Silversmiths . 

Speculators . . 

1,129 

4  26 
73 

2 

Pn  rm  hil  nro 

Moulders . 

137 

Spinners . 

Billiard-saloon  keep  era . 

Blacksmiths . 

10 

3, 017 

Furriers . 

Fence-makers . . . 

3 

39 

78 

3 

2 

53 

Musicians . . 

Music-sellers . 

Music-tcacliera . 

37 

5 

91 

Stay-makers . 

Stnnmbontmon . 

S 

73 

Blind-makers . 

Boarding-house  keepers . 

3 

3 

134 

Florists . 

Flour  dealers . 

Founderymun . 

Negro-traders . 

20 

Storekeepers . 

Stove -makers . . . ; . . . 

Students . 

20 

174 

Nurses . . 

61 

Surgeons . 

Surveyors . 

32 

Bookbinders . 

31 

Gardeners  ami  nurserymen.. 

279 

Officers,  (public) . . 

684 

Gas-fitters . 

32 

Ostlers . . . 

71 

581 

207 

182 

3 

2,180 

13 

102 

12 

Overseers . 

1,687 

Browers . 

17 

Bricklayers . . . 

621 

Glaziers . 

Fuckers . 

7 

Teachers . . 

Brick-makers . 

Bridge -builders . . . 

82 

15 

Grocers . . 

Gunsmiths- .......  — . . 

1,023 

123 

Painters . 

Paper  dealers . . 

709 

*  2 

Teamsters . . 

Telegraph  operators . 

244 

21 

Brokers . 

88 

Tinsmiths . . 

273 

152 

Bromn-makorH . 

.2 

Paper  manufacturers . 

!) 

Tobacconist* . 

Builders . . . 

Batchers .  .  . . 

20 

108 

Hair-workers  .  . . 

Hardware  manufacturers — 

5 

2 

148 

93 

12  j 

Paten t-medieino  makers . 

Pattern-makers . 

26 

Toymen. . . 

Traders  . 

G 

373 

Cabinet-makers . . . 

581  1 

Harness-makers . 

Hatters . . . 

Horse  dealers . . . . 

Pavers . 

Peddlers . 

3 

167 

7 

2,  238 

Trimmers . 

Trunk-makers . 

Turners  . 

70 

9 

25 

5 

Carpenters . . 

Carriers . 

Carters . . 

5,  303 

20 

117 

Hosiers . 

Hucksters . . 

2  ■ 

25 

10 

4  ! 

Physicians . 

Piano-forte  makers . 

Undertakers . . . 

Carvers . 

Cattle  dealers . 

Clmlr-mnlctTH . . 

G 

33 

147 

21 

3 

47 

Hunters  . . . . 

Piano-tuners . . . . . 

Pilots . 

Plane-makers . . . 

3 

68 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . 

142 

29 

Chandlers . . . 

Clmremil  -hti  rtinrs 

Innkeepers . 

Planters . . 

Plasterers . . 

78 

333 

Warpers . . . 

2 

Cigar  •makers . 

Insurance  officers . 

9  j 

Plaster-figure  makers . ! 

3 

1  Watchmen . 

53 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers . 
Clerks . 

374 

3, 437 

1, 186 

Iron-founders . . 

8 

Platers . I 

Plumbers . [ 

13 

20 

Watch-makers . 

"Weavers . 

07 

T-nr.  n»JL.  1  "  " 

55 

Porters . . I 

64 

Well-diggers . . 

38 

Clock-makpvfl  . , 

‘ 

Potters . . . I 

31 

Wheelwrights . 

970 

Clothiers 

11 

Printers . r  „  _ 

406 

17 

73 

Whi  to  washers  . . 

517 

7 

Jewelers.  . . . . . 

55 

Prod  nr  ft  rlnrdiM'H 

Wine  and  lirjnor  dealers . 

34 

4 

Coffin-makers . 

Joiners . 

26  j 

Profe&uors . . 1 

Wood-corders. . . 

Collectors  .  „ . 

CollWa 

62 

•Judges . 

28  j 

Provision  dealers . 

Pniii  jailors 

5 

10  j 

7 

Wood-cutters . 

Wood  (Scalar  s . . 

107 

Commission  mci’chants . 

93 

Laborers . 

24,357 

Pump-makers . . . 

Wool  combers  and  carders . 

72 

Confectioners  . . . . 

Contractors . . . 

101 

99 

100 

23 

Wool  dealers  . . . . 

Woolen  manufacturers . 

.  u 

4 

Coopers . . . . 

463 

Lace  manufacturers. . . 

^  y 

Coppersmiths . 

25 

Laundresses  ................ 

1,037 

_ 

Curriers . . . 

5 

T  *  ^ 

-Rag-collectors . . . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown 

2, 104 

.Livery* stable  keepers ....... 

105 

Railroadmen  .  . . . 

2, 194 

Locksmiths . - . 

14 

25 

DagucrreotypistB . 

41 

Looking-glass  makers ....... 

3 

nnflniiffl  . . 

1 

215  887 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


WHITE. 


|  COUNTIES. 

Under  1, 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

! 

j  20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40nndnnaiu'5[), 

1 

i 

M. 

j  F. 

M. 

F. 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1  F‘ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

i  p’ 

M. 

1  I’ 

1 

1  Anderson . 

100 

HI 

SOS 

135 

530 

513 

479 

470 

390 

394 

009 

535 

434 

326 

281 

ISO 

3 

Angelina . 

5G 

S3 

281 

308 

300 

287 

240 

879 

153 

173 

331 

893 

233 

104 

109 

fll 

3 

AtaHco.ua . . 

28 

|  27 

120 

108 

116 

110 

99 

63 

75 

60 

154 

112 

111 

70 

59 

4i» 

4 

Austin . . 

545 

572 

451 

441 

344 

337 

310 

203 

600 

429 

524 

3.92 

335 

213 

5, 

Bamlorall . 

1  8 

33 

22 

3G 

36 

17 

26 

23 

9 

33 

31 

32 

17 

10 

13  i 

.6 

Bastrop . 

100 

i  84 

331 

358 

338 

274 

316 

853 

221 

213 

412 

357 

304 

230 

206 

m 

7 

Baylor,  (no  return) . , 

8 

Bee  .  * . 

20 

14 

03 

51 

06 

45 

56 

45 

30 

51 

84 

71 

58 

37 

41 

22 

9 

Bell . 

62 

78 

305 

884 

307 

265 

278 

230 

219 

208 

387 

293 

225 

168 

112 

1)9 

10 

Bexar  .  . . 

206 

821 

854 

858 

834 

917 

592 

671 

593 

647 

1, 514 

1, 179 

1,221 

765 

090 

430 

11 

Blanco,  (estimated) . 

12 

'Bosque . 

41 

80 

131 

139 

120 

127 

110 

104 

78 

80 

178 

1  144 

34.1 

94 

50 

34 

13 

Bowie . . . . . 

48 

39 

174 

165 

185 

1G9 

165 

144 

144 

121 

273 

197 

157 

103 

94 

70 

14 

Brazoria . 

44 

SB 

137 

183 

140 

117 

121 

102 

102 

91 

203 

151 

217 

123 

116 

55 

15 

Brazos . . . . 

31 

25 

135 

136 

112 

135 

181 

106 

67 

05 

220 

143 

133 

77 

64 

43 

16 

Brown . . . 

e 

4 

21 

21 

15 

20 

14 

11 

9 

16 

34 

25 

18 

5 

10 

a 

17 

Buchanan . 

2 

5 

•  12 

19 

13 

17 

15 

10 

G 

5 

29 

20 

15 

0 

7 

0 

18 

Burleson . . 

83 

GG 

880 

263 

881 

304 

871 

208 

196 

181 

357 

283 

23G 

183 

149 

104  ! 

19 

Burnet . 

53 

40 

219 

107 

210 

ICO 

105 

149 

120 

99 

179 

151 

133 

105 

95 

m  \ 

20 

Caldwell .  * . . 

G3 

53 

227 

213 

219 

216 

182 

181 

151 

130 

242 

9.23 

215 

351 

ISO 

73  | 

21 

Culhottn.... . . . 

41 

37 

119 

143 

151 

132 

81 

125 

100 

120 

274 

1G6 

254 

141 

150 

60  1 

22 

Comanche . 

9 

14 

51 

55 

53 

47 

43 

48 

42 

29 

61 

47 

41 

27 

24 

25  i 

23 

Cameron . 

8-1 

81 

300 

384 

346 

360 

313 

298 

223 

234 

837 

534 

575 

259 

320 

219  | 

24 

Cass  - ..... _ ..... _ 

103 

80 

334 

328 

445 

371 

357 

333 

291 

240 

476 

394 

283 

247 

210 

130  | 

25 

Chambers . . 

13 

19 

%) 

73 

77 

80 

75 

60 

51 

53 

95 

73 

61 

39 

40 

34  ! 

2G 

Cherokee . 

1G6 

170 

697 

631 

737 

723 

G32 

534 

498 

509 

728 

099 

505 

420 

303 

250  ! 

27 

Clay  .. . 

1 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

22 

O 

41 

6 

5 

Q 

o 

i! 

28 

Cullehan,  (no  return) . 

20 

Collin . 

157 

181 

567 

674 

634 

553- 

530 

467 

456 

883 

674 

496 

377 

301 

232  i 

30 

Coleman,  (no  return) . 

31 

Colorado . 

« 

S3 

285 

284 

30S 

315 

243 

219 

203 

218 

492 

331 

370 

202 

218 

3®  i 

32 

Comal . 

80 

65 

319 

SOS 

340 

282 

211 

234 

177 

136 

265 

250 

271 

195 

217 

ie  : 

33  ! 

C'onclio,  (no  return) . 

34  . 

Cook . . 

CD 

1  55 ; 

237 

j  234 

273 

259 

227 

220 

190  | 

213  j 

3*2  | 

200 

214 

156 

131 

91  | 

35  ; 

Coryell . 

50 

40 

19G 

I  178 

194 

20-4 

172 

145 

121  ] 

1  129 

222  | 

1G5  j 

154 

112 

!  84 

60  j 

3G  j 

Dallug . 

122  | 

94 

564 

|  519 

533 

625 

516  i 

479 

420  1 

421  1 

858 

5*37  j 

503 

358 

296 

204  j 

37 

Dawson . . . ..j 

4  j 

7 

11 

j  25  j 

12 

11 

7  ; 

4 

11  i 

3 

89 

30  j 

33 

13 

11 

£ 

38  1 

Demmit,  (uo  reiitrn) . 

! 

i . 

1 

1 

j 

39 

■  Denton . | 

86 

I  74 ! 

308 

j  33-1  | 

375 

j  374  . 

331 

341  1 

282  j 

279  j 

519 

385 

'  310 

231 

100 

137  j 

■?n  i 

De  Witt . - . 

70  | 

72  j 

276 

247 

250 

j  250 

229 

206 

!  183  j 

157  j 

314 

275 

'  258 

171 

1G5 

nw ! 

41 

Duval,  (no  return). , . | 

I  ■ 

43 

Eastland . . . ■ 

1  j 

i° 

5 

5 

|  8 

4 

0 

7 

*  12 

7 

6 

s 

5  | 

si 

43 

Edwards,  (no  return) . 1 

1 

1 

44 

Ellis . 1 

74  j 

75  I 

315 

v2G3 

330 

303 

200 

268 

237  | 

211  | 

4G3 

332 

270 

195 

104  j 

118  ] 

45 

El  Paso . | 

39  | 

33 

194 

155 

242 

I  179 

220 

154 

101 

181  j 

592 

370 

457 

218 

212 

129  |  • 

40 

Eiminal . , . 

o ! 

47 

Eratk . 

32 

49 

189 

191 

202 

177 

150 

153 

1  | 
133  I 

119  j 

229  j 

4 

190 

147 

112 

82 

52 

48 

Pulls . . 

34 

32 

141 

142 

148 

138  J 

132 

115 

119  | 

92 

190  | 

155 

145 

80 

75 

52 

49 

Fuimin . 

126 

•  117 

520 

504 

605 

[  606  | 

541 

485 

453  | 

415  j 

760 

600 

413 

350 

323 

227 

50 

Puyotto . 

154 

159  j 

593 

546 

598 

605 

489 

436 

408 

.  395  J 

732  i 

561 

567 

394 

359 

262 

51 

Fort  Bend . 

36 

24 

115 

127' 

140 

118 

109 

111 

96  1 

110 

270  j 

167  i 

207 

104 

93 

.59  j 

52 

Freestone  . . 

65 

60 

257 

208 

219 

257 

220 

190 

192 

200  1 

344 

259 

197 

ICO 

135 

■  90  j 

53 

Frio.. . . . 

1  . 

4 

3  | 

54 

Galveston . . 

120 

95 

400 

36G 

337 

392 

317 

329 

258 

321 

885 

600 

753 

453 

418 

231  1 

53 

Gillespie . . | 

73 

61 

247 

240 

270 

218 

109 

119 

95 

87 

215 

183 

214 

143 

123  j 

£0 ; 

5G 

Goliad . ’ . . 

58 

40 

167 

iso! 

209 

1G7 

102 

143 

129 

146 

248 

213 

170 

111 

120  j 

79  j 

57 

Gonzales . . 

80 

63 

303 

33G  1 

410 

345 

341 

289 

258 

205 

538 

353 

317 

226 

123 

58 

Grayson . 

100 

118 

496 

477 

560 

513 

502 

463 

378 

363 

781 

504 

427 

320 

ES3  j 

.  290  | 

50 

Grimes . . . . 

100 

92  j 

345 

323 

353 

313 

347 

2S3 

258 

230 

533 

375 

354 

209 

231 

120  j- 

GO 

Guadalupe . . 

64 

74 

307 

296 

278 

275 

224 

247 

1G4 

174 

312 

276 

247 

195 

177  j 

09i 

61 

Hamilton . 

6 

8 

36 

41 

40 

3C 

29 

30 

22 

30 

55 

35 

29 

19 

13 

11  j  - 

62 

Hardeman,  (no  return) . 

1 

j 

I 

63 

Hardin . . . . 

19 

26  1 

88 

87 

113 

81 

90 

62 

CO 

64 

119 

89 

75 

42 

•  40  j 

3fli 

64 

Harris. . . ! 

63 

80  1 

428 

452 

412 

376 

408 

361 

324 

356 

974 

577  • 

669 

411 

4CS  1 

238  ‘ 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE — C  ont  inucii. 


Under  1. 

1  and  under  0. 

5  and  under  10, 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30, 

30  and  under  40, 

40  mill  nnilt>r  00.1 

o\f. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

r.r. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

St. 

P. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

AT, 

F.  . 

i 

i 

*133 

Throckmorton . 

3 

3 

9 

8 

8 

1  11 

5 

14 

4 

3 

19 

u 

9 

5 

G 

9 

134 

Titus . 

130 

120 

553 

400 

615 

538 

507 

462 

425 

390 

715 

618 

445 

323 

251 

191 

125 

Trnvls . 

85 

6G 

351 

326 

357 

335 

291 

331 

208 

220 

483 

376 

390 

28fi 

251 

178 

130 

Trinity . 

07 

50 

208 

241 

300 

291 

245 

240 

173 

193 

318 

266 

200 

164 

120 

92 

137 

Tyler. : . 

74 

53 

278 

239 

300 

209 

255 

260 

157 

170 

296 

263 

163 

167 

152 

95 

138 

Upshur . . . 

130 

1 18 

558 

522 

503 

503 

448 

433 

350 

333 

705 

571 

152 

322 

256 

ire 

139 

Uvalde . 

9 

9 

37 

30 

24 

33 

21 

17 

25 

25 

05 

'40 

54 

14 

18 

8 

140 

Tan  Znndt . 

71 

80 

250 

244 

200 

323 

232 

212 

211 

190 

329 

280 

221 

164 

112 

93 

141 

Victoria . 

43 

43 

m 

181 

191 

190 

151 

156 

112 

149 

289 

219 

238 

160 

161 

89 

142 

i  'Walker . * . 

73 

74 

307 

259 

293 

267 

270 

255 

223 

207 

517 

317 

318 

180 

163 

101 

143 

Washington . .... 

j  106 

113  . 

486 

466 

033 

481 

486  | 

455 

3G9 

390 

815  , 

554 

051 

387 

!  369 

227 

144 

SVobb . 

l  4 

5 

11.1 

87 

8G 

SO 

84 

72 

70 

62  ! 

17! 

143  | 

|  114 

70 

!  49 

1  .40 

145 

|  Wharton . 

1  8  ' 

22 

47 

30 

35 

33 

31 

38 

100 

67  i 

64 

31 

1  48 

1  21 

140 

William. son . 

65 

43 

294 

1 

292 

388 

310 

181 

192 

327 

I 

265  | 

!  235 

180 

156 

i  83 

147 

Wise . . 

59 

'  66 

239 

223 

205 

233* 

207 

203 

137 

157 

307 

251 

|  200 

156 

102 

1  Of 

148 

Wood . . 

73 

1  67 

273 

315 

328 

313 

288 

|  275  , 

240 

210 

363  | 

320 

I  253 

185 

1  139 

!  103 

149 

Young . . . . 

12 

10 

34 

40 

31 

47 

28 

27  ' 

21 

23 

09 

40 

!  44 

23 

!  17 

8 

100 

j  Zapata . . 

112 

95 

81 

88 

99 

60 

63 

83  : 

,114 

107 

85 

54 

|  38 

43 

j  '  46 

35 

151 

Zavolu . - . I 

1 

1 

2  j 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3  ! 

2 

2  j 

4 

1 

3 

Tidal . 1 

7,383 

6, 1176 

30, 001 

29,263 

32,078 

30,080 

1 

27, 257  . 

S3, 050 

21, 051 

21,  372 

43,  660 

32,  D76 

20,715 

20,  571 

1  17,822 

11,  S59 

FREE  COLORED. 


...... .1: 

2 

i 

i 

1 

2 

2 

Pprftr 

'2 

r} 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

X 

1 

1 

8 

1 

... 

l 

. i 

1 

1 

Fflrrifl 

2 

Hmhwn 

1 

0 

i 

r 

n 

1 

i! 

0 

0 

n 

a 

1 

2 

Jefferson . . 

3 

1 

■o 

o 

1  i 

x 

X  j 

3 

T.ftrrmi*  _  T  „  . 

2 

1 

2  ' 

i 

* 

* 

x 

i 

Liberty  . . . _ . 

; . i 

2 

1 

x 

1  1 

2  | 

i  i 

A  1 

J 

i 

M e.T,pn  ^  fin ,  - 

1 

1  ' 

3 

1 

1 

. ! 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

2  i 

Afavsi’ic 

0 

| 

1  '■ 

4 

1 

i 

•» 

M?!nn  ..... 

| 

. 

1 1 

1 

1 

Nacogdoches. . . . . . 

1  j 

1 

Nueces _  . . 

1 

Ornrigft  _ 

: 

i 

‘ 

i 

1  3 

*  * 

3 

x 

1 

polk . 

3  i 

3 ! 

!  '  •  ! 

0 1 

° 

l 

Presidio . . 

~ 

3  I 

. I . 

l  | 

Red  Elver . . . . 

"”T 

1 

\  2 

L 

. ! 

Eefugio . . . . 

i  i 

2 

i 

1  ' 

1 

1  j 

Busk . 

. i . 

1  .  i . 

1 
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FREE  COLORED — Continued. 


50  and  under  GO, 

GO  and  under  70,  j 

70  and  under  80. 

j  80  and  under  90. : 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Ago  unka'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M.  | 

F, 

M.  |  F.  j 

M. 

F. 

F.  ; 

M,  ■ 

1  F. 

M. 

'  F. 

it 

F. 

H. 

F. 

1 

2 

1  | 
8  ! 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

13 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

a 

Titus . . 

1 

5 

Trinity 

1 

VnnZlWilt.  ., - 

Victoria . . 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

"Wi^n 

1 

1 

9 

8  °  7i 

S 

a  j . 

2 

1 

1 

181 

17*1 

355 

SLAVE. 


21 

A„1 

10 

4 

3 

Anmil|nil 

3 

1 

1 

107 

Atascosa . 

51 

33 

33 

3 

0 

r) 

1 

Bee . . 

11 

Bell . 

15 

rp 

37 

D 

10 

o 

Bowie . 

* 

- 

0 

0 

5, 110 

14 

0 

23 

r 

0 

0 

„ 

Caldwell  . . . 

14 

o 

* 

28 

0 

1 

7 

Cameron . 

3 

1 

3 

1 

259 

. ;  ■  * 

26 

30 

0 

15 

Q 

n 

1 

401 

550  ' 

1,  017 

Collin . ... 

GO 

42 

14 

30 

4 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3,  819 
G8 

1, 740  , 
105 

3, 539 
193 

Colorado . 

Comal . 

o 

t  '' 

1 

x 

175 

194 

309 

Cook . . 

3 

J 

i  : 

145 

101 

306 

Coryell . 

17 

13 

fi 

«i 

Gi 

2 

1  | 

5  , 

2 

1 

1 

613 

U5 

561 

330 

1, 074 
231 

Dallas . 

Denton....... .... 

28  : 

24 

i  X2 

2 

I 

788 

85.5 

1, 043 

Do  WM...?...... 

Xfj  1 

14 

4 

g 

3 

o 

1 

545 

559 

1, 104 

Ellis . 

X 

7 

8 

IS 

El  Fuao . 

f> 

x 

52 

GO 

118 

EratU . 

°0 

0~ 

ii 

3 

3 

1 

1 

J 

879 

837 

1,710 

Fulls . 

3G 

10 

834 

887 

1, 721 

. 

j 

* 

Or 

J 

3 

n 

1 

1 

1, 822 

1, 9G4 

3,  780 

83 

fili 

46 

39 

' 

4 

x 

1 

2, 133 

1,  994 

4, 127 

Fort  Bend . 

77 

71 

23 

22 

2 

o 

2 

1,739 

X,  874 

3,013 

Freestone  ........ 

* 

~ 

Frio . 

2G 

28 

31 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

093 

827 

1,520 

Galveston . . 

s 

JO 

~ 

i 

o 

x 

850 

898 

1,748 

Guadalupe . 

x 

~ 

17 

1G 

33 

Gillespie . . 

10 

7 

3 

1 

3G9’ 

474 

843 

Goliad . 

V 

43 

25 

x 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1,005 

1, 5G3 

3, 1G8 

Gonzales  ......... 

13 

18 

7 

G 

x 

2 

1 

1 

G48 

Gil 

1, 292  • 

|  Grayson . ...j 

87 

*17 

38 

3 

2 

3 

2,  811 

2,  (127 

5,  408 

I  Grimes . j 
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SL  AVIS — Continued . 


50  utid  under  GO. 

CO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  an  d  tnidor  lOQ. 

Above  100. 

Ago  unkn'ti 

Total. 

l  Aggregate, 

COUNTIES, 

31. 

P. 

M. 

I  F’ 

M. 

1<\ 

m. 

P. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

P. 

u. 

P. 

ar. 

p. 

x 

88 

1, 011 
4,462 

103 
1,042 
4, 322 

191 

2,053 

8,784 

797 

1,110 

43 

131 

■  55 

13 

GG. 

3 

3 

20 

21 

16 

8 

8 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

13 

14 

2 

381 

410 

580 

is 

530 

5 

19 

47 

2 

320 

330 

029 
1, 405 

G50 

990 

2,819 

17 

34 

... .  i  ... 

30 

19 

r 

17 

18 

2 

!  t 

14 

19 

20 

27 

3 

8 

I  ^ 

m 

1,194 
1,  Oil 

10 

10 

790 

158 

252 

821 

151 

2G1 

513  | 

5 

o 

!  i 

246 

287 

533  ' 

1 

!  •  1 

41 

19 

7 

3,448 

1,  385 

2,633 

1  3 

1G 

" 

14 

12 

17 

6 

o 

1, 345 

1,275 

2, 620 

Tf»nn 

21 

l 

w 

T  n„.Hy 

Ul 

12 

2 

5G2 

4> 

46 

65 

o 

23 

54 

S3 

34 

13 

34 

1G 

3 

1, 173 

675 

17 

1 

r  : 

' 

8  1 

: 

18 

Mason . . . 

50  1 

3G 

2D  | 

or 

6 

1,  085 

2,107 

1 

Matagorda .  ...... 

Mavci'ic .......... 

2 

x 

53 

53 

10G  , 

Medina ........... 

1 

O'J 

4 

4 

n 

744 

798 

'  20 

1,  543 

Milam . 

15 

35 

Montague . - . 

54 

41 

44 

38 

28 

17 

21 

■  38 

80 

4 

(J 

1 

!  1, 440 

'  1,371 

3, 811 
3, 359 

Montgomery . 

Nacogdoches . 

1 

1,  381 

3,173 

939 

503 

13 

3 

951 

510 

1,890 

Navarro . . 

19 

G 

y 

34 

x 

O 

1  ' 

1, 013 

Newton . 

3 

x 

2 

x 

1 

88 

123 

216 

Nueces . 

2 

3 

2 

201 

191 

392 

Orange . . 

1 

1 

62 

G3 

130 

Palo  Pinto . 

44 

4 

77 

38 

3 

57 

13 

15 

1 

25 

9 

7 

1 

1, 492 

1, 566 
121 
2,107 

3,053 

222 

Panola . . 

101 

2,091 

Parker . 

39 

14 

ii 

1  | 

2 

4,198 

Polk . 

1 

3 

4 

Presidio . 

40 

2 

S7 

82 

4 

38 

50 

4 

23 

4 

13 

2 

5 

8 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1,508 

119 

1,531 
115 
1, 108 

3,  039 
231 

Rod  River.  - . . 

Refugio  . 

SO 

Ci 

19 

28 

7 

32 

11 

11 

1 

14 

26 

7 

14 

2 

12 

1 

1 

13 

2 

x 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1, 150 
3,  0SG 

2,258 

0,132 

1,150 

1,717 

Robertson . . . 

2  j 
4 

1 

x 

1  i 

3,  040 

Rusk . 

1 

j 

584 

830 

500' 

Sabine  — .  — . . 

887 

San  Augustine..-. 

x 

45 

50 

95 

San  Patricio - 

8 

1 

44 

45 

89 

San.  Salni . 

7 

9 

Shackleford . 

18 

68 

10 

70 

_ 

13 

26 

2 

11 

1 

11 

1 

.  1 

1 

727 

9,433 

749 

1,476 

Slielby . 

28 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2, 549 

4,982 

Smith . . . 

1 

6 

G 

Starr . . 

_ I... 

410 

440 

850 

;  Tarrant,  (estlra'd). 

21) 

56 

8 

1G 

50 

33 

G2 

10 

11 

40 

10 

29 

1 

6 

7 

1 

4 

3,207 
l,  572 

1,231 

2,438 

Titus . 

11 

1 

1, 5G4 

3,13G 

Travis . 

0 

i 

491 

4G8 

959  ' 

Trinity . 

8 

20 

3 

7 

J 

1 

4 

577 

571 

1, 148 

Tyler . 

17 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1, 891 

1,  903 
14 

3,794 

27 

Upshur . . . . . 

13 

Uvalde . 

49 

50 

51 


51 

55 

50 

57 


59 

m 

ci 

63 

63 

04 

Ga 

GG 

G7 

G8 

G9 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
7li 

77 

78 
70 

60 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 
88. 

89 

90 

91 
93 

93 

94 
05 
9G 
07 
08 
DO 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 
10G 

107 

108 
m 
ua 

in¬ 

ns. 

113 

114 


61 


8  8 
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SLAVE — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  aud  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

' . 

10  nil  J  under  50.  j 

H. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

nr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

U.  j  F. 

31. 

F. 

115 

YanZaudt . 

ID 

rj 

24 

27 

19 

15 

25 

18 

8 

17 

47 

44 

10  j  ID 

9 

3 

IIS 

Victoria . 

19 

17 

92 

10G 

10G 

101 

85 

89 

104 

01 

133 

121 

75  j  73 

51 

61 

L17 

■Walker . 

« 

56 

312 

30G 

318 

310 

315 

252 

248 

254 

419 

410 

210  210 

119 

142 

118 

Washington - - - ; 

141 

212 

086 

GOG 

492 

523 

510 

420 

458 

451 

919 

830 

530  J  .  440 

21G 

m 

119 

Wharton. . 

28 

38 

123 

105 

175 

180 

220 

198 

173 

121 

287 

315 

199  j  170 

98 

G3 

ISO 

William  bob--.. . 

G 

7 

88 

01 

73 

71 

65 

6G 

50 

03 

83 

81 

43  j  51 

17 

30 

121 

Wise . 

5 

ii 

9 

u 

•  ii 

15 

H 

10  | 

12  | 

8 

3 

13 

3  j  9 

3 

122 

Wood . 

18 

JJ3 

74 

GO 

0G 

91 

eo , 

78 

53  j 

G3 

88 

98 

53  |  53 

23  j 

!  23 

123 

Young . 

1 

1 

5  i 

4  | 

5 

7 

! 

10 

4 

G 

1 

9 

0 

7  |  7  j 

4 

4 

Total . . 

2, 778 

2, 853 

13,030 

13,330 

13,090 

13,727 

12,  GS3 

12,090 

10,796  j 

11, 576 

17,778  j 

17, 285 

1  « 

1  9, 901  i  10,  008  j 

5,512 

5,753 

AGGEEGATE. 


Whites . 

7,  383  j 

6,976 

30, 591  ; 

29,263 

32,078  | 

30,589 

27,257 

25, 656 

i 

31, 631 

21,372 

43,660  j 

1 

32,976 

' 

20,715 

20,571 

17,822 

11,  631 ! 

| 

Total  free  colored  - .... - 

7 

2 

29 

2d 

27 

26 

23  ' 

19 

17 

18 

22 

33 

29 

21 

9 

13! 

Slaves . 

2,778 

2, 853 

13,000 

13,  336 

13,  G90 

13,727 

12,  G83 

13,099 

10,706 

11, 57C 

17,778 

17, 285 

9,901 

10,  003  : 

5,512 

5,758  ] 

Slaves,  (estimated) ........ 

Total  Indians . 

5 

6  | 

33 

27  j 

23 

19  | 

16  i 

18 

13  | 

24 

42 

37 

35 

26  ! 

2? 

;  21  j 

Aggregate . 

10, 173 

1  9,837  j 

1  1 

43, 743  | 

42,650 

45,820 

44.3G1  | 

39,979  . 

37, 792 

'  32,47?  j 

32, 990 

61,502 

50,331 

39, 680  j 

30,  625 

23, 379 

17, 631  j 
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SLAVE— Continued. 


50  and  under  GO. 

GO  and  under  TO. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Agounkn'n. 

Total. 

COUNTIES. 

110 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

X 

ao 

07 

103 

58 

7 

7 

23 

58 

80 

54 

12 

2 

11 

40 

44 

31 

8 

3 

2 

17 

7 

1 

304 

710 
2,107 
4,  019 
1, 40G 
440 

57 

502 

49 

158 

G97 
2,028 
3, 922 
1,328 
451 

71 

503 

43 

332 
1,413 
4, 135 
7,941 
2,734 
891 

128 

1,005 

92 

9 

23 

59 

17 

6 

1 

1 

l  j 

4 

3 

G 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Washington 

W^nrfon  . 

Williamson ..  .. .. 

i 

Wise . 

11 

1 

U 

1 

G 

1 

1 

1 

Vrtm,c 

2,  717 

2,528 

1, 272 

1, 156 

330 

3GG 

110 

95 

30 

46 

22 

30 

18 

22 

91, 189 

91,377 

182,000 

INDIAN. 


1 

1 

1 

17 

.  1 

12 

29 

1 

2 

G 

19G 

1 

G 

2 

G 

3 

148 

3 

3 

93 

3 

103 

1 

4 

Ellis . 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Falla . . 

5 

2 

70 

• 

Hidalgo . . . 

1 

1  1 
78 

3 

Hopkins . . . 

McLennan . ...... 

3 

2 

1 

| 

Refugio  _ _ _ _ 

Washington ...... 

JO 

6 

■ 

4 

2 

1 

1 

212 

191 

403 

AGGREGATE. 


0,  093 

G,  414 

4, 079 

2,730 

1, 000 

748 

171 

141 

24 

21 

6 

G 

1 

140 

GG 

220,170 

189, 368 

414, 538 

Wliltos . 

|  1 

I 

3,415 

2,938 

G,  353 

Whites,  (cBtlmatecl) 

2 

228,585 

192,306 

420,  891 

181 

'  174 

355 

3 

2, 717 

2,523 

1,272 

1,156 

330 

360 

116 

95 

30 

4G 

30 

18 

22 

90,733 

90,880 

181,  618 

Slaves . 

4 

456 

492 

918 

Slaves,  (estimated) 

5 

* 

"1  | 

91, 189 

1  91,377 

182, 5GG 

10 

(J 

5 

4 

1  J 

212 

191 

403 

Total  Indians . 

G 

i 

12,320 

8,954 

:  5, 3G3 

3,807 

1,332 

1, 118 

288 

239  I 

64 

07 

29 

37 

158 

S3 

320,107 

284,048 

604, 215 
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Table  No.  2. — POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


SLATE. 

WHITE. 

FREE 

COLORED. 

COUNTIES. 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATT 

-O. 

% 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

if. 

F.  Total. 

1 

X. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

2 

1 

bi 

*7 

Angelina . . . 

1, 811 

1,734 

3,575 

G 

4  10 

3,585 

282 

291 

573 

54 

59 

•  113 

666 

4,271 

3,  387 

2, 838 

3,898 

Ban  do  mil . 

218 

1C9 

387 

387 

3 

6 

9 

1 

2 

3 

12 

3113 

2,392 

2, 023 

1,209 

Otf» 

Bell . 

2,001 

1,733 

3,794 

3, 794 

456 

414 

870 

73 

62 

135 

1,005 

4, 799 

Bexar . 

7,013 

0,044 

13, 057 

2  2 

13, 039 

508 

523 

1,036 

162 

197 

359 

1,395 

34,451 

043 

Bowie . . 

1,332 

1,069 

3,401 

i 

2,401 

1,148 

1, 159 

2,307 

155 

189 

344 

2,651 

5,052 

Brazoria . 

1, 190 

837 

2,027 

.  a 

.  6 

2, 033 

2,512 

2,235 

4, 747 

147 

*  210 

363 

5,110 

7,143 

941 

772 

1, 713 

1, 713 

526 

2,770 

Burleson . 

2,003 

1,677 

3,080 

. 

3,  G80 

794 

737 

1,531 

240 

233 

472 

2,003 

5,683 

Caldwell . . 

1,540 

1,330 

2,870 

1 

. 

2,871 

725 

088 

1,413 

75 

122 

197 

1,610 

4,481 

Callioun . . . . 

1,258 

970 

2,228 

2,223 

109 

144 

253 

75 

86 

.161 

411 

2,612 

Cameron . 

3,33d 

3, 031 

5,935 

28 

38  00 

.  0,021 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

7 

6,028 

Chambers . . 

532 

4G3 

995 

995 

212 

209 

421 

42 

50 

02 

513 

1,SM 

Cherokee . . 

4,023 

4, 221 

8,849 

2 

1  3 

8.852 

1, 308 

1,398 

2,7 0C 

275 

265 

510 

3,216 

Cluy . 

85 

lto 

Collin....'. . 

4, 37(5 

3,841 

'  3,317 

j  8, 217 

348 

350 

098 

143 

200 

310 

1,017 

Colorado . 

2,398 

2,928 

4,326  , 

. 

1  4,320 

1,696 

1,613 

3,309 

1  123 

127 

250 

3,559 

7,ra» 

Comal . . . 

2,073 

1,765 

1  3, 837 

3, 837 

61 

72 

133 

1  27 

33 

60 

193 

4,03d 

Concho,  (no  return) . 

Cook . . 

1, 799 

1,592 

3,391 

3, 391 

142 

155 

297 

33 

39 

72 

369 

3,763 

Coryell . 

1,  274 

[  i  Ogg 

2, 3C0 

306 

396 

2,665 

Dallas, . 

4,135 

3, 45G 

7  591 

«JUU 

7, 591 

mo 

408 

4*>3 

831 

105 

1  138 

213 

1,074 

8,665 

Dawson . 

185 

96 

281 

281 

C$1 

flnfiffli 

109 

17 

1  35 

5° 

231 

5,031 

Do  Witt . 

Denim  it,  (nn  return) _ 

1, 888 

1,577 

3.4G5 

3, 4G5 

98 

673 

101 

737 

1, 410 

115 

118 

233 

1,643 

5,103 

1 

l 

50 

43 

99 

l 

1 

99 

'  1 

'  1 

Edwards  (no  return) 

EHls  --  . .  .  ... 

2  803 

1  877 

4  14*> 

4,142 

506 

1  0°6 

39 

39 

78 

1, 104 

5,210 

El  Paso . 

2, 390 
28 

1,632 

15 

4,  022 
43 

6  J 

8  14 

4,036 

43 

4 

4 

8 

3 

4  J 

7 

15 

4,  W1 
43 

TPuflfV 

1,222 

1,  085 

2  307 

1 

2  307 

43 

58 

101 

g 

8  1 

17  ; 

118 

2,425 

Falla . . . 

1,051 
4, 012 

845 

1,896 

2 

.  2 

1,898 

819 

757 

1,576 

60 

80 

148 

MO 

284 

1,716 

1, 721 

3,  CD 
9,217 

Fayette . 

4, 232 

3,576 

7,808 

4 

C  10 

7,818 

1,582 

1,702 

3,284 

240 

262 

502 

3,786 

11,604 

Fort  Bencl . . . . 

1, 143 

864 

2,007 

7 

2  9 

2,016 

1,879 

1,663 

3,&2 

254 

331 

585 

4,127 

6, 143 

Freestone . 

Frio 

1,743 

1,520 

3, 2G8 

3,268 

1, 511 

1,631 

3,142 

228 

243 

471 

3,613 

6,  tel 
42 

Galveston . . 

3, 75G 

2,951 

6,707 

1 

1  2 

6,709 

556 

628  ! 

1, 184 

137 

199 

330 

1,520 

8,229 

1, 477 

2  703 

2, 703 

14 

10 

24 

3 

G 

9 

33 

2,730 

Goliad . . 

1, 387 

1, 226 

1, 154 

0  54i 

2,541 

368 

474 

842 

1 

1 

843 

3,m 

Gonzales . „ . 

2,759 

2,132 

4,891 

i 

4,891 

1,4.23 

1,355 

2,778 

182 

208 

390 

3,163 

s,m 

Grayson . .. . . . 

3,733 

3,160 

6,892 

6,892 

489 

430 

9J9 

159 

214 

373 

J,  292 

8, 184 

Grimes.— . . . 

2,724 

2,114 

4, 838 

1 

.  1 

4,839 

2,490 

2,311  | 

4,801 

351 

316 

667 

5,4G3 

10.307 

Guudalnpo . 

1,930 

1,759 

3,689 

5 

2  7 

3,696 

714 

714  j 

1, 428 

136 

184 

320 

1,743 

5,444 

Hamilton . . . 

245 

218 

463 

463 

10 

“1 

20 

1 

5 

6 

26 

Hardin . 

640 

516 

1, 162 

1,162 

72 

95  j 

167 

16 

8 

24 

'  191 

1,3a 

Harris . J 

3,976 

3,032 

7,008 

3  i 

7  9 

7,017 

820 

827  * 

1, 647 

191 

215 

406 

2,053 

i.KB 
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M.  P.  Total. 


P.  Total. 


SI.  Ji\  Total. 


3,479 

4G5 

514 

979 

05 

”4 

137 

15 

34 

3, 003 

3,003 

307 

317 

624 

13 

13 

26 

3,633 

6,755 

393 

458 

851 

68 

71 

139 

990 

7, 745 

5,239 

1, 214 

1,200 

2, 414 

200 

205 

8,  058 

C,  053 

216 

221 

437 

63 

77 

110 

6,630 

950 

17 

30 

47 

1 

3 

1,000 

Jackson  . 

795 

001 

1,300 

10 

12 

22 

1,418 

528 

512 

1,040 

79 

75 

151 

1,194 

2,612 

1,111 

2,426 

697 

744 

1, 441 

93 

77 

170 

1,611 

4,037 

Jefferson . . . 

981 

703 

1,G84 

1 

1 

2 

1,086 

130 

138 

268 

28 

13 

4i 

309 

1, 995 

1,764 

3,793 

3,793 

189 

188 

63 

73 

136 

513 

4,  303 

2, 171 

1,802 

3,403 

211 

233 

444 

35 

54 

80 

533 

3, 936 

240 

585 

12 

10 

10 

20 

634 

30 

16 

40 

7 

15 

01 

i 

01 

i 

Lamar . 

3,805 

3, 429 

7, 294 

5 

4 

9 

7,303 

1, 193 

1, 107 

2,300 

255 

278 

533 

2,833 

10, 136 

LamjMtsatf . 

486 

388 

874 

1 

1 

875 

53 

59 

112 

20 

21 

41 

153 

1, 028 

1, 606 

40 

1,707 

5,945 

1,177 

1,129 

2,306 

163 

14G 

314 

2, 620 

0, 78  L 

Liberty . 

1, 155 

947 

2,102 

3 

5 

8 

2,110 

453 

420 

873 

118 

88 

206 

1, 079 

3, 189 

Limestone . .. . 

1,801 

1, 603 

3,464 

1 

1 

3,465 

456 

498 

954 

54 

04 

118 

1,073 

4, 537 

Live  Oak . 

291 

508 

40 

28 

08 

6 

11 

17 

85 

593 

1,047 

1,047 

10 

20 

30 

13 

11 

24 

Si 

1, 101 

McLennan  . 

2, 137 

1, 665 

3,802 

7 

2 

9 

3,811 

1,033 

964 

1, 997 

191 

207 

338 

2,395 

6,  206 

1,563 

260 

300 

560 

66 

40 

115 

675 

2,  238 

Marion . . . 

1,109 

831 

1.9G0 

1, 960 

929 

991 

1, 920 

42 

97 

2,017 

3,  977 

Mas  ou _ _ _ ■ 

359 

247 

GOO 

3 

3 

<r 

612 

2 

.  7 

D 

2 

7 

9 

18 

630 

Matagorda  - . . . ^ 

756 

591 

1, 347 

1, 347 

DG1 

916 

1,877 

124 

10G 

230 

2,107 

3, 454 

Mavei-if*  , _ 

434 

270 

12 

si 

723 

1 

1 

1 

72G 

Medina _ _ , _ 

928 

804 

1,732 

1,732 

36 

39 

17 

1  14 

31 

106 

1,838 

Milam . . . 1 

1, 952 

1,  C80 

3, 632 

1 

1 

3,633 

632 

701 

1,333 

112 

97 

209 

1, 542 

5, 175 

Montague . ...J 

424 

390 

814 

814. 

11 

18 

29 

4 

2 

6 

35 

841) 

M  fjiitgomcvy . ' 

1, 443 

1,225 

2,668 

2,668 

1, 314  j 

1,218 

2,562 

126 

123 

249 

2,811 

5, 479 

Nacogdoches.. . 1 

3,233 

2.697 

5,930 

i 

2 

3 

5,933 

1,024 

1,007 

2,031 

157 

171 

328 

2,359 

'  8,292 

Knvflft’O 

2  233 

1, 872 

4, 105 

1 

4, 106 

802  ; 

149 

178 

327 

1, 890 

5,996 

New  ton  . . 

1,  095 

1,  011 

2,106 

2, 106 

400 

378 

778 

110 

125 

235 

1,013 

3, 119 

Nueces . . . . . . 1 

1,521 

1, 168 

2,689 

1 

!  l 

2,690 

(53 

93 

156 

35 

GO 

21G 

2,906 

Orange . . 

869 

626 

1, 495 

15 

1  14 

29 

1, 524 

151  | 

141 

292 

50 

50 

100 

3D2 

1,916 

Palo  Plata . 

750 

644 

1, 394 

1, 394 

47  I 

49 

96 

15 

19  1 

34 

130 

1, 524 

Panola . . 

2,899 

2, 518 

5  417 

5, 417 

1,  289 

1,323 

2,612 

203 

243 

446 

3, 058 

8, 475 

Parker . . . . 

2, 134 

1, 857 

3, 991 

3, 991 

I  74 

83 

157 

27 

38 

65 

222 

4,lSl3 

Polk . 

2,178 

1, 920 

4,098 

1 

3 

4 

4,102 

1,853 

1, 815 

3,068 

238 

293 

530 

4, 198 

8,300 

Presidio . 

436 

138 

574 

2 

2 

576 

2 

o 

1 

1 

2 

4 

580 

Red  River . 

2,929 

2, 562 

5, 191 

2 

3 

5 

5,496 

1, 275 

1,246 

2, 521 

233 

285 

518 

3,039 

8,535 

Refugio . . 

763 

597 

1, 360 

3 

3 

6 

1,366 

105 

97 

202 

14 

18 

32 

234 

1, 600 

Roii  erf  gnu _  .. 

1  490 

■  1, 249 

2,739 

2,739 

♦1,050 

989 

2, 03D 

100 

119 

219 

2,258 

4, 997 

1 

Rusk  - . 

5,198 

4,472 

9,670 

1 

1 

9,671 

2,789 

2,713 

5,502 

297 

333 

030  | 

6, 132 

15,803 

finl line  -- 

841 

759 

1, 600 

1,600 

537 

509 

1,046 

47 

57 

101  | 

1, 150 

2, 750 

Ran  Augustine . . 

1,255 

1, 123 

2,377 

2,377 

.  750 

801 

1,551 

80 

8G 

166  ] 

1,717 

4,  094 

San  Piitrieio . . . . 

295 

230 

525 

525 

35 

34 

G9 

10 

16 

26 

95 

620 

San.  Saba. _ _ _ 

427 

397 

824 

824 

38 

40 

73 

6 

5 

11 

89 

913 

.  _ 

35 

35 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

9 

44 

Shelby  . . . . 

2,001 

1,824 

3,885 

1 

1 

3,886 

612 

624 

l,  236 

115 

125 

240 

1, 476 

5, 362 

Smith . 

4,459 

3, 949 

8,408 

2 

2 

8,410 

2,327 

2,408 

4, 735 

106 

141 

247 

4,  982 

13,392 

Starr-. . . . . . 

1, 380 

1,  ois 

2,396 

2 

2 

4 

2,400 

6  : 

0  ! 

6 

2,406 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOK  AND  CONDITION— Continued. 


SLAT! 

S. 

WHITE. 

FREE 

COUNTIES- 

COLORED. 

BLACK. 

IULATTO 

| 

£ 

a 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Total. 

*3 

£ 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

& 

1 

~ 

1 

^  0  '  ^  ? 

324 

Titus 

7,210 

974 

1, 00*2 

1, 970 

233 

229 

4G2 

0,1KB 

Tm  rj9 

2,  G70 

2,201 

4, 931 

8 

5 

13 

4. 944 

1,263 

1, 241 

2, 504 

309 

323 

632 

3, 1!JG 

8,080 

rP  t  U 

1 

n'vhJ 

4, 025 

3,713 

3, 138 

0,851 

C,  851 

1,5SG 

1,610 

3, 205 

303 

284 

589 

3,794 

10,615 

Uvalde 

290 

189 

479 

479 

9 

14 

23 

4 

4 

27 

Van  Zandt 

1, 797 

1,  G5G 

3,453 

0 

1  3, 455 

150 

138 

288 

14 

'  20 

34  , 

322 

3,777 

Victoria 

1,490 

1  207 

2, 757 

2,758 

524 

4G6 

990 

192  i 

f  231 

423 

1,413 

4,171 

Walker 

2,302  1 

1, 754 

4,050 

. 

4,056 

|  1, 870 

1, 778 

3, 648 

237 

250 

487 

4, 135 

8,191 

"Washi^p^n  -  --  --| 

3,992 

3,279 

7, 271 

o 

3 

7,274 

3,553 

3, 196 

6, 740 

466  1 

726 

1,192  ] 

7,941 

15,213 

Well) . 

7G2 

G35 

1, 397 

1,397 

1  1,397 

Wharton 

3GD 

277 

G4C 

' 

640 

1,219 

1, 10G 

2, 325 

187  j 

409 

,  2, 73  4 

3,380 

"Wi  Ilia  mBon 

1, 6S3 

3,  G38 

3,638 

334 

330 

664 

106 

121  j 

227 

ecu 

4,529 

|  j  ggy 

1  432 

3,031 

i  , 

1 

y  032 

43 

5G 

99 

14 

15 

29 

128 

|  3,  ICO 

Wood 

2  098 

1  1, 805 

3,9G3 

l 

3.9G3 

408 

394 

822 

74 

109 

183 

1,005 

4,!IG3 

270 

230 

500 

i 

500 

49 

43 

.92 

592 

Zapata . 

G65 

583  j 

1,248 

1 

1,248 

I 

i 

1,218 

Zayola . 

16 

10  , 

26 

20 

1 . i 

i 

i _ 

56 

Total 

228, 797 

192, 497 

421, 294 

355 

421, 619 

79,412 

J  78, 1G7 

157, 579 

11, 777 

13, 210 

2-1, 987 

188, BOG 

004,213 

Note. _ 403  Indians  included  in  white  population.  Of  tlic  freo  colored  population  145  are  male  and  128  female  mulattoes.  Counties  of  Blanco  and  Tarrant  estimated. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 
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Table  No.  S.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &o, — Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWN'S,  SeC. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

PllKE  COLORED. 

i 

§ 

SLAVE, 

f 

1 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

4,102 

3, 541 

7, 648 

7,  613 

ac7 

325 

592 

8,  235 

FJ  Pnpn 

Situ  Jacinto  *  -  . 

TTnvrS’ 

511 

1'b11 

Stalin . . _ _ ! 

(runflnlnpp. _ _ 

G17 

108 

131 

239 

856 

Sitcorro  ... . . . * 

Ei  PilRO _ _ j 

753 

753 

•Stepkeusvillo - _ ' 

Erntb . . . . . ! 

73 

47 

190 

. 

120 

120 

fitilplmi*  Springs 

TT  op  king 

2fi5 

2515 

538 

538 

39 

I  44 

83 

621 

Tarrunt . i 

109  ; 

149  : 

318 

318 

18 

!  30 

48 

36C 

Tyler . ! 

Smith . . . . 

324 

284 

608 

1 

638 

199 

!  217 

416 

1,  02-1 

Victoria.  _  r  _ . _  ! 

Vicfoi'i'o 

7C3 

701 

2,404 

1 

1,  465 

262 

|  250 

1  0*21 

Washington _ 

"Wnplifn  grfnij _ _ 

244 

160 

440 

1  ^ 

1  446 

282 

]  278 

|  560 

1,000 

Wilson  1 

778 

641 

1,411>’ 

i 

1,410 

103 

|  157 

!  320  ! 

i  1 

i 

Table  No.  1. — FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES, 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

s 

!  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

6 

| 

| 

Aggregate  population. 

WHITE. 

EI.ACTi. 

|  MULATTO. 

WHITK. 

IJL.VGK. 

mulatto. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

j  Total 

|m. 

l  "F* 

!  Total 

M, 

F. 

■  Total. 

M. 

!  F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

1 

! 

! 

i 

1,729 

3, 558 

. 

l . 

j  e 

1  4 

10 

3,  5GS 

. 

1 . 

2, 729 

5,  020 

658 

1. 205 

1,205 

"H  1  1 

* 

272 

2,  002 

1, 713 

3,715 

. 

3,715 

. 

24 

42 

42 

831 

4‘l 

21 

64 

64 

3, 794 

Q 

1, 1B3 

27 

29 

2, 401 

47 

41 

88 

88 

1,712 

1,  640 

113 

6 

G 

298 

2,  033 

241 

3 

244 

Buchanan . . 

. 

195 

3,577 

3 

198 

Burleson  . . 

103 

103 

3, 680 

Burnet . . 

2,206 
2, 170 

28 

18 

46 

40 

„  2,252 

(Fiifkv.-n 

101 

2,871 

Calhoun ...  1 

791 

'ton 

1,490 

437 

738 

2, 228 

648 

>  (H3 

Cameron . . 

1,270 

1,  038 

2,308 

4 

7 

11 

19  ' 

26 

45 

2,364 

2,  064 

1,583 

!  3,647 

4 

4 

5 

1 

.  6  j 

3, 657 

0, 021 

Cass  - . . 

2, 044 

2  259 

4  903 

I  4j  003 

27 

6 

I  33 

33 

4, 936 

Chambers 

497  • 

440 

937 

8, 810 

35 

23 

58 

53 

995 

Chfirf>Tf(»n _ _  _  .  . 

4, 600 

4,207 

8  807 

1 

28 

14 

42 

42 

8, 852 

85 

B2 

107 

109 

""I 

Mu 

Col loli  an,  (no  return).. 

Collin _ , 

4,336 

3,821  i 

8,157 

8,157 

40 

20 

GO 

60 

8,217 

Coleman,  (no  return).. 

Colorado _ ... _ 

1,  724  i 

1,436 

3  160 

3,160 

674 

493 

1, 1C6 

1, 1.60 

1  4, 326 

Com  ad _ -  -  -  -  - 

883 

768  : 

1,651 

1, 651 

1, 189 

997 

2, 186 

2, 186 

3, 837 

Concho,  (no return) ... 

Cook . . . 

1,  780 

1  587 

3  367 

3, 367 

19 

5 

24 

24 

j  3, 391 

Coryell _ ... 

1,  257 

1,082 
3, 386 

2  339 

2,  339 

17 

4 

21 

t 

81 

2, 300 

Dallas..... . . 

4,  009 

7,  395 

126 

70 

196 

....j.... 

106 

.7,  59 1 

0fif7fina  _  _  r _ 

7'i!f 

133 

108 

41 

149 

i 

149 

281 

Don  ton _ _ 

2,508 
1,  394 

2  *>44 

4  75P 

4  752 

17 

11 

26 

...j.... 

28 

4, 780 

Do  Witt- . . 

1, 193 

2,587 

2, 587 

494 

384 

878 

1 

878 

3, 4C5 

Dammit,  (no  return) . . . 

"T" 

. ! 

1 . 

488 
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Table  No.  4— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES, 

Total  native  bom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

§ 

.1 

I 

% 

! 

i 

! 

WHITE. 

BLACK, 

MULATTO. 

WHITE, 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

31. 

Js\ 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

K.  ■ 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P, 

Total, 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

55 

43 

98 

88 

1 

1 

1 

99 

2,238 
1,466 
T2 
1,215 
1,019 
3, 984 

1,866 

1,080 

7 

1,079 
836 
3,470 
2,693 
808 
1,513 
15 
1,842 
1,438 
623 
1,028 
3,000 
3, 148 
2, 034 
2]  8 

4,104 
2,546 
19 
2,294 
1, 855 

4,104 
2,560 
19 
2,294 
1,856 
7, 454 
5,791 
1,823 

27 

924 

16 

7 

32 

28 
1, 144 

136 

27 

11 

532 

8 

6 

9 

♦  14 
883 

56 

7 

38 

1,476 

21 

13 

41 

42 
2,027 

192 

34 

38 

1,470 

24 

13 

42 

42 

2,027 

193 

34 

4, 243 
4,036 
43 
2,007 

i,m 

7r4«a 

7,815 

2,016 

3,265 

40 

■  6,709 
3,623 
2,703 
2,541 
4,691 
0,629 
4,E& 
iC3 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7,454 

5,781 

1,815 

3,088 
1,007 
1,721 
23 
2,  HO 

1,  on 

718  | 
1,  216 
2,633 

3, 696 
2,529 
245 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

6 

. 

1 

1 

40 
3,982 
2, 049 
1,340 

40 

3,984 

2,956 

1,340 

' 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

8 

1, 616 
419 

759 

171 

136 

36 

195 

1, 109 
321 

604 

126 

72 

IB 

80 

2,725 

740 

1,363 

297 

208 

48 

275 

2,725 

740 

1,363 

297 

208 

48 

m 

2 

2 

. 

4,683 

6,844 

4,563 

4,083 

0,844 

4,504 

403 

. 

1 

1 

4G3 

6M 

2,577 

3,102 

000 

512 

2,210 

2,847 

585 

12 

1,399 

142 

32 

4 

822 

00 

16 

16 

10 

1,162 

7,017 

6,  an 

1,320 

4,787 

0,000 

1,281 

1 

3 

. 

* 

1 

4 

5 

4,700 

6,000 

1,281 

203 

48 

208 

48 

1,800 

1.566 

241 

1,365 
3,230 
2,428 
2,813 
.  421 

573 
1,109 
659 
1*  7G1 

3,366 
-  505 
2,976 
6,728 
5,198 
6,Q1G 
946 
1,303 
2, 419  : 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3,307 
539 
2,978 
0, 72B 
5,108 
0,016 
040 
1,325 

64 
393 

16 

22 

35 

26 

a 

65 

1  5 
i  152 

15 

48 

250 

0 

5 

6 

11 

2 

28 

44 

3 

112 

652 

25 

27 

41 

37 

4 

93 

7 

1  196 

'  18 

— 

112 

652 

25 

27 

41 

37 

4 

03 

7 

106 

18 

3,479 

1,191 

3,003 

6,755 

5,233 

0,053 

250 

1,4H 

2,426 

i,ts 

3,722 

1 

18 

14 

32 

HUl . 

1,013 
3,498 
2,770 
3, 201 
525 

730 
■  1,310 
829 
2,013 

1 

1 

2 

9 

11 

20 

1,488  : 
3,774 

1  1 

1  1 

2 

1, 490 
3,774 

Touch,  (no return) •. ... 

Karuefi ......  ........ 

802 

1,773 

204 

584 

1,082 

105 

1,380 
3, 355 

,  1,-386 
3, 355 

256 

[  20 
141 

202 

19 

!  75 

458 

48 

|  21G 

. i 

458 

48 

216 

1,841 

3,403 

Kaufman _ - . . . 

1. 

1 . 1 

KpTP _ .... _ * _ 

309 

i  ■ 

|  369 

Kimble,  (no  return) . . . 

l 

j . 1 

Kinney -  n  r. 

13 

0 

22 

2 

3 

5 

5  ! 

5 

10 

!'  37 

17 

7 

24‘ 

i  .  | 

24 

61 

Kjioy,  (po  rofnrti) _ _ _ 

T  4imrtT . .  T _ _ _ 

3,831 

3,410 

388 

7,24i 

80S 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

7,249 
809  1 

34 

G 

19 

53 

6 

1 

!  x! 

54 

G 

7,303 

T  ,l\YY\pfi^AK _ _ _ 

480 

Lavaecu  . . 

2, 188 
2,237 
1,067 
1,837  1 
256  | 
1  5U3 

1,799 

1,874 

910 

1,591 

187 

450 

3,087 
4,  111 
1,977 
3,428 
443 

958 

3,987 

4,111 

1,985 

3,429 

443 

958 

153 

30 
88  1 
24 

38 

53 

98 
14  j 
37  1 
12  1 

27 

36 

251 

50 

125 
36  1 

251 

50 

125 

36 

65 

80 

4,331 

2,310 

3,-iw 

• 

1,041 

Leon . ... _ „ „ _ _ 

. 

. 1 

Liberty . . 

3 

1 

8 

1 

r  r  r  -  - 

Tiiv°  r - _ 1 

G5  ' 
89 

1 . ! 

31  Culloch  (no return)  i 

1 

*  U1U  "j 

1  2, 005  | 

1,651 

3, 7-i  a 

7 

2 

9 

3,755 

42 

14 

56 

i 

50  S 

3, 

*u 

i  . 

"McMullen,  (no  return) 

804  1 
1, 030 
211  j 
.  621  j 

737  , 
824 
174  | 
495 
77  ' 
424 

1  541 

i 

1, 541 

18 

79 

148 

135 

298 

444 

4 

27 

73 

96 

193 

380 

22 

106 

221 

231 

491 

824 

' 

100 

223 

231 

491 

1,563 
.  1,060 
612 
1,341 
"725 
3,732 

iu^  T  , .  .  .  j 

"MATinT!  ... _ ... _ 

1,854 

l 

1, 854 

Mnflon  r 

385 

1,-116 

213 

908 

1 

3 

4 

389 

1,116 

234 

908 

2 

2 

M}ttfl0nw1flr  -  i  • 

1 

1 

2 

8 

11 

19 

.... 

Medina 

484 

“ 

Henora,  (qd  return) . . . 
Milan 

1,908 

420 

1, 648 
388 

3,556 

808 

1 

1 

3,557 

808 

’44 

4 

32 

3 

76 

6 

76 

6 

3,633 

m 

Montague . 
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Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOEEIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 
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Table  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 


_ 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OP. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  Of. 

. 

r* 

~4 

. 

1M 

:n 

•i 

■  ° 

ii 

n  '  ir 

:i 

Bakers . 

1*17 

TWr.W, 

'  .. 

Con  ccti  cr 

17 

Contractors . 

55 

Barbers  . . . . 

Barkeepers . . .  . . . ^ 

41 

Cabinet-makers . 

285 

Coopers . 

fl 

89 

Carpenters . - . . 

Camera .................................. 

2, 773 

15 

1  5230 

gg 

384 

fi 

Blacksmiths  . . . . .  . . j 

Boarding-linn  hr  tpopprn 

C 

Boatboftrtprn^ _ _ 

Pnf.l 

3I  [ 

1 

Boatmen . . * . . 

27  ji 

Cl 

Bookbinders , . . . . . . . 

9  1 

2 

g' 

141 

Bnok'kfifipprfi _ .  _  „ ,  _  j 

B 

163 

Tlcvwllngj-Baloon  keepers . . . „  J 

!  4 

Clerks . . 

1.716  ! 

US 

STATE  OP  TEXAS 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Dyera, . . 

Editors - •: . . 

Embroiderers . 

Factory  bands . 

Farm  era . 

Fancy  goods  dealers . . 

Farriers . 

Fjniuhers . . . . 

Firpmen... . . 

Fishermen . . 

Foun  derymen . . 

Fniltorcrs . . 

rmta  laborers . . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Gas*makers... . 

Glovers . 

Grocers . . 

Gunsmiths .  . . 

Harness-makers  . . . 

Hatters . 

Herdsmen... . . 

Horse  dealers . 

Housekeepers. . . 

Hucksters . . ..... 

Hunters . 

Innkeepers . . . 

Iron-workers . . . 

Jewelers . . . 

Joiners . . . 

Judges  . 

Knitters . . 

Laborers . 

Laundresses . 

Lawyers . 

Lime-burners  . . . . . . . 

Livery -stable  keepers . 

Locksmiths . . . 

Lumbermen . 

Lumber  merchants. . . 

Machinists . . 

Mantua-mnkerg . . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners . . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick). . . 


2 

45 


18 
51. 509 


2 

4 

7 

3 

3 

(5,537 

87 

3 


109 


31 

1,107 

21 

20(3 

C 

47 

10 

11 

50 

17 

19 

9, 9G1 
179 


Matrons . 

Mechanics . 

Merchants . . 

Mid  wives . 

Milkmen . 

Millors . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Miners . 

MoulderB . 

Musicians . 

Music-sellers . 

MuBic-tcacherB . 

Negro  traders . 

Notaries  public . 

Nurses . 

OculistB  .. . 

Officers,  (public)... 

Ostlers . 

Overseers . 

Oysterraen . . . 

Painters . 

Peddlers . 

Physicians . 

Piano-forte  makers. 

Piano  tuners. - 

Pilots . 

Planters  . 

Plasterers . . 

Porters . . 

Potters . 

Printers . . 

Professors  - . 

Provision  dealers 
Publishers . . 


904 

2 

39 

3 

5 

13 

73 

11 


Quarry  men.. . 

Railroadmen . 

Refectory  keepers. 
Rope-makers . 

Saddletree-makers 

Saddlers . 

Salt-makers . - , 


8 

145 

475 


Sawyers . 

Servants...  - 
Seamstresses. 


NO. 


OCCUPATION'S. 


681 
,  223 
15 
8 
407 

108 

10 

7 

25 

52 


2 


40 


SextonB  . 

Shepherds  . . 

Shingle-makers . 

j  •  Ship-carpenters . 

:  Shoemakers . 

[j  Silversmiths . . 

j  Speculators . 

Spinners . 

Stcamboatmcu . 

Stock  raisers . 

,  Stone  and  marble  cutlers. 

|  Storekeepers . 

j  Students . . 

|  Sugar  manufacturers . 

j  Surgeons . 

j  Surveyors.... . 


4 

3 

31 
29 

397 

07 

33 

16 

23 

9,576 

32 
91 

1, 361 
2 
5 

112 


a 


4G7 


81 

1,254 

2 

204 
.  Cl 
1,471 


19 


Tailors . 

Tatloresscs  ■ 
Tanners .... 
TeacherB  - . . 
Tea-dealers. 
Teamsters . . 
Tinsmiths . . 
Tobacconists 
Toymen.... 
Tradera .... 
Trimmers . . 
Turners - - 


211 

45 
1, 502 
2 

1,571 

112 

2 

4 

304 

IX 


37 

21 

18 


United  States  officers. 
Upholsterers . 


203 

20 

2 

8 


44 

48 

3 

17 

392 


Watchmen . . 

Wntcb-makers . . 

Weavers . . . 

Woighmasters  . . 

Wheelwrights . . . 

Wild  horse  catchers . 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers . 

Wood-cutters . ..... 

Wooden-ware  manufacturers. 
Wool  combers  and  carders- 

Woolen  manufacturers . 

Well-diggers . 


40 

3D 

94 

3 
526 

4 

4 
13 

2 

5 
24 
77 


Other  occupations  and  unknown.. 

Total- . 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


j  COUXTIES. 

1 

|  Under  1. 

1 

{  land  under  5. 

! 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15 

15  and  under  20. 

2()  and  under  39 

90  ami  uiiiUtKI 

41)  uml  muter  50, 

j  at. 

V. 

at. 

1\ 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

l'\ 

M. 

l'\ 

ir. 

I 

j  M. 

m 

1 

j  Addison . 

|  187 

241 

1.108 

1,221 

1,379 

1,310 

1,339 

1, 204 

1,301 

1,281) 

1, 939 

2,  050 

1, 480 

1,498 

!' 

i,  irti 

I,  hilt  1 

2 

Bcfiningtuu . 

JSG 

212 

1, 031 

901 

1,080 

1,003 

1,052 

1,028 

1,058 

J,  003 

1, 621 

1,603 

1, 207 

1,205 

1,0:10 

045  1 

3 

Caledonia . 

203 

243 

9ia 

970 

1,159 

1,159 

1,137 

1, 147 

1,207 

1, 186 

1,801 

1,803 

1,  SGtf 

1, 000 

i,  i«y 

l.lttl  1 

4 

:uc 

310 

1,481 

1,490 

1,078 

1,067 

1,587 

1,572 

1, 505 

1,083 

2,380 

«,  470 

1,595 

1,741 

1,371 

i,:*i.  i 

5 

i;“-1 . 

!)7 

77 

300 

287 

340 

337 

318 

307 

333 

263 

081 

■MU 

403 

340 

•as 

-'•lit  | 

G 

Franklin . . . 

337 

334 

1,015 

1,462 

1,818 

1,094 

1,707 

1,041 

1,506 

1,519 

2, 018 

2.  224 

1,  ,T,W 

1,033 

1,553 

1 

\}m  ( 

7 ; 

Graadlrie . 

a 

58 

205 

251 

233 

289 

302 

234 

43 7 

241 

355 

302 

212 

245 

1KI 

lot  j 

*j 

Lua&ille . 

127 

153 

082 

034 

099 

088 

CG3 

599 

CGI 

GDI 

1, 015 

i,  Ulrl 

m\ 

725 

:m 

m 

9 j 

Orange...... . . . 

231  j 

217  ! 

1, 151 

'  1, 061 

1,351 

1,360 

1,380 

1, 301 

1, 3(39 

1,320 

1,887 

1,  047 

l,  43 

.1,468 

1,  Xsl 

1,3A1 

JO  j 

Orleans . i 

210  ] 

23S  ; 

390 

9D1 

1,158 

1,103 

1,025 

1,101 

1,084 

1, 023 

1,541 

l,  357 

1,  110 

1,067 

m 

Wi 

XI  ; 

Butlimd . j 

469 

481  j 

1,688 

1, 824 

2, 128 

2,0S8 

1,793 

1,751 

1,70(3 

1,747 

3, 130 

3, 120 

2, 514 

2, 267 

1, 847  j 

i,  cm 

12  | 

WasUington . 

Windham  . . i 

237 

SCO  j 

1,341 

1, 29G 

1,5-18 

1,495 

1, 533 

1, 412 

1,488' 

1,373 

2,389 

2, 273 

1,721 

1, 701 

1,428 

1,337 

13  j 

,  i 

244 

221  j 

1, 139 

1, 074 

1,363 

1,270 

1,365 

1, 306 

1, 470 

1, 430 

2,117 

2, 103 

1,721 

l,  69(5 

1, 497 

i,;^i 

K  j 

v>  iao&or . ; 

327 

338  i 

1,557 

1,529 

1,829 

1,850 

2,011 

1,925 

2, 054 

1,885 

2, 945 

3,  000 

2,  lii(> 

2,  236 

1,080 

2, 012 

! 

Total .  ! 

3,330  | 

3, 462  | 

15,422 

15,034 

17,822 

17,379 

17,238 

10,537 

17, 132 

IG.32S 

25,797 

26, 180 

x\\  m 

10,884 

13,  M  | 

15,  m 

FREE  COLORED. 


j  Addins . . . 

3 

1 

3 

8 

4 

10 

8 

3 

3 

4 

7 

8 

— 

3 

! 

| .  1 

r, 

1 

1 

7 

2 

4 

5 

8 

4 

3 

6 

7 

4 

7 

!» 

3 

* 

4 

1  f(,  >r  1 

1  3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

L 

2 

l 

O 

l 

» 

i  TnutkBa . 

l 

5 

C 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

13 

4 

3 

4 

13 

7 

3 

:i 

a 

4 

1 

ft 

U 

7 

Lamoille . 

1 

1 

X 

1 

i 

Orleans .  ! 

1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 

9 

1 

10 

11  | 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

L 

0 

(l 

Washington .  * 

...  1 

1 

3 

12 

7 

1 

5 

9 

1 

10 

1 

5 

■  8 

l 

7 

11 

23 

9 

* 

12  J 

8 

12  ! 

13 

Windham . 

Windsor . 1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

7 

3 

2 

.1, 

a 

f.  \ 

1 

L 

. 

3 

12 

11 

6 

7 

4 

2 

U 

13 

a 

R 

5  !  19 

- 

i  1 

*  1 

36 

30 

39 

51 

48 

34 

42 

28 

58 

57 

4L 

38  1 

4,  35 

_ _ _  INDIAN. 

X  I  CbtaeRden . . . j  f  I  j  |  | 


— 

r  - 

AWUJKJfitrATE, 

-  T»tel  free  eotemd. 

3  ;  TuUJ  Iadteta 

Aggregate .... 

3,330 

12 

3,462 

5 

15,423 

36 

15,054 

30 

17,823 

39 

17,379 

51 

17,238 

48 

2 

16,537 

34 

2 

17,132 

42 

1G,  520 

38 

1 

23,737 

58 

2 

26, 180 

57 

4 

19,  .192 

41 

5 

19,224 

38 

15,990 

41 

15,436 

33 

|  3,312  : 

3,407 

15,458 

15,084  j 

17,801 

'  17,430 

17,388  J 

Ifi,  573 

17, 174 

16,555  J 

23,857 

26,241 

19,238  j 

_ 1 

19,  *2(15  | 

10, 037 

15,171  j 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE, 


50  and  under  GO. 

■  60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

SO  and  under  100 

.  Ahove  100. 

Age  unkn’n, 

.  Total. 

M. 

F. 

j  M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

COUNTIES. 

030 

907 

661 

651 

326 

313 

96 

113 

14 

13 

1 

1 

11,943 

23, 921 

730 

085 

493 

451 

212 

237 

74 

89 

7 

8 

9,705 

9,550 

948 

919 

045 

563 

280 

280 

103 

102 

8 

11 

21, 684 

28,052 

Caledonia .... _ I 

Chittenden . I 

888 

926 

739 

645 

2D8 

281 

80 

83 

11 

12 

1 

1 

irrra 

230 

207 

142 

115 

55 

56 

27 

21 

1 

3,088 

2,698 

883 

870 

65C 

557 

257 

273 

80 

78 

12 

15 

2 

27, 193 

4,271 

Franklin . .. ..! 

Grand  Isle. . 1 

111 

199 

103 

70 

43 

!  37 

8 

15 

2 

1 

13,  o24 

507 

493 

338 

S  332 

166 

172 

44 

44 

3 

10 

G,  201 

12,755 

0,109 

12,  070 

9,310 

17,539 

1,184 

1,251 

83G 

804 

391 

404 

1GI 

100 

19 

1C 

1 

25,431 

Lamoille . . 

785 

686 

482 

402 

201 

198 

72 

66 

7 

9 

9,615 

18,267 

Orange ........... 

1,212 

1,254 

849 

843 

370 

410 

126 

142 

19 

14 

1 

3a,  806 

27, 595 

Orleans . . 

1,079 

1, 101 

772 

7J3 

309 

372 

124 

124 

8 

11 

1 

Rutland . 

Washington . 

1, 184 

1,176 

842 

8C6 

461 

455 

114 

.  157 

14 

26 

2 

13,573 

18,492 

13, 370 

18,  573 

1,632 

1,642 

1, 189 

2,  285 

608 

606 

178 

199 

21 

34 

1 

2 

37, 0G5 

Windham .......  J 

Windsor . 

19,303  j 

12,246 

8,747 

8,187 

3, 980 

4, 160 

1,296 

1,383 

146 

180 

5 

8 

1 

158, 406 

155,963 

314,369 

FREE  COLORED. 


4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

41 

48 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8S 

Bennington...... 

.-!  1 

l 

5D 

91 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 

54 

12 

45 

24 

Caledonia . . 

j  . 

2 

2 

Chittenden . 

4 

3  i 

2 

38 

5 

Franklin . 

Grand  Islo . 

5 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  j 

1 

Lamoille . ... 

1  7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

13 

24 

Orange . 

8 

5 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

12 

78 

8 

20 

Orleans . . 

9 

2 

1 

1 

62 

140 

Rutland . 

„„  j 

10 

3 

a 

1 

1 

10 

7 

17 

Washington . ! 

Windham . ! 

n 

5 

5 

1 

. 

4 

4 

3 

62 

66 

33 

128 

Windsor... . 

12 

13 

30 

30 

16 

15 

5 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2 

371 

338 

709 

AGGREGATE. 


12,303 

30 

12,  246 

30 

1  . 

8.  747 

16 

8,187 

15 

3, 980 

4, 160 

9 

1, 296 

1 

1,383 

2 

146 

2  ! 

180 

2 

5 

8 

2 

1  i 

158,406 

371 

9 

155,063 

338 

11 

12,333 

12,277 

8,763 

8,202 

3,985 

4, 169 

1,297 

1,385 

148 

182 

5 

i°  j 

1 

158,786 

156, 312 

314,363 


Total  whites . , 


709  Total  free  colored, 
20  Total  Indians . 


2 

3 


315,098 
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Table  No.  2. — POPULATION-  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

i 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free 
colored. 

Aggregate. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

51. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Addison . 

11, 943 

11, 978 

23, 921 

23 

30 

53 

18 

18 

30 

89 

21,011) 

Chittenden . . . 

13, 948 

14, 124 

28, 072 

20 

13 

33 

34 

32 

.06 

09 

23, 171 

Essex  . . . . . 

5,786 

'5  79ti 

Franklin . . 

38 

38 

27, !?» 

Grand  Isle . . . . 

3, 090 

4, 271 

3 

4,  S7G 

Lamoille _ . _ 

1 

12,311 

Orange . . . 

Orleans . . . . 

12, 755 

12,  G7G 

25,431 

3 

.3 

8 

13 

21 

24 

30 

23, 455 
38,931 

Rutland. . . . . 

18, 2G7  ! 

17, 530 

33, 800  , 

74 

58 

132 

4 

4 

8 

140 

33*910 

"Was hlii g fan  _ .  r---T . . 

14,028 

13,  5G7 

27,595 

10 

7 

17 

17 

27,  (ijil 

Windham . . . 

13, 573 

13, 370 

20,  949  , 

13 

8 

21 

8 

4 

12 

33 

20,  i)Si 

Windsor . 

18,492  , 

18, 573 

37,  003 

39 

40 

79 

23 

1  2S 

49 

138 

37,  m 

Total . 

158,415 

155,974 

314,339 

276 

241 

|  517 

95 

1  97 

192 

703 

313,0)2 

NOTE. — 20  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregnte, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

999 

1 

1 

1,000 

G18 

044 

1,293 

1, 326 

1,203 

682 

16 

13 

29 

1,333 

.  . 

i 

1 

97? 

801 

800 

1,721 

8 

9 

17 

1,733 

394 

. 

391 

384 

235 

336 

213 

720 

4-iS 

733 

544 

520 

1, 064 

g 

4 

6 

1,070 

rt"  * 

1,507 

2, 870 

3 

6 

9 

2,879 

1, 123 

712 

707 

1,419 

1,341 

253 

249 

502 

4 

5 

9 

511 

Rip  ton 

570 

853 

ShOPPllOTn  r  -r-i _ r  *  -  -  it  -  n  - 

693 

683 

1, 381 

1 

1 

j  1,332 

!  1,437 

Vnr£Tnnefl _ _ _ ... _ _ _ _ _ 

587 

683 

129 

1, 270 
263  j 

5 

11 

16 

1,286 

Waltham 

263 

"Wo^hr'flffo  r 

--...rln _ _ 

338 

607  J 

607 

'Wlilting 

do 

274 

■ 

|  -  S42  1 

W2 

596 

1, 145 

1 

1 

1,346 

BRnnii>gfton  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

. do . 

2,076 

2,264 

998 

!  4, 340  | 

1  2, 089 

26 

23 

49 

4, 389 

1 

1 

2,090 

do 

19 

'  47  1 

47 

do 

145 

320 

320 

Manchester . . . . . 

815 

865 

249 

1,680 

3 

5 

8 

1,683 

do 

543 

543 

IPnwnnl  -  .  ...  -  r  r  - 

r  (If)  t  -  -  r  7 . 

838 

535 

443 

1,718  j 

9 

4 

13 

3,731 

Rupert . . . 

! . do . 

561 

1,096 

930 

3 

4 

7  j 

1,103 

do 

933 

-  i 

.Sand  gate . . . . . . . . 

j . do  .  ....  .  . . 

417 

387 

122 

804 

1 

1 ' 

805 

140 

262 

262 

Shaftshurg . . , . . . i 

996 

414 

932 
345  I 

1,928 

5 

3 

8  i 

1,936 

Stamford . . . . . 

759 

759 
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Table  No.  3— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


CITIES;  TOWNS,  &C. 


North  Hero.... 
South  Hero  ... 

BeJvidero.. - 

Cambridge 

Eden . 

Elmore . 

Hyde  Park .... 

Johnson . 

Morristown - 

Stowe . 

Waterville  .... 

Walcott . 

Bradford ...... 

Braintree...... 

Brookfield . 

Chelsea . . . . 

Corinth . 

Fairleo . . 

Newbury . 

Orange . 

Randolph . 

Strafford . 

Thctford . 

Top  sham . 

Tunbridge..... 

ViTishire . 

Washington . . . 
West  Fnirleo  .. 
Williams  town . 

Albany . . . . 

Barton . 

Brownlngton . . 
Charleston  .... 

Coventry . 

Craftsbnrg..... 

Derby. . 

Glover . 

Greonsborough 

Holland . 

Irasburg . 

Jay . 

LoweU - .... 

Morgan ....... 

Newport . 

Salem . 

Troy . 

Westfield . 

We  st more  . . . . . 
Bensou...... . . 

Brandon . 

Caslletou . 

Chittenden  .... 

Clarendon . . 

Danby . 

Fair  Haven  . . . 
Hubbardton . . . 

Ira . 

Meudon .... _ 

Middletown. . . . 
Mount  Holly  - . 
Mount  Tabor.. 

Pawlot . . 

Pittsfield...... 

Pittsford - - 

Poultaey . 

Rutland....... 

Sherburne. . . . . 

Shrewsbury... 

Sudbury . . 

Timnouth  . . . . . 


Grand  Isle. 

.....do . 

Lamoille.. 

.....do...., 

. do - 

. do _ 

. do _ 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. do _ 

- -do - 

. do.... 

Orange... 

.....do _ 

.....do _ 

. do.... 

. do - 

. do - 

. do - 

. do _ 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. do. _ 

. do _ 

. do _ 

. do.... 

. do - 

.....do.... 

. do.... 

OrlcmiB... 

. do.... 

- - do — 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. do - 

. do - 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. do - 

. do _ 

. do. _ 

. do - 

. do - 

. do — 

. do - 

. do - 

_ .do. ... 

.....do - 

Rutland... 

. do. _ 

. do.... 

. do _ 

. do.... 

.....do.... 
.....do — 

. do.... 

.....do.... 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. do.... 

. do - 

. do.... 

.....do _ 

. do.... 

.....do..... 
— .do.... 

. — do - 

. do.... 


M. 


303 

320 

191 

892 

483 

306 

720 

772 

877 

1,010 

348 

G02 

8J6. 

020 

730 

810 

824 

282 

1,220 

483 


935 
833 
814 
5G4 
631 
423 
687 
627 
817 
404 
56C 
412 
68 1 
940 
631 
502 
383 
563 
263 
435 
230 
613 
301 
637 
321 
170 
609 
1,534 
1,395 
391 
640 
733 
715 
304 
223 
341 
377 
801 
200 
780 
254 
922 
1, 121 
3,848 
280 
590 
352 
314 


FREE  COLORED. 


1,326 
448 
1, 217 


1,520 

1,427 


1,157 

3,630 


1,409 

1,530 

1,751 


1,  ISl 
1,(S9 
1,225 
3,531 
3,757 
1,637 


S.SK 
1,503 
3, 073 
1,633 
1,545 
3,051 
1,2*9 

m 

3,377 

1,224 

1,390 


1,413 

i,m 

1,244 

3,00 


3,  JOT 
633 
1,243 


3,419 

3,373 


1,53&  . 
•  433 
1,SS. 


497 


498 
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Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  native  bom. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

I 

& 

1 

| 

r* 

T 

0 

■WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

rc„ 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

10,013 

10, 100 

20,232 

10 

10 

20 

20, 252 

821 

628 

1,433 

2 

2 

4 

3,450 

21,703  i 

10, 933 

13, 2fi7 

22, 200 

20 

13 

33 

30 

Cl 

5,872 

8, 73!j 

2, 4013 

5,218 

Franklin . 

11, 089 

22,213 

20 

30 

4, 962 

'  ij; 

Grand  Jsl« . . 

1,005 

3, 394 

3 

1 

4 

’ 

* 

878 

i,  57J  | 

Tjamoillo  ....... _ 

5,817 

11, 674 

1 

j  G3G 

12,311  i 

Orangn . _  _ 

2-1, 573 

1  654 

25, 453 

Orlmina _ _ ........ 

8,339  1 

8,251  ' 

1G,  581 

11 

8  1 

19 

1, 285 

1, 095 

2, 380 

1 

1  1 

2,331 

28,981  i 

Rutland . . 

15,171  | 

15,019  i 

30, 100 

'71  j 

56  ! 

i  127 

4 

4! 

1  :  8 
' 

30, 325 

3,090 

2,520 

5,  GIG  j 

3 

2 ! 

5,621  | 

33,91'J 

"WftHldngtfiii  _  . 

12,  780 

•  12, 497  . 

25, 283 

9 

7 

10 

!  25,299 

1, 212 

1, 070 

2, 312  I 

1 

1 

27. 612 

Windham .  ] 

13, 133 

12, 901 

26, 037 

!  13  | 

8 

21 

8  : 

i  ’u 

!  12 

26,070 

440 

1  472 

912  1 

2,313  | 

26.  &2  | 

WlnduoL’.  . . . — 

17,*7G1 

17, 979  ' 

35,740 

i  39 

39 

1  78 

83 

|  45 

35,803 

731 

59*1 

1 

1,325 

"ii 

1 1 

1 

3 

1  4 

912  | 
1,330 

:  37.  r ‘3 

Total . . 

140,043  j 

1.10,723 

281,  C71 

268 

834  ! 

002 

89 

!  03 

182 

882,355 

17,473  j 

:  13,840 

32, 718 

1 

1  .8  | 

|  7 

15 

0 

4 

3.0 

32,713 

315, 0J3  1 

Note. — 9  male  and  11  female  Indiums  and  1  female  Chinese  included  iu  white  population. 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES.  j 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1 

13,4(0 

11 

13 

1 

Hotter- 

15,776 

Pprtngal 

3 

33 

I 

147 

7 

7 

TVu™v1- 

7 

‘Ml""'1 

1,078 

7 

2 

an 

1  . * 

iX 

1 

~ 

!  r  >vmi  ^  ^ 

' 

S  rdVo 

. 

1 

r_.it_crlaud 

i 

A 

39 

E 

nftvnvtn 

South  Ameri-i 

11  D13 

>oau(lwich  I-lTudf 

l 

100 

l 

T^rlte  ^  ^ 

Minnesota  . . . 

13 

7 

"Mfwffifllppl  . 

Q 

■PTO«aip. 

14 

384 

Missouri  .  r  r . 

18 

5 

New  Hampshire . . . 

16,682 

Germany,  <not  spo- 

L - - 

New  Jersey . j 

158 

eified) . 

190 

Aggregate  foreign - ■*- 

!  32,713 

Now  York . . . . . 

8, 668 

North  Carolina  — . . . . . 

11 

I 

219 

Aggregate  native . . 

Ohio . . 

259 

!  Great  Britain,  (not specified). . . 

42 

j- - - 

Oregon . . . . 

0 

!  ^ _ 

315.098 

1  . ' 

_ J 
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Table  No.'  6.— OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors . 

Agents . 

Agricultural  implement  makers. 

Apprentices . . 

Architects  . .  1 . ; . 

Artists . . 

Auctioneers . 

Authors.... . 


Bakers  .. . 

Banker.-i . 

Bank  officers . . 

Barbara . 

Basket-makers . 

Billiard-saloon  keepers . . 

Blacksmiths . 

Blind-makers . 

Boarding-house  keepers  . 

Bo  utliuil  tiers . 

Boatmen . . 

Bookbinders . 

Booksellers . . 


Bos 


nuke 


Bra  t*  siJVm  a  dors . 


rirkcj 


Brass 

Brewers . 

Bricklayers . . . 

Bvick-makcrs . 

Bridge -builders . 

Broom -makers . 

Builders . 

Butchers . 


Cabinet-makers 
Carpenters.  ... 
Carpet -makers  . 


Cuttle  dealers . . 

Chair-makers . 

Chandlers . 

Clnir  coal-burners . . 

Chemists  -  . . 

Cigar-makers . 

C  i  v 5 1  an d  me  el i an i  cal  ettgin e  era 

Clerks. . 

Clergymen . 

Click-mu  Iters . 

Chit  liters . 

Cloth  wanii  fuciurcrs . 

Coach -makers . 

Collectors . 

Colliers . 

Cun  feet  ioiiirrs . 

Contractors . . 

Coopers . . . 

Coppersmiths . . . 

Curriers . . . 


Baguerreotypisfy . 


Dealers — 
Dentists . . . 
Die-si  n  keifl 
Distillers  .. 
Drivers.... 
Drovers... 
Druggists . . 
Dyers . 


Editors . 

Engravers . . . 
Expressmen . . 


Factory  hands . 

Farm  laborers . 

Farriers . . . , 

Fishermen . I 

Flux -drey  sens . . 

Flour  dealers . 

Founderyinon . . 


Gardeners  ancl  n 
Gas-makers..... 
Gatu-keepcrs .... 

Glaziers . 

Glovers . 

Goldsmiths . 


Gunsmiths. . 


Hardware  manufacture! 

Harness-makers. . . . 

Hatbimlera . . . 

Hatters . 

Horse  dealers . 

Housekeepers . . . 


Innkeepers  ... 

Inspectors . 

Iron-founders . . 
Iron-workers  . . 


Jewelers.  . 
Joiners  .... 
Judges - 


laborers  . . 

last-makers . . 

Lath-makers . . 

Laundresses . 

Lime-burners . . . 

Livery-stablo  keepers . . 

Lumbermen . 


Machinists . . 

Muntua-makers . . 
Manufacturers . . . 


NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

I/O 

r.i 

8 

MasoiiB,  (brick  and  atone). . . 

432 

•3 

53 

*  . 

32 

45 

18 

1  'nr 

lor 

ina 

31 

14 

Musical  instrument  makers . 

12 

18 

103 

21 

1,239 

* 

38,007 

14, 022 

r~ 

3 

9 

111 

03 

5 

rn 

33 

3-17 

1G 

Peddlers . 

Photographers . . . 

Q 

131 

Physicians . . 

594 

23 

Piano -tuners . . . 

Pilots . 

21 

Plasterers  . 

5 

2G0 

Pinters . . 

15 

2 

Plumbers . 

3 

21 

Potters 

32 

Printers _ 

115  1 

432 

Produce  dealers . . 

10  1 

Professors . 

21  1 

7 

299 

Provision  dealers . 

3 

Publishers . . 

3 

5 

P  limp -maker  a 

12 

Quarryinen . 

537 

861 

86 

184 

Railroadmen . 

2 

Refectory  keepers . 

27 

Riggers . 

8,  GG0 

Hope-makers . 

2 

4 

410 

Saddlers. 

G9 

4 

21 

108 

13 

Salt-makers . 

48 

SiLW -makers 

152 

ftnwyora 

281 

15  i 

478 

Scale-makcre . 

ficulptorj) 

306 

237 

Seamstresses . 

Servants .  . 

429 

9,463 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Sextons . . . 

♦Shingle-makers . . 

Ship -carpenters . . 

Shoemakers . 

Showmen . 

Silversmiths . 

Sluters . *" 

Speculators . . 

Spinners . . 

Starch  m;i  nu tad  lire rs . 

Stave-makers . 

Steamboat  meu . 

Stcncilcrs . 

Stono  mul  marble  cutters _ 

Stove-makers . . 

Straw -workers . . . . 

Students . 

Surgical  instrument  makers  . , 
Surveyors . 


Tailors-. . . . . 

TuiloreBSOs . . 

Tanners  . . 

Teachers . . 

Teamsters...: . . . 

Telegraph  operators . 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . . 

Tool-makers . 

Traders . 

Trimmers . . 

Turners . 


United  States  officers. . 
Upholsterers . . 


Varnish-makers- . 
Veterinarians .... 


Watchmen  ..... 
Watch-makers . . 

Weavers . 

Wharfingers « _ 

Wheelwrights . . . 
Whip-makers... 
Whitewashes  .. 
Wood-cordurg... 


e  manufacturers. .. 


Other  occup  atinuB  and  unknown 


100,318 


■« 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


WHITE. 
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STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

35  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

sr. 

F. 

31. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

31. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

,15 

Kanawha . 

212 

232 

1, 058 

051 

1, 092 

1, 002 

860 

935 

745 

751 

1, 191 

1,180 

777 

700 

530 

449 

mi 

lung1  Gecirgo . 

37 

48 

143 

183 

151 

175 

124 

150 

128 

144 

213 

051 

128 

174 

115 

85 

G7 

King  and  Queen . 

56 

72 

194 

230 

226 

240 

232 

233 

211 

200 

338 

306 

210 

240 

187 

163 

63 

King  William . 

25 

24 

126 

153 

157 

108 

173 

147 

138 

135 

241. 

226 

166 

153 

124' 

131 

69 

Lancaster . . . 

32 

33 

129 

126 

128 

113 

114 

10-1 

111 

105 

181 

190 

129 

109 

103 

81 

70 

Leo . , . 

179 

168 

.728 

703 

801 

801 

713 

753 

551 

593 

821 

m 

497 

40? 

333 

334 

71 

Lewis . 

132 

132 

570^ 

513 

553 

G20 

488 

487 

433 

394 

033 

656 

•131 

3GS 

347 

230 

72 

Logan . 

83 

90 

359 

330 

413 

383 

301 

300 

273 

263 

414 

381 

SIS) 

227 

163 

MS 

73 

Loudon. . 

177 

156 

887 

830 

971 

907 

941 

Dll 

880 

957 

1,147 

1,250 

859 

910 

651 

714 

74 

Louisa . - . 

81 

81 

340 

317 

386 

410 

303 

383 

341 

34G 

481 

550 

338 

363 

276 

259 

75 

Lmieulmi'g . 

50 

67 

264 

241 

280 

250 

271 

250 

259 

211 

378 

373 

257 

284 

191 

181 

76 

McDowell . . . 

28 

30 

117 

129 

133 

156 

121 

106 

79 

69 

119 

127 

72 

80 

43 

40 

204 

C63 

78 

Marion . . 

227 

226 

940 

883 

959 

881 

844 

853 

713 

975 

1,  063 

718 

G27 

417 

495 

79 

Marshall . 

218 

201 

0C5 

913 

966 

933 

860 

813 

769 

G97 

052 

1,  031 

733 

710 

477 

4-19 

£0 

Mason . 

157 

145 

671 

577 

701 

GG6 

594 

590 

M3 

443 

773 

732 

551 

479 

346 

287 

81 

Matthews . 

69 

CO 

202 

222 

252 

253 

253 

230 

205 

253 

203 

345 

iss 

22G 

163 

m 

82 

Mecklenburg . 

no 

79 

302 

319 

405 

304 

414 

395 

3G3 

333 

592 

630 

405 

423 

325 

303 

83 

Mercer . 

145 

113 

479 

461 

524 

407 

4GG 

408 

353 

352 

527 

50-1 

332 

311 

211 

196 

84 

Middlesex . 

41 

30 

106 

125 

143 

120 

107 

100 

01 

05 

174 

169 

118 

103 

103 

69 

85 

Monongalia . 

227 

194 

867 

825 

956 

963 

88-t 

830 

C33 

714 

97’9 

1, 145 

684 

707 

41)8 

491 

80 

Monroe . 

141 

14G 

G35 

639 

711 

680 

OW 

590 

u2J 

522 

790 

821 

532 

523 

375 

334 

87 

Montgojnurv . 

136 

133 

601 

537 

601 

607 

sir 

496 

437 

424 

743 

724 

463 

457 

293 

357 

88 

Morgan . 

70 

56 

233 

196 

275 

260 

234 

237 

193 

224 

305 

313 

200 

176 

164 

133 

89 

Nansemond.. .. . 

91 

90 

347 

301 

376 

376 

385 

361 

303 

303 

453 

518 

333 

332 

240 

262 

so 

Nelson  . . 

87 

83 

453 

361 

448 

487 

447 

405 

351 

372 

524 

533 

358 

354 

272 

237 

91 

New  Kent . 

36 

23 

100 

113 

150 

136 

m 

ISO 

81 

1-23 

223 

180 

148 

142 

114 

76 

9;2 

Nicholas . 

104 

60 

325 

299 

334 

302 

303 

230 

33!) 

250 

"414 

402 

248 

202 

155 

139 

93 

Norfolk . 

393 

3Cfi 

1,338 

1,316 

1, 524 

1, 490 

3,314 

1, 36!) 

1,239 

1,  363 

2,  333 

2,  502 

1,797 

1,678 

1,  111 

1,081 

94 

Northampton . 

37 

47 

165 

103 

189 

161 

214 

216 

145 

165 

286 

269 

164 

174 

148 

251 

95 

Northumberland  . . 

G9 

60 

227 

242 

226 

250 

236 

251 

213 

268 

353 

3S3 

227 

210 

165 

15-1 

90 

Nottoway . 

23 

28 

127 

126 

150 

133 

137 

143 

118 

121 

205 

177 

138 

131 

103 

110 

97  , 

Ohio . 

343 

311 

1,  564 

1,582 

1,607 

1,550 

1, 2G2 

1, 234 

1,015 

1,218 

1,  G73 

1,  970 

1,516 

1, 519 

1, 047 

946 

93  i 

73 

65 

291  1 

260  ■ 

312 

313 

276 

269 

224  1 

230 

380 

380 

255 

263  1 

183 

IS3 

90 

1 13 

m 

441 

443  j 

546 

483 

483 

401 

391  ' 

391 

493 

563 

353 

392 

252 

267 

100 

Patrick . 

134 

128 

482 

503  1 

541 

493 

471 

433 

401  1 

305 

534 

618 

338 

357 

244 

262 

101 

Pendleton . . . 

72 

93 

337 

347 

420 

453 

410 

398 

356  | 

343 

493 

452 

304 

316 

1  218  ; 

226 

102 

Pittsylvania . 

235 

236 

1,077 

!  982  | 

1, 168 

1, 130 

1, 129 

1, 035 

923 

918 

1,  557 

1,569 

952 

971 

■  632  ' 

GOT 

103 

Pleasant3 . .* . ; 

02 

64 

212 

200 

233 

231 

188 

199 

137 

14a 

267 

240 

1GS 

I  139  | 

1  94  . 

89 

104 

Pocahontas... . . 

64 

63 

237 

|  24D 

250 

248 

2-15 

220 

193 

193 

331 

303  ! 

232 

193  i 

;  146  1 

w\ 

105 

Powhatan . . . 

47 

30 

1C5 

!  151  j 

16D 

173 

161 

148 

1.37  j 

142 

168 

233  j 

136 

149  j 

!  115 

109  j 

lOfi 

Preston . 

207 

228 

968 

938 

i,  043 

967 

890  : 

866 

780 

686 

1,013 

1,  012 

780 

723  | 

.  431  1 

443  | 

107 

Prince  Edward . . . . 

34 

41 

222 

176 

261 

244 

256 

254 

213  j 

261 

365 

347  j 

240 

253  | 

‘  213 

1G9  ! 

108 

Prince  George . 

36 

2G 

160  ' 

1G0 

186 

162 

no 

197 

123  i 

160 

245 

242  i 

190 

170  j 

1  ICO  : 

133  j 

109 

Prince  William  . . 

88 

71 

324  ' 

318 

373 

381 

361 

324 

2S2  -i 

294 

479 

492  ; 

33*2 

354 

■  262 

£.51j 

no 

Princess  Anno . 

82 

79 

280  , 

276 

281 

282 

281 

280 

215  ! 

234 

363 

340  ' 

310 

207  ' 

i  212 

385  j 

m 

Pulaski . 

D9 

75' 

264  ! 

275 

276 

237 

252 

247 

207  j 

229 

334 

34  2  , 

194 

196 

133 

|  13G  | 

112 

Putnam . 

104 

104 

397 

395 

393 

441 

385 

339 

305  : 

333 

m 

475 

315 

277  : 

200  j  IDS 

113 

Ruleiglt . 

73 

69 

249 

257 

288 

272 

911 

220 

156  ! 

176 

275 

261 

174 

162  | 

100 

96 

114 

Raudolph . 

09 

G7 

312 

324 

388 

335 

326 

296 

263 

256 

427 

395 

260 

243 

197 

182 

115 

Rappahannock . 

63 

53 

258 

251 

351 

310 

344 

275 

256  i 

273 

425 

333 

268 

315  | 

219 

247  j 

116 

Richmond . . . 

47 

45 

226  , 

193 

240 

201 

252 

209 

218 

.  233 

329 

306 

213 

200 

154 

1S3 

117 

Ritchie . 

116 

1.Q3 

551 

,  470 

536 

560 

487 

434 

373  : 

344 

552 

539 

375 

362  i 

SCO 

m 

118 

Roane . . . 

m 

95 

416 

403 

476 

418 

356 

386 

231 

290 

426 

420 

287 

242 

174 

2B2  . 

119 

Roanoka . . . 

53 

76 

205 

$06 

377 

323 

306 

326 

344 

332 

471 

437 

276 

267  ■ 

250 

227  | 

120 

Rockbridge . 

181 

199 

777 

8L1 

899 

841 

810 

775 

830 

609 

1, 105 

1, 122 

752 

70S 

037  1  m  1 

121 

Rockingham . 

280 

304 

1, 382 

1,267 

1,  451 

1, 357 

1,416 

1,343 

1,072 

1, 145 

1,671 

1, 822 

1, 163 

1,205 

842  !  731 

122 

Russell . . 

174  i 

176 

639 

71 -3 

712 

691 

677 

592 

541 

465 

741 

737 

405 

453  , 

2S3 

ois ; 

123 

Scott . .  .  .. 

199 

183 

830 

827 

950 

917 

802 

820 

636 

618 

956 

1,030 

522 

564  1 

393 

374  ; 

124 

Shonandonli . 

206 

204 

790 

740 

921 

835 

805 

809 

717 

681 

968 

1, 138 

761 

733 

593 

5-17  j 

125 

Smyth* . . 

129 

135 

561 

510 

563 

537 

526 

510 

417 

431 

677 

607 

411 

438  1 

263 

24  i  : 

120 

Southampton . 

44 

32 

316 

289 

353 

367 

384 

356 

303 

316 

504 

529 

318 

366 

£33 

270  | 

127 

Spotsylvania . 

98 

105 

394 

405 

497 

469 

453 

453 

393 

399 

629 

709 

450 

511  1 

328 

383  | 

138 

Stafford- . . . . 

25 

24 

333 

312 

349 

315 

280 

274 

230 

271 

398 

420 

281 

300  , 

221 

214  j 

T29 

Surry . . . 

35 

41 

124 

109 

144 

166 

154 

125 

126 

109 

187 

220 

140 

122  ' 

113 

ill  j 

130 

Sussex . _ _ _ 

.*!•  31 

28 

156 

168 

231 

207 

216 

207 

173 

174 

248 

2*46 

171 

159  : 

264 

171  ; 
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■WHITE — Continued. 


r  GO.  GO  and  under  70.  70  and  under  80.  80  and  u 


IK  j  31.  F.  31. 


;r  90.  00  and  under  100.  Abovo  100.  Agen 


F.  3T  I*\  31.  F.  3f. 


Aggregate.  COUNTIES. 


2,510  King  George.. 
3,801  King  and  Quei 
B,  589  King  ’William. 
1,981  Lancaster*  .... 
10, 185  Leo . 


U  11  12,058  I 

.  2  1,493 


1  4  10, 090 

3  1  2, 2D9  I 


Nicholas . 

Norfolk . 

Northampton .. 
Northiimberlani 
Nottoway . 


Priuco  Edward.. 
Prince  George... 
Prince  William .. 
Priaces3  Anne ... 


Randolph . . 

Rappahannock . 


13  10  3,725 

. .  2,428 


Russell . 

Scott . 

Shenandoah  .... 
Smyth . 


1 


u  a 
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Table  No.  i. -POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE— Continued. 


■j ' . . . . . 

X  Tnder  1. 

I  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  mul  under  40. 

40  and  nmlrrSO. 

It 

F. 

51. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

II. 

F,  ' 

.  —  ' 

520 

504 

520 

504 

4G8 

403 

419 

438 

COO 

G12 

427 

377 

£01 

1 

£53 

l-jy 

142 

G53 

607 

650 

G37 

591 

573 

447 

518 

708 

7.-10 

4G7 

.  421 

297 

337 

o 

G 

127 

113 

no 

115 

llfl 

90 

70 

72 

85 

100 

ru 

08 

42 

45 

84 

452 

479 

517 

405 

4G7 

423 

377 

3G7 

550 

C15 

338 

318 

£03 

229 

128 

520 

458 

514 

491 

515 

49G 

424 

307 

582 

58U 

358 

307 

£50 

£55 

IS 

10 

23 

38 

32 

44 

3G 

37 

3!) 

25 

80 

75 

48 

33 

31 

£0 

CO 

283 

272 

373 

323 

288 

201 

259 

2C3 

329 

305 

22-1 

2J1 

200 

192 

1 3d 

‘  V.bibu:;;um . . 1 

1B1 

001 

879 

1,033 

978 

970 

951 

033 

821 

1,159 

1,  214 

710 

782 

525 

nij 

|  Wtivao . 

lit 

DIG 

482 

G01 

005 

502 

410 

387 

313 

53G 

499 

329 

310 

232 

265 

HQ 

!  Wi  b;t;!r . i 

ru 

27 

135 

20-1 

139 

121 

112 

loo 

83 

80 

121 

10.-) 

87 

8!) 

01 

39 

Hi 

WV.tm-  rdw, 'I 

*10 

m 

185 

102 

226 

213 

234 

192 

194 

184 

311 

29SJ 

20.7 

212 

303 

171 

H-J 

Wttd  . . 1 

no 

or  j 

513  . 

4G1  i 

515 

528 

S  470 

451 

300 

303 

'  525 

;  52i 

,  371 

362 

204  , 

an 

m 

Vbvi . 

70 

7« 

275 

27-1 

288 

250 

2G7 

207 

223 

215 

SOU 

280 

204 

,  178 

129 

tap 

m 

'  v;ur,  : 

':fi 

00  ! 

360  i 

3G1  i 

3SB  , 

380 

276 

'  292 

215 

232 

;  349 

1  3G> 

233 

|  211 

122 

110 

31" 

■  V.'OLrl . ' 

180  | 

174  ! 

eoo 

eao 

7SG 

750 

802 

G57 

595 

G01 

887 

913 

033 

567 

414 

303 

Mo 

01 

;  48  j 

247 

203 

228 

227 

215 

199 

105 

157 

232 

224 

127 

133 

89 

73 

H?  ; 

. . 

301 

370  j 

G7G 

G26 

745 

051 

717 

643 

539 

579 

800 

883 

547 

553 

357 

373 

11H 

i-ork . : 

:0 

3G  j 

103 

164 

179 

104 

141 

141 

133 

94 

2C8 

225 

157 

120 

104 

05 

Twfcl . . 

35,  S68 

i 

15,471  j 

67,814 

G5, 005 

74,470 

71,302 

07,947 

64, 923 

56,  001 

57, 707 

88, 405 

90, 950 

01,164 

59, 35(i 

43,  035 

4 1, 404 

FREE  COLOBED. 


1  . 

59  : 

41 

230 

211 

241 

234 

232 

sac 

188 

1G7 

212 

287 

203 

233 

103 

l-ui 

2';  AUneotarle.. ..  ..  .. 

32; 

8 

31 

35 

34 

49 

31 

44 

30 

40 

50 

01 

22 

27 

22 

33 

3  A>*c.iru . 

. , .  25 

29 

78 

77 

73 

93 

72 

81 

03 

94 

94 

1G6 

G3 

113 

as 

C« 

4  AT  £btiiv . 

U 

2 

G 

3 

5 

8 

5 

4 

7 

4 

*  39 

11 

12 

2 

7 

fl 

5  An  tA . 

J  ; 

3 

f  7 

13 

5 

14 

14 

9 

10 

13 

16 

18 

ia 

11 

12 

5 

C  A.,  it  :  . 

c 

5 

j  28 

10 

21 

2-1 

21 

12 

18 

17 

25 

27 

10 

1.7 

12 

7 

7  .  **  t  . 

....'  1  ■ 

4 

j  H 

•1 

21 

17 

13 

12 

5 

5 

0 

12 

5 

14 

8 

9 

4 

0 

1  39 

37 

35 

1  55 

48 

39 

33 

38 

39 

49 

28 

35 

10 

at 

u  j;/;  . 

3 

3 

10 

7 

11 

13 

9 

7 

0 

0 

18 

9 

10 

0 

1 

2 

10 

8 

n  I:-  rd  . 

8 

7 

33 

31 

42 

30 

31 

2G 

80 

24 

30 

42 

;n 

27 

18 

17 

J  j  V  . 

.... 

0 

19 

29 

18 

17 

13 

9 

13 

9 

21 

25 

n 

17 

17 

23 

U  '  11  :  tr.urt  _ _  .. 

b  Cr-..t  . . 

1  : 

a 

19 

1 

17 

18 

31 

IS 

22 

19 

18 

23 

17 

25 

III 

j  13 

l-<  Ik.ii  . 

2 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

o 

4 

3 

J  2 

17  _  \  . . 

is  . 

Jj  i 

30 

52 

49 

58 

04 

51 

52 

31 

27 

52 

48 

31 

37 

ll> 

S3 

U  :  Euwnsgfctitt . 

£1  t.'n. . 

5 

10 

19 

23 

28 

28 

31 

13 

3 

18 

17 

£.3 

32 

22 

15 

10 

12 

.  'r.  . 

1 

-j 

1 

IS  •  C'l-' t-.hf  u 

H 

1  AQ 

G2 

72 

1 

I  ro 

£3  '■ 

1"  : 

.. 

|  48 

71 

58 

03 

I  45  ( 

80  , 

94 

50  ( 

83 

1  -40 

1 

4G 

1 

71 

3 

59  , 

62  : 

G6 

48 

!  49 

55  , 

79 

37 

51 

25 

1  "i 

25  (  awl*  -  Cue  ... 

TJ 

| 

84  j 

i  21 

44 

58 

18 

30 

!  2 

G 

1  3 

3 

9 

i  S3 

9 

33 

.  C  by-bite .  , 

s:  ciuu- . 

13  ; 

C 

14 

|  S3 

44 

13 

3G 

60  j 

16  i 

39 

45 

15 

29 

42 

9 

36 

45 

15 

32 

03 

23 

53 

!  73 

1  21 

65 

49 

17 

34 

59 

12 

45 

4li 

13 

28 

5 

2 

4 

G 

3 

7 

3  1 

3 

5 

2 

2J  C _ >  . 

1 

1  j 

j 

1 

:-J  . 

1  ; 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

i  ■ 

...... 

’  ‘'‘‘’j 

1 

l 

31  Ct.br,  r  . 

8  i 

21 

S2  !  •Cui&bsTi&B.ri .. 

' 

OQ 

43 

24 

31 

27 

22 

27 

38 

19 

29 

32 

13 

33  '  Iilttt-.AU . 

35  tt  Ait  Age . 

57 

59 

IS? 

23 

180 

23 

211 

2-1 

220 

17 

237 

1G 

237 

32 

179 

17 

200 

20 

203 

24 

'  '385  | 

18 

215 

12 

327 

to 

152 

1G 

2*13 

33  '  CuiUtii  C.t;  . 

3-  i:«.x  . 

1  ; 

3 

7 

u 

21 

23 

7 

0 

9 

7 

11 

25 

21 

10 

17 

1 

13 

12 

5-  . 

30 

49 

23 

40 

30 

33 

27 

28 

52 

30  | 

14 

33 

20 

23 

>**  . . 

H  i 

11 

63 

53 

57 

63 

42 

34 

27 

37 

47 

3G 

35 

no 

21 

4  F-tjf'Vtt  . . 

1 

51 

77 

1  . 

65 

71 

48 

45 

35 

02 

71 

41 

55 

28 

26 

x 

•  *6'a  n" . 

1  ... 

1  . 

I 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U  Fraxib®  - .  . . . 

6  ! 

8 

6 

15 

19 

15 ! 

.  20 

17 

U 

14 

17 

17 

'  23  ! 

2L 

13 

10 

11 

1 

8 

7 

6  1 

11 

6 

5 

7 

5 

e 

9  i 

6 

,  5 

3 

4 
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07 

18 

33 

a 

121 

22 

58 

4 

4 

53 

10 

21 

4 

C 

75 

10 

42 

26 

3 

18 

30 

3 

8 

0 

3 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

3,418 
..  606 

l 

I 

270 

336 

2 

3 

832 

1,415 

3 

•*;***! . 

90 

42 

132 

•i 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2  _ 

DO 

99 

189 

0 

3 

a 

14 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1G5 

132 

297 

0 

* 

7 

1 

1 

87 

171 

7 

10 

13 

a 

3 

9 

1 

6 

276 

74 

310 

586 

8 

61 

ms 

Bnrlxw . 

9 

3 

11 

8 

Si 

24 

78 

Bath . . 

10 

17 

IS 

13 

fj 

1 

C 

s 

264 

240 

504 

Bedford . . 

11 

1 

2 

134 

.  152 

1 

286 

Borlcduy . 

12 

7 

3 

1 

Boone . 

13 

0 

G 

144 

102 

306 

Botetourt . 

14 

3 

4 

1 

3 

. 

3 

3 

Braxton . 

15 

1 

14 

1 

10 

1 

6 

1 

24 

27 

51 

Brooke . 

16 

•  ^ 

” 

1 

333 

338 

<371 

Brunswick . 

17 

7 

2- 

1 

1 

Buehrmon . 

18 

8 

10 

0 

7 

2 

1 

183 

177 

360 

Buckingham . 

19 

9 

15 

Cabell . 

20 

1 

1 

Calhoun.. . . 

21 

29 

18 

1 

20 

30 
24  ! 

10  i 
10 

I4 

11 

1 

' 

1 

487 

542 

1,020 

Campbell.. . 

22 

9 

4 

4 

1 

1 

420 

35 

424 

16 

844 

31 

Caroline . . 

23 

10  i 

7 

1  I 

2  i 
2 

Carroll . 

24 

1«  1 

1 

. . 

. 

1 

417 

439 

856 

Charles  City . 

25 

6 

15 

4 

7  j 

11  i 

2  . 

1 

128 

124 

252 

Charlotte . * . 

26 

19 

3 

8 

3 

3  : 
i  1 

3 

1 

1 

. 

311 

332 

643 

Chesterfield . 

27 

37 

27 

64 

Clarke . 

28 

4 ! 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Clay . 

29 

. **j 

15 

15 

30 

Craig . 

30 

9  ! 

1 

11 

12 

8 1 

8 

8 

2  i 

6 

1 

2 

1 

210 

21U 

429 

Culpeper . j 

31 

142 

168 

310 

Cumberland . j 

|  32 

4| 

9 

3  ! 

1 

2  | 

0 

1 

1,  681 

2,  065 

3,746 

Dinwiddle . i 

33 

92  | 

|  119  ■ 

4G 

67  , 

28 

43 

5 

8  | 

3 

1 

1 

Doddridge . 

1  * 

6  j 

3  ! 

1  1 

100 

101 

201 

Elizabeth  City. . . . 

35 

!) 

3 

3  : 

1 

1 

234 

243 

477 

Essex . 

36 

.  10  | 

7  | 

3 

;i 

1 

3 

354 

318 

<172 

Fairfax . 

37 

11 

1G  ! 

io  i 

7  1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

S 

2 

409 

412 

821 

Fauquier ......... 

38 

13 

22  | 

10 ! 

11 

7 

9 

2  ; 

4 

6 

10 

Fayette  . . 

39 

. 

9 

7 

16 

Floyd . 

40 

1 

[  1  : 

9 

2 

1 

131 

135 

200 

Fluvanna . . . . 

41 

7 

a  i 

*M 

i  i 

4  j 

1  i 

3 

1  . 
8  1 

1  j 

1 

1 

1 

00 

1U5 

Franklin - - - 

43 

64 
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COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40, 

|  ~  i 

;  40  and  under  DO. 

i  j 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

I*,  j  if. 

F. 

|  ii 

1\ 

43 

a 

45 

46 

47 

43 

43 

50 

Frederick . 

9 

13 

84 

C9 

95 

87 

93 

77 

53 

91 

73 

100 

59 

70 

43 

48 

1 

11 

44 

44 

12 

12 

52 

42 

37 

50 

53 

50 

51 

05 

45 

41 

35 

37 

20 

65 

40 

70 

G5 

30 

37 

42 

37 

24 

20 

24 

34 

11 

3 

G 

Greenbrier . 

4 

1 

1 

11 

4 

5 

3 

5 

1 

2i 

11 

36 

17 

17 

9 

0 

SI 

GjeenviUe . 

7 

4 

9 

14 

40 

18 

11 

32 

13 

11 

41 

12 

21 

40 

15 

20 

31 

13 

38 

36 

15 

15 

33 

12 

38 

21 

39 

18 

20 

.  46 

13 

10 

21 

13 

ii 

'  33 

13 

8 

13 

24 

12 

18 

17 

21 

12 

12 

14 

22 

2 

320 

17 

16 

11 

14 

13 

ID 

17 

„ 

9 

13 

14 

17 

11 

12 

14 

13 

55 

Tfnrrly 

15 

21 

\ 

101 

205 

25 

205 

23 

230 

17 

211 

26 

168 

23 

198 

12 

3 

94 

253 

30 

358 

35 

242 

1G 

3J3 

17 

ICO 

OOO  i 

12 

24 

23 

08 

103 

89 

107 

68 

53 

10-1 

138 

63 

44 

71 

20 

GO 

45 

n 

76 

35 

16 

71 

31 

15 

84 

24 

18 

63 

30 

12 

41 

26 

71 

113 

44 

12 

51 

28 

no 

24 

14 

46 

9 

13 

27 

Gfi 

J 

36 

30 

21 

14 

21 

‘ 

33 

T 

12 

53 

•  o 

31 

23 

21 

21 

29 

22 

30 

25 

24 

31 

17 

18 

18 

50 

17 

37| 

2 

27 

18 

20 

“ 

21 

21  ! 

Leo . . 

71 

” 

\ 

3 

1 

„j 

72 

Logan . 

“ 

73 

74 

Loudon  . 

Louisa . 

21 

27 

78 

23 

17 

8 

99 

18 

19 

86 

24 

26 

85 

21 

19 

83 

27 

17 

95 

20 

19 

70 

22 

11 

73 

24 

18 

D6 

63 

13 

11 

63 

20 

10 

34 

42 

10 

75  ; 

Lunenburg ... . . . . 

7 

2 

18 

ID 

11 

H 

76 

77 

i  Madison 

3 

2 

Marion . , . 1 

6 

! 

7 

1  8 

6 

8 

1  , 

1  | 

78 

Marshall . 

Q 

1 

x 

7 

°  j 

i  3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

j  4  | 

10 

j,  ! 

79 

Mason . . . 

X  j 

3 

0 

8  i 

!  11  : 

*  2 

3 

4  j ' 

80 

Matthews . . 

7 

4  i 

14 

G4 

1 

15 

23 

25 

]  7  j 

14 

6 

8  [ 

81 

Mecklenburg . . . . 

21 

35 

54 

47 

r  I 

45 

.  11  1 
37 

48 

67  | 
3  I 

j  78  i 

45 

1 

63 

39 

1 

32 

82 

Mercer . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

G 

1 

°'l 

4  i 
r 

0 

3 

! 

83 

Middlesex . 

1 

5 

7 

9 

3 

D 

9 

1 

1~ 

11 

2 

1  ‘10 

5 

j,  g 

4 

7 

6  ! 

3  j 

84 

85 

86 

87 

Monongalia . . 

2 

3  i 

1 

6 

2  j 

Monroe 

3 

G 

10 

x 

6 

13 

4 

■  ! 

0 

0  1 

Montgomery 

0 

11 

8 

12 

7  | 

!  ‘14  j 

U 

7 

!  io  j 

3 

u  j 

10 

1 

Morgan . | 

1 

7 

3 

3  ' 

e[ 

88 

Nflnspinn^il 

22  ; 
1  1 

44 

x 

142 

7  | 

154 

T. 

24 

187 

C 

200 

10 

| 

129 

127  j 
9 

16  j 

160 

g 

1  241  | 

!  10 1 
37  j 

143 

6 

159  | 

6  j 

90 

89 

Nelson . 

1  X3 

1 

G 

90 

91 

Now  x**nt 

8 

24 

34 

19 

10 

18 

1  31 

23  j 

12 

11 

Nicholas . . .  ... 

34 

22 

92 

93 

94 

Norfolk 

3D 

13 

3 

■  38 

13 

7 

15G  ! 
62  j 
16  | 
7  j 

1C7 

58 

12 

5 

204 

68 

16 

4 

178 

47 

g  ] 

170 

102 

23 

8 

313 

103 

16 

8 

156 

42 

11 

211  j 

52  i 

11  1 

02  ! 

323 

187 

53 

I  10 

33  j 

45 

Northumberland . 

20 

13 

14 

6] 

8 

95 

Nottoway . 

7 

G 

7  i 

g 

2 

4 

B 

96 

Ohio  . . . 

4 

7 

6 

4 

6 

16 

14 

11 

g 

9  ! 

a  \ 

13 

97 

98 

I 

, 

.9  j 

12  f 

10 

Pago . „ . . . 

9 

J 

g 

29 

j  23 

28 

28 

io 

4 

36 

14 

8 

32 

g 

40 

14 

15 

20  | 

12  J 

14  j 

99 

100 

Patrick 

2 

3 

7  j 

.  4  1 

4 

Pendleton . . . 

1 

9 

g 

7 

3 

g 

9 

3 

8 

5 

o 

1 

3 

5 

! 

4  | 

3  j 

1  ! 

IU1 

102 

PittRylvnn }  a 

48 

50 

50 

69 

30 

40  j 

23  j 

ii  | 

1  Pleasants...... 

11 

i 

oo 

39 

50 

41 

31 

'x 

...J 

103 

I  Poftfthontnfl ... 

1 

j  gg 

1 

22 

2 

20 

7 

1 

1  22 

3 

44 

3 

2 

41 

1 

1 

3  j. 

104 

!  Powhatan. _ .  . ..... 

g 

5 

«6 

34 

24 

17 

21 

17 

10 

u  i 

105 

J  Preston . . . 

~2 

4 

g 

3 

5 

!  o 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3  i 

106 

)  Prince  Edward 

i  ■  g 

30 

24 

34 

20 

107 

|  Prince  Georgo ............. 

!  4 

4 

7 

27  ; 

27 

32 

31  i 

40 

'  28 

30 

29 

46 

35 

35 

34 

23 

"  23  j 
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FREE  COLORED. 


j 

|  Under  2. 

1  1  and  under  5. 

|  5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

1 15  and  under  20. 

20  ami  under  30. 

30  uiul  under  40, 

40  iuidu:ulm*50. 

COUNTIES. 

ir. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M.. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

I'\ 

ar, 

K 

ine 

109 

110 
in 

I  Prince*  William . 

n 

8 

3 

32 

20 

44 

G 

42 

7 

30 

15 

38 

14 

34 

16 

17 

13 

30 

39 

18 

38 

13 

25 

11 

22 

an 

8 

ir» 

u 

2 

' 

1 

1 

3 

3 

a 

113 ; 

2 

x 

0 

25 

20 

23 

58 

15 

27 

o« 

35 

74 

10 

33 

9 

46 

M 

12 

30 

9 

68 

28 

00 

44 

38 

m  | 
w ; 

1G 

32 

37 

Keane . 

' 

118  | 
119  | 
350  1 

Kuanoke . . . . 

BoekMg«. . 

j  4 

1  3 

1 

8 

1 

i  5 

1  23 

10 

23 

8 

34 

12 

24 

7 

38 

8  , 
24 

12 

26 

11 

22 

18 

39 

12 

28 

7 

38 

11 

20 

0 

17 

H 

13 

4 

1 

° 

■* 

2 

2 

9 

325  i 

. 

38  1 
14 

oo 

on 

9 

m  \ 

124  j 

„ 

Vi 

ID 

6 

19 

13  j 

13 

8  , 

a 

2 

13G 

131 

° 

vs* 

Sj>oit*yIvatiia . 

Stafford . ! 

8 

G 

29 

35 

47 

22 

42 

38 

23 

30 

48 

66 

21 

41 

:t«  i 

37 

g 

JA 

17 

ID 

128  ( 

129  | 

130  ! 

SaiTy . i 

Taylor . | 

T&2f‘WfcH. 

20 

1 

2 

24 

2 

89 

3 

39 

04 

3 

50 

118 

6 

40 

89 

1 

04 

83 

40 

81 

3 

46 

58 

2 

36 

77 

1 

56 

85 

7 

54  , 
135 

37 

64 

3 

78 

32 

38 

4 

31 

43 

1 

331  ! 

Tucker . . . i 

3 

11 

3 

7 

3 

13 

Q 

2 

l 

10 

9 

3 

5 

1 

4 

C 

2 

1 

3 

132  ; 

Tyler . ; 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

* 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

133  | 

Upshur.-, . i 

3 

1 

2 

“ 

1 

m  \ 

Warwick . .  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

m  \ 
130  i 

Warren . . 1 

WTl.lilurij.il 

8 

8 

20 

5 

15 

5 

16 

5 

13 

8 

12 

3 

23 

2 

ID 

19 

29 

4 

20 

12 

17 

1 

9 

1 

8 

137  ‘ 

W'irtmorciand . J 

15 

3 

24 

17 

21 

19 

15 

20 

14 

19 

11 

16 

25 

15 

IS 

6 

9 

330  ; 
X',0  i 

. *1 

Wetzel . ! 

\yj„o 

1 

108 

78 

84 

61 

77 

80 

108 

58 

1 

HI  j 
1 

07 

40 

140  | 
Ml  j 

Wood .  I 

Wyoroias . 1, 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

7 

L 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

8 

4 

a 

6 

m ! 

143  j 

Wvttie .  1 

York ....  1 

3 

2 

14 

12 

13 

16 

13 

9 

•  12 

5 

12 

Id 

7 

6 

y 

10 

8 

44 

39 

41 

37 

40 

45 

47 

45 

74 

50 

42 

40 

2D 

31  : 

- . i 

Total . ' 

830 

839 

3,615 

3,574  | 

4,070 

4, 095 

3,990 

3,eoe 

3,008 

3, 213 

4, 333 

5, 373 

3,  081 

3, 753 

2,  053 

2,  fi-tO 

SLAVE. 


1 

2 

Accomack . 

77 

77 

558 

277 

340 

307 

a 

179 

946 

1,014 

1,070 

1,046 

4 

15 

12 

42 

CO 

80 

8C 

5 

8 

46 

41 

63 

46 

t> 

531 

549 

556 

601 

7 

457 

409 

469 

463 

8 

AOfituia  . . 

** 

316 

304 

370 

3G2 

9 

IJarbMUr . 

C9 

342 

380 

437 

433 

10 

8a  th . 

7 

3 

3 

11 

Bedford . 

in 

15 

67 

47 

76 

80 

ia 

Iferkdry . 

0 

140 

G31 

666 

728 

720 

1.1 

Boom . 

21 

i  22  . 

89 

'  10S 

121 

122 

u 

!  BgfetMn . 

ri 

5  | 

9 

18 

1  14 

11 

1.5 

i  Brasisa . 

1 

..  24 

180 

186 

218 

233 

M 

1  Broke . 

10 

7 

11 

10 

17 

!  Bnta twiai..... 

2 

1 

2 

m 

(Bateau,.,. 

159 

188 

623 

614 

659 

686 

w 

1  . 

3 

191 

1 

3 

3 

3 

m 

C«»«B _ 

103 

578 

G02 

059 

704 

» 

>  CaU "imm ......... 

j  2 

1 

1  17 

20 

24 

1 

30 

385 

315 

258 

250 

3G5 

333 

240 

281 

178 

187 

970 

973 

790 

674 

1,080 

1,  036 

794 

70). 

530 

son 

80 

141 

6-3 

128 

88 

140 

51 

110 

28 

87 

86 

55 

70 

54 

208 

53 

72 

3!) 

30 

28 

550 

497 

372 

437 

578 

S07 

428 

427 

285 

271 

474 

438 

358 

339 

510 

474 

310 

324 

241 

237 

207 

346 

230 

243 

340 

322 

277 

247 

100 

168 

397 

397 

308 

307 

400 

427 

313 

272 

201 

295  j 

6 

6 

12 

13 

11 

17 

3 

2 

i 

4 

96 

56 

50 

52 

S3 

70 

45 

59 

25 

23 

840 

744 

596 

556 

870 

750 

511 

SOU 

363  , 

347 

131 

!  127 

90 

115 

120 

156 

75 

94. 

57 

81 

10 

8 

4 

9 

11 

16 

0 

11 

4 

4 

195 

218 

145 

134 

240 

225 

167 

139 

01 

ill 

7 

1 

10 

4 

4. 

9 

0 

4 

4 

a 

2 

308 

671 

612 

461 

521 

738 

742 

499 

463 

301 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

629 

G28 

488 

497 

720 

617 

469 

461 

346 

297 

19 

1 

21 

Y  2 

21 

2 

24 

24 

24 

11 

1 

20 

7 

19 
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FREE  COLORED. 


50  and  nndor  CO. 

60  and  nndor  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100 

Above  100. 

Age  unkn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

j  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

! 

4 

G 

4 

2 

3 

1 

103 

92 

195 

Princess  Anno .... 

'  « 

13 

6 

I 

1 

I 

13 

l 

254 

1 

S 

r 

i 

. 

1 

28 

24 

52 

5 

r 

0 

0 

31 

0r 

10 

24 

5 

11 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

836 

958 

1, 794 

Southampton . 

r 

K 

574 

i  Spottsyl  vania . 

319 

Stafford _ ..... 

13 

10 

3 

4 

1 

1 

368 

305 

G73 

30 

32  1 

14 

19 

9 

3 

1 

608 

C76 

1, 284 

Kn«y 

i| 

1 

31 

20 

51 

Taylor . 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

55 

38 

93 

Tazewell . 

e 

8 

1G 

Tucker . 

i 

. .  JfT. . . 

4 

7 

11 

Tyler . 

2 

1 

8 

7 

1(J 

Upshur...... . 

l  ; 

1  | 

1 

31 

28 

59 

Warwick ...... _ 

0 

J|  j 

Q 

8 

4 

4 

1 

1 

144  | 

140 

284 

Warren . . 

f)  | 

4 

1 

1 

126 

123 

249 

Washington _ . 

25 

13 

18 

3 

524 

667 

1, 191 

Westmoreland* . . . 

20  j 

1 

1 

2  j 

Wetzel  _ 

! 

1 

1 

16 

10 

26  . 

Wise . . 

3 

7j 

0 

(j 

3 

X 

36 

43 

79 

Wood . . 

t 

1 

1 

Wyoming ........ 

3  !, 

1 

4  1 

76 

81 

157 

Wythe . 

0 

14  ! 

10 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

350 

332 

682 

York . 

! 

1, 317 

1.57d| 

8G2 

003 

304 

445 

108 

154 

33 

63 

9 

30 

7 

7 

27, 721 

30,321 

58, 042 

SLAVE. 


113 

356 

20 

113 

314 

49 

GG 

2G0 

16 

81 

21 

17 

12 

py 

2,255 

6,788 

4,507 

10 

7, 128 

41 

13 

15 

4 

41 

42 

34 

1 

1,386 

3 

2 

10 

14 

10 

8 

0 

990 

4 

183 

154 

117 

142 

1ST 

J42 

C3 

81 

94 

100 

81 

G5 

83 

47 

45 

35  s 

~ 

* 

3,808 
3, 240 
2,310 

3,847 

7,655 

15 

15 

9 

a 

113 

337 

3 

„  2 

4, 600 
5,61 6 
95 

7 

3 

2 

2,765 

54 

"3 

33 

1 

9 

243  | 

1C 

224 

G 

5 

2 

2 

23 

3 

12 

510 

5,215 

436 
4, 931 
834 

946 

10,176 

159 

83 

...... 

Bedford ...... _ 

11 

12 

26 

1 

32 

18  ; 

19 

2 

G 

4 

*3 

3 

1 

766 

1,  G50 

Berkeley . 

69 

89 

153 

Boone . . 

33 

80 

52 

44 

34  • 

13 

13 

4 

6 

2 

1,414 

50 

1,355 

54 

2,769 

101 

Botetourt- . . 

14 

. 

Braxton . 

15 

2 

140  : 

1 

1 

6 

12 

18 

Brooke . 

16 

228 

207 

153 

57  ; 

20 

24 

4 

0 

3 

4,576 

11 

4,570 

9, 146 

Brunswick . 

17 

oo 

19 

30 

Buchanan . . . 

18 

238 

7 

170 

(} 

174 

i  jog  ! 

58 

19 

24 

4 

4 

1 

1- 

4,499 

137 

4, 312 

8, 81L 

Buckingham.  _ . . 

19 

5 

1GB 

305 

Cabell . 

20 

1 

1 

6  1 

3  1 

9 

Ciillumn . 

2l 

ffi'S 
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SLAVE — Continued. 


50  and  under  GC 

K  GO  and  under  70 

.  70  and  under  80 

.  80  and  under  90 

.  90  and  under  10( 

).  Above  100, 

.  Ago  unlai’n 

Total 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

21. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

J  M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

281 

r  27C 

i  189 

181 

88 

73 

19 

31 

2 

4 

2 

1 

i  5,525 

11, 580 
10,  G72 
2G2 

m 

l  213 

!  !  153 

160 

62 

GO 

11 

23 

5 

10 

'  1 

3 

1 

5, 121 

5, 548 

l  7 

3 

4 

G 

1 

1  143 

’  1, 393 

4, 402 

7t 

>  70 

l  47 

4G 

23 

18 

5 

5 

1,549 

4,74G 

Charles  City . 

23£ 

i  107 

151 

126 

G7 

Gl 

13 

21 

G 

2 

3 

3 

9,238 
8, 354 

241 

370 

183 

130 

47 

55 

1G 

14 

3 

5 

1 

4 

4, 4DG 
1,803 
10 

217 

3, 898 

94 

71 

07 

54 

1 

20 

23 

Clarice . 

.  . 

1 

11 

203 

3,279 

3,183 

6,275 

24 

1, 181 

21 

5 

7 

2 

G 

4 

fV|^  . 

1G1 

140 

108 

113 

42 

39 

9 

17 

5 

4 

4 

6,675 
G,  705 
12, 774 
34 
2,417 
6,  C'JG 
3,116 
10,455 
271 

211 

128 

130 

103 

39 

4 

331 

38G 

208 

252 

70 

78 

27 

27 

3 

4 

n.nTOill. 

X 

1 

10 
1, 23G 
3, 346 
1, 516 
5,180 
133 

66 

Gl 

34 

38 

11 

2 

Elizabeth  City. . . 

ICS 

148 

11G 

118 

37 

23 

10 

15 

4 

4 

2 

2 

72 

07 

54 

58 

27 

1 

1,  GOO 
5,275 
138 

272 

239 

204 

184 

75 

25 

25 

9 

3 

7 

10 

3 

7 

3 

i 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

2 

110 

134 

84 

73 

42 

2 

2,500 

2,485 
3, 2G9 
1, 155 

4,994 

Fluvanna . 

Franklin . . 

115 

99 

'  81 

89 

40 

11 

10 

no 

GL 

3i 

30 

14 

2 

1, 104 
396 

2,259 

778 

52 
5,736 
6, 139 
547 

14 

27 

10 

10 

5 

2 

1 

27 

2,902 

2,939 

284 

107 

334 

91 

100 

3G 

2 

2. 834 
3, 2U0 

100 

130 

133 

100 

54 

G 

6 

14 

11 

.  9 

4 

33 

37 

18 

17 

9 

1 

1 

51 

47 

217 

2G 

990 

2,082 

7,582 

595 

994 
2, 085 
7, 315 
618 

2 

4,781  j 

1, 984 
4, 167 
14,897 
3, 213 

90 

£6 

70 

fS-renn  villa  .  .  . 

377 

291 

238 

201  , 

89 

19  ! 

7 

10 

2 

Halifax . 

27 

23 

20 

14 

G 

1 

,'rJj, 

205 

21 

210 

21 

148 

23 

152 

59 

5 

Gl 

G 

17 

2 

i  14 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4,702 
547  | 
259  I 

■  9, 483 

1, 073  j 
5S0 
20, 041 
5, 018* 
402 
3,570 

Hanover . . . 

Hardy . 

13 

12 

G 

7 

8 

8 

1 

323 

IJurrison  ......... 

501 

G27 

327 

3G0 

77 

91 

29 

3 

18 

7 

31 

G 

18 

1 

3 

10, 942 
2,535 
199 
1, 780 

32 

70 

GO 

G3 

29 

3 

7 

2 

2, 483 
203 
1,790 

WpfI 

O 

17 

4 

7 

2 

x 

TTtghl  finfl  . . 

SI 

03 

76 

27 

41 

4 

1G 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Isle  of  Wight . 

1  : 

x 

1,318 

2,049 

1, 234 

1, 810 

3, 06S 
2,G83 

1, 424 

91 

90 

60 

G4 

17 

17 

28 

7 

3 

g 

1 

x 

1 

1,268 

2,586 

3  9G0 

James  City _ 

112 

70 

G7 

58 

7 

G 

4 

3 

Jefferson  _ _ 

77 

3D 

34 

22 

13 

21 

x 

g 

950 

1,863 

3, 071 
2,837 

1, 445 
432 

136 

63 

2,184 

3,  (173 

G,  139 
5,525 
2,869 
824 

230 

148  • 

Kanawha ..... 

111 

9G 

50 

GO 

20 

30 

30 

8 

7 

1 

x 

1 

King  O cargo. _ 

127 

129 

141 

149 

81 

92 

94 

9G 

37 

G 

6 

10 

12 

1 

2 

5 

4 

X 

1 

2 

1 

1 

King  and  Queen  . . 
ICIng  William..... 

CO 

08 

49 

51 

11  J 

17 

9 

8 

1  . 

2 

1  . 

Lancaster . 

12 

14 

0 

8  - 

392 

94 

85 

2  770 

5 

9 

2 

4 

i'L 

T^yis 

q  : 

i 

x  . 

T.n«n« 

130 

107 

87 

82 

134 

37 

GG 

41 

46 

67 

43 

g 

n 

18 

r 

3 

1 

London  _ _ t 

187 

215 

150 

17 

G 

4 

7 

1 

3  • 

5  284 

10  m  ' 

Lontsn. _ „  . 

164 

103 

07 

80 

18 

3 

5 

X 

1  . 

3,711 

2,243 

28 

4,  910 

3  594  ! 

7,305 

Lunenburg . 

WnfUenn 

92 

93 

1 

74 

70 

43 

28 

2  . 

2 

3  * 

i 

2, 154  j 
35  ! 
14  j 
217  | 
1, 500  | 

G,  003  | 
180 

1, 186  ! 
59 

541 

1 

.  9  . 

63 

29 

376 

Marion  .... _ _ 

X  . 

i 

15 

159 

1,502 

G,417 

Marshall  ..  _ 

e ; 

5 

6 

9 

1 

4 

1  - 

1 

1 

1  . 

Mo  ROD _ 

GO 

79 

43 

49 

21 

23 

82 

2 

8 

2 

g 

i 

3,008  | 
32,420 
362 
2,375 

101  : 

1.114 

Matthew  u _ 

233 

25G 

211 

152 

87 

1 

37 

26 

8 

12 

1  j 

5  . 

1 

Mecklenburg _ 

8 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1  . 

. i.. 

. 1 

182 

Mercer _ . . 

Si 

42 

31 

42 

14 

13 

1  .. 

6 

2 

2 

1 

I  1 

1  -■ 

. 1 

1, 189 

4*  1 

3 

7  .. 

4  . 

5i 

1 

1  : 

Monovc-Ma 

91 

24 

17 

8 

2 

8 

i! 

4I 

1 L 

i 

_  573  ! 

Monroe . 
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Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and 

unlrr  50. 

DISTRICTS. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

if. 

F. 

M* 

F. 

Montgomery . . 

36 

25 

175 

168 

165 

105 

157 

165 

126 

123 

209 

172 

Ill 

122 

69 

70  j 

Morgan . 

1 

4 

7 

5 

9 

7 

8 

4 

4 

6 

7 

9 

G 

6 

1 

1 

Nauseinoml . . 

71 

61 

317 

322 

367 

372 

388 

372 

324 

301 

478 

429 

299 

321 

215 

23.1 

Nelson  .. . . 

8G 

80 

403 

421 

-  490 

452 

458 

414 

373 

361 

519 

48C 

304 

298 

220 

SUi  ! 

Now  Kent, . . 

70 

53 

220 

238 

236 

244 

241 

223 

204 

192 

271 

300 

159 

189 

105 

115  j 

Norfolk....  . . 

92 

78 

445 

407 

513 

560 

581 

623 

506 

5-19 

811 

784 

511 

549 

417 

477 

Northampton . . 

51 

48 

231 

244 

273 

272 

252 

254 

213 

182 

331 

319 

233 

225 

!  148 

113 

Northumbcrlan  d . . 

77 

G5 

210 

292 

226 

270 

256 

216 

205 

194 

259 

269 

169 

292 

114 

ISO 

Nottoway . . 

65 

100 

423 

464 

462 

434 

442 

434 

345 

3S9 

562 

530 

370 

326 

228 

25  £ 

13 

Orange . 

51 

439 

459 

503 

504 

470 

435 

331 

314 

497 

442 

271 

306 

221 

193 

Pago . 

10 

20 

59 

C4 

66 

73 

64 

73 

40 

59 

61 

62 

30 

34 

31 

43 

Patrick . 

25 

36 

155 

179 

182 

202 

144 

159 

121 

98 

138 

1G9 

81 

112 

59 

70 

Pendleton . . 

4 

3 

13 

14 

19 

25 

26 

16 

16 

18 

13 

15 

15 

17 

C 

1(1 

Pittsylvania . 

234 

205 

959 

1,008 

1,097 

1, 108 

1, 108 

1,004 

872 

842 

1,327 

1, 113 

750 

C50 

490 

459 

Pocahontas  . . 

2 

4 

25 

18 

19 

15 

13 

14 

10 

13 

21 

14 

17 

18 

15 

9 

Powhatan . . . . 

38 

103 

393 

301 

342 

394 

393 

371 

237 

297 

440 

379 

298 

280  : 

213 

175 

1 

3 

Princo Edward . . 

G8 

S3 

477 

4G9 

509 

481 

572 

539 

307 

309 

G50 

427 

306 

356 

239 

Prince  George . 

58 

73 

354 

325 

350 

305 

330 

287 

273 

259 

451 

393 

283 

233 

230 

■176 

Prince  'William . 

43 

30 

162 

146 

177 

214 

905 

1G5 

132 

120 

157 

375 

103 

109 

G6 

71 

Princess  Anno . 

45 

47 

183 

208 

240 

238 

262 

183 

199 

183 

208 

231 

154 

165 

.120 

13IJ 

Pulaski . . 

33 

30 

112 

119 

120 

124 

103 

111 

82 

79 

149 

139 

94 

73 

50 

53 

Putnam . 

10 

12 

43 

43 

38 

52 

4G 

38 

39 

34 

49 

55 

22 

30 

17 

16 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1  ; 

3 

Randolph . . 

4 

8 

12 

14 

9 

13 

7 

11 

12 

12 

18 

15 

15 

6 

10 

Rappahannock . 

G3 

54 

272 

247 

201 

275 

257 

2G9 

195 

204 

308 

235 

177 

173 

99 

89 

Richmond . . 

30 

40 

163 

170 

101 

1G7 

175 

161 

139 

125 

193 

217 

140 

135 

98 

74 

Ritchie _ _ _ _ 

3 

Rosnws, 

3 

g 

4 

I 

1 

Roanoke ...... . 

T>.n»»lf  Turf 

32 

39  ; 

172 

180 

166 

199 

203 

1G6 

162 

153 

206 

284 

174 

132 

90 

177 

89 

107 

Rockingham . 

39 

53 

166 

162 

m 

185 

155 

192 

111 

150 

187 

187 

125 

133 

74 

84 

Russell... . . . 

23 

14 

74 

83 

105 

.91 

95 

99 

72 

56 

82 

91 

56 

54 

23 

33 

Scott..., . 

2 

5 

,  34 

28 

30 

24 

31 

38 

33 

34 

58 

40 

24 

31 

23 

13 

Shenandoah.—. . 

10 

8 

•  28 

41 

50 

50 

45 

G5 

50 

47 

54 

53 

40 

43 

41 

36 

Smyth . 

21 

18 

68 

64 

87 

68 

82 

71 

56 

56 

101 

83 

54 

51 

43 

31) 

Southampton . 

35 

■  20 

391 

387 

352 

334 

374 

366 

329 

300 

441 

424 

299 

260 

213 

203 

Spottsylvtraia . 

104 

123 

506 

52 8 

020 

586 

560 

565 

372 

427 

540 

640 

313 

448 

284 

297 

Stafford . 

10 

!  ii 

252 

1  292 

2G2 

253 

262 

206 

185 

179 

246 

249 

105 

169 

114 

114 

Surry . 

3G 

41 

138 

154 

194 

153 

175 

131 

128 

122 

239 

1ST 

171 

151 

137 

97 

Sussex . 

72 

96 

450 

453 

444 

465 

444 

425 

364 

339 

539 

466 

341 

334 

261 

237 

Taylor . 

1 

3 

4 

6 

8 

4 

G 

13 

8 

8 

10 

12 

3 

10 

1 

9 

Tazewell . 

24 

18 

89 

88 

83 

!  96 

96 

91 

61 

71 

115 

98 

57 

55 

45 

29 

Tunfcer.-  „ _ _ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

r 

1 

2 

Tyler . 

! 

•  3 

x 

3 

1 

1 

Upshur......  . . 

1 

2 

17 

9 

18 

12 

■ . s' 

.  14 

!  15 

18 

!  20 

!  .  20 

10 

14 

8 

6 

Warwick . 

9 

10 

68 

53 

76 

63 

87 

44 

1  55 

55 

79 

67 

82 

63 

46 

41 

Warren . . . 

26 

27 

90 

107 

132 

105 

127 

127 

1  84 

91 

1  137 

!  109 

!  75 

G9 

51 

76 

Washington . 

34 

36 

165  | 

181 

195 

177 

209 

197 

153 

130 

253 

187 

141 

144 

86 

73 

Wayne-.... . . . . 

2 

1 

10 

12 

11 

10 

11 

12 

G 

9 

1 

8 

1  1 

16 

1 

4 

7 

3 

6 

Westmoreland . , 

Wetzel  .  .  .  f 

54 

60 

285 

207 

277 

262 

2 

231 

1 

242 

195 

'  1  1 

211 

304 

303 

3 

166 
1  1 

184 

121  j 

161 

Wirt . . 

1  ; 

i| 

3 

1  i 

3  ; 

1  j 

3 

2 

1  I 

2 

il 

1 

Wise  . . 

11 

1 

5 

7 

3 

1 

5 

s 

Wood.— 

•  Q  ; 

7 

10 

19 

lo 

19 

26 

7 

16 

18 

9 

6 

5 

*| 

0 

Wyoming . 

3 

7 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

10 

2 

3 

4 

3! 

2 

Wythe . 

29 

23 

150 

145 

159 

182 

174 

154 

146 

131 

172 

149 

120 

127 

73  j 

51 

York . 

35 

16 

140 

116 

128 

133 

160 

132 

110 

104 

165 

145 

106 

98 

67 

_ 

Total . 

6,771 

7,079 

32,029 

32,586 

35,873 

35,387 

36,056 

33,820 

J  27,340 

27,302 

41,625 

37,823 

26,858 

26,090 

38,711 

17, 863  | 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 

INDIAN. 


|  Und 

or  I.  1  and 

nder  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

DO  and  t 

ndcu*  40. 

40  mull 

iuIit  DO. 

f  COUNTIES. 

[  M. 

F.  M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

sr.  F. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

1 

.  1 

S3 

i 

1 

j  Nevr  Kent . 1 

! 

1 

!  Norfolk .  S 

j  Preston .  . . 

.  3 

1  2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

6  j  5 

s 

1 

7 

•j 

5 

o 

4 

4 

x 

tt 

1  Washington . 

•V 

!  Total .  2 

1  7 

5 

5 

10 

*{  8 

8 

G 

a 

11 

9 

O 

fi 

AGGREGATE. 


1  j  Total  white* .  15,083  15,471 

67,814  fb,  005 

74,476 

71,392 

67, 947 

04, 923 

56,601  57,767  88,405 

DO,  950 

01, 104 

59,  050 

43, 635 

41,461 1 

3,  G15  3, 574 

4,070 

4, 095 

3,999 

3, 696 

3, 008  3, 213  4, 333 

5,374 

3,  081 

3,753 

9, 053 

2,510 

3  ;  Total  ilareg .  6,771  7,070 

32,029  32,586 

35,873 

35,387 

3G,  056 

33,820 

27,340  27,368  41,685 

37, 823 

26,858 

26, 090 

18,  714 

17,8ft! 

4  Total  Indians . .  2  1 

7  5 

5 

10 

7 

8 

8  6  2 

11 

9 

0 

(! 

4 

Aggregate .  23,591  23,390 

103,465  101,230 

114,424 

110,884 

108,009 

102,447 

86,957  88,348  134,365 

134, 158 

91,113 

89,  205 

til,  438 

61, 870 

STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 
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INDIAN. 


AGGREGATE. 


26,  716 

M.3ea 

15,911  : 

0,485 

0,783  1,696 

3,024 

245  ; 

296 

25  44 

333 

295 

528,842 

618,457  1,0-17,290  TotttlwWtos . 

1,576  : 

8G2 

962 

394 

445  108 

154 

35 

63 

9  30 

7 

7 

27,721 

30, 321  58, 042  Total  froo  colored. 

11, 188 

8,007  | 

7,563 

2,986 

3, 081  815 

1,068 

221 

319 

66  138 

3 

16 

!  249, 483 

241,382  490,865  Total  kIuvgb . 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1  ...... 

1 . '_J 

55 

57  112  Total  T  (Uliana. .... 

_ 1 

1  j 

39,483 

93,234 1 

24, 437 

9, 868 

10, 310  !  2,  619 

3, 247  | 

501 

678 

100  j  212  | 

343 

318 

806,101 

790,217  1,596,318 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

PEEK  COLOEED. 

r-' 

I 

•a 

■s 

* 

Total  free. 

SLAVE. 

£ 

a 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

H. 

F.  j  Total. 

Accomuek . 

5, 314 

i 

5.317, 

10,  CGI 

1,484 

1,632 

3, 110 

143 

1  » 

302 

3,418 

14.073 

2,131 

2,14- 

|  4,975 

121 

ml  2:12 

.  4,507 

13,580 

Albemarle . . . . 

0, 147 

5,  D5G. 

12, 103 

DL 

123 

n-° 

174 

213 

387 

COG 

12,703 

5-®!! 

5,«; 

11,306 

1, 257 

1,  053  y,  J.T0 

13,011 

26, 625 

Ju. 

oea 

145 

AiH'iuuiy  ••• . 

a,  as; 

2, 418 

5,  G43 

4- 

8 

52 

46 

? 

80 

132 

5,  n  5 

oaf 

25. 

•  72,1 

108 

102 '  070 

m 

6, 763 

OTJ 

7< 

2,  fl!)t 

2,  DU 

5,  914 

810 

1)31  1,711 

7,  Go; 

ID,  711 

Amlwfat . 

3,  CKI7 

3,470. 

7, 107 

35 

24 

13l 

106 

240 

297 

7,46-1 

2,  cat 

*  2, 360 

4,992 

608 

G73!  1,286 

0,273 

33,742 

Appomattox  . . 

2,  070 

2, 030, 

4, 118 

32 

35 

C7 

52 

52 

104 

171 

4, 2?9 

1,  DU 

1,  SGG 

:i  77 » 

394 

430!  824 

4,  CD 

■8,es3 

Augusta . 

w.esu 

10, 667, 

21,547 

lor 

108 

008 

ITT 

202 

378 

S3G 

22, 1 03 

2,12- 

1,  D33 

[  4,103 

729 

782 '  1,511 

5,616 

27, 749 

Barbour . 

4,  -13-1 

4, 274 

0,728 

1 

71 

1  Cl 

131 

135 

8,  eg; 

37 

5f 

'  '  87 

4 

4'  8 

95 

8,  M3 

Bath . 

1,381 

1, 271 

3,052 

21 

g 

3: 

18 

51 

78 

2,733 

415 

348 

7G3 

95 

eoj  383 

9-16 

3,  G7d 

Hertford  . . . . 

7,  SBC 

7,  .152 

14, 388 

12G 

» 

225 

133 

1.11 

279 

534 

14,835 

4,  517 

4,  IS-. 

8,oay 

728 

749  1,477 

10, 17:1 

05, 068 

Berkeley . . 

5, 200 

5, 290 

10,081) 

90 

101 

1S-1 

44 

48 

92 

266 

10,87.7 

fill 

701 

1,055 

1X7 

183  31X) 

1, 6,51 

12,525 

Boone . . 

2,  4-I& 

S,  233 

•4, 681 

1 

1 

1 

41 

Botetourt . 

4,117 

4, 324 

6,441 

58 

73 

133 

80 

. 

87 

173 

306 

1, 18‘ 

1, 147 

a  dl 

and  MO 

2, 769 

11,31*3 

Braxton . 

S,  333 

2, 332 

-1,885 

1 

1 

a 

3 

4, 823 

3*2 

59 

23 

22!  -  45 

104 

4tti;iL* 

Brooke . 

2, 707 

2,718 

0,425 

8 

0 

14 

1G 

21 

37 

51 

5,  476 

4 

11 

0 

rl 

18 

5,421 

Brunswick  . . 

2,«!J 

2, 533 

4, 900 

228 

242 

470 

105 

w 

203 

G71 

5,  C03 

4,081 

•1,  D19 

8, 129 

405 

502  ‘  1,017 

9, 146 

Hii)j 

IJuehimun  .  — . . 

1,43!, 

1, 323 

2,702 

1 

1 

1 

2, 763 

7 

Uj 

S3 

4 

3!  7. 

*;0 

2,  i;‘;{ 

Buckingham . 

2,08a 

3, 056 

C,  Oil 

78 

63 

140 

ior 

103 

214 

360 

Ci,  491 

3, 962 

'  3, 721 

7,  680 

537 

588  1, 125 

8,611 

15,219 

Gal  Jell . 

;i,  ooi 

3,  7U0) 

7,  G'Jl 

7 

12 

10 

3 

5 

24 

7,715 

94 

12C 

214 

•5a 

-is;  91 

am 

St  W] 

Calhoun . 

i,  itia; 

0, 492 

1 

Cauii>beU . , . 

0,  L !W 

11,  C211 

13,  OSS 

287 

301 

.  . . 

588 

200 

241 

441 

1,020 

14,617 

5,  IQ?, 

4  M: 

9,  OSS 

952 

949 !  1,802 

11 ,553 

2M77 

Caroline  -  a . 

3, 3-li 

3, 008 

0, 918 

171 

201 

372 

249 

22.3 

472 

844 

7,  792 

4, 714 

5, 040 

9,  754 

410 

533!  016 

10,073 

18,461 

Carroll . . . 

3,658 

3, 801) 

7,719 

3 

4 

7 

11 

12 

24 

31 

7,  750 

95 

10! 

294 

24 

34  53, 

260 

S,uJ2 

Charles  City . . 

031 

S754 

1,803 

14( 

101 

301 

277 

S7f 

535 

830 

0  f:n-> 

1, 494 

7  on- 

S  729 

155 

16'i’  318 

:»  r,47 

SMS 

Charlotte . 

2, 534 

2, 457, 

4,981 

79 

CO 

147 

5t 

105 

252 

5, 233 

4, 319 

4, 083 

8, 402 

427 

499!  836 

a  £33 

14.47) 

Clieeieriielcl . 

4,  mi 

5,1 0i» 

10,  Uli 

161 

103 

327 

147 

1G3 

34  G 

GW 

10, 662 

3, 700 

3, 22" 

0, 034 

647 

G73!  1,320, 

30,616 

Clarke.  . . . 

1  1,631 

1,856; 

3, 707 

34 

21 

f 

9 

GJ 

.  3,771 

1.57L 

1,312 

3,88.3 

233 

2  GO  403' 

3,  ala 

7, 1 46 

Clay . 

024 

837 

1, 761 

3 

£ 

y 

5! 

1,7  GG 

1 

10 

i.i 

G 

If  7.' 

31; 

3,787 

Craig . 

i,m 

1,539 

3,103 

6 

31 

-  1( 

«. 

10 

H 

3, 133 

107 

353 

321J 

50 

30!  103' 

m 

3.553 

Culpeper  — ....... 

Sf  41  < 

3, 549. 

4,  959 

102 

113 

215 

108 

106 

214 

423j 

5, 

9, 908 

2,834 

5,603 

433 

445!  873! 

6, 675 

1;»  m 

Cumberland . 

1,  Sfifc 

1, 438, 

2, 946 

65 

75 

140 

77 

% 

170 

310! 

3, 20C 

3,  OG-s 

2, 720 

5, 764 

459 

-1GJ  021 

a  705' 

Diuwiddie . 

0,  tffi 

6, 841  1 

33, 678 

1,286 

1, 545 

2,  831 ! 

395 

520 

013 

3, 710' 

17,124 

aw 

11,027 

847 

OLtf  lv747! 

32,  774: 

if*j,  VJi 

Doddridge . 

a,  mi 

5, 168 

1 

1- 

1 

g  n 

;j-i 

Elizabeth  City . i 

1  1,755 

!  .  J,  403 

3, 180S 

50, 

gb[ 

12-1 

44 

!  33 

201! 

3,  381; 

1,  m\ 

1,000 

J  S3,  ill 

328 

85 1  siaj 

2,417: 

Efiaex . . 1 

1  1,  620 

3,  G70 

3, 296 

65 

csj 

133| 

160 

175 

[  Oil 

.-it?; 

3, 773 

2, 914 

2, 851 

5,  7G5 

430! 

409;  031? 

6,606; 

in.  46:1 

Fairfax . ! 

^  1 

4,  m 

a,  87!) 

8, 040 

1!)2 

170 

362 

1C2 

j  148 

ilto 

672 

8,  7isj 

1, 107| 

1, 053 

2,  ICS) 

409; 

512  951 j 

3, 316] 

1'J,  r-t-3 

Fauquier . 

\  5,1 25 

5,  son 

10,  430; 

IC2| 

172 

334 

247 

,!  240 

•107 

82L? 

11,  25.1 

4, 157 

4, 048 

|  8, B0j' 

1, 023 

1  227’  2, 050' 

10, 455 

01,  tl  J 

Fayette . 

5,  7iti 

i . I 

4 

!  6 

,10 

*  4lj  -  7(1 

271? 

Floyd . ! 

|  3, 821 

3,  J):M 

sj 

1 

3, 

« 

Bi; 

III 

^Gll 

164 

190 

331 

59' 

G2  121? 

47  5' 

Tltmtmm . 

!  2, 507 

s,  58(i| 

a,  003; 

100 

94 

200’ 

25, 

41 

GO¬ 

266; 

5,  359i 

2, 260 

1  0  225 

4,.1S5; 

240 

260  503| 

4,  DOT 

m.sfi'j 

Franklin . . 

!  IS,  7i)I 

0, 831 

13, 642: 

22 

15 

3?j 

28, 

40 

GS, ' 

IO.1! 

13,747 

'  2,517 

2,  636 

j  8,153 

5c,a\ 

G33  1,198 

0,351? 

SJ.  fl:"3 

Frederick . ; 

!  (J,  550 

6, 329: 

13, 079 

270 

23(7 

533 

290, 

380 

G7G 

.1,203, 

14, 2S7| 

766 

707 

!  M°3 

338 1 

423;  7GG 

2,259; 

16,514 

oar* . 

3,  014 

3, 004  j 

C,  038 

0 

3 

9 

27 

31 

SB, 

.07? 

G,  105 

296 

276 

572 

1Q01 

10G  SOS: 

778i 

(VLil 

Gilmer . 

1,856 

3,827 

3,085 

. 

10 

10 

'  20 

23! 

3, 707; 

SO 

21 

« 

5’ 

G  llj 

■  52] 

3,7:1'} 

Cltoaoirter . 

%  am 

2,210. 

4;  517! 

023 

SOI 

424? 

133 

146 

070 

703 

5,22f)| 

2,  620 

9,  G75 

5, 257  j 

212* 

S27:  43!>{ 

5,730, 

10.056 

Cioocliluml . 

1,870 

3,  944; 

3,814j 

030 

270 

coo! 

101 

00 

an! 

703 

4, 517i 

2, 860 

2, 567 

«,«« 

33l! 

375j  705 

Gr13j] 

10, 6S5 

Grayson . . 

3, 823 

3, 631) 

7, 653' 

1 

o 

3! 

19 

40 

1 

1 

517.' 

Greenbrier . . 

5, 500 

4,001  ' 

10,500: 

59 

29 

H 

40 

4 

S3 

o2 

•  186 

10,  GSfij 

598 

514 

517' 

M40j 

'  183 

IDS;  583 

1,525! 

12,211 

Greene . , 

1, 403 

1,  522 

3,015! 

1 

1 

G 

;  1(! 

00| 

23 

3,0110 

068 

974 

1, 042 

22 

20  42 

1,084; 

Greenville . 

072 

3,003! 

1,  D74j 

77 

G9 

HG 

43 

44 

87, 

033 

2,2071 

1, 803 

1, 704 

3, 5i)7j 

879 

231  B70, 

4,167] 

1 1  :j:4 

Hultfux — ..... _ 

5,4<)8 

3, 562 

11, 060 

153 

1G7 

320 

118 

125 

213 

563 

11,  GSJj 

6,097 

G,  391 

13,083? 

S80! 

02-1  1,800 

14, 607= 

■‘A*-* 

Hampshire . 

0,344 

Ci,  134 

12,478 

40 

31 

71 

Ci) 

82 

151 

2J 

■  12, 700 

440 

431 

871 

153 

187  342 

3,313; 

33, 

Hancock . 

2,189 

4, 4Ja! 

1 

y. 

A1 

'  4,415 

Hanover _ „ _ ...i 

3, 724 

a,  738! 

7, 482 

80 

83 

42j 

43 

65j 

257 

7,739: 

4,400 

4,410 

8,  Bio! 

293 

371 1  CGlj 

D,  463, 

Hurdy . ....... _ ■,[ 

4,304 

4, 017 

8,  521 

15 

23 

38  j 

122! 

110 

232 

270 

8,79l| 

403 

413 

87flj 

84' 

113  197. 

3,  C73.' 

_  0,  m 

Harrison  — . . ! 

(>,  671 

C,  505 

13, 176 

5 

9 

14 

6 

19 

18 

32 

23,203; 

162 

217 

379 

97j 

100  203 

582? 

ri/iW' 

Henrico  . . .  J 

10,500 

18,1339  - 

37, 985 

997 

1,112 

2, 109 

60S 

880 

1,481 

3,590 

41,575! 

0, 603 

7, 639 

17,242s 

1,33a,  1,480!  2,W?| 

Sfl,  Oil! 

CtAiiG 

IXenry — . 1 

|  3,37*; 

3,394 

6, 773! 

82 

ns 

178 

78 

58 

13C 

314 

7, 037j 

0, 100 

2,  025 

4, 125 

435 

4.18'  803 

5,918 

*-■ . 

Highland - - 

|  .  2,024 

i,  see! 

3, 890 

2 

4 

11 

14 

25? 

27 

3, 017 

148 

147 

205 

51] 

SO-  107) 

4  A 

4.SP 

Mu  of  Wight . 

|  2, 510 

:  2,527'! 

5,037 

571 

G53! 

1, 229 

(VJ 

72 

HI 

1, 370i 

0,407 

1, 736 

1, 739 

3,475 

44? 

fllj  95] 

3,570; 

!)A'77 

Juelwou . 

4,237 

[  4,  TO  ■ 

8,240 

6 

ci 

4 

1 

5 

11 

8,251 

16 

28? 

44 

7* 

4;  11 

55; 

James  City . . 

1, 088 

1, 07sl  ' 

•  2,107 

291 

308 

509 1’ 

183 

958 

446 

1, 045 

3, 212; 

1, 104 

1, 005j 

2,109 

214; 

2G3j  477) 

2,586; 

5,-T^. 

Jefferson..... . 

n,  oei 

1  5, 003] 

lb,  064| 

:  138 

:  1071 

3oa! 

98! 

108 

•  206} 

Sill 

10,575? 

1,82G 

i,  oaol 

3, 455! 

223? 

282|  503| 

3,960; 

34,50 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION— Continued. 


FREE  COLORED. 


SLAVE. 

1 

1 

H 

1 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

'■  ! 

|  Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

41 

53 

'  9J 

6 

13 

10 

1)2 

7,« 

403 

383 

780 

209 

207 

41G 

1,202 

»,» 

a 

« 

32 

4: 

4 

8 

90 

1.4M 

a 

9 

15 

1 

2 

3 

18 

e,  5iT 

80 

76 

3.50 

23] 

33 

!  50 

212 

7,292 

597 

568 

1, 165 

lUSj 

!  212 

'  410 

1,575 

537 

395 

932] 

40! 

47 

87 

1,019 

1, 74(1 

1, 017] 

924 

1,941 

314 

299 

C06i 

2,547 

Ki.gyi 

42 

07 

!  109j 

10 

18 

34 

143 

0,717 

3' 

3 

3/719 

1,8001 

3,519 

103 

82 

|  185 

3,704 

8,282 

3 

4] 

7 

3 

3 

10 

i  0,703 

8; 

K 

22| 

1 

1 

23 

1  3,751 

24; 

27: 

51 

6 

0 

15 

1 

4,508 

49 

6*1 

103 

36 

37 

73 

17G 

11,01(1 

22 

22; 

44! 

13 

7 

20 

04 

2,861 

829 

750, 

1, 579 

275 

308 

583 

2,162 

12, 303 

892 

812 

1,704 

114 

'  107 

221 

1, 925 

4,919 

210, 009 

204,  B77| 

420, 886 

33, 474] 

30,  505 

69,979 

490,865 

f 

1,596,318 

Taylor . 

3,717 

3, 583 

7,300 

Tazewell . 

1  4, 355 

!  4, 270 

8, 625 

!  718 

674 

1, 392 

Tylor . 

3, 334 

!  3,154 

6,488 

Uprimr . 

3,  637 

3,427 

7,064 

Warren . 

2,297 

2,286 

4,583 

Warwick . 

340 

322 

602 

Wniliington . 

7,104 

0, 992 

14,090 

Wciyaa . 

3,521 

3, 083 

6,604 

Webster, . 

833 

1  719 

1,552 

Westmoreland . 

1,721 

1,606 

3,387 

Wetzel . 

Wirt . 

Wise . 

Wood . 

Wyoming'.. 

Wytho . 

York _ 


3,408 
1,931 
2,  224 
5,024 
1 , 446 
5,045 
2,210 


3, 283 
1,807 
2,102 
5, 107 
1, 349 
4,941 
1, 132 


6, 691  i 
3,728 
4,410 
10,791 
2,795 
9,980 
2,342 


7,351 
8,  718 
1,408 
6, 499 
7,080 
4, 8G7 

14,345 
6,004 
1, 552 
4,578 
0,693 
3,728 
4,442 
10, 870 
2,797 
10, 143 
3,024 


Note. — J 12  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c. 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

<6 

SLAVE. 

il " 

CITIES,  TOWN’S,  &.C., 

COUNTIES. 

£ 

l 

AT. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

3 

§ 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

! 

4,732 

5,  m 

9,851 

104 

30 

339 

340 
1,029 

215 

1G5 

42G 

267 

91 

357 

1, 166 
1,009 
454 

877 
114  1 

583 

832 

1,415 

11,266 

498 

1,386 

12,631 

101 

(*) 

,  19 

173 

173 

497 

109 

20 

30 

L 

" 

341 

356 

1,103 

237 

311 

167 

532 

106 

10 

41 

11 

16 

74 

22 

356 

33 

11 

13 

14 

27 

1,130 

337 

Brandonvillo . 

<*> 

163 

219 

125 

46 

174 

207 

142 

45 

183 

544 

513 

224 
436  | 
49 

1 

437 

268 

427 

t 

2C3 

91 

Cabin  Hill . . . . 

1 

358 

1,200 

1,136 

494 

895 

as 

19 

56 

15 

15 

71 

25 

10 

34 

127 

40 

18 

170 

150 

152 

132 

/ *1 

3, 5M 

Charlestown . . . 

Jefferson . . 

496 

230 

441 

05 

pfto 

240 

1,356 

Christianburg . 

Montgomery . . 

113 

245 

739 

Clarksburg . . 

Harrison  . 

693 

Claysvllle . . 

Wood . . 

V  J 

(*) 

114 

Columbia  Furnnea _  _ 

S  h  «  nan  A  a  n}  1 

1  i 

g 

r-y 

557 

Columbiana . . . 

Fluvanna 

111 

87 

1G6  j 

198  j 

2  l 

24 

41 

65 

2G3 

1  (*) 

BC3 

Cross  Roads  . . . . . 

fllifiTinn/lnflb 

as 

Edinburg . . . , 

585 

275 

271 
343  | 
37 

45 

613  | 
291 

248 
361  1 
32  ; 
44  1 

1,198  , 
566 

519 
704  j 
69  1 

32 

30  | 

02 

5 

66 

I  ofsn 

55 

|  62 

117 

1,357 

Elizabethtown . 

Marshall- 

571 

1  585  | 

571 

Fairfax. . . . . .  , _ 

27 

39 

824 

v  1 

1  247 

(*) 

|  <*) 

471 

1,036 

Falrmount . 

704 

Fairvlew . . . 

.  69 

Farmington . . . . ... 

. do . 

89  j 

<*) 

fi) 

Farmvillo  ... . . . 

"Prince  FdWflTfl 

397 

276 

286 

683  | 

138 

103 

* 

241 

924 

580 

333 

156 

!  279 

012 

1,536 

Flncastio . . . 

Botetourt. .... 

303 

57D 

160 

'  316 

99* 

Forestville . , .  _  r 

1  12 

i 

559 

Fredericksburg . . . .... 

1, 571 
175 

159 

1,738 

220 

152 

^  I 

7 

179 

243 

422 

3,731 

412 

503 

788 

/*y 

1,291  | 

3.023 

Front  Royal. _ _ 

Warrfln  ^ 

416 

Fulton  . . . . 

:  Ohio  . . 

395 

1  311  1 

1  U 

;  6 

17 

v  f 
<*) 

'311 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES, 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

1 

SLAVE. 

1 

M. 

I  F’ 

j  Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

3 

S 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

& 

< 

202 

192 

|  394 

1 

3 

4 

398 

(*) 

466 

419 

885 

5 

1 

6 

891 

(*} 

268 

!  536 

1 

1 

2 

538 

(*) 

533 

399 

1,848 

395 

2 

4 

399 

i  093 

35 

38 

73 

1, 066 
1,251 

335 

387 

782 

619 

593 

j  1, 212 

i  1,023 

20 

19 

39 

33 

88 

(*) 

1,023 

915 

Wmim  a 

915 

i  46 

(*) 

62 

130 

|  use 

3 

3 

259 

51 

113  ! 

31 

44 

75 

1 

7 

8 

83 

40 

39 

(*) 

79 

i 

55 

511 

i«  1 

239 

254 

90 

403 

183 

1 

1 

184 

47 

33 

(*) 

80 

1,083 

18 

29 

47 

1, 130 

1, 130 
969 

348 

341 

680 

14 

703 

128 

138 

266 

^«f*khU  l £  . 

399 

20 

21 

41 

440 

143 

139 

282 

239 

1,970 

1,832 

3.803 

1,838 

154 

96 

203 

4,159 

2, 694 
743 

6,853 

2,793 

211 

222 

373 

370 

(*) 

124 

Cimyth 

9 

18 

366 

28 

51 

79 

445 

1,519 

446 

3,  014 

1,  011 
238 

45 

65 

110 

.3, 124 

90 

150 

240 

3,364 

Mason . 

2 

2 

3,013 

2 

1 

3 

1, 016 

118 

155 

120 

(*> 

2 

318 

50 

30 

80 

398 

387 

(*) 

233 

227 

556 

153 

113 

12 

19 

(*) 

515 

*3hnT.nr.fl«nh 

250 

477 

1, 14G 
277 

218 

26 

26 

52 

1, 198 

70 

48 

118 

1,316 

Mount  Olive . 

fin 

124 

105 

279 

279 

New  Castle. . . . 

4 

225 

1,343 

(*) 

225 

New  Market. _ 

41 

79 

1,422 

Newport . . . . 

Mnrion  > 

37 

1  4,870  ; 

35 

72 

(*> 

72 

Norfolk . 

Norfolk . 

5,420 

153 

236 

1, 212 

10,290 

316 

452 

2,433 

1, 446 

358 

678 

1,046 

4 

j  11,336 

1,331 

1,953 

3,281 

14,  620 

Orkney  Springs.  _ 

3 

1 

|  320 

320 

Palatine  _ _ 

irnrim. 

216 

<*) 

452 

Parkersburg . . . 

Wnnrl 

1,221 

28 

33 

60  1 

2, 493 

<*> 

503 

2,493 

Petersburg — Centre  ward 

836 

913 

610 

808 

73 

73 

146 

1,592  | 
2, 789 

511  j 

1,014 

1, 606 

East  ward  . . . 

1,  721 
2,808 

3, 3G7 

502 

566 

1,068 

583  ■ 

594 

1,177 

3,966 

South  wnr/] 

do 

lj.325 

1,583 

1,483 

1,784 

630 

866 

1,490 
534  : 

4,  304 

3,  SOL 

1, 145 

1,095 

2,240 

6,544 

West  ward . 

224 

310 

606 

643 

1,249  ‘ 

5, 150 

Total  Petersburg 
Point  Pleasant _ 

_ do . . . 

4,657 

257 

4,685 

257 

4,057 

495 

0,342 

514 

8,019 

1,  026 

1,429 

3 

1,815 

2 

3,241 

12,586 

2,845 

2,835 

5,680 

18, 266 

5 

519 

519 

Portsmouth . . . 

Norfolk . . . . 

3,962 

213 

330 

543 

8,562 

330 

604 

934  | 

9, 496 

Powell's  Fort _ 

2 

3 

5 

1, 031 

. I 

1,031 

Richmond — 1st  ward . . 

Henrico . . . . 

3,852 

4,750 

3,794 

3,414 

4,038 

7,266 

8,788 

7,571 

406 

572 

1178 

8, 244 

2,820 

1,350 

4,170  | 

12,414 

2d  ward . 

268 

281 

549 

9,337 

2,458 

2,228 

4,680  j 

14, 023 

3d  ward . . 

3,787 

468 

581 

1, 049 

8,620 

1, 358 

1, 485 

2,843  | 

11,463 

Total  Richmond.. 

12,396 

27 

231 

11,239 

23,635 

54 

447 

1, 142 

1,434 

2,576 

26,211 

6,636 

5,063 

<*) 

11,699  | 

37, 910 

Riversville.  . . 

AToi^nn 

27 

216 

254 

54 

Romney . . . . 

TTflTnpKhirfl . 

11 

17 

28 

475 

38 

46 

84  | 

559 

Salem _  . 

336 

418 

171 

208 

590 

9 

13 

22 

612 

(*> 

612 

ShenherdatOTVEL _ 

Toff#r^ 

608 

180 

212 

1,272 

926 

351 

420 

2,  621 

12 

27 

39 

965 

112 

143 

254  I 

1,219 

Sisterville . . 

T'ylnr 

<*) 

351 

Snifthffalrf  . 

22 

5 

33 

4 

55 

475 

99 

203 

302  j 

777 

South  Wheeling _ _ _ 

Ohio 

1,359 

9 

3,630 

<*> 

2, 630 

Staunton. . . 

Augusta  . 

1,468 

219 

706 

1, 3Q7 
242 

724 

2, 865 

48 

63 

110 

2,975 

407 

493 

900  | 

3,875 

S  tflph  PTi  kTi  nrg 

461 

1, 430 

16 

12 

26 

42 

503 

55 

45 

100  1 

G03 

Strawburg . . . . 

Shenandoah  _ _ ........ 

18 

30 

1,460 

62 

61 

123  ! 

1, 583 

Spencer _ _ 

102 

54 

93 

195  . 

1 

1 

196 

<*> 

1 

196 

Stump  town . 

46 

100  - 

i 

(*> 

100 

Suffolk . 

271 

277 

110 

114 

302 

93  j 

127 

220 

793 

292 

310 

602  j 

1,395 

Tom's  Bmnlc . . 

Qliannndnnl, 

310 

148 

125 

587 

258  . 

5 

11 

598 

598 

TVlnrifll  ph  i  st 

n-hin 

6  | 

(*)  ! 

253 

Upperville . . 

Fauquier . . 

239 

2  1 

8 

10 

249  1 

63 

87  ! 

149  j 

398 
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Tajilb  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES— Continued 


UNITED  STATES. 

1  : 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

i 

Sb 

jj 

COUNTIES. 

j 

j  WHITE. 

|  BLACK. 

SIULATTO. 

1  i 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

| 

! 

| 

M. 

F. 

j  Total. 

|  M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

R 

Total. 

■s  1 

t*  i 

M. 

l  F‘ 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

|  P.  iToial. 

3 

& 

Doddridge . . . . 

Elizabeth  City . 

1  2,  478 

j  1, 407 

2,417 

1,343 

4.89: 

3,J3 

I 

!  11( 
]  8- 

GE 

124 

4* 

31 

77 

2,951- 

3Jt 

43C 

43f 

3,381 

7, 591 
10, 23; 
5,  OS’* 

8,261 

11,033' 

5,697 

8,718 

Fauquier . 

4,  am 

5,238 

|  ICC 

171 

334 

24p 

241 

487 

10 

13 

198 

29 

! 

3,  Sit 

7,7«L 

O  r.'f 

1  inf 

0. 

GG 

1 

0,784 

0,441 

G,  841 
6, 475 

13, 639 
12,  D1C 

i  '  0; 

37 

532 

13, 738' 
14, 124* 

! 

23, 747 

Frederick . 

27  (j 

250 

29t 

380 

G7G 

101 

!  5- 

16T 

' 

1G3 

14,287 

Giles . 

:  2, 982 

3,005 

5,08? 

3 

2" 

31 

58 

6, 054. 

3v 

K 

51 

51 

6, 105 

2  29£ 

4, 498 

201 

424 

13U 

140 

279 

5, 20l! 
4, 5901 

19 

17 

: 

5, 22IJ 

6 

i 

17 

4,517 

HI 

58 

7,685. 
10, 195; 

2U 

7, 705 

Greenbrier . 

4, 820 
1,518 

59 

29 

41 

98 

321 

165 

4 

10,686 

1, 4sn 

3,003 

12 

12 

3, 033 

rrr>rnv?n« 

„„ 

146 

43 

44 

13 

15 

. 

2,207 
11.  623 

TT-iliCi  - 

-’r™ 

/’m- 

153 

lS 

.... 

r.nln 

t  an 

40 

31 

71 

82 

12,210] 

4,  107: 
7, 098 

258 

451 

.... 

12, 7CO 

2,072 

3,091 

2,034 

330 

330 

4,443 

83 

£3; 

33 

6 

41 

41 

7,739 

3'' 

130 

130 

8,791 

la,  as 

r  ic  r 
15,908 

6  3 

15,660 

31, 026 

990 

1, 112 

2, 108 

601 

880 

1, 48 1! 

35,217 

3,628 

2,  729 

6, 357 

1 

1 

.... 

6,35:1 

7,007 

2,015 

1,865 

3, 880 

fc; 

j, 

9 

10 

U 

3,  017 

* 

/■-- 

6, 407 

Jjipltpnn 

4, 125 

,  3, 928 

8, 053 

°i 

l 

“si 

S,  OGl! 

212 

187 

187 
]  :i3 

8,251 

291 

3D8 

599 

188 

25$ 

446; 

:i,i79j 

10,214; 

19 

33 

1 

^  3, 212 

JfOV.r«m,  ^  | 

j’r^ 

n'  -.(n 

210 

14B 

aci 

j  '* 

J  361 

10, 575 

i 

J 

. '  , 

■ 

44- 

!j 

.13, 594j 
2,  S96. 
4, 187; 
2, 985 

224 

\ 

148 

!  372 

13, 966 

Kanawha  ......  . • 

O.cOU 

1),  .m3 

* 

*■' 

93] 

195 

I 

388j 

. 

a,8sa 

King  George - ...... 

1  EM0 

1  ’  O-U 

3, 700 

2  509 

123 

133 

250 

38 

-LJ 

74 

197 

„ 

4, 180 

King  and  Queen. ...... 

1  2GB 

1, 31K3- 
97(T 

18J 

1Ji 

373! 

IS 

20 

20] 

3,005 

KanenKt+'T* _ 

1,000 

1,  970 

59 

GO 

119 

S-J 

100 

182 

2,  271; 

£ij 

2 

11 

.. 

ll] 

2,282 

5  J43e 

4 

j 

2' 

10  202! 

j 

1 

G 

10, 203 

r 

3  Gt' 

^  1ST 

(j 

j] 

14 

fc 

o3 

4.U, 

7,229; 

4, 777j 

33H 

214 

549 

549 

7,769 

2, 490 
7,238 

3, 545i 
2,286 
7,486 

4~7G 

** 

j 

j 

23 

13 

33 

4, 790 

Regan .  -  --  --  --  --  — ... 
Loudon . . i 

14, 724 

256 

315 

611 

296 

315 

641 

15,  H 

185 

109 

297 

-  2071 

16, 273 

Louisa . . '...j 

Lunenburg . i 

3, 009 

3, 149 

6,  iaSj 

78 

84 

1G2 

77 

85 

d 

e,  4S2; 

18 

£ 

25 

2, 210 
2  108 

00I4I 

4, 388- 
4, 352 

i!4 

3G 

6!) 

133 

G3 

(19 

14 

20 

I24j 

3.1! 

4, 645 

4, 4491 

4 

4 

8 

33j 

8! 

4,457 

Marshall . j 

6,112 
6, 180 

5,842 
6, 163 

11, 954 
12,348 

6 

j 

10 

10 

3 

15 

26 

«! 

12,  Oil] 
12, 351 

170 

428 

133 

528 

057 

308 
1, 199 

957! 

aos! 

12,908 
12,  059 

AH-nn  ! 

15 

Q 

21 

jj 

n 

OfJ 

7, 598’ 

071 

2, 199 

8,797 

^031 

3  860 

6'} 

1 

4  078* 

3 

rj 

4,  (S3 

Matthews. ..... ....... 

MpTlMypU 

700 

1  531 

U3| 

1, 531  j' 

y| 

1 

4 

4] 

1,  535 

* 1 

07! 

Mecklenburg  ...  ..... 

3, 305 

3, 386 

G,  751 
6  396 

134 

132 

266 

322 

12 

310 

13 

632j 

7, 649; 

6, 42j' 

30; 

21 

8 

13 

32 

32! 

G,  457 

3, 291 

3, 102 

3i 

\ 

r.A 

l,S31.j 

8, 348! 
12,787: 

3 

8 

4 

1,  989 

Middlesex  ....... ...... 

4  04^ 

8  "01 

28 

1‘6> 

40 

55 

107| 

32  : 

10 

50 

50! 

8,398 

Montgomery - - - ... 

Monongalia - - 

1  150 
6,290 

6,451 

12, 741 

5 

4 

9 

21 

16 

37! 

n 

H 

59 

65 

160 

ICO 

13,947 

Monroe . . 

Morgan . . 

Ntmsemond . 

4, 767 
1, 792 
2,824 

4,632 

9,449 

19 

24 

43 

25 

30 

3 

9,556: 

3  553' 

33 

87 

85 

. ! 

Zj 

a? 

9,643 

3,633 

2,892 

5,716 

922 

1, 02G 

1,948 

244 

238 

*4 

77; 

158' 

8, 196] 

14 

16 

S 

...j 

Jfi 

.8,212 

Kelson . 

3, 326 

3,276 

6,002 

27 

102 

24 

104 

51 

296 

33 

G£ 

44 

90 

6.730] 

2,436- 

31 

£3 

13 

1 

47 

24 

! 

47j 

24j 

6,777 

2,510 

New  Kent ...... ...  — 

2, 303 

2,092 

4, 395 
22, 449 

4-1 

30 

-  70 

*"'! 

7(ij 

4,473 

Nicholas. ............. 

TC/vrfnllr 

908 

1  100 

0  008 

314 

481 

. \ 

795 

863 

1,971 

:::| 

1,971; 

7 

27,223 

AurlOIK  .............. 

30,  lfc.> 

163' 

3,953; 

4,085 

4 

3 

2 

j  3, 960 

Northampton  . . 

XortliumbcTluna . 

1.8G7 

1,996 

*74 

134 

41 

47 

83; 

6 

l 

. j 

! 

... 

]  4, 092 

’  ZJ 

-3 3- 

07 

33 

60 

20 

16 

3 S 

18 

31 

.  1 

| 

31 

!  2, 368 

Nottoway  —  .  . . 

Ohio 

8,220 

8, 400 

16,  G8G| 

20 

32 

52 

39 

34 

73; 

js.sii;  3 

761 

2,746 

5,  510 

ij 

1! 

5,511 

23,322 

Orange . . 

Pflgo . 

4, 516 
6.857 

4, 703; 
7,241* 

„y 

37 

[  37 

i  4, 740 

3.4ifl 

3,447! 

39 

38 

77 

14? 

100 

air 

14 

\\ 

38 

1  .  18 

f! '  7. 259 

66 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OE  THE  EEEE  POPULATION. 


Alabama .  - 
Arkansas... 
California  .. 
Connecticut 
Delaware  .. 
Florida .... 

Georgia - 

Illinois . 

Indiana .... 

Jotva . - 

Kansas . 

Kentucky  -  - 
Xtoufeiana . . 
3Iaine . 


Maryland . . . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. . . . 

Minnesota... . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York - ... 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio . . . 

Oregon . . 


Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina  . 
Tennesseo...... 

Texas . 


UNITED  STATES. 


"Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Territories — . 

At  sea.. . . . 


12, 599 
1,431 


Virginia . . . . ; . !  1, 001, 710 


Aggregate  native . . !  1, 070, 395 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Asia . 

Africa . 

Australia . 

Atlantic  Islands- - 

Belgium . 

BritiBb  America.  - 
Central  America  - 
China . . 


Denmark . . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified)  -. 
Prance . . 


German  States; 

Austria.. 


Bavaria . 730 

Baden... . * .  528 

Hesse . 727 

Nassau — . . . . * .  27 

Prussia . 951 

Wurtembcrg . « . . .  564 

Germany,  (not  specified) . . .  6, 905 


Total  Germany. . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified) . 

Qrcoco . . 

Holland . . 

Ireland . 

Italy . . . . 

Mexico . 

Norway . . . 

Portugal . . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . . . 

Russia . . . 

Scotland . . ... . 

Spain . . . 

Sweden . . . 

Sardinia. . . 

Switzerland . . . ....... 

South  America . . — 

Sandwich  Islands . . . . 

Turkey . . . 

West  Indies......... . 

Wales . - . 

Other  foreign  countries . 


Aggregate  foreign. . 
Aggregate  native . . 


35,058 

1,070,395 


Total, 
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Table  So.  6. — OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

*0.0, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

12 

538 

46 

150 

54 

15 

5 

118 

G85 

1,437 

5, 134 

14 

54 

G30 

92 

216 

259 

287 

92 

5 

1,895 

63 

2 

21 

17 

61 

3 

28 

139 

196 

2 

86 

7 

509 

37 

231 

29 

106 

15 

2 

1,5G7 

108,958 

30,518 

2 

60 

6 

2 

364 

6 

245 

5 

410 

213  . 

98 

95 

4  | 

321 

25  ; 

1G5 

236 

304 

61 

2 

5 

2 

4,224 

5 

5 

11 

308 

81 

743 

73 

59 

44 

47 

2 

8 

41  : 

1,086 

149 

13 

41 

6 

52 

4G1 

3 

9G5  i 

115 

.  9,482 

7 

63 

213 

5 

18 

67 

Bakers . . . 

Commissioners . 

Basket-milkers.  . 

Conveyancers . . . 

Coopers . 

Bleachers . 

Ice  dealers . . 

Blind-makers . 

Cott  on  cloth  manufacturers . ■ 

Curriers. . .• . 

Boarding-house  keepers . 

Ironmongers . . 

Boatmen . . 

UnllovH'mkflrrf _ _ _ 

Dancing-masters . . . . ; 

Dairymen _ 

Iron-workers . 

Jewelers....  . . 

Joiner s . 

Judges . 

Bookbinders . . . . 

Dealers . . . .  ... 

Booksellers . - . 

Dentists . . 

Bottlers . . 

Din-RinkerR  ... _ 

Box-makers  . . . 

Distillers . . , _ 

Braesfoundcrs . . . 

Draughtsmen . . . 

BrasBWorkera . 

Drivers . 

Laborers . . 

Browers . . . 

Drovers . 

Last-makers . . - . 

Bricklayers . 

Druggists . - . -  - . 

Brick-maker  a . . . 

Dyers . . 

Lawyers . . 

Bridge-builders . . . 

Editors . . . 

Lime -burn  era . . . . 

Brokers . 

Broom-makers . 

Engravers . . . 

Expressmen . . . 

Brash-makers . . - . 

Builders . 

Machinists . . . . 

Batchers . 

Button-makers . 

Factory  hands . . . . 

Farmers . . . . . . . 

Manufacturers  . . . . ->fj  \ 

Cabinet-makers . . . . 

Farm  laborers  . . . . . 

Farriers . . . 

Fence-makers . . 

Map-makers . 

Canalmen  . . . 

Carpenters . . . . . . 

File-cutters . . . 

Miter-makers . 

Masons,  (brick  and  stone) . .  •  •  — 

Carpet-makers. . . . . 

Fishermen . . . . 

Florists . - . 

Founderymen . . . 

Fruiterers . . . - . . 

Carters . . . . . . 

Carvers... . . . . . 

Mathematical  instrument  makers  - . . 

Cattle  dealers . . 

Calkers . . . . . . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen . . . 

41 

35 

143 


3,006 

184 

2 

2 

539 

3 

105 

39 

3 

204 

16 


20 

757 


1C 

8 

220 

105 

m 

24 

44,011 

1,773 

1,311 

10 

74 

24 

1S3 

036 

364 

m 

3 

1,GW 

43 

on 

35 

4 
2 
13 
467 

4,901 
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Table  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


lufacturera . | 


Shoe-binders . . . I 


Wine  and  liquor  dealers. . 


Other  occupations  and  unkno\ 


155 


2,357 

140 


Total. 


297, 354 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

land  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20, 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  undergo, ; 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31.  |  I\ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  |  F. 

M. 

!  V*  \ 

1 

Adams . . . 

124 

100 

153 

441 

538 

500 

397 

390 

327 

273 

432 

478 

458 

399 

349 

235  j 

JJ 

Ashland . 

7 

6 

41 

36 

SO 

31 

27 

28 

23 

19 

50 

02 

47 

24 

ID 

13  | 

667 

4 

Brown . . . ...... 

184 

196 

925 

930 

915 

8G8 

637 

614 

547 

807 

821 

883 

730 

613 

4C2  ! 

*131  1 

7 

Calumet . 

123 

135 

543 

557 

53G 

477 

402 

375 

323 

354 

556 

576 

550 

464 

331 

B3: 

8 

Chippewa . 

33 

17 

110 

109 

104 

92 

57 

54 

68 

68 

401 

136 

195 

95 

93 

31  > 

9 

Clark . . 

10 

10 

72 

68 

'67 

42 

43 

34 

21 

25 

113 

74 

70 

33 

30 

25  1 

10 

Columbia . i . 

394 

344 

1,693 

1,669 

1,700 

1,728 

1, 396 

1,  386 

1,200 

1,209 

2, 090 

1, 918 

1,  912 

1,538 

1,259 

041  | 

11 

Crawford . 

149 

156 

CCC 

618 

500 

51)8 

489 

460 

370 

351 

644 

658 

G15 

490 

379 

211  I 

o 

13 

Dana . * _ 

795 

749 

3,301 

3,120 

3, 186 

3,  064 

2,471 

2,354 

2,007 

1,952 

3,672 

3,394 

3, 300 

2, 842 

2.1C2 

1,633 

14 

Dodge. . . . 

772 

720 

3,021 

2,098 

3,187 

2, 973 

2,578 

2,472 

2,203 

1,988 

3, 180 

3,031 

3,063 

2,734 

2,  334 

1,717  | 

IS 

Door . . . 

37 

39 

841 

219 

302 

210 

211 

133 

131 

112 

220 

223 

255 

181 

146 

87  j 

16 

Douglas . 

12 

20 

09 

05 

44 

01 

31 

41 

13 

21 

74 

87 

130 

53 

35 

10  ; 

ir 

Dunn . 

44 

61 

188 

172 

149 

130 

122 

103 

125 

90 

582 

224 

255 

106 

134 

6i : 

18 

Ban  Clnii'0 . 

67 

73 

180 

199 

178 

176 

136 

127 

139 

117 

570 

323 

342 

171 

137 

66  | 

19 

Fond  tin  Lao . 

575 

523 

2,518 

2,380 

2,585 

2,454 

1, 867 

1, 890 

1,  005 

1,663 

2,626 

2, 58G 

2, 598 

2,194 

1,690 

1, 207  | 

20 

Grant . . . 

532 

537 

2,355 

2,206 

2,319 

2,271 

1, 947 

1,832 

1,  611 

1,5G0 

2,  581 

2,247 

2,249 

1,793 

1,512 

1, 103  j 

21 

Green . . 

339 

300 

1,409 

1,470 

1,534 

1,385 

1,236 

1, 163 

1,040 

993 

1,035 

1, 519 

1, 343 

1, 166 

950 

730  j 

22 

Green  Luko . 

194 

109 

701 

780 

809 

853 

750 

724 

640 

705 

1,120 

1,092 

909 

805 

666 

493 

23 

Iowa . 

278 

£02 

1,485 

1, 460 

1,480 

1,433 

1,237 

1,083 

947 

930 

1, 312 

1,  314 

1,313 

1,151 

1, 017 

744  j 

24 

Jackson . . . . 

74 

75 

338 

321 

248 

065 

192 

167 

162 

169 

529 

389 

386 

233 

205 

121  j 

23 

Jefferson . 

475 

47D 

2,331 

2,298 

2,232 

2,011 

1  1,794 

1, 807 

1,363 

1,360 

1, 974 

2,157 

2, 262 

2,050 

1,653 

1,255  ! 

26 

Juncnu . 

149 

150 

683 

683 

633 

635 

,  486 

463 

389 

412 

752 

G71 

602 

535 

450 

333  j 

27 

KguohIio . . . 

196 

196 

805 

879 

976 

853 

918 

829 

770  | 

786 

1,227 

1,001 

870 

801 

722 

593  | 

28 

Kewaunee . 

23 

1  21 

495 

1  429 

360 

369 

362 

303  j 

229  j 

222 

409 

•111 

504 

400 

279 

ISO  j 

29 

La  Crosse  - . . . 

154 

1  163 

812 

785 

867  . 

776 

747 

6DG 

516  , 

533 

1,272 

990 

1, 207 

945 

619 

330  [ 

30 

Lafayette . 

297 

300 

1,371 

1,286 

1,440 

1,384 

1,180 

1,062  i 

917  ; 

835 

1,422 

1,285 

1,259 

1,056 

S73 

647 

31 

La  Potato . . . 

8 

4 

26 

25 

24 

16 

15 

14 

13 

17 

!  52 

41 

37 

17 

21 

0  i 

1 

32 

Manitowoc . 

!  420 

45  5 

1,906 

1,891 

1, 618 

1,646  , 

1, 155 

1,119 

897  j 

022 

!  1,434 

1,572  j 

1, 882 

1,588 

1,206 

613  | 

33 

Marathon . 

58 

61  i 

- 195 

195 

173 

178 

131 

123 

93  ( 

107 

431 

263  i 

298 

160 

133 

79  { 

34 

Marquette . 

153 

154  j 

638 

590 

.  665 

610 

500 

428 

389 

332 

569 

589  | 

034 

;  519  | 

423 

330 

35 

Milwaukee . 

1  1,251 

1, 328  j 

4.GG1 

4, 466 

4,085 

4,142 

'  3, 000 

3,114 

2,583 

3,243 

4,836 

5,  635  , 

5,263  j 

4, 535  | 

3,265 

2,464  j 

36 

Monroe . . 

161  j 

143  | 

655  i 

601  j 

620 

573 

469 

448 

343 

355 

723 

702 

744 

532 

411 

206  j 

37 

Oconto . . 

50  j 

68 

234  i 

240 

184 

157 

123 

112 

183 

124  ; 

799 

339  ; 

400 

145 

140 

73 

38 

Outagamie . . . 

130 

138 

744  | 

764  1 

685 

680 

526 

484 

485 

470  i 

794 

765  i 

763 

;  578 

443 

316  ] 

39 

Oznukoo . 

143 

137 

1,343  | 

1,280 

1,265 

1,211 

1,022 

993 

693 

753 

885 

909 

953 

885 

838 

635  j 

40 

Pepin  . . . .  i 

54 

'  43 

173  | 

179 

153  , 

154 

126 

117 

119 

102 

300 

189 

214  j 

134 

|  103  j 

u  j 

41 

Pierce . . . 

1  84 

86 

370 

324 

,  287 

278 

222 

193 

207 

187 

522 

411 

488 

307 

■  212  i 

143  j 

42 

Polk . 

23 

24 

100  | 

|  105 

101  I 

90 

60 

64 

59 

66  ; 

158 

106 

128  | 

94 

82  | 

36  ! 

43 

Portage ...... _ ........ 

165 

128 

535  | 

517 

!  535  j 

481 

405 

393 

337 

325 

649 

660 

685  j 

503 

|  376-  j 

257] 

44 

Racine . . 

•  359 

354 

1, 466  j 

1,367 

1,  533 

1,430 

1,247 

1,152 

1,061 

1,009 

1,572 

1,610 

1,464  j 

1,378  | 

!  1,183 

926  | 

45 

Richland... . , . . 

17.9  | 

174 

739 

1  740 

8°1 

775 

681 

559 

501 

442 

700 

726 

663 

606  j 

430 

315  ! 

46 

Rock-... . . . . . 

534 

499 

2,311 

2, 133 

2,349 

2,328 

2,004 

1,968 

2,023 

2,038  ; 

3,609 

3,236 

2,673  j 

J 

2,351  | 

1,823 

1,463  j 

47 

Saint  Ciolx. _ .......... 

133 

125  ' 

399 

419 

381 

335 

260 

265 

206 

225 

562 

474 

518 

343  j 

•  234 

160  j 

48 

.Sauk . . . . 

277 

287 

1,367 

1,334 

1,396 

1,354 

1, 138 

1, 075 

.  935 

!  920 

1,396 

1,421 

1,322  ; 

1,189  1 

:  .1,067  1 

773  ! 
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WHITE — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

■Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

SI. 

F. 

11. 

F. 

St 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

F. 

St 

F. 

St 

F. 

St 

r. 

40 

Shawano . . 

22 

21 

55 

42 

53 

39 

40 

39 

33 

42 

103 

69 

64 

33 

30 

29 

SO 

Sheboygan  . 

467 

532 

2,162 

2,063 

2,076 

2,061 

1,539 

1,465 

1, 173 

1,137 

1,578 

1,823 

2,008 

1,743 

1,421 

1,003 

31 

Trempulcau . 

58 

00 

183 

188 

173 

185 

173 

110 

107 

105 

26G 

,  214 

224 

169 

no 

77 

59 

Walworth  .  ... _ ... _ 

384 

360 

1,047 

1,037 

1,835 

1, 771 

1, 547 

1, 490 

1, 345 

1, 3G1 

2,196 

2,163 

1,  811 

1,729 

1,429 

1,133 

53 

■Washington . 

442 

430 

1,827 

1,790 

1,991 

1,844 

1,606 

1,491 

1, 071 

970 

1, 362 

1,323 

1, 433 

1,306 

1,296 

970 

54 

Waukesha . 

441 

446 

1,808 

1,686 

1,806 

1,870 

1,678 

1, 637 

1,418 

1,359 

2,105 

1, 848 

1,741 

1,039 

1,498 

pi,  157 

55 

Waupnccft . 

103 

161 

077 

616 

041 

636 

523 

450 

394 

384 

657 

738 

737 

583 

441 

323 

5G 

Waushara . 

140 

151 

595 

014 

633 

057 

54G 

497 

424 

400 

030 

052 

611 

540 

473 

327 

57 

Wiunobago . 

272 

281 

1,813 

1,715 

1,701 

1,043 

1, 246 

1,2G7 

1, 128 

1,170 

1, 919 

1, 900 

1, 991 

1,  604 

1,229 

860 

58 

Wood . 

42 

38 

147 

1G3 

138 

139 

98 

07 

” 

101 

436 

227 

273 

132 

in 

55 

Total . 

12,905 

12, 753 

50,809 

55, 056 

56,  111 

54,248 

44, 673 

42,  570 

3G,  897 

36, 054 

62, 906 

59,482 

50, 091 

49, 305 

39,804 

29,394 

TREE  COLORED. 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 

2 

. 

X 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

.  10 

2 

1 

8 

1 

" 

1 

1 

1 

i 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

7 

1 

1 

0 

2 

T1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

o 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

. 

1 

24 

Milwaukee* . . 

2 

2 

9 

6 

3 

7 

4 

8 

4. 

3 

9 

10 

1 

13 

1 

13 

8 

2 

26 

27 

Oconto  . . . . . 

Outagamie. . - . 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

28 

g 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1  l 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

29 

Portage 

2 

1 

1 

30 

Hacino  _ _ _ 

10 

10 

12 

7 

7 

4 

12 

14 

8 

16 

7 

9  ! 

1  9 

31 

Richland  ...........  . 

X 

1 

1 

1  j 

1 

32 

33 

Bock  . . . 

Saint  Orojic  . .  _  T  T 

3 

1 

7 

7 

4 

4 

G 

3 

2 

i 

2 

1 

16 

0 

14 

9 

1 

3 

34 

Sauk  ......  .  . . 

1 

i 

2 

i  3 

i 

,j  x 

3 

5 

1 

!  1 1 

1  .  3 

35 

Shawano . . .  A, 

i . r 

1 

4 

i  5 

1  3 

3 

7. 

! 

i  3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

♦  a 

1  I 
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WHITE— Continued. 


53  an  (3  nuclei’  CO. 

CO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80, 

BO  and  under  90, 

90  and  under  100. 

Aliev 

e  100. 

Agcnnku’n, 

Total. 

Aggregate, 

COUXTIES. 

SL 

F. 

sr. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

IS 

21 

20 

• 

4 

eae 

3 

12, 401 

23,  G22 

"Washington . ! 

3 

3 

20, 797 

WaulceBlia . .  J 

nu 

102 

120 

82 

CO 

18 

7  1 

7  I 

1 

4, 650 

4,191 

8,830 

Watipacca . ! 

25G 

210 

131 

58 

34 

7  : 

4, 211 

8,7GG 

Waushara _ „ _ ' 

Cl  g 

434 

303  ' 

2G1 

00 

97 

18  ' 

G  j 
23 

x 

x 

12, 3G2 

11, 338 

23, 709 

Winnebago ...... .1 

•11) 

17 

7 

4 

1 

j 

1, 425 

999 

2,424 

Wood . 1 

i  i 

j 

' 

1C,  207  | 

!  10,  713  j 

8,378 

3, 340  i 

2,  COO 

C12 

'  501 

74 

53 

5 

8 

182 

95 

400, 309 

367, 384 

773, 093 

1 

FREE  COLORED. 


1 

1 

ii 

24 

9 

15 

10 

20 

39 

20 

|  ]. 

Bad  Ax . . 

2 

1 

8 

20 

i 

14 

28 

! 

72 

( 

14 

5 

19 

g 

4 

| 

3 

0 

1 . 

3 

2 

i 

X 

1 

Juneau . . 

3 

17 

11  | 

28 

Kenosha . 

1 

1 

19 

18 

37 

La  Grosso . 

1 

13 

13 

26 

Bafayetto . . 

1 

1 

La  Pointe . . 

2 

2 

4 

Manitowoc ....... 

l 

X 

n 

I 

54 

53 

107 

Milwaukee . 

1 

g 

1 

3 

Monroe.. . . 

|  1 

18 

9 

27 

Oconto . .....1 

1 

1 

G 

4 

10 

Outagamie . ! 

1 

2 

- 

xo 

17 

33 

Pierce  . 

2  J 

2 

7 

Portage  .......... 

^  l 

3 

s 

1 

1 

88 

47 

135 

Racine _ 

5 

4 

9 

Richland _ 

*l 

1 

1  1 

57 

5G  ; 

93 

Hock . . . 

.  1 

1 

! 

Saint  Orul1 _ 

i  j 

1 

1 

.  1  '  1  .  J 

20 

1C 

3G 

Sauk . b 

' . | . | 

j  1  .|  1  III 

23 

25 

47 

Shawano  ....  .... 

l>7 
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FREE  COLORED — Continued. 


50  and  under  90. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

GO  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unlcn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

m.  ; 

1  F' 

SI. 

F. 

If. 

F. 

sr.  | 

F. 

2 

3 

1 

31 

15 

1 

00 

34 

1 

4 

52 

1 

1 

1 

?D 

19 

1 

1 

28 

1 

X 

1 

"WYmpficnfL _ r 

3 

24 

"W an «h firft  -  r-t  , 

!'  2 

1 

1VV'nT,e1)(igG _ r  r 

! 

■  Wood 

. 1 . 

32 

11 

20 

9 

H  4 

3 

2 

1 

053 

518 

1,171 

INDIAN. 


G 

G  \ 
1  1 

0 

146 

53 

140 

05 

•  23G 

118 

| 

6 

7! 

6 

| 

199  j 

203 

1  .  404 

i 

!  i 

AGGREGATE. 


£3,215 

1G,  297 

10, 715 

8,378 

3,340 

2,  G60 

612 

501  j  74 

53 

5 

8 

122 

95 

406,303 

367,384 

773, 693 

Total  whites . 

1 

32 

n 

1,171 

2 

15 

G 

7 

6 

i  ■  1 

l  .  i  i 

. ! 

199 

...  205 

404 

Total  half-breeds , . 

4 

22,295 

1G,  341 

10,747  j 

8,402  j 

3,349  | 

2,670 

619  | 

504  |  74  j 

S3  | 

5, 

■9  j 

122  | 

!  95  | 

407, 449 

368,432 

775,881 

NOTE. — 404  half-broods,  not  sped  fled  in  preliminary  report,  (Table  41,  p.  290, ;  they  having  been  included  In  white  population. 
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Table  No  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

I-TtEE  COLOUKD. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

HI. 

F. 

I  Total, 

. 

3,402 

3,070 

G,  472 

11 

9 

20 

242 

5,153 

iui  Ax . . 

. . . 

5, 815 

0, 140 

10, 0G8 

24 

10 

15 

10 

30 

20 

12 

7. 805 

1. 805 
780 

3, 700 
723 

318 

r’-Vv. 

1, 172 

471 

. 

" 

f<  | 

. 

j  4 

*  ' 

~o  010 

8 

13 

38 

72 

IMp-.. 

Ij  ,  r . 

1,050 

1, 2S8 

2,  047 

0 

1.1 

I)  :  \...  .. 

2 

1 

1  1  r~o 

J  ‘  f 

2,  GSG 

D 

4 

1,0.8 

18 

1 

3 

0 

10,  -.1-! 

34,  095 

28 

31 

50 

lit..,. 

10,397 

0, 411 

<u,  iu4 

10,  S08 

12,  G32 

21 

14 

35 

<ir  .sMi 

23 

l<Md . 

1  '/d  ' 

u,  101 

8 

31 

14 

9 

23 

J-ff.r-a,. 

■;  /r?°! 

1,805 

4, 1GG 

3 

1 

4 

Jai  ©uu .... 

4,605 

11,21- 

3 

2 

Khiualw. . . 

13, 872  ‘ 

5, 530 

12, 140 

L 

K"»oosfa , 

-■  2,003 

0,  »>G  / 

2, 537 

17 

11 

28 

Wrws... 

J  0,509 

5,  550 

19 

18 

37 

)-.}*  ::u  .. 

J  203 

8,401 

140 

18, 108 

352 

13 

1 

13 

2G 

11,031 

1,024 

10,  731 

1,  258 

22,  412 

2,  803 

2 

1 

. . 

4,331 

3,852 

8, 233 

;;V . 

31, 452 

4,  400 

30, 050 

3,  011 

G2, 411 

8, 407 

54 

2 

53 

1 

107  - 

3 

. .  . 

1,344 

3, 5G5 

18 

9 

27 

‘ . 

8, 110 

4, 5-11 

7, 5G3 

0, 577 

15,  G82 

2,  302 

G 

4 

10 

1, 311 

1,051 

2, 572 

2,007 

4,  G30 

1G 

17 

33 

<07 

G33 

1, 400 

4, 017 

3,  483 

7,500 

2 

2 

7 

iiwm . 

11,  000 

5,118 

10, 15G 

4,  005 

17, 4G4 

2,407 

21, 225 

0, 723 

3G,  597 

5, 300 

88 

47 

135 

10, 133 

2,893 

57 

4 

3G 

3 

£) 

93 

Hawitar/.  .. 

0, 830 

0,  007 

18, 027 

20 

10 

36 

.Stoj££^ 

341 

782 

22 

25 

47 

Trr;ar«  h 
W^Uwunh . . 

1, 307 

13,  021 

1, 102 

2G,  870 

2,  550 

2 

3 

13,  C2D 

12, 807 

2G,  43G 

29 

31 

CO 

. „ 

12, 401 

11,  221 

23,  G22 

Wtapatcs. . . 

14, 035 

12,  702 

2G,  797 

19 

15 

34 

Wwuisra . . . 

4, 101 

8, 850 

1 

1 

Vtowii,?,  . 

4,  iioj 

4,  211 

8, 7G6 

1 

3 

4 

•W«mS . 

12, 363 

11,350 

23, 718 

28 

24 

1,425 

900 

2, 424 

1 

T.rtJ 

. . . .  . 

406, 79G  [ 

367, 914  | 

774,  710 

G53 

518 

1,171 

- — - — — _ _  I  1  f  *  I  ',4>710  I  G53  |  518  |  1,171 


AfffPWito 

imputation. 


(f,  -104 

ra,* 

]  1 , 007 
11,  70.1 
:i,mm 
10 
7,  00.1 
1,00.1 
700 
1.1,111 
0,  OtI;l 

i;j 

■10,018 

2,  1MH 

tua 

0,  70 1 
i fid 
m,  i:ii 
in,  mu 

ll\  OOH 
fit;;* 

10,  i?t>7 
■i,  m» 

30,  43H 
R,  770 

ia,  him 
5,  r.;m 
10,  186 
IB,  i:i  t 

nr*:* 

00,  nil 

aj'oo 

no,  roo 
h,  -no 
o,  :>\n 

11,  r>R7 
is,  wu 

o(  :tuy 

1,  072 

1,  -uio 
7, 307 

01,000 
i\  7.32 
3(3,000 
c>,im 

18,  903 
B*J0 
SO,  875 

2,  500 
26,  490 
23,  G23 
26,  831 

8,851 
8,  770 
23,  770 

a,  42.1 


775, 881. 
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CITIES,  TOWNS, 


York . 

Achippau . 

Beaver  Dam . 

Eunidt . 

Calamus. . . 

Chester . 

Clyman . 

Elba . 

Emmet . 

Fox  Lake _ 

Herman . 

Hubbard . 

IJullsford . 

Lebanon . 

Le  Roy . 

Lomira . 

Lowell . 

Oak  Grove . 

Portland . . 

Rubicon . 

Shields . 

Theresa . 

Trenton . 

'Waupun . 

Wc-stibrd . 

'W’iHiaini-towji _ 

Drussell . 

Chamber  Island. . 

Clay  Bank . 

Porestville . 

Gibraltar . 

Liberty  Grove  . . . 

Xasmvapee . 

Sturgeon  Bay... 

Sevastopol . 

Washington . 

Xeiimdjr-  - . 

Pokegaina . 

Superior . 

Dana . 

Eau  Galla . 

Menomonee . 

Peru . 

Rock  Creek . 

Spring  Brook _ 

Bridge  Creek .. .. 

Brunswick. . 

Eau  Claire . 

Eau  Claire  City.. 

Half  Moon . 

Xorth  Eau  Clniro 
Pleasant  Talley.. 

Alto . 

Ashford . 

Auburn . 

Byron . 

Calumet . . . 

EJon . 

Eldorado . 

Empire.. . 

Fond  du  Lac . 

Forest... . 

Friendship . 

Lamartine . . 

Marabfiekt . 

Metomen . . 

Gakflelcl . 

Oeeola . 

TUpon . . . . 
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Dane  ... 
Dodge.. 


817 

850 


308 
118 
1,266 
1,721 
1, 180 
1,3(16 
1, 451 
1, 271 
1,  ISO 
805 
5,  43 1 
1, 231 
637 
1, 151 
1, 403 
1, 611 
1,146 
831 

a,  oio 


303 
118 
1,  266 
1,721 
1,  ISO 
1,  366 
1,  434 
1,271 
1,  ISO 
B03 
5, 450 
1,231 
637 
1,131 
1, 403 
1, 611 
3,140 
SSI 
2,023 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c.— Continued. . 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  &<?. 

COUNTIES, 

WHITE. 

FltEE  CO.LQIt.KP. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

. do..i . 

604 

1, 296 

Tnydieedn . . 

789 

C94 

1,483 

2 

9 

11 

1,494 

^ _ 

414 

3G1 

66  5 

96? 

2,513 

1 

Vara 

6 

‘ 

872 

503 

Millville . - . 

3,097 

3o2 

683 

6G7 

n 

6 

~ 

1,315 

1 

SCO 

723 

Wingvillo  . . . . . . .. . 

G70 

Wyahusing-. . . . . , . . 

601 

Adams . . . 

£40 

Albany . . . . . . 

723 

662 

1  385 

1,255 

Brooklyn . . . 

553 

508 

1,061 

Cadiz . 

487 

433 

920 

920 

Clarno . . . 

717 

655 

1  373 

1,372 

Decatur . . . . 

882 

786 

1, 018 

1,618 

558 

482 

1,040 

Jefferson  . . . .... _ _ 

793 

673 

1  466 

1,466 

Jordan  .  . . .  . 

461 

408 

869 

E03 

Mnnrnn. _ .............. _ _ _ .......I 

yin 

1, 089 

!  082 

3  171 

:2, 171 

Mount  Pleasant . . . . 

649 

591 

1,240 

1,240 

Newglarus .............................. 

514 

446 

960 

Spring  Grove . . . . 

560 

493 

1  053 

1,033 

Sylvester . . . . 

. do . . . 

605 

527 

1,132 

1,132 

Washington  . . . . . 

447 

391 

838 

838 

York . . . . . . 

. do . . . . 

472 

432 

904 

904 

Berlin  . . . . . . 

GrpPn  I/fik0 

705 

744 

1  449 

1,449 

Brooklyn . . . . . . ...... 

1  370 

449 

959 

3 

3 

963 

Dayton . . . . 

353  i 

350 

703 

703 

Forsyth . . . 

1 

399  i 

423 

822 

1 

1 

823 

Green  Lake . . . . 

668 

558 

1,22G 

12 

4 

16 

1,242 

Kingston  .... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

..do 

411 

400 

811 

1 

2 

813 

Mackford . . .  ... . . . . 

. do 

832 

544 

764 

504 

1,596 

2  ' 

2 

1,598 

Manchester  . . . . 

1,043 

Mflrrjiirtto ... _  . 

do 

^  474 

1 

x 

2 

476 

Princeton .............. ................ 

778 

341 

706 

1,484 

CH0 

3 

2 

5 

1,489 

Saint  Mario. _ _ _ 

.  do 

■  m 

Seneca . . . . . . 

. do  .  » 

217 

192 

409 

409 

Arena  . . .  . . ...... 

Town  -  -  -  _ i  -  -  - 

682 

613 

1,295 

1,295 

Clyde . 

_ do . 

317 

292 

609 

1 

1  1 

610 

Dodgevi  tie l. 

do 

» ifii 

Highland. . . . .. 

do 

1*  252 

1,  Qot> 

1, 157 

2, 181 

2  409 

j  •  2,409 

Linden ...... _ _  _ 

-  do  i 

861 

779 

1  640 

i 

1,640 

Mifflin . . . . . .  . 

dO  r 

688 

533 

1,220 

j 

j  •  1,220 

Mineral  Point. . . . 

1,186 

1.200 

2,386 

3 

. j  3 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  <SzC, 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

r. 

Total. 

M. 

T, 

Total. 

G15 

1 

788 

18 

18 

3'm 

484 

350 

840 

810 

’  o 

~ 

Centre . . . 

1, 025 

884 

1,909 

1 

3 

4 

1,073 

’ 

'45a 

921 

767 

1, 688 

1 

1 

0' 

u 

White  Oak  Springs . 

x 

Wiota- . 

0 

p 

. do . . . . . 

. do . . 

l’oT> 

.  803 

1,708 

Manitowoc ItapidB  . . ; 

1,332 

Maple  Grove . ... 

!  656 

Michicott . . . 

Momee . 

. do . 

603 

511 

1  114 

1, 1H 

Newton . 

1 . do . . . 

719 

671 

1, 390 

1,330 

Rockland....... . . . 

_ ..do . 

304 

280 

584 

Rowley.... . . 

. do _ _ _ r 

148 

132 

080 

280 

Schleswig . . . 

371 

328 

699 

639 

Two  Rivera . 

661 

676 

1, 337 

1,337 

Berlin . . . 

Marathon  . . . . 

298 

256 

554 

551 

Jenny . „ . 

107 

103 

ICnowlton . 

71 

44 

115 

115 

Marathon . . . 

. do . . . 

. ’■**1 

1 

174 

Marina . . . . . 

..  r. .  do . . 

Igf 

149 

331 

1 

,331 

Texas . . 

96 

65 

161 

161 

Stettin . 

210 

Wausau . 

303 

240 

543 

543 

Weaton . . . 

135 

70 

oi4 

214 

Buffalo . . . 

MarqnottA  . 

448 

314 

u 

369 

272 

817 

586 

817 

Crystal  Lake . 

586 

Douglas.. . .  . 

293 

659 

Harris . . . . . 

..  rln 

258 

235 

327 

493 

493 

Mccau. . . . . . 

....  dn 

384 

711 

Montcllo ............  ...... 

do 

351 

767 

7G7 

MoundvIUo . . 

.  ...do. 

416 

197 

406 

406 

Neahkoro . . . 

. do...  - 

061 

498 

433 

Newton . .  __ 

do 

313 

083 

gti 

Oxford........ . . 

_  dr> 

311 

fi"5 

625 

Pokwaukeo  . . . . 

_ ,,1n. 

303 

627 

627 

Shields. ...... ......... 

r  r  r .  do. . 

339 

303 

642 

642 

Springfield . 

_ _  . do ... 

137 

310 

| 

310 

WcBlfielrt . .  . 

i 

.  493 

I'mnUIn. . 

Arn,.,„„w„ 

| 

1,773 

Granville . 

drt  ^  . . 

1  ‘>G7 

o  663 

1 

2,633 

Greenfield. .  I 

do 

’ 

1, 198 
938 

2,490 

i  | 

2,401 

Lake. .............  _ 

do 

2,133 

Milwaukee— let  ward . 

1, 195 
2,574 

2, 800 

2, 133 

5, 374 

. 3 

2  j 

5  j 

5,379 

2d  ward . 

2,574  , 

2,426 

5,000 

fi 

7  I 

13  1 

5,013 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 


ililwaukee — 3d  ward  . 

4th  ward. 
5th  ward. 
Cth  ward. 
7<h  ward. 


Milwaukee 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

- do . 


8th  ward. 
Oth  ward. 


.do. 

.do. 


COUNTIES. 


Oak  Creek. . 

Wauwatosa 

Adrian . 

Angulo . 

Clifton . 

Luton . 

GleudJtle.. - . 

Orcenfleld . 

Jp Hero on ....... 

Lafayette.  * . 

Leon . 

Leroy . 

Little  Falls . 

Portland . . 

Ridge  villa  ------ 

Sheldon . 

Sparta . . 

Tomah. . . 

Wellington . 

Wilton  ..... _ 

Marrlnetto . 

Oconto . 

Eeuenukie . 

IVshtigo . 

Stiles . 

Sumaico . 

Appleton ... - 

Jlorina . . 

Buchanan . 

Centre  . 

Dale . . 

Ellington . 

Embarrass - 

Freedom. ... _ 

Grand  Chuto..-- 

Greenvillo . 

Hortoula . . . . _ 

Knukaunn . . 

Liberty . . 

Qjfoorno  . . . 

Edginm . . . 

Ccdarburg . . 

Fredonla . . . 

Grafton . . 

L&nkviHo . ! 

?jcania . -  •  -  • 

port  Washington. 

Albany . 

jjcai*  Creelc- . 

jYaukfort ....  . . . 

jjma . . 

pep** . . 


Cli«oa . - 

pjaHiond  lEulT- 

ElT^o . 

jjattlaad . 

tabello . 

jlnr*ell° . 


Total  Milwaukee. 


. do.... 

. .do - 

Monroe... 

. do.... 

. do — 

.....do - 

. do - 

- .do.... 

. do.... 

. do - 

. do - 

. do...., 

. do - - 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

.....do.--.. 

. do - 

- - do . 

. do . 

Oconto  .... 

. do . 

--.--do . 

-----do . 

. do . 

. do . 

Outagamie. 

. do . 

. do . 

-....do . 

. do . 

.....do . 

. do . 

. do..... 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

_ _ do . 

. do _ 

Ozankec . . . 

. do-.P.. 

. do..-.. 

. do . 

. do..:.. 

. do . 

do . 

Pepin  ..... 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

Pierce . .  - .  - 

. do...-. 

. do . 

. do..... 

.....do . 

. do . 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

i 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

2,599 

2,454 

5,053 

6 

3 

| 

9 

5,062 

2,424 

2,547 

4, 971 

21 

20 

41 

5,012 

2,433 

2,398 

4, 836 

1 

1 

2 

4,838 

2,071 

2,029 

4,100 

3,818 

3,344 

6, 162 

12 

17 

29 

6,191 

1,545 

1,510 

'  3,  055 

3,301 

3,288 

6,589 

3 

2 

5 

6,594 

33,3-14 

22,796 

45, 140 

54 

52 

106 

45,  D4S 

1,157 

1,065 

2, 222 

1,757 

1,653 

3,415 

4  r 

188 

15  L 

339 

340 

22G 

221 

447 

111 

91 

202 

66 

50 

116 

172 

15 5 

327 

332 

279 

611 

190 

149 

339 

339 

342 

799 

246 

ISO 

397 

108 

227 

227 

489 

183 

1G0 

343 

646 

638 

1,284 

322 

149 

471 

1 

2 

3 

474 

364 

| 

3G4 

5  04 

423 

202 

631 

14 

7 

21 

652 

110 

53 

163 

163 

1,205 

1, 132 

2,337 

5  , 

3 

8 

2,345 

108 

106 

214' 

214 

175 

159 

334 

■* 

334 

206 

178 

384 

384 

354 

314 

668 

668 

384 

343 

727 

727 

133 

115 

248 

£48 

377 

311 

688 

1 

1 

2 

690 

406 

366 

772 

772 

591 

1  244 

1,244 

344 

305 

649 

649 

533 

468 

1,  001 

1,001 

89 

87 

176 

176 

69 

1  152 

66  j 
1,071 

135 

135 

2,223 

2,223 

1, 135 

1,100 

2,235 

. j 

2,235 

857 

1, 785 

1, 785 

945 

837 

1,782 

1,783 

899 

825 

1,724 

1,724 

1,  G99 

1, 669 

3,368 

3,368 

1,361 

1,204 

2,565 

2,56f 

47 

104 

104 

251 

176 

427 

427 

135 

116 

251 

251 

92 

83 

175 

175 

475 

392 

867 

867 

109 

100 

209 

•209 

137 

359 

359 

246 

199 

445 

445 

96 

61 

157 

157 

51 

37 

88 

2 

3 

5 

93 

79 

79 

158 

158 

48 

304 

44 

92 

92 

230 

534 

534 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C.  * 

COUNTIES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

158 

153 

0 

'm 

110 

no 

70 

174 

4G5 

Hull . 

131 

. do . 

1,270 

Racine  . . . . . 

4G 

7,  ESS 

Raymond . . . 

1,374 

Rochester ...» . . . 

01)3 

Waterford . . . . . . 

704 

086 

1,450 

1, 450 

Yorkvlllo . 

I  600 

580 

1,  276  ; 

r 

J 

2 

7 

1,283 

Alton  . . . . 

Richland _ _ 

182 

159  j 

341  | 

311 

Blown . * . . 

278 

218 

G2G 

®0 

Buena  Vista . . . . . 

488 

903  | 

SR3 

Dayton . .. .. . . . . 

203 

231 

491 

404 

Eagle . 

370 

340  j 

719 

719 

Forest . . . 

200 

206  : 

5  Go 

505 

Henriotta. . . 

216 

215  1 

431 

431 

COG 

446  j 

932 

952 

Marshall. . . . . . „ .  _ 

208 

231  j 

529 

523 

Richland . . 

572 

502  j 

1, 074 

1 

1 

1,071 

Richmond . . . . 

308 

1  289 

597 

. 1 

597 

Rtchwood . . . ,, 

,  387 

388 

775 

1  j 

1 

770 

Rockbridge . . . 

i . do.. . . . . . 

1  299 

\  217  ; 

516 

546 

Sylvan . 

..„..do. . . . 

192 

209  | 

361 

361 

Westfovd . . . . 

1  2i3 

196 

409 

409 

Willow . 

238 

203  | 

'441 

4  1 

3 

7 

413 

1  Rock . 

460 

1  996 

440 

906 

4  073 

* 

903 

Beloit . 

_-dn.  r  TT , . .  r  _  ..  _  r  T  _ 

2, 077  | 

16 

25  ! 

4, 003 

Bradford . . . 

. do, . . . 

684 

561 

1, 245 

1 

1,245 

Center . . . . . . ..... 

596 

527 

1, 123 

. I 

1T  223 

Clinton  . . . . 

841  | 

7J3 

1, 554  ! 

I 

1,554 

Fulton  . . . . . 

|  1, 018  : 

872 

1,890 

i . 1 

1, 890 

Harmony . . . . 

fin  j 

1, 127 

1 

i  i 

3,128 

Janesville . 

Johnstown . . . 

rln 

3,831  , 
735  | 

3,810 

607 

7,641 

1, 402 

37 

25 

62  j 

7,703 

1,402 

Da  Frairio . 

|  4(J3  ; 

381 

849 

!  j 

m 

Lima . 

625  | 

520 

1, 151  ; 

1,351 

Magnolia . 

.  .  /In 

513 

I  120 

1,120 

Milton . 

950  : 

824 

1,774 

1,774 

Newark . 

„  . 

do 

616 

i,  136 

Plymouth . 

do 

_ 

1*«29 

1 

2  i 

1,231 

Porter.*. . 

r  -  .  Yin 

,648 

680 

581 

589 

1, 269 
1.106 

' 

1 

1,209 

Rock . 

. do . . . . 

.593 

513 

.  i 

t,  106 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  &C. 

COUNTIES, 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

3?. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

■ 

j 

. 

■ 

f,  ,  . 

s 

5  ”  .  t  " 

160 

142 

320 

320 

748 

1,558 

2 

a 

1,560 

353 

353 

240 

108 

251 

851 

>i  un 1 

S»k  P  ,>* 

T!rn>. 

° . 

80 

80 

• 

71  f  „  1 

TMf  ^  . 

'  “d° . 

. 

Txi  if|1  Int>  . 

. <l0 . 

444 

““ 

.  , 

*  ’  j® . 

. 

. 

T 

. 

1,050 

Ironton . 

460 

480 

940 

1 

2 

3 

913 

•  463 

.do..  .  . 

coa 

r-o 

o  - 

1,678 

RcrtUlmrg. 

J,  181 

833 

Troy . . . 

...  fin  . 

433 

378 

811 

61.1. 

lu 

314 

GOO 

4 

9 

703 

380 

331 

711 

7 

718 

AYinflpI  il 

. d° . 

591 

WfiOilliiiid . 

200 

193 

402 

7  J 

8 

15 

417 

Uollu  plfiitt 

Shawano . . . 

80  i 

193 

IPS 

IliU'Iunrl 

do.. 

12 

<1  i 

*>1 

21 

TCosIimwi 

16 

n  | 

27 

5  i 

11 

16 

43 

AIllttft«5(Vn  .  . 

° 

111 

79 

190 

190 

Richmond . 

. do . 

103 

85  | 
32  i 

193 

69 

14 

13  | 

2 

220 

71 

AVmiktcliou . , . 

48 

i 

36 

84 

1 

1  | 

66 

Abbott 

780 

I 

721 

J,  51)7 

3,507 

Oiv^nliu^i 

Sheboygan  -  — . 

881 

*  i 

7C0 

1, 650 

1, 650 

Hoi'nmn  .. 

(1o 

994 

934 

1,928 

1,923 

Holland. . . 

1,170 

1,057 

2,233 

2,233 

903 

869 

1, 792 

1 

1,792 

T,lm1nri 

. £ . 

714 

1, 489 

. 

1,489 

ilitdiclL 

,1° 

403 

443 

UJ1 

1 

1 

942 

A  lose* Ho 

• 

515 

462 

977 

977 

Plymnufl]  - 

1,080 

1,026 

2, 10U 

2, 106 

Ilhinci  .  _  ; _ 

do 

G34 

1, 333 

j 

1, 359 

TillKSPll  g 

2S5 

271 

1 

556 

. 

C37 

577 

1, 214 

... .  j 

1,2.14 

JSUeboygfui  _ _ 

9,095 

2,163 

4,253 

VI 

2 

4 

4,202 

1  414 

1, 394 

2, 803 

! 

2, 808 

'  ( °  ” 

566 

539 

1, 105 

1, 105 

Wirlln 

137 

110 

247 

247 

rv<’.1ftnw  . 

18D 

148 

337 

| 

337 

f5<1,n 

do 

420 

368 

783 

1  1 

1 

789 

146 

120 

2GC 

260 

Raraner _  _ 

. 

07 

63 

130 

330 

Tfompiilcitn 

438 

353, 

791 

1 

791 

Xilooijvfiftlrt-  n 

Wnlwoptb 

602 

5iJ 

1, 146 

l  5 

1,146 

Uaciou . 

836 

7.9 

1,585 

2  I  3 

1,590 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  <£:C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

M. 

r. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

Dclavan . 

Walworth . 

752 

791 

1,513 

3 

3 

G 

j,»» 

Geneva . . 

C24 

551 

1, 175 

6 

3 

9 

1,384 

Elkhorn . . . 

■198 

573 

3,073 

a 

6 

8 

113* 

1,081 

. 

a,  cos 

Sharon . 

1,010 

Spring  Prairie . 

1*311 

Sugar  Creek. . . 

1,139 

It  Troy . 

1 

wnn 

■Whitewater . 

. C.0 . 

1,332 

1,3E0 

2,712 

10 

9 

19 

j™ 

2,131 

!  t  Barton . 

1,213 

Eria . 

1,445 

1, 1 .5 

l'  ™ 

2, 844 

f ' 1 

ICowosltum . 

1  Polk . . . . . 

|'S  Bicbfleld  ..... . , . . 

ill  "Way  no . . . 

• 

4  Wc*Bt  Bend . 

Delafleld . 

. do . 

707 

1,343 

1,343 

. 

. 8** 

Genesee. . . 

3 

1  623 

'(  Lllbon . 

693 

1, 42G 

1.4Q6 

1  Menomonee . 

. 

■1  Merton . . . 

. do . 

709 

G7G 

1  475 

3  475 

j  Mukwonago . 

C92 

G31 

1  373 

. 

2  373 

.  F 

j  Mnalcego . . 

. do . 

7C5 

C19 

1  384 

3  384 

f\  2Ze\r  Berlin.  L . 

900 

D13 

1  903 

1  903 

!  j  Oconomowock . i 

. do . 

800 

699 

1,499 

3  499 

■A  *  Ottawa . 

_ do. . 

591 

480 

J  Powaukeo . .. . 

807 

746 

1553 

1 

1,  G72 

1  553 

A  Summit . . . . . 

COG 

514 

1350 

1 

. 

1  351 

■ }  Vernon . . . . 

612 

533 

!  ^  145 

J,  145 

Waukesha. . .. . . . 

Bear  Creek . . . 

Waupaona . . . 

!  1, 013 

10g 

1, 056 

98 

2, 069 
204 

2  | 

2 

4 

2,073 

204 

Caledonia . 1 . . . 

. do . 

214 

182 

3SG 

Dayton . . . 

_ (In. 

387 

346 

|  396 

733 

Furmiugton . . . 

. do... . . . 

31G 

2GG 

733  j 
582 

!•  lola . . 

220 

ggg 

4GJ 

Lebanon . . . . . 

. do . 

183 

14G 

329 

329 

:  Lind . . . 

463 

387 

850  ! 

850 

Little  Wolf . . . 

. do . 

120 

249  ! 

249 

j.  Matteson . . 

. do . 

129  j 

36 

91  1 

91 

!  Mukwa . . . 

_ do _ 

501 

961 

j  Boyulton  . . . ..... 

2*12 

220 

462 

462 

i  Salat  Lawrence . . 

......do... . ! 

283 

233 

516 

51 G 

Scandinavia . . . 

315 

308 

653 

i 

G53 

Union . . . . . 

| . do . 

50 

39 

89 

89 

"Waapacca . 

253 

S79 

532 

532 

Weyauwega. . . . . . . 

392 

335 

727 

737 

Aurora . . 

j  Waushara  -  -  - 

381 

338 

719 

Bloomfield . .. . . . . 

j  _  _  d  o 

5IG 

Coloma...., . . . .  i 

! _ ido.. 

186 

1G2 

348 

348 

Dakota..... . . . . 

216 

233 

479 

479 

Deerfield . . .  . 

99 

89 

188 

lee 

Hancock . . . . ... 

_  _  f|o 

370 

Leon . . 

. do..  .. 

357 

3^1 

©*•8 

C73 

Marion  ... . . . .  . 

230 

*40 

5*0 

520 

Mount  Morris . . . . 

258 

233 

400 

1  1 

l  ’  1 

491 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors.. . 

Agents . 

Agricultural  inipleu 

Apprentices . 

Architects . 

Artists . 

Auctioneers . 

Authors . 


Bag-makers . 

Bakers . . 

Bunkers . . . 

Bank  officers . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . 

Basket-makers . j 

Bellfaundcrs . . 

Billposters . 

Blacksmiths . 

Blind-makers . 

Block-makers . 

Boarding-houso  keepers . 

Boatbuilders . 

Boatmen . 

Boiler-makers. . 

Bookbinders . . 

Booksellers . . . | 

Brassfoundur* . 

Brainworkers ....  . . 

Brewers . . . 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers . 

Brokers . 

Broom-makers . . 

XI  rush -makers . . . . 

Builders  - .  * . 

Butchers.  . . . . . 

Cabinet-makers . . 

Calkers. . 

Ctonuhnen  . 

Cap  •tankers . 

Car-huilders . . 

Carpenters . 

Carpet-mak  er« . 

Carriers . 

Carters . . 

Carvers . . . 

Cattle  dealers.. . 

Chair-milkers . . 

Chandlers . . . 

Charcoul- burn  era . 

Chemists  .  — . . 

Cigar-makers . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clerks . . . . ... 

Clergymen . 

Clock-makers . . . 

Clothiers . . . 

Coach-makers . . 

Collar-makers . 

Collectors . . . 

Colliers . . . 

Co  mb -makers . . 

Commissioners . .. . 

Commission  merchants . 

Confectioners . . . 

Contractors . 

Conveyancers . 

Coopers . 

Coppersmiths . 

Carriers . 

Cutlers . 

Daguerreotypists . 

Dancing-masters . 

Dairymen . 

Dealers  . . . . 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS, 

8 

63 

736 

144 

91 

Druggists . 

Dyers . 

232 

Mat-makers . 

4 

Editors . . . 

126 

Merchants  1 . 

8 

870 

Embroiderers . 

'14 

Milkmen . 

219 

80 

200 

140 

45 

Expressmen . 

Fuctory  bunds . 

Farmers . 

Perm  Juborers . 

30 

98 

93,859 

31,472 

31 

3 

11 

Millers . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Miners . 

Model-makers . 

Moulders . 

2,900 

Fenee-makcrs . . . 

Ferrymen . 

Mould-makers . 

Musical  instrument  makers  . . 

G 

File-cutters . 

4 

180 

Finishers .  . 

3 

490 

Music-teachers . 

Flour  dealers . 

Founderymen . 

13 

232 

8 

53 

35 

Frame-makers . 

4 

46 

38 

7 

Fruiterers . 

41 

12 

511 

3L 

Notaries  public . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Nurses - j . 

Oculists . 

447 

Officers,  (public) . 

158 

23 

Oil-makers . 

2G5 

Opticiaus . 

31 

.70 

Ostlers . 

O 

' 

4 

Overseers . 

78 

Packers . . . 

Painters . j 

Paper-hangers . j 

Paper  manufacturers . j 

752 

Grain  dealers . . 

8 

810 

Grinders . . . 

3 

G 

Grocers . 

742 

1  1J3 

11 

Gunsmiths _ .... _ j 

Paper-rulers . . 

Pattern-makers . 

12 

Pavers . 

G,  709 

Harness-makers. ............ 

Pawnbrokers . . 

13 

8 

30 

Peddlers . 

45 

Plifltfij’Tiiphnr/) . . .  . . 

227 

Horse  dealers . 

Horticulturists ....... - 

9 

Phvfiiciaus. . . 

11 

185 

Piano-forte  makers . 

22 

TT  ,  1 

59 

Piano-tuners . 

06 

Hunters . . 

Filed  '  » 

G7 

Ice  dealers . 

12 

3 

Innkeepers . 

835 

j‘0tS . 

Inspectors . 

10 

13 

‘ , '  „ 

141 

Insurance  officers . 

454 

2,812 

1, 244 

Iron-founders . 

25 

22 

14 

104 

!  218 

Plumbers . — . 

Ironmongers . . . . 

Iron-workers _ 

I’ortcrs . 

Pot  and  pearl  nsh  manufact'rs 
Potters _ 

5 

GO 

167 

5 

Jewelers.  - . . . 

Joiners . 

Powder  manufacturers . 

Judges . j 

Junk  dealt  rs . 

•  19 

Printers . _ . 

Produce  dealers . 

9 

“ 

Professors 

15 

Laborers  . . 

28,238 

Provision  dealers . 

4 

4 

Lace  manufacturers . 

Last-makers . . 

2 

2 

Publishers . 

07 

Laundresses _ ............ 

411 

Pump  makers . 

91 

1,133 

24 

38 

Quarrymeu  . . . 

Gi 

Lead-workers _  _ 

5 

1,411 

Bag-collectors  - . 

Lightning-rod  makers _ 

2 

Railroad  in  on . . . 

17  i 

Lime-hura  era . 

33 

Refectory  keepers . 

7  j 

Lithographers . . . 

Livery-stablo  keepers . 

3 

Reporters . 

Roofers 

2  j 

157 

42 

1,522 

Rope-makers . . 

106  j 

Lumbermen. . . 

Sad  filers. . . . 

23  i. 
167  |j 

Ufonhftiist 

538 
472  , 

ATapfnn 

c  n 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Sash- milkers . . 

Sawyers . 

Sculptors . . . . . 

Seamstresses  .  . . . . 

Servants . , . 

Sewing-m ucliiuo  openit ors . . 

Sextons . . . . 

Shepherds . . . 

Shingle-makers . 

Sli ip-carpenters  . . . . . 

Ship-masters . . 

Shirt  manufacturers . 

•Shoe -binders . 

Shoemakers . 

Shot  manufacturers ........ 

Showmen . . . . . 

Silversmiths... . 

Soda-water  manufacturers. . 

Speculators. . 

Spinners . . . 

Stationers  . . 

Stave-makers . 

Steamboatineu . . . . 

Stencilers . . . . 

Slone  and  marble  cutters. . . 

Storekeepers . . . . . 

Stove-makers. . . . . 

Straw-workers. . 

Students . . 

Surgeons . . 

Surveyors . . 

Tailors . . . . . . 

Tail  or  esses . . . 

Tanners . . . 

Teachers . . . 

Teamsters . . . 

Telegraph  operators .... 

Tinsmiths . 

Tobacconists . 

Tool-makers . 

Traders . . . 

Trappers . 

Trimmers . 

Trunk-makers . 

Turners . 

Type-founders . 

Umbrella  manufacturers - 

Undertakers . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsterers . . 


■Varnish-makers . 

Veterinarians . 

Vinegar-makers . 

"Watchmen . . 

Watch- nnikerH . 

Weavers  . . 

Well-diggers . . . 

Wheelwrights . 

Whip-makers . 

Whitewashes . 

Wine  and  liipior  dealers. .  -  - 

Wire-workers . 

Wood-cutters . 

Wood-dealers . 

Woodeuwuro  mami  iacturers 
Wool  combers  and  carders. . 

Wool  dealers . 

Woolen,  manufacturers . 


Other  occupations  uud  unknown 


1, 191 
12, 289 


ia:x 

1,  Sil 
208 
218 
3, 949 
840 
142 
459 
93 
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Table  N«.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


1'KEE  COLORED. 


AGGREGATE. 


T<4;;t  nvfcitiM . 

Ttfal  fir-*  colored . 

32 

17 

230 

170 

178 

137 

189 

107 

805 

159 

1 

17,  CO-1 

7 

529 

3 

10,  fill 

14 

278 

u 

U,  107 

7 

90  , 

Aggjvguti.' . j 

32  | 

! 

-! 
_ i 

236 

170 

178 

137 

191 

107  | 

855 

1G0 

17, 611 

532 

10.  525 

281. 

2, 1H  | 

ini 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


yiinnd  under  GO. 

GO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  ami  under  90. 

00  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Ago  unlai'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

TERRITORY. 

Jf.  E. 

1 

*•  I  F- 

M. 

F. 

M. 

IL 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

383  |  .21 

80  2 

G 

1 

3  1 

1 

. 

409 

GO  | 

32,  G54 

1,577 

3-1, 231 

Total  in  Territory. 

TREE  COLORED. 


i 

j 

l  ^ 

37 

!  y 

40 

j  | 

I 

|  | 

| 

AGGREGATE. 


383 

21  |  80 

9 

G 

1 

,3 

1 

1 

4  GO 

GO 

32,  G54 

37 

1,577 

!) 

!  34,231 

4G 

Total  free  colored. 

1  | 

388 

SI  . 

80 

a 

6 

1 

3 

1 

471  j 

62 

32,  G01 

!  1, 58 G 

! 

!  34, 277 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


TERRITORY, 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate. 

51. 

F. 

Total. 

51, 

F. 

Total. 

To  in  Territory . . . . . 

32,654 

1,577 

34,231 

37 

9 

46 

34, 977 

NOTE.— Of  tho  free  colored  population  9  are  mole  and  4  female  mulattoes. 
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Taijlb  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OE  POPULATION. 


■UNITED  STATES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Alabama  . . . . 
Arkansas... . 
California . . . 
Connecticut  - . 
Delaware  ... 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illlutiiu  ...... 

Indiana ..... 

Icwii . 


.  3,  620 

. . . . 2, 087 

.  707 

Kansas .  107 

Kentucky .  1, 801 

Louisiana .  130 

MaJue .  Gil 

Maryland .  4G1 

MaHachusetts .  1,400 

Michigan . '  806 

Miuuesotu .  132 

MLfit^Ippi .  88 

Missouri . ‘  3,312 

New  Ilampsliirt . '  235 

Netv  Jersey . 143 

New  York.. . j  3,942 

North  Carol  Inn . ■  130 

(Hilo . j  4,123 

Oregon-. . ... . ;  4 


J 

Tfli/tiln  Tcilnn<1 

SJnnfli  p/n.rtHn  , 

T 

n 

CS1 

.  . 

Cli 

1, 204 

n«  mJL  /> Inn  -n 

TcrWtoviCH 

107 

Europe,  (not  specified) . . 

_  j 

103 

I  A  nptrln  a 

Aggregate  native . 

31,011 

America 

ij,  Buvariu . .  10 

Bade11  _ .  ..  .  ft 

Sandwich  Inlands  ....... _ _ 

Turkey . . . .  , 

j!  _r  b  au 

WV*pf  Indies _ -  - 

I  FtiiPrIh  54 

•Wales . 

|  Wurtemherg .  C 

Other  foreign  countries . 

1  Germany,  (not  spe¬ 

cified)  .  481 

Aggregates  foreign . 

|  Total  Germany. . 

570 

Aggregate  native . 

j  Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  . . 

1 

i 

Total . 

Table  No.  G.~ OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF.  I 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

t 

!  OCCUPATIONS. 

j  NO.  OF. 

36 

! 

1  8 

30 

2 

89 

!  j« 

!  1 

j 

21 

I  iinj.ri  if  .  ^ 

30 

3 

innff  nn.ro.  1 

•  T)enlrvR  ^ 

110 

1  a!' 

14  ; 

30 

■  Shoemakers . . 

61 

Hankers . 

11 

i  T, 

•  111 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick) . j 

23 

20 

0  j 

1  Stone  and  marble  cutters. . . . . ! 

Barkeepers  . . . 

13 

Mechanics . . 

114 

'  Storekeepers . . j 

C 

103 

i  » 

Merchants . .  — - - ' 

19 

1)1 

10 

j  Tailors . 1 

18 

3 

Book  .sellers . 1 

j 

17 

Brewers  - . . . . 

5 

Farmers . . 

i  1U5 ! 

Millwrights  ......  ............ 

:  22, 086 

j  Tanners  ........  ............ j 

If) 

Brick  layers . ; 

.  11 

J  Teamsters . j 

|  Tinsmiths. . -»*; 

437 

Ilrick-mukers . . . 

10  ' 

Gamblers . 

27  j 

Musicians  . . . 

6 

21 

Builders . 

Butchers  .................  ... 

0  | 
330  j 

Gardeners . j 

■  11 

17  j 

j  Tobacconists . ! 

fi 

435 

j  Grocers . . .......j 

8  | 

Newsmen . . . 

2 

C  1  *  t  1 

1*  1 

j  ■  j 

|  Turners . : 

2 

Carpenters . . . . 

542  | 

1 1  Harness-makers . j 

4  i 

i  Officers,  (public) . . j 

41 

Carriers . . ! 

f  *  handler  p  -  -  -  . . . .  .  -  - 

3  1 

4 

i|  Hatters.... . .....j 

|j  Hunters . . . 

3  j 

Ostlers . j 

2 

•  Wheelwrights . . . . . 

12 

3  | 

Painters . . . . * . .  J 

29 

j  Wins  and  liquor  dealers . 

8 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers. 
4*1  erks 

113 ; 

104  i 

11 

|j  T.T,Tlail, 

115 

Physicians . ;..i 

116 

;  Wood-cutters . .  . . 

a 

jj  p 

4 

’  JdWppPi! _ _ _ _ _ 

7  j 

Plaster-figure  makers . . 

19 

Other  occupations  anti  unk’wn 

27 

!  Printers . . . . . . 

34 

• 

'  T 

094 

Produce  dealers . . . --f 

4 

Total.. . . 

j  26, 797 

Confectioners  ........ ..... — ; 

j 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGIO  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


1  TERRITORY. 

j  Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15 

15  and  under  20.  J  20  and  under  30 

30  and 

under  40 

■Ulm.nl 

lluiliT  5ll, 

|  U. 

F. 

1  M- 

F. 

M, 

F. 

3J. 

F. 

M. 

1  F* 

:  M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

I 

!  Total  ia  Territorv . 

|  17 

15 

i 

|  130 

101 

186 

142 

180 

137 

100 

122  393 

196 

307 

lfifi 

160 

81 

INDIAN. 

1 

Total  in  Territory . 

13 

SO 

5207 

170 

186 

145 

192 

147 

101 

118 

1  235 

196 

108 

113 

88 

70 

AGGEEGATE. 

1  „ 

Total  whites  . . . 

17 

15 

130 

101 

183 

142 

189 

137 

100 

122 

393 

196 

307 

100 

1  GO 

81 

* ! 

Total  Indiana . 

13 

SO 

207 

170 

180 

145 

192 

147 

101 

118 

295 

IDG 

108 

113 

m 

10 

I 

1 

Aggregate . 

30 

35 

337 

271 

372 

287 

38t  j 

284 

201 

240 

628 

392 

415 

279 

254 

l 

157  j 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


fifhwdi 

nder  GO. 

GOrtiul  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  unci  under  00. 

00  and  n 

idor  100. 

Above  100. 

Ago  nnlin'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

TERRITORY, 

M. 

P. 

31. 

P. 

jvr. 

p. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

jvr. 

F. 

31. 

P. 

G5| 

i 

JO 

30 

1 

1,592 

m 

2, 576 

Total  in  Territory. 

% 

INDIAN. 


3, 201  Total  iit  Territory. 


AGGBEGATE. 


| 

! 

981  j 

2.576 

1 

i  10 

l  -j 
* 

21  1 

15  1 

1,205 

1,050 

2, 261 

72  , 

54 

19  i 

6 

4  | 

3 

l 

2,797 

2, 040 

■1,837 

L 
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Table  No.  2. — POPULATION  BY  COLON  AND  CONDITION. 


TERRITORY* 

1 

WHITES. 

INDIAN. 

j 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Tnto  1  in  Ti-rrifory _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,592 

984  j 

8,570  j 

1,205 

1, 056 

8,201 

1  4,837 

Table  No.  3— POPULATION  02?  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS. 

WHITE. 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

nr. 

F. 

Total. 

10 

Between  Red  River  and  Big  Sioux . 

123 

75 

198 

20 

15 

35 

333 

6 

9 

Dlrtville . . . . . 

. 

4 

0 

9 

14 

u 

10 

Fort  none . . . . . . 

3 

1 

4 

7 

6 

13* 

17 

5 

5 

10 

m 

Fort  William . . . 

2 

2  ! 

U  | 
1  1 

10 

21  j 

SI 

51<*rlarif . . . . . „ . > 

J  . 

i 

Old  CU'fl’.i i*  Fort 

n 

8 

6  i 

*  13  | 

15 

Old  Fort  George . . . . 

7  i 

2 

n  j 

Old  Ti  tiding  Iloutie  . . 

3 

4 

7  j 

1 

10  | 

6 

16  | 

23 

On  tlio  Big  Sioux  _ _ ....................... _ ........... 

21 

13  ' 

34 

34 

Oil  the  Red  River . 

40 

14 

5-1 

10  j 

12 

22  | 

76 

Orphan's  Village  . . . . . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

I  ] 

2 

Pembina . . . . 

373 

G33  | 

1,606 

1,038  | 

910 

1,948  | 

3,551 

Sioux  Falla  City . i 

'  87 

9  ! 

36  j 

1 

2 

38 

120 

238 

99 

225 

3 

3 

|  E>3 

Vermillion . . . . . . . . . . . j 

Vmilffon  Agency 

120  | 

358 

54  '  i 

46 

100 

458 

1 

1 

j 

Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN. 


territory. 

.  ""  “l 

|  M.  i 

“ 

UNITED  STATES.  ! 

;  i 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  j  f 

WHITE 

F.  I 

Total. 

— 

. 

Total. 

MULATTO.  ;  £ 

i  :  B  r 

K.  |  MULATTO,  '£  ~ 

1  a  | 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F.  Total.'  | 

M. 

F.  iTotal. 

1 

H-JF. 

1 

Total,  |  31* 

i 

F. 

T©tal>;  g  i  jf 

Tutal in  Territory- .... 

|  1.720  ; 

1, 334 

3,003 

i 

' 

1 

1,068 

j 

706  jl,  774 

t . i  .  J 

i 

:  ) 

. ;j  3,774.  |  4.KI7 

i 

_ 

i  i 

Note.— 75  male  ami  55  female  Indians,  1,130  male  and  1,001  femaje  half-breeds,  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OE  THE  POPULATION. 

UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

47 

3 

Africa . 

42 

9 

129 

17 

1,133 

54 

1, 586 

35 

23 

13 

!  .  S 

50 

German  States : 

Maine . 

18 

Aggregate  native . 

3,  0G3 

Switzerland . 

I 

2 

6 

20 

Michigan . . . 

110 

Turkey . . 

Minnesota  . 

%  460 

IIcsbg . . 

West  Indies . 

Mississippi . . . 

Nassau . 

Wales . 

Missouri . 

82 

1 

Other  foreign  countries . 

N«nv  Rninpalifrn 

7 

Wurtcmberg . . 

Germany,  (not  sped- 

firi/O  OO 

New  Jersey . . . 

3 

1 

|  1,774 

3,  063 

Kc  w  York . 

117 

4 

1 

Aggregato  foreign . . 

North  Carolina . 

Total  Germany . 

2° 

Aggregate)  native . 

Ohio . 

47 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified). . . 

Total . 1 

4,837 

Oroeon . .  . 

2 

n„nn  a,. 

! 

1  ! 

OCCUPATIONS. 


25hcksmi£lis  . 

Boatmen _ .. 

Builders . 

Butchers . 

Cabinet-makers 
Carpenters  ..... 

Clerks . . 

Clergymen . 

Coopers . 

Partners _ 

Fishermen . 

Ferrymen . 

Hunters - - — 

Innkeepers ..... 

Laborers  ... - 

Lawyers . 

Lumbermen  . . . . 


Table  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Mfintua-makers . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick) . 

Merchants . 

Millers . 

Millwrights . 


2 

66 

8 

4 

10 

405 

20 

4 

431 

3 

240 


Nurses . . . 

Pilots . 

Tailors . 

Teachers . . 

Teamsters . . . 

Traders . . 

United  States  officers . 

"Wheelwrights . . 

Woodcutters . . 

Other  occupations  and  unknown. 


9 

2 

3 

4 

10, 

74; 

5 

22 

13 

13 


15 


Total 


1, 532 


70 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15 

i  15  and  under  20 

j 

[ 

1 20  and  under  30. 

i 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

1  '■ 

1  M- 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

;  m. 

F. 

M. 

|  F. 

nr. 

F. 

i 

!  10 

1  22 

5 

40 

!  f 

11 

14 

2 

Burt . . 

3 

8 

34 

20 

25 

15 

13 

19 

20 

G2 

43 

1 

|  14 

1  1 ! 

3 

300 

32 

1 

6 

Cam . . . 

Cedar . 

74 

5 

66 

j  225 
1G 

'  15 

258 

21 

253 

21 

224 

15 

203 

12 

10 

3 

160 

7 

148 

G 

13 

175 

5 

400 

20 

18 

9 

324 

25 

172 

1  13 

131 

11 

so ; 

6 

8 

G 

2 

6 

9 

10 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

Dodge . . . 

7 

62 

66 

25 

268 

31 

39 

21 

270 

6 

19 

17 

256 

15 

260 

8 

12 

17 

11 

53 

32 

30 

417 

20 

9 

6 

18 

5 

17 

171 

60 

20 

40 

8 

19 

15 

115 

Cage . 

Green . 

12 

8 

31 

26 

33 

14 

34 

20 

11 

17 

13 

i» 

Hall . 

JotatStOB  . . 

5 

12 

1 

11 

46 

8 

45 

6 

40 

3 

46 

3 

30 

5 

25 

3 

29 

2 

21 

25 

45 

12 

40 

12 

44 

8 

25 

9 

19 

3 

20 

8 

“ 

c 

f"i 

21 

I 

Jn 

7 

11 

240 

29 

.  71 

10 

23 

8 

;  I/Eun  QuI  Court . 

l 

r 

l 

16 

18 

11 

9 

9 

4 

23  | 

Merrick . i 

1° 

3 

5 

6  i 

21 

9 

25 

23 

4 

4 

8 

£4 

4 

6 

1 

3 

7 

2 

25  j 

Nuckolls . . ! 

j  62  j 

1 

199 

225 

J 

214 

195 

183 

1  1G8 

142 

165 

421 

283 

203 

158 

139 

81 

i 

26 ; 

27  1 

Otoe . . . i 

86 

1 

77 

2GG 

258 

251 

252 

200 

193 

173 

171 

757  | 

1 

426 

r 

382 

2 

230 

1 

166 

1 

9IS 

1 

28 ; 

i 

29  j 

Platte  and  Madison . j 

Polk .  t 

23 

13 

21  1 

59 

54 

64 

44 

1 

65 

39 

64 

29 

l 

53 

41 

45 

36 

32 

36 

41 

30 

97  ' 
lUj 
6 

86 

69 

89 

76 

45 

49 

2D 

•17 

34 

30  | 

Richards  :ra 

J 

230 

200 

5 

2 

3 

at  [ 

54 

1  | 

217 

Q 

1C 8 

169 

166 

106 

!  141 

353 , 

247 

259 

155 

110 

61 

32  | 

33  1 

Sarpy . \ 

.Shorter., . .  ! 

27 

30  | 

94 

72 

77 

67 

3 

50 

66 

74 

‘49 

7 

156 

5 

112 

7 

92 

3 

63 

2 

64  ; 

3 

36 

34  | 

35 

| 

i 

i 

Washington . . . ! 

All  that  portion  N.  of  lat.  | 
40°  and  W.  of  long,  103°;  j 
also  that  portion  bound*  \ 
ed  N.  by  lat  42°,  E.  by  \ 
long.  1Q1»  $yt  S.  by  lat.  ! 
4tP,  and  W-  by  long,  j 
103®. . .  1 

21 

. i 

IB  j 

i 

7  i 

84  j 

84 

88 

1 

88 

2 

74 

66 

63 

41 

60 

141 

7 

96 

17 

109 

3 

81 

3 

59 

42 

7| 

44 

47 

54 

38 

50 

24 

68 

35 

756 

71 

315 

44 

112 

23 

— 

Total . ! 

506 

496  1 

i 

1.861  j 

1,870 

1,813 

1,655 

1,422 

1,291 

1, 208 

1,220 

4,704 

2,638 

2,913 

1,533 

1,288 

728 
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Table  No.  L— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  60. 

CO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unkn’ll. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

IT. 

M. 

F. 

2VI. 

p. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

1 

11 

215 

173 

368 

2 

3* 

. 

24 

S 

142 

6 

2 

40 

8 

11 

10 

11 

12 

32 

22 

10 

13 

14 

10 

15 

6 

1G 

5» 

Hall . 

17 

13 

282 

528 

38 

2 

77 

12?. 

19 

2 

372 

93 

405 

Kearney . . 

20 

1 

85 

G8 

153 

Lancaster  ........ 

21 

3 

3 

104 

31 

135 

L'Eau  QuJ  Court.. 

22 

2 

1 

*  i 

71) 

28 

107 

Herrick  . . 

23 

53 

36 

27 

13 

g 

.1 

1,704 

15 

1, 393 

3, 097 

Nemaha . . 

24 

7 

22  , 

Nuckolls . 

25 

7ti 

G4 

27 

: 

10 

g 

2, 402 

1,792 

4, 194  | 

Otoe . 

26 

17  f 

13 

20  j 

Q 

2 

1 

470 

412 

882  i 

Pawnee... ....... 

27 

IK  | 

20 

4  | 

8 

2  ; 

441 

334 

775 

Platte  and  Madison 

28 

i 

1 

15 

4 

19 

Polk . 

29 

j 

•M 

17 

13 

1,  274 

2, 834 

Richardson . 

30 

63  j 

1 

1  8  | 

1,560  | 

20 

13 

39 

Saline . 

31 

31  ! 

23 

7  j 

Q  I 

2  ! 

1  j 

1 

677 

522 

1, 199 

Sarpy . 

32 

2  ' 

1  | 

4  1 

97 

17 

114 

Shorter.. . 

33 

33 

24 

14 

17  1 

2  ! 

3 

1  l 

688 

561 

3,249 

"Washington . 

34 

j 

'■f 

All  that  portion  N. 

35 

| 

j 

of  lat.  40°  mul 

W.  of  long.  103°j 

i 

also  that  portion 

j 

j 

hounded  N.  by 

I 

lat.  42=,  e.  by 

| 

i 

long.  101°  30',  S. 

j 

by  lat  40°,  and 

48 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1,468 

293 

1,761 

W.  by  long.  103°. 

610 

404 

215 

135 

52 

31 

5 ; 

5 

1  | 

1 

. i 

.xj...... 

16,689 

12,  007 

28,  G96 
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FREE  COLORED. 


Maud  under  CO. 

CO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  aud  under  90. 

SOandunflerlOO. 

Above  100. 

Age  unkn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUXTIE8. 

It. 

F. 

m. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

F. 

2 

0 

7 

13 

. 1 

13 

8 

1 

21 

1 

2 

Fort  Randall . 

4 

1 . 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Kearney . ........ 

5 

7 

7 

14 

’Ii'Ean  Qal  Court.. 

Nemaha . . 

0 

1 

1 

4 

7 

! 

2 

4 

Otoe . . 

8 

. ! 

. 

1 

1 

Richardson . . 

9 

i 

| 

1 

35 

32 

C7 

I 

SLAVE. 


i 

i.  .. 

Q 

4 

3 

o 

5  i 
10  | 

!  i 
2 

1  j 

. 

1 

6  j 

9 

15 

i 

INDIAN. 


!  ! 

1 

i 

1 

3 

3 

37 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

5 

(3 

7 

8 

D 

j 

j 

L'Eau  Qnl  Court. . 
Merrick . j 

l 

2 

20  | 
2 

3 

1 

l 

1 

17 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

i  ’ 

Otoe . 

Platte  and  Madison 

Sarpy . 

1 

| 

1 

. .  ! 

1 

All  that  portion  N. 
of  lat,  40°  and 
\V.  of  long.  1030; 
also  that  portion 
bounded  N.  by 
lat.  42=>,  E.  by 
long.  101°  30',  S. 
by  lat.  40°,  and 
*W.  by  long,  103*. 

■i 

1 

i 

30 

33 

63 

i 

i 

_ 

AGGREGATE. 


610 

t  . . 

|  404 

215 

135 

52 

31 

5 

5 

■ 

16, 689  ; 

35  I 

12,007 
32  | 

28,696 

G7 

1 

!  Total  free  colored. 

2 

6  1 

9  ! 

15 

Total  slaves . 

3 

1 

30 

’  S3  | 

63 

Total  Indians. .... 

4 

611  j 

405  | 

215  | 

135  | 

52 

5 

1 

1 

16,760 

12,081 

28,841 

■  - _  _  i 

_ 
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Table  No.  2,-POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION 


COUNTIES. 

'WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN.  . 

Total  free. 

SLAVE. 

Aggregate. 

51. 

F. 

Total. 

an 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

51. 

F. 

Total. 

114 

27 

41 

165 

07 

6 

7 

819 

JG 

247 

309 

13 

O  1 

4,328 

353 

421 

10 

Hall . 

110 

528 

123 

Kearney . . . 

469 

0 

474 

Lancaster . . . 

153 

353 

L'Eau  QuL  Court . . 

7 

14 

152 

333 

51  wrick . . . 

79 

1  704 

107 

0 

109 

103 

Nemaha _  __ 

1  393 

3  097 

x 

4 

20 

17 

37 

3  139 

3(J39 

Nuekoll . . 

15 

7 

22 

22 

Otoe..... . . 

2,402 

1,792 

4,194 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4,201 

4 

G 

10 

4,211 

Pawnee . . . . 

470 

412 

882 

882 

£82 

Platto . 

}  441 

334 

3 

4 

7 

782 

783 

Madison. . . . 

Polk . . . 

15 

4 

19 

19 

19 

Pickard  son . 

1  560 

1  274 

2, 834 

1 

1 

2  835 

2,  £35 

Saline . . 

26 

13 

39 

39 

39 

Sarpy . 

(J77 

532 

1, 199 

x 

1 

g 

1, 201 

!  1,501 

Shorter . . 

97 

17 

114 

3 

3 

117 

}■  117 

Washington . 

688 

501 

1,249 

1,249 

1,219 

All  that  portion  N.  of  latitude 

4(P  and  W.  of  longitude  1033 ; 

also  that  portion  bounded  N. 

l)y  latitude  42°,  E.  by  longi¬ 

tude  101°  30',  S.  by  latitude 

40°,  and  ^y,  by  longitude  103° - 

1,468 

293 

1,761 

1 

o 

4 

1,763 

1,765 

I  I 

Total . . . 

16, 689 

12,007 

23,  690 

35 

|  32 

07 

30 

|  33 

03 

28,826 

6 

9 

15 

28, 811 

NOTE — Of  the  free  colored  population,  21  are  male  and  18  female  mulattoca. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  j 
SUBDIVISIONS. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate. 

j  51. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

*• 

j  Total. 

51.  j 

F. 

j  Total. 

89 

4Ga 

n 

ll 

Decatur . 

_  _  dn 

01 

106 

306 

Tick  am  a . 

1“ 

7V> 

123 

Platt’rt  Mouth . 

" 

71 

oon 

71 

474 

Saint  Helena . 

!  PpAnv 

!  "ol 

~20  ; 

2-  i 

1 

3 

m 

Dewitt . 

rnmhig 

1 

14 

1 

U  I 

n 

Logan  Valley . 

Sn 

_  ! 

4 

4 

Omaha . . . 

...  dn 

21 

14  1 

a* 

35 

West  Point . 

5 

34 

Covington . . . 

1  Dakota . 

g 

i  26 

17 

43 

5  1 

7 

1  12  1 

55 
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Table  No.  4.— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOEEIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 

COUNTIES* 

WHITE. 

BLACK, 

1  jiulatk 

J. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M.  j 

P 

Total. 

'  M.  j 

p. 

Total. 

j 

■ 

33  nit . 

-1® 

Butler .  . . 

Calhoun . . . I 

19 

14  | 

i  33 

! 

1,030 

l'  "I 

O 

1 

3 

. 

C  ^ . * . i 

35 

l  '  25  1 

00 

Dakota.*. . ! 

310 

243  j 

553 

16 

6 

7  i 

13 

Dawson  . . —  . . . 

70 

1  ^  ' 

134 

Dixon .....  . . . . 1 

Dodge . 

141 

100  i 

241 

Aggregate  papula 


Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Vermont. .. 

Virginia . . 

Wisconsin . . 

District  of  Columbia  - 
Territories . 


Not  stated . . 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Asia . 

Africa . | 

Australia . . . . . | 

Atlantic  Islands . 

Belgium . 

British  America . 

Central  America . .  -  • 

China . . 

Denmark . . . 

England . * . 

Europe,  (not  Bpccifled) . 

Franco  . 

German  States : 

Austria .  U 

Bavaria .  78 

Baden .  133 

Hcbbo . .  45 

Nassau .  11 

Prussia .  396 

Wurtemberg — ....  75 

Germany,  (not  spe¬ 
cified) . . .  094 


Total  Germany . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified) . . 
Greeco . . . . 


37 

1,431 

IS 

IB 

103 

I 

13 

21 

^  X,  , 

283 

70 

2 

228 

Sw‘  ^ 

Sand  v  cl  I 

3 

^1  1 

328 

10 

Other  foreign  countries. ...... 

1  1  nto  fardffn 

6,351 

B^cS“  nat!i_o 

22, 475 

!  Aggregate  n 

Total _ _ _ 

28,826 
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Table  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


A  Scuta . 

Apprentices . 

Artists . 

Bakers . 

Dun ken . 

Hank  officers . 

Barbers  . . - . 

Barkeepers . . . . . 

Blacksmiths . . . 

Blind-makers . 

Boarding-house  keepers . 

Boatmen  . . . . 

Bookbinders . 

Booksellers . 

Brewers . . . 

Bricklayers . . . 

Brick-makers . . . 

Brokers . .. . 

Builders . . . 

Butchers  . . ... . 

Cabinet-makers  — . . 

Carpenters . . 

Carters . . 

Clmir-makers  . . . . . 

Cigar-makers . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clerks . 

Clergymen . . 

Clothiers . . 

Coach-makers  ....  . . . 

Commissioners . 

Commission  merchants . 

Confectioners . 

Contractors . .  . . 

Coopers . - . . . 

Coppersmiths. . . 

C  orset-makers . . . 

DuguerreotypistS . - . 

Dealers . . .  . . 

Dentists . 

Distillers . . . . . 

Drivers . 

Drovers  . . . . 

Druggists . . . 

Dyers.. . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Editors 


Engravers 


38 

19 

2 

13 


Farmers . 

Farm  laborers 

Furriers . 

Ferrymen .... 
Fruiterers .... 


9 


3,982 

455 


23 


Physicians . . 

Pilots . . 

Plasterers . . . . 

Plaster  figure-makers . 

Printers . . 

Produce  dealers . . 

Railroadmen . . . 


123 

6 

24 

25 

e 


5 

177 

19 


Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Graziers . 

Grocers . . 

Gunsmiths . . 


6 

34 

20 


4 

16 

22 

19 

7 

33 

42 

379 

2 

4 

64 

160 

57 


9 

2 


23 

7 

6 

4 

7 

2 

70 

3 

38 


Harness-makers 

Hatters . 

Hunters . 


Innkeepers . 

Jewelers . 

Joiners . 

Judges . ..... 

Laborers . 

Laundresses . 

Lawyers . 

Livery-stable  keepers 
Lumbermen . 


15 

8 

27 

62 

3 

9 

3 

1,566 

78 

130 

12 

22 


Machinists . 

Mantua-malcers . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners . . . . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick) . 

Merchants . 

Millers . 

Milliners.. . 

Millwrights . . . 

Miners . 

Moulders . . . 

Musicians . . . J 

Music-teachers . - . I 


17 

23 


200 

60 


22 

525 

5 


3 


Officers,  (public) . ----j  42 

Ostlers . . . - . i  9 


Painters . . . 74 

Paper  manufacturers . .  4 

Pattern-makers . 2 

Peddlers .  <1 


Refectory  keepers-. 
Rope-makers . 


Saddlers . . 

Sawyers . 

Sea  ms  tresses . 

Servants . 

Shingle-makers . . . . . 

Ship  -carpentera . 

Shoemakers . 

Silversmiths . 

Speculators  . . 

Spinners . . . 

Stationers . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters. 

Storekeepers . . 

Students . - . 

Surgeons . . . 

Surveyors . . . 


29 

41 

76 

395 

3 
6 

149 

4 
14 


9 


19 


Tailors . . . . . 

Toiloresses . . * . 

Tanners . - . 

Teachers . 

Teamsters . . . — . - 

Tinsmiths . - . 

Tobacconists . .  . . 

Traders  . . - . - . 

Turners  . . . . - . - . j 

United  States  officers . j 

Upholsterers . - . - . •  •  J 

W  atch-makera . . ! 

Weavers . -j 

Whip-makers . 

Yfood-cntter? . . 


71 


11 


81 

251 


175 


71 


9 

18 


Other  occupations  and  unknown. 


849 


Total 


13,581 


71 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION 

NEVADA. 

BY  AGE  AND 

SEX 

WHITE. 

Under  X, 

1  tmd  under  5. 

I 

5  and  under  10, 

10  and 

inder  15. 

15  and 

judor  20. 

20  mu 

ax. 

F. 

HI. 

F. 

JL 

F. 

ar. 

F, 

SI. 

F. 

M, 

X  ;  Carson . 

30 

38 

120 

114 

87 

91 

58 

53 

.  135 

1 

4 

64 

2,  W 

' 

Total . 

.30 

38 

120 

m 

87 

01 

58 

53 

140 

04 

3,111 

FREE-  COLORED. 

•  ) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

L2 

i  | 

AGGREGATE. 

1  Total  whites . ' 

30 

38 

120 

114 

87 

91 

38 

S3 

140 

64 

3,  Ul 

i  ; 

!  ! 

Aggregate... 

30 

38 

120 

114 

83 

01 

59 

55 

141 

GO 

3,123 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  GO. 

60  and  trader  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  DO. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Agcunkn’n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES.  I 

M. 

F. 

5f. 

F. 

51. 

I’\ 

M. 

F. 

ir. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ir. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

122 

17 

. 

i 

i 

5,957 

40 

105 

1 

710 

6,667 

10  j 

105  j 

TTnpi  f 

1 

122 

17 

26  | 

j 

1  1 

j 

j 

. j 

j 

6, 102  j 

710  j 

6,812  1 

| 

1 

FREE  COLORED. 


AGGREGATE. 


123 

1 

1 

17  1 

26 

1 

1 

6,102 

35 

710 

10  i 

6,812  | 
45 

! 

Total  free  colored,  j 

1 

• 

123  | 

_ i 

!  1 

17  | 

|  j 

26 

1  i 

1  j 

6,137: 

720 

i 

6,857  j 

i  ; 

TERRITORY  OF  NEVADA. 

Table  No.  .^-POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE.  1 

!  ■  free  cor.oiu:n.  j 

Aggro  fjuto. 

M. 

f.  | 

j  Total.  j 

M.  j 

F.  j 

Total. 

" . . . — 

5,957 

40 

105 

710 

6,  667 

40  ; 

105 

35 

i° 

05 

^  0,713 
41) 

10.1 

6, 102 

710 

0,812 

35 

10 

45 

0, 857 

■ 

NOTE*— Of  ttio  free  colored  population  16  are  male  and  2  female  mullutocB. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS. 


Table  No.  4— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


j  UNITED  STATES. 

| 

Total  native  born. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

J 

1 

1 

COUNTIES.  i 

!  WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

it 

F.  ;  Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

ai. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

at. 

F. 

Total. 

Canto . 1  4, 103  : 

552  i  4,655 

18 

8 

26 

14 

1 

15 

4,696 

1, 854 

158 

2, 013 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2,016 

I  11,  TIC 

HaeaboMt . ;  40  S 

i  >ic 

57 

48 

48 

49 

;  10: 

i 

Tutsi. . !  4,200 

552  j  4,752 

18 

8  : 

Sfi 

|  14  . 

1  1 

|  15 

4,793 

1, 902 

158 

2,060 

1  , 

■  1  . 
1  1 

j.  3 

1 

!  ^ 

.9,004 

0.C.V, 
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Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OP  POPULATION 


UNITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

21 

42 

135 

66 

15 

1 

23 

504 

123 

53 

3 

186 

30 

162 

89 

251 

128 

10 

36 

210 

38 

811 

41 

489 

4 

i 

523 

19 

16 

90 

14 

132 

144 

Go 

11 

177 

5 

65 

1 

23 

5 

651 

13 

85 

1G 

1 

9 

5 

9 

.  98 
C 

41 

AfrfVil 

1 

10 

3 

203 

8 

294 

454 

German  States : 

4,793 

19 

29 

Maryland  . . . 

Ttfiyurift _ .  ...  5 

South  America _ 

Massachusetts . 

Sandwich  Islands _ 

Michigan . 

•  H‘W  1 

Minnesota  . . . . 

:  ^  m 

\7nst  Tadics _  ,, 

3 

21 

Mississippi. . . 

Prussia- . -  -  66 

Missouri.,... . .  . 

New  Hampshire . . . 

Germany,  (not -spa- 

..  .  370 

Aggregate  foreign _ 

New  Jersey  . . 

2,064 

4,793 

New  York . . 

Aggregate  native  ......... 

' 

Ohio  . . . 

Total  Germany ........... 

■  Great  Britain,  (not  specified).. 

Total . . . . 

6,857 

Oregon — . . . 

' 

Table  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


occupations. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors . 

Agents  —  . . . 

Apprentices . 

Bakers . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . . . 

Blacksmiths . 

Boarding-honeo  keepers . 

Brewers.... . 

Bricklayers . . 

Brick-makers . 

Brokers . 

Builders . . 

Butchers . 

Cabinet-makers . 

Carpenters  . . 

Charcoal  burners . 

Chemists . . 

Cigar-makers . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clerks . . . 

Contractors . . 

Dairymen . 

Dentists . . . . 

Drivers . 

Drovers . . 

Druggists . . 

Express  riders  . . . . 


4 


25 

22 

18 

72 

24 

12 

6 

17 

9 

155 


o 

175 

a 

6 

3 

20 

39 

3 

3 

4 
3 

3 


Farm  laborers . 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Graziers  - . . . 

Grocers . . . 

Harness-makers . 

Innkeepers  ................ 

Jewelers . 

Joiners . 

Laborers . . 

Laundresses . 

Lawyers . . 

Lithographers . 


Overseers 


74 

5 

157 

10 

3 

37 

2 

2 

345 

27 

18 


Painters . — 

Peddlers . . . . ... 

Physicians . . 

Printers . . 

Refectory  keepers . 

SawyerB . 

Seamstresses . . 

Servants . 

Shingle-makers . 

Shoemakers . 

Speculators . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters. 

Storekeepers . . 

Surveyors . . . 


15 

74 

9 

34 

94 

12 

2 

7 

2,905 


Tailors . 

Teachers . . . 

Teamsters . 

Telegraph  operators  - 

Tinsmiths . . . 

Tobacconists . . 

Traders . 

United  States  officers. 
Upholsters . 


16 


Watch-makera . 
Wheelwrights  . 


Other  occupations  and  unknown. 


12 

2 

21 

4 

84 

33 

3 

76 


26 

6 

3 

5 

6 

4 

290 

7 

9 

2 

32 

69 

4 

3 

9 

322 


5,673 


s  a 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unkn'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES, 

IT. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

. 

M. 

F. 

.  _ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

nr. 

F. 

\ 

174 

160 

98 

68 

48 

26 

17 

9 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

3 

4,716 

3,858 

•  8,574 

Bernalillo . 

2 

3 

130 

89 

1 

2, 846 

Mnr« 

230 

S15 

108 

112 

53 

51 

22 

11 

9 

i 

3 

■  1 

4,738 

4,591 

9,329 

Itio  Ariba . 

5 

3 

718 

178 

193 

132 

106 

53 

37 

10 

9 

16 

1 

1 

. 1  4,053 

3,942 

7,995 

Santa  F6 . 

7 

0 

112 

ua^ 

16 

153 

149 

127 

86 

32 

23 

17 

12 

5 

r 

2 

a 

1 

4,307 

4, 175 

8, 482 

Valencia . 

11 

1,616 

1.  459 

1,103 

757 

374 

308 

182 

129 

61 

59 

16 

8 

n 

1  '  43, 679 

39, 245 

82, 924 

FREE  COLORED. 

1 

6 

3 

9 

Bernalillo . 

14 

Horn  ....  ..  ...... 

3 

1 

14 

27 

Santa  F6 . . 1 

4 

1  1 

San  Miguel . . 

6 

6 

Socorro . 

6 

5 

!  7 

7 

1 

i 

40 

j  85 

. 

INDIAN. 

m 

35 

23 

7 

0 

, 

i  n-i* 

i 

50 

136 

186 

2 

. 

1G 

28 

3 

7 

0 

3J 

520 

4 

41 

SO 

25 

12 

11 

12 

40 

55 

6 

a 

1 

13 

30 

43 

7 

1 

50 

Socorro . 

8 

r 

0 

617 

0 

39 

. 

30 

40 

56 

10 

18 

16 

4 

5 

9 

2 

1,455 

1,366 

2,821 

Valencia . — 

UJ 

227 

170 

•  132 

143 

67 

39 

43 

25 

11 

8 

15 

4 

5,347 

5,105 

10, 452 

HALF  BREED. 


- 

15 

5 

22 

13 

37 

18 

1 

2 

1  j 

20  j 

35  | 

55  j 

!  ! 

AGGREGATE. 


•13, 679 
45 
5, 347 


39,245 

40 

5,105 


82, 924 
85 
10, 452 


Total  whites.. 
Total  free  colored. 
Total  Indiana. 
Total  half  breeds  -  j 


49,091 


93, 516 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


Arhoniji ...  - 
Bernalillo  ... 
Dona  Anna.. 

Horn . 

Dio  Arilm  --- 
Santa-  Aua . . 
Santa  P6 .... 
San  Miguel.. 
Socorro ..... 

Taos . 

Vulencia  .... 

TotaL. 


COUNTIES. 


WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

Aggrugnto. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

1,078 

743 

2,  421 

15 

0 

21 

2,102 

1, 938 

4,041) 

6, 482 

4,710 

3,  S3S 

8, 574 

0 

3 

9 

50 

130 

180 

8, 769 

3, 840  i 

2,078 

5,  524 

8 

0 

14 

12 

16 

28 

5,500 

!>,  849 

3, 572 

4,908 

3, 004 

8,  M2 

13 

J.4 

27 

15 

40 

53 

8,114 

7, 355 

0,315 

13, 070 

1 

1 

13 

30 

43  , 

13,714 

2,1*47 

2, 753 

5,706 

o  ; 

6 

50 

5, 787 

0,703 

0,714 

13, 470 

2 

7 

233 

324 

017  ' 

14,103 

4,3J8 

4, 188 

8, 50!) 

1,455  | 

I,  360 

2,821  j 

11,321 

J3,fi99 

39, 260 

82, 979 

45 

40 

85 

5, 347 

5, 105 

10,452  ; 

93,510 

Note. — Of  the  free  colored  population  23  are  male  and  10  female  muluttocg. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER 
SUBDIVISIONS. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN, 

Agsrcg’te. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total 

533 

523 

304 

273 

577 

577 

6 

9 

1 

61 

81 

47 

123 

1 

130 

278 

226 

504 

504 

a 

1 

10 

32 

17 

'  17 

14 

15 

14 

15 

323 

338 

124 

133 

257 

257 

131 

101 

232 

232 

0 

oo 

22 

142 

13'> 

96 

53 

149 

1 

I  Du 

264 

240 

510 

510 

135 

115 

250 

25»» 

7, a  I-agunn  - _ _ _ .....J 

33 

198 

190 

394 

394 

Tmifwift  nf|n**q  1 

do 

13 

3 

>C 

16 

Lower , Santa  Chiz  ,  1 

34 

29 

63 

G 

4 

10 

73 

Middle  Santo  Onw  I 

do 

48 

do 

5 

16  ^ 

g 

5 

; 

do 

8 

1 

8 

Ranr-.fif.nn  * _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ ! 

j  g 

76 

08 

144  i 

144 

31 

' 

|  38 

i  05 

x 

l  1 

39 

,1,. 

25 

gantarita  Silver  WneB 

do 

20 

18 

!  20 

! 

20 

San  Xavier  --  _ _J _ ... 

17 

** 

j  35 

. 

83 

83 

163  i 

200 

|  ‘  dO-  n  ,  r 

44 

rnd  ■  "  I 

|  ’  ^ 

^7 

1 

13 

ftmmrlfn  nreA]r  1 

do 

75 

25 

100 

: . j 

| 

HO 

Snpn|4  Rftt.flpfflfitif  „--r  riT.., , ,  ] 

do  ■  - 

9 

210 

501 

4 

13 

4  i 

1 

'  5  ^ 

18 

-  -  do 

100 

319 

310 

21  | 

22 

43  ; 

353 

rpn  PiBnn 

| . do _ 

820 

113 

26 

5 

3 

8 

38  | 

49 

'87  i 

MS 

Tucson  and  Clila  City,  Between . . . . ! 

3 

2  ! 

3  ! 

1 

■  4  ‘ 

11? 

ITppflr  Snntn  f!m»  ! 

. a° . 

10 

26 

Alameda  .... _ _ _ ... _ ... 

Bernalillo  r 

315 

j  326 

641 

8  . 

8  S 

645 

Albuquerque  ........ _ _ 

,  r  (|0  -  i  ■ 

014 

I  555 

1,169 

6 

1  ] 

7  • 

7 

j  20 

27.  | 

1,203 

AUm-tas .......  . 

32 

Atrisoo . . 

245 

282 

527 

4  I 

|  11 

15  ! 

542 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  QTHKIt 

COUNTIES, 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

Asgi'iw'tis 

M, 

F 

Total. 

M. 

V. 

Total, 

ar. 

P.  1  9  utal. 

52 

ioo 

Chelili . 

171 

330 

0 

n 

27 

325 

676 

6 

f) 

254 

56 

0 

4J_ 

85 

153 

0 

4 

156 

81 

t  i-  i.T 

11 

?? 

29 

„ 

Vcrclis 

Ft  r t  nil,  mr 

.  0  ... 

n 

iln 

162 

T  il  Mi—i 

„n 

r  ^  Ainnl  w 

*60 

j  618 

89 

Los  (Jmccs . 

. ilrt.  . . 

394 

374 

766 

768 

‘  Mellila . i 

Mo  wry  City 

. (In . 

1, 217 

30 

I,  203 

20 

2,  420 

50 

. 

2, 420 
50 

Ovcrluut]  Mail  Liuc  . . 

40 

40 

I’urro  A  3  t/v  1  ^IPnip 

. ^ . 

6on 

1 

192 

824 

. 

824 

Suti til Zitutti ......  — .......... _ 

12 

1  | 

12 

iSantfl,  T?oi»tn  fjopppi* 

do 

12 

113 

51 

107 

. j 

167 

dn 

53 

62 

120 

1 

120 

KlGVOn flrtn'H  SJITyf'V 

dn 

78  j 

71 

149 

149 

q 

18 

Warm  Spring . . . . 

HI  "Rnyurln 

'mmf  . 

9 

176  1 

147 

IS  | 
323  ! 

3 

4  | 

7 

330 

1 

l  i 

1  , 

834 

. J® . 

-qn 

5  i 

. f 

a  : 

6  i 

8 

811 

T  o  f’jiL |-,J I-,  i 

. . 

j*  ; 

*  } 

en 

31  j 

861 

Xiil  - - -  .  ....... - 

. d . 

!  1 

56.1 

! 

5  | 

4  ! 

9 

572 

. 

1  ^ 

1, 022 

2  J 

1,084 

° 

1 

3 

. ! 

1  ! 

1 

1,134 

T .  .  i 

"44 

1  "45 

I’  ™ 

489 

no 

112 

68 

200 

1 

200 

1st  precinct  ......  ................ 

,!n 

44U 

468 

008 

. 

i 

j 

908 

1,1  nprptupf 

340 

339 

679 

G7D 

dfhP 

dn 

463 

446 

039 

929 

An 

44 

38 

82 

• 

82 

'  ^  C  IC  . 

1 

280 

. 

. : . 

*  580 

6th  precinct . . . . 

. d0 . 

*^44  1 

1  111 

1,111 

7th precinct . .  — .  . . 

*® . 

3.-K1 

507 
315  1 

637 

i 

637 

8th precinct .... .................. 

rlD 

! 

1, 059 

t3th  precinct  -  -  — .  . . 

. d0 . 

00()  | 

. 

j 

403 

10th  precinct . . . 

. . 

358  1 

* 

693 

693 

11th  precinct . . . . . 

*  . 

152  1 

O’M 

307 

i 

307 

p 

d" 

259 

221 

480 

I 

480 

loth  precinct. - - ............ - 

& 

384 

341 

723 

1-11, 

17 

24 

41 

41 

93 

86 

179 

179 

Rueblfl  Santa  Clara  ... - ....... 

Puebla  St.  Jnau . . . 

lrt 

. do . . . 

. 

186 

155 

341 

341 

72 
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Table  No.  3. — POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHEE  SUBDIVISIONS— Continued. 


Total.  31.  F.  Total.  I  31.  F  Total. 


Alnmifas . 

Algodoncs . 


Bajado . 

Casa  Colorado  . 


Jcmez  — .. . . do.. 

Pena  Blanca . * . do.. 


Saijta  Cruz...,. . . do.. 

Santo  Domingo . j . do. . 


Aqua Friu  .... 

Clone  gu  . . 

Cullamunquo  . . 


El  Puebla  Profaquo  . 1 ......  do. . 

El  Puebla  Quemado . — . .  do. . 

El  Puebla  San  Zldcfonaso . . do, . 

El  Puebla  Tesuquo . 4 . 1 ......  do.  - 

El  Real  do  Delores . .  J, - do.  - 

El  Real  Sun  Francisco  del  Puerto.. . do.. 


Profaquo . ! . do.... 

Rio  Tesuque . .! . do - 

San  Crist  oval . j . do — 

Santa  FG . I.... ..do., .. 

Sun  Zl  detail  zo . ! . . do ... . 

Senora  do  La  Luis . . . ^ . do. . . . 

Slenequllla  - . . j  — . ,  do - 


Las  Rticdoa  . 
Las  Rovedos 
Las  Tuzas. . . 


d  Pecos;  between. 


135 


304 

289 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER 

COUNTIES, 

j 

|  FIU8K  CO  DOIUiD. 

i 

1 

j'  31* 

j  F. 

Total. . 

|  H. 

!  r.  :  Tot ui. 

j  M. 

V. 

Total* 

jAatrBB’ta. 

i  . 

1 

!  '  84 

: . 

!  o 

. 

551 

4? 

55 

390 

33 

39 

51 

64 

193 

27 

49 

119 

65 

79 

. 

65 

79 

1 

. 

14 

190 

20 

. 

18 

38 

38 

295 

144 

142 

280 

o 

@ 

288 

22 

205 

14 

220 

Suu  Jirf . . 

425 

3 

1 

4  ! 

429 

166 

. 

160 

Supeyo  Mills . 

51 

84 

84 

379 

301 

eso. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

682 

. 

94 

46  | 

Tnrripn . 

! 

87 

..  'i 

23 

167 

347 

143 

329 

]28 

676  ; 
271  | 

1 

a 

7 

683 

271 

Vall<?a  de  San  Augustin . . 

193  • 

172  ■ 

303  j. 

i 

305 

J  | 

26  !, 

26 

3  In 

^  i 

48  j 

14  | 
44  j 

92  |. 

| 

1  1 

2 

3 

95 

259  j 

200  j 

549  . 

554 

T.\  SaLIno _ 

CO  ! 

43  | 

103  | . 

1 

l  : 

l ! 

7 

110 

EiTaoro... . .  .  ...  1 

■in  S 

08  i 

127  j. 

i 

. 

.»  i 

y 

JIM* 

si  ! 

32  ! 

83  j. 

j 

83 

1 

13  ! 
84  : 

122  L 

127 

Ira  Cm  tabid . ..  J 

fln 

110 

41 

194 

. 3.*’: 

l  ; 

i!>r> 

37  ■ ; 

78  ! . ! 

78 

124  j 
23  'i 

133  i 
21  i 

247  . . ! 

a 

2  :• 

210 

.  1 

i  '[ 

45 

SCO  j 
7 

232  i 

5  : 

1 

•1 

5  5 

497 

a 

2  i 

14 

*  1 

375  f 

393  ; 

763  ; . . 1 

6  ! 

6 

12  . 

784 

6 

8 

«  : . | 

1  i  1  2 

3 

17 

X.oi,w  Lojicz . ! 

105  i 

loi  i 

aos  ; . 

206 

pnubllta  do  la  Parirla . j 

39  j 
298  j 
114  ! 

42  j 
303  ! 
135  | 

81  ; 
606  | 
249 

7  ! 

8 

12  ; 

81 

CIS 

. .  4 

4  } 

253 

40  | 

52  I 

98 

171  j 

103  | 

l 

i 

1 

1 

o 

276 

46  j 
115 

no  ! 

99 

ri  peilrn  1  ‘ 

108  I 

:: . 

223 

^  V  nufa/I  i,  u  (  *  ! 

o  : 

321 

0_;J  | 

260 

39 

498 

512.  ! 

•1 

7 

n 

523 

50  ! 
477  ! 

l 

i 

|  90 

/Viioyo  Hondo . „ . 

5  !  2 

j  7 

|  •  082 

528  ! 

1,104  ! . 

sj  ;  7 

1  n 

1,113 

353 
479  1 

[  706 

541  ; 

1,020  j 

2 

o 

. 1  l 

i  i 

j  1,023 

. . . ,  J  .  ,  i 

a 

21 

1  1, 612 

j  1, 514 

j--1  * — . 

’  j 

•  755  ' 

717 

2 

Jtmicljo . 1 

. do . ! 

799 

836 

1.635  . . 

l  1, 040 
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Table  No.  3. — POPULATION  OE  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS— Continued. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER 
SUBDIVISIONS. 

COUNTIES. 

1 

WHITE.  |  FREE  COLORED, 

! 

j  A.b«tub’<0. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1 

1 

o 

. do . 

. 

!  J® 

. do . 

„ 

: 

......do . 

3 

! 

. do . 

181 

78 

142 

140 

3 

426 

431 

877 

e« 

184 

m 

59 

"f. 

1 

. do . 

S| 

263 

223 

486 

3 

9 

12 

453 

i  475 

El  Bosquel . 

. do . ; . . . 

JEIManzano . . 

. do . 

. 

g;U 

El  Moqueno  ..... . | 

. do . . 

160 

El  Rito . . i 

. do . . 

21 

27 

51 

1 

2 

53 

El  Serrito  aud  Sevolletita . . . . . 

75 

83  | 

!  158 

1 

i  ! 

159 

El  Tftfique . . i 

187 

220 

351 

40 

El  Torreon . . . „...| 

. do . 

435 

. i 

La Bolsa  . . . . j 

! . da . j 

21 

43 

■ 

4$ 

Los  Enlames . . j 

j  77 

75 

152 

' 

153 

Lob  Jarales . . . j 

. do... . .  .j 

238 

235  j 

473 

1 

473 

LosLenttffi . 

120 

104  | 

224 

i 

1 

i  j 

223 

Los  Limas . . 

257 

204 

|  4C1 

i 

7 

16  i 

i 

484 

Los  Ojuelos  . . 

24 

13  i 

37 

i 

’ 

i  ! 

i 

38 

Punta  do  la  A  qua  - . . , . 

129 

108 

237 

I  • 

i 

*  238 

Qnnr.l.  jin/1  ploiu*^ 

. 

* 

197 

San  Fernando . , . 

. 

100 

16 

88  , 
20 

36 

; 

a  j 

;is 

San  Fernando  and  Tome . 

. do. . . . . . . | 

21 

18  | 

3D 

39 

San  Fernando  mul  Tome . 

. do _ 

: 

316 

Soboysta . . . 

_ da _ _ 

255 

278  1 

1 

.  — ...... 

533 

Tomo . . . 

147 

159 

Ooo 

300 

300 

Valencia . 

539 

547  | 

1, 080 

4  I 

15  i 

1, 101 

Indian.  Pueblo  of  Ztmi . 

; 

!  {J05 

1,300 

1,300 

Indian  Pueblo  of  Acoma . . 

. do . 

269 

530  1 

523 

Indian  Pueblo  of  Lu  Laguna . 

031 

. . 

Table  No.  4— POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  EOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 

5 

FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

s  !  1 
i  ?  s 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

.3 

£ 

g 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

1  !  S 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

31.  j  P. 

Total, 

h  “ 

2,808 
4,  044 
1, 520 
2,748 

2,331 

5,219 

6 

4 

1 

882 

360 

43 

1, 212 
765 

j3 

0 

1,244  j  6,422 
7C3  6,723 

s 

0 

i 

1 

Bona  Ana . 

1,230 

2,675 

4,826 

1,674 

2,750 
5, 423 
9,825 
3,567 

3. 453  0.  S*1 

Horn  -  . . I 

_ 

12 

1 

3,436 

110 

10 

1 

133  5.«1 

Rio  Ariba  . . ! 

04 

34  ;  if,  SU 

Santa  Ana . i 

1,893 

3 

3. 27-' 

Santa  26.... . i 

San  Miguel . ! 

3, 776 
7,083 
2,856 
i  6, 966 

, 

n 

0 

, 

inr 

in 

4!3  6.  U4 

6, 321  | 
2  783 

13, 404 
5,  639 

. 

1 

b 

io 

on- 

... 

.03  13,714 

Socorro  . . . 

J 

V  ft'~ 

116 

26 

142 

142  S.7:7 

Taos . . 

i  ’ 

|  7, 018 
5,550 

13, 084 
11, 231 

a 

6 

i  j’ 

x 

ri  991 

9° 

112  ■ 

112  ft,  12* 

Valencia . 

|  0, 681 

11, 231 

86 ; 

4 

90  | 

30  11,. 'Si 

i 

i  . ... 

j _ ■ _ 

_ 

_ 

Total . 

|  44,464 

1 

42,247 

86, 711 

3,138 

i  3  .... 

3 

,i  7J3  ?3  50 

“1 

40 

,0 

j  18 

30 

!  SU’ ™  1 

4,  a82 

i  * 

i _ L__ 

_ _ 

__ - : — 

^JOTE — 5,347  male,  5,105  feimilo  Indians;  53  hall'  breeds,  and  1  male  Chiueae  included  in  white  populuilou. 
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Table  No.  5— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


EXITED  STATES. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

36 

38 
58  ! 
25 

8 

10 

34 

57 

22 

31 

G 

108 

53 

33 

78 

72 

16 

2 

23 
.  171 
18 

38 

400 

22 

97 

3 

215 

16 

20 

101 

366 

26 

149 

9 

i  14 

|  84,487 

1  1 

j  150 

1 

Arkansas . 

827 

11 

4,815 

2 

5 

California . 

Connecticut . 

. * . 

Delaware . 

5 

76 

. 

Florida . 

Vermont . 

British  America . 

Portugal . 

Illinois  . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Central  America . 

China . 

1 

9 

145 

Poland . . . 

Pacific  Islands . 

13 

Indiana . . . 

Iowa . i 

District  of  Columbia . 

Territories . 

Denmark . 

England . . . .  J 

Russia . 

Scotland . 

2 

49 

24 

3 

Kansas . ! 

Kentucky  . ! 

At  sea . 

Not  stated . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

Franco . . j 

108 

! 

569  j 
1  • 

Spain . 

i  Sweden . . . . . . 

Louisiana . J 

Maine . ! 

Maryland . j 

Massachu  setts... . ! 

Aggregate  native . 

|  86, 793  | 

!  ! 

German  State*.: 

Austria .  5 

Bavaria . 51 

fiflflcn _ 54 

i  Sardinia . ...! 

!  Switzerland . ...| 

i  South  America  . . ! 

27 

8 

Michigan . . . . . 

31hmcsota  . . . ! 

Mississippi . . ■ 

Heaso .  23 

Nassau .  13 

■PruHRifl. . 124 

j  Turkey . . . . 

West  Indies . 

1  "Wales 

1 

8 

.  2 

Missouri . 

Wurtembcrg .  47 

!  Other  foreign  countries . 

New  Hampshire . . . 1 

New  J ersey  . , _ 

New  York. . . . . 

Germany,  (not  spe¬ 
cified)  .  252 

Aggregate  foreign . 1 

Native . j 

6,723 
8G,  793 

93,  alfi 

Ohio . . 

Oregon . . . . . ; 

Total  Germany . . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  .. 

j 

Table  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 


Actors . . . . 

Agents . . 

Apprentices . . . 

Bakers . 

Barbers . 

Barkeepers . 

Basket-makers . 

Blacksmiths . 

Boarding-house  keepers 

Boatmen . 

Brewers . . 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers . 

Butchers  . . . . 


3 

32 

39 

9 

2 

131 


7 

16 

10 

23 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Graziers- . - 

Grocers . 

Gunsmiths . 

Harness-makers. 

Hatters . 

Hunters . 

Innkeepers  . 

Jewelers . 

Judges . 

Laborers . 

Laundresses 
Lawyers . 


120 

18 

•1 

6 

14 

9 


8,360 

381 

23 


Cabinet-milkers . . 

Carpenters . . . . 

Civil  and.  mechanical  engineers 

Clerks . . 

Clergymen  - . . 

Coach-makers . 

Confectioners  . . . . . 

Contractors . . 

Coopers . . . . 

Distillers . . . 

Drivers...... . . . . 

Druggists . . . 

Dyers . . 

Editors . . . . 

Farmers  _ _ ... _ . _ 

Farm  laborers .... _ .. 

Ferrymen - .... _ _ _ . 

Gardeners.. . . . . 

Glass  manufacturers . 

Goldsmiths . . . . 


6 

287 


17 

201 

37 


,5,  !' 
3  l! 


5,922  I 
5,461  | 


Machinists . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners  -  . . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick) 

Marketmen . . 

Mechanics . . 

Merchants . 

Millers . 

Milliners . 

Millwrights . 

Miners  . . . 

Moulders . 

Musicians  . . 

Nurses . . . 

Officers,  (public) . 

Ostlers . - 

Overseers . ... 


|j  Painters  - . . 
12  I  Peddlers. .. 
2  jl  Physicians- 
2  ]| .  Plasterers . 


17 

5 
12 
71 
24 

2 

329 

21 

4 

8 

917 

6 
08 
19 


13 
21 

10 

11 

14 
14 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Potters . . . . . 

Printers . 

Refectory  keepers . 

Refiners . . . 

Rope-makers . . 

Saddlers . 

Sawyers . . . 

Seamstresses . 

Servants . 

Shoemakers . . . 

Showmen . . . 

Silversmiths . 

Shepherds . 

Steamhoatmen . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters . 

Storekeepers . . . . 

Students . 

Surveyors . . . . 

Tailors . 

Tanners... . . . 

Teachers . 

Teamsters . . . . . 

TinsmithB . 

Traders . 

United  States  officers . 

Upholsters . . . 

Watch-makers . 

Weavers  — . . . 

Wheelwrights . 

Wood-cutters. . 

Wool  combers  and  carders. ...... 

Other  occupations  and  unknown- 

Total . 


412 

10 

0 

19 

7 

98 

6 

59 

551 


56 

4 

2 

50 

13 


1,  591 
28,933 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEN 


WHITE. 


COUNTIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10.  j  10  and  under  15. 

1 

15  anil  under  90. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  mid 

miter  50. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

24 

lfi 

80 

04 

07 

63 

43 

40 

35 

38 

39 

51 

49 

50 

38 

Box  Elder . 

35 

52 

176 

156 

12G 

135 

99 

71 

71 

60 

88 

131 

£10 

m 

72 

53 

60 

71 

228 

286 

181 

192 

131 

116 

100 

107 

268 

.  217 

1.53 

752 

89 

7<i 

13 

23 

CO 

55 

44 

44 

47 

42 

29 

38 

92 

00 

48 

13 

29 

si 

78 

GO 

277 

279 

242 

239 

173 

162 

113 

114 

180 

249 

148 

lrio 

108 

106 

r'*  l* i(i  *  t  ) 

Green  Ilivcr . 

1 

1 

9 

11 

7 

11 

2 

4 

.  5 

41 

4 

21 

u 

r. 

Iron 

109 

105 

94 

03 

55 

53 

39 

39 

09 

75 

53 

r.r 

■10 

33 

Juab . . 

54 

57 

41 

33 

22 

19 

87 

49 

45 

4(1 

30 

2(1 , 

Millard . . . 1 

64 

72 

50 

45 

32 

27 

25 

(50 

54 

41 

75 

27  ! 

23 

273 

1, 031 

923 

795 

780 

577 

641 

451 

552 

836 

928 

023 

07 1 

400 

112 

Stm  Fete . 

123 

113  i 

371 

|  237 

256  | 

230 

234 

101 

131 

147 

870 

291 

2.77 

240 

158 

162 

fi^auibip . | 

2 

1 

12  . 

i  18 

9  J 

11 

7 

6  j 

10 

9 

22 

0 

14 

:h 

0 

3 

fiwumit . 

•1 

5  j 

15 

!  10 

10] 

19  ' 

10 

8  i 

12 

11 

18 

10 

](> 

n 

8 

? 

114 

96 

87  j 

85 

37  | 

40 

37 

00 

01 

53 

51 

45 

I'rah . j 

228 

212 

781  j 

750 

647  ] 

'  l 

630  1 

547 

407  j 

347 

354 

584 

587 

455 

475 

287 

2P5 

Wiithiagt™ . j 

25 

15  ! 

64 

68  I 

54  . 

37 

42  : 

*| 

35  j 

47 

50 

45 

33 

20 

20 

WtUrr . j 

Count rv  amt  of  Wotatcti 

91 

1  B1l 

303  j 

381 

282  j 

293  j 

197 

195 

124 

140 

254 

307 

211 

225 

150 

120 

mountains,  (no  return.)  j 

?  j 

Total . j 

999 

1,016  j 

3,843  | 

3, 678 

3,041  1 

J 

2,961 

2,297 

2,086 

1,583 

1, 730  | 

2, 977 

3, 109 

2,  322 

2,  (303 

1,1183 

1,431) 

FREE  COLORED. 


i  .  !  j  i  | 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

i  ,i 

1 

2 

1  , 

1 

3 

1  1 

| 

I  ^ 

• 

i 

a 

i  !  | 

|  1 

5 

1 

1 

]  i 

3  ! 

l  4 

1  a 

a 

1  ' 

1 

SLAVE. 

1  1  Davis . i . ! . |  J 

1 

1 

* 

1 

i  T" . 1 .  1  4 . 

4  1 

2 

2 

J  1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

INDIAN. 


AGGREGATE. 


1  '-Toad  white* . 

Total  free  colored . 

939 

1,016 

3,843 

3 

3,678 

3,041 

2,901 

a,  297 

2,086 

1,583 

1,730 

2,  077 

3, 169 

2,322 

2,  303 

1,  583 

1, 430 

Ci  :  Total  *4® vm . 

J 

a 

4 

2 

1 

g 

4 

3 

1 

4  .  Total  Indians  ■ . . .  ! 

i| 

1  j 

13 

6 

16  j 

13 

H 

1!  j 

3 

7  j 

*j 

1 

Aggregate . 

|  999 

j  1,018  ' 

3,849  ; 

3,681 

3,059 

2, 972  j 

2,317  j 

1  2,102 

1,595 

1, 743  | 

2, 984  j 

3, 181  | 

!  2,328  | 

I  2, 373  J 

1,  584 

1,436 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  anfl  under  00. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unltn'n. 

Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

ar. 

r. 

ar. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

m. 

F. 

ar. 

F. 

17 

2G 

m 

16 

56 

16 

31 

53 

18 

49 

0 

20 

32 

5 

15 

18 

4 

24 

1 

1 

9 

3 

l 

403 

809 
1, 308 
387 
1,425 

377 

799 
1,293 
354 
1, 461 

785 
1, 60S 
2,001 
741 

2,880 

Beaver . 

,1 

1 

. 

1 

Caclio . 

Cedar . . . . 

8 

2 

1 

1 

Deseret,  (uoxet'o). 
Greasewood,  (no  r.  ) 
Green  River . 

Iron . . 

3 

18 

14 

15 

270 

109 

4 

26 

224 

1 

26 

22 

17 

299 

86  . 
1  | 

23 '{ 

:  203 

94 

513 

330 

38G 
5,407 
1, 905 
01 

102 

518 

4,208 

39 

407 

343 

329 

5,733 

1, 841 
71 

90 

482 
4, 035 

133 

1,010 

072 

715 
11, 200 
3, 806 
102 

198 

1,000 

8,243 

11 

11 

G 

130 

33 

1  i 

4 

6 

102  ! 

8 

7 

3 

150 

35  : 

1  1 

1 

•  10  1 
104  ! 

3 

2 

1 

41 

13 

2 

2 

2 

58 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Juab . 

1 

10 

1  | 

2 

Millard . 

6 

1 

Rjilt  UhRc . . . j 

. ! 

i  San  Fete  ......... 

Slianibip  ......... 

1  Summit .  — ...... 

1 

1 

31 

1 

21 

Tooeio . . 

4 

5  1 

1 

2 

Utali . . 

|  Wnlndc,  (no  return) 

Washington . 

Weller . . 

Country  E.  of  Wa* 
eat  cli  mountains, 
(no  return.) 

13 

77 

12 

GO 

3? 

4  i 

38 1 

2 

12 

2 

11 

300 

1,807 

331 

X,  807 

091 
3, 674 

3 

1 

D53 

931  | 

■129 

427 

125 

130 

19 

22  |  1 

i 

3 

4 

20, 178 

j  19, 947  j 

40,125 

FKEE  COLORED. 


1 

1  ] 

1  I 

: 

I  (  ! 

:  !  |  | 

12  | 
L 

14  j 
3 

20 

4 

I  Salt  Lake . 

Utali . ; 

1 

2 

1 

1  1 

1 

. ] . 

13 

17  1 

30  | 

i 

_ 

•1  10  Davis .  1 

7  j  19  Salt  Lidse .  8 


11  89 


INDIAN 


AGGREGATE. 


956 

031 

|  429 

427  ! 

1  j 

125  |  130  j 

; - ~ 

23 

3 

i  I 

4  !  20,178 

.  19,947  j 

40,125  | 

1 

Total  -whites . I 

1 

19 

. j  13 

17 

30  j 

Total  free  colored. 

2 

1  ! 

1 

_ i  18 

. j  « 

H 

43 

69 

Total  slaves . 

Total  Indiana . 

3 

4 

957  | 

933  | 

430  . 

- - 1 - 7-' 

: - 

4  I 

4  !  20,255  ; 

20,018 

40,273 

| 

I 

j  427  j 

125  |  130  | 

!  1 

■  i- 

1 

— 

576 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

. 

FREE  CO 10 RED. 

INDIAN. 

* 

Total  free. 

Aggree’tc. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

408 

377 

785 

735 
1,  COS 
2,605 
711 
2,991 

809 

799 

1, 608 
2,601 

1,  308 

1.293 

4 

Mr 

387 

354 

741 

Pavia 

1, 425 

1,401 

2,886 

4 

4 

8 

2,894 

C 

Deseret 

' 

GreenHIve- 

04 

39 

133 

8 

Iron 

513 

497 

1,010 

1, 010 
672 

Jlwb 

330 

342 

672 

’  ’ 

672 

AHIlprd 

329 

715 

715 

7J5 

j  11,295 
3,815 
1G2 

Salt  Luko . . 

5,407 

5,733 

11,200 

12 

14 

20 

27 

23 

50  ! 

i  11, 276 

12 

7 

19 

San  pete 

1,965 

01 

1,841 

3,806  : 
162 

4 

9 

3,  815 

71 

j  162 

Summit 

103 

96 

198 

. i 

198 

198 

.  .  . .  _  _  _  . . 

518 

482  ! 

1,000 

5 

3 

8 

1 

|  1, 008 

|  1,003 

!  8,243 

4,208 

4,035 

8,243 

'  1 

3 

i  1 

1 

j  8, 248 

Walucle 

Washington 

300 

33X  j 

691 

691 

DSL 

j  1,  B07 

1,867 

3,674 

1 

1 

1  3, 675 

3,675 

(  y  ns  W 

Total . . 

20, 178 

19,947  1 

40.125 

13 

17 

30 

46 

43 

89 

40,244 

18 

11 

•  | 

40,213 

1 

Note. — Of  the  free  colored  population  there  are  X  male  and  ,1  female  nnilattoesi. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER 
SUBDIVISIONS. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED, 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate. 

M.  | 

r. 

i 

Total,  j 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

:  M. 

F.  1 

Total. 

7S3 

975 

23 

18 

41 

41 

303 

303 

m 

445 

1 

2 

m 

L. 

475 

.  290 

296 

0 

3 

5 

£91 

Iron 

Ml 

13 

13 

526 

H,«d  Creek _ 

121 

Summit  Ornf»k  _  . _ _ 

|  49 

Nephi  -  t _ _ .  . _ 

.T  uflli . . .... _ _ 

672 

pill  more  City 

Mill  ft  rd 

386 

329 

715 

l  '  -715 

Salt  Erika  _ 

Salt  Lake... . . 

3, 984  i 

4,206 

8, 19Q  ! 

9 

i  8 

17  i 

11  j 

18  | 

29  | 

*8,236 

Fort  Ephraim _ _ _ 

Ron  T>ntft . .  . 

461 

445 

906 

3 

1 

4 

|  910 

Mautt . . . . . 

465 

448 

913 

1 

2 

3  j 

916 

Moroni . . . . 

365 

336 

363 

701  ; 
746  1 

1 

1  ; 

2 

•  703 

Mount  PlefiftHivt- . . . . 

_ Tdo . 

746 

Nor  til  Henri... _ ... 

164 

133 

297 

297 

Springtown . . 

!  127 

243 

1  ! 

•  243 

Cloyar  Settlement,  r- 

» 

343 

Deep  Creek  . . . . 

do 

! 

U  6  ! 

i  j 

i 

6 

Dugway » . . . . 

.do 

0 

i 

2 

Fish  Spring . . . . 

do 

2 

i 

3 

Shell  Creek  ....  .. . . . 

,  „ .  do  J 

3 

| 

l 

3 

Simpson  Spring. T  r  . 

do 

3 

•  1 

! . 

i 

3 

Willow  Spring.. . . 

3 

x 

'4 

. ! 

4 

GrantviUe . 

Tooele . 

224 

220 

444  > 

j 

1 . !  5  1 

.  2 

7  * 

451 

*  12  male  and  7  female  slaves  jueluded  hi  white  population. 
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Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS— Continued. 


_  — .  . . — - - 

1 

FREE  COLORED.  ! 

INDIAN. 

Cl  TIPS,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER 

COUNTIES. 

Aggregate. 

SUBDIVISIONS, 

1,1. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

Total. 

jr. 

V. 

Total. 

; 

1 

1 

*«-• 

e  C  j 

i  ] 

' 

141 

r*  ci}y . * . 

135 

52G 

G95 

831 

630 

. do . 

DG 

83 

171) 

1 

1 

ISO 

. do .  ‘ 

2,030 

TW-„ 

'*“*'d0” .  i 

241 

230 

471 

471 

r  Y  iy 

138 

Spanish  Pork  City  . . i . 

31)1  : 

378  ; 

153  1 

769 

O 

•  1 

773 

S)G2 

2G2 

SpQftlbli  Fork* . . . 

. d° . 

cr 

GGO 

1  357 

1,357 

Springy  Ule  ................... 

-38 

3G 

74 

74 

Harmony ..................... 

llou  i  Racloi  s . 

Washington . . 

47 

40 

86 

9G 

43 

43 

Pino  valley  .................. 

41 

7i) 

1 .  79 

. d0 . 

5G 

124 

j  124 

Tonaqulat. ... - ............ 

41 

70 

\  70 

Virgin  City . 

103 

03 

100 

106 

"Washington . . . 

Ogden  City . 

Weber . 

713 

730 

1, 4C3 

■  - . 

1 

1 

1, 404 

NOTE.— No  return  of  subdivisions  for  the  comities  of  Cache,  Green  P.lvor,  mid  .Summit. 


Table  No.  4.— FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTIES. 


UNITED  STATES. 

i 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

MACK. 

MULATTO. 

i 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

3f. 

p. 

Total. 

1 

I 

M.  1 

545 

121 

970 

321 

1,070 

488 

22fl 

211 

440 

153 

■ 

i  pel 

1  101 

2,183 

348 

I) Caere t,  (no  return) . 

Grease  wood,  (no  return) 

104 

31 

.... 

CIS 

195 

Jimb 

. 

*  443 

116 

Willard 

579 

70 

ttnlF  T  nl-A 

14 

2li 

X  353 

1,844 

tom 

.... 

2,295 

7C9 

95 

44 

f,  mb  p 

60 

|  130  ' 

32 

Summit . . . 

38° 

728 

! . 

!  728 

141 

Utah . . 

3, 189 

2, 0G0 

G,  149 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

2 

j  6, 153 

1,020 

Wulade,  (no  return) . 

i . 

j  588 

50  | 

'Washington ............ 

Weber . - . 

;X,sra 

1,285 

2, 564 

j  2, 5b4 

5-23  1 

Country  cast  of  Wasatch 
mountains,  (no  return.) 

L_ 

! 

i 

j 

1 

Total . 

13,048 

13, 512 

27,460 

]  ■» 

lfl 

28 

1 

1  1 

j  2 

j  27,490 

C,  276  | 

NOTE.— 46  male,  43  female  Indian 

8,  and  1  male  Chinese  included  in 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


MACK.  1  MUI.A 


F.  Total,  i  31.  F.  Tot.  M.  ;  F.  Tot, 


3,023 

1,580 


12,734  12,734 


240 

785 

033 

1,608 

929 

2,005 

31)1 

741 

799 

2,804 

_ .v. 

.37 

141 

303 

1,010 

226 

673 

1MB 

715 

3, 023 

11,276 

1,320 

0,615 

67 

160 

63 

168 

280 

1,008 

2,003 

8,348 

103 

691 

1,111 

3,  MS 

73 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  HUGE  POPULATION. 


Alabama .... 
Arkansas.... 
California  .... 
Connecticut .. 
Delaware  .... 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois. . . . . . . 


Kansas - 

Kentucky .. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine, . 


Oregon . 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina  . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . . 


Vermont  - . 
Virginia. . . 


UNITED  STATES. 


Maryland . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan . 

Minnesota. . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina .  - 
Ohio . 


Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Territories . . 

At  sea . 

Not  stated . 


Aggregate  native . . . . . !  ^7,  490 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Africa.. 


Australia . 

Atlanticl8lands.. 

Belgium . 

British  America.. 
Central  America . 
China . 


Denmark . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified)  . 
France . . 


German  States : 

Austria . 

Bavaria . 

Baden . 

Ilesse . 

Nassau . . . 

Prussia . 

Wurtcmberg . 

Germany,  (not  specified)  . 


Total  Germany. . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified) . 

Greece . . . 

Holland . 

Ireland . 

Italy . . . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

Portugal . . . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . 

Scotland . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Sardinia . . . 

Switzerland . . 

South  America . . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey . 

West  Indies . 

Wales . 

Other  foreign  countries . 


Aggregate  foreign. . 
Aggregate  native  . . 


7,C8i 


12,75* 

27,49a 


40.244 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Agents . . 

Apprentices . 

Architects  - - - - - 

Bakers . . 

Barbers . . . 

Bar  keepers  . . . 

Basket  >makers . . 

Blacksmiths . . 

Bookbinders . . 

Brewers  .  . . ... 

Bricklayers. . . . . 

Brick-makers . 

Butchers  . . . . . . . . 

Cabinct-m  akera . 

Carpenters . . . 

Carvers . . 

CSmir-makcrs . 

Chandlers . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clerks... . 

Clergymen . 

C  n  a  ch- makers . . 

Colliers . . . . . 

Comb-makers . . 

Coopers . 

Curriers . . . 

Daguerreo  typists . 

Dairymen . . . - 

Dentists . 

Distillers . 

Drivers  . . . 

Druggists  . . . 

Editors . . . 

Engravers . 

Express  riders . 

Farmers.... . . . . 

Farm  laborers . 


Tabus'  No.  6— OCCUPATIONS. 


NO.  OP 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO,  OP, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

KO.O, 

2 

13 

16 

18 

34 

2 

3 

14 

3 

2 

10 

172 

42 

3 

130 

7 

Innkeepers . . 

8 

10 

Servants . 

4 

14 

U 

102 

19 

T, 

6 

S 

.» 

33 

1,  457 

236 

3 

32 

Laundresses . . . 

21 

8 

Storekeepers . ..... . . . . 

3 

!  12 

Lumbermen . 

Machinists . 

14 

21 

Students — . . . 

Surveyors . . . . ...  -  - . 

94 

Mantua-makers . . . .  * — 

7 

Tailors. . . . . . . . 

53 

12 

Manufacturers . . . . . 

7  ! 

Tailorcsscs  - - r . . 1 

' 

2 

Mariners . 

7  1 

Tanners . . . 

2 

j  Masons,  (stone  and  brick) . . . 

73 

Teachers . . - . 

35 

4 

Merchants . - 

64 

Teamsters . . . * 

43 

Millers . 

40 

Tinsmiths . 

49 

10 

14 

Milliners . 

6 

Traders  . 

Mil  ftvri  gilts . . . . . 

29 

Turners . * . . . 

2 

2 

United  States  officers. . . . . . . . . . 

17 

3 

4 

0 

2 

Musicians . 

5 

37 

44 

II 

7  i 

Weavers . 

17 

3 

Whip -makers . . 

3 

2 

N 

0 

3 

Officers,  (public) . 

15 

13 

0 

Overseers 

s 

Wool  combers . . - - . . . 

; 

38 

31 

Painters  . . . 

22 

3,832 

Peddlers. . . . . . . . . . 

!  3 

1 

1  14 

Total . . . 

8,431 

i 

. . . 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


|  COUNTIES. 

1 

Under  j. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  20. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  mi  dor  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

P. 

.11, 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M.  [  P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

.  F. 

1 

Chili  nils . . 

3 

0 

19 

« 

13 

12 

8 

8 

3 

~ 

83 

15 

48 

13 

so 

2 

2 

Clnlliun . . . 

.  2 

l 

2 

S 

8 

4 

1 

1 

4- 

1 

48 

1 

45 

5 

19 

1 

3 

Clark . . 

41 

31 

1.30 

130 

117 

no 

81 

84 

03 

03 

053 

100 

379 

81 

no 

40 

4 

Cowlitz . . . 

10 

5 

33 

29 

37 

23 

20 

17 

21 

30 

(58 

20 

54 

10 

21 

10 

*8 

Island . 

2 

2 

12 

n 

n 

12 

7 

s 

30 

12 

no 

17 

77 

10 

10 

7 

C 

Jefferson  . . . . 

7 

6 

15 

13 

8 

32 

6 

10 

7 

7 

103 

31 

107 

8 

44 

5 

7 

Eltig . 

1 

19 

9 

9 

5 

8 

24’ 

0 

10 

07 

13 

08 

17 

23 

4  j 

9 

1  Klikatat . . .. . 

7 

3 

35 

15 

13 

13 

10 

10 

0 

13 

30 

i, 

52 

g 

7 

4  ! 

'  .to 

Lewis . . . . „ 

12 

3 

27 

27 

20 

10 

17 

13 

17 

11 

38 

23 

45 

13 

20 

4  i 

11 1 

Pacific  . . j 

11 

9 

21 

25 

19 

15 

17 

17 

10 

25 

(12 

19 

73 

18 

29 

" '  y  i 

12 

!  Pierce . j 

25  j 

15 

1  fi  -i  j 

72 

ei  ! 

47  ] 

35 

i  27  j 

23 

27 

!  325 

00  : 

187 

!  41 

59 

1  14  ! 

13 

Sawamibii . . . . 1 

2i 

r> 

7  | 

7 

5  ! 

5  j 

2 

•1  i 

7 

3 

48 

8 

28  | 

2 

17 

. ; 

14 

!  Skamania ..... . 

0  \ 

2 

13  | 

13 

5  ! 

10  i 

5  j 

6 

4 

34 

15  i 

30 

5  . 

9 

*\ 

13 

4  i 

11  | 

5  ! 

fl  | 

3  j 

\ 

1C 

Spokane  „  _  _ _ _ .  j 

31  | 

17 

104 

102 

83  j 

83 

(53  j 

08  | 

35 

257 

91 

219 

59  j 

91 

os! 

17 

WnBn-Walln . j 

13 

19 

53  j 

59 

4G  | 

42 

27  ! 

23  | 

37 

510 

48 

258 

04 

11 ! 

18 

!  "Wahkiakum. . 1 

I 

1- 

. 

2  j 

2 

| 

1  i 

1 

g 

2 

32  j 

19 

Whatcom . | 

2  1 
1 

10 

3  j 

t 

4  1 

. 1 

! 

1 

■  i 

140 

8 

114 

33 

a 

Total . | 

179  j 

134 

509 

f 

552  |  458 

435  j 

1 

333  j 

319  | 

293 

284 

3, 125 

571 

2, 212 

072 

170  | 

FREE  COLORED. 


1  | 

i 

i . 

l 

1 

4 

1  ; 

l 

1 1 

:  i| 

|  TriW  * 

|  Spokane . .  , 

1  i 

l 

3, 

j  Thurston... . . . 

| 

l  j 

‘ 

a 

4  | 

Wulltt-Wnlla . 

. I 

Total . . 

I 

1 

i 

j 

1  I 

0  1 

.1  1 

8  | 

o  i 

! 

j 

_ _  1 

!  i 

■  i 

. I 

INDIAN. 


| 

[ 

Clark . . . 

i 

n  j 

1 

3 

i 

' 

1 

1 

. 

0 

0 

7 

i 

G 

. 

;’L  .3 

3 

0, 

i 

. 

j 

9 

Spokane . 

8 

G 

30 

S8 

33 

24 

23  |  1G 

10 

20 

24 

20 

18 

21 

11 

12 

mila-Wnlta . 

8 

5 

i 

. 

i 

) 

Total . J 

9 

8! 

'  35  | 

’  31  j 

40  I 

28  J 

29  j  19  j 

!  12  | 

28 

35 

56 

19  j 

33 

i 

11  j 

1  Bi 

AGGREGATE. 

1 

1 

Total  wkitca . 

170 

134 

503 

532 

458 

435 

333  319 

293 

284 

3, 195 

571 

2, 212 

351 

072 

170  | 

2 

i 

1  1 

OJ 

7 

3 

Total  Indians. . . ‘ 

9 

8 

35 

31 

40 

28 

23  1  19 

12 

28 

35 

56 

19 

33  1 

11 

Si  j 

Aggregate . 

188 

_ _ 

143 

603 

583 

498 

463 

363  1  33S 

! 

305 

312 

3, 236 

608 

2,239 

1 

386  | 

69J 

liti  [ 
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Table  No.  1.— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  and  under  60. 

CO  und  under  70, 

70  ami  under  80. 

80  and  under  00. 

00  and  under  100 

Above  100. 

Age  uukn’n. 

j 

j  Total. 

Aggregate. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  P. 

M.  !  F. 

31. 

F. 

„ 

!  * 

I 

31. 

!  1\ 

31. 

F. 

2 

i 

. ; . 

201 

3 

1 

.  1 

332 

30 

21 

11 

3 

lfG20 

742 

8 

i 

2 

. 

11 

i 

; 

1  . 

i; 

230 

Kliknfpf  -  - 

336 

13 

3 

1  . 

205 

141 

406 

Pacific .  . . J 

18 

0  1 

3 

. 

i 

COG 

308 

1,114 

fi 

1 

i  123 

39 

162 

Sawamish ........  J 

3 

3 

. . 

108 

63 

171 

Skamania . . J 

8 

8 

. i . 

| 

. 

043 

31 

G74 

Spokane  . . . ! 

u 

17 

11 

6 

5  . 

. i . 

I 

070 

519 

1, 490 

Thurston . . ..! 

14 

3 

2 

]  . 

;;;;;; 

j 

1,028 

209 

1, 297 

Walla-Walla . 1 

. j . 

33 

8 

41 

Wahkiakum ......  j 

8 

2 

. i . 

318 

34 

302 

'Whatcom . ! 

333  1 

72 ; 

73 

20 

17  5 

:::z 

i 

. i 

. i . 

8, 223 

2,913 

11, 138 

! 

FREE  COLORED. 


1 

7 

1 

4  ; 

i 

i 

10 

1 

i 

Clark . 

I 

;  i 

|  3 

|  4 

7 

8 

2 

1 

!  8 

1 

i| 

12 

1 

Lewis 

1 

2 

Spokane . 

i 

1 

Thurston . . = 

1  1 

Walla- Walla . 1 

I 

! 

"""1 

3 

. | 

1 

26 

4 

30 

i  1 

INDIAN. 


| 

...... 

Chilians . I 

i 

10 

2 

23 

47 

- 

s 

I 

i 

2 

2 

:  Skamania . ! 

3 

4 

2 

. 

1 

| 

1 

1G2 

158 

320 

|  Spokane . ..j 

1 

j 

20 

20 

Walla- Walla . 1 

! 

1 

1 

Wahkiakum . j 

| 

! _ i _ _ 

1 

3 

0 

I _ 

2 

1 

! 

195 

231 

426  1 

1  '  1 

1  i 

AGGREGATE. 


72  J  73  j  20 

17 

| 

I  8S35 

....  i . 

1  ' 

. ]  26 

2 

3 

e  |  2 1  1 

1 

: 

. 

. j  190 

231 

1 

426 

Total  Indians . 

209 

78  |  ‘  75  :  21  | 

’  •  i  1 

18- 

5  |  2 

1 

i 

. j  8,446 

3, 148 

11,594 

_ _ _ 1 
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Table  No.  2.— POPULATION  BY  COLON  AND  CONDITION. 


COUNTIES. 

* 

WHITE. 

rttKE  COLORED. 

INDIAN. 

Aggregate, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

132 

it 

149 

4 

„ 

16 

430 

523 

King' . . . 

301 

Kitsap  . . . . . . 

474 

540 

Jtlikfitat . ’ . . 

135 

230 

. 

XiGWlH _  _ _ _ _ 

■ 

.. 

. 

25 

r,-, 

Pacific . . . . . . . . 

13 

14 

1 

i  ^ 

Pierce . . . . . 

80S 

3C8  , 

1,114 

Suwamisli ......  . . . . . . 

123 

39 

162  | 

\ 

,,,15 

1  162 

Skamania . . . . 

108 

6J 

171  j 

2 

j '  2 

173 

Spokane . . . . 

643 

31 

C74 

1 

i ; 

1  2 

169 

158 

320 

090 

Thurston . 

970 

510 

1, 405 

10  | 

g 

12  | 

1  537 

Walla-Walla . 

j  1, 028 

209  j 

1, 297 

x  | 

1  j 

20  1 

20 

1,318 

42 

"Wahkiakum . . . .  .. 

3.1 

8  : 

41 

1  j 

Whatcom . . . 

*  318 

'  '1 

34 

352 

i 

.  .  1 

33? 

| 

Total . . 

8,  Si35 

2,  913 

11, 138 

26 

4 

!  .  30 

195 

231 

490 

ii,  aw 

Note, —Of  the  free  colored  population  there  are  2  male  and  I  female  xnulftttoes. 


Table  No.  3.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS. 


CITIES,  TOWNS,  "AND  OTHER 
SUBDIVISIONS, 

COUNTIES. 

FREE  COLOR! 

* 

INDIAN. 

Aggrog’te. 

it. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

3 

39 

mi 

. 

4 

Vancouver’s  Island,  (garrison). . . . 

Clark . . . . 

59 

658 

3 

tiOi. > 

Whldby  Island  . . . 

Island . . , _ 

2 

White's  Island . 

' 

293 

Port  Discovery , . 

J’pffpfsnn  1 

68 

1 

69 

1*14 

x 

70 

Port  Ludlow . . . . 

114 

10 

! 

124 

Port TownBend. . . . 

'  197  ; 

01 

268 

5 

6 

204 

Tcekalet . 

I 

X 

| 

I 

Port  Madison  . . . 

■Kitsap- . 

168 

19 

187 

x 

169 

Port  Orchard _ ............... 

_ (Iff  r  r 

40 

92 

4 

44 

107 

3 

.  j 

! 

47 

Seat  ec-k . . . . . 

i 

107 

Teekalet..... . . . . 

174 

28 

202 

. i 

1 

.  ae 
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Table  No.  3. — POPULATION  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  SUBDIVISIONS— Continued. 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  POPULATION. 


Alabama ... 
Arkansas... 
California ... 
Connecticut . 
Delaware . . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky ... 
Louisiana... 
Maine . 


Maryland . 

Massachusetts .... 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota ....... 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire , . 

.  New  Jersey - 

New  York....... 

North  Carolina . . , 
Ohio - 


Oregon.... . 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee . . 

Texas . . 


Vermont . . . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin  . . . 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Territories . . 

At  sea . 


UNITED  STATES. 


Aggregate  native . . 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Asia . 

Africa . . . 

Australia . 

Atlantic  Islands. . 

Belgium - 

British  America. . 
Central  America. 

China . 

Denmark . . 


Europe,  (not  specified) . . 
France . . 


German  States: 

Austria . 

Bavaria . . 

Baden . 

Hesse ......  ; . 

Nassau . . . 

Prussia . 

Wurtemberg . 

Germany,  (not  specified)  . . 


Total  Germany . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified)  . . 

Greece . . . 

Holland . .• . 

Ireland . 

Italy . . . . 

Mexico . . 

Norway . 

Portugal . . 

Poland . . 

Pacific  Islands  . . . 

Russia . *. . . 

Scotland . . - . 

Spain . . . . 

Sweden . . 

Sardinia . . 

Switzerland . . . 

South  America . . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey . . . 

West  Indies . . 

■Wales . . 

Other  foreign  countries . 


Aggregate  foreign.  ► 
Aggregate  native  -- 


3U« 

8,450 


Total 
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Agents....... . . 

Apprentices . . 

Architects . . . 

Artists . . . . 

Bilkers . 

Bothers . . . 

Barkeepers . 

Blacksmiths . 

Boarding-house  keepers . 

Boatmen . . . 

Brewers . . . . 

Bricklayers . 

Brick-makers. . . 

Builders  ....... . 

Butchers . 

Cabinet-makers . 

Carpenters . . 

Chair-makers . . . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clergymen . . . . . . 

Clerks . 

Coach-rankers . . . 

Contractors . . . 

Coopers .. . . . 

Dentists  . . . . 

Druggists . 

Editor  a . 

Farmers . 

Puna  laborers . 

Ferrymen . 

FislieTrmen . 

Gardeners  and  nursery  men . 

Glass  miuiufttcUuerfl . 

Glaziers . . 

Graziers . . 

Grocers . . . 

Gunsmiths . 

Harness-makers . . 

Hunters . . . 

Innkeepers . 

J  evrelers . . . 

Joiners.. . . . ...... 

Laborers . . . .  . 

Lawyers . . 

Laundresses _ _ _ .... 

Lime-burners - - - ......... 

Li  very -stable  keepers . . 


Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


NO.  OK. 

occupations. 

NO.  or. 

4 

l!  Lumbermen . „ . 

33 

|  Machinists . 

2 

j  Mnutim-m  ulcers . . . 

4 

f  jMnriners . 

19 

9 

14 

7fi 

o 

3 

j  Milliners . 

8 

~'r 

r 

3 

14 

8 

171 

2f> 

80 

! 

j  Refectory  keepers _  _ 

20 

2 

| 

!  Saddlers . . .  . •. . . 

0 

1  Sail-makers . .  . . . . 

61 

1,  G53 

|  Sawyc-ra . . . . . i 

Servants . | 

100 

sor 

Ship -Harp  on  torn _ 

4 

Ship-masters.. . . j 

Li 

33 

Shoemakers  . . . . . . 1 

19 

23  | 

STpnmbfiafrnen  -  r  - .  .  .  . j 

3 

Students 

24 

o  ' 

Surgeons . . .  _ .  . I 

„  i 

Surveyors . . . . .  J 

17 

0  ; 

Tailors 

in 

2  i 

T minors  . . . ..... _ _ _  _ _ _ 

C* 

C  j 

Teamsters  ...... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

07 

18 

Tinsmiths . . . 

11 

24  j 

Traders . . . . .......... _ _ _ ..... . . . 

23 

*  4  j] 

United  States  officers  _ _ _  _ 

45 

41  || 

Watchmen . - . . 

|| 

Wheelwrights . . . ■ 

18 

695  ! 

M  i 

Wood-cuttera. . . . . . . . . .  ..  i 

23  ii 

44  |f 

Oilier  nectipniirm*  and  unkown . . . . . j 

*  1,27.1 

3  !| 

3  ;! 

[ 

Total . . . . . .  . . . .  l 

6,101 

r  \ 

74 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


"WHITE. 


TJndor  1, 

1  and  undor  5. 

5  and  undor  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

DISTRICT. 

j 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

1,071 

989 

3,434 

3,338 

3,  533 

3,530 

3,082 

3, 209 

*2, 730 

3, 500 

0,401 

6,417 

4,  580 

4, 541 

2,9  84 

1  j  Total  in  District . 

EJREE  COLORED. 


1 

Total  in  District . 

145 

150 

511 

S24 

617 

704 

633 

721 

505 

712 

758 

1, 185 

505 

970 

436 

593 

SLAVE. 

1 

Total  in  District . 

30 

33 

157 

128 

160 

’201 

211 

316 

149 

301 

107 

341 

110 

217 

82 

13 

AGGREGATE. 

1 

Total  whiten . 

1,071 

989 

3,424 

3,328 

3,523 

3,039 

3,082 

3,209 

2,730 

3,506 

5,491 

6,417 

4,586 

4, 541 

2,984 

%  G55  | 

2 

Total  free  colored . 

145 

150 

511 

524 

617 

704 

033 

731 

560 

712 

708 

1,185 

565 

970 

436 

539 

3 

Total  Blnves . 

36 

32 

157 

128 

160 

201 

211 

316 

14D 

301 

197 

341 

110 

217 

82 

178 

Aggregate . 

1,252 

1,171 

4,092 

3, 980 

4,300 

4,444 

3,926 

4,246 

- 

3,444 

4,519 

6,446 

7,943 

5,261 

5,728 

3,502 

f 

3,471 

*  1  Indian  included  ill  white  population, 
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Table  No.  1— POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


WHITE. 


50  mi  il  under  GO. 

GO  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under  100. 

Abovo  100. 

Ago  unkn’n. 

Total. 

DISTBICT. 

31 

F. 

nr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1,545 

3,544 

805 

081 

2S0 

309 

50 

90 

. 

3 

12 

1 

10 

19 

i 

29,585 

31, 179 

I 

GO,  764 

Total  in  District- 

Eli 

EE  COLORED. 

275 

403  | 

i 

228 

46 

108  ' 

19  j 

42 

7 

17 

2 

1 

2  ' 

4,702  j 

6, 429  j 

11, 131 

Total  in  DiBtrict .. 

1 

SLATE. 


3, 285  Total  hi  District . 


AGGREGATE. 


1,549 

1, 541 

805 

981 

280 

309 

50 

90 

3 

12 

1 

10 

19 

29, 585 

31, 170 

60,764 

Total  whites . 

275 

403 

122 

228 

46 

108 

10 

42 

7 

17 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4,702 

6, 420 

11, 131 

Total  free  colored. 

S3 

337 

30 

80 

18 

30 

7 

11 

1 

1,212 

1,073 

3, 185 

Total  slaves . 

1,875 

|  2,144 

057 

1, 280 

344  ' 

447  | 

70 

143 

10 

29 

3  j 

6 

!  il 

21 

35, 400 

30,581 

75, 080 
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Table  No.  2. — POPULATION  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDITION. 


CITIES,  TOWXS, 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free  colored. 

1 

1 

B 

SLAVE. 

1 

& 

? 

SLACK. 

MUI.ATT 

* 

SLACK. 

MULATTO. 

r„ 

I’.  |  Total. 

JL 

1’. 

Total. 

ar. 

'■ 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

T.Mttl. 

i 

3,5Gi  j  (>,  71)8 

258 

304 

5C3 

sao 

500 

TOO 

1, 358 

8, 150 

12G 

H21 

350 

73 

131 

227 

577 

Wash  iujiten  City . .! 

21,  as  j 

a^siti ;  50,139 

2,455 

3.37G 

5,831 

1,403 

1,975 

3,378 

9.S03 

59, 348 

415 

966 

1,321 

159 

291 

433 

1,774 

ft!, 

It«ua  iiidt-r  of  District  .1 

***  I 

1,710  j  3,82 7 

IJ4 

m 

258 

150 

170 

326 

501 

4, 391 

320 

261 

581 

119 

131 

23M 

831 

Tubtl . f 

31,  raj  ai,7ia  | 

3,784 

0,031 

1,853 

2,645 

'  4,500 

11, 131 

71,803 

801 

1, 391 

i 

351 

082 

933 

3, 185 

33. 

NOTE. — 1  Indian  included  Iu  white  population. 


Table  No.  R— POPULATION  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  &c— Continued. 


tTTIES.  TOWS*.  &C. 

COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

1 

SLAVE 

I 

i 

J  M-  1  F, 

Total. 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

| 

M, 

F. 

Total, 

Georgetown,  city  of— 

soo 

801 

1, 601 

2d  ward . 

95 

129 

324 

1,  825 

34 

49 

83 

j,m 

3d  ward . . . 

?Gi 

350 

627 

2,  20!) 

70 

165 

235 

a,  sin 

4  th  ward . 

1,084 

82 

128 

1, 812 

83 

59 

99 

i.ytu 

i 

1,871 

13G 

243 

379 

a,  250 

02 

ion 

107 

a,  4i7 

Ten! . 

' 

804 

1,  338 

‘  ““ . 

'VVashmgniit,  city  of— 

1H  vraid . 

|  Washington . 

8,150 

199 

878 

577 

R,  733 

3,473 

4,007 

7,570 

G52 

1,023 

2, 11(3 

1  8,090 

9,  245 

84 

95 

172  , 
821 

850 1 

9,3.73 

9,  ait 

9f  m 

•Jih  ward  . . j 

4,030 

4,300 

8,390 

374 

594 

963* 

9, 3G7 

114 

:m 

5rii  ward  .  „ .  J 

i{()  . 

5,067 

10,008 

592 

8G3 

1,455* 

11,  523 

104 

876 

380  ■ 

11,91)3 

Gth  ward  . . .  j 

>>  p'j'7 

2,600 

4,053 

527 

689 

1,316  * 

0,109 

55 

77 

132  ! 

6, 301 

Ttii  ward .  i 

2,583 

5, 260 
7,909 

90 

12G 

216  * 

5, 470 

47 

60 

m 

n,  m 

3, 951 

3, 953 

737 

826 

1,563  * 

9, 472 

75 

107 

248 

. 

9,  714 

ToUu . 

Hemalmier  of  District . 

Washington . 

24,323 

23,810 

50,139 

3, 827 

3,858 

5,351 

9, 209 

50,  348 

574 

1, 800 

1,  774 

01,  US' 

2,028 

1,790 

290 

274 

004 

4, 391 

439 

395 

834 

5, 835 

Total  in  District .  - . 

— . ,  .  ...^  > .  .*  '*1 

29,585 

31,179 

00,701 

4,702 

6,429  j 

11, 131  v 

71, 895 

1,212 

1,078  j 

3,385  x  ‘ 

75,  OSD 

XOte. — 1  Indiar  included  iu  white  population. 


I  able  No.  4.  FREE  POPULATION,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COUNTY. 


COtNIV. 

EXITED  STATES. 

£ 

FOREIGN  countries. 

e 

£ 

1 

WHITE. 

BL  ick 

mulatto. 

I 

WHITE. 

SLACK. 

MULATTO. 

& 

J 

i 

!, 1 

fi 

U" 

1 

< 

- — - J 

u. 

1'.  j  Total. 

M.  |  F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

•3 

1 

ar. 

F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Waaidntrt&n . .  j 

23,474 

24, 825  j  48, 200 

j 

2,843  j  3, 777 

0,620  j 

1,851 

2,641 

4,'402 

50,411 

6,111 

0,354 

13,405 

4 

7 

11 

4 

4 

8 

32,  481 

7J,  895 

Note.— 1  Indian  included  in  while  population. 
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Table  No.  5.— NATIVITIES  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION. 


Alabama  .... 
Arkansan. ... 
California  ... 
Connecticut- . 
Delaware — 

Florida . . - 

Georgia - 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky  ... 
Koulcinnu . . . . 
Mid  no . 


ATaryl  and . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan - - 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Now  Hampshire ... 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  ... 
Ohio . 


UNITED  STATES. 


Oregon . . . 

Pennsylvania . 

Iihodo  Island . 

Souik  Carolina- . 

Tennessee . 

Text**; . 

Vermont . . 

Virginia . 

■Wisconsin . 

^District  of  Columbia  - 
Territories . . 


At  k 


Aggregate  native  . 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Asia . 

Africa . . 

Australia.... . 

Atlantic  Islands.  -  - 

Belgium . 

British.  America. . . 
Central  America. . 
China . 


Denmark . - . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . . 
Fruncc . 


German  States : 

Austria . 

Bavaria . 

Baden . 

Hchso . 

Nassau . 

'  Prussia . 

Wurtcmbcrg . 

Germany,  (not  specified).. 


Total  Gcnnnny. . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified) - 

Greece . 

Holland . 

Ireland . . 

Italy . - . 

Mexico . 

Norway . 

Portugal . - . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . 

Russia . 

Scotland . - . ..... 

Spain . - . . 

Sweden . - . 

Sardinia . 

Switzerland . * . 

South  America . . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey.. . . . . . 

West  Indies . - . 

Wales . - . - . 

Other  foreign  countries. . 


Aggregatoforeign- . 
Aggregate  native .. 


12,484 

59,411 
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Table  No.  6.— OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Agents . . 

Apprentices  . 
Architects . . . 
Armorers ... 

Artists . 

Auctioneers.  . 
Authora . 


Bakers . 

Bankers . 

Bank  officers . 

Barbers . . 

.  Bar-keepers . 

Basket-makers . 

Eelllumgers —  . . 

Blacksmiths . 

Blind-makers . 

Block-makers . 

Boarding-house  kcepei 

Boatbullders . 

Boatmen . . . 

Boiler-makers . . 

Bookbinders . . 

Booksellers . 

Bottlers . . 

Brassfounders . . 

Brass-workers . . 

Brewers . 

Bricklayers . . 

Brick-makers . 

Brokers... . . 

Broom-makers . 

Brush-makers . 

Builders . 

Butchers . . 

Butter-dealers . 


Cabinet-makers . . . 

Canabnen  . 

Card  writers . . 

Carpenters . 

Carriers _ _ _ 

Carters. . . . 

Carvers . . . 

Cattlo-deata . 

Calkers . . 

CbuiiMuakers . . 

Chandlers . . 

Chimneysweeps . . 

Cigar-inakora . . 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers 

Clerks  . . . 

Clergymen . 

Clock-makers . . 

Clothiers . . 

Coach-makers . .  . . 

Collectors . 


Confectioners .. 
Contractors ... 

Coopera... _ 

Coppersmiths .. 
Cord-makers... 

Cuppers . 

Cutlers . . 


NO.  OF. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

NO.  OF. 

24 

13 

48 

27 

1-1 

89 

in 

62 

16 

m 

246  I 
89  ] 

149 

3 

67 

6 

97 

12 

92  , 
12 

13 

4 

19 

12 

264 

133 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen . . 

2G6 

46 

6 

8 

2 

dil.lm-s  P 

9 

Glass-stainera ...... .... 

2 

224 

23 

Grocers _ _  r  _ 

228 

12 

o 

Gunsmiths 

103 

g 

Harness-makers _  _ 

23 

990 

Hatters  ... _ _ 

25 

19 

178 

q  | 

10 

Housekeepers . 

133 

Hucksters  . . 

4 

Hunters ..  . _ 

2 

8 

Ipp-flpalpifi 

4 

1  Innkeepers . 

G7 

26 

Inspectors . 

11 

3 

51 

Insurance  officers . 

Inventors  ...... _ _ 

3 

4 

120 

Ironmongers . . . 

1,509 

Iron-workers  ............... 

3 

71 

0 

18 

70 

25 

Jowelers . 

26 

Judges . 

6 

4 

Laborers _ .... _ _ 

3,  420 
1,237 

189 

79 

Laundresses  . . . . 

43 

Lawyers  . . . 

74 

Lightning-rod  makers  ....... 

4 

15 

Livery-stable  kcopnrs _ 

28 

4 

Locksmiths . . . .... 

16 

2 

Lumbermen _ ............ 

8 

Machinists . 

Mantua-makers . 

Manufacturers . 

Mariners . . . 

Marketmen . 

Masons,  (stone  and  brick).  -  * 

Matrons . 

Mnthonmt’l  lustrum’ t  makers 

Mechanics . 

Merchants . 

Messengers . 

Midwives . 

Milkmen . 

Mili-rs . 

Milliners . 

.Millwrights . 

Model-makers . 

Morocco-dressers . 

Moulders . . 

Musicians . 

Music  teachers . 


Naturalists . 

Newsmen . 

Notaries  public  . 
Nurses . . 


Officers,  (public).. 

Opticians . 

Ostlers . 

Overseers . 

Oysterinen . 


Painters . . 

Paper-hangers . 

Pattern-makers . . . 

Pavers . 

Pawnbrokers . . . 

Peddlers . 

Photographers . . 

Physicians . . . 

Piano-tuners _ } . 

Pilots . 

Plane-makers . 

Planters  . 

Plasterers . . 

Plufers . 

Plumbers  ......  . . 

Pocket-book  manufacturers . 

Potters . 

Printers . . . 

Produce-dealers . 

Professors . 

Provision-dealers . . . 

Pump-malcers . 


Quorrymon  .’ 


Bag-collectors . 

Bailroadmen . 

Befectory-keepors  . . . 

Beporters . 

BIggers  . . 

Boofcra  and  slaters.. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Saddlers . 

Sail-makers . . . . 

Sash-makers . 

Sawyers . 

Scavengers . . 

Scourers . 

Sculptors . . . . 

Seamstresses . . 

Servants--.- . .. . 

Sextons  . 

Ship-carpenters . 

Shipmasters . . 

Shoemakers . . 

Silversmiths . . 

Sisters  of  charity . . . . . . 

Speculators . 

Spinners . . . 

Stationers . . . 

Steamboatmen . . . 

Stereotypers . . . 

Stewards . 

Stock-brokers . . . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters. . . . 

Storekeepers . 

Straw- workers . 

Students. . . . 

Surgical  instrument  makers. . 
Surveyors . 


Tailors . 

Tallorcgses . 

Tanners. . . 

Teachers . . 

Teamsters . . . 

Telegraph  operators . . 

Tinsmiths . f 

Tobacconists . 

Tool-makers . . 

Traders . 

Translators . 

Trimmers . . 

Trunk-makers . 

Turners . 


Umbrella  manufacturers. . 

Undertakers . 

Upholsterers . ..... 


Veterinarians . , 


Watchmen . 

Watch-makers . . 
Weavers . 


Wheelwrights . . 

Whitewashed . 

Wine  and  liquor  dealers. . 

Wood  dealers . . 

Wool  dealers . . 

Well-diggers . 


Other  occupations  and  unknown  j 
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WHITE  POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  und  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and 

nder  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

j  STATES  AND 

i 

M.  *F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

at 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1  {  Alabama . 

8,  555  8, 500 

35, 272 

33, 5G9 

40, 380 

39, 140 

37,505 

35, 783 

29, 889 

31,309 

47, 184 

45, 499 

29, 425 

27,  lOii 

2  I  Arkansas . 

5, 490  5, 383 

23,650 

22, 099 

26, 901 

25,224 

23, 633 

21, 916 

17, 810 

18, 252 

31, 413 

27,  016 

19, 793 

15,787 

3  California  ..... - 

4, 477  4, 339 

16, 302 

15,443 

12, 2G5 

11,858 

9,002 

8,044 

10,935 

8,128 

86,  340 

23, 782 

80, 62 L 

16, 57G  | 

4  Connecticut . 

3,310  5,433 

21.8G3 

21,365 

23,304 

23,250 

21,031 

21, 0(2 

21, 491 

22,  986 

40,  884 

44, 671 

32,207 

32, 097  | 

5  Delaware . 

1,  301  1,  301 

5,458 

5,358 

5,835 

5,710 

5,  G65 

5,215 

5,192 

4, 986 

8, 343 

8, 104 

5,580 

5,  369  » 

1, 257  1,231 

5,179 

4,947 

5,94i 

5,570 

5,408 

5,088 

4,099 

4, 355 

7, 339 

6, 329 

3,  825  1 

7  Georgia . 

9,902  9,164 

39,514 

37, 955 

44, 233 

42,721 

41,554 

39, 757 

33, 354 

34,835 

52,  064 

50,873 

33, 119 

31,249  | 

9  Indiana . 

22,508  22,095 

91,787 

88,720 

98,017 

95, 360 

86, 660 

82, 182 

77,503 

70,582 

121,  983 

112, 881 

82,804 

72, 107  | 

10  Ioivo . 

12,572  12,259 

50,879 

40,028 

49,788 

47,549 

41,024 

38, 794 

34, 987 

34, 902 

60, 185 

56,011 

48,356 

38,283  j 

11  Knnsna . 

1, 803  1, 772  : 

7,343 

7,234 

7,512 

7,026 

6,129 

5,656 

4,982 

5,118 

14, 180 

10,227 

9,241 

5,714  | 

12  Kentucky . 

15,591-  14,931 

02,  ,334 

59, 137 

67, 727 

65,444 

59, 951 

58,107 

50, 707 

52, 014 

83,  064 

77,  080 

57, 014 

40,890  j 

13  Louisiana . 

4,783  4,081 

22,668 

22,045 

24, 101 

23,081 

20,302 

19,480 

16, 295 

18,262 

36, 183 

32, 277 

30, 145 

22,  G79  ] 

14  Maims... . . 

7, 542  7, 2G8 

32,100 

31,275 

37,354 

35,992 

30,405 

34,318 

35,222 

35, 329 

54,038 

55,  970 

37, 428 

30, 614  j 

15  Maryland . . 

7, 481  7, 277 

30, 411 

29, 965 

33,202 

32, 927 

30,443 

29,846 

26, 841 

28, 856 

43, 707 

47, 244 

34,  756 

33,3.19  i 

1G  Massachusetts . 

15,  758  15, 554 

59,  699 

59,260 

64, 01G 

63, 553 

57, 036 

56, 266 

56,  636 

63, 201 

111,  657 

131, 178 

89, 540 

92, 030  j 

18  Minnesota . 

3, 180  3, 003 

14, 016 

13, 587 

11, 433 

11, 102 

8,412 

7,528 

6,468 

6, 700 

17,580 

15, 180 

16, 685 

11, 064  j 

19  iliBSlSBippI . 

5,255  4,971 

23,547 

22,401 

27, 143 

25,  C7G 

21,870 

23, 725 

10,020 

20,215 

32, 911 

28,  818 

21,380 

17,356 

20  Missouri . . . 

18,  C87  17,994 

74,700 

71, 712 

70,655 

73,850 

07,744 

63,411 

57,183 

57j  224 

108, 970 

03, 328 

75, 302 

58,081. 

21  New  Hampshire*'. .  . 

3,445  3,230 

14,502 

13, 777 

16, 405 

16, 112 

16, 501 

15, 595 

10, 750 

17, 651 

27, 137 

30, 287 

20,414 

21, 172 

22  New  Jersey . . 

0,770  0,570 

37,928 

37, 112 

39, 614 

38,  G52 

35,330 

34,421 

32, 595 

34, 474 

56, 648 

61, 553 

45,454 

44, 950 

23  New  York . 

51,074  50,093 

213,988 

208,412  ; 

229, 842 

224, 769 

200,784 

195, 255 

186,  647 

202, 829 

336, 905 

380,  996 

279, 870 

274, 183 

24  North  Carolina .... 

0,407  8,874 

30,520 

38, 109 

45, 171 

42, 697 

42, 063 

39,565 

33, 976 

34,908 

53,078 

50,  872 

35,270 

30,408 

25  Ohio . 

35,585  34,590 

140,  011 

142,284 

156,  942 

155,000 

141,687 

135, 933 

127, 972 

132,831 

200, 493 

201, 172 

144, 587 

133,739 

26  Oregon . 

1,049  953 

4,  009 

3,799 

3,704 

3,578 

2,728 

2,501 

2,205 

2, 154 

7,237 

3, 329 

6, 0J5 

2, 226 

27  Pennsylvania . 

43,483  41,088 

176,  503 

173,121 

190, 934 

187, 641 

167,990 

1G3,  624 

146, 717 

15G,  844 

241, 647 

257,  838 

184, 104 

176,  66:2  j 

28  Rhode  Islam! . 

2,116  2,104 

8,017 

7,898 

8,815 

8,923 

8,590 

8,350 

8,339 

9, 121 

15,404 

17,  053 

12, 008 

12, 058 

29  South  Carolina  .... 

4, 273  4,038 

17,  EOS 

17,0-18 

20, 340 

10,042 

39, 589 

18,  64C 

15,994 

16,800 

23,440 

23,  900 

36,801 

16,783 

30  Tennessee . . 

13,524  13,700 

55,419 

52, 515 

61,014 

58,785 

50, 625 

53, 927 

40,727 

47, 999 

70,]  07 

72, 510 

47,703 

43,747 

31  Texas . 

7,383  6,070 

30, 591 

29,263 

32,078  | 

30, 589 

'27,257 

25,  656 

21,651 

21,372 

43, 660 

32, 976 

20, 715  | 

20,  571 

32  Vermont . 

3, 330  3, 402 

15,422 

15,054 

IT,  822 

17, 379 

!  17, 238 

16,537 

17, 132 

16, 526 

25, 797 

26, 180 

10, 192  | 

10,224 

33  Virginia . 

15,  088  15, 471 

67, 811 

65, 065 

74,470 

71,392 

07,  047  | 

64, 923 

50, 601 

57,  767 

88, 405 

90,  950 

01, 104  J 

59,  330  j 

34  Wisconsin . 

12,  005  12, 753 

56, 809 

i  55,056 

50,111 

1 

51, 348 

44, 673 

42,570 

1 

36,897  | 

36, 654 

62, 906 

59,483 

59, 001  j 

40,305  | 

Total  States . 

405,839  393,507 

1,000,348 

1,013,523 

1,773,271  j 

1,724,447 

1,578,274 

1,511,511 

1,391,950  j 

1,4-11,354 

2,405,270 

l 

2,300,104 

_ I 

1,847,259  | 
I 

1,022,539 

1  Colorado . 

3v  17 

236 

170 

178 

137 

189 

J 

855 

159 

37,  604 

529 

I 

10,511 

! 

278  j 

2  Dakota . 

17  15 

130 

101 

186 

142 

189 

137 

100 

122 

393 

396 

307 

lGfi  | 

3  District  of  Columbia 

1,071  989 

3,424 

3, 328 

3,523 

3,539 

3,032 

3,209 

2,729 

3,506 

5, 491 

6, 417 

4, 586 

4,541  j 

4  Nebraska . 

506  496 

1, 861 

1, 870 

1,813 

1,  655  ! 

1,422 

1,291  j 

1, 208 

1, 220 

4,794 

2,638 

2, 913  J 

1,533  j 

5  Nevada . 

30  38 

120 

114 

87 

91 

58 

53  j 

140 

64 

3,  111 

197 

1, 877  j 

107  j 

0  Nowlluxlco . 

2,241  1,255 

5,039 

5,150 

6,174 

5,997 

4,941  i 

4,601  j 

3,574 

4, 037 

9,275 

8,180 

6, 315  i 

4,647  j 

7  Utah . 

999  1, 010 

3,843 

3,678 

3,041 

i  2,  D61 

2,297  1 

2,086 

1,533 

1,730 

2,977 

3, 109 

2,322  ! 

2,363  j 

8  Washington . 

179  134 

568 

552 

458 

435 

333  | 

310 

293 

284 

3, 195 

571 

2, 212  | 

351  j 

Total  Territories. 

4,  075  3. 900 

15,221 

14,963  | 

'  15,460  j 

14, 957 

12, 511 

11, 803 

10, 482 

!  11,122  j 

46, 840  1 

21, 897 

31, 043  | 

13, 980  ! 

Total  States  aud 

i 

1 1,452,476  | 

2,421,001 1 

i 

1 

Territories 

409,014  307,527 

1,G31,5G9 

1,628,485 

| 

1,788,731 

1 

1,739,404 

j  1,590,785 

1,523,314 

1,402,432 

i  1 

2,512,110 

| 

1,878,302  ! 

i 

1,636,525  i 

| 

Asiatics  included  in 

r — — - 

!  ^ 

i 

• 

white  papulation 

! 

| 

of  California. — 

3  3 

20 

24  j 

20 

17  j 

313  ' 

33  i 

1,896 

431 

j  14, 906  j 

8G2 

10, 924 

312  j 

H  -c  . 

M 

1 

M 

|  M 

P 

;  H 

F 

rt  F 

H 

~7 
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40  and  under  50. 

J  50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90  and  under 
100. 

Above 

100. 

Age  unknown. 

Total. 

Aggregate 

M. 

F. 

|  ^ 

F. 

M. 

F. 

k. 

F. 

1L 

F. 

M. 

T. 

31. 

F. 

.  M. 

F. 

it 

F. 

so.osa 

17, 051 

12, 28-4 

10, 018 

6,637 

5,433 

2,259 

1,999 

577 

509 

61 

108 

10 

20 

63 

37 

270,190 

356,081 

5C6, 271 

1 

IS,  164 

9,307 

0,474 

4,829 

2,951 

2,030 

757 

551 

160 

148 

22 

17 

7 

7 

252 

10Q 

171,477 

152,666 

334, 143 

2 

27,397 

6,224 

9,146 

2,536 

2,280 

941 

382 

208 

71 

64 

11 

8 

6 

3 

188 

33 

259, 923 

98, 187 

358,110 

3 

23,459 

22,  785 

15, 560 

10, 420 

9,830 

11, 484 

4,750 

6,017 

1,175 

1, 859 

110 

228 

3 

10 

18 

6 

221, 8.71 

229, 653 

451,  504 

4 

2 

45, 940 

44, 619 

90,589 

3,235 

2,500 

1,937 

1, 349 

918 

641 

275 

389 

46 

42 

5 

1 

557 

547 

41, 138 

36, 619 

77,747 

C 

22,000 

20, 103 

13,  329 

12, 020 

7, 934 

7, 211 

2, 955 

2,841 

770 

841 

124 

151 

22 

36 

192 

127 

301, 066 

290,484 

591, 550 

7 

73,000 

57, 875 

42, 285 

32, 961 

19,416 

15,  961 

5,738 

5,020 

1, 138 

1,  043 

129 

105 

12 

20 

198 

154 

898, 941 

805,350 

1,704,291 

8 

S3, 021 

46, 2SG 

35, 774 

28,200 

1G,  851 

14, 400 

.  5, 834 

5,037. 

1,273 

1, 162 

118 

124 

22 

21 

125 

130 

693, 318 

645, 36*2 

1,338,710 

9 

29, 573 

22,  613 

16, 378 

12,535 

7,607 

5,795 

2,  091 

1,722 

356 

307 

42 

40 

2 

4 

60 

37 

353, 900 

319, 879 

673,779 

10 

4,518 

2,854 

2,117 

1, 354 

745 

468 

144 

104 

21 

26 

3 

1 

3 

65 

30 

„  58,806 

47, 584 

103,390  ; 

11 

37,033 

32,  021 

22, 523 

18,950 

11, 979 

10, 881 

4,673 

4,595 

1,295 

1,299 

167 

201 

18 

35 

117 

97 

474, 193 

445,291 

919,484 

12 

19, 423 

12,389 

8,042 

5,669 

3,254 

2,  G94 

870 

819 

178 

227 

36 

C7 

13 

10 

3,356 

2,808 

189, 648 

167, 803 

357,450  j 
626,947  ' 

U 

14 

21,577 

23,  lod 

14, 451 

14, 214 

7,416 

7,969 

2,758 

3,246 

611 

905 

61 

98 

3 

13 

1 

2 

256,839 

259, 079 

515, 918  j 

10 

63,281 

61, 106 

39, 108 

41, 600 

22, 539 

26, 927 

10, 125 

13,238 

2,631 

4, 1 22 

202 

496 

2 

10 

1 

592,231 

629, 201 

1,221,432 

16 

38,405 

28, 332 

82,340 

17,188 

10, 963 

8,534 

3, 581 

2,866 

740 

619 

72 

64 

6 

4 

55 

43 

338,006 

348,136 

736,142 

17 

7,703 

5,000 

3,891 

2,083 

1, 779 

1,280 

450 

316 

78 

61 

12 

5 

1 

3 

1 

91,704 

77,  C91 

169,395 

13 

14,375 

11,  164 

8,820 

6,352 

4,032 

3,193 

1,270 

1, 139 

283 

290 

29 

42 

8 

10 

2,730 

2,238 

186,273 

167, 626 

353,899 

13 

45,  IDG 

34,234 

23,870 

18, 492 

10, 734 

8, 082 

3,090 

2,581 

610 

533 

83 

65 

14 

13 

273 

152 

563,131 

500,  358 

1,063,489 

20 

36,407 

17, 0G9 

13, 103 

13, 834 

8,785 

9, 950 

4,023 

5,335 

1,265 

1,765 

126 

237 

2 

2 

159,563 

ICO,  01G 

325,579 

21 

31,205 

28,41)1 

18,  057 

18,  007 

10,233 

11, 182 

4,142 

4, 769 

963 

1,261 

76 

141 

2 

7 

39 

16 

322, 733 

323, 966 

646,693 

22 

193,037 

175, 176 

lie,  304 

10B,  651 

60,  611 

61,831 

26, 930 

27, 171 

6,896 

7,272 

704 

942 

42 

50 

39 

31 

1,910,279 

1, 921, 311 

3,631,590 

23 

24,533 

25, 771 

16, 003 

10,109 

9,194 

10,285 

3,785 

4,362 

],  107 

1,385 

157 

206 

17 

41 

294 

230 

313,670 

310, 272 

629,042 

21 

100,224 

89,455 

02, 082 

56,384 

36, 308 

32,763 

14, 335 

13,004 

3,533 

3, 119 

366 

394 

33 

30 

435 

400 

1,171, 698 

1, 131,  no 

2,302,803 

25 

2,595 

1,209 

1,248 

051 

504 

248 

110 

50 

15 

8 

2 

1 

1. 

2 

31,451 

SO,  709 

52,160 

25 

139, 4B1 

118,  828 

79, 560 

73, 470 

45,  235 

44, 721 

17, 072 

19,048 

4,182 

4,905 

391 

568 

27 

52 

17 

6 

1,427,943 

1, 421,313 

2,849,259 

27 

8,702 

8,934 

5,379 

6,065 

3, 106 

3,947 

1,438 

1,936 

343 

590 

34 

88 

3 

2 

82,294 

SSt355 

170, 649 

28 

11,549 

11, 483 

7, 625 

7,528 

4, 358 

4, 497 

1,033 

1,883 

4*28 

577 

63 

101 

10 

15 

151 

137 

146,160 

145, 140 

291,300 

*29 

29,707 

28, 407 

19,  COS 

17,  674 

10,362 

0,841 

4,171 

4, 10G 

1,271 

1,236 

171 

215 

26 

38 

344 

234 

423,779 

403,943 

826, 72*2 

30 

17,833 

11, 839 

9,593 

0,414 

4,079 

2,730 

1, 000 

748 

171 

141 

24 

21 

6 

6 

3,555 

3,004 

223,685 

192, 306 

4*20, 891 

31 

15,098 

15, 436 

12,303 

12,219 

8, 717 

8,187 

3, 980 

4,160 

1,296 

1,383 

146 

180 

5 

3 

1 

158,406 

155, 963 

314, 369 

32 

43,635 

41,404 

27, 646 

20,  71G 

1  16, 382 

15, 911 

6,485 

6,733 

1,690 

2,024 

245 

296 

25 

44 

333 

295 

528,812 

518,457 

1,047,299 

33 

39,804 

29,324 

22,  245 

10,297 

10,  715 

8,378 

3,340 

2,660 

612 

501 

74 

53 

5 

8 

122 

95 

406,309 

3G7, 364 

773, 693 

34 

1.315,031 

1,050,435 

735,  C23 

654,797 

1  398,382 

377,697 

152,815 

155,7 08 

37,742 

42, 507 

4,OG7 

5,562 

368 

534 

13,584  j 

10,998 

13,685,834 

13,004,372 

26,090,206 

2  107 

3 

1 

469  | 

60 

32,654 

1,577 

34, 231 

1 

106 

81 

65 

19 

33 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

... 

1,592 

934 

2,576 

-2 

2, 084 

2,695 

1,  545 

1, 544 

805 

981 

280 

309 

50 

90 

3 

12 

1 

10  1 

19 

29,584 

31, 179 

60,763 

3 

1,288 

728 

G10 

404 

215 

135 

52 

31 

5 

5 

1 

1 

... 

.... 

1 

16,689 

12, 007 

23, 606 

4 

..J 

1  I 

6,102 

710 

6,812 

5 

3, 497 

2,654 

1, 816 

1,459 

1,163 

757 

374 

308 

182 

129 

61 

59 

1G 

8 

11  1 

4 

43,670 

39, 245 

82, 924 

6 

1,583 

1,  *430 

956 

931 

429 

427 

125 

130 

19 

22 

1 

... 

3  ! 

4 

20,178 

19, 947 

40, 125 

7 

C72 

170 

223 

72 

73 

20 

17 

5 

2 

! 

...J 

1 

. S 

8,225 

2,913 

11, 138 

8 

13,  837 

7,882 

5,720 

1, 167 

2,834 

2,326  ; 

857 

786 

063 

246 

63  | 

17 

8  | 

4D5  | 

87 

158,703 

108,562 

267,265 

1,337,858 

1,038,317 

741,348 

659,264 

401,200 

380,023 

153,072 

1 

156,584 

38,005  j 

,  "  j 

42, 753  i 

i 

4,103 

i 

5,634  j 

385 

542 

i 

14, 079 

11,035 

13, 844, 537 

13,112,934 

06,937,471 

3,772 

71 

919 

18 

344 

12 

23 

1 

| 

4[ 

. T 

□[ 

j 

i 

... ! 

_ ! 

5 

33, 149 

1,784 

j 

34,933  ' 

n 

F 

M 

r 

•r . 

fA 

S*  ; 

r 

f 

!* 

P 

f 

M 

f  j 

75 

| 

S 

j 

i 

* 
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EE  CAPITULATION. 

FREE  COLORED  POPULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX, 


STATES  ACT  TEIUUTOHIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15, 

15  anti  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  ami  under  40. 

M. 

33*. 

M. 

F, 

. “■ 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

I\ 

1 

Alabama . 

41 

42 

165 

1G7 

200 

211 

162 

188 

107 

149 

X84 

235 

132 

155 

il 

Arkansas . 

1 

3 

8 

7 

9 

5 

11 

13 

7 

8 

-  11 

.11 

6 

7 

3 

California  . . . . . . 

38 

36 

149 

157 

.  112 

103 

81 

86 

108 

90 

718 

2P2 

839 

217 

4 

Connecticut . 

97 

88 

307 

383 

440 

474 

477 

484 

474 

495 

742 

790 

534 

013 

5 

Delaware . 

302 

312 

1,193 

1,136 

1,  397 

1,400 

1,422 

1,309 

1, 167 

1, 155 

1,  641 

1,740 

095 

1,989 

G 

Florida . 

9 

7 

50 

02 

81 

47 

74 

57 

53 

66 

67 

73 

28 

40 

7 

Georgia . 

48 

47 

224 

208 

291 

255 

202 

213 

197 

108 

273 

310 

172 

192 

8 

Illinois . 

127 

13G 

451 

458 

449 

520 

402 

478 

307 

409 

.  752 

749 

320 

414 

D 

ludiunu . . . 

170 

180 

657 

681 

827 

779 

70L 

707 

061 

734 

1, 092 

1, 030 

013 

571 

10 

Iowa. . , . 

13 

14 

60 

68 

75 

58 

62 

66 

66 

55 

120 

]02 

72 

50 

n 

Kansas . 

8 

10 

21 

42 

38 

47 

45 

39 

25 

30 

57 

77 

44 

40 

13 

Kentucky . 

124 

143 

586 

607 

702 

600 

014 

029 

474 

521 

665 

846 

510 

GI4 

13 

Louisiana . . 

159 

148 

1, 010 

979 

1, 141 

1, 142 

1,  006 

1,094 

905 

■J.148 

1,  335 

1,895 

996 

1,402 

14 

Maine . . 

10 

11 

04 

52 

09 

83 

91 

77 

63 

70 

114 

126 

84 

61 

35 

Maryland  . . . . . 

1, 026 

1, 140 

4, 694 

.  4,570 

5,  280 

5, 205 

5,277 

5, 205 

4, 254 

4, 889 

6, 273 

7,864 

4, 700 

5,799 

1G 

Massachusetts . 

110 

111 

358 

431 

458 

495 

507 

536 

434 

529 

753 

923 

701 

696 

17 

Michigan . .  . 

104 

117 

407 

418 

452 

480 

391 

380 

315 

369 

698 

641 

5,79 

413 

18 

Minnesota . . 

8 

G 

10 

17 

12 

10 

12 

10 

13 

■  17 

22 

25 

31 

15 

10 

Mississippi . . . 

9 

G 

46 

44 

48 

50 

55 

44 

28 

51 

64 

64 

36 

45 

20 

Missouri . 

35 

33 

102 

171 

189 

173 

155 

185 

137 

171 

277 

30  L 

22B 

203 

21 

New  Hampshire . . . .. 

7 

8 

21 

24 

25 

22 

31 

26 

20 

23 

47 

38 

32 

31 

22 

New  Jersey . 

322 

329 

1,272 

1,297 

1,478 

1, 554 

1,  600 

1,532 

1,355 

1,392 

2,  018 

2,  30G 

1,501 

1,028 

23 

New  York . 

501 

502 

2, 119 

2, 170 

2,572 

2,  G30 

2,  062 

2, 624 

2, 235 

2, 764 

4, 120 

0,336 

3.5U 

3,913 

2-1 

North  Carolina  . . 

452 

440 

2,001 

l,  m 

2,275 

2,231 

2,252 

2,112 

1, 717 

1,094 

2, 33  L 

2, 762 

1,521 

1,752 

25 

Ohio . 

495 

494 

2,236 

2, 120 

2,  542 

2,078 

2.4G2 

2,371 

1,997 

2, 249 

3,208 

3,  300 

2,209 

2,0111 

28 

Oregon . 

1 

4 

7 

5 

9 

9 

4 

7 

2 

6 

18 

10 

14 

5 

27 

Pennsylvania . 

G84 

71G 

2,730 

2,  994 

3,304 

3, 453 

3,271 

3,401 

2,813 

3, 513 

4,  606 

0,  093 

3,410 

4,078 

28 

Rhode  Island . 

47 

33 

107 

161 

192 

210 

206 

193 

190 

208 

322 

394 

277 

3iti ; 

29 

South  Carolina . 

111 

143 

022 

594 

712 

778 

695 

722 

451 

551 

061 

878 

405 

O'j'J 

30 

Tennessee . . . ... _ .... 

105 

95 

472 

429 

534 

513 

495 

495 

402 

452 

551 

621 

303 

m 

31 

Texas . 

7 

2 

29 

24 

27 

20 

23 

19 

17 

18 

22 

33 

29. 

21 

32 

Vermont . 

12 

5 

30 

30 

39 

51 

48 

34 

42 

28 

58 

57 

41 

38 

33 

Yirginia . . . . . 

830 

■  839 

3,  615 

3, 574 

4,070 

4,095 

3,  999 

3, 096 

3,008 

3,213 

4, 333 

5,  371 

3,  (jyi 

3,753 

34 

Wisconsin . . . 

15 

12 

75 

88 

91 

08 

04 

71 

55 

44 

.  118 

92 

in 

71  1 

Total  States . 

6, 058 

G,  271 

26, 110 

20, 120 

30, 070 

30, 439 

29,  799 

29, 219 

24, 105 

27,  285 

38, 309 

45, 178 

23,420 

31,714  j 

1 

Colorado  . . 

o 

1 

7 

3-J 

3 ; 

District  of  Columbia . 

145 

150 

5U 

1  524 

617 

704 

033 

721 

505 

712 

758 

1, 185 

503 

3 

Nebraska . . . . . 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

5 

7 

5 

4 

o 

9 

11 

4 

4  ! 

4 

Nevada . 

1 

1  ! 

2 

X 

0 

12 

3  | 

10 

1  1 1 

New  Mexico . 

1 

1 

8 

3 

9 

4 

1. 

5 

4 

6 

5 

11 

7 

4  I 

G 

Utah . 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

Washington . 

1 

6 

1 

S 

2I 

Total  Territories . 

147  | 

154 

528 

530 

!  030 : 

718 

!  647 

734  ; 

574  : 

723 

798 

1,217 

012 

980  j 

Total  States  and  Territories  .... 

6,205 

6,425 

20,038 

20, 050 

|  30, 700 

31, 157 

j  30,446 

29, 953 

J  24, 739 

28,  008 

39, 167 

40, 395 

29, 032 

32, 700  | 
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1 

Alabama . 

'  0,114 

0,400 

29, 702 

30,495 

31,281 

31, 491 

30, 453 

28,  90S 

24, 247 

25,  747 

40, 3G3 

39, 180 

24, 943 

25,058 

2 

Arkansas . 

3,038 

1, 743 

7,500 

7,038 

8, 273 

8,056 

7,459 

7, 090 

6,490 

6,997 

12, 107 

11, 117 

6, 398 

6,164 

3 

Delaware . . . 

12 

28 

126 

114 

135 

124 

158 

146 

158 

149 

103 

182 

40 

09 

4 

Florida . . . 

818 

883 

4, 304 

4,255 

4,519 

4, 274 

4,272 

4,145 

3, 444 

3,  497 

5,688 

5,413 

3,644 

3,483 

5 

Georgia . 

0,881 

7,137 

32,803 

33,235 

34,430 

34, 797 

32, 779 

31, 5-47 

25,  939 

26,  708 

40,  703 

41, 199 

24,404 

26, 916 

6 

1 

7 

Kentucky . . . 

3,008 

3, 673 

15, 884 

19,041 

17,338 

17, 918 

1G,  834 

18, 063 

13,  504 

13,  590 

10, 179 

17, 711 

11,481 

ll,8fi> 

8 

Louisiana . . 

3,  805 

4,239 

18,419 

18,857 

20,518 

20, 278 

18, 034 

17, 043 

16, 158 

17, 334 

34, 142 

31, 415 

24,399 

21,331 

9 

Maryland . . . . . 

1, 1G8 

1, 223 

5,  840 

5,819 

6,303 

0, 163 

0,437 

5,808 

5,684 

5,359 

8,067 

7,372 

4,237 

4,m 

10 

Mississippi . . . . 

5,  560 

6,114 

28,  422 

29, 198 

29,069 

29, 429 

28, 540 

27,  ICO 

23,  886 

25, 402 

41, 170 

40,259 

24,536 

£4,190 

11 

Missouri . 

1,702 

1,805 

8,523 

8,584 

0,547 

9, 314 

8,013 

8,539 

7,033 

0,835 

10, 187 

9,497 

5,631 

6,019 

12 

1 

13 

North  Carolina . 

a  4,  561 

24, 181 

27,  584 

20, 494 

16, 413 

10,737 

14 

South  Carolina . 

5,  390 

5,910 

20,  907 

27,953 

28, 482 

do;  515 

28, 280 

27, 647 

21,  752 

23, 205 

32,  225 

33, 952 

21,307 

23,753 

15 

Tennessee . . . 

4,305 

4, 499 

.  19, 448 

20, 197 

21,443 

21, 966 

20,  600 

20, 077 

15,  328 

16, 099 

23, 837 

23, 778 

13, 968 

14,798  j 

IS 

Texas . 

2,778 

3,853 

13,  090 

13,336 

13, 690 

13, 727 

12,  683 

12, 099 

10,  796 

11, 576 

17, 778 

17,285 

9,901  j 

10,008  \ 

17 

Yirginia  . . . . . 

G,  771 

7,079 

32,  029 

32,586 

35,873 

35, 387 

36, 056 

33,820 

27, 340 

27, 362 

41, 625 

37,823 

20,858 

Total  States . 

55, 221 

58, 3G0 

206,  740 

272, 489 

287,135 

283, 4*18 

276, 711 

364,001 

220, 214 

228,177 

354,818 

342,  078 

218,234 

M0,2.sJ 

1 

'  . . 

1 

1 

! 

2 

l 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Q 

4 

3 

District  of  Columbia . 

3G 

32 

157 

128 

160 

201 

211 

316 

149 

301 

197 

341 

110 

217 

Total  Territories . 

3G 

33 

159 

128 

164 

202 

217 

319 

151 

304 

200 

345 

112 

_Jr. 

Total  States  aud  Territories  . . . . 

53,257 

58,393 

266,  899 

272,617 

287,299 

288, 650 

276, 928 . 

264, 320 

220, 365 

228, 481 

355, 018 

343,023 

>18,346 

so.su 

*  Colored  apprentices  for  life  by  the  act  to  abolish  slavery,  passed  April  18,  1846. 
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CIVILIZED  INDIANS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


STATES  AND 

IJndor  1. 

1  and  under  5. 

5  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  nud  undov  30. 

30  nnd  under  40. 

TERRITORIES. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

If. 

nr. 

F. 

„ 

10 

7 

5 

12 

13 

10 

11 

7 

27 

12 

6 

7 

Arlnmi* 

4 

2 

7 

3 

2 

2 

5 

California  . . 

130 

155 

esc 

717 

901 

773 

1,031 

826 

1,146 

1,076 

2,819 

1,717 

1,750 

060 : 

Connecticut 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

G 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

Indiana . 

3 

11 

24 

27 

18 

13 

8 

26 

14 

15 

23 

36 

11 

10 

Iowa 

4 

8 

7 

8 

8 

5 

3 

4 

3 

Kansas  . . . 

2 

4 

3 

8 

u 

11 

18 

14 

17 

24 

18 

20 

G 

8 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Louisiana . 

2 

1 

9 

7 

18 

10 

11 

10 

ii 

12 

17 

17 

7 

13 

r 

3 

SUchigan . . 

80 

77 

417 

432 

446 

393 

377 

342 

319 

327 

52G 

557 

333 

357 

Minnesota . 

27 

15 

102 

87 

^03 

1G0 

185 

140 

154 

1G0 

225 

258 

201 

101 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

9 

6 

g 

3 

1 

Oregon - - ... 

5 

2 

14 

21 

9 

10 

9 

7 

9 

17 

12 

28 

4 

15 

Pennsylvania  ..... 

Rhniln  Ttiland  .. _ 

South  Carolina- .... 

1 

3 

4 

■  7 

3 

6 

8 

g 

g 

1 

Tennessee . 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

G 

o 

°Q 

Texas . 

5 

G 

33 

27 

25 

19 

1G 

18 

13 

24 

.42 

4 

37 

4 

35 ; 

20 

Vermont . . 

2 

2 

1 

H  1 

3 

x  1 

„ 

0 

10 

4 

&  i 

Wisconsin . . 

c] 

11 1 

59  1 

60 

7G 

77 

77 

72 

60 

G9 

2 

74 

11 

73 

9 

50 

6 

62 

;  Total  States . 

| 

200 

291 

1,541 

1, 446 

. 

1,837 

1,528 

1,809 

1, 528 

1,805 

1, 779 

3,838 

2, 825 

2,  450 

1,683 

Dakota . . 

13  i 

so 

207 

170 

1SG 

145 

192 

147 

101 

118 

235 

19G 

108 

113 

District  of  Columbia 

Nebraska . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

5 

10 

9 

8 

1 

rj 

New  3Iexico . 

112 

99 

772 

693 

653 

654 

G06 

5G3 

462 

505 

1,083 

1, 255 

CB9 

579 

Utah . 

1 

1 

13 

5 

Washington . 

Q 

8 

35 

31 

40 

28 

29 

19 

13 

28 

3 

35 

7 

50 

ID 

4 

33 

Total  Territories. 

135 

128 

1, 017 

897 

897 

836 

847 

744 

593 

672 

1, 3G5 

1, 522 

817 

731 

Total  States  and 

Territories . 

404 

419 

2,558 

2,343 

2,734 

2,364 

2, 656 

2,272 

2,397 

2,451 

5,203 

4, 317 

3,270 

2, 422 

AGGBEGATE  POPULATION. 


1 

409,914 

1,788,731 

1,739,404 

1,590,785 

1,523,314 

1,402,432 

1, 036, 525 

1,452,476 

2,  512, 116 

8,  421, 001 

1,878,303 

Total  free  colored.. 

6,205 

0,435 

26,638 

26,650 

30,700 

31, 157 

30, 446 

29,953 

24,739 

28,008 

39,167 

46, 395 

20,  033 

32,760 

3 

Total  slaves . 

55,257 

58,393 

200, 809 

272,617 

287,299 

283,650 

276,928 

2G4, 320 

220,365 

228,481 

355,018 

343, 023 

218,  340 

220, 020 

4 

Total  Indians . 

404 

419 

2,558 

2,343  j 

2,734  j 

2,364 

2,656 

2,273 

2, 397 

2, 451 

5,203 

4, 347  ; 

3,270 

2,422 

Aggregate . j 

471, 780 

462,764 

1,977,604 

1, 930, 095 

2,109,464  j 

2, 061, 575 

1,900,815 

1,819,859 

1, 649, 933 

1,711,416 

3,911,504 

3,814,766  | 

2, 128,  956 

1,692,167 
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40  and  under  50. 

50  and  under  60. 

60  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  80. 

80  and  under  90. 

90andunder ; 
100. 

Above  100. 

Age  unknown. 

Total. 

jlggregHe, 

Ms  | 

F. 

M. 

S’. 

JSL 

f. 

M. 

F. 

.  M. 

F.  | 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

'  P* 

M. 

F. 

3 

1 

81 

79 

160 

1 

2 

24 

24 

48 

2 

1,012 

492 

340 

181 

295 

126 

104 

64 

69 

39  | 

48 

20 

26 

29 

30 

■  30 

10, 587 

7,211 

17,708 

3 

7 

0 

1G 

4 

17 

21 

33 

5 

j. 

11 

21 

32' 

e 

10  | 

14 

7 

0 

2 

! 

121 

169 

290 

7 

* 

1 

27 

38 

65 

8 

? 

86 

103 

189 

9 

18 

15 

33 

10 

10 

8 

o 

’ 

*’  ‘  ' 

1 

90 

83 

173 

11 

o 

3 

2 

5 

12 

13 

19 

32 

13 

272 

255 

143 

133 

115 

97 

53 

42  | 

22 

27 

7 

10 

4 

2 

2 

3,121 

3,051 

0,172 

14 

97 

81 

37 

29  j 

22 

16 

1,254 

1, 115 

2, 309 

13 

' 

2 

16 

13 

7 

20  j 

17 

l 

75 

05 

J4U 

18 

2 

547 

515 

583 

549 

*1, 153 

19 

9 

22 

8 

30 

20 

7  ' 

g 

64 

13.3 

177 

21 

1 

3 

4 

7 

22 

0  ' 

8 

!  11 

10 

1  23 

2 

~  : 

i 

41 

47 

88 

;  94 

x 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1  ; 

31 

29 

60 

25 

27  . 

2i 

10 

* 

1 

1  | 

212 

191 

403 

26 

x 

9 

11 

20 

27 

g 

3 

1 

55 

57 

112 

28 

45 

4 

45 

18 

g 

33 

12 

15 

0-j 

6 

4 

1  j 

4B7 

530 

1,017 

29 

1,511 

90S 

594 

428 

466 

286 

171 

130 

100 

73 

55 

37 

31 

33 

579 

545 

17,065 

13, 582 

30, 673 

63 

50 

1 

! 

1, 205 

1,050 

2,261 

1 

75 

53 

21 

15 

3 

3  , 

1  ^ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

X 

... 

30 

33 

G3 

3 

495 

394 

227 

179 

132 

143 

67 

39 

43 

25 

8 

15 

4 

5, 367 

*  5,140 

10,  507  , 

4 

1 

j  11 

1 

46 

43 

89. j 

5 

11 

21 

3 

6 

3 

1 

195 

281 

.426 

0 

598 

433 

280 

•  239 

155 

159 

70 

42 

43 

25 

j  12 

8 

15 

4 

1 

G,  844 

6,503  ] 

13,347  ' 

2,100 

1,458 

874 

667 

621 

445 

241 

173 

143 

98 

j  67 

45 

46 

37 

580 

545 

23, 909 

20,085 

44, 030 

AGGEEGATE  POPULATION. 


1,237,858 

21,439 

140,791 

2,103 

1,  058, 317 

23,297 

139, 003 
1, 458  | 

741, 348 

13,330 

79,770 

874 

659,264 

14, 661 

75, 926 

6G7 

401, 206 

7,690 

46, 219  j 

G21 

380,023 

8,442 

44, 124 

445 

153, 672 

.  3,198  ; 

15,433 

241 

|l56, 584 
3, 838  : 
15,724  | 
172 

38,005 

1,005 

4,627 

143 

42,753 

1,570 

5,334 

98 

4,135  . 

327 

1,317 

[  ^ 

5,  634 

527  ; 
1,714  j 
45  j 

385 

128 

C71 

46 

542 
|  241 
900 

37 

14, 079 

85 

13, 679  : 

580 

11,  0S5 

87 

12,  407 

S45 

13,8-14,537 

234,119 

1,982,025 

23,009 

13,112,934 

253,951 

1,971,135 

20,085 

26,957,471 

488,070 

3,953,760 

44,020 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1,392,187 

1,  222, 074  j 

835,328 

750, 518 

455,736  , 

433, 034 

172, 544  j 

17G,  318 

43,.780 

40,755 

'5,846 

7,920 

1,230 

!l,720 

28,423 

24, 124 

10,085,190 

15,358,105 

31,443,321 

_ 

'Including  26,  ages  and  sexes  not  given. 
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RECAPITULATION 


POPULATION  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  BY  COLOR  AND  CONDI 


STATES  AND  TEBRI¬ 
TOBIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total  free  colored. 

INDIAN. 

J 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

CIVILIZED. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

H. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1 

Alabama . . 

270, 190 

250,  061 

526, 371 

292 

300 

592 

962 

1, 13G 

2, 098 

2,  GOO 

81 

.70 

ICO 

529,121 

2 

Arkansas . - . 

171,  477 

152,  866 

324, 143 

30 

27 

57 

42 

45 

87 

144 

24 

24 

43 

323, 335 

3 

California . . . 

260, 168 

97, 042 

*358, 110 

1,831 

726 

2, 557 

996 

533 

1, 529 

4,  086 

10, 593 

7,205 

17,798 

370,  694 

4 

Connecticut . 

22Z,  851 

239,  653 

451, 504 

3,242 

3,484 

6,726 

894 

1,007 

1,901 

8, 627 

7 

9 

16 

460, 147 

5 

Delaware. . . . 

45,  940 

44,  G49 

90,  589 

8,439 

8, 494 

16, 933 

1,450 

1, 44G 

2,896 

19, 829 

110,418 

'ri/M'Vifi 

78,679 

7 

Georgia . 

301,  066 

290, 484 

591, 550 

-  732 

764 

1, 496 

937 

1,  067 

2, 004 

3, 500 

17 

21 

38 

505,  OSS 

8 

Illinois . . 

898,  941 

805,  350 

1, 704, 291 

2,031 

2,010 

4, 041 

1,778 

1, 809 

3, 587 

7,  G28 

11 

21 

32 

1, 711,951 

9 

Indiana . . . . . 

693, 348 

645,  362 

1,338,710 

3, 102 

2, 879 

5, 981 

2,089 

2,758 

5, 447 

11, 428 

121 

109 

290 

1,350,428 

10 

Iowa . . 

353,  900 

319, 879 

673, 779 

275 

22G 

501 

291 

277 

568 

1,069 

27 

38 

05 

C71, 913 

11 

Kansas . 

58,800 

47, 584 

106, 390 

166 

193 

359 

120 

140 

266 

625 

86 

103 

189 

107, 204 

12 

Kentucky . 

474,193 

445,291 

919,  484 

3,223 

3, 384 

6, 607 

1,878 

2,199 

4,077 

10, 684 

18 

15 

33 

930,201 

13 

Louisiana . 

189,  648 

167, 808 

357, 456 

1,438 

2,051 

3,489 

6,841 

8,317 

15, 158 

18,  647 

90 

83 

173 

376,076 

14 

Maine . 

316, 527 

310, 420 

626,  947 

351 

342 

693 

308 

326 

634 

1, 327 

3 

2 

5 

628,279 

\f  ft  i*tFl  nw/1 

599,  SCO 

16 

Massachusetts . 

592,331 

529,201 

1,  221, 432 

3,  055 

3,476 

6,  531 

1, 414 

1,  657 

3,071 

9,  602 

13 

19 

32 

1,031,065 

17 

Michigan . . 

388,  007 

348, 137 

736, 142 

1,842 

1,582 

3,424 

1,725 

1,  650 

3,  375 

6, 799 

3, 120 

3,030 

6,172 

742, 113 

33 

Minnesota . 

01,  704 

77,591 

169, 393 

3D 

51 

90 

87 

82 

1G9 

359 

1,  254 

1, 115 

2, 369 

172,023 

AfiasiduTppt 

OQO 

354. 674 

20 

Miesouri . 

563, 131 

500, 358 

1, 063, 489 

925 

973 

1, 898 

772 

902 

1,  674 

3,  572 

13 

7 

20 

1, 067, 081 

21 

TTnmnuHii'a 

159, 563 

166, 016 

323,  D7D 

326,  Oil 

xw  Jn^r 

072,  017 

23 

Now  York . 

1,  910, 270 

1, 931, 311 

3,  831,  500 

19,  491 

21,  733 

41,224 

3,  687 

‘  4,094 

7,781 

49,  005 

75 

65 

140 

3,880,735 

24 

North  Carolina... . 

313, 670 

310,  273 

629,  942 

4,  046 

4, 609 

8,  655 

10,83-4 

10,  974 

21, 808 

30, 463 

507 

561 

1^158 

661, 563 

25 

Ohio . 

1, 171,  698 

1, 131,110 

2,  302,  S08 

10,  271 

0,  711 

19, 982 

8,171 

8,  520 

16, 691 

36,  673 

22 

.  8 

30 

2, 339,  511 

26  , 

Oregon . . 

31,  451 

20,  709 

52, 160 

44 

22 

66 

32 

30 

63 

128 

64 

113 

177 

52,  465 

27  | 

Pennsylvania . 

1, 427,  943 

1, 421,  316 

2,  849,  259 

17,  841 

19,  966 

37,  807 

8,  632 

10,  510 

19, 142 

56,  949 

3 

4 

7 

2,900,215 

28 

!  Rhode  Island . 

82,294 

88, 355 

170,  649 

1,  369 

1, 58G 

2,955 

'  4C2 

535 

997 

3,  952 

8 

11 

19 

174, 620 

29 

South  Carolina . 

146, 180 

145, 140 

291, 300 

1,  263 

1,517 

2,780 

3,285 

3, 849 

7,134 

9,  914 

41 

47 

88 

301,  362 

30 

Tennessee . 

422,  779 

1  403, 943 

826,722 

1,516 

1,492 

3,  008 

2,  022 

2,270 

4,  293 

*7,  300 

31 

29 

60 

831,  082 

31 

Texas . 

228,  585 

!  192, 306 

420,891 

36 

4G 

82 

145 

128 

273 

355 

212 

191 

403 

421,  649 

30 

Vermont . 

158,  406 

155, 963 

314, 369 

27G 

241 

517  | 

95 

97 

193 

709 

9 

11 

20  , 

315, 

33 

Virginia . 

528,  842 

!  518, 457 

1,  047,  299 

1G,  648  I 

17,  909 

34,557 

11,  073 

12, 412 

23,  485 

58,  042 

55 

57 

112  ' 

1,  105,433  J 

34 

Wisconsin..... . 

406, 309 

367,  334 

!  773,  G93 

255  , 

179 

434 

398 

339 

737 

1, 171 

487 

530 

1,017 

775,981 

Total . 

13,  686,  080 

13,  004, 128 

26,  690, 206 

147,  633  , 

150,878  |304,511 

81, 594 

90, 531 

172, 125 

476, 636 

17, 084 

13,  587 

30,  673  j 

27, 197, 515 

1 

Urtlnvrulrt 

32,  654 

!  1, 577 

34,  231  ; 

28 

5 

33 

9 

4  ! 

13 

46 

34, 277 

1,592 

!  984 

2,  576 

1, 205 

1,  056 

2, 261  ' 

4,837 

3 

Dakota . . . 

District  of  Columbia . 

29,  584 

.  3L,  179  : 

GO,  763 

2,  847 

3,  784 

6,631 

1, 855 

2, 645 

4,  500 

11, 131 

1 

1  1 

71,  m 

4 

Nebraska . . . 

16,  889 

12,  007 

28, 696 

14 

14 

28 

21 

18  ; 

39 

67 

30 

33 

63  | 

28,  So 

c 

Nevada . . 

6,103 

710  i 

6,812 

ID 

8 

27 

16 

2  , 

18 

45 

G,*it 

6 

New  Mexico.... . 

43,  679 

39, 245 

82,  924 

23 

24 

46 

23 

j  16 

39 

85 

5,  367 

5, 140 

10, 507 

r,%5is 

7 

Utah . 

20, 178 

19,  947 

40, 125 

12 

1G 

28 

1 

1  ‘1 

2 

30 

46 

43 

so 

40, 2-11  j 

8 

Washington . 

8, 225 

2,913 

11,138 

24 

3 

27 

2 

'  i 

3 

30 

195 

231 

1  4~G  i 

[  11,514  | 

Total . 

158,  703 

108, 562 

267, 265 

2,  966 

3,854 

G,  820 

1, 927 

2,  687 

4,  614 

11,434 

fi,  844 

6,503 

1  13,  347  ! 
i  ! 

j  292,  m  j 

f  _ 

1  — j 

Total  in  States  and  Terri¬ 

1 

i  ! 

1  1 

1 

tories.... . 

13, 844, 783 

13, 112, 690 

36,  057,  471 

150,599 

160,732 

311,331 

83, 531 

|  0.3,218  ( 

176,739 

488,  070 

23,  923 

20,  090 

[  44,  020 

27,480,571  j 

*  34,933  Asiatics  include#  in  white  population. 


RECAPITULATION. 


TION,  WITH  THE  BATE  OF  INCREASE  AND  REPRESENTATION  IN  CONGRESS. 


201,258  199,492  400,750  10,50$  17,822  34,330  435,080  964,201] 


49,236  47,830  97,066 


7,111  14,049  111,115  435,450 


28,761]  27,731  56, 4J 
211,432  213,6 6G  425,21 


38  45  83  1,798  112,216: 

2,587  2, 666 j  5,253j  61,745'  140,424- 
17,761  19,139  36,900  462,198  1,057,286 


23.39  18.76  27.18 
99.86]  181. 25  135.91 

290.80  324.74 . 

24.35  12,14 . 

27.28  9.72  121.48 

64.70 .  57.07 

13.42  19.41  21.10 


37.00  1.47 . 

251.14  221.02 . 


7  1,018.60  779.40 

s|  d  14,718.03  1,144.37. 
3j  c 29, 148. 03  6,911.04. 
1  f  1,469.85  521,51  . 


92,731  89,471  182,202  -20,278  23,003  43,281  225, 4831  1,155,684 

356,287  142,616  299,103  15,690  10,933  32,623  331,726.'  708, 002 j 

40,126  38,190  78,316  4,187  4,686]  8,873  87, 189.'  687,049 


7.76  22.14* . 

23.14  12.3a!  Z3.52 


201,458  198,555  400,013  17, 843 j 
47,127  45,890  03,017  10,233] 


. . ! . J  172,023 

,843  18,775-  36,618  436,63lj  791,305 

,233  11,681  21,914  114,931,  1,182,012 


3j  6  0!  3  6  9  *18.  672,035 

. . ! . I . | . . .j  3,880,73aj 

155, 193 1  152,874  308,069]  11,274  11,716!  22,990  331,059*  992,622] 

. . . i . ! . 1 .  2,339,511 


186,303  194,923  381,226  10,268  10,912  21,180j  402f406(  703,708 

118,683  119,450  238,133  17,687  19,899  37,586  275,719;  1,100,801 

79,412  78,167  157,579  11,777  13,210  24,987  182,566'  604,215 

. . . . |  315,098 

210,009  204,877  420,886  33,474  36,505  69,979  490,865,  1,596,318 


86.33  163.22’ . 

2,705.48  564.10- . U 

19.68  H 6.88,  40.9o| 


38.92  6.33]  292.37 

25.69  20.13: . 

13.91  10.92  14.7:1 

17,79|  45.07] . 

298.56  238.16' . 

26.18;  6.01..!...  . 


9.23  13.07  15.14 
173.24  210.58]  213.8fl! 

0.30  ZL25 . 1 

17.04  6.83  3.88 


4  1,404.07  9,271.92 

1  <2941.81  145.84 

i  553.00  146.65  . 

1  147.27  943.67 

3  227.24  75.76 . 

i  <215,840.75  5,505.83  . 
>  Z»  2,703.43  564.10  . 

r  eG, 733.38  324.73 

)  <26,073.38  488.47 

5  130.73  221,59 . 

r  280.51  816.65  l 

)  1,119.70  952.96  . 

}  118.58  512.32 

!  £5,014.17  10,782.20  . 
i  5298.56  Z 38.16  . 
571.80  769.65  - 


938.90  653.87  790,169 
6,771.68  2,950.87  391,004 

.  310.37  362,190 

.  93.22  4C0, 147 

Z79.76  89.88  111,490 

298.33  30-1.33  115,726 

1,479.41  1,180.81  872,406 

.  13,838.701,711,951 

. 27,601.09 1,350,428 

.  1,465.56  674,913 

.  107,206 

1,806.03  1,481.461,065,490 
857,09  824.82  575,311 

.  550.80  628,279 

1 15.38  114.88  652,173 

.  225. 0G  1,231,066 

. .  15,631.00  749,113 

. .  2,730.72  172,023 

12,414.50  8,841.30  016,652 
3,717.03  5,570.48  1,136,039 
.  129.79  320,073 


lL...  7  7 

...  4  14  8 


107.81  450.47 

2,482.46  1,922.10 
5173.24  Z  10.58 


.  1,040.993,880,735 

229.18  152.09  860,197 

- ...  5,057. 08 2,339,51 1 

.  294.65  52,465 

. .  569.032,000,115 

. .  152.67  174,620 

275.75  182.53  542,745 

1,969.04  3,000.78  999,513 
213.89  184.22  531,188 

.  208.90  315,098' 

67.29  11&32 1,399,972 1 

. .  1,994.42  775,881 


1,784,843.1,755,031  3,539,874  196,546  214,111  410,6573,950,531;  31,148,046  37.28,  12.29.  23.43] 


1,785,7161,756,431  3,542,147  196,909  214,704  411,6133,953,760  31,443, 32lj  37.87i  12,3; 


Note _ a  From  1820.  5  Prom  1850.  e  From  1830.  d  From  1810.  e  From  1800.  / From  1840.  I  Indicates  loss. . 

*  Colored  apprentices  for  life  by  the  act  to  abolish  slavery  passed  April  18, 1846. 


of  Mar.  4, 1868,  in  tha  38th  Congress. 
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RECAPITULATION 


POPULATION  OP  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  PROM  1790  TO  1850. 

NOTES. — (*>  Indicates  all  persons,  except  Indians,  not  taxed,  (t)  Added  or  deducted  to  malcn  the  aggregates,  published 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

CENSUS  OP  1790. 

CENSUS  OF  1800. 

■Whits. 

Tree  colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slave. 

Total, 

1 . 

| 

232, 581 

46,  310 

2, 801 

3, 899 

2,759 

8, 887 

238,141 

59. 096 

244, 721 

49,  852 

5, 330 

8, 268 

951 

6, 153 

231,002 

04,273 

52,  S8B 

308 

29, 264 

82, 548 

101,  678 

1,019 

50,401  162, 101 

!  '  ... 

■  1 

4, 577 

163 

135  |  4,875 

| 

01, 133 

114 

11,830 

73,  077 

179,  871 

741 

40,  313  |  220,  055 

96, 002 

208, 640 

373, 254 

538 

8, 043 

5, 463 

96,  540 

319,728 

378,  717 

150,  901 

216,  326 

416,  793 

818 

10, 587 

6,452 

1 

151, 719 

341,543 

423,  245 

103, 036 

105, 635 

. 

i  t 

5, 179 

182 

3,480  |  8,850 

141,  111 

1GD,  D54 

314, 142 

283,  204 

630 

2,762 

4, 054 

4, 975 

153 

11,423 

21, 324 

100, 572 

141, 899 

184, 139 

340, 120 

393, 751 

182, 898 

195, 125 

556,  039 

337, 704 

45,  028 

856 

4, 402 

1(1,  374 

7,  043 

337 

8  j  183,762 

12,422  ,  211,010 

20,343  j  580,756 

133.296  i  475,103 

NAnr  .Tprcay  ...  ... 

MAw  Vnrlr  ... 

Wirfh  H/i  vnHim.  .  .  . 

Ohio  . .  . . 

45,365 

"Ppn  n  pyl  v  irn !  rt 

424,  009 

64,  G80 

140, 178 

32,  013  ! 

6,  537 

3,  469 

1, 801 

361 

3, 737 

952 

107, 094 

3, 417 

434, 373 

69, 110 

249,  073 

35, 791 

586, 094 

65, 437 

19G,  255 

91, 709 

14,561 

3,  304 

3, 185 

309 

1,700 

381 

146,151 

13, 584 

602, 361 

69, 122 

343,  591 

105, 603 

TUinflp  Talnnrl 

Smith  flnvnUnn 

Tennessee . . . . . . 

'Wtmnsvn  t 

85, 144 

442, 115 

255. 

12, 766 

17 

293, 427 

85,416 

748,  308 

153, 908 

514, 280 

557 

20,124  ! 

i 

154,465 

880,290 

V?r{T!nin . .  .  ... 

345  736 

Total  States . . . 

i 

1  1 

3, 172, 464 

59,4GB 

697, 897 

3,  929,  827 

4, 294, 435 

107,612 

889,797  j  5,291,844 

Colorado  . . . 

1 

i 

Dakota. . . . . 

i 

.  [ 

Nebraska- . . . . . 

j 

■  Nevada . . . 

1 

Now  Mexico. . . . . ... 

i 

1  1 

1 

Washington  .................................. 

■nislrlrt.nf  rtolmnhin .  . 

10,  OGG  j  783 

3,244  i  14,  G33  . 

Tofnl  Staf.RH  nnrl  T'prrif  nHpR  . . 

i 

_ _ 

— _ -j 

3, 172, 464 

59, 466 

697, 897 

3,923,827 

4,  304,  501 

fleas  12 

108, 395 

893,041 

5,303,937 
Hess  12  j 

RECAPITULATION 
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RESPECTIVELY,  WITH  THE  RATE  OF  INCREASE' AND  DECREASE. 


Incorrectly  in  those  years.  ({)  Persons  on  hoard  vessels-of-war  in  the  United  States  naval  service.  (I )  Loss. 


RATIO  OF  INCREASE  FROM  1790  TO 

1800. 

CENSUS 

OF  1810. 

RATIO  OP  INCREASE  PROM  1800  T 

1810. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slave. 

Total, 

1 

3 

i 

3 

5.21 

90.28 

1  65.  53 

5.40 

255, 279 

6,453 

310 

262, 042 

4.31 

21.06 

Z  07.04 

4.40 

4 

7.  64 

112.  05 

1 30. 76 

8.76 

55,361 

13, 136 

4, 177 

72,674 

11.05 

58.87 

I32.il 

13. 07  : 

5 

6 

92.25 

156.  03 

102.  99 

96.37 

145, 414 

1,801 

105,  218 

252,433 

43.01 

76. 74 

77.12 

55. 73 

7 

]1  g01 

fin 

168 

237 

12,282 

24, 520 

8 

23,890 

393 

421. 95 

141.01 

402. 97 

9 

10 

.... 

11 

391. 22 

550.  00 

241.02 

202.36. 

324, 237 

1,713 

80, 561 

406, 511 

80. 26 

131. 17 

99. 09 

83. 98 

12 

13 

228,  705 

50.91 

18.45 

50.71 

14 

It.  G7 

143.52 

2.52 

0.82 

235,117 

33,927 

111,502 

380, 546 

8.63 

73.  21 

5. 55 

31,42 

15 

11.  66 

11.76 

465,303 

6,737 

11.63 

4.41 

11.53 

10 

. 

4, 762 

. 

17 

i 

18 

23,024 

240 

17,  088 

40, 352 

3 44. 56 

31. 80 

389. 76 

355. 95 

ID 

20 

29.  Cl 

11. 81 

35.87 

59.37 

Z  94, 93 

8.74 

29.50 

15.10 

213,390 

226,861 

970 

7,  843 

16.67 

13. 31 

HU  vs 

21 

10,851  | 

245,555 

16. 26 

78. 16 

1 12.64 

IS.  80 

22 

77.00 

122.09 

14.06 

72.51 

918,  C99 

25,333 

15,017  j 

959, 049 

65.22 

J  44. 19 

1  20. 13 

63.45 

23 

17. 19 

41.  56 

32.53 

21.42 

376,410 

10,266 

168,824  | 

555, 500 

11.44 

45. 76 

26. 66 

16. 19 

24 

228,801 

1,899 

230,760 

408. 20 

463.05  | 

408.67 

25 

1 

I 

!  20 

38. 19 

122.  74 

Z 54. 34 

38.67 

786,801 

‘  22, 492 

70S  j 

810, 091 

34. 24  1 

51. 46 

153.39 

34, 49 

27 

1.15 

14.75 

1 59. 97 

.02 

73,314 

3,609 

108 

77, 031 

12.03  j 

9.23 

1 71. 65 

11.44 

28 

40.00 

76.84 

36.46  . 

38.75 

214, 196 

4,554 

196,305 

415, 115 

9. 14  1 

42.98 

34. 35 

20. 12 

2D 

186. 47 

114.04 

297. 54 

195. 05 

215,875 

1,317 

44,535  | 

261,727 

135.39  | 

326.21 

227.84 

147. 84 

30 

■ 

j 

31 

80.76 

16.  32 

118.43 

57.  63  i 

80.84 

17.63 

216,963 

551,534 

750 

30,570 

217, 713 

40.96  j 

34.04 

40.95 

j  32 

17.84, 

392,5X8  ! 

974, 622 

7,24  | 

59. 09 

33. 51 

10.73 

33 

! 

3-1 

i 

1 

35. 37 

80. 96  ; 

27.50 

34. 66 

5,845,925  | 

183,897 

1, 185,  P69 

7,215,791 

36. 13 

70.89 

33. 28 

36.36 

1 

.  1 

! 

3 

. 1 .  1 

. *  **’  i 

i  . 

3 

. | . 

4 

1 

a 

. 1 . 

(j 

. i ' 

i 

(  7 

2,549 

5,395 

24,023 

59.73 

225.54 

60. 30 

70. 16 

1  8 

1 

*1 

35. 68 

82.28 

27.97 

35.02 

5,862,004 

186,446 

1,191,364  j 

7,239,814 

36. 18 

72,00 

33.40 

1 

j  36. 43 

| 
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CENSUS  OF  1830. 

RATIO  OF  INCREASE  FROM  1820  TO  1830 

CENSUS  OF  1840. 

| RATIO  OF  INCREASE  FROM  1830  TO  1810 

White. 

Free 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

White. 

Free 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

White. 

Free 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total, 

White. 

Free 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total, 

190, 406 

1,572 

117, 549 

309, 527 

122. 82 

175. 03 

180.68 

142. 01 

335, 185 

2,039 

253,532 

590, 75G 

76.03 

29. 07 

115.08 

90.86 

1 

25,  671 

141 

4,576 

30, 388 

104.07 

138.98 

182. 99 

112. 91 

77,174 

405 

19, 935 

97,574 

200.62 

229.78 

335.64 

221. 03 

2 

289, 603 

8,047 

25 

297, 675 

8. 04 

2.58 

274.22 

8.17 

301,856 

8,105 

17 

309, 978 

4.23 

0.72 

232.00 

4. 13 

4 

57, 601 

15,855 

3,  292 

76, 748 

4. 19 

22.35 

226.99 

5.05 

58,561 

16, 919 

2,605 

78,085 

1. 66 

6.71 

220.86 

1.74 

5 

18, 383 

844 

15, 501 

217,  531 

34, 730 

516, 823 

27, 943 

407, 695 

817 

2,753 

25,717 

280,944 

54,477 

691,392 

51.  S8 

37.36 

Z3.10 

10.  T4 

65.09 

29. 15 

50  8^ 

£90, 80S 

2,486 

56.57 

4L00 

45.35 

51.57 

33.78 

7 

155, 061 

1,637 

747 

157, 445 

188. 28 

258.02 

Z18.53 

185.17 

472,254 

3,598 

331 

476. 183 

£04.  56 

119. 79 

J55.C8 

202.44 

8 

339, 399 

3,629 

3 

343, 031 

132. 85 

195.04 

298.42 

133.07 

678,  698 

42, 924 

7,105 

172 

3 

685, 866 

43, 112 

99.97 

97.43 

99.04 

9 

10 

16 

517,787 

4,917 

165,  213 

687,917 

19. 12 

78.21 

30.36 

21. 09 

590, 253 

7,317 

182,258 

779, 828 

13.99 

48.81 

10.31 

13.36 

12 

89, 441 

36,710 

109,588 

215,739 

21.88 

59.05 

58.67 

40.63 

158, 457 

25,502 

168, 452 

352, 411 

77.16 

52.61 

03. 71 

63. 35 

13 

308, 263 

1,190 

O 

399,455 

447, 040 

500,438 

318, 204 

1,355 

62,  G78 

or,  m 

25.62 

f>,  14 

14 

15 

291, 108 

52, 938 

102,  091 

11.86 

33.24 

14. 09 

9.74 

89, 737 

470, 019 

9.03 

17. 2G 

112. 87 

603, 359 

31,346 

7,048 

261 

610, 408 

31, 639 

4.56 

50.00 

729,030 

211,560 

8,669 

707 

737, 699 

212,267 

20. 85 

570,09 

1G 

17 

32 

264. 87 

255.05 

574. 91 

170.  £8 

70, 443 

519 

65,  G5D 

136, 621 

67.02 

13.31 

100.09 

81.03 

179,074 

1,366 

195,  211 

375, 651 

. 

154. 21 

163.19 

197.31 

174. 96 

19 

114,795 

569 

25,091 

140, 455 

105. 03 

63.97 

145. 46 

110. 94 

323.888 

1,574 

58, 240 

383,702 

182. 14 

176. 62 

132. 11 

173, 13 

20 

268,731 

604 

3 

269, 328 

10.47 

123. 15 

10.31 

284,036 

537 

1 

284,574 

5.69 

ULOD 

266.  66 

5. 66 

21 

300,266 

18,303 

2,254 

320,823 

16.64 

46.89 

270.17 

15.58 

351,588 

21,044 

674 

373,306 

17.09 

14.97 

270.09 

16.36 

22 

1,873,663 

44,  870 

75 

1,918,608 

40. 58 

53,24 

Z99.25 

39.76 

2,378,890 

50,027 

4 

2,428,921 

26.96 

11.49 

294.66 

20.  GO 

23 

472,813 

19, 543 

245, 601 

737, 987 

12.79 

33.74 

19.79 

15.52 

484,870 

22,732 

245, 817 

753,419 

2. 54 

16.31 

0.08 

2.09 

24 

928, 329 

9, 568 

6 

937,903  | 

61.00 

102,58 

61.31  i 

1,502,122 

17,342 

3  j 

1,519,467  j 

61. 08 

81.25 

250. 00  . 

. . i 

62. 01 

25 

26 

1,309,  900 

37,930 

403 

1,348,233 

28.78 

25.58 

90.99 

28. 47 

1,676,115 

47,854 

64 

1 

1,724,033  | 

27.95 

26.16 

284.11  | 

27.67 

27 

93,  C21 

|  3,561 

17 

97, 199 

17.89 

0.19 

1 64. 58 

17.02 

105,587 

3,238 

5 

108,830  1 

12. 78 

JD.  07 

270.53  ! 

11,97 

28 

257,863 

7,921 

'  315,401 

581, 185 

8.06 

16.04 

22. 03  ] 

.  15. 0G 

259,  CS4 

8,276 

327,  038 

594,398  : 

0.4? 

4.48 

3.63 

2,27 

29 

535,  746 

4,555 

141,603 

681, 901 

57.06 

67.03 

76. 76  | 

61.28 

640,627 

5, 524 

183,  059 

829,210  j 

19. 57 

21.27 

29.27 

21. 06 

30 

31 

279,  771 

831 

280, 652 

1,211,405 

I 

!  19. 12 

2.43  I 

i 

19.04 

891,218 

740,858 

30,749 

730 

291,948  j 
1,239,797  j 

30, 945  ■ 

4.09 

1 17. 13 

4.02 

32 

694,  300 

47, 348 

409,757 

15.12 

28.35  1 

i 

10.49  \ 

13.71 

49, 852 

185 

449,  087 

11 

6.07 

5.23 

24.04 

2.31 

33 

34 

$5,318 

$5,318 

$6,100 

. 

$6,100  j 

10,500,815 

313, 447 

2,002,924 

12, 826, 18G 

34.07  1 

36.60 

30.76 

33.53 

14,105,008  1 

377,942 

2,482,761 

17,025,741  | 

34.78 

20.57 

23.96 

32.74 

1 

| 

2 

... . 

3 

. 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

27,563 

6,152 

6,119 

39,834 

21.28 

51.97 

14.04 

20.57 

30,657 

8,361 

4,694 

43,712 

11.22 

35.09 

223.28 

9.74 

8 

ID,  537,  378 

319, 599 

2, 009, 043 

12, 866, 020 

34. 03 

36.87 

30.61 

3a  49 

14,195,695  t: 

186,303 

2,487,455 

17, 069, 453 

34.72 

£0.87  j 

23.81 

32. 67 
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STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

CENSUS  OF  1850. 

1UTIO  OF  INCREASE  FliOM  1840  TO  1850. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slave. 

Toiul. 

White: 

Free  colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

1 

Alabama . - . 

426,  514 

2,265 

342,844 

771, 623 

27.24 

11.08 

35.22 

30.62 

2 

Arkansas . * . - . . 

162, 189 

608 

47,100 

209,897 

110. 16 

30. 75 

136.26 

115.12 

91,635 

962 

5 

Delaware . - . 

71, 169 

18,073 

2,290 

01,532 

21.52 

6.82 

1 12. 09 

17.22 

6 

Florida . . . . 

47,203 

932 

39, 310 

87,445 

68.92 

14, 07 

52,85 

60.52 

7 

Georgia  . . 

523,572 

2,931 

381,682 

.  906,185 

27.93 

6.46 

35.85 

31.07 

181,881 

192,214 

345,85 

IS 

Kentucky  . . . . . 

761,413 

10,011 

210,981 

982,405 

28.90 

36.81 

15. 75 

25.98 

13 

Louisiana . . . . 

255,491 

17,462 

244,809 

517, 762 

61.23 

l  31, 52 

45.32 

46.93 

15 

Maryland . . . . . . 

4X7, 943 

74,723 

90,368 

583,034 

31.34 

20.36 

0.70 

24.04 

395,  071 

2,583 

67.34 

19 

Mississippi . 

295, 718 

930 

309,878 

606, 526 

65.13 

Z31. 91 

58.74 

61. 46 

20 

Missouri. . . . . . . . . 

592,004 

2, 618 

87,422 

682, 044 

82.78 

66.32 

50.10 

77.75 

11.74 

as 

Now  Jersey . 

465,  509 

23, 810 

236 

489, 555 

32. 04 

13. 14 

l  64. 98 

31. 14 

23 

New  York . 

24 

North  Carolina . . 

553,  028 

27,463 

288,548 

869,  039 

14.05 

20.81 

17.38 

15.35 

25 

Ohio  . . . . . . ,■ 

1,955,050 

25, 279 

1, 980, 329  j 

30.15 

45.76  , 

30.33 

20 

Oreg-an . . . 

13  0S7 

207 

13  294 

27 

j  Ppiiuaylvanm _ ... 

1  2, 258, 160 

53,  GOG 

2, 311, 786 

34. 72  i 

1”  06  ! 

34.09 

28 

!  Rhode  Island _ _ ......  ... 

143  875 

3, 670 

36. 26  j 

35.57 

29 

South  Carolina . . . 

274,563 

1 

8,960 

384,984 

668,507 

5.97 

8.26 

17.71  j 

12.47 

30 

Tennessee . . . . . 

756,836 

G,422 

239,459 

1, 002, 717 

|  18. 13 

16. 25 

30.80 

|  20.92 

31 

Texas . . . . . 

154, 034 

397 

58, 161 

212, 592 

32 

Vermont . .  . . . . .  .. 

313  402 

718 

314  120 

7.  61 

!  Z 1. 64 

7.59 

33 

Virginia . | 

894, 800 

54,333 

472,528 

'  1, 421, 661 

20.77 

8. 98 

5.21 

14. 60 

34 

Wisconsin . . . . 

304,756 

635 

305  391 

891.01 

243/24 

886-  £8 

1 

1 

Total  States  . . . . . 

Colorado . . 

19, 442, 272 

424, 390 

3,200,600 

23,067,262 

37.25 

. 

12.28 

28.91 

35. 43 

Dakota . . . . . . 

3 

Nebraska . . 

4  1 

New  AIAvicn .... 

0 

Utah . . . . 

11,354 

U3B0 

i 

7 

V7flHhtii£jfon  ■ _  p 

8 

District  of  Columbia  . . . . j 

37,941 

10,059 

3,687 

51,687 

23.75 

20.30 

1 21. 45 

lS.il 

[  Total  States  and  Territories. . . . j 

19,553, 114 

434,449 

3,204,313 

23,191,876 

37.74 

10. 46 

28.82 

35.67 

605 
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INDIAN  POPULATION  IN  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  NOT  ENUMERATED  IN  THE  EIGHTH 
CENSUS  AND  RETAINING  THEIR  TRIBAL  CHARACTER. 


West  of  Arkansas . 

California . .... . 

Georgia . 

Indiana, . 

Kansas.. . 

*  Maine . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Xew  York . 

Xorth  Carolina . , 

Oregon . . . 

Tennessee . . 

Wisconsin  - . . 

Colorado  Territory  ....... 

Dakota  Territory  . . . 

Xebraakti  Territory. . . . . . 

Xevndri  Territory . 

New  Mexico  Territory. . . 

Utah  Territory  — . . 

Washington  Territory  ... 

Total. 


65,680 
13, 540 
377 
384 
8,189 
969 
7,777 
17,900 
900 
3,785 
1,499 
7,  COO 
181 
2,833 
6,000 
39, 664 
5,072 
7,550 
55, 100 
20, 000 
31, 000 

295, 400 


* Passamaquoddy  tribe . . . . .  463 

Penobscot  tribe . . . . . ■** .  506 


969 


Total. 
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FREE  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRI 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

UNITED  STATES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Tefal. 

1 

Alabama . 

262, 102 

251, 979 

514, 081 

293 

297 

590 

960 

1, 138 

2,093 

2 

Arkansas . : . 

168,881 

151, 620 

320,401 

30 

27 

57 

41 

45 

80 

3 

California  . . . . . . . .  ^ . .  „ . . 

153,940 

75, 891 

229,831 

1, 615 

682 

2, 297 

848 

490 

1,333  j 

4 

Connecticut . . . 

182,425 

188,539 

370,904 

3, 107 

3,458 

C,  625 

869 

093 

1,863 

5 

Delaware . * . . . . 

41, 063 

40, 366 

81, 429 

8,437 

8,491 

16,  928 

1,  450 

1,446 

2,896 

6 

Florida . . . . 

38, 953 

35, 514 

74, 467 

126 

141 

267 

314 

322 

636 

7 

Georgia . . . . 

293, 620 

286,323 

579, 945 

724 

751 

1, 475 

981 

1,066 

1,997 

8 

Illinois . 

7.17,323 

662,427 

1, 379,  750 

2,011 

1,092 

4, 003 

1,763 

1,792 

3, 555 

9 

Indiana . . 

626, 817 

594,013 

1, 220, 830 

3, 099 

"*  2,875 

5,  974 

2,084 

2,  750 

5,410 

10 

Iowa . . . . 

295, 356 

272,418 

507,  774 

273 

294 

497 

285 

270 

5G1 

11 

Kansas . 

51, 174 

42,7J5 

93, 839 

166 

193 

359 

119 

146 

265 

13 

Kentucky . .. 

439, 655 

420, 070 

859,725 

3,221 

3,381 

6,602 

1,877 

2,398 

4,075 

13 

Louisiana . «. . 

144, 273 

132,753 

277,026 

1, 394 

1, 969 

3,363 

6,718 

8, 140 

14  ,«8 

14 

Maine  * . . . 

297, 216 

292, 41!) 

589,  635 

314 

312 

#  620 

277 

288 

565 

as 

Maryland . . 

216, 847 

221,  628 

438,475 

32,485 

35,363 

07,848 

7,222 

8,770 

16, 001 

16 

Massachusetts . . , . . 

471,037 

400,  924 

961, 961 

2,867 

3,257 

6,124 

1,309 

1, 558 

2,867 

17 

Michigan . . . 

307, 868 

■285,837 

593, 705 

1,074 

1,398 

3,072 

1,653 

1,591 

3,244 

18 

Minnesota . 1 . ; . 

00, 176 

53, 872 

113, 048 

30 

51 

90 

80 

77 

157 

19 

Mississippi . 

180, 363 

164,  982 

345,345 

79 

01 

170 

292 

309 

601 

20 

Missouri . 

170, 633 

433,  451 

802, 984 

921 

973 

1, 894 

7G5 

897 

1,652 

21 

New  Hampshire _ 1 . 

149,846 

154,800 

304, 646 

121 

118 

239 

127 

123 

250 

» 

Now  Jersey . . . 

260,  629 

203,369 

523, 098 

10,  677 

11, 120 

21,797 

1,585 

1,847 

3,432 

23 

New  York . 

1, 414,  404 

1,419,688 

2, 834, 142 

is,  on 

19, 895 

37, 90C 

4,617 

5,430 

10,047 

24 

North  Carolina . 

311,  084 

315, 826  | 

627,810 

4,275 

4,378 

8,C53  | 

1  10,597  | 

11, 204 

!  21,801 

25 

Ohio . 

003,482 

979, 231 

1,  974,713 

'  10, 227 

!),  679 

19, 906 

8, 138 

8, 500 

i  16,638 

26 

Oregon . * . 

27,380 

10,  840 

47, 220 

40 

22 

62  i 

31 

30 

01 

27 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

1,203,538 

1,215,565 

2, 419, 103 

!  17, 731 

19, 895 

37,626  | 

8, 545 

10,430 

18,981 

28 

Rhotlo Island . „  „ . .  j 

04, 934 

68, 412 

133,346 

1, 337 

1,  560  | 

2,897  i 

452 

531 

!  983 

29 

South  Carolina . . . . . j 

140,391 

141, 016 

281,407 

1, 963 

1,514  | 

2,777  | 

3, 285 

3, 847 

7,132 

30 

Tennessee . . . . . . | 

408, 562  ( 

397,002 

805, 5G4 

1, 515 

1,489  | 

3, 004  1 

2, 019 

2, 269 

4,253 

31 

Texas . . . ' 

203, 179 

174, 714 

377, 893  : 

36 

42 

78  | 

129 

127 

256 

32 

Vermont . . . . 

140,  942 

140, 729 

281, 671 

268 

234  : 

.  502  ] 

89 

93  i 

132 

33 

Virginia . . j 

508, 196 

504, 162 

1, 012, 358 

lii,  646 

37, 909 

34, 555  j 

11, 071  j 

12,411  | 

!  23,482 

34 

Wisconsin . . 

257, 566 

240,  243 

497,809  , 

247 

175' 

423  | 

390  j 

333  j 

723 

Total  hi  States . . . . . 

11,506,655 

11,130,340 

22, 636, 995 

145,320 

153, 950 

j  299,285 

1  81, 532 

01,488 

173,  020  j 

1 

Colorado . 

30, 176 

1,  389 

1  31, 565 

28 

5 

| 

j  33 

1 

9 

4  j 

“ H 

13  j 

3 

District  of  Columbia . . . . . . 

23, 474 

"24,  825 

48,299 

2, 843 

3,777 

0,  620 

1,851 

2, 641  j 

4,492  J 

4 

Nebraska . . . . . 

12,705 

9,706 

22,411 

13 

12 

25 

21 

IS 

39  r 

5 

Nevada. . . . ; 

4,200 

552 

4,752 

18  , 

8 

26 

14 

*  1  1 

15  | 

6 

New  Mexico . .  . . . . 

44,464 

42,247 

86,711 

22 

24 

46 

!  20 

16 

36  j 

7  I 

Utah... . . . . . | 

13,  948 

!  13,512 

27,460 

12 

16 

28 

1  j 

1 

2i 

8 

Washington . . . . . . 1 

5,667 

2, 756 

8,423 

21. 

3 

24 

1 

3  j 

Total  in  Territories . . 

136,363 

96,321 

232, 684 

j  2, 957 

3,8-15 

6,802 

1,918  j 
1 

2,682 

4,600  ) 

Total  in  States  and  Territories . . 

11,643,018  | 

11,228,661 

22,869,679 

148,288 

1 

|  157, 801 

i 

306, 087  j 

|  ■  83,450  j 

94, 170  j 

177, 629  i 

RECAPITULATION 
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TORIES,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN,  BY  COLOR  AND  SEX. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

| 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

MULATTO. 

Aggregate 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

at. 

P. 

Total. 

m. 

P. 

Total. 

M. 

J?. 

Total 

8, 1G9 

4, 181 

12,350 

0 

529,121 

324, 335 

379, 994 

400, 147 

110,418 

2,  G71 

116, 570 

29, 507 

41, 123 

140, 077 

80, 556 

46 

202 

39, 433 

70 

31 

107 

24 

9 

33 

4,877 

2,173 

7,403 

4, 283 

1, 105 

on 

4 

3 

78, 670 

595,088 

4,180 

13 

c 

1 

7 

181,029 

66,052 

58,571 

38 

118, 170 

100,070 

12, 690 

59, 792 

80, 003 

37, 317 

77,443 

1,  350,428 

074,913 

107, 204 

„ 

7 

34, 556 

45,405 

19, 314 

39,992 

121,207 

83, 259 

32,782 

5,912 

92,  Gil 

9,717 

r 

35, 138 

18,  003 

37, 451 

138,  290 

05, 350 

25,  U34 

2,  644 

07, 914 

11,  210 

44 

37 

126 

123 

31 

.17 

105 

72 

300 

376, 276 

628,279 

599, 800 

3,231,066 

30 

38 

54 

407 

352 

39 

204 

188 

168 

219 

184 

99 

59 

-ll'rli! 

58, 716 

8, 556 

ICO,  525 

12 

172, 023 

o 

351,674 

7 

3 

■ 

- 

495, 900 

2,  £83 

1“. ,U1 

rn 

183 

382 

3,880,735 

New  York . . . . . . . . 

3,290 

3t- 

20 

2,339,511 

52,465 

Ohio . - . . 

4, 135 

982 

5, 117 

4 

1 

"l7  308 

"io'bm 

430, 103 

110 

18i 

10 

4 

14 

« 

174,620 

301,302 

834,  082 

421,  649 

315, 098 

1, 105, 453 

Rhode  Island . . 

5,810 

4,171 

9,981 

32 

«6 

3 

2 

South  Carolina . . . . . . 

1 

4 

as,  eia 

17,783 

21,218 

1 

1 

17 

Tertna 

10 

3 

Vermont . . . . . . . . . ....... 

20,  701 

14,352 

35,053 

270, 901 

8 

7 . 

~ 

14 

775,881  ; 

_ .  i 

119,230 

127,  071 

8 

4 

12 

8 

! 

2,190,230 

1,  887,  G2j 

4,  083,  S84 

1,396 

1,171 

2,567 

969  j 

795  J 

3,764 

27, 197, 515  ) 

| 

2,478 

1,068 

G,  1U  ; 
4,014 

1,902 

4,582 

0,  27G 

188 

700 

I 

1 

34,277  j 

^  I 

i 

'  1 
4. 637  ! 

Dakota . . . . . . 

12, 463 

1 

71, 835 

District  of  Columbia  . . . . . . 

6,  35-1 

2, 334 

158 

2, 138 

C,478 

4 

7 

3 

4 ! 

28,826 

6,857 

G,  348 

2,060 

1 

*  | 

3 

1 

1  j 

3 

93, 516 

New  ilexico ... . . . 

C,  i-0 

1 

•  1 

40, 244 

3,141 

'  i 

11  534 

2,753 

388 

3 

3  j. 

20, 184 

IS,  744 

47,928  | 

0 

9  ! 

18  | 

9  j 

5 

14  j 

292,046 

.225,443 

1,  906,  369 

i 

4,131,812  j 

1,405 

1,380  | 

2,585  j 

978  ! 

800 

1,77-8 

27,489,561  J 

COB  RECAPITULATION. 


NATIVITY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Bom  in  tho  United  States . . .  114, 030 

Born  in  foreign  countries . . . . . . . . .  G3, 791 

Aggregate . . .  177,841 


RECAPITULATION.  609 

NATIVITY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas. _ 

Coff/orofa . 

Connecticut  - . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Ivan  gas . 

Kentucky . 

IrouJaiawi . 

Maine-* . 

Maryland . , 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan - * . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi* _ 

Missouri . * . 


New  Jersey  ... 

New  York . 

If orth  Carolina 

Ohio . . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island .  - 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vei-mont . 

Virginia.. 

Wisconsin, _ 


Territories  . 

Ai  Ken . 

Not  stated . . 


UNITED  STATES. 

1 

03 

1  ’WHITES. 

, 

FREE  COLO  IEEE 

.  S 

£ 

g 

e 

& 

M. 

F. 

1 

H. 

F. 

| 

_ 

E* 

81 

G 

106 

7 

187 

7 

71 

73 

144 

9 

5 

7 

•  -  •  3,  994 

3,039 

7,633 

105 

138 

263 

113 

97 

210 

G7 

77 

144 

32 

34 

66 

1 

3 

4 

171 

198 

369 

10 

20 

30 

163 

145 

308 

1 

1 

Q 

62 

56 

19 

21 

40 

116 

116 

232 

9 

7 

1C 

226 

209 

435 

6 

18 

24 

926 

724 

1, 050 

11 

2 

13 

782 

739 

1, 521 

387 

412 

799 

•  -  4,  070 

3,424 

7,494 

72 

72 

144 

115 

110 

225 

2 

2 

4 

11 

7 

18 

34 

60 

115 

1 

g 

2 

3 

700 

461 

1, 161 

4 

5 

9 

. .  5, 836 

5,907 

11, 743 

437 

729 

1, 166 

- .  184,  773 

186, 393 

371, 166 

3,370 

4, 498 

7, 868  i 

98 

88 

186 

40 

44 

84 

470 

388 

858 

29 

19 

48 

3 

• .  2, 724 

2,662 

5,386 

289 

362 

631 

571 

498 

1,069 

11 

32 

43 

245 

290 

535 

41 

38 

79 

33 

38 

71 

2 

2 

38 

26 

64 

1 

2 

3 

770 

475 

1,245 

26 

35 

61 

538 

506 

1, 044 

247 

285 

532 

73 

90 

163  . 

1 

1 

..  95 

100 

195 

30 

40 

70 

7 

2 

9  . 

48 

38 

86  . 

2 

cj 

943  J 

1,  011 

1,954 

36 

43 

79 

.  209,014  ! 

208,778 

417, 792 

5,237 

6, 923  : 

12, 160  42 

1,170 

12,909 


0,037 

1,112 


1,306 

1,570 


German.  States: 

Austria . 

Bavaria . 

Baden . 

Hemse . 

Nassau. . 

Prussia . 

Wurtembcrg . . . 


Total  Germany . 

Asia* . . . 

Africa . . . 

Atlantic  Islands . 

Australia  .  * . . . 

Belgium  ...  * . 

British  America . 

Central  America . 

China . . 

Denmark . 

England.. . . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

France . 

Grdat  Britain,  (not  specified) . 

Greece . . . . . . 

Holland . . 

Ireland . . .* . . 

Italy . 

3Iexico  .  — . 

Norway . . . . 

Portugal . * . . . 

Poland . - . * 

Pacific  Islands . . . 

Russia  — .  _ _ _ _ 

Scotland . * . ...J 

Spain . . 

Sweden . 

Sardinia . .. 

Switzerland . 

South  America . . . 

Sandwich  Islands 

Turkey . . 

West  Indies . 

Wales . 

Other  foreign  countries.*. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

' 

1 

- 

WHITES. 

THEE 

i 

s 

I  COLORED 

1 

~  Jj 

sr. 

F. 

3 

M. 

F. 

■a 

g 

g 

£ 

Q4i 

749 

.  9,294 

9,282 

18, 576 

' 

r 

.  4, 651 

4, 484 

9, 135 

Q' 

-  5, 764 

5,405 

541 

456 

997 

997 

7, 145 

5,697 

12,842 

3, 339 

3,158 

32,135 

SG,  033 

59, 070 

4 

1 

5 

59,075 

63,811 

56,166 

no,  977 

6 

1 

7 

119,984 

3G 

31 

23 

13 

36 

3 

8 

44 

19 

7 

26 

2 

2 

4 

30 

14 

8 

22 

pa 

156 

113 

1,972 

4 

1,875 

3,847 

17 

35 

52 

3,899 

46 

5 

417 

195 

14, 113 

12,936 

27, 019 

14 

19 

33 

27,082 

6 

5 

4,172 

3,877 

8, 049 

15 

10 

25 

8, 074 

2’ 

13 

6 

19 

in 

781 

639 

1, 420 

86, 580 

117,120 

203,700 

20 

20 

40 

203,  740 

926 

537 

1,463 

1 

1  1 

1,464 

32 

21 

53 

1 

I 

54 

192 

59 

251 

106 

34 

140 

3: 

1 

4 

144 

967 

619 

], 586  . 

2 

1 

3  . 

291 

176 

467  . 

4, 941 

4,266 

9,207  . 

1 

1 

9,208 

293 

116 

409 

6 

1 

7 

41G 

489 

177 

666  . 

32 

8 

40  . 

90L 

870 

1,771  * 

84 

71 

155 

11 

4 

15 

170 

3 

8 

11  * 

.  15 

6 

21 

3 

1 

4 

25 

*556 

439 

995 

120 

87 

207 

3,202 

466 

420 

895 

1 

1 

2 

3  . 

3 

82,462  2 

00,841  3 

83,303  j 

SS8 

186 

414  ; 

383,717 

RECAPITULATION. 


Bom  in  U oiled  States . .  429, 952 

*  Bora  in  foreign  countries . . .  383, 717 


77 


*7  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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RECAPITULATION 


NATIVITY  ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


UNITED  STATES 

I 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1 

STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

WHITES. 

I 

FREE  COLORED. 

| 

P 

i 

COUNTRIES. 

WHITES. 

1 

COLORED. 

4> 

a 

1 

M. 

F. 

& 

M. 

P. 

& 

1 

& 

It 

P. 

F 

3 

EH 

M. 

P. 

£ 

1 

H Z .. 

n- 

56 

11.3 

113 

German  States ; 

■  123 

2,347 
2, 835 

,331 
4, 971 

17 

13 

32 

0 

O 

34 

38 

2,977 

3,152 
2,083 
89 
3, 880 
3, 807 
7, 649 

3. 931 
#1G3 

1,  094 

1,883 

8,  408 

3030 

G9 
3,141 
3, 325 
0,455 

138 

7,021 

7,132 

1 

l 

347 

24 

1 

34 

1 

3* 

0 

74 

143 

145 

1  7,132 

14,107 

4.1 

80 

128 

Germ’n  States,  (not  specified) 

24 

-31 

55 

r 

Total  Germany . 

23,492 

20, 142 

43,  634 

O 

3 

9 

43,643 

104 

00 

263 

101 

87 

:  170 

205 

177 

438 

6 

14 

13 

218 

202 

448 

Asia . 

10 

7 

11 

13 

r 

Maine . . . 

]0 

Atlantic  Islands . 

13 

9 

22 

1 

1 

2 

21 

Maryland . 

1, 609 
1,  234 
35 

15 

2, 113 
9(54 

27 

11 

H,»as 

8,108 

03 

20 

800 

23 

1, 170 

1,  976 

48 

5,898 

2,240 

Belgium . 

43 

17 

10 

60 

940 

*" 

British  America  . . . 

404 

502 

ooe 

26 

8 

34 

Minnesota . 

4 

4 

30 

Central  America . . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Mississippi . 

34 

5G 

172 

6,041 
3, 076  ^ 

35 

61 

128 

7, 814 
3,224 

09 

117 

300 

13,  855 
fl,  300 

1 

i 

70 

124 

303 

14,  952 
6,438 

Denmark . 

5 

89 

5 

10 

10 

116 

10,278 

New  Hampshire _ 

3 

4 

7 

England . . . . . 

10, 177 
10 

9, 087 

19, 2(54 
14 

10 

14 

423 

65 

674 

73 

3 

1,007 

138 

100 

17 

Europe,  (not  specified) . ; 

4 

14 

New  J eraey  .  — ... 

Pruncc . . | 

1,  «3 

1,373 

2,  (US 

g 

ku 

New  York . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified).. 

North  Carolina ..... 
OI>In 

420 

447 

162 

867 

9 

262 

884 

Greece . . .. 

2 

1 

3  i 

3 

Holland . . 

244 

201 

445  ' 

1 

1 

446 

Pennsylvania . 

161,  368 

173,360 

331,728 

5,705 

7,959 

13,724 

348, 452 

Ireland . j 

41, 010 

54,523 

95,533 

7 

g 

15 

95, 548 

Italy . . . . 

158 

131 

40 

14 

122 

734 

15 

178 

3 

39 

.  469 

146 

143 

46 

13 

100 

825 

304 

274 

95 

27 

222 
1, 549 
27 

313 

479 

98 

27 

225 
;  2,790 

27 

291 

194 

485 

2 

487 

vitnouo  island ....... 

W 

7 

111 

305 

Mexico . — . . i 

17 

22 

1 

39 

o 

o 

4 

,  43 

32 

South.  Carolina . 

Tennessee .......... 

Norway . 

27 

32  | 

1 

2 

3 

Portugal . . . 

53 

11 

64  ' 

0-1 

. 

Poland . . . . 

54 

1 

21 

75  | 

1  : 

Vermont . 

1 

530  ; 

2 

711 

3 

1,241 

Pacific  Islands-. . : 

1 

Virginia ............ 

Russia . 

53 

34 

87 

1  . 

1 

£8 

District  of  Columbia. 

1*. 

61 

84 

145 

Scotland . . . . . 

1, 682 
70 

1,  616 

3,298 

1 

J 

3,299 

111 

175 

4 

39  i 
353 

353 

7 

78 

820 

498 

Spain . 

29 

108 

1  ; 

2 

3 

1  1 

;  .  79 

Sweden  . . 

70 

20 

1 

90 

DO 

At  sea  . 

32 

1 

71 

Sardinia  ......  . . . 

2 

3 

3 

Not  Htated . ...j 

39  j 

893 

Switzerland . : . 

641 

589 

1,230 

1,230 

South  America ...... ........ 

20 

21 

41 

o 

2 

4 

45 

Total . 

179,752 

194,  425 

374, 177  i 

9,  025 

13,807 

21,  922 

'  390, 099 

•  Sandwich  TKiands 

j  Turkey . . 

j  West  Indies . . . . 

215 

232 

447 

78 

70 

148 

595 

1  Wales  . . 

243 

247 

490 

490 

1  Other  countries .... 

5 

8 

’13 

13 

1  Total . . . 

80,403 

88,764  ; 

169, 167 

152 

111 

263 

169,430 

EECAPITULATIOff. 


Born  in  the  United  S tates . . . - . A. .  396,  090 

Born  in  foreign  countries . . . . . . .  169, 430 


Agregate 


565, 529 
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NATIVITY  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


UNITED  STATES. 


states  and 

TERRITORIES. 

WHITES, 

8 

■  % 

|  FREE  COLORED 

1 

ee  colored. 

31. 

i  F' 

M. 

F. 

| 

EH 

8 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 

31 

14 

45 

2 

_ n 

4 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky  . . 

29 

26 

' 

2 

a 

4 

IDS 

l 

Maryland . 

56,  433 

62, 758 

119,  ID! 

10,025 

14, 862 

24,887 

Stas*  a  elm  sett  s . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . 

17 

14 

31 

3 

3 

5 

New  Hampshire _ 

72 

44 

116 

New  Jersey . . 

387 

New  York . 

732 

:  686 

1, 418 

3 

6 

9 

North  Carolina . 

78 

78 

156 

1 

4 

5 

Ohio . 

147 

'  146 

293 

Oregon . 

~ 

" 

Pennsylvania . 

1,984 

2, 141 

4,  125 

26 

32 

58 

Rhode  Island  _  _  _  _ 

3S 

37 

73 

2 

2 

4 

South  Carolina . 

37 

63 

100 

1 

Tennessee . . 

17 

13 

30 

Texas . 

5 

Vermont.....  ...... 

49 

32 

7 

81 

Virginia . 

1,451 

1,566 

3, 017 

211 

320 

531 

Wisconsin _ 

5 

5 

District  of  Columbia. 

382 

351 

733 

35 

23 

38 

Territories . 

1 

3 

At  se  a . 

13 

14 

Not  stated . 

165 

206 

371 

13 

14 

27 

Total . 

02,833 

69, 282 

132, 105 

10, 312 

15,286 

25,598 

- 

COUNTRIES. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


German  States : 

Austria . . . 

Bavaria . 

Baden . . 

Hesse . 

Nassau . . . . 

Prussia  . . 

Wurtemburg . . 

Gcrm'n  States,  (not  specified)  J 

Total  Germany. . 

Asia . ... 

Africa . 

Atlantic  Islands . 

Australia . . 

Belgium  . . . . 

British  America . 

Central  America . 

China . 

Denmark . . . . 

England . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

Franco . . . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified). 

Greece . . . . 

Holland . 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Mexico  — . . ... 

Norway . . . 

Portugal . . 

Polaud . 

Paeific  Islands . 

Russia . . . . . 

Scotland . . . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Sardinia  . . 

Switzerland . . 

South  America . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey . . . . 

"West  Indies . 

Wales . . 

Other  countries  . . 


3,248 
1, 294 
3,35G 


3,348 
1, 331 
3. 179 


C.59G 
2,643 
6, 335 


Total .  25,790  1  26,625  52,415 


RECAPITULATION. 

Bom  In  the  United  States - . . . . — -  157, 703 

Born  in  foreign  countries _ _ _ - . - - -  52,497 

Total  free . . . . 210,  BOO 

Slaves..^,.,, . . . -As**-.— .  2,218 

Aggregate . - .  212,418 


Note.— 1  Indian  included  in  white  population. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


NATIVITY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


UNITED  STATES. 

at 

1 

STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

WHITES. 

1 

f 

FREE  COLORED 

ee  colored. 

A 

M. 

F. 

3 

5 

M. 

p. 

£ 

§ 

& 

1 

A 

17 

10 

17 

27 

50 

437 

137 

71 

n  s 

Illinois . 

254 

1,629 

91 

262 
i  ,663 

786 

39 

843 

19 

1 

15 

34 

Jr 

2,389 

294 

209 

1,151 

978 

263 

64 

220 

70 

483 

134 

o  r~°> 

428 

209 

128 

81 

591 

443 

64 

23 

4 

G4 

3 

102 

7 

Massachusetts . 

535 

60 

985 

13 

103 

208 

206 

1 

51 

118 

116 

52 

90 

90 

Cl 

UifWAiirl 

247 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

IJ 

l*. 

239 

206 

New  Jersey . 

435 

1,828 

29 

434 

1,038 

31 

919 

6 

New  York 

3,497 

134 

65,842 

North  Carolina  ..... 
Ohio . 

60 

31 

43 

74 

1, 266 

Oregon  . . . 

64,  j7G 

cn 

652 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Bland . 

2,087 

78 

1,952 

4,039 

133 

52 

85 

70 

153 

4, 194 
133 

South  Carolina _ 

27 

25 

68 

15 

19 

19 

38 

90 

387 

Texas . 

18 

103 

153 

33 

109 

125 

234 

Vermont . 

137 

240 

13 

1 

46 

Virginia . 

241 

Wisconsin . . 

29 

21 

50 

398 

377 

775 

1,990 

50  ] 

115  1  1 
! 

District  of  Columbia. 
Territories . 

41 

42 

83 

11 

SI 

32 

At  sea  . . 

23 

30 

53 

293 

53  1 

296  1 

i 

Not  stated . 

166 

127 

3' 

’ 

Total . 

42,000 

41,715 

. 

83,715 

f 

3, 715 

87, 430  ^ 

C 

COUNTRIES. 


German  States  t 

Austria . . 

Bavaria . 

Baden . 


Nassau . 

Prussia . 

Wurtemburg  .. 


Asia . 

Africa . 

Atlantic  Islands . . . 

Australia . . 

Belgium  . . 

British  America . . 

Central  America . . 

China . . 

Denmark . 

England . . . . 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

Prance . 

Great  Britain,  (not  specified). 

Greece  . 

Holland . 

Ireland . 

Italy . . 

Mexico.... . 

Norway . 

Portugal . . . 

Poland . 

Pacific  Islands . . 

Russia . 

Scotland . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Sardinia . . 

.Switzerland . . . 

South  America  . . . 

Sandwich  Islands . 

Turkey . . . 

West  Indies . 

Wales . 

Other  countries . 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

WHITES. 

<y 

FIIEH 

COLORED. 

8 

M. 

P. 

Total  w 

M. 

s 

1 

H 

196 

146 

..  4,377 

4,229 

8,  606 

..  2,033 

1,870 

3, 903 

..  1,340 

1, 131 

139 

112 

251 

..  3,760 

2, 836 

G,  596 

. .  1, 389 

1,158 

2, 547 
19, 215 

1)  10,170 

9,045 

.  23,404 

20, 527 
4 

43,931 

o 

6 

2 

4 

6 

6 

4 

10 

30 

21 

51 

1 

i 

2 

451 

1 

426 

877  . 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

33 

18 

51 

.  1, 975 

1,  753 

3, 728 

0 

4 

(i 

.  1,000 

884 

1, 884 

4 

2 

3 

2 

379 

279 

058 

.  9, 473 

9, 902 

204 

116 

320 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 

9 

3 

3 

125 

74 

199 

5 

3 

8 

545 

376 

921 

9 

14 

20 

9 

29 

J  104 

76 

180 

,j  435 

365 

800 

3 

6 

9 

5 

r 

10 

8 

18 

■IS!) 

3 

3 

256 

. 

i 

. 

! 

38, 498 

35, 103 

73, 603 

«! 

5 

n  J  ■; 

8,  COG 

n,m 

3,471 
S31 
G,  51)0 
3, 517 
18,315 


a,  m 

G 

1*884 


G  58 
19, 373 


HE  CAPITULATION. 

Born  in  the  United  States . . . . . -  .  g-,  43Q 

Born  in  foreign  countries . . . . .  ^  ^ 

A«*re*ato . . . . - . .  1G1, 044 


Note. — i  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


RECAPITULATION. 
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\ 

NATIVITY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  OITY  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

! 

■g 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1 

STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

WHITES. 

% 

FREE  COLORED, 

1 

1 

.  a 

COUNTRIES. 

WHITES. 

1 

FREE 

COLORED. 

j 

8) 

l 

1 

H. 

'* 

P 

1 

M. 

F. 

$ 

1 
§  ■ 

X 

1 

bi 

IE 

F. 

1 

M. 

V. 

1 

E- 

s 

l 

9 

14 

23 

0 

i 

3 

26 

German  States : 

3 

1 

'6 

545 

17 

4 

5 

1,188 

486 

441 

927 

927 

' 

8 

1,190 

1,399 

1,225 

2, 621 

2, 624' 

643 

21 

2 

n 

G47 

597 

1,244 

1,306 

1,244 

1,306 

1 

089 

617 

3 

29 
27, 933 
353 

1 

Nnssflt* 

117 

69 

206 

206 

15 
13,  958 
164 

14 
13, 975 
189 

1 

8 

13 

42 

PntflHiP 

3,094 

2,718 

5,812 

2 

a 

5,814 

65 

9 

458 

390 

848 

848 

Indiana . 

14 

23 

376 

Germ’a  States,  (not  specified) 

4,792 

4,468 

9, 260 

1 

1 

9,261 

51 

50 

110 

1 

I 

2 

113 

.. 

10, 545 

r 

Kansas . . . 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

21  230 

Kentucky . 

191 

196 

387 

74 

42 

116 

503 

Datiisiana. . 

36 

45 

81 

7 

5 

12 

93 

AfliLH"...  . 

Maine ... . . 

416 

310 

732 

732 

2 

Maryland , . 

180 

150 

330 

14 

20 

34 

364 

S3 

Massachusetts ...... 

1, 475 

1,100 

2,575 

2 

5 

7 

2,582 

886 

957 

1, 843 

9 

1, 867 

Michigan . 

411 

393 

804 

11 

4 

15 

819 

. 

Minnesota . 

6 

7 

13 

13 

Mississippi . 

6 

33 

19 

3 

3 

6 

25 

96 

151) 

Missouri . 

84 

110 

194 

44 

58 

102 

296 

2, 369 

1,085 

4,354 

Xtiw  Hampshire  .... 

393 

273 

CC6 

666 

^  •  ft  1\ 

New  Jersey ........ 

321 

283 

GOO 

1 

1 

2 

608 

Europe,  (not  Kpecined/  ....... 

476 

406 

882 

1 

1 

883 

New  York . 

6,188 

5,411 

11,599 

25 

21 

46 

11. 645 

Great  Britain  (not  specified) . . 

North  Carolina . 

9 

7 

16 

22 

11 

33 

49 

Ohio . 

675 

715 

1, 390 

27 

33 

GO 

1,450 

Holland 

1G7 

138 

305  | 

305 

Oregon  . . 

1 

1 

1 

10,894 

29 

19, 883 
100  j 

2 

6 

19,889 

100 

Pennsylvania . 

821 

757 

1,578 

20 

16 

36 

[  1,614 

Ireland  - - - - - - 

71 

lilaode  Island . 

118 

105 

223 

223 

It  illy 

1 

3 

4  i 

4 

South  Carolina . 

10 

13 

23 

3 

1 

4 

27 

3fraae<> . . 

649 

664 

1,313 

1,313 

Tennessee . . . 

13 

18 

31 

17 

10 

27 

58 

Norway  . . 

Texas . 

4 

6 

10 

2 

2 

12 

Portugal . . . ...... 

54 

55 

109 

109 

Verraoat . 

631 

548 

!  1, 179 

2 

2 

1,181 

Poland - ....... - 

Virginia.... . 

114  1 

98 

212 

69 

87 

156 

368 

Pacific  Islands .....  — ....... 

22 

15 

37 

37 

Wisconsin . 

343 

373 

716 

4 

4 

8 

724 

Russia . . . 

945 

696 

1,641 

3 

1,  G41 

District  of  Columbia. 

28 

35 

63 

2 

2 

4 

67 

1 

2 

3 

Territories. . . 

390 

4 

420 

816 

4 

816 

4 

At  sea . 

14 

11 

25 

25 

Sweden  . — - . - . 

Not  stated . . . 

351 

202 

553 

36 

3  ‘ 

39 

592 

Sardinia  ......  . . 

257 

246 

503 

503 

! 

3 

3 

j 

470 

447 

917 

54,636 

South  America . 

TotaI . 

87,  710 

26,009 

a  ,  19 

1 

1 

1 

Turlr-r 

"West Indies .......  .......... 

12 

9 

21  i 

1 

2 

3 

24 

110 

112 

222  | 

222 

Total. _ _ .... _ _ ... 

27,280 

27,306  ! 

54,586 

14 

24 

J8 

54,624 

_ 

- 

RECAPITULATION. 


Born  in  the  United  States 
Bom  in  foreign  countries. 


54,630 

54,624 


Aggregate 


109,260 


NOTE.— 6  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


NATIVITY  OF  THE  FEEE  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  AND  CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Born  in  the  United  States . - .  90, 092 

Born  In  foreign  countries . . . . . . . . .  90, 080 

Total  freo . .  186, 178 

Slaves . - . : .  4,346 

Aggregate . •„ .  190, 524 


RECAPITULATION. 
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NATIVITY  OF  THE  FREE  POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA. 


UNITED  STATES. 

i 

I 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

l 

% 

g 

STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

WHITES. 

1 

FREE  COLORED 

Total  free  colored. 

a 

COUNTRIES. 

WHITES. 

j 

FREE 

COLORED. 

e  colored. 

f 

a 

g 

M. 

F. 

ft 

a 

5 

M. 

F. 

| 

& 

jtf. 

f; 

t 

! 

H 

M. 

V, 

Total  fro 

2 

3 

5 

421 

31 

408 

829 

59 

32 

.  861 

German  States: 

Arkansas . 

32 

1,535 

199 

3,078 

California . 

18 

1, 543 

3,078 

205 

205 

r 

- 

Delaware . 

40 

28 

392 

83 

842 

309 
4, 005 

821 

145 
2,005 
692 
8,  D84 

n 

821 

145 

Florida . 

li)3 

260 

247 

202 

20 

5 

2 

196 

273 

G2 

Georgia . . 

13 

0 

I 

105 

97 

10 

1 

484 

383 

4,979 

z 

2 

696 
8, 9B9 

Indiana  . . 

c 

208 

Germ'ii  States,  (not  specified) 

4 

10 

4 

652 
30, 836 

5 

20 

10, 715 

9,014 

19,729 

12 

11 

23 

1G 

34 

50 

51 

35 

31 

1, 136 

1, 186 

r 

32 

150 

297 

365 

21 

3 

496 

G2, 8G6 
473 

682 

981 

49 

8 

4, 105 

5, 556 

72, 527 
473 

746 

984 

49 

8 

Atlantic  Mauds . 

14 

17 

31 

385 

G16 

23 

523 

380 

83 

170 
2, 310 

17 

3 

47 

64 

3 

1 

1 

Massachusetts . 

Belgium  . . . . 

British  America . 

101 

3G0 

67 

202 

1GS 

5G2 

103 

502 

Minnesota . . . 

20 

21 

41 

Central  America . 

China . 

8 

8 

14 

10 

22 

10 

Vfcrmiri5 

1,060 

Denmark..... . . . 

227 

New  Hntnpsliire . 

New  Jersey. _ 

3G1 

37 

104 

741 

120 

274 

7 

7 

14 

755 

120 

275 

England........ . . . 

1,755 

7 

1,287 

3,  042 

1 

2 

3 

3,045 

1 

1 

Europe,  (not  specified) . 

2 

9 

1 

3 

4 

13 

New  York.. . 

North  Carolina. ^ 

Franco. . . . . 

6,197 

4,318 

10, 515 

26 

21 

49 

10,  564 

4,071 

9 

8 

4,  088 

Great  Britain,  (not specified).. 

Ohio 

534 

195 

5 

8 

208 

13 

IS 

Oregon _ 

3 

919 

3 

2 

5 

926 

Holland . ... . 

97 

70 

107 

167 

844 

53 

12 

14 

26 

3 

Ireland . . . 

11,494 

12, 801 
224 

24, 385 

6 

7 

13 

1 

84, 338 
897 

It h ode  Island  . . 

593 

43 

1,437 

96 

1,463 

96 

Italy . — . 

G72 

896 

1 

South  Carolina . 

230 

195 

127 

67 

218 

448 

13 

29 

42 

490 

Mexico . . . 

Norway..- _ ......... 

144 

30 

117 

8 

261 

38 

1 

4’ 

5 

266 

38 

T(itb>  sca . 

IG7 

362 

4 

7 

11 

373 

Portugal _ _ _ _ _ _ ... 

79 

30 

109 

109 

Vr-mnnt 

117 

43 

244 

110 

1 

1 

2 

246 

110 

Poland . 

87 

32 

119 

!  1 

1 

120 

. 

189 

291 

Pacific  Islands . . . . 

Wlsponsin 

542 

17 

353 

11 

895 

28 

102 

1, 18G 
28 

Russia . 

23 

15 

38 

38 

District  of  Columbia. 
Territories . 

"V  — 

14 

19 

Scotland  - . . 

488 

243 

736  | 

736 

26 

30 

2 

56 

7 

5 

75 

7 

Spain . . 

1, 044 

346 

1,390 

3 

2 

5 

1,395 

At  sea 

11 

15 

16 

Sweden . . . 

101 

39 

140 

140 

4 

1 

11 

1 

17 

•Sardinia . . . 

78 

45 

123 

123 

Not  stated .......... 

520 

457 

977 

6 

994 

Switzerland  -  -  . 

355 

245 

600 

600 

Total . 

40, 753 

39,  577 

80, 330 

4,351 

5,988 

10,339 

90,  669 

South  America . 

11 

7 

18 

1 

1 

19 

-IWV„r 

1  , 

1 

1 

Tu  d  iefl 

371 

47 

425 

24 

796 

71 

62 

151 

213 

1,009 

71 

XPalpR  _  _  , _ _ _ 

|! 

p 

Total . J 

34, 499 

29.772 

64,271 

121 

220 

350 

64, 621 

1 

II 

KECAPITUXATION. 


Bom  in  United  States . - . - .  90,  G53 

Bom  in  foreign  countries. . . . . . . «... —  64,631 

Total  free........... . . .  155,390 

Slaves . . . . . . . - . . .  13,385 


Aggregate. 


168, 675 
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RECAPITULATION 


NATIVITIES  OF  FREE  POPULATION. 


NATIVE  BORN. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida  . . 

Georgia . . . 

Illinois . . . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa  .  . . . . 

Kansas . . . . 

Kentucky  . . . 

Louisiana . 

Maine.. . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . . . . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota . . . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . 

Now  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York-.... . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . . . 

Pennsylvania  .  ........ 

Rhode  Island ...... _ 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 3|. . . 

Texas . 

Vermont . . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Colorado  Territory . . 

Dakota  Territory . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Nebraska  Territory . 

Nevada  Territory . 

New  Mexico  Territory  . . 

Utah  Territory . . . . 

Washington  Territory . . 


Alabama. 

Arkansas.  , 

.2 

§ 

§  ■ 

I 

P 

Florida. 

« 

'g> 

8 

o 

1 

i 

320,026 

343 

2 

004 

47 

1,644 

83, 517 

224 

180 

24, 433 

124, 043 

36 

184 

103 

175 

18, 031 

3,899 

2,551 

1, 382 

2,216 

77,707 

2,950 

392 

129 

1,111 

8,251 

4,639 

107 

9 

43 

323,772 

81 

58 

193 

237 

64 

6 

7 

8L 

84,809 

9 

6 

31 

32 

4,748 

n 

1 

210 

17 

35, 602 

17,550 

8 

26 

4,028 

98 

13 

823 

104 

1,659 

475,496 

67 

47 

1,565 

620 

175 

11,192 

1,888 

57 

1,347 

706,925 

63,010 

358 

223 

56 

2,505 

2,301 

20 

561 

7, 925 

774,721 

214 

150 

127 

4,084 

850 

26 

262 

26, 696 

57,555 

240 

448 

30 

650 

91 

23 

179 

9,367 

9,045 

920 

364 

38 

470 

307 

24 

879 

2,617 

7,883 

12,078 

1,314 

37 

378 

105 

G35 

9, 028 

507 

581 

7 

5 

G8 

300 

16 

7 

31 

63 

18 

46 

13 

18 

384 

4,744 

29 

124 

76 

!)0 

112 

23 

289 

15,580 

124 

%  57 

235 

534 

123 

40 

13 

210 

7,036 

515 

26 

79 

2, 167 

4, 483 

48 

9 

17 

1,664 

118 

16 

39 

5,475 

3,  GG4 

38,878 

G54 

8 

203 

65 

343 

18,458 

371 

409 

3,473 

4,395 

213 

1,422 

747 

57 

2,568 

30,138 

30,463 

21 

4 

15 

919 

7 

2 

25 

104 

28 

61 

4 

57 

3,668  1 

1, 941 

40 

197 

260 

137 

410 

25 

451 

53,141 

936 

194 

768 

1,863 

663 

184 

32 

2 

301 

60 

47 

1,219 

29 

53 

345 

179 

386 

16,741 

3,045 

23 

437 

2,968 

11,009 

no 

333 

486 

192 

46 

11 

78 

3,805 

2,497 

139 

28 

75 

8,044 

12,383 

64 

315 

999 

707 

10 

2 

31 

4,634 

107 

12 

173 

59 

16 

309 

10 

4 

194 

18 

138 

1,854 

14 

15 

8,015 

971 

25 

380 

96 

20 

6,372 

1,396 

3.,  086 

34,193 

11,319 

83 

472 

114 

1,103 

23,637 

7,050 

3,478 

86 

5 

11 

2,733 

4 

4 

33 

147 

66 

177 

47 

41 

617 

561 

45 

156 

245 

390 

69 

14 

235 

7,203 

266 

16 

113 

8,943 

5,158 

70 

264 

39 

980 

14 

2 

389 

3,620 

2,587 

1 

3 

9 

48 

31 

72 

30 

25 

253 

160 

29 

114 

56 

69 

26 

18 

1 

256 

35 

7 

26 

1,656 

1,993 

21 

42 

135 

60 

15 

1 

23 

504 

123 

|  36 

38 

58 

25 

8 

10 

34 

57 

22 

96 

D 

236 

232 

47 

5 

46 

1,796 

322 

[  6 

41 

133 

98 

15 

3 

16 

464 

372  ! 

|  437,760 

148,376 

81,597 

476,310 

117, 362 

42, 372 

665,719 

841, 661 

090,263 

RECAPITULATION.  617 

NATIVITIES  OF  FEEE  POPULATION. 


NATIVE  BORN. 


g 

1 

1 

1 

i  ^ 

1 

1 

i  i 

1 

>3 

j 

| 

! 

!  i 

1  £1 

j : 

j 

i  1 

I 

1 

i 

1  1 
!  a 

! 

i. 

i 

i 

I 

I 

■E 

j  | 

1 

S3 

S3 

1, 966 

1,149 

272 

683 

753 

23 

7 

4,848 

191 

i 

214 

43 

11, 083 

2,313 

112 

431 

217 

66 

9 

16,351 

8,638 

2 

2,571 

64 

7,029 

2,000 

9, 864 

2,456 

12,165 

2,301 

83 

894 

14, 002 

3 

02 

7 

38 

85 

1,195 

379 

14,674 

157 

20 

30 

45 

4 

4 

1 

6 

4 

35 

!  5, 110 

214 

5 

2 

6 

17 

5 

,  :i 

o 

5 

3 

469 

|  105 

309 

600 

773 

39 

. 

370 

70 

7 

4,218 

99 

60,193 

988 

7,475 

10,476 

19, 053 

5, 516 

285 

794 

12, 334 

8 

1,8-14 

i  02 

68,588 

j  557 

1,293 

9,673 

3,443 

3,701 

161 

350 

1,  G79 

9 

191,148 

!  83 

13,204 

|  ■  981 

3,151 

4,6G3 

6, 214 

4, 393 

432 

130 

5, 931 

10 

4,008 

10, 997 

6,556 

j  111 

728 

630 

1,282 

1,137 

76 

128 

11, 356 

11 

608 

25 

721,570 

824 

338 

4,412 

926 

135 

26 

804 

2,585 

12 

43 

5 

3, 112 

214, 094 

639 

1,  321 

1,  350 

79 

20 

15,041 

1,199 

13 

16 

s 

17 

40 

560,030 

09 

13,823 

49 

ID 

7 

16 

14 

39 

7 

113 

182 

313 

481, 061 

1,032 

20 

6 

70 

97 

15 

102 

11 

118 

198 

43,031 

1,128 

805, 54G 

260 

58 

54 

131 

16 

353 

18 

1,054 

81 

2,214 

710 

9,873 

294, 628 

133 

55 

164 

17 

1,623 

19 

641 

97 

.  6,430 

499 

3, 719 

1,764 

34,305 

64 

649 

13 

48 

1 

3,201 

2,983 

163 

643 

309 

30 

15 

195,806 

417 

19 

0,  982 

1,069 

99, 814 

1, 389 

955 

6,015 

2,702  j 

1,270 

215 

3,324 

1  475, 24G 

20 

18 

1 

26 

15 

11,405 

50 

19,073  j 

66 

22 

15 

\  8 

21 

72 

15 

98 

166 

649 

3, 954  ; 

2,819  j 

173  I 

8 

64 

j  101 

I  22 

363 

26 

700 

860 

5,794 

4,859 

50,004  j 

3,  624 

135  j 

223  i 

!  351 

|  23 

5 

2 

131 

31 

99 

497 

324  j 

8 

c  i 

97  | 

38 

24 

1, 595 

31 

15, 074 

942 

.  3,011 

28,680 

16,313  j 

3, 698 

114  j 

656  | 

1,007  ; 

25 

2,116 

9 

2,208 

65 

384 

271 

535  j 

247 

8 ! 

46  | 

5,695 

26 

399 

30 

711 

335 

1,886 

22,774 

7,777  ] 

519 

86  j 

172  | 

369 

27 

14 

15 

30 

1, 301 

430 

13,965  j 

48 

38  ! 

4  I 

D 

28 

4 

1 

68 

37 

96 

279 

322  j 

i  ; 

114  1 

3 

29 

253 

73 

32,975 

525 

161 

1,222 

680  j 

115  I 

17  | 

3,567  j 

1,471 

30 

702 

29 

14,545 

9.CC0 

459 

916 

660  j 

248  j 

70  | 

19,003  ! 

12,487 

31 

49 

3 

14  j 

22 

1,214 

3D 

11,913  | 

loo  i 

13  ; 

6 

18  ] 

32 

! 

90  j 

1 

2,938  j 

123 

419  | 

12, 593  | 

1,431 

53  j 

15 

155  > 

387 

33 

1,030  [ 

13 

1,543  i 

121 

8,467 

874  ! 

12,115  J 

3,672  j 

544  ; 

85  | 

1,022 

34 

1 

797  | 

197 

1, 861  { 

150 

611  | 

461  j 

1,400  j 

806  i 

130  | 

88  j 

3, 312 

33 

54  |- 

13  i. 

18  j 

'  2  j 

20  : 

110  j 

480  I 

82 

36 

7  1 

4 

13  j- 
154  | 

61 

204  j 

10, 698  | 

514  ; 

48  | 

8  ‘ 

60 

58 

37 

1, 588  | 

57 

1 

746  | 

23 

145  j 

203  j 

286  j 

356  ! 

47  | 

n  j 

L,  523  i 

38 

53  | 

3 

386  j 

30 

162  | 

89  1 

251  j 

128  j 

10  1 

36  i 

210 

30 

11  : 

fi 

108  | 

53 

33  ; 

78  1 

72  ; 

16  j 

2  | 

23  i 

171 

40 

1,551  | 

060  | 

iK)  j 

022  i 

42  j 

523 

162  j. 

! 

113  j 

726 

41 

SOS  | 

= 

231  f 

j 

60 

057  .! 

84  j 

326  | 

60  ; 

i 

49  j 

394  j 

42 

i 

028,683  j 

13,056  | 

1 

1,053,471  j 

1 

241, 268 

676,066  j 

1 

618,339 

1,040,585  j 

330,023  j 

37, 615 

264,847  j 

504,289  j 

78 
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STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

1 

.  a 

1 

sT 

5 

% 

Now  York. 

-  s 

6 

| 

!§ 

O 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

1 

1 

3 

as 

3'/ 

California . * . 

2,  552 

2, 148 

28, 654 

1,582 

12, 592 

636 

11, 143 

1, 319 

•1 

Connecticut . . . 

1,221 

1, 825 

22, 614 

239 

GGG 

3 

1,470 

7, 024 

mo 

7  p-o 

17 

8 

Illinois . 

lull  Hill . . . * . . . 

7,  8G8 

15,474 

121, 508 

13, 597 

131, 887 

31 

83,  625 

2,  252 

10 

Joiva . . 

3,  267 

4, 114 

46,  053 

4, 690 

99, 240 

13 

52, 156 

723 

n 

Kansas . 

46(1 

409 

6,331 

1, 234 

11,  617 

2 

6,463 

380 

12 

Kentucky.-- . . . 

383 

955 

4, 170 

13,  609 

14, 419 

6 

7,  841 

105 

13 

Louisiana . 

191 

481 

5,038 

2,810 

1,  594 

3 

2,  33EI 

146 

14 

HR 

opr 

418 

15 

Maryland . . . 

202 

1,357 

2, 364 

266 

610 

2 

18,  457 

123 

10 

JlaisasadiuaettB . 

4-1, 035 

lt  326 

18, 508 

216 

847 

15 

2,  297 

13, 326 

n 

Michigan . 

3, 482 

7,531 

191, 128 

532 

34, 235 

7 

17, 460 

1,122 

18 

Minnesota  . . 

2,387 

.  777 

SI,  574 

141 

7,533 

2 

7,  696 

414 

IfiO 

i  -nr 

yoq 

r 

20 

Missouri . - . . . 

704 

2,0fi8 

14,585 

20, 259 

35,  389 

68 

0"0 

17,  929 

305 

21 

New  Hampshire . - _ _ 

256  D82 

92 

o  04- 

G 

150 

erj" 

|  G;J7 

New  Jersey . - . 

527 

469,  015 

470 

9,555 

23 

New  York . . . 

12, 497 

36, 499 

2, 602,  460. 

891 

5, 603  | 

17 

39,  232 

24 

Xorth  Carolina  . . 

83 

165  j 

000 

634,220 

43 

1 

543 

51 

25 

Ohio . 

4,  111 

17,767  ; 

75,  550 

4,701  ! 

1,529,560 

16 

171,  764 

!  1, 558 

26  J 

Oregon  . 

169 

238 

2, 206 

422  j 

3,285 

!  16, 5G4 

1,  3G1 

73 

27 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

1, 773 

31,  006  ! 

70, 673  - 

1Q  lig  ] 

[ 

2  280, 004 

1, 799 

28 

Rhode  Island . ; 

1,482 

249 

2, 780 

439  j 

45 

j 

109, 9G5 

20 

South  Carolina  . . . . . 

CO 

^0 

371 

81 

30 

Tennessee . . . - . j 

179 

364  j 

2,475 

'55,227 

2, 140 

3 

2,  659 

133 

31 

Texas . 

210 

384 

3,821 

12, 138 

2, 183 

c 

1,700 

165 

32 

Vermont . i 

16,  G82 

158 

8,  6C8 

11  j 

259 

2 

160 

521 

33 

Virginia . 

330 

1,  811 

4  617 

9  978 

7  735 

18  073 

140 

34 

"Wisconsin  . 

5,  907 

3,  306 

120,  637 

337 

24, 301 

7 

21,  043 

1,462 

35 

Colorado  Territory . 

235 

143 

3,  942 

130 

4, 125 

4 

1,405 

!  -  43 

36 

Dakota  Territory . 

7 

3 

117 

4 

47 

2 

47 

1 

37 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

156 

308 

1, 5G8 

136 

220  i 

0  039 

50 

38 

Nebraska  Territory . . . . 

120 

Q48 

41 

39 

Nevada  Territory  . . . . 

38 

55  ^ 

811 

41 

489 

4 

523 

19 

40 

New  Mexico  Territory . . . 

18 

33 

400 

22 

97 

3  j 

215 

10 

41 

Utah  Territory . 

375  i 

210  j 

1,744 

118  ■ 

884 

l 

862 

26  | 

42* 

"Washington  Territory . 

68  . 

118  . 

833 

64 

556 

484  j 

441 

M  | 

1 

j  Total  in  the  United  States.. . 

382,521 

612,034  | 

3, 469, 492 

906,826 

2,122,605 

17,910 

2, 862,516 

155,264  | 
[ 
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South  Carolina. 

I 

E* 

£ 

!  | 

d 

•a 

> 

1 

3 

P 

District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

1 

;  ‘1 

1  ^ 

sj 

< 

1 

yA 

it 

a: 

45, 185 

19, 130 

275 

174 

7,598 

5 

08 

2 

9 

645 

516,769 

l 

10, 704 

!  68, 609 

1, 505 

121 

6,484 

58 

37 

82 

G 

710 

320, 594 

2 

tea 

|  5, 107 

1, 114 

3,419 

5,157 

1,909 

406 

1,088 

89 

1,303 

233, 466 

3 

m 

SO 

23 

1,862 

302 

134 

58 

10 

24 

582 

379, 451 

4 

n 

g 

2 

10 

171 

5 

48 

4 

201 

101, 253 

5 

8,284 

245 

35 

77 

654 

c 

38 

6 

1,213 

73, 370 

6 

50,112 

7,705 

85 

245 

5,275 

9 

66 

1 

13 

304 

533, 417 

7 

^  3,293 

39,012 

294 

18, 253 

32, 078 

4,771 

343 

59 

178 

3,955 

1,387,368 

8 

2, 602 

10,356 

95 

3,539 

36,848 

679 

222 

29 

94 

1,710 

1,232,214 

9 

554 

;  5,773 

59 

7,581 

|  17, 044 

5,121 

123 

202 

105 

'1,498 

563,832 

10 

215 

'  2, 509 

108 

902 

|  3, 487 

1,351 

72 

ea 

as 

942 

94,513 

11 

2,473 

31, 127 

j  175 

.  333 

45. 310 

92 

175 

27 

.  55 

545 

870,402 

12 

5,011 

3,520 

1, 248 

217 

2,986 

45 

112 

•9 

24 

7,207 

293, 247 

13 

26 

9 

7 

1, 293 

116 

62 

42 

S3 

137 

593, 826 

14 

145 

81 

13 

154  ' 

7,560 

19 

1,924 

5 

36 

533 

522, 324 

15 

233 

53 

34 

18, 652 

1,391 

277 

260 

9 

103 

1,666 

970,952 

16 

105 

196 

22 

13,779 

%  176 

1,908 

54 

22 

79 

1,532 

090,  C21 

17 

39 

138 

12 

4, 208 

849 

6,603 

03 

23 

49 

73 

113,295 

18 

26, 577 

22, 231 

370 

205 

0,897 

05 

41 

3 

8 

5,053 

346, 116 

ID 

3,913 

73,594 

641 

1,835 

53,957 

1,863 

426 

365 

132 

2,940 

900, 510 

*20 

3 

6 

15 

11, 950 

71 

85 

12 

4 

11 

110 

305, 135 

21 

236 

45 

27 

549 

880 

158 

130 

4 

66 

761 

549,227 

24 

1,139 

200 

140 

46, 900 

3,  G50 

1,074 

628 

49 

375 

4,096 

2,832,035 

23 

B.G70 

2,467 

22 

53  j 

9, 899 

21 

52 

2 

7 

192 

658,264  j 

24 

1, 103 

2,006 

236 

11,652  | 

75,674 

843 

573 

36 

291 

4,440 

9,011,257  j 

25 

80 

1,432 

59 

293 

1,273 

203 

26 

212 

10 

295 

47,313  j 

26 

627 

238  ; 

63 

4,276 

11, 026 

377  j 

77G 

18 

257 

2,427 

2,473,710 

27 

07  ; 

’  7  ; 

S  1 

692 

138 

37  j 

47 

2 

14 

86 

137,226 

28 

276,  868 

269 

14 ! 

56 

1, 117 

2  i 

32 

10 

72 

291, 310  • 

29 

11, 423 

GG0.589 

25-4 

229 

36, 647 

88  | 

R27 

9 

13 

855 

812, 856 

30 

10, 876 

42,265 

153,043 

288 

9,081  | 

163  | 

87 

335 

217 

592 

378, 227 

31 

8 

9 

3 

239,087 

30  | 

168  j 

7 

3 

7 

92 

282, 335 

32 

353 

2,803 

31 

265 

1,001,710  j 

33 

1,259 

9 

33 

311 

l,  070, 3D5 

33 

150 

458 

37 

19,184 

1, 983  l 

247, 177  | 

r>7  ] 

37 

189 

1,178 

493, 954 

34 

42 

813 

87 

375 

8C8  | 

1,204  j 

10  i 

107 

1 

297 

31, 611 

35 

3 

17 

10  ■ 

347  ! 

l  i 

1,586 

3,063 

36 

126 

96 

12 

101 

7,613  j 

24 

34,005  | 

6 

15 

312 

59, 411 

37 

24 

280 

12 

321 

745  | 

497 

31  j 

3,463 

5 

34 

22,475 

33 

16 

96 

14 

132 

.  144 

65 

1!  j 

177 

5 

65 

4,793 

39 

20 

101 

166 

26 

149  j 

9  j 

14  j 

84,487 

1 

150 

86, 793 

40 

37 

398 

67 

326 

153  | 

37  j 

2  1 

15,963 

8 

44 

27,490 

41 

17 

179 

18 

131 

204  ! 

i 

83  j 

17  i 

2,040 

4 

32 

.8,450  i 

42 

470,257 

1,005,345 

160,399  | 

413,852 

1,401,410 

278,362  ' 

42,484  ■ 

110,578 

2, 618 

1 

49,265 

23,333,380  j 
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FOREIGN  BORN. 


Si 

I 

GERMAN  STATES. 

| 

§ 

rs 

1 

I 

< 

Bavaria. 

Baden. 

1 

s 

!  i 

j§ 

l 

£ 

i 

$ 

- 

<5  o 

ki 

O  B 

H 

Great  Britain 
specified 

-  m 

124 

562 

204 

.  121 

i 

7 

392 

97 

1,094 

2,601 

5 

9 

26 

5,  664 

1 

235 

34 

108 

59 

-37 

5 

154 

75 

671 

1,143 

8 

65 

4 

1, 312 

2 

8,462 

727 

1,807 

1,656 

709 

82 

4, 644 

757 

11, 174 

*'  S1.C4C 

103 

93 

439 

33,147 

3 

519 

172 

874 

671 

G82 

53 

1,214 

823 

4,  036 

8,525 

50 

6 

70 

55, 445 

1 

13'J 

100 

91  (* 

i°1 

1,263 

141 

12 

39 

31 

24 

23 

74 

G 

269 

478 

3 

3 

7 

827 

G 

283 

28 

274 

142 

156 

9 

455 

102 

1, 306 

2,472 

17 

27 

6,580 

i 

.  9,493 

2,106 

12,437 

9,508 

10, 184 

1,583 

24, 5-47 

5,096 

65, 311 

130,80-4 

669 

1,416 

87, 573 

8 

6, 176 

331 

8, 610 

5,740 

4,298 

738 

12,067 

3,956 

30,945  . 

66,  705 

21 

2 

450 

24.495 

9 

S,  421 

2,  709 

3, 150 

2,701 

2,017 

210 

7,797 

1,581 

18,390 

36,555 

23 

1 

2,615 

28,072 

10 

507 

87 

134 

164 

71 

5 

530 

103 

3,224 

4,318 

7 

45 

3,888 

11 

2,096 

116 

3, 973 

2,975 

.  1,669 

310 

2, 964 

1,480 

13,740 

27,227 

s 

154 

22,249 

12 

14,938 

399 

3,621 

4,685 

1,006 

105 

2,739 

889 

11,120 

24,614 

] 

18 

262 

28,207 

13 

120 

3 

26 

23 

13 

1 

77 

10 

231 

384 

37 

4 

16 

35,290 

14 

599 

122 

7,733 

3, 485 

8, 126 

94 

2,827 

2,229 

19,263 

43,884 

2 

376 

24,872 

15 

1,380 

123 

771 

1,354 

220 

58 

1,482 

440 

5,513 

0,961 

294 

25 

351 

185,434 

16 

2,446 

660 

3,546 

2,522 

1, 526 

214 

9,635 

4,275 

10,409 

38,787 

11 

5 

6, 335 

30,049 

17 

8(37 

860 

1,453 

1,085 

605 

85 

5,977 

830 

7,505 

18,400 

4 

391  : 

12, 83L 

18 

571 

41 

439 

185 

68 

6 

317 

41 

Dll 

2,003 

1  ■ 

2 

39 

3,893 

19 

5,283 

3, 132 

7,805 

7,453 

0,032 

849 

23,692 

2,834 

36,  £390 

88,487 

114 

9 

769 

43,464 

20 

; 

103 

°t 

20 

v, 

14 

412 

.> 

8 

12, 737 

1 .  21 

2,408  | 

506  | 

3,794 

4,267 

!  2, 972 

108  : 

2,891 

3, 410 

15,764 

33,772  j 

i 

2 

1,328 

62,000  : 

!  on 

21,820  | 

2, 438  | 

35,674 

23,  075 

19,926 

1, 411  j 

29,026 

15,393 

129,309 

256,252  | 

331 

35 

5,354 

498,072  j 

23 

41 

69 

30 

4*5 

76.1  ! 

15  j 

889  | 

24 

12,870 

TO  ' 

1,317 

JG  1 

20,206 

19,025 

OJJ 

12, 324 

1, 136  I 

17,117 

14,511 

76,574 

168,210  | 

148 

5 

1,756  I 

76,826  | 

193 

17 

171 

58  | 

42 

1  1 

222 

62 

505  j 

1,078  | 

5 

15 

1,206  | 

26 

B,  302 

783 

15,255 

14, 796  j 

13, 751 

G09  ; 

14,443 

16,973 

til,  634  ; 

138,244  | 

14 

I 

7C6 

201, 933 

•27 

123 

11 

60 

41  j 

43 

8  i 

87 

54 

511 

815  j 

4 

14 

25,285 

28 

219 

54  ; 

79  | 

j  85 

55 

a  ! 

352 

39 

2,281  ■ 

2,947  j 

1 

25 

4,900 

29 

439 

75  I 

222 

269  j 

131 

13  : 

354 

165  r 

2,  C40 

3,869  | 

3 

3  j 

50 

13,498 

30 

1,383  | 

730  ; 

472  1 

507  | 

975  | 

1,078  ; 

6,235  ! 

•  399  j 

10,157  | 

20,553  j 

27 

3  | 

76 

3,480 

31 

"1  ^ 

j  : 

6  ■ 

^  1 

14  ' 

190  ) 

219  I 

42  ! 

1 

13,480 

32 

L 

74  j 

736 

528  j 

727  \ 

27  ! 

951  | 

564  | 

6,905  j 

10,512  j 

32 

i 

7  | 

81 

16,501 

33 

2,634 

7,081 

9,283  | 

4,813  j 

6,313  | 

1,259  i 

52,983  | 

3,537  | 

38, 610  j 

123,879 

24 

4,906 

49,961 

34 

103 

i 

| 

K4  * 

6  ! 

481 

576 

1 

16 

624 

35 

lb 

8 

2  i 

j 

; 

23  ; 

oo 

42 

3G 

100 

32 

277 

235  1 

398  ! 

| 

i 

229  | 

272  | 

1,809  I 

3,254 

2 ! 

12 

7, 258 

37 

151 

11 

78 

1 

132  j 

45  j 

11  i 

396  ; 

75  ! 

994  ; 

1,743  | 

2 

i 

27 

1,431 

33 

r5 

1  | 

*  66  | 

370  j 

454  | 

5  1 

651 

39 

103 

5 

51 

04  i 

23 

13  | 

124  j 

1 

47  ; 

253  | 

569  j 

1 

i 

i 

827  ] 

;  40 

21 

r 

1 

4  I 

19  ! 

83  | 

158  | 

5  i 

12  i 

378  ' 

j  41 

70 

17  | 

55  | 

34  | 

25 

3  i 

; 

1 

89  • 

! 

j 

321  j 

1 

572  | 

10 

13  j 

1, 217 

109, 870 

25,061  j 

150,165  | 

112, 834  | 

95,464 

10,233  | 

227,661  | 

81,336  j 

598,382  j 

1,301,136  j 

1,802  : 

*  328  | 

28,381 

[  1,611,304 

|  49 

622 


RECAPITULATION'. 

NATIVITIES  OF  FREE  POPULATION. 


FOREIGN  BORN— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . . — 

Delaware . - . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . . ..** . . 

larva . . . . . „ . 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine . 

Maryland  . . . 

Massachusetts  - . . - . . 

Michigan . . . 

Minnesota. . . . . 

Mississippi . . . . 

Missouri . 

Mew  Hampshire .. . 

Mew  Jersey . 

Mew  York . . . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . . 

Oregon . . . . . . 

Pennsylvania. . . . . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . . . . 

Texas . . 

Vermont . . 

Virginia . . . 

"Wisconsin . . . . 

Colorado  Territory. . 

Dakota  Territory . . . 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Mebrnskn  Territory . 

Nevada  Territory . . 

Mew  Mexico  Territory . . . . 

Utah  Territory . . . . . 

Washington  Territory . . 


j 

i 

1 1 
s 

yA  | 

Portugal. 

_ 

i 

.  1 
(2 

3 

1 

1 

51 

! 

6  j 

94 

20 

5 

3 

4 

25 

715 

1,459 

730 

196 

260 

S3 

263 

73 

46 

r 

o 

n 

. 1 

13 

25 

2 

6 

13  ! 

12 

103 

11 

4,891 

395 

341 

1 

134 

*38  : 

4 

91  ; 

1 

101 

5,688 

3 

100 

10 

40 

223 

69 

2 

13 

10 

4 

75  ! 

1 

38 

63 

145 

196 

2 

84 

27 

64 

•8 

1 

9 

7 

24 

66 

15 

171 

983 

81 

17  . 

61 

440 

7 

112 

2 

68 

I 

15 

3 

87 

26 

146 

28 

339 

2 

72 

5 

8 

1 

1 

65 

14 

120 

8 

38 

539 

353  j 

2,296 

11 

1, 013 

4 

10 

1 

20 

19 

0  1 

326 

2 

452 

43 

17  i 

39 

22 

83  , 

90 

215  ; 

'  4 

250 

38 

86 

5 

4 

6 

4 

|  15 

142 

1 

19 

14 

14 

97 

1 

44 

326 

10 

783 

42 

2 

1 

7 

7 

8 

33 

40 

14 

21,442 

12 

417 

4 

95 

12 

1 

11 

1 

129 

1 

1 

2 

30 

5 

103 

1 

13 

21 

16 

1 

9  « 

5 

9 

2 

5 

13 

2 

159 

1 

2 

22 

3 

11 

1 

9 

43,995 

4, 116 

7,298 

286 

3,160 

Scotland. 

*1 

1 

, 

Switzerland. 

696 

157 

155 

27 

.138 

3,670 

470 

1,405 

182  ; 

1, 714  , 

2,546 

12 

42 

9 

275 

200 

1 

8 

34 

189 

78 

31 

13 

43L 

35 

37 

1 

62 

10, 510 

20 

6,470 

5,748 

2,093 

13 

329 

329 

3, 813 

2,895 

13 

1, 465 

4 

2, 519 

377 

3 

122 

3 

260 

1,  111 

22 

43 

•1 

753 

1, 051 

1,806 

193 

145 

878 

759 

27 

74 

13 

1,583 

17 

48 

9 

177 

6,855 

145 

685 

69 

335 

5,705 

11 

366 

9 

1,269 

1,079 

2 

3,178 

2 

1,035 

385 

49 

21 

138 

2,021 

52 

239 

49 

4,585 

741 

15 

20 

12 

3, 556 

36 

88 

4 

1,144 

27, 641 

809  * 

1,678 

48 

6,166 

637 

4 

9 

10 

0,535 

38 

117 

209 

11,078 

217 

5 

56 

1 

71  t 

10,137  | 

147 

448 

3 

4,404 

1,517 

8 

33 

1 

37 

502 

34 

38 

33 

577 

4 

32  | 

e 

566 

524  | 

59 

153 

2 

453  ! 

1,078 

2 

1  ] 

4 

1,  386 

27 

57 

4 

267  ‘ 

6,902 

27 

C73  1 

10 

4,722 

120 

23 

1 

27 

23 

1 

258 

57 

16 

3 

97 

283 

70 

2 

228 

98 

6 

41 

10 

49 

3 

27 

1,228 

j  24 

196 

19 

78 

192 

1  3  I 

S3 

34 

108,518 

|  4, 244 

18,625 

1,159 

53,327 

RECAPITULATION 


628 


NATIVITIES  OP  FREE  POPULATION. 


FOREIGN  BORN— Coiititraed. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

>• 

| 

West  Indies, 

M 

t 

f 

B 

.3 

6 

Total  in  the  State 
foreign  born. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  free  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  State. 

Born  in  the 

State  or 
Territory. 

& 

|1 

g  jo  M 
a 

d 

S 

0 

3 

l 

41 

11 

4 

12, 352 

320,  026 

196,089 

12,35*2 

9 

643 

529,121 

1 

3,741 

124, 043 

190,835 

3,741 

6 

730 

324,335 

2 

2,250 

138 

13” 

304 

1, 262 

181 

146,528 

77,707 

.  154,307 

146,528 

89 

1,363 

379,094 

3 

44 

53 

7 

20/ 

176 

7 

80,696 

323,772 

55,073 

SO,  696 

24 

582 

160,117 

4 

-  9, 1C5 

84,809 

16, 179 

9,105 

4 

201 

110,418 

5 

3,309 

35,602 

38,549 

3,30f» 

6 

1, 213 

78,679 

ft 

11,  C71 

475,496 

107,604 

11,671 

13 

304 

595, 088 

7 

23 

4 

i 

155 

1, 528 

*  396 

334,  C43 

700,995 

676,250 

324,043 

178 

3, 955 

1,711,951 

8 

0 

4 

22 

226 

155 

118,184 

774,721 

455, 719 

118,184 

94 

1,710 

1,350,428 

9 

10 

2 

CO 

913 

1 

106,081 

101, 148 

376,  0S1 

106,081 

105 

1,493 

674, 913 

10 

1 

2 

1 

12 

1G3 

12,091 

10,997 

82,502 

12, 091 

12 

942 

107,204 

11 

7 

3 

34 

420 

S 

59,799 

721, 570 

148,  232 

59,799 

55 

545 

930,201 

32 

81, 029 

214,294 

73,722 

81,029 

24 

7,207 

376,276 

13 

19 

10 

4 

107 

SB 

20 

37, 453 

5G0.030 

30,630 

37,453 

23 

137 

628,279 

14 

33 

1 

1 

170 

701 

1 

77,530 

■  481,061 

40,  091 

77,536 

36 

533 

599,860 

15 

1G8 

65 

16 

326 

320 

97 

.  2G0, 114 

805,546  . 

103,637 

200,114 

103 

1,060 

1,  231,066 

16 

6 

149, 092 

294,828 

303,1582 

149, 092 

79 

1,532 

749,113 

17 

58,728 

34,305 

76, 803 

58,728 

49 

78 

172, 0211 

18 

i 

QO 

8,553 

195,800 

145,239 

8,553 

8 

5, 0G3 

354,674 

ID 

21 

o 

3  1 

137 

!  303  ; 

23 

1G0, 511 

475,216 

428,222 

100,541 

132 

a,  oio 

1,067,081 

‘  20 

11 

18  j 

!  1  ' 

14 

| 

i  14 

4 

20, 938 

250,939 

48,032 

20, 933 

11 

110 

320,073 

21 

39 

1  ' 

i  6  i 

278 

1  371 

5 

122, 790 

469,015 

70,385  ; 

IB,  790 

65 

761 

072, 017 

22 

312 

36  ! 

!  39  j 

1, 957 

7, 998 

99 

993,  G40 

2,602,460 

275,164  : 

993,640 

373 

4,096 

3,880,735 

23 

4 

| 

3  I 

20 

2 

'3,299 

034,290 

23,8-15  ! 

3,299  j 

7 

102  | 

661, 563 

24 

33 

i  ! 

102 

'  8,365 

42 

3*28,254 

1,529,560 

470, 966  ; 

323,254  | 

291 

4,440  | 

2,339,511 

25 

13 

56  | 

; 

6  j 

33 

3  j 

5,122  | 

16,564  j 

30,474 

5,122  ; 

10 

295  j 

52,465  j 

i 

26 

78 

4 ! 

8  | 

709  ; 

13,101 

134  j 

439,505  | 

2,280,004  j 

193,022  j 

430,505  ; 

237 

2,427  ' 

2,906,215  ; 

27 

23 

73  j 

19 

i 

2  i 

37,394 

109,965  ! 

27,161  i 

37,394  | 

11 

86 

174,020  1 

23 

7 

93  i 

11 

! 

9,986  | 

276,868  ! 

14,366  | 

9,986  j 

10 

72 

301,303  1 

29 

9 

1  ! 

1 

29  j 

86 

•  2  j 

22,226  | 

660,539  j 

151,399  j 

21,226  ! 

13 

855 

834,082  j 

30 

6 

2  ! 

3 

49  ‘ 

48 

43,422 

153,043  j 

224,345  ! 

43,422  j 

217 

592  | 

421, 649  : 

31 

2 

i 

7  j 

384 

32,743 

239,067  i 

43, 1GD  i 

32,713  I 

7 

92 

315,098  j 

32 

10 

1 

76  ! 

584 

i 

35,058 

1,001,710  ; 

68,341  i 

35, 058 

33 

311 

J,  105, 453  | 

33 

13 

i 

t 

1 

53  ! 

6,454 

5  1 

276,927 

247,177  I 

250,410  i 

276,927  ! 

189 

1, 178 

775,881  S 

34 

1 

2 

| 

<*  | 

38 

2, 666 

107  * 

31,206  j 

2,666  ; 

1 

297 

34,277  j 

35 

. j 

1, 774  ! 

1,586  j 

1,477 

1,774  ; 

4,837 

36 

24 

i 

1  i 

a  i 

24  j 

28 

12,484 

34,005  ! 

25,079  j 

12,484  ; 

15 

312 

71,895 

37 

3  1 

1°8 

i 

6,351 

3,463 

18,973 

6,351  ; 

5 

34 

23,826 

33 

29  . 

-  3  ; 

21 

10  | 

2,064* 

177-  : 

4,546  j 

2,064  1 

5 

65  j 

6,857 

39 

8 

X  j 

i 

S  ! 

1 

6,723  ! 

8-4,487  j 

2,155  ] 

6,723  | 

1 

150  | 

93,516 

40 

. . i 

945 

12,734  j 

15,963 

11,  470  j 

12,754  i 

8 

44  j 

40,244 

41 

6 

20  [ 

I 

5  | 

il 

10  l 

3,141  | 

2,040  j 

6,374  j 

3, 144  : 

4 

32 

11, 594 

J  42 

.  3, 263  j 

435  j 

128 

i 

7,353  | 

45,763  j 

1,366  | 

4,136,175  I 

17,527,069  j 

5,774,434  j 

4,136,175  | 

2,618 

49,265 

27,489,561 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  AGES  OF  THE  DEAF'AND  DUMB  IN  THE  UNITED. STATES. 


WHITE. 


IUTOltlES. 

Under  1. 

'  I 

line 

uni 

5  and 
under  10 

10  and 
under  15. 

15  and 
under  20. 

20  and 
under  30 

30  ami 
under  40 

40  and 
under  50 

50  and 
under  60 

|  60  and 
.under  70 

70  and 
undergo 

|  80  and 
•under  90 

I  90  and 
und’rlOO 

Above 

100. 

Age  un¬ 
known. 

|  Total. 

t 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

|  F. 

ar. 

6- 

ar. 

|  F. 

j  M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1  F. 

t 

& 

< 

6 

3 

12 

11 

1C 

18 

22 

14 

r 

o 

!  ; 

~ 

i 

Arkansas . 

1 

3 

10 

9 

JO 

G 

11 

18 

14 

11 

2 

4 

i 

* 

1 

61 

California . 

1 

n 

3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

9 

nc 

Connecticut . 

3 

1 

12 

11 

62 

42 

GO 

54 

35 

17 

19 

14 

12 

7 

11 

11 

r 

ICG 

M 

Delaware . . . 

1 

2 

2 

n 

o 

3 

2 

2 

10 

5 

7 

2 

4 

3 

31 

393 

Florida  . . , .  ...... 

1 

o 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

54 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

1 

1 

7 

14 

10 

23 

50 

17 

40 

20 

91 

20 

92 

18 

62 

24 

62 

30 

52 

20 

35 

1G 

37 

12 

25 

10 

12 

13 

7 

7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

i 

2 

1 

2 

iso!  14 d 

304 

Indiana . 

I 

1 

9 

9 

44 

45 

58 

■ID 

59 

39 

69 

47 

40 

21 

25 

24 

15 

20 

9 

1 

~ 

~ 

593 

Ioivn . . . . 

5 

20 

25 

23 

24 

39 

18 

15 

36 

26 

11 

7 

13 

3 

G 

1 

Kansas ... . 

,  1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

5 

3 

6 

J 

1 

1 

13 

10 

27 

38 

40 

25 

7 

V'’ 

t 

n^j 

Louisiana .... .... 

8 

13 

33 

27 

21 

26 

19 

14 

10 

2 

3 

l 

1 

102 

0G 

198 

Maine . .. . 

Maryland . . . 

3 

3 

7 

3 

13 

11 

10 

10 

23 

20 

10 

10 

13 

12 

33 

21 

23 

12 

26 

10 

22 

14 

32 

11 

18 

15 

11 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Iflflj  131[ 

297 

Massachusetts  .... 

8 

G 

30 

18 

29 

21 

17 

40 

34 

•10 

26 

28 

33 

•i 

13 

4 

n 

op 

ISO- 

lsoj 

422 

274 

Michigan ......... 

2 

3 

18 

1G 

28 

24 

27 

27 

23 

24 

19 

H 

16 

10 

10 

7 

i 

151 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . | 

2 

4 

3 

6 

1 

G 

■  3 

20 

17 

1 

19 

1 

10 

G 

21 

5 

13 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

.... 

1 

18 

92 

2  >6 

03 

IS] 

GO 

1D4 

33 

152 

450 

163 

Missouri . ; 

7 

G 

•18 

27 

*14 

38 

48 

51 

50 

39 

24 

15 

2 

10 

... 

New  Hampshire  .. 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

19 

15 

12 

12 

12 

16 

2 

g 

2 

1 

New  Jersey . 

6 

2 

8 

11 

in  | 

14 

8  ; 

;  o  | 

1G 

26 

16 

12 

20 

|  14 

12 

9  1 

3 

2 : 

1 

i 

109 

98j 

207 

New  York . 

21 

21 

107 

67 

151)  | 
34  ! 

115 

17 

156  ; 
24  | 

i36 ; 
14  ; 

142 

51 

North  Cavoliua.  . 

11 

28 

15 

36 

28 

21 

10 

13 

10 

13  ! 

8 

fi 

^  ; 

3q 

2 

3  i 

1 

209 

145! 

1,537 

354 

Ohio . 

1C 

13 

G4 

48 

93  | 

70 

1 

88  : 

8G  ; 

1  1 

109 

1 

86 

2 

G3 

40 

44 

28 

35 

“J 

11 

;  12 

1  • 

Ti 

r 

Oregon . 

*  1 

4 

3  I 

2  i 

....j 

5 

7 

11] 

,lT 

4! 

15 

Pennsylvania .... 
Jihnde  Island . 

!  i 

|  1 

... 

33 

1 

21  1 

1 

80 

4 

80 

133  : 

4  i 

118 

139 

3  i 

1(T 

109 

4 

102 

i  s 

93 

6 

68 

5 

85 

1 

42 

3 

40 

;  4 

3l| 

21 

2 

20 

3 

"l\ 

3 

3  j 

1 

1 

3 

1 

742| 

594| 
24? 
65 
173  j 

1, 336 

55 

142 

361 

•South  Carolina .  . . 

1 

5 

7 

10 

8  1 

4 

17  : 

;  s ; 

1-1 

13 

6 

13 

10 

G 

4 

2 

3 

~  j 

1 

66 

Tennessee . 

i  1 

12 

3 

28  ; 

29 

30 

29 

21 

|  25  t 

33 

33 

21 

20 

20 

10 

7 

8  | 

5 

1 

3 

l  : 

Texas.. . j 

.... 

2 

o 

11 

9 

21 

12 

23  ! 

!  7  | 

20 

19 

1 

10 

3  j 

Vermont  — . 1 

j 

..... 

1 

3 

!  4  ; 

7 

3 

8 

10 

8 

17 

7 

4 

15 

15 

15  | 

5 

5 

6 

3  ; 

i 

74 

T 

70 

144 

Virginia . j 

Wisconsin . ! 

i  j 

12 

15 

6 

35 

30 

43 

60 

1  40 

45 

29 

77  j 
29  | 

54 

25 

82 

3G 

46 

14 

43 

1G 

36 

12 

21 

9 

24 

7 

22 

6 

21  1 

11 

8 

3 

5 

4 

I 

G  j 

I 

3 

....j 

371 

303| 

m 

G7C 

312 

40 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  f 

1 

1 

3 

G 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1  | 

1 

1 

! 

'■"j 

Nebraska . i 

I 

1 

1  * 

1  j 

3 

1 

1 

1 

’*“! 

! 

■ 

’"'■j 

New  Mexico . 1 

1 

1 

2  ! 

4 

1  j 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

1  j 

3  ; 

’  *  *  ’ 

ft 

3  j 

~iT 

Ti 

— ! 

IS 

17  j 

35 

Utah . !.... 

1 

1 

3 

"  -  ‘  j 

' 

l 

1  i 

...j 

"Tv- 

3 

1 

_ 

_ _ H 

__ 

— 

*\ 

.j 

aau  ! 

766 

L4l58 

• 

G  i 

11  i 

*7 

i4  :i 

r 

' 

i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

u,j 

J 

101, 

li  1 ! 

?L  | 

tl<  ! 

"  1 

1 

lUOOp” 

>2501. 

FREE  BLACK. 


Totnl. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEAF.  AND  DUMB. 
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NATIVE  BONN,  -WHITE. 


STATES  AND  TERRI¬ 
TORIES. 

3 

8 

l 

!  * 

1 

i  s 
j  3 

! 

! 

i 

j 

; 

5 

a 

l 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

£ 

1 

w 

g 

U.  |] 

■’’.j  M. 

F 

m.  r 

"j  M' 

C\|  M.  j]?  |  M.  | 

F.jjtL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

1  M. 

F. 

M. 

P.  M. 

1 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  jl 

7.  M 

F 

i  1 

| M’  |F* 

Alabama . . . 

71 

j 

| 

!  1 

j 

|  or 

! 

~T 

Arkansas . . 

s' 

l!  3121 

1 

i  j 

| 

i 

! 

California . . . 

J  I 

7 

3!  1 

!  1 

j 

t 

j 

r 

V 

Connecticut . . 

I 

i 

j  10lW..  J 

i 

i 

49 

4f 

i 

Delaware . . 

i 

i  1 

1  | 

1  1 

ill 

.  30  22 .... 

i 

! 

I  | 

Florida . 

! 

1 

i  ! 

! 

|  ! 

! 

I 

1  | 

Georgia . . . . . 

j 

aL-Jj 

i  1 

! 

!  i 

“! 

114 

... 

j 

1 

i 

Illinois . 

•• 

j  i 

! 

o 

i 

! 

Indiana . . 

•  1 

3 

.... 

i  ‘ 

1 

i 

.... 

i 

5 

Iowa. . . 

i  i 

1' . 

| 

1 

215 

j 

ni 

Kansas . 

1 

.L.L 

.  1 

1 

! 

J 

Kentucky . . . . . . 

2 

! 

| 

j 

| 

258 

i 

Louisiana . 

1 

L..L 

| 

| 

| 

.... 

. 

928 

.... 

...... 

_ 

! 

1 

j 

| 

" 

1 

Maryland . 

i  i 

l 

| 

i 

■™ 

| 

82 

C9 

1 

Massachusetts . . 

j  ! 

1 

8 

LI 

j 

i 

I  9 

186 

135 

1 

Michigan. . . . 

i  > 

| 

I  1 

! 

1 

i 

i 

666 

,! 

Minnesota . . 

1  * 

! 

j  i  I 

I 

Mississippi . 

8 

|  j 

i 

; 

j 

1 

5239 

i 

Missouri . . 

2 

l(  3 

1 

j _ 1 

IJ 

10 

;  7 

j""" 
!  8 

0 

"7 

1  24 

rj 

V‘" 

g 

1! : 
1 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

i 

1  l 

i 

0 

j  ; 

New  Jersey . 

1  i 

1 

.l..j 

j. 

.L. 

j;;;; 

*  *  V 

,  : 

jj 

r 

~*r 

New  York . . 

iL... 

A 

12 

0....L 

1 

] 

1 

J 

10 

1!.. 

North  Carolina  . . . . 

1. 

...J. 

...  i 

lj 

| 

Ohio.. . 

4...I. 

.... 

1 

I  ^ 

2 

3 

1 

6 

i 

Oregon . . . 

2 

1 

Pennsylvania . 

77 

2 

"  17 

11 

! 

Rhode  Island. . . 

9 

I 

South  Carolina  . . .  - . 

1  i 

.  ! 

...J 

1 

Tennessee . . . . 

o 

L 

4 

i 

Texas . 

s 

1  4 

1 

i 

3 

7 

'"J 

] 

j 

8 

J 

o 

j 

J.. 

Vermont . 

1 

|  j 

1 

Virginia . ! 

1  i 

1 

.... 

i  i 

"'T' 

Wisconsin . ! 

!  i 

1 

j 

1 

L 

j  ; 

District  of  Columbia . ! 

!  i 

1 

3 

g 

j 

Nebraska  Territory . ! 

i 

| 

Now  Mexico  Territory . ‘ 

i 

t 

j 

Utah  Territory . ! 

! 

1 

j 

! 

!  1 

1 

j  ■ 

! 

i 

1  i 

1 . 

i 

. 

.... 

H; 

i 

1  i  ! 

| 

Total......' . | 

957 

1  ■  1 
4126 

r 

8'  3 

131 9( 

i 

31 3s 

!  i 

3  176 

141 

22-1 

171 

263 

219; 

330! 

314 

r 

97  a 

3  198 

4 

12oj 

IO2! 

27oj 

218- 

l 

7463 

4 

1 

S8«! 

.  I 

i 

i 

|  | 

j 

|  j 

i 

I 

J 

j  1 

i  1 

'"'1  ' 

i 

f*‘*j 

1 

1 

l 

i  i 

— i- 

....( 

"*T 

1 

_ |J 

Aggregate  . . . . ^ 

... !  ! 

j 

i 

i  j 

!' 

i 

1  1 

:  f 

I 

j 

r 

j 

! 

1. 

1  VI 

1 

j _ 

"~T 

...... 

_ i 

I  1 

1 

ui 

'IT 

_ 

1  1 
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NATIVE  BOEN,  WHITE. 


628  STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  NATIVITIES  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


J-OIiEIGN  BORN, WHITE. 


STATES  AND  TERRITO¬ 
RIES. 

i 

1 

j 

i 

f 

| 

\ 

HESSE. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

IE 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

l  F’ 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

|  P. 

M. 

P. 

Y~ 

! 

r 

. 

1 

1 

0 

10 

2 

1 

n 

Kansas  . . 

1 

*3 

i 

1 

s 

i 

1 

1 

1 

0 

! 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

Mississippi . . 

i 

1 

1 

Missouri . . . 

j 

|  1 

2 ; 

1 

2 

1.... 

o 

r;- 

10 

.... 

New  Hampshire. _ _ . _ 

r" 

2 

I 

1  ^ 

| 

New  Jersey . . 

2 

r; 

1  4  ' 

3 

o 

..  -  J 

New  York . . 

t 

2 

7 

4 

2 

4 

23 

13 

ni 

17 

18 

18 

20 

1 

Z) 

North  Carolina . 

L__ 

1 

*1 

'4 

Ohio . . . 

8 

5  . 

3 

3 

3 

|  3 

1 

Pennsylvania . 

....j 

3 

2 

1 

l 

1  : 

!.... 

8  1 

19 

*  9 

Rhode  Island . 

j 

1  : 

1 

South  Carolina. . . . . 

t 

1 

Tennessee . 

™l 

Texas . c . 

! 

Vermont . . 

] 

i 

4  | 

2 

Virginia . 

j . 

! 

Wisconsin . 

1 

I . 

1  3 

1 

2 

io ! 

1 

District  of  Columbia  ...» . 

Nebraska  Territory . 

| 

I 

New  Mexico  Territory . 

...J 

i 

Utah  Territory . . 

...j 

2 

! 

i 

Washington  Terxitoiy . 

1 

. .1. 

| 

_ [ 

..... 

_ i 

i 

"  j 

| 

Aggregate . . , . . 

H 

1  | 

3  j 

8 1 

1 

30 

13 

16 

13 

69 

39 

3 

... 

i 

85 

f 

53  | 

is  | 

14 

107 

88  | 

5  | 

16 

1  j 

t| 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  NATIVITIES  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


FREE  BLACK. 


STATES. 

Conn. 

Del. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Ken’y. 

Maryl’d. 

Mass. 

Miss. 

N.  J. 

N. 

Y. 

Ohio. 

Pa. 

R,  I. 

S.O. 

Tenn. 

D.C. 

Total. 

i 

3 

ft 

1 

•a 

1 

ft 

1 

1 

ft 

1 

ft 

H 

d 

55 

l 

ft 

d 

s 

Female. 

i 

ft 

© 

1 

Female. 

| 

j 

1 

d 

I 

'l 

S 

ft 

4 

J 

| 

6 

1 

a 

Female. 

S3 

|j| 

ftj 

5 

= 

a  £ 

d  1 

1 

! 

i 

j 

! 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

7 

i  4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

19 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

13 

2 

H 

11 

1 

35 

1 

Illinois . 

I 

1 

r 

2 

..... 

■ 

i 

1 

: 

" 

T* 

11 

8 

11 

1 

i 

.... 

T“ 

1 

1 

V" 

i 

1 

T 

1 

1 

T“ 

New  Jersey  .. - 

3 

1 

1 

"1**1 

3 

7 

1 

8 

6 

1 

l 

1 

8 

1 

1 

New  York. ... _ ' 

i 

7 

4 

.... 

' 

North  Carolina. . . .  ■ 

.... 

: 

1 

j  1 

Ollio . ! 

i 

1 

1 

2 

i! 

T* 

.L 

Pennsylvania . * 

i 

*6 

a; 

i 

Rhode  Island . 1 

*"*" 

.... 

** 

South  Carolina  ..,] 

f 

.... 

1 

1 

f 

Tennessee . 1 

t 

;  1 

1 

Virginia . . . . .  J 

e 

7 

1;  4 

1  1 

'Dirt,  of  Columbia. 

’*  J 

i 

Total . ! 

Foreign  bom. 

! 

1 

1 1 

T 

2 

4  I  11 

11 

2 

1  j 

3 

3 

7 

i  4  ' 

3 

1 

2  j.. 

G 

6’ 

1 

3 

1 

;  i 

1 

13 

11 

I'4 

5  G 

3 

47 

3 

103 

6 

Aggregate...*.  J 

1 

r 

TT 

"j 

!  ! 

n 

i""i 

i 

i 

i 

......... 

...1. 

i 

_ 

.... 

" 

•-I 

n 

J 

Jj  59 

|  50 

_ 

109 

EEEE  MULATTO. 


STATES. 

Cal. 

Georgia 

Kent'y. 

|,0 

■Mary I’d. 
.1 

1 

:  Mass. 

Mich. 

Mis 

ouri 

P 

H. 

N. 

Y. 

N.  C. 

Ohio. 

Penn. 

s. 

c. 

Ta. 

Not  st'd 

Total. 

Kj  r-i 

<  4 

1 

*3 

| 

ft 

1 

J 

4  | 

y- 

J 

|i  A 

1 

ft 

| 

ft 

1 

i 

A 

d 

n 

1 

ft 

*§ 

Female. 

1 

d 

ill 

3  |  b 

3 

4 

a 

ft 

1 

*3 

| 

ft 

i 

•i 

a 

ft 

| 

l 

1 

ft 

3 

ft 

i  i 

1 

| 

-1 

California . . . 

1 

I 

.... 

! 

" 

l  1 

i ' 

1  j 

i  i 

| 

I 

| 

.... 

i 

.  3 

!  | 

' 

;!  • 

Massachusetts .... 

i 

... 

l 

i 

.... 

.... 

3  M 

New  Jersey . 

i 

LJ 

!  i 

. 

...  J 

1  1 

New  York . . . . 

! 

1 

i  | 

•i  ■  1 

North  Carolina. . . .  | 

f 

2  j 

.... 

4 

(i  M 

Ohio . j 

T"'i 

r; 

! 

!  i 

.... 

i  i 

" 

1 

3  1| 

Pennsylvania . 1 

i 

1  i 

i 

•— i 

3  1 

I 

;;i 

3 

4 

7  i 

j 

Virginia . ! 

i 

rv 

n 

”i 

i...  1 

4  | 

...J 

[j 

’ 

41 

4  A 

Wisconsin. . ' 

! 

.... 

..  J 

1  | 

1 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  j 

! 

i 

! 

....j 

! 

...  J 

”'i 

1  1 

1  % 

! 

i”"! 

1 

.... 

'*’*1 

I  ■  1 

*’**! 

_ i 

j 

_ 1 

Total . ' 

Foreign  horn 

44- 

1 

1  |  2 

8- 

1  a| 

• 

-!  ‘ 

i ! 

1 

2 

2 

1  |  3  j  5  j  1 

i 

3 

5I 

l\ 

..... 

1 

s| 

l 

21 

26  | 
1 

M 

47  "1 

i  m 

! 

i 

"'I 

i 

1  i 

1 

zj. 

i  i  ! 

_ i 

—  J 

A  cere  cate .  . 

! 

! 

i 

...L 

i  1 

...J 

21 

27  | 

48  "M 

;  I  1  1  i 

"  "" 

]  j 

" 

i 

I 
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WHITE. 


STATES  AND  TER- 

Under  I. 

1  and 
under  5. 

5  and 
under  10. 

10  and 
under  15. 

15  ana 
under  20. 

20  and 
under  30, 

30  nml 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  50. 

50  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  70. 

70  and  80  and 
under  60.  junderOO. 

90  and 
und’rlOO 

Above 

100. 

Age  un¬ 
known. 

Total. 

1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

3VL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1C. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

ii. 

p. 

M. 

p. 

< 

G 

6 

11 

8 

12 

8 

11 

10 

18 

17 

4 

3 

4 

ISO 

78 

198 

18 

10 

6 

8 

8 

3 

6 

6 

2 

2 

1 

72 

45 

117 

3 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

2 

1 

45 

18 

63 

3 

3 

10 

6 

16 

12 

7 

1 

1 

100 

55 

166 

1 

.... 

i 

20 

12 

8 

32 

1 

7 

15 

2 

10 

3 

10 

6 

10 

27 

14 

26 

20 

14 

13 

20 

15 

1 

144 

141 

285 

4 

294 

181 

475 

33 

28 

21 

50 

11 

17 

36 

14 

25 

25 

14 

26 

14 

.... 

311 

„ 

522 

6 

6 

12 

10 

.... 

115 

70 

191 

^ . . 

7 

3 

10 

in 

nn 

18 

1 

r 

_ 

516 

j. 

9 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

68 

31 

103 

3 

6 

19 

8 

13 

0 

2 

1 

137 

01 

231 

r 

9 

15 

11 

10 

r 

112 

84 

■  196 

; 

9 

xj 

28 

49 

24 

43 

30 

48 

13 

31 

291 

201 

492 

2 

9 

14 

10 

21 

13 

21 

5 

15 

1 

1 

145 

106 

251 

a 

1 

14,  9 

23 

G 

7 

11 

27 

10 

23 

6 

10 

0 

84'  63 

147 

22 

G 

1 

1 

1 

ib 

155 

1  330 

Xew  Ilarappliiro  . . ! 

2 

11 

12 

1 

G3  71 

j  in 

x 

3 

3 

1G 

8 

17 

3 

15 

144 

!0 

63 

17 

14 

14 

14 

8 

3 

1 

1 

106  81 

J  187. 

New  York . 1 

2 

1 

17 

10 

9 

40 

12 

21 

37 

8 

19 

56 

7 

43 

41 

10 

25 

80 

73 

6 

45 

110 

18 

60 

81 

11 

63 

110 

18 

54 

52 

142 

65 

19 

29 

147 

74 

104  1 

87 

57 

54 

16 

11 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1042'  655 

i;  1,697 

North  Carolina. . .  J 

Ohio . 

3 

1 

10 

7 

5 

42 

13 

31 

18 

57 

1 

19 

53 

22 

32 

30 

7! 

35  j 

34 

19 

59 

32 

48 

15 

37 

01 

20 

4 

6 

6 

12 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

176;  1% 

515  365 

!  372 

880 

Qwgnn  t 

[ 

2 

:  9 

IJennBjivimiii . 

UKodo  Tslmvl 

a 

3 

13 

16 

23 

20 

33 

26 

28 

30 

68 

45 

P 

35 

104 

28 

92 

6 

47 

3 

99  ; 

3 

66 

5 

81 

4 

76 

3 

45 

3 

50 

4 

8 

11 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

i 

G78'457 

47  3-1 

j  1, 135 
81 

9 

33 

14 

1  10 
20 

14 

5 

11  | 

12 

14 

6 

0 

3 

2 

1  | 

eo,  8i 

|  161 

Tennessee . . 

1 

3 

4 

6 

4  i 

G 

0  ! 

13 

10 

18 

2 

18 

4 

29 

9 

10 

18 

4 

27  ! 
10  1 

11 

4 

11 

23 

7 

27 

12 

31 

2 

36 

10 

19 

15 

1 

23 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1  , 

2 

241  191 

80;  39 

!  433 

1  119 

Vermont  . . . 

1 

1 

4 

3 

I 

3  I 

3 

1  5 

3  : 

19 

3 

13 

u 

17 

7 

17 

13 

1°  ; 

10 

3 

3 

107  68 

:  1C5 

Virginia . . 

1 

g 

|7 

17 

10  1 

18 

12 

13 

16 

36 

18 

31 

" 

35 

16 

17  ! 

26 

24 

16 

20 

30  . 

17 

39 

r 

10 

39 

23 

s 

21 

8 

8 

1  j 

1 

2 

2 

277  243 

520 

o 

4 

3 

| 

130  81 

230 

jji»t .  of  Columbia . 

3 

1 

i 

5 

9 

8 

* 

8 

4 

1 

1 

i 

1 

[J 

17  12 

20 

Nebraska  - ....... 

.... 

...J 

I 

f“ 

.... 

i  i 

3 

New 

12 

10 

l 

10 

4 

13 

8 

8 

8 

6 

7 

3 

90  52 

117 

Utah . 

1 

3 

1  | 

3 

2 

1 

2 

I 

1 18  j 

3 

1  8 
.... 

10 

17 

Washington _ 

1 

1 

...j 

P 

i 

2 

i 

i 

l 

ill 

_ 

_ 

_ 

! _ 

Total . 

j  16  . 

12 

141 

94 

264 

236 

355 

_ 

428 

394 

768 

505 

727 

381 

835 

367 

749 

478 

793 

579 

672 

584 

381 

387 

!  07 

107 

19 

22 

12 

0 

6257  4472  10, 729 
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— 
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__ 
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SLATE. 
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STATES. 

' 

Ala, 

Conn. 

Del.  Ga.  K; 

'.j  La. 

Me. 

11a. 

Hass. 

Mo. 

N.J. 

N.  Y. 

S.C. 

Ohio. 

Pa 

jli.  L 

s.  c. 

Tenn. 

Yu. 

D.  C, 

Not  st*d. 

Total. 

< 

‘J 

1 

1 

1 

| 

ill 

a 

|U  ! 

-.Hum.ia 

u- 

| 

4 

s 

Ji 

1 

1 

& 

1 

-5 

1 

U 

£ 

i 

£ 

!§  ft;3  ft 

* 

1 

1 

& 

S  S 

2 

S 

3 

1 

j 

73 

S 

£ 

I 

~ 

r. 

■ 

| 

■  v 

’  V 

. 

1 

..... 

1 

j 

| 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

•i 

4 

30 

3 

1 

11  i 

G 

9 

1 

1 

1 

12 

3 

8 

10 

10 

1 

3 

11 

1 

CO 

1 

4 

21 

'  9 
35 

30 

3 

4 

4 

32 

31 

AvlrnTiona 

1" 

3 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

! 

3.. 

i  ! 

!  : 

i 

! 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

24 

4 

” 

} 

..j.. 

i; 

.J 

“h 

.... 

! 

| 

1 

1.. 

1 

1" 

1 

v 

'TV 

1 

"i" 

r.. 

.  i 

1 

.... 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3  2 

i  i 

1 

8 

3 

: 

1 

1 

Massachusetts .... 

! 

'T' 

..L 

x 

*T 

;; 

1 

1 

1 

4 

‘v 

■V 

...  1 

..... 

"I" 

”i" 

'V 

1 

”’T*~ 

i 

1 

Missouri _ - 

..  1 

1  1  ! 
..  i ..! 

..  JJ 

V 

1 .. 

10 
!  30 

!  3 

1 10 

|  27  ' 

3 ; 

!  3 
|  20 

8 

New  Jersey. ...... 

i 

10 

i 

Now  York . 1 

1!  1 

..L 

ll. 

3 

31 

20 

3 

I 

1 

6 

1 

S 

..1 1 

North  Carolina. . . .  i 

V 

Ohio . . . 

1 

Z 

7’.  J 

c!  4 
3  1 

Pennsylvania. .... 

1 

l 

"  " 

Rhode  Island . ! 

**  ’V’ 
1.. 
T’i  * 

•ri" 

**!“,*■ 

;;r 

j’* 

"j" 

j 

1 

South  Carolina ... 

J._ 

!  . 

! 

"i” 

"i” 

1 

3 

1 

Tennesspo . 

1 

j 

1 

.  J  1 

2012 

4  .. 

1 

Virginia _ _ 

”1 

Diet,  of  Columbia. 

.  J 

■ 

“| 

"fl 

2  -i,  3 

!**” 

Total...... .... 

1 

3  -1 

3  2  3; 

jj„j 

1  ..! 

3436 

..V.H.! 

L2 13 

.... 

33 

20  1 

7 

0 

1  | 

■T 

7  2 

"Ij 

42 

2 

39  25, 

2  4  4 1 1  j  3 

170 

6 

141 

!  6 

317 

12 

Foreign  born ... 

Aggregate . 

t 

L.J 

*VF 

~ 

-■18 

•t-i- 

.... . 

147 

15) 
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— 

Ala. :  Conn,  j  Ga.  j  111.  j  Ind. 

Ky. 

La.  j  Mo. 

Md. 

Mass. 

Mo. 

:  X.  H, 

X.  J. 

Jf.Y.  |i 

T.C. 

Ohio. 

Pa.  It 

.  I. 

s.  c. 

Teiin, 

Va. 

D.C. 

Total. 

j 

_  j£ 

I 

1  (MM 

ill! 

k 

3!S 

1 

1 

a 

ft 

•o|ur,[ 

A 

3 

•3 

a 

Female. 

4 

3 

4 

s 

& 

1 

*3  i  a  i"^ 

a 

.. 

4 

1 

fS 

1 

L 

1 

4 

4 

£ 

4  ji 
a  ;£ 

d 

S 

I 

& 

..  1 

1 

]  | 
t  i 

..  .....  ..j.. 
..  1-.  1:.. 

1 

”i” 

J 

J 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

I 

10 

21 

4 

12 

1 

5 

1 

.  7 

Connecticut  ...... 

Indiana . 

! 

1 

: 

! 

!  0 

1 

1 

! 

.... 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

l!.. 

! 

1 

3 

-■Hfi-I- 

ALL 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

!  .4 

!  1 

3 

i  4 

"i-frf 

i 

Maryland . 

Michigan . 

Missouri . 

.1..: 

Mi' 

. 

' 

. : 

r 

1 

1 

j  |  |  ^  j  ‘i  ^  ■ 

"i" 

I  I 

*' 

iL. 

; 

New  Hampshire . . 
New  York . 

North  Carolina.... 

Ohio . 

1" 

)'i 

1 

i 

;; 

.. 

;; 

..  r: 

1 

1 

3 

"af 

J 

1 

7 

4 

8 

■ 

"i" 

'  j  . 
..... 

i 

.... 

1 

•J 

4'. 

Pennsylvania - 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina  . . . 

Touuosboo . 

Virginia . 

Dlst.  of  Columbia. 

Total . 

Foreign  born  ... 

Aggregate . 

1 

1 

J  J  |  !-•.  •: 

.  ij 

.. 

r 

i  i 

i± 

...j 

:  3 

1 

3 

1 

*1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

..  ij  1  i.. 1  1  ..j  1'  !  si  l!  S'..!..'  V  S  £ 

J. Li.;. 

1  i""i” 

.......... 

1;.... 

1 

1 

1 

4 

V 

j  i' 

Oil 

:  i  ; 

•1 

1 

ej  8 
..... 

2  |  3j  43 

!  41 

1  1 

84 

-F 

(  1 

42  |  86 
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GLASSIFICATION  BY  AGES  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


WHITE. 


STATES  AND 

Under 

1  and 
under  5. 

5  and 
under  10. 

10  and 
under  3  5. 

15  and 
under  20. 

20  and 
under  30. 

30  and  \  40  and  j  50  and 
mi  der  ■ 40.  under  50.  under  60. 

i  i 

GO  and  1  70  and 
under  70.  |u  mler  £0. 

60  and  |  90  and 
under  OO.miul’r  100 

Above 

103. 

Ago  un¬ 
known. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

F. 

M.  I\ 

31. 

r. 

31, 

F. 

31. 

F. 

AT. 

* 

M. 

p- 

p. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

1\ 

H. 

p. 

M. 

P. 

31. 

H 

31. 

P. 

31. 

P. 

1 

8 

12 

11 

29 

17 

14 

32 

13 

10 

. 

. 

! 

144 

79 

223 

Arkansas . 

1 

I 

27 

25 

31 

20 

78 

19 

7 

19 

33 

6 

0 

! 

3G2 

E3 

191 

450 

~ 

3 

32 

SC 

4 

53 

5 

13. 

2 

10 

i  j 

* 

1 

24 

52 

l 

1 

n 

fi 

17 

-G 

12 

1 

„ 

| 

1 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

i 

4 

in 

13 

7 

19 

2 

17 

28 

30 

8 

20 

29 

85 

129 

31 

ICO 

139 

07 

123 

20 

56 

103 

113 

20 

43 

91 

17 

73 

S3 

12 

t 

£5 

SB 

33 

34 

91 

15 

29 

17 

35 

6 

10 

3 

' 

13 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

321 

490 

101 

302 

535 

1GG 

G83 

1,025. 

201 

.... 

8 

10 

7 

T 

1 

15 

3 

11 

10 

9 

63 

13 

67 

45 

50 

23 

24 

9 

12 

1 

1 

9 

319 

.  CGI) 

Louisiana ...... 

Maine . *... 

i 

.... 

2 

r 

3 

3 

25 

78 

,3 

12 

56 

45 

17 

53 

63 

| 

70 

05 

3 

50 

2D 

1 

41 

23 

1 

52 

34 

1 

29 

C 

1 

31 

7 

9 

2 

1 

1 

2 

......... 

1  ;... 

1 

1 

Cl 

355 

G1 

347 

270 

125 

702 

425 

MoAsaclrasettg .  . 

i 

3 

i 

8 

4 

28 

24 

142 

m 

2G3  281 

251 

21 

213 

26 

142 

15 

155 

18 

100 

15 

115 

13 

40 

* 

49 

11 

13 

3 

23 

1 

1 

I!7 

.... 

3 

1 

995 

111 

1,030 

136 

2,085 

247 

1 

ft. 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

-A  w  Hampshire 

1 

13 

5 

14 

1 

15 

1 

6 

21 

c 

4 

41 

110 

? 

ICO 

23 

37 

109 

« 

2(3 

81 

23 

C3 

41 

£0 

53 

CO 

15 

49 

17 

: 

a 

18 

£3 

£0 

7 

‘ 

1 

3 

1 

9 

7‘ 

: 

” 

1 

... 

j"" 

12 

' 

G 

i 

138 

399 

216 

S3 

;  351 

289 

236 

750 

■  503 

Ne’!’.'  Jersey _ 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

r 

80 

591 

63 

270 

i  62 

440 

68  ; 

t 

214 

1  | 

:  G7 

5S0  ; 

58 

1 

j  43 
273 

36  ! 
105  ! 
i! 

1 

j  53 
330 

44 

158  ' 

: 

18 

142 

20 

S7 

.... 

23 

g 

11 

1 

4 

i  207 

30G 

j  573 

a 

i 

;i 

i 

l 

3 

1 

G 

11 ! 
3  | 

8 

'  9 

17 

13 

3 

23 

1C 

C 

24 

G7  . 

14 

34 

63 

,  15 

i  45 

400  ' 
60  | 

223  : 

j 

426  ! 

3D  1 
l 

230  j 

4D7 

GG 

2G2 

221 

34 

:  70 

73 

13 

•31  | 

81 

8 

15 

29  | 

3 

13 

1  3 

Ct 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

f: 

1G 

..... 

1  1 

30 ! 

{1,949 

1  297 

, 

|J,0C9 

15 

2,306 

279  ; 
1,177  j 

j  4, 235 
!  570 

2,273 

S3 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Ilhodo  Island . . . 

1 1 

2  ! 

* 

14 

18 

28 

26 

63 

53  : 

*”1 
256  ! 

11 

334 

291 

n~ 

260  1 
35 

290 

26 

! 

169 : 
31  ! 

2:13 

30 

Tin  i 
1C  j 

133 

33  ; 

8 

50  • 

ii  ; 

10  j 
1  | 

29  1 
! 

1  2 

1 

3 

2  ] 

!  2 ! 

1,323 

137 

1, 392  1 

i 

145  j 

2,711 

262 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 1 

”| 

1 

•1  j 

3 

"*  1 
3  j 

o! 

„! 

•1 

6 

;  i  : 

32 

12 

I  £i 

j  14  | 

33  [ 

|  73  j 

43 

51 

23 

95 

63 

: 

IS 

64 

15 

45 

56 

!  6 
37 

35 ; 

j  39 

1  j 

24  i 

;  17 

20 

16 

1  3  ] 

8  j 

1 

7| 

4 1 

71 

317 

226  j 

2C2 

297 

609 

Texas . 

1  • 

18  i 

0 

0 

;  7  ; 

5  1 

l  ] 

4  j 

..... 

.....  1  ! 

6G 

40 

112 

Vermont _ _ | 

...J 

39 

110  : 

30 

74  ; 

89 

139 

68 

106 

70 

129 

33  i 
24  | 

|  92 

71 

:  77 

51  ! 

.  48  | 

10  1 

'  23 

<5  j 

9  i 

311 

351  ! 

CDS 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin  .  _ _ 

x  \ 

6  | 

5 

j 

12  j 
n  i 

8 

i7  i 

I  13  | 

113  | 
27  | 

10  j 

97 

18  : 

13  : 

81 

13 

6 

59  j 

5  1 

I  23  ! 

19  | 

•J  1 

4  ; 

1  j 

4 1 
0  ! 

3 

"1 

9  ;. 

G  j 

.... 

599 

4  S3  ; 

1.28  j 

1, 088 

283 

Diet.  Columbia . 

I  i 

4 

:  4 

35  1 

19  \ 

37 

3  ! 

3  . 

2 

1  j 

J 

117 

CO  ; 

177 

Nebraska . 

...  J 

i  ; 

3  1 

2  ? 

3  : 

a 

New  Mexico.... 

1 

2  ' 

"  r» 

4  ' 

3  : 

3 

0 

3  ! 

3  i 

1 

1  i 

1  i 

1 

1  i 

\  ’ 

13 

15  j 

28 

Vtah.  .... . 

! 

*7] 

1 

\  n  ! 

0 

3  i 

...J 

10 

5  j 

15 

Washington. .... 

i  '■ 

...j 

7 

...j 

c 

1  ; 

3 

I****! 

! 

■ 

i 

_ ' 

_ _ 

Total . 

5 

3 

18 

526 

1528: 

97 

i 

j  189 1 

173- 

448  j 

m  noa- 

2147 

2937 

I  !  i 

•■'TOO  21102337 1497 1769  909 

11031 303 

407 

11c 

153 ! 

13 

20 

3 

3  ’ 

59 

39 

11,530 : 

11,750 

23, 260 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

FREE  BLACK. 


Arkansas . 

CcUfornia . 

! 

.  .J. ............ 

I'T .  " 

_ LJ _  1 

. !....! 

. I "  ] 

....:  1  | 

!  i  •  !  ! 

3] 

1  2  i 

'  “|  . 

j  i  j  j  . 

i  ?  ?  | 

....j . 

1  i 

j  6 

Connecticut . 

Delaware  ..  . . . 

0 

•--*! . !---•!  1 

L...1...;  1  — . . . 

'••-1 .  1  i . r" 

i  „ 

1  5  1 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  INSANE. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  AGES  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


FREE  BLACK—  Continued. 


STATES  AND 

Under 

1. 

1  and 
under  5. 

Sand 
under  10. 

_ 

10  and 
under  15. 

15  and 
under  20. 

20  and 
under  30. 

30  and  !  -40  and 
under  40.  under  50. 

GO  and 
under  60, 

CO  and 
under  70. 

70  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
under  90. 

90  and 
und’r  100 

Above 

100. 

Age  un¬ 
known. 

Total. 

I 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

21. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  J  F, 

IT. 

F. 

2f. 

P.  1  M. 

R 

21. 

F. 

2L 

F. 

M. 

F. 

2f. 

F. 

21. 

>■ 

21. 

F. 

21. 

F. 

21. 

F. 

1  ■ 

1 

_ 1.  .. 

6 

j 

1 

.... 

1 

1  [  1 

! 

i 

New  Hampshire. 

1 

New  Jersey  .... 

....  1 

K 

14 

NfiW  York . . _ 

1  [.... 

0 

8  |  a 

1 

r 

1- 

2 

57 

North  Carolina. . 

1 

2 

c 

Ohio . . . 

i 

r; 

1  j.... 

t 

l  ; 

3 

j  i 

2 

1 

2 

1  1 

6 

11 

Pennsylvania _ 

I"" 

1  1 

...  J  1 

7 

5  :  1 

3  1 

i 

2 

1 

4 

1  | 

2  j 

13 

20 

33 

Rhode  Island _ 

| 

2  j 

1 

J 

I  | 

i 

1  | 

I 

3 

South  Carolina . . ! 

i  ■ 

| 

I _ :  I 

1 

1 

Tennessee _ _ ' 

1 

!  • 

i 

.... 1 

1 

1 

Vermont . 

i 

1 

...  J 

.... 

L  j 

1 

1 

Virginia . . 

8 

r” 

| 

4 

1 

3 

2  j  2 

2  j 

i 

2 

1  ! 

1 

12 

0  | 

21 

Hist.  Columbia . 

1  1 

"‘T"‘ 
i  j.... 

3 

1  ' 

5  !  2 

3 

2  ; 

1 

2 

1  ' 

0 

16  ! 

22 

r” 

i _ 

r'*i 

Total . 

1  n 
|  ~ 

L 

:  5 

5  |  5 

|  20 

22 

t 

38  ■  83 

35 

17 

20 

4  j 

16 

j  4  ; 

|  12 

H 

4  | 

1 

2  | 

1 

110 

161  j 

271 
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SLAVE. 


81 


642 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  INSANE 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  NATIVITIES  OF  THE  INSANE. 


NATIVE  BOKN,  WHITE. 


STATES  AND  TBU- 
HITORIES. 

i 

§ 

£ 

s 

1 

b 

fi 

< 

ILLINOIS. 

s 

. 

$ 

| 

1 

la 

3 

S 

i 

a 

a 

g 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

3f. 

F. 

M.  !l 

1 

.  M. 

31. 

F. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F 

M. 

F. 

,U 

M. 

F. 

3r. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

31. 

F 

* 

* 

57 

28 

! 

2 

n 

“ 

fin 

2 

I 

.... 

3 

_ 

2 

3 

198 

2 

36 

3 

7 

10 

3 

7 

0 

381 

3 

li 

181 

J4 

04 

C82 

1 

1 

oji-7 

1 

Mississippi. _ 

’ 

.... 

n{H 

Missouri . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 

New  Hampshire  ......... 

1 

3 

^  4 

11 

JO 

New  Jersey . 

f  2 

2 

New  York . 

48 

50 

2 ... . 

0 

r 

3 

37 

50 

. 

Norik  Carolina. . 

1 

!“■'  \ 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio . . 

12 

o 

2---. 

1 

3 

1 

G 

3 

r; 

12 

g 

"4 

!“" 

10 

18 

Oregon . . 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

|  2 

Pennsylvania . 

] 

3 

1 

G 

S 

9  1 

g 

1 

1 

1 

j 

0 

L 

10 

20 

6' 

1 

1 

Rhode  Island . . . 

1 

10 

7 

South  Carolina . . 

TVoil  PSRpn  _  . 

g 

10 

1 

’’ 

6 

4 

| 

5 

g 

r; 

0 

Texas . . . 

9 

5 

2 

0 

5 

2 

1! 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Vermont . . 

29 

34 

X 

1 ! 

2 

1 

42 

1 

Virginia  . . . . . 

1 

1 

42j 

1 

1 

Wif’C-f'nwin _ - _ , _ 

_4 

5 

1 

1 

"l 

J 

1 

1 

5 

n 

1 

District  of  Columbia _ _ 

1 

i 

11 

3 

Nebraska  Territory  _  -  . . 

i  lj 

1^ 

New  Mexico  Territory  ... 

Utah  Territory . 

1 . 

1 

| 

1  ! 

Washington  Territory . 

l! 

1 

...J 

”1 

i 

...J 

| 

!  i  | 

! 

1 

! 

■  1  l 

Total  in  United  States. 

H 

G7 

11 

5 

8 

1 

V.33 

278 

lo'l 

1  8 

1 

191 

166 

83'84 

237|  233 

i 

1412 

2 

1 

335 

H 

19 

31 

336 

329 

244 

253 

838 

809 

28 

25 

\  \ 

4835' 

Ffvreigp  bom 

1 

! 

j 

j 

1 

1 

. ! 

:  ! 

"1 

Aggregate  _ _ T  : _ 

zj 

1 

i 

!  i  i 

i 

"" 

I 

_ ! 

j _ 

'Z 

_ 1 _ 

_ 

J 
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NATIVE  BONN,  WHITE. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  INSANE. 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  NATIVITIES  OF  THE  INSANE. 


FOREIGN-BORN,  WHITE. 


STATES  AND  TER¬ 
RITORIES. 

j 

4 

a 

1 

< 

i 

o 

5 

i 

s 

a 

i 

i 

| 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

SI. 

F, 

| 

34 

3 

a 

' 

e 

r 

J 

' 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

8 

G 

22 

2 

l 

27 

i 

17  f 

r 

18 

.... 

17 

11 

21 

20 

... 

.... 

0 

8 

2 

20 

31 

171 

309 

Michigan . .. 

1 

G 

IB 

Minnesota. _ .... _ 

;;;; 

x 

1  : 

1 

1  | 

Mississippi. ............. 

1 

1 

c* 

11 

3 

MIkkoiitI _ _ 

i 

3 

.... 

3 

5 

36 

33 

1 

0 

1 

New  Hampshire .. ...... 

3 

8 

18 

New  Jersey. ............ 

L 

L. 

1 

1 

1 

10 

g 

1 

19 

12 

***'! 

1 

1 

30 

53 

New  York . . . 

6 

q 

3 

3 

2 

1 

21 

84 

13 

18 

203 

190 

2 

i 

1 7 

377 

G70 

North  Carolina . 

1  * 

1 

1 

Ohio . . 

3 

7 

r 

r 

1 

.... 

;;;; 

25 

29 

r 

7 

154 

133 

1 

4 

2 

i  # 

85 

112 

Oregon . 

1  2 

1:;:: 

1 

.... 

... 

1 

Penn  sylvania . 

7 

2 

3 

3 

2 

44 

41 

G 

i  G 

93 

71 

;;;; 

3 

j  3 

147 

263 

Rhode  Island _ * ..... . 

..... 

g 

G 

1 

F 

15 

16 

South  Carolina . 

i 

1 

Tennessee . 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

... 

5 

1 

.... 

1 

x 

1 

x 

3 

1 

1 

Vermont . . . 

r; 

19 

7 

2 

23 

21 

Virginia . - . 

1 

1 

1 

o 

7 

*6 

24 

16 

"Wisconsin .  . . 

x 

3 

3 

2 

8 

6 

G 

1 

12 

10 

2 

2 

1 

20 

21 

District  of  Columbia. .  -  -  - 

i 

1 

3 

1 

x 

15 

3 

25 

15 

Nebraska  Territory . 

i 

1 

New  Mexico  Territory . . 

1 

Utah  Territory  . . 

i 

3 

JZ 

Total . 

I 

1  5 

5 

1 

P 

33 

27 

26 

IS 

10 

2 

86 

67 

14 

4 

6 

2 

267 

212 

93 

S3 

■/OB 

581 

i 

13 

14 

9 

7 

1231.1796. 
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FOREIGN-BORN,  WHITE. 


tl 

H 

s 

fa 

< 

s 

1 

s 

►4 

■A 

§ 

P 

l 

t 

| 

i 

s 

1 

SWITZERLAND. 

j 

a 

i 

fS 

1 

P 

i 

4 

i 

1 

M.  ! 

F. 

M.j 

F.  | 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

: 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

~ 

9  • 

1 

$1 

1 

230 

15 

1 

1 

1C 

101 

84 

23 

3 

40 

33 

35 

42 

233 

24 

3 

4 

1 

62 

23 

4 

11 

2 

292 

33 

5 

1 

22 

209 

149 

38 

3 

74 

63 

1  76 

87 

|  569 

1  63 

j  11 

..... 

i 

2 

7  | 

8  ■ 

2  . 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

6 

2 

i 

...j 

5 

2 

I 

1 

2 

i 

.... 

| 

1 

i 

j 

6 

108 

05 

15 

.... 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

i 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

....] 

1  i 

I  3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

i 

1 

2 

.... 

....| 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

1 

34 

25 

41 

|  45 

|  336 

j  44 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

;  i 

! 

:  i 

j.  ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1  1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1  1 

......... 

2 

3 

C 

1 

■  i 

1 

2 

j  1 

1 

L... 

m 

i , 

i 

1  1 

2 

1 

.... 

i 

i 

1 

| 

j.... 

... 

2 

I’”' 

i 

i 

L' 

15 

!  4 

j  19  . 

2 

j  o 

4 

|  1 

1 

1 

3 

20 

2 

7 

i* 

i 

2 

| 

1.... 

93 

11 

67 

773 

1 

307 

3 

334 

30 

1 

16 

12 

•  44 

39 

80 

53 

1 

1 

4 

i  97 

|  21 

79 

1, 034 

3 

330 

190 

33 

146 

1,807 

4 

007 

3 

754 

51 

4 

18 

18 

74 

65 

147 

73 

2 

1 

5 

i  i 

j.... 

.... 

1  1 

.... 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

24 

1 

4 

.  1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

j  L 

1 

2 

I 

l 

1 1 

2 

3 

i 

8 

2' 

4 

5 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6 

3 

4 

8 

1 

6 

4 

r 

.... 

U 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 1 

i 

3 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

6 

6 

420 

21 

3 

2 

6 

30 

26 

67 

20 

1 

... 

i 

1 

.... 

j” 

1 

1 

1 

,  1 

.  1 

1 

1 

I  3 

1 

1 

1 

r 

i 

1 

s 

f... 

1 

4 

i... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

.  9 

5 

j  12 

! 3 

1 

i 

.  3 

.  1 

,  i 

1 

2 

2 

1 

i 

i 

,  1 

r 

n 

i 

i 

■p 

1 

.C 

n 

f" 

1 

1 

12 

r 

.|  10 

10 

.  1 

15 

10 

j  53 

29 

7 

.  6 

i 

I  2 

59 

64 

7 

1 

14 

1  13 

31 

17 

1 8 

1  3 

14 

8 

27 

pi 

1  .. 

13 

17 

2f  782 

3,986 

5,768 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  NATIVITIES  OF  THE  INSANE. 


FREE  BLACK. 


FREE  MULATTO. 


Del. 

Florida, 

Indiana. 

L, 

Maryl’d. 

Mass. 

N.  J. 

N. 

Y, 

N. 

c. 

Ohin. 

Pa.  'll. 
1  .. 

i.!  s. 

c. 

Tenu. 

Va. 

D.  C. 

Not  Kt’cl. 

Total. 

STATES. 

**i«W 

& 

1 

X 

3 

% 

X 

i 

* 

| 

o* 

3 

1 

& 

1 

& 

1 

i 

1 

! 

1 

Female. 

o 

X 

1 

j 

4 

1  4 

X 

% 

j 

j£ 

X 

3 

X 

I 

£ 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

| 

! 

1 

i 

.... 

j 

2 

... 

'I 

. 

i 

i 

.... 

6 

i 

3 

3 

1 

.... 

* 

i 

Now  York _ 

!  2  : 

2 

0 

5 

North  Carolina  . . .  • 

8 

7 

j 

8 

7 

15 

Ohin _ _  _ . 

1  1 

1 

I  : 

* 

i 

1 

x 

4  | 

3 

7 

f~! 

.... 

i..„ 

i:::: 

8 

5 

.J 

8 

|  5 

13 

■  1 

Tthflrjfl  Tu|ppf1 

i 

i 

1  | 

South  Carolina. . .  .j 

..!.... 

i 

j  1 

1 

TGmifiSRRft  ...  _  J 

r;;;j 

I 

2 

:: 

I:;:: 

2 

Virginia  _  _ _  _  J 

! 

1 

|  a 

I 

4 

4 

5 

7 

12 

Oifit.  of  Columbia. 

■•"I 

i 

1  | 

1 

;;;; 

1  3 

5 

1 

L 

*Y’“* 

'll 

i 

r 

! _ 

'*  Total . . 

j 

1 1 

I 

n; 

2 

5  ' 

I  3  • 

3 

2 

10 

8 

1 8 

2 

2 

4 

U 

7 

T 

5 

40 

)  44 

84 

Foreign  bom ..... 

|  i 

i 1 

! 

4 

[  1 

5 

... 

i 

z 

! 

i 

Aggrpgatfl _ 

i 

! 

1 

r 

! 

.... 

_ 

L 

! 

i 

44 

i 

i  45 

89 

i 

j 

i 

1  ' 

_ 

_ 

! 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

j 

_ 

i 

_ 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  AGES  OF  THE  IDIOTIC  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


WHITE. 


STATES  AND  TKlt- 

Und< 

1. 

r  1  and 
undcrS 

5  and 
under  10 

|  10  and 
junderla 

15  and 
under  20 

j  20  and  j  30  mid 
jUudf;r30Ciuider4( 

40  and 
under  5( 

|  50  and  1  GO  and 
punier  GO.  .under  7U 

|  70  and 
jxmdurSO 

|  80  and 
junUerDO 

90  nnd 
nnd'rlGO 

Ahov 

100. 

Age  im 
known. 

Total. 

4 

M. 

r 

F. 

M, 

If. 

M 

F. 

j 

1  M 

|f. 

M 

l  F' 

1  M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

j  M. 

l  F' 

|  51. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F 

U, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

-1 

Alabanm . 

0 

1 

22 

Arkansas . 

.  a 

1 

5 

California . 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Connecticut . 

.  3 

2 

r 

Delaware . 

I 

1 

Florida . 

1 

4 

0 

4 

r 

31 

Illinois . 

24 

20 

19 

51. 

11 

0 

Kansas . 

148 

10 

7 

Massachusetts.,.. 

L  4 

4 

22 

17 

49 

35 

105 

4!) 

81 

35 

41 

33 

34 

30 

33 

13 

10 

13 

4 

3 

1 

.. 

1 

443 

260 

703 

19 

on 

~1 

r 

r- 

j 

„ 

Mississippi . 

10 

n 

192 

Missouri _ _ _ 

12S 

457 

New  Hampshire .. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

17 

24 

n 

336 

New  Jersey . 

4 

9 

10 

11 

15 

58 

21  ; 

44 

20 

21 

14 

11 

7 

6 

2 

219 

121 

3-13 

New  York . 

17 

18 

105 

68 

184 

109 

191 

135 

313 

234 

227 

153 

160 

120 

73 

59 

41 

33 

21 

12 

4 

7 

3 

1 

1, 337 

951 

2, 288 

North  Carolina  ... 

7 

24 

21 

51 

34 

56 

43  1 

130 

61 

65 

54 

40 

37 

21 

11 

12 

2 

3 

1 

1 

416 

292 

708 

Ohio . 

1  2 

21 

17 

GB 

53 

113 

76 

136 

1 

107  J 

173 

169 

134 

99 

80 

71 

52 

'  29 

34 

18 

11 

6 

'  2 

1 

....L 

8 

13 

994 

754 

1,748 

Oregon . 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

c 

1 

2 

1 

1 

j 

9 

G 

15 

Pc-nnaylyauia . 

1  1 

14 

10 

72 

74  : 

L09 

87 

L49  . 

107  2G7  1 

179 

16G 

127 

127 

86 

G3 

58 

34 

28 

14 

20 

4 

1 

3 

... 

9 

2 

1,021 

786 

1,807 

Rhode  Island . 

1 

r 

1 

9 

9 

7 

c 

12 

4 

7 

r 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

60 

36 

96 

South  Carolina _ 

4 

0 

Q 

o 

22  : 

13 

17 

j 

28 

28 

16 

14  ’ 

12 

g 

11 

7 

8 

0 

3 

1 

155 

115 

270 

Tennessee . 

1 

9 

19 

14 

42  1 

33 

48 

llin  I 

90 

62 

i 

43 

17 

23 

11 

13 

3 

7 

1 

1 

385 

342 

727 

Texas . 

l 

3 

1 

10 

g 

21 

19 

10 

8 

43  j 
3  | 

7 

4 

*3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

99 

G5 

164 

Vermont . 

1 

3 

8 

4 

18 

11 

19 

22 

16 

27 

13 

23 

16 

r 

4 

3 

2 

159 

103 

262 

Virginia ..... 

1  1 

7* 

10 

26 

25 

Cl 

53 

92 

92 

97 

56 

70  ! 

47 

51 

24 

27 

18 

7 

7 

615 

3D4 

1, 009 

Wrtsprms?n 

g 

8  i 

21 

9 

21 

15 

36  1 

19 

18 

14 

15  ! 

3 

4 

1 

1  , 

1 

162 

95 

257 

District  Columbia. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

2  ; 

1 

l 

1 

....j 

10 

10 

20 

Dakota . j 

i 

1 

“  1 

] 

j 

1  . 

1 

Nebraska . 1. 

j 

1  . 

... 

1  i 

_ !  2  L 

1 

3 

3 

New  Mexico _ L 

..J 

I 

3 

4 

G 

0 

J 

0 

1 

1  . 

1  . 

!  1 

26 

14 

40 

Utah . L 

|  j 

— j. 

... 

_..L 

2 

1  . 

1 

1  1 

4 

1 

5 

Total . | 

1 

_!_! _ L 

S  1 8 ! 163 ! 

1  i  1 

I  !  I 

!  1  1 

148  ;  636  : 505  1 

i  i  ! 

172*  f 

312*1 

_ _ L 

42610572 

6S9  1668  1647 

i  1  | 

.1411] 

i 

,  1 _ 1 

|  j 

092  770  ■  534  j 

454 

315'! 

1 

J' 

120  i  99  t 

!'  1 

26 

27 

7 

9  | 

1 

'1 

19  j 

_ I 

i 

22  j 

_ 1 

9,965  j 

6,987  | 

16,952 

FREE  BLACK. 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  AGES  OF  THE  IDIOTIC  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


FREE  MULATTO. 


i 

1  1 

Connecticut _ _ 

i 

1. 

!  n 

Kentucky _ _ . 

1 

1  i 

o 

Maryland . . 

1 

1 

Massachusetts  .... 

New  Jersey . 

New  York. . . ! 

North  Carolina. . ..' 

1  i 

1 

2  '  o 

Ohio . 

l  | 

Pennsylvania. . . .  J 

1  | 

1 

2 

*\  1 

Rhode  Island ....  J 

1 

T~ 

South  Carolina. . .  J 

i ! 

.... 

X  !  ; 

! 

Tennessee.... _ ! 

.  { 

xf 

...j 

Vermont . 1 

"I 

j  j 

Virginia . 1 

"■] 

i 

I  !  x 

Diet,  of  Columbia. 

xj 

...  ...( 

_ [ 

_i 

i  i  > 

Total . 

3  J 

3  J 

6 

A 

8 1 

7  : 

14  [  9 

J' 

1 

3 

4 
2 
7 
1 
1 
1 
3 

12 


2 

3 

5 

6 
7 
2 

12 


58  122 
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SLAVE. 


STATES  AND  TER¬ 
RITORIES. 

Under  1. 

1  and 
under  5. 

5  and  j  10  and 
under  1 0.  'under  15. 

15  and 
under  20. 

20  and 
under  30, 

'  30  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  50 

50  and 
under  GO. 

CO  and 
under  70. 

70  and 
under  £0. 

... 

SO  and 
undei‘90. 

00  mid 

uniTrlOD 

100. 

Age  un¬ 
known. 

Total. 

•g 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

M. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

u. 

F, 

At. 

V. 

M. 

F. 

| 

10 

17 

13 

r 

11 

6 

3 

21 

17 

r 

8 

n 

r 

5G 

J34 

1 

8 

8 

1C 

11 

7 

15 

13 

13 

10 

13 

15 

20 

13 

„ 

32 

10 

10 

13 

19 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

15 

3 

74 

3 

1 

i 

00 

13 

Maryland . . 

o 

... 

33 

20 

.  63 

■Mississippi . 

JlLsS-finri _ 

9 

10 

3 

. 

' 

* 

‘ 

g 

4 

* 

" 

2 

29 

34 

nr 

03 

.... 

* 

•3 

....j 

•Sou  tii  Carolina. . . . 

!  i 

a 

7 

19 

12 

6 

17 

9 

19 

11 

30  : 

10 

12 

14  j 

7 

“ 

3 

l 

1 

1 

G9 

52 

121 

Tennessee . 

1  1 

12 

6 

Q 

14 

13 

o 

!  n 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

i 

100 

49 

:  119 

Texas . 

I  ;j  ! 

0 

o 

1 

24 

13 

37 

Virginia ..... 

!  i 

0 

1 

12 

1 

1 

4 

1 

”ol 

l 

120 

68 

214 

'***! 

f  1 

~  1 

_ j 

i  i 

! 

Z 

Total 

| 

g 

70 

40 

1  ^  | 

139 1 

US 

82  | 

37 

58 

20 

17  j 

14 

1G 

r 

H 

H 

911 

G78 

■  1,280 

133 

147  j 

105  j 

139 

123 1 

_ 

Z 

r'1 

S3 


050 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  IDIOTIC. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  NATIVITIES  OF  THE  IDIOTIC  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


WHITE. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

m  • 

j 

1 

5 

p 

j 

1 

■ 

3 

ul 

< 

| 

3 

i 

i 

l 

| 

M. 

F. 

M. 

.  M.  I 

.  M. 

J 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

m. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F 

11. 

F. 

148 

92 

Arkansas . 

7 

1 

lfil 

0 . 

s 

California . 

.  11 

7.... 

Connecticut . 

.  124 

10D 

Delaware . . 

5‘ 

Florida..... . 

4 

11 

.... 

293 

143 

St 

Indiana . 

- 

ir 

or 

Kansas.. . 

Kentucky - .... 

1 

42G 

Louisiana  . . 

2 

I 

es 

31 

Maine  - . . 

363 

263 

3 

Maryland . 

1 

Massadmsotts .... 

4 

373 

216 

Michigan . 

c 

Minnesota . 

„ 

Mississippi . 

2i 

£ 

1 

60 

47 

Missouri . 

4 

1 

1 . 

1 

g 

is 

is 

'38 

3 

New  Hampshire  . . 

Hew  Jersey . 

Hew  York . 

1 

I 

1 

f.. 

i 

14 

1 

North  Carolina. . . . 

1 

i 

Ohio . 

4 

rv 

] 

1 

o 

4 

11 

11 

Oregon . 

0 

Pennsylvania . 

.  3 

0 

I 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Kkode  Island . 

1 

South  Carolina  . . . 

1 

Tennessee . 

3 

3 

0 

1  !  1 

■"« 

1 

Texas . 

9 

0 

J 

3* . 

1 

e 

J 

3 

"i 

i 

” 

j 

3 

4 

Vermont . 

0 

1 

|- 

| 

Virginia . \ 

\ 

! . 

1 

” 

Wisconsin . 

" 

2 
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196  Fringe-makers . 

197  Fruiterers . * . 

198  Furniture  merchants . 

199  Furnishers . 

BOO  Furniture  dealers . . 

201  Furriers . 

B02  Gardeners  and  nurserymen . 

<203  Gas-fitters . 

201  Ga's-fixture  manufacturers . 

205  Gas-makers . 

20G  Gate-keepers . . . 

207  Gaugers,  weighers,  and  measurer 

208  Geologists . . 

209  Gilders . 

210  Glass  manufacturers . 

211  Glass-cutters . 

212  Glass-makers . 

213  Glass-stainers . 

214  Glaziers- . . . . . 

215  Globe-makers . 

210  Glovers...... . 

217  Glue-makers . 

218  Gold-beaters . 

219  Goldsmiths . 

220  Grain  dealers . 

221  Grate-makers . 

222  Graziers . 

223  Grinders . 

224  Grindstone-makers . 

225  Grocers . 

220  Gunners. . . 

227  Gunsmiths. . . 

228  Hair-workers . 

229  Haute  -makers .  . 

230  Hardware  dealers . . . 

231  Hardware  manufacturers . 
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234  HatterB . 

235  Hemp-dressers . 

236  Herdsmen . . . 
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238  Hoop-makers . 

239  Hoop-skirt  makers . . 

240  Horse  dealers . . 

241  Horse  trainers . . . 

242  Horticulturists . . , . 

243  Hose-makers . ........ 
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40 

16 

34 

8 

20 

u;i 

10 

G 

Junk  dealers . . 

Knitters . . . 

20 

21 

J 

4 

|  Knob-makers . . 

i  Laborers . • 

10,020 

7,-044' 

23, 394 

15,G63 

G,  Gil 

2, 452 

11,272 

52,400 

33,908 

15,  COO 

2, 578  26, 77(. 

16, 493 

18,7 

48 

4 

j  Lace  manufacturers . 

Lump-makers . . . . . „..j 

18 

3 

| 

Lapidaries... . . ! 

! 

! 

Lard  manufacturers  . . . . . ! 

« 

Lard-oil  manufacturers . ! 

6 

i . 

Las  t-m  alters ..... _ ...  _ _ 

l 

11 

La  the -makers  . . . ..J 

i 

i 

Lath-makers. . . ! 

| 

3 

Q 

j 

Laundresses . ! 

1  151 

28 

1,918 

813 

328 

I  100 

330 

1,017 

700 

!  340 

47 

1,207 

i 

j  1, 109 

Lawyers . . . I 

7© 

407 

!  804 

4G8 

87 

173 

1,168 

1,G02 

1,211 

;  1,161 

3G1 

1,190 

j  GS8 

J 

Tjcna-workcra . . 

fJ 

„ 

1 

I 

Leather  dealers . . . 1 

12 

12 

j  | 

Leather-workers . . . ! 

t 

Lead- smelters . . . .  J 

1  “ 

:::: 

Librarians  . . . . . 

2 

| . 5 

4 

Lightning-rod  makers  . . ! 

1 

1 

4 

i . 

7 

23 

13 

!  3 

e 

L. 
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STATES. 

% 

I 

| 

w 

& 

g 

| 

i 

j 

ci 

a 

s 

i 

3 

i 

ft 

J= 

t 

1 

! 

1 

A 

l 

| 

1 

I 

n 

433 

16 

107 

278 

4 

|  12 
•  275 

53 

12 

150 

15 

14 

G5 

8 

59 

112 

36 

499 

74 

6 

i 

218 

02 

Livery-stable  keepers . . 

83 

33 

x: 

! 

8 

100 

5 

181 

|  103 

1  8 

35 

|  150 

135 

1  ** 

60 

i 

n 

i  ^ 

i 

51 

! 

|  128 

u 

|  227 

67 

4 

1 

4 

| 

1  n,p 

Afnnlnn  «v™ 

|~'cto 

,0 

I^O 

>100 

j  954 

95 

302 

303 

304 

300 

300 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

31*1 

315 

316  1 

317  , 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

48 

13 

189 

1,410 

1  7 
3,573 

1  75 

1,273 

6 

1  C7 

1 

96 

J0J 

52 

|  84 

I  7 
1, 118 
!  io 
2, 318 

91 

76 

1 

102 

10 

r 

117 

2, 184 

7 

14, 014 

375 

3,753 

80 

30 

27 

47 

4 

1, 1G3 

13 

1, 083 

3 

20 

10 

8 

232 

6 

109 

3, 078 

20 

533 

|  626 

!  4 
|U2 

553 

333 

4 

369 

71 

1, 058 

1 

1  11 

1 

3 

349 

60 

1, 138 

035 

68 

421 

4 

11,375 

J  48 

!  1,001 

1 

j  5G 
H 

3, 990 

704 

8 

15 

j  300 

02 

114 

j  12J 

70 

1,528 

326 

4G 

1, 205 

Match-makers . 

2 

8 

| 

|“ 

2 

8 

4 

(i 

as 

Mut-makera . 

7 

I 

! 

0 

2 

Mattress-makers . . . 

2 

Mathematical  inst.  makers . 

|  2 

3 

4 

24 

172 

3,182 

187 

13 

90 

3, 319 

5, 924 

a 

» 

Matrons . . . 

1 

I  i 

C 

311  1 
3,758 
G5  j 

17 

3 

943 

1,714 

27 

5G0 

1, 296 

123 

5, 087 

193 

1 . 

2,633 

2,738 

!  402 

1 

206 

590 

1,480 

3,105 

. 

j  262 

5,352 

384 

4,570 

i  -1 
| 

2,640 

l-i 

27 

G42 

|  317 
‘ ‘  ; 

585  . 

.  3,032 

150 

2, 282 

. 

40 

82C 

444 

4,245 

39 

:  202 

Merchants . 

Midwives . 

2,638 

Milkmen . 

j  10 

l  ° 

1 

118 

2 

214 

13 

302 

15 

4 

Militnry-trimmlug  makers . 

Millera 

559 

123 

254 

12 

448 
214  | 

434 

763 

I  193  l 

157  j 

71 

16 

836 
246  ! 

2, 147 

710 

2,305 

585 

^1, 0G4  j 
391  j 

136 

1,123 

217 

110 

592 

1,087 

1, 044 

43G 

8 

187 

766 

1, 0G4 

099 

276  | 

96 

225 

14G 

1, 318 

314 

Milliners . . .  1 

Mil  Us  tone  makers.. . . . 

Millwrights . 

144 

71 

15-1  ! 
3G  ! 
82,573 

105 

8 

1G1 

3 

870 

50  | 

14 

1G3  | 

9 

407  i 

249 

268 

302  j 

4G 

1G8 

28 

34 

211 

228 

311 

132 

61 

277 

1,143 

2 

Mineral-water  makers . 

Miners . . . 

CG 

4 

6  ’ 
i 

1, 049 

370 

583 

82  ' 
i 

35 

809 

197 

1, 144 

117 

4 

524 

1,402 

35 

111 

3,527 

15 

17  • 

4 

Model-makers . . . . . 

Morocco-dresscrs . 

124 

8G 

9 

319 

4 

8 

7 

14G 

3 

10 

45 

379 

15 

7 

251 

Moulders 

77 

11 

150 

2 

15 

8 

106 

224 

8 

8 

GO 

g 

8 

375 

4 

3 

104 

16 

52 

364 

3 

9 

Mould-makers  .. . 

Musical  instrument  makers . 

49 

| 

3 

Musicians,  fvnml  mul 

j 

330 

331 

Music- sellers . 

3 

58 

9 

2 

13 

2 

144 

0 

GO 

3 

Cl 

13 

70 

9 

154 

8 

4 

128 

3 

18 

93 

4 

45 

3 

s 

8 

Music- teachers . . 

n_ 

3o 

10 

1 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

310 

341  j 

34 2  | 

Mustard-mnkerH . 

Nailers... . . 

3 

8 

2 

56  | 

3  i 
! 

3; 

3c 

3 

4 

1 

Nail  manufacturers . 

3 

10 

5 

8 

2 

3  \ 

1 

10 

17 

85 

56 

3 

4 

>2 

4 

12 

Naturalists . . . 

Nautical  instrument  makers .... 

j 

37 

Needle-makers . 

j 

i 

Negro-traders . . . 

j 

28 

i 

42 

9 

Net-makers. . . 

1 

i 

Newsmen . 

1  !* 

5 

G1 

8 

1 

35  . 

4 

59 

13 

12 

7 

i 

7 

2  | 

22 

3 

24 

29 

64 

5 

3 

8 

3 

49 

48 

18 

21 

4 

7 

12 

44 

o  1 

Notaries  public . . 

3 

i 

2 

! 

3 

Nans . . . 

3J1 

342 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

STATES. 

% 

1 

•< 

i 

| 

CONNECTICUT. 

P 

s 

§ 

E 

fi 

j 

■4 

ILLINOIS. 

<! 

| 

1 

i 

g 

■4 

ffi 

| 

u 

k 

| 

p 

< 

1 

a 

P 

| 

313 

Nursea . 

98 

10 

166 

239 

4G 

15 

170 

1G3 

115 

20 

0 

97 

256 

294 

393 

863 

72 

17 

68 

3 

3 

0 

346 

Officers,  (public) . . . 

407 

173 

85!) 

198 

79 

81 

• 

500 

1,403 

880 

117 

936 

863 

559 

692 

1, 142 

541 

156 

334 

854 

______ 

64 

3 

n 

r 

r 

11 

n 

331 

352 

106 

353 

Ostlers . 

37 

35 

314 

230 

52 

4 

43 

219 

no 

81 

23 

.109 

210 

305 

234 

963 

237 

39 

37 

249 

166 

4, 909 

52 

’ 

B 

89 

357 

Painters  and  rnrnlslter* . . . . . 

4C4 

133 

1,023 

1,834 

217 

07 

529  2,053 

1,246 

510 

9! 

1,000 

909 

1,241 

5,868 

1,191 

180 

383 

1,466 

2 

o 

r 

55 

, 

. 

360 

i 

. 

13 

550 

37 

13 

31 

56 

126 

33 

T.,p„,  ^ 

363 

Paper-stainers  . . . . 

! 

j 

364 

■ 

! 

365 

Palcul-Jeuthfr  manufacturers . 

n 

11 

! 

|  Pc  tent-medicine  makers . 

I*”**” 

1 

L**’ 

c, 

G 

0 

;;;; 

l 

o 

i  3 

2-1 

2 

3 

|  11 

j 

34 

82 

21 

3 

30 

G1 

!  ia 

1  3 

1  70 

20 

1  « 

62 

275 

3 

17  | 

80 

v.d) ; 

i  Pawnbroker*  . . 

4 

j’”- 

\  16 

36 

!  ]il 

74 

j  11 

44 

13 

370  1 

Pearl- worker* . . . . 

j 

371  ; 

Peddlers. . 

:  61 

6 

329 

!  138 

.... 

|  269 

317 

I  -181 

i  133 

]1,  618 

45i 

I  05 

9G 

395 

Pen  and  pencil  makers _ _ _ 

|  47 

i.!. 

|  14 

373  ! 

Perfumers 

' 

!  11 

i 

37-i  j 

i 

j"" 

10 

1 

o 

Plillosophicnl-iiwtniinent  makers . 

Photographi  r* . 

!  ; 

i 

•iiu 

| . 4 

n 

0 

l  ^ 

i 

7 

la 

!  * 

i 

S  4 

]  5 

8 

r 

377 

Physicians . 

1,223 

1, 122 

707 

151 

268 

2,004 

2,836 

•2, 52-i 

i 

1.439 

rK 

376 

2, 193 

1,149 

795 

1, 093 

i,  m 

!  1,266 

250 

1,708 

2, 538 

378 

Piann-fortc  innki-rs . .  . 

!  •  i 

12 

0 

2 

1  30 

10 

TO 

!  G11 

n 

!  0 

Q  i 

13 

379 

Piano-forte  timers  . . 

3 

!  o-j 

i 

O  1 

380 

Pickles  uinI  jnvi-crvers  ..  . . 

1 

j  4* 

381 

Pilots . 

;  104 

37 

67 

48 

41 

34 

:  G4 

66 

177 

55 

10 

|  220 

j  231 

34 

80 

j  124 

C 

G5 

ID 

|  224 

382 

Pin  manufacturers . . . . 

1 

! 

383  | 

Pipe-makers . . . 

| 

n; 

! 

;  16 

•! 

384 

Plane-makers . . . 

49 

3 

6 

:  2 

31 

'  3 

4 

; . Planers,  (steam) . . . 

! 

L... 

! 

386  ■ 

!  Planters . . . . 

j 

67,743 

.... 

408 

j  3 

19 

!  7 

’6, 473 

' 

„ 

3,  058 

•! 

387 

!  Plasterers . . . . . 

Plaster-fignro  TnnVnrs 

00 

57 

. 

208 

53 

62 

8 

:  68 

!  979 

I  ^ 

862 

539 

jl28 

1 

!  5 

i 

j  271 

25 

>  3!)0 

1 

a 

- 

82 

DC 

1,061 

389  ! 

Platers... . 

1  g 

1  “ 
54 

g 

3D0  j 

Plumbers . . . . 

5 

■ 

2 

91 

73 

10 

26 

:  83 

8 

3 

;  37 

|  30 

6 

135 

2:9 

33 

0 

71 

nauufacti 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

STATES. 

| 

1 

1 

| 

CONNECTICUT. 

5 

S 

j 

j 

ILLINOIS. 

INDIANA. 

£ 

m 

M 

1 

1 

g 

3 

£ 

1 

W 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33G 

58 

2 

2 

104 

15 

117 

43 

IBS 

21 

17 

11 

86 

405 

15 

51 

3 

3 

IS 

1G5 

42 

7 

323 

42 

GO 

31 

8 

15 

51 

G7 

9 

90 

42 

210 

103 

3 

497 

4 

71 

9 

111 

8G 

1, 991 

6 

9 

105 

"n 

334 

1,001 

102 

421 

474 

425 

495 

171 

202 

fgfe 

68 

62 

58 

44 

19 

17 

G8 

9 

33 

12 

823 

14 

G55 

9 

11 

2 

5*2 

11 

15 

2 

39 

333 

77 

G*2 

23 

40 

40 

17 

2,514 

290 

49 

23 

191 

44 

2 

1,800 

GO 

50 

13 

18 

13 

30 

41 

6 

8 

07 

70 

904 

95 

93 

30 

3 

17 

41 

GO 

11 

140 

502 

97 

9G 

86 

70 

34 

745 

194 

72 

820 

111 

102 

118 

3G 

2,075 

82 

63 

21 

30 

46 

29 

10 

791 

34 

4 

3 

9 

45 

30 

109 

83 

40 

15 

.12 

130 

G2 

1, 5fi0 

T>  ' 

4 

3 

4 

5 

^  jls  _ _ 

11 

10 

7 

2 

2 

20 

26 

2 

84 

2 

20 

G5 

75i 

2 

22 

147 

Railroadmen . . . 

G2G 

133 

110 

948 

738 

11 

46G 

9 

4 

18 

43 

. 

T?  pet  if]  c-rfi 

2 

197 

4 

21 

1,859 

12 

2GG 

6 

37 

4 

35 

1,132 

7 

221 

283 

10 

181 

4 

746 

17 

96 

3 

214 

4 

615 

13 

147 

54 

G02 

16 

4 

21 

T?,:*  final's 

1 

12 

7 

4 

5 

3 

16 

15  i 

45 

EiLsu 

1 

10 

29 

ib 

37 

24 

47 

4 

4 

8  i 

5 

6 

12 

3 

3 

7 

17 

7 

81 

32 

120 

40 

87 

29 

73 

2G7  i 
162  = 

474 

34 

24 

G 

12 

3 

6 

142 

10 

12 

71 

1BC 

10 

2 

24 

GO 

222 

14 

470 

9 

870 

3 

3 

jftalUUoPR _ * _ T _ .... 

173 

154 

7 

7 

75 

540 

3 

32 

3 

824 

235 

50 

190 

33 

3 

261 

223 

303 

10 

43 

20 

471 

26 

148 

9 

13 

28 

210 

934 

11 

31 

Sail -makers .... ................ 

14 

2 

45 

62 

7 

8 

22 

9 

3 

« i  * 

18 

4 

101 

133 

141 

56 

373 

115 

Saloon-keepers . 

8 

4 

11 

25 

4 

32 

2 

Samplers . . . . . 

3 

22 

150 

19 

11 

55 

4 

8 

322 

5 

27 

30 

4 

81 

7 

G 

192 

G 

28 

2 

4 

190 

5 

33 

28G 

7 

2 

G 

15 

30 

1,387 

11 

8 

Sausage-makers . . 

14 

99 

2 

157 

4 

885 

8 

8! 

18 

357 

10 

4 

i  Sawyers .  .  r _ _ 

80 

GO 

38G 

3*2 

32 

398 

53 

5 

227 

131 

100 

108 

Scavengers' .  _  . 

2 

4 

13 

4 

3 

•  2 

3 

2 

1 

’2.411 

S(_niptorB 

1 

7 

492 

G 

3.923 

10 

2.3G7 

6 

820 

4 

7 

1,154 

.  903 

804 

1.771 

. i . 

346  1  <822 

G3 

4.065 

2, 384 

2,!K>3  4,218 

124 

494 

Is,  087 
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1,870  367  8,060  I  12,831  2,462  jl7B  3,337  25,646  14,301  6,137  888  f 


441  Sewing-machine  rankers . 

445  Kewing-machino  operatives  . . 


3G  44  176  7  .  40  70  49  111  38  21 

116  12  233  417  210  53  46  192  305  12  3 


209  269  15  22  8  j  37  j 


830  1474  1,091  j  3,892  |  431  !  63  .  8.10  j  3,947  3,-804  1.SE8  263  : 


21  84  2  548  28  ....  41' 


203  107  250  04  7  15  54  I 


4  47  90  i  119  30  i  11  ; 


19  6  -...  34  105  38 
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GTATi"f5. 

TcnitiToniF.s. 

1  * 

T. 

j 

1  * 

| 

1 

d 

i 

j 

j  i  j  » 

1  1 

i 

!  . 

1  t5 

| 

i 

1  ^ 
i  % 

\  i 

j 

!  | 

j  d 

5  I  “  j 

j 

1 

£  :  5 

Ijg 

i  < 

I 

j 

1 

!  ' 

! 

|  2 
3 

103 

231 

820 

8 

741 

1,305 

ia 

|  j 

j 

i 

! 

i 

i  \ 

i 

! 

3  1  442 

'539,208  1  443 

I  ■  ,  ! 

|  300  ;  444  i 

ecr  ;  445 

|  m  1  446 

e  ;  447 

j  1,153  !  448  . 

;  1, 379  :  449 

,  2,478  ]  450  >r 

,  13,392  451  ? 

67  452 

3, 546  453 

«;  lit 

•I  4 

ilSS.JtO 

1 

1  23 

j 

:ji,ch\s 

33, 673 

j  7, 

312 

!  81,233  4,010 
!  A, 

1,103  5, 105 

.1,541 

J,  -JG3 

Iljcso 

52,283 

110  ! 

70  0G0 

Si) 

ICO  3,672 

7,  ieo ' 

B 

i  4J . 

1 

1 . 

24 

I 

'  j  i 

3 

\~ 

1G3 

i . 

04 

148  18 

' 

|  4 

4 

3 

! . 

1  17 

.... 

....  10 

10  : 

202 

148 

1  1  : 

j  i 

412  | 

14 

43  ; 

109  ; 

i 

138 

236 
j  3,102 

230 

70 

510 
|  232 

j  238 

j '  ’ 

15 

33 

221 

1  1  i 

“  j 

! 

4 

|  39 

i  M 

j 

|  *** ! 

7 

in 

13 

1 

j  30 
|  G60 

7 

190 

7 

32 

j  159  ...... 

!  7, 159  103 

4i 

52 

1  44 

1  11 

31 

29 

18 

21 

j  2,4:33 
(  13,292 

1  07 

3,526 

180 

21 

375 

3,50-4 

685 

163, 672 

10S 

15 

3 

41 

238 

■  10  ...J  3  j 

I . |  °! 

|  453 

54 

j  17 

3 

133  i  25 

1 

17 

7 

j  j  -| 

|  15 

1 

|  20 

4 

j  '  i 

{ 

_ 

1  -i 

i  ' 

i 

!  21  ” 

i  375 

455 

ICG 

44 

U3 

1 

1 

. 

2 

1 . i‘" 

1 

2GL 

j 

|  63 

1 

...j  '  841;  2 

!  3 

14  ; 

i 

1 

J  3,564  457 
j  665  .  458 

164,603  ;  459 

1  ififl  ’  4tiQ 

I 

!  i 

-V£4L 

33 

8 

|  5,703 

2L 

j  1, 123 

11,306 

10 

07 

j  22, 612  555 

580 

1,520 

307 

1, 290 

3, 723 

3,383 

1  1 

61  ....,140 

i  23  132. 

i 

LG2 

49 

1 

387 

936 

|  j 
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RECAPITULATION  OP  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . .. 

Connecticut . 

Delaware  .. - - 

Florida. _ ..... 

Georgia . 

Illinois  . . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa .. ......... 

Kansas....  .... . 

Kentucky ... . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine... . . 

Maryland  . . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri. . . 

Now  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 


North  Cavollua 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


TOTALS.  I 

137,  419  ;  Ohio  . 

85, 001  Oivgn 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


TOTALS. 


041,003 


18, 370 


219, 192 
JCl,  3U0 
3G,  104 
21, 982 
150, 514 
395,  937 
33G,  506 
188,  011 
31,  GIG 
257, 218 
107,  D  IB 
205,  G77 
177,691 
454,632 
23G,  987 
53,423 
93, 298 
299,701 
118,088 
213,024 
1,335,650 
192, 074 


Pennsylvania- - 
Rhode  Island  . 
Smith  Carolina 
TounesBee . 


Vermont  .. 
Virginia.. 
■Wisconsin. 


Total  In  States. 


Colorado . . . 

Dakota . 

Nebraska . . . . . . 

Nevada . . 

New  Mexico . . . . . 

Utah . . . . . 

Washington . . . . . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Total  ia  Territories . . . . . . . 

Aggregate  in  States  and  Territories. 


893,  503 


62,  £86 
81,  G31 
215, 867 
103, 491 
100, 318 
297,354 
033,523 


8, 173, 752 


26,797 
1,  532 
11,581 
5,673 
28,933 
8, 431 
6, 101 


113, 291 


Note. — The  population  of  Lilli  ngtou,  a  sub-division  of  New  Hanover  county,  North  Carolina,  should  have  been  included  in  New  Hauover, — See  page  348 ;  also,  page  274, 
Preliminary  Report. 


WHITES. 

PlIEE  COLORED. 

SLAVES. 

Aggregate 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

M. 

1\ 

Total. 

M, 

F. 

Total. 

population. 

New  HaRover  _ _ _  ... . . 

5,520 

5,088 

10,  G17 

343 

707 

11,384 

5,175 

5.15G 

10, 331 

21,715 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

The  number  of  books  treating,  expressly  or  incidentally,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  much  larger  than  those  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  would  suppose.  The  brothers  Guyot,  of  Groningen,  published,  iu  1S42,  with  the  title  of  Lisle  Litteraire 
Philocophe ,  a  catalogue  of  authors,  books,  and  institutions,  filling  more  than  five  hundred  octavo  pages.  The  number  of  such 
books  has  greatly  increased  since.  Dr.  Day  informs  us  that,  in  I860,  there  were  in  the  library  of  the  Abbe  Carton,  of  Bruges, 
(Belgium,)  no  less  than  five  hundred  treatises  and  other  works  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  issued  since  the  year  1S37,  and  this 
was  said  to  be  far  below  the  whole  number  issued.  A  large  proportion  of  this  number  were,  no  doubt,  reports  of  institutions, 
occasional  addresses,  magazine  articles,  and  other  ephemeral  productions.  Still  there  have  appeared,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  a  number  of  works  of  permanent  interest  and  value  to  those  interested  in  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  some  as  records  of 
the  history  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction ;  some  as  giving  correct  views  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of 
the  principles  on  which  their  instruction  should  be  based;  others  yet,  presenting  practical  courses  of  lessons  in  language  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  teachers.  We  will  indicate  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  known  to  Us  in  the 
different  languages  of  Europe. 

We  begin  with  Spain,  for  that  country  produced  not  only  the  first  known  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  (Pedro  Ponce,  who  died 
15S4,)  but  also  the  first  published  treatise  on  the  art,  that  of  Jean  Paul  Bonet,  published  in  1620.  But  during  the  two  centuries 
succeeding  the  appearance  of  Bonet’s  work,  Spain  has  produced  very  little  on  this  subject.  The  Manual  of  Ballasteros,  the 
latest  Spanish  work  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  published  in  1836,  contains  a  course  of  instruction  chiefly  borrowed  from  Sicard 
and  Bebian. 

Passing  to  Italy,  we  find  that  though  an  Italian  philosopher,  J erome  Cardan,  half  a  century  before  the  time  of  Ponce, 
stated  the  true  theory  on  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  possible,  yet  these  unfortunates  were  practically 
neglected  till  the  period  of  the  general  awakening  to  their  claims,  due  to  the  labors  and  saintly  zeal  of  De  l’Epde.  The  work 
generally  used  in  the  Italian  schools  is  a  course  of  instruction  by  the  Abbe  Pendola,  of  Sienna,  following  also,  for  the  most 
part,  Sicard,  Bebian,  and  other  French  teachers. 

Great  Britain  presents  more  distinguished  names.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  several -Speculative 
writers,  Bulwer,  Dalgarno,  and  others,  called  public  attention  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  explained  the  methods  that  might 
be  used  to  instruct  them.  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  began  to  teach  a  deaf-mute  as  early  as  1660,  has  left,  in  his  grammar  and  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a  clear  and  rational  account  of  his  processes,  of  which  Braidwood  availed  himself  to  revive 
the  art,  a  century  later.  The  latter  teacher,  however,  endeavored  to  keep  his  processes  a  secret ;  but  his  nephew,  Dr.  Joseph 
Watson,  long  at  the  head  of  the  London  asylum,  published,  in  1809,  a  valuable  work  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Of  living  English  teachers,  the  most  eminent  seems  to  be  Charles  Baker,  of  Doncaster.  Messrs.  D.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow, 
and  James  Cook,  late  of  Edinburgh,  have,  as  well  as  Dr.  Baker,  published  series  of  lessons  in  language  and  reading-books, 
for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  David  Buxton,  of  Liverpool,  has  made  public  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
late  Dr.  Orpen,  of  Dublin,  deserves  to  be  commemorated;  nor  should  we  pass  Over  Dr.  Wilde,  of  the  same  city,  who  has 
published  a  valuable  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  on  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  large  quarto  volume,  put 
forth  in  1857  by  the  London  asylum,  presents  the  most  fullyillustrated  vocabulary  of  nouns,  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
known  to  us. 

In  Holland,  after  the  early  names  of  Von  Helmont  and  John  Conrad  Amman,  (the  latter  remarkable  both  for  his  extrav¬ 
agant  views  of  the  divine  efficacy  of  speech,  and  for  his  accurate  classification  and  description  of  vocal  sounds,  and  directions 
for  teaching  articulation,)  we  find  an  interval  of  nearly  a  century,  before  Henry  Dauicl  Guyot,  (father  of  the  compilers  of  the 
catalogue  wo  have  mentioned,)  emulating  the  benevolent  zeal  of  De  l’Epue,  transferred  the  method  of  the  latter  to  Groningen. 

In  Belgium,  the- most  distinguished  name  is  that  of  the  Abbe  Carton,  at  Bruges.  His  writings  are  varied  and  numerous. 
He  is,  perhaps,  better  known  for  his  benevolent  efforts  to  instruct  a  blind  deaf-mute,  Anna  Temmermans. 

The  other  northern  countries  of  Europe  presenting  little  to  detain  us,  we  pass  to  Germany.  Here  authors  atjd  books 
multiply,  but  we  have  space  to  cite  only  a  select  few.  Heinicke,  the  father  of  the  German  method,  left  very  little  in  print, 
but  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Reid,  of  Leipzig,  has  published  works  of  value.  The  German  teachers  whose  writings  are  esteemed 
of  the  most  practical  value,  however,  are  Mr.  Jaeger  and  Mr.  Moritz  Hill.  0.  F.  Kruse,  himself  a  deaf-mute,  has  given  us 
biographical  sketches  of  many  distinguished  deaf-mutes.  Dr.  Newmann,  of  Konigsberg,  deserves  mention  as  an  authority  in 
the  early  history  of  the  art. 

France  has  also  produced  many  works  on  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Those  of  De  l’Epde  and  Sicard,  though  of  world-wide 
reputation  in  their  day,  are  now  only  consulted  by  the  curious.  The  manual  and  the  journal  of  Bubian  are  still  of  much 
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practical  value  for  the  sound  philosophical  principles  they  explain  and  illustrate.  The  elaborate  work  of  the  Baron  Degerando 
may  be  useful  to  those  wishing  to  study  the  histoiy  and  theory  of  the  art.  The  late  Edouard  Morel,  as  editor  of  the 
Circulaires  and  of  the  Annales,  and  Puybonnieux,  as  editor  of  the  Impartial,  deserve  honorable  mention.  Piroux  and  Valade 
Gabel  have  published  graduated  series  of  lessons  in  language.  The  work  of  the  latter,  a  few  years  since,  attracted  much 
attention  by  the  illusory  promise  it  held  out  of  enabling  the  teachers  of  common  schools  to  conduct  successfully  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes.  Leon  Vaysse  will  be  presently  mentioned  among  American  teachers. 

There  have  been  also  a  few  deaf-mute  authors  in  Prance.  Ferdinand  Berthier,  long  the  senior  professor  of  the  Paris 
institution,  (reported  to  be  recently  deceased,)  has  published  sundry  well-written  addresses,  biographical  sketches,  &c. 
Pelissier,  of  the  same  institution,  has  given  the  world  a  volume  of  “  Poesies  d’un  Sourd  Muet.”  Claudius  Porrestier,  principal 
of  the  school  at  Lyons,  has  published  an  extended  volume  of  graduated  lessons,  in  the  French  language,  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils,  in  which  he  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  his  master,  Bebian. 

It  Beems  proper,  in  a  national  publication  destined  as  an  authentic  record  for  reference  for  scholars  and  men  of  science, 
to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  those  who,  in  the  United  States,  have  most  distinguished  themselves  as  laborers  in  tko 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the  most  important  works  they  have  given  to  the  world. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  was  of  Prench-Huguenot  descent,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
December  10,  1787.  His  parents  removed,  while  he  was  a  boy,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  scene  of  his  future  labors  and 
renown.  Of  a  delicate  constitution,  but  of' great,  intellectual  promise*  he  made  unusually  rapid  progress  in  his  early  studies, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  distinction  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
tried  the  study  of  law,  served  for  a  year  or  two  as  a  tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater,  engaged  for  a  season  in  commercial  pursuits, 
and,  finally,  settling  down  in  the  conviction  that  his  vocation  was  the  Christian  ministry,  spent  the  three  years,  from  1811  to 
1814,  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honor. 

During  his  term  at  Andover,  he  became  providentially  interested  in  the  case  of  a  little  daughter  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  a 
neighbor  of  his  father,  at  Hartford,  who  had  become  deaf  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  consequently  soon  became  mute. 
Meeting  the  child  during  one  of  his  vacations,  he  showed  such  aptitude  to  communicate  with  her,  and  teach  her  the  meaning 
of  written  words,  that  her  friends  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  she  might,  through  his  aid,  escape  the  fearful  doom  of  ignorance 
and  degradation  so  long  considered  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Beports  of  the  success  of  some  European  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  had  reached  this  country,  but  little  was  known  of  their 
processes.  Benevolent  men  were  found  in  Hartford,  who  contributed  the  means  to  send  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  acquire  and  bring  to 
America  the  system  of  instruction  matured  by  half  a  century  of  study  and  experience  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  hesitated  to  relinquish  his  prospects  of  distinction  and  usefulness  as  a  preacher,  till,  by  means  of  statistical 
information,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  collected  in  America,  he  obtained  some  glimpses  of  the  hitherto  unimagined  greatness 
of  this  new  field  of  benevolent  effort.  It  was  ascertained,  through  the  congregational  clergy  of  Connecticut,  that  there  were 
more  than  eighty  deaf-mutes  in  that  State  alone,  and  it  was  reasonably  assumed  that  a  like  proportion  existed  in  the  other 
States.  Finding  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  America — heathen  in  a  Christian  land — probably  numbered  thousands,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
accepted  the  call  to  become  the  pioneer  in  this  new  department  of  benevolent  labor. 

Arriving  hi  England  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  unsettled  state  of  Prance,  united  with  the  strong  interest 
be  took  in  the  alleged  restoration  of  the  dumb  to  speech,  determined  his  first  applications  to  the  schools  that  practiced  the 
methods  of  Braidwood,  whose  success  in  teaching  articulation  had  been  highly  extolled,  and,  probably,  not  a  little  exaggerated. 
But  he  was  repelled  by  the  onerous  conditions  prescribed  by  the  narrow  and  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  successors  of  Braidwood, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  school  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  at  Paris — providentially,  as  we  hold,  for  he  there  acquired  a  better 
theory  of  instruction,  leading  to  the  cultivation  of  that  language  of  gestures,  which  must  ever  be  the  main  instrument  ol 
instruction,  and  best  means  of  religious  culture  and  social  enjoyment,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  at  Paris  he  secured  the 
services  of  Laurent  Clerc.  Through  the  influence  of  Bebian,  the  more  fanciful  of  Sicard’s  processes  were  already  falling  into 
disuse,  and  the  method  which  Clerc  brought  to  America  was  more  rational  and  practical  than  that  set  forth  in  the  works  of 
his  master. 

Beturning  to  America  in  August,  1816,  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  made  a  successful  tour  to  collect  funds  from  the 
benevolent,  (a  then  necessary  resource,  superseded  in  a  few  years  by  a  donation  of  lands  from  Congress  and  by  appropriations 
from  the  State  legislatures,)  and  opened,  at  Hartford,  the  first  American  asylum  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  April,  1817.  Mr.  Gallaudet  continued  atthe  head  of  the  American  asylum  till  1830,  when  the  state  of  his  health 
induced  him  to  relinquish  a  post  requiring  such  arduous  labor.  Subsequently  he  employed  himself  in  writing  books  for  the 
young;  took  part  in  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  female  seminary;  and  was,  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life, 
chaplain  of  the  Betreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford.  He  also  took  an  active  and  influential  part  in  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools,  and  in  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  our  system  of  common  schools.  His  useful  life  closed  September  10, 
1851,  at  the  age  of  sixty -four. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  married,  in  1822,  a  deaf-mute  lady,  one  of  bis  earliest  pupils.  None  of  their  children  inherited  their 
mother’s  misfortune.  Two  of  them  are  distinguished  laborers  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  published  writings  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  are  quite  numerous,  but  the  proportion  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  even  treating  of  them,  is  small.  When  we  recollect  his  ability  as  a  ready  and  graceful  writer,  and  the 
number  of  books  for  the  young  from  his  pen,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  find  that  he  published  so  little  adapted  to 
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enlighten  the  public  mind  either  on  the  history  or  processes  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  that  he  merely  printed  a 
few  crude  essays  towards  language  lessons,  for  his  pupils.  Still,  his  memory  is  reverentially  cherished  by  his  pupils  and  by 
.the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  whole  Union.  Having  testified  their  affectionate  gratitude,  during  his  lifetime,  by  the  presentation 
of  a  service  of  plate,  they,  after  his  death,  by  contributions  from  the  graduates  and  pupils,  not  merely  of  the  asylum  at 
Hartford,  but  of  all  the  kindred  schools  in  the  Union,  raised  to  him  a  monument  on  the  grounds  of  the  American  asylum,  with 
this  inscription:  “Erected  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  Testimonial  of  Profound  Gratitude  to  their  Earliest  and  Best  Friend  and  Benefactor.’' 

Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  became,  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  continued 
for  fifteen  years,  a  professor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  son  of  a  deaf-mute  mother,  and 
himself  marrying  a  deaf-mute,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  after 
leaving  school,  find  themselves  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  from  religious  privileges,  and  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition 
for  employment.  This  interest  led  to  his  gradually' assuming  the  duties  of  pastor  .to  a  deaf-mute  congregation;  and,  finally, 
as  the  result  of  his  labors,  a  church  and  congregation  were  built  up,  called  “St.  Ann’s  Church  for  Deaf-Mutes,”  (connected 
with  the  Episcopal  denomination,)  into  which  most  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  living  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity  have  been  gathered, 
with  a  number  of  families  sufficient  to  make  a  respectable  parish,  some  containing  deaf-mute  children,  others  attracted  by 
benevolent  interest  in  the  work.  Of  this  church  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  rector.  The  church  and  parsonage  are  on  Eighteenth 
street,  near  Fifth  avenue,  and  cost  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Here  is  probably  the  only  church  in  the  world  gathered  and  conducted  with  a  special  regard  to  the  interests  of  deaf-mutes, 
and  where  regular  services  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mute  portion  of  the  congregation  in  their  own  language  of  signs. 
In  addition  to  his  labors  as  pastor,  and  as  the  temporal  friend  and  adviser  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Dr.  Gallaudet  frequently 
visits  other  cities,  and  gives  religious  services  in  the  language  of  signs  wherever  a  number  of  deaf-mutes  can  be  collected. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  principal  of  the  Columbian  Institution,  at  Washington,  is  another  son  of  the  venerated  founder  of 
the  American  asylum.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  institution  under  his  care  attests  his  hereditary  ability  and  zeal  as  an 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Laurent  Glerc,  the  best  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Sicard,  and  the  oldest  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Daupliiny,  France,  in  1785.  His  parents  ascribed  the  total  loss  of  the  two  senses  of  hearing  and  smell 
to  his  having  fallen  into  the  fire  when  about  a  year  old,  receiving  a  severe  burn  on  the  side  of  his  face.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  entered  the  school  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who,  a  few  years  previously,  had  succeeded  the  benevolent  De  1’Epee.  The  Abhej 
recognizing  the  uncommon  abilities  of  young  Olerc,  retained  him  as  a  teacher,  at  a  very  moderate  salary,  however,  though  in 
a  few  years  he  was  thought  competent  to  teach  the  highest  class,  and  was  pronounced,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the 
celebrated  Bebian,  the  “glory  and  support”  of  the  institution  of  Paris.  This  exiguity  of  salary,  combined  with  the  noble 
ambition  of  carrying  the  blessings  of  education  to  his  deaf-mute  brethren  in  another  hemisphere,  disposed  him  to  accept  readily 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  as  already  related,  and  secured  to  the  infancy  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America  the  services 
of  one  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  then  living.  Mr.  Clerc  has  the  merit  of  having  taught  the  language  of  signs  and  the 
processes  of  instruction  to  most  of  the  early  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Alter  more  than  half  a  century  of 
faithful  labor  in  his  vocation,  (including  ten  years  in  the  Parisian  school,)  he  retired,  in  1858,  from  active  duty,  and  enjoys,  at  a 
green  old  age,  the  ease  and  universal  respect  so  well  earned.  He  married  a  deaf-mute,  and  has  four  children  blessed  with  all 
their  faculties,  and  respectable  and  useful  members  of  society.  Mr.  Glerc  has  published,  in  the  “American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,”  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  early  friend  and  school-fellow,  Massieu,  and  of  his  own  visit  to  Europe. 
His  style,  for  a  born  deaf-mute,  is  remarkably  correct  and  perspicuous. 

Lewis  Weld,  A.  M.,  descended  from  a  line  of  New  England  ministers,  was  one  of  the  earliest  associates  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet  in  the  American  asylum.  In  1822  he  was  called  to  conduct  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  and  in  1830  was  summoned 
back  to  Hartford  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  American  asylum  till  his  death,  December 
30,  1853,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  In  1844  he  visited  many  of  the  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  Europe,  mainly  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  success  was  obtained  in  teaching  articulation,  and  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  valuable 
report  appended  to  the  twenty-ninth  report  of  the  American  asylum.  The  general  result  of  his  observations  was  decidedly 
unfavorable  to  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  unless  in  rare  exceptional  cases. 

Rev.  William  Wolcott  Turner  was  elected  principal  of  the  American  asylum,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Weld,  and  held  that 
office  till  the  present  summer,  (1863,)  when  he  retired.  He  had  been  an  instructor  in  the  American  asylum  since  1821,  and 
was  thus,  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Olerc,  the  senior  of  American  teachers  of  deaf-mutes.  The  present  flourishing  condition 
of  that  venerable  school  attests  the  tact  and  ability  of  its  late  experienced  principal.  Mr-.  Turner  attended  most  of  thn  con¬ 
ventions  of  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Annals. 

Lucerne  Rae,  an  accomplished  instructor  in  the  American  asylum,  and  for  several  years  the  editor  of  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  September  16,  1854,  in  his  forty-third  year.  . 

Samuel  Porter  has  been  many  years  a  teacher,  first  in  the  American  asylum,  afterwards  in  the  New  York  institution,  and 
again  in  the  asylum,  from  which  he  retired  two  or  three  years  since  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  As  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Rae,  he  edited  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  With  much  ability  for  several  years..  Ho  has  also  written 
occasional  articles  for  newspapers  and  reviews,  adapted  to  diffuse  correct  views  concerning  the  condition  aud  best  mode  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  anonymous  artiele  on  the  “Education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,”  in  the  American  Review 
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for  May,  1846,  presents  an  admirably  condensed  -view  of  tbe  subject,  especially  of  the  observations,  of  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Day 
on  tbe  European  articulating  schools, 

Ilarvcy  Prindle  Peet,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  November  19, 1794.  A  farmer’s  son,  working  himself 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  summer,  and  teaching  a  district  school  in  winter,  in  those  years  while  other  youth  are  in  college,  his 
early  advantages  of  education  were  very  restricted,  but  by  native  force  of  mind  and  character,  strengthened  by  this  rough 
discipline,  he  worked  his  way  to  a  liberal  education,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  Yale  College,  in  1822.  His  views  wore 
directed  to  the  Christian  ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  iu  tbe  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  asylum, 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  discovering  his  rare  fitness  for  this  new  profession.  He  continued  in  this  school  nine  years,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  for  eminent  efficiency,  both  aB  a  teacher  of  a  class  and  as  the  steward  of  the  asylum,  which  led  to  his 
receiving,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  the  appointment  of  principal  of  the  New  York  institution,  which  had  been  for 
some  years  declining  in  public  estimation,  owing  to  incompetent  management.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pent,  this  institution,  in 
a  few  years,  attained  the  very  highest  rank  among  similar  institutions  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  a  teacher.  Dr.  Peet  was  distinguished  for  his  perfect  -control  over  his  pupils,  even  the  rudest  and  most  wilful  new¬ 
comers,  and  by  his  ability  to  command  their  attention,  excite  their  mental  powers,  and  make  durable  impressions  on  their 
memories.  Very  few  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  have  equalled:  him  in  mastery  of  the  language  of  gestures,  or  in  the  ability  to 
convey  ideas,  clearly  and  impressively,  in  that  language.  Though  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  friend 
and  father  by  his  pupils. 

The  benefits,  of  the  long  and  zealous  labors  of  Dr.  Peet  have  not  been  confined  to,  his  own  institution.  Teachers  trained 
by  him  have  carried  his  improved  methods  of  instruction  to  many  schools  at  the  south  and  west,  and  his  series  of  elementary 
works  have  lightened  the  labors  of  the  teachers  and  promoted  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  nearly  all  the  institutions  for 
deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  andin  British  America.  Dr.Pcet  took  a  leading  and  efficient  part  in  originating  the  conventions 
of  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  which  five  have  been  held — at, New  York,  in  1S50;  at  Hartford,  in  1851 ;  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1S53;  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1855;  and  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1858.  Dr.  Peet  attended  all  these 
conventions,  presenting  papers  of  great  permanent  value  at  each,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions,  thus  putting 
on  record,  in.  their  published  proceedings,  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience  and  rare  judgment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  professional 
brethren.  He  has  also  been  a  frequent  and  voluminous  contributor  to  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  discussing, 
among  other  topics,  the  best  course  of  instruction,  the  superiority  of  natural,  or  colloquial,  to  methodical  signs,*  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  principal  of  an  institution.  In.  the  summer  of  1851,  Dr.  Peet  visited  many  of  the  European  institutions 
for  deaf-mutes,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  very  valuable  report  annexed  to  the  thirty-third  report  of  the  New 
York  institution.  He  has  been  a  zealous  and  diligent  collector  of  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  has  given  to,  the 
world,  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  New  York  reports,  especially  the  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth,  and  forty-fourth,  the  fullest 
collections  of,  such  statistics  extant,  r 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  publications  of  Dr.  Peet  for.  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and,  dumb  surpass,  in  number,  extent, 
and  value,  not  merely  those  of  any  other  American  teacher,  but  those  of  all  other  American  teachers  together.  The  following 
list  embraces  only,  the  most  important.  Others  are  briefly  indicated  above. 

1.  Elementary,  Lessons,  being  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  I.  This  little  volume  of  graduated 
legsons.in  language,  on  a  principle  of .  philosophical  progress,  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1844,  was  welcomed  with 
a.  satisfaction  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  still  the  only  text-book  in  the  instruction 
of  the  younger. classes  in  most  of  the  schools  for.tlie  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  and  in  British  America.  It  has  also 
been  found  a  very  attractive  first  book  for  little  children  who  hear;  and  missionaries  have  proved  its  value  in  giving  the  first 
lessons  in  the  English  language  to  their  little  heathen  pupils. 

2.  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  II. 

3.  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.  These  two  volumes  lead  the  pupil  through,  the  difficulties  of  language,  by  a  gradual 
progression,  to  the  point  where  he  can  advantageously  use  books  prepared  for  children  who  have  already  acquired  through 
the  ear  that  language  which  costs  the  deaf-mute  such  severe  labor  to. acquire  through  the  eye. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

5.  Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Chapel  of  the  New  York  Institution,  December  2,  1846. 

6.  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  April  14,  1848. 
These  two  instructive  and  eloquont  addresses  treat  of  the  contrast  between  the  uneducated  and  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb, 
ancl  give  an  admirably  condensed  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  instructing  them,  and  of  the  method  of  instruction. 

7.  Memoir  on  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  presented  at  the  first  convention, 
and  reprinted  in  the  American  Annals  for  April,  1851. 

8.  Memoir  on  the  History  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Second  Period.  This  paper,  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding,  occupies  more  than  sixty  pages  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  convention.  The  two  form  the  best  sketch 
extant  of  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  especially  as  to  its  earlier  periods. 

9.  Report  on  European  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  annexed  to  the  thirty-third  New  York  report. 

10.  Report  on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This  is  a  monograph  of  great  interest  and 

*  By  methodical  signs  is  technically  understood  signs  made  in  the  order  of  words,  and  with  variations  corresponding  to  the  inflection,  of  words; 
hence,  different  from  the  signs  used  by  deaf-mutes  in  conversation. 
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value,  not  merely  the  best,  but  probably  the  only  complete  treatise  on  that  subject*  adapted  to -the  use  of  English  and  American 
lawyers.  It  was  presented  at  the  fourth  convention,  in  the  published  proceedings  of  which  it  occupies  more  than  a  hundred, 
pages.  An  imperfect  copy  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  in  the  summer  of  1S56. 

11.  Notions  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  before  Instruction,  especially  on  Religious  Subjects.  This  remarkable  article 
appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  July,  1S55,  and  was  republished  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 
October,  1S55.  A  fuller  account  of  Dr.  Peet  and  his  valuable  labors  will  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
for  June;  1S57. 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  M.  A.,  has  been  a  professor  in  the  New  York  institution  since  1845.  In  1851  he  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  visit  .to  the  schools  of  Europe,  on  which  occasion,  says  Dr.  Peet  in  his  report,  “his  attainments,  as  a  linguist, 
made  his  services,  during  our  continental  tour,  singularly  useful,”  and  adds  that-  much  of  the  merit  of  the  report  was  due  to 
him.  When,  the  following  year,  a  high  class  was  established  in  the  New  York  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  such  deaf-mutes 
as,  after  going  through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  might  show  a  capacity  for  being  benefited  by  an  additional  course 
of  higher  studies,  he  was  selected  as  the  teacher  of  this  class,  making  him  ex  officio  vice-principal  of  the  institution.  For 
impressing  on  his  deaf-mute  pupils  the  laws  of  grammar  and:  the  structure  of  written  language,  Professor  Peet  makes  much 
use  of  Barnard’s  Grammatical  Symbols,  of  which  ho  lias  given  an  able  exposition  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  third  convention.  He  is,  moreover,  the  author  of  a  new  and  philosophical  system  of  grammatical  analysis,  which  not  only 
materially  simplifies  the  labor  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but .  will  undoubtedly  supersede  the  ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  grammar  to  those  who  hear. 

Edward  Peet,  M.  A,,  second  son  of  Dr.  Peet,  was,  for  more  than  thirteen  years,  a  professor  in  the  New  York  institution, 
and  was  an  able,  faithful,  and  successful  teacher.  He  contributed  to  the  American  Annals  papers  on  Degerando  and  Itard, 
chiefly  translated  from  the  French.  For.  several  year's  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  preparation  of  an  arithmetic  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils,  a  work  of  much  merit  both  as  respects  its  lucidity  of  illustration  and  arrangement,  and  the  happy  choice  of 
examples.  It  is  used  in  the  institution  in  manuscript.  He  died  January  27,  1862,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -five. 

Dudley  Peet,  M.  D.,  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Peet,  after  graduating  at  Yale  College,  studied  medicine  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  a.  year  or  two  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  then  accepted 
an  appointment  as  professor  in  the  New  York  institution,  for  the  duties  of  which  post  he  was  eminently  qualified.  His  death, 
by  pulmonary  disease,  aggravated  by  his  self-sacrificing  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  April  18,  1S62,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  He  left  us  a  Dissertation  on  the  Remote  and 
Proximate  Causes  of  Deafness,  published  in  the  American  Annals  for  April,  1856,  and  a  Monograph  on  the  Infinitive  Mood, 
designed  as  part  of  a  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  used  in  manuscript  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
New  York  institution. 

John  It.  Burnet  is  a  farmer,  residing  in  Livingston,  New  Jersey.  He  lost  his  hearing,  at  the  age  of  eight,  by  an  attack 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Thus  cut  off.from  social  intercourse,  he  was  driven  to  books.  He  served  for  a  time  as  a  teacher 
in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  afterwards  married  a  deaf-mute  pupil  of  that  institution.  He  has 
thus,  from  personal  experience  and  reading,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the  history 
and  principles  of  the  art  of  instructing  them.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Annals,  and  has  also 
furnished  articles  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  North  American  Review  (April,  1844)  and  the  Biblical  Repository  (October, 
1S42.)  His  first  attempt  at  authorship  was  a  little  volume  (long  since  out  of  print)  published  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in 
1835,  with  the  title:  “Tales  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems.” 

John  Carlin,  a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  and  one  of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  school,  though  not  a  teacher, 
deserves  mention  for  his  uncommon  attainments  in  language.  He  reads  French  and  one  or  two  other  languages,  and  writes 
English  with  an  ease  and  correctness  quite  remarkable  in  a  deaf-mute  from  birth.  He  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  Aunals,  and  has  written  largely  for  the  newspapers,  espeeiaRy  for  the  “Gallaudet  Guide,”  a  monthly  published  for  two  or 
three  years  by  deaf-mutes  at  Boston  and  Hartford.  Mr.  Carlin  married  -a  deaf-mute,  and  has  several  children,  all  free  from  the 
infirmity  of  their  parents.  He  is  a  miniature  painter  in  New  York  city,  in  which:  occupation  he  was  very  successful  before 
the  growing  perfection  of  photography  crowded  the  pencil  and  brush  from:  the  field  of  competition. 

J ames  N  ack  became  totally  deaf  from  a  fall,  at  the  age  of  eight.  He  has  long  been  employed  as  a  searcher  of  records 
in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  New  York  city.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  of  poetry  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
at  four  different  times  published  his  select  poems. in  neat  volumes. 

Levi  S.  Backus,  a  deaf-mute,  has,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  been  editor  and  proprieior  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Cana- 
joharie  (New  York)  Radii. 

Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D.,  was  an  early  and  efficient  friend  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
promote  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  institution.  He  devoted  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the  building  up  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  died  in  July,  1S46.  Besides  reports  and  addresses,  and  a  paper  on  the  curious  coincidences 
between  the  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  those  used  among  the  western  aboriginal  tribes,  he  compiled  a  volume  of 
Elementary  Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (1821.) 

Frederick  Augustus  Porter  Barnard,  LL.D.,  a  native  of  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  became 
an  instructor  in  the  American  asylum  in  1831,  and  transferred  his  services  to  the  New  York  institution  in  the  following 
year.  Here  he  co-operated  zealously  and  ably  with  Dr.  Peet,  and  Messrs.  Vaisse,  Bartlett,  Cary,  and  Day,  in  simplifying 
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and  improving  tlie  metliod  of  instruction,  especially  in  throwing  off  the  old  incumbrances  of  methodical  signs.  He  contributed 
to  the  North  American  Review  (April,  1834)  a  valuable  article  of  eighty  pages,  headed  “Observations  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,” 
and  also  an  article  on  the  “Existing  state  of  the  Art  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  in  the  Literary  and  Theological 
Review  for  September,  1835.  He  improved  and  reduced  to  system  the  grammatical  symbols  elaborated  by  successive  teachers 
from  the.  theory  of  ciphers  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  embodied  them  in  a  valuable  English  grammar  which  he  published  in 
1836,  with  the  title  of  “Analytical  Grammar,  with  Symbolic  Illustration,”  a  wort  still  used  in  the  New  York  institution.  In 
1838  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later  became  president  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  . 

Leon  Yaisse,  after  serving  four  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  Institution  of  Paris,  was  invited  to  America,  and  brought  to  the 
New  York  institution,  in  which  he  served  four  years  very  acceptably,  a  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  art  of 
instruction  by  Bebian,  Degerando,  and  other  able  successors  of  Sicard.  Returning  to  his  native  country  in  1834,  and  reas¬ 
suming  a  professorship  in  the  Parisian  institution,  he  has  risen  to  the  position  of  professor  of  the  Glasse  de  Perfcctionncment, 
corresponding  to  the  high  class  in  an  American  school.  He  has  published  many  short  but  well  written  articles  on  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  At  one  time  he  devoted  much  labor  to  the  teaching  of  a  selected  class  in  articulation,  and  published  a  little 
brochure  in  which  the  mechanism  of  speech  was  visibly  illustrated,  accompanied  by  an  alphabet,  the  letters  of  which  imitated 
or  suggested  the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs  in  uttering  them.  He  has  also  given  us  a  system  of  grammatical  symbols 
differing  somewhat  from  that  used  in  the  New  York  institution. 

Rev.  Josiah  Addison  Gary,  a  native  of  West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  was 
for  nineteen  years,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  efficient  professors  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ohio' institution,  as  the  successor  of  its  founder,  Rev.  H.  N.  Ilubbell. 
His  bright  course  of  virtue  and  usefulness  was  prematurely  closed  by  a  rheumatic  affection,  taking  the  form  of  anchylosis, 
and  finally  locking  up  nearly  all  motion.  Still,  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  till  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  August  7,  1852,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine.  Though  he  left  us  no  considerable  work,  his  contributions  to  the 
newspapers,  adapted  to  call  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education,  were  numerous  and  well  worth  preservation. 
He  prepared  valuable  book  notices  appended  to  some  of  the  New  York  reports.  There  is  a  curious  paper  of  his  on  deaf-mute 
idioms  in  the  proceedings  of  the  second  convention. 

John  A.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  has  been  for  nearly  forty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Danville, 
Kentucky,  and  has  distinguished  himself  for  his  benevolent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  mute.  He  learned  the  language  of  signs 
and  the  processes  of  instruction  from  Mr.  Glerc  and  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at  Hartford.  He  published,  as  early  as  1834,  a  little  book 
of  “Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  and  gave  to  the  press  a  more  carefully  prepared  work,  in  1860,  under  the  title  of 
“Primary  Lessons  for  Deaf-Mutes.”  Mr.  Jacobs  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Annals,  particularly  distinguishing 
himself  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  methodical  signs,  which  he  holds,  against  the  evidence  of  experience  and  the  opinions  of 
most  teachers,  to  be  necessary  for  the  deaf-mute  as  a  connecting  link  between  words  and  ideas. 

George  Edward  Day,  D.  D.,  (now  and, for  some  years  past  professor  of  biblical  literature  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary, . 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,)  is  a  native  of  New  Haven  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  Though  the  youngest,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  scholars  of  his  class.  He  acquired,  in  the  New  York  institution,  during  two  years’  service  as  a  teacher,  (1833  to  1835,)  a 
more  than  commonly  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  theory,  practice,  and  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  This 
qualification,  joined  to  his  eminent  ability  as  an  investigator  and  a  writer,  and  his  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Trench  and 
German  languages,  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  man  to  make  an  examination  of  the  European  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
with  the  view  of  comparing  results  with  those  attained  in  our  own  schools,  and  of  suggesting  improvements,  if  their  methods 
should  be  found  in  any  respect  superior  to  our  own.  In  1844  he  visited  many  of  those  in  England  and  Germany,  and  in  1S60 
his  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  the  schools  in  Holland  and  the  Institution  of  Paris.  On  each  occasion  he  made  reports, 
(annexed  to  the  reports  of  the  New  York  institution  for  those  years,  the  twenty-sixth  and  forty-second,)  which  are  documents 
of  great  and  permanent  value — the  first  especially,  which  embraces  a  full  description  of  the  German  methods  of  instruction, 
including  the  most  approved  processes  for  teaching  articulation  to  deaf-mutes.  The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Day  arrived  was, 
that  our  system,  judged  by  its  results,  is  superior  to  those  of  the  English,  German,  and  Hollandish  schools,  and  that  the  teaching 
of  articulation  seldom  yields  results  of  any  practical  value  t‘o  the  pupil  in  the  intercourse  of  society  after  leaving  school,  while 
it  exacts  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  restriction  on  the  development  of  the  pupil’s  favorite  language  of  signs,  that  materially  cramp 
his  mental  improvement  and  his  social  enjoyments.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  England  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  once  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system  of  instruction,  has  been,  for  many  years,  going  more  and 
more  into  disfavor  and  disuse.  , 

David  E.  Bartlett  has  been  more  than  thirty  years  at  Hartford  in  the  American  asylum,  in  the  New  York  institution,  as 
the  head  of  a  private  school  for  deaf-mute  children,  and  again  in  the  American  asylum.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  expertness 
and  eloquence  in  the  language  of  signs. 

Oran  W.  Morris  is  also  a  teacher  of  more' than  thirty  years’  experience,  chiefly  in  the  New  York  institution,  where  he  is 
still  a  professor.  He  served,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  year  or  two  as  head  of  the  Tennessee  school. 

Rev.  B.  M.  Pay,  formerly  of  the  New  York  institution,  is  now  head  of  the  Michigan  institution. 

James  8.  Brown,  reported  to  be  recently  deceased,  was  successively  at  the  head  of  the  Indiana  and  Louisiana  institutions. 

Abraham  B.  Hutton,  more  than  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  is  universally  esteemed  as  well 
for  ability  and  success  in  his  profession,  as  for  the  worth  of  his  private  character. 
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Rev.  Collins  Stone  went  from  the  American  asylum,  in  1852,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Cary  in  the  superintendency  of  the 
Ohio  institution.  He  has  been  very  recently  recalled  to  Hartford,  as  the  successor  of  Mr,  Turner. 

Jacob  Van  Nostrand  went  from  the  New  York  institution  to  organize  the  Texas  institution. 

William  D.  Cooke,  a  native  of  Vermont,  was  the  founder  of  the  North  Carolina  institution,  from  which  lie  has,  within 
two  or  three  years,  transferred  his  services  to  the  Georgia  institution. 

THE  BLIND. 

PERSONS  IN  AMERICA  AND  EUROPE  WHO  HAVE  DEVOTED  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THE 

INTERESTS  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Believing  that  brief  biographical  sketches  of  those  who  have  done  most  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  would  not  only  prove  interesting  and  instructive,  in  this  connexion,  but  be  an  incentive  to  beneficence,  we  subjoin  the 
following  : 

Valentin  Hatty,  called  by  French  writers  “the  Apostle  of  the  Blind,”  was  the  originator  of  schools  for  the  free  instruction 
of  blind  persons.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  mineralogist,  the  Abbe  Rene  Hatiy,  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
weaver  in  the  village  of  St.  Just,  Picardy,  France.  Ho  was  born  November  13,  1745,  and  educated,  at  first  through  the 
intervention  of  some  benevolent  monks  of  a  neighboring  monastery,  in  the  schools  of  his  native  village,  and  afterward  at  one 
of  the  colleges  of  Paris.  His  aptitude  for  classic  and  linguistic  studies  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable.  After  completing 
his  collegiate  course,  he  soon  received  an  'appointment  in  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  filled  the 
post  of  translator  of  despatches.  It  was  not  till  his-  thirty-eighth  year  that  he  became  interested  in  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  and  his  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  an  incident  which,  though  trivial  in  itself,  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
subsequent  life. 

The  proprietor  of  a  cafe  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  desirous  of  attracting  a  larger  amount  of  custom,  procured, 
at  a  trifling  compensation,  the  services  of  -  eight  or  ten  blind  men,  whom  he  arranged  before  a  long  desk,  with  leather  spectacles 
on  nose,  and  instruments  in  their  hands,  and  placing  open  music  books  before  them,  from  which  they  feigned  to  read,  caused 
them  to  execute  the  most  horrible  discords  upon  their  instruments,  in  the  true  use  of  which  they  were  entirely  unskilled.  This 
performance  drew  together  a  large  crowd,  who,  w'hile  laughing  over  the  discordant  sounds,  patronized  the  cafe.  Among  these 
spectators  was  Valentin  Hatty ;  but  the  sight,  far  from  exciting  his  mirth,  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  instructing 
these  unfortunate  persons  in  letters  and  music. 

There  was  then  in  Paris  a  German  lady  of  high  rank,  Mademoiselle  de  Paradis,  who,  though  blind  from  the  age  of  two 
years,  had,  by  the  efforts  of  her  friends  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  printer  Weissemburg,  of  Mannheim,  been  enabled  to 
acquire  a  good  education,  and,  by  means  of  pin  types,  could  communicate  with  her  absent  friends.  Hatty  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  this  estimable  lady,  and  at  this  time  (1784)  he  communicated  to  her  his  desire  to  instruct  the  blind  poor,  and 
sought  her  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  it.  She  readily  gave  him  the  counsel  he  sought,  and,  after  maturing 
his  plans,  he  tested  them  by  the  instruction  of  some  blind  pupils.  His  first  pupil  was  a  young  blind  beggar,  named  Lesueur, 
whose  widowed  mother  and  helpless  brothers  and  sisters  the  benevolent  Hatty  supported,  while  he  taught  the  boy  the  elementary 
studies  and  music.  Lesueur  proved  a  very  tractable  pupil,  and  after  giving  him  six  months’  instruction,  Hatty  read  a  paper  on 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  and  exhibited  the  proficiency  of  his  pupil  as  proof  of  the 
positions  he  had  advanced.  The  members  of  the  academy  declaring  their  satisfaction  at  what  they  had  witnessed,  appointed 
a  commission  to  examine  the  matter  more  fully.  The  commission  reported  in  February,  1785,  and  expressed,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  their  admiration  alike  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  teacher  and  the  results  he  had  attained.  They  also  commended  the 
new  undertaking  to  the  royal  favor. 

Meantime,  the  Philanthropic  Society  offered  to  support  twelve  blind  children  if  Hatty  would  instruct  them.  He  consented, 
and  pupils  coming  in  from  other  sources,  he  soon  had  a  class  of  twenty.  It  wus  during  this  period,  also,  that  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  great  invention  of  printing  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  This  seems  to  have  been  partly  the  result  of  accident. 
Lesueur  being  sent  to  his  master’s  desk  one  day  for  some  article,  and  passing  his  fingers  over  the  papers  on  the  desk,  came 
in  contact  with  the  hack  of  a  printed  note,  which  had  received  an  unusually  strong  impression,  and  distinguished  the  form  of 
the  letter  o.  He  brought  the  note  to  Hatty  to  show  him  that  he  could  do  this,  and  the  discovery  at  once  suggested  to  him 
that  this  was  the  germ  of  a  plan  for  providing  the  blind  with  books.  He  tested  it  further  by  writing  upon  paper  with  a  sharp 
point,  and  reversing  the  paper,  found  that  Lesueur  read  it  with  great  facility.  To  complete  his  invention,  however,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  raised  characters  should  be  so  distinct  that  the  touch  of  the  blind  should  enable  them  to  distinguish  between 
those  which  wure  most  similar,  and  to  recognize  each  letter  readily.  For  this  purpose  he  adopted  the  Illyrian  letters,  the 
angular  form  of  which  caused  them  to  be  most  easily  recognized. 

The  five  years  which  followed  the  favorable  report  of  the  commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  years  of  great  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  school  for  the  blind.  Patronized  and  honored  by  the  King  and  nobles,  receiving  abundant  contributions  and 
benefits  from  the  most  eminent  artists  and  musical  performers,  and  constantly  praised  and  applauded,  a  man  of  less  modesty 
and  dignity  of  character  would  have  been  spoiled  by  this  excessive  adulation;  but  the  philanthropist  was  not  one  whom  flattery 
could  spoil.  The  notice  and  contributions  of  the  great  were  utilized  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pupils.  His  types  for  printing  in  raised  letters  were  reduced  in  size  and  improved  in  form ;  he  had  invented  and  published  a 
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series  of  maps  in  relief;  had  introduced  and  brought  to  some  perfection  a  system  of  musical  instruction;  and  had  established 
workshops,  in  which  those  trades  best  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  were  taught. 

Then  came  a  season  of  adversity,  in  which  the  heroic  traits  of  Hally’s  character  appeared  in  strong  relief.  The  Philan¬ 
thropic  Society,  his  first  patron,  was  broken  up  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  terror;  the  school  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  state,  and  an  appropriation  for  its  support  voted,  but  the  assignats  presently  became  nearly-  worthless,  and, 
having  exhausted  his  own  fortune,  Haiiy  procured  a  scanty  subsistence  for  his  pupils  by  printing  the  numerous  bulletins, 
handbills,  and  tracts,  which  abounded  at  that  period.  In  this  work  Lesueur  assisted  him.  As  the  pressure  of  want  grew 
stronger,  Hally  subsisted  on  one  meal  a  day,  lest  his  dear  children,  as  he  called  them,  should  suffer  from  hunger.  For  ten 
years  this  season  of  adversity  continued,  but  amid  it  all  he  had  kept  up  his  instructions  in  music  and  in  mathematical  science, 
and  among  his  pupils  during  that  dismal  period  were  Gailliod,  who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  French 
musical  composers;  Pepjon,  afterwards  for  thirty  years  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  Angers;  and  the  poet 
Avisso,  the  Kirke  White  of  France.  In  1801  some  unaccountable  impulse  prompted  the  government  to  consolidate  the  school 
for  the  blind  with"  that  great  pauper  asylum  for  the  adult  blind,  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  at  that  time  the  haunt  of  a 
large  body  of  dissolute,  degraded,  and  vicious  blind  beggars.  This  was  more  than  Hally  could  endure.  He  had  cheerfully 
borne  the  severest  privations  with  his  pupilB,  but  ho  could  not  sec  them  exposed  to  such  depraving  influences.  He  protested 
and  petitioned  the  government  to  rescind  its  decree,  but  finding  it  inexorable,  resigned  his  position,  and  the  government 
acknowledged  his  past  services  by  a  pension  of  about  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum  1  He  opened  soon  after  a  private 
institution  for  the  blind,  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Musee  des  Avcugles,  but  this  proving  unsuccessful  pecuniarily,  he  accepted, 
in  1806,  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Oz^r,  Alexander  I,  to  go  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  found  au  institution  for  the  blind  in  that 
city.  On  his  way  he  spent  some  time  in  Berlin,  and  assisted  Zetine  in  establishing  there  the  Institute  for  Blind  Youth,  which 
still  exists.  The  institute  at  St.  Petersburgh  was  opened  in  1807,  and  Haiiy  presided  over  it  with  ability  for  ten  years.  He 
had  now  completed  his  seventy-second  year;  the  infirmities  of  age  were  increasing  upon  him,  and  he  felt  a  strong  yearning 
to  go  back  to  his  native  land  to  die.  The  Czar  had  become  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  parted  from  him  with  sincere  regret, 
conferring  upon  him  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir,  then  the  highest  order  of  merit  in  Eussia.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found 
that  the  government,  having  become  satisfied  of  their  error,  had  separated  the  school  for  blind  youth  from  the  Hospice  des 
Quinze-Vingts,  though  not  without  the  ruin  of  many  of  their  most  promising  pupils.  The  new  director  of  the  school,  Dr. 
Guillie,  was  not  willing,  however,  to  permit  him  to  visit  the  school,  as  it  was  reorganized,  and,  with  the  most  contemptible 
jealousy,  prohibited  the  mention  of  his  name  in  connexion  with  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  in  a  published  history  of  the 
school  made  no  reference  to  Haiiy,  hut  attributed  its  origin  to  Louis  XVI.  Under  this  unmerited  cruelty  the  old  man  was, 
as  ever,  patient  and  calm,  and  time  soon  brought  its  revenges.  Guillie’s  injustice  towards  Haiiy  excited  the  clamors  of  the 
people  against  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  government  was  compelled  to  order  an  investigation,  which  resulted  in  his 
disgrace,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Pignier  as  his  successor.  The  new  director  lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  suitable  ovation 
as  a  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the  school,  and,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1821,  a  public  conceit  in 
Lis  honor  was  given  at  the  Institution  of  the  Blind,  and  songs  and  choruses  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  sung  by  tbe  pupils 
and  teachers,  commemorated  his  trials,  sacrifices,  and  successes;  and  the  aged  philanthropist,  as  he  listened,  with  streaming 
eyes  exclaimed,  “  Give  not  the  praise  to  me,  my  children;  it  is  God  who  has  done  all.”  It  was  his  last  visit  to  the  institution. 
His  health  soon  broke  down  completely,  and  after  several  months  of  intense  suffering  he  passed  away,  quietly  and  peacefully, 
on  the  IS  th  of  March,  1822.  A  monumental  tablet  in  the  hall  of  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Blind  Youth,  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Invalided,  does  justice  to  his  memory  and  sacrifices  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

James  Gall,  principal  of  the,  Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  bom  about  1784.  Mr.  Gall  commenced,  in  1826, 
a  series  of  experiments  with  a  great  variety  of  alphabets,  including  all  the  common  and  several  arbitrary  alphabets,  w'itli  a 
view  of  ascertaining  what  form  of  letter  was  best  adapted  to  bo  read  by  touch.  In  1827  he  published  his  first  book  in  the 
letter  he  had  fixed  upon,  a  pamphlet  of  nine  pages  octavo,  in  very  high  relief.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  book 
printed  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  not  yet  fully  satisfied  with  his  alphabet,  and  continued  his  experiments  to 
1832,  when  lie  commenced  printing  hooks  for  the  blind,  and  published  several  portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  some 
elementary  books  in  it.  It  is  known  as  Gall’s  Triangular  Alphabet. 

In  1837  Mr.  Gall  further  modified  his  alphabet  by  giving  serrated  edges  to  the  letters,  which  rendered  them  more  legible, 
and  subsequently  changed  some  of  them  so  as  to  assimilate  them  more  nearly  to  the  Eoman  letter.  The  books  published  in 
this  letter  have  not  come  into  general  use.  Mr.  Gall  has  been  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  call. "attention  to  the  necessity  of 
gjving  the  blind  a  good  education  and  of  providing  a  literature  for  them,  and  his  patient  labors  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  tlio  form  of  alphabet  best  suited  to  their  wants,  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  aB  one  of  their  most  prominent 
benefactors. 

Louis  Braille,  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  writing  with  points, .or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  a  “dot  alphabet,”  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  institutes  for  the  blind  in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  tbo  United  States,  was  born  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  in  1809.  He  was  blind  from  birth,  and  at. the  age 
of  ten  years  was  admitted  to  the  Eoyal  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  extraordinary  abilities. 
He  attained  a  very  high  rank  as  a  musical  performer,  being  distinguished  both  as  an  organist  and  a  violincellist.  In  1829, 
when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  modified  M.  Charles  Barbien’s  system  of  writing  with  points  so  completely  as  to  render  it 
convenient  and  easy  of  acquisition;  and  it  was  at  once  introduced  into  the  Eoyal  Institute,  where  it  has  been  used  ever  since. 
The  system,  as  it  now  stands,  is  as  follows:  Them  are  forty-three  signs,  embracing  the  entire  alphabet,  tlie  dipthongs,  and 
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the  marks  of  punctuation.  Of  these,  ten,  called  the  fundamental  signs,  are  the  basis  of  all  the  rest.  These  signs,  which 
represent  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  ten  Arabic  numerals,  are  as  follows : 

ABODE  FGHIJ  # 

Q  o  @©  ©®  o  ©Q  O  ©  © 

©  Q  G  .  ©  ®®  ©O  O  Q© 

1234  5  678  90 

The  second  series,  comprising  the  next  ten  letters,  is  formed  by  placing  one  point,  or  dot,  on  the  left  side  of  each 
fundamental  sign,  one  line  below ;  the  third  series,  consisting  of  U,  V,  X,  Y,  Z,  Q,  (c  soft,)  E,  A,  E,  tT,  is  formed  by  placing 
two  dots  under  each  fundamental  sign;  the  fourth  series,  embracing  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  ‘A,  I,  6,  03,  W,  are  formed  by  putting  one 
dot  under  the  right  hand  of  the  fundamental  sign,  one  line  below ;  three  supplementary  signs  represent  I,  JE,  and  0.  The 
marks  of  punctuation  are  the  fundamental  sigus  placed  two  lines  below.  For  the  purposes  of  musical  notation,  the  last  seven 
of  the  fundamental  signs  are  used  to  represent  the  seven  notes,  and  each  of  these  may  be  written  in  seven  different  octaves 
by  merely  prefixing  a  sign  peculiar  to  each  octave.  The  mode  of  writing  is  very  simple.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  board, 
grooved  horizontally  and  vertically,  with  lines  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart;  over  this  board  a  frame,  like  that  of  the  common 
map  delineated,  is  fitted,  with  hinges  on, the  side  and  one  or  more  sheets  of  paper  placed  on  the  board  under  the  frame;  a 

bodkin  and  a  piece  of  tin,  with  six  holes  perforated  like-  these,  complete  the  apparatus.  The  writing  must  he  from  right 

©© 

to  left,  in  order  that  it  may  be  read  from  left  to  right.  Books  are  now  printed  in  the  dot  alphabet  by  the  French  and  other 
European  institutions.  Since  1S40  M.  Braille  has  been  a  professor  in  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Blind  Youth,  at  Paris. 

John  Alston,  a  merchant  of  Glasgow,  and  director  of  the  asylum  for  the  blind  in  that  city,  was  horn  about  1790.  He 
had  been  for  some  years  much  interested  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  when,  in  1832,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Useful  Arts  in  Scotland  offered  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  for  the  best  form  of  letter  adapted  to  relief 
printing  for  the  blind,  and  appointed  Mr.  Alston  and  Mr.  William  Tayler,  of  Norwich,  referees.  Among  the  numerous 
alphabets  presented  was  one  which  had  been  invented  that  year  by  Julius  B.  Friedlandn,  the  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  hut  which  was  claimed  by  a  Dr.  Fry,  of  London.  It  was  in  capitals,  nearly  like 
the  Homan  letter;  this  form  of  letter,  with  some  slight  modifications  made  by  Mr.  Alston,  was  adopted  by  the  referees,  and 
Mr.  Alston,  for  tlie  next  fourteen  years,  devoted  bis  time,  energies,  and  means  to  the  production  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  The  large  size  of  letter  requisite  to  make  this  alphabet  readily  legible  by  touch,  rendered  the  volumes  large  and 
expensive,  but  Mr.  Alston  stereotyped  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  nineteen  volumes,  and  twenty-two  miscel¬ 
laneous  volumes,  besides  maps  and  cards.  Mr.  Alston  died  in  1846,  greatly  lamented,  not  only  by  the  blind,  hut  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  form  of  letter  in  which  his  hooks  for  the  blind  were  printed  is  known  in  England  as  the  Alston  or  Glasgow 
letter,  and  in  the  United  States  as  the  Philadelphia  letter.  Several  books  have  been  published  in  this  letter  in  England  since 
Mr.  Alston's  death,  and  in  the  United  States;  the  Pennsylvania  institution  has  published  nineteen,  including  a  dictionary  of 
the  English  language  in  three  large  volumes. 

Henri  Hirzel,  director  of  the  “Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Ophthalmic  Hospital,”  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  was  born 
in  Lausanne  about  1810.  He  has  travelled  extensively,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  other 
countries  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  has  written  several  works  on  the  subject,  which  have  a  high  reputation.  His 
narrative  of  his  instruction  of  the  blind  deaf-mute,  James  Edward  Meystre,  has  excited  much  attention  both  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hirzel  has  invented  an  apparatus  by  which  the  blind  can  print, what  they  wish  to  communicate  in 
writing  to  others.  It  is,  he  says,  inexpensive,  and  will  print  thirty-seven  letters  a  minute;  hut  his  description  of  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  plate,  and  is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  he  understood  without  it.  Mr.  Hirzel’s  institution  is  not  large,  but 
its  reputation,  under  his  efficient  management,  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  institute  for  the  blind, in  Europe. 

Julius  B.  Friedlandn,  the  first  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  a  native 
of  Upper  Silesia,  horn  in  1803.  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  but  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and,  while  pursuing 
his  studies  there,  professed  Christianity.  After  receiving  his  degree,  he  was,  for'  a  time,  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Prince  of 
Faustenberg,  and  won  his  entire  confidence.  At  an  early  period, his  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  and  privations  of  the 
blind,  and  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  instructing  them.  He  accordingly  qualified  himself  by  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  processes  in  use  in  the  best  European  schools,  and,  regarding  the  United  States  as  an  unoccupied 
field,  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  bringing  letters  of  introduction  to  Messrs.  Bobert  Walsh  and  Eobert 
Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  for  some  time  making  an  effort  for  the  establishment  of  a  blind  institution  in  that  city. 
He  entered  at  once  into  their  plans,  and  commenced  the  institution  with  a  single  pupil.  His  thorough  devotion  to  his  work," 
his  zeal,  tact,  skill,  and  success,  were  so  marked,  that  none  who  witnessed  his  teaching  ever  doubted  that  he  had  found  his  true 
vocation.  Mr.  Friedlandn,  like  Drs.  Howe  and  Buss,  early  felt  the  necessity  of  a  better  alphabet  for  printing  for  the  blind, 
and  speedily  fixed  upon  that  form  known  as  the  Philadelphia  or  Glasgow  letter,  of  which,  in  its  present  form,  and  as  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  blind,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  inventor.  For  six  years  he  was  spared  to  witness  the  rapid  growth 
and  increasing  interest  of  the  school  he  had  founded,  and  to  win  the  love  of  his  numerous  friends;  but  a  hopeless  malady, 
which  attacked  him  in  1836,  finally  closed  his  useful  career  after  two  years  of  suffering.  He  died  March  17,  1S39.  A  lofty 
shaft  in  the  cemetery  at  Laurel  Hill,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Friedlandn,  testifies  to  the  grateful  remembrance  in  which 
his  name  is  held. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  M.  D.,  an  American  physician,  and,  since  1832,  superintendent  of  the  “Perkins  Institution  and 
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Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,”  in  Boston,  was  bom  in  Boston,  November  10,  1801,  and  having  passed  through  his 
preliminary  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  entered  Brown  University  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  graduated  there  in 
1821.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Boston  soon  after  his  graduation,  and  was  desirous  of  joining  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  for  independence  in  1822,  but  his  father  would  not  consent  to  his  wishes.  Having  taken  his  medical  degree,  and 
learning,  in  1S24,  that  Lord  Byron  had  volunteered  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  he  could  not  be  longer  restrained,  hut  embarked  on 
a  sailing  vessel  with  small  accommodations,  and,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  landed  at  Monembasia,  in  Peloponnesus.  For  the 
next  six  years,  except  a  short  visit  to  this  country  to  raise  money  and  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  Greeks,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  service  of  Greece,  sometimes  as  a  surgeon,  sometimes  as  a  guerilla  chief,  a  volunteer,  a  superintendent  of 
supplies,  the  governor,  legislator,  clerk,  constable,  commander-in-chief,  and  physician  of  a  Greek  colony,  and,  anon,  as  their 
instructor  in  the  arts  of  every-day  life.  In  1830  he  left  Greece  and  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  the  ensuing  winter, 
attending  medical  lectures.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  1831,  a  project  for  establishing  an  institution  for  the  blind 
in  Boston  was  started  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher,  and  Dr.  Howe  became  interested  in  it,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  superintendent, 

,  and  sent  to  Europe  to  acquire  the  necessary  information  and  obtain  teachers,  hooks,  &c.  While  in  Paris  he  volunteered  to 
carry  supplies  which  had  been  collected  in  this  country  to  the  suffering  Poles,  then  in  insurrection,  and  having  accomplished 
his  humane  errand,  was  arrested  just  after  reaching  Berlin,  and  for  six  weeks  closely  imprisoned,  hut  was  at  last  discharged, 
through  the  vigorous  remonstrances  of  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Rives.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  the  "Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind”  was  organized,  and  Dr.  Howe  entered  with  zeal  upon  his  new  duties.  The  first 
thing  to  he  done,  in  his  view,  aside  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  instruction,  was  to  provide  hooks  which  the  blind  might  read 
by  the  touch.  The  alphabets  in  use  did  not  please  him,  and  he  undertook  to  invent  one  which  should  combine  the  excellencies 
and  avoid  the  objectionable  features  of  Haiiy’s  Illyrian  alphabet,  Pignier’s  script,  and  Gall’s  triangular  one.  He  laid  down 
two  or  three  principles  as  fundamental;  they  were  these:  the  alphabet  must  be  readily  legible,  hence  the  letters  must  have 
sharp  angles,  and  each  he  so  different  in  form  from  any  other  as  not  to  be  mistaken  even  by  the  beginner;  it  must  be  compact, 
in  order  to  make  the  books  printed  less  bulky;  the  number  of  characters  to  be  learned  must  not  he  too  large,  and  hence  it 
must  all  be  capitals  or  all  small  letters ;  and  as  the  latter  would  be  most  compact,  they  were  to  he  preferred.  Acting  upon  these 
principles  he  perfected  his  alphabet.  Dr.  Howe  achieved  a  high  reputation  by  bis  successful  training  and  education  of  the 
blind  deaf-mute  girl,  Laura  Bridgman,  of  which  he  has  published  an  interesting  narrative.  In  common  with  the  principles 
of  other  blind  institutions  in  the  United  States,  he  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  remunerative  employment 
for  the  blind  graduates,  without  involving  the  institutions  themselves  in  debt.  The  experiment  has  not  proved  wholly  a 
success,  either  in  his  case  or  in  others.  The  activity  and  restless  energy  of  the  man  have  not  been  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
duties  as  director  of  an  institution  for  the  blind,  and  he  has  founded  an  asylum  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth,  of  which, 
for  some  years,  be  was  acting  superintendent;  has  participated  largely  in  the  movement  for  the  relief  of  Kansas  sufferers,  and 
in  other  measures  of  public  or  political  interest;  and,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  been  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 

J ohn  Denison  Russ,  M.  D.,  an  American  physician,  who  early  devoted  liis  time  and  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  and  has  not  ceased  from  that  time  to  the  present  to  exert  himself  for  their  benefit,  was  horn  at 
Essex,  Massachusetts,  September  1, 1801,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1823,  and  studied  medicine  at  Boston  and  New  Haven 
and  subsequently  at  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  In  1826  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  opened  an  office 
in  New  York  city.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  supplies  sent  to  Greece  from  Boston,  and  sailed  in  June  of 
that  year  for  Greece,  with  a  cargo  of  provisions.  He  remained  in  that  country  for  three  years,  distributing  the  supplies 
forwarded,  and  for  fifteen  months  superintending  a  hospital  which  ho  had  established  at  Poros.  He  returned  to  New  York  in 
1830,  and  was  soon  after  invited  to  organize  the  blind  asylum  at  Boston,  but  declined,  and  Dr.  Howe  was  appointed.  His 
attention  having  been  thus  called  to  the  condition  of  the  blind,  he  commenced,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1832,  the  instruction  of 
three  blind  boys  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  following  May  added  three  more  to  the  number.  Soon  after  undertaking  this 
work  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  newly  chartered  institution  for  the  blind  of  New  York.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  being  desirous  to  render  his  pupils  capable  of  self-support,  devoted  some  hours  every  day,  during  the 
succeeding  year,  to  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  basket-making,  mat-making,  and  carpet-weaving,  that  he  might  teach 
his  pupils  these  handicrafts.  The  necessity  for  better  forms  of  raised  letters  for  printing  for  the  blind  had  impressed  him  as 
forcibly  as  it  did  Dr.  Howe,  bat  bis  views  of  wbat  was  desirable  differed  from  those  of  Howe,  and  he  invented  a  phonetic 
alphabet  of  forty-one  characters,  to  which  he  added  twenty-two  prefixes,  suffixes,  &c.,  and  printed  some  small  books  for  the  blind 
in  these  characters.  The  system  was  ingenious,  and  the  phonetic  characters  differed  so  little  from  the  script  letters  of  Haiiy 
in  form,  that  they  were  read  without  much  difficulty.  Dr.  Russ  also  invented  a  new  process  of  making  maps  with  a  raised 
surface,  which,  with  slight  modifications,  is  still  in  use.  He  next  simplified  the  mathematical  characters  used  by  the  blind, 
using  only  four  instead  of  ten.  In  the  midst  of  these  manifold  labors  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  and 
seek  abroad  its  restoration.  After  his  return,  while  still  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  blind,  he  engaged  in  other  schemes  of 
philanthropy,  aiding  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  of  which  he  was,  for  several  years,  secretary, 
serving  also  gratuitously  for  five  years  as  its  agent  for  investigating  cases  of  detention.  He  also  exerted  himself  successfully 
in  bringing  about  a  reform  in  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell’s  island,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  workhouse ;  organized,  with 
the  co-operation  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  1S50,  a  house  of  employment  for  unfortunate  poor  women,  especially  those 
desirous  of  abandoning  a  vicious  or  intemperate  life;  and,  in  1849,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  founding  of  the  Juvenile 
Asylum  of  New  York  for  the  training  of  vagrant  children,  and  on  its  organization,  in  1851,  became  its  superintendent.  In 
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1858  lie  resigned  Iiis  position.  Daring  the  last  five  years  he  has  resumed  his  investigations  of  the  best  methods  of  printing 
for  the  blind,  and  has  greatly  improved  his  phonetic  alphabet.  He  has  also  invented  two  new  dot  alphabets,  one  of  two  and 
the  other  of  three  lines,  which  are  believed  to  possess  some  points  of  superiority  over  Braille’s,  especially  in  their  classification 
of  the  letters  according  to  their  comparative  frequency  of  use,  making  those  which  come  oftenest  into  use  consist  of  the  smallest 
number  of  dots.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  printing  some  tracts  in  the  dot  characters,  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  with  perfect 
legibility — an  improvement  which  will  diminish  the  cost  of  printing  for  the  blind. 

William  Chapin,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1802.  The  years  of  his  early  manhood  were  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  of  two  of  which  he  was  also  editor,  and  ho  is  the  author  of  several  literary  works.  He  removed  to  Now  York 
in  1824,  where  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  and  publishing  a  gazetteer  and  maps  of  the  United  States.  Removing  to  Yates 
county,  in  the  interior  of  that  State,  in  1833,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  while  on  his  farm,  to  the  cause  of  public  education; 
especially  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  of  which  he  was  made  a  commissioner.  He  extended  his  investigations 
to  the  public  school  systems  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  the  results  of  which  he  spread  before  the  public  in 
lectures  and  through  the  press.  His  visits  -were  subsequently  directed  to  the  benevolent  institutions  of  those  cities,  especially 
the  blind,  in  which  he  at  once  became  deeply  interested.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  New  York  institution  that 
a  letter  from  the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  placed  in  his  hands,  which  led  to  his  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  that  institution  in  1840.  He  at  once  devoted  himself  energetically  to  the  work — travelled  the  State  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  vacations,  with  several  of  the  educated  pupils,  spreading  before  the  public,  to  whom  the  subject  was  then  new, 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  system  of  instruction.  This  ‘attracted  general  attention,  and  the  number  of  pupils  was  speedily 
increased  from  eighteen  to  seventy-two. 

Having  visited  and  examined  the  various  institutions  in  the  United  States,  in  1845  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  visited 
all  the  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Paris,  and  investigated  their  systems  and  improvements.  He  embodied  these  in  a 
report  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  “on  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  France,”  which  was  printed  in  pamphlet 
form.  In  184G  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  position  in  Ohio,  He  was  immediately  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  situation  of  principal  at  Philadelphia,  but  declined.  He  then  established  in  Geneva,  New  York,  an  institute  and  normal 
school,  especially  designed  for  the  preparation  of  seeing  female  teachers,  in  which  he  introduced,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
oral  or  intellectual  system  of  instruction, pursued  so  successfully  with  the  blind.  After  a  successful  experience  of  three  years 
in  this  useful  work,  he  received  another  invitation  from  a  distinguished  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
to  become  a  candidate,  which  he  accepted,  regarding  this  as  the  work  to  which  his  life  should  be  devoted.  He  was  elected 
principal,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  1849,  which  situation  he  still  holds. 

Under  his  management,  with  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  a  confiding  board  of  manager's,  that  institution  has  made 
extraordinary  advancement,  and  stands  unsurpassed,  perhaps,  by  any  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  The  development 
of  the  musical,  literary,  and  industrial  departments, has  been  most  successful.  Thousands  who  attend  the  weekly  exhibitions 
and  examinations  are  witnesses  of  this.  The  work  departments,  on  which  so  many  of  the  blind  must  depend  for  a  livelihood, 
have  received  most  careful  attention  from  Hr.  Chapin.  Adults  are  received  to  learn  useful  trades,  and,  in  common  with  others 
in  straitened  circumstances,  receive,  on  leaving,  an  outfit  to  start  them  in  their  business  pursuit.  Another  feature  which  is 
peculiar  to  that  institution,  and  to  which  Hr.  Chapin  has  given  special  attention,  is  the  “Home  for  the  Industrious  Blind,” 
intended  to  furnish  a  home  and  employment  for  those  blind  graduates  of  the  institution  who  are  without  near  relatives,  or  who, 
from  other  causes,  prefer  to  remain  there  to  labor.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Hr.  Chapin’s  views  are  directed  principally  to  the  education  in  literature,  in  music,  or  in  some 
useful  handicraft,  of  all  eligible  blind  persons  in  the  country,  with  reference  to  their  self-support  and  employment,  as  far  as 
practicable.  Their  number  being  limited,  the  work,  he  conceives,  with  some  aid  from  private  benevolence,  could  he  effected 
without  difficulty. 

Would  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  this  article  permit,  it  would  be  desirable  to  refer  to  the  labors  of  the  Abbe  Carton, 
director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Bruges,  in  Belgium,  who  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  an 
instructor  of  the  blind,  and  whose  narrative  of  the  instructions  of  the  blind  deaf-mute,  Anna  Temmermans,  is  fraught  with 
so  much  interest;  to  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  of  England,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  a  system  of  printing, and  other 
improvements  in  connexion  with  the  York  and  Bristol  asylums,  and  to  the  subject  of  instructing  the  blind  generally;  to 
Mr.  T.  H.  Lucas,  of  Bristol,  England,  the  inventor  of  a  stenographic  alphabet  for  the  blind,  in  which  numerous  books  have 
been  printed;  to  Messrs.  J.  Hartley  Frcre,  of  London,  and  W.  Moon,  of  the  Brighton  asylum,  both  of  whom  have  invented 
phonetic  alphabets  for  the  blind,  and  have  printed,  each,  twenty  or  thirty  books  for  then-  use,  in  these  characters.  Some 
account  would  also  he  given  of  the  interesting  school  of  Dr.  Ratier,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Paris,  for  very  young  blind 
children,  whom  ho  has  instructed  in  the  elementary  principles  of  reading,  &c.,  for  the  mere  pittance  of  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  pupil.  There  are  also  several  of  the  other  principals  of  blind  institutions  in  the  United  States  whose  labors 
deserve  notice.  Among  these,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  Hr.  A.  W.  Penniman,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  institution, 
the  first  teacher  in  charge  of  the  Ohio  institution  for  three  years  from  its  foundatien ;  Walter  S.  Fortescue,  (blind,)  first 
principal  and  founder  .of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  now  principal  and  proprietor  of  a  female  seminary  in  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  William  H.  Churchman, 
now  principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  himself  blind  from  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution, 
who  has,  for  most  of  the  time  since  1844,  presided  over  blind  institutions  in  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  and  managed 
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them  with  an  ability  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  superintendents  endowed  with  vision.  Dr.  Joshua  Rhoads,  of  the  Illinois 
institution,  and  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord,  of  the  Ohio  institution,  also  rank  among  the  ableBt  instructors  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 

PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  publications  may  be  consulted  with  interest:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Institutions  in  Europe  and  America; 
Address  of  New  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  1831 ;  three  papers  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  Great  Britain,  by  0.  Baker,  1842;  North  American  Review,  July,  1833:  Education  of  the  Blind; 
Reports  of  Juries  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  London,  1851,  on  Printing  for  the  Blind;  Articles  on  Blind,  in  Cyclopaedia 
.Britannica;  Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia;  Encyclopedia  Americana;  Chambers’s  Encyclopedia;  National  Cyclopaedia; 
English  Cyclopaedia;  New  American  Cyclopaedia;  Report  on  the  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Paris,  by  W. 
Chapin,  1846;  Edinburgh  Review,  1854:  “The  Blind,  their  Works  and  Ways;”  British  National  Review,  January,  1861: 
article,  Blind;  Letter  on  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Europe,  by  Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  1854; 
National  Magazine,  New  York,  1857 :  article  on  the  Blind;  “A  Letter  on  the  Blind,  for  the  use  of  those  who  see,”  by  D. 
Diderot,  1749,  translated  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Boston,  1857 ;  The  Blind  of  London,  by  Edmund  C.  Johnson,  I860;  Inquiry 
into  the  Musical  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  byE.  C.  Johnson,  1855;  Tangible  Typography,  by  E.  C.  Johnson;  Causes  of 
Blindness,  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  W.  Chapin,  1854;  The  Lost  Senses,  by  John  Kitto,  D.  D.;  The  Sense 
Denied  and  Lost,  by  Thomas  Bull,  M.  D.j  The  Land  of  Silence  and  the  Land  of  Darkness,  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  London, 
1857 ;  At  Work  in  the  Dark,  Dickens’s  Household  Words,  1859;  Lecture  on  different  modes  of  Educating  the  Blind,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Taylor,  E.  R.  S.,  England;  The  Blind,  their  capabilities  and  claims,  by  Alexander  Mitchell,  (blind,)  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Social  Position  of  the  Blind,  London;  A  Guide  to  the  proper  management  and 
education  of  blind  children  during  their  earlier  years,  (whether  in  their  own  family,  in  public  schools,  or  under  private 
teachers,)  London,  1861;  Des  aveugles,  considerations  sur  lew  etat  physique,  moral  ct  intellectucl,  par  P.  A.  Dufau,  Paris; 
L’  Instilut  des  j mines  avcuglcs  de  Paris,  sum  histoire  ct.  scs  precedes  d'en  scignement,  par  I.  Guadet,  Paris,  1850;  Rapport  sur 
I’inslruction  des  aveugles,  par  l’Abbe  Carton,  Bruges,  1837 ;  Nouveau  procede  pour  represenier  par  des  points  la  forme  mime 
des  lettres,  par  Louis  Braille;  Notice  historique  et  statistique  sur  Vhospice  royal  des  Quinze-  Vingts,  par  Battelle,  Paris,  1835; 
Annales  de  V education  des  sourd-muets  et  des  aveugles,  par  I’Abbd  Daras,  1853-1856 ;  Essai  sur  V Instruction  des  aveugles,  ou 
expose  analytique  des  procedes  employes  pour  les  instruire,  par  le  Docteur  Guillie,  Paris :  second  edition,  1819 ;  also  an  English 
translation ;  Jahresbericht  uber  das  RlindenwesenAm  allcgemeinen  wie  uber  die  Blinden-Anstalten  Deutschlands  insbesondere, 
Berlin,  1854,  H.  Hcintzsch ;  Vber  die  Erzichmg  und  den  Unterricht  der  Blinden,  von  J.  G.  Heintzsch,  Berlin,  1851 ;  Anlcilung 
zwcch  mdssigen  Behandlung  blinder  hinder,  fur  deren  erste  Jugenbildung  und  Erziehung  in  iliren  Eamilien,  in  Offentlichcn 
Volksschulen,  und  durch  zu  ertheilcnde  Privat-  Unterweisung,  von  J.  G.  Knie,  Breslau,  1851,  translated  from  the  fourth  edition, 
with  an  introduction  and  appendix,  by  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  E.  R.  S.,  &c.,  London. 
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occupations. 
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PREFACE. 


The  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  recourse  for  wealth,  and  as  supplying  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  to  all  classes  of  community,  is  so  well  understood,  and  its  relation  to  manufactures,  so  many 
of  the  products  whereof  it  consumes,  and  which  it  supplies  with  so  many  of  its  most  important 
elements,  is  so  generally  appreciated,  as  to  render  superfluous  any  argument  to  prove  its  value.  It  is 
an  interest  which,  better  than  any  other,  may  be  expected  to  flourish  as  manufactures ’and  the  arts 
prosper,  and  it  is  of  more  importance  to  those  interested  in  its  advancement  to  understand  its  progress 
from  time  to  time  than  to  secure  any  special  legislative  acts  with  the  view  to  stimulate  its  productions. 
Agriculture  will  prosper  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  population,  and  its  employment  in  other 
productive  pursuits.  In  the  early  history  of  all  countries  prior  to  the  period  when  manufactures 
flourish,  and  the  arts  are  cherished,  foreign  demand  is  relied  on  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  earth, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  supplied  enables  the  producer  to  incur  the  cost  of  their  transportation 
to  market  to  procure  certain  necessaries  and  luxuries  in  exchange;  but  as  a  country  becomes  peopled, 
the  relation  of  the  producer  to  a  foreign  market  insensibly  becomes  less,  until  at  last  it  ceases,  except 
upon  peculiar  emergency,  or  for  articles  restricted  to  climate  With  an  intelligent  people,  where  land 
is  abundant,  the  direct  application  of  laws  is  of  but  little  consequence  in  invigorating  a  pursuit  which 
will  be  prosecuted  with  greater  activity  only  with  the  ratio  of  increased  home  consumption,  as  foreign 
demand,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  strictly  climatic  productions,  is  too  precarious  to  justify  any 
great  expenditure  of  labor  and  means  solely  with  a  view  to  exportation;  and  that  country  of  any  great 
extent  which  never  fails  to  produce  a  full  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  wants  of  its  own 
population,  will  he  sure  of  ability  to  spare  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  fill  any  casual  extraordinary 
demand  abroad.  Many  persons  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  and  that  great  and  direct  efforts  should  be  put  forth  by 
the  state  to  advance  the  science  of  husbandry.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  surest  way  in  which  the 
power  of  the  government  can  effectually  promote  agriculture,  is  by  a  steady  and  consistent  policy 
adapted  to  encourage  the  arts  and  give  confidence  to  the  stability  of  our  manufactures ;  population  will 
then  rapidly  increase,  commerce  be  promoted,  internal  improvements  multiply,  and  the  power  of  the 
state  will  augment  as  a  natural  consequence.  Political  laws  will  not  modify  climate,  change  the 
nature  of  plants,  nor  fertilize  land ;  they  may  occasion  the  distribution  of  cotton-seeds  north  and  west, 
but  cannot  insure  the  growth  of  cotton  north  of  thirty-eight  degrees,  while  private  enterprise  produces 
8,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  and  will  produce  it  wherever  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
The  enlightened  wisdom  of  the  world,  if  applied  directly  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  would 
not  be  productive  of  any  sensible  increase  of  crops,  while  any  contingency  tending  to  a  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  earth’s  products  would  be  certain  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  husbandman,  and 
insure  enlarged  production.  That  which  renders  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  honorable  and  remunerative, 
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and  therefore  attractive  and  popular,  is  a  certain  home  market;  and  wherever  such  exists  there  prevails 
a  better  system  of  culture,  a  more  refined  population,  higher  energy,  a  better  morality,  and  in  all  things 
a  happier  condition  both  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  people  and  good  of  the  state.  It  is  under 
Bitch  circumstances  that  the  merit  and  adaptation  of  every  new  plant  deemed  useful  for  food,  or  in  the 
arts,  will  not  only  he  cheerfully  and  intelligently  tested,  but  its  value  will  be  made  available.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  crops  seldom  fail,  nor  do  the  lands  grow  poor;  the  people  are  not  addicted  to 
efforts  in  short  roads  to  fortune  by  impositions  of  marvellous  productions  at  fabulous  prices,  and  it  is 
hut  seldom  they  are  the  victims  of  such.  They  never  find  abundant  crops  ruinous,  nor  realize  the 
fertility  of  their  fields  only  with  chagrin.  Horne  demand  for  many  products  stimulates  variety  in 
cultivation,  and  increases  the  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  as  in  this  country  scarcity  seldom  attends  more 
than  one  staple  production  in  a  season,  and  then  only  to  a -.limited,  extent,  the  nation  is  protected  from 
all  danger  of  want  or  famine  so  paralyzing  to  every  interest,  and  so  much  feared  in  countries  of  more 
dense  population,  and  of  smaller  area.  The  state  or  kingdom,  therefore,  which  pursues  a  policy  best 
adapted  to  consume  as  food,  or  in  manufactui*es,  the  products  of  the  soil,  confers  the  greatest  possible 
benefit,  not  only  on  that  portion  of  its  people  engaged  in  agriculture,  hut  upon  all  classes  of  population; 
'and  the  most  enlightened  farmers  only  desire  that  the  general  government  abstain  from  all  legislation 
tending  to  make  precarious  a  sure  remunerative  demand  for  its  products,  and  observation  proves  that 
those  who  depend  much  for  direct  aid  from,  government  are  not  of  that  numerous  class  in  our  country  . 
who  by  their  industry,  energy,  and  success,  present  noble  examples  for  imitation,  and  elevate  and 
distinguish  the  pursuit  of  husbandry.  There  is  not  anything  but  confidence  in  certain  adequate 
remuneration  that  will  insure  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  grass,  choice  breeds  of  live-stock,  produce  good 
fruits,  good  wine,  and  develop  an  improved  agricultural  literature,  and  without  such  inducement  we 
would  no  sooner  expect  the  farmer  to  raise  supplies  of  either,  if  the  government  should  devote  all  its 
revenues  to  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  than  we  would  expect  the  mechanic  arts  to 
flourish  without  a  demand  for  their  products,  should  the  government  distribute  gratuitously  the  tools  of 
trade;  and  there  rests  no  more  obligation  upon  the  state  to  legislate  specially  for  the  one  interest 
than  for  the  other.  By  the  anomalous  policy  at  present  pursued  to  promote  agriculture,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  incur  a  large  outlay  of  funds,  often  resulting  in  loss  of  time  and  disappointment  to 
individuals,  and  it  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  failure  to  equal  cherished  expectations,  to  perceive 
recourse  to  some  novel  fallacious  expedients  to  blunt  the  edge  of  disappointment,  or  raise  new  hopes — 
at  the  same  time  charging  iniquity  or  folly  upon  former  administrators,  rather  than  admit  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  the  resort  and  confess  its  failure.  It  was  a  remark  of  Buffon,  that  in  “agriculture,  as  in  all 
other  arts,  the  model  which  performs  best  in  small,  oftentimes  will  not  execute  in  great;”  but  our 
people  have  been  too  much  tempted  by  highly  colored  representations,  to  build  hopes  on  something 
new,  which,  although  procured  at  much  outlay,  has  not  so  much  as  been  previously  tested  as  to  its 
adaption  to  our  climate  or  soil  by  the  most  limited  trial. 

That  we  might  advantageously  imitate  the  example  of  other  countries  in  maintaining  public 
parks  and  gardens,  where  all  the  known  useful  and  ornamental  plants  of  the  world  should  he  cultivated 
under  proper  direction,  coupled  with  facilities  for  instruction,  no  intelligent  man  will  question ;  hut  that 
would  he  quite  different  from  a  system  encouraged  and  practised  to  the  prejudice  of  that  enterprise, 
which  would  effectually  promote  the  public  interests  by  supplying  everything  demanded  by  the  spirit 
of  improvement,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  One  half  the  amount  heretofore  fruitlessly  expended  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  could  be  made  to  support  an  institution  embracing  the  practical,  orna- 
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mental,  and  instructive,  which  through  succeeding  time  would  promote  tlie  interests  of  the  agricultural 
community,  improve  the  tastes,  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  all.  The  useful  and  ornamental 
character  of  trees  and  plants  once  illustrated  by  example,  the  enterprise  of  our  own  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  seedsmen  will  make  avail  of  their  advantages,  as  those  interested  in  the  mechanic  arts  do  from 
useful  mechanical  inventions,  and  do  so  at  their  own  charge.  With  such  an  organization  a  serial 
publication  might  be  advantageously  connected,  to  give  the  results  of  its  experience,  and  make  record 
of  the  current  inventions  and  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  should  be  conducted  with  sufficient  ability  to  command  respect,  and  integrity  to  inspire 
confidence  in  its  representations.  It  may  appear  very  easy  to  pursue  a  practice  involving  in  its 
administration  no  demand  for  enlarged  views,  or  scientific  attainments,  but  time  will  demonstrate  that 
the  utility  of  such  a  procedure  will  not  be  found  commensurate  with  its  expense.  If  any  differ  from 
us  in  these  opinions,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  they  realize  but  little  of  the  disappointed  hopes  and 
misapplied  labor  of  thousands,  and  form  their  conclusions  from  results  which  should  naturally  follow 
the  vast  expenditures  so  lavishly  made  by  our  government  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  and  the  cheering 
promises  which  have  induced  them,  rather  than  from  clearly  ascertained  beneficial  results  in  any 
degree  comparable  with  their  cost.  It  is  obligatory  upon  the  state,  and  beneficial  to  all,  to  present 
periodical  exhibits  of  our  various  productions,  because  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  state,  and  this  is 
especially  necessary  in  a  country  where  there  exists  such  a  boundless  expanse  of  unoccupied  territory 
adapted  to  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  which  may  be  made  available  in  increasing  our  power 
and  wealth  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with  healthy  progress.  When  we  shall  have  more  nearly 
attained  to  the  conditions  of  some  older  nations,  where  production  and  consumption  are  so  nicely 
balanced  that  the  slightest  failure  in  any  one  staple  crop  would  endanger  the  security  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  or  stability  of  the  state,  the  direct  active  co-operation  of  the  government  with  the  people 
may  become  judicious;  but  happily  for  us,  such  a  contingency  is  liir  distant,  as,  apart  from  the  general 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  it  will  be  long  before  population  becomes  redundant, 
and  the  conditions  of  our  climate  are  such  that  what  may  produce  failure  in  one  crop  promotes  the 
growth  of  others. 

With  us  but  few  of  the  prejudices  have  to  be  overcome  which  in  older  countries  attach  to  the  use 
of  improved  agricultural  implements,  and  to  a  system  of  culture  obsolete  where  intelligence  prevails. 
Here  we  have,  no  dull,  lethargic  confidence  in  the  perfection  of  anything  connected  with  agriculture, 
because  we  cannot  move  without  realizing  the  rapid,  ever-varying  improvement,  such  as  must  convince 
even  a  man  blind  from  his  youth  that  nearly  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  arc  conducted  in  a,  manner 
different  from  what  they  were  formerly. 

It  has  become  the  wise  policy  of  the  general  government  to  take  a  periodical  account  of  the 
productions  of  agriculture,  as  well  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  for  the  information  of  the  state, 
and  it  is  upon  this  “account”  that  all  estimates  of  the  productions  of  subsequent  years  are  based,  so 
that  really  all  we  know  of  our  annual  productions  from  one  decade  to  another,  is  deduced  from  the 
decennial  returns  of  the  census.  While  such  investigations  arc  not  of  recent  origin,  it  is  believed  that 
we  have  entered  into  more  general  details  than  have  other  nations,  of  whom  comparatively  few  have 
found  it  practicable  to  obtain  the  results,  while  lamenting  their  want.  The  object  of  the  present  volume 
is  to  represent  the  agricultural  productions  of  our  country  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860, 
and  the  live  stock  on  the  day  mentioned.  In  presenting  these  results,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  repre¬ 
sent  the  growth  and  progress  of  some  interests,  and  the  proper  method  of  culture  as  to  others,  in  the 
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hope  of  being  able  to  render  the  volume  more  useful  and  instructive  to  the  agricultural  community,  and 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  our  intention  to  be  historical  and  practical,  rather  than  theoretical, 
and  while  those  partial  to  startling  and  visionary  suggestions  may  deem  the  commentary  wanting  in 
interest,  the  intelligent  farmer  will,  we  trust,  acquire  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  the  text,  as  well  as 
derive  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  figures.  To  be  enabled  to  perform  our  duty  more  acceptably,  we 
have  availed  ourselves  of  the  opinions  and  agricultural  experience  of  others,  whose  opinions  have  been 
verified  by  the  success  with  which  their  professions  have  been  attended.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  B.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Albany,  for  counsel  cheerfully  accorded  when  a  sense  of  incompetence  created  doubts  of 
our  correctness;  to  Joseph  Harris,  of  Rochester,  Hew  York,  and  to  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  of  Ohio,  for 
much  general  information  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  the  effects  of  internal  improvements;  and 
to  J.  F.  Eallantyno,  of  Chicago,  for  information  relative  to  that  prodigious  interest  of  the  country,  the 
grain  trade.  For  the  article  on  the  vine  and  wine-making,  we  are  indebted  to  Robert  Buchanan,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  gentleman  not  more  distinguished  for  his  successful  cultivation  of  the  grape  than 
•for  his  investigating  mind  and  general  attainments.  To  William  Renick,  of  Pickaway  county,  in  the 
same  State,  we  are  under  obligations  for  the  facts  connected  with  the  past  history  of  the  cattle  trade 
of  the  west  with  the  east,  and  the  driving  system,  formerly  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  intermediate 
regions,  but  which  will  soon  be  forgotten,  the  railways  now  supplying  a  more  easy  and  profitable 
means  of  transfer.  As  our  country  confers  no  honors  for  distinguished  services  in  the  peaceful  walks 
of  life,  as  well  for  history  as  from  a  sense  of  justice,  we  make  frequent  allusions  to  individuals  in  the 
body  of  these  volumes,'  and  take  pleasure  in  associating  with  their  beneficent  works  the  names  of  men 
who  have  proved  useful  to  the  country,  as  a  duty  to  them,  and  an  incentive  to  others.  Charlatans  enjoy 
and  outlive  their  honors,  while  the  reputation  of  real  benefactors  continues  a  rich  inheritance  for  their 
children.  Regretting  our  inability  to  present  a  more  complete  commentary  on  the  figures,  we  believe 
the  volume  will  prove  useful  as  a  statistical  compilation,  and  more  generally  interesting  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist  than  have  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  duties  of  the  Census  Bureau  involve  so  wide  a  range  of 
practical  and  scientific  inquiry  as  to  preclude  claim  to  anything  approximating  perfection  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  its  multifarious  details,  and  we  only  ask  the  concession  of  having  performed  a  laborious  duty 
with  an  earnest  intent  to  develop  impartially  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 

Acres  of  land  in  farms,  and  cash  value. 


IMPROVED. 

UNIMPROVED. 

GASH  VALUE. 

jlcrct. 

Acres, 

C,  385,724 

12,718,821 

$175, 824, 022 

1,983,313 

7,590,393 

91,049,773 

2, 4(58, 034 

0, 202, 000 

48,720, 804 

1,830,807 

073, 457 

90,830, 005 

037, 005 

307,230 

31,420,357 

054,213 

2,200,015 

10, 435, 727 

8, 002,758 

18,587,732 

157, 072, 803 

13,090,374 

7,815,015 

408, 944, 033 

8,242,183 

8, 140, 109 

350,712,175 

3,792,792 

6,277,115 

119, 899, 547 

405,408 

1,372,932 

12, 258, 239 

7,644,208 

11,519,053 

291,490, 955 

2,707,108 

0,591,408 

204, 789, 002 

2,704, 133 

3,023,538 

78,088,525 

3,002,207 

1,833,304 

145, 973, 077 

2,155,512 

1,183,212 

123, 255, 948 

3,476,290 

3,554,538 

160,830,495 

550,250 

2,155,718 

27,505,922 

5,005,755 

10,773,929 

190,760,307 

0,240,871 

13,737, 939 

230, 632, 120 

2,307,034 

1,377,591 

69, 089, 701 

1,944;  441 

1,039,084 

180,200,333 

14,358,403 

0,610,555 

803, 343, 593 

0,517,284 

17,245,085 

143,301,005 

12,  G25, 394 

7,846, 747 

078,132,091 

890,414 

1,164,125 

15,200,593 

10,403,290 

0,548,844 

602, 050, 707 

335,128 

180, 090 

19, 550, 553 

4,572,000 

11,023,859 

139, 052, 508 

0,795,337 

13,873,828 

271, 358, 985 

2,050,781 

22,093,247 

88,101,320 

2,823,157 

1,451,257 

94, 289, 045 

11,437,821 

19,079,215 

371,701,001 

3,740,107 

4, 147, 420 

131,117,104 

102,049,848 

241,943,071 

0, 031,520,040 

17,474 

10,789 

2,989,207 

«,115 

24, 333 

96,445 

118,789 

512,425 

3,878,320 

14, 132 

41,980 

302, 340 

149,274 

1,265,635 

2,707,380 

77,219 

12,092 

1,333, 355 

81,809 

284,287 

2,217,842 

'  460,872 

2,158,147 

13,524,901 

163,110,720 

244, 101,818 

0, 645,045,007 

Total  Territories 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  1860,  the  agricultural  area  of  the  country 
embraced  168,110,720  acres  of  Improved  Land,  and  244,101,818  acres  of  Land  Unimproved.  In 
other  words,  for  every  two  acres  of  improved  land  there  are  three  acres  of  land  connected  therewith 
not  yet  under  cultivation ;  whale  the  gross  aggregate  of  uncultivated  territory,  fertile  and  waste, 
swells  to  1,466,969,862  acres. 

This  fact  gives  color  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Land  is  abundant  and  cheap,  while 
labor  is  scarce  and  dear.  Even  in  the  older-settled  States  there  is  much  land  that  can  be  purchased 
at  extremely  low  rates;  and,  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Free  Homestead  law,  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  foreigner  who  shall  declare  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen, 
can  have  a  farm  of  160  acres  without  charge.  As  good  land  as  any  in  the  world  is  offered  to  actual 
settlers  on  these  easy  terms. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  intensive  system  of  agriculture  which  is  practiced 
in  some  older  and  more  densely  populated  countries,  where  labor  is  abundant  and  the  land  mostly 
under  cultivation,  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  profitably  adopted  at  present  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  said  that  American  agriculture  is  half  a  century  behind  that  of  (Great  Britaiu.  In  one  sense  this 
is,  perhaps,  true.  Our  land  is  not  as  thoroughly  under-drained,  manured,  and  cultivated  as  that  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Belgium ;  hut  we  can,  and  do  now,  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  much  less  cost 
than  the  most  scientific  farmer  of  England  can  by  the  best  approved  method  of  cultivation,  even  if  he 
paid  nothing  for  the  use  of  his  land. 

We  do  not  contend  for  a  superficial  system  of  agriculture.  All  that  we  ask  is,  that  those  who 
censure  our  farmers  for  not  cultivating  and  enriching  their  land  more  thoroughly,  should  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  us.  High  farming  involves  high  prices.  The 
system  of  cultivation  and  manuring  which  is  profitable  in  Great  Britain  would  not  be  remunerative  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  because  labor  is  higher  and  produce  lower;  and  the  system  which  is  profit¬ 
able  in  New  York  might  not  be  advantageous  in  Iowa.  An  artificial  manure  that  could  he  profitably 
used  on  wheat  which  brings  $2  per  bushel,  might  prove  a  very  unprofitable  application  where  wheat 
is  worth  only  $1  50  or  $1  per  bushel.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  land  is  comparatively  high 
and  prices  good,  there  are  many  instances  where  $20  to  $30  per  acre  have  been  expended  in  under¬ 
draining,  with  great  profit,  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  expenditure  would  be  advisable  in  a 
section  where  the  best  of  land  can  be  purchased  in  fee  simple  for  $10  per  acre.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  other  improved  processes  of  agriculture.  Their  adoption  is  simply  a  question  of  profit  and  loss. 
Where  land  is  cheap  and  rich,  it  will  not  pay 'to  expend  much  labor  and  money  in  making  or  in. 
purchasing  manure. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  “Will  not  the  practice  of  raising  crops  without  manure  impoverish  the 
land  1”  Certainly  it  will ;  but  our  hardy  pioneers,  having  enjoyed  the  cream  of  the  soil  as  a  reward 
of  their  enterprise,  go  into  a  yet  newer  country,  cut  down  the  original  forests,  clear  up  the  land,  and 
raise  all  the  grain  they  can.  The  money  thus  obtained  is  expended  in  the  construction  of  roads, 
houses,  barns,  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  colleges.  Smiling  villages  and  populous  cities  spriug  up, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  comforts,  convenience,  and  even  luxury  of  civilization  are  enjoyed — all  the 
result  of  wealth  which  has  been  dug  from  the  soil.  Admitting  that  after  all  this  is  effected,  the  land 
is  not  so  rich  as  when  first  cleared,  and  that  more  labor  has  to  be- expended  in  its  cultivation,  never¬ 
theless  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  fact  is,  this  question  of  impoverishing  the  soil  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America;  and  a 
leading  English  agricultural  journal,  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  says :  “  It  has  long  been  our  opinion  that 
the  grain-exporting  power  of  the  United  States  was  likely  rather  to  dimmish  than  to  increase  under  the 
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ordinary  circumstances  of  tlie  country.  This  opinion  was  derived  from  the  statistical  notices  of  the 
census  and  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Jay,  Wells,  and  other  American 
writers  on  the  subject.  These  authorities  have  warned  the  agriculturists  that  if  an  alteration  did  not 
take  place  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  the  United  States  would,  in  a  few  years,  require  a  large  importa¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  instead  of  being  able  to  export  to  Europe.” 

This  was  written  in  1861.  Since  then  we  have  exported  more  grain  to  Europe  than  during  any 
former  period.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  that  the  United  States  would 
soon  become  a  wheat-importing  instead  of  a  wheat-exporting  country,  is  “  the  scourging  and  exhaustive 
system  of  husbandry  now  practiced.”  There  is  some  truth  in  these  remarks.  Our  system  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been,  and  is  now  to  some  extent,  a  scourging  and  an  exhaustive  one.  It  takes  more  from  the 
soil  than  it  returns ;  and  the  time  will  come,  as  it  already  has  in  some  sections,  when  wheat  cannot  be 
as  easily  or  as  cheaply  raised  as  it  was  when  the  country  was  new.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from 
this  that  the  United  States  will  cease  to  grow  all  the  wheat  it  requires.  We  will  have  to  manure  our 
land  and  cultivate  it  better;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  has  been  experienced  in  other  countries. 
We  shall  farm  better  as  soon  as  such  improvement  is  perceived  to  be  profitable  and  necessary. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  an  “exhausted  soil?”  No  phrase  is  more  common  in  agricul¬ 
tural  literature,  and' none  more  vague  and  indefinite.  John  Bennett  Lawes,  than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  authority,  speaking  of  his  field  on  which  his  celebrated  wheat  experiments  were  made,  says,  it 
was  purposely  “  exhausted"  before  the  commencement  of  the  experiment^,  and  in  another  of  his  able 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  he  says:  “All  the  experimental  fields  were 
selected  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  agricultural  exhaustion.”  And  he  tells  us  what  lie  understands 
by  the  term.  He  says :  “  The  wheat-field  after  having  been  manured  in  the  usual  way  for  turnips  at 
the  commencement  of  the  previous  rotation,  had  then  grown  barley,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats,  without 
any  further  manuring,  so  that  when  taken  for  experiment  in  1844,  it  was,  as  a  grain- producer,  con¬ 
siderably  more  exhausted  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case.” 

Here  we  have  the  highest  English  agricultural  authority  speaking  of  land  as  “exhausted”  after 
having  grown  four  crops  without  manure,  the  previous  crop  having  been  manured ;  and  if  this  is  all 
that  is  meant  by  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  we  must  admit  that  much  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  United  States  has  been  exhausted.  But  one  plat  in  Mr.  Lawes’s  wheat-field  has  produced 
a  crop  of  wheat  every  year  since  1844,  averaging  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  this  without  one 
particle  of  manure.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  land 'itself  was  not  exhausted,  and  in  speaking  of 
this  as  an  agriculturally  exhausted  soil,  Mr.  Lawes  simply  intended  to  say  that  the  manure  which  had 
previously  been  used  was  exhausted. 

In  this  sense  our  farmers  are  rapidly  exhausting  their  soil.  The  English  farmer  manures  his 
land,  grows  three  or  four  grain  crops,  and  then  considers  his  land  exhausted.  The  American  farmer 
cuts  down  the  forest,  burns  more  or  less  of  the  timber  on  the  land,  and  scatters  the  ashes  on  the 
surface,  then  turns  up  the  soil  as  best  he  may  among  the  stumps,  sows  his  grain  and  gets  good  crops. 
Why?  Because  the  land  has  been  heavily  manured  by  nature.  The  trees  and  underwood  have  through 
their  deep  roots  been  drawing  up  mineral  matter  from  the  earth,  and  the  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

Shall  he  avail  himself  of  this  manure,  or  shall  he  let  it  lie  dormant?  What  would  be  said  of  the 
farmer  who  should  give  his  land  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  and  then  neglect  to  raise  crops?  If  it  will 
produce  good  wheat  and  other  cereals  that  command  the  ready  cash,  is  he  to  be  accused  of  adopting  a 
“scourging  and  exhaustive  system  of  agriculture”  for  growing  these  crops?  And  yet  this  is  what  the 
American  farmer  has  done.  His  land  was  rich,  but  he  was  poor  and  raised  those  crops  which  afforded 
the  most  immediate  profit.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the  continued  growth  of  grain 
crops  without  manure;  our  only  object  is  to  show  the  erroneous  conclusions  to  which  a  misuse  of 
statistical  facts  may  lead,  and  to  vindicate  the  American  farmers  from  the  charge  so  frequently  pre¬ 
ferred  against  them,  of  recklessly  exhausting  their  soil.  We  think  they  have  simply  exhausted  the 
manure  which  nature  has  spread  upon  their  recently  cleared  fields,  and  that  in  doing  so  to  a  prudent 
degree,  they,  were  not  unwise. 
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But  when  this  natural  manure  begins  to  fail,  we  must  manure  the  land  and  vary  our  system  of 
agriculture.  That  any  of  our  so-called  exhausted  land  can  be  speedily  restored  to  its  original  fertility, 
we  have  abundant  evidence.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  cultivate  the  soil  more  thoroughly,  under-drain 
where  it  is  wet,  sow  less  grain  and  more  clover  and  grass,  keep  more  stock,  and  make  more  and  richer 
manure,  and  the  farmer  is  wise  who  makes  the  transition  from  natural  to  artificial  fertility  easy  and 
gradual,  so  as  to  avoid  all  sterility. 

American  agriculture  is  in  a  transition  state.  In  the  older-settled  sections  of  the  country  there  is 
much  land  that  has  been  exhausted  of  its  original  fertility.  Here  the  old  system  of  farming,  which 
was  simply  to  raise  all  the  grain  that  the  land  would  produce,  is  no  longer  profitable.  But  yet  some 
farmers,  with  that  aversion  to  change  for  which  they  are  everywhere  proverbial,  are  slow  to  adopt  an 
intelligent  system  of  rotation  and  manuring,  and  cling  to  their  old  ways. 

One  of  the  ablest  agricultural  writers  of  England  remarked  some  time  since,  that  his  only  hope 
of  seeing  any  great  improvement  in  agriculture  lay  in  the  rising  generation.  This  remark  is  quite  as 
applicable  to  American  as  to  English  agriculture.  We  must  look  to  the  intelligent  young  men  of  our 
country  for  any  great  improvement  in  its  agriculture,  and  it  is  a  matter  on  which  we  may  well  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves,  that  even  during  the  present  terrible  struggle,  agricultural  education  is  not  neglected. 
We  have  two  agricultural  colleges  in  active  operation,  and  others  in  process  of  organization.  Our 
young  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  agriculture  is  worthy  their  highest  ambition,  and  that  in  no 
other  pursuit  will  intelligent  labor  meet  with  a  surer  reward. 
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$7,433,178 

4. 175. 326 
2,558,506 
2, 339, 4S1 

817, 883 
900, CG9 
6,844,387 
17,235,472 
10,457,897 
5,327,033 
727,694 
7,474,573 
18,648,225 

3.298.327 
4, 010,529 
3,804,998 
6,819,832 
1,018,183 
8, 82C,  512 
8,711,508 
2,683,012 
5,746,567 

29,166,695 
5,873,942 
17,538,832 
952, 313 
22,442,842 
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$583,791 
6, 151,657 
8, 465,792 
6, 259, 452 
3, 665, 955 
9, 392,296 
5,758,847 


245,205,206 


54,408 
15,574 
205,664 
11,081 
192,917 
242,889 
190, 402 


912,935 


16,118, 141 
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Statistics  of  agricultural  implements  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


rg 

1  S 

•g  0 

®  -a 

si  w 

Capital 

employed. 

Raw  material, 
value  of. 

Number  of  hands. 

Cost  of  labor. 

Value  of  pro¬ 
duct.  i 

Value  of  pro¬ 
tect  in  1800. 

Male. 

Female. 

Now  England  States . 

813 

$1,021,800 

$749,530 

1,577 

1 

$534,837 

$1, 934, 924 

$1, 062,420 

Middle  States . 

078 

3,972, 116 

2, 026,233 

5, 113 

1 

1,634,496 

5,791,224 

2, 471,800 

R40 

5, 807, 358 

2, 526, 578 

7,  COO 

2,520,809 

8,707,104 

1, 923, 927 

Southern  States . 

m 

054,205 

310,569 

1, 095 

2 

350,232 

1,018,013 

784,452 

10 

11,700 

12,259 

IS) 

15, 300 

35,705 

Total . 

1,982 

11,477, 239 

5, 025, 169 

14,810 

4 

5,070,074 

17, 487, 900 

6, 842, 01 1 

Scythes  *.  .  _ _  . 

22 

C5G7, 025 

214,037 

474 

17-1,948 

552,753 

Shovels,  spades,  hoes,  and  forks*. 

Gil 

901,000 

805, 008 

1,183 

1 

413, 540 

1,035,070 

Cotton-gins  * . 

57 

758,825 

-887,488 

614 

8 

200, 108 

1,152,315 

Total . 

.132 

8, 380, 850 

1,360,593 

2,871 

3 

854,050 

3,340,744 

Aggregate . 

2, 114 

13,86-1,089 

6,991,768 

17, 081 

7 

5,925,330 

20, 828, 704 

1.  .  ^ 

1 

*  Value  of,  not  represented  in  1850. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Pbobably  no  exhibition  of  our  national  statistics  is  more  important  or  satisfactory,  than  the  fore¬ 
going  tables  showing  the  great  increase  and  present  extent  of  the  construction  and  employment  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

The  high  price  of  labor  has  stimulated  mechanical  invention.  In  no  other  country  are  there  so 
many  cheap  and  efficient  implements  and  machines  for  facilitating  the  labors  of  the  farm.  In.  older 
and  richer  countries  we  find  more  expensive  machinery,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  too  complicated  and 
cumbersome  for  our  use.  We  have  been  thrown  on  our  own  resources,  and  have  no  reason  to  regret  it. 

Whatever  augments  the  productive  capacities  of  the  soil,  or  increases  the  profits  of  labor  and 
capital  employed  on  so  large  a  scale,  either  in  the  first  production  or  the  subsequent  handling  of  crops, 
becomes  a  practical  element  in  the  general  prosperity.  The  vast  power  resident  in  machinery,  even 
the  more  simple  applications  of  the  mechanical  powers,  with  their  modern  perfection  of  detail,  gives 
this  creative  force,  which  may  be  increased  almost  beyond  computation  by  the  use  of  steam  as  a  prime 
mover.  Thus,  every  machine  or  tool  which  enables  one  farm-hand  to  do  the  work  of  two,  cheapens 
the  product  of  his  labor  to  every  consumer,  and  relieves  one  in  every  two  of  the  population  from  the 
duty  of  providing  subsistence,  enabling  him  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  either  laborious,  literary,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  scientific,  practically  duplicating  at  the  same  time  the  active  capital  or  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  producer,  thus  enhancing  the  comfort  of  all  and  stimulating  the  common  enterprise. 

When  the  utility  of  labor-saving  appliances  in  agriculture  shall  come  to  be  fully  apprehended,  and 
made  generally  available  in  the  clearing,  draining,  and  tilling  of  the  soil;  in  the  planting,  irrigating, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  of  crops,  and  in  their  speedy  preparation  for  market,  wo  may  regard  the 
occurrence  of  famine,  either  from  deficiency  of  labor,  as  in  time  of  war,  or  from  the  contingencies  of 
soil  and  climate,  as  practically  impossible.  Already  has  the  use  of  improved  implements,  aided  by 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  in  all  the  processes  of  the  farm,  resulted — like  the  use  of  machinery 
in  other  departments  of  industry — in  such  a  diversification  and  increase  of  the  forms  of  labor,  and 
such  a  cheapening  of  its  products  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  we  rarely  hear  of  the  unreasoning 
and  jealous  violence  of  farm  laborers,  who  in  England,  a  generation  since,  wantonly  destroyed  all  the 
agricultural  machinery  of  a  neighborhood,  even  to  the  common  drills,  in  the  mistaken  opinion  that  its 
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use  was  an  infringement  of  their  rights  to  labor.  Its  palpable  advantages  lias  disarmed  the  traditionary 
prejudice  of  the  husbandman  himself,  who  is  fast  becoming  as  progressive  as  his  neighbor.  It  has 
lifted  much  of  the  drudgery  from  the  shoulders  of  the  country-bred  youth,  who  no  longer  loses  his 
elastic  step  and  suppleness  of  limb  in  the  moil  of  the  farm,  which  he  once  instinctively  shunned  as 
degrading,  while  he  sought  the  lighter  and  more  or  less  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  city.  It  has  thus 
tended  to  elevate  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  to  its  proper  position  in  the  social  scale,  as  one  of  dignity 
and  independence,  and  not  one  of  mere  physical  toil,  to  be  shared  in  common  with  the  brute. 

It  is  in  the  United  States  especially,  where  vast  areas  of  improvable  and  fertile  lands  invite  the 
labor  of  a  sparse  population,  that  agricultural  machinery  is  capable  of  effecting  its  greatest  triumphs. 
Far  back  in  our  colonial  days  the  stream  of  emigration  bore  the  young  and  adventurous  of  the  Atlantic 
settlements  toward  the  richer  bottoms  and  prairies  of  the  west.  A  gradual  deterioration  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  the  older  States  from  constant  cropping,  and  the  consequent  increased  labor  required 
with  the  imperfect  implements  formerly  in  use,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  the  yearly  exodus.  Columns 
of  hardy  laborers  from  Europe  have  annually  sought  our  shores,  and  for  the  most  part  have  as  promptly 
filed  off  in  the  same  direction  in  quest  of  cheap  farms,  or  in  the  more  alluring  search  for  the  precious 
metals.  As  a  consequence,  civilization  smiles  upon  the  shoves  of  either  ocean,  and  looks  down  from 
the  mountain  summits  which  separate  them-.  A  prosperous  and  expanding  agriculture,  with  most  of 
the  arts  which  it  demands  and  fosters,  has  been  rapidly  extended  over  a  territory  of  enormous  breadth 
and  fertility,  which  lacks  only  the  labor  of  adequate  cultivation  to  develope  its  vast  resources  in  a  wealth 
of  cereal  production  as  yet  scarcely  imagined.  The  very  causes,  however,  which  have  opened  up  this 
territory  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  have  produced  and  maintained  a  continued  scarcity  of  labor,  and 
kept  its  wages  at  a  permanently  high  price.  It  is  this  enormous  area  of  farm  lands,  and  this  great 
dearth  of  manual  labor  throughout  the  Union,  that  our  inventors  and  mechanics  have  from  an  early 
period  been  invited  to  supply  with  labor-saving  contrivances. 

"  Fortunately  the  people  of  this  country  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt  the  most  efficient  substitutes 
for  animal  power,  and  the  inventive  talent  of  the  nation  has  found  an  ample  and  remunerating  field  for 
its  exercise  in  originating  and  perfecting  instruments  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  planter. 
The  great  staple  products  of  cotton,  grain,  and  hay,  have  especially  demanded  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  for  muscular  labor,  and  some  of  the  happiest  products  of  American  skill  have  been  the 
result. 

Scarcely  less  valuable  in  the  aggregate,  however,  are  the  numerous  minor  inventions  whereby  the 
labors  of  the  farm  and  the  household  have  been  saved.  Implements  of  this  kind  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  makers  and  venders  of  agricultural  wares.  This  successful 
application  of  the  mechanics  ,  of  agriculture  has  happily  supplemented  the  rapid  displacement  of  a 
large  amount  of  rural  labor  called  off  by  the  war,  manufactures,  and  the  mines,  and  has  itself  in  turn 
been  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  of  produce  consequent  upon  increased  demand  both  for  home  and 
foreign  consumption. 

Evidence  that  this  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  principal  incitement  to  the 
invention  and  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  is  found,  in  a  late  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  who  states  that  “  the  most  striking  fact  connected  with  this  class  is  the  rapid  increase  of 
applications  filed.  Notwithstanding  half  a  million  of  our  agriculturists  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
farm  to  engage  in  military  service,  still  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  on  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  (exclusive  of  reapers,  bee-hives,  horse  hay-forks,  and  horse  hay-rakes,)  has  increased  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  X8G1,  to  five  hundred  and  two  in  1863.”*  The  number  of  patented  inventions 
belonging  to  the  class  of  agriculture,  previous  to  1848,  was  2,043,  since  which  time  the  number  has 
been  vastly  augmented.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  the  principal  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  implements  have  been  made  within  the  present  century.  As  a  branch  of 
manufacture,  this  class  of  machinery  has  been  wonderfully  extended  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
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years,  having  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  exhibition  in  London  in  1851 — where  our  own  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  respect  created  so  much  surprise  among  foreigners — and  the  several  international  fairs 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  time.  Throughout  Europe  and  America,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  the  implements  of  the  farm  remained  extremely  rude,  primitive,  and  inefficient  in  form.  Atten¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  been  first  strongly  awakened  to  the  value  of  mechanical  aids  in  farming  about  the 
period  of  the  first  introduction  of  agricultural  societies. 

The  Royal  Society,  established  in  England  in  1660,  encouraged  improvements  in  agriculture. 
But  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
instituted  in  London  in  1753,  we  trace  a  still  more  liberal  promotion,  and  a  general  interest  in  agricul¬ 
tural  progress.  These  societies  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  purely  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions.  The  first  associated  effort  made  in  England  to  encourage  agriculture  by  specific  rewards  was 
in  the  premiums  annually  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  after  the  year  1758,  for  experiments  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  for  improved  implements  of  the  farm.  The  first  agricultural  society  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Society  of  Improvers  in  Scotland,  established  in  1723,  encouraged  improvements  in  tillage,  and  in 
farm  implements,  with  such  effect  that  “  more  corn  was  grown  yearly  where  corn  never  grew  before 
than  a  sixth  of  all  that  the  kingdom  used  to  produce  at  any  previous  time.”*'  About  the  same  time 
Jethro  Tull  introduced — along  with  his  system  of  deep  tillage  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil — 
the  use  of  the  horse-hoe,  the  drill,  and  other  improved  utensils,  and  became  the  greatest  practical 
improver  of  agriculture  in  the  last  century.  Ho  even  attempted  an  automatic  threshing-machine,  and 
incurred  the  usual  charge  of  being  a  visionary  innovator.  The  profit  of  drill  husbandry  was  also 
demonstrated  by  John  Wynn  Baker,  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  who  in  1766  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  with  a  view  of  systematizing  agricultural  knowledge  by  establishing  fixed  principles  of 
rural  economy,  and  showed  by  actual  experiment  that  the  saving  effected  by  the  drill  and  horse-hoe 
amounted  in  fifteen  years  to  the  fee-simple  of  all  the  tillage  lauds  of  the  kingdom.  He  established  as 
a  part  of  his  project  a  manufactory  of  farm  implements,  and  issued  a  catalogue  of  seventy  different 
machines  and  tools,  all  new  to  the  agriculturist  at  that  time.  Agricultural  machines  were  thenceforth 
made  with  more  regard  to  scientific  principles. 

The  earliest  agricultural  associations  in  the  United  States  were  established  in  1785,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  In  the  first-mentioned  State,  indeed,  nearly  a  century  before,  the  assembly 
passed  “  an  act  for  the  better  encouragement  of  the  making  of  engines  for  the  propagating  the  staples 
of  the  colony,”  which  was  followed  by  legislative  encouragement  to  various  individuals  who  improved 
the  machines  for  pounding  and  cleaning  rice.  In  1784  the  assembly  enacted  a  regular  patent  and 
copyright  law,  giving  to  the  authors  of  books  and  the  inventors  of  useful  machinery  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  their  productions  for  fourteen  years.  The  Philadelphia  Society  lor  Promoting  Agriculture,' 
established  in  March,  1785,  and  after  a  period  of  inaction  revived  and  incorporated  in  180!),  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Peters,  awakened  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  improved  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery,  by  means  of  a  judicious  system  of  premiums,  and  of  practical  essays.  In  July, 
1809, .Mr.  Peters  proposed  to  the  society  “a  plan  for  establishing  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  instru¬ 
ments,  and  a  warehouse  and  repository  for  receiving  and  vending  them.”  In  that  paper  lie  states  that 
no  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements  in  general  existed  in  the  United  States,  alt  hough  the  demand 
was  prodigiously  great.  The  proposed  manufactory  was  to  produce,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
society,  every  implement  of  husbandry,  both  common  and  extraordinary,  in  use  at  home  or  abroad,  if 
approved  on  trial ;  none  to  be  sold  without  inspection  and  the  stamp  of  the  society’s  agent.  His  plan 
also  embraced  a  collection  of  models  in  the  manner  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  established 
at  Paris  a  few  years  before.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  incorporated  in 
1792,  labored  successfully  to  promote  like  improvements.  The  first  statistics  of  the  national  industry 
collected  in  the  following  year  embraced  one  small  manufactory  of  hand-rakes,  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  which  made  annually  1,100  rakes,  valued  at  $1,870.  The  census  of  1820  gave  very 
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meagre  information  respecting  tliis  branch  of  production.  Several  small  manufactories  of  ploughs, 
scythes,  axes,  shovels,  hoes,  &c.,  existed  in  different  States,  and  one  of  patent  steel  pitchforks,  in  New 
Ilavcn,  Connecticut,  turned  out  about  85,000  worth  annually.  During  the  next  thirty  years  the  busi¬ 
ness  increased  more  rapidly,  the  traditionary  prejudices  of  farmers  gradually  giving  way  before  the 
established  utility  of  labor-saving  appliances  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vast  domain  of  our  national 
agriculture.  The  form  and  finish  of  ordinary  farm  tools  were  much  improved,  and  a  few  grand  inven¬ 
tions  were  brought  forward.  In  1833  rice  was  successfully  threshed  out  in  the  southern  States  by 
animal  ami  steam  power.  The  harvesting  of  grain  by  machinery,  which  had  been  several  times  essayed 
at.  an  earlier  period,  was  the  same  year  attempted  at  Cincinnati,  where  the  late  Obed  Hussey  cradled 
wheat  as  fast  as  eight  persons  could  bind  it. 

State  and  county  agricultural  societies  were,  during  the  same  time,  organized  in  nearly  every  section 
of  the  Union  where  they  did  not  already  exist.  The  system  of  annual  fairs  and  exhibitions  of  farm 
products  and  machinery  instituted  by  them,  and  encouraged  by  public  awards  of  premiums,  powerfully 
stimulated  invention,  and  made  our  farmers  familiar  with  the  best  forms  of  agricultural  implements  in 
use  at  home  or  abroad.  Of  like  influence,  hut  wider  scope,  was  the  American  Institute  in  New  York, 
which  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  every  department  of  industry. 

The  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  held  in  London  in  the  year  1851  exerted  a  vast 
inlluenco  upon  the  progress  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  mechanical  agriculture,  as  it  did  upon  all  other 
branches  of  art.  The  contrasts  there  presented  between  the  highest  results  of  modern  skill  and 
ingenuity  exercised  upon  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  rude  models  of  the  plough  and  other 
tools  to  be  seen  in  the  Indian  department,  little  improved  since  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
forcibly  illustrated  the  agency  of  the  mechanic  and  the  engineer  in  the  art  of  subduing  nature  to  the 
will  and  service  of  mankind. 

Although  the  number  of  implements  of  each  kind  exhibited  by  the  United  States  on  that  occasion 
was  small,  the  variety  shown  was  considerable.  The  general  excellence  of  American  ploughs,  reapers, 
churns,  scythes,  axes,  forks  and  other  implements,  was  acknowledged  by  the  public  admission  of 
disinterested  judges  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  particular  merits  of  many  by  the  medals 
awarded,  and  by  the  number  of  orders  received  at  the  time  by  the  manufacturers.  The  triumph  of 
the  American  reapers  marked  a  new  era  in  agriculture,  and  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  Europe  and  America.  The  emulation  awakened  among  manufacturers  by  the  London 
exhibition  was  still  further  stimulated  by  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  which  took  place  in  New  York 
in  1853-4,  when,  more  than  one  hundred  American  manufacturers  competed  for  honorable  distinction 
in  this  department  of  mechanics. 

The  intluouce  of  these  exhibitions  of  the  collective  ingenuity  of  the  world  upon  our  own  country¬ 
men,  in  furnishing  our  mechanics  with  a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  measure  their  own 
contributions  to  the  world’s  progress  with  the  most  improved  implements  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
our  agriculturists — already  familiar  with  American  instruments  through  our  State  and  local  fairs — with 
a  view  of  the  appliances  of  agriculture  in  other  lands,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

Some  of  the  results  are  to  be  seen  in  the  tables  before  us. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  instituting  a  great  national  field 
trial  of  reapers,  mowers,  and  other  implements,  held  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1857,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  practically  t.he  relative  merits  ‘of  different  machines  and  rewarding  special  excellence. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  successful  production  of  a  new  labor-saving  imple¬ 
ment  for  husbandry  should  alone  prove  a  sufficient  spur  to  inventors  and  manufacturers.  A  slight 
improvement  in  straw-cutters  has  enabled  its  inventor  in  a  western  tour  of  eight,  months  with  a  model 
to  realize  forty  thousand  dollars.  Another  has  been  known  to  sell  a  machine  to  thresh  and  clean  grain, 
after  fifteen  months  use,  for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  McCormick  reaper  is  believed  to  have  yielded 
its  inventor  annually  a  princely  income.  A  single  manufacturer  has  paid  the  legal  representatives  of  a 
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patentee  $117, 000  in  a  single  year  for  the  use  of  a  patent-right  on  an  agricultural  machine  which  others 
were  making  at  the  same  time  by  contract  with  the  owner. 

From  an  article  upon  agricultural  implements,  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  the  Hon.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Illinois,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  invention  in  this 
branch  has  not  been  stationary  during  the  war.  Among  the  principal  competitors  for  public  favor  in 
prairie  farming,  to  which  his  remarks  chiefly  relate,  are  the  rotary  spader  with  horse-power,  which 
promises  to  be  more  effective  than  the  steam-plough  with  traction  engines,  the  latter  having  thus  far 
proved  a  failure  in  moist  or  cultivated  soils;  the  steel-clipper  plough,  with  polished  east-steel  mold-board; 
the  two-horse  cultivator  or  plough ;  the  iron  roller;  the  hand  sowing-machine;  reaping  and  mowing- 
machines,  separate  or  uncombiued ;  the  sulky,  wire-tooth  horse  hay-rake ;  the  horse  hay-fork  or  patent 
pitchfork ;  the  horse-power  thresher  with  straw-carrier  and  bagging  apparatus  attached ;  the  drain- 
plough  ;  the  portable  farm  mill  and  the  sorghum  mill.  But  the  statistics  of  the  eighth  census  will 
measure  the  public  appreciation  of  these  and  other  new  pvoductions  of  American  skill,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  rural  economy  of  the  nation. 

The  cash  value  of  farms  under  actual  cultivation  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  $3,271,575,420. 
Their  value  had  risen  in  I860  to  $6,615,045,007,  an  increase  of  103  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  implements  and  machinery  for  their  cultivation  in  1800  was  $240,118,141, 
having  in  ten  years  increased  $04,530,503,  or  more  than  sixty-threo  per  cent.  '■  Thus,  the  fixed  capital 
of  the  agriculturists  in  farms,  and  in  farm  tools  ancl  machinery,  both  increased  in  a  ratio  much  more 
accelerated  than  that  of  the  population,  which  during  the  same  time  augmented  at  the  rate  of  only 
thirty-five  and  one  half  per  centum.  If  we  suppose  the  rural  population  to  have  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  with  the  whole,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  to  have  remained  unchanged,  we  shall 
perceive  that  an  immense  increment  of  productive  force  accrued  to  the  nation  within  ten  years  in  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  agriculture  alone.  Taking  the  aggregate  number  of  acres  of  improved  lands 
in  the  United  States  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  sixty-throe  millions,  as  shown  by  the 
returns,  it  would  thus  appear  that  the  average  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  for  each  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres  is  only  about  $150,  which  is  probably  less  than  one  third  t  he  sum  that  could  be 
so  invested  with  profit,  at  least  in  the  older  settled  States.  The  greatest  deficiency  in  this  respect  is 
found  in  New  England,  where  it  is  only  $1  34  per  acre,  probably  due  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  country. 
In  the  middle  States  the  value  of  machinery  employed  is  $2  07  per  acre;  in  the  western  Stales  81  56, 
and  in  the  southern  $1  48  per  acre.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence,  therefore,  of  an  improvement  ill 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  implements,  and  infercntially  of  a  better  system  of  farming,  there  is  mani¬ 
festly  room  for  further  improvements  in  this  respect,  and  ample  encouragement  to  our  agricultural 
machinists  to  supply  the  growing  demand. 

The  production  of  labor-saving  machinery,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  tables  of  manufactures,  was 
still  going  on  to  the  amount  of  $17,487,960  in  1860,  which  was  likewise  an  increase  of  nearly  156 
per  cent,  over  the  value  made  in  1850,  when  it  reached  the  sum  of  $3,842,611.  This  was  exclusive 
of  all  articles  made  on  the  farm,  which  was  formerly  considerable,  but  is  yearly  decreasing  as  regular 
manufactories  and  depots  for  the  sale  of  farm  implements  are  multiplied,  and  their  cost  diminished.  It 
also  excludes  cotton-gins,  scythes,  liocs,  shovels,  spades,  forks,  and  some  other  articles  of  hardware, 
wagons,  carts,  and  wheelbarrows,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  $11,796,941,  and  might  appropriately 
be  added  to  the  above  table. 

Of  the  total  product  in  1860,  nearly  two  millions  in  value  was  made  in  New  England,  being  an 
increase  of  about  sixteen  per  cent,  upon  the  returns  of  1850. 

The  middle  States  increased  their  production  from  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  to  upward  ot  five 
and  tnree-quarter  millions,  or  134.2  per  cent.  The  great  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
returned,  the  one  333,  and  the  other  260  establishments  devoted  to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and 
the  increase  in  their  product  was  172.7  and  85.5  per  cent.,  respectively,  over  the  business  of  1850. 
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In  the  western  States  the  increase  was  most  extraordinary,  the  value  having  augmented  from 
$1,923,927  to  $8,707,194,  or  352.5  per  cent.  Their  total  production  was  nearly  one-half  that  of  the. 
win /le  Union.  Its  increase  alone  was  nearly  thirty-nine  per. cent,  of  the  whole,  and  nearly  equalled 
the  total  manufacture  of  the  United  States  in  1850.  The  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  together,  manu¬ 
factured  to  a  greater  amount  than  any  other  two  States  in  the  Union,  the  value  amounting  in  the  former 
to  $2,820,626,  and  in  the  latter  to  $2,379,362,  and  the  increase  to  405.5  and  212.2  per  cent.,  respect¬ 
ively.  Iowa  increased  its  manufacture  1,208.6  and  Kentucky  755.4  per  cent,  over  the  product  of  1850. 

In  the  southern  States  the  aggregate  was  but  little  over  one  million,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
nearly  thirty  per  cent.  Virginia  was  the  largest  manufacturer,  but  in  several  there  was  a  falling  olf 
from  the  product  of  1850,  after  excluding  cotton-gins,  &c.,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  largest  amount  manufactured  in  any  one  county  in  1860  was  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  in  which 
fifteen  establishments  produced  $900,480,  the  larger  part  of  which  consisted  of  mowers  and  reaper?-, 
and  of  threshing-machines  and  separators,  in  each  of  which  three  factories  were  employed.  The  next 
largest  comity  production  in  this  branch  was  in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  which  made  to  the  value  of 
$529,000,  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Of  that  sum,  $414,000  was  the  value  of  4,131  reapers  and 
mowers  made  by  a  single  establishment,  the  largest  in  the  country.  Rensselaer  and  Cayuga  counties’ 
in  New  York,  caek  produced  upward  of  $400,000  worth  of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  single,  firm 
in  Canton,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  made  reapers,  mowers,  and  threshers- to  the  value  of  $399,000. 

From  the  New  England  States  there  is  a  considerable  exportation  of  agricultural  implements  to 
the  British  provinces,  the  southern  States,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

That  the  large  rates  of  increase  in  this  branch  indicated  by  the  foregoing  figures  are  not  due 
simply  to  the  increase  of  ‘  population,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Illinois,  whose  rate  of  increase  with 
so  large  a- population  is  without  a  parallel,  the  increase  in  value  of  agricultural  implements  manu¬ 
factured  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850,  was  212  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  population  during 
the  same  period  was  only  101  per  cent.  In  Ohio  the  population  increased  only  18.14  per  cent.,  while 
its  production  of  agricultural  implements  was  augmented  417.6  per  cent. 

We  subjoin  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  invention  in  relation  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
instruments  of  this  class,  having  given  in  the  preliminary  report  an  account  of  the  progress  in 
threshing  implements. 

The  plough. — Could  the  history  of  this  machine,  the  type  and  pioneer  of  all  other  implements  of 
husbandry,  he  traced  from  its  origin,  it  would  probably  be  found,  that  few  agricultural  utensils  have 
undergone  greater  modifications,  or  been  more  slowly  improved  than  the  plough.  Originally,  nothing 
more  than  the  rude  branch  of  a  tree,  with  its  cleft  and  curved  end  sharpened  to  scratch  a  furrow  for 
the  seed,  possibly,  as  suggested  by  the  ingenious  Tull,  in  imitation  of  the  tillage  effected  by  swine,  the 
instrument  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  brought  as  nearly  to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  attain. 
The  primitive  plough,  a  “  mere  wedge  with  a  short  beam  and  crooked  handle,”  became  in  time  fitted 
with  a;  movable  share  of  wood,  stone,  copper,  or  iron,  wrought  to  suitable  shape,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
hands  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  To  this  a  rude  wooden  mould-board  to  turn  the  furrow  was  afterward 
added,  and  with  various,  improvements  in  shape,  continued  in  use  until  near  the  present  time. 

What  was  its  form  or  efficiency  in  the  days  when  Elisha  was  summoned  from  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  to  assume  the  mantle  and  functions  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  may  not  he  quite 
apparent,  but  the.  plough  was  certainly  hundreds  of  years  in  reaching  the  imperfect  state  above  described, 
and  was  several  hundred  more  in  approximating  its  present  improved  condition.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  ploughs  of  southern  Europe  had  been  little  improved,  and  were  still  destitute  of  a 
coulter,  as  in  the  old  Roman  plough  of  the  days  of  Virgil  and  Columella.  It  lias  received  few  modifica¬ 
tions  there,  down  to  this  time..  Even  in  England,  at  that  period,  the  plough  was  an  exceedingly  rude 
and, cumbersome  affair  compared  with  the.  best  now  in  use.  It  was-.no  uncommon  thing  in  parts  of  the 
island,thirty  years  ago  to  see  from  three  to  five  horses  in  light  soils,  and  in  heavy  ones  sometimes,  as 
many  as  seven  attached  to  a  plough,  which  turned  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  per  diem.  The  old 
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Scotch  plough  was  still  worse,  and  in  Scotland,  where  agricultural  machinery  is  now  most  perfect,  no 
instance  was  known  of  ploughing  with  less  than  four  horses.  The  usual  number  was  six  horses,  or 
four  horses  and  two  oxen,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  were  yoked  to  it,  each  requiring  a 
driver.  William  Dawson,  soon  after  1760,  introduced  the  custom  of  ploughing  with  two  horses  abreast 
with  lines  * 

Although  the  swing-plough  is  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  used  in  Great  Britain,  one  and 
two  wheel  ploughs — long  used  on  the  continent — were  most  in  favor.  Turn-wrest  ploughs,  drill,  drain, 
and  trenching  ploughs,  and  others  adapted  to  different  uses,  were  employed  in  considerable  variety. 

A  capital  improvement  in  the  plough  was  the  invention  of  the  iron  mould-board  and  landside.  An 
approach  to  this  was  made  by  Joseph  Foljambre,  of  Rotherham,  England,  who  in  1720  took  out  the 
first  patent  of  the  kind  recorded.  It  was  for  a  mould-board  and  landside  of  wood  sheathed  with  iron 
.plates,  the  share  and  coulter  being  made  of  wrought  iron  with  steel  edges.  One  of  these  patent  or 
Rotherham  ploughs — as  all  similar  ones  were  called  for  many  years — was  imported  and  used  for  some 
time  with  much  satisfaction  by  General  Washington,  but,  becoming  worn,  our  ploughwrights  were 
unable  to  repair  it.  The  ploughs  used  in  New  England  early  in  this  century,  and  more  recently  in  the 
south,  were  of  similar  construction  About  the  year  1740  James  Small,  of  Berwickshire,  in  Scotland, 
first  introduced  the  cast-iron  mould-hoard,  still  using  wro ught-iron  shares.  During  fifty  years  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  manufacture  and  improve  the  Scotch  swing-plough,  which,  since  made  wholly  of  iron,  lias  long 
been  regarded  as  the  best  in  use  in  England.  In  1785  Robert  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  introduced  cast- 
iron  shares,  and  about  1803  made  improvements  still  in  use,  by  making'  the  cutting  edges  of  chilled 
iron  harder  than  steel,  by  casting  them  in  moulds  upon  bars  of  cold  iron.  The  making  of  the  first  iron 
plough  has  been  attributed  to  William  Allan,  a  farmer  of  Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland,  in  1804,  but  an  iron 
plough  was  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  as  early  as  1773,  by  a  Mr.  Brand.  The  cast-iron 
plough  was  introduced  soon  after.  Like  most  other  improvements  in  rustic  machinery,  the  iron  ploughs, 
though  doing  much  superior  work  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  the  clumsy  wooden  plough  of  that 
date,  came  tardily  into  use.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1835,  having  presented  a  farmers’  club 
with  two  iron  ploughs  of  the  best  construction,  found  on  his  next  visit  the  old  ploughs  with  wooden 
mould-boards  again  at  work ;  “Sir,”  said  a  member,  “we  tried  the  iron,  and  be  all  of  one  mind,  that  they 
made  the  weeds  grow.”f  A  similar  prejudice  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  first  cast-iron  plough  in 
America,  patented  in  1797  by  Charles  Newbold,  of  New  Jersey,  who,  after  spending,  as  he  alleges, 
$30,000  in  trying  to  get  it  into  use,  abandoned  the  attempt,  the  farmers  declaring  that  iron  ploughs 
poisoned  the  soil  and  prevented  the  growth  of  crops. 

The  plough  has  received  many  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Americans,  and  has  become  an  article 
of  frequent  exportation,  while  even  in  Great  Britain  the  ploughs  now  used  are  generally  made  alter 
American  models.  The  year  1617  is  mentioned  by  an  early  annalist  as  the  “remarkable  period  of  the 
first  introduction  of  the  labor  of  the  plough  ”  in  Virginia.  In  1625  we  find  the  Dutch  colony  on  the 
Hudson  supplied  with  “all  sorts  of  seeds,  ploughs,  and  agricultural  implements,”  to  which  in  1662  was 
added  a  first-class  wheel-plough,  with  its  pulleys,  &c.,  at  a  cost  of  sixty  florins.  In  1637  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  contained  but  thirty  ploughs,  and  Connecticut  probably  less  than  one-third  the  number. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  year  a  resident  of  Salem  was  promised  an  addition  of  twenty  acres  to  his 
original  grant  if  he  would  set  up  ploughing.”  We  involuntarily  think  of  the  steam-plough  when  we 
read  that  another  citizen  of  that  town  in  the  following  year  was  allowed  more  land  because  he  had 
“  not  sufficient  ground  to  maintain  a  plough”  on  his  farm  of  300  acres.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
mechanical  labor,  most  of  the  ploughs  and  other. farm  utensils  were  for  a  long  time  made  on  the  farm, 
with  the  aid  of  the  nearest  smith.  The  casting  of  plough-irons  was  done  at  nearly  every  small  foundry. 
Their  make  was,  of  course,  clumsy  and  inefficient:  Among  the  kinds  still  remembered  by  many  was 
the  Cary  plough,  with  clumsy  wrought-iron  share,  wooden  landside  and  standard,  and  wooden  mould-board 
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plated  over  with  slieet-iron  or  tin,  and  with  short  upright  handles,  requiring  a  strong  man  to  guide  it. 
The  bar-share  plough  was  another  form  still  remembered  by  many  for  its  rudely  fitted  wooden  mould- 
board  and  coulter,  and  immense  friction  from  the  rough  iron  bar  which  formed  the  landside.  The 
Bull-plough  was  similar  in  form,  but  without  a  coulter.  Even  the  shovel-plough,  not  unlike  the  rude 
instrument  still  used  by  the  Chinese,  may  be  remembered  by  some,  and  was  in  common  use  in  the 
cotton  States  a  few  years  since.  As  early  as  1765  the  London  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  gold  medal 
to  Benjamin  Grale,  of  Killingwortli,  Connecticut,  for  a  drill-plough,  the  invention  of  which  was  claimed 
by  Benoni  Hilliard,  of  the  same  place.  The  first  patent  taken  out  after  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  was  in  June,  1797,  by  Charles  Newbold,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  for  the  cast- 
iron  plough  already  mentioned,  which  combined  the  mould-board,  share  and  landside,  all  in  one  casting. 
He  afterwards  substituted  wrought-iron  shares,  objections  having  been  made  to  the  cast  iron  probably 
because  not  chill-hardened.  lie  did  not  succeed  in  getting  them  into  permanent  favor,  although  cast- 
iron  ploughs  were  advertised  for  sale  in  New  York  in  the  year  1800,  by  Peter  J.  Curtenius,  a  lavge  iron 
founder  of  the  city.  Newbold  was  paid  one  thousand  dollars  by  David  Peacock,  a  fellow-townsman, 
who,  in  April,  1807,  patented  a  modification  of  the  iron  plough,  having  the  mould-board  and  landside 
cast  separate,  with  a  wrought-iron  steel-edged  share  attached. 

As  early  as  1798  Mr.  Jefferson  also  exercised  his  mechanical  tastes  in  improving  the  mould-board 
of  ploughs,  which  he  afterwards  adapted  to  an  improved  plough  sent  him  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine,  in  France.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  thought 
probably  the  best  farmer  in  Virginia,  invented  a  side-hill  plough,  adapted  for  the  hilly  regions  of  that 
State,  and  designed  to  turn  horizontally,  in  the  same  direction,  the  sides  of  steep  hills,  which,  in  northern 
Europe,  was  effected  by  a  shifting  mould-board,  constituting  the  variety  called  turn-wrest  ploughs. 
Colonel  Randolph’s  plough  was  made  with  two  wings  welded  to  the  same  bar,  with  their  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  so  that  by  turning  the  bar,  adjusted  as  an  axis,  either  wing  could  be  laid  flat  on 
the  ground,  while  the  other,  standing  vertically,  served  as  a  mould-board.  Mr.  Jefferson  advocated  an 
adherence  to  scientific  principles  in  the  construction  of  the  plough.  Perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  carry 
out  these  suggestions  was  made  ,by  Robert  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  May,  1800,  took  out  the 
first  patent  for  the  mould-board  alone  of  a  plough.  It  was  of  cast  iron,  and  of  improved  form,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  were  published  by  him.  In  J uly,  1814,  Jethro  Wood,  of  Scipio,  New  York,  was  granted 
a  patent  for  a  cast-iron  plough  having  the  mould-plate,  share,  and  landside  cast  in  three  parts.  The 
mould-plate  combined  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  wedge  and  screw  in  raising  and  inverting  the 
furrow-slice.  It  became  the  foundation  of  many  patented  improvements  of  later  date,  and  of  a  hand¬ 
some  competence  to  the  inventor,  who,  in  1819,  received  a  second  patent,  which  was  renewed  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1832. 

A  series  of  improvements  in  the  cast-iron  ploughs  was  commenced  about  1810  by  Josiah  Ducher, 
of  New  York,  which  were  patented  in  1822.  Some  of  them  are  still  retained  in  use.  Two  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  cast-iron  plough,  designed  to  make  it  easier  of  draught,  were  covered  by  letters  patent 
issued  in  April,  1821,  to  A.  L.  &  E.  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  One  of  these,  was  for 
hardening  the  cutting-edges  and  parts  exposed  to  wear  by  cold-chilling  them.  Four  other  patents 
on  the  cast-iron  plough  were  granted  the  same  year.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  Joel  Bourse,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  his  partners,  for  improving  and  perfecting  the  cast-iron  plough,  which  was  comparatively  a 
rude  instrument;  in  limited  demand,  as  late  as  1836,  when  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  at  Worcester.  The  sale  of  twenty  thousand  ploughs  in  a  single  year  by  this  firm, 
within  twenty  years  after  they  commenced  business,  indicated  the  increased  demand  for  ploughs,  which 
they  were  able  to  supply,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  forms  and  sizes.  Among  these  were 
subsoil  ploughs  adapted  to  teams  of  from  one  to  six  horses,  the  first  implement  of  that  kind  in  the  United 
States  having  been  imported  by  them  in  1840  from  Scotland,  and  subsequently  improved  by  making  it 
more  simple,  light,  and  cheap  in  construction,  American  hill-side  ploughs  are  now  exported  to  Great 
Britain.  The  number  of  patents  granted  for  ploughs  previous  to  1830  was  124,  and  up  to  1848  had 
reached  between  three  and  four  hundred. 
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A  distinctive  feature  in  American  ploughs  is  their  great  simplicity,  lightness  of  draught,  neatness, 
and  cheapness,  which  is  often  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  foreign  make.  This  economy  of  power 
attracted  attention  to  two  ploughs  sent,  in  1815,  to  Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  Judge  Peters,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Agriculture,  the  seal  of  which  society,  by 
the  way,  bears  as  a  device  a  representation  of  the  plough  of  the  date  of  1785.  The  ploughs  referred  to 
were  made  by  order  of  Mr.  Peters,  to  combine  the  best  principles  and  forms  of  American  ploughs,  and 
when  tested  in  August  of  that  year  against  the  best  English  ploughs,  were  found  to  do  the  work  quite 
as  well  and  as  easily  with  two  horses  as  the  other  did  with  four.  American  ploughs  obtained  favor 
with  English  farmers  for  substantially  the  same  characteristics,  namely,  “extraordinary  cheapness 
and  lightness  of  draught,”  at  the  trial  of  ploughs  at  Hounslow  during  the  great  exhibition  in  1851. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  manufactories  of  ploughs  in  the  United  States  were  few  and 
small  in  size.  It  has  since  become  an  important  branch  of  the  agricultural  implement  business. 
Ploughs  were  made  and  exported  in  considerable  quantity  at  Enfield,  Connecticut,  previous  to  1819. 
One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  this  or  any  country,  devoted  chietly  to  plough-making,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1829.  In  1836  it  made  by  steam-power  one  hundred  ploughs  daily, 
of  patterns  adapted  largely  for  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  cotton  and  prairie  lands  of  the  south  and  west. 
The  iron-centre  plough,  and  hill-side  revolving  beam-plough,  were  among  the  valuable  modifications 
originated  by  the  concern  which  now  makes  also  the  stocl-ploughs  so  valued  in  prairie  fanning.  Another 
steam-plough  factory  in  Pittsburg  made  in  1836  about  4,000  ploughs  annually,  including  wood  and  cast- 
iron  ploughs,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds.  These  two  factories,  together,  made  34,000  ploughs 
yearly,  of  the  value  of  $174,000.  There  arc  several  other  extensive  and  numerous  smaller  manufactories 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  western  States,  in  which  plough-making  is  carried  on  as  a 
specialty.  It  forms,  however,  a  branch  of  the  general  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  In 
the  best  conducted  of  these,  machinery  is  extensively  employed,  and  such  a  division  of  labor  as  to 
secure  great  speed  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  a  great  reduction  of  the  cost.  For  each 
size  and  pattern  of  plough,  the  several  parts  subject  to  wear  arc  made  all  alike,  so  as  to  fit  any  plough  of 
that  class,  and  allow  it  to  be  readily  replaced  without  the  aid  of  the  plough-right.  Sulky-ploughs,  with  a 
seat  for  the  driver,  and  gang-ploughs,  cutting  several  furrows  at  a  time,  have  been  introduced,  but  have 
not  proved  generally  satisfactory.  Rolling  or  wheel  coulters  have,  in  many  cases,  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  standing  coulter.  Many  ploughs  now  have  a  hook  attached  for  turning  the  weeds  under  the  furrow, 
an  important  improvement  for  prairie  farms,  where  weeds,  like  other  vegetation,  are  luxuriant. 

Several  attempts  were  made  in  1858,  and  the  following  years  to  introduce  steam-ploughs,  for  which 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offered  a  premium  of  $3,000.  They  have  been  employed  with 
success  for  several  years  in  Great  Britain.  English  steam-ploughs  are  operated  by  stationary  engines 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  field,  and  draw  the  plough  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  means  of  wire-chains. 
At  other  seasons  the  engines  are  used  in  driving  threshing-machines  and  performing  other  farm  labor. 
Our  inventors  have  employed  traction  engines  of  several  tons  weight,  which  on  hard  ground  worked 
satisfactorily,  hut  on  cultivated  or  moist  soil  were  found  to  bury  themselves  inextricably  in  the  ground. 
They  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 

A  more  recent  machine,  which  promises  to  he  a  valuable  one,  is  the  rotary-spader,  which,'  with 
the  power  of  four  horses,  spades  the  ground  eight  inches  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six  acres  a  day.  It  is  rather  too  costly  for  small  farms,  but  on  large  ones  may  prove  valuable,  and 
in  time  may  be  adapted  to  steam-power. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  implements  for  cultivating  corn  and  other  hoed  crops, 
among  which  the  horse-lioe  or  cultivator  is  exceedingly  popular,  and  in  corn-growing  districts  has 
nearly  supplied  the  loss  of  manual  labor  by  the  war.  The  importance  of  frequently  stirring  the  soil 
is  becoming  better  understood,  and  in  our  dry  climate  the  effects  of  severe  drought  may  be  almost 
entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  on  rich,  well-prepared  lands. 
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MOWERS  AND  REAPERS. 

These  implements,  making  so  large  an  item  in  the  manufacture,  deserve  a  brief  notice.  The 
great  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  grain  in  the  western  country  has  rendered  mechanical  appliances 
for  gathering  the  crop  altogether  indispensable  to  the  farmer.  But  contrivances  for  that  purpose  have 
long  been  in  use.  Pliny  the  elder,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  gives  us  the  earliest  description  of 
such  an  instrument  in  use  among  the  Gauls.  It  was  a  large  van,  or  cart,  driven  through  the  standing 
corn  by  an  ox  yoked  with  his  head  to  the  machine,  which  was  fitted  with  projecting  teeth  upon  its 
edge  for  tearing  off  the  heads,  which  dropped  into  the  van.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  use  for 
several  centuries. 

The  earliest  proposal  in  Great  Britain  for  an  implement  for  harvesting  grain  was  made  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1780,  when  it  offered  its  gold  medal  for  a  machine  to  answer  the  purpose  of  mow¬ 
ing  or  reaping  grain,  simplicity  and  cheapness  in  the  construction  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  part 
of  its  merit.  The  premium 'was  continued  for  several  years.  William  Pitt,  of  Pendeford,  soon  after 
invented  a  reaping-machine,  suggested  by  the  description  of  Pliny  and  Palladius,  and  described  in 
Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture  for  1787.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1793,  by 
another  person,  whose  name  does  not  appear.  In  November  of  that  year,  two  men  named  Cartwright, 
each  invented  a  machine  for  mowing  and  reaping.  In  1799  the  first  English  patent  Was  taken  out  by 
Joseph  Boyce  for  a  reaping-machine,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  common  scythe.  In  the  following 
year,  Robert  Hears,  of  Somersetshire,  was  granted  a  patent  for  a  reaping-machine  propelled  on  wheels, 
but  worked  by  hand.  In  June,  1805,  Thomas  J.  Plucknett,  of  Kent,  received  a  patent  for  a  reaper 
having  the  cutting  apparatus  suspended  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  axle,  and  the  power  behind.  He 
took  out  a  second  patent  in  1807.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Castle  Douglas,  in  1806  invented  a  machine  with 
horizontal  gathering- wheel,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Salmon,  in  Bedfordshire,  brought  forward  a  plan  for 
raking  the  corn  off  a  platform  by  means  of  a  vertically-working  rake  driven  by  a  large  crank  in  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  Messrs.  Kerr,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1811  introduced  the  “conical  drum,”  and  in  1815 
Mr.  Scott  employed  rakes  With  a  cylindrical  drum,  and  projecting  teeth,  &c.  In  1822,  Mr.  Ogle,  of 
Alnwieh,  invented  the  large  reel  or  rake  for  lashing  the  uncut  grain  towards  the  knife,  as  is  now  done 
in  some  English  and  American  reapers.  Some  others  were  brought  forward  previous  to  1826,  in 
which  year  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  of  Scotland,  produced  the  oldest  machine  now  known  to  be  in  use, 
having  a  revolving  apron  or  endless  web  for  gathering,  accompanied  by  Ogle’s  reel  in  front,  which 
attracted  little  attention,  however,  until  after  the  London  exhibition  in  1851,  when  he  adopted 
McCormick’s- cutting  apparatus;  since  which  it  has  been  used  to  some. extent.  From  the  closing 
of  the  fair  in  1851,  to  the  end  of  1852,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  patents  were  registered  in 
England  for  inventions  relating  wholly  or  in  part  to  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  Patents 
had  been  previously  granted  for  this  class  of  machines  in  Russia  in  1831,  in  Austria  in  1839, 
and  in  Australia  in  1845.  The  last  mentioned,  introduced  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  by  Mr.  Ridley, 
reaped,,  threshed,  and  winnowed  all  at  the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  per  hour;  but  its  descrip¬ 
tion  conforms  very  nearly  to  one  patented  .by  D.  A.  Church,  of  Friendship,  New  York,  in  1841. 
Whether  from  intricacy  of  construction,  or  other  inherent  defect,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  from 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public,  none  of  these  instruments  came  into  permanent  use,  although 
they  provoked  the  opposition  of  agricultural  laborers. 

The  first  American  patent  for  cutting  gram  was  issued  in  May,  1803,  to  Richard  French  and  J. 
T.  Ilawkins,  of  New  Jersey.-  Their  machine  was  propelled  oil  three  wheels,  one  of  which  extended 
into  the  grain.  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  same  State,  followed  in  1805;  J.  Comfort,  of  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  William  P.  Claiborne,  of  King  William  county,  Virginia,  in  1811;  Peter  Gaillard,  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1812,  and  Peter  Baker,  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  in  1814.  The  next 
was  the  machine  of  Jer.  Bailey,  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  patented  in  February,  1822,  which 
was  a  rotary  mowing-machine,  having  six  scythes  attached  to  a  shaft.  Four  other  patents  were  regis- 
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tercel  previous  to  1828,  when  Samuel  Lane,  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  patented  a  machine  for  cutting, 
gathering,  and  threshing  grain  all  at  one  operation.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
successful.  Only  one  other  machine,  that  of  William  Manning,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  registered 
in  1831,  and  having  several  points  of  resemblance  to  some  now  in  use,  was  patented  previous  to  that 
of  Obed  Hussey,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  December,  1833.  The  first  public  trial  with  this  instrument 
was  made  before  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society,  near  Carthage,  July  2,  of  that  year. 
During  the  next  it  was  introduced  into  Illinois  and  New  York;  in  1.835  into  Missouri  ;  in  1837  into 
Pennsylvania;  and  in  1838  the  inventor  established  liis  manufactory  at  Baltimore.  In  June,  1834, 
Cyrus  II.  McCormick,  of  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  received  liis  first  patent  for  cutting  grain  of  all 
kinds,  by  machinery,  which  was  worked  in  1831,  improved  since,  proving  a  source  of  large  profit  to  the 
proprietor,  as  well  as  a  great  boon  to  this  country  and  foreign  lands.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
nearly  every  year  has  produced  one  or  move  modifications  of  harvesting-machinery,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Moore  &  Haskell,  of  Michigan,  patented  in  Juno,  1830,  which  cuts,  threshes,  and 
winnows  grain  at  the  same  time.  From  the  date  of  this  patent  to  the  issue  of  McCormick’s  second 
patent,  in  1845,  fifteen  other  machines  were  registered,  including  that  of  W.  F.  Ketchum,  of  New 
York,  in  1844,  which  has  since  obtained  a  high  reputation.  Since  1851,  the  new  machines  brought 
forward  have  been  numerous.  In  June,  1852,  twelve  different  reaping-machines  and  several  mowers 
were  entered  for  trial  before  the  Ohio  State  Board  as  contestants  for  the  premium*  all  of  them — 
including  McCormick’s  and  Hussey’s — possessing  nearly  equal  merits. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  in  1857,  instituted  an  elaborate  trial  of  reapers,  mowers, 
and  implements,  which  took  place  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  July  of  that  year,  when  fifteen  mowing- 
machines,  nine  reapers,  and  fourteen  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machines  wore  entered.  Medals 
and  diplomas  were  awarded  to  several.  Among  those  entered  were  Pell’s,  Manny’s,  Haines’s  (Illinois 
Harvester,)  IV.  A.  Woods’s,  (J.  II,  Manny’s  improved,)  Seymour  &  Morgan’s,  Burrall’s,  Warder,  Brokavv  & 
Childs’s,  Atkins’s,  (automaton  self-raker,)  Moore  &  Patch’s,  and  C.  II.  McCormick’s,  for  reaping  alone. 
Mowing-machines  were  entered  by  several  of  the  same  inventors,  and  also  by  Heath,  Ketchum,  Ball, 
Aultmau  &  Miller,  Hallenbeck,  Kirby,  Ilovey,  Allen,  and  Newcomb,  and  combined  machines  by  some 
of  the  same  parties,  and  by  A.  II.  Caryl,  Obed  Hussey,  J.  H.  Wright,  and  Dietz  and  Dunham, 

The  whole  number  of  harvesting-machines  produced  in  England  and  the  United  States  ;up  to  that 
time  amounted  to  1G0  different  kinds,  about  100  of  which  w;ere  American;  and  in  October,  1854,  it 
had  reached  about  200. 

The  progress  of  ideas,  or  the  different  channels  in  which  they  have  run  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  cutters  of  reaping-machines,  has  been  shown  by  Bennett  Woodcraft,  esq,,  of  England,  in 
a  patent  office  publication  containing  illustrations  of  sixty-nine  examples  of  reapers,  including  nine 
American  machines.  In  thirty-one  of  the  number  the  motion  of  the  knives  was  rectilinear,  and  in 
*  thirty -three  it  was  circular,  while  in  five  the  knives  were  moved  by  hand.  Previous  to  tlie  introduc¬ 
tion  of  American  reapers,  the  tendency  in  England  was  toward  a  circular  action  of  the  cutters;  since 
that  time  reciprocating  motion  lias  been  more  employed.  Although  reciprocating  and  rectilinear 
motion  was  used  by  Salmon,  in  1807,  only  two  of  the  English  machines  introduced  previous  to  1862, 
viz:  Ogle’s  and  Bell’s,  were  examples  of  that  kind  of  motion,  and  three  American,  namely,  Manning’s, 
Hussey’s,  and  McCormick’s,  while  there  were  twenty-one  of  the  other  kind.  Of  later  examples  there 
were  seventeen  with  reciprocating  motion,  to  eleven  with  circular. 

Diversities  have  also  existed  as  to  the  mode  of  gearing  the  horse.-  Pitt’s,  Boyce’s,  Plucknett’s, 
and  Gladstone’s  machines  were  drawn  behind  the  horses ;  Salmon’s,  Kerr’s,  Ilarke’s,  and  other  early 
English  machines,  were  pushed  before  the  horses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans  and,  Gauls.  In 
America  both  plans  have  been  used,  but  since:  1833  they  have  usually  been  placed  behind  the  horses. 
By  recently  proposed  improvements,  horse-power  harvesting-machines  with  four  horses  will  cut  twenty 
acres  of  grain  in  a  day,  at  a  net  cost — including  eight  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  a  driver,  two 
binders,  and  two  hands  to  shock  up — of  ninety  cents  an  acre,  which  harvested  by  hand  would  cost 
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$1  90  per  acre.  The  binding  is  now  done  witlx  wire  on  the  large  grain-fields  of  the  west,  and 
a  machine  has  lately  been  invented  for  performing  that  part  of  the  labor.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  we  shall  soon  have  machines  that  will  cut,  gather,  and  bind  up  the  grain  at  one  operation. 
American  reaping  and  mowing  machines  have  now  been  introduced  into  every  civilized  country.  Their 
usefulness  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  In  our  own  land,  where  labor  is  so  high,  and  the  season 
so  short,  they  are  indispensable.  In  many  sections  the  labors  of  sowing  and  planting  the  spring  crops 
are  quickly  followed  by  baying  and  harvesting.  Corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  require  the  use 
of  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  Summer  fallows,  for  wheat  claim  attention  at  this  time;  and  no  sooner  is 
the  labor  of  harvesting  over,  than  the  American  fanner  is  under  the  necessity  of  sowing  his  winter 
wheat,  which  in  the  northern  and  western  States  is  sown  from  one  to  two  months  earlier  than  in 
Eixgland. 

The  nature  of  our  climate,  the  character  of  our  crops,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  extent  of  our 
agricultural  operations,  all  conspire  to  increase  the  introduction  and  use  of  these  and  all  other  imple¬ 
ments  axxd  machines  that  will  expedite  the  labors  of  tbe  farm. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  American  agriculture  could  have  attained  its  present  condition  had  tbe 
invention  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines  been  delayed  thirty  years.  The  extent  to  which  they 
are  already  used  is  enormous. 

The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  lias  collected  directly  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  the  following  statistics  of  the  number  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines  made  by  a  few  of  the 
leading  firms  engaged  in  this  important  branch  subsequent  to  the  returns  of  the  census  in  1860. 

C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  made  last  year  (1863)  3.100  “Buckeye”  mowing  and  reaping 
machines,  and  this  year  (1864)  6,000  of  the  same  machines. 

Bomberger,  Wight  &  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  made  1,250  “Ohio  Chief”  reapers;  and  Rufus 
Dutton,  who  formerly  manufactured  the  same  machine,  lias  made  3,156,  making  4,306  in  all. 

Of  the  “Manny”  reaping  and  mowing  machine  there  have  been  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  up  to  1863,  about  forty  thousand.  In  1864  there  have  been  made  of  the  same  machines  in 
Rockford,  Illinois,  10,500. 

Messrs.  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  have  also  made  2,500  “Manny” 
machines  for  the  New  England  States.  The  same  parties  have  also  manufactured  1,100  “  Buckeye  ” 
machines  for -the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  &c. 

S.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn.  New  York,  have  made  15,000  of  “Kirby’s”  mower  and  reaper. 
The’ Buffalo  Agricultural  Machine  Works  have  also  made  7,000,  and  other  parties  have  made  5,000, 
making  27,000  of  these  machines  that  have  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  of  Brockport,  New  York,  have  made  7,200  of  their  “New 
Yorker”  and  other  machines.  Messrs.  Warder  &  Childs,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  also  manufacture  the 
same  machine,  and  have  made  about  9,000. 

The  Messrs.  McCormick  Brothers  have  manufactured  at  their  establishment  in  Chicago  over 
55,000  of  their  celebrated  reaper — 6000  in  1864. 

The  establishment  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Howard,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  manufactured  20,000  of  the 
“Ketclmm”  mowing-macliincs,  ancl  5,000  reapers  and  mowers  combined,  and  3,500  of  the  “Howard 
harvesters.” 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Wood,  of  Iloosick  Falls,  New  York,  has  made  over  30,000  reaping  and  mowing 
machines.  In  1858  Mr.  Wood  sent  an  agent  to  England  with  fifty;  the  next  year  he  sent  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  machines,  and  since  then  his  sales  in  great  Britain  and  on  .the  continent  of  Europe  have 
averaged  over  1,000  per  annum. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  manufacturers  we  have  named  have  made  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  and  ninety-four  mowers  and  reapers. 

We  present  these  tacts,  obtained  directly  from  the  manufacturers,  that  our  readers  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  reaper  and  mower  business.  There  are  other  machines  manufactured  of 
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which  we  have  not  ascertained  the  number,  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  have  been  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  reaping  and  mowing  machines  manufactured  and  in  use  in  the  United  States ; 
the  importance  of  which  may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  common  reaper  will  cut  from 
ten  to  twelve  acres  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  a  mower  eight  to  ten  acres  in  the  same  time. 

Another  valuable  implement  for  facilitating  harvesting  operations  is  the  hay-unloading  fork,  with 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  horse,  a  load  of  hay  can  be  elevated  to  the  stack  or  mow  in  a  few  minutes. 
Several  varieties  of  these  useful  little  machines  are  manufactured,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  already  in 
successful  use. 

The  wooden  revolving  hay-rake,  (invented  by  Moses  Pennock,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1824,  and  now 
well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  country,)  also  greatly  lessens  the  labor  of  haying.  Fine  steel-toothed 
rakes  leave  less  hay  on  the  ground,  but  for  general  use  on  American  liirms  this  wooden  revolving  hay- 
rake  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  useful,  and  efficient  machines  yet  invented.  On  large  farms,  the  sulky 
wire-tooth  rake  is  fast  superseding  all  others.  They  throw  the  windrow  into  heaps  or  bundles  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  each,  ready  for  cocking  or  loading.  A  boy  and  horse  can  thus  rake  and 
bunch  twenty  acres  a  day.  The  hay-fork,  or  patent  pitch-fork,  is  another  recent  improvement  of  value. 

For  threshing  and  cleaning  grain,  wo  have  machines  which  are  confessedly  unsurpassed.  In 
our  preliminary  report  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  invention  in  this  class  of  implements. 

Nearly  all  threshing-machines  now  in  use  have  an  apparatus  lor  separating  the  grain  from  the 
straw  and  chaff,  and  carrying  the  straw  up  on  to  the  stack.  This  simple  apparatus  is  now  so  common 
that  it  attracts  no  notice,  except  from  the  English  or  continental  visitor,  to  whom  it  is  a  novelty.  Many 
machines  have  also  an  apparatus  for  bagging  the  grain  when  clean. 

The  English  threshing-machines,  especially  those  drawn  by  steam,  have  a  much  more  finished 
appearance,  but  for  simplicity  and  efficiency  they  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of  American  manu¬ 
facture.  In  fact,  wherever  the  American  threshing-machines  have  come  into  direct  competition  with 
those  of  British  and  European  construction,  the  American  machines  have  proved  superior. 

SCYTHES. 

Although  the  genius  of  modern  improvement  promises  ere  long  to  rob  haymaking  of  one  element 
of  the  picturesque,  it  has  not  yet  wholly  succeeded  in  banishing  the  hand-scythe  and  mower  from 
modern  scenery.  Tedious  and  laborious  as  its  use  appears,  compared  with  that  of  the  mowing-machine, 
it  is  wonderfully  effective  in  comparison  with  the  rude  practice  of  the  Mexican  of  our  day,  who  cuts 
his  grain  and  hay  by  handfulls  with  a  common  knife.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  most 
valuable  improvement  made  upon  this  implement  for  centuries  was  by  one  of  the  first  iron- workers  of 
Massachusetts,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony.  In  the  year  1646 
the  general  assembly  of  that  province  granted  to  Joseph  Jenckes,  of  Lynn,  a  native  of  Hammersmith, 
in  England,  and  connected  with  the  first  iron-works  in  that  colony,  the  exclusive  privilege  for  fourteen 
years  “to  make  experience  of  his  abillityes  and  inventions  for  making,”  among  other  things,  of  “mills 
for  the  making  of  sithes  and  other  edge-tooles.”  Ilis  patent  “  for  ye  more  speedy  cutting  of  grasse  ” 
was  renewed  for  seven  years  in  May,  1655.  The  improvement  consisted  in  making  the  blade  longer 
and  thinner,  and  in  strengthening  it  at  the  same  time,  by  welding  a  square  bar  of  iron  to  the  back,  as 
in  the  modern  scythe,  thus  materially  improving  upon  the  old  English  scythe  then  in  use,  which  was 
short,  thick,  and  heavy,  like  a  bush-scythe.* 

The  introduction  of  the  scythe  and  axe  manufacture  into  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  is  to  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  Hugh  Orr,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who  came  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  about  1737,  and  a  year  or  two. after  erected  at  Bridgewater  the  first  trip-hammer  probably  in 
the  colony.  He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes  and  other  edge-tools,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
wide  reputation.  His  son,  Robert  Orr,  by  successful  experiments,  established  the  improved  manufac- 
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tare  of  scythes  by  tlic  trip-hammer,  and  also  introduced  the  iron  shovel  manufacture  into  the  State. 

As  early  as  1766,  samples  of  home-made  scythes,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  &c.,  were  laid  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  New  York,  and  approved.  They  were  probably  from  the  manufactory  of  Keen  & 
Payson,  of  that  neighborhood,  whose  improved  scythes,  often  called  Salem  scythes,  then  claimed  to  be 
superior  in  quality  and  form  to  any  others.  The  non-importation  and  non-intercourse  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period,  and  during  the  last  war  with  England,  encouraged  the  domestic  manufacture  of  scythes 
and  other  articles  of  hardware,  which,  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  made  in  different  parts 
of  New  England  in  considerable  quantity.  Scythes  were  made  in  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts, 
and  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred  dozens  annually,  at  Canton,  in  Norfolk  county,  and  also  at 
Sutton,  in  Worcester  county,  which  town  had  in  1793  seven  trip-hammers  and  five  scythe  and  axe 
factories.  In  1810  there  were  nine  factories  in  Sutton,  and  two  in  Oxford,  and  in  1814  seven  others 
had  been  erected  in  the  county,  some  of  which  could  make  1,000  dozens  annually.  Scythes  were  at; 
the  same  time  made  in  Boston,  and  in  1803  the  manufacture  was  commenced  at  Orange,  by  Levi 
Thurston,  who  employed  in  it  the  first  tilt-hammer  in  the  town.  A  few  years  later  there  were  two 
scythe  factories  at  Colebrook,  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  which  county  in  1820  returned  the 
largest  manufacture  of  scythes  of  any  in  the  Union.  At  Southfield,  Rhode  Island,  large  numbers  of 
scythes  were  made  at  that  time  for  exportation.  As  early  as  1812,  the  scythe  factory  of  S.  &  A. 
Waters,  at  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  county,  New  York,  turned  out  about  G,000  scythes  annualty. 
They  were  made  at  many  small  establishments  throughout  the  Union,  along  with  axes,  sickles,  and 
other  edge-tools  and  cutlery,  shovels,  &c.,  by  the  aid  of  the  trip-hammer,  and  were  in  good  demand. 
The  price  in  1820  ranged  from  twelve  dollars  to  eighteen  dollars  per  dozen. 

About  the  latter  date  was  commenced,  at  West  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  oldest  scythe 
-factories  now  in  the  country,  then  owned  by  F.  T.  Farwell  &  Co.,  which  in  the' hands  of  its  originaL 
and  later  proprietors  has  originated  many  improvements  in  the  manufacture,  and  given  reputation  to 
its  well-known  brand.  At  a  later  period,  Harris’s  scythes,  extensively  manufactured  at  Pine  Plains,  in 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  obtained  a  high  repute,  and  are  said  to  have  been  counterfeited  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  mammoth  scythe  factory  of  R.  B.  Dunn,  at  North  Wayne,  in  Maine,  was  a  lew  years 
ago  considered  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  1849  it  turned  out  12,000  dozens,  requiring  450,000 
pounds  of  iron,  75,000  pounds  of  steel,  1,200  tons  of  hard  coal,  10,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  100  tons 
of  grindstones,  and  half  a  ton  of  borax.  About  the  same  time,  the  scythe  and  cast-steel  fork  manu¬ 
factory  of  D.  Gr.  Millard,  near  the  village  of  Clayville,  New  York,  made  about  13,000  dozens  of  scythes 
and  forks  annually,  by  water-power.  In  1860  Massachusetts  was  the  largest  producer  of  scythes, 
returning  $168,550  as  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  often  establishments.  Maine  ranked  second 
in  the  value  of  its  scythe  manufacture — -$129,363  by  three  factories.  In  New  York,  four  establish¬ 
ments  turned  out  scythes  worth  $117,440,  and  one  factory  in  Rhode  Island  employed  100  hands, 
producing  to  the  value  of  $100,000.  The  total  value  of  scythes  made  in  1860  was  $552,753,  which 
was  the  product  of  twenty-two  factories  and  474  hands. 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  IIOES,  AND  PORKS. 

These  articles,  intimately  but  not  all  so  directly  connected  as  the  foregoing  with  agriculture,  ir 
1860  gave  employment,  in' five  States,  to  forty-three  establishments,  the  value  of  whose  manufacture 
was  $1,452,226.  The  hands  engaged  in  them  numbered  1,015.  Upward  of  one-half  the  whole  value 
was  made  in  eleven  factories  in  Massachusetts,  which,  together,  employed  578  workmen,  and  produced 
an  annual  value  of  $777,048,  being  relatively  much  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country.  In  New 
York  there  were  twenty-three  manufactories,  whose  product  was  $307,428,  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed  233.  Six  factories  in  Pennsylvania  employed  177  men,  and  produced  wares  to  the  value  oj 
$312,450. 
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The  manufacture  of  these  articles  has  long  been  an  established  industry  in  Massachusetts  and 
some  other  States,  having  been  commenced  before  the  Revolution.  The  shovel  manufacture  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  at  an  early  period  at  Easton  and  Bridgewater,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  Messrs. 
Orr,  before  mentioned,  were  instrumental  in  establishing  it  by  the  use  of  the  tilt-hammer.  In  1788 
the  iron-plate  shovels  made  at  Bridgewater  were  deemed  superior  in  workmanship  to  the  foreign  article 
which  they  undersold.  The  Easton  shovel  manufactory — commenced  on  a  small  scale  nearly  sixty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Oliver  Ames— made  in  1822  about  2,500  dozen  annually.  The  proprietor  in 
1827  took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture,  which  contributed  to  give  Iris  wares  a 
high  reputation,  and  greatly  to  extend  and  perfect  the  business  of  bis  establishment.  In  1835,  Oliver 
Ames  &  Sons  had  large  manufactories  at  Easton,  Braintree,  and  West  Bridgewater,  which  employed 
nine  tilt-hammers,  and  were  capable  of  making  forty  dozen  spades  and  shovels  per  diem,  each  shovel 
passing  through  the  hands  of  twenty  different  workmen.  They  now  run  twenty-six  tilt-lmmmers, 
and  produce  two  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  per  diem  In  1822  three  factories  in  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts,  made  from  one  to  two  thousand  dozens  each  per  annum.  In  1831,  it  was  estimated 
that  about  5,000  dozens  of  shovels,  worth  $35,000,  were  made  in  New  York  State  annually.  It  was 
computed  that  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  at  the  same  date  made  shovels  and  spades  to  the  value 
of  $6,500,  hoes  worth  $7,150,  pitchforks  to  the  value  of  $20,000,  and  scythes  valued  at  $56,000.  A 
steel  shovel  and  spade  factory  in  Philadelphia  consumed  annually  about  fifty  tons  of  American  steel. 
The  sheet-iron  shovel  was  patented  in  1819,  and  cast-steel  shovels  in' 1828.  The  first  American 
patent  for  improvement  in  hoes  was  registered  in  1819,  and  for  cast-steel  hoes  in  1827,  by  C.  Bulkley, 
of  Colchester,  Connecticut.  But  cast-steel  hoes  were  made  in  Philadelphia  by  at  least  two  manufac¬ 
turers  in  1823.  In  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  scythes,  sickles,  hoes,  shovels,  and  other  hardware 
was  made  in  considerable  amount  previous  to  1803,  Messrs.  Foster  &  Murray  carried  on  the  manufacture 
by  steam-power  in  1813.  On  account  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  iron  and  steel,  superior  steel  hoes  were 
made  in  Pittsburg  in  1831  for  about  $4  50  per  dozen,  or  one-half  the  price  of  iron  hoes  ten  years 
before.  Socket-shovels  were  made  at  nearly  the  same  price,  which  was  about  one-third  their  former 
price.  Two  large  establishments  in  that  place  in  1836  made  annually  about  1,600  dozen  steel  hoes, 
8000,  dozen  of  shovels  and  spades,  950  dozen  steel  and  other  hay  and  manure  forks,  and  600  dozen  saws. 
Pour  establishments  in  1857,  in  addition  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  axes,  made  32,000 
dozen  of  hoes,  worth  $208,000,  and  11,000  dozen  of  planters’  hoes,  worth  $94,000,  besides  picks,  mattocks, 
vices,  saws,  &c.  The  Globe  Sickle  Factory,  in  the  same  place,  produced  a  superior  article  of  sickles  to 
a  greater  value  than  all  the  other  factories  in  the  United  States.  The  Steel  spring  pitchfork  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  late  Charles  Goodyear,  by  whom  it  was  patented  in  September,  1831,  at  which  time,  and 
for  several  years  previous,  he  was  engaged  with  his  father,  Amasa  Goodyear,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  hay  and  manure  forks,  and  other  hardware.  Their  store  in  Philadelphia  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  American  hardware  exclusively;  hut  the  failure  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  commercial  troubles  of  that  period  led  the  junior  Goodyear  to  abandon  it  for  the  new 
manufacture  of  India-rubber  goods,  with  which  liis  name  will  be  ever  associated  in  the  annals  of  industry. 

A  firm  in  Philadelphia  now  manufactures  eyeless  or  solid  axes,  hoes,  picks,  shovels,  &c.  The 
instrument  is  made  solid,  while  the  handle  with  which  it  is  to  be  worked  has  upon  the  end  an  iron  socket 
through  which  the  pick,  &c.,  is  put,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  an  iron  wedge.  The  handle  does  not 
become  loose,  and  will  answer  for  any  number  of  tools  of  the  same  size,  and  the  blow  is  rendered  more 
effectual.  Many  of  these  tools  have  been  exported  to  California,  where  they  are  prized  by  the  miners. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  our  agricultural  tools,  such  as  hoes,  forks,  rakes,  &c.,  are  in  most 
respects  superior  to  those  in  common  use  in  Europe.  An  English  gentleman,  who  lias  spent  some 
time  in  this  country,  says:  “For  lightness  and  finish,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  American 
forks  and  hoes  are  superior  to  all  others.”  '  "■"'■■■  ' 

Dr,  Hoyt,  alluding  to  the  great  international  exhibition  in  London,  in  1861,  says:  “Among  the 
minor  implements  of  agriculture,  we  were  both  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  a  collection  of  American 
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forks  and  hoes.  The  exhibitor  was  a  sensible  English  dealer,  who,  discovering  the  superiority  of  this 
class  of  American  implements  as  compared  with  articles  of  the  same  description  manufactured  in  his  own 
country,  has  for  years  been  importing  and  selling  them  to  his  customers.  On  being  asked  why  English 
manufacturers  did  not  make  them,  he  replied:  ‘We  can’t  do  it;  have  been  trying  ever  since  the  great 
exhibition  of  1851,  but  somehow  don’t  succeed.  It  is  a  mortifying  admission  to  make,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  you  Yankees  have  a  knack  of  doing  some  things  which  we  have  not  the  skill  to 
imitate.’  ” 


COTTON-GINS. 

Although  cotton-gins  are  made  by  a  few  establishments  in  the  northern  States,  their  manufacture 
is  principally  a  southern  one,  and  amounted  in  1860  to  the  value  of  $1,077,315,  which  was  the  product 
of  fifty -five  establishments,  all  but  three  of  them  southern.  Alabama  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
machinery  for  cleaning  cotton,  having  sixteen  factories,  employing  178  hands,  and  producing  gins  to  the 
value  of  $434,805.  Gleorgia  ranks  next,  having  twelve  establishments,  whose  product  exceeded  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  The  manufactories  of  cotton-gins  in  Mississippi  are  relatively  the  largest,  three 
factories  employing  seventy  hands,  and  returning  an  aggregate  product  of  $131,900.  In  Texas,  where 
the  first  cotton-gin  was  erected  about  1823,  there  are  four  manufactories  of  gins.  Many  of  these 
machines  are  made  in  northern  machine-shops,  along  with  other  cotton  machinery,  from  which  they 
are  inseparable  in  the  general  estimate  of  value. 

The  history  of  the  cotton-gin  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  on  record  of  the 
power  of  a  single  labor-saving  machine  to  influence  the  social  and  industrial  interests,  not  merely  of  a 
single  nation,  but  in  a  great  ineasui-e  of  the  civilized  world.  The  simple  mechanism  of  the  saw-gin 
invented  by  Whitney  enabled  one  farm-hand  to  separate  the  seed  from  300  pounds  of  cotton  fibre  in  a 
day,  instead  of  one  pound,  as  he  had  been  able  to  do  by  hand.  Its  introduction  at  the  particular  period 
when  the  completion  of  the  brilliant  series  of  inventions  for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  cotton  had 
created  a  demand  for  the  raw  material,  at  once  directed  into  a  new  and  profitable  channel  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  south,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Europe  and  America 
with  one  of  the  most  valuable  staples,  and  the  shipping  and  commercial  interests  of  the  world  with  an 
enormous  trade  in  its  raw  and  manufactured  products.  The  increase  in  the  growth  and  exportation  of 
raw  cotton  which  followed  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  industry,  save  in  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  manufacture  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  effects  of  this  growth  of  the. 
husbandry  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  increasing  national  wealth,  in  furnishing  employment  to  labor- 
and  capital,  and  in  increasing  the  comfort  of  all  classes,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  all  its  magnitude. 

In  1792,  the  year  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  saw-gin,  the  amount  of  cotton  exported  from 
the  United  States  was  only  138,328  pounds,  and  the  total  domestic  consumption  was  about  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  pounds.  During  the  next  year  there  were  exported  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  ;  in 
1794,  1,601,700  pounds;  in  1795,  5,276,300  pounds;  and  in  1800,  17,789,803  pounds*  In  I860  the 
production  of  ginned  cotton  in  the  southern  States  amounted  to  5,198,077  bales  of  400  pounds  each, 
or  2,079,230,800  pounds,  which  was  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  total  production  of  cotton  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  quantity  exported  in  that  year  was  1,765,115,735  pounds,  equivalent  to  4,412,789 
bales  of  400  pounds  each.  To  prepare  this  large  amount  of  cotton  for  market  by  the  primitive  method  s 
would  have  been  utterly  impracticable.  Not  only  is  the  labor  of  the  planter  facilitated  and  cheapened 
by  the  use  of  the  machine,  but  the  cotton  is  much  better  cleaned  than  by  the  old  methods,  which  left- 
it  unsuitable  for  the  finer  fabrics. 

Although  the  earliest  mode  of  separating  cotton  from  the  seed,  and  the  one  chiefly  practiced  in  the 
cotton  States  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  saw-gin,  was  to  separate  the  seed  with  the  fingers;  yet 
mechanical  contrivances  for  that  purpose  have  been  long  in  use,  having  been  chiefly  borrowed  from 


*  Woodbury’s  Treasury  Report,  1835-36. 
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India,  the  cradle  of  the  cotton  culture  and  manufacture.  In  that  country  the  practice  of  beating  out 
the  seed  was  long  in  use.  A  more  effectual  modification  of  the  same  method,  employed  for  centuries 
in  eastern  countries,  and  very  early  introduced  into  Gfeorgia,  which  took  the  lead  in  cotton  husbandry, 
was  the  bow-string  operation.  It  consisted  in  the  employment  of  a  long  bow  fitted  with  a  multitude 
of  strings,  which  being  vibrated  by  the  blows  of  a  wooden  mallet  while  in  contact  with  a  bunch  of 
cotton,  shook  the  seed  and  dust  from  the  mass.  Hence  upland  or  short  staple  cotton  became  known 
in  commerce  as  “  bowed  cotton.”  A  form  of  the  roller-gin  appears  also  to  have  been  used  in  India  in 
early  times,  as  mentioned  by  Nearclms,  and  consisted  of  two  rollers  of  teak-wood  fluted  longitudinally, 
and  revolving  nearly  in  contact.  In  1728  we  find  mention  of  “little  machines,  which  being  played  by 
the  motion  of  a  wheel,  the  cotton  falls  on  one  side,  and  the  seed  on  the  other,  and  thus  they  are 
separated.” 

About  the  year  1742,  M.  Dubreuil,  a  wealthy  planter  of  New  Orleans,  invented  a  cotton-gin  which 
was  so  tar  successful  as  to  give  quite  an  impulse  to  the  cotton  culture  in  Louisiana,  but  nearly  forty 
years  later  the  colonial  authorities  in  Paris  recommended  the  importation  of  machinery  from  India  for 
cleaning  the  seed, 

Early  in  the  Revolution,  Kinzey  Borden,  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  South  Carolina,  constructed  a  roller- 
gin,  believed  to  have  been  the  first  ever  used  in  that  State  for  cleaning  the  long  staple  and  silky  cotton, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  cultivators.  It  consisted  of  pieces  of  burnished  iron  gun-barrels 
secured  by  screws  to  wooden  rollers  turned  by  wooden  cranks,  like  a  steel  corn-mill.  A  Mr,  Bisset,  of 
Georgia,  in  1788,  contrived  a  gin  having  two  rollers  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  operated  by  a  boy 
or  girl  at  each,  by  which  five  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  was  made  per  diem.  Nothing  but  band-gins, 
resembling  the  cotton  hand-mills  of  India,  were  yet  known  in  the  south,  although  foot  or  treadle  gins 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  at  this  date  in  Philadelphia  aipl  vicinity,  some  cotton  being  then  raised  in  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.  A  great  improvement  in  the  treadle  gin  was  made  about  the  year 
1790,  by  Joseph  Eve,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  then  residing  in  the  Bahamas,  and  was  patented  by 
him  in  1803.  It  was  a  double  gin,  with  two  pairs  of  rollers  placed  obliquely  one  above  the  other,  and 
by  adding  iron  teeth  and  pulleys,  was  made  by  a  little  assistance  to  feed  itself.  It  could  be  worked 
either  by  horse  or  water  power.  Mr.  Pottle,  of  Georgia,  substituted  two  single  rollers  for  the  double 
ones,  and  produced  a  gin  very  popular  in  that  State  for  some  time.  The  present  form  of  foot  or  treadle 
gin  was  first  introduced  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas,  in  1796.  It  was  improved  in  1820  by  Mr. 
Harvie,  of  Bcrbice,  who  obtained  a  patent,  and  afterwards  by  another  person,  who  obtained  a  patent  in  the 
United  States  for  making  the  rollers  hollow,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  hot  while  revolving.  Other 
improvements  on  the  roller-gin  were  patented  in  1823,  and  subsequent  years  by  Eleazer  Carver,  of 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  who  in  1807  commenced  the  manufacture  of  saw  and  roller  gins  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana,  then  a  new  country  without  saw-mills — of  which  ho  erected  one  of  the  first  in 
these  territories — or  any  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  several  parts.  The  Whittemores,  of  West 
Cambridge,  also  secured  patents  for  improvements  on  the  roller-gin,  which  was  in  some  respects 
superior  to  all  others,  but  was  found  to  injure  the  staple,  and  was  abandoned.  Other  modifications  of 
these  machines  were  introduced  by  Birney,  Simpson,  Nicholson,  Farris,  Logan,  Stevens,  McCarthy,  and 
others,  several  of  which  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  preferred  in  certain  sections  of  the  cotton 
States.  The  machines  of  Farris  and  Logan  were  improvements  upon  Eve’s  mechanism,  and  at  a 
recent  period  were  still  used  to  some  extent  with  steam-power.  Jesse  Reed,  of  Massachusetts, 
inventor  of  the  tack-machine,  patented  cotton-gins  in  1826  and  1827,  the  latter  for  cleaning  Sea  Island 
cotton,  and  the  eminent  American  inventors,  Jacob  Perkins  and  Isaiah  Jennings,  each  labored  in  this 
field.  The  roller-gin  is  especially  adapted  for  cleaning  the  long  staple  or  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  long, 
silky,  delicate  fibre  of  which  is  injured  by  the  saw-gin.  In  the  original  machines,  a  pair  of  rollers 
worked  by  one  hand  would  make  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  clean  cotton  in  a  day,  A  recent  improve¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Chichester,  of  New  York,  consisting  of  a  fluted  roller  of  polished  steel,  and  one  of 
vulcanized  rubber,  &c.,  is  said  to  clean  300  pounds  per  diem,  without  crushing  a  seed.  The  Parkhurst 
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roller-gin,  though  costly,  is  deemed  a  superior  machine  in  Alabama  and  other  cotton  districts.  The 
Louisiana  cylinder-gin  for  short  staple  cotton,  made  by  Jenks,  of  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  is  also  much 
esteemed  for  completely  removing  all  extraneous  matters-without  injury  to  the  fibre.  But  as  the  Upland 
short  staple,  or  black-seed  cotton,  was  the  first  variety  cultivated  in  the  south,  a  means  of  removing  the 
seed  from  its  tenacious  envelope  was  early  sought,  and  happily  supplied  by  the  genius  of  Eli  Whitney, 
a  native  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  widow  of  General  Greene,  of 
Georgia,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Miller.  Whitney’s  saw-gin,  patented  in  March,  1794,  was  the  first 
cotton-cleaning  machine  recorded  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Its  appearance  produced  intense 
excitement,  and  numerous  infringements  of  his  patent  rights,  which  involved  him  in  expensive  and  vexa¬ 
tious  lawsuits,  and  finally  drove  him  into  other  enterprises,  in  which  his  ingenuity  achieved  reputation 
and  success.  In  1796  Whitney  and  partner  had  thirty  machines  in  operation  in  Georgia  by  animal  or 
water  power,  and  in  December,  1801,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  purchased  the  right  for  that 
State  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  threw  it  open  to  the  public.  One  of  tbe  early  invasions  of  the  patent 
was  by  Hogden  Holmes,  of  Georgia,  who  also  patented  a  saw-gin  in  1796.  Two  other  Georgians  tbe 
same  year  took  out  patents  for  saw-gins,  and  in  1803  another  was  taken  for  a  saw-gin  by  G.  F.  Salton- 
stall,  of  North  Carolina.  Among  other  improvements  on  gins  made  by  Mr.  Carver,  before  mentioned, 
who  had  long  experience  in  their  manufacture,  was  the  grate  patented  by  him  in  1823,  which  being 
placed  where  tbe  seed  is  arrested  and  the  fibre  taken  from  it  by  the  saw,  prevented  clogging,  and  the 
delay  of  cleaning  the  saw,  &c.  In  1837  he  patented  an  improvement  in  ribs  for  saw-gins.  Mr. 
McCarthy  in  1840  connected  a  vibrating  saw  to  the  roller-gin,  adapting  it  for  cleaning  both  green  and 
black  seed  cotton.  This  machine  it  was  thought  would  supersede  Whitney’s,  the  fibre  cleaned  by  it 
having  brought  three  cents  per  pound  more  in  the  Mobile  market  than  that  cleaned  by  the  latter. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton-gins  has  long  formed  a  branch  of  business  in  the  machine-shops  of  the 
northern  and  middle  States,  and  an  independent  business  in  several  southern  cities.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  extensive  of  these  concerns  was  that  of  Samuel  Griswold,  at  Clinton,  Georgia.  In  1833  the 
business  was  commenced  in  Autauga  county,  Alabama,  by  Daniel  Pratt,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  had  learned  the  business  with  Mr.  Griswold.  He  there  manufactured  cotton-gins  of  superior 
quality  for  the  neighboring  southwestern  States,  including  many  for  Texas,  and  even  New  Mexico,  and 
acquired  reputation  and  fortune  in  supplying  the  great  demand,  which  required  a  branch  house  in  New 
Orleans.  Iiis  large  accumulations  were  employed  in  erecting  saw  and  planing  mills,  one  of  the  first 
flouring-mills  in  Alabama,  grist-mills,  large  cotton  and  cotton-gin  factories,  and  other  factories  and  tene¬ 
ments,  forming  the  flourishing  village  of  Prattville,  where  in  1851  he  employed  200  hands,  and  made, 
annually  about  600  gins.  He  had  manufactured  since  1833  upwards  of  8.000  cotton-gins.  In  1846  he 
received  from  the  University  of  Alabama  the  honorary  degree  of  master  in  the  mechanic  arts,  for  the 
intelligent  and  benevolent  exercise  of  his  mechanical  ingenuity  and  ample  means. 

We  have  thus  very  briefly,  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  given  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  and  introduction  of  some  of  the  most  important  implements 
connected  with  husbandry.  To  some  it  might  seem  a  subject  better  discussed  in  the  volume  on  manu¬ 
factures;  hut  believing  it  to  be  one  of  special  interest  to  agriculturists,  we  have  not  hesitated  respecting 
the  propriety  of  incorporating  the  facts  in  a  volume  prepared  especially  for  the  farmers  of  the  country 
with  whose  tastes  and  progress  we  feel  a  deep  interest,  aud  whose  advantages  in  late  years  we  can 
appreciate  from  experience.  We  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  in  a  public  work  to  our 
personal  experience  in  stating  that,  as  recently  as  1849,  when  we  relieved  ourselves  of  the  cultivation 
of  a  iarm  in  Pennsylvania  to  take  charge  of  the  census,  nearly  all  the  operations  of  agriculture,  except 
that  of  threshing  the  grain,  were  performed  by  manual  labor;  and  the  number  of  workmen  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  tur,  especially  during  tbe  period  of  harvest,  rendered  several  months  of  the  year  a  season  of 
family  solicitude  and  drudgery.  On  the  same  farm  the  crops  of  the  past  year  were  sown  and  gathered 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  in  better  condition,  with  one-fourth  the  number  of  laborers — the  grain  being 
cut  by  machinery,  and  the  grass  mown,  loaded  on  tbe  wagon,  and  transferred  therefrom  to  mow  by 
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means  of  mechanical  appliances.  The  effects  of  such  changes  upon  the  character  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  country  will  soon  manifest  themselves  by  their  elevating  influences. 


WHEAT. 

Bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  I860. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota  ..... 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Now  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . . . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  . 
Ohio . 


STATES. 


BUSHELS. 

1 

STATES. 

BUSHELS. 

1,218,  444 

Oregon . 

826,  776 

957,  601 

Pennsylvania . 

13,  042, 165 

5, 92S,  470 

Rhode  Island . 

1,  131 

52, 401 

Sontli  Carolina . 

1,285,631 

912,941 

Tennessee . 

5,  459,  208 

2,808 

Texas . 

1,  478,  345 

2,544,913 

Vermont . - . 

437,  037 

23,  837,  023 

Virginia . 

13, 130,  977 

16,  848,  267 

8,  449,  403 

Wisconsin . . 

15,  657,  458 

194, 173 

Total,  States . 

172,  034,  301 

7,  394,  809 

32,  208 

TERRITORIES. 

233, 876 

6,  103,  480 

District  of  Columbia . 

12,  760 

119,  783 

Dakota . 

945 

8,  336,  368 

Nebraska . . . 

147, 867 

2, 186,  993 

Nevada . . . 

3,  631 

587, 925 

New  Mexico . 

434,  309 

4,  227, 586 

Utah . 

384,  892 

238,965 

1,  763,218 

Washington . 

86,  219 

8,  681, 105 

4,  743, 706 

Total,  Territories . 

1,  070,  623 

15, 119, 047 

Aggregate . 

1 _  . 

173, 104,  924 

STATES  IN  THE  ORDER  OP  TIIEIR  WHEAT  PRODUCT  IN  1850  AND  IN  1800. 

The  census  of  1850  showed  that  Pennsylvania  produced  more  wheat  in  1849  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  15,367,691  bushels.  Ohio  ranked  second,  producing  14,487,351 ;  New  York  stood 
third  on  the  list,  13,121,498 ;  Virginia  came  next,  11,212,616  ;  Illinois  stood  fifth,  9,414,575  ;  Indiana, 
sixth,  6,214,458;  Michigan,  seventh,  4,925,889;  Maryland,  eighth,  4,494,680;  "Wisconsin, ninth,  4,286,131; 
Missouri,  tenth,  2,981,652 ;  Kentucky,  eleventh,  2,142,822  ;  North  Carolina,  twelfth,  2,130,102 ;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  thirteenth,  1,619,386;  New  Jersey,  fourteenth,  1,601,190 ;  Iowa,  fifteenth,  1,530,581;  Georgia, 
sixteenth,  1,088,534;  South  Carolina,  seventeenth,  1,066,277;  Vermont,  eighteenth,  535,955;  Delaware, 
nineteenth,  482,511;  Maine,  twentieth,  296,259;  Alabama,  twenty-first,  294,044;  Oregon,  twenty- 
second,  211,943;  Arkansas,  twenty-third,  199,639;  New  Hampshire,  twenty-fourth,  185,658;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  twenty-fifth,  137,990;  Connecticut,  twenty-sixth,  41,762  ;  Texas,  twenty-seventh,  41,729 ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  twenty-eighth,  31,211;  California,  twenty-ninth,  17,228;  Minnesota,  thirtieth,  1,401;  Florida, 
thirty-first,  1,027 ;  Louisiana,  thirty-second, 41 7 ;  Rhode  Island,  thirty -third,  49  bushels ;  Kansas,  no  report. 

The  census  of  1860  (crop  of  1859)  placed  Illinois,  which  was  fifth  in  1850,  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  1860 — 23,837,023  bushels. 
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Indiana,  which  was  sixth  in  1850,  was  second  in  1860 — 16,848,267. 

Wisconsin,  which  was  ninth  in  1850,  was  third  in  1860 — 15,657,458. 

Ohio,  which  was  second  ill  1850,  drops  to  fourth  in  1860 — 15,119,047,  though  showing  an  actual 
increase  of  631,696  bushels. 

Virginia  shows  an  increase  in  the  last  decade  of  1,918,361  bushels,  but  nevertheless  stands  fifth 
in  1860,  instead  of  fourth,  as  in  1850. 

Pennsylvania,  which  stood  first  in  1850,  is  now  sixth,  with  an  actual  decrease  of  2,325,526  bushels 
and  10,794,858  less  than  Illinois. 

New  York  stands  seventh— 8,681,105  bushels.  In  1850  she  stood  third,  producing  13,121,498, 
showing  a  decrease  in  ten  years  of  4,440,393  bushels. 

Iowa,  which  was  fifteenth  in  1850,  now  stands  eighth,  producing'  8,449,403  bushels,  against 
1,530,581  in  1850,  showing  an  increase  of  6,918,822. 

Michigan,  which  was  seventh,  is  now  ninth,  though  the  produce  of  wheat  has  nearly  doubled.  In 
1850  it  was  4,925,889  bushels;  in  1860 — 8,336,368. 

Kentucky,  which  was  eleventh  in  1850,  is  now  tenth — 7,394,809  bushels — showing  an  increase  of 
5,251,987. 

Maryland,  which  was  eighth  in  1850,  falls  to  the  eleventh  in  1860 — 6,103,480  bushels — though 
showing  an  increase  of  1,608,800. 

California,  which  was  twenty-ninth  in  1850,  is  now  the  twelfth  wheat-producing  State  in  the 
Union.  In  1850  she  produced  but  17,228,  while  in  1860  she  produced  5,928,470  bushels,  being  nearly 
as  much  as  Indiana  (which  stood  sixth)  produced  in  1850. 

Tennessee,  again,  as  in  1850,  stands  thirteenth,  producing,  however,  5,459,268,  against  1,619,3S6 
bushels  in  1850. 

North  Carolina,  which  was  twelfth  in  1850,  now  ranks  only  as  fourteenth,  producing,  however, 
4,743,706  bushels,  being  an  increase  of  2,613,604. 

Missouri,  which  was  tenth  in  1850,  is  now  fifteenth,  producing  4,227,586  bushels,  showing  an 
increase,  however,  of  1,245,934. 

Georgia,  in  I860,  stands  sixteenth,  as  in  1850,  in  order,  producing  2,544,91 3,  against  1,088,534 
bushels  in  1850. 

Minnesota,  which  was  thirtieth  in  1850,  now  occupies  the  seventeenth  rank,  having  increased  the 
produce  of  wheat  from  1,401  bushels  in  1850  to  2,186,993  in  1860. 

New  Jersey,  which  was  fourteenth  in  1850,  is  now  eighteenth,  with  a  product  of  1,763,218  bushels, 
showing  an  increase  of  only  162,028  in  ten  years. 

Texas,  which  was  twenty-seventh  in  1850,  is  now  nineteenth,  producing  1,478,345,  against  41,729 
bushels  in  1850.  , 

South  Carolina,  which  was  seventeenth  in  1850,  is  now  twentieth,  producing  1,285,631  bushels  in 
1860,  against  1,066,277  in  1850. 

Alabama  is  again  twenty-first,  as  in  1850,  producing  1,218,444  bushels  in  1860,  or  924,400  more 
than  in  1850. 

Arkansas  is  now,  as  in  1850,  twenty-second,  producing  957,601  bushels,  being  an  increase  of 
757,962  in  ten  years. 

Delaware,  which  in  1850  was  nineteenth,  stands  now  twenty-third,  producing  912,941  bushels, 
against  482,511  in  1850. 

Oregon,  which  stood  twenty-second  in  1850,  is  now  twenty-fourth,  producing  826,776  bushels  in 
1860,  against  211,943  in  1850. 

Mississippi  is  again  twenty-fifth,  as  in  1850,  producing  587,925  bushels,  against  137,990  in  1850. 

Vermont,  which  was  eighteenth  in  1850,  is  now  twenty-sixth,  producing  only  437,037  bushels, 
against  535,955  in  1850,  or  a  decrease  of  98,918  bushels  in  ten  years. 
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New  Hampshire,  which  was  twenty-fourth  in  1850,  is  now  twenty-seventh,  producing  238,965 
bushels  in  1860,  against  185,658  in  1850,  or  an  increase  of  53,307  bushels  in  ten  years. 

Maine,  which  was  twentieth  in  1850,  is  now  twenty-eighth,  producing  233,876  bushels  in  1860, 
against  296,250  in  1850,  or  a  decrease  of  62,383  bushels. 

Kansas,  which  was  unreported  in  1850,  now  stands  twenty-ninth,  producing  194,173  bushels, 
taking  the  same  relative  rank  occupied  by  California  in  1850,  but  which  stands  twelfth  in  1860. 

Massachusetts,  which  was  twenty-eighth  in  1850,  is  now  thirtieth,  producing  119,783  bushels, 
against  31,211  in  1850,  showing  an  increase  of  88,572. 

Connecticut,  which  was  twenty-sixth  in  1850,  is  now  thirty-first,  producing  52,4.01  bushels, 
against  41,762  in  1850,  showing  an  increase  of  10,639. 

Louisiana  continues  thirty-second,  as  in  1850,  though  producing  32,208  bushels,  against  417  in  1850. 

Florida,  which  was  thirty-first  in  1850,  is  now  thirty-third,  producing  2,808  bushels  in  1860, 
against  1,027  in  1850. 

Rhode  Island,  which  was  thirty-third,  is  now  thirty-fourth,  producing  1,131  bushels  in  1860, 
against  49  in  1850. 


PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  IN  PROPORTION  TO  POPULATION. 

In  1850,  the  United  States  and  Territories,  with*a  population  of  23,191,876,  exclusive  of  Indian 
tribes,  produced  100,485,944  bushels  of  wheat,  or  4.33  bushels  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  1860,  with  a  population,  exclusive  of  Indian  tribes,  of  31,443,322,  there  were  173,104,924 
bushels  of  wheat  produced,  or  5.50  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  showing  an  increase  of  one  bushel  and 
one  sixth  to  each  inhabitant,  or  an  increase  in  proportion  to  population  of  over  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  New  England  States,  with  a  population  of  2,728,116  in  1850,  produced  1,090,894  bushels, 
or  only  thirteen  quarts  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860,  with  a  population  of  3,135,283,  the  New  England 
States  produced  1,083,193  bushels,  or  about  eleven  quarts  and  a  half  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  middle  States,  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,)  in  1850, 
with  a  population  of  6,573,301,  produced  35,066,570  bushels,  or  five  and  one-third  bushels  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  same  States  in  1860,  with  a  population  of  8,258,150.  produced  30,502,909  bushels,  or 
about  three  and  two-thirds  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  western  States,  (Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Kansas,)  in  1850,  with  a  population  of  6,379,723,  produced  46,076,318  bushels,  or  seven 
and  a  quarter  to  each  inhabitant.  The  same  States  in  1860,  with  a  population  of  10,218,722,  pro¬ 
duced  102,251,127  bushels,  or  ten  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  southern  States,  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Texas,)  in  1850,  with  a  population  of  7,349,472,  produced 
17,795,761  bushels,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  to  each  inhabitant.  The  same  Slates  in  1860,  with  a 
population  of  9,103,332,  produced  31,441,826  bushels,  or  three  and  a  half  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  fifteen  slaveholding  States,  in  1850,  with  a  population  of  9,698,487,  produced  27,897,426 
bushels,  nearly  three  to  each  inhabitant.  The  same  States  in  1860,  with  a  population  of  12,112,683, 
produced  50,080,642  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  little  over  four  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  non-slaveholding  States  and  Territories,  in  1850,  with  a  population  of  14,492,389,  produced 
72,588,518  bushels,  or  five  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  same  States  and  Territories  in  1860,  with  a  population  of  19,330,639,.  produced  123,024,282 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  about  six  and  one-third  bushels  to  each  inhabitant. 

To  recapitulate:  The  production  of  wheat  in  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories  was  four 
and  one-third  bushels  in  1850  to  each  inhabitant,  and  in  1860  five  and  a  half  bushels  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  production  of  wheat  in  1850  was  thirteen  quarts  to  each  inhab¬ 
itant,  and  in  1860  only  eleven  quarts. 
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In  the  middle  States  the  production  of  wheat  in  1850  was  five  and  one-third  bushels  to  each 
inhabitant,  and  in  I860  three  and  three-fourths  bushels. 

In  the  western  States  the  production  of  wheat  in  1850  was  seven  and  a  quarter  bushels,  and  in 
I860  nine  and  three-fourths  bushels,  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  the  southern  States  the  production  of  wheat  in  1850  was  two  and  a  half  bushels,  and  in  1860 
three  and  a  half  bushels,  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  the  entire  slaveholding  States  the  production  of  wheat  in  1850  was  three  bushels,  and  in  1860 
four  bushels,  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  the  free  States  and  Territories  the  production  of  wheat  in  1850  was  five  bushels,  and  in  1860 
six  and  a  quarter  bushels,  to  each  inhabitant.  » 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  production 
of  wheat  as  compared  with  population;  an  increase  of  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant,  or  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

In  the  western  States  the  increase  in  proportion  to  population  has  been,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
much  larger  than  in  any  other  section — an  increase  of  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  or  ail 
actual  increase  of  over  thirty-three  per  cent. 

In  the  slaveholding  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  increase  was  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant,  against 
one  and  a  quarter  bushels  increase  in  the  free  States.  The  increase  per  cent.,  however,  is  greater  in 
the  slave  States  than  in  the  free  States,  being  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  the  former,  against  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  the  latter.  The  production  of  wheat  in  proportion  to  the  population  was  much  lower  in 
1850  in  the  slaveholding  than  in  the  free  States. 

In  New  England  the  production  of  wheat,  little  as  it  was  in  1850,  is  even  less  in  1860.  It  was 
only  thirteen  quarts  to  each  inhabitant  in  1850,  and  in  1860  about  eleven  and  a  half  quarts. 

New  England  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  western  States  for  breadstuff's.  That  wheat 
can  be  grown  in  the  New  England  States  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Wheat  forms  the  principal 
bread-food  of  a  large  portion  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  has  a  wider  range  of  habitat  than  any  other 
cereal.  There  is  scarcely  a  soil  in  which  it  cannot  be  grown,  at  least  occasionally.  We  have  seen  as 
good  wheat  produced  in  Connecticut  as  in  western  New  York  or  in  Ohio. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  why  New  England  produces  so  little  wheat  is  on  account  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  We  believe  the  soil  proper  is  as  rich  to-day  in  New  England  as  it  ever  was, 
and  that  it  can  he  made  highly  productive  has  been  proved  in  repeated  instances.  The  soil  of  New 
England,  however,  never  was  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat.  John  Adams,  of  Quincy,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  a  letter  written  to  ELkanah  Watson,  in  1812,  says :  “  Full  fifty-five  years  have  I  observed, 
inquired,  read,  and  tried  experiments  to  raise  wheat  in  New  England.  The  result  is  total  despair." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  written  about  the  same  time,  he  alludes  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Josiah  Quincy  with  Siberian  wheat  as  follows  : 

“He  (Mr.  Quincy)  succeeded  very  well;  had  a  fine  crop,  which  suffered  nothing  from  the  Hessian 
fly,  mildew,  blasting,  or  weevil.  Enthusiasm  was  excited  in  the  neighborhood ;  all  the  seed  he  could 
spare  was  purchased  at  a  high  price  for  sowing.  My  wife  purchased  some  bushels ;  others  more. 
Quincy  himself  sowed  the  greatest  part  of  all  he  had.  Expectations  were  high  that  it  would  become 
the  staple  of  New  England.  The  next  year  we  all  failed ;  every  plant  of  it  blasted,  and  seed,  labor,  and 
all  were  totally  lost.” 

“  Notwithstanding  all  this,”  he  further  says,  “  I  have  no  doubt  wheat  may  be  raised  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  well  as  anywhere  else ;  but  the  land  must  be  under  proper  cultivation,  particularly  manured 
abundantly,  the  seed  sown  so  early  that  it  maybe  forward  and  vigorous  enough  to  bear  the  winter,  and 
start  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  shoot  the  grain  and  ear  forward  before  the  season  of  insects.  But 
this  process,  which  I  know  has  succeeded ,  and  will  succeed,  is  expensive,  and  the  wheat  will  not  procure 
a  price  equal  to  the  labor.” 
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There  is  here  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  soil  of  New  England  was  ever  very  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  wheat,  and  that  it  has  been  exhausted  by  tillage.  The  reason  so  little  wheat  is  raised 
in  those  States  is  simply,  as  Mr.  Adams  says,  “it  will  not  procure  a  price  equal  to  the  labor.”  Other 
crops  pay  better. 

In  the  middle  States  the  production  of  wheat  is  also  less  in  1860  than  in  1850  by  some  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  bushels,  while  during  the  same  period  the  population  increased  over  one  and  a  half 
million. 

There  are  several  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  this  result.  Competition  with  the  west,  and 
consequent  low  prices,  is  one  cause ;  want  of  capital  to  admit  of  a  higher  system  of  farming  generally, 
another. 

Agriculture  in  the  middle  States  is  in  a  transition  state.  We  have  abstracted  from  the  soil  nearly 
all  the  accumulated  organic  matter  derived  from  natural  sources,  and  have  not  yet  fully  realized  the 
necessity  of  enriching  the  soil  by  the  application  of  manure.  Fanners  have  been  proverbially  slow  io 
adopt  new  ideas  and  practices.  Many  continue  to  grow  wheat  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  Utile 
preparation,  as  when  the  country  was  new,  and  the  soil  abounded  in  available  plant-food.  They  fail  to 
get  as  good  crops  as  formerly;  but  too  many  persevere  in  the  old  way,  hoping  for  better  success,  and  of 
course  are  disappointed. 

In  the  middle  States  we  must  make  more  manure,  and  cultivate  our  land  better,  before  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  grow  good  crops  of  wheat.  There  are  many  fanners  who  understand  this,  and  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  enrich  their  land,  but  the  majority  put  in  their  wheat  without  any  manure  what¬ 
ever,  and  obtain  small  crops  in  consequence.  Others,  discouraged  with  their  failures  to  obtain  remu¬ 
nerative  crops,  have  abandoned  wheat  culture  altogether,  or  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  acres  sown. 

The  advent  of  the  midge  is  another  reason  for  the  falling  oil  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  the 
middle  Stales.  This  insect,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  United  States  in  the  northern  portion  of  Vermont,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lower  Canada,  about 
the  year  1828,  though  he  adds  in  a  foot-note  that  Mr.  Jevvitt  stat.es  that  “its  first  appearance  in  west¬ 
ern  Vermont  occurred  in  1820.”  From  these  places  its  ravages  have  gradually  extended  in  various 
directions  from  year  to  year.  In  1834  it  appeared  iu  Maiuc,  -which  State  it  traversed  in  an  easterly 
course  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  year.  Dr.  Fitch,  the  able  entomologist  to  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  in  his  sixth  report  on  the  “noxious  and  other  insects  of  the  State  of  New 
York,”  gives  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the  habits  and  ravages  of  this  the  greatest 
of  all  the  pests  which  has  infested  the  wheat-crop.  He  thinks  that  this  insect  was  originally  brought 
from  Great  Britain  to  Quebec  when  lying  in  its  larvae  state  in  some  unthrashed  wheat,  and  that  it 
extended  itself  from  thence  along  the  St.  Lawrence" and  C humbly  (Sorel)  rivers,  and  thus  reached 
Vermont.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  having  overspread  the  surrounding  country  from  the 
northwestern  portion  of  Vermont. 

In  Washington  county,  New  York,  the  larvco,  or  little  yellow  worms  of  this  insect,  were  found  in 
the  wheat  in  1830,  and  iu  1832  they  had  so  multiplied  as  to  completely  destroy  the  crop  in  many  fields. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  this  insect  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  was  annually  sent  to  market  from 
that  county,  hut  at  no  time  since  (I860)  has  it  been  able  to  grow  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
amount  needed  for  its  own  consumption. 

Two  years  later  the  midge  was  progressing  on  its  way  south,  through  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  devastating  the  wheat-fields  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Washington  county. 

In  1834,  the  midge  having  advanced  eastward  across  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  State  of  Maine;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  it  had  become  so  numerous  around 
Montreal  as  to  seriously  injure  the  crop. 

In  1835  and  1836,  over  all  the  territory  to  which  it  had  extended,  and  where  wheat  continued  to  be 
sown,  it  was  so  extremely  destructive  that  further  attempts  to  cultivate  this  grain  were  abandoned. 
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In  1840  and  1850,  the  midge  having  advanced  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  Lake  Ontario,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  counties  along  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  in  Canada,  travelling  westward,  it  is 
said,  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  miles  eacli  year.  At  the  same  time  it  was  making  similar  progress  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  into  the  great  grain-growing  district  of  western  New  York,  which  it 
seems  also  to  have  approached  at  the  same  time  from  the  Mohawk  valley  and  central  New  York.  It 
was  quite  injurious  on  the  borders  of  Seneca  lake  in  1849  and  1850. 

The  late  General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesee,  New  York,  states  that  the  midge  was  seen 
in  the  Genesee  valley  in  1854,  more  in  1855,  and  in  1856  it  destroyed  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  on  the  uplands,  and  nearly  all  on  the  flats.  In  1857  it  was  still  worse,  taking  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop. 

The  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  from  statistics  gathered  for  the  year 
1854,  concluded  that  at  the  lowest  estimate  the  injury  done  the. wheat-crop  in  that  year  in  the  State  of 
New  York  exceeded  fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  or,  if  estimated  at  the  price  to  which  wheat  afterwards 
advanced,  to  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  midge  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  wheat-growers  earlier  than  in 
western  New  York.  In  the  Patent  Office  report  for  1852,  James  Thornton,  jr.,  of  Byberry,  Philadel¬ 
phia  county,  Pennsylvania,  says:  “Mediterranean  wheat  is  universally  sown,  its  early  maturity  being 
proof  against  the  grain-worm,  (a  very  destructive  insect  that  feeds  upon  the  grain  whilst  in  a  milky 
state.’’)  And  in  the  Patent  Office  report  for  1853,  Mr.  F.  J.  Cope,  of  Hemphill,  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  under  date  of  November  8,  1852,  says:  “The  wheat  crop  of  this  section  was  materially 
injured  the  past  season  by  an  insect  not  inaptly  called  the  ‘milk  weevil,’  from  the  fact  that  its  depre¬ 
dations  are  committed  on  the  growing  crop  while  the  grain  is  in  the  milky  state.  The  injury  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  ‘white’  varieties,  the  Mediterranean  escaping  altogether.  The  grub 
(frequently  four  and  five  to  each  grain)  is  of  an  orange  color,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  My 
entire  crop  was  destroyed  by  it.  There  seems  to  he  no  remedy  for  it;  and  we  must  avoid  risks  by 
abandoning,  at  least  for  a  while,  those  varieties  which  seem  to  be  its  special  favorites.” 

There  can  he  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  insect  alluded  to  is  the  midge.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  but  too  well  known  to  the  wheat-growers  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  injury  clone  the  wheat-crop  by  this  insect,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diminution 
in  the  yield.  The  damage  was  greater  in  New  York  than  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  falling  off  in  the 
crop  from  1850  to  1860  is  also  greater  in  the  former  State  than  in  the  latter.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
amount  of  wheat  in  1850  was  15,367,691  bushels,  and  in  1860,  13,045,231  bushels,  or  a  decrease  of 
about  fifteen  per  cent.;  while  in  New  York,  in  the  same  period,  the  decrease  was  from  13,121,408 
bushels  in  1850,  to  8,681,100  in  1860,  a  decrease  of  about  forty-four  per  cent. 

In  the  other  middle  States,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  the  production  of  wheat  was 
greater  in  1860  than  in  1850. 

In  these  States  the  midge  has  done  very  little  injury,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  warmer  climate. 
The  great  deficiency  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  middle  States  lies  wholly  with  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  due  principally  to  the  advent  of  the  wheat-midge  since  the  census  of  1850  was 
taken.  It  is  believed  that  the  midge  is  not  now  as  destructive  as  it  was  in  1859,  to  the  production  of 
which  year  the  census  returns  apply.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  following  year  (1860)  was  compara¬ 
tively  uninjured  by  the  midge,  and  had  the  census  been  taken  in  that  year,  the  deficiency  would  not. 
have  appeared  as  great  as  it  now  stands.  When  the  midge  appears  among  the  wheat  in  a  given  section, 
it  does  comparatively  small  damage  the  first  year,  and  consequently  attracts  little  attention.  The  second 
year  it  spreads  rapidly,  and  the  third  and  fourth  years,  if  the  season  is  favorable  to  its  operations,  it 
destroys  a  large  portion  of  the  crop;  wheat-growers  become  alarmed,  and  after  a  few  futile  attempts 
to  raise  wheat,  are  so  discouraged  as  to  abandon,  in  a  good  degree,  all  efforts  to  grow  it.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  western  New  York.  In  the  county  of  Monroe,  which  in  1845  raised  more  wheat; 
than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  and  more  than  all  the  New  England  States,  the  midge  proved  so 
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destructive  in  1855  and  1856,  that  the  members  of  agricultural  societies  held  meetings  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  abandoning  wheat  culture.  Spring  crops  and  winter  barley  took  the  place  of  wheat,  and 
many  farmers  who  formerly  produced  a  large  quantity  of  wheat,  raised  little  more  than  enough  for  their 
own  consumption.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  farmers  in  this  justly  celebrated  wheat  section  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  too  much  of  their  land  to  this  grain.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  grow  wheat 
every  other  year  on  the  same  land.  The  result  was,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  land  soon  lost 
its  primitive  fertility,  and  became  comparatively  impoverished.  Large  crops  of  clover  were  grown  by 
the  aid  of  gypsum,  (sulphate  of  lime,)  and  ploughed  under  as  a  manure  for  the  wheat  crop,  and  this  in 
a  measure  restored  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  ploughing  under 
such  large  crops  of  clover  for  so  many  years  increased  to  a  deleterious  degree  the  amount  of  carbo¬ 
naceous  matter  in  the  soil,  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  crop, 
as  well  as  to  increase  to  an  injurious  extent  the  growth  of  straw. 

When  the  midge  made  its  appearance,  it  found  everything  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  its 
rapid  propagation.  The  wheat-growers  were  entirely  unprepared  for  such  an  enemy,  and  it  swept 
through  the  country  like  an  epidemic. 

No  wonder  there  was  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  wheat  culture  must  be  abandoned.  They 
knew  little  of  the  habits  of  this  minute  insect,  and  were  unable  to  offer  it  any  resistance. 

The  midge  was,  however,  no  new  thing.  It  had  been  known  in  England  for  a  century,  and  had 
at  different  periods  proved  very  destructive.  Farmers  there,  however,  did  not  abandon  wheat  culturei 
neither  will  they  do  so  in  this  country.  They  can,  with  proper  care,  raise  wheat  even  in  seasons  when 
the  midge  would  otherwise  prove  most  destructive. 

How  are  the  ravages  of  the  midge  to  he  avoided ?  The  means  necessary  to  avoid  the  ravages  of 
the  wheat-midge  are  in  themselves  very  simple,  and  yet  they  embrace  every  process  of  our  agriculture. 

Wheat  is  the  most  profitable  of  all. our  ordinary  crops,  provided  the  land  and  climate  are  suitable, 
and  the  yield  good. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  wheat-grower  so  to  conduct  all  his  operations  that  they  shall  tend  to 
enrich  and  prepare  his  land  for  the  production  of  the  crop.  His  system  of  rotation,  of  feeding  stock, 
and  manuring,  should  have  primary  reference  to  this  grain.  The  great  error  in  American  agriculture 
has  been  the  seeding  of  too  much  land  in  wheat,  the  result  of  which  practice  is  seen  in  small  and 
diminishing  crops.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer  sow  wheat  on  the  same  land  every 
other  year  with  success. 

The  wheat-grower  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  introducing  other  crops  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  and  enriching  his  land,  and  on  fewer  acres,  to  obtain  a  greater  product. 

The  two  substances  most  likely  to  be  deficient  in  the  majority  of  soils  for  the  growth  of  wheat 
are  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid. 

From  the  fact  that  about  one-half  of  the  ash  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  consists  of 
phosphoric  acid,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  cereals  as  particularly  exhaustive  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  soil ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  growth  and  exportation  of  cereals  from  the  farm  tend  very 
materially  to  impoverish  the  soil  of  phosphoric  acid.  But  it. does  not  follow  from  this,  that  when  a 
soil  falls  off  in  its  capacity  to  produce  the  cereals ,  it  is  owing,  necessarily,  to  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric 
acid.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  portions  of  the  grain-growing 
districts  of  the  south,  this  is  seldom  the  case.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  a  soil  requires  more 
available  phosphoric  acid  to  produce  an  average  crop  of  turnips  than  to  produce  an  average  crop  of 
wheat.  The  same,  it  is  believed,  is  true  of  clover,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and  probably  other  leguminous 
plants  So  that  it  follows,  that  so  long  as  a  soil  produces  good  crops  of  clover,  or  peas,  or  beans,  there 
is  no  deficiency  flf  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  production  of  the  cereals  is  concerned. 

When  by  a  continued  course  of  cropping  with  the  cereals  the  phosphoric  acid  becomes  deficient — 
not  exhausted — the  crops  of  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants  will  first  fall  off;  and  if  the  farmer, 
after  this,  goes  on  impoverishing  his  soil  by  sowing  the  cereals,  he  must  be  content  to  do  it  with  very 
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poor  results.  Nature  protects  herself,  and  the  farmer’s  capital  will  be  exhausted  long  before  be  has  so 
exhausted  the  soil  of  phosphoric  acid,  that  a  good  farmer  might  not  render  the  same  soil  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  that,  too,  without  the  application  of  a  single  atom  of  phosphoric  acid. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  often  the  cheaper  method  of  renovating  such  soils  by  the  direct  purchase  of 
bones,  guanos,  or  other  manures  which  contain  large  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid;  or,  what  is  some¬ 
times  cheaper  still,  by  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  oil-cake,  cotton-seed  cake,  &c.  As  long  as  we 
can  obtain  good  crops  of  clover,  we  need  not  apprehend  any  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  little  hope  that  an  application  of  phosphoric  acid  to  any  of  the  cereals  would  ho 
attended  with  any  great  benefit. 

Now,  all  agree  that  phosphoric  acid  is  more  likely  to  be  deficient  than  any  other  ash-constituent  of 
plants ;  and  if  the  above  argument  is  correct — and  it  is  sustained  by  many  well-known  facts — it  follows 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  direct  application  of  mineral  manures  to  the 
cereals.  But  the  cereals  need  manure  of  some  kind,  the  average  yield  being  not  half  what  it  should  bo. 

Wo  have  shown  that  so  long  as  we  can  grow  good  crops  of  clover,  the  soil  contains  in  an  available 
condition  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mineral  plant-food  for  the  production  of  the  largest  crops  of  wheat. 
Wc  do  not,  therefore,  need  a  direct  application  of  mineral  manures.  But  we  need  manure  of  some  kind. 
Wc  must,  therefore,  look  among  the  organic  manures  for  the  particular  ingredient  which  is  required. 

Organic  manures  are  divided  into  two  classes,  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous.  It  must  therefore 
he  a  carbonaceous  ora  nitrogenous  manure,  or  both,  that  we  need  to  enrich  our  land  for  wheat  and  other 
cereals. 

It  might  easily  he  shown  that  we  do  not  need  carbonaceous  matter  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  On 
soils,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  where  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ploughing  in  clover,  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  carbonaceous  matter  is  in  excess;  and  on  all  soils,  if  it  was  carbonaceous  matter  that 
was  needed,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  supply  it  in  abundance,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  If  it  is  not 
carbonaceous  matter  that  we  need,  it  must  be  nitrogenous  matter. 

Organized  nitrogen  in  decaying  ultimately  forms  ammonia,  and  it  is  in  this  state,  or  as  nitric  acid, 
that  it  is  generally  taken  up  by  plants.  In  speaking  of  nitrogenous  matter,  therefore,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  speak  of  it  as  ammonia.  ■  In  enriching  the  soil  for  wheat  and  other  cereals,  the  main 
object  should  be  to  get  ammonia. 

Wc  know  of  no  system  of  culture,  or  of  manuring  for  the  cereals,  which  experience  proves  bene¬ 
ficial,  that  does  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  furnish  ammonia  to  the  soil,  either  by  eliminating  it 
from  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  or  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  abstracting  it  from  the 
air,  or  dews,  or  rain,  or  by  growing  those  plants  which  have  this  power,  or  by  the  direct  application  of 
ammonia  in  manure.  We  cannot  increase  the  growth  of  the  cereals  without  increasing  in  some  way 
the  supply  of  ammonia.  We  are  well  aware  that  neither  the  cereals  nor  other  plants  will  grow  unless 
the  soil  contains  all  their  ash-constituents  in  sufficient  quantity  and  in  available  condition.  But  there 
is  no  practicable  and  economical  method  of  supplying  the  requisite  quantity  of  ammonia  which  does 
not,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  these  asli-constitueuts  in  quantity  fully  equal  to  the  demand  of  the 
inci eased  growth  of  the  cereals  caused  by  the  application  of  the  ammonia. 

This  assertion  is  based  on  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  confirmed  as  they  are 
by  the  experience  of  practical  farmers. 

Mr.  Lawes  lias  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  home-farm  at  Rothamsted,  England,  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  to  experimental  purposes.  One  field  of  fifteen  acres  has  been  devoted  to  experiments  “of 
different  fertilizing  substances  on  wheat — wheat  having  been  annually  sown  on  the  same  land  for  over 
twenty  years.  Another  field  has  been  devoted  in  the  same  way  to  experiments  on  turnips;  another 
to  experiments  on  peas,  beaus,  and  tares;  another  to  experiments  on  clover,  and  anothef  to  experiments 
on  barley  alone,  and  in  rotation  with  other  crops.  On  the  wheat-field  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
manures  used  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  to  any  material  extent,  unless  they  contained  ammonia. 
-Potash,  soda,  superphosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  the  ash  of  fifteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure,  the  ash  of 
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wheat-straw,  alkaline  .silicates — in  short,  none  of  the  ash-constituents  of  plants  had  any  effect.  But 
wherever  ammonia  was  used  there  was  obtained  an.  increased  yield,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
increase  of  wheat  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  supplied. 

But  here  a  new  and  important  fact  was  brought  to  light.  Though  the  increase  of  wheat  was  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  supplied,  hi  no  single  case  out  of  many  hundreds  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made  during  the  Inst  twenty  years,  was  as  much  ammonia  (or,  rather,  nitrogen) 
obtained  in  the  increase  of  the  wheat  and  straw  as  was  furnished  to  the  soil  in  manure. 

There  ions  evidently  a  loss  of  ammonia  by  the  growth  of  wheat- .  Professor  Way  has  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  large  quantity  of  silica  found  in  the  straw  of  wheat  and  other  grains  is  taken  up 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  an  ammonia-silicate — the  silica  being  deposited  on  the  straw,  and  the 
ammonia  evaporated  into  the  atmosphere.  This  mayor  may  not  be  the  true  explanation ;  but  that 
there  is,  practically,  a  great  loss  of  ammonia  by  the  growth  of  wheat  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
same,  it  is  believed,  is  true  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  Indian  com,  as  well  as  of  herds-grass,  rep-top,  rye¬ 
grass,  -and  other  grasses  grown  for  fodder.  We  rest  this  belief  on  the  indications  of  experiments,  and 
on  the  experience  of  practical  fanners,  and  not  on  Way’s  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of 
silica  as  an  ammonia-silicate. 

But  if  that  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  plants  we  have  named, 
and  all  others  having  silicious  stems  and  stalks,  belong  to  this  class,  and  their  growth  involves  a  great 
loss  of  ammonia  to  the  farm. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lawes’s  experiments  on  clover,  beans,  peas,  and  tares,  indicate  that  there 
is  no  loss  of  ammonia  during  the  growth  of  these  plants.  If  we  apply  filly  pounds  ot  ammonia  to  a  crop 
of  wheat,  (which  is  equal  to  three  hundredweight  of  the  best,  Peruvian  guano,)  the  increased  growth  ot 
the  wheat  and  straw  will  not  give  us  back  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-live  pounds  of  ammonia;  the 
remaining  twenty-live  or  thirty  pounds  has  been  evaporated  into  the  atmosphere.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  apply  fifty  pounds  of  ammonia  to  clover  or  other  leguminous  plants,  or  to  turnips,  it  is  all,  or  nearly 
all,  retained.  There  is  little  or  no  loss. 

Ammonia,  or  nitrogen,  exists  in  all  soils.,  but  usually  in  a  condition  unavailable  to  plants  except  in 
small  quantity.  If  it  existed  in  an  available  condition,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  washed  away  ;  but 
it  lies  there  inert  and  insoluble.  It  is  rendered  active  and  available  by  tillage.  Hence  the  advantages 
of  summer  fallows  on  clay  soils.  Such  soils  frequently  abound  in  nitrogen  and  other  elements  of  plants, 
but  they  arc  in  an  insoluble  condition.  The  soil  is  so  compact  that  light,  heat  and  air — the  three 
grand  agents  of  decomposition — are  excluded,  and  it  is  only  by  tillage — by  stirring  the  soil,  by  exposing 
it  to  the  sun,  and  letting  in  the  air — that  these  inert  substances  can  be  rendered  available  as  food  for 
plants. 

On  light  and  sandy  soils,  which  admit  the  air  more  readily,  there  is  not  that  accumulation  of 
organic  matter  and  other  food  of  plants  which  exists  in  the  clays,  and  consequently  mere  tillage  is  not 
so  beneficial. 

Ammonia  and  nitric  acid  (which  probably  lias  the  same  effect  as  ammonia)  exist  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  A  well-pulverized  soil,  especially  of  a  somewhat  clayey  nature,  attracts  ammonia  from  the  air 
and  retains  it.  And  here  we  may  allude  to  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  scientific  agriculture  during  the  past  ten  years.  Professor  Way,  at  the  time  chemist  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  made  a  series  of  investigations  on  what  has  since  been  called 
the  “  absorptive  powers  of  soils,”  which  resulted  in  throwing  new  light  on  the  processes  of  vegetable 
nutrition,  and  opening  up  a  new  field  for  future  investigations,  which  have  since  been  made,  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  plants  take  up  food  from  the  soil  through  their  roots.  In  the  course  ot  these 
investigations  he  found  that  ordinary  soils  possessed  the  power  of  separating  from  solution  in  water  the 
different  earthy  and  alkaline  substances  presented  to  them  in  manure.  Thus,  when  solutions  of  salts 
of  ammonia,  of  potash,  magnesia,  &c.,  were  made  to  filter  slowly  through  a  bed  of  dry  soil  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  arranged  in  some  suitable  vessel,  it  was  observed  that  the  liquid  which  ran  through  no 
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longer  contained  any  of  the  ammonia  or  other  salt  employed.  The  soil  had,  in  some  form  or  other, 
retained  the  alkaline  substance,  while  the  water  in  which  it  was  previously  dissolved  passed  through. 

Further,  this  power  of  the  soil  was  found  not  to  extend  to  the  whole  salt  of  ammonia  or  potash, 
but  only  to  the  alkali  itself.  If,  for  instance,  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  the  compound  used  in  the 
experiments,  the  ammonia  would  be  removed  from  solution,  but  the  filtered  liquid  would  contain 
sulphuric  acid  in  abundance,  not  in  the  free  or  nncombined  form,  but  united  to  lime;  instead  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  we  should  find  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  solution;  and  this  result  was  obtained, 
whatever  the  acid  or  the  salt  experimented  upon  might  be.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  the  process 
of  filtration  was  by  no  means  necessary;  by  the  mere  mixing  of  an  alkaline  solution  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  soil,  as  by  shaking  them  together  in  a  bottle,  and  allowing  the  soil  to  subside,  the  same 
result  was  obtained.  The  action,  therefore,  was  in  no  way  referable  to  any  physical  law  brought  into 
operation  by  the  process  of  filtration. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  combination  between  the  soil  and  the  alkaline  substance  was  rapid,  if  not 
instantaneous,  partaking,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  union  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  several  different  soils  were  operated  upon,  and  it  was  found 
that  all  soils  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  possessed  the  property  in  question  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Pure  sand,  it  was  found,  did  not  possess  this  property.  The  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  it 
was  proved,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  a  soil  did  not  increase  its 
absorptive  power,  and,  indeed,  it  was  found  that,  a  soil  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  did  not  exist  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  removing  ammonia  or  potash  from  solution. 

To  what,  then,  is  the  power  of  soils  to  arrest  ammonia,  potash,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  &c., 
owing  1  The  above  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  the  clay  which  they  contain. 
In  the  language  of  Professor  Way,  however,  “It  stiff  remained  to  be  considered,  whether  the  whole  clay 
took  any  active  part  in  these  changes,  or  whether  there  existed  in  clay  some  chemical  compound  in 
small  quantity  to  which  the  action  was  due.  This  question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  extent  to  which 
clay  was  able  to  unite  with  ammonia  or  other  alkaline  basis,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  idea 
of  the  clay,  as  a  whole,  being  the  cause  of  the  absorptive  property  was  inconsistent  with  all  the  ascer¬ 
tained  laws  of  chemical  combination.” 

After  a  series  of  experiments,  Professor  Way  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  clays  a  peculiar 
class  of  double  silicates  to  which  the  absorptive  properties  of  soils  are  due.  He  found  that  the  double 
silicate  of  alumina  and  liine,  or  soda,  whether  found  naturally  in  soils  or  produced  artificially,  would 
be  decomposed  when  a  salt  of  ammonia,  or  potash,  &c.,  was  mixed  with  it,  the  ammonia  or  potash 
taking  the  place  of  the  lime  or  soda.  Professor  Way’s  “discovery,”  then,  is,  not  that  soils  have  “absorp¬ 
tive  properties”  that  have  long  been  known,  but  that  they  absorb  ammonia,  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
&c„  by  virtue  of  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  or  lime,  &c.,  which  they  contain. 

Soils  are  also  found  to  have  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia,  or  rather  carbonate  of  ammonia,  from 
the  air. 

“It  has  long  been  known,”  says  Professor  Way,  “that  soils  acquire  fertility  by  exposure  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  hence  one  of  the  uses  of  fallows.  *  ■  *  *  *  I  find  that  clay 

is  so  greedy  of  ammonia,  that  if  air  charged  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  be  highly  pungent,  is 
passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  small  fragments  of  dry  clay,  every  particle  of  gas  is  arrested.” 

This  power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  ammonia  is  also  due  to  the  double  silicates.  But  there  is  this 
remarkable  difference,  that  while  either  the  lime,  soda,  or  potash  silicate  is  capable  of  removing  the 
ammonia  from  solution,  the  lime  silicate  alone  has  the  power  of  absorbing  it  from  the  air. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  investigations,  or  to  point  out  their  bearing 
on  practical  agriculture.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  well-cultivated  soil  has  the  power  of  absorbing  from 
the  atmosphere  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia.  We  will  suppose  that  the  soil,  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  its  organic  matter,  and  its  power  of  attracting  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from  rain  and 
dew,  receives  annually  fifty  pounds  of  ammonia.  If  we  grow  a  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  or  Indian 
corn,  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  this  ammonia  is  evaporated  into  the  atmosphere  daring  the  growth 
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of  the  plants,  and  is  lost  to  the  farm.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  grow  clover,  beans,  peas,  tares,  or  turnips 
the  whole  of  this  fifty  pounds  is  organized  in  the  crop,  provided  there  is  sufficient  available  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil;  and  if  the  crop  is  ploughed  under,  or  consumed  by  animals  on  the  farm,  the  whole  fifty 
pounds  of  ammonia,  or  nearly  so,  will  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  subsequent  cereal  crops. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  this  important  difference  in  the  two  classes  of  plants  here  desig¬ 
nated,  one  of  which  (clover,  &c.,)  retains  all  the  ammonia  received  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  other  class  (the  cereals)  dissipate  it  into  the  atmosphere  during  their  growth.  A  correct  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  fact  forms  the  key  to  good  farming. 

We  must  grow  more  green  crops  and  a  less  breadth  of  cereals. 

M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  an  eminent  French  writer,  in  his  work  on  the  Rural  Economy  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  deduces  the  same  law  from  his  observations  of  the  astonishing  results  of  the  English 
system  of  rotation,  though  without  offering  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  rationale.  Speaking  of 
England,  he  says :  “  That  small  country,  which  is  no  larger  than  a  fourth  of  France,  alone  produces  one 
hundred  and  four  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  forty-eighty  millions  of  barley,  and  ninety  millions  of 
oats.  If  France  produced  in  the  same  ratio,  her  yield  would  be  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  bushels  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  equal  to  at  least  double 
her  present  productions;  and  we  ought  to  obtain  more,  considering  the  nature  of  our  soil  and  climate, 
both  much  more  favorable  to  cereals  than  the  soil  and  climate  of  England.  These  facts  verify  this 
agricultural  law,  that,  to  reap  largely  of  cereals,  it  is  better  to  reduce  than  to  extend  the  breadth  of  land 
sown,  and  that  by  giving  the  greatest  space  to  the  forage  crops,  not  only  is  a  greater  quantity  of  butcher’s 
meat,  milk,  and  wool  obtained,  but  a  larger  production  of  grain.  France  will  achieve  similar  results 
when  she  has  covered  her  immense  fallows  with  root  and  forage  crops,  and  reduced  the  breadth  of  her 
cereals  by  several  millions  of  hectares.” 

This  is  true.  English  farmers,  guided  by  close  observation  and  experience,  have  slowly  worked  out 
an  admirable  system  of  rotation,  and  now  scientific  investigations  have  elucidated  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  We  may  not  be  able  at  present  to  pursue  generally  the  same  system  of  rotation  in  this 
country,  but  the  principles  are  as  applicable  hero  as  there,  and,  if  adopted,  will  produce  the  same 
beneficial  results. 

The  application  of  plaster,  ashes,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  other  mineral  manures,  has  rarely  any 
great  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  cereals ;  but  superphosphate  of  lime  has  an  almost  magical  effect  on 
turnips,  and  plaster  usually  increases  the  growth  of  clover-,  so  that  these  mineral  manures,  when  applied 
to  these  crops,-  may  be  rendered,  indirectly,  of  great  benefit  to  the  cereals. 

An  English  farmer  once  said  to  the  writer,  “  Insure  me  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  and  I  will  insure 
you  a  good  crop  of  barley,  and  of  every  other  crop  in  the  rotation.”  Of  so  much  value  do  British  farmers 
consider  the  turnip  crop  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  cereal  grains,  that  they 
spend  more  money  in  preparing  the  soil  for  turnips  than  for  any  other  crop,  frequently  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  The  turnip  crop  has  justly  been  termed  the  “  sheet  anchor  ”  of  British  agriculture.  It  enables 
the  farmer  to  keep  an  immense  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  thus  enrich  the  soil ;  the  ammonia  which 
turnips  obtain  from  the  soil,  the  rain,  and  the  atmosphere  being  retained  and  left  on  the  farm  for  the 
use  of  the  following  cereal  crops.  In  the  Norfolk  or  four-course  system  of  rotation,  one-fourth  of  the 
arable  land  is  sown  to  turnips,  followed  by  barley,  seeded  with  clover.  It  then  lies  one  or  two  years 
in  clover,  followed  by  wheat  at  one  furrow.  After  the  wheat,  turnips  again  follow,  and  so  on  as  before. 
Latterly,  by  the  use  of  superphosphate  and  guano  for  turnips,  and  by  feeding  large  quantities  of  oil-cake 
and  other  purchased  cattle  food,  the  land  has  become  so  rich  that  many  limners  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  an  extra  grain  crop  into  the  rotation,  in  order  to  reduce  the  soil.  But  hitherto  the  rule 
has  been  never  to  take  two  grain  crops  in  succession. 

How  different  from  this  is  the  practice  of  some  of  our  American  farmers !  Corn,  barley,  and  wheat 
often  follow  each  other  in  succession ;  then  seed  down  with  timothy,  red-top,  or  some  other  exhausting 
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grass  ;  take  off  all  the  hay  and  then  renew  the  process.  To  call  this  a  “  rotation  of  crops  ”  is  absurd 
We  might  as  well  grow  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  every  year. 

We  must  alternate  the  cereals  xoith  crops  of  clover,  peas,  beans,  tares,  and  other  leguminous  plants ,  or 
turnips ;  feed  them  out  on  the  farm,  and  carefully  save  and  return  the  manure  to  the  soil. 

In  determining  which  crop  to  raise  for  feeding  on  the  farm,  we  must  not  merely  ask  the  simple 
question,  “Which  crop  will  afford  the  most  nutritious  matter?”  but,  “Which  will  ultimately  be  most 
profitable,  taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of  its  growth  on  the  soil,  its  value  as  food,  and  the  value 
of  the  manure  made  by  its  consumption  on  the  farm?”  All  will  admit  that  to  grow  wheat  to  be  fed 
to  animals  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  farm  as  the  primary  object  would  be  a  wasteful  practice, 
no  matter  how  low  a  price  it  brought  in  market;  and  to  grow  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  for  the 
same  object  is  wasteful  also,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree. 

In  order  to  enrich  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  therefore,  we  must  grow  those  plants 
which  do  not  dissipate  ammonia.  We  must  feed  them  on  the  farm  to  stock;  and  if  we  use  any  grain, 
or  purchased  cattle  food,  it  should  be  such,  other  things  being  equal,  as  contains  the  most  nitrogen  for 
the  value  of  the  manure ;  the  quantity  of  ammonia  it  contains  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of 
the  food  in  nitrogen.  Many  farmers  think  manure  is  manure,  no  matter  how  it  is  produced.  Jf  the 
elements  which  make  rich  manure  are  not  in  the  food  they  will  not  be  found  in  the  manure,  however  care¬ 
fully  it  is  preserved  or  composted. 

Horses  fed  on  herdsgrass  and  oats  might  do  more  work,  but  their  droppings  would  not  he  as 
valuable  as  though  they  were  fed  on  clover-hay  and  peas,  for  the  reason  that  peas  contain  twice  as 
much  nitrogen  as  oats,  and  the  clover  much  more  than  the  herdsgrass. 

In  determining  which  food  to  use,  both  these  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  regard 
to  feeding  sheep,  however,  there  is  no  drawback  to  the  use  of  clover.  Sheep  do  better  on  clover-hay  than 
on  any  other,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  grow  herdsgrass,  rye,  grass,  or  red-top,  or  any  of 
the  natural  grasses,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  sheep.  Clover  impoverishes  the  soil  less  than  the  grasses; 
it  contains  more  nitrogen,  is  at  least  equally  fattening,  and  makes  richer  manure.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  peas  and  beans,  as  compared  to  oats,  barley,  rye,  or  corn.  They  impoverish  the  soil  less,  contain 
twice  as  much  nitrogen,  are  equally  fattening  when  judiciously  used,  and  afford  much  more  valuable 
manure.  The  same  is  true  of  oil-cake.  It  is  quite  as  fattening  as  corn,  and  makes  far  better  manure. 

Whatever  we  do  in  raising  crops,  in  fattening  stock  or  purchasing  cattle  foods,  let  our  object  be  to 
accumulate  ammonia  for  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  and  their  yield  will  be  soon  greatly  augmented. 

To  avoid  the  midge,  it  is  essential  to  get  wheat  in  early.  To  attain  this  result,  the  land  must  bo 
naturally  or  artificially  drained.  This  is  the  first  requisite,  without  which  all  others  will  fail.  The 
best  of  tillage,  manures,  culture,  and  seed  will  he  of  little  avail  if  the  soil  requires  under-draining. 

Other  things  being  equal,  wheat  will  be  at  least  ten  clays  earlier  on  land  that  is  thoroughly  under¬ 
drained  than  on  that  which  needs  draining  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  if  we  could  get  our  wheat 
into  flower  ten  days  earlier  than  usual  we  should  avoid  the  midge. 

Early  sowing  of  late  years  has  been  very  generally  adopted  as  a  means  of  getting  wheat  earlier  ; 
but  in  sowing  too  early  there  is  danger  from  the  Hessian  fly.  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
young  wheat  in  autumn,  and  early-sown  wheat  is  more  liable  to  injury  than  that  which  is  sown  later. 
In  the  wheat-growing  section  of  New  York  the  time  for  sowing  winter  wheat  is  from  the  first  to  the 
twentieth  of  September.  Formerly  it  was  sown  as  late  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  September;  or,  in  some 
instances,  as  late  as  the  first  of  October;  but,  since  the  advent  of  the  midge,  such  late  sowing  has  been 
abandoned.  If  the  land  is  in  high  condition  and  well  drained,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of 
September  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time  to  seed.  Sown  at  this  time,  we  stand  a  fair  chance  of  steering 
between  the  twTo  great  pests  of  the  wheat-grower.  If  we  sow  earlier,  we  run  additional  risk  from  the 
Hessian  fly;  and  if  later,  the  midge  will  almost  certainly  destroy  the  crop. 

The  land  being  well  drained,  enriched,  and  properly  prepared  in  good  season,  the  next  important 
point  is  the  variety  of  wheat  to  sow.  To  avoid  the  midge,  it  must  come  into  flower  early.  The  variety 
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most  extensively  grown  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  since  the  advent  of  the  midge  is  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  It  is  a  red  wheat,  originally  of  inferior  quality,  but  much  improved  of  late  years  by  sowing  in 
good  early-wheat  soil.  Of  white  wheat  the  Soules  is  most  extensively  grown.  It  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Boughton  wheat,  one  of  the  earliest  white  varieties  yet  generally  introduced.  The  Boughton 
wheat  is  extensively  grown  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Soules,  and  has  been  introduced  into  New  York  in  the  hope  that  its  early  maturity  will  protect  it 
from  the  midge.  This  subject  of  getting  an  early  variety  of  white  wheat  is  attracting  much  attention, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  variety  that  will  be  early  enough  to  escape 
the  midge. 

Wheat-growing  in  the  west. — The  increased  production  of  wheat  in  the  western  States  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  population  has  been  most  gratifying.  Greatly  as  the  means  of  transportation  have  increased, 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  production.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  becoming 
closed  as  a  result  of  the  present  civil  war,  it  was  impossible  to  transport  the  large  crops  of  the  west 
to  the  Atlantic  markets.  Freight  rose  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cost  more  than  five  times  as  much  to 
transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Iowa  to  New  York  as  the  farmer  received  for  it.  The  crops  were 
sold  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  producer. 

As  the  war  continued,  however,  and  as  our  western  army  advanced  south,  a  demand  for  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  was  created  which  gave  buoyancy  to  prices,  and  at  the  present  time  (1864)  the  western 
farmer  obtains  nearly  as  much  for  his  produce  as  the  farmers  of  the  middle  States. 

The  effect  on  wheat,  however,  has  been  less  marked  than  on  oats,  corn,  hay,  and  other  articles 
largely  consumed  by  the  army.  The  price  of  wheat  is  relatively  lower  than  that  of  any  other  produce 
So  long  as  we  continue  to  export  wheat  to  Europe,  the  price  will  be  regulated  by  the  foreign  markets, 
and  the  cost  of  sending  it  there.  The  bountiful  wheat-harvest  of  1863  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
reduced  prices  so  low  that  English  farmers  found  wheat  one  of  the  cheapest  grains  they  could  feed  to 
their  stock.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  high  premium  on  gold,  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  west,  would  have  been  less  than  the  cost  of  production;  as  it  is,  the  advance  in  gold  has 
served  to  increase  prices  in  the  west  much  more  in  proportion  than  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States. 
For  instance,  if  a  bushel  of  American  wheat  sells  at  $1  25  in  London,  and  the  cost  of  sending  it  from 
Iowa  is  $1,  the  Iowa  farmer,  with  gold  at  par,  receives  only  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  for  the  wheat. 

Should  gold  continue  at  $2  50,  (the  price  at  the  present  writing,)  though  the  wheat  still  brings 
only  $1  25  per  bushel  in  London,  and  the  cost  of  sending  it  there  should  be  $1  a  bushel,  as  before,  the 
Iowa  farmer  would  receive  $2  12  per  bushel  for  his  wheat,  instead  of  twenty-five  cents,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  gold  was  at  par.  The  wheat  is  sold  for  gold,  and  Si  25  in  gold  sells  for  $3  12  in  legal 
money.  Deduct  SI  as  the  expense  of  sending  it  to  London,  and  we  have  S2  12  as  the  price  which 
wheat  should  bring  in  Iowa.  In  other  words,  the  premium  on  gold  increases  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Iowa  eight-fold. 

On  the  same  basis,  the  farmer  in  New  York,  whose  wheat  costs  only  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  to 
ship  to  London,  would  receive,  with  gold  at  par,  $1  a  bushel;  and  with  gold  at  $2  50,  as  before,  he 
would  receive  $2  87. 

The  premium  on  gold,  which  advances  the  price  of  wheat  eight-fold  in  Iowa,  increases  it  less  than 
three-fold  in  New  York.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  caused  by  the  premium  on 
gold  is  more  than  twice  as  great  in  the  west  as  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States. 

These  figures  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual  cost  of  sending  wheat  to  Europe,  but  are 
used  merely  to  illustrate  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  present  premium  on  gold.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  western  farmer  obtains  a  relatively  higher  price  for  his  produce,  owing  to  the  premium  on 
gold,  than  the  eastern  farmer. 

Of  course  any  conclusions  based  on  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  will  be  unsatis¬ 
factory.  When  we  return  to  a  specie  basis,  it  would  seem  that  the  present  high  prices  of  produce  in 
the  west,  being  caused  by  the  premium  on  gold,  must  rapidly  fall. 
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For  some  time  before  the  war  our  western  fanners  were  beginning  to  complain  tnat  wheat¬ 
growing  was  not  profitable — that  the  cost  of  transportation  left  them  barely  enough  to  meet  the  cost 
of  production— and  it  was  argued  wisely,  as  we  think,  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  grow  less 
wheat,  and  raise  more  cattle,  pork,  wool,  &c.,  the  cost  of  transporting  which,  in  proportion  to  value,  is 
much  less  than  that  of  a  more  bulky  produce. 

When  things  return  to  their  natural  channel,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  west  will  find  it 
more  profitable  to  produce  meat  and  wool,  than  to  grow  wheat.  It  was  so  for  some  years  previous  to 
the  war,  and  will  be  so  again  when  the  war  ends. 

In  the  mean  time  the  demand  for  wheat  and  other  grain,  induced  partly  by  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  caused  by  the  war,  and  the  decreased  production  caused  by  the  abstraction  of  labor  employed 
in  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  military  service,  will  for  some  years,  probably,  keep  prices  high  enough 
to  make  wheat-growing  at  the  west  exceedingly  profitable.  The  time  must  be  expected,  however, 
when  the  western  farmer  will  again  find  the  cost  of  sending  wheat  to  the  eastern  cities  and  to  Europe, 
so  liigli  as  to  leave  him  barely  margin  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

The  western  farmer  for  a  year  or  two  has  been  receiving  high  prices  for  his  produce.  He  would 
do  well  fully  to  understand  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  result.  They  are  by  no  means  permanent, 
and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  export  breadstuff's  to  Europe,  and  prices  remain  there  as  they  are  at 
present,  nothing  but  a  high  premium  on  gold  would  enable  us  to  command  high  prices  for  breadstuffs. 
When  we  return  to  specie  payments,  if  we  have  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  to  export,  it  is  vain  to  expect, 
as  a  general  rule,  anything  like  present  prices  in  the  west. 

The  rapidity  with  which  manufactures  have  increased  in  the  west,  as  well. as  at  the  east,  render  it 
highly  probable  that  in  future  there  will  he  a  much  greater  home  demand  for  agricultural  products  of 
all  kinds,  than  existed  for  a  few  years  previous  to  the  war.  Some  of  the  largest  coal-fields  in  the  world 
exist  in  the  western  States,  while  iron  and  other  metals  are  found  there  in  great  abundance.  Every¬ 
thing  is  favorable  for  building  up  a  great  manufacturing  interest.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
war  in  other  respects,  it  seems  certain  that  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  must  also  continue  high. 
The  interest  on  our  national  debt,  and  the  increased  yearly  expenses  of  the  government,  will  require 
heavy  duties  on  foreign  manufactures;  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  transportation, 
will  give  the  manufacturers  in  the  west  all  the  protection  that  can  be  desired.  The  discovery  and 
development  of  the  immense  mineral  resources  of  our  western  Territories,  and  their  astonishing  rich¬ 
ness  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  also  favor  the  idea  that  in  a  few  years  the  centre  of  population 
will  be  found  in  the  west,  whither  it  has  been  marching  with  steady  progress,  rather  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  Most  of  the  produce  which  is  now  sent  east  at  such  a  great  expense  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  at  home,  and  the  farmers  of  the  interior  will  thus  obtain  a  more  equable  market  at  fair 
remunerative  prices. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  fact  which  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  great  growth  of  the  west,  and  the 
increase  of  its  products,  than  the  amount  of  grain  which  is  shipped  each  year  from  Chicago. .  In  1838 
seventy-eight  bushels  of  wheat  comprised  the  total  exports  from  what  has  since  become  the  greatest 
grain  market  in  the  world.  In  1839  it  was  3,678  bushels;  in  1840,  10,000  bushels;  in  1841,  40,000 
bushels ;  in  1842.  586,907  bushels;  in  1845  it  first  reached  a  million  bushels;  in  1847  over  2,000,000 
bushels.  In  1851  and  1852  it  again  fell  off  to  less  than  a  million  bushels;  but  in  1853  again 
rose  to  1,680,998  bushels.  In  1854  it  was  2,744,860  bushels.  In  1855,  7,110,270  bushels;  in  1856, 
9,419,365  bushels;  in  1857,  10,783,292  bushels;  in  1858,10,759,359  bushels;  in  I860,  16,054,379 
bushels;  in  1861,  22,913,830  bushels;  in  1862,  22,902,765  bushels;  and  in  1863,  17,925,336  bushels 
of  wheat. 

Our  official  tables  show  that  there  were  173,104,924  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1859.  In  that  year  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  only  295,248  bushels  of  wheat.  In 
othei  woids,  out  of  every  thousand  bushels  produced,  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  less  than  one  and 
three-fourths  bushels.  In  1860  our  exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  11,995,080  bushels,  or,  assuming'thal 
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no  more  was  raised  that  year  than  in  1859,  over  seventy  bushels  in  each  one  thousand  produced.  In 
1861  and  1862  the  exports  were  even  still  greater — greater  by  far  than  ever  before  known,  being 
20,061,952  and  29,798,160  respectively — falling  down  in  1863  to  16,069,664.  The  closing  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  loss  of  the  southern  trade,  caused  by  the  rebellion,  together  with  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Great  Britain,  accounts  for  this  large  increase  in  our  foreign  exports. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  west,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  source  of  all  the  wheat  that  is 
exported  from  the  United  States,  and  this  in  addition  to  supplying  New  England  with  brcadstufls. 
Under  these  circumstances,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  exist,  shall  we  continue  to  export  wheat  t 

This  question  has  been  raised  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  western  States  can  raise  more  than  enough  for  home  consumption.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this 
point.  But  New  England  and  the  middle  States  are  increasing  in  population,  while  their  production  of 
wheat  is  declining.  Can  the  west  supply  this  increased  demand  and  growing  deficiency  of  the  New 
England  and  middle  States,  besides  supplying  the  rapidly  increasing  home  demand,  and  have  a  surplus 
left  to  export  to  foreign  countries  1  Had  the  country  continued  united  and  prosperous,  had  the  west 
continued  to  develop  her  rich  agricultural  resources  with  the  rapidity  of  the  last  ten  years,  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  we  should  have  continued  for  a  considerable  time  at  least  to  export  wheat;  hut,  with 
the  increased  demand  caused  by  the  war,  with  the  abstraction  of  labor  from  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
the  stimulus  given  to  manufactures,  it  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered,  whether  we  shall,  for  a  few 
years  to  come,  continue  to  produce  a  surplus.  Much  depends  on  the  middle  States,  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  whereof  very  slight  improvement  in  our  system  of  agriculture  would  add  greatly, 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  middle  States  should  not  raise  wheat  as  abundantly  as  in  past  years. 
While  the  aggregate  production  of  wheat  has  greatly  decreased,  there  are  farmers  in  every  county  who, 
by  a  judicious  system  of  cultivation,  raise  as  much  wheat  as  at  any  former  period.  Let  this  improved 
system  of  farming  become  general,  and  the  middle  States  would  soon  become  large  exporters  of  wheat, 
unless  the  stimulus  given  to  manufactures  shall  greatly  increase  the  home  demand.  Farmers  are  now 
receiving  better  prices  for  their  produce  than  at  any  former  period,  and  this  is  favorable  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  improved  systems  of  cultivation.  With  prices  as  low  as  they  have  ruled  from  1850  to  1860, 
it  was  not  clear  whether  farmers  in  the  middle  States  could  afford  to  underdrain,  manure,  and  cultivate 
their  land  fo  that  extent  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  large  crops.  This  has  been  done  in 
individual  cases  with  much  profit,  but  still  the  great  majority  of,  farmers  could  not  see  their  way  clear 
in  expending  so  much  capital,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  show  how  high 
farming  can  be  made  profitable  with  low  prices.  All  this  for  the  present,  however,  is  now  changed. 
Prices  have  increased  to  a  figure  never  before  reached  in  this  country.  Everything  that  the  farmer 
can  raise,  is  in  demand  at  rates  which  are  highly  remunerative.  This  demand  and  high  prices  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  farmers  to  put  forth- every  energy  to  increase  their  crops.  A  higher  system  of  culture 
will  be  introduced,  and,  when  once  adopted  and  found  profitable,  will  be  continued,  even  though  prices 
should  fall  to  the  old  standard. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  war  is  destined  to  make  great  changes  in  our  agriculture. 
Farming  never  was  so  remunerative  as  at  the  present  time.  Hitherto,  while  the  profits  have  been 
generally  steady  and  sure,  they  have  not  been  large,  and  the  best  talent  of  the  country  found  greater 
attraction  in  other  pursuits. 

As  a  people  we  have  been  distinguished  for  our  material  prosperity.  “  Labor  is  wealth,”  and  this 
has  poured  in  upon  ns  from  every  country  in  Europe.  This  labor,  directed  by  men  of  superior  educa¬ 
tion  and  enterprise,  has  developed  the  vast  resources  of  the  country  to  an  extent  without  a  parallel  in 
history.  We  had  enjoyed  along  period  of  peace.  The  expenses  of  the  government  were  but  little, 
people  were  active,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  enterprising.  No  wonder  we  became  wealthy.  But 
did  our  gains  favor  agricultural  improvement?  We  think  not,  materially.  Being  rich,  with  none  of 
those  social  distinctions  which  in  Europe  are  kept  up  at  such  great  cost,  our  wealth  has  been  expended 
in- luxuries.  The  result  was,  that  those  who  contributed  to  oar  pleasures  and  the  gratification  of  our 
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tastes  were  more  in  demand  and  received  a  higher  compensation  than  those  who  furnished  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  The  war  will,  in  the  end,  make  us  poorer  and  more  economical,  and  the  time  must 
sooner  or  later  arrive  when  we  shall  have  less  to  spend  in  mere  luxuries ;  and  those  who  furnish  the 
necessaries  of  life  will  receive  a  higher  consideration  and  better  compensation.  The  importance  of 
agriculture  will  be  realized,  and  will  attract  the  best  minds  of  the  country,  and  vast  improvements 
rapidly  follow,  succeeded  by  enlarged  production.  This  great  change,  however,  will  not  be  brought 
about  at  once.  It  will  require  time  to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  and  to  materially 
increase  the  productiveness  of  our  farms. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  exportation  of  breadstuffs  to  Europe  will  be 
materially  lessened,  unless  a  European  war  should  greatly  enhance  prices.  It  is,  however,  to  an 
increased  home  consumption  that  we  look  for  those  higher  prices  that  will  give  that  stimulus  to  American 
agriculture  it  has  hitherto  needed.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  export  wheat,  no  matter  to  how  small 
an  extent,  the  price  in  Europe  will  regulate  the  price  in  this  country. 

The  price  obtained  in  England  for  the  295,241  bushels  of  wheat  which  we  exported  in  1859 
determined  the  price  of  our  whole  crop  of  over  178,000,000  of  bushels  raised  that  year.  The  price  of 
the  one  and  three-fourths  bushel  exported  fixed  the  price  of  the  thousand  bushels  consumed  at  home. 
If,  for  a  few  years,  the  price  of  grain  in  this  country  is  determined  not  by  what  it  will  bring  when 
shipped  to  Europe,  but  by  the  price  at  which  Europe  can  furnish  it  to  us  here,  and  if  we  are  compelled 
to  forego  some  of  the  European  luxuries  which  have  of  late  years  absorbed  such  a  large  proportion  of 
our  wealth,  it  will  be  no  great  misfortune  to  us  as  a  people. 

For  the  following  remarks  on  wheat  culture  in  California  we  are  indebted  to  ex-Gfovernor  Downey 
to  whom  we  are  under  great  obligations  for  other  important  statements : 

“  Thus  far  in  our  history  the  wheat  crop  is  next  in  importance  to  our  product  of  the  precious  metals ;  yielding  an  abundant 
supply  for  home  consumption,  and  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  All  of  onr  valleys  north  of  the  Salinas  plains,  in  Monterey 
county,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  great  staple,  yielding  from  30  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  generally 
exempt  from  all  diseases  that  affect  and  annoy  the  farmer  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  States.  Our  virgin  soil  as  yet  requires 
neither  fallowing  nor  manuring,  hut  year  after  year  yields  from  the  same  field  its  heaps  of  golden  grain.  From  tho  bay  of 
Monterey  to  the  head  of  Eussian  river,  an  extent  of  250  miles,  is  one  vast  wheat  field.  Barley  and  oats  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  hut  their  export  demand  is  limited.  The  wild  oats,  which  is  fully  as  luxuriant  as  the  cultivated,  is  one  of  our  most 
important  grasses,  and,  cut  while  the  grain  is  in  its  lactescent  condition,  is  considered  the  best  hay  in  tho  world.  Erom  the  10th 
of  May  until  the  1st  of  November  the  farmer  expects  no  min.  He  therefore  cuts,  threshes,  and  sacks  on  the  same  field,  and 
houses  in  a  sound  and  perfect  condition,  -rendering  it  perfectly  safe  for  the  mill  or  the  longest  voyage.” 


THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  WHEAT. 

High  quality  in  wheat  can  only  be  obtained  where  there  is  sufficient  heat  in  summer  for  its  per¬ 
fect  elaboration.  There  is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of  sunshine.  In  this  respect  the  climate 
of  the  United  States  is  far  better  for  the  production  of  wheat  of  high  quality,  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  best  wheat  years  in  England  are  the  dryest  and  hottest.  The  year  1863,  with  its  great  heat, 
was  the  best  wheat  season  ever  known  in  England.  The  crop  was  never  before  so  large,  or  the  quality 
so  good.  The  heat  of  the  summer  months  approximated  closely  to  that  of  this  country.  With  “  high 
farming  there  is  nothing  which  the  English  wheat-grower  dreads  so  much  as  a  cold,  moist  summer. 
Could  he  be  always  sure  of  an  American  summer  he  could  calculate  on  obtaining  an  average  yield  of 
not  less  than  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  the  highest  quality.  But  should  he  make  his  land  rich  enough 
to  produce  a  heavy  crop  in  a  dry  season,  and  a  cool,  moist  summer  should  ensue,  his  wheat  would  be  all 
laid  and  not  yield  halt  a  crop.  So  far  as  the  summer  climate  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  American 
wheat-grower  has  everything  that  he  can  desire.  Ours  is  the  climate  for  “  high  farming.” 

The  severity  of  the  winters,  and  cold,  late,  wet  springs,  followed  suddenly  by  dry,  hot  summers,  are 
^rawkacks  to  our  American  climate ;  but  their  injurious  effects  can  easily  be  guarded  against. 

that  we  need,  is  good  farming.  The  land  must  be  drained,  well  cultivated,  properly  enriched,-  and 
sown  with  a  variety  that  matures  early,  and  the  result  will  be  all  that  can  be  -desired.  In  moist  lands, 
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especially,  tlie  roots  of  grain  which  are  not  well  protected  by  a  healthy  growth  in  aulumn  are  very  sure, 
by  the  upheaving  of  the  ground,  to  be  broken  and  exposed  to  a  killing  cold  in  winter.  This  is  inevitable 
in  long-cultivated  and  moist  lands.  In  new  soils,  rendered  light  and  porous  by  the  remains  of  vegetable 
matter,  late  sowing  often  results  differently.  Underdraining  will  lengthen  the  season  at  least  two  weeks 
in  autumn  and  spring.  The  land  will  be  drier  and  warmer  in  spring  and  fall,  and  cooler  and  more  moist 
during  the  summer  months.  The  wheat,  on  thoroughly  underdrained,  well-cultivated,  and  enriched 
land,  will  make  a  strong,  healthy  growth  in  autumn,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  protect  itself  against  the 
rigors  of  our  severest  winters ;  while  it  will  come  forward  rapidly  during  the  cool  spring  months,  and 
by  the  time  that  dry,  hot  weather  sets  in  the  plants  will  be  so  far  advanced,  and  so  full  of  sap,  that  all 
that  is  needed  is  for  the  crop  to  mature.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  need  sufficient  sunshine  to  elaborate 
the  juices  of  the  plant  and  give  us  heat  of  high  quality;  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  American  climate 
is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  Grreat  Britain.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  have  not  sun  enough  to  mature 
the  heaviest  crops  when  the  soil  and  culture  are  adapted  to  the  wheat  plant. 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  American  farmer  is  highly  favored  in  regard  to  climate,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  average  quality  of  our  wheat  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  midge  lias  driven  out  of  cultivation  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  white 
wheat,  and  their  place  has  been  occupied  by  the  red  Mediterranean  wheat,  which,  though  earlier,  is  of 
inferior  quality.  The  means  which  we  have  recommended  to  avoid  the  midge,  would  enable  us  to  grow 
better  varieties,  as  well  as  to  improve  their  quality. 

In  the  western  States  the  quality  of  the  wheat  has  greatly  improved ;  but  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
what  it  should  be.  More  care  in  cleaning  the  seed,  better  cultivation,  and  less  slovenly  harvesting, 
threshing,  and  cleaning,  would  add  greatly  to  the  quality  of  the  western  wheat  crop,  as  well  as  to  the 
profits  of  the  grower.  The  census  returns  do  not  show,  separately,  the  amount  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat.  In  many  sections  of  the  west,  spring  wheat  is  now  much  more  extensively  grown  than  winter 
wheat,  and  the  quality  is,  of  course,  inferior  to  the  best  samples  of  the  latter.  Much  can  be  done,  and 
is  doing,  to  improve  the  quality  of  our'  spring  wheat,  but  the  same  efforts  would  give  us  winter  wheat 
of  much  greater  excellence.  "With  a  better  system  of  cultivation  at  the  west,  winter  wheat  will  take 
the  place  of  the  spring  variety. 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest,  that  if  any  persons  should  he 
disposed,  from  what  we  have  written  respecting  the  consumption  of  wheat,  to  draw  parallels  with  the 
individual  consumption  in  other  countries,  they  should  not  overlook  the  extensive  use  made  of  maize 
(Indian  corn)  by  some  portions  of  our  people  with  whom  wheat  is  a  secondary  consideration  as  an 
article  of  diet. 
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INDIAN  CORN. 

Bushels  of  Indian  corn  produced  in  1860. 


STATES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . . . 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio . 

Oregon . . 


BUSHELS. 

STATES. 

33,  226,  282 

Pennsylvania . 

17,  823,  588 

Rhode  Island . 

510,  708 

South  Carolina . 

2,  059,  835 

3  892,337 

2,  834,  391 

30,  776,  293 

115, 174,  777 

71,  588,  919 

42,  410,  6S6 

Total  States . 

fi,  1/50,  727 

64,  043,  633 

16,  853,  745 

TERRITORIES. 

1,  546,  071 

13,  444,  922 

District  of  Columbia . , . 

2,157,  063 

Dakotah . . . . 

12,  444,  676 

Nebraska . . . 

2,  941,  952 

Nevada. . . . .  . 

29,  057,682 

New  Mexico . 

72,  802, 157 

Utah . . . . 

1,  414,  628 

Washington _ _ _ 

9,  723,  336 

20,  061,  049 

Total  Territories . . 

30,  078,  564 

73,  543, 190 

Aggregate . 

76, 1 22 

BUSHELS. 


28,  196,  821 
461,  497 
16,  065,  606 
52,  0S9,  926 
16,  500,  702 
1,  525,  411 
38,  319,  999 
7,  517,  300 


836,  404,  593 


80,  840 
20,  269 
1,  482,  OSO 
460 
709,  304 
90,  482 
4,  712 


2,  3S8,  147 


838,  792,  740 


The  production  of  Indian  com  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  according  to  the  census  of 
I860,  was  838,792,740  bushels.  It  is  difficult  to  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  these  figures,  which  we 
can  only  appreciate  by  contemplating  them  in  connexion  with  the  aggregate  production  of  our  other 
great  staples.  With  this  object,  we  here  introduce  a  table  showing  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas  and  beans,  in  1850  and  in  1860,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  Indian 
corn. 


TVkeat:  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas  and  beans,  raised  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Indian  corn. 


1850.  1860. 

Wheat . . .  100,  485,  944  bushels.  173, 1 04,  924  bushels. 

Rye .  14,188,813  “  21,101,380 

Oats .  146, 5S4,179  “.  172,643,185 

Barley.... . . . . .  5,167,015  «  15,825,898 

Buckwheat . 8,956,912  “  17,571,818  « 

Peas  and  beans .  9,219,901  “  15,061,995  « 


Total .  284,602,764  “  415,309,200 


Indian  corn .  692,071,104  “  838,792,740 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  we  raise  nearly  five  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  one  of  wheat, 
and  more  than  double  the  aggregate  production  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  beans. 
Such  was  also  the  case  in  1850.  It  will  be. seen,  however,  that  less  wheat  was  raised  in  1850  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  Indian  corn  than  in  1860.  In  other  words,  vastly  as  the  production  of  Indian  coin  has 
increased  in  ten  years,  the  production  of  wheat  has  increased  in  still  greater  proportion. 

We  produce  more  bushels  of  oats  than  of  wheat,  but  in  proportion  to  Indian  corn  the  increase  is 
not  as  great  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

The  production  of  no  other  grain  has  increased  so  much  in  the  last  ten  years  as  barley.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  produce  three  times  as  much  in  1860  as  in  1850,  while  the  production  of  Indian  corn 
has  not  quite  doubled. 

Buckwheat,  peas,  and  beans  have  also  greatly  increased,  but  only  a  fraction  more  than  Indian  corn. 

The  principal  corn-growing  States  are:  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Iowa,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Indian  corn  in  these  States  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840 

Production  of  Indian  corn  in  the  principal  corn-growing  States  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840. 


States. 

I860. 

1850. 

1840. 

Illinois . 

115,174,777 

57,646,984 

22,034,211 

Missouri . 

72,892, 157 

36,214,537 

17, 332, 524 

Ohio . 

73,543,190 

59,078,695 

33,668,144 

Indiana . 

71,588,919 

52,964,363 

28, 155, 887 

Kentucky . 

04,043,633 

58,672,591 

39,847,130 

Teunosseo . 

52,089,926 

52,276,223 

44, 986, 188 

Iowa . 

42,410,686 

8, 656,799 

1,406,241 

Virginia . 

38,319,999 

35,254,319 

34,577,591 

Alabama . 

33,226,282 

28,754,048 

20,947,004 

Georgia . 

30,776,293 

30,080,099 

20,905,122 

North  Carolina . 

30,078,564 

27,941,051 

23,893,763 

Mississippi . .' _ 1 . . 

29,057,682 

22, 446, 552 

13,161,237 

Pennsylvania . 

28,196,821 

19,835,214 

14,240,022 

Now  York . 

20,061,049 

17,858,400 

10,972,286 

Tennessee  Was  the  greatest  corn-producing  State  in  1840,  Ohio  in  1850,  and  Illinois  in  1860. 

Kentucky  was  the  second  greatest  corn-producing  State  in  1840,  and  also  in  1850,  while  she 
yielded  the  honor  to  Ohio  in  1860. 

Virginia  stood  third  as  a  corn-producing  State  in  1840,  Illinois  in  1850,  and  Missouri  in  1860. 

Ohio  stood  fourth  in  1840,  Indiana  in  1850,  and  again  in  I860. 

Indiana  stood  fifth  in  1840,  Tennessee  in  1850,  and  Kentucky  in  1860. 

North  Carolina  stood  sixth  in  1840,  Virginia  in  1850,  and  Tennessee  in  1860. 

Illinois  produces  nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the  com  raised  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

The  six  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  produced,  in  1860, 
449,332,502  bushels  of  Indian  com,  or  more  than  half  the  entire  production  of  the  United  States  and 
Territories. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  Iowa  has  increased  her  production  of  Indian  corn 
during  the  last  twenty  and  ten  years,  more  than  any  other  of  the  great  corn-growing  States.  In 
twenty  years  she  has  increased  from  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  bushels  to  more  than  forty-one 
million  bushels.  This  young  State  produces  nearly  half  as  much  com  as  all  New  England  and  the 
middle  States. 

■  The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Indian  corn  in  the  New  England  States,  together 
with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  years  1860,  1850,  and  1840  : 
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Indian  com  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840,  together  with  the  population. 


BUSHELS  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

POPULATION. 

I860. 

1850. 

1840. 

I860. 

1850. 

1840. 

8,059,835 

1, 546, 071 

1,935,043 

1,750,056 

2, 345, 490 

1,600,441 

950,628 

460, 147 

370, 792 

309,  978 
516,793 

Maine . - . . . 

028,279 

683, 169 

Massachusetts  . . . . . . . 

2, 157, 063 

1,809,192 

1,162,572 

450,498 

1,231,066 

994, 514 

737’,  699, 
284,  574 

Now  Hampshire . . . 

1,414,628 

461,497 

1,573,670 

32oj  073 

317 j 976 

Rhode  Island . „ . 

539,201  1 

174, 620 

147,545 

108, 830 

Vermont . . . 

1, 525,411 

2,032, 396 

1,  119,078 

315, 098 

314,120 

291,  948 

Total . . . „  _ . 

9,164,506 

10,175,856 

6,992,909 

3,135,283 

2,728, 116 

3,234,822 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  la3t  ton  years  the  production  of  Indian  corn  has  decreased  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  This  is  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the 
fact  that  the  year  1859,  to  which  the  census  of  crops  applies,  was  unusually  dry,  and  the  crops  in  New 
England  suffered  considerably.  It  must  he  confessed,  however,  that  the  figures,  making  all  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  drought,  do  not  place  the  agriculture  of  New  England  in  a  favorable  light. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Indian  corn  in  the  middle  States,  together  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  years  1860,  1850,  and  1840. 


BUSHELS  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

POPULATION. 

I860. 

1850. 

1840. 

18G0. 

1850. 

1840. 

Now  York . . . . 

20,061,049 

17,858,400 

10,972,286 

3,880,735 

3, 097, 394 

2, 428,  951 

Pennsylvania . 

28, 19G,  821 

19,835,214 

14,240,022 

2, 906, 115 

2,311,786 

1,724,033 

Now  Jersey . . 

9,723,336 

8,759,704 

4,361,975 

672, 035 

489, 555 

373,  306 

Delaware . - . . . 

3,892,337 

3,145,542 

2,099,359 

112,216 

91,532 

78, 085 

Maryland . 

13,444,922 

10,749,858 

8,233,086 

687, 049 

583, 034 

470, 019 

District  of  Columbia . 

80,840 

65,230 

39,485 

75, 080 

51,087 

43, 7.12 

Total . 

75, 399, 306 

61,413,948 

39,916,213 

8,333,230 

6, 624, 988 

5,118,070 

The  production  of  corn  in  the  middle  States  increased  over  twenty  millions  of  bushels  from  1840 
to  1850,  and  nearly  fourteen  millions  from  1850  to  1860.  When  we  consider  that  the  production  of 
wheat  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  middle  States  has  fallen  off  very  materially,  this  increase  in 
Indian  corn  is  not  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Indian  corn  in  the  southern  States,  together  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  years  1860,  1850,  and  1840: 


States. 

BUSHELS  OP  INDIAN  CORN. 

POPULATION. 

1860. 

1850. 

1840. 

1860. 

1850. 

1840. 

Virginia . . . 

38, 319, 999 

35,254, 319 

34,577,591 

1,596,318 

1,421,661 

1, 239, 797 

North  Carolina . . 

30, 078, 564 

27,941,061 

23,893,763 

992, 622 

869,039 

753, 410 

South  Carolina . 

15,065,606 

16,271,454 

14,722,805 

■703, 708 

668,507 

594,  398 

Georgia . 

30,776,293 

30, 080, 099 

20, 905, 122 

1,057,286 

906, 185 

691,392 

Alabama . 

33,226,282 

28,754,048 

20,947, 004 

964, 201 

771, 623 

590, 756 

Louisiana . - . . — . ... 

16,853,745 

10,266,373 

5,952,912 

708,002 

517, 762 

352, 411 

T  nxp.3 .  „  ,  „  _  „ .  r  „ _ _ _ 

16, 500, 702 

6, 028, 876 

604, 218 

212, 592 

Mississippi . 

29,057,682 

22,44G,  552 

13,161,237 

791,  305 

606,526 

375, 651 

Arkansas . 

17,823,588 

8,893,939 

4,846,632 

435,450  • 

209,897 

97, 574 

Tennessee . 

52,089,926 

52,276,223 

44, 986, 188 

1, 109, 801 

1,002,717 

829, 210 

Florida . 

2, 834, 391 

1,996,809 

898, 974 

140,425 

87,445 

54,  477 

Total . . 

232,626,778 

238,209,743 

184,892,228 

9, 103, 333 

7,273,954 

5,579,085 
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Both  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  produced  less  corn  in  18G0  than  in  1850;  while  Georgia, 
though  showing  a  slight  increase,  remains  almost  stationary.  Texas,  which  was  un reported  in  1840, 
gave  six  million  bushels  in  1850,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  million  in  1860.  Arkansas  nearly  doubled  her 
production  of  Indian  corn  from  1840  to  1850,  and  again  from  1850  to  1860.  Louisiana  also  shows  a 
rapid  increase — nearly  six  million  bushels.  The  total  increase  in  the  southern  States  from  1840  to 
1850  is  a  little  over  fifty-three  million  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  from  1850  to  1860  less  than  forty- 
two  and  a  half  million  bushels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Indian  corn  in  the  western  States,  together  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  years  1860,  1850,  and  1840: 


Stales. 

BUSHELS  OF  INDIAN  COHN. 

POPULATION. 

1800. 

1850. 

1840. 

I860. 

1850. 

1840. 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Michigan . 

Illinois . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesobi.. . . 

7.1,  M3, 100 
71,088,010 
12, 444, 07(3 
115, 174,777 

7, 517,  300 

2, 041, 052 
42,410,(580 
72,802,157 
04, 043, 033 
0,150,727 
1,482, 080 

50, 078, 005 
52, 004, 303 
5,041,420 
57, 040, 084 
1,088,079 
10,725 

8, 050, 700 
30, 214, 537 
58, 072, 501 

33, 0(50, 144 
28, 155, 887 
2,277,030 
22,034,211 
370, 350 

2, 330,511 

1, 350, 428 
740, 113 
1,711,051 
775,881 
172,123 
074, 013 
1,182,012 

1, 155, 084 
107,2110 
28,841 

1,080,  320 
088,410 
307, 054 
851,470 
305,  301 
(i,  077 
102, 214 
082, 044 
082,405 

1,519,407 
085,  806 
212,207 
470,  183 
30, 945 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

Kentucky . 

Kansas . 

1,400,241 

17, 332, 524 
30, 847, 120 

43,  112 
383, 702 
779,  828 

Nnlmisfcn _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

Total . 

470, 100, 007 

280, 881 , 003 

145,700,525 

10,247,003 

0, 380,  000 

4,131,370 

The  above  table  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  shows  at  a  glance  the  unparalleled  rapidity  with 
which  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  western  States  are  being  developed. 

Kansas  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  any  other  State,  having  neither  crops  nor  population  in 
1850.  The  production  of  Indian  corn  has  grown  up  to  over  live  and  a  half  million  bushels  in  1860. 

Minnesota  presents  also  another  instance  of  rapid  increase  In  1850  her  return  of  Indian  corn  was 
only  16,725  bushels.  While  in  1860  her  product  is  given  at  nearly  three  million  bushels,  or  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  times  as  much  as  in  1850. 

Nebraska,  which  was  unreported  in  1850,  produced  nearly  1J  million  bushels  of  Indian  corn  in 
1860,  as  before  stated. 

Iowa  makes  exhibit  of  remarkable  increase  in  the  production  of  Indian  corn.  From  less  than  one 
and  a  half  million  bushels  in  1840,  she  has  increased  to  over  forty-two  million  bushels  in  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Indian  corn  in  the  Pacilic  States,  together  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  years  1860,  1850,  and  1840  : 


Slates  and  Territories. 

BUSHELS  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

POPULATION. 

1800. 

1850. 

1840. 

1800. 

1850. 

1840. 

510,708 
70, 122 
700, 304 
4,712 
90,482 

12, 236 

2, 918 
305,411 

305,439 
52, 405 
83, 009 
11,108 
40,273 

92, 597 
13, 294 
01,547 

Oregon . 

New  Mexico . .  . 

Washington . . 

U  tali . . . 

9,890 

11,380 

Total . . . 

1,39.1,328 

390, 404 

552, 354 

178,818 

i 
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In  the  production  of  Indian  corn,  as  in  all  other  evidences  of  material  prosperity,  California  pre¬ 
sents  a  conspicuous  instance  of  rapid  increase.  From  12,236  bushels  in  1850,  she  produces  510,708 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  in  1860,  or  over  forty  times  as  much  as  in  1850.  This  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  increase  in  Minnesota — only,  in  fact,  one-fourth  as  great ;  but  it  shows,  nevertheless,  that 
the  golden  State  is  rapidly  developing  her  agricultural  resources. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Indian  corn  in  the  New  England,  middle,  western, 
southern,  and  Pacific  States  in  the  years  1860, 1850,  and  1840,  together  with  the  number  of  inhabitants : 


States. 

BUSHELS  OP  INDIAN  COEN. 

POPULATION. 

18G0. 

1850. 

1840. 

I860. 

1350. 

1840. 

Western . 

Southern . 

Middle . 

Now  England . 

470, 190, 097 
283, 620, 778 
75,399,309 
9,164,505 

1, 391, 328 

280,881,093 
238,209,743 
61,413,948 
10, 175,856 
390,464 

145,700,525 

184,892,228 

39,916,913 

6,992,909 

10,247,  GG3 

9, 103, 333 
8,333,230 
3,135,283 
552, 254 

0,  386,  000 

7, 273, 954 
6,624,088 

2, 728,116 
178,818 

4, 131 , 370 
5,579,085 
5,118, 076 
2,234,822 

Total . . 

833,772,017 

592,071,104 

317,531,875 

31,443,322 

23,191,876 

17, 009,453 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  Indian  corn  produced  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  to  each  inhabitant,  in  the  years  1860,  1850,  and  1840 : 


i860. 

1850 

1840. 

New  England  States . 

.  2.90 

3.70 

3.02 

Middle  States . 

.  9.04 

9.11 

7.79 

Southern  States . 

.  30.S3 

32.7G 

33.13 

Pacific  States . 

2.18 

Western  StateB . . 

.  45.27 

44.14 

36.33 

The  United  States  and  Territories . 

.  26.12 

26.04 

22,11 

In  the  New  England  States  the  production  of  corn  increased  over  three  million  bushels  from  1840 
to  1850,  but  decreased  over  a  million  bushels  from  1850  to  1860.  In  proportion  to  population  there 
was  also  a  slight  increase  from  1840  to  1850 ;  but  a  decrease  of  nearly  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant 
from  1850  to  1860.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  States,  the  New  England  States,  in  proportion 
to  population,  produce  far  less  Indian  corn  than  any  other  section  in  1860 — less  than  three  bushels  to 
each  inhabitant. 

The  middle  States  have  nearly  doubled  their  production  of  Indian  corn  since  1840.  From  1840 
to  1850  the  increase  was  from  nearly  forty  millions  to  over  sixty-one  millions  of  bushels  ;  and  in  1860 
to  over  sixty-five  millions  of  bushels. 

In  proportion  to  population,  the  middle  States  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  production  of  Indian 
corn  since  the  census  of  1850,  but  a  decided  increase  from  1840  to  1850.  These  States  now  produce 
about  nine  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  each  inhabitant,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  New 
England  States. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  planted  to  Indian  corn 
>ut  it  is  haidly  probable  that  they  have  increased  more  than  the  increase  in  the  production  of  this 
gram.  The  increase  in  the  population  is  due  mainly  to  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  villages  rather 
than  to  an  increase  m  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  table,  liow- 
evei,  is  interesting  in  reference  to  our  ability  to  sustain  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 

ndian  corn  is  probably  the  best  crop  for  such  an  object.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  farmer  we 
aie  apt  to  judge  of  the  character  of  his  farming  from  the  appearance  and  product  of  his  corn  crop ;  and 
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what  is  true  of  an  individual  is  no  less  true  of  a  nation.  If  the  average  yield  of  Indian  corn  is  increas¬ 
ing,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  our  general  system  of  agriculture  is  improving.  For  this  reason 
the  tables  here  presented  are  pre-eminently  worthy  of  study. 

In  the  New  England  States,  as  we  have  shown,  the  aggregate  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  1860  was 
less  than  in  1850. 

In  the  middle  States  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  from  1840  to  1850,  and  from  1850  to  1860; 
but  from  1850  to  1860  this  increase  in  the  corn  crop  has  barely  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation. 

In  the  southern  States  there  has  also  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  Indian  corn  pro¬ 
duced  in  1840,  1850,  and  1860.  The  increase  in  1850,  as  compared  with  1840,  was  about  filly-three 
million  bushels ;  and  from  1850  to  1860  a  little  less  than  forty-two  and  a  half  millions. 

The  increase  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  southern  States,  however,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  population.  There  were  produced  in  1840  a  little  over  thirty-three  bushels  to  an  inhabitant;  in 
1850,  thirty-two  and  three-fourths  bushels,  and  in  1.860  less  than  thirty-one  bushels  to  each  person. 

The  southern  States,  it  will  be  seen,  produce,  in  proportion  to  population,  ten  times  us  much  corn 
as  the  New  England  States,  and  over  three  times  as  much  as  the  middle  States. 

In  the  western  States  the  aggregate  production  of  Indian  corn  was,  in  round  numbers,  145,000,000 
bushels  in  1840,  280,000,000  bushels  in  1850,  and  470,000,000  bushels  in  I860;  while  the  popula¬ 
tion,  in  round  numbers,  was  4,000,000  in  1840,  6,000,000  in  1850,  and  10,000,000  in  1860. 

The  western  States  are  the  only  section  of  the  country  (except  the  Pacific  States)  in  which  the 
production  of  Indian  corn  has  steadily  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  population.  In  1840 
the  western  States  produced  35  bushels  to  each  inhabitant;  44  bushels  in  1850,  and  45  bushels  to 
each  person  in  1860. 

This  result  is  owing,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation,  and  still  more 
to  the  improved  processes  of  culture  which  have  followed  the  introduction  of  improved  implements  and 
machines.  In  no  other  section  have  farmers  manifested  a  greater  promptitude  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  labors  of  the  inventor  and  mechanic,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  above  table.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  there  a  finer  field  for  the  introduction  of  mechanical  appliances  for  the  culture  of  the  soil 
than  on  the  rich  prairies  of  the  western  States.  It  was  here  that  the  reaper  first  found  its  way  into 
general  use ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  reaper  is  equally  true  of  nearly  all  other  agricultural  machinery. 
The  steam-plough,  introduced  the  present  year  from  England,  will  here,  if  anywhere,  be  speedily  em¬ 
ployed  to  pulverize  the  soil  and  prepare  it  for  a  crop. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  Indian  corn  to  each  inhabitant,  was  22  bushels 
in  1840,  26  bushels  in  1850,  and  a  little  over  26  bushels  in  1860.  The  census  of  1850  showed  an 
increase  of  four  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  while  the  last  census  shows  that  the  production  of  Indian 
corn,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 

Illinois  not  only  produces  the  largest  aggregate  amount  of  Indian  corn,  but  also  produces  more  in 
proportion  to  population  than  any  other  State.  She  produced  67  bushels  of  corn  to  each  inhabitant  in 
1850,  and  also  in  1860,  and  47  bushels  in  1840. 

Iowa  comes  next.  She  produced  32  bushels  of  corn  to  each  inhabitant  in  1840,  45  bushels  in 
1850,  and  60  bushels  in  1860. 

The  next  highest  is  Kansas.  She  produced  52  bushels  of  corn  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860. 

Indiana  succeeds,  with  41  bushels  to  each  inhabitant  in  1840,  50  bushels  in  1850,  and  51  bushels 
in  1860. 

Tennessee  stands  next.  She  produced  42  bushels  of  corn  to  each  person  in  1860.  This,  however, 
is  far  less  than  she  produced  in  1850  and  in  1840.  In  1850  she  produced  52  bushels  of  corn  to  each 
person,  and  in  1840,  54  bushels. 
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CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject.  Throughout  the  great  western  States,  the  price  of  Indian  corn 
has  usually,  till  within  a 'year  past,  been  so  low  that  little  money  or  labor  could  be  expended  profitably 
in  manuring  or  cultivating  the  corn  crop.  There  are  millions  of  acres  that  seem  as  though  they  were 
formed  to  produce  this  magnificent  American  cereal  at  the  least  cost  of  time  and  labor.  A  loose,  moist, 
but  not  wet,  fertile  soil,  with  abundance  of  sunshine,  is  what  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  large  crops  of 
Indian  corn.  The  ricli  bottom  lands  of  the  west  and  southwest  are  the  finest  lands  in  the  world  for 
this  grain.  There  are  instances  where  it  has  been  grown  annually  on  sucli  lands  for  over  fifty  years 
without  any  sensible  diminution  in  the  yield  either  of  grain  or  stalks. 

The  ease  with  which  Indian  corn  can  be  grown,  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  there  have  been  so 
few  investigations  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  important  plant.  We  know  something  of  the 
best  fertilizers  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  and  grass,  but  how  few  have  made  investigations 
respecting  the  special  demands  of  Indian  corn.  To  increase  a  crop  of  wheat  from  15  to  25  bushels 
per  acre,  we  know  with  considerable  certainty  the  quantity  of  certain  constituents  of  manure  that  will 
be  needed;  but  who  can  say  the  same  in  regard  to  Indian  corn!  If  a  soil  without  manure  yields  30 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre,  who  can  tell  how  much  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  other 
elements  of  plant  food,  are  required  to  enable  it  to  produce  60  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  hope  of  ascertaining  something  in  regard  to  this  subject,  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  offer  a  standing  prize  for  experiments  on  this  culture.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  fanners  of  the  whole  country,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  the  rules  laid  down  for  conducting 
these  experiments,  and  wc  cannot  but  hope  that  farmers  in  other  States  will  make  similar  experiments, 
go  that  before  another  census  is  taken,  we  shall  not  have  to  confess  our  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
peculiar  manorial  requirements  of  the  most  important  crop  of  American  agriculture. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  experiments  suggested  :  The  executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  deeming  it,  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  manure  best  adapted  to 
Indian  corn,  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of  this  country,  propose  to  award  premiums  for  the  best 
conducted  and  most  satisfactory  experiments  with  the  manures  hereinafter  named. 

It  is  desired  that  the  field  upon  which  the  experiment  is  made,  should  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  if  it  has  not  been  manured,  and  has  been  impoverished  by  continued  culti¬ 
vation  of  cereal  crops,  it  will  be  the  most  acceptable.  It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  tlie  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  soda,  lime,  &c.,  required  in  the  soil  for  the  proper  growth  of 
Indian  corn. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  the  field  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  all  parts  of  the  field  to  be 
as  much  alike  as  possible.  One-fourth  of  an  acre  for  each  plot,  and  two  of  these  to  be  without  manure 
of  any  kind.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  as  small  a  quantity  of  land  as  will  secure  reliable  results,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  field  experiments  should  be  satisfactory. 

Plate  or  money  premium  $75. 

No.  1.  The  following  preparations  to  be  tried,  each  of  the  numbers  representing  one-fourth  of  an  acre: 

3.  Without  manure. 

2.  4  tons  of  well-decomposed  barn  yard  manure. 

3.  4  tons  of  green  manure  from  barn  yard. 

4.  100  pounds  sulphate  of  lime. 

5.  100  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

6.  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

7.  75  pounds  of  pearl-ash. 

8.  50  pounds  of  soda-ash. 

9.  25  pounds  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

10.  50  pounds  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
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11.  75  pounds  of  pearlasli,  50  pounds  of  soda-ash,  25  pounds  of  sulphate  of  lime, and  25  pounds  of  sulphate 

of  magnesia. 

12.  As  No.  11,  with  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

13.  As  No.  11,  with  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

14.  As  No.  11,  with  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

15.  As  No.  11,  with  50  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

16.  50  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

17.  CO  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

18.  4  tons  of  barn  yard  manure,  50  pounds  each  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphate  of  lime,  pearl- 

ash,  soda-ash,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

19.  Without  manure. 

If  potash,  soda-ash,  and  magnesia  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  may  be 
substituted  for  them. 

The  superphosphate  of  lime  should  be  made  from  calcined  bones,  and  should  be  placed  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seed.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  applied  in  the  hill,  with  a  little  soil  intervening 
between  it  and  the  seed.  The  pearlasli  or  soda-ash  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  superphosphate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  before  sowing.  The  other  substances  can  be  applied  as  convenience  or  custom  dictates. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  from  calcined  bones,  ground  quite  fine  before  admixture  with  acid,  may  be 
made  as  follows :  Grind  the  calcined  bones  very  fine ;  then  to  100  pounds  of  bone-dust  add  75  pounds 
of  water,  and  mix  thoroughly;  then  add  100  pounds  of  “  brown  or  chamber”  sulphuric  acid  and  mix 
completely,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  quantity  required  is  made.  (Such  a  superphosphate  can 
be  sown  with  the  smallest  seeds  without  fear  of  injuring  the  germinating  principle.) 

Hitherto  the  only  experiment  that  has  been  made  in  reference  to  this  prize  was  conducted  by 
Joseph  Harris,  near  Rochester,  New  York.  The  society  awarded  him  the  prize,  although  the  precise 
conditions  of  the  experiments  were  not  adhered  to.  As  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  experiments  of 
the  kind  ever  made  in  this  country,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  embodying  them  in  this  report. 

The  soil  on  which  the  experiments  were  made  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  It  has  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  had  never  been  manured.  It  had 
been  somewhat  impoverished  by  the  growth  of  cereal  crops,  and  it  was  thought  that  for  this  reason,  and 
on  account  of  its  light  texture  and  active  character,  which  would  cause  the  manures  to  act  immediately, 
it  was  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  of  different  manurial  substances  on  the  corn 
crop.  The  land  was  a  clover  sod,  two  years  old,  pastured  the  previous  summer.  It  was  ploughed 
early  in  the  spring  and  harrowed  till  in  excellent  condition.  The  corn  was  planted  May  23,  in  hills 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart  each  way.  Each  experiment  was  made  on  the  one-tcntli  of  an  acre, 
and  consisted  of  four  rows,  with  one  row  between  each  plot,  without  any  manure.  The  manures 
were  applied  in  the  hill  immediately  before  the  seed  was  planted.  With  the  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  with  plaster,  (gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,)  the  seed  was  placed  directly  on  top  of  the  manure. 
The  ashes  were  dropped  in  the  hill  and  covered  with  soil,  upon  which  the  seed  was  planted,  that  it 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ashes.  Guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  On  the  plots  where  ashes  and  guano  or  ashes  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  both  used,  the 
ashes  were  first  put  in  the  hill  and  covered  with  soil,  and  the  guano  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  placed 
above,  and  also  covered  with  soil  before  the  seed  was  planted.  The  ashes  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
were  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  well  known  that  unleached  ashes,  mixed  either  with  guano,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  mutually  decompose  each  other,  setting  free'the  ammonia  of  the 
guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  converting  the  soluble  phosphate  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
into  the  insoluble  form  in  which  it  existed  before  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  All,  the  plots  were 
planted  on  the  same  day,  and  the  manures  weighed  and  applied  under  Mr.  Harris’s  immediate  suner- 
vision.  Everything  was  done  that  seemed  necessary  to  secure  accuracy. 


Number  of  the  plots. 
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The  following  table  gives'  the  results  of  tlie  experiments  : 

Table  showing  the  results  of  experiments  on  Indian  corn  near  Rochester,  New  York. 


Descriptions  of  manure  and  quantities  applied  per  n 


100  pounds  plaster,  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime . . 

400  pounds  unleaded  wood-ashes  and  100  pounds  plaster,  (mixed)  . . — 

100  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia . 

300  pounds  superphosphate  of  lime . - . 

150  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  300  pounds  superphosphate)  of  limo,  (mixed). .. 

400  pounds  uulouched  wood-ashes,  (uncertain) . 

150  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  400  pounds  uni  cached  wood-ashes,  (sown  sepa¬ 
rately)  . 

300  pounds  superphosplmto  of  limo,  150  pounds  sulphato  of  ammonia,  and  400  pounds 

unlcoehod  wood-ashos . 

400  pounds  unleached  wood-nshos . 

100  pounds  plaster,  400  pounds  unleached  wood-ashos,  300  pounds  supcrpliosphato 

of  lime,  and  200  pounds  Peruviau  guano . 

75  pounds  sulphato  of  ammonia . 

200  pounds  Peruvian  guano . 

400  pounds  unleached  wood-nshes,  ICO  pounds  plaster,  and  500 pounds  Pontvian  gunuo. 
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manure  of  superior  quality,  made  from  calcined  bones  ;  it  cost  about  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 
The  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  a  good  commercial  article  obtained  from  London  at  a  cost  of  about 
seven  cents  per  pound.  The  ashes  were  made  from  beech  and  hard  maple  ( acer  saccharinum)  wood, 
and  were  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve  before  being  weighed.  The  guano  was  the  best  Peruvian,  costing 
about  three  cents  per  pound.  It  was  crushed  and  sifted  before  using.  In  sowing  the  ashes  on  plot  7 
an  error  occurred  in  their  application,  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  result,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  repeat  the  experiment  on  pilot  10. 

On  plot  5,  with  800  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre,  the  plants  came  up  first,  and 
exhibited  a  healthy,  dark-green  appearance,  which  they  retained  for  some  time.  This  result  was  not 
anticipated,  though  it  is  well  known  that  superphosphate  of  lime  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
germination  of  turnip-seed,  and  the  early  growth  of  the  plants  to  an  astonishing  degree ;  yet,  as  it  has 
no  such  effect  on  wheat,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  would  not  produce  this  effect  on  Indian  corn,  which 
in  chemical  composition  is  very  similar  to  wheat.  Tlie  result  shows  how  uncertain  are  all  specula¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  manurial  requirements  of  plants.  This  immediate  effect  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  on  corn  was  so  marked  that  the  men  (who  were  at  the  time  of  planting  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
skeptical  in  regard  to  the  value  of  such  small  doses  of  manure)  declared  that  “  superphosphate  beats 
all  creation  for  corn.”  The  difference  in  favor  of  superphosphate  at  the  time  of  lioeing,  was  very  per¬ 
ceptible  even  at  some  distance. 

Although  every  precaution  deemed  necessary  was  taken  to  prevent  the  manures  from  mixing  in 
the  hill,  or  from  injuring  the  seed,  yet  it  was  found  that  those  plots  dressed  with  ashes  and  guano,  or 
with  ashes  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  were  injured  to  some  extent.  Shortly  after  the  corn  was  planted 
heavy  rain  set  in  and  washed  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano  down  into  the  ashes,  and  mutual 
decomposition  took  place,  with  more  or  less  loss  of  ammonia.  In  addition  to  this  loss  of  ammonia 
these  manures  came  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of  an  excrescence  so  hard  that  the 
plants  could  with  difficulty  penetrate  through  it.  This  is  a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
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instituting  future  experiments.  It  would  have  been  better,  undoubtedly,  to  have  sown  these  manures 
broadcast,  except  for  the  difficulty  of  sowing  them  evenly  by  hand  on  so  narrow  a  plot  without  risk  of 
having  some  part  of  the  manures  blown  upon  the  adjoining  plots. 

It  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  table,  that,  although  the  superphosphate  of  lime  had  a  good 
effect  during  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plants,  yet  the  increase  of  product  did  not  come  up 
to  these  early  indications.  On  plot  5,  with  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre,  the  yield 
is  precisely  the  same  as  on  plot  2,  with  100  pounds  of  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime )  per  acre.  Now, 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  composed,  necessarily,  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  and  plaster,  or  sulphate 
of  lime  formed  from  a  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  superphos¬ 
phate  with  the  lime  of  the  bones.  In  the  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime  sown  on  plot  5  there 
would  be  about  100  pounds  of  plaster,  and  as  the  effect  of  this  dressing  is  no  greater  than  was 
obtained  from  the  100  pounds  plaster  sown  on  plot  2,  it  follows  that  the  good  effect  of  the  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime  was  due  to  the  plaster  which  it  contained. 

Again,  on  plot  4,  with  150  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre,  we  have  ninety  bushels  of 
ears  of  sound  corn,  and  fifteen  bushels  of  ears  of  soft  corn  (“  nubbins  ”)  per  acre,  or  a  total  increase 
over  the  plot  without  manure,  of  thirty-eight  bushels.  Now,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  no 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  fact  tha'  such  a  manure  gives  a  considerable  increase  of  crop  confirms  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  from  a  comparison  of  the  results  on  plots  2  and  5,  that  the  increase  from  the 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  not  due  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  it  contains,  unless  we  are  to  conclude 
that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  rendered  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soil  more  readily  soluble,  and 
thus  furnished  an  increased  quantity  in  an  available  form  for  assimilation  by  the  plants — a  conclusion 
which  the  results  with  superphosphate  alone,  on  plot  5,  and  with  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  combined,  on  plot  6,  do  not  sustain. 

On  plot  12  half  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  used  as  on  plot  4,  and  the  increase  is  a 
little  more  than  half  what  it  is'  where  double  the  quantity  was  used. 

Again,  on  plot  13,  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre  gives  nearly  as  great  an  increase  of 
sound  corn  as  the  150  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Now,  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  contains 
nearly  as  much  ammonia  as  150  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  increase  in  both  cases  is  evidently 
due  to  the  ammonia  of  these  manures.  The  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  contained  about  50  pounds 
of  phosphate  of  lime;  but  as  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  contains  no  phosphate  of  lime,  gives  as  great 
an  increase  as  the  guano,  it  follows  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  guano  had  little  if  any  effect — a 
result  precisely  similar  to  that  obtained  with  superphosphate  of  lime. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  on  this  soil,  which  had  never  been  manured,  and  which  had  been 
cultivated  for  many  years  with  the  ceralia — or,  in  other  words,  with  crops  which  remove  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  phosphate  of  lime  from  the  soil — the  phosphate  of  lime,  relatively  to  the  ammonia,  is  not  defi¬ 
cient.  If  such  were  not  the  case,  an  application  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  would  have  given  an  in¬ 
crease  of  crop,  which  we  have  shown  was  not  the  case  in  any  one  of  the  experiments. 

Plot  10,  with  400  pounds  of  unbleached  wood-ashes  per  acre,  produces  the  same  quantity  of  sound 
corn,  with  an  extra  bushel  of  “nubbins”  per  acre,  as  plot  1,  without  any  manure  at  all ;  ashes,  therefore, 
applied  alone,  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  effect  whatever.  On  plot  3,  400  pounds  of  ashes,  and  100 
pounds  of  plaster,  give  the  same  total  number  of  bushels  per  acre  as  plot  2,  with  100  pounds  plaster 
alone.  Plot  8,  with  400  pounds  of  ashes  and  150  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia,  yields  three  bushels  of 
sound  corn  and  five  bushels  of  “nubbins”  per  acre  less  than  plot  4,  with  150  pounds  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  alone.  This  result  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  previously  alluded  to — the  ashes  dissipated  some  of 
the  ammonia. 

Plot  11,  with  100  pounds  of  plaster,  400  pounds  ashes,  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
200  pounds  Peruvian  guano,  (which  contains  about  as  much  ammonia  as  150  pounds  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,)  produced  precisely  the  same  total  number  of  bushels  per  acre  as  plot  4,  with  150  pounds  sulphate 
of  ammonia  alone,  and  but  four  bushels  more  per  acre  than  plot  13,  with  200  pounds  Peruvian  guano 
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alone.  It  is  evident,  Irani  those  results,  that  neither  ashes  nor  phosphates  had  much  effect  on  Indian 
corn  on  this  impoverished  soil. 

Plot  M  received  the  largest  dressing  of  ammonia,  (500  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,)  and  produced 
much  the  largest  crop,  though  the  increase  is  not  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  guano  as  where  smaller 
quantities  were  used. 

The  manure  which  produced  the  most  profitable  result  was  the  100  pounds  of  plaster  on  plot  2. 
The  200  pounds  ol  Peruvian  guano  on  plot  13,  and  which  cost  about  $6,  gave  an  increase  of  fourteen 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  and  six  bushels  of  “nubbins.”  The  superphosphate  of  lime,  although  a  very 
superior  article,  and  estimated  at  cost  price,  in  no  case  paid  for  itself.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ashes. 

Rut  the  object;  of  the  experiment  was  not  so  much  to  ascertain  what  manures  will  pay,  as  to  as¬ 
certain,  if  possible,  what  constituents  of  manures  are  required  in  greatest  quantity  for  the  maximum 
prod  uction  of  corn.  All  our  agricultural  plants  are  composed  of  the  same  elements;  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  plants.  Thus,  wheat  and  turnips  contain 
precisely  the  same  elements,  but  the  ash  of  wheat  contains  five  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the 
ash  of  turnips;  while  the  turnips  contain  much  more  potash  than  wheat.  This  fact  being  ascertained 
by  chemical  analysis,  it  was  supposed  that  wheat  required  a  manure  relatively  richer  in  phosphoric  acid 
than  was  required  for  turnips.  This  is  certainly  a  plausible  deduction;  but  careful  and  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  have  i n con tro  vertibly  proved  that  such  is  not  the  case;  in  fact,  that  an  ordinary  crop  of 
turnips  requires  more  phosphoric  acid,  in  an  available  condition  in  the  soil,  thau  an  ordinary  crop  of 
wheat.  From  this  fact,  and  several  others  of  a  similar  character,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  plant. — the  relative  proportion  in  which  the  several  elements  exist  in  the 
plant — is  not  a  certain  indication  of  the  manorial  requirements  of  the  plant;  or,  in  other  words,  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  plant  contains  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  any  particular  element,  that 
the  soil  or  manure  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  plant  must  contain  a  relatively  larger  proportion 
of  this  element. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  Indian  corn  all  contain  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
lime;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  from  this,  that  a  soil  or  manure  best  adapted  for  their  maximum 
growth  must  also  contain  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  known  positively,  from 
numerous  experiments,  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  wheat;  and  it  is,  therefore,  at  least  doubtful 
whether  such  is  true  of  Indian  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know,  from  repeated  experiments,  that 
wheat  requires  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  for  its  maximum  growth;  and  as  Indian  corn  is  nearly 
identical  in  composition  to  wheat, it  is  somewhat  probable  that  it  requires  food  similar  in  composition. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  deduction— never  a  safe  rule  in  agriculture.  We  cannot  obtain  positive 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  plants,  except  from  actual  experiments.  Numerous  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  in  this  country  with  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime;  but  the  superphos¬ 
phates  used  were  commercial  articles,  containing  more  or  less  ammonia;  and  if  they  are  of  any  benefit 
to  those  crops  to  which  they  are  applied,  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  application  is  due  to  the  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  or  to  the  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  guano 
contains  both  ammonia  and  phosphate,  and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  effect  is 
attributable  to  the  ammonia  or  phosphate,  or  both.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  satisfactorily 
which  of  the  several  ingredients  of  plants  is  required  in  greatest  proportion  for  the  maximum  growth  of 
any  particular  crop,  we  must  apply  the  ingredients  separately,  or  in  such  definite  compounds  as  will 
enable  us  to  determine  to  what  particular  element  or  compounds  the  beneficial  effect  is  to  be  ascribed. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  mid  a  purely  mineral  superphosphate  of  lime  were  used 
in  the  above  experiments.  No  one  would  think  of  using  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  its  present  price  as 
an  ordinary  manure,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia  can  be  obtained  in  other  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  barn-yard  manure,  Peruvian  guano,  &c.,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  But  these  manures 
contain  all  the  elements  of  plants,  and  we  cannot  know  whether  the  effect  produced  by  them  is  due 
to  the  ammonia,  phosphates,  or  any  other  ingredient.  For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  therefore,  we 
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must  use  a  manure  that  furnishes  ammonia  without  any  admixture  of  phosphates,  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  &c.,  even  though  it  cost  much  more  than  we  could  obtain  the  same  amount  of  ammonia  for  in 
other  manures.  These  remarks  are  made  in  order  to  correct  a  very  common  opinion,  that  if  experi¬ 
ments  do  not  pay  they  are  useless.  The  ultimate  object,  indeed,  is  to  ascertain  the  most  profitable 
method  of  manuring ;  but  the  means  of  obtaining  this  information  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  profitable. 

Similar  experiments  to  those  made  on  Indian  corn  were  made  on  soil  of  a  similar  character  on 
about  an  acre  of  sorghum  or  Chinese  sugar-cane.  We  have  not  space  to  give  the  results  in  detail  at 
this  time,  and  allude  to  them  merely  to  mention  one  very  important  fact— the  superphosphate  of  lime  had 
a  very  marked  effect.  This  manure  was  applied  in  the  hill  on  one  plot  (the  twentieth  of  an  acre)  at 
the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  plants  on  this  plot  came  up  first,  and  outgrew  all  the  others 
from  the  start,  and  ultimately  attained  the  height  of  about  ten  feet,  while  on  the  plot  receiving  no 
manure  the  plants  were  not  five  feet  high.  This  is  a  result  entirely  different  from  what  Mr.  Harris 
expected.  He  supposed,  from  the  fact  that  superphosphate  of  lime  had  no  effect  on  wheat,  that  it 
would  probably  have  little  effect  on  corn,  or  on  the  sugar-cane,  or  other  ceralia ;  and  that  as  ammonia 
is  so  beneficial  for  wheat,  it  would  probably  be  beneficial  for  corn  and  sugar-cane.  The  above  experi¬ 
ment  indicates  that  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Indian  corn,  so  far  as  the  production  of  grain  is  con¬ 
cerned,  though,  as  we  have  stated,  it  is  not  true  in  reference  to  the  early  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
superphosphate  of  lime  on  Indian  corn  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  a  very  decided  manner 
at  first— so  much  so  that  Mr.  Harris  was  led  to  suppose  for  some  time  that  it  would  give  the  largest 
crops,  but  at  harvest  it  was  found  that  it  produced  no  more  corn  than  plaster.  These  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  superphosphate  of  lime  stimulates  the  growth  of  stalks  and  leaves,  and  has  little  effect  in 
increasing  the  production  of  seed.  In  raising  Indian  corn  for  fodder,  or  for  soiling  purposes,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  may  be  beneficial  as  well  as  in  growing  the  sorghum  for  sugar-making  purposes,  or 
tor  fodder,  though  perhaps  not  for  seed. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  given  above,  Mr.  Harris  made  the  same  season,  on  an  adjoining 
field,  another  set  of  experiments  on  Indian  corn,  the  results  oi  which  are  interesting. 

The  land  on  which  these  experiments  were  made,  was  of  a  somewhat  firmer  texture  than  that  on 
which  the  other  set  of  experiments  was  made.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  barn-yard,  and  on 
this  account  had  seldom  if  ever  been  manured.  It  had  been  cultivated  for  many  years  with  ordinary 
farm  crops.  It  was  ploughed  early  in  the  spring,  and  harrowed  until  quite  mellow.  The  corn  was 
planted  May  30.  Each  experiment  occupied  one-tenth  of  an  acre ,  consisting  of  four  rows  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  hills  in  the  rows,  with  one  row  without  manure 
between  each  experimental  plot. 

The  manure  was  applied  in  the  hill  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  set  of  experiments. 

The  barn-yard  manure  was  well  rotted,  and  consisted  principally  of  cow-dung,  with  a  little  horse- 
dung.  Twenty  two-horse  wagon-loads  of  this  was  applied  per  acre,  and  each  load  would  probably 
weigh  about  one  ton.  It  was  put  in  the  hill  and  covered  with  soil,  and  the  seed  then  planted  on  the  top. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  experiments : 


Table  showing  the  results  of  experiments  on  Indian  corn  near  Rochester,  New  York. 
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As  before  stated,  the  lanci  was  of  a  stronger  nature  than  that  on  which  the  first  set  of  experiments 
was  made,  and  it  Avas  evidently  in  .better  condition,  as  the  plot  having  no  manure  produced  twenty 
bushels  of  ears  of  com  per  acre  more  than,  the  plot  without  manure  in  the  other  field. 

On  plot  4,  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime  gives  a  total  increase  of  eleven  bushels  of  ears 
of  com  per  acre  over  the  unmanured  plot,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  increase  obtained  from  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  manure  on  plot  5,  in  the  first  set  of  experiments. 

Plot  3,  dressed  with  150  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre,  gives  a  total  increase  of  28 
bushels  of  ears  of  corn  per  acre  over  the  unmanured  plot,  and  an  increase  of  22|  bushels  of  ears  per 
acre  over  plot  2,  which  received  twenty  loads  of  good,  well-rotted  barn-yard  dung  per  acre. 

Plot  5,  with  400  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  gives  the  best  crop  of  this  series,  viz  :  an  in¬ 
crease  of  33  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  per  acre  over  the  unmanured  plot,  and  27^  over  the  plot  manured 
with  twenty  loads  of  barn-yard  dung.  The  400  pounds  of  “cancerine,”  an  artificial  manure  made  in 
New  Jersey,  from  fish,  gives  a  total  increase  of  18  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  over  the  unmanured  plot, 
and  12^  bushels  more  than  that  manured  with  barn-yard  dung;  though  5  bushels  of  ears  of  sound 
corn  and  10  bushels  of  “nubbins”  per  acre  less  than  the  same  quantity  of  Peruvian  guano. 

At  the  present  price  of  Indian  corn,  artificial  manures  can  be  used  with  considerable  profit,  but 
the  main  dependence  of  the  farmer  must  still  be  on  barn-yard  manure.  The  light,  concentrated  fertil¬ 
izers  should  be  used  as  auxiliaries  to  barn-yard  manure.  In  this  way  they  will  prove  of  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Anything  which  increases  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  increases  the  means  of  making  more  manure, 
and  that  of  a  better  quality. 

The  great  balk  of  our  farmers,  however,  will  still  rely  on  natural  sources  for  their  manure;  and, 
happily,  there  are  comparatively  few  soils  on  which  Indian  corn  will  not  produce  a  fair  return  if  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  cultivated.  "With  our  improved  horsehoes  and  cultivators,  there  is  no  excuse  for  those 
farmers  who  neglect  to  keep  their  corn  land  mellow  and  entirely  free  from  weeds.  "When  this  is  done, 
we  can,  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  on  the  majority  of  soils,  he  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  Indian  corn.  It 
must  he  confessed,  however,  that  there  are  too  many  farmers  who  fail  to  practice  this  thorough  culti¬ 
vation.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  corn  crop  is,  that,  being  planted  in  rows  at  from  three 
to  four  feet  apart,  the  horseboe  can  be  used  to  clean  the  land.  In  this  respect  Indian  corn  is  a  “fallow 
crop;”  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  farmers  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  this  means 
of  cleaning  their  land.  They  would  find  that  the  repeated  stirring  of  the  soil  would  not  only  destroy 
the  weeds,  but  would  make  the  soil  moister  in  dry  weather,  and  increase  its  fertility  by  developing 
the  plant-food  locked  up  in  the  land.  Thorough  cultivation  alone,  would  double  the  average  yield  of 
Indian  corn  in  the  United  States,  besides  leaving  the  land  cleaner  and  in  much  better  condition  for 
future  crops. 
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RYE. 


Bushels  of  rye  -produced  in  1860. 


STATES. 

BUSI1EI.S. 

STATES. 

BUSHELS. 

72,  467 

Pennsylvania . 

5,  4-74,  78S 

7S,  092 

Rhode  Island . 

28,  259 

52, 140 

89,  091 

6  IS,  702 

257,  989 

27,  209 

Texas . 

111,  860 

21, 300 

139,271 

115,  532 

944,  330 

951,  281 

8S8,  544 

4f»,%  405 

183, 022 

Total,  States . - . 

21,088,  970 

3,  833 

Kentucky . 

1,  055,  260 

Louisiana . 

36,  065 

TEKUITORIES. 

Maine . 

123,  287 

Mnrylfltul 

518,  901 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

6,  919 

3S8,  085 

Dakota . 

700 

1VE  t  (Vli  infill 

514, 129 

Nebraska . 

.  2,  495 

121,  411 

Nevada . 

98 

MiHKipflippi 

39,  474 

New  Mexico . 

1,300 

Miflflmiri 

293,  262 

Utali . 

754 

Now  TTfinipflliipp 

128,  247 

Washington . 

144 

Now  Jersey . 

1,  439,  497 

New  York 

4,  786,  905 

Total,  Territories . 

12,  410 

North  Carolina. . . . . . . 

436,  856 
683,  686 

Ohio 

Aggregate . 

21,101,380 

Oregon . 

2,  704 

ho  o 

The  amount  of  rye  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  18,645,567  bushels;  in  1850, 
14,188,813  bushels;  and  in  1860,  21,101,380  bushels.. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  the  largest  pi’oducers  of  rye.  These  two  States  produce  nearly 
as  much  rye  as  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  together.  New  Jersey  also  produces  largely, 
raising  nearly  as  much  rye  as  wheat.  It  is  a  crop  well  adapted  for  light  sandy  soils,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  large  cities  is  a  profitable  crop,  not  so  much,  however,  for  the  grain  as  for  the  stiaw. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  rye  raised  in  the  New  England  States  in  I860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850 : 


I860. 

1850. 

.  618, 702 

GOO,  893 

.  123, 287 

102,  916 

.  38S,  085 

481,  021 

"NT mxr  TTnm-nflnivn  _  _  .  _ ... 

. .  128,247 

.183,117 

Talon  t\ 

.  28, 259 

26,  409 

V  m*r>v  Allt.  . . 

.  139, 271 

176,  233 

1,  425,  851 

1,  570,  5S9 
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The  production  of  rye  in  the  New  England  States,  has  fallen  off  somewhat  since  1850,  and  yet 
more  since  1840.  They  continue,  however,  to  raise  more  rye  than  wheat.  In  1860  the  New  England 
States  produced  only  1,077,285  bushels  of  wheat,  against  .1,425,851  bushels  of  rye. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  rye  raised  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


Now  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland . 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia. 


i860. 

1850. 

4,  786,  905 

4,  148,  182 

1,  439,  497 

1,  255,  578 

5,  474,  788 

4,  805,  160 

518,  901 

226,  014 

27,  209 

8,  066 

6,  919 

5,  509 

12, 254,  219 

10,  448,  509 

The  production  of  rye  has  increased  in  all  the  middle  Slates.  It  has  increased  more  than  three¬ 
fold  in  Delaware,  and  more  than  double  in  Maryland.  It  is,  however,  a  small  crop  in  these  States. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  produce  nearly  all  the  rye  raised  in  the  middle  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  rye  raised  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with- 1850 : 


Ohio . . 

Indiana. . . . 
Michigan . . . 
Illinois .... 
Wisconsin . , 

Iowa . 

Missouri . . . 
Kentucky . . 
Kansas. . . . 
Nebraska. . 
Minnesota. 


with  1850: 


Virginia . 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia . 

Alabama . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Mississippi . 

Arkansas . 

Tennessee . 

Florida . 


1860. 

1850. 

683,  686 

425,  918 

463,  495 

78,  792 

514, 129 

105,871 

951,  281 

83,  364 

888,  544 

81,  253 

183, 022 

19, 916 

293,  262 

44,  268 

1, 055, 260 

415,  073 

3,  833 

2,  495 

121,  411 

125 

5, 160,  418 

1,  254,  580 

11  the  western  States,  In  t 

s  in  1850. 

Rye,  however,  i 

rye  than  all  the  western  St 

le  southern  States  in  1860, 

I860. 

1850. 

944,  330 

458,  930 

436,  856 

229,  563 

89,  091 

43,  790 

115,  532 

53,  750 

72,  457 

17,261 

36,  065 

475 

111,860 

3,  108 

.  39,  474 

9,606 

78,  092 

8,  047 

257,  9S9 

S9, 137 

21,  306 

1,  152 

2,  203,  052 

1,  014,  S19 
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The  production  of  rye  in  the  southern  States,  it  will  he  seen,  has  doubled  since  1850.  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  are,  by  far,  the  largest  producers  of  rye  in  the  southern  States,  though  there  it  is 
by  no  means  an  important  crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  rye  raised  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850: 


California  - . . 

Oregon  - 

New  Mexico 
Washington. 
Utah . 


I860. 

1850. 

52, 140 

2,704 

106 

1,300 

.... 

144 

754 

210 

57,  042 

316 

California  produces  nearly  all  the  rye  grown  in  the  Pacific  States,  though  there  it  is  not  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  amount  of  rye  raised  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States 
in  1850  and  in  1860,  in  proportion  to  the  population: 


New  England  States 

Western  States . 

Middle  States . 

Southern  States _ 

Pacific  States . 

United  States . . 


I860, 

1850, 

0.42 

0.57 

0.49 

0.19 

1.47 

1.57 

0.27 

0.13 

0.10 

0.001 

0.66 

0.64 

Much  more  rye  than  wheat  is  raised  in  New  England,  and  the  crop  has  increased,  as  wo  have 
before  shown  from  1850  to  1860,  but,  as  the  above  table  shows,  it  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.  There  is  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  rye  raised  in  the  New  England  States  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  western  States  also  raise  about  half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  each  person.  There  is  nearly 
three  times  as  much  rye  raised  in  the  western  States  to  each  inhabitant  as  was  raised  in  1850. 

The  middle  States  produce  about  one  and  a  half  bushel  .of  rye  to  each  inhabitant.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  falling  off  in  proportion  to  population  since  1850. 

In  the  States  and  Territories  there  were  sixty-four  hundredths  of  a  bushel  of  rye  raised  to 
each  inhabitant  in  1850,  and  sixty-six  hundredths  in  1860,  showing  a  slight  increase  in  proportion  to 
population. 

CULTURE  OP  RYE. 


Of  all  the  bread-plants,  rye  will  succeed  best  on  the  driest  and  poorest  soils.  It  will  grow  where 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  Indian  corn  would  fail.  With  the  aid  of  a  little  manure  it  can  be  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  soil.  It  is  exceedingly  grateful  for  manure,  and  its  application  to  this  crop  is 
quite  profitable,  especially  in  localities  where  the  straw  is  in  demand. 

Rye  can  be  sown  either  earlier  or  later  than  winter  wheat.  In  sections  where  corn  cannot  be 
harvested  in  time  to  sow  winter  wheat,  rye  is  frequently  substituted  after  Indian  corn. 

In  England  and  in  France,  on  the  light  soils  where  wheat  alone  is  rather  an  uncertain  crop,  i  t  is  com¬ 
mon  to  sow  rye  with  the  wheat — say  half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  two  bushels  of  wheat.  Large  crops  are 
thus  produced,  and  the  farmers  use  the  mixture,  when  ground  and  bolted,  for  domestic  use.  It  is 
called  “monk  corn.”  In  Gfermany,  under  the  name  of  “meslin,”  in  France,  “meteil,”  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  is  extensively  used.  There  is  no  sweeter  bread  than  that  made  of  these  mixed  grains,  and  its 
long  retention  of  moisture  would  render  it  valuable  and  popular  as  an  army  bread. 

Production  of  wheat,  rye,  and  corn,  in  proportion  to  population. — It  may  be  well  here  to  group 
together  the  principal  bread-crops  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1850  and  1860,  to  facilitat 
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parisons  respecting  t-lie  aggregate  product  of  these  cereals.  In  1850  the  United  States,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  23,191,876,  exclusive  of  Indian  tribes,  produced  100,485,944  bushels  of  wheat,  or  4.33  to  each 
inhabitant;  14,188,813  bushels  of  rye,  or  0.61  to  each  inhabitant;  and  592,071,104  bushels  of  corn, 
or  25.53  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  1860,  with  a  population,  exclusive  of  Indian  tribes,  of  31,443,321,  there  were  173,104,924 
bushels  of  wheat  produced,  or  5.50  to  each  inhabitant,  showing  an  increase  of  one  bushel  and  one- 
sixth  to  each  inhabitant,  or  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Of  rye 
there  were  21,101,380  bushels  produced,  or  0.67  to  each  inhabitant,  showing  an  increase  of  0.06  to  each 
inhabitant,  or  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  about  ten  per  cent.  Of  com  there  were 
838,792,740  bushels  produced,  or  26.73  to  each  inhabitant,  showing  an  increase  of  1.20  to  each 
inhabitant,  or  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  4.7  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  product  of  wheat,  rye,  and  com- produced  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was 
706,745,861  bushels,  or  30.47  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  the  aggregate  product  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
com  was  1,032,999,044  bushels,  or  32.90  to  each  inhabitant;  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population,  of 
7.97  per  cent. 

The  New  England  States,  with  a  population  of  2,728,116  in  1850,  produced  1,090,894  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  only  thirteen  quarts  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860,  with  a  population  of  3,135,283,  the  New 
England  States  produced  1,083,193  bushels,  or  about  eleven  quarts  and  a  half  to  each  inhabitant, 
showing  a  decrease,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  34.7  per  cent.  Of  rye,  the  New  England  States 
produced  in  1850  1,570,589  bushels,  or  0.539  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  1860  they  produced  1,425,851  bushels,  or  0.455  to  each  inhabitant,  being  a  decrease,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population,  of  18.46  per  cent.  The  same  States  in  1850  produced  10,175,856  bushels  of 
corn,  or  3.73  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  they  produced  9,164,505  bushels  of  corn,  or  2.92  to  each 
inhabitant;  a  decrease,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  27.74  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  of  wheat,  rye,  and  corn  produced  in  the  New  England  States  in  1850  was 
12,837,339  bushels,  or  4.73  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  the  aggregate  of  wheat,  rye,  and  corn  pro¬ 
duced  was  11,673,549  bushels,  or  3.72  to  each  inhabitant,  showing  a  decrease,  in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion,  of  twenty-seven  per  cent. 


The  middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  in  1850,  with 
a  population  of  6,573,301,  produced  35,067,570  bushels  of  wheat,  or  5.33  to  each  inhabitant.  The 
same  States,  in  1860,  with  a  population  of  8,258,150,  produced  30,502,909  bushels,  or  3.69  to  each 
inhabitant;  a  decrease,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  44.4  per  cent.  Of  rye,  these  States,  in  1850,  pro¬ 
duced  10,443,000  bushels,  or  1.58  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  the  product  was  12,247,300  bushels, 
or  1.48  to  each  inhabitant,  being  a  decrease  of  6.7  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  population.  Of  corn  there 

™  f^T^1850  60’348’718  bushels-  or  9-18  to  ea<*  inhabitant.  In  1860  there  were  produced 
75,318,465  bushels,  or  9.12  to  each  inhabitant;  a  decrease,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  0.65  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  of  wheat,  rye,  and  corn  produced  in  the  middle  States  in  1850  was  105.859,288  bushels, 
°V  ‘.  to.  eacb  ™habltant  In  I860  the  aggregate  product  was  118,068,674  bushels,  or  14.29  to  each 
inhabitant;  a  decrease,  m  proportion  to  population,  of  12.6  per  cent. 

t  u-  The  StateS’  0hi°’  MichigaUl  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 

Indiana,  and  Illinois,  m  1850,  with  a  population  of  6,379,723,  produced  46,076,318  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
7.22  to  each  inhabitant.  1  he  same  States,  in  1860,  with  apopulation  of  10, 218, 722, produced  102,251,12  7 
bushels  or  10  to  each  inhabitant;  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  38.5  per  cent.  Of  rye,  the 
pro  uc  m  50  waS  l,2o4,580  bushels,  or  0.196  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  the  product  was  5,157,923 
rnr  ^  01  f  ■  °  mhabltant;  being  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  157  per  cent.  Of 
Z 8 i°  ;C  0  WaS  280’881!°93  b^hels,  or  44  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  the  product  was 

mi’  ’  e  s,  01  45.86  to  each  inhabitant ;  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  4  per  cent. 

inh„”e  m  ^  aQd  C°m  produced  in  1850  was  328,211,991  bushels,  or  51.4  to  each 

ml  abitant;  In  I860  the  aggregate  was  576,117,067  bushels,  or  56.36  to  each  inhabitant ;  an  increase, 
m  proportion  to  population,  of  9.63  per  cent 
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The  southern  States — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Texas — in  1850,  with  a  population  of  7,373,954,  produced 
17,791,761  bushels  of  wheat,  or  2.42  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  the  same  States,  with  a  population 
of  8,975,124,  produced  31,441,826  bushels,  or  3.50  to  each  inhabitant;  an  increase,  in  proportion  to 
population,  of  44,6  per  cent  In  1850  the  product  of  rye  was  914,819  bushels,  or  0.12  to  each  inhabitant. 
In  1860  the  quantity  produced  was  2,203,052  bushels,  or  0.256  to  each  inhabitant;  an  increase,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population,  of  113.3  per  cent.  The  product  of  corn  in  1850  was  240,209,743  bushels,  or 
32.68  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  the  product  was  282,626,778  bushels,  or  31.49  to  each  inhabitant;  a 
decrease,  in  proportion  to  population,  of  3.78  per  cent.  The  aggregate  of  wheat,  rye,  and  corn  produced 
in  1850  was  258,916,323  bushels,  or  35.2  to  each  inhabitant.  In  1860  tlie  aggregate  was  316,271,656 
bushels,  or  35.24  to  each  inhabitant;  the  number  of  bushels  to  each  inhabitant  being  the  same  as  in  1850, 


Statistics  of  wheat,  rye,  and  corn  produced  in  the  United  States. 


Grain. 

1850. 

1800. 

Increase  or  decrease. 

Increase  or  decrease  in  bush¬ 
els  to  each  inhabitant. 

Increase  ordecreaseper  cent, 
in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion. 

1 

1 

A 

1  1 
rSJ  £ 

II 

A 

3 

! 

1 

A 

|I 

j!  ■§ 

sl 

11 

A 

UNITED  STATES. 

Wkoat . 

100,485,944 

4.33 

173, 104, 924 

5.50 

72,018, 980 

1. 17 

27 

Rye . 

14, 188,813 

.01 

21,101,380 

.07 

0,912, 507 

.06 

9.8 

Corn . 

593,071,104 

25.53 

838,793,740 

20.73 

246,721,030 

1.20 

4.7 

Total . 

700,745, 801 

30.47 

1,032,999,044 

32.90 

320,253, 183 

2.43 

7.97 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Wheat . 

1,090,894 

4.05 

1,083,193 

.345 

*7,701 

*1.20 

*34.7 

Ryo . 

1,570,589 

.539 

1,425,851 

.455 

*144, 738 

*.  084 

*18. 46 

Com . 

10,175,856 

3.73 

9,104,505 

2.92 

*1,011,351 

*.81 

*27.74 

Total . 

12,837,339 

4,73 

11,073,549 

3.72 

*1,103,790 

*1,01 

*27 

MIDDLE  STATES, 

Wheat . - . 

35,067,570 

5.33 

30,502,909 

3.09 

*4,504,001 

*1.04 

*44.4 

Ryo . 

10, 443, 000 

1.58 

13,247,300 

1.48 

1,804,300 

*.  10 

*0,7 

Com . 

00, 348, 718 

9.18 

75,318,405 

9. 12 

14,909,747 

\  00 

*.65 

Total . 

105,859,288 

10.10 

118, 068, 074 

14.29 

12,209,380 

*1.80 

*12.6 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Wheat . 

46,070, 318 

7.22 

102,251,127 

10 

56, 174, 809 

2.78 

38.5 

Eye . 

1,254,580 

.190 

5, 157,923 

.504 

3,903, 343 

.308 

157 

Cora . 

280,881,093 

44 

468,708,017 

45.86 

187,820,924 

1.86 

4 

Total . 

328,211,991 

51.4 

576,117,007 

56.36 

247,905,070 

4. 95 

9.63 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Wheat . 

17,791,701 

2.42 

31,441,826 

3.50 

13,650,005 

1.  08 

44.6 

Rye . . . 

914, 819 

.12 

2,203,052 

.256 

1,288,233 

.136 

113.3 

Cora . 

240,209,743 

32.08 

282,620,778 

31.49 

42,417, 035 

*1.19 

*3.78 

Total . 

258,910.323 

35.2 

316,271,056 

35.24 

57,355, 333 

*  decrease. 
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OATS. 

Bushels  of  oats  ’produced  m  1860. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.... 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 


STATES. 


BUSHELS. 


682,  179 
475,268 
1,  043,006 

1,  522,218 
1,046,910 

46,  899 
1,231,817 
15,  220,  029 
5,317,831 
5,  887,  645 

88,  325 
4,  617,  029 

89,  377 

2,  988,  939 

3,  959,298 

1,  ISO,  075 

4,  036,  980 

2,  176,  002 
221,235 

3,  680,870 
1,329,233 

4,  539, 132 
35,  175, 134 

2,  781,  860 
15,  409,  234 
885,  673 


STATES. 

BUSHELS. 

27,  387, 147 
244,  453 
936,  974 

2,  267,  814 
985,  889 

3,  630,  267 

10,  186,  720 

11,  059,260 

172,  330,  722 

TERRITORIES. 

District  of  Columbia . 

29,  548 
2,  540 
74,  502 
1,  082 
7,  246 
63,211 
134,  334 

Dakota . . .  ........ 

Nebraska. . . 

N evada ......  ............  . . 

New  Mexico . .  . . 

TTfifili  . . 

Washington . . . 

Total,  Territories . . . . . . 

3  12,  463 

Affareeate . . . 

172,  643, 185 

*■*•05*  w  ......  ......  ...... 

More  oats  than  wheat  is  raised  in  the  United  States  by  over  a  million  bushels.  In  1860  there 
were  172,643,185  bushels  of  oats  raised,  against  146,584,179  bushels  in  1850.  The  increase  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  increase  in  population,  and  is  far  less  than  the  increase  in  wheat  and  Indian  corn. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  oat-growing  State  in  the  Union,  producing  35,175,134  bushels. 
Pennsylvania  comes  next,  producing  27,387,147  bushels.  Ohio  stands  third,  producing  15,409,234 
bushels.  Illinois  is  fourth,  producing  15,220,029  bushels.  Wisconsin  stands  fifth,  producing 
11,059,270  bushels.  Virginia  comes  next,  producing  10,186,720  bushels. 

The  four  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  produce  more  oats  than  all  the 
other  States  and  Territories. 

The  New  England  States  produced  10,766,523  bushels  in  1860,  against  8,101,268  in  1850,  as 
follows : 


Maine . . . 

1860. 

9.  QRR  Q3q 

1850. 

2,  181,  037 
973,  381 
2,  307,  734 
1,  165, 146 
215,232 
1,  258,  738 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

.  1,329,233 

.  3,  630,267 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island . 

.  1,  180,  075 

9.34. 

Connecticut . 

. .  1,522,218 

10,  S85, 185  , 

8,  101,268 
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Vermont  is  the  largest  oat-producing  State  in  New  England,  Maine  coming  next.  Both  these 
States  fell  off  in  the  production  of  Indian  corn  in  1860  as  compared  with  1850;  but  the  oat  crop 
has  materially  increased.  In  none  of  the  New  England  States  has  there  been  any  falling  off  in  the 
production  of  oats,  while  in  the  aggregate  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent. 

In  the  middle  States,  the  oat  crop  has  increased  from  54,323,836  bushels  in  1850,  to  72,137,170 
bushels  in  1860,  as  follows: 


Now  York . 

Now  Jersey . 

Maryland . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia, 


1800 

34  3.75,  133 
4,  539, 132 
3,  959,  298 
27,  387, 149 
1,  04(3,  910 
29,  54S 


1850, 

26,552,  S14 
3,378,063 
2,248,  151 
21,  538, 156 
604,  518 
8, 134 


72, 137, 170  54,  323,  836 


There  is  no  falling  off  in  any  of  the  middle  States.  The  increase  from  1850  to  I860,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  is  over  25  per  cent. 

In  1860,  as  compared  with  1850,  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  middle  States,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  fell  off  nearly  live  millions  of  bushels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  increased 
in  the  same  period  nearly  fourteen  millions  of  bushels ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  the 
crop  of  oats  also  increased  in  the  same  period  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  bushels.  In  other  words, 
while,  we  lose  five  million  bushels  of  wheat,  we  gain  nearly  thirty-two  million  bushels  of  Indian  corn 
and  oats.  The  decrease  in  the  production  of  wheat,  caused  by  the  midge,  is  not  an  unmixed  evil — the 
land  lias  been  devoted  to  other  crops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  oats  raised  in  the  western  States  in  1860  and  1850 : 


180(1.  1850. 

Illinois .  35,220,029  10,087,243 

Indiana... .  5,317,381  5,655,014 

Iowa .  5,887,645  1,684,345 

Kansas .  88,325  . 

Kentucky .  4,  63.7,  029  8,  201,  33.1  ■ 

Michigan .  4,  036,  980  2,  866,  056 

Minnesota . .  2, 176,  002  30,  5S2 

Missouri .  3,  680,  870  5,  278,  079 

Ohio .  15,409,234  13,472,742 

Wisconsin .  11,  059,  2(30  3,  414,  672 

Nebraska . 74,502  . 


67,  567,  257  48,  530,  042 


Ohio  produces  more  oats  than  any  other  western  State.  Illinois  produces  nearly  as  much,  and 
shows  a  much  greater  increase  than  Ohio  since  1850.  Wisconsin  comes  next.  The  production  of  oats 
in  this  State  has  increased  from  less  than  three  and  a  half  million  bushels  in  1850  to  over  eleven  million 
bushels  in  1860. 

The  three  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  produce  over  62  per  cent,  of  all  the  oats  raised 
in  the  western  States.  In  round  numbers  these  three  States  produce  forty-two  million  bushels  of  oats, 
while  all  the  other  western  States  produce  only  twenty-five  million  bushels. 

In  the  production  of  oats,  as  in  other  crops,  Minnesota  shows  a  rapid  increase.  In  1860  she  pro¬ 
duced  over  two  million  bushels  of  oats  against  thirty  thousand  bushels  in  1850.  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  yield  of  oats.  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  has  slightly  de¬ 
creased.  Kentucky  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half.  Missouri  also  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  oat 
crop,  falling  off  from  five  million  bushels  in  1850  to  three  and  a  half  million  bushels  in  1860. 
n 
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On  the  whole,  the  western  States  do  not  show  as  great  an  increase  in  the  production  of  oats  as  of 
Indian  corn  or  wheat.  The  most  remarkable  decrease  in  the  oat  crop,  however,  is  in  the  southern 
States.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  production  of  oats  in  the  different 
southern  States  in  1860  and  1850 : 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Louisiana . 

Mississippi .... 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Virginia . 


I860. 
682,  179 
475,  268 
46,  899 

1,  231,  817 

89,  377 
221,  235 

2,  781,  860 
936,  974 

2,  267,  814 
985,  8S9 
10, 186,  720 


19,  906,  032 


1850. 

2,  965,  696 
656,  183 

66,  5S6 

3,  820,  044 

89,  637 
1.503.2SS 

4,  052,  07S 
2,  322,  155 
7,  703,  086 

199,  017 
10, 179,  144 


33,566,913 


With  the  exception  of  Texas  and  Virginia,  the  oat  crop  has  fallen  off  in  every  southern  State. 
Tlie  crop  in  Alabama  fell  off  from  nearly  three  million  bushels  in  1850  to  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  in  1860.  Mississippi  falls  off  from  one  and  a  half  million  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
and  other  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  also  fall  off  to  an  equal  extent. 

This  rapid  decrease  in  the  production  of  oats  in  the  slave  States  is  quite  curious.  In  the  table 
showing  the  amount  of  oats  raised  in  the  western  States  it  will  be  observed  that  Kentucky  and  Wis¬ 
consin  showed  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  production  of  oats.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  system 
of  labor  there  adopted,  has  less  to  do  with  the  fact  than  the  nature  of  the  climate.  Oats  are  essentially 
a  northern  crop;  and,  while  they  flourish  well  in  the  southwest,  it  is  doubtless  found  that  other  crops 
which  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  a  more  northern  latitude  can  be  raised  south  with  greater  profit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  oats  in  the  Pacific  States: 


I860.  J850. 

California .  1,  043, 006  . 

Oregon .  885,673  61,214 

New  Mexico .  7,246  5 

Washington .  134,334  . 

Utah .  63,211  10,900 


2, 133,  420  72,  119 


California,  which  was  unreported  in  1850,  produces  over  a  million  bushels  in  1860.  Oregon  also 
has  increased  to  an  almost  equal  extent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  oats  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  in  1850 
and  in  1860  in  proportion  to  population: 


New  England  States. . 

Middle  States . 

1860. 

. .  3.43 

. .  ft  fi/5 

1850. 

2.95 

8,20 

7.59 

4.46 

Western  States . 

fi  n| 

Southern  States . 

. .  2.18 

Pacific  States . 

.  4.00 

0.40 

United  States . 

.  6.49 

6.32 
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The  New  England  States  produced  about  the  same  quantity  of  oats  as  of  Indian  corn  ;  but,  while 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  Indian  corn,  in  proportion  to  population,  between  1 850 
and  1860,  the  production  of  oats  has  increased  about  half  a  bushel  to  each  inhabitant,  or  from  2.95 
bushels  in  1850  to  3.43  bushels  in  1860. 

The  middle  States  raise  more  oats,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  any  other  section.  In  the 
production  of  wheat  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  from  1850  to  1860,  and  in  Indian  corn  there  was 
a  slight  decline  in  proportion  to  population;  but  the  oat  crop  has  increased  more  than  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  corn  crop,  though  by  no  means  sufficient,  in  proportion  to  population,  to 
make  up  for  the  decrease  in  the  yield  of  wheat.  In  1860  the  middle  States  produced  about  nine 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  each  person,  and  a  little  over  eight  and  one-lmlf  bushels  of  oats. 

The  western  States,  which  produce  over  45  bushels  of  Indian  com,  produce  only  six  and  one-lmlf 
bushels  of  oats  to  each  inhabitant.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  oats  in  the  western  States  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  In  1860,  as  compared  with  1850,  there  is  a  falling  off 
of  over  one  bushel  of  oats  to  each  person. 

The  southern  States  produced  nearly  four  and  one-lmlf  bushels  of  oats  to  each  person  in  1850, 
and  only  a  fraction  over  two  bushels  in  1860. 

The  Pacific  States,  in  1860,  produced  four  bushels  of  oats  to  each  person. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  oats  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  In  1850  we  produced  six  and  three-tenths  bushels  to  each  person,  and  in  1860  less  than  five 
and  one-half  bushels. 


THE  CULTURE  OE  OATH. 

This  grain,  while  paying  well  for  good  cultivation,  can  be  raised  with  less  labor  than  any  other 
cereal  crop,  and  will  thrive  on  a  great  variety  of  soils.  Where  extra  care  is  taken  in  preparing  and 
enriching  the  land,  the  best  and  heaviest  oats  are  produced  on  a  clayey  loam;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
in  this  country,  oats  are  raised  on  low,  moist,  rather  mucky  soils.  Unlike  barley,  they  succeed  on 
sod-land.  They  are  frequently  sown  on  new,  moist  land,  that  would  otherwise  he  planted  with  Indian 
corn.  They  require  less  labor  in  planting  and  cultivating  than  corn,  and  are  sown  to  a.  considerable 
extent  on  this  account. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  produce  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  oats  raised  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  oats  are  frequently  sown  on  land  intended  for  wheat,  taking  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  a  summer  fallow.  Where  the  land  is  rich  enough,  good  wheat  is  often  obtained 
after  oats ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  oats  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  succeeding  wheat  crop. 
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Bushels  of  barley  produced  in  1!:60. 


STATES. 

IIUSIIELS. 

STATES. 

BUSHELS. 

15  135 

530, 714 

Arkansas . 

3, 158 

Rhode  Island . 

40,  993 

California . 

4,  415,  426 

South  Carolina . 

11,  490 

Connecticut . . . 

20,  813 

Tennessee . 

25,  144 

3  646 

67, 562 

Florida . 

8,  369 

Vermont . 

79,211 

Georgia . 

14,  682 

Virginia . 

68,  846 

1  036,  338 

707,  307 

SRP.  P4./5 

Iowa . 

467,  103 

Total,  States . 

15,  S02,  322 

4  716 

Kentucky . 

270,  685 

Louisiana . 

224 

TERRITORIES. 

Maine . 

802,  108 

Maryland . 

j  17, 350 

District  of  Columbia . 

175 

Massachusetts . 

1  134, 891 

Dakota . . . . . 

Michigan . 

307,  868 

Nebraska . 

1,  108 

Minnesota . 

109,  668 

Nevada . 

1,597 

Mississippi . 

1,  S75 

New  Mexico . 

6,  099 

Missouri . 

228,  502 

Utah . 

9,  976 

New  Hampshire . 

121,  103 

Washington . 

4,  621 

New  Jersey 

24,915 

New  York . . 

j  4, 186,  668 

Total ,  Tfiiritnrica ...» 

23,  576 

North.  Carolina 

3,  445 

Ohio . 

!  1,  663,  868 

Aggregate . 

15,  825,  898 

Oregon . 

26,  254 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  barley  as  of  wheat. 
Barley  delights  in  a  moist  climate  and  an  extended  growing  season.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  English 
barley  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  "While  we  can  raise  wheat  of  a  quality  superior  to 
that  of  England,  our  best  barley  would'not  be  used  by  a  London  maltster. 

Barley  is  now  used  in  this  country  principally  for  beer-making  purposes.  With  the  rapid  increase 
in  our  foreign  population  there  is  yearly  an  increased  demand  for  barley,  and  the  price  has  advanced 
much  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  ordinary  grain  crops.  Weight  for  weight,  barley  of  late  years 
has  brought  a  higher  price  than  wheat,  and,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  suited  to  its  production, 
there  are  few  crops  more  profitable.  In  favorable  circumstances  it  is  believed  that  three  bushels  of 
barley  can  be  raised  with  as  little  expense  as  two  bushels  of  wheat.  Barley,  of  all  ordinary  crops, 
however,  requires  good  culture.  It  is  only  on  well-drained  and  highly  cultivated  farms  that  we  can 
depend  for  raising  good  crops. 

As  compared  with  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  barley  occupies  a  very  subordinate  position 
in  American  agriculture.  In  1860  the  total  crop  of  the  States  and  Territories  was  15,825,898 
bushels;  while, in  round  numbers,  there  were  838,000,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  173,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  172,000,000  bushels  of  oats.  As  compared  with  1850,  however,  the  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  barley  has  been  greater  than  in  any  of  these  crops.  In  round  numbers,  the  barley  crop  in 
1850  was  5,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1860  15,000,000  bushels,  or  an  increase  of  200  per  cent.  This  is 
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due  principally,  as  before  remarked,  to  tlie  increased  demand  for  barley  for  malting  purposes,  and  the 
high  price  which,  relatively  to  other  crops,  and  to  the  expense  of  its  cultivation,  it  commands  in  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  barley  raised  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860  as 
compared  with  1850 : 


Connecticut . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Vermont . 

Rhode  Island  — 
New  Hampshire . 
Maine . . 


Maine. 


with  1850: 


Pennsylvania . 

New  Jersey . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia 


1860. 

1850. 

20,  813 

19,  099 

134,  891 

112,  3S5 

79,  Sit 

42, 150 

40,  993 

18,  875 

121,103 

70,  256 

802,108 

151,731 

1,  199,  119 

414,  496 

'  the  New  England  States. 

s  in  1850.  The  greatest  ii 

in  1860  as  in  1850. 

the  middle  Slates 

ill  1860 

I860. 

1850. 

4, 186,  667  3, 

585, 059 

530,  716 

165, 584 

24,  9 1 5 

0,  492 

3,  646 

56 

17,  350 

745 

175 

75 

4,  753,  469 


3,758,011 


The  production  of  barley  in  each  of  the  middle  States  has  increased  since  1850;  but  the  increase 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  in  the  New  England  States.  New  York  produces  over  85  per  cent,  of  all 
the  barley  raised  in  the  middle  States.  The  increased  per  cent.,  however,  in  this  State  has  been  far 
less  than  in  the  other  States.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  other  States, 
her  barley  crop  was  so  large  in  1850.  She  produced  over  half  a  milliou  bushels  more  barley  in  1860 
than  in  1850,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  crop  in  the  other  middle  States. 

Pennsylvania,  which  raised  thirteen  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  1860,  while  New  York  raised  only 
eight  and  a  half  million  bushels,  and  twenty-eight  million  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  twenty  million 
bushels  in  New  York,  produces  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  million  bushels  of  barley,  while  New  York 
produces  over  four  million  bushels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  barley  raised  in  the  western  States  in  1860  as  compared 
with  1850: 


Illinois . . . 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . . 
Kentucky . 
Michigan . 
Minnesota 
Missouri . . 

Ohio . 

Nebraska . 


I860. 

1850. 

1,  036,  338 

110,795 

382,  245 

45, 483 

467,  103 

25,  093 

4,716 

270,  685 

95,343 

307,  86S 

75, 249 

109,  668 

1,216 

228,  502 

9,631 

1,  663,  80S 

354,  358 

1,  10S 

4,  472,  101 

717, 16S 
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Western  States,  inclusive,  produce  but  little  more  barley  than  the  State  of  New  York  alone.  Ohio 
produces  more  barley  than  any  other  western  State.  Illinois  comes  next.  These  two  States  produce 
about  one  million  bushels  more  barley  than  all  the  other  western  States. 

Though  the  aggregate  production  of  barley  in  the  western  States  is  so  small,  the  increase  since 
1850  has  been  very  great.  The  crop  of  Illinois  has  increased  eight  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Iowa 
even  more,  or  about  eighteen  hundred  per  cent.  Missouri  has  increased  still  more  rapidly,  or  nearly 
two  thousand  three  hundred  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  barley  raised  in  the  southern  States  in  1860  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850 : 

Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Louisiana . 

Mississippi .... 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee .... 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

219,  930  56,  132 


i860.  1850. 

15,135  2,958 

3,  15S  177 

S,  369  . 

14,682  11,501 

224  . 

1, 875  228 

3,  445  2,  735 

11,  490  4,  583 

25,  144  2,  737 

67,  562  4,  776 

68,  846  25,  437 


The  production  of  barley  in  the  southern  States  is  quite  small.  The  single  State  of  Maine  alone 
produces  four  times  as  much  barley  as  all  the  southern  States.  The  increase,  however,  since  1850,  is 
very  decided,  or  over  three  hundred  percent.  Virginia  produces  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  barley 
raised  in  the  southern  States.  Texas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina  are  the 
principal  southern  barley-growing  States;  but  even  in  these  States  the  crop  is  very  small. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  ol  barley  raised  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860  as  compared 
with  1850: 


I860.  1850. 

California .  4,415,426  9,712 

Oiegon .  26,254  . 

New  Mexico .  6, 099  5 

Washington . 4,621 

Utah . 9,976  1,799 


4,462,376  11,516 


California  produces  nearly  all  the  bai'ley  raised  in  the  Pacific  States.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that 
this  young  State  produces  more  barley  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  California  and  New  York 
produce  more  barley  than  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  included. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  barley  raised  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  in 
1860  and  1850,  in  proportion  to  the  population  : 


New  England  States ........ 

Middle  States . 

Western  States . 

Southern  States . 

Pacific  States . 

United  States  and  Territories 


1860. 

1850. 

0.38 

0.15 

0.54 

0.56 

0.43 

0.11 

0.02 

0.001 

7.88 

0.05 

0.40 

0.22 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  barley  in  all  the  States  more  than  keeps  up  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population.  In  fact  the  amount  of  barley  raised  to  each  person  in  1860  was  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  in  1850.  It  was  more  than  double  in  the  New  England  States;  nearly  four  times  as  great 
in  the  western  States,  and  about  fifteen  times  as  great  in  the  Pacific  States. 

In  the  middle  States  alone,  has  the  increase  in  the  crop  fallen  below  the  increase  in  population. 

CULTURE  OE  BARLEY. 

Afl  before  remarked,  barley  requires  good  cultivation.  It  delights  in  a  warm,  active,  fertile  soil.  It 
does  not  do  well  on  sod-land.  In  England  it  is  usually  sown  on  light,  sandy  soils,  after  a  crop  of 
turnips  that  have  been  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  droppings  of  the  sheep  enrich  the  land,  while 
the  small  feet  of  the  sheep  consolidate  the  light,  porous  soil.  In  this  country  barley  appears  to  flourish 
on  heavier  soils,  especially  if  they  are  thoroughly  pulverized.  At  all  events  the  soil  must  be  well  drained 
and  the  crop  sown  in  good  season  in  the  spring.  Our  season  is  so  short,  and  the  roots  of  barley  ex¬ 
tend,  as  compared  with  winter  wheat,  over  such  a  small  surface,  that  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
the  soil  contain  a  liberal  supply  of  plant-food  in  an  active  condition. 

Winter  barley  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  southwestern  States,  and  its  cultivation  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  western  New  York,  where  it  takes  the  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  winter  wheat, 
Winter  barley  is  heavier  than  spring  barley,  and  commands  a  higher  price.  It  is  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  winter  wheat,  and  requires  the  same  cultivation. 

B  U  G  I  v  W II E  A  T  . 

Bushels  of  buckwheat  'produced  in  18G0. 


STATES, 

BUSHELS. 

STATES 

BUSHELS. 

Alabama . 

1,347 

Pennsylvania . 

5,  572,  024 

Arkansas . 

009 

Rhode  Island . 

3,  573 

California . 

76,  887 

South  Carolina . . . 

602 

309,  107 

14,  481 

1,  349 

Florida . 

Vermont . 

225,  415 

2,  023 

478,  090 

324, 117 

38,  987 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

396, 989 
215,705 
41  07/1 

Total,  States . •’ - 

17,  558,  253 

Kentucky . 

18,  928 

Louisiana . 

160 

TERRITORIES. 

Maine . 

Maryland . . 

239,  519 
212,338 

District  of  Columbia . 

445 

Massachusetts . 

123,  202 

Dakota . . . 

115 

Michigan . 

529,916 

Nebraska . . . 

12,  224 

Minnesota . 

28,  052 

Nevada . 

Mississippi . . . 

1,699 

New  Mexico . 

6 

Missouri . 

182,292 

Utah . 

68 

New  T'Tff.Tnppliu'O 

89,  996 

WftBhiflgfcon  . . . 

707 

New  Jersey . 

877,  386 

New  York . . . 

Nni'f.li  Hfirnlinfl 

5, 126,  307 

35  924 

Total,  Territories . 

13,  565 

Oliio _  _  _  _ 

2,  370,  650 

Afrsrepafce . . . . . 

17,  571,  818 

Oregon . 

2,749 
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Buckwheat  is  an  important  crop  in  many  sections  of  tire  United  States.  It  has  properties  which 
render  it  peculiarly  well  suited  to  take  the  place  it  occupies  among  our  grain  crops.  It  is  not  botani- 
cally  a  cereal,  but  it  affords  a  highly  nutritious  grain,  which  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  food  for 
man  and  animals.  It  can  be  sown  later  in  the  season  than  any  other  grain-crop.  In  favorable  sea¬ 
sons,  and  on  good  soil,  the  yield  is  very  large.  It  is  so  rampant  a  grower  that  it  smothers  out  weeds, 
and  is  frequently  sown  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  grown  as  a  green-crop  for  ploughing  under  as 
manure.  Being  sown  so  late  in  the  season,  it  can  be  grown  on  land  that  is  too  wet  for  other  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  succeeds  well  on  rough,  hilly  land,  where  almost  any  other  crop  would  perish. 

The  total  production  of  buckwheat  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  in  1840  was  7,291,743 
bushels,  in  1850  8,956,912  bushels,  and  in  1860  17,571,818  bushels.  The  crop  of  1860  was  nearly 
double  what  it  was  in  1850,  showing  a  larger  increase  than  any  other  grain-crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  buckwheat  raised  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860, 
as  compared  with  1850 : 


Connecticut. . . . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . . 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
Vermont . 


I860. 

18,10. 

309, 107 

229,  297 

339, 519 

104,  523 

123, 202 

]  05,  89 .1 

89,  996 

65,  265 

3,  573 

1,245 

225,  415 

209,  819 

1,  090,  812  716,  011 


There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  crop  of  buckwheat  in  the  New  Englaud  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850;  but  the  crop  of  1850  was  less  than  in  1840,  being  778,084  bushels  in  1840,  against 
716,044  bushels  in  1860. 

The  largest  increase  is  in  Maine.  The  crop  of  buckwheat  in  this  State  in  1840  was  51,543  bush¬ 
els,  in  1850  104,523  bushels,  and  in  1860  330,519  bushels. 

Connecticut  raised  303,043  bushels  of  buckwheat  in  1840,  229,297  bushels  in  1850,  and  309,107 
bushels  in  I860.  These  fluctuations  in  the  produce  of  buckwheat  are  doubtless  caused  by  the  season, 
as  this  crop  is  more  dependent  on  the  weather  than  any  other. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  buckwheat  raised  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850 : 


Now  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia 


1800. 

1850. 

5, 126,  307 

3,183,955 

817,  386 

878,  934 

5,  572,  024 

2, 193,092 

212,  338 

103,  671 

16,  355 

8,  615 

445 

37S 

11,  744,  855 

6,  369,  245 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  buckwheat  is  an  important  crop,  and  the  above  figures  show  that 
its  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  crop  has  nearly  doubled  in  these  States  since  1850.  The 
grain  is  used  extensively  as  food  for  sheep  in  winter,  and  there  are  few  crops  which  for  the  labor 
attending  it  afford  a  better  profit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  buckwheat  raised  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as 
compared  with  1850 : 
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Ohio . 

Indiana. . . 
Michigan . 
Illinois. . . 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota. 

Iowa . 

Missouri . . 
Kentucky . 
Kansas . . . 
Nebraska. 


1860. 

2,  370,  G50 
39G,  989 
529,  91G 
324,  117 
38,  987 
28,  052 
215,  705 
182,  292 
18,  928 
41,575 
12,  224 


4,  159,  435 


1850. 

638,  OGO 
149,  740 
472,  917 
184,  504 
79,  878 
515 
52,  516 
23,  G41 
16,  097 


1,  G17,  8G4 


It  will  be  seen  that  Ohio  raises  more  buckwheat  than  all  the  other  western  States,  and  that  the 
crop  has  rapidly  increased  since  1850. 

Michigan  raises  the  next  largest  crop  of  buckwheat,  though  but  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
amount  raised  in  Ohio. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  are  evidently  giving  some  attention  to  buckwheat,  but  it  is  a 
very  subordinate  crop  in  these  great  corn-growing  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  buckwheat  raised  in  the  southern  States  in  1860  as 
compared  with  1850 : 


Virginia . 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia . 

Alabama . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Mississippi. . . . 

Arkansas . 

Tennessee . 

Florida . 


I860. 

I860. 

478,  090 

214,  898 

35,  924 

1G,  704 

G02 

2S3 

2,  023 

250 

1,  347 

348 

ICO 

3 

1,349 

59 

1,  G99 

1,121 

509 

175 

14,  481 

19,  427 

55 

53G,  184 

253,  323 

The  crop  of  buckwheat  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  southern  States  since  1850.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  small  crop  in  the  south. 

Virginia  produces  eight  times  as  much  as  all  the  other  southern  States  together.  It  is  probable 
that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  raised  in  western  Virginia,  where  the  agriculture  assimilates  closely  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  buckwheat  raised  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850 : 


California. . . 

Oregon . 

New  Mexico 
Washington. 
Utah . 


1860. 

1850. 

76,  887 

2,  749 

6 

100 

707 

.... 

G8 

332 

80,  417 

432 

10 
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In  buckwheat,  as  in  every  other  agricultural  product,  California  shows  rapid  progress.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  this  crop  receives  but  little  attention  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  buckwheat  raised  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United 


States  in  proportion  to  population  : 

18G0.  1S50. 

New  England  States .  0.35  0.26 

Middle  States .  1.41  0.96 

"Western  States .  0.41  0.25 

Southern  States .  0.09  0.03 

Pacific  States .  0.14  0.002 

Whole  United  States  and  Territories .  0.56  0.38 


Buckwheat  is  one  of  the  few  crops  that  increases  more  rapidly  in  the  United  States  than  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  1850  we  raised  in  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories  about  twelve  quarts  to  each 
person,  and  in  1860  a  little  over  half  a  bushel. 

The  middle  States  in  1850  raised  nearly  a  bnshel  of  buckwheat  to  each  inhabitant,  and  in  1860 
nearly  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  each  person. 

The  western  States  raise  less  than  half  a  bushel  to  each  person,  and  New  England  seven-twen¬ 
tieths  of  a  bushel.  The  southern  States  raise  only  nine  hundredths  of  a  bushel  to  each  inhabitant. 


PEAS  AND  BEANS. 
Bushels  of  peas  and  beans  produced  in  1860. 


STATES. 

BUSHELS. 

■  STATES. 

BUSHELS. 

1,  482,  036 
440, 472 

123,090 

7,  698 

1(55,  574 

1,  728,  074 

25,  8G4 

7  4 MB 

547,  803 

341,  961 

303,  217 

70,  654 

1,765,214 
108  028 

515, 168 

99,  484 

79,  90'2 
41,  081 

15,001,017 

9,  827 

Kentucky . 

28S,  346 

Louisiana . 

431,  14S 
246, 915 

TERRITORIES. 

Maine . 

"SVTfi  v  yl  ftp  d  „ 

34,  407 
45,  246 

District  of  Columbia . 

3,  749 

TVT  n  (*1  n  7  g  0 1 1'  S 

Dakota . 

286 

IVTiftliigflTi 

165,  12S 

N  ebraska . 

5,  029 

T\r  1 1")  p  OSOfcf! 

18  9SS 

15 

M  i  p  s  ippi 

1, 954,  666 

New  Mexico . -  -  - 

38,514 

Missouri 

107,  999 

Utah  . 

2,  535 

Hampshire 

79,  454 

Washington. . . . . . . .  • 

,  10, 850 

New  Jersey . . . 

27,  674 
1,  609,  339 

New  York . 

Total,  Territories . 

60,  97S 

o  i’  i.li  O  ftrfil  jna 

1,932,204 
102, 511 

Ohio . 

15,061,995 

Oregon . 

34,  407 

oo  o  *  ' 
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Ill  1850  there  were  raised  in  the  United  States  9,219,901  bushels  of  peas  and  beans.  The 
amount  was  not  given  in  the  census  of  1840.  In  1860  there  were  raised  15,061,995  bushels,  showing 
an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent. 

Had  the  crops  been  returned  separately  it  would  have  been  more  interesting.  Though  belonging 
to  the  same  botanical  order,  ( Leguminosa ,)  and  of  quite  similar  chemical  composition,  the  crops  are 
raised  practically  for  very  different  objects.  Beans  are  grown  principally  as  food  for  man,  while  the 
pea  is  cultivated  principally  as  food  for  animals  on  the  farms,  or  for  ploughing  under  as  a  green  crop 
for  manure. 

With  the  exception  of  flax-seed  and  decorticated  cotton-seed,  peas  and  beans  contain  more  nitrogen 
than  any  other  grain.  The  droppings  of  animals  fed  on  peas  and  beans  are  consequently  more  valuable 
than  that  from  animals  fed  ou  any  other  grain. 

The  growth  of  these  crops  when  fed  out  on  the  farm  increases  its  fertility  more  than  any  other 
grain  crop.  When  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  land,  or  when  ploughed  under 
as  a  manure,  peas  may  be  considered  as  a  renovating  crop.  As  a  crop  to  alternate  with  wheat,  peas 
are  exceedingly  useful.  They  tax  the  soil  but  lightly,  and  when  a  heavy  crop  is  produced  they  smother 
the  weeds.  They  also  ripen  early  enough  to  afford  ample  time  to  sow  wheat  after  the  peas  are  harvested. 

To  a  certain  extent  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  beans.  Their  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending 
in  the  wheat-growing  districts.  They  can  be  planted  late  in  the  season,  and  yet  can  be  harvested  in 
time  to  allow  the  land  to  he  sown  to  wheat.  Being  planted  in  rows,  the  land  can  be  horsehoed  and 
the  soil  cleaned  and  pulverized  almost  as  well  as  if  summer-fallowed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  peas  and  beans  raised  in  the  New  England  States  in 
1SG0  as  compared  with  1850  : 

Connecticut .  - . 

Maine . 

MawmcliuBotta . 

Now  llnui])Hhin 
Rhode  Island . . 

Vermont . 

475,  831  450,  691 

Except  in  Vermont,  the  crop  of  peas  and  beans  has  increased  in  all  the  New  England  States  since  1850. 

Maine  raises  more  peas  and  beans  than  all  the  other  New  England  States.  The  total  of  these  two 
crops  in  New  England  is  less  than  half  a  million  bushels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  peas  and  beans  raised  in  the  middle  States  in  1860  as 
compared  with  1850 : 


New  York . 

1860. 

.  27, 674 

1850. 

741,  546 
14,  174 

123.090 

55,  231 

Maryland . 

.  34, 407 

12,  816 

"Dnln.wfl.vQ 

.  7, 43S 

4,  120 

District  of  Columbia . 

. . .  3,  749 

7,  754 

1,  805,  697 

S35,  641 

New  York  raises  eight-ninths  of  all  the  peas  and  beans  produced  in  the  middle  States.  The  crop 
in  this  State  has  more  than  doubled  since  1850. 


I860.  1850. 


25, 

864 

19, 

090 

24G, 

915 

205, 

541 

45, 

246 

43, 

709 

79, 

454 

70, 

856 

7, 

698 

6, 

846 

70, 

654 

104, 

049 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  peas  and  beans  raised  in  the  western  States  in  I860' as 
compared  with  1850 : 

I860.  1850. 

Ohio . - . .  102,511  60,168 

Indiana .  79,902  35,773 

Michigan .  165,128  74,254 

Illinois .  108,028  82,814 

Wisconsin .  99,484  20,657 

Iowa .  41,081  4,775 

Missouri . 107,999  46,017 

Kentucky . 288,346  202,574 

Minnesota .  18,988  10,002 

Kansas .  9,  827 

Nebraska .  5,029 


1,  026,  323  537,  434 


It  will  he  observed  that  the  whole  western  States  do  not  produce  as  much  peas  and  beans  as  the 
State  of  New  York  alone.  Kentucky  produces  more  than  any  other  western  State.  Michigan  comes 
next,  and  then  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.  But  these  crops  are  not  raised  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
the  west. 

During  the  present  year  (1864)  the  west  has  barely  been  able  to  supply  the  home  demand  for 
beans,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  has  imported  them  from  the  middle  States  and  Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  peas  and  beans  raised  in  the  southern  States  in  1860 
as  compared  with  1850  : 


Virginia . . 

1860. 

1850. 

North  Carolina . . . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Alabama . . 

J.j  U*Oj  uUU 

1, 142,  011 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

.  1  Oftl 

1  OKA 

Mississippi . 

.  1  QflA 

i  /  y,  OOU 

1  a*7o  >7/T*y 

Arkansas . 

. .  A  A(\  A *70 

1,  V  /a,  /07 

OQK  17OQ 

Tennessee . . . 

_  _  _  _  RA'y  QAQ 

f&O 0)  /do 

Q/ZO  OOI 

Florida . 

.  «  .  _  QAQ  Ol  *1 

oOy,  dal 

135,  359 

11,501,963 

7,  371,700 

The  States  and  Territories  raised  about  9,000,000  bushels  of  peas  and  beans  in  1850.  Of  these 
the  southern  States  raised  over  7,000,000  bushels.  In  1860  the  States  and  Territories  raised  about 
15,000,000  bushels,  and  of  these  the  southern  States  raised  over  11,500,000  bushels. 

As  before  said,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  of  this  quantity  is  peas  and  how  much 
beans.  In  the  northern  States  the  proportion  of  beans  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  in  the  southern 
States.  The  so-called  “cow  pea  ”  of  the  south  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  bean  than  to  the  pea  family. 
It  is,  however,  a  most  valuable  plant  in  a  climate  sufficiently  warm  to  mature  it.  It  has  done  much 
lor  southern  agriculture.  Like  all  the  leguminous  plants,  it  contains  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen ;  and, 
when  ploughed  under  as  manure,  or  consumed  on  the  farm  by  stock,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  fertility  of 
ie  soi  .  ^  t  is  t  ie  great  renovating  crop  of  the  southern  States.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  to  the  south 
what  m.  clover  is  to  the  north.  Within  the  past  thirty  years  its  cultivation  has  been  greatly  extended 
a  green  fr°P  for  Ploughing  udder  as  manure  and  as  a  grain  crop.  Its  importance  in  southern 
agticulture  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  great  want  of  American  agriculture  is  a  plant  which 
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sliall  occupy  in  our  system  of  rotation  the  place  which  the  turnip  occupies  in  British  agriculture.  We 
have  no  such  crop.  The  bean  at  the  north  lias  more  of  tlie  necessary  qualities  than  any  other  plant 
extensively  cultivated.  It  is  planted  in  rows,  and  admits  the  use  of  the  liorsehoe  in  cleaning  the 
land.  It  does  not  draw  heavily  on  the  soil,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  the  element 
which  the  cereals  so  much  need.  The  “cow  pea”  has  these  qualities  in  a  still  greater  degree.  In 
the  southern  States  it  grows  much  more  luxuriantly  than  the  bean  or  the  common  pea  at  the  north,  and 
is  the  best  plant  that  is  extensively  grown  in  southern  agriculture  for  enriching  the  land. 

The  cow  pea  does  not  flourish  north  of  Virginia,  and  even  in  that  State  some  of  the  best  varieties 
do  not  succeed  as  well  as  in  the  more  southern  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  raise  the  greatest  amount  of  this  crop. 
In  Virginia  the  plant  is  grown  extensively,  but  probably  the  larger  proportion  of  it  is  ploughed  under 
for  manure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  peas  and  beans  raised  in  the  Pacific  States  in  I860  as 
compared  with  1850 : 


3800.  3850, 

California . . . .  1 0  5 ,  574  2,1392 

Oregon .  34,407  G,  666 

New  Mexico .  38,61.4  15,  (38S 

Washington .  10,850  . 

Utah .  2,535  289 


251, 8S0  24,835 


The  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  rapidly  extending  in  the  Pacific  States.  As  will  he  seen  from  the 
following  table,  they  increase  four  times  as  rapidly  as  the  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  peas  and  beans  raised  in  the  different  sections  in  I860 
and  1850,  and  in  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories  in  proportion  to  population  : 


1800.  1850.  . 

New  England  States .  0,15  0.12 

Middle  States .  0.21  0.12 

W  estern  States .  0.10  0.13 

Southern  States . 1.26  0.97 

Pacific  States .  0,44  0.13 

United  States  and  Territories . . . 0.48  0.35 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  peas  and  beans  in  all  the  Stales  and  Terri¬ 
tories  more  than  keeps  up  with  the  increase  in  population.  It  was  eleven  quarts  to  each  inhabitant 
in  1850,  and  a  little  over  fifteen  quarts  to  each  person  in  1860. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  were  three  and  three-quarters  quarts  of  peas  and  beans  to 
each  inhabitant  in  1850,  and  four  and  three-quarters  quarts  in  1860. 

In  the  middle  States  there  were  three  and  three-quarters  quarts  in  1850,  and  seven  quarts 
in  1860. 

Iu  the  western  States  there  were  four  quarts  in  1850,  and  only  three  quarts  in  1860,  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  production  of  peas  and  beans  of  25  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  population. 

In  the  southern  States  there  were  nearly  a  bushel  of  peas  and  beans  to  each  person  in  1850,  and 
over  a  bushel  and  a  peck  in  1860. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  production  of  these  crops  in  all  the 
different  sections  except  at  the  west.  The  farmers  on  the  rich  land  of  this  section  have  not  yet  realized 
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the  necessity  of  raising  peas  ancl  beans  as  renovating  crops,  while  viewed  merely  as  grain  crops,  it  is 
doubtless  found  that  the  cereal  grains  are  more  profitable. 

IEISII  POTATOES 

Bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  produced  in  1860. 


BUSHELS.  j| 

STATES. 

BUSHELS. 

491,646 

418,010 

11,  687,  467 

542,  909 

1,789,463  1 
1,833,148 
377,931 
IS,  766 
303,  7S9 

5,  540,  390 

3,  866,  647 

2,  806,  720 
296,  335 

1,  756,  531 
294,  655 

6,374,617 
1,264,429  | 
3,201,901 
5,261,245 

2,  565,  485 
414,  320 

226,  735 

1,  182,  005 

174,  182 

5,  253,  49S 

2,  292,  39S 

3,  818,  309 

110,  629,  993 

TERRITORIES. 

District  of  Columbia.  . . . . 

31,  693 

Dakota . . . . . 

9,  4S9 

Nebraska.  -  ......  ......  . . 

162,  188 

N  e vac!  a ......  ......  ......  ............ 

5,  686 

New  Mexico «...  . . . . 

5,  223 

1,  990,  850 
4, 137,  543 
4,  171,690 
26,  447, 394 
830,  565 
8,695, 101 
303,  319 

Utah . 

141,  001 

Washington . . . . 

103,  594 

Total,  Terr  stories . 

518,  S74 

Acrercirate . . . . 

111,148,  867 

Alabama . 

Arkansas .  . 

California . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . . . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire) - 

Now  Jersey . 

Now  York . 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 


There  were  raised  in  the  States  and  Territories  in  1850,  65,797,896  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes ; 
and  in  1860,  111,148,867  bushels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Irish  potatoes  raised  in  the  New  England  States  in 
1860  as  compared  with  1850: 

Connecticut . 1,  833, 148 

Maine .  6,  374,  617 

Massachusetts .  3,  201,  901 

New  Hampshire .  4, 137,  543 

Elio  do  Island . 

Vermont .  5,  253,  498 

Total . 21,  343,  616 


1860. 

1850. 

1,  833, 148 

2,  689,  725 

6,  374,  617 

3,  436,  . 040 

3,  201,  901 

3,  5S5,  384 

4,  137,  543 

4,  304,  919 

542,  909 

•  651,  029 

5,  253,  498 

4,  951,  014 

21,  343,  616 

19,618,  111 

In  Connecticut  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  production  of  this  crop,  while  in  Maine  the  crop 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1850.  There  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island. 
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Taking  tlie  New  England  States  as  a  whole,  the  crop  has  increased  from  19,618,111  bushels  in 
1850  to  21,348,616  bushels  in  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Irish  potatoes  raised  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as 


compared  with  1850: 

met).  ]8r>o. 

New  York .  26,  447,  394  15,  398,  368 

Pennsylvania .  31,  687,  467  5, 980,  732 

New  Jersey . . .  4, 171,  690  3,  207,  236 

Delaware .  377, 931  240, 542 

Maryland .  1,  264,  429  764, 939 

District  of  Columbia .  31,693  28,292 


Total .  43,  980,  604  25,  620, 109 


The  production  of  Irish  potatoes  has  increased  somewhat  in  all  the  middle  States  since  1 850 ;  hut 
it  is  only  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  that  there  is  any  marked  increase.  In  New 
York  the  crop  has  risen  from  fifteen  million  bushels  in  1850  to  twenty-six  million  bushels  in  I860; 
and  in  Pennsylvania  the  crop  has  increased  from  less  than  six  million  bushels  in  1850  to  over  eleven 
and  a  half  million  bushels  in  1860. 

Taking  the  middle  States  as  a  whole,  the  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  has  increased  from  about  twenty- 
five  and  a  half  million  bushels  in  1850  to  nearly  forty-four  million  bushels  in  I860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Irish  potatoes  raised  in  the  western  States  in  1860  as 


compared  with  1850: 

I860.  1800. 

Ohio .  8,  695, 101  5,  057, 769 

Indiana .  3,  S66,  647  2,  083,  337 

Michigan . . .  5,  261,  245  2,  359,  897 

Illinois .  5,540,390  2,514.861 

Wisconsin .  3,818,309  1,402,077 

Minnesota  .  2, 565,  485  21, 145 

Iowa .  2,  806, 720  276, 120 

Missouri .  1,  990, 850  939,  006 

Kentucky .  1,  756,  531  1,  402,  4S7 

Kansas . . .  296,  335  . . .  . 

Nebraska . . .  162, 188  . 


Total . . .  36,  759,  801  16, 146,  699 


Minnesota  and  Iowa  show  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes  since  1850, 
while  all  the  western  States  show  a  decided  gain  in  amount. 

The  crop  has  increased  from  a  little  over  sixteen  million  bushels  in  1850,  to  thirty-six  and  three 
quarter  million  bushels  in  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Irish  potatoes  raised  in  the  southern  States  in  1860  as 
compared  with  1850: 

I860.  185(1, 

Virginia .  2,292,398  1,316,933 

North  Carolina .  830, 565  020, 318 

South  Carolina .  226, 735  136, 494 

Georgia .  303,789  227,379 

Alabama .  491,646  246,001 

Louisiana . . .  294, 655  95, G3‘2 

Texas... . 174,182  94,045 

Mississippi .  414,320  261,482 

Arkansas . 418,010  193,832 

Tennessee .  1,182,005  1,  0G7,  844 

Florida .  18, 766  7, 828 


Total .  6,647,071 


4,  268,  388 
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The  State  of  Maine  raises  nearly  as  many  Irish  potatoes  as  all  the  southern  States.  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  raise  more  Irish  potatoes  than  the  other  southern  States  combined.  The  crop  decreases  as 
we  go  south,  while  the  sweet  potato  takes  its  place. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Irish  potatoes  raised  in  the  Pacific  States  in  I860  as 
compared  with  1850 : 


18G0.  1850. 

California . .  1<  7S9,  463  9.  392 

Oregon .  .  303, 319  91, 326 

New  Mexico . . . .  6, 223  3 

Washington . . .  163, 694  . 

Utah .  141,067  43,968 


Total .  2,  402,  600  144,  CS9 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Irish  potatoes  raised  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  in  proportion  to  population : 


I860.  1850. 


New  England  States . .  6.80  7.19 

Middle  States .  6.28  3.88 

Western  StateB .  3.68  2.66 

Southern  States  . .  0.73  0.58 

Pacific  States .  4.15  O.SO 

United  States  and  Territories . 3.53  2.83 


It  will  be  seen  that  New  England  raises  more  Irish  potatoes  in  proportion  to  population  than  any 
other  section.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  crop  in  proportion  to  population  since  1850, 
being  a  little  over  seven  bushels  to  each  person  in  1850,  and  six  and  three-fourth  bushels  to  each 
person  in  1860. 

In  the  middle  States  the  crop  has  increased  from  three  and  three-fourth  bushels  in  1850  to  five 
and  one-fourth  bushels  in  1860,  to  each  inhabitant. 

In  the  western  States  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  in  proportion  to  population  is  far  less  than 
in  the  New  England  and  middle  States.  In  1850  there  were  raised  about  two  and  a  half  bushels  to 
each  person,  and  in  1860  three  and  a  half  bushels. 

In  the  Pacific  States  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes,  in  proportion  to  population,  has  increased 
enormously.  In  1850  only  about  three-fourth  bushel  of  potatoes  were  raised  to  each  inhabitant ; 
while  in  1860  the  crop  exceeded  four  bushels  to  each  person. 

The  whole  United  States  and  Territories  raised  about  two  and  three-quarter  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  each  inhabitant  in  1850  and  three  and  a  half  bushels  in  1860. 

Minnesota  raises  more  potatoes,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
In  1850  she  raised  nearly  four  bushels  to  each  person,  and  in  1860  nearly  fifteen  bushels. 

Maine  also  raises  a  large  crop  of  potatoes,  in  proportion  to  population.  In  1850  she  produced 
nearly  six  bushels  to  each  person,  and  in  1860  over  ten  bushels. 
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SWEET  POTATOES. 


Bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut, .... 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . .  -  - 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . . . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. 
Ohio . 


BUSHELS. 

STA.TBS. 

BUSHELS. 

5,439,917 

Oregon . 

335 

1,566,540 

Pennsylvania . 

103, 187 

214,307 

Rhode  Island . 

946 

2,710 

South  Carolina . 

4, 115,  688 

142,213 

Tennessee . 

2,  604,  672 

1,129,759 

Texas . 

1,846,612 

6,  508,  541 

Vermont . 

623 

306, 154 

Virginia . 

1,  960,  817 

299, 516 
51,  362 

Wisconsin . . . 

2,  396 

9,  965 
1,  057,  557 

Total,  States . . . 

42,  088,  854 

2,  060,  981 

TBUBITOWES. 

1,  435 

236,  740 
616 
38,  492 

District  of  Columbia . 

Dakota  .  .  . . 

5,  606 

Nebraska . 

168 

792 

Nevada . 

200 

4,  563,  873 
335  102 

Now  Mexico . 

Utah  . 

180 

161 

1,  034,  832 

Washington . 

18 

7,  529 

Total,  Territories . 

6, 172 

6, 140,  039 

304,  445 

Aggregate . 

42,  095,  026 

The  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  States  and  Territories  in  1850,  was  38,268,148  b.ushels,  and  in 
1860,  42,095,026  bushels.  Taking  all  the  States  and  Territories,  there  were  1.66  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes  raised  in  1850  to  each  inhabitant,  and  in  1860  1.33  bushels.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
raised  in  the  southern  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  raised  in  these  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850* 


1860. 

1850. 

5,  475,204 

. . .  1,566,540 

788,  149 

.  1,129,759 

757, 226 

.  6,  508,  641 

6,  986,  428 

.  2,060,981 

1,  428,  453 

.  4,  563,  873 

4,741,795 

North  Carolina  .  r  •  - -  --  --  --  -- 

.  6, 140,  039 

5,  095,  709 

Sou  tli  Carolina  „  _ - 

.  4, 115,  688 

4,  337,  469 

Tcnn68Bf*G  „r  T  m _ r  -  T _ - 

2,  777,  716 

.  1,846,612 

1,  332, 158 

Vivfrinin,  .  . . 

. .  1,960,817 

1,  813,  634 

Total . . . 

.  37,  937,  439 

35,533,  941 

11 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  thirty-eight  million  bushels  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1850,  the 
southern  States  raised  thirty-five  millions,  and  nearly  thirty-eight  millions  in  1860  of  the  forty-two 
millions  raised  in  the  whole  country. 

Taking  all  the  southern  States,  there  were  4.87  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  raised  to  each  inhabitant 
in  1850,  and  in  1860  4.16  bushels,  showing  a  slight  decrease  in  proportion  to  population.  Considerable 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  raising  sweet  potatoes  in  the  New  England,  middle,  and  west¬ 
ern  States. 

Connecticut,  which  raised  only  eighty  bushels  in  1850,  produced  2,710  bushels  in  1860. 

Delaware  produced  65,443  bushels  in  1850,  and  142,213  bushels  in  1860. 

Maine,  which  was  unreported  in  1850,  produced  1,435  bushels  in  1860. 

Michigan,  which  produced  1,177  bushels  in  1850,  produced  38,492  bushels  in  i860. 

New  Jersey,  which  produced  508,015  bushels  in  1850,  produced  1,024,832  bushels  in  1860. 

Wisconsin,  which  produced  879  bushels  in  1850,  produced  2,396  bushels  in  1860. 

Illinois,  which  produced  157,433  bushels  in  1850,  produced  306,154  bushels  in  1860. 

For  the  production  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  other  States  we  would  refer  to  the  tables.  Since  the 
cessation  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  southern  States  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
northern  States  has  received  considerable  attention,  and  were  the  census  taken  at  this  time  it  would 
doubtless  be  found  that  the  crop  in  these  States  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was  in  1860. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Butter  and  cheese — Pounds  of. - ,  I860. 


States, 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

States. 

Butter. 

Choose. 

6, 028, 478 
4,067,550 
3,095,035 
7,620,912 
1,430,502 
408,855 

5, 439, 765 

15,923 
16,810 
1,343,689 
3,898,411 
0,579 
5,280 
15, 587 
1,848,557 
605,795 
918, 635 
29,045 
190, 400 

6, 150 
1,799,862 
8,342 
5,294,090 
1,641,897 
199,314 
4,427 

48, 543, 102 

1, 000, 157 
58,053,511 
1,021,767 

3, 177,934 

10,  017,787 

5, 850, 583 
15, 900, 359 
13,464,722 
13,611,328 

21,618,893 
105,379 
2,508, 550 
181,511 
.1,543 
135, 075 
275, 128 
8,215, 030 

Florida . 

Georgia . - . . 

Illinois . . . 

28, 052, 551 

18, 306, 651 
11,953,666 
1,093,497 
11,716,609 
1,444,742 
11,687,781 
5,265,295 
8,297,936 
15,503,482 
2,957,673 
5,006,610 
12,704,837 
6,956,764 
10,714,447 

103  007  OPO 

Iowa . 

tv*5 

1,104,300 

Kentucky . 

Total . 

458,827,729 

103,548,868 

Louisiana . . 

TERRITORIES. 

Maine . . . . . . . 

Maryland _ 

District  of  Columbia . 

Mass  aclnis  p.t.fcf? 

Dakota . . . 

18,835 

Michigan 

Nebraska . 

2, 170 

Minnesota 

Nevada . 

342, 541 

12, 342 

Mississippi _ 

Now  Mexico . 

7,700 

Missouri 

Utah . 

13,259 

37, 240 

New  Hampshire.  _ .  _ 

259,633 

2,232,092 

170 

Washington . 

310, 046 

53, 331 

Now  Jersey . 

153, 092 

12, 146 

Now  York . 

IOw]  ±1  a 

48,548,289 

Total . . . . 

853, 643 

115, 059 

.1  p  ii 

lutlj 

4,735,495 

51,119 

Aggregate . . 

459,681.372 

103,063,927 

The  total  production  of  butter  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  in  1850  was  313,345,306 
pounds,  and  in  1860  459,681,372  pounds.  Of  cheese,  105,535,893  pounds  in  1850,  and  103,663,927 
pounds  in  1860. 


There  is  a  considerable  increase  (about  fifty  per  cent.)  in  the  production  of  butter,  but  not  so  in 
cheese.  There  was  nearly  two  million  pounds  more  cheese  produced  in  1850  than  in  1860. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  New  England  States  in 
1860,  as  compared  with  1850 : 


States. 

BUTTER.  1 

CHEESE. 

I860. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

Connecticut . 

7,620,912 

6,498,119 

3,898,411 

5,303,377 

Maino . 

11,687,781 

9,243, 811 

1,799,862 

2, 434, 454 

Massachusetts . 

8,297,936 

8,071,370 

5,294,090 

7,088,142 

Now  Hampshire . 

6, 956,764 

6, 977, 056 

2, 232, 092 

3,19(3,563 

Rkodo  Island . 

10,211,707 

995, 670 

181,511 

316, 508 

Vermont . 

15,900,359 

12,137,980 

8,215,030 

8,720, 834 

Total . 

51,485,519 

43, 924, 006 

21 , 020, 990 

27,119, 778 

The  production  of  butter  in  the  New  England  States,  has,  in  round  numbers,  increased  from  less 
than  forty-four  million  pounds  in  1850,  to  over  fifty-one  million  pounds  in  1860.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  production  of  cheese  has  decreased  from  over  twenty-seven  millions  in  1850,  to  less  than  twenty- 
one  and  three-fourths  millions  in  1860. 

Vermont  produces  more  butter  and  also  more  cheese  than  any  other  New  England  State.  Maine 
stands  next  in  the  production  of  butter,  but  produces  less  cheese  than  either  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
or  New  Hampshire. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  middle  States  in  1860, 
as  compared  with  1850: 


States. 

BUTTER. 

CHEESE. 

mm. 

1850. 

ISO  0. 

1850. 

Now  York . 

Pennsylvania . 

Now  Jersey . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Total . 

103, 097,280 
58, 653, 511 
10,714,447 
1,430,502 

5, 205, 295 
18, 835 

79,766, 094 
39,878, 4J8 
9,487,210 
1,055,308 
0,800, 100 
14,872 

48, 548, 289 

2, 508, 550 
182,172 
(i,  579 

8,  342 

49,741,413 
2, 505, 034 
305, 750 
3, 187 
3,  975 
1,500 

179,179,870 

134,008,002 

51,253,938 

52,  (320, 865 

The  product  of  butter  in  the  middle  States  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1850,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  million  pounds  in  1860. 

New  York  makes  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  butter  made  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cheese. 

Pennsylvania  comes  next  in  the  product  of  butter.  She  made  over  fifty-eight  and  a  half  million 
of  pounds  in  1860,  against  less  than  forty  million  in  1850.  Although  Pennsylvania,  after  New  York, 
supplies  more  butter  than  any  other  State,  she  produces  comparatively  but  little  cheese. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  western  States  in  1860, 
as  compared  with  1850  : 


BUTTER. 

CHEESE. 

1800. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

18, 306, 051 
28,052,551 
11, 953, 00(3 

12,881,535 

005, 795 

024, 504 

12,520,543 

1 , 848, 557 

1,278,225 

2,171,188 

918,  635 

209, 840 

15,503,482 

2, 957, 673 
12,704,837 
48, 543, 162 
11,710, 609 

7, 005, 878 

1,(341,897 

1,011,492 

1,100 

199, 314 

Missouri  .  ......... 

7, 834, 359 

259,  633 

203, 572 

Ohio  .  . . 

34, 449, 379 

21,618,893 

20, 819, 542 

TCfvnt.nnlry  . .  ......  .  .  .. 

9,947,523 

190, 40(1 

213, 954 

Wisconsin  . 

13,011,328 

3,(533,750 

1,1 04  ;:m 

400, 283 

1,093,497 

342,541 

29, 045 

Novivnc'l™ 

13,  342 

uuasica . 

Total  ....... 

164, 785, 997 

90,511,255 

28, 428, 81 1 

3-1,7(12,473 
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Ohio  is  the  principal  dairy  State  of  the  west.  She  makes  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  butter  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  western  States,  and  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  cheese. 

Illinois  stands  second  in  the  western  States  in  the  production  of  butter,  making  about  twenty- 
eight  million  pounds  in  1860,  against  twelve  and  a  half  million  in  1850. 

Indiana  stands  third  among  the  western  States,  and  produced  over  eighteen  million  pounds  in 
1860,  against  less  than  thirteen  million  in  1850. 

Wisconsin  shows  a  marked  increase  in  this  production.  She  has  increased  from  three  and  a  half 
million  pounds  in  1850,  to  thirteen  and  a  half  million  pounds  in  1860. 

Minnesota  shows  even  greater  progress  in  butter-making.  From  eleven  hundred  pounds  in  1850, 
she  increased  to  nearly  three  million  pounds  in  1860. 

The  cheese  product  of  the  west  is  exceedingly  small.  Leaving  out  Ohio,  the  western  States  do 
not  produce  seven  million  pounds  of  cheese.  Vermont  produces  more  cheese  than  all  the  western 
States  together,  exclusive  of  Ohio. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  southern  States  in  1860, 
as  compared  with  1850  : 


States. 

BUTTER. 

CHEESE. 

I860.  | 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

Alabama . . . . 

(5,028,478  | 

4, 008, 811 

15,923 

31,412 

Arkansas . 

4, 067,  556  | 

1,854,239 

16,810 

30, 088 

Florida  . . . 

408,855  i 

371,498 

5,280 

18, 015 

Georgia . 

5,439,7(55  j 

4,640,559 

15,587 

46, 976 

Mississippi . 

5,00(5,  G10  , 

4,346,234 

4,427 

21,191 

Louisiana . 

1,444,743  i 

683,069 

6,153 

1,957 

North  Carolina . 

4,735,495  ! 

4, 146, 290 

51,119 

95, 921 

South  Carolina. . 

3,777,934 

2,981,850 

1,543 

4,970 

Tennessee . 

10, 017,787 

j  8, 139, 585 

135,575 

177,  081 

Texas . 

5,850,583 

|  2,344,900 

275,128 

95, 299 

Virginia . . . 

13,464,722 

i  11,089,359 

280,852 

436, 292 

Total . 

59,642,527 

44,606,394 

808,397 

959, 802 

The  amount  of  butter  made  in  the  southern  States  has  increased  from  forty-four  and  a  half  million 
pounds  in  1850,  to  nearly  sixty  million  pounds  in  1860. 

The  cheese  product  in  the  southern  States  is  exceedingly  light,  and  has  fallen  off  since  1850. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860, 
as  compared  with  1850  : 


Stales  and  Territories. 

BUTTER. 

CHEESE. 

I860.  | 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

3,095,035  i 
1,000,157  1 
13,259 
i  53, 092 
316, 046 

705 

211,464 

111 

1,343,689 
105,379 
37,240 
12, 146 
53,331 

150 
36, 980 
5, 848 

Oregon . . . . 

New  Mexico . - . 

Utah  . . ...... . 

83,309 

30, 998 

Total . . . . 

4,577,589 

295,589 

1,551,785 

73,976 

The  production  of  butter,  as  of  every  other  agricultural  product,  has  advanced  in  California  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  In  1850  only  705  pounds  were  produced;  while  in  1860  California  produced 
over  three  million  pounds  of  butter,  and  over  one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  of  cheese.  She  made 
nearly  sixty-eight  per  cent,  more  cheese  than  all  the  southern  States. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  in  proportion  to  population : 


U  UTTER. 

CHEESE. 

1800. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

Now  England  States . 

1C.  42 

16. 10 

6. 80 

9.94 

Middle  States . 

21.50 

16.08 

C.  15 

7. 94 

Western  States . 

10.08 

14. 33 

2.78 

3. 92 

Southern  States . 

0.55 

6. 12 

0. 00 

0.13 

Pacific  States . 

7.02 

1.65 

2. 70 

0.  47 

United  States  and  Territories . . 

14.62 

13. 51 

3.29 

4.11 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  States  and  Territories  raised  about  thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter 
to  each  inhabitant  in  I860,  and  fourteen  and  five-eighths  pounds  in  1860,  showing  an  increase  of  one 
and  one-eighth  pound  to  each  person.  In  cheese,  however,  the  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
population.  It  has  fallen  off  over  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  each  person.  Cheese  does  not  enter  as 
largely  into  the  dietary  of  the  United  States  as  in  most  other  countries,  and  small  as  is  the  amount 
produced — less  than  four  pounds  to  each  inhabitant — it  more  than  meets  the  demand,  leaving  a  con¬ 
siderable  balance  for  exportation. 

The  production  of  butter  in  the  New  England  States  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population.  Over  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  is  produced  to  each  person. 

In  the  middle  States  twenty-one  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  is  made  to  each  person.  In  1850  it 
was  only  sixteen  pounds,  showing  a  very  remarkable  increase. 

The  western  States  produced  about  fourteen  pounds  to  each  person  in  1850,  and  sixteen  pounds 
in  1860,  also  showing  a  decided  increase. 

In  the  southern.  States,  too,  the  production  of  butter  keeps  pace  with  the  population.  The  amount 
made,  however,  is  small,  only  six  and  a  half  pounds  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  Pacific  States,  which  produced  only  a  little  over  one  and  a  half  pound  of  butter  to  each  per¬ 
son  in  1850,  produced  nearly  eight  pounds  in  1860. 

In  cheese,  all  the  different  sections,. with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  States,  show  a  marked  decline 
as  compared  with  population.  The  New  England  States,  which  produced  nearly  ten  pounds  of  cheese 
to  each  inhabitant  in  1850,  produces  less  than  seven  pounds  in  1860.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
New  England  still  produces  more  cheese  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  other  section. 

The  middle  States  have  fallen  off  from  nearly  eight  pounds  of  cheese  to  each  person  in  1850,  to 
about  six  pounds  in  I860. 

The  Pacific  States  have  increased  their  cheese  product  from  less  than  half  a  pound  to  each  per¬ 
son  in  1850,  to  nearly  three  pounds  in  1860. 

Since  the  census  was  taken,  the  production  of  cheese,  especially  in  the  great  dairy  districts  of 
New  York,  has  greatly  increased.  The  “  cheese  factory  ”  system  which  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  has  been  stimulated  into  an  astonishing  development  by  the  high  price  of  cheese  caused  by  the 
high  premium  on  gold  and  sterling  exchange.  The  cheese  made  in  these  factories  is  generally  of  better 
quality  than  that  hitherto  made  in  private  dairies,  and  pains  have  been  taken  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  European  market.  The  cheese  is  sent  to  England,  and,  being  sold  for  gold,  the  price  in  this  coun¬ 
try  increases  with  the  premium  on  gold  and  sterling  exchange.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1864,)  cheese  in  New  York  sells  for  twenty-two  cents  per  pound.  In  1859  the  highest  price  of 
cheese  in  New  York  at  the  same  period  was  eleven  cents  per  pound;  in  1860  eleven  and  a  half  cents, 
and  in  1861  seven  and  a  half  cents.  Cheese  is  now  more  than  double  the  average  price  obtained  before 
the  war.  The  effect  of  these  high  prices,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  seen  in  the  increased  atten- 
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tion  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and  especially  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  “  factory 
system.” 

The  leading  idea  of  the  factory  system  is  this :  Farmers  with  a  few  cows,  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  to  introduce  the  best  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  unite  to 
send  their  milk  every  morning  to  a  certain  point,  where  it  is  converted  into  cheese,  and  each  farmer 
receives  his  proportion  (or  the  money  received  for  it)  according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  he  has 
furnished. 

At  the  factory  a  competent  person  is  employed  to  attend  to  the  business,  and  the  cheese  is  made 
on  the  most  approved  principles.  Hitherto  the  system  has  worked  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
concerned.  Whether  it  will  be  found  to  work  equally  well  when  cheese  falls  to  its  normal  price  (or 
about  half  what  it  brings  at  present)  remains  to  be  seen. 

WOOL. 


Pounds  of  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860. 


STATES. 

POUNDS. 

STATES. 

POUNDS. 

Alabama . . . 

775, 117 

Oregon . 

219,012 

Arkansas  . 

410,  382 

Pennsylvania . 

4,  752,  522 

California . 

2,  683, 109 

Rhode  Island . 

90,699 

Connecticut . 

335,  896 

South  Carolina . 

427, 102 

50,  201 

1,  405,  230 

Florida . 

59,  171 

Texas . . . 

1,  493,  738 

946,  227 

3,  118,  950 

Illinois . 

1,  9S9,  567 

Virginia . ■*. . 

2,  510,  019 

Indiana  . . 

2,  552,  318 

1,  Oil,  933 

fifiO  858 

Kansas . 

24,  746 

Total,  States . 

59,  673,  952 

hCcutiicky  .  _  ...... 

2,  329, 105 

Louisiana . 

290,  847 

TERRITORIES. 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

1,  495,  060 
491,  511 

District  of  Ctalnmhifi. 

100 

Massachusetts . 

377,  267 

T)ahota  - » - 

Michigan . 

3,  960,  888 

Nebraska . 

3,  302 

Minnesota . 

20,  388 

Nevada  . 

330 

Mississippi . 

665,  959 

New  Mexico . 

492,  645 

Missouri . 

2,  069,  778 

Utah . . . 

74,  765 

New  Hampshire . 

1, 160,  222 

Washington . 

19,  819 

New  Jersey . . . 

349  250 

New  York . 

9,  454,  474 

Total,  Territories 

590,  961 

North  Carolina  . . _ 

883  479 

Ohio . 

UOO j  t  O 

10,  608,  927 

Aggregate . 

60,264,913 

The  total  amount  of  wool  raised  in  the  States  and  Territories  in  1850  was  52,516,959  pounds; 
in  1860,  60,364,913  pounds  ;  and  in.  1840  was  35,802,114  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  amount 
of  wool  increased  from  1840  to  1850  about  16,750,000  pounds;  and  from  1850  to  1860,  7,750,000 
pounds. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wool  produced  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as 
'  compared  with  1850  : 


Connecticut 

Maino . 

Massachusetts  . . 
Now  Hnmpshiro 
Rhode  Island . . . 
Vermont . 

Total  .. 


I860.  1850. 

335,  8G6  497,  454 

1,  495,  060  1,  364,  034 

377,  267  585, 136 

1,160,222  1,108,476 

90,  699  129,  692 

3,  118,  950  3,  400,  717 

6,573,064  7,085,509 


In  1850  there  were  over  7,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
6,500,000  pounds  in  1860,  showing  a  decrease  of  500,000  pounds. 

Vermont  raised  nearly  half  the  wool  produced  in  the  New  England  States.  From  1850  to  1860, 
however,  the  amount  of  wool  produced  in  this  State  has  fallen  off  more  than  275,000  pounds. 

Maine  stands  next,  in  the  New  England  States,  to  Vermont,  as  a  wool-growing  State.  In  1850 
she  produced  1,364,034  pounds  of  wool,  and  1,495,060  pounds  in  I860,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
100,000  pounds. 

New  Hampshire  stands  third,  and  in  this  State,  also,  there  is  a  slight  increase  from  1850  to  1860. 

In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  in  Vermont,  the  produce  of  wool  has 
fallen  off  since  1850. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wool  raised  in  the  middle  States  in  1860  as  compared  with 


1850: 


How  York . . 

Now  Joraoy . 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia 


1860. 

9,  454,  474 
349,  250 
4,  722,  522 
491,  611 
50,201 
100 


1850. 

10,  071,  301 
375,  396 
4,  481,  570 
477,  438 
57,768 
525 


Total . 


15,  098,  058  15,  463,  998 


This  is  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  wool  produced  in  the  middle  States  since  1850  of  nearly 
375,000  pounds. 

New  York  produces  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  middle  States.  In  1850  she 
produced  10,071,301  pounds,  and  9,454,474  pounds  in  1860,  or  over  500,000  pounds  less  than  in  1850. 
Pennsylvania  produced  4,486,570  pounds  in  1850,  and  4,752,522  pounds  in  1860,  or  an  increase  of 


over  250,000  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wool  grown 
with  1850 : 


Ohio . 

Indiana  . . . 
Michigan  . . 
Illinois .... 
Wisconsin  - 
Minnesota  - 

Iowa . 

Missouri . . . 
Kentucky . . 
Kansas .... 
Nebraska  -  - 

Total 


in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as 


I860. 

10,  608,  927 

2,  552,  318 

3,  960,  888 
1,989,  567 
1,011,  933 

20,  388 
660,  858 
2,  069,  778 
2,  329, 105 
24,  746 
3,302 


25,  231,810 


1850. 

10,  196,  371 
2,610,287 
2,  043,  283 
2, 150,113 
253,  963 
85 

373,  898 

1,  627, 164 

2,  297,  433 


21,  552,  597 


compared 
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In  1850  the  western  States  produced  21,552,597  pounds  of  wool,  and  25,231,810  pounds  in  1860, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  4,000,000  pounds.  Ohio  is  the  greatest  wool-growing  State  in  the  west.  She 
produced  over  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds  in  I860,  or  about  half  a  million  pounds  more  than  in  1850. 

Michigan  is  the  next  largest  wool-growing  State  in  the  west.  She  produced  about  4,000,000 
pounds  in  1860,  against  2,000,000  in  1850. 

Indiana  stands  third,  producing  two  and  a  half  million  pounds,  showing  a  very  slight  decrease  since 
1850. 

Kentucky  stands  fourth,  with  a  small  increase  since  1850. 

Missouri  and  Illinois  come  next,  the  former  representing  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
while  the  latter  shows  a  small  decrease  since  1850. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wool  grown  in  the  southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


Yirginia . 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia . 

Alabama . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Mississippi 

Arkansas . 

Tennessee 
Florida . 


Total 


I860. 

1850. 

2,510,019 

2,860,765 

S83.473 

970,738 

427,102 

487,233 

946,227 

990,019 

776,117 

657,118 

290,847 

109,897 

1,493,738 

131,917 

665,959 

559,619 

410,382 

182,595 

1,405,236 

1,364,378 

59,171 

23,247 

9,867,271 

8,337,526 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  wool  in  the  southern  States  increased  from  8,337,526  pounds 
in  1850,  to  9,867,271  pounds  in  1860. 

Yirginia,  Texas,  and  Tennessee  are  the  largest  wool-growing  States  in  the  south.  In  Texas  the 
production  of  wool  increased  from  131,917  pounds  in  1850,  to  1,493,738  pounds  in  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wool  grown  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


California . . . 

Oregon . 

New  Mexico 
Washington . 
Utah . 


Total 


I860. 

1850. 

2,  683, 109 

5,  520 

219,012 

29,  686 

492,  645 

32,  901 

19,819 

74,765 

9,  222 

3,  489,  350 

77,  329 

The  increase  in  the  Pacific  States  is  enormous.  From  77,329  pounds  in  1850,  the  production  of 
wool  in  these  States  increased  to  3,489,350  pounds  in  1860. 

California,  it  is  thought,  will  soon  be  one  of  the  largest  wool-producing  States  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  Ex-Gfovernor  Downey  writes  this  office  under  date  of  June  4,  1863,  “We  must 
have  now  nearly  3,000,000  head  of  sheep  in  California,  and  the  quality  of  the  wool  is  annually  im¬ 
proving.  From  the  mildness  of  onr  climate,  and  richness  of  pasture,  our  State  will  show  at  the  next 
census  a  wool  product  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  United  States  at  present.” 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wool  produced  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  in  1850  and  18G0,  as  compared  with  population : 


Now  England  States . , 

Middle  Statos . 

Western  States . 

Southern  States . , 

Pacific  States . 

United  Statos  and  Territories 


1800. 

1850. 

2.09 

2A9 

LSI 

2.33 

2,40 

3.41 

1.08 

1.01 

6,04 

0.43 

1.92 

2,26 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Pacific  States  is  the  only  section  in  which  the  production  of  wool  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  population.  These  States  have  increased  from  less  than  half  a  pound  of  wool 
to  each  person  in  1850,  to  over  six  pounds  in  18G0. 

In  all  the  other  sections  the  production  of  wool  in  proportion  to  population  has  decreased  since 
1850,  excepting  the  southern  States,  where  there  is  a  slight  increase. 

The  New  England  States  stand  next  as  wool*  producers ;  but  here,  too,  the  growth  of  wool  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  It  was  2.59  pounds  to  each  person  in  1850,  and  only 
2.09  pounds  in  1860. 

In  the  middle.  States  the  growth  of  wool  in  1850  was  2.83  pounds  to  each  person,  and  in  18G0 
only  1.81  pound. 

Leaving  out  the  Pacific  States,  the  highest  production  of  wool  in  proportion  to  population  was  in 
the  western  States.  It  has  fallen  off,  however,  from  3.41  pounds  in  1850  to  2. 46  pounds  in  18G0. 

In  the  southern  States  the  growth  of  wool  to  each  person  was  1.01  pound  in  1850,  and  1.08 
pounds  in  I860,  showing  an  increase  of  about  one  ounce  to  each  inhabitant. 

Taking  all  the  States  and  Territories,  the  amount  of  wool  raised  in  1850  was  a  little  over  two  and 
a  quarter  pounds  to  each  inhabitant  and  in  1860  less  than  two  pounds. 

FLAX. 


Flax  produced. 


Status. 

.1850. 

1800. 

Fins. 

Flax. 

Pounds. 

3, 921 
12,291 

Pounds. 

Ill 

3, 821 

17,928 

11,174 

50 

5, 3S7 
160,003 
584, 469 
62,600 

1,187 

8, 112 

Florida . 

3, 303 

4sj  235 
97, 119 

Iowa . . . , 

3()[  SS0 
1,135 

Kansas  .  .  - . . . 

Kentucky . 

2, 100, 1.10 

728,234 

Louisiana . . . . 

Mnino . . 

17, 081 
35, 080 
1,162 

2,997 

Maryland . . . . . . 

.14,481 

105 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . . . 

7, 152 

4, 128 
1,983 

Minnesota. . . 

Mississippi . . . . 

005 
027, 100 

7, 052 
1S2/J05 
940, 577 
593, 790 

50 

109, 837 
1,347 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire. . s. . 

Now  Jersey . - . 

48,051 
1,518, 025 
216,490 

New  York . - . 

North  Carolina . 

Slates. 

1850. 

1800. 

Flax. 

Flax. 

Ohio . 

Pounds. 

440, 932 
040 
530,307 

85 
332 
308, 131 
1,048 
20,852 
1,000,450 
08,303 

Pounds. 

882, 423 
102 
312,368 

344 
104,204 
115 
7, 007 
487, 808 
21, 044 

Wim'omun . __ . 

Total . 

7,709, 120 

4,715, 802 

rmUUTOlUKS, 

.  ' ' 

1  Nebraska 

'  at 

1  Utah . 

550 

4,343 

T’ntn.l  .  . 

550 

4,  343 

......  ...... 

7, 709, 076 

4/720,"  145 

12 
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The  amount. of  flax  produced  in  the  States  and  Territories  in  1850  was  7,709,670  pounds,  and  in 
1860  4,720,145  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  production  of  flax  has  fallen  off  almost  one  half  since  1850. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  flax  culture  has  received  increased  attention,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  cotton,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  were  the  census  taken  now,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
flax  crop  was  at  least  as  great  as  in.  1850.  The  climate  of  the  northern  States  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  flax,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  make  it  a  highly  remunerative  crop  is  the  introduction  of 
machines  for  dressing  the  fibre  and  preparing  it  for  market.  Great  improvements  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  machines  for  this  purpose,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  flax  will  be  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  flax  grown  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850: 

3  SCO.  3850. 

Connecticut .  1, 187  17,  OSS' 

Maine .  2, 097  17,  081 

Massachusetts .  2G5  1,  162 

New  Hampshire .  1,047  7,052 

Vermont . 7,007  20,  S52 

Rhode  Island .  85 


Total .  la,  703 


64,  7 GO 


The  amount  of  flax  raised  in  the  New  England  States  has  fallen  off  from  64,760  pounds  in  1850, 
to  12,703  pounds  in  1860. 

Vermont  is  the  largest  flax-producing  State  in  New  England,  but  even  in  this  State  the  crop  has 
fallen  off  from  20,852  pounds  in  1850,  to  7,007  pounds  in  1860. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  amount  of  flax  grown  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


Now  York . 

18G0. 

.  i  nift  A9K 

lano. 

New  Jersey . . . . 

182,  965 

Delaware . 

.  8  11° 

Maryland . 

JL I ,  J.  i  I 

35,  6S6 

Pennsylvania . 

.  .  -  c*10  QdQ 

r.*\(\  o/i7 

Total . 

JJU,  oU  / 

1  7UA  7A0 

X)  /UUj  (  \J  <J 

In  New  York  the  crop  of  flax  increased  from  940,577  pounds  in  1850,  to  1,518,025  pounds  in  1860. 
In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  flax  from  530,307 
pounds  in  1850,  to  312,368  pounds  in  1860. 

In  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  the  crop  of  flax  has  also  decreased  since  1850. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  flax  produced  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


Ohio . 

18G0. 

3850. 

Indiana . . . 

440,  932 

Michigan . . . 

Illinois . 

7,  152 

Wisconsin . 

160,  06.1 

Minnesota . 

(it),  393 

Iowa . 

Missouri . „ . 

62,  G60 

Kentucky . 

627,  160 
2,  100,  116 

Kansas . 

Nebraska . 

Total . . . . . 

4,  056,  945 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  production  of  flax  in  the  western  States, 
where  over  four  million  pounds  of  flax  was  raised  in  1850,  and  less  than  two  million  pounds  in  1860. 

Kentucky,  in  1850,  was  decidedly  the  largest  flax-producing  State  in  the  country,  raising  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  llax  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  returns  for  1860  show  an  astonishing 
diminution  in  the  growth  of  flax  in  this  State.  From  over  two  million  pounds  in  1850,  the  production 
of  flax  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  1860. 

Ohio  is  now  the  largest  flax-producing  State  in  the  west.  From  446,932  pounds  in  1850,  she  has 
increased  to  882,423  pounds  in  1860. 

On  the  other  hand,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  which  produced  a  largo  crop  of  flax  in  1850,  have,  like 
Kentucky,  fallen  off  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Missouri,  which  produced  627,160  pounds  in  1850, 
now  produces  only  109,837  pounds;  and  Indiana,  which  produced  584,469  pounds  in  1850,  produces 
only  97,119  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  flax  grown  in  the  southern  States  in  I860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Louisiana . 

Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas . 

Virginia  ... . . . 

Total  .. 


18(50. 

1850. 

Ill 

3,921 

3,821 

12,291 

50 

3,  303 

5,387 

50  , 

60  5 

21G,  490 

593,  79G 

344  333 

104,294  3G8, 131 


115 

'  1, 048 

437,  808 

1 ,  000,  450 

876,  336 

1,  9SG,  072 

The  production  of  flax  in  the  southern  States  has  fallen  off  more  than  one-half  since  1850. 

Virginia  is  the  principal  flax-producing  State  in  the  south.  She  raises  more  flax  than  all  the  other 
southern  States.  The  amount  of  flax  raised  in  Virginia  has  fallen  off  from  one  million  pounds  in  1850, 
to  less  than  half  a  million  pounds  in  I860. 

N orth  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  the  only  other  southern  States  in  which  flax  is-  grown  to  any  extent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  flax  grown  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 

1800.  •  1850. . 


California . - .  . 

Oregon . . .  108  (540 

New  Mexico . . .  '  . 


Utah 


4, 34')  55  0 


Washington 


Total 


4,505  1,190 


In  California  there  was  no  flax  reported  either  in  1850  or  1860. 

In  Oregon  there  was  produced  640  pounds  in  1850,  and  only  162  pounds  in  1860. 

In  Utah  the  production  of  flax  increased  from  550  pounds  in  1850,  to  4,343  pounds  in  I860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  flax  in  ounces  grown  in  the  different  sections  in  1860 
and  in  1850  in  proportion  to  population: 

L  1  1800.  1850. 


Now  England  States . 

Middle  States . 

Western  States . 

Southern  States . . 

United  States  and  Territories 


O.OG  0.33 

3.G8  4  25 

3.00  10.29 

1,52  4.09 
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In  1850  there  was  less  than  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  flax  raised  in  the  whole  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  to  each  inhabitant,  and  in  I860  less  than  two  and  a  half  ounces  to  each  person. 

The  New  England  States  raised  one-third  of  an  ounce  to  each  person  in  1850,  and  only  six-hun¬ 
dredths  of  an  ounce  in  1860. 

The  middle  States  produced  4.25  ounces  in  1850  to  each  inhabitant,  and  3.68  ounces  in  I860. 

The  western  States  produced  over  ten  ounces  to  each  inhabitant  inl850,  and  only  three  ounces  in  1860. 

The  southern  States  produced  over  four  ounces  in  1850  to  each  person,  and  only  1.52  ounces  in  1860. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  since  the  census  was  taken,  there  lias 
been  considerable  increase  in  the  growth  of  flax;  but  making  full  allowance  for  this  probable  increase, 
the  production  of  flax  in  the  United  States,  with  a  climate  admirably  adapted  for  its  growth,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor,  which  renders 
the  preparation  of  the  crop  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  other  countries  from  which  our  imports  of 
flax  are  derived.  If  the  machines  recently  introduced  for  dressing  flax  shall  prove  as  efficient  as  present 
experience  indicates,  the  production  of  flax,  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  will  greatly  increase. 

FLAX-SEED. 

Bushels  of  flax-seed  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860. 


STATES.  ' 

HUSHEI.S. 

STATES. 

BUSHELS. 

Alabama  . . . 

68 

Oregon . 

6 

Arkansas- . 

545 

Pennsylvania . . . 

24,  198 

California . . 

Rhode  Island . 

109 

318 

2 

9,  3(52 

Florida . . 

Texas . 

96 

3131 

8,  670 

32,  691 

■J 1  (j,  A9n 

4,  256 

91}  1 

11 

5(16,  80S 

Kentucky  -  . . 

28,  875 

Louisiana . . . . 

TERRITORIES. 

District  of  Columbia . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

419 

i  1, 570 

Massachusetts . . . 

7 

Dakota . . . 

Michigan . 

841' 

"NT (Vbrnffk  ft  -  -  «■ 

2 

Minnesota . 

118 

Nevada  _  _ 

Mississippi . 

3 

New  Mexico . 

Missouri . 

4,  656 

Utah . 

33 

Now  Hampshire . 

30 

30 

Now  JYvrpRy _ ...... 

3  241 

New  York . 

i  56, 991 

Total,  Territories . 

65 

NfiH.Ii  Ournlinfl, . 

20,  008 
242, 420 

Ohio . 

A  twynirnfn 

566  807 

■i4,OD1L,OdW'  “  *  . . - . 

We  have  not  space  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  production  of  flax-seed  in  the  different 
sections,  We  may  remark,  however,  that  Ohio  produces  more  flax-seed  than  any  other  State.  Indiana 
stands  next. 

The  States  and  Territories  in  1850  produced  562,312  bushels  of  flax-seed,  and  566,867  bushels 
in  1860;  showing  an  increase  of  only  a  little  over  four  thousand  bushels. 
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t  ff  ,m^  l,  P  fl  r  f '  aS  Tf  arS  Seed  0d'cake  dQrin«  tlie  war,  will  doubtless  stimu¬ 
late  the  o l  flux  for  seed  as  well  as  for  the  fibre.  American  oil-cake  finds  a  ready  market  in 

England  nt  high  prices;  but  it  would  seem  that  so  valuable  a  food  might  be  used  on  our  own  farms 
with  decided  advantage.  It  is  not  only  highly  nutritious  for  cattle  and  sheep,  but  the  manure  derived 
from  the  nm mills  eating  it  is  more  than  twice  as  valuable  as  that  from  animals  fed  on  Indian  corn 
Our  farmers  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  manures,  and  it  is  rare  that  the  question 
of tho  rolatlvo  vuluo  of  manures  from  different  foods  is  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  what 
particular  sustenance  it  is  best  to  give  our  farm  stock.  & 


In  this  connexion  we  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  following  table  prepared  by  Jolm  B. 
Lawns,  tho  well-known  English  scientific  agriculturist,  showing  the  value  of  manure  made  from  a  ton 
(2,000  pounds)  of  different  foods: 


Kiwriplhm  of  food.  Vuluo. 

1.  Dccovticfttml  cottou-Bowl  citkn . * .  $27  8G 

2.  Ilapo  (mica . .  21  01 

8,  Linseed  ealen .  10  72 

4.  Malt  Amt .  18  21 

A  Lentils .  10  51 

0.  Linseed  . . Jff  05 

7.  Tares .  15  75 

8.  Beans . 15  75 

C.  Pm .  13  38 

10.  Locust,  bonus .  4  81 

11.  Oats .  7  40 

12.  'Wheat .  7  08 

13.  Indian  corn . . .  0  05 


Description  of  food.  Valuo. 

14.  Malt . ' .  06 

15.  Barley .  e  32 

10.  Clover  hay .  9  64 

17.  Meadow  hay . G  43 

IS.  Oat  straw . 2  '90 

19,  Wheat  straw . . 2  08 

20,  Barley  straw. .  2  25 

21,  Potatoes .  1  50 

22,  Mangolds . 1  07 

23,  Swedish  turnips .  01 

24,  Common  turnips .  86 

25,  Carrots .  86 


Tliis  table  deserves  to  bo  profoundly  studied  by  every  farmer.  Mr.  Lawes  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  table  correctly  states  the 
relative,  value  of  tho  immures  obtained  from  the  different  foods ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  manure  obtained 
from  the  consumption  of  a  ton  of  meadow  hay  is  worth  $6  43,  that  made  from  a  ton  of  clover  hay  is 
worth  $‘J  04,  or  half  as  much  again;  and  this  is  true  everywhere.  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  value 
of  manure  in  'England,  and  are  undoubtedly  correct;  but  of  course  the  figures  are  only  true  relatively 
where  manures  of  all  kinds  are  of  loss  value,  as  is  the  case  in  the  newer  sections  of  this  country. 

It  will  be  soon  that  tho  manure  made  from  a  ton  of  linseed  cake  is  estimated  at  $19  72;  while 
from  a  ton  of  Indian  corn  it  is  estimated  at  only  $6  65. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  gold  values.  At  the  present  time  the  value  of  the  manures 
in  our  currency  would  be  more  than  doubled.  If  these  few  remarks  should  be  the  means  of  calling 
the  attention  of  American  farmers  to  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy  much  good  will  be  ac¬ 
complished. 


C  O  T  T  O  N. 

The  amount  of  ginned  cotton  raised  ill  the  United  States  in  1860  was  5,387,052  bales,  of  400 
pounds  each,  or  2,154,820,800  pounds. 

In  1850  there  was  2,445,793  bales  of  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States,  or  less  than  halt  the 
amount  produced  in  I860. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  ginned  cotton,  in  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  raised  in 
the  different  States  in  1860,  and  also  in  1850: 


Mississippi .  1,  202,  507 

Alabama .  9S9,  955 

Louisiana . . .  777,  73S 

Georgia .  701,840 

Toxns . .  431,463 

Arkansas  . .  367,  393 

South  Carolina.. . .  353,  412 

Tennessee .  296,  464 

North  Carolina .  145,  514 

Florida .  65,  153 


Missouri . 

Virginia . . 

I860. 

.  41, 18S 

.  12, 727 

.  1, 482 

Utah . 

.  136 

Kansas  ............. 

.  G1 

New  Mexico _ _ _ 

.  19 

Total . 

.  5,387,052 

"We  have  here  omitted  a  few  States  which  produced  small  quantities  of  cotton  in  1850,  but  which 
are  uureported  in  1860.  But  the  total  amount  is  given  correctly. 

Mississippi  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other  State.  This  State  alone  raised  nearly  half  as 
much  cotton  in  1860  as  the  whole  United  States  in  1850. 

Alabama  comes  next,  and  then  Louisiana,  Georgia  standing  fourth,  though  hut  little  behind  her 
sister  States. 

These  four  States,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia,  produced  3,672,040  hales  of 
cotton,  while  all  the  other  States  produced  only  1,715,012  bales. 

Texas,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina  come  next  in  the  order  named. 

Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  stand  eighth  and  ninth ;  the  two  together,  however,  produce  loss 
cotton  than  the  new  State  of  Texas. 

RICE. 

Pounds  of  rice  produced  in  the  United  Stales  in  1860. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

. .  •  493,465 

.  1G,  831 

Oregon . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

South  Carolina . ■ . 

.  119,100,528 

Delaware . 

40,  372 

Florida . . . 

.  7fU 

9R  rm 

Georgia . 

.  52,  507,  652 

Vermont . 

Illinois . 

Viminm  .  .  .  .  . 

Indiana . 

Wiannii  cm 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

HPr\+«1  fifn  +  rtci 

1Q7  1G7  ()rio 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

.  0,  331,  257 

TERRITORIES. 

Maryland .  District  of  Columbia 

Massachusetts . : .  Dakota . 

Michigan . . .  7 1C  Nebraska . 

Minnesota . . .  3,  2S6  Nevada . 

Mississippi . ; .  809,  082  New  Mexico . 


New  Hampshire . I . Wasliin: 

New  Jersey . I . 

Now  York . I .  rj 

North  Carolina .  7,593,  976 

Ohio .  I 


Total,  Territories 
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The  cultivation  of  rice  is  confined  to  a  very  few  States.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  produced  in 
1860  171,608,180  pounds;  and  the  total  product  of  all  the  States  was  only  187,167,032  pounds.  In 
1850  these  same  States  produced  still  more — the  two  together  giving  198,881,304  pounds ;  hut  the 
production  of  rice  was  greater  in  1850  than  in  1860  in  nearly  all  the  States,  making  the  total 
215,313,497  pounds.  Of  this,  South  Carolina  in  1850  produced  159,930,613  pounds,  and  in  1860 
119,100,528  pounds.  Mississippi,  which  in  1860  produced  only  809,082  pounds,  in  1850  raised 
2,719,856  pounds;  and  Alabama  decreased  still  more,  producing  2,812,352  pounds  in  1850,  and  only 
493,465  pounds  in  1860.  Florida,  in  1850,  produced  1,075,090  pounds;  but  in  18*60  only  223,704. 
The  only  States  that  increased  in  production,  were  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana. 


HOPS. 

Pounds  of  hops  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1SG0. 


STATES. 

POUNDS. 

STATES. 

POUNDS. 

507 

493 

Arkansas . . . 

146 

Pennsylvania  . 

-  43, 191 

California . 

80 

llhodo  Island . 

50 

959 

122 

Delaware . 

414 

Tenuesseo . 

1,581 

Florida . 

Texas . 

123 

10!) 

638,  677 

Illinois . 

7, 254 

Virginia . .  ■  • 

.  It),  024 

Indiana . 

27,  884 

Wisconsin . 

135,  58'. 

Iowa . 

2,  078 

197 

10,991,351 

Knn  f.rw'Vy 

j  5(  grjg 

Louisiana . 

27 

TEUIUTOUIES. 

Maine ' . . .  . . . 

Maryland . . . 

1.02, 987 
2,  943 

District  of  Columbia . 

15 

M  naan  <*.1  iflBP  l  ()H 

111,  301 

Dakota.  . . •  ••••*•*••■»- 

Michigan 

00,  602 

Nebraska . . - . . . 

41 

Minnnanf-ji 

132 

Nevada  ,  . . . 

Mississippi 

248 

Now  Mexico  --  , . . 

Missouri  .  . . 

2,  265 

Utah . 

545 

New  Hampshire . 

130,428 

Washington . 

44- 

Now  Jersey . . 

3,  722 

New  York . 

9,  671,  931 

\  Total,  Territories . 

045 

North  Carolina . 

1,  767 

Ohio  - 

27  533 

Ap’GTGffRtC  . . * . 

......  .. 

10,901,996 

The  total  production  of  hops  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  3,497,029  pounds;  and  in  1860 
10,991,996  pounds,  showing  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 

New  York  produces  nearly  all  the  hops  raised  in  the  United  States.  In  1850  this  State  produced 
over  two  and  a  half  million  pounds,  while  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  produced  less  than  one 
million  pounds;  and  in  1860  New  York  produced  over  nine  and  a  half  million  pounds,  while  all  the 
other  States  and  Territories  produced  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

Next  to  New  York,  Vermont  raises  more  hops  than  any  other  State,  producing  638,677  pounds 
in  1860,  against  288,023  pounds  in  1850. 

In  this  country,  as  in  England,  the  cultivation  of  hops  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area. 
New  York  raises  over  eight-tenths  of  all  the  hops  produced  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  this  State 
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the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  raised  in  a  few  counties.  The  county  of  Otsego  produces  3,507,069  pounds; 
Madison,  1,520,657  pounds;  Schoharie,  1,441,648  pounds;  Oneida,  838,460  pounds;  Herkimer, 
707,910  pounds ;  Montgomery,  515,584  pounds.  These  six  counties  in  New  York  produce  over  eight 
and  a  half  million  pounds  of  hops,  out  of  a  total  crop  of  eleven  millions  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

TOBACCO. 


Pounds  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1S60. 


STATES. 

POUNDS.  | 

STATES. 

POUNDS. 

Alabama . 

232,  914 

Oregon . 

405 

Arkansas . 

9S9,  980 

Pennsylvania . 

3, 181,  586 

California . 

3, 150 

Rhode  Island . 

705 

Connecticut . 

6,  000, 133 

South  Carolina . 

104,  412 

9,  699 

43,  448,  097 

Plorida . 

828,  815 

Texas . 

97,  914 

Georgia . 

919,  318 

Vermont  . 

12,  245 

6,  8S5,  262 

123,  968,  312 

Indiana . 

7,  993,  378 

Wisconsin . 

87,  340 

7rv\y^ 

303,  168 

Kansas . 

20,  349 

Total,  States . .. . . 

434, 183,  561 

10ft,  126,  840 

Louisiana . 

39, 940 

TERRITOBIES. 

Maine . 

1,  583 

Maryland . 

38,  410,  965 

District  of  Columbia . 

15,  200 

Massachusetts . . 

3,  233,  198 

Dakota . 

.10 

Michigan . 

121,  099 

Nebraska . 

3,636 

Minnesota . 

38,  938 

Nevada  . ; 

Mississippi . . . 

159, 141 

New  Mexico  . . 

7,  044 

Missouri . 

26,  086, 196 

Utah . . . 

New  Hampshire . 

IS,  581 

Washington . 

10 

New  Jersey. ............ _ .... 

149,  485 

New  York . 

5, 764,  582 

Total,  Tcrrifitmon _ : . . . . 

25,  900 

TJnvfcTi  .  .  .  «  _ 

32, 853,  250 

Ohio . 

25,  092,  581 

A  PWlWfltft 

434,  209,  461 

. * . 

The  amount  of  tobacco  raised  ir 

Lthe  States  and  Territories  in  1850  was  199,752,655  pounds  ;  and 

in  1860  434,209,461  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  220  per  cent. 

Of  this  amount  Virginia  produced  in  1860  123,968,312  pounds,  and  Kentucky  108,126,840  pounds. 
In  other  words,  these  two  States  produced  in  1860  more  than  half  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States. 

In  1850  Virginia  raised  56,803,227  pounds,  and  Kentucky  55,501,196  pounds,  or  112,304,423 
pounds  together.  In  other  words,  in  1850,  out  of  a  total  product  of  tobacco  of  less  than  two  hundred 
million  pounds  in  the  States  and  Territories,  these  two  States  produced  over  one  hundred  and  twelve 
million.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  increase  in  the  crop  of  tobacco  in  these  two  States  since  1850  is 
over  100  per  cent.,  which,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  crop  in  1850,  is  very  remarkable. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Lobacco'  grown  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as 
compared with  1850: 


Connecticut . 

Maine . ' . 

IfiliO. 

.  6,  000, 133 

.  533 

IffiU. 

1, 267,  624 

Massachusetts . 

. .  3,233,198 

138, 246 

New  Hampshire . 

50 

Rhode  Island . 

.  705 

V  ernront . 

. \ .  12,245 

Total . ■. . 

.  9,  266,  445 

1,  405,  920 

In  1850  the  amount  ot  tobacco  raised  in  the  New  England  States  was  less  than  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  while  in  1860  it  was  over  nine  and  a  quarter  million  pounds — an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent 
Of  the  nine  and  n  quarter  million  pounds  raised  in  the  New  England  States,  Connecticut  produced 
six  million,  and.  Massachusetts  over  three  and  one-lilth  million. 

The  hollowing  table  shows  the  amount  of  tobacco  grown  in  tho  middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850: 


No.w  York . 

Now  Jersey . 

I’tvnnxylviitiitt . 

Maryland - - - 

Delaware . 

Dial  riot  of  Columbia 

Total . 


1800. 

W>D. 

5,  764,  582 

83, 189 

149,485 

310 

.  3,181,586 

912,  651 

.  38, 4.10,905 

21,  407,  497 

9,  699 

15,  200 

7,  SOO 

.  47,531,517 

22,  411,  447 

Maryland  produced  nearly  twenty-one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  1850,  while  all  the 
other  middle  States  produced  only  about  one  million  pounds.  In  1860  this  State  produced  nearly 
thirty-eight  and  a  half  million  pounds,  while  the  other  middle  States  produced  over  nine  million.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop.  New  York  has  increased  from 
88,189  pounds  in  1850,  to  over  live  and  three-fourth  million  pounds  in  1860.  The  increase  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  by  no  means  so  great,  but  is  nevertheless  quite  striking. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  southern  States  in  1800,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850 : 


Alabama - 

Arkansan  .... 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi . . . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Louisiana . 

Tennesson 

Texas . . 

Virginia . 


Total 


181,11. 
232,  914 
989,980 
8,-28,  810 
919,  3 18 
159. 141 
32,  853,  250 
104,  41-2 
39,  940 
43,  448,  097 
97,  914 
123,968,312 


1800. 
164,  990 
218,  936 
90S,  614 
423,  924 
49,  960 
11,  984,  786 
74, 2S5 
26,  878 
20, 148,  932 
60,  897 
56,803,227 


90,  961,  429 


Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  are  the  three  principal  tobacco-growing  States  in  the 
south.  These  three  States  produce  two  hundred  million  pounds  of  the  two  hundred  and  three  and  a 
half  million  pounds  raised  in  the  southern  States. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  tobacco  raised  iu  the  western  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850 : 


I860.  1850. 

Illinois .  6,885,262  841,394 

Indiana . .  7,993,378  1,044,620 

Iowa . - .  303,168  6,041 

Kansas .  20, 349  . 

Kentucky . . .  10S,  126,  840  55,  501, 196 

Michigan . „ .  121, 099  1, 245 

Missouri . .  25,  086, 196  17,  113,  784 

Ohio . 25,092,581  10,454,449 

Wisconsin .  87, 340  1, 268 

Minnesota . .  38, 938  . 

Nebraska .  3, 636  . 


Total .  173,  758,  787  84,  963,  997 


Next  to  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Missouri  are  the  greatest  tobacco-growing  States  in  the  west.  The 
crop  has  also  increased  largely  in  these  States  since  1850.  Indiana  and  Illinois  come  next,  the  former 
producing  nearly  eight  million  pounds,  and  the  latter  nearly  seven  million  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


I860.  1850. 

California .  3,  150  1, 000 

Oregon . 405  325 

New  Mexico .  7,044  8,467 

Utah . . .  70 

Washington .  10  . 


Total .  10,  609  9,  862 


But  little  tobacco  is  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  has  increased  a  mere  trifle  since  1850.  In 
fact,  in  New  Mexico  there  is  an  actual  decrease,  which  is  true  of  no  other  State  except  Florida. 

The  returns  show  that  tobacco  is  raised  in  every  State,  and  in  all  the  Territories  except  Dakota. 

In  1850  the  amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  was  eight  pounds  to  each 
inhabitant,  and  in  1860  about  fourteen  pounds.  The  unsettled  condition  of  Kentucky  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  with  the  loss  of  almost  the  entire  crop  in  Virginia,  have  caused  a  great  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  supply  of  tobacco,  and  prices  have  advanced  very  rapidly.  This  has  stimulated  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  in  the  northern  States  to  an  extent  which  it  never  would  have  attained  in  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  principal  variety  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  northern  States  is  the  Connecticut  seed-leaf.  It  is 
ordinarily  grown  for  cigar  wrappers,  and  the  larger  and  more  perfect  the  leaf  the  more  profitable  is  the 
crop.  For  smoking  or  chewing  it  is  an  inferior  variety.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  grow 
a  good  quality  of  chewing-tobacco  in  the  northern  States.  It  is  found  much  more  profitable  to  grow 
a  large,  tough  leaf,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  than  to  attempt  to  grow  a  smaller  crop  of  better  quality. 
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CANE  SUGAR,  MAP 

LE  SUGAlt,  SORGHUM  MOLASSES 

,  HONEY, 

&c. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  of  cane  and 

maple  sugar,  awl  cane,  maple,  and  sc 
in  I860. 

rrghum  molasses  produced  in  the 

United  States 

STATES. 

Cano  sugar,  liogs-  Maple  sugar, 
beads  of  ],0G0  pounds  of. 

pounds  caoh. 

.  175  ays 

Cano  ninlassoM, 
gallons  of. 

85,115 

Maple  molasses, 
gallons  of,  1 

Sorghum  mo¬ 
usses,  gallons  of. 

55, 053 

.  3, 077 

124 

115, 004 

0 

DfiB 

.  ..  44.359 

2,277 

395 

Tif,],,,.,,,,! 

1,013 

„  .  1,009  . 

430, 357 

.  I, 107  091 

540,749 

21) 

103, 490 

20, 048 

800,589 

.  1,541,701 

293, 908 

881,949 

.  . .  315,430 

11,405 

1,211,512 

.  3, 743 

87,050 

MHO  Oil 

140, 070 

350, 705 

9.9.1, 70ft  .  . . 

13, 439, 772 

anfs,7/i9 

32, 079 

.  03, 281 

S,  404 

907 

1  (MU,  (V78 

15,307 

ii,()M,Hi2s2 

78,998 

80,953 

.  370, 000 

23,038 

14, 178 

1  ' 

51)0  00 

10, 010 

1,427 

M\\\  149, 098 

22, 305 

18,289 

790,  11.1 

JT 

o  0(9 

43, 833 

jNuav  JLlam^Hhim . - . . 

'N’mv  .If'.rwny 

.  3,455 

8, 088 

390 

Nmr  Vnrl.* 

10,810,419 

131,843 

510 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio  -  ... 

.  38  30, 845 

.  3, 345, 508 

12,404 

17, 759 
370, 512 

203, 475 
779,070 

Orncrnn 

315 

'-'logon . 

I'nniiiijdvmiln 

.  2,707,335 

114,3.10 

22,749 

20 

108  205 

51,041 

TfvniU'ft.mm  . . .  _  .  ....  ..... 

.  2  115,020 

2, 830 

74, 372 

70(1, 003 

5  090  . . . 

408,358 

112,412 

Vnvinnnl 

0  R!)7,781 

10,253 

Vivouvnn, 

99, 005 

221,270 

1  KM  dfVl 

■  83,118 

19, 854 

Wisconsin 

Total  Btatos . 

.  230,982  40,120,083 

14,903,000 

1,597,274 

0, 098, 181 

TEnnrroniES. 

Diafcrict  of  Columbia . 

Un  Ir  ntn 

90 

Wolwivelm. 

.  122 

275 

23,497 

40 

25, 475 

- - - 

— 

315 

50, 942 

'lotul  Territories . 

Aagvpfi'iito  . . . 

.  230, 982  40, 120, 205 

14,903,990 

1,597,589 

0,749, 123 
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The  total  amount  of  cane  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  236,814,000  pounds, 
and  in  lj$60,  230,982,000  pounds,  showing  a  slight  decrease  in  the  last  decade. 
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Louisiana  produces  over  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  million  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  raised  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Texas  produced  over  five  million  pounds  of  cane  sugar  in  1 860,  being  the  greatest  sugar-growing 
State  after  Louisiana. 

Of  maple  sugar  there  was  produced  in  1850,  in  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories,  34,253,436 
pounds;  and  in  1860,  40,120,205  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  six  million  pounds. 

Of  this  amount  New  York  and  Vermont  produced  more  than  half;  the  former  producing  nearly 
eleven  million  pounds,  and  the  latter  nearly  ten  million  pounds. 

Michigan  stands  third,  producing  four  million  pounds.  Ohio  produces  over  three  millions;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  two  and  three  quarter  millions;  New  Hampshire  two  and  a  quarter  millions ;  'Wisconsin  and 
Indiana  each  one  and  a  half  million ;  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  about  one  million  pounds  each.  For 
the  amount  raised  in  the  other  States  we  would  refer  to  the  foregoing  table. 

The  article  known  as  maple  sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of  the  Acer  Saccharinum,  or  sugar  maple, 
(known  also  as  rock  maple,)  one  of  the  most  symmetrical- and  beautiful  of  American  forest  trees.  It 
is  found  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  but  is  most  abundant  between  the  parallels  of  43°  and  46°. 
The  process  of  making  the  sugar  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  As  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to 
flow  in  the  spring,  which  is  usually  from  the  1st  to  the  15th.  of  March,  the  trees  are  “  tapped”  by 
boring  one  or  two  holes  of  half  an  .inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches  deep,  in  each  tree,  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  above  the  ground.  Into  these  holes  are  inserted  hollow  wooden  plugs,  called 
“quills,”  which  conduct  the  sap  into  wooden  troughs  or  pails  placed  beneath.  Sometimes  the  orifice  is 
made  with  a  heavy,  curvilinear  chisel,  which  is  driven  into  the  sap-wood  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and  a 
wooden  spout,  properly  prepared,  is  inserted  to  carry  off  the  sap.  The  careless  use  of  the  axe  in  tap¬ 
ping,  is  frequently  indulged  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trees  and  to  their  premature  destruction.  The 
sap,  ordinarily,  runs  only  in  the  day-time  and  after  frosty  nights,  commencing  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
thaw  in  the  morning,  and  ceasing  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  freeze  towards  evening.  Each  tree  will  yield 
from  one  to  four  gallons  ol  sap  in  twenty-four  hours.  Cold  and  dry  winters,  with  frosty  nights  and 
warm,  sunny  clays  during  the  “sugaring  season,”  are  most  favorable  for  the  production  of  sap.  The  sap 
is  collected  from  the  troughs  and  placed  in  sheet-iron  pails  of  about  eight  inches  deep,  four  feet  wide 
and  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  set  on  brick  arches,  (kettles  were  formerly  used  for  the  purpose.)  A 
brisk  boiling  is  kept  up  in  the  pans  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  fresh  sap  being  occasionally  added, 
when  the  whole  reaches  the  consistency  of  “sirup,”  in  which  form  much  of  it  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  sirup  is  then  strained  and  put  in  kettles  holding  from,  eight  to  ten  gallons  each,  where 
it  is  again  kept  boiling  for  about  two  hours.  (The  best  makers  pour  into  each  kettle-full,  of  sirup 
about  one  pint  of  new  milk  to  assist  in  clarifying.)  During  this  process  the  impurities  rise  to  the  sin- 
face  and  are  carefully  skimmed  off.  When  the  sirup  has  boiled  sufficiently  to  “grain”  well,  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  partially  cool,  (stirring  constantly,)  and  is  then  poured  into  pans  or  moulds,  when  it  becomes 
the  maple  sugar  of  commerce.  On  the  average,  twenty  quarts  of  sap  will  make  one  pound  of  sugar, 
and  each  tree  will  produce  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  sugar  annually.  Very  large  trees  will  produce 
eight  to  ten  pounds.  The  sugaring  season  usually  lasts  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  until  the  buds  of 
the  tree  begin  to  swell  vigorously,  when  the  sap  diminishes  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Of  sorghum  molasses  the  product  was  6,749,123  gallons. 

It  is  au  interesting  fact,  as  showing  how  rapidly  a  plant  can  be  distributed  through  the  country, 
that  we  have  returns  of  sorghum  molasses  from  twenty-eight  out  of  the  thirty-four  States  reported. 

The  high  price  of  sugar  and  molasses  since  the  war  has  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  to 
to  an  unusual  degree.  The  drought  of  1863  in  the  west,  followed  by  an  unusually  severe  frost  before 
t  e  p  ants  were  ripe,  destroyed  the  sorghum  crop  of  1863.  Had  the  season  been  favorable,  a  large 
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amount  of  sorghum  molasses  would  have  been  produced,  as  there  was  a  larger  area  planted  than  ever 
before.  The  disastrous  effect  of  the  drought  and  early  frost  served  to  discourage  many  from  planting 
in  1864  who  would  otherwise  have  engaged  in  the  business. 

Sugar  has  not  been  made  to  any  extent  from  sorghum,  and  thus  far  the  difficulties  in  the  way  rff 
its  manufacture,  adverted  to  in  our  previous  reports,  have  not  been  overcome. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  price  of  sugar  has  doubled,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  price  will  be  maintained  for  some  time  to  come. 

Many  trials  have  been  made  to  manufacture  an  indigenous  sugar,  but,  unhappily,  the  experiments 
have  not  been  made  to  any  extent  on  the  proper  vegetable.  The  sorghum  has  been  tried  and  proves 
valuable  for  sirup,  but  the  great  difficulty  in  making  sugar  has  Trot  been  overcome,  and  the  high  price, 
of  this  article  continues. 

We  have  been  surprised  that  the  cane  has  not  yet  been,  to  some  extent,  supplanted  by  the  beet 
which  involves  no  trials  for  experiments,  as  this  plant  has  been  cultivated  successfully  for  a  long  period 
in  France  .for  this  purpose,  and  the  products  obtained  cannot  bo  rivalled  in  beauty  or  exceeded  in 
quality  by  the  product  of  the  cane. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  manufacture  sugar  from  beets  in  this  country  have,  as  a 
general  rule,  till  a  year  or  two  past,  proved  unsuccessful,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried  on  a  small  scale,  with  the  rudest  machinery.  In  France  it  is  found  that  individual 
farmers  cannot  successfully  manufacture  sugar  from  the  beet.  It  is  properly  a  manufacturing,  and  not 
an  agricultural  process,  one  requiring  a  larger  capital  than  most  fanners  are  willing  to  invest.  The 
better  method  would  ho  to  establish  factories  and  encourage  farmers  to  raise  the  beets  at  established 
prices  per  ton.  In  this  way,  with  improved  machinery,  and  the  adoption  of  the  more  recent  processes 
of  manufacture,  we  see  no  reason  why  boot  sugar  cannot  be  produced  in  this  country  with  groat  profit; 
and  advantage  both  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  farmers.  The  climate  of  the  southern  aud  western 
States  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  boot,  and  as  largo  crops  can  be  grown  here  as  in  France. 
M.  de  Lavergne,  in  his  recent  work  on  French  agriculture,  states  that  the' average  production  of  beet¬ 
roots  in  the  department  of  the  Nord  (where  nearly  half  of  all  the  sugar  made  in  France  is  produced) 
is  sixteen  tons  per  acre.  By  actual  trial  it  has  been  found  that  120,000  pounds  of  beet-root  will  pro¬ 
duce  8,400  pounds  of  sugar,  or  seven  per  cent,,  and  5,080  pounds  of  molasses.  At  this  rate  an  acre  of 
beets  of  sixteen  tons  would  make  2,240  pounds  of  sugar,  besides  molasses. 

The  industry  of  beet  sugar,  so  far  as  concerns  the  vegetable,  is  'essentially  agricultural,  and  this 
country  would  appear  to  combine  all  the  conditions  of  success. 

Beet-root  sugar  was  formerly  made  in  occasional  instances  in  different;  parts  of  the  northern  States,  • 
but  never  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  find  a  place  in  the  returns  of  the  census.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  in  Ohio  and  in  Illinois. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  sugar  can  be  made  in  this  country  from  the  beet  with  consider¬ 
able  profit  at  present  prices. 

In  addition  to  the  sugar  and  molasses,  there  is  another  important  item  of  profit — the  leaves  of  the 
beets  and  the  refuse  pulp.  Both  can  he  used  as  food  for  cattle,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as 
nothing  is  removed  but  sugar,  all  the  mammal  elements  of  the  crop  arc  left  for  the  farm.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  beet-root,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 
On  this  point  M.  de  Lavergne  remarks : 

“It  was  feared,  in  tlio  first  instance,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  would  lessen  the  production  of  cattle  and  wheat 
by  occupying  the  best  land.  But  this  fear  was  ill-fotmdod,  at  least  relative  to  tlio  host  cultivated  regions.  It  is  now  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  by  creating  a  now  source  of  profit;,  contributes  to  increase  tlio  other  products  of  the  soil. 
Tlio  extraction'  of  the  saccharine  matter  deprives  tlio  root  of  only  part  of  its  elements,  Its  pulp  and  ioliage  supply  the  animals 
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with  an  abundance  of  food;  and  the  returns  of  the  sugar-works  enable  them  to  add  commercial  manures,  which  indefinitely 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  1855  the  city  of  Valenciennes,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture,  was  able  to  inscribe, 
upon  a  triumphal  arch  these  significant  words:  ‘Produce  of  wheat  in  the  arondissement  before  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
353,000  hectolitres,  (961,173  bushels;)  number  of  oxen,  700.  Produce  of  wheat  since  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  431,000 
hectolitres,  (1,15S  956  bushels;)  number  of 'cattle,  11,500.’” 

The  pulp  or  solid  residue  amounts  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  root.  When  divested 
of  the  juice  it  still  contains  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  cattle 
and  pigs,  which  fatten  rapidly  upon  it.  It  is  said  not  to  be  good,  however,  for  milch  cows.  Ordinary 
beets  and  mangel-wurzel  contain  sugar,  but  the  Silesian  beets  alone  are  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  By 
judicious  selection  and  culture,  varieties  have  been  obtained  which  contain  much  more  sugar  than  the 
ordinary  variety.  .  In  obtaining  this  result,  however,  the  size  of  the  root  has  been  reduced.  M.  Knauer, 
of  Germany,  has  produced  a  variety  which  he  names  the  imperial  beet-root,  which  contains  seventeen 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  sugar.  This  improvement  places  the  beet  on  a  par  with  the  cane  as  a  sugar- 
plant,  while  the  cultivator  of  the  beet  has  several  important  advantages  over  the  West  India  and 
Louisiana  planters.  The  cultivation  of  the.  sugar-cane  occupies  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months,  and  it 
must  all  be  manufactured  in  a  few  days,  or  great  loss  ensues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beet  requires  but' 
about  four  months  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  then  it  can  be  stored  and  manipulated  at  leisure.  We 
would  earnestly  recommend  this  subject  to  men  of  capital,  and  that  the  business  may  not  he  recklessly 
undertaken  we  have  obtained  from.  Professor  H.  Dussauce,  an  enlightened  French  chemist,  at  present 
residing  in  this  country,  an  account  of  the  beet  cultivated  for  sugar,  and  the  process  of  manufacture  in 
France,  which  we  subjoin.  ■ 


OF  THE  BEET-ROOT. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  beet  was  observed  by  Margraff,  and  Acliard,  of  Berlin,  attempted 
the  extraction  of  this  sugar  on  a  large  scale ;  but  it  was  only  during  the  period  of  the  continental 
system  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  acquired  such  perfection  in  France  as  made  it 
profitable.  The  beet  so  generally  cultivated .  at  the  present  time  is  derived  from  the  beta  vulgaris. 
The  two  principal  varieties  of  this  root  are  the  red  beet,  which  has  been  grown  for  a  very  long  time 
in  kitchen  gardens,  and  the  white,  beet.  Between  these  two  there  are  numerous  varieties,  having  a 
flesh  color  of  various  intensity.  The  seeds  of  the  same  plant,  in  fact,  frequently  produce  varieties  of 
decidedly  different  shades  of  color.  The  red  and  the  white  beet,  however,  appear  to  be  the  most 
constant,  and  the  intermediate  varieties  are  the  result  of  crosses. 

The  first  has  a  large  root,  which  grows  in  great  part  above  the  ground.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plant, 
and  has  been  cultivated  for  a  very  long  time  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  as  food  for  cattle,  and  is 
now  very  common.  The  root  which  has  been  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  conical,  of  a 
rose  color  without,  and  its  concentric  internal  layers  are  also  colored ;  but  it  appears  that  the  white 
beet  of  Silesia  is  the  more  productive.  The  beet  thrives  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soils,  provided  they  he 
sufficiently  manured.  In  Alsace  (east  of  France)  it  succeeds  in  light  and  in  strong  argillaceous  soils 
indifferently.  Another  valuable  quality  which  this  root  possesses  is  that  of  succeeding  in  the  most 
dissimilar  climates.  It  is  grown  to  advantage  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  France. 

The  beet  is  sown  at  once  in  the  field,  or  in  beds,  and  transplanted.  The  latter  method  appears 
now  to  obtain  a  decided  preference,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  plenty  of  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

In  a  piece  of  ground  well  broken  up  by  delving  or  ploughing,  and  highly  manured,  the  seed  is 
sown  in  lines  or  drills  as  soon  as  the  spring  frosts  are  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  The  transplanting 
in  the  east  of  France  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  even  in  the.  beginning  of  June.  The 
plants  are  generally  set  about  15  inches  apart.  In  the  north  the  beet  harvest  does  not  begin  before  the 
end  of  September,  and  generally  ends  in  the  course  of  October.  The  gathering  is  delayed  as  long  as 
possible,  inasmuch  as  the  root  increases  visibly  to  the  very  end  of  the  season.  But  gathering  the  beet 
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at  a  very  late  period  in  those  countries  where  winter  grain  has  to  follow  this  crop  is  attended  with 
more  than  one  disadvantage.  Without  speaking  of  the  difficulties  that  arc  incidental  to  wet  seasons,  a 
late  seed  time  is  generally  unfavorable  for  wheat.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Boussiugault  advises  to  take 
up  the  beets  at  the  period  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  prepare  the  land  for  winter  seed;  that  is  to 
say,  more  than  a  month  before  the  present  general  harvest  of  the  foot.  In  doing  so  he  relied  upon  the 
interesting  fact  ascertained  by  Peligot  in  the  course  of  his  chemical  researches,  viz  :  that  the  composition 
of  the  beet  is  identical  at  every  age.  In  this  premature  or  anticipated  beet  harvest  a  less  weight  of’ root 
is  of  course  gathered  than  would  have  been  obtained  at  a  later  period  ;  but  the  nutritious  power  of  these 
roots  are  the  same  as  they  would  ever  have  been.  The  grand  questions  to  be  determined  were, 
whether  the  root  would  keep  or  not,  and  whether  the  cattle  would  eat  them  from  the  pile  as  freely  as 
from  the  field.  All  this  was  ascertained  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  the  beet  kept  perfectly,  mid  the 
cattle  eat  it  as  freely  us  over.  The  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  secure  a  crop  of  beets  of  average  weight 
some  considerable  time  before  the  usual  period,  is  simply  to  transplant  earlier,  but  more  closely,  with 
less  space  between  the  drills.  If  experience  decides  in  favor  of  this  method,  a  late  and  unfavorable  seed 
time  lor  winter  grain  will  be  completely  obviated. 

The  beet  which  grows  above  the  ground  is  best  gathered  with  the  hand ;  such  as  grow  under 
ground  require  to  be  loosened  by  running  a  plough  along  the  drill.  In  Alsace  it  is  the  custom  to  take 
away  the  leaves,  and  to  trim  the  roots  upon  the  ground ;  the  refuse  thus  obtained  constitutes  a  con¬ 
siderable  mass  of  manure,  which  It  is  well  to  plough  in,  immediately. 

Cost  of  hurt  iii'Ihii  /w  two  mill,  a  A  off  mm  of  ifooit  hi  nil  in  F-ronn 

limit,  taxon,  interest . . . . 

Manure . .  . 

Two  ploughing’!*  and  two  lmrrowings . 

Seeding . . 

Weeding  and  delving . . 

Digging  and  cartage . . . . 
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The  production  varies  between  sixty  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and,  consequently,  the  price  of 
one  thousand  pounds  is  from  95  cents  to  $1  40.  The  value  of  the  leaves  used  as  food  for  cattle  saves 
some  accessary  expenses.  The  leaves  falling  during  the  vegetation  and  the  small  roots  left  in  the 
ground  represent  about  9,000  pounds  of  manure.  The  leaves  taken  from  the  root  vary  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  These  products  are  worth  from  $10  to  $12. 

In  France  the  product  of  each  110  pounds  weight  of  beet  is  estimated  at  4.50,  or  somewhat  more 
than  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  white  sugar.  The  amount  of  loss  in  the  manufacture  may  be  conceived 
from  the  actual  composition  of  the  beet,  which,  by  the  process  followed  by  Peligot  to  exhaust  the  dry 
root  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol  of  moderate  density,  appears  to  contain  from  4  to  5,  up  to  9, 10, 11,  and 
nearly  12  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  analysis  of  Peligot  lias  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Bra- 
connat,  who  found  the  white  beet  of  Silesia  to  have  a  very  complex  composition,  as  the  following  table 


shows : 

Water .  . . .  83.5 

Sugar . 10.5 

Cellulose  and  poetose . 0.8 

Albumen,  casein,  and  oilier  neutral  nitrogeniml  matters, . . .  1-5 

Malic  and  poetic  acids,  gummy  and  fatty  matters,  aromatic  and  coloring  matters,  es¬ 
sential  oil,  &c.,  & c . . . . . 3.7 


100.0 
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On  an  average,  the  analysis  of  Pcligot  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  beet  contained,  in  100 


parts — 

Water . • .  87.0 

Matters  soluble  in  water,  (sugar) . . .  8.0 

Matters  uusoluljle  in  water . . .  5.0 


100.0 


From  which  it  appears  that  no  more  than  about  two-fifths  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  beet-root 
is  extracted.  As  in  crushing  the  cane,  so  in  squeezing  the  rasped  pulp  of  the  beet,  a  part  of  the  loss 
is  owing  to  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  being  left  in  the  express-palp.  In  fact,  with  the  presses,  whilst 
from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  juice  is  obtained,  the  root  actually  contains  95  per  cent.  The  loss  here, 
however,  is  of  less  consequence  than  in  the  cane,  the  trash  of  which  is  used  for  fuel,  whilst  the  pulp 
of  the  beet  serves  as  food  for  cattle.  The  pulp  indeed  is  found  to  possess  very  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  nutritive  power  as  the  root  which  produces  it. 

One  of  the  considerations  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  connexion  with  the  production  of 
sugar  from  the  beet  is  inherent  in  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  root  after  it  is  full  grown.  Gathered 
at  the  end  of  autumn, the  root  suffers  no  less  from  severe  frost  than  it  does  from  mild,  open  weather; 
frost  destroys  its  organization,  and  in  mild  winters  vegetation  continues,  at  the  expense  of  the  sugary 
principle  which  had  been  formed  during  the  growth.  If  the  beet  actually  contains  at  every  period  of 
its  existence  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  there  would,  probably,  be  a  great  advantage  in  not  waiting  for 
the  period  of  complete  maturity,  by  sowing  somewhat  thicker  than  wont,  any  difference  of  weight  would 
probably  be  made  up,  and  then  there  would  be  no  risk  of  loss  in  keeping. 

The  quantity  of  beet  gathered  from  a  given  extent  of  land  necessarily  varies  with  the  soil,  the 
pains  bestowed  upon  the  crop,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  that  has  been  used  The  following  are  a 
few  particulars  from  official  documents : 


Produce  -per  acre. 


Department  of  the  pas  de  Calais 
“  “  “  North 

“  “  “  Cher. , 


Tons. 

Cwfc. 

Qm. 

Lbs. 

12 

17 

0 

4 

14 

6 

'  1 

23 

15 

11 

0 

1 

But  in  other  departments  the  produce  is  considerably  smaller;  so  that  the  average  for  the  whole 
of  France  has  been  estimated  at  not  more  than  ten  tons,  nine  hundred  weight,  one  quarter,  and  thirteen 
pounds  per  acre;  an  average  which  approaches  very  closely  to  that  obtained  by  Boussingault  on  his 
own  farm  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 

Assuming  four  and  six-tenths  pounds  of  sugar  to  be  obtained  from  every  110  pounds  of  beet, 
the  produce,  in  sugar,  from  an  acre  in  the  course  of  seven  months  will  amount  to  nine  hundred  weight, 
three  quarters,  and  twenty-two  pounds.  An  acre  of  land  in  sugar-cane  yields  in  fourteen  months 
fifteen  hundred  weight,  one  quarter,  and  ten  pounds. 

To  manage  one  acre  of  land  under  beet-root,  45.6  days  of  a  man  and  14.1  of  a  horse  was  the 
amount  of  labor  expended.  A  domain  of  360  acres  in  the  south  is  worked  by  150  negroes,  which, 
reckoning  the  time  that  the  crop  is  on  the  ground  at  fourteen  months,  would  bring  the  number  of  days’ 
labor  by  a  man  to  177  per  acre. 

Such  an  expenditure,  of  labor  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  profits, 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cane-sugar  was  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  produce.  Still  the  cane  presents  one  considerable  advantage  over  the  beet — namely,  that  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  fuel  necessary  to  the  boiling,  an  advantage  which  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
known  that  in  the  manufacture  of  every  1 00  pounds  of  beet-sugar  the  consumption  of  coal  amounts  to 
twenty-two  pounds. 
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The  importance  of  the  fabrication  of  sugar  can  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  indicates  the 
production  of  this  substance  throughout  the  world : 


Annual  production. 

Bengalee,  China,  Siam . 

English,  cuioines . 

Spanish  “  . . 

Dutch  “  . . 

Swedish  and  Danish . . . 

French  colonics . . . 

France* . 

Belgium . 

Brazil . 

United  States! . 

Germany . 

Russia . . . . 


200,  000,  000  pounds. 
440,  000,  000  “ 

050,  000,  000  « 

1G0,  000,  000 
20,  000,  000 
220,  000,  000 

303,  000, 000 
12,  000,  000 

350,  000,  000  “ 

420,000,000 

304,  000,  000 
70,000,000 


Totalf 


3,  149,000,000 


EXTRACTION  OF  SUGAR  FROM  THE  BEET. 

In  so  important  a  fabrication  we  cannot  enter  into  all  the  particulars,  but  give  an  account  of  the 
different  processes  followed  in  French  manufactures. 

The  beets  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  when  they  have  acquired  their  full  growth,  and  are  care¬ 
fully  separated  from  those  which  have  been  injured  by  the  operation.  The  beets  are  made  into  heaps 
in  the  field,  and  covered  with  leaves  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  when  they  must  be  housed  or  buried 
in  pits.  The  upper  part  of  the  root  at  the  starting  point  of  the  stalk  is  cut  off,  because  this  portion  is 
harder  and  contains  but  little  sugar. 

The  beets,  after  being  cleansed  and  washed,  are  thrown  into  a  machine,  which  reduces  them  to 
as  fine  a  pulp  as  possible,  and  breaks  up  the  cells.  The  pulp  is  placed  in  woollen  bags  laid  on  each 
other,  and  between  which  metallic  plates  are  introduced;  after  which  the  mass  is  compressed  by  a 
screw-press,  and  the  juice  ccollected  which  flows  out,  and  which  constituted  about  0.4  of  the  juice 
contained.  The  bags  and  plates  are  then  placed  under  the  platform  of  an  hydraulic  press,  which  is 
unscrewed  after  having  maintained  the  pressure  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  bags  are  placed  two 
by  two  between  two  plates,  and  again  still  more  powerfully  compressed.  In  this  manner  75  to  80  per¬ 
cent.  of  beet-root  juice  may  be  extracted,  only  about  fifteen  parts  being  left  in  the  pulp. 

As  the  juice  soon  changes,  it  is  essential  to  raise  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  high  temperature,  in 
order  to  prevent  fermentation,  and  to  saturate  with  some  lime  the  free  acids,  which  would  soon  convert 
a  portion  of  the  sugar  into  glucose.  For  this  purpose  the  juice  on  leaving  the  press  is  conveyed  into 
a  double-bottomed  boiler,  heated  by  steam,  and  the  temperature  is  rapidly  raised  from  140  to  158° ; 
afterwards  it  is  conveyed  into  another  boiler,  also  heated  by  steam,  where  the  desiccation  or  treat¬ 
ment  with  lime  is  effected.  Hydrated  lime  is  usually  made  by  pouring  on  quicklime  ten  times  its 


o  The  fabrication  of  beet-sugar  in  Franco  Bince  1828  to  1836  has  raised  from  6,330,000  pounds  to  90,000,000.  From  1837  to  1847  it  oscil¬ 
lated  between  sixty-two  and  one  hundred  and  six  millions.  Since  that  time  the  production  1ms  varied  botwoon  ono  hundred  and  twenty-four  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions.  In  1866  France  produced  184,000,000,  and  iu  1858,  303,067,000. 

| Louisiana  alone  produced,  in  its  1,400  factories,  280,000,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  and  more  than  160,000,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

X  If  to  this  sum  wo  add  the  quantities  consumed  in  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tho  world,  not  enumerated  in  the  above  table,  wo  find 
the  quantity  to  amount  to  6,100,404,000  pounds,  thus  classified : 

Cane-sugar . . .  2,000,000,000 

Beet  . - .  860,000,000 

Maple  «  . . .  40,494,000 

Palm  «  . * .  200,000,000 

6,100,494,000 
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'Weight  of  boiling  water,  and  when  the  lime  is  entirely  slacked,  passing  it  over  a  metallic  sieve, 
which  arrests  the° grains  of  sand  and  the  now  decarbonated  portions.  The  juice  is  first  heated  to  167° 
in  the  desiccating  boiler,  the  milk  of  lime  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  to  render  the  mixture 
homogeneous;  the  temperature  is  raised  to  212°,  the  supply  of  steam  being  cut  off  when  ebullition 
commences.  The  lime  combines  with  the  free  acids,  the  albuminous  substances,  the  fatty  and  coloring 
matters,  producing  insoluble  compounds,  effecting  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  clarification  by  carrying 
down  with  the  insoluble  compounds  organic  remains  which  were  suspended  in  the  juice.  A  thick  scum, 
having  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  latter  is  kept  from  boiling  in  order  to  prevent  its  rup¬ 
ture  by  the  bubbles  of  steam.  The  proportion  of  lime  added  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  beet,  and 
with  their  freshness,  only  three  pounds  for  one  thousand  pints  of  juice  being  used  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  with  fresh  beets,  which  quantity  is  gradually  increased,  and  frequently  reaches  tea 
pounds  before  the  close  of  the  season.  An  excess  of  lime  remains  in  the  liquor,  and  forms  a  deli¬ 
quescent  compound  with  a  portion  of  the  sugar.  In  some  factories  it  has  been  endeavored  to  saturate 
it  with  a  proper  quantity  of  acid. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal ; 
the  filters  used  for  this  purpose  being  large  sheet-iron  cylinders,  having  a  false  bottom  pierced  with 
boles  like  a  colander.  A  cloth  is  extended  over  the  bottom,  over  which  is  spread  very  coarsely  pow¬ 
dered  animal  chalk,  added  in  successive  layers  until  it  fills  the  cylinders  to  within  one  and  a  half  foot 
of  the  top,  when  another  cloth  is  laid  upon  it,  and  is  covered  by  another  metallic  plate  pierced  with 
boles  ;  each  filter  receiving  from  6,000  to  8,000  pounds  of  charcoal.  The  filters  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  a  stop-cock.  After  this  process,  by  which 
the  juice  loses  a  portion  of  its  coloring  matter,  and  the  lime  in  excess,  which  adheres  to  the  charcoal,  it; 
is  conveyed  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the  concentrating  boilers,  which  are  generally  shallow,  and  are 
heated  by  a  circulation  of  a  light  pressure  of  steam  through  copper  tubes  arranged  over  their  bottoms. 
The  juice  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  70°  in  10  or  12  minutes.  The  workman  judges  by  indications 
■understood  by  experience,  if  it  is  properly  concentrated,  or  if  the  boiling  is  completed.  During  the 
ebullition,  which  terminates  at  a  temperature  of  266°  to  275°,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sugar  is  _ 
altered,  and  to  diminish  the  loss  the  evaporation  must  be  effected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  greatly  improved  by  boiling  in  vacuo — that  is,  in  close  boilers,  heated  by  steam,  and 
brought  into  communication  with  worms  and  receivers,  in  which  a  vacuum  is  made.  When  ebullition, 
takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  quantity  of  sugar  changed  is  much  smaller. 

When  the  sirup  is  properly  boiled,  it  is  collected  in  a  cooler,  which  generally  receives  the  products 
of  five  or  six  boilings,  and  its  temperature  then  falls  to  about  176°.  Crystallization  then  commences  ; 
but  as  soon  as  any  crystals  form  they  are  detached  from  the  sides  and  the  sirup  stirred  to  bring  them 
again  into  suspension.  When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  130°  or  122°  the  sirup  is  poured  into 
large  conical  moulds  of  metal  or  baked  clay,  resting  on  the  point,  which  is  furnished  with  a  hole  pre- 
-viously  stopped  with  a  plug  of  wet  muslin.  The  moulds  are  ranged  on  long  benches  with  openings, 
through  which  the  escaping  fluids  fall  into  zinc  gutters,  whence  they  flow  into  reservoirs.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  containing  the  moulds  should  be  about  86°.  Crystallization  is  completed  in  about 
24  or  36  hours,  when  the  plug  is  removed  from  the  opening  in  the  mould,  and  the  point  of  the  loaf 
pierced  with  an  awl  so  as  to  draw  off  the  molasses,  which  is  again  concentrated  even  further  than  the 
original  sirup,  and  crystallized  in  moulds.  When  the  molasses  is  too  highly  colored,  as  happens 
sometimes,  it  is  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  filtered  through  animal  chalk,  concentrated , 
and  recrystallized.  The  sirup  which  drains  from  the  second  sugar  is  frequently  subjected  to  the  same 
process  for  a  third  time,  but  the  crystallization  then  requires  a  great  length  of  time. 

When  the  sugar  has  drained  sufficiently,  the  loaves  are  loosened — that  is,  the  moulds  are  inverted, 
and  the  loaves  detached  by  gentle  blows  ;  after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  wareroom,  protected  from 
dampness.  This  is  raw  beet  sugar,  which  requires  refining  before  being  fitted  for  consumption. 
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REFINING. 

The  process  of  refining  beet-sugar  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cane.  We  give  below  the  different 
proportions  of  substances  obtained  by  refining : 


One  hundred  pounds  of  raw  beet-sugar  being  refined,  give  the  following. 


Quality  of  tho  raw  sugar. 

! 

Sugar  in  loaf. 

Lump.  | 

! 

If' 

<w 

c! 

1 

£ 

1 

Molasses.  J 

Lino  fourth . 

02 

10 

07 

15 

18 

Fourth  common . 

04 

16 

70 

14 

16 

Fourth  ordinary . 

58 

17 

75 

12 

13 

Good  fourth . 

00 

18 

78 

10 

12 

Clarified . 

70 

10 

86 

5 

0 

COST  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  HI5ET-SUGAE. 


Cost  of  producing  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  if  sugar. 


Ton  million  pounds  of  boot-roots  cost .  $13,  000 

Labor . . .  4, 200 

Fuel .  8,  600 

Lime — animal  black .  2,  400 

Ten  per  cant,  on  cost  of  machinery .  3,  000 

Five  per  cent,  on  cash  capital .  000 

limits,  repairs,  and  other  contingencies .  4,  950 


From  which  deduct  ono  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  molasses,  $2, 1 00 
ltesidue,  pulp,  &c .  8,  490 


31,  050 


4,  050 


Cost  in  the  factory .  27,  000 

Two  hundred  pounds  in  the  factory,  cost .  9  00 

Handling,  storage,  &c . . .  3  00 

Duty... .  0  90 

21  00 


Price  varies  from  $22  to  $28,  say  $24 ;  profit,  $2  1 0. 

Showing,  on  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  profit  of  $6, 300,  or  $1  05  per  hundred  pounds. 

Time  occupied,  one  hundred  days. 

The  cost  of  producing  cane-sugar  in  this  country  lias  generally  boon  estimated  at  about  $3  50 
per  ono  hundred  pounds. 

These  statements  will  enable  our  readers  interested  in  this  subject  to  realize  the  practicability  of 
making  beet-sugar  with  profit,  especially  under  the  new  and  unfortunate  condition  of  our  country.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  prices  of  an  article,  the  use  of  which  is  so  general,  will  very  soon  fall  so  low  as 
to  render  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  a  precarious  or  hazardous  business. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  we  find  an  editorial  article  on  beet-sugar  in  the  “Journal  of 
Commerce,”  of  New  York,  of  November  11,  1864,  which  concludes  as  follows: 

.  “  Beet-sugar  is  a  novelty  in  this  country,  but  an  old  story  in  Europe,  where  it  is  manufactured  in  immenso  quantities,  and 
daily  used  on  the  tables  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  sucrose — possessing  all  the  properties  of  cane-sugar.  The  white  Silesian 
beet  is  considered  the  host,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  a  less  amount  of  injurious  salts  than  any 
other  kind.  Fresh  beet-roots  yield  from  six  to  Bcven  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Tlie  method  of  manufacture  is  very  simple.  The 
beets  are  cut  or  rasped  into  fine  pieces,  and  tho  juice  is  then  pressed  out,  or  obtained  by  infusion.  Lime-water  is  added  to  make 
it  alkaline j  the  excess  of  limo  is  subsequently  removed  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  tho  liquid  filtered,  evaporated  and 
crystallized  precisely  like  cane-sugar.  Small  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  have  been  made  in  ibis  country 
with  some  success.  To  make  it  a  reasonably  cheap  product,  however,  extensive  tracts  of  land,  and  largo  outlays  for  machinery 
and  labor  are  required. 

“  The  public  will  encourage  every  effort  that  may  be  made  in  this  region  of  discovery  and  enterprise.  The  present  high 
prices  of  sugar  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  talent  and  capital  to  develop  our  latent  saccharine  resources.” 
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Of  honey,  there  was  produced  in  1860  in  the  United  States  23,366,357  pounds,  but  little  over  half 
the  amount  of  maple  sugar. 

New  York  produces  2,369,751  pounds,  and  North  Carolina  2,055,969  pounds.  These  two  States 
produce  more  honey  than  any  of  the  others.  Kentucky  stands  third,  producing  about  1,750,000  pounds. 
Missouri  and  Tennessee  rank  next,  producing  over  1,500,000  each.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
each  produce  nearly  1,500,000  pounds.  Illinois  and  Indiana  each  produce  about  1,250,000  pounds. 
No  other  States  than  these  mentioned,  produce  one  million  pounds. 

The  census  of  1850  did  not  give  the  amount  of  honey  separately  from  beeswax.  The  total  amount 
of  honey  and  beeswax  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  14,853,790  pounds,  and  in  1860 
24,689,144  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of  over  60  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  honey  to  beeswax  is 
about  one  pound  of  beeswax  to  seventeen  and  three-quarters  pounds  of  honey. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


States. 

Horses,  number  of. 

Asses  and  mules,  number  of. 

Working  oxen,  number  of. 

Milch  cows,  number  of. 

Other  cattle,  number  of. 

1 

d 

$ 

Eg 

Swine,  number  of. 

Alabama . 

197, 063 

111,687 

88, 316 

230,537 

454,543 

370, 156 

1,748,321 

Arkansas . . 

140, 198 

57,358 

78,707 

171,003 

318, 089 

202,753 

1,171,030 

California . . 

160,610 

3,681 

26, 204 

205,407 

048,731 

1,088, 002 

456,  396 

Connecticut . 

33,276 

82 

47, 939 

98,877 

95,  091 

117,107 

75, 120 

Delaware . . . . 

10, 562 

2,294 

9,530 

22,595 

25, 59G 

18, 857 

47, 848 

Florida . 

13, 446 

10,901 

7,361 

92,974 

287,725 

30, 158 

271,742 

Georgia . . 

130,771 

101, 069 

74, 487 

299,688 

631,707 

512, 018 

2, 036, 116 

Illinois . 

563,736 

38,539 

90, 380 

522,034 

970, 799 

769,135 

2, 502, 308 

Indiana . 

520, 677 

28,893 

117,  687 

363,563 

588, 144 

'  991,175 

3,099,110 

Imva . 

175, 088 

5,734 

56,964 

189,802 

293,  322 

259,041 

934, 820 

Kansas . 

20, 344 

1,496 

21, 551 

28,550 

43,  354 

17, 569 

138, 224 

Kentucky . 

355,704 

117,634 

108, 999 

269,215 

457, 845 

938,990 

2, 330, 595 

Louisiana . 

78,703 

91,762 

60, 358 

129,662 

326, 787 

181,253 

634,525 

Maine . 

60,637 

104 

79,792' 

147,314 

149,827 

452, 472 

54,783 

Maryland . 

93,406 

9,829 

34, 524 

99,463 

119,254 

155,765 

387, 756 

Massachusetts . 

47,786 

108 

38,221 

144,492 

97,201 

114,829 

73, 948 

Michigan . 

136,917 

330 

.  61, 686 

179,543 

238, 615 

1,271,743 

372, 386 

Minnesota . 

17,065 

377 

'''  27,568 

40,344 

51, 345 

13, 044 

101, 371 

Mississippi . 

117,571 

110,723 

105, 603 

207, 64Q 

416, G60 

352,  G32 

1,532,768 

Missouri . 

361,874 

80, 941 

166388 

345, 24S 

657, 153 

937, 445 

2, 354, 425 

Now  Hampshire . 

41, 101 

10 

51,512 

94,880 

118,075 

310, 534 

51, 935 

New  Jersey . 

79,707 

6,362 

10, 067 

138,818 

89, 909 

135,228 

236, 089 

New  York . 

003,725 

*  1,553 

121,703 

1, 123,634 

727, 837 

2,617,855 

910, 178 

North  Carolina . 

t  -aoO.eei 

51,388 

48, 511 

228,623 

416,676 

546,749 

1,883,214 

Ohio . 

625, 346 

7, 194 

63,  078 

676,585 

895, 077 

3, 546,767 

2,251,653 

Oregon . 

36,772 

980 

7,469 

53,170 

93,492 

86, 052 

81, 615 

Pennsylvania . 

437,654 

8,832 

60, 371 

673,547 

685, 575 

1,631,540 

1,031,266 

Ilhodo  Island . 

7,121 

.  10 

7, 857 

19,700 

11,548 

32,624 

17, 478 

South  Carolina . . 

81,125 

56, 456 

22, 629 

163,938 

320,209 

233,509 

965,779 

Tonnosseo . I . 

290,882 

126, 345 

102, 158 

249,514 

413, OGO 

773, 31.7 

2, 347, 321 

Texas . 

325,698 

63, 334 

172, 492 

601,540 

2,761,736 

753,363 

1,371,532 

Vermont . 

69,071 

43 

24, 639 

174,667  ; 

153, 144 

752,201 

52, 912 

Virginia . 

287,579 

41, 015 

97, 872 

330,713 

615, 882 

1,043,269 

1,599,919 

Wisconsin . 

116, 180 

1,030 

93, 652 

203,001 

225,207 

332, 954 

334, 055 

Total  States . 

6, 224, 056 

1, 138, 103 

2,204,275 

8, 516,872 

14,699,215 

21,590,706 

33,459,138 

INTRODUCTION. 
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Territories. 

Horses,  number  of. 

I 

l 

n 

1 

Working  oxen,  number  of. 

Milch  cows,  number  of. 

Other  cattle,  number  of. 

1 

<3 

A 

a 

ex, 

I 

w 

l 

I 

Distract  of  Columbia . 

Dakota . 

Nobraska . 

Nevada . 

Now  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Washington . 

Total  Territories . 

Aggrogato . 

(Ml 

84 
4,440 
541 
10, 0(50 

4, 505 
4,772 

J22 

19 

400 

134 

11,291 

851 

159 

09 

348 

12,504 

020 

25,206 

9, 108 
2,571 

039 

280 

0,995 

947 

34,309 

11,907 

9,  COO 

198 

107 

17,008 

3, 904 
29, 094 
12, 959 
10, 228 

40 

193 

2, 355 
37(1 
830,110 
37, 332 
10, 157 

1,099 
287 
25,369 
3, 571 
10, 313 
0, 707 
0, 383 

25, 118 

13, 045 

50,006 

04,8(53 

80,158 

880, 500 

53, 729 

0,249,174 

1,151,148 

2,254,01.1 

8,581,735 

14,779,373 

22,471,275 

33,512,807 

In  our  review  of  the  tables  of  live-stock  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  official  returns,  which 
include  for  the  most  part  the  domestic  animals  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  By 
such  a  course  only  can  we  institute  those  comparative  examinations  from  which  alone  can  bo  determined 
the  progress  or  decline  of  any  interests  involved  in  the  census.  The  amount  of  live-stock  scattered 
throughout  cities  and  largo  towns,  which  escaped  the  official  record,  was  known  to  bo  very  considerable 
in  the  aggregate;  and,  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  close  approximation  thereof,  we  directed  each 
of  the  census  takers  to  make  return  of  the  numbers  of  animals  in  his  district  believed  to  have  been 
omitted  on  his  schedules.  The  summary  of  these  returns  will  be  found  in  a  table  at  page  192,  the 
details  of  which  may  safely  be  added  to  the  numbers  in  the  official  tables  immediately  preceding  to 
those  of  the  several  State  tables,  and  to  those  given  in  the  present  commentary,  by  such  as  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  fullest  numbers  for  1860,  while  they  should  be  excluded  from  exhibits  from  which  we 
would  prepare  comparative  statements.  To  have  embodied  the  numbers  of  the  table  referred  to  with 
the  official  return,  or  to  have  included  them  in  this  review,  would  have  lessened  the  means  of  com¬ 
parison,  and  led  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  agricultural  production, 
having  been  omitted,  as  they  were,  in  the  previous  census. 


There  were  in  the  States  and  territories  4,336,719  horses  in  1850,  and  6,249,174  in  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


Connecticut . . . , 

Maine . . 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  . . 
Rhode  Island. . . 
Vermont . 

Total  . . 


1800. 

1850. 

33,  27  C 

26,  879 

60, 637 

41,731 

41,  101 

34,  233 

47,  786 

42,  216 

7,  121 

6, 168 

69,  071 

61,057 

258,  992 

212,  274 

Vermont  has  more  horses  than  any  other  New  England  State.  Maine  comes  next,  and  then  in 
order  succeed  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut.  There  were  212,274  horses  in  the 
New  England  States  in  1850,  and  258,992  in  1860,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  47,000. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  the  middle  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850  : 


New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia 

Total . 


I860. 

1850. 

503,  725 

447,014 

79,  707 

63,  955 

437,  654 

350,  398 

16,  562 

13,  852 

93,' 406 

75,  684 

641 

824 

1,131,  695 

951,  727 

There  are  a  little  over  1,000,000  horses  in  the  middle  States.  New  York  has  about  500,000  and 
Pennsylvania  only  about  60,000  less  than  New  York.  Maryland  has  about  93,500,  and  New  Jersey 
nearly  80,000. 

The  following  table  showsthe  number  of  horses  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 : 


I860.  1850. 

Illinois .  563, 736  267, 653 

Indiana .  520,677  314,299 

Iowa .  175, 088  3S,  536 

Kansas .  20, 344  . 

Kentucky .  355,704  315, 6S2 

Michigan .  136,917  5S,  506 

Minnesota .  17,065  SCO  ' 

Missouri .  361,  S74  225,319 

Ohio .  625, 346  463, 397 

Wisconsin . . .  116,  ISO  30,179 

Nebraska .  4,  449 


Total .  2,  897,  3S0  1,714,431 


There  were  1,714,431  horses  in  the  western  States  in  1850,  and  2,897,380  in  1860,  an  increase 
of  over  1,000,000.  Ohio  has  more  horses  than  any  other  western  State,  or  625,346.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  have  each  over  500,000;  Missouri  361,874,  and  Kentucky  355,704.  These  five  States  have 
over  2,500,000  horses,  while  all  the  other  western  States  have  less  than  500,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  the  southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with 
1850: 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Louisiana . 

Mississippi .... 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas . 

Virginia . 


Total 


I860. 

1850. 

127,  063 

128,001 

140,  198 

60,  107 

13,  446 

10,  848 

130,  771 

151,  331 

7S,  703 

89,  514 

117,  571 

115,  460 

150,  661 

148,  693 

81,  125 

97,  171 

290,  8S2 

70,  636 

325,  698 

76,  760 

2S7,  579 

272,  403 

1,  743,  697 

1,421,014 

There  are  less  than  one  and  three-fourths  million  horses  in  the  southern  States.  Of  these  over 
one-sixth  are  in  Texas,  and  nearly  one-sixth  in  Tennessee.  Virginia  stands  third,  having  287,579 
horses.  There  are  more  horses  in  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  than  in  all  the  other  southern 
States  together. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850: 


California  -  - 
Oregon  .... 
New  Mexico 

Utah . 

Washington 


1860. 
160,610 
36,  772 
10,  066 
4,  565 
4,  772 


Total 


216,785 


1850. 
21,719 
8,  046 
5,  079 
2,  429 


37, 273 


There  are  216,785  horses  in  the  Pacific  States.  Of  this  number  California  has  160,610. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  horse  in  the  different  sections  of  the 


United  States  in  1860  and  in  1850; 

I860.  I860. 

New  England  States . . . ' .  12.10  12.85 

Middle  States .  7.36  2.90 

Western  States .  3  54  2.50 

Southern  States .  5.33  5.04 

Pacific  States .  2.54  4.79 

United  States  and  Territories .  5.03  5.34 


In  the  United  States  there  were  in  1850  one  hundred  horses  to  every  584  inhabitants,  and  in  1860 
one  hundred  horses  to  every  508  persons. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  were  only  one  hundred  horses  to  every  1285  inhabitants  in 
1850,  and  one  hundred  horses  to  every  1210  inhabitants  in  1860.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  horses  in  the  New  England  States  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 

In  the  middle  States  there  were  696  persons  to  every  one  hundred  horses  in  1850,  and  736  in 
1860.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  It 
will  bo  seen,  however,  that  there  are  nearly  double  the  number  of  horses  in  proportion  to  population 
in  the  middle  States  than  in  the  New  England  States. 

In  the  western  States  there  were  in  1850  one  hundred  horses  to  every  250  inhabitants,  and  in  1800 
one  hundred  horses  to  every  354  inhabitants.  In  1850  every  family  of  five  persons,  on  the  average,  in 
the  western  States  owned  a  team ;  since  then  the  increase  in  the  population  has  been  much  greater  than 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  horses.  Even  now,  however,  there  are  two  horses  to  every  seven  inhabitants. 

In  the  southern  States  there  is  about  one  horse  to  every  five  inhabitants. 

There  are  more  horses  in  the  Pacific  States,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in  any  other  section. 
There  arc  now  about  two  horses  to  every  five  persons,  or  about  the  same  proportion  as  there  was  in 
the  west  in  1850.  There  are  now  nearly  double  the  number  of  horses  in  the  Pacific  States  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population  than  there  was  in  1850. 

ASSES  AND  MULES. 

The  total  number  of  asses  and  mules  in  the  States  and  Territories  in  1860  was  1,151,148  ;  and  in 


1850,  559,331,  showing  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  asses  and  mules  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860, 
as  compared  with  1850 : 

Maine .  104 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont .  ^ 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island .  10 

Connecticut . . 

Total . 

There  were  bat  376  asses  and  mules  in  the  New  England  States  in  1850;  a" 
number,  there  were  even  still  less  in  1860,  or  only  357. 


I860. 

1850. 

104 

55 

10 

19 

43 

218 

10S 

34 

10 

J 

82 

49 

357 

376 

exii 
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In  1850  Vermont  bad  218,  but  in  1860  only  43.  In  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
34  in  1850,  and  108  in  1860.  In  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  there  is  also  an  increase. 
But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  mules  are  not  a  favorite  working  animal  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  asses  and  mules  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850: 

I860.  1850. 

New  York .  1, 553  963 

Pennsylvania .  8,  832  2, 259 

New  Jersey .  6,  362  4,  089 

Delaware  . .  2, 294  791 

Maryland .  9,829  5,  G44 

District  of  Columbia .  122  57 

Total .  28,  993  13,  803 


There  were  in  the  middle  States  13,803  asses  and  mules  in  1850,  and  28,992  in  1860,  an  increase 
of  over  100  per  cent.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  employ  mules  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  as  yet  in  New  York  they  have  not  generally  been  introduced,  though  they  are  on  the  increase. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  J ersey  they  are  used  principally  in  the  mining  districts!  while  Mary¬ 
land  adopts,  to  some  extent,  the  southern  system  of  agriculture,  in  which  mules  are  more  generally 
used  than  at  the  north. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  asses  and  mules  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  aB  com¬ 


pared  with  1850 : 


I860. 

1850. 

Indiana . . 

6,  599 

Illinois . 

.  38, 539 

10,  573 

Ohio . 

.  7, 194 

3,  423 

Michigan . 

330 

70 

Missouri . 

41,  6G7 

Kentucky  . . 

G5,  G09 

Wisconsin . . 

.  1,030 

156 

Iowa . 

.  5,734 

754 

Minnesota  . 

.  377 

14 

Kansas . 

Nebraska . 

469 

Total . . 

.  282, 637 

129,  865 

There  were  in  the  western  States,  in 

1850, 129,865  asses  and  mules,  arid  in  1860,  282,637,  show- 

ing  an  increase  of  over  115  per  cent.  Kentucky  has 

more  mules  than  any  other  western  State,  and 

Missouri  comes  next.  These  two  States 

have  more 

than  twice,  as  many  asses 

and  mules  as  all  the 

other  western  States.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana  mules 

are  being  extensively  introduced,  and  the  same 

is  true  of  Iowa. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  asses  and  mules  in  the  southern  States  in  1860,  as  com- 

pared  with  1850 : 

I860. 

I860. 

Alabama . 

.  Ill,  6S7 

59,  S95 

Arkansas . 

.  57, 358 

11,  559 

Florida . 

.  10,910 

5,  002 

Georgia . 

.  101,069 

57,  379 

Louisiana . 

.  91,762 

44,  849 

Mississippi . 

.  110, 723 

54,  547 

Nortli  Carolina . 

.  51, 388 

25,  259 

South  Carolina . 

37,  4 83 

Tennessee . 

75,  303 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

21,  483 

Total . 

405,  222 
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There  were  in  the  southern  States  in  1850  405,222  asses  and  mules,  and  822,047  in  1860.  If 
we  add  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Maryland  to  the  southern  States,  we  then  have  1,030,451;  while  all 
the  other  States  and  Territories  have  only  120,697  asses  and.  mules. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  asses  and  mules  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850: 


California . . . 

Oregon . 

New  Mexico. 

Utah . 

Washington . 

Total 


I860. 

I860. 

3,681 

1,  666 

9S0 

420 

11,291 

S,  654 

851 

325 

159 

16,  962 

11,065 

Asses  and  mules  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Pacific  States,  but  more  especially  in 
New  Mexico. 

In  all  the  States  end  Territories  there  were  in  1850  one  ass  or  mule  to  every  41  inhabitants;  and 
in  1860  one  to  every  27  inhabitants. 

In  the  middle  States  there  was  one  to  every  480  inhabitants  in  1850,  and  one  to  298  in  1860. 

In  the  western  States  there  was  one  to  every  48  inhabitants  in  1850,  and  one  to  36  in  1860. 

In  the  southern  States  there  was  one  to  every  18  inhabitants  in  1850,  and  one  to  every  11- inhabi¬ 
tants  in  1860. 

In  the  Pacific  States  there  was  one  to  every  16  inhabitants  in  1850,  and  only  one  to  every  32  in 
habitants  in  1860. 

In  all  the  sections  except  the  New  England  and  Pacific  States,  the  increase  in  asses  and  mules 
has  been  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  population. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  good,  well-bred  mule  will  do  as  much  work  as  a  horse,  while  it  can  be  kept 
at  one-third  less  expense.  Mules  are  liable  to  fewer  diseases  than  horses,  and  will  bear  ill  treatment 
better.  For  careless  hands  they  are  more  profitable  than  horses,  and  the  high  prices  which  they 
bring,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  them,  shows  that  the  prejudice  against  them  is  not  as 
great  as  formerly.  The  active  life  of  a  mule  is  about  double  that  of  horses.  They  require  less  than 
half  the  expense  for  shoeing.  It  is  claimed  that  an  average  lot  of  mules  can  be  disposed  of  more 
readily  and  at  better  prices  than  an  average  lot  of  horses;  and  that,  as  they  cost  less  to  feed,  and  can 
be  worked  a  year  earlier,  they  are  a  more  profitable  stock  to  raise. 


WORKING  OXEN. 


The  total  number  of  working  oxen  in  the  States  and  Territories,  in  1850,  was  1,700,744,  and  in 
1860,  2,254,911 ;  an  increase  of  32  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  working  oxen  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as 
compared  with  1850: 


Connecticut . . . 
Kliodo  Island . . 
Massachusetts  . 

Vermont . 

New  Hampshire 
Maine . 


Total  . 


18G0. 

1850. 

47,  939 

46,  988 

7,  857 

S,  189 

38,  221 

46,  Ill 

42,  639 

48,  577 

51,  512 

59,  027 

79,792 

83,  893 

267,  960 

292,  785 

Excepting  Connecticut,  the  number  of  working  oxen  has  decreased  in  all  the  New  England  States 
since  1850.  There  were  292,785  in  1850,  and  only  267,960  in  1860 — a  decrease  of  24,825  in  ten  years. 
15  • 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  working  oxen  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850: 


New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District,  of  Columbia 


ISfiO. 

1850. 

121,  703 

178,  909 

10,  067 

12,  070 

60,  371 

61,  627 

9,  530 

9,  797 

34,  524 

34, 135 

69 

104 

Total 


236,  264  296,  642 


In  the  middle  States  also  there  is  a  decrease  of  60,278  working  oxen  since  1850.  Of  this  de¬ 
crease  57,206  is  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  working  oxen  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850: 


Illinois  .... 

Indiana - 

Michigan  . . 
Missouri . . . 

Ohio . 

Iowa . 

"Wisconsin  . 
Minnesota  . 
Kansas .... 
Kentucky . . 
Nebraska  . . 

Total 


I860. 

1S50. 

90,  380 

76, 156 

117,  687 

40,  221 

61,686 

55,  350 

166,  58S 

112,  168 

63,  07S 

65,  381 

56,  964 

21,  892 

93,  652 

42,  801 

27,  568 

655 

21,  551 

10S,  599 

62,  274 

12,  594 

820,  347 

476,  898 

Here  we  have  a  decided  increase  since  1850 — an  increase  of  over  70  per  cent.  There  is  an 
increase  of  working  oxen  in  every  western  State  except  Ohio,  where  there  is  a  decrease  of  over  2,303, 
Ohio,  in  its  agriculture,  approximates  more  closely  to  the  middle  than  to  the  western  States,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  older  States  shows,  what  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  the  case,  that 
oxen  are  found  more  useful  in  a  new  country  than  in  one  where  a  higher  system  of  agriculture  is  adopted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  working  oxen  in  the  southern  States  in  1860,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1850: 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Mississippi 

Louisiana . 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee  .... 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

Total  .. 


1860. 

1850. 

88, 316  ' 

66,  961 

78,  707 

34,  231 

7,  361 

5,  794 

74,  487 

73,  286 

105, 603 

83,  485 

60,  358 

54,  968 

48,  511 

37, 309 

22,  629 

20,  507 

102,  158 

86,  255 

172,  492 

51,285 

97,  872 

89,  513 

858,  494 

603,  594 

There  is  an  increase  of  working  oxen  in  each  one  of  the  southern  States.  There  were  in  the 
aggregate  858,494  in  the  southern  States  in  1860,  against  603,594  in  1850,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  working  oxen  in  the  Pacific  States  in  18G0,  as  com¬ 


pared  with  1850 : 

California . 

Oregon . 

New  Mexico . 

Washington  Territory. 
Utah . 


Total 


18C0. 

1860. 

26,004 

4,  780 

7,469 

8,  114 

25,  266 

12,  257 

2,  571 

9, 168 

5,  2G6 

70.  478 

30,  417 

There  is  a  greater  increase  in  the  Pacific  States  than  in  any  other  section — an  increase  of  nearly 
130  per  cent.  Oregon  shows  a  slight  decrease,  while  California  has  increased  from  4,780  in  1850,  to 
26,004  in  1860.  There  is  also  a  marked  increase  in  New  Mexico,  though  far  less  than  in  California. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  working  oxen  to  each  hundred  inhabitants  in  the 
different  sections,  and  also  in  the  States  and  Territories : 

1800  1800. 


Now  England  States . 8  10 

Middle  States .  2  4 

Southern  States .  9  8 

Western  States .  8  7 

Pacific  Slates .  12  16 

United  States  and  Territories .  6  7 


In  the  New  England  States  there  were  ten  working  oxen  to  each  hundred  inhabitants  in  1850, 
and  only  eight  in  1860. 

In  the  middle  States  there  were  four  in  1850,  and  only  two  to  each  hundred  inhabitants  in  I860. 

In  the  western  States  there  were  seven  in  1850,  and  eight  in  1860. 

In  the  southern  States  there  were  eight  in  1850,  and  nine  in  1800. 

In  the  Pacific  States  there  were  sixteen  in  1850,  and  twelve  in  1860. 

In  the  States  and  Territories  there  were  seven  working  oxen  to  every  hundred  inhabitants  in 
1850,  and  six  in  1860. 

The  Pacific  States  have  more  working  oxen  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  other  section, 
The  southern  States  come  next,  then  the  western  and  New  England  States,  where  the  number  is  the 
same,  and  the  middle  States  come  last,  where  there  is  only  one-fourth  as  many  as  in  New  England  and 
the  west. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  OTHER  CATTLE. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  States  and  Territories,  i.n  1860,  was  8,581,785,  against  6,885,094 
in  1850 — an  increase  of  over  33  per  cent. 

Of  “other  cattle,”  not  including  working  oxen,  there  were  in  1860  14,779,373,  against  10,293,069 
in  1850 — an  increase  of  over  43  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  of  “other  cattle”  in  the  New  England 
States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850: 


Slatos. 

Milch  cows. 

Other  cattle. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

147, 314 
04,880 
174,667 
144,402 
19,700 
98,877 

133,556 

94,277 

146,128 

130,099 

18,698 

85,461 

149;  827 
118,075 
153, 144 
97, 201 
11,548 
05, 091 

125,890 
114,606 
104, 143 
83,284 
9, 370 
80, 226 

Vermont . _. . 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island _ ....... _ _ _ ... 

Connecticut . 

Total . . . 

670,930 

008,219 

624,886 

567, 524 
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There  were  679,930  milch  cows  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  against  608,219  in  1850; 
showing  an  increase  of  over  70,000.  Of  “  other  cattle,”  not  including  working  oxen,  there  were  624,886 
in  1860,  against  567,524  in  1850,  showing  an  increase  of  over  40,000. 

Milch  cows  have  increased  about  14,000  in  Maine,  14,400  in  Massachusetts,  13,400  in  Connecticut, 
and  over  28,500  in  Vermont. 

In  “other  cattle”  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  Vermont.  It  is  evident  that  the  dairy  is 
attracting  more  attention  in  this  State  than  feeding  cattle  for  beef.  In  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  an  increase  of  about  24,000;  in  New  Hampshire,  an  increase  of  about  3,500;  in  Rhode  Island,  an 
increase  of  about  2,200  ;  in  Massachusetts,  an  increase  of  about  14,000 ;  and  in  Connecticut,  an  increase 
of  nearly  15,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  “  other  cattle”  in  the  middle  States  in 
1860,  as  compared  with  1850: 


States. 

Milch 

COWS. 

Other  cattle. 

I860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

Now  York . 

1,123,034 

931,324 

727,837 

707,400 

Now  Jorsoy . - . 

138, 818 

118,736 

89,909 

80, 445 

Pennsylvania . 

673,547 

530,224 

685,575 

562, 195 

Delaware . 

22, 595 

19,248 

25,596  1 

24,160 

Maryland . 

99,463 

86,850 

119,254 

98,595 

District  of  Columbia . 

630 

813 

198 

123 

Total . 

2,058,096 

1,6 87,201 

1,648, 309 

1,532,930 

The  total  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  middle  States  in  1860  was  2,058,696,  against  1,687,201  in 
1850  ;  an  increase  of  over  370,000.  More  than  half  the  milch  cows  of  the  middle  States  are  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  was  also  the  case  in  1850. 

Pennsylvania  has  but  little  over  half  as  many  milch  cows  as  New  York,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
is  as  great  since  1850  as  in  the  latter  State. 

Of  “  other  cattle”  there  were  1,648,369  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  against  1,532,930  in  1850, 
showing  an  increase  of  over  115,000.  In  New  York  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  this  class  of  stock 
of  about  40,000,  while  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  an  increase  of  over  123,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  “  other  cattle  ”  in  the  western  States  in 
1860,  as  compared  with  1850 : 


States. 

Milch 

COWS. 

Other  cattle. 

1800. 

1850. 

1860. 

1800. 

Illinois . j 

522,634 

294,671 

970,799 

041,200 

Indiana . 

363,553 

284,554 

588, 144 

389, 891 

Iowa . 

189,802 

28,550 

269,215 

45,704 

293, 322 
43, 354 
457,845  j 

69,025 

Kentucky . 

247, 475 

442, 703 

Missouri . . 

345,243 

230, 169 

057,153 

449, 173 

Michigan . 

179,543 

99,676 

238,615 

119,47.1 

Minnesota . 

40, 344 

607 

51,345 

740 

Wisconsin . . 

Nebraska . . . 

203,001 

0,995 

670,585 

64,339 

225,207 
17,  G08 
895, 077 

76,293 

Ohio . 

544,499 

749,007 

Total . 

2, 825, 465 

1,811,694 

4,438, 469 

2,837,032 
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There  were  2,825,465  milch  cows  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  against  1,811,694  in  1850; 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  1,000,000,  or  over  55  per  cent.  Minnesota  has  increased  from  607 
in  1850  to  over  40,000  in  1860;  Iowa,  from  less  than  46,000  to  nearly  190,000  in  the  same  period- 
Of  “  other  cattle,”  there  were  4,438,469  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  against  2,837,632  in  1850 — 
an  increase  of  more  than  1,600,000,  or  over  56  per  cent.  Iowa  has  increased  from  69,000  to  over 
293,000,  and  Minnesota  from  only  740  to  51,000.  Wisconsin  from  76,000  to  225,000.  Kansas,  which 
was  unreported  in  1850,  gives  over  43,000  in  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  “  other  cattle  ”  in  the  southern  States  in 
1860,  as  compared  with  1850: 


Mileli  cows. 

Other  cattlo. 

1800. 

1850. 

1800. 

1850. 

AMm.mii . 

2:10,5:17 

227,701 

454,543 

433,203 

ArkllUSIlS . 

171,003 

03, 151 

318, 080 

105, 320 

Georgia . 

201),  (188 

334,233 

03.1,707 

000,  (lit) 

It'Kiriiln . 

02,074 

72, 870 

287,725 

182, 415 

Louisiana . 

iao,  502 

105, 570 

320,787 

414,708 

MiHsinHippi . 

207,04(1 

214,232 

410,000 

430, 254 

North  Carolina . 

228,023 

221,709 

410,070 

434, 403 

South  Carolina . 

103,038 

105,244 

320,200 

503,035 

Touuussco . 

240,514 

250,450 

413,000 

414,051 

001,540 

217,811 

2,701,730 

001,018 

Virginia . 

330,713 

317,010 

015,882 

000, 137 

Total . 

2,705,833 

2,248,788 

0,003,074 

5,004,012 

There  were  2,705,838  milch  cows  in  the  southern  States  in  1860,  against  2,248,788  in  1850  an 
increase  of  over  457,000,  or  about  20  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  While  Texas  has  increased  from 
less  than  218,000  in  1850  to  over  600,000  in  1860;  Arkansas  has  also  increased  from  93,000  to 
171,000.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  all  the  other  southern  States. 

Of  “  other  cattle,”  there  were  in  the  southern  States  6,963,074  in  1860,  against  5,064,612  in  1850; 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  2,000,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent ,  being  double  the  percentage  increase  in 
milch  cows. 

The  most  remarkable  increase  is  in  Texas  There  were  2,761,736  in  1860,  against  661,018  iu 
1850,  or  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  Texas,  and  Florida,  and  Alabama,  and 
Arkansas,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  this  class  of  cattle  in  all  the  southern  States.  Next  to  lexas, 
Georgia  has  more  cattle  than  any  other  southern  State ;  Virginia  coming  next. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  “other  cattle”  in  the  Pacific  States  in 
1860,  as  compared  with  1850: 


States. 

Milch 

COWS. 

Other 

■little, 

1800. 

1850. 

1800. 

1850. 

205, 407 

4,280 

048,731 

253,599 

53, 170 

0, 427 

93,402 

24, 188 

New  Mexico 

34,300 

.10,035 

20,094 

10, 085 

Utah  . . 

11,907 

4,8(51 

12,050 

2,489 

Washington  Territory . 

9,000 

10,228 

ptftl ...... ...... .... ...«! 

314,573 

20, 203 

1,100,504 

200, 301 
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There  were  314,573  milch  cows  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  against  29,203  in  1850,  being  an 
increase  of  over  97.5  per  cent.  The  main  increase  is  in  California. 

Of  “other  cattle  ”  there  were  1,100,504  in  I860,  against  290,361  in  1850,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
300  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  “  other  cattle  ”  to  every  100  persons  in 
the  different  sections,  and  in  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories : 


Milch 

COWS. 

1 

Othor  cattle.* 

1860. 

j  1800. 

1860. 

1850. 

New  England  States . 

21 

22 

19 

20 

Middle  States.... . 

24 

25 

19 

23 

Western  States . 

27 

28 

45 

43 

Southern  Statos . 

29 

30 

75 

69 

Pacific  States . 

56 

16 

199 

106 

United  States  and  Territories  - . 

27 

27 

47 

44 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  number  of  milch  cows,  in  proportion  to  population,  should  be 
precisely  the  same  in  1860  as  in  1850  in  all  the  States  and  Territories.  By  reference  to  the  table 
(page  lxxxv,)  showing  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  produced,  in  proportion  to  population,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  were  17.62  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  to  each  inhabitant  in  1850,  and  17.97  pounds 
in  1860. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  were  21  cows  to  each  100  persons  in  I860,  against  22  in  1850. 

In  the  middle  States  there  were  24  milch  cows  to  each  100  persons  in  I860,  against  25  in  1850. 

In  the  western  States  there  were  27  milch  cows  to  each  100  persons  in  1860,  and  28  in  1850. 

In  the  southern  States  there  were  29  milch  cows  to  every  100  persons  in  1860,  against  30  in  1850. 

In  the  Pacific  States  there  were  56  milch  cows  to  each  100  persons  in  1860,  against  16  in  1850. 

From  the  smallest  number  of  cows  in  1850,  in  proportion  to  population,  the  Pacific  States  have 
risen  to  the  highest  in  1860.  There  are  now  more  than  two  cows  to  every  family  of  five  persons,  and 
yet,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  showing  the  amount  of  butter  in  proportion  to  population,  there  is  less 
than  eight  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  butter,  and  a  little  over  three  pounds  of  cheese  produced  to 
each  person- 

Of  “other  cattle”  there  were  in  the  New  England  States  20  head  to  each  100  persons  in  1850, 
and  19  head  in  1860. 

In  the  middle  States  there  were  23  head  in  1850,  and  19  head  in  1860. 

In  the  western  "States  there  were  43  head  in  1850,  and  45  head  in  1860. 

In  the  southern  States  there  were  69  head  in  1850,  and  75  head  in  1860. 

In  the  Pacific  States  there  were  106  head  in  1850,  and  199  in  1860. 

In  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories  there  were  44  head  to  every  100  persons  in  1850,  and 
47  head  in  1860. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  far  more  cattle,  in  proportion  to  population,  in  the  Pacific  States, 
than  in  any  other  section.  The  southern  States  come  next.  The  western  States  stand  third ;  the 
number  in  which,  however,  is  far  less,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in  the  southern  States. 

In  the  middle  and  New  England  States  in  1860,  the  numbers  are  precisely  the  same — 19  head  in 
both  cases. 

There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  cattle,  in  proportion  to  population,  in  the  western  States  than 
in  the  middle  and  New  England  States;  and  in  the  southern  States  nearly  four  times  as  many. 

■  In  the  New  England  and  middle  States  the  number  of  cattle,  in  proportion  to  population,  has 
decreased  since  1850,  and.  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  more  in  the  middle  States  than  in  the  New 
England  States. 

■’Meaning  cattle  not  enumerated  as  “milch  cows’*  or  “working  oxen.” 
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Taking  the  western,  New  England,  and  middle  States  together,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  from 
the  introduction  of  improved  breeds,  which  mature  earlier  and  fatten  more  readily,  there  has  been 
no  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  beef  in  proportion  to  population,  since  1850. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  obtained  from  each  cow  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850,  and  in  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories : 


Buttor. 

Cltooso. 

Total  butter  and  elieeso. 

I860. 

1850. 

1800. 

1850. 

18C0. 

1850. 

Now  England  States . 

75 

78 

33 

44 

107 

110 

Middle  Status . | 

87 

80 

85 

31. 

118 

111 

Wostorn  States . 

58 

49 

10 

13 

58 

02 

Southern  States . 

88 

19 

A 

A 

83 

10 

I’acilie.  States . 

15 

10 

5 

Si 

80 

IS* 

United  States  and  Territories . 

53 

41) 

13 

10 

05 

(15 

Taking  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories  together,  there  were  53  pounds  of  butter  obtained 
from  each  cow  in  1860,  against  49  pounds  in  1850;  and  of  cheese,  12  pounds  in  1860,  and  16  pounds 
in  1850.  Of  butter  and  cheese  together,  there  were  65  pounds  from  each  cow  in  1860,  and  precisely 
the  same  amount  in  1850. 

When  we  consider  that  a  good  cow,  properly  fed,  will  produce  500  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  in 
a  year,  these  figures  do  not  appear  favorable. 

In  the  New  England  States  75  pounds  of  butter  was  obtained  from  each  cow  in  1860,  and  72  in 
1850;  and  of  cheese,  32  pounds  in  1860,  against  44  pounds  in  1850;  showing  an  increase  of  three 
pounds  of  butter  to  each  cow,  and  a  decrease  of  twelve  pounds  of  cheese.  The  total  product  of  butter 
and  cheese  being  116  pounds  in  1850,  and  only  107  pounds  in  1860 — a  falling  off  of  nine  pounds  per  cow. 

In  the  middle  States  there  wore  87  pounds  of  butter  obtained  from  each,  cow  in  I860,  against  80 
pounds  in  1850. 

Of  cheese  there  were  25  pounds  in  1860,  and  31  in  1850. 

In  the  middle  States,  as  in  the  New  England  States,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
cheese  per  cow,  but  not  quite  as  great  as  the  increase  in  butter.  The  total  amount  of  butter  and  cheese 
being  112  pounds  in  1860,  against  111  in  1850;  being  an  increase  of  one  pound  per  cow. 

In  the  western  States  there  were  58  pounds  of  butter  obtained  from  each  cow  in  1860,  against 
49  in  1850;  showing  an  increase  of  nine  pounds  per  cow. 

Of  cheese  there  were  13  pounds  per  cow  in  1850,  and  only  10  pounds  in  1860;  a  decrease  of  three 
pounds  per  cow. 

The  total  product  of  butter  and  cheese  was  68  pounds  per  cow  in  1860,  against  62  pounds  in 
1850;  an  increase  of  six  pounds  per  cow. 

In  the  southern  States  there  were  22  pounds  of  butter  obtained  from  each  cow  in  1860,  against 
19  pounds  in  1850. 

Of  cheese  there  were  6  ounces  per  cow  in  1850,  and  only  5  ounces  per  cow  in  1860. 

In  the  Pacific  States  there  were  15  pounds  of  butter  obtained  from  each  cow  in  1860,  against  10 
pounds  in  1850,  and  5  pounds  of  cheese  in  1860,  against  2§  in  1850.  The  total  product  per  cow,  of 
butter  and  cheese,  being  20  pounds  in  1860,  against  12|  in  1850. 


THE  CATTLE  DISEASE. — Pleuro  Pneumonia. 

This  disease,  so  fatal  in  Europe,  appeared  in  this  country  in  1859.  It  was  brought  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  three  cows  imported  from  Holland,  The  disease  soon  spread,  and  many  valuable  herds 
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were  decimated.  Great  alarm  was  felt,  not  only  in.  the  New  England  and  middle  States,  but  through¬ 
out  the  west.  A  special  session  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  called,  and  $100,000 
appropriated  for  the  employment  of  measures  calculated  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  most 
important  of  which  was,  in  brief,  as  follows  :  Cattle  which  are  infected,  or  have  been  exposed  to  in¬ 
fection,  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  suitable  place  and  kept  isolated;  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  to  be 
defrayed,  one-fifth  by  the  town  and  four-fifths  by  the  State.  The  cattle  may  be  killed  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and  their  value  paid  to  the  owners.  The  same  authorities  may  also 
prohibit  the  departure  of  cattle  from  any  enclosure,  and  also  exclude  cattle  therefrom.  They  can  also 
prohibit  the  passage  of  cattle  through  the  town  or  city,  or  of  bringing  them  into  it.  All  cattle  that  are 
diseased  or  have  been  exposed  to  the  infection,  to  be  marked  on  the  rump  with  the  letter  P ;  and  no 
animal  so  branded  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  without  the  consent  of  the  authorities.  All  who  know, 
or  have  reason  to  suspect,  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  among  their  cattle  must  give  notice  of  the 
fact  to  the  authorities. 

In  addition  to  the  local  authorities,  three  persons  are  appointed  as  commissioners,  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  to  attend  the  hospitals  or  quarantine  stations,  and  to  make  a  report  of  them 
to  the  governor  and  council.  These  measures  were  eminently  successful ;  the  disease  was  speedily 
arrested,  and,  from  all  we  can  learn  from  the  official  accounts,  not  more  than  500  animals  died  from  the 
disease.  In  addition  to  this,  657  animals  that  had  been  exposed  to  contagion  were  killed,  but  on  post¬ 
mortem  examination  found  to  be  sound;  185  animals  were  killed  that  proved  to  be  diseased.  One  fact 
seems  to  be  clearly  established,  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  the  only  sure  preventive  is  to  isolate 
the  affected  cattle. 

The  disease  is  not  entirely  new  in  this  country.  It  broke  out  in  the  herd  of  E.  P.  Prentice,  esq., 
of  Mount  Hope,  near  Albany,  New  York,  in  1854.  Sixteen  animals  were  affected,  fourteen  of  which 
died.  The  disease  does  not  seem  at  that  time  to  have  spread  in  the  neighborhood,  and  this  case  at¬ 
tracted  no  general  attention  until  it  broke  out  in  Massachusetts  in  1859. 

SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1860  was  22,471,275,  against  21,723,220  in 
1850;  showing  an  increase  of  only  748,055. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850 : 


I860.  1850. 

Connecticut . .  117,107  174, 1S1 

Maine .  452;  473  451,577 

Massachusetts . .  114,829  18S,  651 

Now  Hampshire .  310, 534  384, 756 

Rhode  Island . 32,624  44,296 

Vermont .  752,201  1,004,122 


Total .  1,779,767  2,247,583 


The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  New  England  States  was  2,247,583  in  1850,  and  1,779,767  in 
1860,  showing  a  decrease  of  467,816.  In  1850  Vermont  had  1,004,122  sheep,  and  in  1860  752,201, 
being  a  decrease  of  251,921.  Maine  had  456,577  in  1850,  and  452,472  in  1860,  showing  an  increase 
of  nearly  one  thousand.  Maine  is  the  only  New  England  State  in  which  there  has  been  any  increase 
since  1850.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  Vermont  had  1,681,819  sheep  in  1840,  so  that  since 
that  date  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  State  has  fallen  off  more  than  one-half.  In  Maine  also,  though 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  since  1850,  there  is  a  marked  decrease  since  1840,  at  which  time  there 
were  649,264  sheep,  against  452,472  in  1860.  In  New  Hampshire  there  has  been  an  equally  great 
(ailing  off  since  1840,  In  Connecticut  the  decrease  is  still  greater.  In  the  aggregate  the  number  of 
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sheep  in  the  New  England  States  has  fallen  off  from  3,442,081  in  1840,  to  2,247,583  in  1850,  and  to 
1,779,767  in  1860.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  New  England  States  has  fallen  off 
nearly  one-half  since  1840. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 : 


Delaware . 

Maryland . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . , 

District  of  Columbia. 


i860. 
18,  857 
155,  765 
S,  617,  S55 
135,  228 
1,631,540 
40 


1850, 
27,  503 
177,  902 
3,  453,  241 
100,  488 
1,  S22,  357 
150 


Total 


4,559,285  5,641,641 


The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  middle  States  in  1850  was  5,641,641,  and  4,559,285  in  1860, 
showing  a  decrease  of  1,082,356. 

In  1840  there  were  7,402,851  sheep  in  the  middle  States,  showing  a  decrease  from  that,  time  to 
1860  of  nearly  three  million.  In  New  York  in  1840  there  were  5,118,777  sheep,  in  1850  3,453,241, 
and  2,617,855  in  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 : 


1880  1800. 

Illinois .  709,  135  894, 043 

Indiana .  991,  175  1, 122, 493 

Iowa .  250, 041  149,  960 

Kansas .  17,569  . 

Kentucky .  938,990  1,102,091 

Michigan .  1,271,743  746,435 

Minnesota .  13, 044  80 

Missouri .  937,445  762,511. 

Ohio .  3,  546,  767  3,  942,  929 

Wisconsin . 332,954  124,896 

Nebraska .  2,355  . 


Total .  9,  071,  218  8,  845,  438 


Iii  1850  there  were  8,845,438  sheep  in  the  western  States,  and  9,071,218  in  1860,  showing  an 
increase  of  about  225,000.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  western  States  4,574,747  sheep,  showing  that 
while  the  increase  has  been  slight  since  1850,  it  has  been  very  large  since  1840,  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  New  England  and  middle  States.  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  since  1850.  The  increase  has  been 
confined  to  the  newer  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 : 


I860.  1860. 

Alabama .  370, 156  371, 880 

Arkansas., . - .  202,753  91,256 

Florida .  30. 158  23, 311 

Georgia . . . ' .  512,618  560,435 

Mississippi . . . .  352,  632  304,  929 

North  Carolina  .  546,749  595,249 

South  Carolina .  233, 509  285, 551 

Tennessee . 773,317  811,591 

Texas .  753,363  100,530 

Louisiana . 181,253  110,333 

Virginia .  1,  043,  269  1,  310,  004- 


Total  .  4,  999,  777  4,  565,  069 
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In  1850  there  were  4,5G5,0G9  sheep  in  the  southern  States,  and  in  1860  4,999,777,  showing  an 
increase  of  434,708.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  southern  States  3,512,767  sheep,  showing  an  increase 
since  that  time  of  nearly  1,500,000. 

In  Gfoorgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  between  1850  and  1860.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  he  said  that  the  number  of  sheep 
has  declined  in  all  the  older  States  since  1850. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Pacific  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with 
1850 : 


California . . . 

Oregon . 

Now  Mexico 

Utah . 

"VV  auhington . 

Total 


1800. 

1850. 

1,088,  002 

17,  574 

86,  052 

15,  382 

830,  116 

377,  271 

37,  332 

3,  202 

10, 157 

2,  051,659 

413,  489 

In  1850  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Pacific  States  was  413,489,  and  in  I860  2,051,659; 
showing  an  increase  of  1,638,170.  California  alone  has  increased  1,000,000. 

Taking  the  New  England,  middle,  and  western  States  together,  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  1850 
was  16,734,662,  and  in  1860  15,410,270,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  number  of  sheep  in  these 
Slates  of  1,324,392.  The  increase  has  been  in  the  Pacific  and  southern  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  to  each  100  inhabitants  in  the  different  sections, 
and  in  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  : 


I860.  3850. 

Now  England  States .  56  82 

Middle  States . .  63  58 

Western  States .  SH  140 

Southern  States . .  54  02 

Pacific  States . .  371  231 

United  States  and  Territories .  71  93 


In  1850  there  were  93  sheep  to  every  100  persons  in  the  States  and  Territories,  and  71  in  1860. 
In  the  middle  States  there  were  58  sheep  to  each  100  persons  in  1850,  and  53  in  1860. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  were  in  1850  82  sheep  to  each  100  persons,  and  56  in  I860. 
In  the  western  States  there  were  to  each  100  inhabitants  140  sheep  in  1850,  and  88  sheep  in  1860. 
In  the  southern  States  there  were  to  each  100  inhabitants  62  sheep  in  1850,  and  54  sheep  in  1800. 
In  the  Pacific  States  there  were  231  sheep  to  each  100  persons  in  1850,  and  371  sheep  in  1860. 


AMOUNT  OF  WOOL  PEIt  SHEEP. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  wool  from  each  sheep  in  the  different  sections,  and 
in  the  whole  United  States  and  Territories,  in  1850  and  in  1860 : 


18G0. 

1860. 

3.02  lbs. 

3.15  lbs. 

3.28  “ 

2,74  “ 

2,82  “ 

2.43  “ 

1.95  “ 

1.82  “ 

1.68  “ 

0.18  “ 

2.68  “ 

2.41  “ 

4.LJ  J.OUVT  b|ULU  UlJUUUUt/  UJL  VVUUi  III  UUllUU  UUbUS  ttUU  1  OH  IbUllvJQ  VVtlO  onwj./, 

and  in  1860  2.G8  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of  0.27  pounds  per  sheep,  or  a  little  over  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  per  sheep. 
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In  the  Now  England  States  the  amount  per  sheep  in  1850  was  3.15  pounds,  and  in  18(10  3,62, 
an  increase  of  0.57  pound,  or  over  half  a  pound  per  sheep. 

In  the  middle  States  the  amount  of  wool  per  sheep  in  1850  was  2.74  pounds,  and  in  1860  3.28, 
an  increase  of  0.74  pound,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  sheep. 

In  the  western  States  the  amount  of  wool  per  sheep  in  1850  was  2.43  pounds,  and  in  I860  2.82 
pounds,  an  increase  of  0.39  pound,  or  about  six  ounces  per  sheep. 

In  the  southern  States  the  amount  of  wool  per  sheep  in  1850  was  1.82  pound,  and  in  1860  1.95 
pound,  an  increase  of  0.13  pound,  or  about  two  ounces  per  slicop. 

In  the  Pacific  States  the  amount  of  wool  per  sheep  in  1850  was  only  0.18  pound,  or  less  tlmn^/tra- 
ounces.  In  1860  the  amount  had  increased  to  1.68  pound,  showing  that  vast  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  sheep  husbandry  in  the  Pacific  States.  This  1ms  been  brought  about  principally  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sheep  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  from  Australia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  more  wool  is  obtained  per  sheep  in  the  New  England  States  than  in  any 
other  section;  the  middle  States  coming  next,  them  the  western,  then  the  southern,  and  lastly  the  Pacific. 
The  increase  of  wool  per  head  has  been  greatest  in  the  Pacific  States,  or  over  one  pound  and  a  half  per 
head.  The  middle  States  show  the  next  greatest  increase,  or  about,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  sheep. 
The  western  States  come  next,  or  about  six  ounces  per  sheep.  The  southern  States  show  the  smallest 
increase,  or  only  two  ounces  per  sheep. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  New  England  and 
middle  States  in  the  weight  of  wool  has  been  obtained,  it  is  believed,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  the  expense 
of  quality.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that  there  is  more  oil  or  grease  in  the  fleeces  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  pay  more  for  Ohio  and  other  western  wool  than  for  that  of  the  middle 
and  New  England  States.  Vermont  wool  is  usually  quoted  at  live  cents  per  pound  hiss  than  Ohio  wool. 

BWIN  10 . 


There  wore  in  the  Staf.es  and  Territories  30, 354, 2 13  swine  in  1850,  33,512,867  in  1860,  showing 
an  increase  of  over  3,000,000. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850: 


Connecticut . . . 
Massachusetts  • 

Maine . 

Now  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island  . . 
Vermont . 

Total  . . . 


1800. 

I860. 

75, 120 

70,  472 

7:3,  948 

81,  119 

54,  783 

54,  598 

51,935 

03,  487 

17,  478 

19,509 

52,912 

66,  290 

32(1, 176 

361,  481 

There  were  in  the  New  England  States  in  1850  361,481  swine,  and  in  1860  326,176,  showing  a 
decrease  of  35,810  head.. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  all  the  New  England  States  except  Maine,  where  there  is  an 
increase  of  about  two  hundred. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 : 


New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia 


1800. 

1850. 

910, 178 

1,018,  252 

230,  089 

250,  370 

1,031,  266 

1 ,  040,  360 

47,  848 

56,  261 

387,  756 

-  352,911 

1,  099 

1,  035 

2,  014,  230 

2,719,  795 

Total 
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There  were  2,719,795  swine  in  the  middle  States  in  1850,  and  2,614,236  in  1860  ;  a  decrease  of 
over  105,000  head.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  Maryland;  all  the  other  States  have  decreased.  In 
New  York  alone  there  is  a  decrease  of  over  100,000  head.  Pennsylvania  has  more  swine  than  any 
other  middle  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1 850: 


Illinois ..... 

Indiana _ 

Iowa . 

Kansas .... 
Kentucky. . 
Missouri  — 
Michigan  . . 
Minnesota. . 

Ohio . 

Wisconsin  . 
Nebraska  . . 

Total 


I860. 

1850. 

2, 502,  308 

1,  915,  907 

3,  099, 110 

2, 263,  776 

934, S20 

323, 247 

138,  224 

2,  330,  595 

2,  891, 163 

2,  345,  425 

1,  702,  625 

372, 3S6 

205,  847 

101, 371 

734 

2,  251,653 

1,  964,  770 

334,  055 

159, 276 

25, 369 

14, 435,  316 

11,  427,  345 

There  were  in  the  western  States  11,427,345  swine  in  1850,  and  in  I860  14,435,380,  showing  an 
increase  of  over  three  million. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  every  western  State  except  Kentucky,  in  which  State  there  Inis 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  swine  of  over  half  a  million. 

Indiana  has  more  swine  than  any  other  State  in  the  west,  or,  in  fact,  of  the  United  States,  having 
3,099,110,  against  2,263,776  in  1850. 

Illinois  stands  next,  having  2,502,308  head  in  1860,  against  1,915,907  in  1850;  an  increase  of  over 
half  a  million. 

Missouri  stands  next,  having  2,345,425,  against  1,702,625  in  1850;  showing  an  increase  of  nearly 
.forty  per  cent. 

Kentucky  had  more  swine  in  1850  than  any  other  western  State,  and  more  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States  except  Tennessee.  She  has  now,  however,  about  15,000  less  than  Missouri. 

Iowa  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  swine,  having  323,247  in  1850,  and  934,820 
in  1860  ;  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent.* 

Minncsota'has  increased  from  734  in  1850,  to  101,371  in  1860;  an  increase  of  100,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  the  southern  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850: 


I860.  185(1. 

Alabama .  1, 748,  321  1,  904,  540 

Arkansas .  1, 171,  630  836,  727 

Florida . . .  271, 742  209,  453 

Georgia . 2,036,116  2,168,617 

Louisiana .  634,525  .  597,301 

Mississippi .  1, 532, 768  1,  582,  734 

North  Carolina .  1,883,214  1,812,813 

South  Carolina .  965, 779  1, 065, 503 

Tennessee .  2,347,321  3,104,800 

Texas .  1,371,532'  692,022 

Virginia . 1,599,919  1,829,843 


Total .  15, 562,  867  15,  804,  353 


There  were  in  the  southern  States  in  1850  15,804,353  swine,  and  in  1860  15,562,867,  showing  a 
decrease  of  nearly  250,000  head. 
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Tennessee,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  are  the  largest  hog-producing 
States  in  the  south.  Adding  Kentucky  and  Missouri  to  the  southern  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  there, 
are  20,238,887  head  of  swine,  while  in  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  there  are  only  13,278,980. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 : 


ISlid,  1851). 

California .  4®,  39(5  a,  77(3 

Oregon . . . .  SJ.Olfi  30,  23f> 

New  Mexico .  L0,  !U!i  7,314 

Washington . . .  0,383  ...... 

Utah .  0, 707  914 


Total .  fail,  41.4  41,  239 


There  were  561,414  swine  in  the  Pacific  States  in  I860,  against  41,239  in  1850,  showing  an 
increase  of  over  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 

California  has  increased  from  less  than  throe  thousand  in  1850,  to  nearly  a  half  million  in  I860. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  the  different  sections,  and  in  the  United  Status 
and  Territories,  to  each  hundred  inhabitants,  in  1850  and  in  1860  : 


Now  England  States. 

Middle  Status. . . 

Western  States . 

Southern  States . 

l’aeifie  States . 

Stales  and  Territories 


,1800. 

1850. 

.to 

IS 

31 

41 

149 

18.1, 

1.7  r> 

2i.n 

101; 

23 

10(5 

131 

In  the  New  England  States  there  were  thirteen  head  of  swine  to  each  hundred  inhabitants  in 
1850,  and  only  ten  in  1860. 

In  the  middle  States  there  were, in  1850,  forty-one  to  each  hundred iu^itnn ts, and  thirty-0114  in  1860. 

In  the  western  States  there  were  one  hundred  and  oighty-ono  to  each  hundred  inhabitants  in  1850, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  1860. 

In  the  southern  States  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  each  hundred  inhabitants  in  1850, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  1860. 

In  the  Pacific  States  there  wore,  in  1850,  twenty-throe  to  each  hundred  inhabitants,  and  one 
hundred  and  one  in  1860. 

In  all  the  sections,  except  the  Pacific  States,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  swine  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 

It  will  ho  observed  that  there  arc  more  swine  in  the  southern  States,  in  proportion  to  population, 
than  in  any  other  section.  There  are  in  the  south  eight  and  three-quarters  pigs  to  each  family  of  live 
persons. 

The  western  States  have  the  next  largest  proportion  of  swine.  There  are  nearly  seven  and  one- 
half  to  each  family  of  five  persons. 

The  Pacific  States  have  the  next  largest  proportion,  or  a  little  over  five  to  each  family. 

In  the  middle  States  there  are  only  about  three  to  ten  persons,  and  in  the  New  England  States 
only  one  to  ten  persons. 

In  the  western  States  there  arc  nearly  five  times  as  many  swine,  in  proportion  to  population,  as  in 
the  middle  States,  and  fifteen  times  as  many  as  in  the  New  England  States. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  swine  to  each  hundred  inhabitants 
in  1850,  and  one  hundred  and  six  in  1860. 

This  falling  off  in  the  number  of  swine,  in  proportion  to  population,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  grain,  audits  consequent  relative  advance  in  price.  Pigs 
can  be  multiplied  so  rapidly  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  grain  to  swine  than,  to  sell  it, 
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the  supply  of  pork  will  he  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  In  the  New  England  and  middle  States  pork, 
up  to  the  present  winter,  (1864--’G5,)  has  rarely  commanded  a  price  at  which  marketable  grain  can  be 
fed  to  swine  with  a  profit.  Under  the  best  system  of  feeding,  it  requires  seven  bushels  of  Indian  corn 
to  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork ;  and,  as  the  freight  from  the  west  is  much  less  on  the  hundred 
pounds  of  pork  than  it  is  on  the  seven  bushels  of  com,  (say  420  pounds,)  and  as  hitherto  the  Atlantic 
cities  have  been  the  principal  market,  it  is  more  profitable  for  the  western  farmers  to  feed  their  grain 
to  pigs  than  it  is  for  the  farmers  of  the  middle  and  New  England  States.  In  other  words,  the  farmers 
of  these  States  are  subjected  to  a  more  severe  competition  from  the  west  in  the  production  of  pork  than 
in  the  production  of  grain.  During  the  present  winter  grain  has  been  so  high  in  the  west  that  there 
has  been  less  difference  in  favor  of  the  western  farmer  in  fattening  pork,  as  compared  with  the  eastern 
farmer,  and  the  result  has  been  a  much  higher  price  in  the  Atlantic  States  than  ever  before  known. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  it  has  been  quite  profitable  to  fatten  pigs  on  marketable  grain  in  the 
middle  and  New  England  States.  The  fact  is  an  interesting  one,  as  sustaining  the  views  expressed  in 
the  former  part  of  this  article  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  farmers  of  the  Atlantic  States 
labor  in  the  production  of  beef,  pork,  wool,  and  other  articles  on  which,  in  proportion  to  value,  the 
freight  is  comparatively  light,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  difficulty  of  making  manure  and  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

VALUE  OE  LIVE  STOCK. 


Value  of  live  stock  in  the  United  Stales  in  1SG0, 


STATES. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut. . . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana, . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . . 
Michigan....  .. 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . . . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio . . 


VALUE. 

STATES. 

VALUE. 

$43,  411,  711 

Oregon . 

85,  946, 2 55 

22,  096,  977 

Pennsylvania . . . 

69,  072,  726 

35,  585,  017 

Rhode  Island . . . ! 

2,  042,  014 

11,311,079 

South  Carolina . 

23,  934,  465 

3, 144,  706 

60,211,425 

5,  553,  35G 

Texas . 

42, 826,  447 

38,  372,  734 

Vermont . 

16,241,989 

72,  501,  225 

Virginia . 

47,  803,  049 

41,  855,  539 

Wisconsin . . . 

17,  807,  375 

22,  476,  293 

3,  332,  450 

Total  States . .  - 

1,  080, 758,  386 

. . . . 

U  x  )  OUOj  I 

24,  546,  940 

TERRITORIES, 

15,  437,  533 

14,  667,  853 

District  of  Columbia . 

109,  610 

12,  737,  744 

Dakota . . . 

39,  HG 

23,  714,  771 

Nebraska . 

1, 128,  771 

3,  642,  841 

Nevada . 

177,  638 

41,  891,  692 

New  Mexico . 

4,  499,  746 

53,  693,  673 

Utah . 

1,516,  707 

10,  924,  627 

Washington . . . 

!  1,  099,  911 

( 

16, 134,  693 

1 

103,  856,  296 

Total  Territories . 

8,571,  529 

31,130,  SOS 

j 

SO,  3S4,  819 

Aggregate . 

J  1,089,329,915 

The  aggregate  value  of  live  stock  in  the  States  and  Territories  in  1850  was  $545,180,510,  and  in 
1860  $1,089,329,915,  showing  an  increase  of  $545,149,599,  or  ove  r  one  hundred  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1850: 


1K(50.  I860. 

Connecticut . .  #11, 811,  070  $7,  407,  400 

Massachusetts . 18,787,744  0,047,710 

Maine .  10,  487,  088  0,  705,  720 

Now  Hampshire .  10,024,087  8,871,901 

Rhode  Island .  2,  048,  044  1 , 582,  037 

Vermont .  10,  841 , 989  18,  043,  22S 


Total .  08,  095,  010  49,  8(59,  098 


In  round  numbers  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  Now  England  States  was  $50,000,000  in  1850, 
and  $68,000,000  in  1860,  or  an  increase  of  $18,000,000,  or  86  per  cent. 

Vermont  stands  first  in  the  value  of  live  stock,  but  not  first  in  increase  since  1850.  Maine, 
which  is  second  in  the  value  of  live  stock,  is  first  in  the  increase  since  1850,  having  increased  nearly 
$5,000,000,  while  Vermont  has  increased  less  than  $4,000,000.  Massachusetts  has  increased  about 
$3,000,000,  and  Connecticut  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  New  Hampshire  $2,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with 
1850: 


New  York . . 

Now  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland . . . . . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia 


18(10 

#103,  850, 896 
1(5,  134,  693 
G9,  672,  786 
14,  607,  853 
3, 144,  706 
109, 640 


1SBQ. 

$73,  570,  499 
10,  679. 291 
41,  500,  053 
7,  097,  634 
1,  849,  281 
71,  (143 


Total 


207,585,914  135,098,401 


The  value  of  live  stock  in  the  middle  States  in  1850  was  $185,698,401,  and  in  1860  $207,585,914, 
an  increase  of  about  $72,000,000,  or  52  per  cent. 

Nearly  one-half  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  middle  States  is  in  New  York,  being  nearly 
$104,000,000  in  1860,  against  $73,500,000  in  1850,  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  increase  is  still  greater,  or  nearly  70  per  cent. 

In  Maryland,  however,  the  value  of  live  stock  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  middle 
State,  or  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  western  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with 
1850: 


Illinois  .... 
Indiana .... 

Iowa . 

Kentucky . . 
Kansas. . . . 
Michigan .  . 
Minnesota- . 
Missouri . . . 

Ohio . 

Wisconsin .  . 
Nebraska  -  .  - 

Total 


1861). 

$72,501,225 
41,  855,  539 
22,  476,  293 
61,  868,  237 
3,  332,  450 
23,714,  771 
3,  642,  841 
53,  693,  673 
SO,  3S4,  819 
17,  807,  375 
1,128,771 


382,  405,  994 


1850. 

$24, 209, 258 
22,  478,  555 
3,  689,  275 
29,  661,  43 G 


8,  008,  734 
92,  859 
19,  887,  580 
44,  1.21,  741 
4,  897,  385 


157,040,823 
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In  the  western  States  in  1850  the  value  of  live  stock  was  $157,046,823,  and  in  1860  $382,405,994 — 
an  increase  of  $225,359,171,  or  143  per  cent. 

We  have  not  space  to  allude  to  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  different  States.  The  table  speaks 
for  itself,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Ohio  shows  the  greatest  value  of  live  stock  in  1860,  and 
also  in  1850.  Kentucky  stood  second  in  1850,  but  is  third  in  1860.  Illinois  being  about  $11,000  000 
in  advance  of  her  at  the  last  census. 

Kansas,  which  was  unreported  in  1850,  had  to  the  value  of  $3,332,450  in  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  southern  States  in  I860,  as  compared 
with  1850; 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Louisiana . 

Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee. . . . 

Texas . 

Virginia . 

Total  . . 


I860. 

$43,  411,  711 

22,  09C,  977 
5,  553,  356 

38,  372,  734 
24,  546,  940 

41,  891,  692 
31, 130,  805 

23,  934,  465 
50,  211,  425 

42,  S25,  447 . 
47,  803,  049 


381,  778,  601 


1850. 

$21,  690, 112 
6,  647,  969 
3,  880,  058 
25,  728,  416 
11,  153,  275 
19,  402,  662 
17,  717,  647 
15,  060,  015 
29,  978,  016 
10,  412,  927 
33,  656,  659 

194,  327,  756 


The  value  of  live  stock  in  the  southern  States  in  1850  was  $194,327,756,  and  in  I860  $381,778,601 — 
an  increase  of  $187,450,845,  or  86  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  Pacific  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with 
1850: 


itwo.  mto. 

California .  $35,  585,  017  $3,  351,  058 

Oregon .  5,  946, 255  1,  876,  189 

New  Mexico .  4,  999,  746  1,  494.  629 

Washington .  1, 099, 911  . 

Utah .  1,516,707  546,968 


Total  . .  49, 147,  636  7,  268,  844 


The  value  of  live  stock  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1850  was  $7,268,844,  and  in  I860  $49,147,636 — 
an  increase  of  $41,878,792,  or  576  per  cent. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  live  stock  since  1850  is : 


New  England  States .  36  per  cent. 

Middle  States . ^ .  52  « 

Western  States . 143  *< 

Southern  States .  86  “ 

Pacific  States .  575  << 

States  and  Territories .  100  “ 


RECAPITULATION. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  place  together  in  a  table  the  amount  of  some  of  the  leading  products,  in 
proportion  to  population,  in  I860  and  in  1850.  Such  a  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  progress  we 
have  made  since  1850.  We  have  prepared  the  following  table  for  this  purpose : 
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Table,  showing  the  amount  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  in  the  different  sections,  and  in  the  States  and  Territories,  in 
proportion  to  population,  in  18C0  as  compared  with  1850. 


AMOUNT  OF  PHOmjl'TH  TO  EACH  INHABITANT. 


SECTIONS. 

"Wheat. 

Indian  corn. 

Harley. 

Kyr. 

(lots. 

Hack,  wheat. 

Dean  anil 
beam*. 

Irlfdi  potn* 
toes. 

Sweet  potn* 

tOOH. 

HuM  or. 

Chocs,!. 

1800. 

1850. 

18G0. 

1850, 

1800, 

1850. 

1800. 

1830. 

1800, 

lfno. 

I860. 

1850. 

IfibU 

1 830. 

18(H), 

1850. 

1800. 

IB, 50. 

1800. 

1650, 

1800. 

1850. 

Hush, 

Hush. 

Hush, 

Hush, 

Hush. 

Hush. 

Hush. 

Hush. 

Hush, 

Hush. 

Hush. 

Hush. 

Hush. 

Hush, 

Hush. 

Hush, 

Ihtih. 

Hush. 

Lbs. 

Lb». 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

New  England  Staten  . . . . 

0.34 

(1.40 

9.90 

3.70 

0.3  H 

0.15 

0.49 

0.57 

3.43 

s.iir> 

0.30 

0.99 

0.15 

0. 19 

(in 

7.10 

16.34 

Hi.  Ul 

0.8*1 

0.0*1 

Middle  Status . . 

Western  States . 

3.75 

9.0*1 

45.87 

9.11 

41.14 

0.54 

0.43 

am? 

0.11 

1.47 

0.40 

1.57 

0.19 

8.05 

€.5! 

8.90 

7.55 

1.40 

0.41 

turn 

0.93 

0.91 

0.10 

0.19 

0.13 

5.98 

3.88 

9.60 

91.50 

UU3 

16.06 

14,33 

G,15 

7.94 

3.99 

Southern  .States . . 

3.40 

9.47  ; 

30.83 

30.83 

0.09  | 

0.001 

0.9*1 

0,13 

2.18 

4,*tli 

0.05 ' 

0.03 

1.90 

0.517 

6.79 

0.58 

0.58 

€.19 

0.06 

0.18 

Piu'Ifle  Stair* . 

KJ.fi?  | 

3.01) 

9.53 

9.18 

7.88 

0.05 

0.10 

l.mu 

4.01) 

a  40 

.  0.07 

0.009 

0.5*1 

0.13 

4.15 

0,80 

8.71  i 

1.65 

3.10 

0.47 

States  and  Territories . . . . 

5.4*1 

‘1.33 

80.12 

90.0*1 

€.40 

0.99 

O.tiG 

0.GI 

5.40 

0.39 

0.56 

0.38 

0.4R 

0.35 . 

3.57 

9.83 

1.3:3  1 

l.UU 

14.64 

13.51 

3.3(1 

4,11 

This  table  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  will  be  soon  that  in  proportion  to  population,  taking  the 
States  and  Territories  together,  there  lias  been  a  slight  increase  in  our  principal  crops  since  1850.  Of 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  peas  and  beans,  we  raised  in  1850  88.28  bushels  to 
an  inhabitant,  and  in  1860  39.15  bushels.  This  shows  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  these  crops 
of  nearly  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant  since  1850. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  have  also  increased,  and  that 
these  animals  have  to  be  fed  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  products  named,  a  total  increase  of  one  bushel 
to  an  inhabitant  is  small  indeed.  With  a  country  of  great  extent,  abounding  with  the  accumulated 
fertility  of  centuries,  this  exhibit  of  the  products  of  our  agriculture  is  not  flattering. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  total  amount  of  the  crops  named  was  8.11  bushels  in  1850,  and 
7.92  bushels  in  1860,  showing  a  decrease  of  .18  of  a  bushel.  In  the  middle  States  they  amounted  to 
26.27  bushels  in  1850,  and  25.33  bushels  in  1860,  showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  one  bushel.  In  the 
western  Stales  the  crops  named  amounted  in  1850  to  59.G2  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  and  in  1860  to 
62  96,  showing  an  increase  of  over  three  bushels  to  each  inhabitant.  In  the  southern  States  these 
crops  amounted  to  88.89  in  1850,  and  38.07  in  1860,  showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  one  bushel  to  each 
inhabitant.  In  the  Pacific  States  these  crops  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  5.47  bushels  to  each 
inhabitant  in  1850,  and  to  29.01  in  1860,  showing  an  increase  of  twenty-three  and  ajialf  bushels  to 
each  person. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  decrease  in  all  the  sections  except  the  western  and  Pacific  States ;  but  the 
increase  in  these  more  than  makes  up  for  the  decrease  in  the  New  England,  middle,  and  southern  States, 

Wo  think  these  figures  will  show  the  necessity  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture.  If  in  a 
period  of  profound  peace  and  general  prosperity  our  products  but  barely  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population,  it  is  certain  that  the  same  system  of  cultivation  will  not  enable  us  to  do  so  in  a  period  of 
war.  It  is  probable,  however,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  the  high  prices  which  farmers  are  now  obtain¬ 
ing  for  their  products  will  lead  to  a  better  system  of  agriculture. 

CATTLE  AND  CATTLE  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  interior  of  Ohio  before  the  earlier  pioneers  per¬ 
ceived  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  market  for  the  product  of  the  soil.  They  had  cast  their  lot  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  new  country,  where  the  land  was  eminently  fertile;  and  the  question,  how  could 
the  product  of  that  soil  be-  advantageously  disposed  of,  received  their  early  and  earnest  consideration. 
The  early  great  immigration  would  furnish  a  market  for  the  time  being,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  would  soon  outstrip  this  consumption,  and  to  attempt  to  transport  the  surplus  grain  in  its 
primitive  bulky  state  was  out  of  the  question.  The  great  distance  from  market  would  require  it  to  be 
condensed  to  its  smallest  possible  compass.  The  article  of  wheat  might  be  made  into  flour,  and  by  the 
means  of  ilatboats  or  barges  floated  out  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  river,  thence  down  that  stream 
and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  This  was  the  only  practical  way  open,  and  that  only,  to  any  great 
17 
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extent,  for  the  one. product — flour;  and  notwithstanding  the  hazards  and  hardships  to  be  encountered 
in  that  trade  at  an  early  day,  the  extreme  scarcity  of  money,  combined  with  the  restless  and  daring 
character  of  the  young  men  of  that  period,  it  was  entered  into  with  a  will,  and  for  a  time  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  generally  remunerative,  and  oftentimes  highly  so.  The  trials  and  hardships  of  a  fiatboat 
voyage  to  New  Orleans  before  the  days  of  steamboats  are  but  little  appreciated  by  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  To  float  a  boat  down  to  New  Orleans  was  easy  enough,  provided  they  got  safely  out  of  the 
smaller  streams ;  but  the  return-trip  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  by  land,  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
through  an  uninhabited  and  almost  unbroken  forest,  was  generally  made  on  foot,  and  if  the  freshets  in 
the  smaller  streams  did  not  occur  until  middle  or  late  spring,  these  trips  were  oftentimes  attended  with 
great  mortality.  Nevertheless,  the  trade  flourished,  and  rapidly  increased,  until  at  length,  some  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  supply  so  far  outran  the  demand  that  the  business  became  very 
precarious,  oftentimes  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  shipper  of  almost  the  entire  cargo.  The  consequence 
was  the  price  of  wheat  was  reduced  so  low  as  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  staple  product  of  the 
western  farmer,  aud  indeed  it  finally  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  a  cash  article ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  stacks  of  wheat  rotting  down  in  the  field — twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  in  store-goods  or 
trade  being  the  highest  price  obtainable  by  the  farmer. 

The  large  bodies  of  rich  bottom-land  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ohio 
were  not  adapted  to  wheat-culture,  and  on  the  Scioto  river  much  of  the  land  was  owned  by  immigrants 
from  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  river,  Virginia,  where  the  feeding  of  cattle  had  been  carried  on 
for  many  years  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that  locality,  and  which  materially  differed  from  the  mode  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Pennsylvania  or  further  north.  The  cattle  were  not  housed  uor  sheltered,  but  simply  fed  twice 
a  day  in  open  lots  of  eight  or  ten  or  more  acres  each,  with  unhusked  corn  with  the  fodder,  and  followed 
by  hogs  to  clean  up  the  neglected  grains  and  ears ;  which  practice  was  adopted  here,  and  is  still  the 
almost  universal  method  throughout  the  west,  having  undergone  but  little  or  no  material  change  in  fifty 
years.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  method  of  securing  the  corn  after  maturity  by 
cutting  off  the  stalks  near  the  ground,  and  stacking  it  in  the  field  where  it  was  grown  in  stacks  of  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hills  square,  also  originated  with  the  feeders  of  cattle  of  the  south  branch,  the,  con¬ 
venience  and  utility  of  which  mode  is  made  manifest  by  its  general  prevalence  at  the  present  day. 

Although  the  business  of  fattening  cattle  was  well  understood  by  many  of  the  earlier  pioneers, 
and  to  find  a  market  for  corn  was  an  anxious  thought,  yet  they  hesitated  to  engage  in  it.  By  many  it 
was  considered  that  the  great  distance  from  market  would  render  that  mode  of  disposing  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  corn  impracticable ;  the  long  drive  to  an  eastern  market  would  so  reduce  the  cattle  in  flesh  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  beef;  but  some  thought  otherwise,  aud  among  the  latter  was  Greorge  Reniclt, 
lately  deceased,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  merchant,  who,  owning  a  considerable  landed  estate, 
concluded,  himself,  to  try  the  experiment.  Accordingly  in  the  winter  of  1804-05,  ho  fed  a  lot  of 
cattle  and  sent  them  to  Baltimore  the  following  spring — (the  first  fat  cattle  that  ever  crossed  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  mountains ;)  the  result  was  a  complete  success.  Thus  was  another  avenue  of  trade  practically 
opened,  which  for  half  a  century  contributed  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  Scioto  valley ;  and  from  this 
small  beginning  the  trade  increased  gradually,  but  not  rapidly,  until  some  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  the  failure  of  wheat  to  command  cash  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  raising  and  feeding  of 
cattle  and  hogs;  for,  although  the  selling  price  of  such  stock  was  very  low,  they  were  the  only  remaining 
cash  articles  of  the  farmer,  aud  the  cost  of  production  was  not  very  carefully  considered.  There  was 
po  alternative,  as  he  was  obliged  to  have  some  money  wherewith  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  pay 
faxes,  &c.,  and  the  business  continued  to  increase  rapidly  until  about  the  year  1850,  notwithstanding 
the  opening  of  the  New  York  and  Ohio  canals  in  the  mean  time,  had  added  greatly  to  the  resources  of 
the  Ohio  farmer  by  giving  him  access  to  a  better  and  more  reliable  market,  enabling  him  to  sell  for 
paslp  not  qnly  his  wheat,  but  every  other  product  of  the  soil,  at  much  more  remunerating  prices  than 
fonperly.  The  completion  of  the  great  through  railroads  added  still  further  to  the  farmer’s  resources! 
enabling  lpq>  to  diversify  his  pursuits,  and  assisted  in  bringing  the  corn-feeding  of  cattle,  so  far  as  Ohio 
was  concerned,  to  its  culminating  point.  From  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  business,  it  is  the  con- 
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viction  of  the  present  Mr.  Renick,  that  since  then  it  has  been  on  the  decline.  The  whole  number  of 
cattle  corn-fattened  in  Ohio  may  not  have  perceptibly  decreased,  but  the  home  consumption,  including 
the  extensive  barrelling,  has  greatly  increased ;  but  the  excess  or  the  number  sent  to  an  eastern  market 
from  that  region  has  evidently,  during  the  last  decade,  fallen  off,  and  the  cattle  of  late  years  are  not  so 
heavy  nor  made  so  fat  as  formerly.  Mr.  Renick  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  cattle  can  no  longer  he 
corn-fed  in  Ohio  for  the  great  length  of  time  and  in  the  profuse  manner  as  formerly,  with  profit ; 
indeed,  in  some  of  the  largest  feeding  districts  of  twenty  years  ago  the  business  has  entirely  ceased ; 
and  he  very  much  questions  whether  the  business  can  be  profitably  carried  on  as  a  leading  one  with 
the  farmer  in  any  locality  possessing  other  ordinary  modem  resources,  when  the  population  of  that 
locality  exceeds  fifty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  exclusive  of  populous  towns,  and  can  then  only  be 
done  profitably  in  a  limited  way,  as  a  secondary  or  attendant  on  other  pursuits  of  the  farmer,  and  then 
in  a  different  manner  from  that  now  generally  pursued.  The  construction  of  the  great  through  rail¬ 
roads,  which  tended  to  diminish  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  Ohio,  contributed  largely  to  its  wonderful 
increase  in  Illinois  and  other  western  States,  affording  them  facilities  for  reaching  an  eastern  market 
of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  almost  deprived — the  distance  the  cattle  had  to  travel  jawing  actually 
too  great,  as  the  pioneers  at  first  supposed  it  would,  from  Ohio;  and  though  the  railroads  also  facilitated 
the  transportation  of  fat  cattle  from  Ohio,  adding  but  little  to  the  cost,  and  saving  to  the  drover  near  or 
quite  one  hundred  pounds  of  flesh,  on  an  average,  to  each  animal,  yet,  by  affording  quicker  and  at  all 
times  a  more  certain  conveyance  for  other  things  as  well,  particularly  the  article  of  whiskey,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  that  article  being  able  to  pay  more  for  corn  than  the  cattle-feeders  could  possibly 
afford  to  do,  they  more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantages  derived  therefrom  to  stock-raising.  Hence, 
in  localities  favorably  situated  for  the  sale  of  corn,  the  business  of  feeding  it  to  cattle  has  become  a 
comparatively  unimportant  one. 

Before  the  era  of  railroads,  to  break  the  long  drive,  large  numbers  of  stock  or  store-cattlc  were 
annually  driven  from  Illinois  and  the  west  into  Ohio  to  be  fed  there,  and  when  made  fat  were  sent  to 
an  eastern  market;  but  that  trade  has  now  bccomo  almost  obsolete.  Formerly,  too,  the  driving  of 
stock-cattle  from  Ohio  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  east  was  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  indeed 
that  trade,  during  the  State’s  gloomiest  pecuniary  period,  ranked  as  one  among  her  chief  resources, 
always  commanding  money  in  hand,  however  low  the  price  might  be ;  but  that  trade  has  also  ceased, 
except  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  into  that  of  New  York. 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  let  us  here  say,  that  our  remarks  thus  far  with  reference  to  beef-cattle 
in  Ohio  apply  only  to  those  made  fat,  or  mostly  so,  on  corn,  as  doubtless  the  number  of  grass-fattened, 
or  those  that  have  been  but  slightly  fed  on  corn,  has  somewhat  increased.  Indeed,  the  whole  business 
of  fattening  cattle  has  undergone  a  great  change  since  the  era  of  railroads.  Formerly  the  great  bulk 
of  the  corn-fed  cattle  of  the  west,  nine-tenths  of  which  were  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  chiefly  from 
Ohio,  sent  to  the  eastern  markets,  arrived  there  between  the  middle  of  April  and  1st  of  August,  and  the 
markets  of  New  York  in  particular  were  chiefly  supplied  from  those  sources  during  that  time,  and 
grass-fattened  cattle  were  sent  in  the  fall  from  Ohio  in  limited  numbers,  and  no  cattle  arrived  in  those 
markets  from  the  west  during  the  winter  or  first  month  of  spring;  but  now  they  are  sent  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  but  few  of  those  are  so  heavily  corn-fed  or  made  so  fat  as  formerly.  In  a  word,  there 
is  not  near  so  much  consumed  in  fattening  cattle  in  Ohio  now  as  there  was  twelve  or  Hi  teen  years  ago; 
yet  there  are,  doubtless,  more  cattle  partially  fed  now  than  then,  but  grass  is  more  relied  upon  to 
prepare  the  cattle  for  market.  Nor  is  there  the  same  occasion  to  make  them  so  solidly  fat  as  formally, 
for  the  conveyance  to  market  by  railroad  is  a  great  saving  of  flesh  over  the  former  method  of  driving. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  cattle  are  better  or  longer  grazed  than  formerly,  for  the  contrary  is 
the  fact;  but  formerly,  when  the  business  of  feeding  cattle  on  the  Scioto  river  was  at  its  height,  say 
from  1840  to  1850,  to  make  an  A  No.  1  lot  of  fat  cattle,  the  best  grades  were  fed  some  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  in  March  and  April  when  they  were  three  years  old,  and  other  cattle  at  the  age  of  four 
years ;  they  were  then  grazed  throughout  the  whole  summer  and  fall  in  the  best  manner,  then  led  from 
four  to  five  and  a  half  months  all  the  corn  they  would  eat — say  lull  half  bushel  per  day  each  betoic 
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starting  to  market;  cattle  that  had  no  corn  the  previous  spring  were  well  grazed  and  fed  from  five  to 
six  months.  Now,  cattle  handled  as  the  former  would  begin  to  go  to  market  by  the  1st  of  July,  and 
all  or  nearly  all  would  be  in  market  before  the  1st  day  of  January.  Quite  a  common  way  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  business  now  is  to  commence  feeding  the  cattle  in  January  or  February,  token  less  than  three 
years  old,  on  corn  in  limited  quantities,  substituting  more  fodder  or  other  rough  feed,  but  increasing 
the  quantity  of  corn  in  March  or  April,  often  to  full  feeding,  say  from  twenty-live  to  forty  bushels  in 
the  aggregate,  per  head,  and  these  cattle  will  commence  to  be  sent,  to  market  by  the  1st  of  June,  and 
by  the  1st  of  October  by  far  the  greater  portion  will  have  gone;  comparatively  few  of  them,  perhaps, 
having  been  detained  to  be  fed  on  com  for  a  month  or  two  before  starting  them.  Of  course  the  quality 
of  the  beef  of  cattle  so  young,  and  handled  after  this  fashion,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  that  as  made 
by  the  former  method. 

The  first  introduction  into  the  west  of  English  cattle  was  made  by  Matthew  Patton,  (hence  the 
name  given  to  that  celebrated  stock,)  who  removed  from  Hardy  county,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  about 
the  year  1794,  and  brought  the  cattle  with  him.  Patton  had  obtained  the  ancestors  of  this  stock  of 
Mr.  Goff,  of  Maryland,  in  1783,  who  had  then  recently  imported  them  from  England.  John  Patton,  a 
son  of  Matthew,  removed  in  1800  from  Kentucky  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  bringing  a  part  of  the  same 
stock  with  him.  Between  that  time  and  1817,  occasionally  a  few  other  animals  were  introduced, 
mostly  of  the  same  breed,  but  including  some  of  an  importation  made  by  a  Mr.  Miller,  of  Maryland, 
between  1790  and  1795.  These  cattle,  both  Goff  and  Miller  importations,  were  of  very  large  size,  and 
the  cows  generally  good  milkers,  and  when  first  introduced  were  a  fine  quality  of  beef-cattle — bone  not 
large  for  the  size  of  the  animal — but  on  account  of  their  great  growth  were  longer  maturing  than  the 
common  stock  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  their  defects  grew  upon  them.  They  became 
larger,  coarser,  and  longer  maturing,  and  of  course  harder  to  fatten.  This  change  was  attributed  to  the 
rich  feed,  which  was  probably  the  fact.  We  know  that  poor  feed  will  degenerate,  and  it  was  probably 
this  latter  fact  that  led  Count  Buffon,  the  great  European  naturalist,  to  assert  that  all  animals  when 
translated  from  Europe  to  America  would  degenerate.  The  finest  animal  of  the  cow  kind  I  have  ever 
seen  was  of  this  breed ;  in  the  fall  of  1819  this  was  six  and  one-half  years  old,  and  was  estimated  to 
weigh  over  2,000  pounds,  net  beef.  His  head,  neck,  and  limbs  were  remarkably  neat,  his  brisket  very 
deep  and  broad,  and  he  girted  immediately  behind  the  shoulders  the  extraordinary  measure  often  feet 
ten  inches,  and  his  back  and  loin  I  certainly  never  have  seen  excelled,  if  equalled.  I  have  been  thus 
minute  in  this  description,  because  I  have  seen  several  treatises,  or  rather  communications  on  the  com¬ 
parative  excellence  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  imported  into  this  country,  and  all  of  them 
disparaging  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  this  breed  of  cattle.  This  breed  proved  an  admirable  one  for 
crossing  with  the  common  stock  of  the  country  better,  perhaps,  than  any  following  importation.  In 

1817  Messrs.  Saunders,  Zu garden,  and - ,  of  Kentucky,  imported  from  England  five  bulls — three 

short  horns,  and  two  long  horns — ancl  eight  or  nine  cows  of  the  two  breeds.  The  long  horns  being 
the  most  sightly  animals,  took  the  fancy  of  the  people  at  first,  and  some  of  those  having  good  stock  of 
former  importations  weilnigh  ruined  them  for  the  shambles  by  introducing  the  long  horns  among  them. 
Their  flesh  was  very  dark  and  tough,  without  any  admixture  of  fat,  as  a  butcher’s  animal  should  have, 
and  withal  the  cows  were  poor  milkers.  The  short  horns  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  existing 
stock  of  the  country,  though  the  quality  of  their  beef  was  perhaps  no  better  than  the  Patton  or  Miller 
stock,  nor  were  the  cows  better  milkers,  but  their  early  maturity,  and  aptitude  to  fatten  were  qualities 
peculiarly  desirable  at  the  time,  had  they  been  properly  appreciated  and  improved  upon  by  the  breeders 
generally.  But  unfortunately,  in  Kentucky  in  particular,  the  long  horns  got  a  pretty  general  dissemina¬ 
tion  before  they  were  entirely  discarded,  and  a  practice  of  somewhat  indiscriminate  breeding  followed, 
producing  about  as  undesirable  a  stock  for  the  shambles  as  could  well  be  imagined.  They  were  very 
large,  but  very  unsaleable,  and  nick-named  by  the  butchers  of  the  eastern  cities,  “  red  horses.”  There 
never  was  enough  of  the  short  homed  breed  clear  of  admixture  in  the  eastern  markets  for  their  sham¬ 
ble  qualities  to  be  clearly  established  by  the  butchers  there,  though  in  the  west  it  was  known  to  be 
at  least  not  inferior  to  any  breed  then  existing. 
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But  it  was  not  until  about  1832  to  1836  that  a  general  interest  for  the  improvement  of  the  stock 
of  cattle  began  to  be  manifested  by  the  farmers  and  cattle  men  at  large.  Hitherto  it  had  been  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  a  few  individuals  in  different  localities  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  other  western  States, 
though  more  general  in  the  former.  But  the  beautiful  display  at  the  county  fairs  (then  recently  revived) 
and  elsewhere  of  the  many  beautiful  animals  of  the  English  improved  Durhams,  imported  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  associations  into  Kentucky  and  Ohio  about  that  period,  combined  with  the  almost  fabulous  prices 
which  they  would  commaud,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  towards  creating  the  general  interest  on 
the  subject  that  followed,  and  which  resulted  within  a  few  years  thereafter  in  a  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  stock  throughout  the  whole  west,  greater,  perhaps,  than  would  have  otherwise  taken 
place  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  were  the  people  misled  by  appearances  this  time ;  for,  alter 
thirty  years’  trial,  this  breed,  when  well  cared  for,  still  maintains  its  English  reputation  of  possessing, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  stock,  all  the  essential  qualities,  such  as  size,' neatness  of  form,  early 
maturity,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the  marbled  admixture  of  fat  with  the  loan  in  the  beef  requisite  to  make 
both  the  raising  and  feeding  more  profitable,  ns  well  as  furnishing  to  the  consumer  a  superior  quality 
of  beef.  But  the  present  management  of  these  cattle,  and  their  crosses,  called  “  grades,”  is  nowise  cal¬ 
culated  to  sustain  the  hitherto  high  character  of  their  beef  among  consumers.  Apparently  both  feeders 
and  drovers,  not  willing  to  be  behindhand  with  the  railroads,  nor  any  other  last  thing  in  this  fast  age, 
make  haste  to  realize  and  hurry  off  their  half-fatted  stock  to  market  at  the  early  ago  of  three  years, 
thereby  involving  an  absolute  waste  of  “  raw  material whereas,  if  those  same  cattle  were  kept  one 
year  longer,  and  made  ripe  for  the  shambles,  there  would  not  only  be  a  gain  of  full  one-third  in  weight 
but  they  would  produce  a  quality  of  beef  not  excelled  in  any  country  or  clime. 

The  wonderful  increase  of  late  years  both  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  hoof  cattle  in  the 
United  States,  the  one  obviously  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  the  other,  has  developed  in 
part  the  capabilities  of  the  vast  western  prairies,  providentially  provided  beforehand  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  great  nation  increasing  in  population  and  advancing  in  wealth  and  power  with  a  rapidity  wholly 
unprecedented  in  history. 

The  original  or  common  cattle  of  the  west  were  introduced  into  the  country  from  various  quarters, 
the  earlier  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  other  States  bringing  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  cows  with  them,  and  the  Indians  furnished  a  part.  Of  course  they  wore  a  heterogeneous  collection; 
yet,  in  the  process  of  time,  in  each  considerable  district  of  country  of  similar  formation  and  resources; 
where  there  was  no  effort  made  at  improvement,  the  stock  assimilated  or  acquired  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  so  dissimilar  from  other  sections  as  to  enable  the  experienced  cattle  dealer  to 
readily  determine,  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  stock,  the  region  of  country  in  which  the  cattle 
were  raised.  In  the  more  hilly  and  timbered  localities  the  cattle  wore  smaller,  of  compact  build,  hardy, 
healthy,  and  easily  fatted;  whereas,  in  the  more  open  portions  of  the  country,  where  the  feed  was 
abundant,  the  stock  became  larger,  looser  made,  coarser,  more  subject  to  disease,  and  harder  to  fatten ; 
hut  the  general  effort  made  of  late  years  to  improve  the  stock  by  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds 
has  rendered  these  local  characteristics  less  distinguishable  than  formerly. 

The  manner  of  raising  or  breeding  of  cattle  has  undergone  considerable  change  of  late  years. 
Formerly,  when  the  price  of  land  was  very  low,  and  the  range  extensive,  it  was  the  general  custom  of 
farmers  and  cattle  men  to  keep  more  cows  than  were  actually  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
family ;  indeed,  many  of  them  kept  large  herds  of  cows  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  cattle.  But  that 
business  has  now,  at  least  so  far  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky  are  concerned,  almost  entirely  ceased,  though 
it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  further  west  and  south,  more  particularly  in  Texas,  where,  before 
the  war,  many  individuals  could  count  their  herds  by  the  thousand.  Yet,  even  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
the  number  of  cows  has  not  decreased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  doubtless  has  largely  increased,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  Ohio,  where,  in  addition  to  the  largely  increased  home  consumption,  the  extensive  cheese 
manufactories  and  large  export  of  butter  of  late  years  have  rendered  a  largely  increased  number  of  cows 
necessary.  The  calves  of  these  cows  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  bought  up  by  dealers  in  the  fall 
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of  cattle  began  to  be  manifested  by  the  farmers  and  cattle  men  at  large.  Hitherto  it  had  been  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  a  few  individuals  in  different  localities  in  Kcutucky,  Ohio,  and  other  western  States, 
though  more  general  in  the  former.  But  the  beautiful  display  at  the  county  fairs  (then  recently  revived) 
and  elsewhere  of  the  many  beautiful  animals  of  the  English  improved  Durhanis,  imported  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  associations  into  Kentucky  and  Ohio  about  that  period,  combined  with  the  almost  fabulous  prices 
which  they  would  command,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  towards  creating  the  general  interest  on 
the  subject  that  followed,  and  which  resulted  within  a  few  years  thereafter  in  a  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  stock  throughout  the  whole  west,  greater,  perhaps,  than  would  have  otherwise  taken 
place  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  were  the  people  misled  by  appearances  this  time;  for,  after 
thirty  years’  trial,  this  breed,  when  well  cared  for,  still  maintains  its  English  reputation  of  possessing 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  stock,  all  the  essential  qualities,  such  as  size,' neatness  of  form,  early 
maturity,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the  marbled  admixture  of  fat  with  the  lean  in  the  beef  requisite  to  make 
both  the  raising  and  feeding  more  profitable,  as  well  as  furnishing  to  the  consumer  a  superior  quality 
of  beef.  But  the  present  management  of  these  cattle,  and  their  crosses,  called  “  grades,”  is  nowise  cal¬ 
culated  to  sustain  the  hitherto  high  character  of  their  beef  among  consumers.  Apparently  both  feeders 
and  drovers,  not  willing  to  be  behindhand  with  the  railroads,  nor  any  other  fast  thing  in  this  fast  age, 
make  haste  to  realize  and  hurry  off  their  half-fatted  stock  to  market  at  the  early  age  of  three  years, 
thereby  involving  an  absolute  waste  of  “  raw  material whereas,  if  those  same  cattle  were  kept  one 
year  longer,  and  made  ripe  for  the  shambles,  there  would  not  only  bo  a  gain  of  full  one-third  in  weight, 
but  they  would  produce  a  quality  of  beef  not  excelled  in  any  country  or  clime. 

The  wonderful  increase  of  late  years  both  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
United  States,  the  one  obviously  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  the  other,  1ms  developed  in 
part  the  capabilities  of  the  vast  western  prairies,  providentially  provided  beforehand  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  great  nation  increasing  in  population  and  advancing  in  wealth  and  power  with  a  rapidity  wholly 
unprecedented  in  history. 

The  original  or  common  cattle  of  the  west  were  introduced  into  the  country  from  various  quarters, 
the  earlier  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  other  States  bringing  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  cows  with  them,  and  the  Indians  furnished  a  part.  Of  course  they  were  a  heterogeneous  collection; 
yet,  in  the  process  of  time,  in  each  considerable  district  of  country  of  similar  formation  and  resources; 
where  there  was  no  effort  made  at  improvement,  the  stock  assimilated  or  acquired  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  so  dissimilar  from  other  sections  as  to  enable  the  experienced  cattle  dealer  to 
readily  determine,  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  stock,  the  region  of  country  in  which  the  cattle 
were  raised.  In  the  more  hilly  and  timbered  localities  the  cattle  wore  smaller,  of  compact  build,  hardy, 
healthy,  and  easily  fatted;  whereas,  in  the  more  open  portions  of  the  country,  where  the  feed  was 
abundant,  the  stock  became  larger,  looser  made,  coarser,  more  subject  to  disease,  and  harder  to  fatten ; 
but  the  general  effort  made  of  late  years  to  improve  the  stock  by  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds 
has  rendered  these  local  characteristics  less  distinguishable  than  formerly. 

The  manner  of  raising  or  breeding  of  cattle  has  undergone  considerable  change  of  late  years. 
Formerly,  when  the  price  of  land  was  very  low,  and  the  range  extensive,  it  was  the  general  custom  of 
farmers  and  cattle  men  to  keep  more  cows  than  were  actually  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
family ;  indeed,  many  of  them  kept  large  herds  of  cows  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  cattle.  But  that 
business  has  now,  at  least  so  far  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky  are  concerned,  almost  entii*ely  ceased,  though 
it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  further  west  and  south,  more  particularly  in  Texas,  where,  before 
the  war,  many  individuals  could  count  their  herds  by  the  thousand.  Yet,  even  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
the  number  of  cows  has  not  decreased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  doubtless  has  largely  increased,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  Ohio,  where,  in  addition  to  the  largely  increased  home  consumption,  the  extensive  cheese 
manufactories  and  large  export  of  butter  of  late  years  have  rendered  a  largely  increased  number  of  cows 
necessary.  The  calves  of  these  cows  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  bought  up  by  dealer’s  in  the  fall, 
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starting  to  market;  cattle  that  had  no  corn  the  previous  spring  were  well  grazed  and  fed  from  five  to 
six  months.  Now,  cattle  handled  as  the  former  would  begin  to  go  to  market  by  the  1st  of  July,  and 
all  or  nearly  all  would  be  in  market  before  the  1st  day  of  January.  Quite  a  common  way  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  business  now  is  to  commence  feeding  the  cattle  in  January  or  February,  when  less  than  three 
years  old ,  on  com  in  limited  quantities,  substituting  more  fodder  or  other  rough  feed,  but  increasing 
the  quantity  of  corn  in  March  or  April,  often  to  full  feeding,  say  from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  in 
the  aggregate,  per  head,  and  these  cattle  will  commence  to  be  sent  to  market  by  the  1st  of  June,  and 
by  the  1st  of  October  by  far  the  greater  portion  will  have  gone;  comparatively  few  of  them,  perhaps, 
having  been  detained  to  be  fed  on  corn  for  a  month  or  two  before  starting  them.  Of  course  the  quality 
of  the  beef  of  cattle  so  young,  and  handled  after  this  fashion,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  that  as  made 
by  the  former  method. 

The  first  introduction  into  the  west  of  English  cattle  was  made  by  Matthew  Patton,  (hence  the 
name  given  to  that  celebrated  stock,)  who  removed  from  Hardy  county,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  about 
the  year  1704,  and  brought  the  cattle  with  him.  Patton  had  obtained  the  ancestors  of  this  stock  of 
Mr.  Goff,  of  Maryland,  in  1783,  who  had  then  recently  imported  them  from  England.  John  Patton,  a 
son  of  Matthew,  removed  in  1800  from  Kentucky  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  bringing  a  part  of  the  same 
stock  with  him.  Between  that  time  and  1817,  occasionally  a  few  other  animals  were  introduced, 
mostly  of  the  same  breed,  but  including  some  of  an  importation  made  by  a  Mr.  Miller,  of  Maryland, 
between  1790  and  1795.  These  cattle,  both  Goff  and  Miller  importations,  were  of  very  large  size,  and 
the  cows  generally  good  milkers,  and  when  first  introduced  were  a  fine  quality  of  beef-cattle — bone  not 
large  lor  the  size  of  the  animal — but  on  account  of  their  great  growth  were  longer  maturing  than  the 
common  stock  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  their  defects  grew  upon  them.  They  became 
larger,  coarser,  and  longer  maturing,  and  of  course  harder  to  fatten.  This  change  was  attributed  to  the 
rich  feed,  which  was  probably  the  fact.  We  know  that  poor  feed  will  degenerate,  and  it  was  probably 
this  latter  fact  that  led  Count  Buffon,  the  great  European  naturalist,  to  assert  that  ail  animals  when 
translated  from  Europe  to  America  would  degenerate.  The  finest  animal  of  the  cow  kind  I  have  ever 
seen  was  of  this  breed;  in  the  fail  of  1819  this  was  six  and  one-half  years  old,  and  was  estimated  to 
weigh  over  2,000  pounds,  net  beef.  His  head,  neck,  and  limbs  were  remarkably  neat,  his  brisket  very 
deep  and  broad,  and  he  girted  immediately  behind  the  shoulders  the  extraordinary  measure  often  feet 
ten  inches,  and  his  back  and  loin  I  certainly  never  have  seen  excelled,  if  equalled.  I  have  been  thus 
minute  in  this  description,  because  I  have  seen  several  treatises,  or  rather  communications  on  the  com¬ 
parative  excellence  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  imported  into  this  country,  and  all  of  them 
disparaging  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  this  breed  of  cattle.  This  breed  proved  an  admirable  one  for 
crossing  with  the  common  stock  of  the  country  better,  perhaps,  than  any  following  importation.  In 

1817  Messrs.  Saunders,  Zugarden,  and - ,  of  Kentucky,  imported  from  England  live  bulls — three 

short  horns,  and  two  long  horns — and  eight  or  nine  cows  of  the  two  breeds.  The  long  horns  being 
the  most  sightly  animals,  took  the  fancy  of  the  people  at  first,  and  some  of  those  having  good  stock  of 
former  importations  wellnigh  ruined  them  for  the  shambles  by  introducing  the  long  horns  among  them, 
Their  flesh  was  very  dark  and  tough,  without  any  admixture  of  fat,  as  a  butcher’s  animal  should  have, 
and  withal  the  cows  were  poor  milkers.  The  short  horns  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  existing 
stock  of  the  country,  though  the  quality  of  their  beef  was  perhaps  no  better  than  the  Patton  or  Miller 
stock,  nor  were  the  cows  better  milkers,  but  their  early  maturity,  and  aptitude  to  fatten  were  qualities 
peculiarly  desirable  at  the  time,  had  they  been  properly  appreciated  and  improved  upon  by  the  breeders 
generally.  But  unfortunately,  in  Kentucky  in  particular,  the  long  horns  got  a  pretty  general  dissemina¬ 
tion  before  they  were  entirely  discarded,  and  a  practice  of  somewhat  indiscriminate  breeding  followed, 
producing  about  as  undesirable  a  stock  for  the  shambles  as  could  well  be  imagined.  They  were  very 
large,  but  very  unsaleable,  and  nick-named  by  the  butchers  of  the  eastern  cities,  “  red  horses.”  There 
never  was  enough  of  the  short  horned  breed  clear  of  admixture  in  the  eastern  markets  for  their  sham¬ 
ble  qualities  to  be  clearly  established  by  the  butchers  there,  though  in  the  west  it  was  known  to  be 
at  least  not  inferior  to  any  breed  then  existing. 
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who,  perhaps,  keep  them  a  year,  and  then  they  pass  into  other  hands,  who,  in  turn,  keep  them  another 
year,  when  the  stock  in  large  numbers  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  feeders.  This  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  universal  custom,  but  its  practice  is  sufficiently  prevalent  to  be  designated  as  general.  A 
very  limited  proportion  of  this  stock  is  housed  or  sheltered  during  the  winter,  at  least  south  of  forty- 
one  degrees  of  north  latitude,  unless  it  be  the  calves  the  first  winter  to  some  extent ;  nor  is  it  the  custom 
to  house  any  cattle  even  while  preparing  for  market.  They  are  generally  fed  in  open  lots,  though 
positions  sheltered  from  wind  and  storms  by  timber  or  other  natural  obstructions  are  taken  advantage  of. 

In  communicating  his  experience  with  Texas  cattle,  Mr.  Renick  writes  as  follows: 

“  In  the  winter  of  1853—54  I  had  purchased  for  use  about  1,200  head  of  cattle  in  the  northern 
part  of  Texas,  which  section  of  country  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent  settled  by  immigrants  from 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  who  had  brought  their  stock  with  them;  and  this  stock  had  not  yet  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  intermixed  with  the  Spanish  or  Opelousas  cattle  further  south  to  materially  deteriorate  their 
original  qualities  ;  consequently  they  were  a  much  better  and  larger  stock  than  I  expected  to  sec,  though 
they  had  in  some  measure  acquired  the  wild  nature  of  the  more  southern  stock.  These  cattle  were 
brought  to  Illinois  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1854 — the  first,  I  believe,  that  ever  came  from  Texas, 
at  least  in  large  numbers.  This  enterprise  created  quite  an  excitement  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas, 
and  all  my  correspondents  there  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  have  this  new  trade  continued  and  ex¬ 
tended,  freely  offering  their  best  efforts  to  encourage  it,  as  they  believed  it  would  result  advantageously 
to  all  concerned,  and  promising,  if  successful,  to  send  north  for  a  better  breed  of  cattle,  as  they  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  they  could  raise  cattle  and  deliver  them  in  Illinois,  with  satisfactory  profits  to 
themselves,  for  less,  by  one-half,  than  they  could  be  raised  in  that  State.  In  anticipation  of  this 
trade  being  continued  the  following  season,  quite  a  large  number  of  cattle  were  brought  up  from  points 
further  south,  and,  as  was  expected,  the  trade  opened  lively ;  but  an  unforeseen  difficulty  exploded  the 
whole  business  within  the  next  two  years.  It  was  found  that  the  southern  or  Spanish  cattle  were 
subject  to  an  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  somewhat  resembling  the  yellow  fever  in  the  human  race, 
and  so  contagious  did  it  prove  that  all  along  the  track  those  cattle  were  driven  the  farmers  lost  large 
numbers  of  their  cattle  from  that  disease,  many  losing  almost  their  entire  stock  within  a  few  days.  So 
serious  was  the  loss  occasioned  by  each  drove  of  Texas  cattle  passing  through,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
southwestern  Missouri  held  conventions  in  divers  places,  and  resolved  that  no  more  Texas  cattle  should 
pass  through  the  country,  and,  by  order  of  these  conventions,  armed  hands  or  patrols  were  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  turn  hack  all  Texas  droves  that  might  attempt  to  pass,  which  they  did  effectually. 
Thus  ended  what  at  one  time  seemed  a  promising  trade.  From  the  short  trial,  however,  it  became 
evident  that,  from  the  inferiority  of  the  Texas  stock  as  beef  cattle,  the  trade  would  not  have  resulted 
as  satisfactorily  as  was  anticipated ;  the  cattle  were  very  light  weighers  for  their  size  of  frame,  with  but 
little  room  for  improvement,  and  so  wild  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable.  For  oxen  for  the  Santa  Fc 
trade,  or  long  drives  over  flinty  roads,  their  hardness  of  hoof,  their  agility  and  endurance  render  them 
unrivalled;  and,  though  they  never  lose  entirely  their  wild  nature,  yet,  when  judiciously  trained,  they 
become  quite  tractable.” 

THE  PORK  TRADE. 

The  first  general  violations  of  the  levitical  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  swine  flesh  must  have 
occurred  in  comparatively  modern  times,  inasmuch  as  that  article  has  only  recently  become  sufficiently 
well  esteemed  to  be  introduced  largely  into  commerce.  Since,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  easily  produced,  and  about  the  most  easily  preserved  of  all  meats,  hut  few  articles  of 
food  have  come  into  more  general  use  among  civilized  nations. 

The  raising  of  the  hog  has  proved  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  varied  systems  or  phases  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  States,  that  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  animal 
made  to  serve  as  a  popular  and  cheap  article  of  food.  The  preparation  of  the  meat,  however,  for  com¬ 
merce  on  a  large  scale,  is  confined  mainly  to  those  districts  where  Indian  corn  is  most  profitably  raised, 
and  where  the  winters  admit  of  the  process  of  cure  with  least  expense  and  greatest  certainty.  This 
trade  can  only  flourish  where  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  do  not  prevail,  and  is  comprised  principally 
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within  the  region  of  country  between  the  35th  ami  45th  degrees  oflatitude,  and  within  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Farmers  within  this  region  have  found  the  hog  to  be  the  best  animal  into  which  to  condense 
for  market  a  portion  of  the  products  of  their  farms  ;  the  quickest  to  come  to  maturity,  besides  requiring 
the  least  skill  and  labor  to  handle,  hence  best  adapted  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  pioneer,  and  is  that 
most  universally  relied  upon  for  domestic  consumption  and  profit. 

In  quest  of  articles  of  cheap  food,  Europeans,  gradually  at  first,  more  rapidly  of  late,  have  formed  an 
appreciation  of  provisions  of  American  cure.  With  increasing  demand,  necessarily  came  enlarged  compe¬ 
tition,  both  amongst  producers  and  packers,  resulting  in  marked  improvements  in  breeds  of  hogs,  in  then- 
preparation  for  market,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  business  of  packing  to  a  nearly  perfect  system,  as 
well  as  to  fixed  scientific  principles.  Within  twenty  years,  especially  within  the  last  decade,  the  whole 
packing  trade  has  undergone  improvements  as  marked  as  has  boon  its  growth.  The  relations  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  though  very  irregular  in  a  country  so  large  and  of  such  wonderful  resources,  lmvc  come 
to  be  more  nearly  comprehended  and  adjusted,  so  that  much  loss  risk  is  now  incurred  by  the  packer 
than  in  former  years.  Scarcely  a  particle  of  the  animal  is  now  wasted  in  the  process  of  transformation 
into  articles  of  food  or  commercial  use,  and  the  collateral  trade,  in  bristles,  lard-oil,  stearine,  grease, 
skins,  &c.,  has  grown  to  be  scarcely  less  important  than  the  original  one  in  food  was  twenty  years  ago. 

The  number  of  hogs  which  are  used  in  tire  regular  commercial  packing  business  of  the  country 
can  only,  under  the  present  system  of  statistics,  be  approximated.  For  the  western  States,  through 
the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  inaugurated  in  Cincinnati,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  quite  close  calcu¬ 
lation;  but  for  the  eastern  States  there  are  no  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  a  close  computation.  Of 
marketable  bogs,  such  as  would  average  200  pounds  net,  it  may  be  fair  to  estimate  that  the  number 
packed  iu  the  entire  country  in  1850— ’GO,  and  entering  into  the  commerce  of  the  country,  was 
3,000,000  head,  at  an  aggregate  prime  cost  of  835,000,000.  The  cost  of  packing,  transportation, 
would  add  to  this  a  value  of  near  $15,000,000,  making  a  total  of  about  $50,000,000  capital  employed. 
So  many  circumstances  transpire  to  cause  a  variation  in  one  season  us  compared  with  another,  iu  the 
prime  cost  of  the  hog  and  in  the  expense  of  packing,  that  fair  averages  are  difficult  to  arrive  at,  ami 
those  who  engage  in  the  business  find  that  the  most  extensive  experience  furnishes  but  few  data  for 
reliable  precedents.  In  great  part  the  business  has  to  ho  prosecuted  each  season  in  the  lights  of  intui¬ 
tion  rather  than  of  positive  information  as  to  what  may  bo  the  best  policy  to  pursue.  These  intuitions, 
however,  have  given  those  engaged  in  the  trade  as  much  stability  of  position,  perhaps,  as  merchants 
engaged  in  any  other  line  of  commerce,  and  causes  the  very  large  capital  invested  in  the  business  to 
fluctuate  now  comparatively  little. 

The  greatly  increased  use  of  lard  for  manufacturing  oil,  has  made  for  it  a  relatively  higher  price 
than  for  other  parts  of  the  hog,  in  which  the  discovery  of  petroleum  and  its  rapid  adoption  as  a  luminating 
and  lubricating  material  seems  to  have  produced  no  essential  change.  This  fact  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  well-sustained  demand  for  candles  made  from  stearine,  enabling  manufacturers  to  keep  lard- 
oil  in  constant  competition  with  all  similar  articles,  and  to  find  their  profit  in  the  stearine.  The  future 
of  the  trade  promises  a  growth  rapid  as  the  past.  An  increasing  manufacturing  population  and  con¬ 
stant  large  augmentation  of  laboring  force  from  foreign  emigration,  the  yearly  increasing  acceptability 
of  American  packed  provisions  as  articles  of  cheap  food  in  foroign  countries,  all  unite  in  assuring  a 
consumption  that  will  grow  in  equal  pace  with  the  production,  and  maintain  for  the  pork  trade  its 
prominent  position  among  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

THE  GRAIN  TRADE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  grain  trade  of  the  United  States,  viewed  in  all  its  features,  is  one  of  the  chief  marvels  of 
modern  commercial  history.  To  trace  its  rise  and  progress  would  be  almost  to  complete  a  record  of 
the  development  of  this  entire  continent,  for  it  has  been  the  leading  agency  in  the  opening  up  of  seven- 
eighths  of  our  settled  territory.  First,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  came  the  pioneer  husbandman,  and 
following  close  on  his  footsteps  was  the  merchant;  and  after  him  were  created  in  rapid  succession  our 
ocean  and  lake  fleets,  our  canals,  our  wonderful  network  of  railroads,  and,  in  fact,  our  whole  commercial 
system. 
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The  grain  merchant  has  been  in  all  countries,  but  more  particularly  in  this,  the  pioneer  of  com¬ 
merce,  whether  we  refer  to  the  ocean  or  the  inland  trade,  and  not  till  he  was  established  could  other 
commercial  adventurers  find  a  foothold.  The  commercial  history  of  the  United  States  is  based  mainly 
on  breadstuff's — staples  always  marketable  at  some  quotation  wherever  the  human  family  dwells. 

The  exportation  of  American  products  to  foreign  countries  continues  to  form  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  our  national  commerce.  The  development  of  our  agricultural  resources,  and  the 
increasing  demands  of  Europe,  particularly  England,  for  foreign  breadstuff’s,  seem  to  have  continued  at 
pretty  regular  pace.  As  the  production  of  the  United  States  increased,  new  and  more  extensive 
markets  were  thrown  open — illustrating  a  grand  design  of  Providence  in  thus  developing  a  New  World 
to  feed  the  rapidly  increasing  populations  of  the  Old,  and  supply  homes  for  their  redundant  numbers. 
For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  extension  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  gradually  but  surely  rendering  that  country  more  and  more  dependent  upon  other  nations  for 
the  breadstuff's  with  which  to  feed  her  people ;  and  from  a  grain-exporting  country,  as  she  was  only  half 
a  century  since,  she  now  finds  herself  in  a  position  in  which  she  has  to  import  annually  from  nine  to  fif¬ 
teen  millions  of  quarters  of  grain.  Had  that  country  twenty-five  years  ago  been  as  dependent  as  she 
is  now  upon  other  nations,  with  the  grain  resources  of  that  period,  there  would  have  been  much  suffer¬ 
ing  among  the  poorer  classes  everywhere ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  without  this  European  demand  for 
the  grain  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  same  inducements  for  opening  up  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
western  States  would  not  have  existed.  Capitalists  would  not  have  been  encouraged  to  construct  our 
immense  canals,  and  lines  of  railroads,  nor  to  have  built  our  fleets  of  grain-carrying  vessels  to  traverse 
the  lakes  and  seas.  The  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  American  breadstuff’s  in  Europe,  however, 
greatly  stimulated  the  production — made  the  unbroken  and  wild,  yet  fertile  wilderness  and  prairie 
attractive  to  the  agriculturists  of  all  countries,  and  created  a  commerce  for  which  history  has  few  paral¬ 
lels.  At  the  same  time  it  has  enriched  our  country  beyond  all  calculation,  enabled  us  to  pay  our 
European  debts,  given  us  an  enterprising  population,  drawn  from  the  industrious  classes  of  every 
nationality,  state,  or  kingdom  in  the  Old  World,  and  has  endowed  millions  of  human  beings  with  wealth 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  institutions. 

Commencing  at  an  early  period  with  the  scant  products  of  the  Atlantic  States,  the  grain  trade  was 
gradually  pushed  up  the  Hudson  river  as  far  as  navigation  would  permit;  and  where  that  ceased,  the 
Erie  canal  commenced  and  carried  it  to  the  great  lakes.  It  was  on  the  completion  of  this  great 
achievement  that  the  real  history  of  the  grain  trade  of  the  United  States  began.  Then  it  was  that  our 
“  inland  seas  ”  became  the  highway  of  a  commerce  which  lias  already  attained  a  magnitude  surpassing 
that  of  many  of  the  oldest  European  nations.  Then  it  was  that  the  vast  territory  west  of  the  lakes, 
hitherto  the  home  of  the  “red  man,”  and  range  for  the  buffalo,  became  the  attractive  field  for  the 
enterprising  pioneers  of  industry  and  civilization,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  what  are  now  seven  large 
and  flourishing  States  of  the  Union,  peopled  by  a  population  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  well  calculated  to 
succeed  either  in  the  arts  of  peace  or  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  grain  trade  was  steadily  progressing  up  the  Mississippi  river  into  the  heart 
of  the  west,  and  on  whose  banks  were  built  large  and  flourishing  cities,  the  great  depots  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  for  the  products  of  the  rich  valley  of  that  river. 

The  grain  trade  has  progressed,  year  after  year,  from  small  beginnings,  till  now  it  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  interests  of  the  country,  and  among  the  most  important  in  its  influence  on  the  world,  as 
on  it  depends  much  of  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  not  only  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  of  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

THE  EXPOET  GKAJN  TKA.DE. 

To  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  this  trade,  the  following  tables  are  appended,  showing  the  total 
exports  of  grain  and  flour  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  the  years  1862  and  1863: 
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Eorjmris  of  grain  mul  flour  from  the  United  Mates  to  foreign  countries  fir  the  year  ending  June-  30,  38G2. 


•WHITHER  EXPORTED. 

INDIAN  (JOHN, 

INDIAN  HUS  A I.. 

II YK  AIK  Ah. 

Willi  AT.  J 

wuk  at  laouit, 

IYK,  OATS. 

&G. 

Bushels. 

D«i!h'.ra. 

IllUTtslS. 

DiiUnra. 

DollillU 

RualiolH. 

Dollars, 

Barrels. 

Dolluiu 

Dolltnu 

8, 548 

8, 191 

llLMV  uh  WriwUb  tofl  a  1  0 

0  430 

T- " iihlv  * n  ii y 

234 

863 

1,032 

4, 202 

905 

? :  “,a 

10,  0G9 

8, 247 

1, 279 

6, 100 

42,  651 

133,810 

QWw  Oftvmim 

Holland . 

22, 1170 

11, 037 

10 

40 

50 

818 

01, 119 

78,481 

24, 457 

189,784 

368,  901 

$),  640 

1, 284 

5, 146 

20, 543 

0,  708 

4,303 

010 

Dutch  V  ,  t  Trvlh* 

5, 702 

36, 512 

Pulglnm 

231 

968 

1, 030,  735 

3,307, 179 

68,  ,303 

360, 079 

G04, 845 

England... . . 

8, 200,  M2 

4,  777, 081! 

1, 28.1 

3,073 

ISO 

531) 

111,  808,  94B 

40,803,403 

1, 966,  IfU 

U,  0113, 153 

173, 381) 

101,880 

206 

630 

1,043, 283 

1, 274, 037 

987, 150 

40,  .378 

Ireland . 

6, 0i)  1,793 

3,  043, 703 

187 

nna 

1 

4 

4, 001, 074 

6,082,349 

97,  019 

53 1  ’ 817 

4, 395 

(1, 099 

8,900 

ISO 

719 

Canada . . . 

a,  ms,  -irt8 

1,010,243 

3, 004 

10,  074 

940 

000 

4,538,478 

3, 801, 515 

US,  643 

536, 156 

50, 405 

Other  Bi'ltluh  N.  American  PoHBOHHionu. . 

1111, 077 

05, 308 

75, 108 

89(1,  305 

7,  (137 

87, 877 

13,748 

10,588 

005, 890 

3, 199, 208 

00. 804 

British  Wuat  Imlloa . 

17G,  193 

188,090 

100, 70(1 

330,  074 

0(10 

9,440 

15, 883 

83, 309 

984, 95(1 

1, 001, 185 

04,  013 

30, 003 

80, 011 

Off,  G99 

a,  304 

703 

024 

27, 441 

163, 388 

3, 256 

100 

703 

44<i 048 

457,  Gill! 

97, 175 

135,  (157 

238, 803 

3, 198 

21,207 

5, 195 

10 

7, 1155, 307 

9, 540,  B7U 

512, 838 

2,826,150 

92, 101 

158, 198 

8119, 091 

13, 072 

77, 291 

9, 897 

I’’ Touch  North  American  Poaauaalona.... 

48 

15,5 

10, 347 

82, 659 

309 

Brandi  Wuat  Iudloa . 

8‘1, 108 

10, 301 

1,008 

4, 083 

5 

90 

1,  UK) 

1,705 

98, 370 

173,  95,1 

11,09:1 

Prim  fill  Prtilmm  .  „  r  ..T.T..trt,.t_ 

059 

4, 543 

0,788 

(i2,1 

3,  970 

fMjilhp  np  i.hn  A  limits 

XI,  332 

4, 787 

25 

153 

Canary  Inland^  .  tT, _ f , _ 

1,600 

1, 294 

960 

1,037 

751 

4,889 

405 

Phlllppjpp  tu)nn/||) 

831) 

700 

5, 144 

94,  789 

Cuba . .ir. . . : . t . . . 

109,001 

X  707 

134, 205 

6, 346 

SO,  398 

6, 134 

0, 445 

12, 236 

73, 149 

104, 998 

P()l'tn 

1,286 

19, 106 

61, 183 

801 

3,363 

9, 817 

50,  (138 

5,  045 

Portugal . . . . . 

387,070 

49(1, 410 

99 

554 

1, 493 

Madeira _ -  t 

16 

52 

1,870 

11,589 

Capo  da  Ynrrlu  Ytylnudff  ,  ()1Tril 

12 

6 

100 

760 

1, 220 

0,355 

170 

100 

72 

441 

9,738 

Sardinia  .... 

115 

T  ll  penny ,  T 

1, 750 

8,075 

Tiirlcay  In  A  (tin.  , 

23(3 

1,317 

Other  Porta  in  Africa . - . ,.. 

5,200 

3, 074 

41 

171 

13, 150 

75,951 

4, 72G 

Uuvti . 

400 

280 

205 

650 

80,  474 

483,455 

3,223 

Kan  Domingo _ _ t  (,_T,t 

346 

236 

39 

1 

134 

70 

375 

9,  901 

60,  in  5 

1,441 

Mexico _ TTT.T,ft. 

18, 364 

14, 017 

i 

82 

170 

46, 885 

282,  (MO 

25, 301 

Central  ‘Ropnhlla  .  T  _  ,  T  _  .  .  ... 

300 

251 

5, 179 

30,  996 

3,  m 

Now  Granada . . _ T r , T » , 

240 

174 

101 

373 

8 

2 

14,081 

93, 799 

6, 680 

Yon(‘Kiia]ft. . 

156, 685 

124, 006 

407 

1, 297 

690 

2,485 

SI,  124 

30, 504 

48, 812 

302,  769 

44,773 

Brazil . . . r- 

33,336 

19, 497 

70 

241 

13 

52 

373, 302 

2,  473, 151 

5,218 

CiKplatinn  I?.nptil)l|Q  . ,  , , 

10 

30 

6, 540 

1  42,910 

2, 994 

Argentine  Republic . . . 

34, 160 

213, 674 

26,530 

Chili . . . 

450 

2,913 

14, 948 

13, 709 

13,998 

50 

451 

25, 936 

Sandwich  iHlanda ... _ _ 

2,617 

3,883 

2,811 

19,999 

4,  030 

Other lalauda  in  tlin  Pacific . r. 

27 

27 

1,097 

0,839 

714 

Japan . Tr„, 

208 

1,574 

China . . . 

290 

989 

32, 293 

29,777 

17, 312 

123,709 

5, 7rtf 

"Whale PialicricH  . . r  _ _ r 

100 

800 

Total... . . . 

10,904,898 

10,387,383 

853, 570 

778,  344 

14,  403 

54,488 

37, 889,  578 

|  48,573,905 

4,888,033 

87, 534,  077 

8,304,095 

18 
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Exports  of  grain  anil  flour  from,  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  mu, 


__ - r 

INDIAN  CORN.  j 

INDIAN  MEAL. 

BYE  MEAL.  I 

WHEAT. 

WHEAT  ELOUH.  1 

&c. 

13usliola. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars, 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Bushels, 

Dollars, 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

3,347 

3,317 

*1, 339 

21, 792 

2,809 

. 

350 

2,389 

18, 609 

Sweden  and  Norway . . . 

445 

2,495 

150 

6,373 
25, 173 

5, 159 
27,841 

843 

3,547  . 

45, 003 

315,863 

7,377 

8 

40 

332 

1,338 

6, 993 

8,811 

44 

379 

65, 584 

SO,  ESC 

18,669  . 

105 

385 

31,486 

40,431 

4,468 

29, 135 

173,449 

25 

78 

235 

1,303 

110, 348 

101,180 

34, 284 

207,271 

84,501 

17, 984 

1,755 

7,50-1  . 

17, 005 

120,372 

4,074 

253 

7,525 

53,219 

733 

5,004 

39, 602 

70 

22 

97 

622,986 

906,  UM 

12, 828 

88,93(1 

130,465 

5,  068, 987 

3,846,404 
238, 154 

1,762 

7,140 

45 

189 

20,500,071 

27,654,801 

1,501,778 

9,  £29, 582 

198, 530 

1,47,1,784 

1,897,701 

133,330 

789,235 

14,461 

2,012 

5,342,884 

7,200,305 

(ill,  388 

456, 091 

41,964 

34, 507 

224, 424 

S3 

800 

5, 009 

6,512,801 

6,717,003 

232, 160 

1,103,171 

119,780 

Other  British  N.  American  Tosh’hh... 

171,984 
180, 480 

131, 552 
161,375 

74, 478 
103,590 

286,238 

408,048 

4,320 

220 

18,  630 
907 

70,894 

8,441 

110, 333 
13, 521 

732, 384 
009, 351) 

4,420,748 
2,  (172, 197 

143,370 

95,850 

111,  014 

144, BIB 

1,340 

72, 014 

463,  m 

9,898 

943 

5,483 

11,770 

44, 569 

325, 994 

55 

721 

702 

365 

1, 615 

147,323 

181,281 

15, 386 

84,714 

134, 555 

25 

85 

0, 000 

49,766 

073 

73 

365,63(1 

38,043 

541, 603 
55, 403 

15, 880 

110,925 

4,577 

5, 538 

19, 627 

251 

10, 323 

60,056 

375 

S3,  G63 

10,880 

0' 

1,910 

8,072 

48 

228 

2,186  | 

3, 657 

38,334 

873,400 

6,904 

050 

7,007 

870 

French  Cuiuuft  . ........ ............ 

76 

1, 400 

12,480 

French  Possessions  In  Africa ........ 

35 

Spain  on  the  ModUorrnuonu ......... 

1,907 

11,646 

117 

2,523 

2, 408 

4,  urn 

81, 607 

120 

170, 128 

143,440 

3,769 

14,270 

4,507 

7, 078 

17, 032 

187,989 

1)0,860 

Porto  11  too . . . . . 

1, 1*10 
31, 908 

1,172 

18, 393 

79,333 

205 

1,015 

300 

2,  no 

15, 470 

108, 970 

10,935 

26, 348 

563,125 

842,151 

50, 115 

347, 173 

4, 153 

MfirMrn  -  ■ 

625 

389 

19,958 

20, 037 

5, 835 

41,4115 

57 

5 

867 

(1, 500 

Capo  do  Verde  Islands 

' 

175 

1, 135 

3,708 

Sardinia . . 

1, 300 

8,485 

T\vo  Sicilies 

0, 738 

43,201 

250 

315 

2, 682 

Other  Port**  In  Africa.. 

240 
1,230 
725 
268, 053 
109 

58 

133, 1*10 
7,655 

330 

85 

97 

369 

470 

0,315 

12,361 

27, 133 

204, 750 

1,283 

TTfiyft 

1, 129 

15 

73 

122, 045 

920, 854 

3,  440 

610 

268 

1, 190 

10 

52 

14,  067 

09,879 

3,  041 

Hfnxle.o 

263, 8*19 

2,477 

8,503 

2,500 

2,702 

98, 850 

774,330 

350, 019 

98 

($ 

26 

4, 408 

37, 912 

547 

W(iw  rrnilfiln 

a 

6 

17,  81(1 

139, 199 

8,494 

Veneauola . . . 

120,960 
0,  248 

018 

94 

2,331 

301 

soo 

2,655 

43,344 

GO,  536 

53, 131 

393, 650 

0,153 

15 

90 

408,820 

3,295,073 

18, 223 

22,502 

Ai'pilitl^n  Piipiililje  . . 

C 

28 

7, 457 

53, 171 

20, 070 

Chill  . 

3,038 

5, 358 

2,577 

19,450 

200 

Pont . . . 

31, 110 

35, 408 

GOO 

4,40(1 

i  285 

.Sinulwlch  IhI iuicIh . . . r  ^ . 

1 

5 

690 

703 

2,793 

i  13,391 

1  4,210 

Otlif'i*  TulftiKh  hi  the  PflfltAn 

2, 504 

.  2,724 

5,287 

39,021 

740 

1  222 

1  7,301 

China . 

360 

1, 429 

228,714 

233,035 

,  52, 393 

1  335,851 

I  16,557 

Wlmlo  Flsliorlos . . 

17C 

1  1, 501 

)  . 

Total . 

1C,  US,  470 

10,692,704 

257,048 

1, 013, 273 

8,084 

38,005 

r  36,160,414 

40,754, 195 

i  4,390,051 

1  98,300,061 

1  1, 832, 757 
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Reducing  the  flour  and  meal  to  bushels,  the  total  exports  of  grain  during  the  past  two  years,  as 
given  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  tables,  compare  as  follows : 


Years.  Bushels.  Value. 

1862  .  76,  309,  425  $83,  692,  812 

1863  . ; .  77,396,082  88,597,064 


Of  this  amount  there  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  for  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1862,  34,102,735  bushels,  and  in  1863  47,082,026’  bushels.  The  total  value  of  the  grain  exported 
to  Great  Britain  in  1862  was  $47,916,266,  and  in  1863  $56,059,360.  When  it  is  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  in  1825  the  total  value  of  the  grain  and  flour  exported  from  the  United  States  to  all 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  only  $5,274,241,  some  idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  this  trade. 

The  progress  of  the  early  export  grain  trade  of  the  country  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
table,  showing  the  exports  of  grdin  and  flour  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  each  year 
from  1790  to  1817: 


Table  O. 

Exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  from  1790  to  1817. 


[Compilod  from  Unitod  States  documents,] 


Year  ending — 

Wheat. 

Wheat  flour. 

Indian  com. 

Indian  com 
mold. 

Kyo. 

Iiyo  flour. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat 

maul. 

Bushels, 

'  Barrels, 

Bushels, 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels, 

1,124,458 
1,018, 339 

21,705 

98, 842 

3791 . 

019, 081 

1,713,241. 

70, 339 

36^737 

24,062 

lio!  034 

35 

422 

823,790  ' 
1,450,575 

824, 404 

3, 074, 039 

52, 081 

12, 727 

1.4,120 

119,733 

205 

1793 . 

1,233,708 

37, 943 

1, 305 

12,695 

78,524 

30 

140 

1794 . 

096, 797 

828, 405 

1,472,700 

48, 834 

690 

4, 034 

55,003 

20 

301 

087, 369 

703 

J.88& 

04,335 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

1796 . 

31,226 

725, 194 

1,173,552 

540, 280 

4, 319 

152,784 

59,707 

345 

1,070 

1797 . 

J5, 055 

515, 033 

804,922 

254,799 

1,  331 

30, 570 

38,221 

479 

880 

1798 . 

15, 021 

567, 558 

1,21 8,231 

213,694 

2,721 

48, 444 

40,475 

4, 066 

84 

1799 . 

10, 050 

519, 025 

1,200,492 

231,220 

1,595 

49,209 

57,359 

022 

704 

1800 . 

20,853 

653, 052 

1,094,327 

338, 108 

8,227 

79, 077 

57,300 

432 

93 

1801 . 

239,929 

1, 102,444 

1,708,162 

919, 355 

31, 1.10 

392,276 

100,044 

8,790 

1,907 

1802 . 

280,281 

1,150,248 

1,633,283 

200,810 

2,492 

33,292 

70,778 

480 

3,200 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

1803 . 

680, 415 

1,331,853 

2,097,008 

133,006 

60, 753 

28,273 

84j 407 

2,745 

74 

1804 . 

127, 024 

810, 008 

1,944,873 

131,327 

3.3,515 

21,779 

73,720 

5,318 

2 

1806 . 

18,041 

775,513 

801,501 

116,131 

1,474 

23,455 

55,400 

7,185 

90 

’  1806. . 1 

87,784 

782,724 

1,004,203 

108,342 

614 

18,090  ' 

09,993 

150 

25 

1807 . i 

1, 173, 114 

1,249,819 

612,421 

130,460 

0,650 

29,067  ! 

65,277 

4,893 

06 

87,330 

393,899 

263,813 

846,247 

oj  l)  r.'jo 

30, 818 

530 

6, 107 

23,098 

173 

1809 . 

522, 074 

57,260 

1,185 

1, 306 

20, 301 

200 

00 

1810 . 

1,752 

798,431 

352, 924 

80,744 

1,054,252 

5,078 

448 

6,942 

73 

1811 . 

21.0, 833 

1,445,012 

2,790,850 

147, 423 

14, 818 

29, 375 

211,894 

29,716 

150 

1H1Q 

63, 832 

1,443,492 

1  OBfi  CM’-l 

2, 039, 999 

90, 810 

82,705 

09, 839 

48, 409 

49,707 

1813.... .... 

288,535 

1,486,970 

58, 521 

140, 130 

65, 080 

14, 105 

X)  (4UU)  U‘10 

193  374 

61 , 284 

20, 438 

2,716 

6, 046 

2, 300 

1816 . 

17,634 

62,739 

130, 516 

72, 304 

851 

0,  010 

29,899 

2,237 

180 

1816 . 

52,321 

729, 053 

3, 077, 014 

89, lift 

3, 464 

8, 373 

45,889 

0,858 

20 

1817 . 

96, 407 

1,479,198 

387,454 

100,703 

1,702 

78,007 

72,854 

4,003 

From  1790  to  1817,  the  period  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  grain  exported  from  the 
United.  States  was  chiefly  the  product  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Vermont  exported  flour  and  grain  ot 
all  kinds.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
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South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  exported  flour,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn — the  southern  States  chiefly  the 
latter.  In  fact,  during  that  period  the  chief  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  States  consisted  in  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  grain  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  India  islands;  for  in  those  days  Great  Britain  exported 
more  than  she  imported,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1804  the  value  of  the  grain  exports 
to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  $59,120 — the  nucleus  of  a  trade  that  in  1863  amounted  to  upwards 
of  fi  fty-six  millions  of  dollars. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  grain  trade  of  the  colonists  constituted  their  chief  commerce.  A  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  grain  was  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  principal  markets  were  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  &c.,  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  years  1729,  1730,  and 
1731,  were  as  follows: 


Years. 

Wheat,  bushels. 

Plow,  barrels, 

Bread,  casks. 

Value  of  breadstufl's  and 
flax-seed  exported. 

1729 . . 

74, 800 

35,438 

9,730 

£62, 473 

1730 . 

38,  C43 

38, 570 

9, 022 

67, 500 

1731 . 

03,  320 

56, 639 

12, 436 

(18, 582 

In  1739  South  Carolina  exported  20,165  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and  peas.  In  1742  the  price  of 
wheat  in  New  York  was  3s.  6c?.  per  bushel.  ^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  the  flour  and  grain  exported  from  the  United 
States  to.  foreign  countries  from  1849  to  1863 : 


Table  D. 

Amount  and  value  of  grain  and flour  exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  from  1849  to  1863. 


(Compiled  from  official  documents  of  tho  Uuitod  Statos.) 


WIIKAT. 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

CORN  MEAL. 

RYE  MEAL. 

UYK,  OATS,  A* 
SMALL  OU AIK. 

Bushels, 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Bunlmlfl. 

Dollars. 

Barreto, 

Dollars. 

Burmin. 

Dtillara. 

Dollar#. 

Juno  30,  1849., . 

1,627,534 

1,  756,  848 

2,108,013 

11,380,582 

13,257, 309 

7,966,369 

405,  ICO 

1, 169, 625 

64, 830 

218, 248 

139,  TtH  3 

1850 . 

608,  661 

643,745 

1, 385, 448 

7,098,570 

0,  595, 092 

3, 892, 193 

259, 443 

700,  011 

69,  U03 

216, 070 

121,  IWl 

1851 . 

1,026,735 

1,  025, 732 

2, 202, 335 

10,524, 331 

3,  426, 811 

1,762,540 

203, 622 

0i!S,  888 

44, 152 

145, 802 

120,070 

1852 . 

2,694,540 

2, 555, 209 

2,799,339 

11,869, 143 

2,  627, 075 

1, 540,223 

181, 105 

874,1180 

18, 524 

64, 476 

334,  .17 1 

1853 . . 

3, 890, 141 

4,  354, 403 

2,920,918 

14,783,394 

2,274,909 

1, 374, 077 

212, 118 

7011, 1174 

8, 910 

114, 180 

165,  &SM 

1851 . 

8, 036,  665 

12,  420, 172 

4,022,386 

27, 701, 444 

7,708,  8)6 

6, 074, 277 

257, 403 

1,  OllS,  07(1 

23, 624 

112, 703 

07(1,  H(  5 

1855 . 

798,  884 

1,  329, 246 

1,  204, 040 

10, 89G,  908 

7, 807,  585 

6, 061, 571 

267, 208 

1, 237, 122 

35, 364 

230, 248 

238,  UTO 

1850 . 

8,154,877 

15, 115, 661 

3,  510, 626 

29,275,148 

10,292, 980 

7, 622, 565 

293, 607 

3,175,688 

38, 105 

214, 5G3 

2, 718, 

1857 . 

14,570, 331 

22,  240, 857 

3,  712, 053 

25,882,316 

7,  505, 318 

5, 184, 666 

267,504  - 

957,791 

27,023 

115,828 

600,  lOs 

1858 . 

8,926,186 

9,  061, 504 

3,  512,169 

19,328,  884 

4,  766, 145 

3,259,039 

237,637 

877, 692 

14,283  1 

56,235 

C42,  TO, 

1850 . 

3,002,016 

2, 849, 192 

2,  431,  824 

14,433,591 

1,  719,  998 

1,323, 103 

258,885  ! 

944,269 

14, 432 

60, 786 

1, 181,  170 

1800 . 

4,155,153 

4, 076, 704 

2,  611,  596 

15, 448, 507 

3,  314, 155 

2,399,808 

233,709 

912,075 

U,  432 

48, 172 

1,058,  UO| 

1861 . 

31,238,  057 

38, 313,  624 

4, 323,  756 

24, 645, 849 

10,  678,  244 

6,890,865  | 

203, 313 

693, 003 

14, 143 

55,761 

i,  124,  r,.7t; 

1862 . 

37,280,  572 

42,573,295  ! 

4,  882, 033 

27, 534, 677 

10,  904,  898 

10, 387,383 

253, 570 

778,344 

14, 463 

54, 488 

2,3(14,  lists 

1863 . 

36,160,414 

46,754,195 

4,  390,055 

28, 366, 069 

16, 119,  476 

10, 592, 704 

257, 948 

1,013,272 

8, 664 

38, 067 

1,833,757 
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The  following  is  ail  exhibit  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States 
from  1821  to  1863,  with  the  value  of  the  exports  of  bread  stuffs  during  the  same  period,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  percentage  each  year  of  the  latter  to  the  former : 

Comparison  of  exports  of  breadstuff’s  to  total  domestic  cxjwrts. 


Years. 

Value  of  exports  of 
breadstufis. 

Total  value  of  domes 
tie  exports. 

Percentage  of  exports 
of  bitadsruffs  to  to¬ 
tal  domestic  exp’ts. 

Yours. 

li 

§  1 
i 

Total  value  of  domes¬ 
tic  exports. 

j 

f 

4i 

o 

11 
fl  1 

1 1  2 
*3  43 

$ii,  nn2,  fine 

$ 13, 071,894 

11.7 

1843  . 

$5,240,  000 

$77,703,783 

6.7 

6, 187,042 

49, 874, 079 

12,4 

1844 . 

8,031,300 

99,715/170 

9. 

12.0 

13.3 

1045  * . 

7, 445, 820 

09, 299, 776 

7,4 

6,713,  r>on 

150, 640, 500 

1840 . 

10,625,407 

102/141,893 

10. 3 

n,  344  762 

66, 9 14, 745 

8. 

1847  . 

53,262,437 

150,637,464 

35.4 

f>,  419,  191 

53, 055, 710 

10.2 

1848  . 

22,678,602 

132,004,121 

17. 1. 

fi, 667, 048 

58, 921 , 001 

9. 0 

1849 . . . . 

22, 805, 783 

132,666,955 

17.2 

6, 414,  666 

fiO,  6(19, 609 

10.7 

1850  . . . 

13,060,500 

130/340,012 

19.5 

7, 140, 365 

55, 700, 193 

12. 8 

1851 . 

14,556, 230 

190,680,718 

7.5 

_  .... 

KHftO 

7, 17 1 , 767 

59, 402, 029 

11.9 

1852 . 

17,250, 893 

102, 368, 984 

10. 3 

5031 

1 1,908,  OH) 

01, 277, 007 

10. 4 

1853 . 

21, 875, 878 

213,417,697 

19, 1. 

113,  137,  <170 

0,7 

1854  . 

48, 383,  107 

253, 300, 870 

8,7 

_ _ J 

7,  009, 666 

70,  317,  098 

10. 

1855  . . 

21,507,854 

246,708,553 

8,7 

1*434  _  _  „ 

6, 677,  341 

SI,  024, 102 

7, 

1856 . 

06, 610,986 

31(1, 586, 330 

18.2 

4035 

0,  111]  KM 
4,799, 1 41 

101, 1 HO,  082 

6. 

1857  . . 

55,624,832 

'  338,985,065 

30,  4 

1836 

106, 916, 680 

4.5 

1 858 . 

33, 698, 400 

293,758,279 

11.5 

5R37 

4, 416, 643 

95,564,414 

4. 0 

1859 . 

24,893,413 

335,  H04, 380 

7.4 

1838 

4,944,826 

8, 436,  £46 

96,  U33, 821 

5. 14 

I860  . 

27,590,208 

373, 189,274 

7. 4 

1836 

103, 533, 891 5 

8.1 

1861 . 

71,722,058 

228, 090, 486 

31.4 

1R4f)  _____ _ ..... 

13, 535, 026 

113, 895, 634 

11.9 

1862 . 

83,692, 812 

212, 920, 639 

39. 3 

If)  964  377 

106, 382,722 

9. 6 

1063 . 

88,597,  064 

1842 . 

XU,  Off 

0, 878, 176 

02, 060, 699 

10.0 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain  in  1846,  greatly  encouraged  the  importation  of  grain 
into  that  country,  and  since  that  date  the  export  grain  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase,  never  falling  below  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  year,  and  rising  as  high  as 
eighty-eight  millions.  The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  value  of  the  grain  exports 
each  ten  years  during  the  past  forty  years : 

J  ox  *  Affgpegttlovalnoofgpflla  Percentage  oflneronio 

export  H  each  ton  ywinu  oueli  ton  yearn. 

From  1823  to  1833  .  67,  842,  2  tl 

From  1833  to  1843 . . .  73,  303,  440  8,0 

From  1843  to  .  108,594,871  170.0 

From  1853  to  1863  .  512,380,514  158.0 

The  following  tables  show  the  exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
Baltimore,  and  Portland,  to  foreign  countries  for  a  series  of  years : 
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Exports  of  four  and  grain  from  New  York  to  foreign  countries. 


(Compiled  from  official  documents. ) 


Your  ending-— 

WHEAT, 

WHEAT.  F  tO  Oil* 

INDIAN  COHN, 

COHN  MEAL 

RYE  MEAL 

RYK,  OATS, 

and  bmam. 

CRAIN. 

Binsliols. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Bushels, 

Dollars. 

Darrels. 

Dollars, 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

June  30, 1856 . 

1857. . 

1858 . 

1850 . 

18(50 . 

18(51 . 

5,057,569 

9,588,506 

4,900,153 

1, 390, 828 
•  1, 880, 908 
3.1, 3530, 775 

0,782,028 
15, 100,  5U 

5, 451,  -101 
1,885,113 
2,330,100 
27,308,220 

1,  649, 471 
1,735,981 

1,  314, 869 
065, 628 

1, 187, 200 

2, 665,497 

13, 602,041 
13,090,512 
7,017,790 

5, 304, 32!) 

6, 639, 996 
10,057,256 

4, 012, 350 

3, 611,330 
1,829,333 
527, 591 
580, 019  **  j 
6,874,372  | 

3, 4(52, 513 
3,595,057 
1,331,570 
433, 804 
1,182,381 
4,773,047 

50,800 
75,424 
82,532 
78, 477 
88, 073 
04, 314 

306, 179 
271,980 
334, 945 
309,055 
346, 430 
317, 705 

13,105 
9,266  ; 
5, 690 

5, 945 

5,  010 
8,830 

76, 734 

39,  051 
21,909 
24,  706 
21, 185 
34, 676 

2,  023,352 
401,093 
.  109,780 

309,983 
484,307 
590,591 
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Exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  Boston  to  foreign  countries. 


(Compiled  from  official  documents.) 


Year  ending— 

WHEAT. 

WHEAT  PLOTm. 

INDIAN  COHN. 

CORN  MEAL. 

RYE  MEAL. 

RYE,  OATS, 
AN1)  SMALL 
GRAIN. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Bushels. 

Dollars, 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Juno  30,1850 _ 

1857  . 

1858  . 

1850 . 

38(10 . 

1801 . 

17, 001 
3,052 
2,330 

2,700 
10, 370 

35, 980 
0,179 

3,  401 

4,730 
23, 780 

175,  503 
204, 807 
154,  901 
150,531 
174, 450 
2G8,  518 

1,555,937 
1,481, 973 
D55, 257 
890, 510 
1,093,130 

1, 575, 253 

33,215 
30, 914 
34,760 
7,552 
7,015 
22, 054 

28, 5G1 
25, 440 
30, 112 
7,350 
6,940 
18,041 

37,515 
27, 334 
21,853 
15, 510 
11,144 
10,920 

168, 850 
*104, 995 
80, 900 
04,450 
47,000 
64, 324 

2,828 

1,550 

2,371 

1,505 

1,285 

1,700 

17, 637 

7, 182 
10, 452 

7, 360 

5, 780 

7, 670 

•  24, 049 

23, 010 
9,609 
30, 911) 
29, 050 
51, 940 
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Exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  Philadelphia  to  foreign  countries. 


(Compiled  from  official  documonts.) 


Your  otallng— 

WHEAT, 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 

INDIAN 

CORN. 

CORN  MEAL, 

RYE 

,941.. 

RYE,  OATS, 
AND  SMALL 
GRAIN. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars, 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Dullurs. 

Jnuo3Q,  1856 . 

359,473 

G70, 554 

314,846 

2,406,968 

664,898 

434, 172 

92, 507 

333,419 

13.095 

72, 563 

270,200 

1857 . 

597, 942 

074, 093 

290, 074 

a,  012,151 

912,400 

65-1,012 

G7.870 

231,612 

11, 672 

49, 330 

14,533 

1058 . . 

107, 104 

215, 991 

233,  G51 

1,293,228 

591,005 

430,017 

41, 509 

150, 204 

4,738 

17, 858 

8,377 

1850 . 

20, 904 

38, 002 

191, 879 

1,138,525 

105,  G08 

93,273 

41, 974 

105, 970 

5,390  : 

22, 554 

4, 287 

I860 . 

127, 740 

181, 044 

178, 088 

1,064,04!) 

270,815 

912,500 

40,903 

181,173 

4,440 

18,  482 

15,531 

1801 . 

1,  027, 8-15 

2,203,215 

404, 813 

2,420,774 

757,704 

511,815 

41,977 

140,130 

3,180 

11,742 

22,  m 

Table  DDDD. 

Exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  Ballimm-e  to  foreign  countries. 


(Compiled  from  official  documents.) 


WHEAT. 

WHEAT 

FLOUR. 

INDIAN  CORN, 

CORN  MEAL, 

11YE 

u«. 

RYE,  DATS, 
AND  SMALL 

Your  ending— 

GRAIN. 

Bushels, 

Dollars, 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Barrels, 

Dollars. 

Barrels, 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Juno  30, 1850 . 

274,937 

037,230 

587,  993 

4,770,175 

000,878 

452,040 

50,823 

100, 070 

4,367 

26,784 

123, 023 

3857 . 

989,087 

1, 581, 637 

541, 427 

3, 638, 737 

502,000 

375,438 

61,500 

209, 060 

4,470 

19,  942 

32, 970 

1858 . 

240, 031 

308, 057 

551, 088 

2, 909,  G79  , 

489,532 

334, 570 

54, 448 

100,  800 

1,095 

4, 033 

33,  422 

1850 . 

63, 040 

73, 802 

345, 8D1 

2, 055, 537 

167,690 

150, 890 

52,799 

211, 131 

81.7 

3, 475 

27,822 

1800 . 

15,0-15 

20, 032 

363, 493 

2, 183, 487 

224, 052 

180,882 

51,525 

100, 303 

081 

2,  685 

31, 562 

1861.. _ 

1,097,416 

1, 563,  765 

444, 02G 

O  KYJQ 

1, 015, 777 

697,000 

29, 399 

00, 955 

341 

1,419 

18, 527 

as,  UUJ,  uUO 

Table  DDDDD. 


i Exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  Portland  to  foreign  countries. 
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Imports  of  wheat,  corn,  and  four  into  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland  daring  the  past  three  years. 


(Compiled  from  British  Board  of  Trade  returns.) 


Countries. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

Wheat: 

Quarters, 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

From  Russia . . 

1,041,401 

1,327, 158 

1,040,378 

Pnwsia . 

1,027,733 

1,450,484 

1,017,807 

Denmark . 

228, 157 

145,338 

128,155 

Mncklonbcvg _ 

122,248 

93, 101 

98, 800 

ITanso  Towns . 

214,140 

100, 701 

73,013 

Franco . 

180, 903 

224,835 

34,034 

Turkey  and  Danube . 

231,044 

390,0(38 

95,811 

Egypt--- . 

339, 811 

759,036 

555,290 

Uuitod  States . . 

2,007,744 

3,724,770 

2,008,708 

British  America . . 

049,505 

861,452 

483,230 

Other  countries . 

470,043 

330,267 

111,275 

Total  wlioat . 

0,912,815 

0,409,270 

5,022,501 

Indian  corn.— Quartors . 

3,090,352 

2,728,701 

2,071,872 

Flour: 

Cv>ts. 

Owls, 

Cwts. 

From  Ilanso  Towns . . 

279,009 

250,973 

30(3,210 

Franco . 

400,775 

790, 040 

1,307,938 

United  States . 

3,794,805 

4,499,534 

2,531,822 

British  America...'.. . 

805,339 

1,108,691 

883,352 

Othor  countries . 

812,350 

551,975 

129,048 

Total  flour . 

0, 152,938 

7,207,113 

5,218,97(1 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  during  the  three  years  named,  37.5  per  cent,  were  from  the  United  States,  15.9  per  cent,  from 
Prussia,  and  15.5  per  cent,  from  Russia.  Of  the  imports  of  flour  into  that  kingdom  during  the  same 
period,  58.3  per  cent,  were  from  the  United  States,  and  14.1  per  cent,  from  France. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  imports  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  five  leading  grain-exporting  countries  during  the  ten  years  ending  with'1863 : 


From — 

United  Statos. 

Prussia . 

Russia . 


Quarters. 
12,  968,  574 
8,  340,  202 
7, 186,  493 
4, 152,  230 
2,  444,  505 


The  following  table,  furnished  by  our  consul  at  Odessa,  shows  the  total  exports  of  grain,  flour,  and 
meal  from  Russia,  one  of  the  chief  grain-exporting  countries  in  Europe, from  1857  to  1862, inclusive: 


From  Odessa. 

From  southern 
ports. 

From  all  Russia. 

30, 003, 030 
6,645,792 
13,647,162 
11,498,028 
698, 082 

94,512,072 

7,812,210 

15,958,458 

14,077,050 

098,084 

12,110,380 

1,868,904 

119,383,752 

03,479,290 

53,404,554 
24,338,644 
2, 050, 002 
13,271,692 

An 

12, 040, 842 
1,101,744 

6,766,780 

Linseed  and  rape-seed _ _ _ 

........do.... 

7,300,086 

20,983,290 

44,683,796 

Tnta)  lmshfllfl _ 

88,934,760 

168,020,660 

310,278,316 
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Compared  with  that  of  Russia,  the  grain  trade  of  the  United  States  is  hut  in  its  infancy,  and  yet 
in  wheat,  flour,  meal,  and  Indian  corn,  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  during  the  six  years  ending 
1862,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Russia,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

Total  exports  of  wheat,  corn,  four,  and  meal  from  the  United  States  and  from  Russia,  from  1857  to  18G2  inclusive. 


Wheat,  bushels . 

Corn,  bushels . 

Flour  and  meal,  bushels 


From  United  Staton, 

99,  181,325 
38,  888,  758 
116,  089,  519 


From  Russia. 

119,  383,752 
13,  271,  592 
5,766,780 


Total. . , 


254,  759,  602  138,  422, 124 


Deducting  the  linseed  and  rape-seed,  which  do  not  properly  come  under  the  classification,  the 
total  exports  of  all  hinds  of  grain,  flour,  and  meal  from  Russia,  as  furnished  in  the  previous  table,  for  six 
years  ending  1862,  amount  to  261,694,520  bushels,  while  the  exports  of  wheat,  corn,  flour,  and  meal 
alone  from  the  United  States  amount  to  254,759,602  bushels,  as  demonstrated  in  detail  in  the  foregoing 
exhibit. 


THE  INTERNAL  GRAIN  TRADE. 

The  exportation  of  grain  to  foreign  countries,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  indicate,  the  full 
extent  of  the  grain  trade  of  any  country.  The  progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  entire 
devotion  of  a  large  portion  of  some  of  the  southern  States  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar 
and  rice,  have  created  very  attractive  home  markets  in  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  States ;  and, 
although  the  export  demand  is  always  of  great  advantage  to  the  agriculturist,  it  is  the  certain  Lome 
market  upon  which  he  has  mainly  to  depend.  Without  this,  whenever  the  export  demand  falls  off 
materially,  as  it  sometimes  does  when  Europe  has  extraordinary  crops,  the  agricultural  interest  would 
be  so  uncertain  in  its  character  that  but  few  would  be  willing  to  engage  extensively  in  the  production 
of  the  various  cereals.  This  feature  of  the  trade  has  for  many  years  engaged  the  attention  of  leading 
statesmen,  and  legislation  has  been  shaped  more  or  less  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  towards  fos¬ 
tering  and  encouraging  the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  all  kinds  on  this  continent,  so  as  to  attract 
labor  and  capital  from  the  manufacturing  populations  of  the  old  world,  and  render  us  more  independent 
of  foreign  countries. 

That  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  present  position  of  the  grain  trade  fully 
demonstrates.  For  instance,  in  1860  the  single  State  of  Illinois  (according  to  the  census  returns)  pro¬ 
duced  23,837,023  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  whole  amount  exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  same  year  (including  flour  reduced  to  wheat)  was  only  17,213,133  bushels.  With 
regard  to  Indian  corn,  the  value  of  a  home  market  is  even  more  apparent.  In  1860  Illinois  produced 
115,174,777  bushels,  and  there  was  exported  during  that  year  altogether  only  15,448,507  bushels,  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  product  of  one  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  between  the  production  and  the  exportation  of  grain  in 
the  United  States : 


WHEAT. 


I860 

I860 


INDIAN  CORN. 


Production, 

Wheat  and  flour  exported. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

100,485,944 

7,  535,  901 

173,  104,  924 

17,213,  133 

Production. 

Exported. 

Bushels . 

Bushels. 

592,  071, 104 

6,  595,  092 

838,  792,  740 

15,  448,  507 

1850 

1860 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  grain,  the  increased  population  has  been 
gradually  diverted  from  agricultural  pursuits  to  those  of  manufactures,  and  the  result  is  that  those 
very  States  which  half  a  century  ago  were  exporting  grain,  are  now  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
west  for  their  supply  of  breadstuffs.  The  following  extract  from  the  message  of  Governor  Andrew  to 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  at  its  last  session,  supplies  a  clear  illustration  of  this  point : 

“Foreign  statistical  writers  differ  considerably  in  their  estimates  of  the  cereal  consumption  of  nations.  McOullocli  states 
the  yearly  consumption  of  England  at  ono  ‘quarter’  of  wheat,  or  eight  bushels,  to  each  inhabitant.  France,  feeding  more 
on  bread  and  less  on  meat,  is  estimated  as  high  as  ton  busliols.  But  Now  England,  consuming  largely  of  fish  and  other  animal 
food,  possibly  may  not  exceed  seven  bushels  to  caeli  porson.  At  seven  bushels  each,  her  3,135,893  inhabitants  would  consume 


81,947,601  bushels. 

The  census  of  1860  shows  that  her  own  product  of  cereals  was : 

Of  wheat,  only . . .  1,  077,  886  bushels. 

Of  rye,  only . . .  1,617,560 

Of  Indian  corn,  only .  9,  099,  570  " 


Total  yield  of  cereals  grown  in  New  England. . . . . .  11, 694,  445  “ 


“  But  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  1,231,066,  produced  less  breadstuffs  in  proportion  than  either  of  the  other  Now 
England  States.  While  her  population  would,  at  seven  bushels  each,  call  for  8,617,462  bushels,  her  actual  production  of 
cereals  was : 

Of  wheat,  only .  119,  783  busliols. 

Of  rye,  only . . . . . .  383,  085  “ 

Of  Indian  corn,  only . . . . . . . . .  8,  157,  063  “ 

Her  total  being  only . . . .  8,  659,  931  “ 


“  Her  residue  of  breadstuffs,  purchased  of  the  region  to  the  north  and  west,  allowing  seven  bushels  for  each  inhabitant  in 
the  year  I860,  was  5,952,531  bushels;  or,  if  sho  consumed  at  tlio  rate  of  eight  bushels,  the  computation  of  English  consump¬ 
tion  by  McCulloch,  her  purchase  must  have  boon  7,183,597  bushels.  More  than  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  cereal  yield  of 
Massachusetts  was  Indian  corn,  of  which  a  very  largo  portion  must  have  been  fed  to  animals.  Her  proportional  purchase,  there¬ 
fore,  must  have  been  much  larger  than  the  average  purchase  of  New  England.  The  annual  consumption  of  purchased  flour 
by  Now  England,  at  an  estimate  which  is  sustained  by  the  computation  which  I  have  already  made,  is  something  near  3,500,000 
barrels,  or  more  than  ono  barrel  to  each  inhabitant.  In  the  year  1862,  more  than  800,000  barrels  of  western  and  northern  flour 

were  sold  in  Boston  for  domestic  consumption,  or  three-fourths  of  a  barrel  for  each  person  ,in  Massachusetts. 

#  *  #  *  #  #  *  *  *  * 

“  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  consumption  of  western  agricultural  products  within  the  six  Statos  of  New  England,  includ¬ 
ing  flour,  grain  and  animal  food,  used  for  the  support  of  man  and  the  forago  of  cattle,  swine,  and  horses,  during  the  year  1863, 
reached  tlio  value  of  $50,000,000,  the  proportion  of  which  taken  by  Massachusetts  exceeded  $20,000,000.” 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  on  the  25th  October,  1825,  was  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  the  internal  grain  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  it  connected  the  waters  of  the  great 
lakes  with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  affording  a  navigable  water-course  through  the  entire  State  of  New 
York.  To  the  pioneer,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  merchant,  this  grand  avenue  developed  a  new  world, 
and  instituted  what  is  now  the  commerce  of  the  lakes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat  at  tide-water  by  the,  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals  for  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years : 
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Total  receipts  of  four  and  wheat  at  tide-water  by  the  New  Yorh  canals. 


Years. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Years. 

Flour. 

Wheat, 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

999, 125 

688, 205 

I860 . 

3,250, 085 

2,070,754 

92ft,  IMS 

824,855 

1851 . 

3, 358, 465 

3,103, 082 

1^7 

914  171 

r>92,  P>97 

1852 . 

3, 404, 108 

0,764,940 

1838..... . 

1,079,001 

551,689 

1853 . 

3, 063,742 

9,432,057 

1RB9 

992,  nos 

KR2, 752 

1864 . . . 

1,249,453 

3,523,800 

1840 

1  R'M  727 

1  fifi 9, 859 

1855 . - . 

1,290,149 

5,420,285 

1841 . . . 

1*647, 1C5 

'  9121 443 

I860 . 

.1,098,000 

11,741,360 

lfi42 

1,688, 3C8 

938, 417 

1857 . 

835,540 

5,763,400 

2, 073, 708 

827, 340 

1868 . 

1,898,908 

8,324,900 

1844 . 

2,228,204 

1,202,249 

1859 . 

903,290 

5,110,533 

1846 . 

2, 618, 150 

1,020, 033 

1800 . 

1,240,908 

19,204,000 

!R4fl . 

3, 062, 077 

2, 950, 033 

1861 . . . . 

1,530,775 

29,032,400 

1847,- . 

3, 952, 972 

4,136,832 

1862 . - . 

1,820,509 

32,007,800 

1848 . 

3,130,676 

3, 116, 134 

1863 . 

1,500,800 

22,200,900 

1849 . 

3, 2G2, 000 

2,388,314 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  grain  at  tide-water  by  the  Erie  and 
Chamblain  canals  for  a  series  of  years : 


Total  receipts  of  all  hinds  of  grain  at  tide-water  by  the  New  York  canals. 


years  Grain,  bushels.  Years. 

1849 .  11,986,690  1867 

1860 . ;...  11,585,619  1858 

1851  .  16,762,613  1859 

1852  .  19,583,875  1860 

1853  .  19,316,019  1861 

1854  .  23,796,038  1862 

1855  .  21,613,904  1863 

1856  .  30,793  225 


Grain,  bushels. 
16,  142,  310 
23,  686,  374 
18,  049,  798 
41, 122,  100 
62,  275,  951 
74,  Sll,  877 
66,713,000 


The  Mississippi  river  was  the  only  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  the  entire  northwestern  territory,  com¬ 
prising  now  the  northwestern  States,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  but  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  great  work  rendered  the  country  west  of  the  lakes  attractive  to  the  enterprising  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  eastern  States  and  of  Europe,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  soon  began  to  flow  westward. 
The  construction  of. the  Welland  and  other  Canadian  canals,  a  few  years  later,  connected  Lake  Erie 
with  Lake  Ontario,  and  thus  opened  another  avenue  to  the  seaboard  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

From  that  period  do  we  date  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  northwest,  as  well  as  of  the  internal 
grain  trade.  Those  counties  in  Ohio  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  became  settled  first,  and  as  late  as  1885 
that  State  was  the  only  grain-exporting  territory  on  the  lakes,  there  having  passed  through  the  Erie 
canal  on  that  year  86,233  barrels  of  flour,  and  1,354,995  bushels  of  wheat,  all  the  product  of  Ohio. 
Michigan  began  to  be  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  but  it  is  stated  in  a  copy  of  the 
Detroit  Gazette,  dated  1818,  that  “  from  four  to  five  hundred  farmers,  in  addition  to  those  already  in 
the  Territory,  would  be  needed  to  supply  the  demand  for  breadstuffs  for  local  consumption.”  The 
deficiency  at  that  period  was  made  up  by  shipments  from  Ohio.  From  1825  to  1830  the  population 
of  Michigan  began  to  increase  very  rapidly,  and  in  1843  the  exportation  of  grain  from  that  State 
embraced  106,181  bushels  of  wheat,  2,582  bushels  of  corn,  275  bushels  of  oats,  and  263,083  barrels 
of  flour. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1830,  however,  that  the  resources  of  the  fertile  territory  lying 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river  began  to  be  developed.  The  first  shipment  of  grain 
from  Lake  Michigan,  of  which  there  is  any  recoi-d,  was  made  in  the  year  1836,  when  the  brig  John 
H.  Kenzie  took  on  board  at  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  3.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  port  of  Buffalo. 
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The  first  shipment  of  grain  from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  was  made  in  1838,  consisting  of  only  thirty-nine  bags  of  wheat.  This  was  the  first  shipment 
of  grain  from  Chicago,  a  port  which  in  1863  exported  not  less  than  18,298,532  bushels  of  wheat  and 
flour,  and  54,741,839  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 

The  first  shipment  of  grain  from  Wisconsin  was  made  at  the  port  of  Milwaukie  in  1841,  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  4,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  purchased  on  Canadian  account  and  forwarded  there. 
The  exports  of  grain  and  flour  from  this  same  port  only  twenty  years  later,  amounted  to  16,317,322 
bushels,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat. 

In  1848  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which  connects  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river,  was 
completed.  This  greatly  stimulated  the  gram  trade  of  the  lakes,  as  it  provided  a  water-course  from  the 
heart  of  the  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  next  great  step  towards  the  development  of  the  grain  resources  of  the  lake  basin  was  made 
in  the  year  1849,  when  the  era  of  railroad  communication  was  inaugurated  by  the  opening  of  the 
G-alena  and  Chicago  Union  railroad  to  Fox  river,  which  was  soon  afterwards  extended  and  completed 
to  the  Mississippi.  In  1852  the  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  by  this  railroad  amounted  to  1,658,725 
bushels,  and  in  1863  there  were  received  by  the  same  road  11,395,649  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 

The  success  of  the  Galena  railroad  soon  stimulated  other  enterprises  of  the  same  nature,  until 
now  the  territory  lying  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river  is  crossed  by  about  fifteen 
different  lines.  The  same  system  of  railroads  is  also  being  extended  west  of  the  Mississippi  across 
the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  the  grain  product  of  these  young  frontier  States  will  be  as  large  as 
that  of  Iowa  or  Minnesota  at  present. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  built  between  1850  and  1860,  in  six  of  the  western  States,  was 
9,119,  as  follows ; 


Slates* 

1850. 

I860. 

Ini', ’no  in  miles. 

342 

20 

799, 33 

457.  33 

022, 60 

902. 50 

679.76 

2,807.75 

679. 75 

Illinois . . - . . 

110. 50 

2, 757. 26 

Ohio  - . - _ - . 

676. 26 

2, 999. 50 

2,424.25 

Indiana . -----  - _ - . . 

228 

2,125.76 

1,897.75 

Total  milos . . . . 

1,275.76 

10,394.58 

0, 118.83 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  grain  trade  of  the  northwest  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  increase  in 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes.  As  late  as  the  year  1845  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes  consisted  of  only  380 
vessels  of  all  classes,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  76,000  tons,  while  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1863 
there  were  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  lakes — three-fourths  of  which  consists  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  grain — 1,870  vessels  of  all  classes,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  470,034  tons,  valued  at 
$16,720,800. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  lakes 
during  the  past  six  years : 

Tonnage  of  the  lakes  during  the  past  six  years. 


Years.  Tonnage. 

1858  . . .  -105,  801 

1859  .  392,  783 

1860  . .  391,220 

18G1 . - . . . . .  389,611 

1862  . ...' . .  454,893 

1863  . . . . . . .  470,034 
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But)  rapid  as  has  been  the  increase  in  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  grain  and  flour  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  it  is  evident,  from  the  high  rates  of  freight  that  have  ruled  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  that  they  are  still  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  during  the  past 
twenty-eight  years : 

Table  E. 


Receipts  of  flow  and  grain  at  Buffalo  for  twenty-eight  years. 


Years. 

Flour,  barrels. 

Wheat,  bushels- 

Corn,  bushols. 

Oats,  bushols. 

Barley, 

bushels. 

Bye,  bushels. 

Total  flour  and 
grain,  bushols. 

1836 . 

139, 178 

304,090 

204,355 

28,640 

4,876 

1, 500 

1,239, 351 

1837  ... 

126, 805 

450, 350 

94, 490 

2,553 

3,267 

1,184,685 

1838 

277, 020 

933, 117 

34,148 

6,577 

909 

2, 362, 851 

1830  ... 

294, 125 

1,117,262 

2, 587, 887 

1840  . 

597, 142 

1, 004, 561 

71, 327 

4,061,598 

1841 . 

730, 040 

1  635,000 

201, 031 

14, 144 

2, 150 

5, 502, 525 

1842 .  .. 

734, 308 

1, 555, 420 

454, 630 

4,710 

1,268 

5, 687, 468 

1843 . 

917, 517 

1,827,241 

223, 968 

2,849 

1, 332 

6,642,610 

1844 . 

915’ 030 

2, 177, 600 

137,978 

18,017 

1,617 

456 

6,610,718 

1845 . 

746, 750 

1, 770, 740 

54, 200 

23, 300 

6,681,790 

1846 . 

1,374,529 

4,744,184 

1,455’ 258 

218,300 

47,530 

28,250 

13, 366, 167 

1847 . . 

1,857,000 

fi  489,100 

2, 862, 800 

446, 000 

70, 787 

19, 153, 187 

1848 . 

1,249, 000 

4, 520, 117 

2, 298’  000 

500,000 

6 

17,889 

13,641,012 

1849 . 

1,207, 435 

4, 943, 978 

3, 321, 651 

362,384 

14, 665, 188 

1850 . 

1,103, 039 

3, 681, 347 

2,693,378 

357,680 

3,  COO 

12, 059, 559 

1851 . 

1,258,224 

4,167, 121 

5,988,775 

1,140,340 

142,773 

10,652 

17,740,781 

1852 . 

1,299,513 

5,549,778 

5,136,746 

2,596,231 

497,913 

112,251 

20,390,504 

1853 . 

975,557 

5,420,043 

8,065,793 

1,580,655 

401,098 

107, 152 

15,956,526 

1854 . 

739,756 

3,510,782 

10,108,983 

4,401,739 

313,885 

177, 066 

22,252,235 

1855 . 

936,701 

8,022,126 

9,711,430 

2,693,222 

02, 304 

299, 591 

24,472,278 

1856 . 

1, 126, 048 

8,465,671 

9,633,277 

1,733,382 

46,327 

245, 810 

25,753,907 

1857 . . 

845, 953 

8, 334, 179 

5,713,611 

1,214,760 

37,844 

48,530 

19,578,695 

1858 . . 

1, 536, 109 

10, 671, 550 

6,621,668 

2,275,241 

308, 371 

125,214 

27,812,980 

1859 . 

1,420,333 

9,234,652 

3,113,653 

1,394,502 

361,560 

124, 693 

22,530,722 

I860 . 

1,122,335 

18,502,649 

11,386,217 

1,209,594 

262,158 

80, 822 

37, 053, 115 

1861 . 

2, 159, 591 

27, 105,219 

21,024,657 

1,797,905 

313,757 

337,764 

01,400,601 

1862 . 

2, 846, 022 

30, 435,831 

24,288,627 

2,624,932 

423, 124 

791,564 

72,872, 404 

1863 . 

2,978,089 

21,240,348 

20, 08G,  952 

7,322,187 

641,449 

422, 309 

64,735,510 

The  next  most  important  receiving  point  on  the  lakes  is  the  port  of  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  at  that  port  for  sixteen  years : 


Table  IT, — Receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Oswego  for  sixteen  years. 


Yoars. 

Flour  into 
wheat,  busliols. 

Whoat,  bushols. 

Com,  bushels. 

Oats,  bushels. 

Bye,  bushels. 

Barley, 

bushels. 

Total  flour  and 
grain,  bushels. 

1848 . . . 

63,136 
133  097 

181,560 
(>5, 25R 

4,760,839 
5,818,070 
6, 106, 944 

1849 . 

ftflft  9.30 

31 , 426 

1850., . 

12ft,  652 

1851 . . . 

106,518 

194,858 

7, 910,404 
9, 198, 652 
10,335,315 
6,428,889 
10,031,231 
13, 605,539 
8, 234, 182 

1852 . 

1853 . 

1854 . 

836  335 

9  A Q9  333 

2,632  274 

323,296 
228, 097 

43,215 
281, 021 

101,436 

1855 . 

1  123  Gift 

R  'HR*;  7R3 

2, 860, 900 

172  215 

1856 . 

J.  j  lifilj  i«XU 

1,014,615 
506, 915 

O,  OUJj  / 00 

8, 382, 398 

3, 589, 211 

169,758 

339,503 

74,436 

98  008 

110, 019 
281,210 

1857 . 

5  353  026 

2  003  992 

14,603 

637,933 

251,534 

1858 . 

483  315  ' 

fi  KQK  a  HR 

9.  01 3  AIR 

549, 967 

11, 278, 27*1 
7, 216, 3f 
37, 237, 0( 

1859 . 

324, 755 

U,  U«U,  HlOO 

4, 874, 593 

<<Pj  ir.1.0,  UJ.D 

804,646  1 

K  filft  Aftft 

182,437 

778,419 

1  39fi  OIK 

1860 . 

fiOfi  QQK 

Q  RK1  KRA 

1861 . 

UUU,  *JVQ 

ft Oft  OQO 

Vj  UOX , 

1ft  191  AAR 

O)  U  L«j,  ‘lull 

A  RAO  ORO 

OOOj  ‘IjLU 

1  Ifi  3ftA 

O  J.  JL 

oQI  RR7 

x,  o«u,  vxo 

1  173  KM 

17, 030, 61 

1862. . . 

iWJj  #ou 

1  176  930 

J.l/j  XiOX  ,  %.*iU 

1ft  QR9  139 

A  ftoa  QfiO 

i.JLUj  00*4 

1R7  9R4 

001,00/ 

130  175 

X,  X  f  u,  VOX 

1  050  364 

18, 055, 8£ 
34,402,42/ 

1863 . 

ft*y/5 

XV)  lus 

»  7RK  A9K 

MoOj  UU/V 

9  R7R  3R7 

to/ ,  /Co1* 

A93  1A7 

1  Rod.  fifi7 

A>f  \tfyjj  Ou« 

4/CO,  4.**/ 

116, 355 

X ,  040%',  00 « 
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The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  the  port  of  Toledo  during  the  past 
five  years : 

Table  G. 


Receipts  of  four  and  grain  at  Toledo  for  five  years. 


Years. 

Flour,  barrels. 

Wheat,  bushels. 

Corn,  bushels. 

OalBjbusliols. 

Eye,  bushels. 

Barley, 

bushels. 

Total  flour  and 
grain,  bushels. 

1859 . . 

688, 103 

2, 312, 583 

714,291 

I860 . 

720,617 

5,272,690 

5,333,751 

137, 538 

35,957 

122,382 

Uj  j  *>OJ 

14,504,903 

1861 . 

1,400,476 

6,877,407 

5, 312, 038 

41,488 

31,193 

12,064 

18,706,510 

1862 . 

1,685,325 

9,827,620 

3, 813,709 

234,759 

44,368 

63, 138 

21,910,228 

1863 . 

1, 126, 2G0 

6, 194, 130 

1,705,096 

733,796 

24,520 

37,608 

14, 320, 459 

On  Lake  Michigan,  Chicago  stands  foremost  as  a  general  grain-shipping  port.  The  following  table 
shows  the  shipments  of  flour  and  grain  from  that  port  during  the  past  twenty-six  years: 


Table  H. 

Shipments  qf  flour  and  grain  from  Chicago  for  twenty-six  years. 


(Compiled  from  statistics  of  ilia  Board  of  Trade.) 


Flour  and 

Com,  bushels. 

Oats,  bushels, 

Eye,  bushels. 

Barley, 

Total  flour  and 

^cttrs-  wheat,  husliols. 

bushels. 

grain,  bushels. 

1838 . 

78 

78 

1839 . . 

.  878 

3,078 

1840 . 

in,  ono 

10, 000 

1841 . 

.  _  _  40, 000 

40, 000 

1842 . 

586, 907 

1843.  . 

088, 907 

1844 . 

.  923,404 

923, 494 

1845 . 

j ,  024, 620 

1,024,620 

184G . 

'  i  non  Rin 

1, 599, 819 

1847 . 

£  13ft,  flfM 

07, 315 

38, 892 

2, 243, 201 

1848 . 

. . .  2, 386, 000 

550, 460 

65,280 

3, 001, 740 

1849 . 

. . .  . .  2, 102, 809 

644,848 

26, 849 

31,453 

2, 895, 950 

1850 .... 

1  H87  080 

262, 013 

186, 054 

22, 872 

1, 858, 928 

1851.... 

700, 380 

3,221,317 

605,827 

19, 997 

4, 640, 521 

.1852 . 

.  941,470 

2,757,011 

2,030,317 

17, 315 

127, 028 

5, 873, 141 

1853 . 

.  1,680,998 

2,780,253 

1,748,493 

82, 102 

120,275 

6, 422, 181. 

1854 . 

.  2,644,860 

6,837,899 

3,239,987 

41, 153 

148,421 

12, 002, 320 

1855 . 

7,517,678 

1,888,633 

20, 132 

92,032 

10, 033, 646 

1856 . 

.  9,419,365 

11,129,668 

1,014,547 

590 

19,051 

21,583,221 

1857 . 

.  .  .  10,783,292 

6,814, 615 

416, 778 

17,993 

18,032,678 

1858 . 

.  10,909,243 

7,493,212 

1,498, 134 

7, 569 

132, 020 

20, 040, 178 

1859 . 

.  10,759,359 

4,217,654 

1,174,177 

131,449 

486,218 

16, 768, 857 

1860 . 

. .  15  892,857 

13,700,113 

1,091,698 

156, 642 

207,749 

31, 109, 059 

1861 . 

. .  23,885,553 

24,372,726 

1,633,237 

393, 813 

220,534 

60,511,802 

1862 . 

. . .  22,508,143 

29,452,610 

3, 112, 366 

871,798 

532, 195 

66,477,110 

1863 . 

. .  18,298,532 

24,906,934 

9,909, 175 

683, 946 

943,252 

54,741,839 

As  a  grain-shipping  port,  that  of  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  second  in  importance.  The 
shipments  of  flour  and  grain  at  this  port  during  the  past  nineteen  years  were  as  follows: 


cl 
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Table  I. 

Shipments  of  flour  and  grain  from  Milwaukic  for  nineteen  years. 


(Compiled  from  statistics  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. ; 


Flour,  barrels. 

Wheat,  hushols. 

Corn,  bushels. 

Oats,  hushols. 

Eye,  hushols. 

Barley,  bushels. 

Total  flour  and 

Years. 

grain,  hushols. 

7,  R50 

05  51  n 

ins  2p>n 

1R40  .  1 

15, 756 

213, 448 

292, 228 

1R47 

34, 380 

598, 411 

770,311 

1848 . 

92,732 

602,474 

1,076, 134 

1840 . . 

136,657 

1, 136, 023 

2, 600 

4,000 

15,000 

1,840,808 

1850 . 

100, 017 

297, 578 

5, 000 

2,100 

16,270 

820, 033 

1851 . . 

51, 889 

817, 285 

13, 828 

7,892 

103,840 

702, 290 

1852 . 

92,995 

564, 404 

2,220 

363^841 

54,692 

322,621 

l,77Sj  753 

1853 . . . 

104, 055 

956,703 

270 

131,716 

80,365 

291,890 

1,981,210 

1854 . 

145, 032 

1,809,452 

164,908 

404,999 

113,443 

331,339 

3,549,301 

1855 . . . 

181,568 

2,641,746 

112, 132 

13,833 

20, 030 

63, 379 

3,758,900 

1R5fi . 

188, 455 

2, 761, 979 

218 

5,443 

10, 398 

3,720, 313 

1857 . . . 

228, 442 

2, 581,311 

472 

2,776 

800 

3,727,508 

1858 . 

298, 688 

3,994,213 

43,958 

662, 067 

5,378 

03, 178 

6,102,234 

1859 . 

282, 956 

4,732,957 

41,364 

299,002 

11,577 

53,216 

0,552,890 

18C0 . 

457, 343 

7, 568, 608 

37,204 

04, 682 

9,735 

28, 056 

9,995,000 

1861 . 

674,474 

13, 300, 495 

1,485 

1,200 

29,810 

5,220 

10,710,580 

1862 . 

711,405 

14,915,680 

9,489 

79, 094 

126,301 

44,800 

18,712,389 

1863 . 

003,526 

32, 837,620 

88,989 

831, 600 

84,047 

133, 449 

10,993,335 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  grain,  including  flour,  shipped  from  all  the  ports 
on  Lake  Michigan  during  the  past  six  years : 


Table  J. 

Total  shipment  eastward  of  grain  and  flour  from  Lake  Michigan  ports  for  six  years. 


(Compiled  from  tlio  statistics  of  the  various  boards  of  trade.) 


Ports. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Bushels, 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

Bushels, 

Bushels. 

Chicago . . . . . .  . . . . . 

20, 040, 178 

16,768,857 

31,109,059 

50,611,802 

56,477,110 

64,741,839 

Milwaukic . . . 

6,162,234 

6,552,896 

9,995,000 

16,710,580 

18,712,389 

16,993,335 

Racino . ■! . 1 

1,085,132 

1,435,000 

907,256 

910,707 

1,230, 000 

881,416 

Kenosha . . . 

238,817 

430, 000 

295, 003 

384, 000 

235, 454 

141,670 

Waukegan . . . 

48,000 

70, 000 

195,000 

165,000 

124,000 

120,000 

Shoboygan . . . 

206,173 

275,000 

214,862 

219,262 

452,470 

360,752 

Port  Washington . . . 

31,759 

50,000 

65,235 

69,610 

122, 350 

107,802 

Gh'conBay . 

140,000 

350,033 

448,722 

780,902 

1,288,790 

Manitowoc . . . . . . . . . 

05, 000 

51, 310 

84, 000 

75, 000 

St.  Joseph . 

52, 000 

30, 000 

25, 000 

18, 000 

Michigan  City  . . . . . . 

15, 000 

78,000 

Total . 

27,879,293 

1  25,820,753 

43,211,448 

69,489,113 

78,218,675 

74,710,664 

A  glance  at  the  figures  m  the  foregoing  table  fully  demonstrates  the  marvellous  progress  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  northwest.  In  history,  ancient  or  modern,  we  may  search  in 
vain  for  a  parallel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  movement  of  flour  and  grain  eastward  from  the  western  and 
northwestern  States,  (including,  in  this  instance,  Canada  West,  whose  products  intermingle,  in  a  general 
statement  such  as  this,  with  those  of  the  United  States :) 
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Table  K. 

Total  movement  of  four  ancl  grain  from  the  west  to  the  east,  by  all  the  routes,  for  eight  years. 
(Compiled  from  offioinl  records.) 


Rocolvod  at— 

1850. 

1857. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Other  grain, 

Flour, 

Whom, 

Corn, 

Ollier  grain, 

Western  torminus  of  tlio  Bnltlmoro  anil  Ohio  railroad. . 
Western  torminus  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Central  railroad. 

rillnlrJnlr 

Barrels. 

449, 71)7 
815, 000 
050, 000 
1,186,  048 
304, 534 
202, 930 
354, 9tM 
65,000 
712, 038 

Bushels, 

Ilushels, 

Bushels. 
487, 100 
405,878 

Hamit. 

420, 801 
351,  011 
354,  072 
845,1)53 
180, 104 
101,  303 
301,  578 
00,478 
037,058 

Bushels. 

93, 433 
8,  334, 179 
148, 138 
B,  353, 080 
1598, 523 
477, 375 
1, 708,  905 

Bushels, 

Bushels, 

850, 183 
800,793 

Buffalo . 

8,  405, 071 

8,388,398 
010,  [137 
BOO,  000 

i,  sin,  usa 

0,033,877 

3,589,811 
377,975 
45,000 
(137, 909 

8,083,319 
900,  000 
010,890 
37,439 
B0,  000 
37,300 

n,  7i3,  on 

1, 301, 140 

Oswogo . 

Ogdonshurg  . 

Capo  Ylncout . . . 

Montreal . 

n,  oon,  i m 

517, 070 
41),  537 

m,  102 

370, 240 
H,  740 
40, 408 
38, 155 

Totnl . 

i 

I 

3,780,301 

10,  BOB,  338  |  14,383,430 

4,808,501) 

3, 318, 490 

10,  713, 030 

8,058, 378 

8, 230, 078 

Table  K — Continued. 


Rocolvod  tit— 

1858. 

1859. 

Flour, 

Whom. 

Corn. 

Other  grain, 

Flour. 

Whom. 

Corn. 

OUior  grain. 

Western  terminus  of  tho  DalUmoro  nud  Ohio  railroad.. 
Western  tonnlnus  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Central  railroad. 
Dunkirk . . . 

Buffalo . 

SllBpm.utAI. 

llamle. 
088,314 
450, 000 
331, 007 
1, 536, 100 
800, 410 
95,780 
381, 024 
78,033 
004,875 
7,110 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

330,871 

250,000 

34,900 

8,708,880 

Hamit. 
4111, 403 
350, 000 
433, 053 
1, 480, 333 
41, 374 
04, 941 
894, 509 
9, 390 
597,583 
1,704 

Bushels. 

17, 800 

Bushels. 

llmhels, 

100,  4G(j 
150,  000 
14,400 
1, 880, 755 
73,  340 
1,212,300 
04,  702 
210,435 
804, 052 
8,  AGO 

180, 449 
10, 071, 550 
103, 094 
0, 595, 433 
790, 1.78 
410, 191 
1, 769, 482 
870, 515 

04, 005 
0, 681, 008 

803,483 
9,834,038 
57,503 
4,874,593 
709, 010 
300,735 
038,700 
410,881 

77, 9,14 
113, 053 

Oswogo . 

Ogdonahurg . 

Capo  Vincent.. . . 

Montroal . . . 

"Ilnnli/mfn**  ! 

S,  913, 018 
730, 830 
40, 00O 
105,  087 

1,885,008 
44, 185 
150,  (131 
13(1, 537 
9, 805 

804,040 
808,519 
80,100 
71, 430 

Total . 

4, 421, 202 

80,893,493 

10, 405, 514 

4, 947, 789 

3,058,409 

10,509,350 

4, 380, 203 

4,028,040 

Table  K — Continued. 


Received  at — 

1800. 

1801. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Other  grain, 

Flour, 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Other  grain. 

Bushels. 
80,000 
1, 948, 850 
7, 175 
2,  532, 770 
8,875,818 
1,  071,  022 
25,  00(1 
104,  591 
280, 058 
10, 990 

Wostorn  torminus  of  tho  Bnltlmoro  and  Ohio  railroad.. 
Western  torminus  of  tlio  PonnBy  lvanla  Central  railroad . 
Duuklrk . 

Buffalo  . . . . . . . 

Banda. 

llmhels, 

Bushels, 

Bushels. 
180,393 
804,100 
8, 843 
1,  552, 674 
1, 875, 000 
1, 959,  G42 
48,811 
180, 597 
915, 048 
10,725 

Bands. 

270, 000 
1, 045, 028 
730,  529 
2, 159, 591 
758, 915 
119, 050 
441, 488 
05, 407 
937,  324 
8,  BOO  j 

Buthela, 

Bushels. 

420,  GOO 
548, 705 
1, 122, 335 
650, 000 
121, 185 
848,200 
28, 040 
008,309 
5, 850 

500,888 
18,  502, 040 

044,081 

11,380,217 

004, 5(11 
27, 105, 219 

830,400 
81,  084, 057 

Oawogo . 

Ogdonshurg . 

Capo  Vincent . . . j 

Montroal . 

0,051,504 

505,022 

203,878 

2,080,788 

425,705 

5,019, 400 
807,  014 
73, 300 
138,  214 

10,121,440 
077,380 
870, 010 
7,738,084 
620,018 

4,042,202 
1, 119,594 
124,411 
1,505,477 

Total . 

4, 106, 057 

32, 530, 494 

18, 128, 220 

7,  547, 793 

|  0, 535,  m 

47, 043, 984 

88,700,  801 

9, 337,  070 
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Received  tit — 

1863. 

1803. 

Plow. 

Whoat. 

Corn. 

Otbor  grain. 

Flour, 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Other  grain. 

Western  tormiuus  of  tlio  Baltimore  and  OMo  railroad. . 
Western  terminus  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Central  railroad. 
Dunkirk . I.... 

Barrels. 
600,000 
890, 606 
1, 095, 305 
9, 846, 023 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

550,000 

1,022,893 

10,173 

3,8-19,620 

barrels. 
750,000 
850,000 
020, 230 

JBuaheU , 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

450,000 

1,800,000 

11,789 

8,385,045 

112, 061 
30,435,831 

140,054 

24,288,627 

80,  DOS 

101, 035 
20,080,952 

Uuifalo  . . . . 

2,978,089 

21,240,348 

Ruspnnfifo’n  hi'filgft-- 

2,750,000 

1,467,823 

775, 000 
115, 992 

1,500,000 
9, 304, 109 
23,000 

Oswego . . . . 

235,  383 

10, 982, 132 

4,528,983 

8,785,425 

2,070,307 

Ogdonslmrg . . . . . . . . 

576,  394 
48, 576 

C89,  030 

1,120,176 

249,369 

18,805 

475, 4G5  ; 

000,209 

1,057,290 

Capo  Vincent . . . . . 

316, 403 

47,047 

24,230 

200, 850 

81, 098 

15,730 

Montreal . . . . 

1, 174,  602 
1,000 

8,  534, 172 

3,661,261 

420,387 

1,193,108 

5, 509, 119 

802,534 

1,405,478 

Rochester* ... _ _ _ _ _ 

150,000 

6,623 

1,500 

85,000 

25,000 

Tolnl . . . 

8,  433,  037 

51,320,533 

32,098,049 

10,749,430 

7,782,920 

36, 513, 952 

24, 955,885 

15, 983,  ill 

THE  GRAIN  TRADE  OP  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER. 

The  grain  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  has  of  late  years  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading 
statesmen  and  merchants,  both  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  The  construction  of  the  Welland 
canal,  and  the  completion  of  the  various  Canadian  canals  around  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  pro¬ 
vided  an  uninterrupted  water-course  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

For  many  years  the  trade  of  this  river  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  products  of  Upper  Canada,  but 
the  increased  production  of  grain  in  the  northwestern  States  during  the  past  ten  years  has  so  crowded 
the  other  avenues  to  the  seaboard  that  the  trade  has  naturally  sought  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  by  the  St- 
Lawrence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Montreal  during  the  past  three  years : 


Receipts  of  Jlour  and  grain  at  Montreal  for  three  years. 


Articles. 

1801. 

1862. 

1663. 

By  Grand  Trank 
railway. 

By  Lackino 
canal. 

By  Grank  Trunk 
railway. 

By  Lacliiuo 
canal. 

By  Grand  Trunk 
railway. ' 

By  Lacliiuo 
canal. 

Flour,  barrels . . . . . 

336,406 

1, 181,708 

758, 873 
6,550,376 
1,565,477 
125,818 
104, 107 
24,710 

402,221 

754,445 

772,381 
7,779,727 
2,661,261 
225, 054 
93,598 
82,065 

457, 926 
539,020 
1,173 
25,447 
51,251 

735, 182 
4,970, 099 
861,361 
273, 525 
352,781 
33,269 

Wheat,  bushels _ .......... . . 

Conii  **  _ r 

Tlfirlivy,  **  _ , _ _ .... 

6,031 

18,292 

11,876 

13,194 

Oats,  “  T  „ _ _ _  _ , _ _ 

Rye  **  , , . 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  Montreal  during  the  past  three 


Articles. 

1861. 

1862. 

1803. 

605,942 
5,584,727 
1,477,144 
276, 375 
239,829 

597,477 

6,500,796 

1,774,546 

'  526,155 

3,741,146 
638, 281 
3, 086, 835 
709, 239 
754,414 

Com,  “  _ _ _ _ 

Oflis,  *.*  _ _ _ .__n_ 

Barley,  **  .... 

652,144 

Pg£18,  11  ....  ...  ...  ......  ...... 
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As  demonstrative  of  the  nature  of  the  receipts  of  grain  at  Montreal,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
of  the  4,970,09!)  bushels  of  wheat  received  during  I860,  1,901,649  bushels  were  from  Milwaukie,  and 
1,079,772  bushels  from  Chicago.  Of  the  com  received,  in  1863,  nearly  all  of  it  was  imported  from 
Chicago,  as  there  was  shipped  from  that  port  for  Kingston  not  less  thou  698,375  bushels,  where  it  was 
transfen-ed  to  barges  and  towed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  Of  the  exports  of  grain  at 
Montreal,  the  oats  and  barley  are  nearly  all  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  chief  grain-shipping  point  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Ontario  is  Toronto,  wherefrom  the 
following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  flour  and  grain  in  1863,  with  the  ports  of  destination: 

Shipments  of  flour  and  grain  from  Toronto  in  1868. 


Shipped  to — 

Flour. 

Wlioat. 

llftrloy. 

Pons. 

Barrels, 

14,740 

Bushels. 

208, 001 
22,180 

2, 100 

0, 052 
353,280 

Bushels, 

288,108 

Bushels, 

40, 180 

GOO 

18,032 

85,256 

700 

9,664 

Og'Joiisbnrg 

Montreal 

10,003 

Quebec 

10,078 

Other  ports  *  „ ,  T  -  r  „ 

200, 043 

Total  in  1863 . 

120,002 

100,210 

[  852,202 

033,270 

209,080 
219, 147 

57, 140 
47, 382 

Total  In  1802 . 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  shipped  92,936  bushels  of  oats — all  to  Oswego. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  1,949,193  bushels  of  flour  and  grain  of  all 
kinds  exported  from  Toronto,  only  811,251  bushels  were  shipped  to  Canadian  ports. 

So  important  has  the  grain  trade  of  the  northwestern  States  become  to  the  Canadians,  that  it  has 
stimulated  the  construction,  by  English  capitalists,  of  the  Great  Western  railway  from  Detroit  river  to 
Lake  Ontario  and  Niagara  liver,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  from  Detroit  river  to  Quebec  and 
Portland.  To  cheapen  the  transportation  of  grain,  lines  of  propellers  are  established,  and  constantly 
run  during  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  between  Lake  Michigan  ports  and  Ports  Sarnia,  and  Colling- 
wood,  on  Lake  Huron,  where  produce  is  transferred  to  cars,  which  are  run  across  from  Lake  Huron 
to  Lake  Ontario,  where  it  is  again  transferred  to  propellers  or  sailing  vessels,  which  ply,  in  connexion 
with  the  railroads,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario  ports.  Besides  the  advantage  of  cheapening 
freights,  it  is  claimed  that  this  repeated  overhauling  of  grain,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  is  highly 
effective  in  preventing  it  from  becoming  heated  or  musty,  as  is  often  the  case  during  hot  weather,  when 
it  is  confined  closely  in  the  holds  of  vessels  during  long  passages. 

DI1EOT  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  AND  EUROPE. 

During  the  past  ten  years  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  direct  European  trade 
with  the  lakes,  via  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  but  it  has  been  more  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  lumber 
and  stave  than  in  the  grain  trade.  The  first  direct  shipment  of  grain  from  the  lakes  to  Europe  took 
place  in  1856,  when  the  schooner  Dean  Richmond  cleared  at  Chicago  for  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  of 
wheat ;  but,  of  about  125  vessels  which  have  cleared  from  lake  ports  for  the  Atlautic  ocean  since  that 
date,  only  three  or  four  have  been  loaded  with  grain.  This  failure  to  establish  a  direct  European  grain 
trade,  has  been  discouraging  to  merchants,  and  has  led  many  to  despair  of  ultimate  success ;  but  the 
chief  obstacle  seems  to  be  the  unsuitableness  for  ocean  navigation  of  the  light-draught  schooners  which 
are  necessarily  employed  in  order  to  cross  the  St.  Clair  flats  and  pass  through  the  canals.  The  want 
of  return  cargoes  to  the  lakes  has  also  been  a  serious  detriment  to  the  direct  trade,  and  it  is  only  in 
seasons  of  extreme  depression  in  the  lake  trade,  that  vessel-owners  are  willing  to  embark  in  such  long 
voyages. 
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To  foster  the  establishment;  of  a  direct  European  grain  trade,  and  also  to  provide  more  enlarged 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  rapidly-increasing  products  of  the  west,  a  variety  of  measures  are 
being  agitated  by  commercial  associations  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  legislatures  of  New 
York  and  Canada-  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  propositions : 

First.  The  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from.  Georgian  bay  to  Toronto,  via  Lake  Simcoe,  so  as  to 
pass  vessels  of  one  thousand  tons  burden  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Second.  The  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  Georgian  bay  to  the  Ottawa  and  French  rivers,  via 
Lake  Nipissingne,  so  as  to  pass  vessels  of  one  thousand  tons  burden  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  river. 

Third.  The  enlargement  of  the  Welland  canal,  so  as  to  pass  vessels  of  the  size  mentioned  above. 

Fourth.  The  construction  of  a  ship  canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  so  as  to  pass  large  vessels 
of  deep  draught  from  Lake  Erie  to  Niagara  river,  and  thence  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St  Lawrence 
river. 

Fifth.  The  enlargement  of  the  New  York  canals. 

Sixth.  The  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  Lasalle,  on  the  Illi¬ 
nois  river,  and  the  deepening  and  improvement  of  that  river,  so  as  to  allow  steamers  and  vessels  of  deep 
draught  to  pass  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Seventh.  The  improvement  of  Fox  river,  in  Wisconsin,  so  as  to  connect  the  Upper  Mississippi 
with  Lake  Michigan,  and  allow  the  passage  of  vessels  carrying  large  cargoes  of  grain  and  other  pro¬ 
duce  from  Minnesota  and  northern  Wisconsin. 

Eighth.  The  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  long  passage  around  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  via  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

Of  the  (bur  projects  connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  the  three  first  are 
Canadian  propositions.  The  accomplishment  of  either  of  the  two  first — the  Georgian  bay  and  Toronto 
or  the  Ottawa  ship  canal — would  greatly  shorten  the  distance  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Montreal,  and 
also  avoid  the  St.  Clair  fiats,  which  would  have  to  be  deepened  and  improved  so  as  to  enable  ocean 
vessels  of  deep  draught  to  pass. 

It  is  feared  by  many  in  New  York,  however,  that  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  would  damage  the  canal  interests  of  that  State  by  diverting  a  large  portion  of  the  grain 
trade  of  the  lakes  from  the  Erie  canal;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  production  of  grain  in  the 
northwestern  States  increased  from  218,4(33,583  bushels  in  1840  to  642,120,366  bushels  in  1860,  and 
that  of  the  eight  food-producing  States  west  of  the  lakes,  embracing  an  area  of  262,549,000  acres,  only 
about  52,000,000  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1860,  and  that  26,000,000  acres  of  that  have  been 
broken  since  1850,’  no  fears  need  be  entertained  that  any  of  the  outlets  to  the  ocean  will  be  unoccu¬ 
pied  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity.  The  only  fear  is,  that  we  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
production  by  the  provision  of  increased  facilities  of  transportation. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  AND  THE  GRAIN  TRADE. 

By  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  the  grain  products  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  free  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  navigation  is  accorded 
to  the  latter.  Since  this  treaty  came  into  effect  the  grain  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  beer, 
greatly  increased.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  and  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  from  1850  to  1861,  inclusive  : 
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Value  of  imports  of  agricultural  produce  into  the  United  States  from.  Canada,  and  into  Canada  from  the  United  States. 


Years. 

Value  of  import*  into  United 
States  from  Canada. 

Value  of  Import*  into  Canada  1 
from  tlio  United  State*. 

Valuo  of  imports  Into  United 
Status  from  Canada. 

Value  of  import*  Into  Canada 
from  the  United  States. 

ISflO . 

. $2,706,362 

$427, 084 

1856 . 

. $11,864,836 

3,-S09, 112 

1851 . 

.  1,  937, 2S3 

676, 327 

1857 . 

5,  272, 151 

1852 . 

.  3,  277,  929 

473,  137 

1858 . 

.  5,  740,  305 

3,  385,  517 

1853 . 

.  4,  949,  576 

66S,  113 

1859 . 

. .  6,  278,  351 

4,  671,  882 

1854 . 

.  5,  295,  667 

1,500,521 

1860 . 

. .  10,  013,  799 

4,  603, 114 

1855 . 

.  11,801,435 

4,  972,  475 

1  1861 . 

.  9,  580,  165 

5, 172,  588 

According  to  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that,  however  much  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
have  been  benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  it  has  been  more  advantageous  to  the 
Canadian  than  to  the  American  agriculturist. 


THE  GRAIN  TRADE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  lUVElt. 

The  grain  trade  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  has,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  United  States.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  before  the  era  of  canals  and  railroads,  the  tide  of  emigration  forced  itself  into  the 
valleys  of  those  rivers  and  laid  the  foundations  of  what  soon  became  large  and  flourishing  settlements. 
Before  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  and  Toledo  had  existence,  other  than  as  small  trading  posts,  Cincinnati,  on 
the  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  were  comparatively  large  towns,  with  a  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  which  attracted  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Mississippi  river  was  the  natural  outlet 
for  this  trade  to  the  ocean,  and  New  Orleans  became  at  an  early  day  the  only  exporting  point  for  the 
grain  products  of  the  west. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio  river,  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  was  settled 
first,  and  the  grain  trade  of  that  river  proper  is  therefore  the  oldest.  But  the  fertile  lands  of  the  river 
tier  of  counties  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  and  the.  graiu  trade 
of  the  Mississippi  river  proper  followed;  and.  as  wo  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  before  si  earn  boat 
navigation  had  made  much  progress,  the  grain  was  shipped  chiefly  in  rude  barges  and  carefully  floated 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  found  a  market,  and  was  shipped  to  foreign  ports. 
And  even,  at  no  distant  date,  all  the  western  grain  and  flour  which  found  a  market  in  New  York  or 
New  England  was  shipped  to  New  Oilcans  in  steamboats,  and  thence  around  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
ocean  ships. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  at  Cincinnati  during  the  past  eighteen  years : 

Table  L. 


Receipts  of  jlour  and  grain  at  Cincinnati  for  eighteen  years. 
(Compiled  from  stiitiatira  of  Cincinnati  Chinn boi'iif  Commerce.) 


Yours. 

Flour,  barrels, 

Wheat,  bushels. 

Com,  bushels. 

Oats,  bushels. 

Harley,  bushels. 

Ityo,  bushels. 

1846 . 

202, 310 
612, 506 
151,618 
447,844 
231,859 
482,772 
511,042 

dd<),  (M 1 

435,480 
590,805 
670,8X3 
385, 388 
322,099 
:ihh  mo 

57, 245 

100,852 
372, 127 
194,557 
J85.723 
191,924 
164,238 

1 1)7  xfiR 

90,225 
79, 304 
165, 528 
87,40(1 
137,925 

85, 881 
41,01(5 
24,33(5 
22,233 
255,  397 
44, 308 
r,s  sir 

1847 . 

1848 . 

361,315 
344, 810 
649,227 

1849 . 

1850 . 

1851 . 

1852 . 

377  (137 

053, 788 

1853 . 

33,070 
29, 592 

1854 . . . 

4S7, 404 

4U8, 084  • 

7/1 R  A  r.fi 

427  423 

own  non 

1855 . 

342,772 
546,727 
485, 089 
633  318 

437,412 
1,0(39, 4(38 

70*4 

/‘iu,  ‘liHl 

a, in  r,()7 

480, 178 
403,920 

r*‘>i  *»iy 

iliHI 

1)1  M  obd 

53  164 

1856 . . . 

Oil),  Mill 

070  Ki i 

AVll  j  AA* k 

0/1,1  7 00 

158, 220 

11*1  W  1 « 

1857 . 

j/Oj  »>  i  x 

‘Ki  j  nfirt 

1858 . 

* Orf, f AO 

1  Ol 1  fCd'l 

1, 6/ 3,  363 

i  non  o‘>i? 

iW‘b  III® 

rf\o  (jRif) 

iJO.Ij  Uwu 

,mn  Qfi7 

AJiJjOJO 
fi,l  *iwr; 

1859 . 

558, 173 

X  ,  AS.  1 ,  iWO 

1  97 A  Aft?* 

A  ,  UirU,  AO\) 

1,139,022 
l  id  it  ono 

UWo,  UuU 
r.r,7  7m 

iuu,  uu/ 

455,731 
352, 829 

U'A,  Out) 

82, 572 

I860 . . . 

517, 229 

X  ,  At  nt,  UOU 

1  fi{V7  lltt 

Uu/,  /U1 
ucy  fttR 

1*tt  dft7 

1861 . 

490, ’  619 
538  215 

A,  uiA4  ,  J.JL0 

1  190  <YY7 

X  ,  dSUO 

.1,340, 690 

l  7Qft  nru> 

UJ.U 

Q7Q 

493  214 

AO  A,  *XOf 

1  rjy  r.nn 

1862 . 

A,  XAUj  UU  / 

0  17/1  C\'0  A 

OmOj  ‘IDA 

t  qqs  Qi>n 

qoq  OQ.A 

Ail#  ,  iilM 

OA7  1W7 

1863 . . 

619, 710 

-*■*  ■*)  1 

1  7/ii  ,ini 

1 , 7oU,  A 

1,504,430 

.  i  |  M'lQ)  JlIU 

i  *ii  o  nnn 

iJ.iii,  OO-l 

Allf ,  40/ 

_ 

_ _ _ 

X  >  tliS  ,  'KM. 

i  |  «>J  Af  UWD 

3«)b,  17(3 

.1 38,  J.la 
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The  followmg  table  shows  the  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  St.  Louis  during  the  past  fourteen  years : 

Table  M. 

Receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at.  St.  Louis  for  fourteen  years. 


(Compiled  from  statistics  of  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commoreo.) 


Years. 

Flour,  barrels. 

Wheat,  bushels. 

Corn,bu8liols. 

Oats,  bushels. 

Byo,  bushels. 

Barloy,  busliols. 

1850 . . 

308,  4G3 

1 , 794, 721 

1851 . 

184,715 

1,712,776 

1,457,748 

888,423 

1852 . . . . 

132, 050 

1,645, 387 

755, 258 

848,850 

91,602 

1853 . ' 

201,487 

2,075,872 

1,048,120 

1,235,000 

28,894 

124,064 

1854 . 

192,  945 

2, 12G,  272 

1,784, 18!) 

1,777,873 

114,100 

1855 . ' 

226, 450 

3, 312,854 

2,947,285 

1,912’ 974 

111,526 

126, 128 

185C . 

323, 44C 

3,747,224 

938,546 

1,132,932 

44,210 

127,210 

1857 . 

573,  GG4 

3,281,410 

2,286,828 

1,217,887 

36,810 

216, 574 

1858 . 

387,451 

3,835,759 

893, 104 

J,  690, 010 

45,900 

290, 350 

1859 . 

488,700 

3, 568, 732 

1,639,579 

1,267,624 

123, 056 

242,262 

I860 . 

443,196 

3,555,878 

4,209,794 

1,789,234 

158, 074 

291,130 

18C1 . 

481, 000 

2,654,738 

4,515,040 

1,735,157 

117,080 

201,484 

18G2 . 

647,419 

3, 850, 336 

1,734,219 

3, 135,043 

253,552 

290,925 

1803 . 

689,241 

2,703,378 

1,299,850 

2,771,848 

126,700 

195, 050 

As  New  Orleans  is  the  only  exporting  point  for  the  grain  carried  down  the  Mississippi  river,  the 
following  table  is  appended,  showing  the  receipts  at  that  port  for  thirty-one  years  : 


Table  N. 


Receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  New  Orleans  for  thirty-one  years. 
(Compiled  from  statistics  of  Now  Orleans  prico  curront.) 


Yoars. 

Wheat,  bbls,  and 
sacks. 

Flour,  barrels. 

COHN. 

Oats,  bbls.  and 
sacks. 

Shollod,  sacks. 

In  oar,  barrels. 

3832 . 

221,283 

7,490 

71,322 

1,784 

1833 . 

233,742 

65, 620 

91,473 

9,029 

1834 . 

345, 831 

62, 137 

97,774 

18, 026 

1835 . 

10,038 

286^534 

162^346 

262,410 

14,264 

1836 . 

1,  COO 

287,232 

287, 182 

255,975 

18, 132 

1837 . 

6,422 

253,500 

369,090 

194,013 

32, 180 

1838 . 

2,027 

320,208 

177,751 

270,  924 

20,514 

1839 . 

17,280 

439,984 

338,795 

161,918 

38, 708 

1840 . 

63,015 

482,523 

278, 358 

152, 905 

42,885 

1841 . 

2,621 

49G,  194 

268,557 

168, 050 

64,250 

1842 . 

138,886 

439,688 

338,709 

240,675 

63, 281 

1843 . . 

118,248 

521, 175 

427, 552 

255,058 

120,430 

1844 . 

86,014 

502,507 

360,052 

165, 304 

130,432 

1845 . 

04,759 

533,312 

390,964 

139, 686 

144, 202 

1846 . 

403,786 

837, 985 

1,166, 120 

358, 573 

269, 386 

1847 . 

833,649 

1,617,675 

2,386,510 

619,676 

588,  337 

1848 . *... 

149, 181 

706,958 

1,083,465 

509,583 

467, 219 

1849 . 

238,911 

1,013,177 

1,705,138 

295,711 

266. 559 

1850 . 

57,508 

591, 986 

1,114,897 

42,719 

325,795 

1851 . 

88,797 

941,106 

1,298,932 

42, 526 

479, 741 

1852 . 

04, 918 

927,212 

1,397, 132 

163,008 

463, 273 

1853 . 

47,238 

808,672 

1,225,031 

17,620 

446, 956 

1854 . 

184, 943 

874,256 

1,740,267 

48,404 

586,451 

1855 . 

31,288 

673,  111 

1,110,446 

10,701 

439, 978 

1856 . 

869, 524 

1,120,974 

1,990,995 

41,924 

587, 180 

1857 . 

775, 962 

1,290,597 

1,437,051 

14,719 

393, 171 

1858 . 

401,275 

1,538,742 

1,289,665 

62,405 

568, 649 

1859 . 

29,585 

1,084,978 

759, 438 

5, 000 

249, 736 

1860 . 

13,110 

965,860 

1,722, 030 

36, 092 

659, 550 

.1801 . . 

71, 678 

1,009,201 

3,833,911 

122,644 

552, 738 

1862 . 

36,41! 

281,645 

315, 052 

22,216 

35, 318 
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The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  New  Orleans  to  foreign  countries 
for  a  series  of  years : 

•  Tabus  0. 


Exports  of  flour  and  grain  from.  New  Orleans  to  foreign  ports. 
(Compiled  from  official  documents.) 


Year  ending  Juno  SO — 

Flour,  burro! h. 

Wheat,  bushels, 

Corn,  buBliola. 

Eye,  oats,  &c., 
value. 

I860 . 

251,501 
028, 41)0 

1,09(1,730 
1,050,480 
85)0, 442 
107,  001 

2,9.11,711 

1,004,402 

1, 104, 147 
111,522 
224, 382 
09,071) 

1857 . 

%  m 

oorr 

1858 . 

474, 900 

1859  . 

103,103 

oo*> 

i  non 

1800 . 

80,541 

2, 180 

3 

i ,  UJwJ 

1,943 

1801 . . . 

21,707 

Vi  1 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  tables  with  those  illustrating  the  grain  trauo  of  the  lakes  and  of  the 
Erie  canal,  demonstrates  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  west.  The  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  river,  so  far  as  relates  to  grain  and  other  produce,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  territory  through  which  it  runs,  and  for  which  it  is  the  natural  highway 
to  the  ocean.  The  old  theory  that  “  trade  will  follow  the  rivers  ”  has  in  some  respects  been  disproved. 
The  artificial  channels  of  trade,  canals  and  railroads,  have  tapped  the  west  and  carried  its  products  east¬ 
ward  across  the  continent.  The  grain  trade  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  even  the  greater 
portion  of  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  have  boon  diverted  almost  entirely  to  the  lakes,  the  Eric  canal 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  or  the  six  great  trunk  lines  of  railroads  that  lead  from  the  heart  of  the  west  to 
the  seaboard.  The  Mississippi  river  has  been  bridged  at  Rock  island,  and  another  bridge  is  just  being 
completed  at  Clinton,  farther  up.  The  lines  of  railroads  which  extend  from  Lake  Michigan  to  this  river 
are  being  pushed  forward  with  great  rapidity  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  grain  of  these  frontier  States  will  also  find  a  market  by  way  of  the 
lakes.  Even  now  grain  is  being  received  t  Chicago  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  via  the  Missouri  river, 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad.  As  an  outlet 
to  the  ocean  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  west,  the  Mississippi  river  has  almost  ceased  to  be  depended 
upon  by  merchants.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  change : 

First.  The  risk  of  damage  to  grain  and  flour  that  may  bo  shipped  during  the  summer  months 
through  the  southern  latitudes  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  compared  with  the  transportation  by  the 
northern  routes,  viz.,  around  the  lakes  and  through  the  Erie  canal,  or  via  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  This 
applies  particularly  to  com,  which  is  more  liable  to  become  heated  than  any  other  kind  of  grain. 

Second.  The  uncertainty  of  river  navigation  during  the  summer  months,  in  droughty  seasons,  and 
the  vexatious  and  ruinous  delays  that  are  apt  to  occur  in  consequence. 

Third.  The  speedy  transportation  by  railroads  and  canals  on  the  northern  route,  as  compared  with 
transportation  by  river  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  ocean  ships  around  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Fourth.  The  superior  advantages  which  New  York  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  attained 
as  an  importing  point,  as  compared  with  New  Orleans,  thus  offering  greater  inducements  to  ocean 
shipping  to  trade  with  New  York. 

Fifth.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  trade  at  New  Orleans,  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  every  other  branch  of  trade  and  commerce. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  receipts  of  grain  at  New  Orleans  daring  the  six  years  previous  to  the 
blockade  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  compared  with  the  great  movement  of  grain  during  the  same 
period  eastward  by  the  Erie  canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  shows  clearly  the  diversion  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  trade.  The  entire  receipts  of  grain  in  New  Orleans  in  i860  amounted  to  only 
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5,198,927  bushels,  while  the  receipts  during  the  same  year  at  the  single  port  of  Chicago  amounted  to 
about  fifty  million  of  bushels,  while  Milwaukie  received  about  ten  million.  The  exportation  of  grain  from 
New  Orleans  to  foreign  countries  had  also  fallen  off  year  by  year,  till  in  1860  the  entire  amount  ex¬ 
ported  was  only  2,189  bushels  of  wheat,  224,382  bushels  of  corn,  and  rye,  oats,  and  small  grain  to  the 
value  of  Si, 943,  while  during  the  years  I860- 61  there  were  exported  from  New  York  23,859,147 
bushels  of  wheat,  9,268,729  bushels  of  corn,  and  2,728,012  barrels  of  flour. 

To  demonstrate  still  further  the  change  in  the  grain  trade  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  route, 
the  following  table  is  appended,  showing  the  exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  Cincinnati  during  the 
four  years  preceding  the  blockade  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  the  amount  shipped  by  the  southern 
and  the  amount  shipped  by  the  northern  route 


Table  P. 

Shipments  north  ancl  south  from  Cincinnati  for  four  years. 


3857-'G8. 

1858' 

-’59. 

1859— ’GO. 

I860. 

-’01. 

Shipped  south. 

Shipped  north. 

Skipped  south. 

Shipped  north. 

i 

Shipped  south. 

Shipped  north. 

Shipped  south.  I 

Shipped  north. 

Flour,  hnrrols . 

102,  505 

445,  050 

17, 500 

544,570 

92,1)19 

385, 389 

158, 502 

208,033 

Wheat,  bushels _ 

30, 440 

001,214 

3,182 

270,531 

31,341 

310, 154 

47,801 

477,204 

Corn,  sucks . 

j,  oar 

17, 225 

3, 707 

24, 700 

23,040 

25,227 

105, 332 

2.1,047 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  of  the  amount  shipped  south,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  but  a  very 
small  proportion  reached  New  Orleans.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1860,  of  the  478,308  barrels  of  flour 
exported  from  Cincinnati,  only  35,146  barrels  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  the  balance  having  been 
shipped  north  or  to  other  ports  on  the  river  between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  however,  that,  although  the  export  grain  trade  of  New  Orleans  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  production  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  local  river  trade  greatly  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  demand  by  cotton  and  sugar  planters,  who  were  every  year  becoming 
more  dependent  upon  the  northwestern  States  for  their  supplies  of  breadstuff's. 

THE  GRAIN  TRADE  Of  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  grain  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  a  very  important  branch  of  northwestern  commerce. 
The  rapid  development  during  the  past  five  years  of  the  resources  of  northern  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
and  of  Minnesota,  has  built  up  large  towns  on.  the  river,  such  as  McGregor,  Winona,  Hastings,  and 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Stillwater  and  Hudson,  on  the  St.  Croix,  all  of  which  are  depots 
for  the  grain  of  the  surrounding  territory,  which  is  shipped  in  steamboats  and  barges  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  to  Lacrosse,  Dunleith,  and  Fulton,  where  it  is  transferred  to  railroads  and  shipped  to  Lake 
Michigan  ports.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1863  the  receipts  of  wheat  alone,  for  the  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  at  Lake  Michigan  ports,  was  not  less  than  six  millions  of  bushels 

THE  GRAIN  TRADE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  the  grain  trade  is  its  growth  and  development  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  California,  which  bat  a  few  years  since  was  entirely  dependent  upon  western  South 
American  ports  for  a  supply  of  breadstuff's*  appears  now  on  the  records  as  a  grain-exporting  State,  and 
almost  every  mail  from  the  Pacific  conveys  intelligence  of  one  or  more  ships,  loaded  with  wheat,  having 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Liverpool  or  London.  Riches,  Other  than  gold,  have  been  found  on  the 
sold,  as  the  excellent  quality  and  heavy  yield  of  California  wheat  and  other  cereals,  fully  attest. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  to  foreign 
countries  from  the  year  1856  to  1861,  inclusive  : 


Taolu  Q. 

Fvjiarts  of  grain  and  flour  from  Man  Francisco  to  foreign,  countries. 
(Compllm!  IVum  Official  ilouumonls, ) 


Year  oudiug- — 

AYIIHAT. 

PIjOUU, 

JUT,  MEAL. 

UYK,  OATH,  ETC* 

UlwlHilH. 

j  Dylhm. 

JUimilH. 

DolilUH. 

IIiutoIh. 

BoUiw-a. 

Dollars. 

Juno  30,1800 . 

1B57 

33,  088 
30, 038 
0,001 

0 

2,370,017 

30,748 
04,  0H3 
12,272 

11 

I'll),  007 
2,000,820 

111,072 
43, 122 
(1, 083 
22, 080 
07, 880 
180,405 

1,070,121 
370, 837 
84, 080 
230,008 
38(1, 005 
1,001,804 

3, 050 

10,700 

01, 001 
30,830 
335,880 
040, 081 
330, 002 
310,200 

1 _ 

1B38 . 

1HR0  -  . 

I860  . 

1861 . 

3862  - 

1863 . 

1 

VINEYARDS  AND  WINE  MAKING-  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

In  the  first  settlements  on  this  continent,  the  grape-vines  found  indigenous,  were  esteemed  among 
the  most  valuable  productions.  In  “Force’s  Collection  of  Historical  Tracts” — 1620  to  1760 — frequent 
allusion  is  made  by  the  writers  to  our  native  grapes  and  to  the  wine  made  from  them.  According  to 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  wine  was  made  in  Florida  in  1564  A  vineyard  was  established  in  Virginia  in 
1620,  also  in  1647.  I11  1051  premiums  were  offered  in  Virginia  for  the  production  of  wine.  In  1664 
a  vineyard  was  planted  near  New  York  by  Paul  Richards,  and  in  1083  and  1685  attempts  were  made 
at  Philadelphia,  but  failed.  At  a  later  period  Mr.  Tasker,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Antil,  of  New  Jersey, 
were  more  successful.  These,  however,  were  mere  experiments.  There  is  no  evidence  that  wine  was 
produced  in  any  quantity  worth  naming,  until  the  close  of  tho  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  About  this  period  vineyards  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  near  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  near  Lexington  and  Glasgow,  Kentucky;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Vcvny, 
Indiana;  York  and  Harmony,  Pennsylvania;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  in  some  parts  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  These  plantings  were  generally  in  small  vineyards  of  one  to 
five  acres,  and,  unfortunately,  most  of  them  with  foreign  grapes,  which,  proving  to  be  unsuited  to  our 
climate,  resulted  in  failures.  Those  who  planted  with  native  grapes  did  better.  In  North  and  South 
Carolina  the  “Scuppernong  wine,”  from  a  native  grape,  soon  became  famous,  and  was  praised  as  a  home 
production  worthy  of  American  patronage. 

At  Vovay,  Indiana,  Dufour  and  his  Swiss  settlors  adopted  the  “ Schuylkill  Muscadel,”  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  grape,  then  erroneously  called  the  “Cape.”  This  grape  was  found  to  suit  the  climate,  and  made 
a  red  wine,  that  soon  acquired  a  fair  reputation,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  wine-growing  in  the  west, 
with  the  better  varieties  that  succeeded  it. 

The  celebrated  traveller,  Volnoy,  “tasted  wine  made  from  native  grapes  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  in 
1796,”  and  Dufour,  in  1799,  “found  a  Frenchman  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  who  made  a  few  barrels  of  wine 
every  year  from  grapes  collected  in  the  woods,  equal  to  the  wine  made  near  Paris.”  Dufour  further 
remarks:  “None  of  the  different  and  numerous  trials  which  were  made  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
States  that  I  visited  in  1794,  were  found  worthy  the  name  of  vineyards.”  “I  went  to  sec  all  the  vines 
growing  that  I  could  hear  of  even  as  far  as  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi,  where  I  was  informed  the 
Jesuits  had  planted  a  vineyard  shortly  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  but  that  the  French 
government  had  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed,  for  fear  that  vine  culture  might  spread  in  America  and 
hurt  the  wine  trade  of  France  ”  “I  found  only  the  spot  where  that  vineyard  had  been  planted,  in  a 
welL-selected  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  under  a  cliff  to  the  northeast  of  tho  town.  No  good  grapes 
were  found  there  or  in  any  gardens  of  the  country.” 
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Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  in  an  address  on  “  The  Early  Physicians,  Scenery,  and  Society  of  Cincinnati,” 
states  that 11  Third  street,  running  near  the  brow  of  the  upper  plain,  was  on  as  high  a  level  as  Fifth 
street  is  now.  The  gravelly  slope  of  that  plain  stretched  almost  to  Pearl  street.  On  this  slope,  be¬ 
tween  Main  and  Walnut,  a  French  Political  exile,  M.  Menuesieur,  planted,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  a  small  vineyard.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  cultivation  for  which  the  environs  of  that 
city  have  since  become  so  distinguished.  I  suppose  this  was  the  first  vineyard  cultivation  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.”  The  well-known  naturalist,  F.  A.  Michaux,  in  his  travels  through  the  United  States  in 
1802,  “visited  the  vineyard  near  Lexington  and  found  but  one  variety  of  grape — a  native,  doing  well, 
the  foreign  mildewed.”  The  foregoing  extracts  afford  a  fair  sample  of  the  pioneer  efforts  in  vineyard 
culture  in  the  west ;  they  were  much  like  those  in  the  east,  and  wherever  foreign  vines  were  planted 
disappointment  and  loss  resulted.  In  the  south,  owing  to  its  genial  clL-.ie,  the  experiments  were  more 
successful,  but  most  so  with  native  vines.  In  1812  I  was  first  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  vineyard.  It 
was  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  at  Rapp’s  German  settlement  of  Harmony,  in  Butler  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  grapes  planted  were  principally  native  varieties,  the  most  of  them  “  Schuylkill.”  Five 
years  later  I  visited  the  vineyard  of  the  Swiss  colony,  at  Yevay,  Indiana,  where  the  same  grape  was 
the  favorite.  At  the  former  the  vines  were  planted  in  1808,  at  the  latter  in  1806.  The  product  was 
a  red  wine,  resembling  claret,  but  rather  too  harsh  for  the  American  palate.  Still  it  was  received  with 
favor  as  a  home  production,  giving  promise  of  great  results  in  the  future. 

I  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  second  class  of  pioneers  in  this  cultivation  were  more  fortunate 
than  their  predecessors,  and,  with  other  grapes,  produced  better  wines.  About  the  year  1820  Major 
John  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  first  brought  the  Catawba  into  notice  as  a  wine  grape,  and  Thomas 
McCall,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ilerbemont,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  south,  the  Warren,  Herbemont,  Madeira, 
and  other  varieties  which  have  since  proved  so  valuable. 

To  Major  Adlum  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  the  Catawba,  and  so  high  was  his  appreciation 
of  this  grape  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Longwortli,  of  Cincinnati,  that  he  believed  he  had  conferred  a  greater 
favor  on  his  country  than  if  he  had  paid  off  the  national  debt ;  in  which,  after  a  trial  of  the  grape  for 
wine,  Mr.  Longworth  agreed  with  him. 

The  memory  of  the  late  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  will  ever  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  wine-growers  of  our  country,  as  he  was  the  father  of  successful  vine  culture  in  the  west.  By 
a  large  expenditure  in  money  in  his  various  experiments  with  both  foreign  and  native  grapes,  during  a 
period  of  forty -three  years,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  sparkling  and  still  wines  highly  creditable 
to  himself  and  the  country,  and  the  practical  knowledge  he  acquired  from  year  to  year  was  liberally 
made  known  through  the  public  prints  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  late  John  J.  Dufour,  of  Yevay,  Indiana,  is  also  entitled  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  his  early  and  persevering  elforts  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  this 
country  of  his  adoption.  For  thirty  years  succeeding  the  introduction  of  the  Catawba  grape,  the  large  emi¬ 
gration  of  Germans  into  the  Ohio  valley,  many  of  them  from  the  wine  districts  on  the  Rhine,  furnished 
practiced  and  willing  vine-dressers,  who  were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  their  skill  in  this 
new  country  with  a  grape  so  promising.  Numerous  vineyards  were  planted  in  the  western  States,  in 
localities  supposed  to  be  favorable,  esj)ecially  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1850  Catawba  wine, 
produced  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  rival  of  Rhenish  wine, 
and  became  an  article  of  export  to  our  eastern  cities.  The  cultivation  had  spread  over  all  the  western 
and  southwestern  States,  and  we  thought  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  wine-growing  would  eventually  be 
ranked  amongst  our  most  important  agricultural  interests.  This  tlxe  next  generation  may  possibly  realize, 

Vineyard  culture  in  the  United  States  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly  established.  Wine  is  made 
in  thirty  of  the  thirty-four  States  of  the  Union,  of  different  qualities  of  course,  and  with  varied  success. 
As  to  its  future  production  in  quantity,  I  slioidd  name,  first,  California;  second,  the  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  southern  States,  as  most  favorable  on  account  of  the  climate;  third,  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  valleys ;  fourth,  the  middle  States ;  and  last,  the  eastern.  As  to  quality,  the  best  samples  have 
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been  found  in  Georgia  and  the  Ohio  valley.  The  impression  is,  that  in  the  middle  and  eastern  States 
the  elimate  is  too  cold  to  elaborate  sufficient  saccharine  matter  in  the  grape  to  make  a  wine  that 
will  keep  without  the  addition  of  sugar.  But  this  may  prove  a  mistake — new  varieties  may  yet  be 
produced  to  suit  each  section  of  our  country  where  the  grape  is  grown.  They  are  now  numbered  by 
hundreds,  and  new  hybrids  are  annually  added  to  the  lists.  After  all  our  experience-  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  vine  culture  in  the  United  States  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  we  have  much  to  learn. 
The  few  millions  of  gallons  which  we  produce  annually,  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  nine  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  France,  or  the  three  thousand  millions  of  all  Europe.  The  vineyards  of  Europe  ar.:; 
estimated  at  twelve  millions  of  acres.  We  have  far  more  grape  territory  than  that  in  the  United 
States;  but  our  climate,  with  the  exception  of  California,  is  less  equable.  In  California  alone.it  is 
stated,  there  are  five  millions  'df’acres  well  adapted  to  grape  culture.  Here  is  something  to  reflect 
upon,  and  to  give  hope  for  the  future. 

CULTIVATION. 

Vineyards  are  usually  planted  on  hills,  or  rolling  uplands;  such  positions  are  chosen  on  account  of 
the  natural  drainage,  which  is  considered  essential.  Porous  soils  are  preferred  to  stiff  clay,  or  such  as 
are  retentive  of  water.  No  trees  should  be  permitted  to  grow  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  nor  should  any  crop  be  cultivated  in  it,  as  the  vine  is  a  selfish  plant,  and  demands  all  the  ground 
for  its  own  use.  The.  ground  is  prepared  for  planting  by  trenching  with  the  spade  two  feet  deep,  or  by 
breaking  up  with  a  subsoil  and  common  plough  18  or  20  inches ;  the  latter  is  much  the  cheapest,  ami 
always  adopted  where  the  situation  of  the  vineyard  permits.  In  planting  the  vines,  the  distance  apart 
in  the  rows  appears  to  vary  in  different  localities.  Around  Cincinnati  aud  in  the  Ohio  valley,  3  by  6 
is  the  usual  distance;  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  6  by  8,  and  8  by  8;  and  in  California,  8  by  10  is 
recommended  as  the  proper  distance.  The  object  in  this  country,  where  labor  is  dear,  is  to  cultivate 
with  the  plough  where  it  can  be  used,  and  to  avoid  the  spade,  which  is  expensive.  Vineyard-planting 
is  a  system  of  dwarfing  the  vine,  but  with  our  long-jointed  and  rampant-growing  native  vines  it  may  be 
an  error  to  plant  too  close,  or  to  prune  too  severely.  Our  European  vine-dressers,  accustomed  to  short- 
jointed  vines,  naturally  fall  into  that  error  here,  but  they  are  now  correcting  it. 

The  method  of  training  also  varies  with  localities.  In  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  southern  States 
the  single  stake  to  each  vine,  and  the  bow  system,  is  adopted.  On  the  lake  shore,  and  in  California, 
the  trellis  is  used,  the  vines  being  trained  on  it  horizontally. 

The  estimated  average  annual  yield  of  good  vineyards  in  the  west  is  about  that  of  France — 200 
gallons  to  the  acre.  In  the  south  they  claim  500 ,  and  in  California  800 ;  these  latter  I  consider  too 
high.  A  bushel  of  grapes — fifty  pounds — will  make  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  good  wine,  and  a  halt 
gallon  inferior.  In  a  mere  sketch  like  this  article,  it  is  only  intended  to  impart  general  information  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  the  .reader  is  therefore  referred  for  special  directions  as  to  setting 
out  the  vines,  spring  and  summer  prunings,  cultivating  the  ground,  and  securing  the  crop,  to  the  several 
treatises  on  grape-culture  and  wine-making  recently  published.  But  I  may  remark,  in  brief,  that  a  tree 
exposure  to  the  wind,  with  the  bunches  of  grapes  sheltered  from  the  hot  sun  by  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
tying  neatly  to  the  stake  or  trellis,  a  judicious  shortening  in  of  superfluous  branches,  and  the  keeping 
the  ground  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds,  is  considered  essential. 

Disease,  insects,  and  frost. — The  grape,  like  other  fruits,  has  its  enemies.  The  most  destructive 
of  these  is  the  mildew  or  rot.  Was  it  not  for  this  disease  the  Catawba  would  be  immensely  profitable; 
but  of  late  years,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  it  has  destroyed  from  one-fifth  to  four-fifths  of  the  crop  in  many 
vineyards,  and  discouraged  some  persons  from  planting  that  fine  grape.  A  sudden  change  of  weather 
from  hot  to  cold  when  the  vine  is  in  rapid  growth,  and  the  seed  in  the  berries  about  hardening,  is  sure 
to  produce  rot.  A  free  under-drainage — either  natural  or  artificial — and  a  full  exposure  to  the  wind, 
will  in  part  prevent  it.  No  system  of  pruning  or  cultivation  has  yet  proved  a  sufficient  remedy  in  vine¬ 
yards.  Vines  trained  against  the  side  of  a  house,  and  under  cover  of  the  eaves,  seldom,  if  ever,  rot. 
The  disease  probably  results  from  atmospheric  causes,  as  the  rust  in  wheat, 
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Insects  have  not  as  yet  been  found  very  injurious,  but  the  careful  vine-dresser  will  watch  closely, 
and  permit  none  to  get  colonized  in  his  vineyard.  The  frost  in  some  localities  kills  the  young  shoots 
of  the  vine  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  but  the  twin  or  latent  bud  will  put  out,  and  yield  about  half  a 
crop.  To  prevent  serious  injury  by  hail,  let  the  bunches  of  grapes  be  well  sheltered  by  the  leaves  ol 
the  vine,  which  will  also  prove  a  protection  from  the  hot  sun. 

VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES  FOR  THE  VINEYARD. 

These  are  now  quite  numerous,  and  every  year  adds  more  to  the  list.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
to  name  a  few  of  the  most  popular  varieties,  and— 

1.  Catawba. — Nine-tenths  of  all  our  vineyards  in  the  west  and  southwest  are  planted  with  this 
fine  grape.  With  all  its  liability  to  rot,  it  continues  a  favorite. 

2.  Delaware. — This  hardy  and  delicious  table  grape  promises  to  rival  the  Catawba  for  wine.  It 
is  becoming  popular  with  some  of  our  best  cultivators.  The  wine  is  light  and  delicate,  and  preferred 
to  the  Catawba  by  many  good  judges.  The  Delaware  is  less  subject  to  rot  than  that  variety. 

3.  Ilerbemont  makes  an  excellent  wine,  but  the  vine  is  not  hardy  enough  to  be  much  planted. 

4.  Norton’s  Seedling. — A  hardy,  free-growing  vine,  but  little  affected  by  rot,  makes  a  rich  red  wine 
like  Burgundy,  and  is  becoming  quite  popular. 

5.  Schuylkill. — This  old  favorite  of  sixty  years  ago  is  now  but  little  planted.  The  wine  resembles 
claret  when  well  made,  but  the  vine  bears  light  crops.  It  is  almost  free  from  rot. 

6.  Isabella. — Another  favorite  of  former  years  that  is  now  but  little  cultivated  for  wine.  It  is 
deficient  in  saccharine  matter  to  make  still  wine  that  will  keep  without  adding  sugar  to  the  must  or 
juice ;  but  the  sparkling  wine  from  it  is  delicious. 

The  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  some  of  Rogers’s  hybrids,  appear  to  suit  our  climate,  and  to  be 
free  from  disease,  but  are  not  yet  fairly  tested  for  wine.  Grapes  of  recent  introduction  in  high  credit 
for  northern  cultivation  are  the  Iona,  and  Adirondack ,  natives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Creveling,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  south,  in  addition  to  the  Catawba,  the  Warren  is  largely 
cultivated,  and  the  Scuppernong  still  holds  the  favorable  reputation  it  acquired  sixty  years  ago.  Other 
varieties  are  being  tested  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  here.  The  varieties  in  the  vineyards  of 
California  are  said  to  be  foreign  or  of  foreign  origin.  I  have  no  means  of  describing  or  even  naming  them. 

WINE-MAKING. 

This  process  is  as  simple  as  making  cider.  The  bunches  of  well-ripened,  selected  grapes,  are 
mashed  by  passing  through  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers  in  a  small  grape-mill,  or  by  a  beetle  in  a  barrel; 
then  poured  into  the  press  and  the  juice  extracted.  This  “must,'1  as  it  is  termed,  is  put  into  a 
clean  cask  to  ferment.  A  few  inches  of  space  is  left  to  allow  room  for  fermentation,  and  a  tin  siphon 
is  placed  tight  in  the  bung-hole,  with  one  end  in  a  bucket  of  water,  through  which  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  escapes,  thus  preventing  a  contact  with  the  air,  from  injuring  the  new  wine.  In  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  the  fermentation  ceases;  then  fill  up  the  casks  and  drive  the  bungs  tight.  In  March  rack  off 
the  wine  into  clean  casks.  A  second  but  slight  fermentation  will  take  place  in  May,  when  the  bungs 
should  be  loosened  until  it  subsides ;  then  fill  up  the  casks  and  tighten  the  bungs.  The  wine  is  now 
made,  and  in  autumn  will  be  fit  to  bottle.  The  only  art  in  preserving  the  wine  sound  is  to  keep  it 
free  from  the  air  by  filling  up  the  casks  and  tightening  the  bungs  every  two  or  three  weeks.  So 
important  is  this,  that  in  Europe  they  have  a  quaint  proverb :  “A  man  might  as  well  forget  to  kiss  his 
wife  on  coming  home,  as  to  leave  a  vacancy  in  his  wine-cask,”  implying  that  the  omission  would  turn 
both  sour. 

From  the  refuse  grapes,  and  the  last  pressing  of  the  good  ones,  an  inferior  wine  is  made  by  the 
addition  of  sugar,  and  sold  at  half  price.  The  lees  of  the  wine  and  the  pomace  of  the  grapes  are  dis¬ 
tilled  for  brandy,  which,  in  three  or  four  years,  compares  favorably  with  foreign. 

The  pride  of  the  wine-grower  is  to  make  a  good  natural  wine  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 
without  the  artificial  appliances  of  sugar  or  spirits.  And,  if  this  “  must”  or  juice  weighs  over  80°  (or 
1.080)  by  the  areometer  or  saccharine-scale,  it  will  do  so ;  if  not,  then  loaf  sugar,  dissolved  in  water, 
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must  be  added  before  fermentation.  Catawba  “must”  averages  86°;  Isabella,  72°.  This  is  the  product 
of  the  wine  farmer  who  only  makes  “  still  wines.” 

Sparkling  wines  are  made  by  the  wine  merchant  or  vintner,  who  purchases  the  new  wine  before 
its  second  fermentation,  fines  and  bottles  it,  and,  by  placing  it  in  deep,  arched  sub-cellars,  usually 
twenty-five  feet  under  ground,  and  letting  it  remain  there  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months,  is  enabled 
to  prepare  it  for  market,  with  the  fermentating  principle  so  subdued  as  not  to  endanger  the  bursting  of 
the  bottle.  Sirup  of  rock-candy  is  added  to  sweeten  it,  and  sometimes  a  spoonful  of  brandy  to  each 
bottle,  to  strengthen  it.  To  make  this  wine  right  and  profitably  requires  a  large  capital,  and  liberal 
outlays  in  preparation.  This  showy  and  popular  wine  sells  for  about  double  the  price  of  still  wines. 
The  great  art  in  making  good  wine  is  to  have  the  grapes  well  ripened,  and  all  unripe  or  imperfect 
berries  picked  from  the  bunch  before  pressing.  The  press,  casks,  and  vessels  should  be  perfectly 
clean.  Then,  with  a  good  cellar,  and  the  casks  kept  bung-full  and  tight,  there  is  no  danger.  The 
grapes  are  not  stemmed,  the  tannin  in  the  stems  being  useful  in  clearing  the  wine. 

To  the  foregoing  views  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  add  the  following  statement  of  ex-Governor  Downey, 
of  California,  on  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  that  State : 

“  In  the  tier  of  counties  extending  south  from  Santa  Cruz  to  the  Mexican  boundary  the  grain  crop 
is  precarious,  the  seasons  being  uncertain,  and  the  wheat  subject  to  rust.  Stock-raising  and  the  culture 
of  the  vine  arc  the  chief  employment  of  the  husbandman.  The  number  of  vines  now  bearing  in  this 
State  is  about  4.500,000,  and,  if  well  attended,  these  will  yield  4,500,000  gallons  of  wine;  the  capacity 
of  our  State  for  this  product  is  beyond  conception.  The  counties  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino 
have  now  2,000,000  vines;  with  increased  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  they  could  be  increased 
to  30,000,000.  The  grape  generally  cultivated,  and  as  yet  the  best  adapted,  is  that  introduced  by  the 
Catholic  missions.  It  is  the  same  that  is  in  general  use  in  Spain,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
from  which  springs  Xerez,  or  Sherry,  and  Madeira,  or  Teneriffe,  altered  somewhat  by  the  change  of 
climate  and  soil.  There  is  less  change  in  the  process  of  wine  making  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
modern  agriculture,  the  same  old  process  used  hundreds  of  years  since  being  yet  followed  by  many, 
with  as  much  advantage  as  by  any  modern  innovation  ;  and  it  is  as  simple  as  by  a  cider-mill  and  press. 
Our  vines,  up  to  the  present,  are  free  from  disease.  The  average  yield  of  a  well-attended  vineyard  is 
1,000  gallons  to  the  acre,  and  the  vine  will  bear  vigorously  until  it  reaches  sixty  years  of  age.  One 
hundred  acres  of  vineyard  can  be  planted,  the  ground  prepared,  and  attended  with  as  little  cost  as 
the  same  extent  of  land  planted  in  tobacco:  deep  ploughing  once  or  twice,  harrowing,  and  laying 
off  the  rows  six  feet  apart  each  way.  The  cuttings  are  about  two  feet  long,  planted  with  aid  of  a  crow¬ 
bar,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  left  above  the  surface.  The  third  year  will  produce,  and  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  produce  profitably.  The  first  year  we  irrigate  frequently,  in  order  to  assist  the  rooting  of 
the  vine,  and  thereafter  once  or  twice  annually,  according  to  the  soil  or  relative  moisture.  I  am 
induced  to  make  these  lengthy  observations  on  the  simplicity  of  vine  culture  from  the  fact  that  many 
are  led  to  believe,  from  the  dissertations  and  reports  of  agricultural  societies,  that  the  work  of  planting 
a  vineyard  on  anything  like  a  large  scale  must  be  a  Herculean  task.  They  suggest  deep  spading, 
(three  feet,)  and  various  composts,  and  a  thousand  and  one  fertilizers  as  adjuncts,  which  may,  in  their 
localities  be  necessary,  but  surely  not  in  California,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  are  in  the  vine  region 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  Our  process  of  irrigating  is  a  never-failing  source  of  fertility  ; 
the  salts  and  earthy  matter  held  in  partial  solution  in  running  streams,  stimulate  and  enrich  the  soil, 
and  destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  all  insects  and  larvae.  It  is  this  natural  irrigation  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  that  has  made  it  yield  its  successive  crops,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  without  exhaustion.  In 
this  connexion,  I  would  suggest  to  our  fanners  and  gardners  in  the  older  States,  that,  when  practicable, 
they  should  have  one  field  at  least  that  could  be  irrigated.” 
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INFLUENCE  OF  RAILROADS  UPON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  popular  mind  by  any  great  improvement  in  machinery  or  loco¬ 
motion,  after  the  admission  of  tlieir  beneficial  effect,  is  that  they  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  diminish 
the  demand  for  labor  or  for  other  machinery.  Hence  it  was  that  in  Europe  the  introduction  of  printing 
was  denounced  on  account  of  its  supposed  tendency  to  diminish  the  employment  of  writers  or  copyists, 
and  the  associations  of  individuals  against  its  employment,  similar  to  the  opposition  subsequently  mani¬ 
fested  to  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  manufactures.  It  was  long  before  this  prejudice  could 
be  overthrown,  but  the  subject  is  now  much  better  understood.  It  is  now  established,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  machines  facilitating  labor  increase  the  amount  of  labor  required.  This  is  done  chiefly 
by  cheapening  the  products  of'labor  so  that  more  can  be  consumed,  and  ultimately  more  labor  employed. 
The  introduction  of  cotton  and  wool  machinery  was  followed  by  outbreaks  of  workmen  against  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  who  would  not  have  been  if  machinery  had  not  cheapened  cotton  cloth  so 
that  it  could  be  introduced  into  general  use.  So  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  introduction  of  sewing- 
machines  would  at  once  throw  many  sewing  women  out  of  employment ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Many 
more  sewing  women  are  now  employed  than  there  were  before  the  sewing-machine  was  introduced. 
In  the  same  way  the  influence  of  railroads  was  at  first  very  much  misconceived ;  even  among  civil 
engineers  the  vast  power  of  steam  and  of  cohesion  on  the  tracks  were  not  understood.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  some  of  the  ablest  engineers  laid  it  down  us  a  settled 
principle  that  railroads  would  not  be  able  to  carry  heavy  freights,  and  their  business  must  be  confined 
to  the  carriage  of  passengers.  It  was  also  considered  impracticable  to  ascend  over  fifty  feet  per  mile 
with  ordinary  locomotives;  as  a  consequence  of  this  theory  inclined  planes  were  for  several  years  made 
wherever  the  grade  was  over  fifty  feet.  If  this  practice  had  continued,  it  must  obviously  have  proved  a 
great  obstruction  to  the  carriage  of  heavy  freight.  Time  and  inventive  genius  have  happily  overcome 
all  these  difficulties;  but  still,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  there  was  an  idea  that  the  transportation  of 
agricultural  products  would  result  in  diminishing  the  number  of  horses,  wagoners,  and  steamboats.  In¬ 
deed,  this  would  seem  a  natural,  if  not  a  necessary,  effect  of  transporting  immense  quantities  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  by  a  machinery  which  did  not  before  exist.  The  result,  however,  proves  precisely  the 
contrary.  Horses  have  multiplied  more  rapidly  since  the  introduction  of  locomotives  than  they  did 
before  ;  and  even  steamboats,  on  such  rivers  as  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  where  the  recently  con¬ 
structed  railroads  have  been  in  direct  competition  with  them,  have  continued  to  increase  almost  without 
interruption.  Before  we  look  at  the  general  results  of  railroads  on  the  agricultural  interests,  we  will 
glance  at  their  incidental  connexion  with  the  other  means  of  transportation.  Take,  for  example,  the 
increase  of  horses  in  connexion  with  the  increase  of  railroads. 

The  following  is  the  number  and  increase  of  horses  in  the  last  twenty  years,  including  mules  and  asses : 

No,  of  horses.  Increase. 


In  1840 .  4,335,669 

In  1850 .  *4,896,050  12  per  cent. 

In  1860 .  *7,400,322  51  per  cent. 


Three-fourths  of  all  the  miles  of  railroad  have  been  made  since  1850 ;  and  we  see  tliat  since  then 
the  increase  of  horses  has  been  the  greatest.  If  we  pursue  this  inquiry  a  little  further,  we  shall  find 
that  horses  have  increased  the  most  in  those  States  in  which  the  greatest  extent  of  railroads  has  been 
made  since  1850.  Take,  for  example,  the  number  of  horses  employed  in  agriculture  and  for  other 
purposes  in  the  five  great  States  of  the  west: 


0  Exclusive  of  1,185,014  not  employed  in  agriculture. 
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Number  of  horses  employed  in  agriculture  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  five  great  States  of  the  xocst ; 


States. 

I860. 

1860. 

Increase,  por  cent. 

Ohio . 

466, 820 

753,881 

61 

Indiana . 

320,898 

592,069 

84 

Illinois . 

278,020 

724, 138 

100 

Michigan . 

68,076 

167, 999 

186 

Wisconsin . 

30, 335 

145,584 

380 

Aggregate . 

1,155,265 

,,2,383,671 

106 

In  these  five  States  there  have  been  constructed  since  1850  nearly  nine  thousand  miles  of  railroad; 
and  yet  there  we  find  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  horses.  We  do  not  present  this  as 
evidence  that  the  construction  of  railroads  necessarily  augments  the  demand  therefor,  and  therefore 
increases  the  number  of  horses,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case ;  but  simply  to  show 
that  railroads  have  not  diminished  one  of  the  great  elements  in  competing  means  of  transportation.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  only  forty  years  ago  the  only  means  of  transporting  goods  and  products  between 
the  eastern  and  western  States  was  by  wagons,  and  that  the  business  of  transportation  in  this  way  was 
as  much  a  business,  on  relatively  as  large  a  scale,  as  that  of  transportation  by  canal  and  railway  is  now. 
The  first  great  change  in  this  mode  of  transportation  was  by  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  canal ; 
but  the  whole  business  of  the  canals  in  the  first  years  of  their  introduction  was  small  in  comparison  wilh 
that  of  the  railroads  now.  Hence  it  seemed  that  railroads  must  diminish  the  number  and  importance 
of  horses,  but  such  was  not  the  fact ;  and  we  shall  see  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  all  animals,  that  rail¬ 
roads  tend  to  increase  their  number  and  value.  This  is  now  an  established  principle,  which  we  shall 
illustrate  in  regard  to  other  domestic  animals. 

Although  but  slightly  connected  with  the  interests  of  agriculture,  wo  may  here  state  another  fact, 
that  since  the  introduction  of  railroads,  the  building  and  employment  of  steamboats  on  our  interior 
rivers  have  also  increased  largely,  so  that,  even  where  railroads  have  competed  directly  with  them,  the 
steamboat  interest  has  continued  to  increase  in  value  and  importance.  This  has  not  been  always,  we 
admit,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  country,  but  enough  to  show  that,  even  where  competi¬ 
tion  was  greatest,  this  interest  has  not  been  injuriously  affected.  More  than  double  the  number  of 
steamers  were  built  on  the  waters  of  the  interior  west  in  1861  than  were  in  1850. 

We  advance  these  facts,  not  so  much  to  show  the  direct  and  positive  influence  of  railroads  on  agri¬ 
culture,  as  to  show  that  there  is  no  interest  of  agriculture  and  commerce  that  railroads  have  injured, 
even,  when  upon  the  most  plausible  theories,  such  results  were  anticipated. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  positive  advantages  which  all  departments  of  agriculture  have 
derived  from  the  construction  of  railroads.  So  great  are  their  benefits  that,  if  the  entire  cost  of 
railroads  between  the  Atlantic  and  western  States  had  been  levied  on  the  farmers  of  the  central 
west,  their  proprietors  could  have  paid  it  and  been  immensely  the  gainers.  This  proposition  will  be¬ 
come  evident  if  we  look  at  the  modes  in  which  railroads  have  been  beneficial,  especially  in  the  grain¬ 
growing  States.  These  modes  are,  first,  in  doing  what  could  not  have  been  effected  without  them  ; 
second,  in  securing  to  the  producer  very  nearly  the  prices  of  the  Atlantic  markets,  which  is  greatly  in 
advance  of  what  could  have  been  had  on  his  farm ;  and,  third,  by  thus  enabling  the  producer  to  dispose 
of  his  products  at  the  best  prices  at  all  times,  and  to  increase  rapidly  both  the  settlement  and  the 
annual  production  of  the  interior  States.  A  moment’s  reference  to  the  statistics  of  internal  commerce 
will  illustrate  these  effects  so  that  we  can  see  the  vast  results  which  railroads  have  produced  on  the 
wealth  and  production  of  the  country. 

1.  If  we  examine  the  routes  and  tonnage  of  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the  central 
western  States,  we  shall  find  some  general  results  which  will  prove  the  utter  incapacity  of  all  other 
modes  of  conveyance  to  carry  on  that  trade  without  the  aid  of  l-ailroads.  Between  Lake  Erie  On  one 
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side  and  the  Potomac  on  the  other,  the  commerce  between  the  east  and  west  is  altogether  carried  on 
by  way  of  several  great  arteries,  which  are  these,  viz:  the  Erie  canal,  the  Oswego  canal,  the  Champlain 
canal,  the  Central  railroad,  the  Erie  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad.  There  are  no  other  great  channels  of  conveyance  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  in  fact 
no  other  routes  appear  practicable.  However  large  an  amount  of  product  or  merchandise  may  he  carried 
by  the  lakes,  it  must  be  shipped  to  or  from  Buffalo,  Oswego,  or  Ogdensburg.  However  multiplied 
may  be  the  routes  by  rail  or  canal,  by  which  products  may  arrive  at  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  or 
Parkersburg,  all  the  freights  carried  over  them  going  east  must  pass  over  these  great  routes.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  means  of  determining  accurately  the  relative  transportation  by  different  routes  and 
modes.  The  different  modes  are  all  reduced  to  two — canals  and  railroads.  The  proportion  of  tonnage 
on  these  several  lines  of  conveyance,  as  reported  in  1862,  was  as  follows: 


CANALS. 


Eric  canal. . 

Oswego  canal. . . 
Champlain  canal 


Tons. 

2,  500,  762 
852,  920 
650,  000 


Aggregate 


4,  003,  682 


But,  we  must  observe  that  the  Oswego  canal  joins  to  the  Erie  canal,  and  its  tonnage,  arriving  at 
or  leaving  Albany,  is  included  in  that  of  the  Erie  canal.  In  fact,  the  tonnage  of  the  canals,  which  is 
counted  at  Albany,  is  only  that  of  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain,  and  of  the  latter  but  a  small  portion 
goes  to  or  from  the  west.  We  have  at  the  utmost,  then,  the  carriage  on  canals  between  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  the  west  of  3,150,000  tons. 


Pennsylvania  railroad . . .  1,  792,  064 

Erie  railroad .  1,632,955 

New  York  Central  railroad .  1,  387,  433 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  (estimated) .  1,  200,  000 


Aggregate  tonnage  of  these  lines . . . .  6,  018,  452 


We  observe  that  in  1862  the  tonnage  of  the  six  great  arterial  lines  of  transportation  between  the 
east  and  west  amounted  to  over  nine  millions  of  tons,  of  which  only  one-third  were  carried  by  water. 
We  must  recollect  that  this  was  the  case  when  the  Erie  canal  of  New  York  had  been  enlarged  and 
refitted  with  the  express  purpose  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  west,  and  was  supplied  with 
five  thousand  canal-boats.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  railroads  not  only  carry  two-thirds  of  the 
freights  to  and  from  the  west  at  the  present  time,  but  that  such  is  the  rapid  increase  of  western  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  surplus  carried  to  Atlantic  or  foreign  markets,  that  the  time  is  near  when  all  that  can  be 
carried  by  water  will  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  transportation  by  wagons  is  no 
longer  possible  to  carry  the  surplus  products  of  the  interior  States  to  either  foreign  or  domestic  markets. 
In  fine,  in  the  absence  of  railways  the  cultivation  of  grain  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people 
must  cease,  or  the  surplus  perish  in  the  fields.  Such  was  exactly  the  state  of  things  in  the  west 
before  the  general  introduction  of  railroads.  The  great  grain-fields  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  have  been  mainly  cultivated  because  railroads  made  their  products  marketable 
and  profitable.  In  one  word,  railroads  did  what  could  not  have  been  done  without  them. 

2.  Railroads  secured  to  the  producer  very  nearly  the  prices  of  the  Atlantic  markets,  which  was 
greatly  in  advance  of  any  price  which  could  possibly  be  obtained  in  westera  markets.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  if  the  carriage  of  a  bushel  of  grain  from  Sandusky  to  New  York  was  reduced  from  forty 
cents  a  bushel  to  twenty  cents,  the  gain  of  twenty  cents  would  inure, in  part  at  least,  to  the  consumer; 
but  experience  shows  this  is  not  the  fact.  This  gain  of  twenty  cents  inures  to  the  producer.  In  proof 
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of  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  two  or  three  well-known  facts.  The  prices  of  flour  and  meat  at 
New  York  (estimating  them  at  the  gold  standard)  have  not  been  reduced  in  the  least,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  quantities  of  the  products  of  grain  imported  into  that  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices 
at  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  have  doubled,  and  in  some,  articles,  such  as  pork,  have  trebled.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  gain  caused  by  the  cheapness  of  transportation  has  gone  to  the  producer.  This  depends 
on  a  general  principle,  which  must  continue  to  operate  for  many  years.  The  older  a  country  is,  the 
more  civic  and  the  less  rural  it  becomes ;  that  is,  the  greater  will  bo  the  demand  for  food,  and  the  less 
the  production.  The  competition  of  the  consumer  for  food  is  greater  than  that  of  the  producer  for 
price.  Hence  it  is  that  Europe,  an  old  country,  filled  with  cities,  makes  a  continual  demand  on  this 
country  for  food.  Hence  it  is  that  New  England  and  New  York,  continually  filling  up  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  artisans,  and  cities,  must  be  supplied  with  increased  quantities  of  food  from  the  interior 
west ;  and  hence,  while  this  is  the  ease,  prices  cannot  fall  in  the  great  markets.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
cheapening  of  transportation  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  producer.  New  England  consumes 
more  than  a  million  barrels  of  western  flour.  The  transportation  is  cheapened  a  dollar  per  barrel . 
and  thus,  in  New  England  alone,  in  the  single  item  of  flour,  a  million  of  dollars,  net  profit,  is  put 
into  the  pockets  of  the  western  fanner  by  the  competition  of  railroads ;  for  a  large  portion  of  this 
flour  is  carried  over  the  Massachusetts  Western  railroad.  It  is  entirely  true  that  the  manufacturer  of 
New  England  shares,  on  his  side,  in  the  gain  of  cheap  transportation;  but  we  are  here  considering 
simply  the  influence  of  railroads  on  agriculture. 

In  the  western  markets  the  gain  to  the  farmer  is  palpable  in  the  enhanced  prices  of  every  article. 
At  Cincinnati,  in  1848  and  1849,  (which  was  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  railroad  enterprises,)  the 
average  price  of  hogs  was  $3  per  hundred.  In  1860  and  1861  it  was  double  that,  and  has  continued 
to  increase.  This  was  a  net  gain  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  alone  of  from  three  to  four  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  entire  west  it  was  a  profit  of  more  than  twenty  millions  on  this  single  animal ;  for,  if  there  were 
now  no  railroads,  this  product  could  not  be  carried  to  market  except  on  foot,  which  would  take  away 
half  the  value.  No  further  illustration  of  this  point  need  bo  made.  Take  the  market  prices  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  of  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  in  the  west,  at  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cheap  prices  of  the  west  have  gradually  approximated  to  the  high 
prices  of  the  east,  and  this  solely  in  consequence  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

3.  By  thus  giving  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  the  best  markets  and  the  highest  prices,  railroads  have 
increased  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  interior  States  beyond  anything  heretofore  known  in  the 
world.  We  have  already  shown  that  this  increased  production,  or  rather  its  surplus,  could  not  have 
been  carried  to  market  without  the  aid  of  railroads,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  carried 
off  by  that  means.  Let  us  now  reverse  this  operation,  and  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  railroads 
have  stimulated  and  increased  production.  The  northwestern  States  are  those  in  which  the  influence 
of  railroads  on  agriculture  is  most  obvious.  In  the  five  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  there  were  comparatively  few  miles  of  railroad  prior  to  1850;  but  from  1850  to  1860  the 
construction  of  roads  was  most  rapid.  In  1850  there  were  only  1,275  miles  of  railroad  in  those  States, 
but  in  1860  there  were  9,616  miles.  Let  us  now  examine  the  products  of  those  States  in  1850  and 
1860,  and  see  how  the  progress  of  railroads  has  sustained  and  stimulated  agricultural  production.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  principal  vegetable  and  animal  production  in  the  five  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  in  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860 ; 


In  3850.  In  1860.  Increase  per  cent. 

’Wheat . . . -  -  39,  348,  495  bushels.  79,  798, 163  bushels.  100 

Corn .  177,320,441  “  280,268,802  «  58 

Oats .  32,660,251  «  51,043,334  “  50 

Potatoes . 13,417,896  “  27,181,692  “  ,  100 

Cattle .  3,438,000  "  5,37.1*000  «  59 
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This  increase  is  decidedly  beyond  that  of  the  population;  showing  that  the  products  of  agriculture 
are,  in  those  States,  profitable.  The  aggregate  of  grain  products  hi  those  States  was : 

Ill  1650  . .  *255,  240,  444  bushels. 

In  I860 .  *422,369,719  « 

"What  part  railroads  have  bad  in  carrying  this  product  to  market  we  shall  see  byf  ascertaining  the 
surplus,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  transported.  The  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  estimates  (in  the  actual  carriage  of  railroads  and  canals) 
that  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  agricultural  products  of  Ohio  are  exported,  excepting,  of  course,  pas¬ 
turage,  fruits,  garden  products,  &c.  In  1859-60,  twelve  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported 
from  that  State,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  corn,  reduced  into  other  forms,  such  as  fat  cattle,  hogs,  pork, 
lard,  whiskey,  cheese,  &c.  Three-fifths  of  the  aggregate  grain  production  of  these  five  States  (1860)  will 
give  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  This  is  vastly  greater  than  the  whole  tonnage 
of  canals  and  railroads,  and  would,  therefore,  seem  incorrect.  This,  however,  is  not  so.  The  heaviest 
article  (corn)  is  reduced  to  a  fourth,  perhaps,  less  weight  by  being  changed  into  whiskey,  pork,  and 
cattle.  The  same  is  true  of  oats,  and  thus  the  ten  millions  of  tons  represented  by  the  canals  and  rail¬ 
roads  may  cover  all  the  surplus  which  finds  the  extreme  eastern  markets.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
surplus  products  of  these  States  is  consumed  in  way-markets.  We  see  now,  that,  since  railroads  carry 
two-thirds  of  this  immense  export,  they  represent  nearly  or  quite  the  same  proportion  of  the  capacity 
of  those  States  to  raise  any  surplus,  and  therefore  two-thirds  of  the  profit  made  upon  it.  If  we  now 
consider  the  question  of  the  profits  of  agriculture,  the  case  becomes  still  stronger.  The  actual  cash 
value  of  the  products  carried  to  market  from  these  five  States  (that  is,  the  surplus)  is  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one-half  this  sum  is  due  to  the  influence  of  railroads. 
There  are  some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject,  to  some  of  which  we  will  briefly  allude.  Take,  for 
example,  the  prices  of  both  products  and  lands  in  the  interior  States,  and  compare  them  at  different 
periods.  Forty  years  ago  (1824-25)  the  surplus  products  of  Ohio  had  already  accumulated  beyond 
the  means  of  transportation.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  wheat  was  sold  in  the  interior  counties, 
for  37  cents  per  bushel,  and  corn  at  10  cents.  After  the  New  York  canal  (Erie)  was  finished, 
in  1825,  and  the  Ohio  canals  several  years  later,  these  prices  were  raised  more  than  fifty  per 
cent. ;  but  when  two  or  three  of  the  main  railroad  lines  were  finished  in  1852-53,  the  rise  in  prices 
and  the  amount  carried  forward  to  the  eastern  markets  were  even  more  increased.  To  show,  in  some 
measure,  the  effect  of  the  improved  means  of  transportation  on  the  value  of  produce  in  the  interior,  we 
make  the  following  table  of  prices  at  Cincinnati  at  several  periods: 


In  18264  In  1835.  In  1853.  In  I860. 

Flour .  $3  00  per  barrel.  $6  00  $5  50  $ 5  GO 

Corn . 0  12  per  bushel.  0  32  0  37  0  48 

Hogs .  2  00  per  cwt.  3  12  4  00  6  20 

Lard . 0  05  per  pound.  0  08  0  08jjf  0  11 


We  find  that  in  1860  the  price  of  flour  was  nearly  double  that  of  1826 ;  the  price  of  corn  nearly 
four  times  as  much ;  the  price  of  hogs  three  times  as  much,  and  the  price  of  lard  double.  From  1835 
to  1860,  (when  the  railroads  were  completed,)  under  the  influence  of  railroad  competition  with  canals 
the  price  of  corn  advanced  50  per  cent.,  and  that  of  hogs  100  per  cent.  Perhaps  no  articles  can  be 
selected  which  furnish  a  more  complete  test  of  the  value  and  profits  of  farming  in  the  States  of  the 
northwest  than  that  of  these  staples,  com  and  hogs. 

But  there  is  another  respect  in  which  the  influence  of  railroads  is  almost  as  favorable  to  agricul¬ 
ture  as  that  of  cheapening  the  transportation  of  produce.  It  is  that  of  cheapening  the  transportation, 
and  therefore  reducing  the  prices  of  foreign  articles  and  eastern  manufactures  consumed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  interior.  We  need  not  addnce  tables  to  illustrate  this;  for  it  is  quite  obvious  and  well  known 

a  Includes  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,' and  buckwheat.  f  Edward  D.  Mansfield, 

f  The  prices  of  1820  are  from  “Drake  &  Mansfield’s  Cincinnati,  1826.” 
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that  this  has  been  the  effect,  though  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  reverse,  in  the  ease 
of  produce.  In  1839-40  sugar  was  just  the  same  price  as  in  1857  and  1858;  but  the  average 
price  of  coffee  from  1833  to  1838  was  three  cents  higher  than  it  was  from  1853  to  1860.  On  the 
whole,  the  prices  of  articles  carried  from  the  east  to  the  west  were  diminished,  while  those  from  the 
west  to  the  east  were  increased.  Again,  the  influence  of  railroads  on  the  value  of  farming  lands  is  too 
great  and  striking  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all  intelligent  persons.  Wo  have,  however,  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  specific  effect  of  certain  railroads ;  we  have,  for  example,  the  immediate 
effect  produced  on  the  lands  of  Illinois  by  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  That  company  received  from 
the  government  a  large  body  of  land  at  a  time  when  the  government  could  not  sell  it  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  ($1  25)  per  acre.  Since  then  the  company  has  constructed  its  road  and  sold  a  large  part  of 
those  lands  at  an  average  of  $11  per  acre,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  Illinois  is  fully  worth 
that.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  the  larger  part  of  this  advance  is  due  to  rail¬ 
roads.  The  following  table  shows  the  advance  (by  the  census  tables)  of  the  cash  value  of  farms  in 
the  five  States  mentioned  in  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860 : 


lHCiO. 

I860. 

*666,  664, 171 

Illinois. . . 

.  96, 133,  290 

432,  531,  072 

.  136,  386, 173 

344,  902,  776 

.  61,  872,  416 

163,279,  087 

Wisconsin . . . . 

.  28, '628, 663 

131, 117,  082 

Aggregate . 

.  671,  678,  076 

1,  738,  304,  188 

lucroaso  in  ton  (10)  years . 

*1.  066, 716, 113 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one-half  this  increase  has  been  caused  by  railroads,  for  we  expe¬ 
rience  already  the  impossibility  of  conveying  off  the  surplus  products  of  the  interior  with  our  railroads. 
Putting  the  increase  of  value  due  to  railroads  at  a  little  more  than  one-third,  wo  have  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  added  to  the  cash  value  of  farms  in  these  five  States  by  the  construction  of  railroads. 
This  fact  will  be  manifest  if  it  is  considered  that  the  best  lands  of  Illinois  were  worth  but  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre  prior  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  are  now  worth  twenty  dollars. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  If  the  effect  on  the  central  western  States  has  been  so 
great,  it  is  still  greater  in  the  new  States  which  lie  beyond  the  Mississippi.  They  are  still  further  from 
market,  and  will  be  enriched  in  a  greater  ratio  by  the  facilities  of  transportation.  Indeed,  railroads  are 
the  only  means  by  which  the  distant  parts  of  this  country  could  have  been  commercially  united,  and 
thus  the  railroad  has  become  a  mighty  means  of  Wealth,  Unity,  and  Stability. 

PRESERVATION  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

We  have  endeavored  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  proper  occasions,  to  impress  upon  our  generation  the 
importance  of  exercising  greater  care  in  the  preservation  of  forest  trees.  It  is  lamentable,  in  view  ol  present 
ruthlessness,  and  the  demands  of  posterity,  to  observe  the  utter  disregard  manifested  by  the  American 
people,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  extensive  groves,  but  the  indifference  which  they  exhibit  for 
valuable  trees,  the  destruction  of  which  is  not  necessary  to  good  cultivation,  and  the  existence  whereof 
would  not  only  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  their  property,  hut  contribute  vastly  to  health,  the  fertility 
of  their  farms,  and  the  comfort  of  their  live  stock.  We  have  seen  thousands  of  farms  rendered  less 
productive  and  of  much  less  intrinsic  value  by  the  destruction  of  timber,  especially  on  their  north  and 
west  boundaries,  where  they  protect  from  the  colds  of  winter,  and  others  made  unhealthy  by  removing 
the  barriers  which  nature  bad  placed  to  the  encroachments  of  miasm. 

We  remember,  upon  an  occasion  of  remonstrance  with  a  farmer  against  destroying  a  beautiful 
isolated  tree  in  a  large  field,  bis  foolish  reply  in  extenuation  of  his  labor,  that  it  supplied  a  resort  for 
the  blackbirds  which  destroyed  his  corn,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  that  its  use  by  the  birds  which 
22 
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protected  his  fields  through  a  long  series  of  years  from  insect  depredators,  much  more  than  compensated 
for  the  few  corn-hills  torn  up  by  the  enemy  of  the  grub-worm,  nor  dissuaded  by  the  representation 
of  its  benefits  in  supplying  shade  to  his  cattle.  His  plea  was,  that  if  we  had  experienced  like  labor 
with  himself  in  eradicating  the  original  forest,  we  would  not  manifest  such  fondness  for  trees.  Were 
the  half  of  that  farm  now  possessed  of  so  much  of  its  “original  forest”  as  might  have  been  preserved, 
without  any  restriction  of  its  uses  for  necessary  purposes,  it  would  be  worth  double  the  present  value 
of  his  entire  estate,  while  we  doubt  not  that  the  other  half  would  have  yielded  more  income  than  he 
has  derived  from  the  whole,  and  have  increased  in  value.  No  one  better  understood  the  importance 
,of  belts  of  timber  as  protection  against  the  inroads  of  fever,  than  the  judicious  and  philosophic  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  who  in  1798  assigns  one  cause  for  “the  unusually  sickly  character  of 
Philadelphia  after  the  year  1778”  to  the  “meadows  being  overflowed  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  aud 
the  cutting  down  by  the  British  army  of  the  trees  which  formerly  sheltered  the  city  from  the  exha¬ 
lations  of  the  ground.”* 

Dr.  Rush  refers  to  the  fact  of  residences  in  the  southern  country  becoming  untenable  from  like 
causes — the  cutting  down  of  groves  near  dwellings.  Through  ignorance  and  want  of  taste,  labor  and 
■  expense  are  thus  misappropriated,  producing  injurious  consequences,  not  only  to  the  present  but  to 
future  generations.  Every  well-managed  farm  should  support  sufficient  timber  to  admit  of  an  abundant 
present  supply  for  all  necessary  purposes  of  fuel,  fencing  and  building,  without  reducing  the  quantity 
necessary  for  like  uses  by  posterity,  and  by  the  exercise  of  discretion  the  amount  of  land  appropriated 
to  this  end  will  be  found  less  than  is  generally  supposed,  although,  judging  from  the  too-gencral  practice, 
it  would  appear  as  if  we  presumed  that  posterity  would  have  but  little  use  for  timber.  Apart  from  the 
increasing  value  of  timber  in  every  section  of  our  country,  our  farmers  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that 
they  are  destroying  that  which  in  a  little  time  would  prove  the  most  attractive  feature  of  their  estates. 
Groves  restrain  the  sweeping  winds  in  winter  from  divesting  the  surface  of  that  soft  and  protecting 
covering  and  important  fertilizer,  the  snow,  the  gradual  melting  of  which  in  spring  converts  the  stones 
into  food  for  plants,  while  in  the  summer  they  supply  an  invisible  but  important  moisture  to  the  crops, 
and  in  the  heated  day  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  the  dews  of  night,  and  supply  agree¬ 
able  places  of  recreation  for  developing  the  intellects  and  bodies  of  our  children,  ever  associating  with 
their  minds  through  life,  recollections  of  pleasures  the  happiest  of  their  existence,  which  made  home  a 
place  of  joyous  contentment.  And  who  that  has  experienced  the  pleasure,  would  exchange  it  for  that 
derivable  from  other  examples  of  practical  operations,  the  gratification  yielded  by  mature,  beautiful 
forest  trees  which  he  preserved,  protected,  and  pruned  when  they  were  but  unseemly  shrubs,  especially 
when  his  children  and  their  children  derive  from  them  their  happiest  annual  enjoyments  1  He  whose 
farm  is  destitute  of  groves  should  procure  or  plant  them  at  once,  being  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
from  the  seed,  with  good  attention,  he  may  have  nut-bearing  chestnut  trees  in  eight  years  ;  and  while 
your  houses  and  barns  are  failing,  these  will  be  improving.  Bat  in  addition  to  the  luxury,  ornament, 
and  value  of  groves,  wherever  they  are  cherished  with  proper  attention,  they  confer  a  dignity  upon 
their  possessor  and  ennoble  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  That  was  a  sage  injunction  of  the  dying  Scotch 
laird  to  his  son:  “Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree;  it  will  he 
growing,.  Jock,  when  y’re  sleeping;”  words  of  wisdom  “tauld”  him  by  his  father,  “  sae  forty  years, 
sin;"  but  which  he  regretfully  confessed  not  to  have  heeded, 

While  treating  of  this  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from  reference  to  that  bad  taste,  so  frequently 
exhibited,  of  introducing  exotics  for  ornament,  or  to  supply  shade,  to  the  neglect  of  the  beautiful  native 
forest  trees,  which  are  so  easy  to  be  obtained  by  all — not  that  we  have  any  objection  to  such,  under 
appropriate  circumstances,  but  to  adopt  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  attractive  and  useful  trees 
with  which  our  forests  abound,  betrays  a  want  of  taste  as  well  as  deficiency  in  judgment. 


Moilioal  Inquiries  anil  Observations:  Pliiliulolpliia,  1789,  p.  80. 
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BRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  WOOL  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Our  orange  and  lemon  crops  are  becoming  of  great  importance,  coming  into  market  or  ripening 
when  those  raised  in  the  tropics  are  exhausted.  The  trees  of  each  of  these  grow  as  large  as  they  do 
in  the  tropics;  the  fruit  is  as  good  and  as  sweet,  but  the  rind  thicker.  We  produce  the  sugar-cane  of 
Louisiana,  and  it  yields  profitably;  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  does  well,  but  neither  these  nor  the  cotton- 
plant  have  been  cultivated  on  sufficiently  large  a  scale  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  their 
real  merits  as  staple  products  in  this  region.  A  convention  of  stock-raisers,  composed  of  intelligent 
gentlemen,  met  in  San  Francisco  last  year.  They  inform  us,  from  their  best  source  of  information, 
that  we  have  now  in  the  State  three  millions  of  horned  cattle,  a  number  far  beyond  the  wants  of  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  there  being  no  market  open  to  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  this  branch  of  industry 
has  become  profitless  and  ruinous.  The  same  will  apply  to  horses.  We  have  vast  quantities  of  inferior 
stock  which  have  become  a  nuisance,  and  which  only  serve  to  destroy  pasture  that  might  be  profitably 
employed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Merino  sheep. 

The  capacity  of  this  State  for  maintaining  a  large  population  in  proportion  to  our  entire  superfine,  is 
not  as  great  as  our  number  of  square  miles  would  suggest.  There  is  but  a  comparative  small  proportion 
that  can  be  cultivated.  This  is  not  owing,  to  any  want  of  fertility,  but  to  the  absence  of  rains  in  the 
summer,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation  on  a  large  scale.  Our  commercial  position  cm  the  con¬ 
tinent,  our  vast  mineral  resources,  and  our  unsurpassed  climate  will  always  guarantee  to  California  a 
respectably  numerous,  but  we  need  never  hope  for  a  dense  population,  such  as  will  swarm  the  great 
northwest,  "where  every  rood  of  land  will  maintain  its  man.” 

Much  will  be  done  to  extend  the  present  area  of  cultivation  in  the  State  by  moans  of  artesian 
water,  damming  in  the  winter  to  prison  the  water  of  mountain  streams  for  summor  irrigation,  and  by 
improved  modes  of  deep  ploughing  and  subsoiling,  which  will  enable  the  field  to  absorb  and  retain 
the  winter  rains. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  the  aid  of  manures  is  seldom  resorted 
to.  In  size  and  yield  they  surpass  those  of  the  older  States,  but  some  contend  they  are  deficient  in  flavor. 
This,  I  think,  a  mistake,  and  may  he  partially  accounted  for  by  early  and  pleasing  impressions  of  home. 

Our  wool  clip  will  claim,  in  order  of  importance,  the  second  rank  as  a  product,  adding  largely  to 
the  material  wealth  of  the  State  and  nation  at  large,  giving  to  large  numbers  pleasing  and  profitable 
employment,  and  adding  much  to  our  carrying  trade.  Froni  a  few  thousand  coarse-wooled  and  inferior 
Mexican  sheep,  our  Hocks  will  now  number  three  millions  of  improved  stock,  yielding  this  year  a  clip 
approximating  to  12,000,000  pounds ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  present  decade,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  California  will  produce  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  product  of  this  staple  in  the  United. 
States  in  1860 — say  60,000,000  pounds.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  your  wise  and  patriotic  suggestions 
in  relation  to  the  protection  that  our  wool-growing  interests  should  have  and  receive  are  being  acted 
on  by  Congress.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  the  wine-growing  interest,  and  specific,  not  ad 
valorem,  duties  should  be  the  rule,  so  as  to  prevent  fraud  both  on  the  producer  and  the  government. 


*  Oommunicatocl  by  Ex-Groyornor  Downoy. 
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NUMBER  OF  SLAVEHOLDERS  IN  THE'  UNITED  STATES. 


The  last  table  in  the  volume  would  attach  more  properly  to  that  on  population;  but,  not  having 
been  included  there,  it  is  deemed  more  advisable  to  incorporate  it  here  than  to  omit  it. 

In  examining  this  table,  the  conclusion  must  not  be  arrived  at  that  the  exhibit  presents  the  number 
of  people  directly  interested  in  slaves.  A  great  majority  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  table  are 
heads  of  families,  or  agents  for  others  having  equal  interest  with  themselves.  It  would  probably  be  a 
safe  rule  to  consider  the  number  of  slaveholders  to  represent  the  number  of  families  directly  interested 
in  the  slave  population  in  1860. 


In  concluding  this  introduction,  we  cannot  but  allude  to  the  industry  and  capacity  of  Mr.  James 
S.  Wilson,  who  has  been  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  tables  following,  and  to  whom  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  that  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  prepared. 
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184, 704 
200, 531 
57,797 
23,920 
233,105 
21, 184 

3, 025 

2, 359 

G,  702 

1, 449 

10,  001 

7, 035 

H  Tufieuloomi . 

3,557 

3, 058 

7,  016 

3,  OOP 

18, 427 

10,000 

9  Walker . . 

108,  507 
107, 552 
007, 886 
72, 600 

1,  463 
685 

327 

2,367 

1,435 

2, 071 

4,200 

(.)  Washington . 

507 

2, 090 

409 

11,507 

1,790 

L  Wilcox . 

179, 143 

2, 308 

4,202 

5,  011 

1, 843 

13, 500 

8,220 

3  IVlimtou . 

12,329 

604 

76 

882 

480 

1,  500 

1, 330 

Total . 

6,385,724 

12,718,821 

170,824,622 

7,433,178 

127,063 

1  111,667 

266,567 

88,31® 

454,  M3 

378,150 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 
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LIVE 

STOCK. 

I'Koimm 

1 

! 

1 

13 

! 

1 

« 

£ 

js 

! 

1 

1 

I 

O 

•S 

1 

g 

a 

1 

! 

© 

1 

H 

i-fi 

E  :§ 

■g  O 

■ « z 
£  0 
u  [/ 

1 

a 

1  's' 

£ 

i w 

1 

£ 

Irish  potatoes,  bush¬ 
els  of* 

i 

f© 

l « 

I? 

1 

27,  -183 

$778, 900 

10, 105 

2, 795 

559, 521 

7,031 

a:i,  262 

1,052 

17,329 

12,289 

69, 608 

6, 872 

126, 930 

1 

sa 

HO 

fl,  HtfcJ 

390 

«  172 

7,244 

55, 583 

1,225,193 

«,  001 

1, 585 

909, 973 

35,727 

41,  H75 

son 

41,516 

11,42(1 

81,741 

4,705 

073,851. 

3 

43,  158 

008, 458 

15, 393 

715 

411,130 

7,  m:i 

335 

2,475 

6, 303 

IS,  262 

40, 3(iH 

4,854 

811,  870 

4 

15,811) 

305, 025 

35, 280 

305 

894,708 

7,  IR.1 

80 

21,990 

1,071 

7,454 

13, 565 

6,976 

39, 951 

5 

31, 1IC 

7*10, 735 

1, 104 

394 

476,301 

5,034 

4, 210 

315 

33, 469 

11,419 

26,  MSU 

579 

124, 391 

6 

30, 508 

812,700 

103,431 

052 

055,  m 

26,019 

400 

4,765 

11,873 

15,031 

16, 50B 

U,  311 

OH,  H50 

7 

40,  874 

1, 133,  :i7ii 

7B,S(U 

2,  MM 

793, 460 

44,855 

1,  065 

70 

SI,  569 

10,  HI!) 

25,  r.:w 

12,  022 

*  176, 771 

8 

83,  Giill 

739, 031 

01,037 

921 

004,817 

32,376 

320 

2:i,399 

30. 562 

17, 127 

20,  HO 

0,  605 

79, 823 

9 

29, 184 

078, 377 

■MS 

975 

415,885 

B,  759 

7,181 

70 

37,252 

6,950 

24, 878 

6, 167 

102,607 

10 

37, 900 

608, 620 

70 

711 

516,355 

2,045 

10, 103 

13,700 

36,  SS5 

19,31)0 

18,  B91 

5,  390 

151,223 

11 

83,853 

392, 032 

533 

70 

257, 888 

2, 508 

1,721 

990 

5, 294 

3,299 

33, 141 

892 

76, 357 

12 

21,990 

458, 980 

823 

085 

302, 610 

a,  508 

15,  5117 

3,280 

0,830 

10, 118 

14, 125 

2,223 

72, 070 

13 

35,810 

909,  *RU 

32, 079 

1, 105 

552, 928 

19,  lfill 

0,085 

1,838 

ia  noo 

11, 791 

60,06(1 

16,221 

150, 293 

14 

20, 527 

321, 302 

350 

889 

MB,  475 

1, 173 

10,840 

1,431 

2,  oai 

0,283 

7,7(11 

am 

55,  450 

15 

3i,  on 

5;k),  au 

1,278 

650 

341,239 

9,014 

30,201 

2,  son 

7,  KIC! 

i2,  m 

H,i);)B 

1, 839 

l(  HI,  32!) 

10 

55, 1*15 

«  1,710,129 

P,  880 

2, 617 

3,358,361 

10,496 

91, 073 

S,  027 

63,410 

19, 110 

38,753 

H,  561 

185,019 

17 

23, 773 

490,110 

49, 430 

809 

451,061 

BO,  HU! 

no 

an,  tuu 

1,496 

15, 717 

7, 99D 

1 1,  267 

49, 034 

18 

21,903 

501,713 

29,483 

293 

336, 558 

3,090 

222 

4,  151 

5, 462 

18, 61)4 

28,  (189 

S,  829 

64, 103 

19 

31,861 

B3H,  1H7 

21,763 

3, 774 

701,967 

in,  U71 

400 

0.801 

in,  mis 

21,896 

1H,  KK) 

14,  090 

52,07.1 

20 

49,701 

1, 740, 454 

22, 033 

2, 723 

3,311,535 

17,7*13 

1HO 

20 

57,  H56 

27,568 

60, 63  :i 

11,318 

194,469 

21 

33, 838 

021, 480 

1,790 

1,350 

421,616 

4,211 

9, 031 

87H 

13,034 

7, 082 

r.8, 030 

3,  224 

138,025 

22 

27, 103 

637, 307 

20, 458 

■  766 

1,050,710 

8,510 

10,207 

S,  713 

20, 323 

IS,  267 

H,  780 

47,085 

23 

23, 501 

552, 095 

51.032 

207 

596, 765 

a, 

0,  192 

4, 940 

IS,  691 

26, 405 

7,  163 

62, 995 

24 

23,919 

706,513 

17, 817 

4, 101 

059,666 

ia,;nn 

217 

13,431 

12,507 

16, ?Wl 

9, 515 

29, 967 

25 

21, 101 

845, 171 

38,751 

3, 328 

616,603  ; 

an,  son 

80 

3,393 

11,030 

17,33*1 

15, 3(52 

14, 026 

36,262 

26 

30,958 

716, 902 

20,317 

4, 023 

585, 785 

0,555 

S3 

4,372 

35.115 

13,311 

fi,  45B 

10, 133 

9(1, 454 

27 

50,391 

1,001,302 

9, 090 

1, 503 

1, 288, 782 

•15,  isa 

10, 743 

SB 

50,664 

16,327 

21,  7G7 

13,  453 

174,632 

28 

49,733 

1, 107, 085 

43, 613 

7, 740 

988,390 

44,587 

200 

6,711 

mt  119 

18,725 

33,  595 

91, 137 

%cm 

29 

53,457 

1,099,142 

4, 495 

1, 583 

1,384,616 

13,070 

31,080 

200 

63,428 

29,02!) 

23,  045 

a,  01a 

200,830 

30 

20,272 

493, 01)7 

25,221 

1,  390 

350, 018 

1,055 

2,070 

12, 000 

4, 283 

13,520  j 

27,  602 

4,  007 

53,  674  i 

31 

27, 035 

518,027 

20,429 

859 

402, 440 

0,780 

120 

3,775 

4,931 

10,  BID 

6,155  . 

0, 0*10 

43,281 

32 

44,775 

1,291,508 

23,728 

3,079 

972,723 

B7.BG1 

0,353 

no 

1  41,119 

5, 552 

82,  SOL 

1 1, 805 

211,  CIO 

33 

10, 441 

389, 430 

70,419 

9, 305 

58, 430 

30 

440 

8, 671 

15, 132 

10, 88  L 

34 

03,134 

1,7*18,873 

0,317 

1,202 

1, 596, 480 

35,  *170' 

3,031 

470 

38,  SO 

18, 448 

32,29(5  I 

LI,  839 

83,384 

35 

30, 001 

073,257 

277 

400 

490, 455 

818 

B,  111 

40 

18, 22(1 

fl,  190 

23, 226 

3,556 

118,017 

30 

25,028 

540,  no 

16,240 

1,422 

447, 851 

0,883 

1,440 

7, 143 

6, 326 

33, 695 

1*1,892 

0, 030 

3(5, 680 

37 

41,707 

1,305,873 

12, 540 

1, 012 

1, 074, 257 

10.B3H 

8, 380 

6115 

44, 603 

17, 124  | 

36,314  J 

4,456 

179, 145 

38 

48,289 

1,830,338 

36, 907 

1, 275 

681,229 

1,983 

29,  Ml  3 

10,591  ! 

41, 970 

4, 503 

16(5, 204 

an 

53, 150 

1, 133, 938 

3, 153 

90U 

823,759 

13, 190 

25, 150 

185 

24, 527 

P,  730 

79,493 

4, 1*13 

213,079 

|  40 

37, 586 

079, 765 

*  03,080 

759 

500, 133 

B4, 073 

3,  03  L 

18,391 

6, 427 

10, 671 

24, 034 

7, 183 

114,802 

41 

37,877 

904, 095 

18,911 

600 

770, 955 

22,087 

4,140 

1,275 

36, 728 

7,510 

CD,  361 

8,417 

207, 303 

43 

23,785 

442, 289 

37, 448 

1, 263 

378, 600 

ii.au 

300 

2, 574 

6, 463 

8,258 

35,142 

30,742 

56,913 

43 

22,837 

300, 020 

38,  000 

401 

371,527 

0,904 

G 

0,821 

4,189 

9,757 

7,020 

5,544 

43,  Q34 

4*1 

42,303 

1, 181, 340 

8, 802 

3,944 

990,490 

10,400 

1,460 

36, 584 

20,215 

42, 699 

30, 39H 

122,559 

45 

41,081 

983, 087 

59,031 

503 

635,220 

10,835 

402 

2,844 

17, 399 

14,889 

46,465 

4, 721  ► 

183, 144 

46 

38,832 

929, 590 

81,559 

2, 465 

735, 173 

Cl,  063 

62 

2,578 

18, 243 

32, 660 

27,068 

11,973 

89,1154 

47 

37,289 

1,710,130 

25,458 

3,019 

65!),  928 

24,480 

|  30, 809 

1,041 

96, 035 

39,076 

43,065 

32, 775 

150,271 

48 

17,325 

803, 831 

18,085 

095 

249,274 

1,051 

74 

6,  G3L 

2,706 

7, 889 

16,493 

2, 447 

38,415 

49 

15,31*1  : 

295, 576 

132, 745 

3, 440 

2, 020 

770 

42,033 

50 

40,320 

1,303,308 

3,278 

727 

1,011, 359 

9,  OBI 

71,331 

48, 749 

36,219 

1  20,  (188 

II,  37S 

20(5,106 

5L 

0,031 

111,790 

-  3,589 

. .  709 . 

88,808 

483 

GS7 

7,029 

352 

2, 836  I 

7, 954 

3, 385 

15,090 

:  m 

1, 718, 321 

43, 411, 711 

1,218,444 

72,  457 

33,226,282 

082,1.70 

403, 465 

232, 914 

|  089, 1155  | 

j  775,117 

j  MBJ,  030 

401,  810  . 

fi,  439,  DL7 
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PRODUCED. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

1 

l 

ft 

1 

jj* 

1 

n 

^  | 

6 

Wine,  gallons  of. 

it 

Sg 

IP? 

i1 

1 

I 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

1 

73 

1 

»cT  «• 

1 ' 

£  ° 

1 

c 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

1 

840 

1,114 

t) 

a 

4 

mill) . 

102 

c 

Mount . 

103 

GO 

3,835 

100 

102, 490 

30 

11 

3 

7 

6 

G 

7 

11 

04 

8 

0 

58 

10 

5 

11 

70 

10 

842 

18 

13 

3,  979 

18 

14 

11 

13 

12 

150 

1C 

100 

17 

3,31)8 

2,520 

18 

Do  Kalb . 

14 

1, 301 

30 

10 

29 

10 

20 

5 

8L 

100 

24 

240 

88 

83 

IBS 

A 

JuflterBfttt . . . . 

2, 015 

147,447 

1,037 

95 

Lawrence  ... . .. 

G8 

200 

3  044 

100 

85, 948 

2, 483 

8 

SC 

Lauderdale. . . 

o 

16,  725 

102, 881 

2, 379 

7 

84 

87 

Llmostono . 

14 

500 

400 

93, 603 

142 

3, 222 

88 

Lowndes . 

200  . 

24 

120, 520 

5,539 

8!) 

MiuIIkoh  - _ - 

2, 102 

1, 808 

170  114 

5,  G41 

88 

30 

Marengo . 

105 

130 

2,427 

162,  827 

2,491 

5V 

13 

01 

Marion . . 

30 

1, 190 

168,  302  , 

1, 028 

32 

MurshaU . .. 

707 

30 

99,  032 

113 

288 

55 

4 

8 

30 

Macon . 

148 

140 

805 

393 

155,  232 

2,  012 

20 

1 

31 

Mobile . 

20 

11, 755 

5(30 

89, 255 

12,  0G4 

388 

1,  036 

35 

Montgomery . . 

1, 13*1 

173 

3, 999 

319 

.  1G, 464 

1G3, 798  ! 

400 

469 

1 

30 

,  Monroe . . 

GO 

143 

51,  472 

50 

16 

20 

10 

37 

Morgan . 

9, 753 

2, 312 

231 

2,152 

100, 199 

110 

1, 001 

1 

2 

12 

38 

Perry . 

824 

11 

57G 

529 

148,  932 

48 

10 

30 

Pickens  . . 

15 

15 

100 

343 

157,  503 

1,405 

40 

PUco . 

13 

ii  4sa 

10 

35  i 

130,  026 

4.1 

Randolph . . . 

255 

147  | 

10,258 

7J 

2,457 

222, 375 

315 

1 

15 

48 

Russell..'.,.. . 

118  ! 

G,  600  ! 

9G3 

4,880 

138,  915 

7, 545 

807 

43 

Shelby . . . 

71  | 

35  1 

9  787  1 

42 

330  1 

116, 947 

1, 962 

44 

St.  Clnlr . 

4  219 

144, 132 

a 

45 

Sumter..... . 

355  : 

o 

725 

1, 124 

150 

115,  431 

240 

130 

75 

40 

Tallapoosa . 

31 

109* 

29 

132, 175 

2, 723 

47 

Talladega . 

1 

3,383 

20 

187,  921 

33 

2 

48 

Tiiecnlooga . . 

104 

52 

26, 344 

1,341 

480 

284,  758 

453 

4  818 

o 

49 

miltor . 

30 

5 

374 

46,  515 

170 

1 

50 

Washington . . 

2,  311 

23,  555 

5L 

Wilcox . 

3,Q2G 

12  577 

714 

75 

109, 302 

100 

1, 439 

40 

5 

52 

Winston . . . 

20 

Q 

2,  568 

698 

16,  511 

50 

6 

1 

Total . 

15,135 

1, 347 

223, 31.2 

18,  267 

163,  002 

0, 028, 478 

15,923 

03, 8U 

244 

630 

507 
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COUNTIES. 

ACHES  OP  LAND. 

, 

Cask  value  of  farms. 

| 

' 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  In  farms. 

| 

j 

! 

; 

j| 

f  j 

1  " 
ft 

Horses. 

1 

1 

rd 

s 

1 

8 

s 

* 

1 

Arkansas . 

45, 403 

288,  707 

$1,  498, 395 

$175,  999 

1,  58fi 

1,  079 

4, 701 

1, 061 

11,059 

1,810 

a 

Aulkloy . . 

44, 225 

200, 953 

2,  532,  356 

126,  402 

1,411 

1,  012 

3, 1)36 

1,  420 

0, 255 

2,1113 

a 

Ilontcm . 

41,181! 

150,  Ollt 

1,  411,920 

70,  514 

3, 205 

3,  301 

1,  718 

4, 883 

10,410 

4 

Ilniilley . 

4(1, 00(1 

208, 115 

2,  084, 198 

100,  60S 

1,460 

679 

3, 391 

1,594 

0, 164 

4,343 

6 

Calhoun . 

10, 041 

52, 893 

400, 136 

30,  017 

508 

870 

1, 356 

560 

2,081 

1,481 

o 

Carroll . 

•30,743 

00, 024 

830, 970 

62, 773 

3,746 

570 

3, 867 

2,  937 

5, 050 

7,491 

B 

37, 504 

101.270. 

1, 254, 007 

2,  114 

72(1 

3, 349 

1,434 

tl,  564 

3, 992 

’  •**» 

21,147 

1531.016 

1 , 240 

0, 349 

4 , 227 

n 

Crawford . 

21,508 

411,  253 

615, 073 

50,  063 

s,  no 

G37 

2,  (M2 

782 

3, 208 

S,  702 

8,  870 

1, 010 

M 

miins . 

50,78(5 

:u,  ion 

1,  530,  234 

73,  590 

1,158 

811 

2, 434 

1,  011 

3,  .1118 

3,781 

m 

diw  . 

44, 838 

321),  8118 

1,003,183 

07,  084 

3  <700 

8, 401 

3, 102 

1,  377 

(1,031 

11,1)83 

17 

Fmnklln . 

US,  031) 

89,  OHO 

1,  030,  883 

43,  888 

2, 492 

660 

3, 037 

1,318 

0, 534 

3,808 

18 

Fulton . . 

15, 0l!3 

91,023 

400, 340 

25, 288 

1, 205 

241 

1, 500 

965 

3, 188 

2,818 

io 

Grodno . 

14, 008 

00, 815 

575, 574 

43,  GOO 

1, 504 

268 

8,407 

1, 335 

4, 923 

3,023 

81 

Ilot  Spring . 

85,  400 

131),  HOI 

797,  335 

04, 013 

40, 033 

13,  428 

12, 808 

8, 498 

11,383 

3, 0118 

88 

Imlopomlonco . 

51,780 

183,04(1 

1,  005,  Dal 

107,  207 

3, 540 

GOO 

4,840 

2,117 

10,581 

7,883 

83 

turn'd. . . 

88,  045 

148,  032 

750, 076 

33, 400 

2, 009 

377 

3, 1)32 

1, 0()9 

■1,327 

1, 088 

21 

JtifforBon . 

03, 387 

SU0,  833 

0,  933, 590 

276, 942 

2, 090 

2,117 

3,53!) 

1,687 

5, 1181 

8,1)70 

25 

Julmaou . 

38,  501) 

118,  875 

947, 475 

155,483 

2, 420 

503 

3,019 

1,708 

0,8111 

4, 845 

25 

.Tuckaou . . 

40,  507 

108,  028 

3,  053,  SIJl 

»3, 710 

8,077 

913 

4, 418 

1,311 

8, 077 

3,097 

27 

Lnfliyutlo . 

47, 0i 

137,  905 

3,  350,  383 

70, 945 

3,094 

1,447 

3,054 

1, 370 

5,921 

1,773 

8H 

Lawrimua . 

41, 705 

177, 100 

1,  080, 470 

72, 614 

3, 050 

413 

4, 178 

1, 990 

9, 206 

7,  884 

20 

Madison . . 

34,  558 

63, 187 

757, 783 

59, 917 

3, 109 

G73 

2, 828 

1,774 

4,215 

7, 10Q 

no 

Marion . . . . 

ID,  4 .'Hi 

55,  205 

483,  930 

33, 379 

1,953 

264 

8, 302 

1, 452 

4, 002 

4,  304 

3L 

Mlaalwlppl . 

17,534 

105,  0*03 

1,741,301 

22, 829 

810 

501 

2, 319 

034 

5, 081 

731 

32 

Mnnroo . 

25, 284 

91,343 

1, 458, 213 

51,438 

1,088 

683 

1,819 

837 

3, 873 

91)7 

33 

Montgomery . 

15, 703 

18,019 

294,250 

30,  635 

1,0C7 

163 

1,855 

932 

3, 508 

2, 103 

31 

Now  ton . . . 

11,507 

HI,  351 

190,  491 

17, 202 

1,805 

120 

1, 079 

895 

1,725 

1, 844 

35 

Guncliltn . .. . 

74,000 

200,631 

1,088,837 

102, 852 

1,637 

1,175 

3, 040 

1, 353 

5, 784 

5, 471 

30 

Perry . 

8,  735 

43,974 

422,441 

24,518 

847 

141 

1,324 

515 

2,874 

1,028 

37  ! 

Phillips . 

8.1,  737 

276,371 

8,037,383 

169, 685 

2, 120 

2, 897 

4, 586 

1, 708 

0,530 

2, 875 

38 

Pilio . 

34,289 

03,  fill  j 

431),  438 

35, 032 

1, 005 

137 

1, 485 

012 

2,  on 

2,  475 

3D 

Poinsett . 

35,478 

75, 633 

012,817 

40,  270 

724 

410 

1, 334 

626 

2, 801 

029 

10 

pollc . 

311,807 

11),  342 

907, 380 

28,  554 

1,  089 

180 

1, 532 

744 

2, 929 

2,003 

41 

Pope . . 

35, 577 

80,279 

1, 033, 383 

67, 08(5 

2,  559 

577 

3, 545 

1, 5U 

4,744 

n,  177 

12 

Frnlrta . . . . . 

35, 704 

inn,  183 

2,031,830 

03, 992 

1, 561 

745 

2, 788 

1,255 

0,755 

2,  375 

13 

Pulaski . 

35, 02(1 

1  148, 5:20 

3, 381, 802 

103, 600 

2, 099 

918 

3, 832 

1, 308 

8,852 

S,  755 

14 

lltnulolph. . . . 

22,  517 

13(1,  927 

711,  021 

24, 187 

2, 180 

211 

2,702 

1, 414 

0, 537 

3,878 

45 

Saline  . . . 

28,  02!) 

1 23,  358 

600, 200 

54, 153 

1,452 

475 

2, 596 

1, 130 

4, 075 

2,075 

40 

St.  Francis . 

38,  730 

193,000 

2, 408,  018 

82, 091 

2, 258 

3, 093 

3,  657 

1, 423 

7,117 

9,  383 

47 

Scott . . . 

18,  871 

520  782 

2  157 

48 

Si'iirry . 

18, 705 

20,  550 

318, lilt# 

26,  610 

1, 353 

214 

1, 079 

1, 249 

3, 257 

4, 300 

40 

Sebastian . . . 

25,  707 

] 

20, 407 

050, 008 

40,  509 

2,022 

433 

3, 537 

1, 308 

4,457 

3,  111 

50 

Sorter . 

40,  910 

30,  511 

2,284,892 

107,022 

2,390 

1, 128 

5,213 

1,  048 

10, 182 

4,  037 

51 

Union . 

101, 424 

306, 537 

8, 089,  994 

136,  710 

1, 707 

1,790 

3,844 

3,004 

0,  C91 

7,  698 

52 

Vim  1  hi  mi . 

15, 750 

84,711 

500, 147 

31,  006 

3,622 

222 

2,320 

1, 451 

4, 075 

2, 901 

53 

’Wnsliiuptiui . 

50,  370 

74,803 

2, 0:10,  927 

123,  783 

5,  084 

1,329 

4,395 

1,655 

7,515 

11,115 

54 

Will  to . 

30,003 

134, 117 

1,103,912 

30,  814 

1,734 

057 

I  2, 994 

1, 103 

0, 506 

3, 281 

55 

Yell . 

27,  427 

131,097 

1, 201, 951 

in,  692 

2, 195 

501 

j  3,230 

1 , 456 

4,829 

3,  040 

Total.. . | 

1,963,313  . 

7,  590, 393 

01,849,773 

4, 175,  326 

140, 108 

57,  358 

171,003 

78, 707 

318, 089 

203>75.1 
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AG  11 1  CULTURE. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

PRODUCED. 

l 

| 

! 

3 

£ 

& 

Indian  com,  bushels 
of. 

1 

s 

1 

o 

Rice,  ponnd3  of. 

E 

8 

1 

H 

|  ^ 

%  § 

5 

1 

| 

£ 

a 

iA 

s 

I4 

g 

f  «H* 

%'S 

1 

io,  en*i 

$032, 000 

1,353 

107 

304, 039 

1,830 

515 

20,178 

3,028 

16, 489 

11,084 

44, 9 19 

1 

is,  000 

■Mil.  211 

2, 174 

n:i 

8P3, 03!) 

a,  380 

50 

0,435 

4,529 

21,544 

8,213 

07,893 

2 

22,  Ml 

401, 380 

70, 701 

0,350 

420, 195 

35. 149 

37,725 

17, 1 19 

140 

10,858 

10,437 

3 

20, 17,1 

305,  30H 

10,825 

08!) 

301, 172 

3,  can 

825 

2,208 

7, 921 

9,118 

37, 707 

7,029 

77,400 

4 

io,:u.i 

103,  512 

1,810 

41 

139,475 

1.0H3 

70 

3, 673 

4,391 

993 

1,552 

23,  312 

5 

27,  *100 

HUH,  1(12 

52,770 

19, 900 

531.009 

39,(530  f . 

27, 750 

7 

18, 010 

92 

12, 009 

1-1,635 

6 

572, 010 

50 

329.911 

20,  OSO 

4<ii,  420 

P,  105 

819 

you.  7117  j  a, 'in 

300 

2,270 

7, 293 

9, 301 

0, 811 

47, 983 

8 

31,000 

013, 518 

20, 182 

1,911 

.  .1.711,  HIM;  11,663 

555 

1,005 

13, 911 

10,902 

42,324 

7,020 

1.1(5, 771 

9 

22,  GOO 

330,  8-18 

11,013 

800 

205,  mi 

3,858 

34,917 

3,181 

8,725 

5,044 

8, 039 

10, 912 

10 

12,015 

207,  220 

22, 458 

481 

238,380 

12, 000 

2,010 

198 

5,473 

290 

7, 21*1 

32, 908 

U 

333,  M3 

211,700 

150 

7,  *107 

ins,  ooo 

3, 700 

89 

81,375 

1,033 

1,343 

318 

1,911 

700 

2,239 

7,  am 

13 

21,-151 

318,  Ml 

10,817 

1,311 

287, 091 

1,030 

335 

9, 229 

5,1185 

B,  005 

2,997 

59,  997 

14 

18, 081 

447, 800 

11,470 

1.SS1I 

317,387 

2,052 

1,050 

7,740 

0,0111 

5,570 

21,81-1 

7, 403 

75, 233 

10 

402, 743 

1,319 

401,995 

M.252 

11,31". 

201,431 

10, 810 

484 

231,268 

4, 408 

41,750 

3 

0,343 

2, 931 

6, 003 

7, 40-1 

18 

20, 821 

an,  oof* 

18, 033 

94 

287,090 

917 

250 

344,707 

275 

5,731 

1,320 

7,519 

19, 000 

19 

33,  (Mil 

775, 743 

10, 933 

1,050 

Will,  OKI 

19,058 

47 

1,019 

10,  518 

15,17-1 

26, 400 

9, 231 

01, 199 

20 

29, 3-10 

313, 248 

17,088 

090 

272,385 

5,557 

100 

1-1,515 

1, 793 

6, 137 

13,  499 

5,888 

83, 273 

21. 

31,010 

020,  308 

52, 050 

1,259 

HIM,  17I) 

22,909 

85,000 

2,120 

19,030 

G,  190 

16, 978 

29,  300 

22 

17,  *125 

330, 000 

29,408 

MIS 

305, 072 

12,975 

100,771 

181 

10,239 

1,768 

7, 031 

13, 435 

23 

21,  057 

G58, 332 

3,301 

157 

499,705 

1,585 

2,080 

2, 027 

2R,  m 

9,130 

13,  857 

14, 115 

53, 319 

24 

28, 523 

■111,  «>« 

23, 808 

3,079 

387,293 

21, 358 

10 

30, 300 

1, 500 

10,318 

3,  511 

11,535 

18, 3(12 

25 

23,  C21 

475,  207 

i.iiii 

211 

332, 105 

820 

8 

10,483 

613 

529 

2, 677 

4,  999 

20 

20,  158 

401,  447 

3, 059 

108 

Hill,  430 

712 

73 

250 

37,653 

2,415 

2, 055 

2,  031 

32, 001 

27 

31, 718 

571, 328 

30, 01 1 

257 

480,200 

0,431 

27,500 

770 

17,808 

51 

4, 340 

13,  935 

28 

21,831 

408, 271 

33,038 

4,499 

439, 063 

15,420 

15 

39,870 

1 

14,338 

1, 970 

13,041 

8, 265 

29 

10, 782 

SOI,  258 

30, 5(10 

3, 065 

203,158 

13,825 

35,907 

21,063 

8,787 

3, 834 

7,730 

3, 900 

30 

38, 203 

205,  305 

105 

120 

289, 450 

500 

1, 244 

870 

1,175 

6,404 

0,580 

31 

30, 353 

302, 40(1 

1  440 

1,245 

7, 137  . 

1,038 

10, 120 

5,828 

22,  315 

32 

10, 580 

202, 400 

9, 103 

205 

179, 042 

5,138 

8,570 

303 

4,977 

1,  652 

4,856  ■ 

12, 915 

33 

0, 801 

17L,  730 

8  710 

1,401 

C,  050 

17,453 

G 

4,958 

235 

3,393 

3,  SSL 

34 

25, 000 

453, 000 

7, 1017 

6(13 

418,880 

3,815 

205 

10 

10,270 

4,401  ! 

10, 29D 

2,031  ' 

35, 897 

35 

10, 258 

145  484 

3  704 

85 

1,080 

1,272 

2, 138  1 

5, 192 

4, 007 

10,515 

3G 

Sfl,  870 

780,  (182 

13, 578 

1, 265 

578,137 

2,ro 

1, 081 

2fi,  993 

4,083 

23, 457 

11,07  0 

40,  593 

37 

31,031. 

J  03,480 

3, 710 

102 

145,800 

1,744 

40 

5,031 

933 

6,107 

313 

2,993 

12, 157 

38 

13, 501 

212,  315 

8,310 

50 

114,480 

150 

4, 583 

2, 577 

1,012 

4, 145 

4,280 

15,  998 

39 

10, 125 

180, 152 

7, 104 

230 

150,510 

2,011 

170 

12, 558 

90 

4,399 

3, 527 

0, 538 

15,  094 

40 

25, 3S1 

433, 008 

21, 392 

857 

301, 100 

8,445 

0 

17,400 

3, 723 

32,305 

3, 824 

11,357 

20, 035 

41 

20, 087 

334,  407 

8,828 

715 

272, 405 

7,504 

450 

4,341 

C,495 

4,389 

12, 300 

8,929 

35, 288 

42 

25, 008 

432  798 

409 

3,001 

11,157 

7,294  ! 

3, 528 

15,337 

32,  485 

43 

21, 002 

300, 023 

14,513 

147 

302,710 

2,514 

45,030 

007 

7,440 

874 

3,239 

4, 000 

44 

10,805 

315, 215 

18, 903 

410 

301,309 

2,730 

0,288 

2,503 

4,847  | 

3, 131  ! 

3,908 

40, 982 

45 

20,020 

570, 183 

11, 803 

515 

359,  G97 

2,508 

10 

10,470 

9,275 

4,535 

15, 301 

11,264 

30, 757 

46 

23, 282 

283, 432 

ri  4fi7 

1, 100 

240, 810 

8,213 

2,510 

400  I 

5,000 

GG9 

3, 619 

13,  037 

47 

3*1,000 

230,  008 

10, 990 

1,787 

294, 115 

8,461) 

218 

4f  100 

9 

8,590  i 

.  192 

0, 063 

7, 550 

48 

20,  550 

330,  008 

27,  BOO 

989 

218,538 

8,132 

8, 575 

136 

4,906 

320 

7,377 

13, 800 

49 

31,  oin 

518,433 

19,918 

1,039 

430,91)0 

11,518 

7,708 

10, 897 

10,500 

7,  567 

7, 233 

50,  212 

50 

31,  GG3 

*  008,  205 

5,354 

8, 033 

452,553 

9,830 

12 

50 

17,261 

17,031 

40,  (125 

8,503 

106,  011 

51 

1*1,  G53 

°74  on 

8  331 

771 

274, 094 

4,747 

5,170 

220 

5,760 

2,783 

6,053 

6, 3G7 

52 

33, 550 

747,  078 

122, 644 

0,434 

003,510 

85, 148 

150 

43,123 

15 

23,295 

533 

18, 030 

12, 635 

53 

21,  403 

345,  028 

21,114 

333 

300,102 

10,837 

303 

1.0,333 

4, 071 

5, 050 

16,743 

Mm, 

24, 044 

31,415 

375, 832 

12, 935 

ICG 

285,730 

11,021 

11,146 

3,768 

7,301 

5,016 

8,076 

21, 384 

1, 171,  630 

22, 090,  977 

957, 001 

78, 093 

17,823, 588 , 

475,268 

10,831 

989, 980 

307, 393 

410,380 

440, 473 

418, 010 

1,606,  640 

_ 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


AGRICULTUUE. 


ACRES  OF  I.AND. 

a 

I  ' 

.E 

.0 

1 

'i 

1 

Pi 

a 

82, 1G9 

158, 746 

35,  556 

51,273 

58,  G51 

116,401 

30,213 

53, 448 

80, 704 

84, 960 

84, 120 

121,716 

9,070 

10,159 

80,233 

10,250 

3,770 

19,431 

5,324 

23, 705 

2, 849 

280 

20,  COO 

1,012,370 

4  8, 145 

24,  GOG 

48,294 

102,136 

02, 720 

5, 445 

20, 290 

42,  GOO 

89, 091 

087, 036 

101,  (183 

94, 701 

8,144 

52, 404 

26,700 

63,523 

58,  335 

8,795 

218, 30G 

113, 794 

3, 090 

1,179,476 

8,219 

128,874 

62,  333 

104, 215 

83, 423 

47,  595 

4,143 

499,863 

7, 181 

204, 178 

2,110 

3, 713 

310,447 

44, 107 

125,833 

24,964 

53,079 

418 

7, 018 

57,870 

21,461 

162,220 

71,528 

108,768 

80,453 

37,952 

104  C09 

36,023 

46,887 

G3, 496 

4,870 

16,021 

20,313 

85,288 

17, 265 

40,107 

144, 903 

181,375 

4.%  058 

74,355 

2,  468,  034 

6, 262, 000 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses. 

4 

1 

1 

■4 

cd 

i 

1 

1 

Other  cattle. 

A 

Si 

03 

8,252 

503 

15, 901 

061 

34, 750 

54,363 

8,248 

383 

5, 393 

1,081 

7, 359 

14, G13 

3,115 

470 

5,411 

744 

22,  908 

1G,  Gil 

8,108 

374 

3, 633 

.444 

0, 133 

8,247 

3, 5G2 

19G 

4,400 

250 

44,  724 

21,880 

0,  (HO 

501 

10,083 

943 

21, 321 

25,402 

300 

272 

901 

282 

013 

'  785 

2,059 

G31 

,  4,400 

1,071 

17, 286 

8,057 

1,733 

125 

8, 714 

1, 143 

10, 444 

3(1,885 

508 

49 

1,033 

332 

2,583 

14 

144 

395 

090 

44 

1, 527 

14,035 

091 

3, 397 

733 

71, 078 

04, 639 

1,123 

202 

1,804 

310 

7, 555 

7,813 

3,001 

70 

7,767 

966 

18,  921 

0, 979 

6,272 

178 

8,310 

1, 188 

28, 916 

9,382 

1,671 

141 

902 

175 

27, 030 

14, 181 

7,263 

351 

3,047 

445 

00, 204 

190, 656 

6,081 

318 

5,917 

1,149 

23,  031 

24, 827 

702 

172 

1,200 

284 

2,008 

3,147 

1,929 

178 

2,121 

268 

9, 880 

23, 280 

521 

501 

1,724 

705 

7, 446 

1, 230 

5,925 

575 

11,592 

OH 

31, 014 

25, 224 

8,708 

155 

2,800 

407 

87,783 

65,550 

1,105 

79 

743 

120 

1, 362 

5, 232 

7, 504 

257 

7,30.0 

432 

35, 216 

18,607 

1,437 

45 

2,055 

320 

7, 447 

10,407 

5,157 

COO 

1,790 

550 

15,452 

13, 768 

3  470 

8 

1,182 

1,009 

1, 229 

3  6, 789 

716 

7,090 

017 

30,460 

15,821 

L  4,720 

73 

896 

275 

76, 176 

92,950, 

1  8,322 

272 

4,939 

730 

11, 021 

3,546 

5  1,05-1 

78 

1,728 

049 

7,580 

2,034 

3  27 

41 

104 

53 

125 

65 

3  4, 075 

696 

0,206 

1,014 

21,413 

2,403 

9  7,501 

194 

5,116 

483 

34,707 

92,083 

7  10,368 

448 

10,037 

1,698 

31, 385 

35,589 

1  2,723 

118 

9,488 

303 

18, 562 

11, 280 

6  3,707 

410 

3,731 

084 

21, 942 

28, 989 

3  2,003 

336 

4,435 

455 

16,289 

21,475 

I  257 

513 

770 

208 

2,158 

260 

3  3,924 

321 

4,980 

1,014 

30, 370 

16, 521 

3  1,039 

322 

1,759 

576 

2,721 

2, 124 

3  5,017 

378 

9,005 

545 

17, 040 

40, 25  L 

)  2,035 

322 

3,440 

714 

8,430 

24,013. 

3  100,010 

3,081 

905,407 

26, 004 

948,731 

1,088,002 

Alameda . 

Alutulor . 

Butto  . . 

Calaveras . 

Colusl . 

Contra  Conta . 

DelNovto . 

El  Dorado, . 

Fresno . 

Humboldt . 

Klamath . 

IjOB  Angelos . . 

Mariposa . . 

Marin . 

Mendocino . 

Merced . 

Monterey . 

Napa . 

Kovada . 

Placer  . 

Plumas . 

Sacramento . 

Smita Barbara  ... 
Sun  Bernardino, . . 

Santo  Clnra . 

Santa  Cruz . 

San  Diego . 

San  Francisco - 

Still  Jimguln . 

Sou  Luis  Obispo.. 

Snn  Mateo . 

Slinsta . 

Sierra., . 

Siskiyou ......... 

Solano . . . . . 

Sonoma . 

Stanislaus . . 

Suttor . . 

Tehama . 

Trinity . 

Tulare . 

Tuolumuo . 

Yolo . 

Yuba  . . 


Total.. 


*•1,2-17,430 
989,013 
1,137,980 
491,005 
878, 210 
1, 888,059 
230,500 
943,120 
118,140 

324,970 

104.800 
1, 821, 375 

176, 060 
758,339 
523,195 
326,830 

1,153,970 
2,050,095 
304,250 
505, 1G5 
481,000 
3,470,000 
957, 060 
280, 137 
2,962,410 
887,223 

209.800 
519,900 

2,327,097 
582,700 
1,907,097 
396,455 

94,800 
875,730 
8,529,460 
8,989,110 
456, 400 
1,85G,510 
946, 343 
818,760 
373,835 
475,260 
2,209,273 
1,786,950 


48,726,804 


$173,251 
51,907 
53, 775 
35, 197 
36,480 
114,529 

26,970 
1,055 
5,940 
19, 7G0 
4,150 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


<3* 


? 

M 

H 

g 

3 


■  7,  fiai  #i,  fun,  mo 

11,427  788,351 


25, 500  1, 007, 100 

7,854  541,004' 


22, 937 
1C,  148 
2, 283 
10, 702 
'  5,802 


1,340,795 


110,180 
731, 104 
203, 430 


4,200 
1,^90 
1, 494 
3, 373 


141),  1)31) 
117, 305 
1,451,080 
200, 345 


3, 477 


754, 748 


21, 050  1, 103, 882 


5, 210 


042,  m 


3, 840 


4, 408 


841 
19, 394 
153 
531 
7, 070 


573 
10, 024 
1,002 
0,870 
14,924 
304 
0,280 
18, 453 
35, 140 
5, 039 


1, 073, 309 
1)57, 025 
280, 880 
513, 157 
407, 400 


1, 402, 435 
141,001 
1, 325,  G35 
308, 007 
412,300 
142, 205 
1,445,212 
1, 120, 810 
701, 051 
333, 210 
21,585 
1, 110, 317 
1,501, 808 
1,591,048 
728, 581 


19,240 
15, 931 
1, 936 
32, 546 
2,208 
20, 172 


1, 217, 577 
752, 470 
170, 427 
1,212, 381 
325, 403 
1,379,730 


17, 153 


810, 335 


35, 585, 017 


•i 

1 

Is 

% 

■jjj 

I 

1 

1 

Is 

1  • 

085, 042 

c,  no 

10,  oso 

42, 094 

220 

20, 700 

130, 058 

1,  510 

0, 305 

10, 241 

10 

(!M 

011,850 

380 

3, 955 

4(g,  15  L 

40 

3,  (144 

19,11(1 

375 

10, 491 

200 

392 

4, 1)43 

3, 200 

25, 374 

10 

100 

14, 275 

200 

8, 805 

55, 190 

95 

85, 010 

2, 823 

200 

41,731 

1, 507 

1)3, 705 

2,  085 

21, 740 

41,730 

17, 090 

180,  fUl 

13,  870 

591,373 

2,  350 

28, 320 

5,210 

00 

1)55 

82, 442 

885 

225 

10, 125 

10 

303, 554 

9, 900 

8, 8(18 

21, 870 

8, 293 

880 

,  10,505  | 

549, 195 

1, 800 

3, 900  1 

100, 133 

8, 095 

803 

17,321  i 
2, 300 

445, 234 

5, 185 

5, 585 

21,095 

11,010 

35,480 

105, 502 

1,777 

8,778 

32, 086 

30 

4,335 

53, 969 

5, 135 

427, 790 

3, 360 

270, 504 

424 

75, 408 

22, 597 

G44 

5, 1)35 

141, 305 

130 

8,300 

207, 295 

1,715 

8,480 

7, 086 

158 

887 

40, 208 

150 

6, 355 

13, 302 

921. 

G47 

422, 004 

1,885 

14, 560 

171, 702 

1,005 

34, 740 

5, 028, 470 

02, 140 

510,708 

AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 


1 

| 

O 

■s' 

1 

I 

Tobacco,  pounds  of. 

ij 

8s 

•g  § 

I 

1 

i 

I* 

J 

IL 

Si 

a 

a 

£ 

Irish  potatoes,  bush¬ 
els  of. 

o  I 

! 

92, 400 

375 

5f?6 

74, 10H 

3, 543 

408 

1,130 

100 

1,  030 

770 

9 

19,  025 ' 

10 

405 

11 

485 

800, 8011 

2,465 

15, 034 

19, 200 

12 

17, 820 

],  876 

303, 995 

1,810 

M 

IB,  791 

95(1 

18, 054 

15 

KB,  500 

1, 160 

1,265 

480 

46 

465, 107 

42,  950 

45,  178 

17 

16,200 

31,390 

260 

4, 450 

18 

■Lea 

7,  070 

19 

31,330 

202 

2, 507 

185 

20 

27, 830 

16,  B31 

21 

23, 545 

S,f>00 

G7, 005 

S,  MS 

303,  888 

108, 005 

23 

4  200 

150, 200 

3,900 

23 

103 

4,000 

90 

2, 131 

24 

17, 240 

19,  000 

121 

4,  080 

50 

25 

21,880 

190 

21,875 

22,  985 

71, 7110 

26 

100 

5,  Jflfl 

265 

W0  | 

m 

27 

9, 620  ' 

16,  950 

16, 350 

81, 01)1) 

28 

30, 477 

50 

14, 100 

8, 000 

29 

13, 550 

48, 065 

260, 100 

1, 279 

16, 405 

31) 

200 

7, 535 

2, 882 

78, 748 

1,240 

31 

1,310 

1, 400 

14, 280 

27,375 

33 

15, 282 

33 

95, 690 

...  ij 

1, 150 

1,001 

54,  004 

34 

240, 1)37 

3 

35 

3, 000 

187, 438 

150 

i  78, 223 

38, 249 

7, 781 

321,675 

130 

36 

-  41(5 

37 

j  83, 002 

• 

300 

3, 240 

38 

5,800  1 

1 

COO  | 

250 

32,  075 

46  L 

5,005 

4,1)60 

39 

1,031 

1,014 

644 

34,598 

40 

10, 900 

592 

4, 067 

1,630 

41 

400 

150 

255 

12,415 

42 

3, 681 

400 

110,  HOC 

246 

86, 789 

14,010 

43 

5, 980 

07, 487 

3, 056 

12, 870 

85 

44 

1, 013, 00(1 

2, 140 

3, 150 

2, 683, 101) 

163, 574 

1,780, 'Hill 

aw,  :i07 

450, 396 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


AGRIO  ULTURE. 


J 

PRODUCED. 

1 

•S 

*  l 

• 

COUNTIES, 

3 

1 

roduc 

oL 

a 

3 

! 

£ 

113 

1 

£ 

if 

'll 

3 

a 

a 

E 

3 

jf 

\ 

i 

& 

<s 

H 

I 

i 

i 

:t 

Alameda . . 

828,018 

0,  805 

$28,  530 

8,010 

$129, 720 

81, 000 

20,872 

» 

Amador . . 

41, 580 

1,050 

20, 910 

B7 

36, 840 

42,700 

1, 930 

» 

Hutto  ...... . . 

107, 068 

200 

13,  277 

2,300 

4,925 

10, 025 

1,320 

4 

Calaveras . . . 

37,100 

100 

26,507 

277 

28,972 

48,  797 

0,610 

5 

0 

100,340 

220,800 

76, 91.5 

149, 018 

D  Iffll 

Contra  Costa . 

3,063 

9,835 

2, 527 

11,  DM 

215,586  1 

590 

20 

18,925 

66,  GG0 

8 

131  Dorado . 

11,888 

'  84,  815 

6,404 

48,450 

2, 5001 

9 

10 

11 

liVunn 

1,100 

3,350 

1, 179 

32 

34, 110 

3,450 

1G,  330 

8, 350 

8,920 

3,425 

13 

14 

35 

16 

17 

4,990 

150 

300 

10,700 

2,700 

190,  870 

2(1, 400 

2,700 

90, 310 

55,  037 

15.7G5 

89, 781 

47, 148 

154,  264 

50 

1, 139 

3,800 

4,  415 

4,915 

4,080 

Monterey . 

700 

18 

Napa . 

70, 507 

710 

30,  215 

8,715 

450 

87,825 

23, 9C5 

10 

20 

21 

2,  390 

43, 288 

5,770 

32, 500 

20,  GOO 

705 

"Pliippr. 

x 

7<ra 

Pluimut. . 

3,  520 

51, 275 

139,214 

150 

93, 100 

230, 899 

1,000 

Sncrninnnfn 

514,  715 

11,050 

2, 915 

2,000 

70, 360 

11,700 

1,550 

10,551) 

106, 740 

50 

23 

Sun  tn  Unrbftra . . . . . 

24 

.Sun  Bernardino . . 

0,017 

7 

2, 450 

8,520 

300 

42, 703 

12, 080 

25 

ft  until  Glum  .... 

116,207 

108, 135 

10,850 

200 

30, 09.5 

3,721 

46, 550 

222,212 

32, 100 

7,005 

0, 000 

70, 014 

181,105 

15,  000 

7,800 

26 

27 

28 

29 

ft lllll ft.  Ol’llE . 

3,710 

5,480 

Run  Diego . r , 

400 

70 

800 

San  l?rnneiHoo 

72, 800 

11,490 

Sun  .TonQijln  • 

450,830 

10,450 

50 

30 

Sun  Tiiiln  Ohispn 

33,730 

335 

1,100 

3,500 

12,008 

1,1  ,„n 

31 

Son  Muleo..., . . 

54,  960 

2,114 

3,545 

1,000 

28,476 

200, 273 

23, 585 

38 

Slmsln . 

1C,  250 

18,310 

34,000 

33 

Storm . .  * . 

3,700 

48,030 

82,040 

44,520 

8, 187 

400 

105,002 

120, 275 

303, 500 

34 

35 

Siskiyou _ , 

25,486 

153,937 

125, 810 

15 

100 

12,023 

30,299 

141, 068 

Solano . 

26, 785 

29, 131 

3,095 

1,990 

30 

Sonoran . . 

3,803 

37 

StuiilMlniifl _  „ 

600 

4,525 

10,315 

9,885 

38 

30 

40 

159, 368 

154, 600 

2,450 

4,000 

13, 670 

1, 375 

7,350 

8,800 

27, 001 

10, 040 

Toll  am  ft . . 

5,175 

681 

Trinity . . 

1,180 

55 

.650 

66, 775 

9,025 

dl 

42 

Tulnro . . . . 

29, 259 

1,300 

5,105 

39,380 

10,700 

180, 042 

14, 970 

Tuolumne . 

5, 153 

464,980 

54,980 

5,825 

49, 260 

43 

Yolo . 

70 

18, 141 

50 

24, 060 

114,  G30 

44 

Yuba . 

142, 180 

41, 391 

142, 490 

2, 180 

80, 320 

72,834 

3, 330 

Total . * , . , . , 

4,  11.1, 120 

76, 887 

754, 23G 

246, 518 

1, 161,855 

3,095, 035 

1,343,689 

13, 800 
8,730 
7,002 


0,  000 
0, 101, 


3,470 
3, 0J0 
2, 350 


3, 257 
1,753 
0, 482 
8,017 
2, 231 
S,  005 
14,  085 
33, 702 
135 
550 
14,43 
3, 756 
1,440 
3,043 
14, 020 
803 
12,524 
4,004 
33 
8,758 
16,104 
18, 353 
6,238 
7,700 
6,721 
1,035 
980 
5, 321 
27, 160 
13, 225 


CloTer  seed,  bushels 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

ACRES  ON  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

j 

1 

j 

i 

5 

j 

LIVE  STOCK. 

a 

•o 

I 

8 

a 

■d- 

I 

Horses. 

Asses  and  mules. 

to 

£ 

§ 

Working  oxen. 

l 

■3 

o 

* 

X 

Xhiir  field . 

£30,  (502 

08,321 

*15,944,881 

$310, 222 

5,535 

25 

14, 760 

6, 479 

12, 073 

9,021 

Hurt  ford . 

290, 219 

94, 496 

39,803, 633 

553,  G33 

5,94G 

21 

14,795 

0, 906 

14,493 

12.38G 

3 

4 

Litchfield . 

’MhllllflR'flY  . .  T 

330.  era 

131,941 

14,414,233 

3C5, 183 

5,  G91 

9 

21,951 

7, 593 

20, 493 

25, 106 

114, 10-1 

jti,  uaa 

2, 191 

4 

5,956 

5, 128 

7,871 

8,205 

5 

Now  Ilnvon . 

211,  C52 

95,327 

13,973,305 

347,  517 

4,872 

13 

12, 124 

7,368 

13, 623 

14, 543 

6 

Now  London . 

233,  837 

88,804 

9,454,881 

250,818 

3,468 

8 

12,773 

5, 942 

10,927 

21,451 

7 

TnUtmrt . 

119, 092 

55,235 

3,826,376 

153,  377 

2,080 

2 

5, 060 

3,0-10 

5, 155 

7,575 

8 

Wlmllmin . 

230,  022 

82,799 

7,512,095 

210,  017 

3,403 

11,430 

5,474 

9, 856 

15, 515 

— 

Total . 

1, 830,  807 

C73.457 

90, 830, 005 

2, 330,  481 

33,270 

82 

98,877 

47, 939 

95,  mu 

117, 107 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PRODUCED. 

■e! 

1 

I 

I 

|  ® 
r 

« 

Orchard  products, 
value  o£ 

i 

1 

j 

produce,  value  of. 

1 

I 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

i 

$ 

£ 

W 

1 

5 

Grass  seeds,  bushels 
of. 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

1 

Fairfield . 

846 

40,035 

$77,072 

16,  590 

$107,539 

1,357,207 

102, 081 

83, 499 

311 

433 

205 

2 

Hartford . . . 

1,343 

33,  920 

120, 013 

8,  005 

144,768 

1, 308, 370 

302, 407 

87, 731 

116 

85 

42 

3 

Litelilkdd . 

9,897 

53,  585 

05,333 

3,358 

4,907 

1, 511, 100 

2,405,801 

109, 901 

483 

525 

100 

4 

Middlesex . . . . 

438 

24,307 

44,  G13 

3,728 

4, 174 

570,855 

27, 186 

45,865 

15 

221 

80 

5 

Nuw  HiLvun . 

3,619 

49,  002 

83, 057 

12, 0*18 

39, 810 

088, 131 

137, 774 

79, 933  | 

106 

202 

392 

6 

Now  London . 

8,718 

SB,  015 

45,727 

2,025 

25,001 

881,955 

272, 178 

63, 307 

377  j 

2, 424 

14 

7 

Tolland . 

1, 147 

2Q,  587 

19, 783 

1,176 

4,766 

3G0.095 

107, 946 

31, 649  1 

279 

82 

25 

8 

Windham . 

1,805  ; 

53, 995 

53,320 

953 

6, 057 

013,187 

511, 945 

60,550  | 

11, 924 

9,052 

® 

— 

Total . 

20, 813 

309, 107 

508,848 

46,  783 

337,  025 

7,  G20, 912 

3,898,411 

502,425  | 

13, 671 

13,024 

959 

STATE. OF  CONNECTICUT 
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AGRICULTURE. 


*  01,  1)75 

4,831,474 
730, IBS 
433,  SMB 
IS),  433 
325 


87, 304 
32,  804 
81,400 
22,800 
34,  aw 
00, 851 
80,330 
40, 443 


019 
1,801 
8,407 
8,881 
1,418 
3, 340 


803,020 
381,103 
850, 088 
189, 4(18 
874, 391 
187, 142 
109, 031 
245, 018 


335,800 


85,804 


1,  833, 148 


LIVE  STOCK. 


13, 491 
10,935 
12,850 
4, 804 
9, 507 
'9, 928 
3, 374 
10,105 


$1,735,071 
1,901,211 
2,235,011 
809, 209 
1,050,898 
1,242,202 
000,473 
1,071,314 


75,120  11,311,079 


8, 523 
12, 420 
7,082 
0, 492 
937 


K 


un,  nil 

120,419 

100,927 

57,703 

134,714 

37,307 

22,491 


378,582 

330, 113 
300,512 
138,971 
325,004 
275,004 
90,403 
208,490 


309, 205 
170, 582 
373,201 
58, 081 
100, 484 
173, 852 
71, 585 
199, 105 


2,059,835  1,582,818 


AGRICULTURE. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE 
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AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

ACRES  OP  LAND, 

1 

O 

Farming  Implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  value  of.  I 

LIVE  STOCK.  '  j 

a 

■f 

E 

B 

i 

1 

. 

: 

! 

Asses  and  males. 

I 

| 

1 

Working  oxen. 

Other  cattle. 

l 

1 

Kent . 

204,  025 

104, 057 

08,778,258 

*  $233,232 

5,208 

1,002 

0,178 

2,  GQO 

8,087 

5, 511 

2 

Now  Castle . 

11)0,450 

44,215 

16,  G33, 170 

433,003 

7,057 

500 

11,228 

1,717 

9,852 

4,  im 

a 

SllBHCtX . 

241,081 

HIS,  358 

6,014,923 

101,  C58 

4,207 

702 

5, 189 

5, 103 

7, 0,57 

n,  i7i 

Total . . . 

037, 005 

367,230 

31,426,357 

817,883 

1G,5G2 

2,204 

.22,505 

0,530 

25,  OBG 

18,  857 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PRODUCED.  . 

Barley,  bushels  of. 

M 

I 

1 

w 

£ 

1- 

if 

t 

o 

° 

i 

1 

1 

If  ' 

|! 

a 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

1  . 

&  0 

| 

4<i 

1 

1 

o 

Hop3,  ponn-ls  of. 

i 

Kent . 

500 

8,2® 

$05,  G0I 

153 

SSCOGG 

271, 5G0 

s 

G,  150 

390 

439 

121 

2 

New  Can  (hi . . 

3, 128 

3,024 

05, 342 

530 

35,370 

981, 380 

G,3G9 

27, 792 

3,391  , 

714 

293 

3 

Sussex . 

18 

4, 1G2 

13, 189 

352 

177, 5G2 

208 

4, 031 

5 

32 

Total . 

3,  G4G 

10,355 

114,225 

C83 

37,797 

1,430,502 

6,570 

30,  073 

3,  505 

1,305 

414 

STATE  OF  DELAWARE 
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AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE. 


3 


18 


STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


A  G  It  I O  U  L  T  U II E  . 


ACHES  OF  I, AND, 

1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

o  .. 

in 

8 

■s  § 

COUNTIES, 

l 

1 

81 

$ 

.a 

s 

"3" 

f  £ 

a 

M 

d 

1 

g 

f 

C  ^ 

i 

u 

s 

M 

1 

§ 

,§ 

1 

K 

s 

•g 

t 

1 

t 

P 

3 

1 

w 

< 

3 

te 

5 

& 

Alnolnm . 

:ir,  32G 

153, 773 

$1,403,(102 

$S7, 112-1 

928 

747 

(5, 589 

337 

11, 373 

a,3en 

310 

1, 887' 

23,340 

218,540 

41 

4 

1, 374 

G,  001 

4, 747 

26,  100 

25,341 

18, 025 

107,  021 

17,  (550 

125 

115 

1, 055 

2, 100 

3, 082 

17(1 

907 

83 

3, 185 

000 

012,492 

35,001 

751 

359 

0, 030 

855 

4, 430 

‘  800 
08 

41),  51 G 

0,  070 

J  03 

220, 317 

28,875 

5, 000 

1,417,050 

11,400 

036 

G50 

298 

9G 

94, 

39 

1, 989 

707 

4,  lGfl 

2, 380 

533 

708 

49 

Franklin . 

07,  233 

Iff,  125 

155,450 

950 

GOG 

i 

2,350 

yt5U 

70,  050 

441,093 

17.0G8 

553 

333 

2, 595 

119 

G,  494 

1,0111 

G,  082 

21,  283 

178, 070 

11, 031 

288 

08 

.).) 

_ 

47G 

1,  *Mn 

,U,  »cJ 

B,  251 

11,059 

G3, .7, HI 

150 

T 

1  fl|n 

_ 

o  ir 

*, """ 

1  04 0,  074 

.il,  j8() 

3,0<1 

T 

rr° 

Ti^iriiyo^n 

1 

11,1 

177 

1' 

a«'fl 

i  T,cm\ _ , _ 

110, 600 

533,222 

20, 813 

2,482,211 

84,  017 

94, 303 

3, 518 

1, 003 

315 

i  r  ° 

s  "n 

;i,  -ilia 

133 

I  T,ovy _ , _ _ 

7, 773 

272 

e')(> 

4,  3*5 

2B 

i,  CIO 

)  Liberty  . . . 

7,714 

54,  068 

373, 940 

7, 330 

01, 310 

0, 512 

185 

111 

1  479 

13G 

,} 

377 

50, 328 

2,  2(U 

54  510 

137,404 

fl,  003 

120  370 

1,  4  GO,  002 

D7, 095 

1  887  115 

700 

188 

1 

G,  0G1 

31,259 

i 

.I’Mi 

83, 1 

1,  ,1)7 

..8 

f" 

133 

Monrno . . . 

05 

17 

11,  300 

83, 790 

95 

2 

200 

500 

140 

i.nni 

7,7(M 

3 

353 

19,91 1 

o  np, 

1  'N'ftHfinu 

4, 833 

15,  U7 

20,  840 

52,  OPS 

145, 455 

305, 049 

00, 555 

210,  800 

5,832 

20, 250 

8, 081 

111,  130 

708 

5,  "70 

0, 17-1 

lB,  519 

813 

1,007 

i  Kow  II  Ivor  . . . 

1"0 

2, 027 

pj  •jj'y 

457 

103 

Oran  go . 

2, 703 

0,  435 

3fl 

103 

t,  8(5(1 

4,759 

I  Putnnm . . 

7,  44  L 

21,  270 

257 

107 

229 

321 

327 

205 

7,  118 

2,281 

1,50-1 

is,  ooa 

4,  050 

ft,  072 

4, 215 

14, 1.73 

'  40, 100 

15,  342 

15,  083 

23, 285 

GO,  530 

300,  207 

190, 873 

75,  G25 

1, 8,1-1 

5(> 

-137 

•1(1 

)  St.  Joim'B . . 

(i 

Ol 

*  ,8i> 

148 

.IK 

|  Su'YfV'ITUM 

1G,  130 

2  302 

U4. 

<U> 

G,  439 

>  Suuitor . 

105 

82 

2, 03G 

85 

4,504 

)  Taylor . . . . 

4, 590 

5,  .188 

]8, 977 

T  /1 .17 

1  Voluolu... . 

a,  008 

11,  012 

90, 810 

9,072 

159 

0 

mrtt 

12  281 

0() 

>  Wakulla  . . . 

15,283 

0, 081 

07,931 

24, 025 

287,330 

151,  GT1 

14,500 

13,053 

315 

303 

'W 

4  813 

*>0) 

]  Walton . . . . 

1  bps 
'  ’ 

Co 

0-10 

408 

5,  *07 

2, 03fl 

r  WuKbUifi'tou  .... ...... 

.  11,215 

14, 584 

80, 1)83 

.  11,800 

241 

2,  011 

340 

101 

204 

'' 

GH  «I1 

cj  ()(}n  n  i  k 

Ofifl  /v;n 

10,910 

287, 725 

,  * 

y,  yiiu,  uiu 

lG  i|  T)  -07 

null,  u();J 

(  03, 37-1 

7, 3(11 

30, 158 

!No  ruturn, 
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agriculture;. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

1 

HOlUIOEll. 

| 

I 

S"  •g 

| 

•3 

•S 

1 

a 

$ 

SI 

■3 

1 

4 

a 

h 

j 

‘  ^ 

) 

1 

s 

I 

8 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1  * 

H5 

! 

a 

l 

I 

o 

1 

1 

s 

£ 

I 

$330, 038 

118 

130,83" 

1,395 

41,480 

95, 097 

967 

11, 043 

8,070 

3,711 

4, 125 

25,158 

1, 187 

57,401 

1 

1, 101 

15,780 

00,110 

85, 010 

2,  111) 

870 

3, 196 

17,840 

17, 151 

0, 080 

17fi 

100 

17fl 

360 

1, 635 

111 

2,  2*13 

220,243 

40 

604 

118, 913 

8,833 

9, 701 

20,000 

1,281 

2,030 

27,410 

1,197 

6,023 

5 

0 

3, 800 

1, 121 

47, 000 

40,790 

50 

302, 705 

10 

2,  030 

168 

660 

3, 827 

775 

25*082 

7 

5, 790 

1,370 

1,  000 

70 

7,000 

700 

8 

GOO 

0 

15,824 

no 

955 

257, 5115 

23,500 

553,701 

4,335 

5,83.1 

32, 253 

711 

117,820 

10 

n,  au 

177, 170 

65G 

407 

117,  847 

s,  ion 

208 

275 

1, 027 

1,309 

30, 240 

980 

08, 410 

a 

12 

7, 581 

255,  510 

no 

43, 501 

21, 615 

no 

312 

200 

88 

860 

3,431 

im 

55, 425 

13 

3,911) 

SB,  2S0 

in 

S3 

335 

3, 285 

280 

281 

1, 497 

2,  OK) 

136 

12,835 

14 

1, 135 

1, 725 

85 

5, 115 

30,200 

8, 635 

2,911 

9, 405 

385 

84, 09!) 

15 

21,  144 

2, 550 

308, 803 

40, 037 

503, 526 

25 

357,972 

26,  017 

421, 654 

8,310 

7,741 

185 

81, 110 

11} 

12 

1,  620 

175 

m 

85 

152 

10,528 

17 

23, 200 

1,908 

1,275 

13,990 

38,250 

10, 686 

Q,  556 

30, 177 

2,056 

136,  o;w 

18 

7,  084 

5,  M2 

17, 001) 

80,178 

73,257 

347, 410 

15, 245 

52, 850 

296  301 

30 

765 

3  703 

151 

530 

4,627 

nia 

12,  274 

19 

140 

n,|7 

29,875 

1  000 

34,900 

150 

649 

2,573 

2, 960 

381 

15,207 

20 

; 

6,438 

2 

3,463 

10 

47, 715 

89, 986 

3L 

2, 805 

194, 400 

2, 622 

20 

3,700 

35,705 

1,890 

80 

14, 015 

23 

15, 707 

447, 208 

3 

15, 151 

151, 179 

18,488 

680 

3, 990 

6,967 

44, 694 

3,407 

94,801 

23 

100 

24 

5, 778 

l'J,  005 

138,811 

27, 491 

2, 400 

154 

1,145 

3, 120 

75 

91, 999 

25 

210, 037 

30 

189 

61, 110 

4,977 

10,530 

260 

821 

1,001 

14, 653 

680 

38, 000 

26 

2, 105 

0,  053 

1, 027 

58, 205 

111,  850 

227 

0, 835 

20, 830 

10.5C8 

11,290 

56,380 

451 

128 

v  2,710 

187 

12,432 

27 

G4Q 

8,691) 

785 

140 

21,085 

28 

30, 218 

55 

8 

1 

2(1 

IS 

5, 145 

29 

2, 803 

07, 800 

102, 148 

8,000 

4,500 

2,413 

308 

15, 144 

30 

0, 214 

20 

85 

662 

70 

653 

780 

15,865 

555 

20,  067 

3L 

4, 088 

173, 014 

22, 397 

1,050 

600 

G00 

277 

84 

1,416 

191 

15,  090 

32 

5,010 

58, 124 

49 

as 

27,100 

12 

250 

00 

210 

6, 302 

321 

18,  005 

33 

3,840 

8, 100 

113, 084 

13, 035 

1,900 

7,350 

10,200 

193 

3, 575 

265 

13, 135 

34 

08, 020 

| 

78,708 

55,970 

300 

7,300 

4,868 

794 

415 

9,070 

1,009 

5, 009 

35 

7, 475 

120, 711 

130 

130 

182 

430 

3,733 

5,  510 

013 

20, 444 

30 

5, 407 

87, 998 

115 

41,  D15 

008 

3,944 

30,686 

352 

462 

3, 168 

513 

10,325 

37 

271, 742 

5,  553, 35G 

2,808 

91,306 

9,834,391 

40,899 

223,704 

828,815 

05, 353 

59, 171 

303, 217 

18,766 

J  1,129,759 

20 
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AGRICULTURE. 


I’HODUCED. 

COUNTIES. 

1 

& 

« 

% 

1 

£ 

r 

h 

J 

|  ** 

1 

o 

t 

1 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

§ 

S 

$ 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

■3 

1 

o 

1 

w 

1 

?i,  812 

$00 

302 

801 

130 

3 

4 

500 

975 

5, 584 

5, 797 

15, 239 

35 

GIG 

0 

7 

2,370 

3,255 

137 

8 

12 

fl 

1,000 

10 

153 

11 

12 

13 

24, 410 

1, 557 

79 

14 

GUO 

15 

15 

. 

3G 

18 

MV'mii  -  r  -  - 

40 

17 

T.nfn.ynt.Irt  . . 

54 

10 

18 

100 

2,251 

10 

T  „„y 

007 

3,  G54 

20 

T#|l  lOfty . 

350 

5,847 

173 

21 

Hfud  tann . . . 

34, 339 

22 

M<innfea  _ Tf. _ 1 

G,  3G0 

23 

Sfurton . 

10 

51,804 

395 

1, 073 

24 

Mouroo. ............. 

100 

3,  GOO 

Niihsuu  . . . . 

1,100 

1, 000 

100 

2(> 

Nmv  Itlvor  ............ 

4,  111 

1,425 

12, 104 

63 

325 

27 

Ol'Mll  gfl-  .......... _ 

65 

35 

5, 712 

40 

2B 

PiHnnm _ _ 

50 

150 

9, 305 

ao 

29 

Smyln  lln<f|i. 

.  1, 050 

30 

(TlVhu’fl _ t  .  r  r  r  -  f  T  . 

" 

500 

2,010 

5, 385 

31 

Smvmn)f>ft. _ ,  r  -  - 

1,715 

1, 005 

G,  775 

82 

220 

02 

Riimtnp.  _  r , i  , 

12, 100 

03 

G,253 

04 

"ValiiHln _ 

4, 150 

3, 070 

2 

Wnkutla . . . 

13, 581 

DO 

Walton . . 

3 

1,  (MG 

13, 055 

145 

07 

■\Yiih1i  lug-toil _ ,T _ 

8, 938 

189 

00 

Total . . . 

.  8, 3G0 

21, 259 

380 

;  20, 828 

408, 855 

5, 280 

11, 478 

t 

22 
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AGRICULTURE. 


AGUES  OF  LAND. 

1 

1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

<1 

.a 

t 

I 

.a 

na 

73 

! 

j 

! 

| 

>  3 

i 

1 

t 

5 

i 

>f 

1 

i3 

1 

‘ 

8 

1 

$ 

! 

fS 

Other 

6 

- 1 

20,225 

302,957 

1304,901 

£27,0)79 

m 

116 

5,892 

238 

11,79!) 

7,  Kir. 

561 

955 

2,300 

33(5 

4,276 

onn 

115, 841 
9(1, 250 

1, 1 10, 1(53 

52, 503 

737 

*  802 

1,969 

485 

2, 966 

2, 601 

4 

32,825 

218,481 

21,841 

1,178 

295 

1,243 

nu 

1,373 

3,47.1 

682 

202 

4, 479 

1, 535 

202 

9, 819 

f>,  13(1 

59,822 

87,  508 
21(1, 002 

1,414,050 

45,  nr.fi 

601 

1, 015 

368 

3, 743 

973 

1, 486, 140 

88,  991 

(157 

856 

3, 897 

216 

19, 651 

3,113 

—"8 

37,  :n;i 

155, 007 

624,601 

31,524 

480 

17(1 

2, 238 

117 

5, 00!) 

3, 030 

ffu  9 

480, 825 

908,337 

43,555 

3,259 

316 

4,061 

123 

11,813 

14,810 

10 

250, 8M 

300, 507 

4, 031,  OOO 

93.5155 

2, 311 

2, 560 

4, 646 

601 

11,133 

4, 253 

60,  (173 

933,303 

52, 202 

801 

853 

1,61(1 

389 

3,33-1 

2, 643 

9(1, 520 

3,028,452 

33,  SUB 

515 

645 

1,561 

219 

2, 868 

1,560 

19,  448 

102, 552 

901,520 

61,031 

305 

79 

2, 098 

364 

5,7.13 

1,  .155 

14 

15 

B0, 937 

183.2-18 

1, 255, 080 

64, 770 

1,  951 

8711 

2, 096 

87!) 

3, 434 

4,239 

ClllTOll  . . 

58,042 

151,1!)!). 

1.351,973 

52, 450 

1,578 

830 

2, 970 

1, 389 

4, 281 

7, 385 

05, 582 
2(1,471 
so,  m 

3,111 

1(5(1, 173 
52,230 

2.257,227 

81,820 

3, 586 

1, 061 

3, 970 

641 

4, 322 

4, 142 

17 

822,780 

23, 895 

(134 

317 

929 

247 

1, 300 

3, 932 

-181 

71,070 

1,037,088 

35,889 

m 

778 

1,453 

271 

2,999 

327 

^ltt 

Charlton..* . . 

58, 587 

01,955 

3, 811 

177 

25 

1, 982 

60 

4, 1 12 

222  ; 

20 

4 1 , 953 

89, 843 

522,273 

50, 083 

1,  2,71 

591 

1, 500 

(C0 

3, 350 

4,281 

*~21 

30, 990 

110,  MR 

3, 216,004 

80.(88 

.  oso 

581 

1,801 

71 

4,  not 

2,218 

23 

124, 759 

1, 358, 284 

46, 279 

1,  318 

853 

2,  J36 

915 

3, 688 

G,  612 

1, 240 

041 

3, 824 

750 

2, 967 

3,952 

—  84 

Clay . 

38.  <171 
31, 883 

79,419 

762,111 

32,032 

'  498 

558 

1, 270 

316 

2,  011 

1, 594 

Clayton  . . . % . 

58,  (128 

000, 807 

32, 751 

558 

358 

910 

420 

1, 967 

1,827 

368, 176 

324 

35(1 

2, 992 

66 

7, 995 

1,  09  L 

27 

Cobb . 

03,385 
7, 837 
04, 939 
12, 420 

113,333 

1,533,809 

83, 757 

3,035 

686 

'  I,  926 

032 

3, 070 

a  ks 

*-28 

(17,  912 
204,410 

337,187 

4, 600 

208 

70 

1, 630 

65 

2,818 

1, 798 

29 

Columbia . 

3, 304, 579 

157, 512 

3,311 

1,507 

a,  773 

1,031 

5, 918 

6, 087 

-30 

Coffim . . 

250,  HB 

273, 022 

35, 576 

<107 

327 

<J,517 

'  205 

9, 873 

0,  629 

31 

Cmrota . 

138, 90!) 

133, 480 

2,013,497 

106,079 

1,  818 

3, 942 

3,412 

995 

5,235 

6, 455 

-83 

Crawford . 

82, 587 

98, 073 

1,232,608 

51, 185 

850 

1,318 

1,874 

421 

8,818 

“  2, 007 

33 

Dado . 

16, 049 

40, 731 

415,100 

15, 200 

518 

210 

'  461 

430 

3,256 

1,  220 

34 

Diuvrou  . . 

20,  507 
78, 004 

88, 020 

397, 507 

SO,  151 

015 

296  ; 

880 

379 

,1,335 

3, 585 

35 

Decatur . 

339, 837 

2,205,996 

131,318 

1, 489 

1,031  ' 

5,548  1 

1,154  1 

ai.wi 

5,325 

:io 

Do  lCnlb . * . 

53, 00(1 
85, 593 

91,517 

929, 90(5 
1, 057, 347 

48,711 

1, 246 
1,413 

425 

1,4(52 

939 

a,  sin 

3, 055 

-37 

-38 

285, 249 

1 

1,119 

3, 329 

388 

8,031 

6, 815 

Dmiplierty . 

91,427 

99,  048 

2, 995, 923 

62,  (572 

521 

1, 69  J 

2, 323 

301 

5, 700 

1, 231 

-39 

Early . 

50, 047 

133, 330 

1, 644, 969 

351, 170 

605 

*  913 

2, 77(1 

464 

R,  349 

5,4)4 

EoUolfl . 

7,  185 

48,  (599 

205,971 

13, 037 

0  20!) 

100 

3,350 

24 

4, 077 

4(52 

-41 

Kill  n# ham . 

27, 893 

200,  71(1 

690,  413 

28, 091 

074 

306 

2, 338 

6 

6,387 

5,  088 

42 

Elbert . 

74, 859 

217, 182 

1, 901, 904 

76,  033 

3,557 

827 

2, 570 

976 

5, 225 8 

5,911 

**43 

Emm  mol . 

38, 101 

408, 103 

238, 39(5 

23, 150 

1, 406 

196 

5,  (M0 

353 

11,261 

17, 938 

41 

Fannin . 

ir»,  mo 

57,  fit 
70, 249 
45,  811 
40,  238 
20,712 
28,  030 
24, 507 
17,810 
02,208 
120  1(13 

08, 140 
107,  475 

366, 903 

33,828 

568 

85 

873 

457 

2, 004 

3, 9 12 

4.1 

4(1 

pnvotto  flr. 

. .1,069,010 

2, 593, 322 

995 

727 

1,818 

713 

3,202 

2, 901 

Floyd., . 

218, 474 

150, 403 
19, 531 

2,234 

3,378 

3, 121 

1,396 

6, 765 

7, 652 

47 

ForHyth  * . . 

82, 140 
145,  72(1 

706, 890 

3,099 

531 

1,281 

746 

1,930 

3, 481 

48 

Franklin  . . 

942, 449 

23, 22(1 
25,891 

1,299 

250 

1,746 

809 

2,510 

0, 453 

49 

Fulton . . 

(59,  507 

723, 315 
520,  111 
34  5, 065 
614,582 

042 

46(1 

1,009 

415 

1, 505 

989 

f)0 

GHlmor . . 

110,  494 
47,  390 

738 

269 

1, 389 

757 

2, 055 

4(461 

fll 

GliiflHcoek . ,  „ 

15, 244 
40,920 
73, 089 
108,  Olfi 
59. 870 

390 

228 

. 775 

277 

1,023 

892 

-03 

Glynn . 

90, 507 

365 

91 

1,501 

357 

4,549 

613 

Gni’-flnn 

113,  (170 
1(11, 712 
304, 100 

2, 004,  875 
1,855,185 
1,136, 021 

3,04!) 

1,789 

780 

1,33(1 

1, 825 
2, 435 

729 

783 

2, 962 
6,217 

5,  787 

r>i 

Groono . . 

5,  951 

Gwinnett . 

01,755 

3,019 

708 

2, 451 

1,073 

4, 902 

0, 454 

fill 

JllllM'lMlmm . 

32, 190 

185, 764 

725, 983 

33, 655 

1,  KM 

241 

M03 

687 

1,703 

5, 613 

57 

58 

Hull . . 

51, 535 

174,332 

948, 172 

46, 190 

1,230 

1,559 

47!) 

1,450 

1,759 
2  773 

902 
1, 047 

2,781 

5, 831 

! 

6, 501 

5, 81)9 

5!> 

IIumlHuu . . 

[  M,  IM7 

60, 749 

314,  (553 

|  2  i  638 

*403 

185 

IM) 

796 

425 

1,093 

1,856 

fill 

Hurt . . 

31,  BPS 

102,8(53 
139  40*1 

738,093 

1 

.  49, 131 

1,058 

207 

1,615 

773 

3, 150 
6, 261 

4,431 

i . 

1  500 

2  005 

1 , 174 

3,  458 

^  02 

Uncoil 

'no  '  r 

>  1 ,  VI  w,  i  1  o 

1  j  ^  <j(jg 

oV  Off* 

l  OOO 

880 

3, 793 
193 

554 

3, 901 

3, 040 

(13 

Henry . 

ion,’ 882 

I  119,928 

1,  634,542 

TO,  180 

3*482 

1,429 

2, 596 

802 

5,324 

4,058 

*.64 

TTntiHfnn _ T ,  T  T , 

184, 132 

i  .  180,487 

|  ’  128,508 

3, 524,197 
142,475 
l,  256, 652 

91,401 

1,438 

305 

2, 827 

2,256 

835 

6, 047 

3, 002 

*83 

Irwin  . . . 

79 

3,413 

3(12 

5, 586 

2,096 

(Hi 

Jivftkaon . . 

50,  fi-15 

1  .170,578 

j  00,037 

1,733 

600 

2,032 

959 

2,233 

4,626 

07 

jAflpnr . . . 

1.48, 919 

j  88, 208 

3,513.478 

1  65, 213 

1,539 

1,473 

2, 813 

810 

3,272 

4, 191 

08 

Jefferson . . 

125, 328 

227, 803 

i  1,845,175 

82,053 

,  1,536 

1, 300 

2, 378 

632 

5,713 

6,  643 

^  09 

Johnson  . . . . 

[  27, 178 

!  144,213 

j  515,880 

|  18,057 

075 

123 

1,345 

1  312 

2,907 

S  4,326 

70 

Jonen . . . 

,1  173, 149 

1  9(1. 757 

1  1,607,323 

'  '  40,5)90 

1,030 

1,439 

2,068 

1  662 

4,652 

!  5  475 
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LIVE  .STOCK. 


nuonncici.). 


i 

e 

1 

t 

ts 

3 

1 

% 

1 

£ 

§ 

1 

% 

.  O 

I 

I 

Tobacco,  pounds  of. 

■a  ^ 

§  2 
s  M 

■g  § 

3 

1 

1 

1  u 

5  •§ 

6 

.0 

1  *3 

1 

1*3 

1 

I 

31,830 

taw,  am 

480 

253 

!)(>,  721 

12,315 

It  1, 725 

8i0W 

517 

13, 749 

10, 587 

151 

65, 469 

13,  non 

883 

80 

1,000 

8,713 

51,760 

r  “00 

5,  307 

138,520 

A  1 12 

87 

13!),  750 

5,  787 

aft 

5,  060 

603 

5, 913 

3,219 

1, 52H 

81,015 

14,  187 

(83,  81/3 

4.73 

03 

77,  720 

?,  mn 

43,  t'HM 

iv,  ivn 

9,  !M> 

397 

47,464 

13,103 

301, 100 

3, 345 

308 

239, 370 

15,270 

6,  120 

1,539 

8,  752 

3, 7118 

71,  nut 

18,  tW'l 

318,  100 

405 

1,014 

883,  353 

0,011 

20,  (10H 

4,406 

8. 497 

29,  OHi 

Blit 

70,  163 

ail,  734 

08 

138,  117 

7,  132 

30,  615 

1 , 378 

29, 773 

IB.  :ct 

68,030 

37, 403 

7fili,  0/0 

5,  083 

413 

703,  8 12 

3,  Hil  l 

4,  mn 

23,  41!) 

8,  » 

23,  031 

it,  liti'J 

113,  H35 

IS,  431 

255, 780 

10,  377 

381 

198,  805 

10,  Ml 

20 

212 

fi,  ‘ini 

4,435 

3, 207 

4, 126 

an,  ins 

11,430 

lit  1, 8117 

032 

70 

181,072 

1,306 

831 

20 

5,  747 

2, 859 

4,  060 

587 

44, 938 

A  738 

288, 181 

38,  03«t 

130 

232, 380 

fi,  551 

185 

4,  430 

7, 566 

.  i.aiia 

677 

34, 777 

10,415 

37, 878 

417 

331,092 

14,316 

4,  060 

5, 214 

8,  063 

12,502 

4,  380 

2, 676 

58,515 

3,  531 

120,281 

31,494 

1  <10 

100,840 

r|<mi 

fi,  700 

2 

a,  2:10 

’fill) 

1,233 

14, 054 

11,035 

220, 108 

2, 382 

380 

173,318 

1,156 

7,  206 

155 

J6,I!fi3 

1 , 068 

37,  008 

15,  330 

258, 735 

47,  310 

203 

20, 577 

Ki>;» 

9,  153 

7,  133 

fi,  765 

2,  090 

31,006 

«,  450 

2 17, 787 

8, 000 

01,077 

425 

25,034,  100 

033 

4,480 

16,  UH 

6,  (MO 

65,  891, 

Ii).  377 

316,  222 

7/,  373 

1,  540 

304,  858 

71,251 

y 

144,583 

07H 

8,  j:jj) 

7,  447 

r,« 

44,  333 

11,005 

250, 100 

10, 01 1 

880 

190,  173 

3  8, 107 

10 

1,90!) 

3,  HI  17 

7, 208 

10,  164 

a,  7i!i 

35, 100 

0, 501 

170,  M 

i,aT4 

245 

153,715 

4,781 

Kt,  540 

60 

fi,  202 

9, 759 

23,  176 

1, 568 

47,210 

10,  334 

135,  751 

322 

at 

(12,  03 1 

7,  n:iri 

0(1,  005 

1:,-; 

216 

2,708 

7,  025 

210 

87,193 

15, 4H1 

330, 4(14 

04, 022 

59H 

313,215 

an,  no 

Hilt 

It,  267 

It,  315 

7,  086 

5.  432 

4, 1)05 

45,065 

fi,  487 

TO,  001 

48 

43 

■™  frn 

833 

3.0,  iiaa 

263 

fi,  435 

4,019 

.127 

21,553 

10, 375 

10?i  213 

53 

114 

01,  188 

4,830 

no,  mi 

795 

460 

ISA  SIS 

7,  491 

27 

m,  102 

SO,  338 

fi  10, 050 

58, 381 

720 

470, 080 

37, 1!07 

126 

H  !>:w 

10,675 

22,  467 

6, 78!) 

87, 479 

10, 837 

318, 000 

0, 828 

8L 

874,  045 

4,20-1 

a,  ma 

2,405 

7, 190 

10 

53, 820 

5, 10 1 

111,270 

10, 080 

300 

143,540 

3, 008 

2, 203 

121 

lr  832 

7,609 

8,134 

112,  355 

17, 400 

1,086 

342, 890 

2, 81! 

m) 

tm 

6, 422 

1,  703 

9, 308 

19, 1S4 

SO,  440 

507, 581 

7 

303, 007 

0  310 

50,  155 

B81,<U() 

7,  LjjJO 

14,232 

27, 098 

1, 8811 

9  283 

181,240 
43, 729 

SI,  0U4 

450,  fiH) 

sloio 

483 

34({  701 

4, 220 

4,300 

BO 

0,  077 

14,424 

14, 568 

3,  849 

88, 983 

17, 288 

420,440 

533 

015 

350, 812 

1,450 

600 

10,580 

23,061 

435 

6(1,310 

JO,  047 

400,  003 

88 

36 

222, 875 

3, 434 

3,  783 

JO 

it,  no 

10, 366 

18,004 

572 

70, 4 15 

H,  003 

101,707 

230 

108 

38,  200 

2, 07 1. 

253 

200 

1,088 

16, 515 

26,210 

14, 027 

104, 407 

140 

185 

188, 370 

100 

238, 500 

517 

0,  055 

4,656 

50 

45, 727 

13, 731 

330, 310 

21, 200 

1,805 

958, 800 

in,  was 

.1, 255 

n,  470 

8,  958 

36,  609 

3,704 

UH,  023 

■S3, 000 

321,833 

3,  072 

327 

150, 504 

2, 680 

2. 885 

783 

1,  .127 

47,  020 

34,772 

853 

63,  852 

7, 442 

05, 585 

4,849 

5, 303 

315, 044 

11,002 

412 

0,531 

fi,  675 

051 

5, 110 

8,  651 

11, 171 

248, 871 

31, 000 

30(1 

280, 400 

7, 082 

305 

599 

4, 655 

4, 053 

1, 701 

559 

1)0,  040 

25,011 

550,  472 

302, 000 

9, 05!) 

583, 120 

25, 703 

133, 135 

7, 804 

13, 476 

27, 363 

0,985 

50,  901 

10, 055 

211,400 

41,738 

018 

231,  778 

14, 587 

31 

0, 225 

656 

4, 762 

903 

KM 

23,  564 

0, 803 

171,418 

24, 053 

303 

390, 204 

4,880 

417 

0,412 

793 

0, 474 

3, 703 

1,114 

27,  051 

5,  081 

170, 037 

10, 802 

208 

183, 730 

S,  488 

■  15 

900 

494 

903 

3, 314 

2,209 

80,  346 

13,  337 

150,  877 

11,145 

5, 933 

817, 290 

7, 903 

230 

25, 486 

iaa 

9,  634 

4,523 

8,  266 

21, 858 

0,  570 

01,300 

7, 704 

80 

74, 538 

697 

1, 600 

1, 506 
1, 31  fi 

2,  427 

17,341 

2,  083 

70,  025 

10 

30, 137 

720 

4, 812, 755 

688 

4,  913 

398 

33, 010 

21, 484 
23, 587 

304, 210 
484  107 

112, 380 

203 
1, 267 

533, 050 

18,081 

42, 045 

432 
8  643 

11,262 
it  760 

15,  312 
10  650 

6,  450 
6, 318 

52,505 
60, 083 

30,  037 

330, 203 

41,774 

30j]  440 

23,  (>1B 

4,733 

2, 446 

i),  022 

9,  265 

1,  610 

48,  m 

0,  004 

174, 800 

12, 110 

2, 352 

1 73, 080 

0,  289 

1,  765 

13, 838 

78 

8,082 

7,  108 

0, 324 

27,814  i 

12, 088 

244, 180 

35, 000 

700 

330,  045 

10, 400 

45 

15, 420 

483 

10,  170 

fi,  059 

3,113 

36, 980 

24, 192 

480,441 

24, 508 

713 

354, 850 

38, 528 

13, 332 

8,  055 

85,  495 

3, 850 

75,844 

0, 572 

90, 052 

10, 084 

141 

101, 280 

2, 450 

60 

5,  655 

600 

2, 662 

1, 323 

*605 

10,427 

7, 044 

171, 331 

27, 000 

390 

136, 553 

7,  071 

805 

4,  712 

1,483 

5, 998 

11,704 

1,729 

28,374 

20, 552 

500,  045 

31, 507 

no 

407,  050 

6, 147 

14,906 

5, 336 

6,  005 

4,1GB 

84, 540 

14, 738 

283,21,5 

23, 780 

300 

235, 7G5 

20 

5, 283 

10,  040 

9, 095 

40, 575 

20, 452 

487,803 

57]  980 

■  584 

347, 296 

22, 311 

9, 237 

7, 833 

18, 337 

3, 12!) 

56, 742 

34,-490 

700, 005 

21,484 

838 

648,870 

9, 403 

26,  972 

510 

28, 852 

1, 006 

,  11,034 

1,101 

140, 378 

0, 018 

.  110, 8R2 

214 

142 

40, 887 

3, 088 

'll,  331 

667 

302 

8,230 

5,  un 

101 

40, 655 

11,703 

283, 897 

31,358 

332 

290,  084 

13, 364 

100 

3,  325 

1 , 504 

10, 106 

7,  932 

2, 390 

30, 147 

21,090 

423, 084 

3G,  682 

210 

327, 214 

14, 178 

70 

n,  mn 

0, 255 

7, 137 

15,  080 

2, 795 

49, 380 

27,420 

459, 654 

20,  005 

7, 068 

304,  955 

1,  870 

100 

’101) 

10, 420 

.13,700 

'  0, 127 

2,  DOB 

70,  612 

10, 187 

141, 770 

4,  474 

1, 020 

94,  362 

41)6 

40 

154 

1,706 

0, 557 

13,  528 

68 

IU,  443 

20, 512 

430, 406 

19, 085 

437 

321,200 

11. 188 

0. 560 

0, 109 

21,328 

3, 657 

53, 0 

ii 

7 

» 

it 

10 

u 

ia 

n 

H 

in 

30 

17 

IB 

If) 

SI) 

SI 

till 


mi 

27 

UH 


m 

ay 

33 

34 
33 

no 

37 

38 


1L 

43 
4.J 
4-1 
15 
•Hi 
17 
4ft 
40 
j  50 
51 
I  53 
j  53 

54 

55 
50 

57 

58 
50 
00 
0L 
03 
03 
IU 

on 

Ofi 

07 

08 

m 

70 
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Appling . 

linker . 

llilhlwiu . 

Untiles . 

II  onion . 

Bibb . 

Broolca . 

Bryim . . 

Bullock . . 

Burko . . 

Butts . 

Calhoun . . 

Camden . 

Campbell . 

Carroll . . 

Cars . ..... 

Catoosa . 

Chattahoochee.. 

Charlton . * . 

Chattooga . . 

Chatham ....... 

Cherokeo  ...... 

Chirk . 

Clay . 

Clayton . 

Clinch . 

Cobb . 

Colquitt . 

Columbia . 

Coffee . 

Coweta . 

Crawford . 

Dade... . 

Dawson . 

Decatur.... _ 

Do  Kalb . 

Dooly . . 

Dougherty . 

Early . 

Echols . 

Efllngham _ .. 

Elbert. . 

Emanuel . 

Fannin . 

Fay  otto . . 

Floyd . 

Forsyth ......... 

Franklin . 

F  altou . 

Gilmer . 

Glasscock . 

Glynn . 

Gordon . 

Green  o . 

Gwinnett . 

Uuberslinm . 

Hall . 

Hancock . 

Haralson . 

Hurt . . 

Harris . 

Heard . 

Henry . 

Houston . 

Irwin  . . 

Jackson  .... _ 

Jasper . . 

Jefferson . . 

Johnson  ........ 

Jont'B . 


MS 

2,208 


1,  059 
3,415 
1, 5G7 


407 


8,711 
3, 102 
2,210 


if 


$2,  ISO 
1(1 

9,  025 


1,  850 


3,437 

1,700 

1,089 


15, 122 
30,020 
42,140 
37,270 
18,647 
30,711 
19,550 
0,178 
SI,  012 

52. 145 
77,230 
18,498 

0,223 
45, 185 
80,477 
75, 20G 
5,835 
28,303 
3,370 
45,002 
3,207 
01,020 
35,013 
22,238 
35,585 
2,918 
87,001 
0,371 
00,472 
7,847 
140,951 
30, 0-13 
13,072 
21,709 
30,081 
50,377 
20,000 
10,807 
25,983 
8,202 
9,211 
82,301 
10,557 
23,475 
52,240 
99,093 
51,098 
43,058 
42,037 
47,391 
9,425 
0,075 

78.145 
08,950 
81,534 
70,870 
02,121 
59,177 
21,323 
00,710 
92,800 
65,500 

128,940 
16,201 
0,954 
81,708 
69, 000 
42,412 
5,035 
58,037 


Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

1  ^ 
s 

o 

i 

s 

i  o 

| 

5 

Hops,  pounds  o£ 

965 

7.n 

2, 422 

6 

327 

1, 453 

4 

792 

2 

80 

4 

35 

2 

31 

106 

175 

688 

8 

175 

129 

1 

1 

400 

500 

1, 242 
500 
16 
106 

30 

7 

2 

s 

16*3 

3 

337 

IV 

1, 744 

703 

50 

12 

100 

20 

4 

400 

2 

993 

789  I 
095 

2GG 

185 

175 

110 

19 

100 

10 

28 

10 

159 

918 

1 

74 

7 

100 

50 

93 

3,939 

C92 

2 

40 

50 

50 

7 

310 

00 

32 

6 

2, 942 

2,025 

i 

356 

375 

1, 335 

. 5' 

1,882 

215 
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ACHES  OP  LAND. 

1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES, 

Improved,  in  farms. 

t 

i , 

.  4 

I 

1 

i 

i 

Farming  implements 
chinery,  value 

Horses. 

Asses  and  mules. 

I 

d 

E 

1 

1 

Other  cattle. 

I 

71 

LnurcoiB . 

fid,  85(3 

241, 728 

$1,  GIG,  313 

Sue,  am 

1, 346 

560 

0,983 

601 

8,471 

6, 379 

*»7a 

85, 810 

113, 172 

2,  M 0,(29 

82,  433 

573 

1, 452 

1, 885 

512 

4,789 

1,836 

*"•73 

Liberty . 

4(1,  874 

358,  319 

617,  502 

51, 131 

1,073 

336 

5, 235 

411 

12, 830 

5, 810 

7-1 

Lincoln . 

67, 105 

71,  053 

782, 140 

41, 203 

721 

608 

1, 382 

557 

3, 424 

3,955 

Lowiuku . 

31, 118 

255, 025 

1, 258, 205 

44,  HO 

580 

574 

3, 525 

140 

8,  GIG 

4,  7G2 

76 

Lumpkin . 

17, 506 

60, 552 

331,205 

18, 150 

614 

can 

1, 038 

539 

1,831 

2,899 

77 

Macon . 

88, 333 

108, 17(5 

1  1, 680, 7G8 

51, 024 

913 

1,  314 

2, 085 

414 

3,779 

1,795 

78 

Mmlimm . . . 

11),  571) 

135,500 

758,  75)7 

7G,  561 

1,218 

310 

1,780 

975 

2, 481 

4,577 

-79 

Marlon . . 

Bfl,  553 

85, 315 

1,140,302 

59, 087 

G50 

1, 110 

1, 853 

408 

2,985 

1,281 

McIntosh . 

20,  037 

107, 574 

892, 06 L 

08,  470 

401 

105 

2,533 

274 

5,  Gil 

1, 354 

m 

McrhvothcT’  .  . . 

ica,  non 

Mi,  479 

2, 432, 704 

152,  066 

1,570 

2,400 

3, 700 

1, 193 

7,  785 

5,408 

Millin' . 

10, 1107 

49, 220 

314, 595 

11,768 

239 

162 

2, 124 

274 

5,035 

2,360 

8,7 

Milton . . . . 

27,3(51 

41,  460 

327,  085 

14, 5S8 

698 

304 

1,022 

4G0 

1,073 

2,116 

-Si 

Mltolirll . 

26,  MO 

83, 523 

819,057 

31,  007 

452 

401 

830 

262 

4,513 

2,710 

85 

Monrno . 

11)4,067 

120, 433 

3, 153,  GDI) 

132,542 

1,044 

2,284 

3,190 

1,184 

7,716 

5,392 

-86 

JUnntgomary . 

21,  <506 

331, 093 

389, 038 

18,  981 

(180 

2  68 

4, 3G5 

324 

10, 040 

11, 769 

87 

Morgan . 

135, 426 

78, 133 

1, 394, 573 

62,  980 

1, 215 

1, 305 

2,2110 

738 

4,703 

3,792 

88 

Murray . 

87, '130 

III),  503 

1,85-1, 805 

33, 358 

1, 126 

406 

1,342 

G32 

9,129 

3,765 

-80 

Miuuiogeo . 

.  09,003 

74, 938 

1,514,003 

96, 334 

711 

843 

.1,049 

303 

3,277 

733 

00 

Newton . 

130, 270 

127,  564 

1,883,830 

92, 871 

2,016 

1,346 

2,911 

980 

5,477 

5, 025 

01 

Oglethorpu . 

88,330 

170,483 

1,766,381 

74,107 

1, 97G 

899 

•  3, 030 

1, 403 

5,000 

0, 362 

04 

I'miltllng . 

3i,  m 

00,801 

671,708 

88,822 

955 

357 

1, 313 

736 

1,703 

3, 153 

03 

rfckoDB . . . 

17,  623 

72, 960 

381,293 

22, 437 

587 

254 

935 

544 

1,224 

3,363 

-  04 

Pierce . 

7,(108 

134,299 

208, 710 

7, 479 

362 

37 

2,025 

45 

G,  G44 

960 

05 

14  ko . , . 

88,012 

100,-157 

1, 485, 948 

60,  594 

1,07-1 

1,260 

2, 081 

G99 

3, 713 

3, 074 

0(1 

I’nlk . 

49,434 

70, 226 

1,331,713 

49,010 

822 

G08 

1,148 

644 

2,478 

2,  370 

07 

Pulaski . 

05,519 

255, 080 

•  1,485,870 

76, 6L7 

3,157 

•  904 

4, 113 

584 

8,227 

4,525 

08 

I’utrmm . . . 

128,  (KM 

97, 272 

1,663, 088 

109, 901 

1,288 

1, 618 

2,528 

040 

5,786 

4,415 

•00 

Quit  mau . * . 

31,015 

48, 469 

574,730 

20,488 

320 

427 

701 

.  280 

1,447 

534 

100 

Ilnbtin . . . 

1.1,800 

125,106 

274,926 

15, 422 

680 

144 

1,122 

384 

1,326 

2,77G 

**101 

Randolph . 

80, 854 

131,360 

1, 443, 698 

78, 879 

913 

1, 122 

2,011 

472 

4, 5G1 

1 , 496  ; 

102 

Uluhmend . . . 

51,313 

150, 272 

2, 105, 079 

62,911 

1, 484 

914 

2,122 

183 

3,522 

2,220 

-.103 

Sitey . 

44, 383 

58, 735 

737, 130 

31, 130 

43G 

.  CGI 

888 

240 

1,030 

572 

101 

Scrlven . . 

77,  210 

330, 053 

1, 444,  732 

73, 653 

1,844 

913 

4, 171 

1GG 

0,288 

G,  711 

105 

BpnWltng  . 

51, 153 

57, 792 

989,  COO 

■10,589 

802 

831 

1,512 

379 

2,950 

2,226 

~-nm 

Stuwnrt . 

145, 082 

136, 995 

2, 502, 959 

123,214 

1,231 

2, 373 

3, 284 

850 

5,285 

2,072 

.>•107 

Sumter . . 

102,837 

160, 742 

2, 319, 400 

126,202 

919 

1,552 

2, 126 

527 

4, 103 

1,300 

-108 

Talbot . . . . 

182,  93,1 

108, 912 

1,  957, 372 

88, 197 

1,143 

1, 954 

3, 306 

875 

5, 048 

2,841 

100 

TallaCnrro . 

40, 255 

64,  452 

661, 670 

26, 141 

751 

456 

1, 307 

371 

2,703 

8,603 

-110 

Tatnall . 

22, 616 

491,  024 

*305,  9^5 

26, 762 

890 

203 

4, 671 

220 

11,  982 

10,514 

-  111 

Taylor . 

47, 705 

119, 778 

1, 078, 678 

40, 513 

827 

73Q 

1,715 

520 

4, 319 

1,074 

—US 

Tilfnlr . •. . 

18,852 

139, 025 

295,  795 

14,  002 

537 

134 

3, 058 

522 

5,829 

9,041 

-133 

Terrell . 

51, 305 

97, 169 

1, 202, 955 

39,  443 

576 

874 

1, 477 

285 

3,360 

1, 109 

*.114 

Thomas . . .  - . . 

74, 423 

152, 018 

1, 530,  540 

75, 757 

932 

1, 100 

3,680 

566 

106 

6,023 

115 

Towns . 

33, 235 

49,  G73 

260, 662 

2,797 

054 

148 

777 

246 

1, 678 

2,  854 

116 

Troup... . 

146, 245 

113,526 

2, '196, 064 

92, 230 

1, 508 

2,430 

3, 095 

1, 144 

7,191 

4, 835 

-'117 

Twlgga . 

102, 527 

129, 882 

1,535,777 

48, 074 

998 

1, 480 

1,288 

690 

4,324 

2,128 

118 

Union . 

91, 070 

100, 567 

352, 560 

18,221 

982 

125 

1, 278 

612 

2,430 

4, 912 

*.  110 

Upson . . . . 

1)7, 729 

97, 363 

1,413,869 

68, 447 

3,043 

1, 344 

1, 968 

783 

4,  9G9 

3.U70 

120 

Wnlkor . 

57, 173 

133, 365 

1,469,831 
1, 342, 409 

59, 124 

2, 4GB 

1, 045 
935 

2,471 

2,604 

1,117 

4,  GGJ, 

6,650 

121 

Walton. . . . . 

123, 342 

120,759 
109  927 

51, 47G 

1, 081 

1, 029 

4, 386 

5, 230 

122 

W  ture  n  . . . 

94, 598 
9, 097 
145, 79* 

1, 525, 824 
381,571 
2,358,563 

56,508 
10,014 
100,  892 

1, 421 

791 

2,036 

1,020 
76 
1, 309 

4, 301. 

3, 737 

*-393 

121 

Warn . . 

Washington . 

197,075 
279, 6G6 

3-10 
2,  408 

58 
1,  029 

2,115 

3,330 

7,138 

6,341 

734 

G,  932 

M 193 

Wayne . . 

6,892 

127,252 

145, 033 

8,  491 

334 

25 

2, 335 

GG 

6, 174 

1, 214 

. J2(i 

WobMor . 

45, 239 

76,915 

852, 643 

39,  384 

486 

731 

1,208 

262 

1,779 

405 

127 

White . . . 

15,  COO 

65,105 

326, 872 

16,  827 

630 

186 

816 

299 

1, 001 

1, 950 

128 

Whitfield . 

45,  042 

110, 165 

1,546, 583 

49,977 

1,309 

479 

1,573 

711 

2,503 

•  4,072 

-►199 

130 

Wilcox  . . . . 

i  Wilkes . . . 

13, 806 
130, 185 

127,862 
161, 428 

285,  D77 
1, 601, 158 

16,  000 
71, 517 

408 

1,405 

85 
1, 301 

2, 930 
2,602 

i  20C 

!  1,210 

I  4, 828 

G,  709 

5,177 
6,  674 

**  1.31 

,  Willciimm . . . . 

94, 373 

154, 706 

1,  974, 014 

72,  025 

1,426 

951 

2,454 

893 

i  4, 566 

2, 783 

-139 

i  Worth . 

91,980 

116,414 

527,873 

18,  054 

48G 

231 

3,245 

i  213 

i  G,  034 

2,239 

Total . 

8,002,758 

38,587,732 

157,072,803 

;  6,844,387 

130, 771 

101, 060 

i  299,  C8£ 

!  74, 487 

'  631, 707 

512,  618 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


I'PvODUCED. 


1 

Live  stock,  value  of. 

1 

1 

i 

•s 

1 

.=> 

1 0 

1 

■5 

I 

£ 

0 

S' 

tf 

Tobacco,  pounds  of. 

$ 

g  " 

1 1 

5  1 . 

u 

43 

1 

1 

■a 

£ 

h 

a " 

£ 

j 

! 

j 

2  a 

5.° 

| 

1 

1  0 

1U 

I 

HI),  M3 

*349,044 

5, 038 

BU 

252,363 

07J 

301) 

1, 337 

(1,  KM 

10,  553 

is,  nan 

1, 071  | 

.  68,  pen 

2-1, 430 

383,  470  1 

2, 250 

*2, 149 

319,  053 

7,117 

5,  000 

30 

14,443 

4,  030 

34,599 

(IDO 

59, 991 

12,  0413 

mill,  398 

30 

343, 425 

6, 037 

9,  bib,  lira 

40 

2,405 

10,067 

28,733  ■ 

100, 740 

73 

23,  747 

31  ill  774 

1,787 

338 

173, 367 

10, 007 

1, 345 

9,  363 

10,9811 

59,095 

448 

92, 178 

74 

8,  U>3 

100,  (128 

8, 229 

2, 222 

316,827 

8, 870 

219 

7, 000 

KM, 

4, 661 

1,444 

4, 800 

16, 000 

20, 029 

377, 7(16 

13,274 

1, 343 

313,  000 

4,571 

15,  606 

20 

10, 248 

a,  win 

37,  876 

0, 840 

84,058 

i>,  rm 

210,  040 

22,312 

225 

130, 187 

8, 394 

775 

1, 901 

7,331 

4, 438 

774 

27,953 

17,  (M!) 

320, 008 

14, 007 

1, 247 

275, 827 

1,973 

50 

355 

9, 075 

1, 692 

9,  059 

1,313 

60, 449 

6,  843 

123,  011 

JO 

•  43, 232 

0,  421, 300 

09, 195 

038, 240 

03, 054 

1,  987 

552,  670 

88,  ISM 

640 

515 

J  18,150, 

8, 391 

26, 89!) 

8, 847 

n,  m 

5,  813 

103,  733 

40 

8 

49, 805 

81S 

1,  701 

922 

10, 019 

5,  05(1 

!M 

Koaa 

8,  61 18 

150, 170 

31,105 

191 

164, 695 

9, 283 

29 

7, 819 

925 

a,  ms 

2, 38  L 

1,-lOB 

25,  P!J8 

8,  073 

167, 375 

234 

46 

113, 562 

173 

4,  OSS 

15 

a,  a  n 

6,717 

a,  fsisa 

526 

27, 576 

31,  422 

757, 455 

01,537 

672 

547, 430 

25,487 

17,  ins. 

8,818 

40,  B22 

8,  B8B 

180,035 

13,  087 

239, 350 

743 

113 

00, 080 

1,  S158 

‘1,375 

80 

313 

23, 092 

2,  892 

377 

■11,02!) 

14, 882 

358, 864 

261, 505 

23, 568 

i«,  m 

217|  629 

38, 580 

1, 495 

307, 004 

13,  7B3 

50 

11,  33!) 

092 

C,  E07 

a,  aai 

a,  bib 

au’cn 

10,350 

300, 200 

2,387 

370 

aai,  os8 

4,  me 

2, 330 

0, 925 

973 

21, 059 

540 

48, 1)07 

23, 183 

500, 102 

48, 095 

coo 

367, 177 

SI,  885 

103 

sail 

7, 983 

8, 039 

20, 805 

4,235 

75, 733 

17, 783 

367, 620 

720 

10, 813 

18.%  305 

27,000 

250 

183, 805 

9, 187 

1(10 

7, 607 

9,  a® 

a,  mm 

a,  to 

i,aoa 

SB,  DIB 

8,  74!) 

318, 708 

20,  a  40 

804 

165, 442 

2,  289 

8.7,  m 

id 

5,  827 

a,  -J7M 

3,  m 

SI,  78.1 

9,103 

110, 267 

ao 

327 

30, 000 

1,  DUB 

,7,225 

sac 

1,870 

i.eon 

37 

33, 791 

17, 818 

371,805 

31,320 

eoa 

311, 000 

10,  nos 

15, 41(1 

807 

8,1  JO 

b,bu 

8,  BBS 

a,  sits 

69, 78) 

13,  CCS 

235, 730 

51, 967 

507 

205, 710 

29,  974 

90 

20, 885 

3(57’  473 

2!  603 

183 

300,359 

’  018 

S,  410 

100 

(l|  28  J 

7,  759 

ii  9H4 

5, 1:1:1 

67.  m 

18,730 

415, 132 

29, 156 

903 

328, 198 

7,273 

11,319 

7, 132 

68  380 

98 

99 

0,831) 

143, 317 

2!  932 

45 

107|  516 

3 1 699 

1,330 

4,  5511 

'798 

2, 394 

’  78 

ai|  10a 

8,  338 

110, 519 

656 

3,278 

101, 125 

2, 342 

6, 68(1 

9, 139 

7, 824 

1.00 

101 

IB,  070 

345, 700 

4,728 

372 

315,502 

2,678 

10, 635 

so 

>  12, 279 

*  872 

0, 507 

ana 

fifl,  138 

11,  84!) 

417, 325 

7,323 

598 

213, 609 

0, 211 

2, 420 

2,  455 

4.567 

9,823 

•1,833 

65,831 

103 

10,141 

183, 408 

9, 568 

684 

107, 493 

1, 204 

1, 300 

60 

5,  201 

503 

18, 903 

1, 019 

44,948 

103 

23, 374 

300, 730 

287 

476 

264, 407 

5, 002 

11, 180 

300 

5,251 

15,.  001 

93,738 

sis 

52,599 

104 

11,007 

270,  540 

22, 769 

239 

192,487 

7,852 

824 

4, 505 

2,  645 

4,313 

848 

32,126 

103 

27,  078 

051,  SIB 

18, 107 

1,582 

309, 399  ■ 

5,802 

1,465 

150 

25, 902 

3, 886 

18, 627 

2, 205 

130,788 

106 

20, 332 

408,969 

8, 396 

1, 255 

386, 892  ; 

3, 050 

2, 321 

548 

14, 423 

2,  437 

12, 483 

483 

92, 934 

107 

20,174 

515, 656 

33, 305 

379 

501,505 

12, 403 

3,500 

310 

15,366 

B,  272 

40,409 

3,  638 

87,780 

108 

8,388 

157,  350 

11,792 

502 

121/631 

7,493 

3, 203 

3, 230 

j  10, 138 

2, 925 

16, 198 

109 

10,  093 

280,841  , 

70 

5 

116,232  I 

16, 149 

,  5, 600 

628 

1  11),  201 

13,  180 

762  , 

83,293 

1 10 

14,  007 

228,  600 

10, 748 

1,753 

186, 092 

2, 069 

100 

47 

5, 362 

1, 590 

17,883 

1,  G33 

42, 389 

111 

10,  033 

150,355  ; 

338 

20 

90,105  1 

1, 835 

.  835 

21, 042 

14, 552 

54, 379 

14, 280 

252, 689 

912 

115 

205, 495 

1,250 

1,440 

ion 

n,  (ii<i 

0,317 

11,777 

55 

38,911 

113 

22,  585 

360,249  ! 

100 

214 

337,  675 

625 

93,640 

1,  290  1 

0,  083 

i  17, 013 

1  46, 065 

1,  007 

101,  372 

114 

8, 103 

104,413 

6, 479 

4,  576 

98, 571 

4, 437  | 

50 

3,  048 

4. 03.1 

806 

3,  449 

7,  633 

115 

31,  007 

484, 163 

48,315 

1,040. 

520,091 

!  10, 050 

17, 078 

4,727 

4,356 

2,708  ■ 

67, 599 

20,  013 

388,418 

8, 174 

1,984 

333, 985 

8, 760 

50 

13, 431 

3,399 

40, 465 

4, 255 

61),  306 

117 

12,1587 

130, 172 

10,  GOO 

G,  346 

146,  694 

1  10, 029 

40 

8,888 

52 

6,844 

1,  002 

5, 732 

1ft,  680 

118 

SO,  407 

394, 390 

1  28, 202  : 

849 

368, 265 

5, 174 

295 

395 

0,069 

5,248 

5,019  I 

3,314 

73, 129 

no 

22'  G77 

575, 862 

85,094  ! 

696 

.  483,535 

25,271 

8,865 

787 

9, 637 

7,064  1 

3,  811 

45,  054 

120 

17, 438 

384, 810 

49, 237 

263 

314, 310 

14,054  | 

5, 551 

0, 123 

JO,  312 

60, 533 

131 

17,  487 

329, 594 

24,  C70 

248 

252,  933 

14,185 

100 

CO 

8,528 

6, 858 

40, 740 

8, 952 

0b[  592 

122 

11,029 

214, 997 

12 

48, 102 

4, 127 

19,445 

363 

137 

1, 809 

3,  443 

228 

30,  m 

120 

37,  352 

572, 106 

28, 009 

777 

432, 279 

339 

10 

12,  421 

11, 458 

S3, 040 

107,303 

124 

8,  400 

98, 554 

15 

50 

35, 008 

700 

168 

100 

1,570 

1,  581 

1311 

35, 150 

125 

12,  337 

212,803 

7,  754 

406 

190, 220 

1, 851 

400 

0C8 

6,  846 

992 

4, 109 

879 

46,(333 

126 

5,  007 

108,413 

6,626 

1, 496 

117, 185 

2,823 

655 

4,010 

100 

3, 502 

1,  010 

2, 895 

19,909 

127 

14, 160 

265, 500 

46, 452 

697 

328, 040 

19,814 

.1, 316 

3,820 

‘  102 

7,207 

2,636 

4,913  , 

34,228 

128 

8,  905 

125, 949 

340 

205 

61,773 

1,971 

8,080 

270 

791 

12,  631 

6,962 

685 

35,540  | 

129 

18, 123 

364, 196 

21, 003 

156 

281, 305 

62,  361 

8,  520 

10, 836 

11, 994 

1, 485 

43,379  ; 

130 

31,038 

455, 221 

19, 542 

3,212 

340, 779 

2, 940 

928 

470 

10, 804 

3, 128 

Cl|  488 

1, 927 

91,388 

131 

11, 183 

181, 840 

353 

96 

87,463 

3,001 

5, 330 

205 

1,  037 

5,  633 

15, 378 

489 

35,836  | 

132 

2,036, 116 

38,372,734 

2, 544, 913 

115,532 

30,776,293 

1,231*817 

52, 507, 652 

919,318 

701,840 

946, 237 

1, 765, 214 

non,  789 

o,  nos,  an 

28 
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Ltutrcna.. 
Lea . 


Llttcrly . 

Lincoln  . 

Lowmloa _ 

Lumpkin  .  .. 

Mncon . 

Mucltann  .... 
Mutton ... . .  ■ 
McIntosh . . . , 
Meriwether  . 

Miller . 

Milton . 

Mitchell ..... 

Mnnrttc...... 

Montgomery.. 

Moi'huu . 

Murray . 

Muscngen. . . . 

Newton . 

Oglcthorpo  . . 
I'unUlIng .... 

Pickens  . 

Plcrcu  . 

Pike . 

Polk . 

Pnlnskt . 

I’ntnimi ..... 
Qultnmn ..  ., 

Rulutn . 

Hontlolph  . . . 
Rlolminml . . . 

Schley  . 

iScih’en . 

Spattllug  . . . . 

Stownrt . 

Snintcr . 

Talbot . 

Taliaferro . . . 

Tntmill . 

Taylor . 

Telfair . 

Terrell ...... 

Thomas . 

Towns . 

Troop . 

Twiggs . 

Union . 

Upson . 

Walker. ... 

Walton . 

Warren  . . . . 


Ware . 

Washington . 

Wayne . 

Webster . 

White . 

Withheld . 

Wilcox . 

Wilkes . 

Wilkinson . 

Worth . 


1, 000 

2,  •HID 


13,  0111 
2,  P 57 


t  . 


H  u 
i 


10, 217 
07, 105 
18,  017 

27,  533 

05, 454 
24, 208 
04, 900 
70, 88!) 
42, 501 


147, 100 
,7, 050 
00,770 
24,717 
150,080 
1.5, 507 
50,405 
4(1, 170 
08,578 
104, 072 
07,545 
00,077 
20,  721 
0, 527 
87, 017 
40,120 
27,050 
70, 102 
14, 210 


so,  m 

5,820 
27, 800 
10, 076 

24.401 
47, 740 

71. 400 
07, 207 
00, 080 
07, 040 
18, 870 
28, 487 

0, 078 

21.402 
01, 055 
10,107 

31. 401 
27,400 
00, 208 
07, 054 
07, 005 

108, 001 
08, 215 
4,720 
51, 045 
0,475 
20, 021 
17, 388 
02,775 
8,  ?80 
50, 

08, 022 
10,081 


2,208 

1,402 
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AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 

•s' 

! 

>1? 

i 

■3 

HKMP. 

Flax,  pounds  of. 

•£ 

"8 

£ 

it, 

9 

5 

1 

I 

1  ° 
s 

1 

U 

8 

a 

•3 

■3  :« 

aj 

II 

r 
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1 

■i 

1 

I 

1 

i 

i 

( 

1 

to 

5! 

h 

4! 
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& 

i 

1 
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H 

|! 

1 1 
r 

l 

l" 

g 

A 

! 

i 

Other  prepared 
hemp. 

XI 

cm 

3, 787 

151 

1,801 

§10,  051 

$77, 600 

18.  103 

1, 351) 

48 

3,370 

118,771 

30 

a,  790 

313 

'  1,965 

85 

or. 

237 

74 

ISO 

13.203 

721 

.1 1,  (M3 

209 

30 

3, 31 H 

7, 622 

7, 761 

40 

[Vi 

•18!) 

9, 823 

96,281 

3, 087 

1,043 

342 

6,631 

5, 390 

2 

4, 461 

210 

2,488 

27, 109 

30, 133 

7,701 

18 

203 

422 

8,698 

an 

10. 460 

18 

1,250 

3,  506 

039 

1, 184 

991 

13,282 

16,718 

213, 

83 

10 

9, 80  L 

63 

on  l 

18,  703 

40,  947 

80 

3, 305 

210 

3,200 

1,  BB0 

304,  044 

87 

215 

35,244 

273 

5, 61 1 

40, 939 

88 

3 

710 

148 

4,572 

non 

84,213 

8!) 

2, 711 

5HM 

14.  MS 

30, 030 

159, 093 

90 

575 

311 

o,  m) 

10,510 

124, 653 

91 

1,  (Hi) 

307 

12, 411 

34,118 

3, 633 

330 

6, 026 

16,  073 

3, 010 

93 

7 

1, 144 

1, 197 

9, 55!) 

4,  047 

S3,  007 

94 

2, 320 

1158 

11,452 

13,250 

309, 250 

05 

2, 631 

121 

3,073 

10, 730 

72, 191 

06 

13 

9, 105 

290 

1,944 

4, 037 

118, 081 

97 

585 

601 

4, 612 

3,  995 

1*13, 085 

08 

513 

43!) 

6,992 

1, 208 

34, 179 

99 

. 

2, 658 

563 

9,282 

7,511 

29,207 

100 

4,  580 

649 

10,94:1 

2,  034 

105,459 

KIL 

413 

5, 1SS 

404 

135, 705 

103 

2 

7,983 

873 

4,460 

3, 103 

63,275 

103 

48  ; 

186 

1,  OSH 

5,765 

70,  038 

104 

’  67 

30 

208 

4,51)5 

4, 540 

70, 257 

1C5 

1.531 

1,739 

94, 89-1 

4,890 

151, 423 

106 

2 

15. 329 

375 

7,929 

8,732 

118,  637 

107 

57 

1,450 

1, 670 

18, 003 

C.877 

04, 607 

108 

1. 653 

405 

2,397 

4, 042 

50, 288 

109 

17.  fist 

662 

8,397 

10, 800  ; 

87,  (SI 

110 

no 

BIG 

1G7 

5,719 

8,642  i 

82, 086 

111 

an 

11  549 

7, 241 

30, 401 

113 

G57 

0. 055 

m 

83 

4, 319 

24, 009 

66, 422 

113 

in-i 

35. 007 

40 

3, 180 

32,875 

112,  305 

114 

S.770 

15 

5, 000 

13,357 

25. 731 

115 

. . 

2 

119 

2.155 

2,742 

175,  524 

110 

665 

235 

3,825 

4, 8:2 

114,140 

117 

1  110 

13 

9,590 

403 

4,070 

14,704 

33,208 

118 

3, 309 

1,377 

17.276 

12,403 

143,741 

no 

0. 844 

50 

92 

5, 884 

14.200 

101, 046 

120 

140 

512 

11, 100 

20, 376 

113,017 

121 

X 

385 

499 

7, 279 

7, 97!) 

116,102 

123 

3 

1.723 

8 

1,326 

MIL 

3, 757 

89,246 

123 

175 

182 

7,945 

20, 46L 

184,862 

124 

18 

775 

1, 779 

11, 145 

1, 421 

20,683 

125 

4 

J.82G 

40 

067 

13, 020 

2, 390 

67,533 

120 

30 

2 

4, 103 

375 

6. 737 

11, 144 

25,839 

127 

9, 194 

139 

3, 745 

10,  432 

83, 153 

128 

1 

15 

4,027 

89 

528 

0.  001 

30.G45 

320 

630 

288 

6, 610 

5,384 

12G,  004 

130 

. 

1.288 

10, 037 

11,915 

133, 254 

:i:n 

2 

10.214 

47 

080 

|,448  , 

45, 430 

132 

1 

.30 

3, 303 

D6 

72 

991 

1, 107 

20 

540, 743 

103, 490 

61, 5058 

953,915 

1,431,413 

10, 008, 204 

l _ 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

AGRICULTURE. 


ACHES  OV  LAND.  j 

1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES, 

: 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

1 1 
ft 

Ph 

£ 

§ 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

s 

Other  cattle. 

Sheep. 

con.  loo 

136, 143 

$9,228, 170 

$208,  030 

0,209 

3,100 

7,787 

i,  ion 

15,  20!) 

10, 003 

s 

9,003 

22.809 

300, 710 

21,800 

553 

113 

720 

321 

1,298 

031 

86, 010 
39, 173 

CO,  420 
26.  443 

1,  089, 840 
3, 080, 040 

02, 701 

1, 150 

128 

a,  :ioo 

597 

8, 231 

8,201 

210,  020 

4,711 

14 

5,  !)8 1 

707 

7,  231 

7,185 

B  n 

02. 376 

71. 879 

2,084,951 

88,  263 

3,  720 

284 

2, 857 

090 

0,  779 

7, 691 

283. 433 

73,927 
48,824 
71,010 
92, 221 

8, 557, 210 

342,  940 

11, 119 

189 

9,  592 

499 

17, 854 

3, 684 

18.811 

069, 390 

38, 750 

1,029 

117 

1,111 

DID 

3,  303 

1,151 

118, 055 
101,  Ml 

2,843,417 
4, 260, 382 

135, 852 
139, 213 

4,  50G 

31 

0,445 

628 

7,  001 

1,317 

4,  510 

035 

3,188 

300 

9,910 

4,571 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

169, 610 
m  266 

77, 196 

0, 013, 180 
2,  032, 005 
S,  007, 000 

161, 352 

5,  215 

210 

4,  02(1 

1,077 

7, 525 

4, 197 

131,  484 
111,  683 

4, 107 

594 

2,  981 

809 

0, 768 

4,978 

14,214 

89. 462 

102, 374 

4, 555 

481 

3, 798 

825 

8, 201 

2,  745, 904 

110,  469 
160, 203 

3,  808 

374 

3,  912 

1, 934 

G,  722 

10,  no 

111.87!) 

88,  89!) 

4,  073, 018 

5, 180 

776 

5, 213 

1, 131 

10,  525 

5,351 

15 

16 

25,387 

07,927 

4, 112,  0-18 
10,000, 774 

5, 818 

326 

4,  725 

’  1,054 
1,791 

8, 126 
19,312 

9,925 

70,  623 

304,  093 

11, 312 

72 

20,  674 

8, 633 

17 

18 
lQ 

78, 143 
40,418 
350, 739 

3,  851 
1,  577 
9,570 

n..mWlpnfl 

38,757 
266. 218 

39,  612 
10, 847 
44, 793 
53. 483 

1,  0GD,  700 
5,590,302 

2,  501 

5,166 

3, 902 

79 

9, 299 

14, 060 

20 

170, 008 
62,807 

153 

362 

528 

874 

S,  856 
4, 578 

5,081 

4, 212 

94. 923 

3,  384,  COO 

3, 373 

2,  369 

22 

155,207 
208. 811 

51, 154 

5,128,274 
5,  002,398 
908, 015 
1,415,593 
1,  824, 588 
400,  GIG 
1,  507,  095 

20-1,  HO 

5,  704 

39 

9, 255 

475 

10,  035 

21,669 

23 

DO,  199 

225, 802 
GO,  777 
63, 178 
75, 82!) 
10, 183 
71,725 
313,  GO!) 

8,  897 

251 

C,  760 

799 

13, 595 
3,  550 

19,519 

8,207 

■pflwftHn 

37,065 

52,219 

80,563 

2,  062 

*25 

26 

PfflnElipm 

70, 042 
114, 598 
10.436 

121 

1, 206 

Ppyotfn _ , _ 

4,203 

8,  623 
554 

11,200 

2? 

Ford . 

399 

295 

78 

28 

Frnnldjn . 

56, 028 

.  3,710 
10, 895 

698 

294 

3,  283 
9, 392 

2,243. 
1, 310 

5,  658 
14, 278 

10,278 

29 

Fulton 

30 

G  fill  n  tin . 

37,87!) 

78,  072 

1,348,915 

17,070 
ICO,  737 

1,  990 
8,  090 

245 

754 

2, 043 
5,  240 

1, 204 
289 

2,  948 

3,586 

31 

rj-i'^nn 

33 

Grundy  * . . 

11,  009 

2, 573, 250 

00,031 
15, 087 

3, 935 
2, 550 

65 

4, 334 

250 

1  641 

6,720 

236 

33 

34 

Hancock . . 

Ton  SMQ 

202, 703 
17,  001 
,  111,  012 

8,498 

867 

888 

8,272 

941 

1, 810 

15, 991 

9,132 

33 

Himlln . P . T. 

45, 281 
73,  022 

442,  910 
3, 334,  410 
5,  274, 000 
3, 035, 168 
1,  002,  730 
1,997,452 
1, 892,  813 
3,  534,  524 
4, 701,  210 
1,070,845 
7,799,711 
3,  738, 297 
4,955,  320 
C,  996,  699 

71 

376 

805 

1, 793 

3,380 

3,260 

2,333 

0,088 

36 

Henderfirm . . 

108, 469 

4, 353 

3, 854 

G73 

8, 830 

37 

210, 801 
130,  805 

7, 237 
4, 973 

187 

7,301 

83G 

10,  090 
8,  053 
1,  781 

38 

Iroquois. . . . . 

142,731 
43, 027 

81,474 

123 

5,257 
2,  608 
2, 756 
4,667 
3, 544 
7, 957 
2, 388 

1, 098 
3,040 
1, 958 

39 

JaelcRnn . 

70,  83!) 
00, 510 
100, 350 
191, 330 
223, 103 
51,  001 

2, 839 
2,977 

356 

172 

4, 780 

40 

Jasper . 

1,  807 

10, 091 

41 

J  offer  Bon . 

81,084 
80, 944 
119,988 
4C.40G 
229,080 

115,  049 
04,  200 
130,917 

'5,101 
4, 243 
0,025 
2,376 
8,936 

1, 146 
544 

194 

304 

2, 309 
574 

789 

8,073 

0,828 

t2, 295 

42 

Jeraoy . . 

2,655 

3,035 

43 

Jo  DovIohh _ _ 

3, 113 
3, 726 
10, 203 
0, 375 
8,057 
13,  012 
10, 515 

44 

John  non . . 

6,940 
,  16,543 
3,035 

45 

Kano..  .. 

1  m 

775 

713 

70 
553 
l,  202 
290 

780 

46 

Kankakee . .  . 

181 '  789 

180 

*6  on  a 

47 

Kendall . . 

180,407 
248;  884 
164, 745 
240, 463 
64,352 

13,  815 

317, 527 
320,  018 

7,055 
12, 029 

7  009 

5, 534 

48 

ICnox . . . 

7,010 

49 

Lake . . 

44, 849 

4,881,604 
7, 715, 294 
1, 898, 935 

5  574 

* 

8  Wo 

26, 008 

50 

La  Salle . . 

201,105 

9, 913 
3,009 

15, 001 

2,853 

7,179 

51 

Lawrence . 

* 

If  Jj 

4,  888 

53 

n57  "80 

r  m  r 

2, 2L0 

33 

Livingston  . .  . 

110,738 
191, 035 
101, 201 
184,885 
333, 427 

9,493 

4, 860, 834 
3,430,450 

123,  098 

4,374 

’  J 

n7 

6,047 
8,  010 

1,424 

6,854 

8, 230 
21,310 
12,510 

3  517 

54 

3,  GU7 

1 

55 

MpDminnjjh 

' 

4, 889, 350 

206,  01)3 

0,001 

457 

4,  G30 

150 

56 

Mellonvy 

4, 360, 421 

103, 187 

6,280 

549 

5, 065 

13, 517 
10, 238 

57 

58 

McLean . . 

Macon ........... 

116  or 

,  80, 090 

G,  753, 889 
8, 258,  GUO 
,|  non  (!A() 

299, 702 
298, 586 

i  no  q«(\ 

11,011 

241 

8,  349 

1 1  r 

180 

’  59 

Macoupin. . . 

14^  am 

•J,  Out),  IHU 

IDO,  OJU 

OOn  fine* 

4,  755 

ft 

3, 927 

v!o 

16  0^7 

10, 762 

60 

Madison.... _  .  . 

( 

G,  481,  325 

mUu,  uy«s 

1  ^ 

i’CSe 

7’  ‘ 

972 

13  795 

4,708 

Cl 

I  Marlon. 

*  >  1 

fi,  052,  957 

248,  OjU 

8,  727 

■  1, 245 

' 

62 

1  Marshall . . 

132,746 

20,  840 

3,  054,  215 
4, 238, 975 

82, 312 
101),  702 

4, 258 
5, 14  G 

499 

324 

3,963 
4, 299 

1, 856 
148 

7,  659 
6,363 

1,061 
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AGRICULTURE. 


LITE  STOCK. 


PRODUCED. 


1 

Live  stock,  value  of. 

*3 

1 

£  \ 

3 

! 

§  *8 

s 

is 

£ 

°  \ 

•S 

p 

tf 

5 

| 

1 

S 

fj 

ll 

i! 

s 

1 

| 

1 

4 

1 

& 

Irish  potatoes,  bush¬ 
els  of. 

f  u 

fi 

I 

47, 353 

$1, 302, 857 

382, 624 

V 

16,310 

109 

2,094 

5,  015 

79, 846 

15, 293 

1,217 

30 

1,116 

4, 072 

458, 578 

315, 227 

163, 886 

21, 927 

21, 100 

1  480 

30,  159 

1, 294, 258 

688, 700 

34,750 

1, 522, 501 

<147,8!)!) 

153 

400 

8,  (183 

1, 003 

102, 946 

623 

6 

7,  053 

363, 885 

41, 990 

14, 253 

503, 805 

500,315 

78 

52 

27, 80*1 

619, 730 

170, 745 

20,083 

773,313 

105, 921 

0,255 

!  18, 728 

2,310 

68, 404 

20,2*10 

600, 145 

143, 453 

5,714 

1,38c,  810 

ISO,  S3!) 

3,400 

14, 167 

635 

23, 828 

4, 682 

1.1 

27,531 

568, 033 

81, 575 

5, 818 

1,073,038 

33,446 

16,010 

75 

32, 461 

1, 790 

31,576 

3, 042 

12 

10, 0*17 

590, 484 

30, 963 

2,196 

20, 008 

739,741 

190,  ISO 

135, 074 

1,125 

9, 962 

028 

21, 777 

14 

30,058 

847, 089 

09. 028 

5,024 

S,S33,8<17 

44,744 

0, 330 

20,727 

1, 965 

31,7,77 

3, 593 

15 

33, 587 

1,250,694 

299, 770 

20, 455 

877, 002 

1, 092, 340 

4, 000 

15  667 

4,9-11 

713, 195 

HI 

SO,  054 

516,004 

99, 301 

17 

10, 010 

193, 226 

27, 937 

18 

8, 040 

927, 088 

820, 716 

15, 662 

41. 

70, 335 

19 

18,030 

(as,. no 

151,375 

3,260 

1,408,  SCI 

36, 36!) 

6,601) 

83, 407 

002 

31,691 

2,  454 

20 

18,430 

514, 052 

68, 806 

1,811 

9, 670 

387 

19, 230 

21 

748,297 

41,0*14 

1, 180,482 

130,631 

13,827 

2, 120, 031 

SB,  ISO 

17, 942 

54, 705 

8,264 

41,861 

4,  itia 

23 

11,53*1 

232, 985 

49, 859 

9, 619 

24 

27, 208 

367, 046 

83,  659 

20, 934 

980 

19, 726 

1,211 

SO 

710 

43, 876 

10, 748 

384 

28 

116 

158 

6, 692 

59 

27 

23,000 

506, 086 

01,407 

596 

610, 878 

9, 854 

406, 817 

ID,  250 

5, 225 

13, 280 

5,320 

28 

67,753 

1,415,686 

318, 883 

18, 71)0 

3, 195, 192 

150,035 

25, 471 

77,308 

2, 338 

90, 407 

3,871) 

29 

17, 005 

59, 438 

380 

532, 070 

4,808  • 

L . 

114,270 

5,  (391 

665 

3,166 

30 

20, 207 

235, 294 

677 

^  1, 100, 963 

40,567 

r* . *  ** 

9,724 

27,318 

366 

25, 378 

4, 507 

31 

4, 520 

453, 062 

54, 334 

15, 748 

709, 895 

81, 765 

619 

368 

41,661 

G93 

32 

18, 223 

364,832 

46, 198 

430 

456, 328 

35,874 

458, 290 

15, 404 

1, 158 

10, 660 

3,702 

33 

34, 702 

1,103,378 

218, 970 

47,817 

2, 056, 177 

71, 073 

6,106 

22, 052 

2, 022 

88, 673 

4,036 

34 

8,447 

,103, 409 

24,970 

402 

209, 075 

905 

43, 025 

120 

4, 639 

301 

19, 374 

3,005 

35 

23, 822 

609,489 

811, 478 

46, 680 

3,604,340 

71,  677 

8, 583 

1, 102 

07, 063 

1,  (505 

30 

15, 006 

968, 789 

578, 806 

9,062 

1, 383, 816 

204, 083 

211 

102 

04,  BOB 

64 

37 

18, 784 

610, 040 

84, 422 

2, 9G2 

006, 186  . 

76, 155 

5, 964 

7, 960 

1, 283 

61, 010 

304 

38 

21,575 

354, 225 

138, 23 G 

0,455 

404, 385 

10,807 

30, 150 

1 

8, 915 

651 

17,278 

5, 340 

39 

10,515 

434, 315 

31,570 

3, 639 

599, 576 

9,650 

131,050 

430 

20, 834 

1,888 

15, 518 

1,707 

40 

20,811 

704, 203 

63, 860 

917 

891, 915 

19, 138 

155, 160 

25, 923 

043 

21, 387 

4, 91.1 

41 

17, 123 

556, 034 

286, 181 

182 

756, 540 

38,  604 

(!,  913 

153 

28, 460 

7, 622 

42 

30, 001 

712, 908 

237, 887 

6,322 

677, 058 

422, 247 

7,856 

1,082 

132, 775 

6 

43 

20, 202 

350, 258 

72, 859 

73 

518, 800 

2,908 

1,383,816 

1 

13, 523 

1,703 

1(1, 602 

13, 272 

44 

0, 101 

1, 005,081 

421,410 

26,087 

550, 392 

501,038 

3, 0U0 

54,816 

1,811 

107, 753 

197 

45 

10, 633 

728, 373 

162, 819 

7, 649 

759, 468 

168, 004 

S,  137 

6,371 

1, 243 

73, 059 

365 

40 

8, 152 

'  827, 356 

195, 078 

2,217 

909, 828 

325, 880 

83,776 

74 

71,940 

42 

47 

49, 707 

1, 5Q8, 794 

442, 127 

19,220 

3, 153, 470 

186,941 

5, 153 

19, 046 

1, 455 

85,211 

3, 368 

48 

7,982 

707, 963 

265, 717 

. 4t 196 

181,468 

405, 595 

34 

80, 282 

537 

82, 285 

179 

49 

11,079 

1,224,026 

291, 775 

259 

1, 305, 655 

322,  SCO 

8, 192 

70, 909 

392 

50 

19, 199 

362, 328 

98,  954 

2, 551 

544,143 

21, 893 

29, 117 

17, 003 

698 

19, 975 

2,981 

51 

11,304 

801,870 

637,  518 

2, 893 

490, 137 

391, 035 

7,311 

51 

46, 044 

2 

52 

7, 568 

576  493 

146,037 

3, 556 

1, 002, 300 

86, 454 

140 

4, 572 

604 

44,918 

266 

53 

44,515 

026,  035 

254, 985 

7, 053 

2,655,744 

126, 012 

1,000 

16, 133 

780 

40,380 

1,240 

54 

37, 678 

757, 058 

212, 884 

4,386 

1,859,240 

64, 626 

‘  12,597 

23, 203 

572 

47,379 

2, 386  ! 

55 

10  636 

1  043  608 

570,  612 

20,416 

305, 620 

492,310 

175,544 

62,008 

499 

85, 270 

561 

up 

51, 990 

1, 379, 757 

463, 750 

6, 293 

3, 228,  960 

2,000 

38, 381 

054 

119, 590 

1,  674 

57 

24,203 

794,  605 

150, 947 

2,647 

1, 037, 450 

95, 200 

7, 523 

1G3 

38, 068 

2, 272 

58 

33, 157 

1, 277, 208 

306, 670 

3, 396 

1, 836, 043 

207, 425 

9,  SOI 

27,054 

1,706 

34,954 

6, 130 

59 

30, 200 

1, 143, 064 

343, 862 

835 

1, 498, 915 

185, 927 

i . 

12,201  1 

470 

286, 046 

9, 773 

60 

23, 912 

591, 116 

77, 879 

4,296 

911, 200 

38,277 

8,500  ! . 

12. 006  | 

245  : 

'  1, 467 

170 

61 

9, 113 

693, 387 

374, 097 

23,313 

1, 197, 151 

1  143, 189 

loo  L,,. 

'  2, 668  ' 

m 

■19, 062 

755 

63 

82 
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COUNTIES. 

PRODUCED. 

£ 

l 

£ 

I 

1 

A 

£ 

& 

I" 

In 

„f 

1  * 

1 

1 

I 

% 

1 1 

1 
is  ^ 
a 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  ot 

1 

1  ^ 

2 

1 

f  ^ 

i 

a 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

3, 371 

$30, 71)8 

-  $1,370 

337, 958 

8, 175 

19, 492 

1, 158 

s 

1250 

422 

7 

10, 398 

102 

1,800 

4, .000 

205 

100 

6 

Bureau . 

20,  0110 

1, 881 

18, 310 

20 

19,950 

473, 489 

Gl,  046 

4(5, 018 

787 

1, 91)1 

145 

7 

148 

5, 495 

1,015 

1,745 

250 

8 

CuwoU . . . 

33,  Oil 
289 

177 

2,488 

90 

3,984 

901,944 

11,597 

19,872 

HU 

1,081 

30 

Champaign . 

8,  001 

0, 478 

G,  867 

76 

4,034 

227, 155 

8, 971 

15, 050 

11 

•  2,008 

350 

2,111 

2, 788 

2, 341 

12 

Clark . 

2, 201 

8, SMI 

9, 057 

188,  SSI 

3,117 

8, 004 

21 

1, 020 

127 

112,515 

4,001 

32 

476 

1,889 

1 

30 

13 

Color . 

B,  857 

7,511 

7, 769 

GO 

3,153 

210,750 

4,109 

8, MB 

220 

1,410 

5 

10 

Cook . 

42, 394 

1!>,  029 

7, 373 

487 

51,003 

1, 125, 559 

59, 075 

121,401 

335 

6, 000 

90 

17 

Crawford . * . 

391 

2, 100 

12, 006 

1 

so 

188,435 

4,828 

5, 875 

20 

374 

4 

21) 

fj 

100,937 

a  o  m 

20 

an 

Do  Wilt . 

3, 793 

11,572 

11, 307 

ISO 

580 

2  LI  ,315 

5,790 

8, 833 

913 

1 

231 

5,  (ill) 

1, 159 

as 

Du  Pago . . . 

37, 421 

3, 199 

14,165 

14, 251 

3,809 

632,712 

71, 109 

51,  441 

331 

3, 811 

n 

23 

Edgar.... . . 

,  18, 110 

7,525 

22,301 

170 

1,400 

303,003 

19,000 

15, 448 

•17 

3,482 

92 

225 

o’  yos 

44 

^717 

3 

20 

Fayette . 

180 

4,0*11 

*  10,894 

16 

390 

151,233 

720 

4,  751 

50 

429 

17 

27 

Ford . 

403 

702 

50 

5 

28 

Franklin . . . 

3.1 

172 

11,809 

5 

195 

113,368 

688 

1,437 

1 

973 

24 

8,  726 

20  400 

1  714 

30 

O  (ilia  Lin . 

180 

302 

G,  37  7 

P 

5,  (164 

uu, 

g 

4,  '11M 
107 

* 

P.-SH 

748 

i,  an 

8, 384 

g 

1, 2(ii) 

>  32 
33 

Grundy  . . 

Hamilton _ _ _ 

4,  319 

8 

2,773 

173 

’  475 
10,  003 

117 

19 

3,3?1 

280 

209, 109 

20, 890 

27, 372 

10, 044 
420 

34 

Hancock . . . 

15,731 

12, 147 

28, 522 

920 

4,406 

480, 87D 

33,804 

21, 501 

172 

3, 707 

231 

33 

Hardin . . . . 

10 

no 

2, 365 

155 

8 

3G 

37 

Hondurson . 

J.OGO 
10, 8(56 

1,872 

HO 

15,741 

24,012 

235, 4 14 

2,845 

11,751 

41 

1,286 

38 

Iroquois . . 

4,  033 

13,743 

3,  (505 

85 

910 

253, 525 

13,783 

25, 080 

0 

294 

2 

39 

Jackson . . . 

1,485 

1,217 

36,003 

40 

9,793 

70, 590 

250 

1,382 

14 

88 

11 

40 

Jasper . . 

205 

3, 859 

4, 935 

35 

804 

173, 925 

1,919 

4,200 

135 

018 

84 

41 

ilolYorsou . 

27 

486 

30, 174 

19 

9, 000 

237, 054 

3, 940 

4, 981 

23 

892 

14 

42 

Jersey.. . . 

J,  330 

(5(50 

14, 800 

10 

750 

191),  325 

4  407 

10  059 

7 

096 

48 

Jo  l>uvi08H  . . 

7, 52(5 

2, 013 

12, 089 

318 

11, 525 

494, 132 

92, 475 

31  40*1 

156 

1, 798 

44 

Johnson . . . 

20, 361 

43 

9, 198 

134  773 

(571 

66 

45 

lCmio . 

48, 017 

S,  496 

17, 712 

703 

3, 068 

952, 219 

99, 207 

09, 029 

1, 416 

8,700 

106  1 

40 

Kankakee . 

9, 770 

4, 795 

2, 956 

199 

3, 039 

360, 500 

51, 132 

39,393 

2 

,2,816 

13  ; 

47 

Ke  n  dull  . . . . . . . 

3, 213 

56 

915 

54 

200 

COS,  320 

45  845 

40,  G45 

16  841 

48 

Knox . . 

.17,850 

4,737 

15, 091 

292 

2,  092 

405, 915 

37, 497 

41,781 

470 

0,  055 

321 

49 

Lake . 

0,374 

1,099 

4,097 

871 

G32 

CIS,  829 

174,911 

59,187 

328 

7,202 

3, 000 

80 

Du  Sullci . 

10, 583 

1, 440 

3, 145 

710 

3,003 

728, 731 

28,018 

47, 902 

26 

8, 280 

20 

til 

1,007 

2, 980 

14, 704 

30 

1, 851 

122, 740 

1, 804 

4  581 

128 

742 

85 

1,00  . . . . 

20,  808 

693 

4, 899 

11,  005 

471, 217 

34  793 

502 

3, 851 

53 

Livings  ton . . . 

9, 183 

6,  094 

1,512 

017 

J85, 146 

10,252 
5  700 

23, 570 

g 

3, 408 

2 

84 

Logan . 

ti,  181 

2,  000 

12,273 

200 

950 

250,  OKI 

7  241 

79 

482 

McDonough . 

4,  058 

9, 183 

15, 535 

104 

537 

223, 793 

It,  099 

15, 407 

106 

3, 850 

50 

50 

McHenry. . . . . . 

22, 353 

1, 207 

7,770 

553 

1,378 

804,  700 

126, 80*1 

67, 777 

940 

8,  043 

90 

37 

McLnnn  . _ _ 

17, 408 

4, 947 

9, 019 

2  093 

420, 090 

28, 117 

55 

248 

53 

Mac  on  . . . 

6, 093 

2, 200 

1, 510 

10 

3, 075 

211, 900 

' 

4,002 

83 

020 

8 

St) 

Macoupin . 

5, 2(50 

4, 544 

17, 709 

82 

3,402 

325,813 

13,426 

24,293 

671 

3,561 

435 

00 

Mttdiaou- .............. 

7, 236 

X,  540 

40, 436 

744 

8,858 

308, 049 

7,654 

19,579 

16 

1, 143 

18 

01 

Morion . . . . . 

D50 

1, 396 

525 

20 

1, 030 

6,411 

5 

02 

Marshall . . 

11. 171 

2,033 

13, 599 

220 

1,088 

190, 808 

7,830 

17, 870 

166 

1, 420 

10 
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l’llODUCEI). 


. 

< 

If 

o 

1 

g, 

s 

5 

■8 

a 

K 

1 

1  9 

h 

I 

tl 

If 

r 

i 

I'S 

11 

.a 

1 

1  .j 

1  ° 

t 

% 

s 

| 

i 

g 

Pi 

1 

t 

1 

1  ° 

t 

p 

*  *J 

£  o 

I 

•  1,795 

128 

11,880 

097 

o,mo 

$-3, 2131) 

$108, 87-1 

100 

34 

80 

1,590  1 

43, 988 

638 

1,310 

143 

375 

89,  687 

98,  903 

85,  5(58 

140 

110, 834 

154, 4(5-1 

15,116 

30, 606 

10,918 

1,418 

10(5, 921 

4,773 

443 

20,991 

3, 583 

227,363 

8,375 

1, 20!) 

04,025 

18,592 

628 

120, 192 

008 

1187 

15, 040 

147,820 

4, 799 

330 

5,877 

6,392 

02,  GUI 

22,641 

6, 681 

74,792 

551 

3(i() 

24,009 

13,820 

100, 087 

o 

220 

GO 

li,  539 

BIS 

4a 

7,221 

244 

10,018 

22, 693 

88,  SO'l 

»  266 

g 

0,820 

792 

50, 184 

1, 938 

45,442 

26,266 

029,300 

351 

777 

1, 604 

221 

4,595 

5, 342 

70,810 

509 

38 

4, 428 

655 

17, 824 

16,403 

122, 411 

454 

1,934 

111 

9,793 

82,392 

20 

15 

40 

12 

7, 391 

381 

8,235 

25, 538 

08, 709 

157 

40 

5, 725 

225 

33, 503 

1, 421 

43,816 

9,001 

298,277 

you 

(UR) 

«(30 

422 

808 

3, 126 

23, 812 

210 

300 

8, 504 

506 

11,635 

1, 936 

182, 143 

20 

sun 

1  0tK) 

70 

27, 159 

99 

2,190 

6,010 

149,193 

m:i 

3,  KM 
<1 

301 

3,501 

53 

5, 295 

477 

11,539 

2, 508 

80, 910 

553 

155 

3, 148 

109 

5,200 

8,875 

117,074 

1  840 

200 

l{ 

0, 810 

3, 022 

10, 093 

1,346 

42,208 

L8, 716 

08, 087 

203 

G 

14, 834 

916 

26,363 

28, 518 

123,571 

4(18 

1,192 

128 

10,211 

705 

97,870 

1, 950 

798 

15,584 

Gl,  812 

229,732 

aea 

1, 374 

155 

844 

92 

599 

27,260 

81, 685 

225 

4,008 

1,011 

33,747 

5, 942 

219, 010 

a 

180 

15 

2, 1115 

25 

5, 937 

612 

20,814 

l,  an 

121,715 

50 

43 

175 

8(55 

1.18,  W7 

70 

8 

1,571 

G4 

59, 515 

1,071 

17,301 

5,202 

203,449 

40 

95 

1,028 

5, 173 

2, 0(58 

91,003 

** 

4, 117 

287 

11,029 

10 

177, 900 

1 

812 

14 

47 

005 

195 

9, 528 

803 

13,95(5 

12,003 

94, 793 

261 

96 

4,780 

40 

100,219 

491 

96 

3, 776 

385 

7,454 

1,784 

70,883 

800 

2,728 

93 

5, 156 

.  3,036 

90,510 

350 

101 

3,024 

132 

27, 507 

813 

25,093 

6,452 

139, 129 

20 

923 

741 

14,244 

2,827 

133, 392 

8 

5, 519 

"8 

10,069 

544 

231,182 

3. 823 

20 

4,375 

265 

197, 109 

0 

0 

610 

6,574 

■1,745 

42,975 

13,151 

393,  937 

187 

190 

472 

11,847 

2, 10(5 

300, 550 

31,884 

150 

310 

90 

6, 800 

915 

2, 140 

2,002 

09,847 

20 

5,341 

20 

5, 170 

244 

108,  093 

34 
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ACHES  Of  LAND.  1 

a 

LIVE  STOCK. 

I 

COUNTIES. 

arms 

1 

S  3 
g  5 

i 

.a 

* 

■8 

a  s‘ 

i 

* 

I 

•g 

i 

| 

il 

$ 

1 

.S 

?. 

ft 

s. 

1 

£ 

Sj 

£ 

1 

& 

1 

i 

8 

h 

n 

a 

t* 

O 

3,  730 

1, 072 

3, 402 

tit  in 

5,311 

3,898 

Muwmc . 

25, Old 

57,521 

680, 040 

47,  005 

1, 233 

213 

1, 540 

Mi 

2, 704 

2,859 

Menard . 

104, 231 

40, 545 

3,<iti(i,(i31 

141,781! 

5, 318 

550 

3,418 

313 

7,  ia;i 

0,518 

Mure  or . . . 

140,  SOS 

05,  dM 

4,751,115 

231, 282 

7, 540 

290 

6, 2 16 

651 

ID,  4-JO 

t!,  577 

138, 451 

4, 750 

453 

4, 108 

1, 508 

0, 432 

1,585 

Montgomery . 

127,  ‘184 

78,187 

3,330,307 

108,401 

5, 420 

740 

4, 000 

(532 

7, 012 

9,143 

Morgan . 

202,  838 

80, 236 

0,019,010 

237, 832 

7,  705 

1, 006 

5, 084 

587 

12, 010 

7,100 

Moultvlo 

ih  mi 

2, 585 

104 

a,  086 

445 

4, 900 

9, 810 

Offlo . . . 

2(10, 100 

103,  Oil) 

8, 226,201 

388, 471 

31,  071 

169 

10, 471 

885 

117, 01*1 

3,732 

0, 211 

320 

7,  Hit) 

205 

11,722 

2, 811) 

Perry . 

62, 701) 

77, 020 

2,256,045 

100,188 

4, 127 

703 

3, 475 

1, 178 

0, 075 

0,  .190 

I’iatt . 

07, 511 

40,  074 

2,744, 850 

08, 833 

2,  667 

202 

1, 033 

001 

5, 807 

3,  :ui;t 

172, 81(5 

143. 135 

6,  570, 036 

337, 339 

8, 707 

1, 019 

7,721 

3, 150 

14,344 

12,311 

30, 100 
10, 31)5 

83,518 

720,814 

317,030 

36, 089 
14, 382 

i,  ran 

221 

3,733 

1,212 

2,347 

5, 139 

Pulaski . . 

631 

51 

020 

Ml 

1,137 

628 

Putnam . 

50, 038 

20, 019 

1, 882, 330 

60, 817 

3,  077 

30 

2, 107 

50 

3,740 

1,0(15 

Randolph  . . 

96, 070 

162, 020 

3,345,607 

157, 073  , 

7,  ago 

601 

5, 285 

1,817 

10,332 

0,118 

Richland . 

45,  630 

48, 216 

1,451,060 

51, 053 

1, 830 

372 

1, 922 

012 

a,  808 

5,917 

Rock  Island . 

110, 593 

50, 715 

3,757,000 

175,750 

4,  677 

83 

5, 573 

600 

9,830 

1,001 

St.  Clair . 

100, 735 

120, 1)54 

10, 721, 068 

400, 737 

9,  570 

1, 890 

7, 801 

1,101 

9, 550 

3,500 

Sail  no _ _ _ 

40, 150 

111.  501 

1, 243, 220 
11, 866, 486 

45, 815 
307, 108 

2, 570 

422 

2,571 

1,745 

3, 170 

7,700 

finiijg’n.mftn .  -  _ r _ 

12, 607 

1,715 

8, 121 

470  , 

17, 363 

45,400 

Schuyler . 

74, 060 

02, 582 

2,  G70, 885 

93, 882 

3, 046 

307 

3, 665  | 

707  . 

7,477 

7,839 

Scott . . 

66, 641 
141, 537 

47.  031 

2, 619,477 

88,  :JB7 

3, 011 

420 

2,353 

210  ’ 

5, 420 

4, 103 

Sholhy . . 

118.309 

4, 224, 487 

153, 112 
175, 337 
306, 016 
352, 017 

6, 140 

422 

4,007 

i, 820  ; 

10,236 

21,311) 

Stark  .. . . 

125, 214 
200, 75G 

21, 728 

2,970,105 
7,016,265 
7, 108,430 

4,  GOO 

65| 

3,527 

131 

5, 750 

3,505 

Stapli  imihoh  i  r- 

88, 275 

8, 723 
10, 144 

124 

9, 170 

897 

13,04? 

0,018 

215, 266 

303 

7, 006 

231 

10, 009 

0,791 

Union*. . . . 

53, 880 

86.  280 

1,789,223 
6, 900, 813 
1, 259,  BOO 
6, 448, 857 

93, 418 
831, 026 

2, 605 

352 

2,023 

•  1, 339 

4,  (567 

5,391 

247, 167 
37, 083 
188,  T6I 

Til*  tPR 

10,  801 
a,  181 

8, 381 

192 

7, 084 

802 

13,701 

22, 770 

Wninwli . 

43, 603 

63, 550 
243, 610 

174 

1,772 

103 

2,881 

5,380 

724 

0, 000 
5, 700 

Oil 

33, 025 

7,853 

WftHhiugtmi . 

120, 681) 
(57, 104 
72, 503 

106. 154 

3,800,752 
1,577,743 
2, 267,274 
5, 308, 831 

171, 206 

6,  007 

1, 012 

1, 470 

12, 006 

7,  Oil 

Wnyna _ _  — 

no.  508 

68,381 
86, 015 

2,857 

269 

2,756 

3,088 

5,510 

10,015 

White . 

126,  473 

3, 490 

380 

3, 375 

1, 007 

5, 393 

10, 037 

Whil^kln  -  -  _ t--  -- 

161, 602 

114. 140 

202, 047 
258,  066 
83  607 

6, 585 
8, 065 
3  42!) 

118 

8, 255 

1, 029 

30,841 

1,303 

Will . . 

243, 086 

50, 880 

(>,821,080 

1  812  527 

119 

32,893 

881 

10,575 

8, 680 

547 

58 

3, 434 
7, 850 

2,650 

732 

6, 198 

13,315 

Willi  a  muon ........... 

03, 700 
104, 616 

6  451  320 

270  331. 

«r 

0  980 

U,  025 

7,718 

Woodford  . . . . 

140, 080 

66,  005 

4,  (185,  920 

392, 591 

6, 026 

100 

5, 074 

182 

7, 207 

2,280 

_ _ 

Total . 

.  13, 006, 374 

1  T,  ms,  015 

408, 014, 033 

37,235.472 

j  ,r>(i:i,  ™ 

38, 539 

522, 634 

00, 380 

970,709 

709,135 
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PRODUCED. 


COUNTIES, 

Bariev,  bushels  of. 

1 

£ 

Orchard  products, 
vain©  of. 

■s' 

§ 

1 

I 

h 

•f  ~r 

1 

1 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay.  ions  of. 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

6 

1 

g:j 

50 

-J 

on 

Menard  ............... 

070 

1,280 

8,221 

10 

1,300 

137, 772 

0, 175 

7, 748 

10 

911 

97 

00 

Mower . . . . 

8,  028 

2, 158 

,,  mn 

it  nit 

*  r 

08 

Mcintffomcry . . 

2, 000 

3, 071 

10, 724 

20 

GOB 

205, 371 

4, 455 

10, 757 

0 

2,  083 

7 

00 

Morgan . 

i,  no 

1,5S7 

11,848 

150 

20,220 

292, 020 

3, 4(53 

19, 818 

61  ■ 

1, 323 

1M 

71 

oei« . 

07,482 

484 

0, 000 

371 

3,2.13 

836,1(51 

38, 393 

39, 792 

1,3X3 

4, 138 

40 

72 

Peorliv . . . 

22, 202 

7, 505 

21,307 

1,408 

14,088 

393,0-18 

18, 035 

29, 405 

SIM 

3,  883 

15 

70 

1>m'y . 

445 

400 

5, 081 

40 

.15 

81, 107 

5, 9(57 

2, 734 

1 

110 

4 

IMntfe . 

riko . 

802 

3, 102 

17,229 

35 

385 

2(53, 507 

5, 349 

18, 407 

4.15 

431 

86 

70 

Fop© . . 

8 

8, 030 

120 

77 

17 

o  on-j 

20 

70 

ltnudolph . . . 

4,431 

590 

12, 309 

833 

a,  mi 

153,220 

5, 155 

5, 498 

45 

500 

33 

80  ! 

Richland . 

44 

851 

7, 007 

120 

70,0(54 

482 

81 

Kook  Island . 

12,50.1 

1, 005 

M.448 

47 

11,4.19 

314, 741 

19, 185 

23, 572 

9 

1, 102 

167 

82 

St.  Clulr . . . 

112,024 

1,319 

57,  (M3 

2,105 

526,404  : 

211, 239 

40, 988 

11, 598 

27 

88 

2 

80 

8‘I 

8  till  111 ! . 

fitingmnon _ _ ...... 

£7 

398 

!),  745 

300 

447 

131, 5.10  | 

1, 045 

901 

13 

30(5 

10 

85 

Sclmyluv . 

1,100 

6,304 

9, 410 

90 

177 

100,895 

9, 157 

8,274 

034 

3,  09(5 

65 

80 

Scott . 

6 

458 

7,920 

190 

128 

78, 017 

5,825 

5,814 

17(5 

272 

.17 

87 

Sliolby . 

3  006 

30 

2,007 

236, 102 

88 

Stark . 

0, 485 

016 

3, 023 

200 

128, 840 

10,598 

12  7(52  S 

‘51 

iVii) 

1 

80 

Stephenson . 

40, 0-11 

746 

3,707 

378 

4,871 

Oil,  708 

37,561 

36, 104 

208 

1,272 

3(5 

00 

Tazewell . 

22,203 

5,418 

10, 486 

178 

i,m 

302, 110 

21, 188 

24, 137  | 

550 

1, 079 

38 

111 

173 

32, 894 

7, 784 

73, 035 
317  137 

1  807 

2 

108 

18 
1, 092 

4)3 

Vermillion . 

1,210 

13,070 

17, 286 

3,100 

13, 100 

15, 978 

18,059 

4,134 

344 

03 

Wabash . 

282 

429 

11, 214 

4, 493 

88, 4(52 

4,374 

035 

020 

0-1 

Warnm . 

9, 800 

3, 877 

5, 250 

2 

143 

301, 5 10 

9, 924 

28, 820 

21  ' 

5,414 

5 

0,1 

Washington . 

504 

871 

0, 3 10 

702 

552 

192, 185 

2,  (XX) 

5  033  ! 

321 

00 

Wnynu . 

219 

2, 231 

10,  G2G 

138 

136 

134, 031 

2,825  ! 

3, 435 

o 

812 

6 

07 

White . 

111 

791 

14,097 

211 

046 

107, 014 

1,047 

2, 259 

837  ' 

one 

4L 

08 

Whitosldo . 

18,700 

050 

12, 445 

080 

1, 900 

572,734 

57,2(50 

39, 489 

595 

1,441 

33 

09 

100 

AVill . 

Willhuimnn _ 

10, 384 
40. 

7, 453 
223 

5, 475 
35, 088 

425 

10,405 

50 

834, 090 
Xfti^  230 

7(5, 905 

75, 343 

597 

2,527! 

101 

Winnebago . 

19, 315 

140 

5, 065 

2*3 

2, 808 

551, 873 

49, 295 

29, 098 

85 

791 

19 

102 

■Womlford . 

13, 315 

4,910 

6, 71W 

105 

200 

206,915 

11, 425 

1(5,979 

327 

1,481 

Total . 

1,030,  338 

321,117 

1, 120, 323 

50,  GOO 

387, 027 

28, 052, 551 

1,818,557 

1, 774, 554 

18,831 

191, 273 

7,  CM 
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| 

HEMP.  | 

•S 

1 

7 

s 

i 

■S 

a 

i 

1 

*3 

i 

I, 

■5 

1 

•§ 

f -s 

1 

I'd 

gi. 

,£ 

i 

i 

!| 

■3 

1 

| 

l! 

| 

i 

p 

P 

V 

Otlier  pi 
hem 

a 

E 

$ 

£ 

s3 

S 

I 

a  § 

S" 

|  % 

9 

1 

1 

Honey, 

a  aT 

ji 

a 

1 

10 

20 

1,820 

105 

5,315 

$1,  r.i>7 

105, 335 

G3 

50 

8111 

235 

5, 7 12 

24, 007 

54, 108 

64 

3, 7M 

* 

105 

3,  430 

400 

31,357 

87, 100 

81 , 810 

65 

80, 318 

053 

10, 485 

16,  518 

103, 114 

GO 

10 

no 

15, 813 

67 

r 

5 

•l,  050 

505 

13,31)7 

0, 753 

178, 138 

68 

o 

01 

HO 

100 

1,770 

007 

8,  ttfi 

4, 733 

(hit),  258 

60 

Ifl) 

n 

11,401 

542 

11,401 

i\  \m 

43.  (ins 

70 

pr 

7,  108 

505 

13,438 

1,319 

216, 164 

71 

35 

1,355 

118 

12, 781 

701 

21,330 

3,81)0 

SOP,  057 

72 

510 

50 

808 

1)5 

4,510 

d,‘l«3 

GO,  323 

n 

10 

21B 

082 

in 

3, 070 

733 

18,702 

an,  -iiw 

403, 186 

73 

GO 

2 

4B5 

117 

i,  ‘Hi 

17 

420 

1),  908 

57, 731 

76 

170 

323 

‘1,  (1H9 

356 

17, 317 

77 

]f,8 

12 

1,525 

207 

4, 014 
1,213 

31)1 

387 

5,800 

4, 148 

124,  00 L 

79 

582 

20 

80 

(MO 

200 

7, 775 

75 

(1,013 

9, 501 

60, 803 

80 

250 

48 

l),  005 

503 

12,401 

8, 319 

117, 286 

81 

100 

Gfi 

178 

778 

7,878 

81,103 

825, 445 

82 

6 

1,115 

250 

712 

is 

4,  H70 

400 

5, 5)1)7 

44,070 

99,419 

83 

t,} 

53 

WO 

855 

407 

30,782 

5,115 

579, 160 

m 

110 

0, 580 

378 

20,087 

570 

11,  (Mill 

fi,  (KM 

361,600 

85 

A 

1.2H11 

120 

403 

410 

7,703 

800 

808, 073 

HO 

40 

730 

85 

80,835 

1, 107 

87,837 

19, 650 

69,  400 

B7 

5, 745 

117 

8,010 

(153 

182, 319 

88 

200 

10 

11,370 

IMS 

220 

4,314 

220 

7, 7(irt 

1,877 

1H3,  Hill 

89 

21)0 

3,814 

007 

10, 318 

3, 048 

320, 930 

90 

.101) 

41) 

30 

1,830 

10,107 

760 

200 

380 

858 

61(1 

11,112 

35,262 

83, 381 

!)L 

1G 

30 

SO 

*"05 

027 

4 

3, 005 

15, 402 

2, 175 

34, 815 

16, 052 

183, 515 

92 

238 

10 

4, 353 

203 

6, 977 

8,829 

71, 047 

£13 

37, 168 

238 

38,655 

d,  852 

187, 426 

94 

121 

1  503 

05 

4, 845 

i  1, 432 

19,937 

7,  884 

117, 526 

95 

1,028 

80 

n 

35,700 

877 

25,577 

20,  000 

94, 401 

9(1 

20 

8 

«,  855 

275 

8,750 

21, 910 

141,916 

97 

‘ 

10 

4 

4,235 

124 

8, 042 

5111 

35,374 

3,313 

122, 752 

96 

1-10 

770 

450 

811 

:  081 

17,610 

G79 

173, 726 

99 

130 

200 

(HM 

0, 405 

313 

(1, 150 

76,043 

137, 508 

100 

(i 

4 

2,080 

20 

1,402 

407 

12, 132 

1, 082 

314, 15L 

10  L 

250 

3, 003 

an 

11,865 

16, 622 

121, 254 

102 

213 

51 

a,  208 

48,235 

8, 070 

a.nis 

131, 195 

29, 0-18 

80(1,  fifil) 

50,730 

1,310,803 

BsKI,S80 

ir>,  033,  «n 

_ 

38 
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AGUES  OF  LAND. 

Cask  value  of  farms. 

i 

j 

j 

.! 

j 

t 

•S3 

1 

‘  | 

:| 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

Improred,  in  farms. 

1 

.2 

f 

1 

1 

P 

Horses. 

g 

1 

a 

1 

1 

i 

t 

1 

s 

1 

5 

d 

1 

1 

Atlimm . 

48, 35!) 

00, 202 

#1,(137,-180 

*00,0-15 

:i,  aia 

25 

3,  118 

403 

4,014 

s,  am 

8 

Allen . 

108, 075 

147,  908 

S,  WTO,  BBS 

107,218 

fi,  572 

53 

7, 998 

1, 236 

10,876 

15, 361 

a 

Bartholomew .......... 

111,01)3 

103,  Bill 

5, 032, 880 

133, 180 

a,  eat 

02a 

4, 991 

595 

7, 012 

10,066 

4 

Den  ton . . 

15,  (Ml) 

31, 343 

1,211,400 

Li,  lti-1 

1, 809 

58 

1,399 

97 

4, 959 

a,  Bin 

5 

Blackford . . 

20,370 

34,220 

737, 340 

19, 590 

1,557 

39 

1, 497 

8!l 

2, 578 

4, 720 

a 

Bound...  . . 

92,83.5 

110,080 

4,  ato,  U4 

133, 143 

»  7,081 

437 

4,031 

405 

0, 753 

1-1, 108 

7 

Brown . 

33,791 

77, 301 

900,783 

37, 314 

1,  533 

151 

1,557 

631 

2, 331 

5, 66!) 

8 

CutTOll . 

84, 502 

94, 436 

4,413,333 

185,  DUG 

4,  008 

40 

4, 498 

274 

6, 190 

13,  M# 

9 

Cuba . . 

81,005 

10.1,  .620 

4, 133, 030 

135, 276 

5, 254 

59 

4,(153 

439 

7, 713 

12,  SSL 

10 

Clark . 

01, 703 

87, 503 

4, 388,  031 

110,103 

4,  04!) 

213 

4, 871 

508 

5,  618 

9, 886 

11 

Chiy . 

(M,  719 

88, 131 

2, 409, 134 

86, 681 

3, 30-1 

159 

3, 250 

725 

5, 060 

9, 848 

IS 

Clinton. . . 

87,  *8 

113,  003 

4, 595, 945 

103, 024 

a,  dir 

120 

4, 888 

218 

6, 215 

13, 952 

38 

Crawford . 

‘1I,B13 

99, 203 

951, 283 

41,769 

1, 902 

75 

1, 791 

703 

2, 415 

0,  056 

14 

DtlVK'BH . 

90, 400 

110, 903 

2,792,551 

111,190 

<1,52(1 

336 

4, 108 

1,030 

8, 131 

14,026 

IS 

Dearborn . . 

102, 108 

82,  058 

5, 457, 900 

369,813 

4,082 

221 

4, 507 

683 

4, 862 

5,  996 

10 

Decatur . . . 

123, 073 

09, 377 

.  0, 050, 198 

171,100 

0, 123 

704 

4, 542 

503 

8, 198 

10,  740 

r 

7, 114 

18, 864 

IB 

Delaware . 

97, 440 

105,500 

5, 044, 006 

3-17,  (MU 

5, 724 

22 

4, 098 

331) 

H,  B3I) 

la 

Dubois . . . 

58, 279 

138,  008 

1, 319, 575 

93,(100 

3,410 

60 

3, 404 

1,400 

5, 971 

8,  460 

20 

Elldiart . 

118, 302 

117, 454 

6, 504, 577 

18-1,258 

a,  470 

12 

6, 077 

855 

7, 909 

10, 088 

21 

Fayette . 

84, 257 

50, 200 

5, 898,  011 

101,280 

5, 007 

170 

8, 918 

77 

5,464 

7, 315 

22 

Klnyfl . . 

34, 007 

31,  900 

1, 745, 483 

51, 095 

1, 702 

47 

1, 709 

814 

1,753 

2,793 

,  28 

l^ountuin  . . 

105, 351 

99, 430 

4, 539, 201 

149,890 

5,005 

227 

4, 598 

199 

7, 074 

13,070 

2*1 

Franklin  . . 

180, 123 

100, 872 

5, 056,  (ill 

150, 889 

G,  131 

137 

5, 001 

593 

5, 4110 

8, 083 

25 

Fulton . . . . . . 

59, 400 

95, 219 

2, 349, 200 

83, 116 

3, 394 

95 

929 

918 

5, 986 

8,412 

20 

CfiliHon . . . . . 

100, 000 

144, 129 

3, 981,097 

108, 727 

5, 159 

303 

4, 508 

1,263 

6, 018 

32, 061 

27 

Grant . 

72,840 

47, 700 

3,104,998 

99, 615 

3,876 

35 

3, 449 

250 

4, 855 

13, 885 

28 

Green . 

108,200 

17  J,  087 

3, 196, 095 

111,700 

5,415 

149 

5, 10  L 

1, 748 

8, 995 

15,402 

20 

Hamilton . . . 

100, 537 

04, 342 

5,017,278 

173, 078 

6,615 

138 

5, 183 

876 

8,  681 

13,269 

ao 

Hancock . 

80,880 

80,170 

4,031,219 

105,338 

4, 534 

91 

3,087 

191 

5, 289 

12, 568 

31 

Hm'rlBOu . 

10-1,821 

119,437 

2,918,010 

133, 834 

5, 151 

2.80 

4, 481 

570 

5, 708 

12, 361 

32 

Hendricks . 

140,018 

54,488 

4, 771, 120 

131,529 

6,856 

509 

4, 585 

383 

10, 691 

10, 404 

33 

IXcnry . 

117, 531 

91, 940 

0, 893, 320 

189,785 

6, 805 

100 

4, 902 

439 

8, 055 

12, 125 

34 

Howard.., . . . 

55,373 

71,870 

2, 514, 795 

84, 047 

3, 580 

56 

3, 121 

449 

4, 185 

8, 739 

35 

Huntington . 

02,  m 

84,  G13 

3,405,861 

104,255 

3, 913 

34 

3, 033 

306 

5, 711 

12, 237 

86 

Jackson . . . 

114,701 

119, 335 

4,330,500 

138,762 

5, 563 

596 

4, 913 

934 

0,207 

U,  722 

37 

Jnspor . . 

48, 780 

27, 344 

1,103,119 

30, 075 

1,800 

30 

9, 970 

308 

5,575 

3, 521 

38 

Jay . 

01, 470 

88, 482 

2, 000, 010 

74, 044 

3,728 

133 

3,450 

631 

4,530 

10,  811 

30 

Jefforrton . 

100, 028 

99, 830 

4, 870, 570 

135,968 

6, 375 

208 

5,412 

7(H) 

6,773 

14, 109 

40 

Jennings . 

08, 943 

81, 470 

2,003,454 

57, 597 

3, 490 

305 

4, 000 

j  771 

5, 989 

U,  716 

41. 

JoUllKOU . 

99, 143 

63,941 

0,245,805 

153, 252 

6,413 

480 

4, 109 

212 

6, 399 

11,775 

42 

Knox.  . . 1 

73, 321 

100, 430 

2,310,234 

102,  013 

4, 362 

29-1 

3,741 

476 

8, 137 

is,  on 

43 

Kosciusko . 

83,  703 

126, 551 

4, 084,327 

132, 199 

4, 597 

8 

5,221 

1, 181 

9, 088 

17,  039 

44 

La  Gran  ge . . . 

79.837 

79, 073 

3,667,472 

111,993 

3, 523 

11 

3, 799 

795 

0,20!) 

20, 425 

45 

Lake . 

02,  000 

74,  .141 

2,057,788 

85, 316 

2, 515 

49 

4, 615 

789 

0, 010 

3,702 

40 

Lupnvte ............... 

129,431 

87, 190 

G;  415, 512 

148, 480 

4, 502 

105 

4,339 

801 

6, 352 

6,  022 

47 

Lawrence . 

150, 812 

110,434 

3,846,524 

113, 8-47 

5,072 

1,038 

4, 132 

990 

9, 137 

15, 782 
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LIVE 

STOCK. 

rilOIHJOED. 

| 

1 

1 

3 

■3 

I 

1 

& 

1 

1  ^ 

1 

1 

1 

u 

•§ 

I 

£ 

Jj  .d 

I  % 

a  ® 
o 

i 

p- 

I 

jh 

IP 

p 

(S 

,ta 

1 

f'S 

I'd 

I* 

% 

in  *i7ii 

JWK,  !C0 

105, 701 

8, 836 

SM-1,9-13 

51,037 

<n,.m 

21,  ir.7 

347 

38, 185 

190 

1 

31,371 

012, 830 

2L11, 

4**  ’Ml 

«'"'0 

no,  420 

341,205 

r"  om 

■' 

2(52, 008 

5, 536 

1, 531 

imo.  m 

8,671 

400 

5, 6(54 

2, 919 

10, 515 

10,521 

153,410 

350 

‘W 

42,  303 

781, 404 

135, 098 

071 

1,031,016 

58, 108 

•17, 7-111 

38,  189 

1,988 

41,903 

r  ( 

3, 320 

6 

1*15, 000 

170, 230 

56, 410 

4, 812 

220. 406 

ss',sffi 

170,715 

10, 617 

737 

15, 200 

1, 414 

7 

an.  \m 

505, 074 

282, 771 

!>,  460 

703, 501 

96,357 

5, 877 

1*61 

,,,  ,r7 

so,  200 

011,227 

205, 81 H 

3,(525 

787, 823 

50,251) 

4, 350 

187 

no,  so*.) 

585, 003 

1(11, 4(57 

4, 043 

(561, 713 

98, 286 

5*7, 580 

475,043 

100,  R57 

2, 270 

636,  668 

19, 100 

39,  loo 

098, 470 

201,716 

1, 152 

2, 102, 005 

67,319 

in 

11,00(5 

57, 852 

1, 372 

211, 373 

35,568 

312,  (KM 

12,818 

1,915 

13, 315 

1, 814 

13 

..('..liw 

M 

42,783 

015,043 

334, 606 

4, 163 

1,  111,  321 

88, 353 

18,017 

413,033 

154, 083 

IM,  710 

71,091 

301) 

48, 267 

538 

78, 288 

197 

17 

015, 075 

609,  002 

218, 537 

1,802 

025,  03(5 

59,903 

r>.,r 

\ 

l1! 

an,  noo 

357,4(51 

8:1,  440 

39,843 

115, 541) 

(£17, 031 

370,771! 

4, 500 

C.31.S81 

83,451 

320 

•  76 

123, 90!) 

326 

2(1 

35, 500 

(550, 530 

202, 1(53 

887 

805, 948 

"1 

7, 070 

212,401 

54, 761 

3, 303 

144,  804 

31,723 

1, 975 

7,312 

551 

54, 205 

6,  029 

157, 003 

701,  (506 

081, 433 

8, 189 

1, 394, 856 

03,003 

12, 121 

48,968  1 

1, 524 

45, 800 

2, 523 

34, 5(57 

072,240 

303, 778 

7, 457 

1,  (Ml,  116  j 

121, 744 

4, 860 

2(5,  OK) 

1, 255 

42, 452 

53, 813 

2,  702 

17, 553 

403, 810 

137, 131 

3, 0Q3 

3110, 140  i 

14, 908 

12, 405 

20, 505 

40 

f,34 

53,437 

773,21(5 

248, 556 

5(50 

1, 441,  0U5 

33,882 

132, 892 

32, 145 

231 

23, 212 

5, 227 

27, 255 

410,480 

351,783 

584 

690, 677 

56,018 

1 8, 782 

31, 736 

777 

31, 293 

I,  990 

41,370 

(187, 431 

111,  010 

2,786 

057, 167 

21,792 

457, 051 

35, 309 

22, 498 

2, 775 

28 

.  42, 238 

830, 023 

238, 760 

48!) 

1,326,171 

70, 737 

114, 487 

34, 320 

1, 004 

60,  253 

3  Mir* 

*»9 

32, 105 

517, 805 

163, 170 

2,019 

798, 855 

63,074 

69, 432 

2.1,948 

315 

23, 758 

«l| 

3,051 

.  30 

27,531 

537, 702 

287, 877 

7, 016 

479, 470 

(15,233 

3, 494 

27,383 

2,4)7 

85, 233 

6,452 

;u 

3(5, 072 

002, 108 

140, 706 

1,238 

1, 157, 305  j 

96,216 

13. 274 

39,650 

588 

33, 392 

6,860  ; 

32 

31,405 

827, 108 

273, 361 

505 

1, 025, 818 

129,219 

36, 705 

38,459 

418 

29, 333 

0, 5 12 

33 

24, 204 

373,847 

122, 962 

840 

761, 73!) 

32,931 

81, 818 

20,774 

931 

45, 021 

4,634 

34 

23, 137 

443, 8(57 

167, 225 

1,850 

539, 501 

61,502 

32,955 

28,480 

91. 

0,417 

1,428 

35 

41, 123 

702,  (522 

16B,  7(50 

3, 017 

1, 177,  815 

1.06, 757 

^  22, 597 

27, 123 

1,81(5 

23, 392 

3,819 

16 

5,251 

270,  (530 

21, 287 

1,  (302  ! 

254 f 915 

*  18,071 

590 

7, 227 

451 

15, 142 

8 

22,864 

380, 117 

1)0, 675  : 

4,271 

.401,  OJ6 

38, 297 

15, 7(57 

30, 055 

091 

1  41,097 

1, 161 

38 

21, 023 

725, 237 

167, 09(5 

8, 182 

555, 691 

69,671 

17, 266 

30, 138 

1, 952 

48, 991 

9, 240 

39 

21,103 

347,730  | 

150,  896 

1,951 

372, 896 

42,755 

8,295 

701 

25, 311 

2,  ISO 

40 

45, 472  . 

850, 074 

2(52, 5183 

3, 005 

1,331,523 

65,089 

32, 108 

33,511 

2,700 

16,  m 

5, 279 

41 

32, 108 

475,104 

135, 153 

2,098 

877, 188 

17, 363 

32 

21,03? 

207 

17,387 

4, 951 

42 

27, 022 

(550, 438 

240,  699 

3, 09(3 

701,  868 

56,580 

1, 678 

42,030 

446 

82,901 

1, 12!) 

43 

13,800 

478, 2(52 

236, 38(1 

12,228 

472,  847 

54,865 

193 

56, 478 

1, 171 

1)2, 232 

191 

14 

5, 235 

359, 830 

67, 570 

3,306 

283, 420 

111,029 

2, 791 

5,103 

1,022 

46, 320 

45 

11,031 

523, 700 

430, 104 

772 

751, 140 

84,172 

1,200 

15, 451 

19!) 

97, 995 

2,304 

46 

38,712 

803, 791 

n9, 392 

12, 181 

811,134 

98,614 

8, 512 

36, 170 

on 

11, 421 

3. 599 

47 

40 
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COUNTIES. 

1'KODUCED.  ! 

•S 

1 

tt 

r| 

►H 

r 

§ 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

s 

*"3 

It 

jjj  1 

1 

| 

I 

« 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

W 

■3 

1  ^ 

0 

1  ° 
i 

0 

R 

1 

p  rn, 

Alien . 

1,397 

10,  C20 

20,  590 

459 

6, 350 

406,991 

6, 941 

17,286 

2, 186 

340 

209 

a 

Bartholomew . 

7,053 

2,780 

8,382 

216 

128 

319, 840 

5, 351 

5, 568 

373 

ffia 

202 

4 

Denton . 

i  nrt 

s 

Blackford . 

850 

5,318 

2,714 

18 

;>,G8i 

103, 053 

46, 059 

o«5G 

80 

103 

120 

(j 

C)j0 

r  r*7 

(•  gl)(J 

l-r 

7 

Brown . 

239 

2, 003 

1,711 

251 

mr 

57, 01G 

516 

1, 534 

42 

‘T  l 

218 

59 

8 

Carroll . 

1, 574 

5, 003 

27,022 

82 

13, 423 

389, 412 

1,  Ml 

5, 651 

00:1 

208 

63 

"‘-in 

1, 59-1 

365, 410 

2, 440 

9, 

1, 004 

757 

324 

11 

Giny . . 

1,012 

a,  eii 

10,763 

175 

170 

213, 401 

3, 696 

4, 012 

B 

154 

481 

457 

415 

Ill 

Clinton . 

1,709 

7, 302 

19,417 

3, 721 

210, 880 

3,45(1 

7,390 

313 

332 

H 

172 

23 

14 

.15 

Envious  .a . . . 

aoi 

1, 471 

5,893 

59 

11,  H14 

80,513 

8, 220 

4, 7IS1 

85 

7!) 

29 

11, 051 

14, 495 

48 

12!) 

1,505 

10 

Decatur . . 

°73  °n 

g  0-m 

17 

Do  Kull>. ....... . . 

1,470 

14, 053 

12,6-17 

27 

7U0 

334, 011 

40, 279 

8  007 

12, 340 

3, 638 

317 

164 

la 

Delaware . 

4, 040 

9, 630 

17,1-18 

220 

812 

833,371 

0, 227 

6, 289 

198 

590 

13 

10 

rill 

15 

20 

Elkhart . . . 

un’n-rr 

6 7  811 

j30 

U  (-J!) 

v'  11" 

2L 

Faye  (to . . . 

4,011 

1,322 

9,828 

1G2 

7,038 

213, 038 

8,060 

a  ift3 

254 

308 

n 

22 

Floyd . 

402 

111 

10,493 

3,533 

40,226 

67, 1G8 

400 

3, 560 

123 

36 

25 

Fountain . 

805 

3, 817 

30, 1110 

20 

3, 147 

154,  GG1 

8,314 

7,587 

57 

568 

358 

2-t 

Fniuklin . 

19,992 

4,007 

S),  018 

.5, 3D2 

25,980 

290,  GOO 

5,780 

6, 652 

143 

513  ; 

2,328 

25 

Fulton . 

302 

9, 394 

(i,  987 

200 

3,329 

102, 980 

8,43!) 

11, 107 

805 

203 

169 

20 

Oibwni . ... . 

898 

3,901 

33, 510 

206 

4, 460 

227,  G05 

2,302 

5, 802 

429 

180  ; 

14 

0  rant . . . . 

410 

7  875 

28 

Urewi . . 

178 

2,040 

8, 696 

70 

883 

139, 581 

5, 532 

4, 0711 

83  1 

189  j 

531 

489 

23 

23 

20 

Hamilton . 

1,228 

5, 307 

23,272 

. 

915 

290, 843 

7, 737  I 

6, 300  j 

281. 

321  j 

14 

;io 

Hiuieoek . 

3,501 

0,841 

18, 9G8 

100 

226, 573 

1,282 

1 

3, 7(i5  i 

335 

28-1 

5 

:u 

Harrison . 

283 

59 

14, 053 

2, 700 

738 

162, 5 14 

54 

3, 270  | 

1,111 

135 

4 

32 

Hendricks  * . . . 

135 

1. 013 

21, 5G8 

413 

233, 335 

4,  G41  | 

G,  099  | 

186 

370 

31 

33 

Ilonry. . . . 

0,741 

9,400 

38,836 

27 

32 

382, 846 

6, 020 

6, 592  j 

544 

551 

9 

34 

35 

Howard . . . . , , 

Huntington..,. . 

3,732 

1  722  ! 

2, 151 

5, 403 

1,390 

109,211 

360 

3,454 

132 

150 

02 

30 

Jackson  . . . . 

271 

1, 190 

1,581 

2 

651 

5,  C48 

215,911 

279, 99G 

3,210 

3, 982 

6,863 

4,936 

991 

44 

155 

111 

16 

37 

JiiBpor . 

104  ! 

824 

2,217 

2 

4,239 

61, 279 

8,522 

9,351 

145 

4 

38 

Joy . 

1,040 

31,510 

8, 602 

525 

2G1 

206, 988 

6,231 

5, 217 

50 

504 

30 

80 

Ji?nV»!on . 

20,228 

1, 601 

10,541 

5,130 

12, 278 

6, 921 

It),  643 

13 

501 

1,  075 

40 

Jemiliign . 

2,302 

1,870 

1,902 

117 

340 

120, 263 

1,659 

5,300 

1.3 

124 

41 

iTolmmm . . 

1,017 

4,025 

25,548  | 

41 

1,382 

257, 527 

8, 197 

5, 177 

151 

462 

173 

42 

Knox; . . . 

.1,879 

070 

9,703  : 

1  710 

109  10*1 

43 

Kosciusko . 

2,  (108 

19, 325 

0 

310  i 

328, 128 

3, 789 

4  317 

10, 722 

3, 157 

162 

242 

244 

44 

Lit Grunge  ............ 

037 

7, 038  i 

10,110 

1,373 

249, 926 

15, 168 

13, 166 

4, 859 

227 

73 

45 

Baku. . . 

1, 92!) 

r»,  003 

3, 526 

10 

154 

337, 115 

32,804  | 

24, 986 

679 

91 

40 

Lnporto . 

0,  (Ml 

0, 010 

17,957 

260 

3,207 

318,575 

19, 665 

12, 635 

251 

81 

K) 

47 

Lawrence) . . 

1  40 

242 

f».  925 

59 

100 

176, 313  1 

3,327 

4,  Ill 

20 

1, 4  GO 

38 

42 


STATE  OF  INDIANA 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACBES  03?  LAND. 

i 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

5 

1 

I 

I 

Farming  implements 
chinery,  valuo  0 

Horses. 

j 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

g- 

48 

40 

133, 221 

93, 381 

7, 186 

f.„a 

6,  (193 

371 

50 

29,231 

40,385 

1,092,420 

,?p  rn>l 

i  *-ift 

1,  Gift 

4-1.1 

„  nil 

fc( 

ou,  oU.J 

1,  oIU 

' 

*'i  11 J 

«■»  V 

51 

41, 102 

83,567 

1,137,620 

47,268 

88 

l  no-* 

n- >7 

o- 1 

K  1  •*? 

ID.} 

1,  -Jo 

85, 723 

t)“  nit) 

1*17  817 

r 

r7 

/J  HOO 

43*  ‘ 

t  s 

53 

lor  nt 

Jj,6,3 

JUl 

1.1,.., 

50 

112, 092 

113,343 

i),  1 07, 0 13 

10,  l«Jil 

m 

Hi 

1, 

m 

t.klj 

7  *■ ;;; 

t  *  1  I*" 

»1,  —.1 

56 

27, 441 

■in  n-fft 

nr |  rw1 

23,  602 

,V1„ 

. 

j,  0 

JUl,  Oil 

1,  -till 

<0 

1,  -b*l 

I ,  u  1 

57 

3, 398 

0,711 

58 

50 

05, 752 

108, 504 

95,548 

3,995 

. 

538 

GO 

136, 355 

82, 507 

5,480 

„ 

8,072 

! 

G1 

...a. 

0, 399 

496 

1  5  Id  j 

02 

37, 131 

1, 831 

2, 476 

JU 

-00 

i,  OOij 

**.  (utl  j 

G3 

C0.IG7 

89, 23G 

1,050,220 

78,781 

3,305 

133 

3,742 

ilisi  | 

G-i 

■pnrfm* 

73, 123 

85,  G15 

2, 855 

22 

3, 909 

718 

5,408 

GO 

79,712 

79,534 

3, 786, 086 

47, 951 

4,207 

355 

3, 490 

875 

5,548 

1 

00 

*’ .  ' 

1,  017 

817 

3, 827 

G7 

7, 755,  G34 

183,  021 

8,  G35 

3,308 

08 

00 

Tlsimlnlpli 

I..  J22 

893 

13, 578 

Hi  piny 

111,101 

5, 852, 79G 

3, 702, 062 

101, 092 

119,012 

0, 028 

77 

3:6 

.5, 990 

53,1 

6, 990 

1  i .  Mi;:» 

70 

7?.n«li 

u/.jb/ 

5,35-1 

0, 489 

1,511 

7, 325 

12,  tirtl 

108, 255 

10, 2GG,  Gil 

8, 566 

303 

5,490 

208 

12,07-1 

.J ,Vs 

71 

St,  Josopli . 

nn  nvi 

4, 208 

4,516 

0,480 

4  216  875 

73 

7,  !3Uii 

Scott . 

45, 05G 

42,711 

2,398 

170 

2,071 

217 

2,890 

£2,  W.7 

73 

Shelby . . 

130, 013 

7  7(in  nrrn 

199, 049 

7, 021 

219  ; 

5,388 

310 

7,105 

:i . a-ii 

i,  iUU,  OOU 

74 

1  Spencer . 

pni 

m  a-m 

2, 790, 195 

107, 190 

107, 480 

293  ! 

'"|0  1 

1U,  B4U 

3,107 

1, 637 

4,309 

7,  511 

75 

Starlc  . . . . ! 

0  ^11 

•in  a  17 

15, 245 

395 

19  i 

,  oil 

OW,  0‘17 

411,  CoO 

847 

512 

1,082 

505  ! 

7G 

Steuben . 

pn  OCT 

op  w 

2, 420, 995 

82,715 

3,116 

| 

>  ,auti 

bb,  ti  JO 

9 

4,188 

3,201 

5, 095 

iti.  cm  ! 

77, 

Sulll  van . 

01, 9G7 

lfto  o„0 

107,723 

4, 880 

2,  olo,  30o 

200 

a,  9  43 

557 

8,568 

1 427.  i 

78 

Switzerland . 

77, 485 

4, 508, 770 

333, 90S 

3,578 

138 

2,788 

-(V  1 

7D 

Tlppopnnno 

Ol, 

2, 924 

463 

169, 012 

130, 074 

8, 257,  GOO 

198, 801 

9, 059 

323 

6,828 

314 

13, 579 

12,  m 

80 

Tipton . 

40  jo. 

2, 020, 033 

46,879 

2,395 

71, 196 

45 

2,369 

2, 883 

4, 941 

C;t;) 

81 

Union . 

59  886 

4,350,027  : 

1, 912,594 

145, 129  : 

51,582 

62 

Vanderburgh . . 

50,850 

' 

3,  G86 

125 

8,016 

16 

3, 002 

a,  737 

2, 283 

454 

2,595 

414 

2,205 

wn 

83 

Vermillion . . . . 

67, 017 

Q/*  _  j.j,  | 

2,477,802 

92, 846 

4,205 

bO,  «>JJ 

96 

3,074 

219 

5,280 

t*  ;c.3 

84 

Vigo . . 

05,737 

an  iif 

3, 958, 905 

114, 459 

5,543 

209 

4, 264 

434 

0,960 

l»,  991 

85 

Wabash . • 

4,913,670 

159,729 

8G 

100, 009 

110, 0G4 

6, 140 

81 

5,838 

625 

8, 409 

1 1»,  OIH 

Warren . 

3,915,395 

102,  453 

87 

Warrick 

uuo 

109, 035 

5,333 

207 

4, 401 

18(5 

11, 563 

7,  ti','4 

88 

Washington . 

78, 223 

143,  S19 

3, 060, 049 

4, 283, 381 

103,  Q17 

175,839 

3,811 

417 

3,248 

1,638 

5,212 

4 (Hi 

80 

Way  lift. _  , 

144, 92G 

G,  297 

596 

5, 047 

820 

8, 115 

3.t;,:i:t7 

DO 

Welle . 

352  009 

115, 454 

11, 583, 148 

3(19,  023 

8, 327 

105 

6, 572 

157 

11,511 

3  u,  <r.n 

2, 393,249 

08,  794 

91 

White . . 

1 

S  0 

3,531 

55 

3, 398 

379 

4, 190 

1 1».  -.in  1 

2, 864,063 

2,921,596 

79,  606 

92 

Whitley ......... 

88,481 

3,058 

122 

3, 741 

714 

8, 010 

*-«,  WII  j 

_ Sj’3'1 

7M°2 

77, 611 

3, 198 

120 

.3,532. 

.  .  733 

5,123 

ft  0,  5SI 

Total...... ...... 

8, 146, 109 

353, 712, 175 

10,457,897 

“  — 

— 

- - - 

8, 242  183 

520, 077 

28, 893 

363,553 

117, 687 

588, 144 

Oft  1 ,  17,7  j 

- - — - 

- - — — - — - 
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AGBIOUL  TURJS. 


LIVE 

STOCK. 

ritOMIOKI.). 

l* 

! 

1 

a 

1 

o 

1 

8 

% 

|  o 
n 

1 

l 

JS 

§ 

■s 

•a 

! 

1 

H 

1-3 

1  »: 

|| 

.§  ° 

» 

1 

1 

if -s 

M  £ 

$ 

A 

i% 

|4 

f. 

n 

; 

j 

f 

■g 

'•3 

38,  GOB 

$a»,  ifi2 

209, 142 

701 

1, 168,087 

■19,  :«i9 

48,  185 

31, SMJ) 

1,021 

38,383 

2, 557 

<8 

r^-t 

51 

53 

Sill,  017 

007,322 

274,040 

3, 2(51 

HUB,  997 

09,711 

33, 7HH 

457 

81,  BOO 

2, 081 

f.2,  317 

1,225,802 

204,340 

0, 931 

1,551,705 

118, 148 

17, 194 

HO,  OfiT 

2,493 

40, 259 

5, 990 

ni 

04, 068 

934, 887 

178,9117 

4,312 

1,  (,!;•<),  <106 

76,919 

16,  091 

80, 850 

1,480 

2H,  non 

0, 180 

55 

0,  (5111 

382, 783 

11,073 

227 

150,  SOS. 

9,  SMI 

770 

i,  ono 

nn 

SO,  1)30 

428,  DID 

200, 202 

7,7(51 

<171,  (ISO 

8l’ (Sit 

5,820 

31),  992 

210 

80, 223 

<m 

57 

4, 050 

1, 090 

SB 

20, 300 

014, 353 

110,071 

7, 091 

433,  m 

74,  M3 

ltd,  590 

849 

B,S!)i! 

a,  on 

59 

47,720 

072, 741 

182, 135 

31, 7U 

m\  459 

02,071 

73,  OHO 

83, 730 

030 

Mil,  13(11 

it,  nos 

no 

4]  # 

|  Rl‘l 

n\  «pr. 

IS,  Wl 

222, 050 

04, 303 

392 

JJBli, 751 

in,  nsi 

Kin,  o:u 

10, 07 1 

733 

ItS,  IM1 

873 

02 

32, 040 

417, 480 

717,  U(l 

18, 0r»il 

723 

49,  007 

34 

Cl 

83,  107 

407,  l.-ll 

199, 497 

57 

1,099,  MU 

20, 817 

U|  0  ill 

12,117 

i! 

29, 877 

1,015 

(IS 

rf)  jjqh. 

3  r" 

06 

08, 005 

1,45a;  aw 

MU,  191 

18,  (MW 

1,704,83!) 

1M9,  '17d 

16,  76!) 

05, 4M-J 

2,915 

in,  (Ml 

7 , 869 

07 

38, 51)2 

7,')!),  !)1() 

87, 980 

43,  ODO 

m 

42, 728 

S,  unit 

03 

25,470 

Wl,  80S 

305, 101 

17, 208 

428, 948 

58,047 

6, 590 

26,331 

i 1,511 

43,  839 

b,  ora 

m 

73,  G2i 

1, 178, 1)6:1 

41(1, 17(J 

371, 880 

4,  G20 

1,  8*17, 005 

13G,  (>S3 

330 

50,077 

81 

28, 304 

4,  SOB 

70 

10, 123 

3(!2, 870 

4, 5G5 

373, 074 

57, 187  1 

22,514 

365 

00,300 

t,  03a 

71 

13,  G10 

282, 201 

843 

223, 220 

32, 172 

18,050 

19,061 

002 

It,  101 

2, 403 

72 

47,070 

971),  394 

359, 999 

1,503 

Xj  749,702  ! 

72,383 

170,250 

30,913 

810 

35, 167  I 

r>,  113 

73 

8-1,400 

473, 103 

70  038 

!  131, 703 

1,070 

609,200 

05  1)88 

34,511 

773 

1, 143,095 

cor. 

15,003 

1, 708 

50, 257 

4, 881 

74 

2,035 

2  479 

1, 321 

145 

10, 999  1 

117 

75 

7, 800  ' 

402,  TIG 

9, 314 

133, 003 

ID,  900 

331,288 

30,  G15 

8, 210 

52,501 

927 

80, 803 

95 

70 

28, 830 

050, 907 

|  135,209 

1, 022 

800, 0-15 

9,  093 

950  ' 

32, 603 

17, 3G7 

18,  (507  1 

0, 925  ' 

77 

113, 070 

2, 075 

1,179  ! 

03, 007 

1,051 

78 

36, 771) 

1, 12G,  701 

220,728 

47, 450 

2, 381, 400 

08,  GDI 

G,  833 

49, 424 

3,089 

93, 030  ! 

a,  750 

79 

19,485 

334,348 

50,081 

505 

030, 121 

15, 073 

5, 120 

18,829 

89 

811,  no 

1,3)5 

89 

27, 502 

509,743 

127,128 

.  G47 

055,  G25 

G-1,820 

12, 450 

15, 184 

00  I 

0,099 

1,080 

81 

9, 097 

290,738  ! 

83, 084 

030 

429, 405 

15, 483 

71,023  I 

5, 7JG  | 

381 

24, 1.00 

1,778 

82 

17,087 

490, 5C9 

108, 870 

11,  G52 

1, 0G0, 983 

37, 930 

510 

23,200  | 

883 

24, 077 

1,320 

83 

30,891 

G38, 243 

179, 159 

2, 747 

1, 284, 532 

25,197 

9,494 

21,063 

],  25! ! 

4-1, 390 

Mil 

84 

.  33, 095 

711,595 

289, 57G 

2,724 

990, 809 

80,173 

41,892 

40,419 

070 

81,8(55 

2,499 

85 

31, 285 

735, 715 

59, 441 

2, 278 

1, 221, 195 

36,  429 

450 

25  777 

Ml 

27,  m 

876 

80 

20, 113 

519, 780 

151,  G84 

93 

610, 854 

83, 190 

1,  731, 833 

17,915 

19,301 

9,600 

87 

37, 383 

894, 141 

221, 994 

7,0G2 

731, 7GG 

162, 968 

81, 945 

42, 509 

1, 465 

18,592 

4, 783 

88 

49, 877 

1, 145, 804 

344, 131 

841 

1, 387, 263 

802, 194 

181, 985 

80, 095 

336 

47,  790 

15, 194 

89 

25, 787 

3G7, 202 

132, 916 

4,011 

423,  Q2G 

49,  439 

9, 110 

m 

58,  57 1 

679 

W 

12, 479 

4G1, 180 

GB,  033 

4, 190 

578,638 

*  14,477 

5,351 

33,372 

048 

43,728 

397 

01 

17,387 

390,409 

141, 835 

3,093 

410,007 

42,780 

3,00!) 

23,003 

202 

59,281 

1, 11G 

02 

3,000,110 

41,803,639 

j  16,818,207 

463,495 

71,598,919 

5,317,831 

7,093,378 

2,552,318 

79, 902 

a,aee,m 

200,  Slti 
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AGRICULTURE. 


PUODUQED. 


COUNTIES. 

e 

1 

1 

| 

I 

^  1 

1 

Wine,  gallons  of. 

i 

g  “ 

if 

1 

'  I 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

■O 

i 

y 

! 

-sA 

b 

i 

£ 

S 

46 

Madison . 

8,073 

9,  045 

$10,  527 

20 

$2, 205 

222, 945 

MSI 

0, 145 

081 

128 

18 

40 

Hui'iou . 

3,738 

5,070 

48, 175 

81 

41,395 

301, 140 

3, 17U 

m 

93 

264 

123 

00 

Mnrgluill . 

(530 

0,  GGfi 

9,150 

30 

3, 573 

73, 377 

4,  287 

o,  as* 

770 

211 

174 

01 

Martin . 

127 

744 

1,473 

580 

8,950 

81,773 

100 

1,377 

47 

251 

as 

017 

2, 4S2 

7, 303 

05  L 

260 

314 

Monroo . 

208 

509 

10,  C73 

133 

IDS,  470 

4,  598 

4, 259 

192 

1,002 

4G 

2, 008 

1,  ooi 

1,000 

220, 026 

13,328 

4,  Hi‘8 

288 

55(1 

191 

50 

Or, 

58 

Ohio . 

1,580 

1,203 

r 

2,792 

a,  ooi 

2, 588 

DO,  267 

3,729 

a,  466 

48 

477 

GO 

Oivcn . 

G78 

2,557 

10,975 

40 

411 

148, 720 

2,315 

4, 339 

107 

070 

68 

ViivViy 

mt  in 

1«  m 

02 

1’crry . . 

DUO 

308 

G,  033 

005 

1,  SCO 

■1(1,  (JOB 

015 

2, 275 

1 

23 

1  Pfir 

1  911 

in 

G1 

DOl’tGT . 

lf  710 

4,425 

11,  S04 

10 

1, 480 

109, 2GS 

14,815 

17,  730 

70 

318 

1  |OG 

SCO 

t)i»  7<r 

c 

3,117 

1 

GT 

08 

Puirnuu . 

Tlnmlolph  . . ^ . . 

B5fl 

0,022 

783 

10,  000 

36, 053 

20  280 

1,004 

356, 180 

B.flfil 

8, 747 

078 

0*27 

62 

210 

CD 

Mpley . 

5,  COD 

3,129 

9,  008 

81G 

190 

210,444 

23, 010 

10, 342 

43 

203  j 

15, 777 

70 

Hush . . 

2,  2G0 

1, 239 

30  640 

G  Sn7 

317  143 

3  119 

7  141 

411 

1  001 

71 

St,  JoHeplt . 

G,  317 

5, 857 

22,  491 

483 

8,912 

245,  G01 

4, 470 

13,740  j 

1,844 

145 

10 

73 

Scott . 

584 

103 

1,888 

(i 

01 

80,451 

100 

2, 099 

30 

.136 

3,  SCO 

73 

SJiulliy . . . 

18,  087 

0,  373 

22, 227 

ea 

800 

250,  G78 

0, 700 

4,  948 

243 

299 

23 

74 

Sjwttctjr . 

10,  GG2 

707 

13, 290 

5(3 

280 

104,  C68 

025 

3,756 

H 

141 

29 

75 

Stark  . . 

2, 413 

342 

190 

27, 49C 

140 

0, 027 

249 

5 

57 

7G 

77 

Stuub  oil . 

SuUlvau . . . 

745 

49 

14, 107 

coo. 

14,851 

16,  218 

2 

1, 140 

265,  (130 

inn  /tfvi 

04, 508 

14, £01 

a,  050 

243 

92 

78 

Switzerland . 

Q,  473 

2,579 

6,  851 

4,314 

7, 795 

lull,  ‘iUJ 

195,547 

10,807 

14, 192 

49 

1,417 

15 

70 

Tlppeemioo . 

11,501 

10,173 

20,400 

59 

0, 900 

233, 040 

1, 754 

0, 037 

07 

381 

52 

80 

Tipton. . . 

75 

2, 3G5 

j,  $>G 

130 

101  81° 

GO 

°  4*5 

13 

g 

81 

Union . 

11,  563 

1,074 

*1, 991 

42 

4, 321 

173,103 

3, 140 

a,  560 

120 

445 

40 

83 

Vanderburgh . 

18, 82G 

375 

9,  IMG 

io,  m 

5,  139 

09, 937 

351 

4,093 

25 

193 

19 

83 

Vermillion . 

831 

4,800 

7,  549 

6 

0,  <501 

130,935 

2,882 

3,851 

73 

157 

28 

81 

Vigo . . 

3,273 

2,175 

11, 284 

410 

9, 454 

170, 084 

1,407 

D,  978 

109 

2, 530 

33 

8u 

Wabash . . . 

4, 234 

G,  704 

213, 118 

21 

1  352 

31°  °08 

10  195 

8  101 

1  10G 

31° 

86 

87 

Wunsjn . . 

Warrick . 

.  226 

00 

5, 546 

12, 370 

g 

160 

135,385 

0,005 

9,270 

18 

17G 

G 

83 

Washington . 

83 

133 

14,  421 

17, 1G8 

23 

325 

100, 099 

285 

3,838 

1  137 

•80  ■ 

Way  no . 

18, 133 

3,887 

2D,  043 

1, 470 

12, 383 

378,858 

4, 182 

7, 7IG 

9, 204 

G61 

820 

235 

90  i 

Wulla . 

2, 770 

11, 352 

5, 45G 

0 

0, 820 

199,  COG 

4,400 

G,  182 

263 

210 

8 

m 

Wlii  to . 

81 

11,378 

3,  596 

20 

370 

*  129,030 

4, 105 

10, 350 

50 

319 

12G 

92 

WMtloy . 

503  | 

0,  132 

7,  OSS 

20 

100 

104,028 

2, 831 

7,201 

1,407 

»  157 

51 

_ ! 

Total . 

382, 245 

390,  989 

1, 258, 942 

102,  895 

546, 153 

18, 306, 651 

605, 705 

G22, 426 

00, 720 

34, 014 

27,884 
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PRODUCED. 

.  75 

if 

*§ 

a 

•a 

I 

j? 

fi 

“1 . 

1  “ 

I 

If 

u  ^ 

6 

■s 

I 

I 

■S3 

1 

I 

Ut 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds 
c  L 

1 

|  o 

1  1 

r 

t 

jb 
§  I 

0. 

f 

!  ^ 

1^ 

Jt 

B 

1 

i 

1 

M 

| 

1 

£ 

S 

1  's 

„r  g 

P 1 

if 

1*17 

4,810 

1*1,  ('GO 

1,310 

10, 390 

17,847 

48 

2, 440 

4,  »20 

13,424 

b‘i 

10, 791 

41) 

EHU 

7,  IK‘B 

521  ! 

4, 419 

183 

H,  051 

11, 073 

51 

r 

4,018 

0, 825 

403 

17, 145 

11,017 

153, 347 

8;i,  183 

3,(103 

10,2(51 

2  Hi 

13, 153 

10,291 

Kl 

0, 870 

20,290 

03, 221 

15,511 

51 

IS!) 

Ml 

1, 000 

31, 800 

492 

39, 523 

23, 45!) 

110,085 

55 

511 

48, 853 

3, 234 

4, 057  1 

1,297 

21, 171 

5, 575 

10!),  035 

57 

1, 828 

775 

177 

130 

* 

2,  073 

45,  49:1 

m 

13,  Gfil 

2, 000 

8,1)70 

(i,  047 

18,  m 

170, 074 

50 

250 

2, 730 

17,010 

91 

fi,  159 

17,  (111) 

74, 051 

fi!) 

80!) 

2, 117 

W,  284  ■ 

20,383  i 

0, 021 

117, 433 

01 

UiiJ 

21 

57  1 

1,30!) 

74 

1,531 

4, 771) 

da,  nan 

OiJ 

000 

4,107 

137 

0, 121 

35,338 

12(1,  500 

fi;i 

10,005 

302 

40 

10,  i  ll) 

480 

03, 137 

01 

07 

inn 

3, 03(1 

:i,  n  17 

250, 1IS1 

; 

7, 720 

210 

fi,  703 

2, 929 

29, 727 

titi 

3, 700 

10,004 

23, 875 

10, 181 

Kl,  OS) 

07 

25, 403 

sis 

10, 330 

17, 551 

115, 732 

OB 

1, 050  1 

m 

088 

4, 501 

a,  551 

370 

11, 110 

12, 270 

KM,  S43 

09 

3, 980 

31, 051 

0,300 

4, 401 

20 

8,089 

0.  319 

100,815 

70 

"3 

53,058 

1,000  ! 

3, 780 

7, 153  i 

404  ! 

8, 025 

1,  8-18  ! 

ioa,  ess 

71 

220 

(j 

3(55 

080 

14, 829 

an,  008 

72 

215 

411 

0,470 

2,441 

20,209 

207 

11,384 

118,  006 

118,  111) 

73 

150 

128 

10 

100 

14, 029 

131 

7,871 

0,  453 

1118,  70!) 

74 

50 

1,480 

101 

5,855 

609 

11),  (131 

75 

A 

l 

.1, 021 

4!) 

33, 757 

1, 855 

fi,  441  ■ 

1, 783 

23,894 

G,  056 

78,217 

70 

1 

110 

17,825 

304  ! 

20,  Ml 

9,552 

20,  853 

118,  :»:i 

77 

480 

8  1 

5,207 

2,  ooi ; 

592 

574 

11,343 

12, 096 

73, 1)3(1 

7rf 

20 

1, 810 

4,114 

1,  011 

4, 501 

928 

24, 772 

1, 886 

5*1)7,  11)3 

7!) 

487 

3!) 

7, 300 

841 

12, 280 

G3 

19, 988 

0,  198 

11,:)(!3 

8!) 

4, 028 

11, 818 

4,  Cm2 

4, 023  | 

101 

3,715 

29 

53, 287 

81 

214 

40 

818 

1,703 

7i,  r.n 

82 

10,850 

355 

10, 391 

05 

7, 200 

8, 881 

133, 778 

83 

45 

7, 737 

821 

17,880 

335 

7, 572 

fi,  847 

113, 003 

84 

20!) 

GCI7 

3, 817 

47, 8D3 

3,503 

20, 315 

1, 110 

81,737 

18,225 

170,  033 

83 

1,085 

1,257 

1, 85G 

104 

1, 103 

513 

14, 11)7 

2, 965 

73,803 

8(5 

27 

480 

1)50 

33 

4,  HO 

17, 353 

107, 131 

87 

510 

GO 

4 

10,285 

2,927 

4,900 

Kid 

27,010 

Ifl,  709 

182, 038 

88 

250 

8, 371 

23, 7G0 

8, 1G3 

20,018 

84 

11,471 

G,  487 

103, 133 

81) 

2, 281 

800 

30, 544 

3,185 

5, 235 

972 

23,395 

9,  G35 

iii),  ;isi) 

03 

G8 

025  ! 

135 

8,913 

293 

12, 257  | 

3,  >170 

in,  taw 

01 

81 

711 

92 

30,341 

2,207 

7,740 

514 

13, 018  i 

7, 307  1 

83,  (S3 

m 

1,355 

51 

2,810 

97, 119 

110, 420 

G73 

7 , 541,  TGI 

293,908 

881, 049 

34,525 

1, 224,489 

a®,  ara 

9, 824,  201 

8  8 
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i 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 


25 


28 

20 

30 

31 

32 


34 

35 

36 

37 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


53 

54 

36 

57 

58 
50 
CO 
61 
62 


COUNTIES. 


Adair . . 

Adams . . 

Allamakee  ... 
Appanoose  ... 
Audubon .... 

Bouton  . . 

Black  Hawk. 

Boono . 

Bremer...... 

Buchanan  - . . 
Buena  Vista . 
Buncombe*  . 

Butler . 

Calhoun . 

Carroll . 

Cuss . . 

Cedar . 

Cerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee. . . . 
Chickasaw  - . 

Clarke . 

Clay . 

Clayton ... .. 

Clinton . . 

Crawford..., 

Dallas . 

Paris . 

Decatur .... 
Delaware... 
Des  Moines. 
Dickinson . . 
Dubuque  . . . 

Emmett _ 

Fayette  ..... 

Floyd . . 

Franklin . . . 
Fr6mont  .... 

Greene _ 

Grundy  _ 

Guthrie .... 
Hamilton  ... 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin . 

Harrison ... 

Henry . 

Howard.... 
Humboldt . . 

Ida . 

Iowa . . . 

Jackson .... 

J asp or  . 

Jofferson ... 

Johnson _ 

Jones . 

Keokuk  .... 
Kossuth .... 

Loo . 

Linn . . 

Louisa . 

I  Lucas ...... 

Madison  . . . 
Mahaska . , . 


ACRES  OE  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

J 

a 

I 

i 

1 

r 

Fanning  implements 
chinery,  value  oi 

1 

1 

s 

f 

1 

1 

o 

1 

I 

I" 

k 

4,069 

10, 700 

@201,  0S0 

$7, 002 

307 

S3 

143 

0411 

*.« 

0,29-4 

iu,  rm 

220,000 

12, 040 

398 

11 

*118 

817 

071 

00,  300 

133,  007 

1, 722, 740 

70, 087 

1, 938 

10 

2,  m 

1, 684 

a,  am 

1,6  m 

74,  G27 

146, 833 

2, 240, 170 

100, 549 

11, 81)3 

81 

3,  51)4 

1,316 

fi,  440 

K  21) 

2, 881 

14, 648 

141, 097 

3, 655 

153 

ioa 

54 

299 

lift 

59, 01)8 

84,  052 

1,903,048 

80, 374 

8, 645 

MO 

8,  693 

821 

3,  047 

6*,  601 

34, 465 

01,  568 

1,309,995 

03,923 

1,853 

29 

1,  HsM 

536 

8, 664 

1,  KH 

23, 47G 

31, 004 

038,893 

31,373 

1,262 

63 

1,181 

379 

8,  493 

28, 490 

72, 241 

1,031,330 

48, 058 

1,490 

w 

1,  5B7 

639 

a,  4i)ii 

37,  772 

83,  008 

1, 456,  513 

57, 360 

2, 031 

24 

2,  218 

(ill!) 

3, 416 

4,  KM 

60 

540 

2,400 

90 

1 

* 

0 

11 

20,  393 

4:3,  573 

409, 875 

27, 032 

903 

14 

1,069 

3 11 

1, 537 

Mr 

03 

14 

n 

1, 460 

4,  053 

28, 250 

3, 547 

63 

a 

70 

28 

138 

9,813 

26, 130 

324,  324 

15, 527 

550 

3 

594 

fiau 

1, 097 

48» 

131,  575 

105, 431 

3, 691, 875 

158,  081 

E,  193 

103 

5, 390 

811 

7,767 

4,  689 

18, 238 

176,-280 

10,  990 

2)8 

2 

896 

751 

429 

m 

75 

'  038 

2, 950 

250 

7 

14 

HI 

2B 

. „ ~  . . 

ID,  203 

73, 1)57 

■  562,685 

31,738 

955 

0 

l,  600 

87-1 

%  56  4 

HI 

28, 093 

G7,  453 

Oil,  039 

43,327 

1,041 

36 

1, 356 

437 

2,«.V.) 

U,  frTti 

208 

902 

0, 000 

400 

17 

28 

10 

40 

_ _ _ ... 

108,  691 

134,  892 

3,147,083 

101,180 

3,899 

59 

4,774 

1,913 

0,  G7ft 

139,  507 

104,  520 

3, 300, 000 

175, 412 

4,  C55 

108 

(1, 870 

1,360 

7, 553 

1,4*1 

2,382 

7,  841 

57, 430 

3, 188 

103 

1 

163 

:a 

233 

M 

38, 082 

84, 633 

1,225,211 

44, 867 

8,931 

70 

i,  m 

518 

3,718 

87,  90D 

140, 978 

2, 404, 001 

111),  G21 

4, 673 

8*7 

4, 31)0 

1,  487 

7,  375 

xim 

54,  615 

127,  013 

1,050, 970 

70, 310 

8,779 

-  73 

8,  691 

i,  mis 

3,  676 

<1,448 

97, 034 

09,  <126 

1, 217, 201 

811, 903 

3,471 

Mi  1 

4,013 

1,349 

6, 466 

107, 531 

S3,  442 

4, 180, 902 

138, 083 

5, 27.1 

(lit 

0,  395 

978 

8, 891 

0,415  ‘ 

367 

7 

14 

86 

109, 038 

169,  722 

3, 658, 878 

171,983 

5,015 

92 

0, 459 

1,831 

8,864 

107 

5 

21 

80 

42 

55,747 

102,  050 

1, 153, 102 

87, 07.1 

2, 394 

27 

3, 154 

1, 057 

3,  882 

4,  Ml 

21,522 

40, 367 

773, 012 

14,843 

944 

7 

1,054 

449 

1,962 

'M 

0,300 

10,  017 

200, 298 

10, 178 

273 

1 

367 

166 

507 

38, 087 

CO,  517 

1, 175, 083 

40, 543 

1,538 

86 

1,  802 

781 

3, 785 

a,  we 

7,227 

20, 860 

168,557 

9,960 

359 

r> 

400 

109 

553 

5,438 

12,  901 

200,720 

.10, 935 

260 

a 

383 

97 

449 

r«6 

18, 477 

39,313 

510, 130 

27,202 

928 

7 

742 

344 

1,  329 

a,  819 

8,237 

20,331 

318,375 

14,860 

3B« 

459 

102 

678 

taw 

8-15 

2, 409 

38,100 

.  2, 303 

40 

g 

39 

30 

68 

33 

22, 593 

52,388 

737,827 

30, 721 

1, 123 

33 

1,076 

333 

1, 734 

1,960 

12, 270 

41,837 

29,010 

25,596 

658 

14 

030 

396 

1,305 

ImH 

114,270 

74, 167 

4,100,510 

156, 579 

3, 043 

831 

4,588 

1,263 

7,  582 

7, 318 

10,  388 

73,278 

615, 519 

27, 402 

706 

5 

1, 856 

776 

1,-840 

473 

1, 110 

2, 676 

18,730 

755 

39 

.  73 

81 

98 

U# 

248 

2,137 

12,060 

717 

13 

0 

30 

43,192 

98, 380 

1, 464, 530 

.66,038 

1,005 

30 

2,  623 

1)85 

2,998 

Q(  838 

107,  054 

177, 476 

3,219,489 

162,213 

5, 509 

115 

6, 538 

1,744 

9, 538 

*1,788 

58, 772 

103,  GOB 

2, 046,710 

85, 129 

3, 170 

90 

2, 772 

577 

4,934 

ri,  543 

99,  307 

109,083 

3, 661, 56G 

146, 064 

0, 908 

301 

5,  708 

1,51.8 

9,  247 

l>,  008 

77,  042 

70,764 

2, 436, 810 

92,  617 

3,997 

105 

3,869 

990 

7,376 

ft,  71)3 

90,  077 

131,105 

2,552,933 

114, 570 

4, 110 

40 

‘  4,579 

1, 174 

6,  339 

tt,  *h>:i 

91,  303 

162, 475 

i  3,804,0(55 

119,  KM 

4, 451 

807 

4,818 

1, 554 

5,  528 

8,  H  ill 

1,  798 

G,  870 

'  38,010 

1, 825 

79 

130 

80 

203 

131,  200 

05,717 

5,115,505 

199, 189 

*  6, 147 

aaa 

6, 797 

1, 416 

9, 804 

44, 321 

110,  807 

136,  451 

3,845,203 

251, 222 

5, 433 

102 

5, 483 

947 

9,180 

'  ?,  m 

73, 201 

53,  974 

2, 538, 058 

112, 789 

2, 769 

180 

3,270 

653 

6,373 

1  :t,  773 

33,  703 

54,  72G 

i  730,533 

42,242 

1,733 

80 

!  1, 578 

614 

8,  2G£ 

f  3,tfl  8 

44, 172 

120,  77G 

I  617, 4G( 

77, 212 

i  2,460 

88 

1  8, 300 

920 

1  4, 654 

4, 757 

|  73,800 

97,  019 

'  2,476,351 

106, 951 

3, 744 

10C 

>  3,323 

705 

;  7,  BOS 

5  13, 720 

*  No  return. 
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D 

10 

n 

12 

ia 

u 

15 

u» 

17 

18 
10 

■  20 
81 
82 
80 

85 

SR 

87 

88 
211 

30 

31 
38 
33 
31 

35 

36 

37 

38 
31) 

40 

41 
48 

43 

44 

45 
4(1 

47 

48 
40 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

56 

57 
TiB 

59 

60 
(ii 
G2 


COUNTIES, 

♦ 

PRODUCED. 

a 

I 

a 

I 

1 

M  y 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

I 

1 

fetal 

Jjj 

^3 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

1 

£ 

I 

Hay,  tons  of. 

1 

O  . 

1 

I 

C3 

1 

I 

485 

29,  308 

(ill 

All  1 

“1 

16, 067 

f> 

434 

321,497 

8, 159 

14,032 

204 

3, 909 

22 

111 

8, 800 

1,(165 

1,068 

830 

9 

iso 

100,987 

9, 831 

15,249 

Black  Hawk . 

1,413 

130 

9 

3, 74(5 

148,  000 

17, 131. 

12,412 

32 

8 

12 

114,770 

1),  821 

10, 653 

05 

153,  183 

14, 203 

13, 214 

no 

230 

5, 185 

525 

3, 578 

*  151 

o 

31,958 

3,701 

14 

tVlW 

S,  330 

386, 877 

38, 73!) 

19,833 

s,  a  jo 

S,  (102 

7, 080 

743 

115 

»,  uai 

107, 976 

8, 787 

236 

Clay . 

400 

1 

341,714 

14, 220 

25, 887 

Clinton . 

37, 153 

‘154 

316 

Ci 

5,872 

828, 721) 

88,004 

88,  .188 

360 

1, 696 

87 

.  4, 089 

500 

802 

Dallas . . . . . 

97,  .167 

<1,  .180 

3, 588 

123 

Dtivlu . 

037 

as,  804 

477 

238 

sun,  Bin 

!l,  IS 

10, 091 

63 

o,  7a  i 

10-1 

1)  seatin' . 

132, 307 

Difhnvnro . 

10, 6(14 

(573 

305 

18 

8(18 

8-1(1, 81.0 

'  (JO,  083 

as,  or. 

15 

617 

12 

Don  Moines . . . 

0,  475 

8,  nni ' 

21,  KM 

840 

28,  005 

273, 547 

2,600  | 

15,  634 

1!) 

2, 101 

42 

Dickinson . . 

1.17 

1,80(1 

Dubuque . . 

28, 707 

1, 331  i 

1,  S‘17 

08 

3, 400 

8011, 280 

31, 443 

33, 682 

21  : 

925 

104 

Eimiu'lt . 

400 

197 

Euyotto . 

Floyd  . 

4,  237 
483  : 

672 

107 

10 

287, 560 

11,567 
0, 100 

20, 323 

9  j 

323 

211) 

39 

Franklin . . 

101 

12 

1,980  i 

119  j 

0 

X'b'Gmonfc . 

SO!) 

8,  488 

513 

0 

1,583 

110,586 

7,727 

1,462 

S4 

37 

Green  g . 

1, 817 

17,818 

703 

2, 220 

50 

Gmnfly  . . 

1)00 

91 

45 

32,383 

8,190 

2, 481 

215  ' 

Guttirlo . . 

03 

40 

66, 684 

1,9(50  i 

f>,  249 

97 

Hamilton . . . ' 

224 

n_ 

40,810 

820 

3, 742 

Hancock  . . 1 

6  | 

5,  ()()() 

100 

419 

45  j 

Hardin . . .  1 

70 

SGI 

79, 270 

3,321  ' 

0, 1)72 

.  182 

10 

Hurrlsan  . . 

323 

100 

1,  111 

73, 384 

8, 331 

6, 016  j 

28 

Homy. . 

3,  018  ; 

10,084 

9,390 

197 

22,113 

29(1, 974 

19, 092 

16, 122 

2, 399  j 

224 

Howard . ’ 

3, 028 

14  i 

85, 171 

(5, 535 

8,588 

170  j 

41 

Humboldt . . ! 

50 

E,  |)50 

50 

GUO 

Ida . 

0(. 

1,250 

210  i 

lawn . . 

1, 118 

.968 

r...- 

250  | 

108, 429 

12, 396 

12, 458 

239 

Juoksrm . 

G,  198 

4, 603 

fi,  387 

105 

403 

374,044 

25,704 

22,687  j 

20  j 

1,071  1 

100 

Jaipur  . . . . . 

1,257 

71.2 

226 

32 

30 

172,420 

14,899 

13, 141 

133 

9 

Jeft'otwm . 

1,  013 

12,  045 

0,  330 

91 

2, 530 

257, 044  ‘ 

5,514 

13,  218  i 

303  ; 

0, 174 

141 

Johnson  . 

4,  520 

G04 

1, 034 

20  1 

3, 902 

212,792 

12,575 

20,  OKI 

13 

1,341 

7 

vT<hwh . i 

5,  OIK!  ' 

84 

533 

9  j 

645 

261, 694 

33, 188  | 

24,415  | 

25 

675  : 

GL 

Kttokn'k . 1 

8,  050 

5,  980 

1,708 

« 

4, 500 

821, 603 

13,033  | 

8,114 

80 

234 

4 

Kossuth . 

12, 134 

60 

1,203 

IjCO . 

11,303 

10,  800 

20, 339 

131 

10, 504 

3(52, 303 

83.G54 

10,  759  : 

30 

6,  G2G 

81 

I  jinn . . 

3,  023 

512 

1, 510 

38 

625 

229,700 

25, 822  1 

26, 502  1 

31 

1,2-12 

45 

X«outm . 

agi 

2, 101 

8, 1.29 

252,  G02 

5, 177 

12, 237 

G 

1, 94G 

9,  122 

149, 535 

6,823 

5,  680 

1, 013 

Madison . . 

.  518 

5S  637 

402 

J 

28,  001 

145,435 

7, 179  | 

10, 958 

49 

471 

44  I 

Mahaska . 

[  3,033 

3,460 

2, 051 

43 

1,900 

189, 115 

13, 247 

14,782 

1 

1,273 

44  | 

49 
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STATE  OF  IOWA 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACRES  OP  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

Improved,  in  ferms. 

. 

1 

Farming  implements 
diinery,  value 

Horses. 

Asses  and  mules. 

j 

1 

% 

b 

6 

£ 

(ill 

Muuovm . . 

2,863 

14,015 

$<12,  «D 

$0,010 

130 

5 

231 

143 

326 

188 

Cl 

Marion  . . . . 

78, 7;>a 

123,833 

2,  778, 900 

122, 907 

4, 171 

350 

4,  332 

1,241 

8, 020 

9, 644 

«5 

Muralmll . . 

3-1, 120 

79,585 

1,  017, 015 

57, 022 

1, 003 

20 

1,028 

377 

2, 067 

3, 440 

till 

Mini . 

20,531. 

73,700 

1,330,710 

59,919 

1,440 

48 

1, 571 

5(15 

2,710 

a,  ou 

C*7 

Mitchell . 

17, 540 

005, 015 

G07, 070 

33, 004 

G83 

(1 

1, 003 

534 

3, 18! 

358 

IJB 

Maura  a . ; 

51, 120 

91,295 

1, 997, 018 

73, 354 

2, 283 

on 

,  2, 3(57 

821 

3, 796 

6, 499 

Gtf 

Montgomery. . 

5,770 

18,414 

833, 083 

8,838 

318 

325 

143 

465 

517 

TO 

Muucnlhio . * . 

112,890 

75, 006 

3,880,294 

145,405 

4,92(5 

200 

5,389 

911 

7,007 

1,733 

\  71 

25 

135 

800 

7U 

I’llJiO . 

20, 425 

65, 824 

1,  (MS, 800 

43,81)0 

1, 508 

40 

1,  445 

721 

9, 646 

4,012 

71 

2, 700 

170 

l*u lo  Alto . 

345 

1, 384 

4, 050 

415 

12 

7(i 

4,280 

32, 810 

1,805 

77 

Pm  Ik . 

45, 040 

73, 473 

1,803,310 

03,374 

2, 559 

42 

2, 558 

581 

3, 742 

■1,  0(17 

7  H 

I’uttuwntomlu . 

17,000 

35,8-10 

42-1,311. 

33,505 

040 

27 

1,  H18 

382 

a,  ms 

890 

70 

X>i»ivoBhiok  ...... . . 

3(5, 7G2 

01,253 

975, 925 

38, 304 

3,  flU 

40 

HO 

llliiggold  . ....  I . 

10, 875 

39, 070 

425, 098 

18,491 

9.10 

789 

41 1 

1, 177 

757 

81 

Bivo  -  -  .  . 

003 

2, 083 

41,850 

1,700 

75 

34 

10!) 

84 

1, 383 

Sen  It  ...... _ _ _ 

151,053 

43, 209 

4,  405,  IRfi 

209,274 

5, 0(52 

93(1 

7  338 

Slieltiy . . . . 

3, 910 

14, 558 

127,  010 

G,  511 

259 

312 

14  i 

ASS' 

228 

hi 

Sioux*.*  . 

03 

Story . . 

81,711 

49, 07-1 

030,574 

30,001 

1, 107 

12 

1,211 

297 

1,460 

1,205 

80 

Tnmiv . 

10,015 

5,050 

313, 943 

18,000 

545 

0 

029 

148 

918 

428 

87 

Taylor  . . . . . 

18, 288 

02, 550 

577, 047 

23, 007 

1, 097 

991 

524 

1, 292 

2, 056 

12,  45G 

30, 13  L 

377, 447 

19, 295 

509 

28 

68!) 

763 

804 

811 

Van  Burcu  ........... 

91, 91.4 

121,504 

2,800,2(14 

123,87(1 

4,  (188 

230 

4  609 

mi 

5, 865 

\\  ttSU 

HO 

■\Vapol3o . 

05, 477 

82, 831 

2, 004, 023 

01, 303 

2, 909 

283 

3,  013 

775 

9,480 

1U 

Wtirrim . 

47, 900 

00, 930 

1,843,000 

72, 094 

2, 089 

42 

2,  530 

510 

4, 199 

4,890 

jia 

Washington  ..... _ _ 

109, 803 

113,043 

3, 304, 813 

143, 110 

4, 380 

179 

1, 130 

6  797 

1K1 

Way  no . - . 

41,015 

97.  071 

1, 185,  580 

40, 300 

1,800 

50 

1  877 

2  608 

5,339 

y >1 

WuliHtor . . 

10, 101 

20, 754 

257, 405 

13, 122 

489 

61 G 

302 

F85 

651 

‘WTrinebugo. . . 

304 

3, 579 

11, 900 

3, 298 

7 

42 

30 

58 

11 

V  (Hi 

Wlmiotshlolc . 

*  GO,  211 

158,557 

2,  224, 097 

152, 387 

2, 804 

22 

4,195 

2, 167 

3,  !>68 

117 

IVoDiUimy . 

2,  GOG 

12, 194 

127, 098 

7,199 

1UG 

4 

229 

102 

413 

130 

m 

Worth . 

2, 325 

18, 405 

120, 800 

8, 232 

82 

2 

327 

214 

350 

353 

m 

Wright . . 

1,085 

4, 934 

41),  095 

3,815 

GO 

1 

128 

38 

213 

4.1 

Total . 

3,792,793 

1  0,277,115 

i  119,899,517 

5,327,033 

175, 088 

5, 734 

189, 802 

50, 9G4 

293, 322 

2®,  0'U 

No  nsiiru. 


STATE  OF  lOW A. 
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AG  It!  CULT  II II  H, 


LIVE 

STOCK. 

1 

1 

1 

13 

rC 

l  / 

M*  ^ 

B 

i* 

a 

*3 

I 

. .  i..jL 

! 

i 

D  ' 

1 

£ 

U, 

j  J 

1  " 
c 

1 

I 

1 

•8  '3 

1  “ 

& 

Irish  potatoes,  bush-  ! 
tls  at  j 

.6 

%  u 

•s  2 

l* 

I 

nr»o 

$27, 107 
500, 430 

4,  320 

78 

7,811 

25,715 

1,571,000 

1,890 
83,221 
8, 939 

tiOL 

4,871 

5,  till" 

2,  SI  4 

(M 

S3,  885 

9,  ITS 

202, 124 

77, 053 

1,  957 

393,  8H0 

3H,  103 

800 

■i,  ra 

1,017 

80 

(III 

it;,  ion 

a  sod 
S3, 505 

324, 708 
50, 007 
037, 003 

33, 538 
30, 093 
340,481 

4, 179 

731),  830 
103, 71)0 
1,  144, 883 

8!),  099 

34,803 

i»,  r.iH 

1,  7,11. 
■1, 7111 

914 

214 
1, 103 

01,435 
4,  131 
117,  K1H 

0S9 

lift 

15,  590 

111,148 

1,880 

11,980 

71 

331} 
207, 543 
2,  000 
3, 125 
8, 085 
283, 750 
134,302 

30 
47,  444 
50 

10 

2,121 
73, 210 
52,  BIT 

72 

d,  m:i 

37 

38 

337 

11,  oso 
n,  mm 

J2I 

308,  3H0 
1, 280 
1,703 
9,  040 
1,  533, 000 
231,  330 

10, 323 

s,  ;i08 

10, 183 

G35 

15, 140 

100 

73 

74 

10 

a,  550 

a,  aw 
an,  aia 
si,  7:n 

75 

50 

47, 772 
22,  .124 

7« 

343 

091 

10, 082 

7(i 

090 

738 

77 

50 

. 

1,487 

8 

78 

79 

8, 914 

0, 101 

99, 28!) 
7, 873 

10, 010 
709 

740, 034  i 

891 

2U  J,  319 
0,  070 
1,015,  790  | 
-  43,  875 

10,  137 
1,  5(18 

3,  023 

2,  429 

441) 

10,  31ft 

' 

HO 

182 

140 

40 

1, 095 
164,  '181 

HI 

IS,  538  j 
S,  322  ' 

! 

CIO,  530 
37, 510 

O  f>,^ 

807,970 

3,502 

1  085  i 

ti,  V!l 

1,  WO  i 

023 

rt) 

9, 300  ! 

730 

181 

4,  ISO 

h:i 

hi 

3, 392 

0  038 

110,201) 

33,411 

137 

191,187 

17,74-1 
83  995 

5,  030 

1  J  77 

3,  no 
1,  380 

200 

IB,  KM 

51 

40 

H3 

10, 899 

122, 051 
S3, 039 
550,  183 
330, 279 
331,058 
058, 470 
247, 015 
00,  403 

3,  055 
439, 380 
34, 077 
20, 970 
13, 140 

19,480 
10,723 
03, 480 
44, 490 

5,  402 
533  1 

208, 200 
100, 033 
1,133,373 
992, 000 
872, 949 
lr  4 10, 420 
379,  HM 
03,  400  ; 

3, 120 
331,070 
H  434 

7, 0(19 

8,  590 

5,  144 

427 

14,  158 

031 

S7 

4,  350 

852 

7, 581 

013 

1,174 
27,  777 

810 

9,  m 

Uli 

m 

23,180 
17, 725 
19,990 

9, 389 
5,  533 
430  | 
0, 248 
2, 409 
438 

27, 381 
88, 953 
50.888 
70, 023 
25, 471 
7,  mo 
350 

321, 803 
2,787 
2,703 
2, 907 

5,  807 

973 

38,713 
85, 900 

1, 853 

89 

1,  010 
5,  020 
2,  080 
o,  m 

23,  800 
3,3,  757 

305 

009 

00 

48J5 

89, 938 

3, 138 
1,968 
403 

91 

29, 805 

101, 442 
15,518 
7, 18(1 

18,  938 
13,  8® 

73  D 

53,0® 
15,  233 
10,  640 
2,  225 

m 

M,  239 

001 

03 

1,932 

813 

103 

22 

Dt 

43 
10,912 
1, 077 

27 

17 

95 

341,973 

1,203 

m 

883 

10,280 

35(1 

570 

930 

80, 7m 
ti,  mo 

10 

IHi 

97 

374 

0  ^ 

380 

29 

8,  041 

98 

107 

4,520 

7, 000 

98 

53 

3, 000 

911 

D0'1, 820 

22, 470, 293 

8,449,403 

183, 022 

42,410, 080 

5,887,043 

.103, 1G8 

G(i0, 8,78 

■11,081 

a,  SOU,  720 

51,300 

a  s 
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STATE  OF  IOWA 


AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 

COUNTIES. 

*3 

1 

p 

gj 

hL 

•3 

1 

i  , 
«  ]/ 

Orchard  products, 
value  o£ 

i 

1 

1 

|! 

r 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of, 

e 

A 

1 

6 

£ 

1 

i 

o 

l 

Hops,  pounds  of.  j 

| 

po 

12,175 
228,532 
106,858 
112,271 
72, 705 
171,213 
21, 395 

1, 400 
23, 502 
9, 308 
7, 739 
12, 105 
6, 386 
2, 300 

1, 357 

Marion . . . 

712 

4, 108 

$821 

621 

U 

B8S 

573 

309 

59 

Mills . 

495 

2, 291 

136 

Lb9 

M3 

7, 465 
9, 112 

l.i.  i 

Mitchell . 

4,  559 

8,  GGG 
1,059 
2, 199 

153 

J 

3,  IX, 

29, 719 

5, 198 

375 

7  °3 

4, 714 

Osceola . 

„>,..10 

~ 

O'Brion . 

100 
3,745 
1, 000 

30 
1, 932 

71 

2, 264 

150 

G 

5,722 

95, 651 
1, 350 
2, 125 
3, 195 

123 

.’0u 

430 

475 

365 

100 

Polk . 

1,  [185 

397 

81 

0 

I’oUiuvatomio  ......... 

306 

G.1G9 

10 

81,  970 
91, 876 
53, 541 

3, 281 
4, 560 
2,716 

5, 515 

Poweshiek . . 

532 

71 

llhiggold . . . 

28 

4, 913 

4, 778 

n® 

27 

Sac . . . 

£(W 

Scott . 

Shelby . 

222, 126 

1, 122 
157 

8,570 

70 

2 

21,058 

50 

353, 337 
16, 740 

32, 173 
*  465 

22, 100 
1,859 

293 

1,073 

ISil 

Sioux . 

Story, . 

SO 

110 

20 

99, 757 
39, 0(10 
(Hi,  004 
40, 105 

2, 335 
4, 380 
4, 661 
6,551 

6, 829 
807 
4, 5-19 
3, 701 

Torn  n . . . 

260 

155 

rlr 

18 

Taylor . 

70 

3, 924 

150 

5 

Gr> 

133 

49 
3, 931 

Union . 

88 

2,072 

V»m  Unwin 

2, 174 
64 

17,336 
7,  Ml 

9, 659 
223 

Wapello . 

*8 

212 

100 

300 

291),  632 

155. 900 

128. 900 

18, 503 
4,561 
7,887 

13, 937 

174 

30 

TVurron . . 

3,089 

3,288 

ii 

c,  38.i 

'Washington .  . . 

Wnyno . 

4,819 

10 

7, 803 
9, 561 

7,454 

10 

10 

65 

298, 188 
170, 887 
58, 625 

23, 238 
5, 820 
2, 490 

11,857 
9  601 

131 

6)6 

4 

1.) 

Webster . 

110 

669 

05 

4, 086 

Wiuuobngo . . 

10 

49 

Winneshiek . 

20,415 

192 

320, 988 
6, 882 
21,  C80 
7,  GOO 

°1  813 

°9  Wl 

. 

Woodbury . 

10 

30 

GO 

1,500 
2, 300 
2,515 

Y  057 

13 

5!W 

Worth . 

310 

157 

<i  *M!" 

Wright . 

30 

1371 

. . 

i. 

Total . 

467, 103 

215,705 

?.  /,<  m 

118,377 

169  870 

11, 953,  GGG 

813, 173 

3,454 

GO,  3G6 

8, 078 

3,3 

918,033 

STATE  OF  IOWA, 
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AGEIOULTUEE. 


rnODuciED, 

1 . . 

11  I'M  I\ 

o 

•3 

4 

!l 

.2 

k 

«r 

§ 

I 

P 

g 

Q 

a 

E  ° 

£ 

a 

If 

a" 

o 

1 

I 

if 

■S 

1 

1 

E 

I 

£Vj 

g° 

I 

a 

t° 

1, 

S3' 

{ft 

E§ 

0 » 
l| 

4“ 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K 

ih 

el 

P 

a 

I 

1 

0 

< 

f«M 

$'1, 070 

407 

14 

(17,  (Ml 

1.C23 

97 

i,(i..,i 

a/,  h?7 

15,383 

120,  (ICO 

'u 

1, 553 

32, 490 

5,830 

IBS 

7, 808 

01,800 

800 

28 

nr 

9:36 

425 

1R,  829 

14,  145 

73,743 

7 

so 

DO 

18 

J,  7— 

10,495 

10, 10.1 

2, 077 

10ft, 295 

ICS 

2,108 

20 

15,  213 

942 

18, 926 

7, 188 

37,797 

315 

400 

2,808 

130 

nr  i'ii 

"o'  r~n 

5,  OIL 

47, 393 

BOO 

4,  n-ft 

22,075 

147 

0.1 

25 

•1(1 

ICO 

r’1  -  " 

l,  439 

29, 030 

..... 

7' ‘Mil 

247 

8,  170 

81,722 

GO 

3 

a 

o,  asi 

9*10 

130 

1, 075 

200 

4, 991 

1,  470 

181,307 

70 

7, 100 

83 

8, 4 10 

281 

yt| 

3, '100 

10.038 

iaj 

10, 401 

HU 

4,515 

8, 310 

6 

h,  on. 

58 

1,221 

1,425 

9,593  1 

r.Q 

7,  G25 

10,410 

00l» 

10, 155 

3, 507 

80, 875 

05 

ica 

65 

4 

515 

H,  54a 

180 

5, 357 

831 
13, 454 

9,  OH-1 

mo,  m 

5 

......... 

*•" 

i,  anti 

«(),  230 

872 

1,377 

23  • 

104  1 

no,  sss 

(15!) 

24, 828 

12,6)8 

64,310 

ao 

101 

8 

1, 10U 

30, 847 

8, 489 

77,719 

3,407 

’  28 

470 

21,  453 

7, 688 

191,083 

5,  (102 

784 

4,00a 

418 

12, 555 

8,  527 

37, 550 

oan 

111) 

1,872 

150 

11,858 

ICO 

1  i 

0,850 

444 

2,015 

045 

127 

3, 580 

2, 00ft 

81, 070 

9 

l.i 

521) 

4,  903 

10 

200 

a,  oio 

40 

1,414 

HQ 

CO 

•182 

30,220 

5, 901 

124 

315,430 

11,  405 

1,211,519 

34,226 

017,877 

,|  .inn  nun 

- . . 

— 

_ _ _ 

317  COO 

'liilJ,  UtlU 
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Allen....,:.,, . 

Anderson . 

Atchison . 

Bourbon _ .......... 

Breckinridge _ ..... 

Brown . . . 

Butter . 

Clmso . . . 

Cluy . . . 

Cnffiso . . 

Bavin . . . . 

Dickinson . . . 

Doniphan . . . 

Born . . . 

Douglas . . . 

Franklin . . 

Godfrey* . 

Greenwood . . 

Hunter . . . 

Jackson. . . 

Jefferson . 

Johnson . 

Leavenworth . 

Linn . 

I  jy  kins . . 

Mmlteon  . . 

Mnrkm  .  . . 

Marshall  . . 

McGheo .. . . 

Morris . 

Ncmcha . . 

Osngo . . 

Otoo* . 

Pottawatomie . 

lUIoy . . 

Shawnee . . . 

WnlmunscG . . 

Washington* . 

Wilson  * . 

Woodson . 

Wymulott . . 


ACJIES  OF  LAXD. 

1 

O 

a 

LIVE  STOCK. 

a 

f 

I 

Unimproved,  in  farms. 

I! 

ti? 

jl 

fi 

a 

3 

i 

1 

1 

A 

% 

1 

6 

1 

13,326 

103,686 

£qgo,  via 

£28, 854 

-  907 

53 

1, 319 

1, 364 

2, 325 

719 

9,  Q94 

36,5-15 

201,235 

11,741 

453 

22 

70-1 

479 

087 

fc7.1 

£7,  COG 

53,383 

003,103 

4!),  305 

977 

832 

1,508 

1, 380 

3, 031 

1,01*2 

£2,40-1 

167, 403 

453,103 

51,  £74 

1,768 

99 

2, 203 

1, 939 

2, 308 

2,015 

SI,  541 

62,951 

640,355 

31, 594 

726 

37 

1,231 

1, 039 

Lin 

599 

HI,  648 

10,903 

348, GG3 

S5.7G0 

713 

22 

892 

614 

3, 131 

748 

1,  631 

6, 527 

32,300 

3,033 

51 

5 

207 

145 

199 

47 

2, 851 

12, 619 

91,820 

5,  GBG 

89 

7 

205 

206 

310 

81 

<>  |]r 

IS,  206 

46, 541 

344,040 

22, 675 

590 

1,019 

732 

i,  sa» 

BOO 

2, 115 1) 

10, 279 

93,053 

8,810 

130 

9 

201) 

287 

369 

33 

423 

2, 105 

8,400 

1,580 

23 

3 

46 

40 

78 

7 

20,671 

59, 870 

891, 878 

35, 123 

1,182 

73 

3, 480 

989 

2, 484 

1,774 

36, 905 

104, 772 

1,427, 793 

68,351 

1,828 

126 

2, 579 

1,  illiH 

4,  on 

907 

16, 995 

40,8(iS 

570,1148 

25,778 

810 

48 

1, 047 

787 

2, 297 

794 

3,534 

G(8GG 

68,200 

4, 745 

135 

6 

201 

150 

488 

66 

524 

1,  C7G 

G.700 

210, 9C0 

600 

12, 515 

18 

41 

46 

74 

j  no 

584 

22, 910 

53, 094 

509,703 

26, 136 

964 

34 

1,288 

817 

780 

58 

27',  SCO 

65, 356 

1,247,410 

45,182 

1, 355 

129 

3,599 

1, 159 

2,221 

1, 672 

29,  PSD 

80, 120 

073,153 

41,006 

1,472 

80 

1, 697 

1, 415 

2, 326 

3,730 

26, 004 

GO,  478 

cod,  non 

37,984 

1,168 

67 

1, 663  1 

1, 423 

3,993  | 

612 

3,970 

13, 851 

102, 803 

6,868 

115 

5 

245 

205 

281 

8 

80 

80 

2,000 

80 

\ 

4 

6 

10 

2, 332 

8, 039 

5*2,900 

2,364 

152 

12 

193 

213 

331 

157 

3, 793 

41,  G-18 

C3, 365 

14.  GS8 

516 

35 

621 

572 

m 

579 

3, 908 

15, 471 

111,310 

5,757 

178 

28 

362 

300 

387 

109 

8,  978 

44,  l)G4 

227,055 

10, 821 

464 

72 

722 

465 

905 

130 

4,  030 

19, 775 

133, 130 

12,449 

215 

S3 

416 

294 

825 

GO 

8, 877 

38, '456 

231,475 

22, 926 

388 

13 

831 

562 

1,392 

SHI 

3, 832 

1!,  523 

161,300 

9,586 

186 

4 

203 

m 

393 

6 

10, 052 

39,758 

511,700 

37,070 

C74 

88 

997 

590 

1,637 

04 

6,820 

35, 989 

234,250 

16,460 

311 

2 

558 

461 

799 

100 

_  !  . 

2, 917 

12, 169 

115,500 

8,  005 

1G5 

1 

8 

343 

279 

558 

in 

3, 301 

11, 066 

199,450 

17,315 

355 

!  - 10 

332 

172 

397 

405, 468 

1, 372, 033 

12,258,239 

727,  G94 

20, 3:14 

1,496 

28, 550 

21, 051 

13,351 

17,569 
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PRODUCED.  | 

. . . .  ^  J 

COUNTIES. 

i 

1 

P 

I 

•a  % 

jt 

n 

| 

1  ° 

|  1 

6 

•i 

i 

% 

1 

u 

1 1 

'u  P 

Butter,  pounds  of 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

1 

*3 's 

§5 

O 

Jj 

p 

i 

o 

£ 

$3 

{90 

178 

521 

92 

I 

40 

5, 085 

215 

100 

u  a 

2, 600 

147, 993 

560 

6, 061 

451) 

n 

GO 

100 

100 

11,805 

150 

99 

6 

40 

52 

33,050 

2,  *50 

133 

100 

120 

56, 238 

1, 881) 

3, 159 

Tiiiw 

4, 525 

230 

3 

421 

1, 005 

G 

32, 1)44 

765 

205 

113 

228 

12, 095 

1, 205 

900 

2, 150 

165 

Doniphan  . . . 

1,220 

1,777 

G 

35 

S,G74 

S3, 086 

08G 

2, 833 

1G1 

10 

. 

"07 

SG 

1, 080 

SO 

242 

2,007 

70,851 

3, 132 

2,278 

Qroonwooil  -  ■ 

GO 

384 

1,248 

1G 

0  TInntoT  . , .  „ 

()  .TnMrnnn  .  .  . 

1  Jefferson . 

170 

2,398 

2 

G26 

51, 131 

3, 917 

231 

8 

2  Johnson . . . 

350 

1, 588 

150 

48, 860 

82. 

470 

|)  TfitflYOIlWOTth  r 

11, 295 

J  T.hn^.  ... 

70y 

100 

125 

8 

287 

r.ylclofl  -  - 

35 

313 

|i  Miullxmi  _ _ _ 

258 

35 

0,930 

4 

7  M ni’ Inn  .  . _ _ , 

H  ArnrHiiiill _ , 

53 

00 

2,156 

5, 851 

320 

727 

14 

f)  MofllM'O . , _ 

10 

360 

6 

0  MoitIh  .... _ 

340 

9,695 

100 

939 

7 

100 

70 

21  100 

280 

1, 834 

Oaagtv _ ,  , 

0357 

(j 

1,510 

310 

902 

;.j  I^otin^ntomln .  _ 

45 

9G7 

38, 960 

400 

2, 364 

3  Uiloy . . 

483 

27 

845 

‘  11,135 

810 

1, 057 

3, 217 

18 

1 

(J  Khnwnno _ , _ ,, 

225 

59, 511 

1,300 

351 

1, 007 

20 

28,500 

1, 840 

1, 940 

8  WnfihlflUfaU  ...  , _ 

I)  Wild  Oil  .... 

[)  Woodson  -  ........... 

805 

2,262 

13, 292 

100 

1, 182 

G9 

15 

t  Wj’flHtlott 

335 

270 

500 

8,564 

75 

Total . . 

4, 716 

41, 073 

056 

583 

31,  G41 

1, 093,497 

j  29,045 

56, 232 

103 

3,  043 

197 
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471  . 

3, 030  18 

4  . 

345  19 

POO  . 

5, 442  20 

! 

4, 373 

58 

2,107 

2,  aoo 

‘13, 531  SI 

2,443  ■ 

7 

55 

aao 

18, 738  S3 

200 

50 

800 

1,800 

38,435  S3 

1,030  .. 

0,  043 

519 

2, 221 

0,  1-10 

1-1,432  21 

X 

8,187  . 

180 

1,730 

SO,  0-18  23 

515  . 

3,503  2H 

.  27 

4,  443 

1,  G05  28 

403 

0, 508  29 

GO 

a,  088  ao 

1,542 

10 

300 

1,335 

7, 427  31 

1,011  . 

10  ’ 

1, 152  33 

125 

3  «... 

3, 513  . . 

11, 115  31 

1  .... 

340  . . 

lfO40  . . 

7, 053  35 

G, 708  ...... 

18, 7-10  35 

5, 0S3  . 

100  ... 

8,782  37 

.  38 

II  j  j  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

70 

5,070  -10 

150  ... 

2,077  41 

— 

24, 748 

558,174 

8 


58 
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AGUES  OF  I.AND. 

i 

a 

1 

'Zi 

Sg 

!! 

n 

f3 

(§ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

Improved,  in  Cirms. 

| 

, 

r 

\ 

Horses. 

3 

S 

1 

8 

1 

.3 

1 

! 

o 

1 

1 

Adufr  . . . - . 

58, 133. 

102,239 

$1,003,883 

$10,908 

2, 742 

614 

2,214 

880 

2, 600 

9, 40C 

Allen . 

08,  01IG 

100, 043 

1,411,413 

57, 391 

3,389 

1,326 

2, 171 

1, 320 

2,508 

9, 399 

a,  q  to 

901 

1,805 

561 

2, 225 

5,  661 

4 

llulliml . 

4-1,  £188 

117, 550 

2, 23(1, 281 

65,438 

1, 837 

736 

2, 158 

1, 300 

3,098 

3, 399 

5 

Durj’Ciu . 

114, ISO 

172,441 

2, 590, 583 

i8i>,  im 

6, 521 

1,501 

4, 179 

2, 161 

6,224 

18, 507 

(5 

Hath . . . ... 

123,  m 

84^  307 

3, 094, 743 

75, 154 

5, 549 

2,758 

3, 400 

1, 904 

6,010 

12, 130 

7 

Boon  a . 

94,  am 

04,084 

6, 386, 165 

114,838 

4, 988 

610 

3,031 

584 

5, 607 

14, 817 

8 

Bourbon . 

176,  tUti 

13,036,380 

142,240 

7, 697 

8, 984 

4,0)0 

951 

12,411 

10. 639 

U 

noytl . 

lft.800' 

91,014 

010,225 

8,558 

550 

64 

563 

602 

] ,  666 

2, 633 

H) 

Itiiylo . 

78,746 

38,088 

3, 424, 814 

77,529 

3, 775 

3,482 

2,000 

601 

4,754 

8.5»2 

31 

Urmilam . 

70,  560 

57, 770 

2, 493, 125 

87, 107 

3,880 

J5S) 

2,000 

486 

3,615 

6, 55(5 

12 

Hi'ciUlutt . 

18,  <;o;» 

226,518 

452, 020 

0,087 

BUG 

38 

1, 465 

827 

2, 125 

4, 676 

1:1 

llrwkhirlilgo . 

75, 696 

334, 453 

1,077,235 

83,001 

3, 103 

530 

2,  406 

1, 316 

3, 411 

in,  aH 

Li 

iiuiiiu . 

54, 665 

74, 378 

1, 773,741 

59,810 

2, 442 

313 

2, 163 

500 

3, 31!) 

7, 621 

15 

lluttar. . . 

48,  SJD 

142,203 

3,  073,  144 

44, 143 

2, 461 

327 

1, 905 

3.258 

a.2<,i 

7, 818 

Hi 

Culiltvell . 

66, 7’17 

107, 731 

1, 972, 031 

7ft  114 

2,  m 

3,229 

2, 302 

1, 624 

4, 030 

7, 257 

17 

CiiUntvay . 

52, 112 

133, 320 

1,0 18, 916 

65,812 

2, 808 

1,022 

2, 307 

1, 337 

3, 388 

0,367 

18 

Campbell . 

43, 203 

85,885 

2, 797, 505 

01,900 

2, 305 

117 

2, 198 

201 

3,031 

2,510 

IS.) 

Cum.ll . 

4i,  Una' 

33, 252 

2,008, 835 

48,531 

2, 335 

365 

3,401 

•  614 

2.316 

4,347 

St) 

Curler . . . 

43, 334 

81!.  174 

1, 122, 001 

37, 898 

1,780 

128 

2, 052 

1,355 

3, 407 

S.  073  | 

ai 

«oy . . 

..  50, 963 

ISO,  829 

1, 020,700 

41,359 

2, 529 

532 

1,708 

1, 023 

»  3, 336 

10, 811  | 

t  llirfctlan . ....... 

158, 692 

215, 970 

8,914,405 

246, 719 

4,  952 

3, 505 

4, 436 

1, 487 

6,  (122 

15, 915 

23 

Mill'll . 

147,  fc'89 

ft  589,  (KB 

93, 217 

6, 910 

4, 333 

3, 560 

1,  665 

10, 801 

14,  081 

2-3 

Clivy . 

27, 590 

227, 306 

am,  280 

17, 137 

982 

217 

1, 976 

91!) 

3, 038 

6, 597 

25 

Clinton. . , . 

41,  558 

60, 970 

842, 000 

31,513 

1, 390 

368 

l,44i> 

916 

a,  wo 

5, 78a 

26 

Crittenden . 

51, 695 

189,730 

1,530,405 

08,203 

2,017 

637 

2,215 

1,  589 

3, 030 

8,  051 

27 

Cumberland . 

45. 656 

' 

1)7,844 

1,252,502 

38,517 

2,030 

383 

1,809 

3, 120 

3, 03!) 

7, 706 

28 

Daviess . . 

93, 322 

140,839 

4, 598,  215 

182, 0119 

4. 495 

1, 033 

a,  8i« 

1, 81!) 

6, 570 

11,601 

2D 

Edmondson . . . 

Hr,,  aic 

77, 171 

505, 808 

87,409 

1.3G8 

65 

1, 216 

796 

3,879 

5, 307 

ao 

INI  ill . 

41),  888 

100, 808 

907, 511) 

20,412 

1, 911 

319 

1,461  1 

922 

2, 604 

5, 870 

:u 

FuyottO . ,, . 

174, 800 

‘  1,603 

13,431,717 

iaS,870 

8,153 

4,280 

4, 440 

1, 068 

11,251  . 

15, 180 

32  : 

Fleming . . 

107, 841 

67, 000 

3, 127, 018 

100,007 

5, 236 

968 

2, 882 

605 

4,716  * 

1ft,  969 

33 

Floyd . 

87, 9(13 

180, 589 

632, 430 

9,471 

1, 310 

52 

1,8.9 

1, 076 

3, 602 

6, 947 

3-J 

Franklin . 

88, 4(18 

31,439 

2, 571, 235 

00,500 

9, 736 

1,574 

2,252 

649 

3,341 

6, 125 

33 

Fultnu . . 

20,418 

32, 623 

1, 323, 214 

30, 125 

1, 180 

689 

1,257 

496 

2, 115 

3,  616 

36 

tlidhitln . 

118, 181 

80,399 

1,414,627 

43,308 

1, 92!) 

134 

1,258 

475 

1, 955 

3,  843 

37 

Garrard . ; . 

118,813 

.  21,982 

3, 971, 189 

0-1,915 

4, 526 

2,875 

2, 460 

965 

4,012 

7, 368 

38 

Qrarit . 

GO,  409 

52, 765 

2, 181, 331 

59,024 

a,  358 

417 

2, 062 

825 

4, 130 

6, 645 

as> 

QniVliB . . . 

89,  «77 

230, 408 

3, 140, 200 

141,834 

5, 440 

2,206 

4, 710 

*  2, 615 

7, 668 

15, 443 

<40 

Oi^iyunn -  -r _ _ _ _ 

;>9,  rail 

138j  417 

080,207 

07,051 

2, 602 

204 

2,410 

1, 380 

5, 199 

19.418 

'll 

Greene . . . 

00,009 

8li!  420 

1, 154, 098 

44,307 

2,740 

708 

2, 136 

1, 163 

3,409 

9, 502 

42 

Greenup . . . 

33, 18!) 

89,219 

1, 190,  019 

34,517 

1,221 

145 

1,220 

1, 030 

2,570 

3,403 

43 

Hancock  .* . . 

30, 038 

48, 506 

3, 092, 955 

44,552 

1. 427 

149 

1,424 

768 

2, 027 

•  4, 581 

4*1 

Uurdln  . 

131, 014 

184,497 

3, 456, 450 

139,354 

6, 228 

G52 

4,721 

1,508 

0,275 

17, 118 

45 

Harbin ...... ......... 

87, 180 

341*  051 

510, 784 

12,028 

1, 199 

80 

2, 143 

1, 034 

3,007 

6,931 

46 

Harrison  ........ ....... 

109, 403 

30,081 

5, 032, 940 

130,301 

7,925 

2,627 

4, 066 

913 

6,486 

15,500 

47 

Hart . 

50,408 

104, 183 

1, 372, 929 

53, 553 

2, 763 

464 

2,359 

1, 194 

2,345 

9,408 

48 

iinialfTpmi 

93,8*14 

151,936 

5, 242, 955 

353, 109 

3, 562 

1, 756 

3, 302 

1,533 

6, 15!) 

7, 744 

41) 

115, 109 

G(i,  270 

4, 536, 880 

180,507 

5, 439 

1,374 

3, 377 

663 

5,233 

12,691 

50 

1 1  ltd*  in  tin 

30,  083 

63, 333 

1, 1C8, 323 

43, 580 

1, 463 

G41 

1, 513 

798 

2, 127 

3,217 

51 

IlnpltiuH 

79, 700 

109',  oi8 

2, 373, 995 

80,752 

3, 913 

987 

3, 226 

1, 594 

G,  115 

11),  045 

’  52 

Jackson . .  .  - . 

is’  923 

■  78,723 

255, 520 

3.G01 

483 

30 

615 

337 

1, 069 

3, 4G3 

53 

114,857 

57, 175 

13, 140, 950 

108,773 

5, 915 

1, 012 

5,492 

365 

4,230 

7,911 

64 

J 

70',  313 

„  38,  499 

5,297,800 

94, 980 

4, 8G5 

1, 434 

2, 039 

486 

4,771 

7,838 

JjJi 

Jolimmn 

81, 563 

,  156,287 

482, 795 

8,493 

3,0X8 

59 

1,289 

705 

2,307 

5,411 

56 

Kenton 

01,431 

.  '  33, 814 

2,613,330 

78,315 

2,513 

238 

2,298 

265 

1,731 

4, 529 

57 

Knox 

49, 910 

109,  0154 

881,141 

33,109 

1,737 

240 

2,207 

527 

4, 239 

9, 571 

58 

I  Ln. Tluo  ........  . . 

03.2G3 

87, 4^7 

1,467,474 

50,587 

2,728 

246 

2,162 

580 

2,993 

6,752 

5C 

\  Lanrol . . ...... 

34,789 

119,011 

472,778 

22,  G04 

1, 165 

88 

1, 334 

811 

2,212 

7,135 

CC 

)  Lawrence . 

38,2.70 

193,873 

837, 01S 

18,041 

1, 484 

41 

1,906 

1,517 

3,263 

9,416 

01 

i  Lotchor  . . . 

10, 291 

350,912 

281,764 

14,441 

710 

34 

1, 285 

336 

2,647 

4,770 

Qi 

1  Lewie . 

4!),  837 

,  110,585 

1, 428, 467 

48,031 

3,547 

17G 

1,917 

1  743 

3,528 

4, 713 

5!) 
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AGEICDLTUEE. 


PRODUCED. 

COUNTIES. 

if) 

| 

£ 

Buckwheat,  bushels 
of. 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

s 

1 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

1 

j 

H 

1 

1 

Hay,  tons  of. 

|  0 

0 

4 

1 3 
i 

0 

p. 

§ 

$985 
1,7(57 
2, 3(18 

13 

en 

14.5 

148 

112,510 
88,032 
115,558 
102,532 
101, 413 
'  100,327 

]Jli;,0G2 
220, 100 

1, 070 

7212 

150 

13 

137 

410 

4G8 

1 

817 

J 

351 

0!! 

Bollard . 

714 

20, 598 

317 

'  ’  \*,r 

Batli . . 

100 

1(50 

1,G6G 

30 

1,710 

** 

2, 950 
2, 510 

142 

340 

14, 40G 
18,041 

5,508 

MG 

4,230 

2,705 

360 
4, 095 

4, 668 

”  n” 

Boyd . 

rji 

lliiylo . 

858 

504 

13, 172 

1, 243 

3,815 

121, 963 

2, 799 

ni) 

Bracken . 

o’! 

31 

07 

1, «  ^ 

"1,f! 

2, 902 

90 

30 

100,398 
0-1,333 
C7, 156 

20 

o'! 

Bullitt . . 

81 

316 

But  lor . 

45 

.183 

527 

* 

01 

Caldwell . 

45 

* 

7G 

407 

1(57 

.303 

1, 134 
5, 163 
3,202 
12, 817 
43,755 
10,0(53 

00,008 

53,375 

88,885 

140,170 

115,003 

100,230 

*391 

100 

110 

451 
1, 737 

13 

-- 

10 

o,  320 

878 

74, 520 
2,220 

83,880 
1, 45G 
It,  104 
3, 088 
1, 313 
432 

n 

4 

O  ^ 

913 

" 

0,,) 

J8 

50 

154 

3,447 

428 

89 

10 

10 

118 

483 

i,:n8 

sn 

10 

0  01-1 

Jl 

'  r<) 

*"'200 

257 

ti,  .110 

m 

Clinton . 

1, 133 
3,755 

70,070 

00,000 

1,315 

337 

528 

m,. 

()0 

1 

Critlomlun . 

14 

215 

305 

14 

DUVlC'SB . 

2-18 

7,234 

473 

83,171 
48,748 
82, 511  i 

Tr 

n 

33 

2 

Edmondson. . 

KM 

220 

530 

64 

no 

245 

OO 

137 

823 

^  | 

42 

Estiil . 

5 

10,453 
H,  454 

2,443 
10, 659 
11, 091 
2,632 
7,149 

319 

930 

5  | 

Kin 

Fayette 

20 1 

108  1 

Fleming . . . 

8  801 

203,787 

jjjg  jg;j 

2,431 

43  , 
m  j 

476 

QlKl 

Floyd . 

119  | 

68, 656 

^  195 

*®  1 

107 

Fmnklln . 

5,  1G1 

1  337 

108  831 

1,221 

!f  1 

4 

Fulton . . . r_ 

4(*'  3G0 

5 

f* 

Gallatin . . 1 

DO 

130 

384 

98 

205 

33 

C,  898 
10, 4(50 
3, 340 

2,762 

3,313 

77, 131 

180 

465 
3, 803 
021 

40 

480 

158 

0 

Garrunl . ,,..j 

£568 

75 

1,1,7 

3IS 

458 

Grant . . . 

300 

75 

1, 7,15 

111,  626 
187, 670 
113, 501 

1  ’  3ft  l 

72 

1,7'U 

Graves . . . 

7, 438 
350 

110 

1,378 

114. 

3 

115 

G 

Grayson . . 

;j 

1, 123 

131 

Grctmo . 

83 

1,063 

2 

010 

Greenup . T.. 

i  1 

280 

6,635 

3, 019 

73, 848 
64,241  ; 

45 

1  4G» 

18  ; 

Pi 

81 

I  Inn  eoolc 

118 

5,637 
6, 478 
994 

2,001  | 

9 

75 

Ilnrain . 

303 

55 

194 

028 

32 

63, 169 

45 

100 

Harlan..... . . 

281 

188  099 
53,802 
107, 063 
87, 386 
154, 364 

108 
C,  297 
155 

250 

3, 642  j 

12 

635 

32 

Harrison  . . 

3,  230 

1,080 

3,975 

DO 

O  tiff 

70 

41 

Hart . ! 

65 

G80 

7U  ! 
2, 064 
3,085 

g 

15 

238 

Henderson . . 

200 

721 

9, 204 

257 

4,235 

14 

587 

Ilonry . . . . 

2, 084  ; 
15 

475 

56 

3,  587 
45 

281 

Hickman . . 

90 

20 

00 

13 

10,006 

727 

1, 417 

GL,28l 
127,281 
28, 135 

1 

25 

Hopkins . 

1,079  ! 
40  | 

15 

Jackson . . 

8 

12 

JVft«rann  . 

45, 305 
2,180 

358  ; 
30  ; 
51 

34  218 

16  518 

1  ir  T'T 

1, 526 

0- 

J*es;;mnino . 

g,  o:io ; 

4,240  i 

15 

4V0 

233, 846 
125, 805 
72,919 
151, 665 

i,  770 

1, 657 
304 

40 

10 

M> 

Johnson . . 

530  ^ 

105  1 

82 

° 

Kenton . 

1, 234 

341 

12, 700 

13, 427 

62,159 

85 

Knox . . 

J2G  , 

402 

136, 185 
71, 406 
62, 973 
G5, 032 
36, 500 
10G,  437 

114 
1, 525 

732  I 

C>1 

Latino . . . 

50 

34 

453 

141 
1,  CIO 

627 

180 

52 

Laurel . . 

5 

321 

301 

447 

1, 038 
7,143 
3,635 

33 

903 

1,739 

1,960 

i 

Lawrence . . . 

15 

130 
1, 413 

481 

G8 

1,610  ! 

7 

18 

87 

20 

13 

Letcher . 

Lewis  ......  . . 

7G7 

545 

10.629 

3 

220 
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UKMP. 

Flax,  pounds  of. 

E 

! 

I  ° 

M 

W 

Is 

E 

1 

1  a 

If 
e  § 

U 

i 

lY, 

1 1 

1 

1 

E  ° 

g 

fi 

f  . 

P* 

Other  prepared 
hemp. 

0 

200 

7,  m 

non 

10 

4, 520 

3, 770 

1 

72 

1,317 

3,210 

17 

n  n*in 

8 ; 

"'iW 

1 

j:i  | 

4,  coo 

8;ic  | 

10  I 

G 

au 

WOO 

.7,  074 

301 

100 

on:i 

7 

CO 

1,013 

8C7 

20 

f’ 

! 

f  f up 

3,  Mi 

134 

''III 

7L 

355 

«5 

555 

1  «<'| 

go 

12 

yc 

m;p  470 

a,  002 

no 

0,141 

11,  533 

i,  4!:o 

4.UTH 

470 

0, 010 

248 

(1,107 

5,  182 

10,384 

3, 78G 

292 

47 

*  1,735 

70i 

248 

18 

238 

4  440 

235 

280 

4, 83!) 

2  870 

1, 50*1 

0 

45 

20 

mi 

1 

05 

i 

10, 001 

2  0 

1 

8,  M3 

488 

17 

4,805 

»,  050 

128 

G 

2,875 

1  293 

ooo 

11 

25 

GG0 

12 

1,898 

788 

S-J,  871 

1,KI0 

s,  (Kiri 

11,  All 

41)1 

s 

2, 35  L 

S,  981 

1,  uoo 

1L 

G  028 

895 

G5 

G 

10 

IP  917 

001 

15  308 

10  393 

03,  440 

730 

1,331 

218 

815 

9 

2, 302 

248 

1, 085 

17 

83 

1  0,  M0 

1G2 

(i,  159 

2  228 

40 

0, 185 

248 

G,  240 

2,  503 

1, 000 

15 

1.. 

1G,  7G3 

3,  470 

0,  017 

200 

280 

95 

103 

1 

104 

2,  010 

145 

2, 933 

i,  m,2 

1, 090 

13 

100 

5, 110 

174 

3,  711 

2GI 

3  350 

10G 

1,  702 

335 

204 

J5I) 

145 

1,  237 

780 

071) 

905 

15 

38  L 

4QL 

0, 8‘J3 

434 

4,  301 

125 

305 

394 

G,  270 

741 

13 

5, 100 

1 17 

5, 102 

180 

045 

4,820 

15, 273 

491 

520 

3 

c 

G,  *5~ 

013 

10 

4,274 

7, 949 

329 

8,  G20 

41)fi 

22 

1, 129 

11  . 

4,319 

2, 558 

! 

*£ 

g 

1 

■i 

! 

<i 

s 

I  ^ 
a  ° 

It 

I 

% 

i 

1 

a" 

1 

s 

1 

i-". 

I 

t  i 
%  1 

1 1 

a,  ‘ilia 

•llK 

10, 037 

San,  72i 

$7-1, 773 

1 

30 

453 

is,  film 

sc,  non 

83, 001 

3 

973 

300 

ia,3B8 

15,  070 

80,277 

3 

923 

£Q3 

10,  702 

10,222 

r  94,921 

4 

739 

711 

15, 935 

43,  455 

297, 282 

5 

a,  r«i 

43 

111,  1KI 

21,  Ml 

118,  174 

« 

555 

0.) 

13,  410 

13,  417 

100,423 

7 

99 

24, 905 

23,713 

m,  UW 

8 

12(5 

2, 325 

3,  (158 

21),  532 

9 

1,  978 

541 

lfi.sfla 

IS,  OSIfi 

117,  100 

10 

3,  353 

152 

8,  W 

9, 415 

104,074 

U 

a,  8oa 

1,  M3 

31, 390 

10,  DIM 

40,710 

13 

s,  ago 

«8 

4, 000 

10,  717 

Dll,  737 

13 

140 

7,  AGO 

8,717 

82, 373 

14 

3,211 

209 

10, 579 

87,  DISH 

73,  981 

15 

935 

121 

fi,  H52 

15,174 

123,  GOB. 

Hi 

OL 

417 

4,013 

28,  891 

105,  042 

17 

191 

588 

13, 121 

7,  9HB 

59,  312 

19 

17,  sic 

559 

10,880 

34,  10(3 

70, 745 

29 

1,882 

21, 32!) 

52,  988 

104,  081 

21 

093 

m 

10,075 

28,  991 

3 17, 803 

22 

904 

4rfB 

20,093 

20, 483 

138,810 

23 

C'l^ 

37,  437 

11,  013 

S3, 873 

24 

1,429 

318 

4,  952 

13,100 

81,2(18 

20 

a,  ins 

1, 125 

19,557 

37,  435 

7 (I,  3,18 

27 

BO 

511 

10, 900 

10,421 

SOI,  4  1(1 

28 

1, 18G 

4  GO 

8,  U!)[J 

15, 179 

43, 027 

29 

10, 731 

824 

83, 170 

11,882 

04,  307 

30 

GO 

135 

15, 073 

7,  oar 

250,  GOO 

31 

4, 793 

453 

15, 050 

23, 614 

110,331 

32 

1, 455 

2, 827 

49,002 

18, 804 

48,00!) 

33 

291 

475 

10, 770 

7, 437 

113,  002 

34 

20 

307 

9, 993 

13, 105 

57, 282 

33 

59 

360 

G,  752 

6, 320 

54,  B55 

30 

003 

17, 388 

19, 002 

119, 003 

37 

i,  u-ia 

338 

14,983 

0,  807 

05,  971 

'  38 

D  GO 

12, 323 

52, 174 

185,  \m 

W 

G39 

551 

8,340 

20,  718 

83,  947 

40 

1,984 

275 

9.7G9 

19,  ‘270 

85,  979 

41 

2, 174 

313 

8,  Oil 

3,  951) 

48,  4(3 1 

42 

1,041 

2G3 

8.)  07 

10,  708 

OL,  517 

43 

1,  GOG 

184 

10,003 

25, 308 

148,  L92 

44 

3, 024 

37, 326 

19,  027 

48,  579 

45 

1, 259 

40 

12, 370 

23,  508 

101, 509 

40 

4,  513 

4G0 

11,352 

19,  007 

95, 142 

47 

272 

594 

15, 225 

0,  581 

194, 485 

48 

G70 

*  G?7 

10,  551 

21,002 

155, 303 

49 

921 

280 

!),  059 

8, 353 

03, 648 

50 

1,083 

914 

14,115 

17,  938  ■ 

131,932 

51 

3, 507 

203 

ft,  029 

7,  004 

21,709 

52 

1,389 

308 

13, 427 

G,  080 

C25,  203 

53 

95 

29 

10,805 

7,240 

1C8,S5B 

51 

12,  835 

917 

01,  037 

15,  528 

39, 014 

55 

321 

2,130 

9,  450 

GO,  3 12 

50 

5,  552 

2, 814 

41, 218 

40, 003 

80, 439 

57 

181 

300 

5,  S96 

14,448 

G8,  588 

58 

8,851 

Gin 

31,  055 

17, 931 

43, 980 

59 

23, 155 

675 

9,  371 

20, 193 

58,512 

GO 

1,583 

0, 013 

37,  492 

SO,  015 

31, 749 

01 

3, 357 

307 

17,400 

8,  007 

Gl,  893 

G3 

G2 


Lincoln . . 

Livingston .... 

Logan . 

Lyon . 

McCracken.... 

McLean . 

Madison . 

Magoffin . 

Marion . 

Marshall . 

Mason.  J . 

Meado . 

Mercer . 

Metcalfe . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan . 

Muliteuburg .. 

Nelson . 

Nicholas . . 

Ohio . 

Oldham . 

Owen . 

Owsley . 

Pendleton .... 

Perry . . 

Pike . 

Powell . 

Pulaski . 

Rock  Castle  . . 

Rowan . 

.Russell . . 

Scott . 

Shelby . 

Simpson . 

Spencer . 

Taylor . 

Todd . 

Trigg . 

Trimble . 

Union . . 

Warren . 

Washington .. 
Wayne....... 

Webster. ..... 

Whitley...... 

Woodford ... 
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104, 4G9 

58,012 

$3, 993, 899 

§54,r>"9 

4,116 

3,780 

0,652 

1,077 

7, 915 

32,714 

34,  053 ' 

90,410 

1,283,874 

50,785 

1,701! 

418 

1,951 

1,240 

2,  438 

5,331 

130,  I'M 

150,050, 

5,743,925 

180, 934 

4,710 

2,732 

3, 979 

814 

4, 519 

18, 121) 

25,703 

64,533 

920, 232 

39,544 

1,330 

540 

1,140 

811 

2,  SHI 

:i,:w 

28, 073 

70,019 

1, 002, 478 

47, 024 

1,488 

714 

1, 592 

GUI 

2,  500 

3,003 

32,577 

65,  G8G 

1, 172, 853 

47, 093 

1, 718 

271 

1, 493 

705 

2,  1  1  1 

4,  W 

192,210 

95,211 

7, 340, 990 

105, 074 

9, 454 

3,400 

4, 995 

2, 312 

10, 039 

34,  HI! 

17, 903 

140,025 

392, 353 

8, 595 

809 

108 

1,157 

510 

2, 230 

3,513 

103,278 

111,081 

3, 507,  COG 

79,009 

5, 900 

2,  027 

3, 021 

1, 326 

5, 720 

in,  2H 

35,439 

89,787. 

999, 606 

43,768 

1, 930 

303 

1,009 

1, 1-13 

2, 1(8 

4,  R70 

128,300 

!  •  20,283. 

6,005,097 

13P,  307 

6, 550 

1,810 

3, 717 

587 

«,:i72 

10. 601 

05, 003 

99,930, 

1,937,357 

09, 1C3 

2,088 

357 

2,  122 

1,11!) 

3, 331 

0,  OS) 

110, 9ft7 

40, 356 

4, 370, 120 

103,252 

5, 031 

2,  m 

3, 131 

059 

4, 390 

10,588 

45,400 

74, 722 

902, 722 

42, 179 

2, 007 

503 

1, 018 

911 

2, 518 

7, 7fH 

50,047 

108,139 

1,082,376 

43,914 

2,081 

384 

1, 091 

1, 077 

3, 201 

30,  H  I 

90,405 

f  36, 718 

3, 915, 305 

57, 093 

4,774 

2,711 

2, 523 

1,311 

7, 100 

0.073 

53,246 

201,341  ! 

1, 094, 821 

20,100 

1,964 

134 

2, 280 

1, 300 

3, 570 

10, 091 

05, 850 

180,340 

1, 848,  CP4 

09,950 

3, 160 

9B7 

2, 791 

1,301  i 

5,  17!) 

0,235 

118,211 

102, 302 

5, 047, 877 

124,  TOC 

5, 839 

1,883 

4, 252 

007 

8,  till! 

13, 171 

101,990 

34"  HR 

3, 377, 294 

75,009 

5, 885 

1,  <124 

2, 779 

000 

5, 091 

0,057 

81, 900 

219,012 

2, 128, 143 

97,775 

4, 455 

503 

3, 510 

2,27a 

8, 124 

14,217 

G5, 175 

3l]  331  ■ 

2, 700,  090 

81,70!) 

2, 573 

271 

2, 195 

202 

3,  592 

0,091 

98,078 

88, 901 

2,284, 137 

08,469 

4,004 

547 

5, 999 

1,488 

5, 097 

3:1,4.18 

26,27.7' 

*  231,  ICO 

700, 213 

14, 049 

997 

71 

1,331 

728 

2, 2)8 

5,770 

60,045 

70, 6C2 

3,950,278 

52,987 

3,560 

217 

2, 489  ! 

007 

'  4,493 

7,7;’5 

18,754 

504 

419,538 

11, 431 

788 

53 

1,511 

078 

3, 187 

0,015 

22,527 

.  277, 470 

537,  098 

11, 097 

1, 201 

31 

2, 034 

1, 090 

3, 792 

7, 036 

13,073 

„  291 

273,320 

8, 153 

555 

47 

523 

205 

812 

1.7.71 

308,828 

<  195,062 

2, 032, 640 

78,551 

4,009 

1,  (121 

4, 127 

2, 350 

5,585 

£2,  (107 

31, 050 

9(i,  886 

505, 252 

23, 100 

1,400 

270 

1, 300 

005 

2,  330 

0, 531 

17,350 

04, 900 

281, 570 

7,559 

012 

43 

015 

373 

1, 004 

2,  t;76 

30,805 

80,182 

824, 714 

29,185 

1, 028 

231 

1, 483 

3,039 

2,  ICO 

5,  ‘.Till 

103,277 

3, 030 

6,793,203 

119, 880 

0,170 

3,441 

3, 813 

1, 257 

0, 033 

12,5*39 

198,004 

29, 074 

9,831,836 

200,908 

8, 103 

2,  G85 

4, 920 

738 

10, 239 

si.yia 

G4.15D 

65,  C89 

2, 514, 577 

77,383 
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4, 442 
7, 520 
2, 935 

8,891 

0,325 

;1  1 

103,839 
20, 350 

4,010 

3, 450 

11,980 

J  Sabine  . . . 

1,209 

427 

1,230 

7, 593 

1, 602 

1  SL  llmmril* _ 

5  St.  (J  buries . . 

29,  OGQ 

54, 594 

3, 2G1, 900 

1  4(1(1  1(47 

579,795 

348 

1,417 

505 

2  943 

770 

791 
0, 186 

1,239 

|f  T Toll 

3,375 

7  fit,  ^mnejt _ _ 

45, 1GG 

63, 885 

X,  '1UU,  X\)4 

3, 557, 050 

1, 301,200 

717 

2,702 

838 

095 

3,47(1 

3,6-10 

8  Kt.  .Tnlin  Baptist _ 

32, 481 

40, 505 

2, 592, 800 

408, 250 

948 

1,700 

942 

737 

1,705 

1,279 

3  St.  Landry . . 

93, 292 

221, 340 

5, 026, 118 

314,110 

3,738 

2, 442 

(»,  594 

3, 107 

15,882 

14,457 

0  St.  Martin'll . . 

42, 870 

170,  011 

4, 850, 021 

250,027 

3, 122 
2,857 
448 
1,847 

2,438 
0,464 
99 
4, 044 
2, 351 

4, 482 

3,  .123 
1, 150 
601 

11,707 

7,2(13 

9,751 

L  St.  Mary’s . . 

78, 389 
G  12G 

210, 481 
59, 532 
236, 075 

9, 737, 100 
1G8, 201 
15, 452, 7G3 

1,2156,095 
4  323 

2,250 
1, 038 
3, 512 

lfi,  382 

19  fif.,  n'timinnnj* 

4,528 
8, 085 
2, 366 
7,  731 

2, 2 17 

13  Tensas . 

117, 355 

728, 074 

5,717 

7  lftfi  qnn 

073 

1,082  : 
5,088 

tfi  Union  , 

8^*  701 

158, 806 

/,  llH),  JSU 

1  1  fifi  ft'l/i 

117  r 3 

1*  680 

3  01R 

Ui  Vermillion . 

5,001 

i,  lull,  O.JU 

4,824 

01 

4, 438 

738 

17,130 

190 

17  Washington . 

148,845 

2 17. 720 

37, 600 

1,434 

127 

2, 001 

851 

5, 062 

3,302 

Ifl  Winn.... . 

°0  GI7 

85, 018 

801 

391 

1, 080 

720 

3, 210 

833 

488, 190 

Total . 

2, 707, 108 

6, 591, 408 

orw  7an  atm 

78  703 

91,702 

129, 002 

00,358 

320, 787 

181,253 

tmWtf  tOll)  V'Jr* 

>  18,  G48, 23o 

No  roturn. 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PRODUCED. 

'  'a 

& 

| 

l 

& 

b 

6 

Wine,  gallons  of. 

ft's 

II 

kb 

■£  g 

•8 

| 

i 

H 

1 

| 

I 

3 

M 

A 

1 

1  ° 

& 

s 

G 

1 

I 

■a 

i 

1 

I 

1 

AKCQUstnn . 

CO 

$100 

2 

2, 115 

,l'7 

3 

50 

4 

r> 

Baton  lUnigu,  Wust .... 

’ 

2, 0G6 

i; 

7 

IloSSlw . 

8 

Ciultlo . 

15, 134 

9 

550 

28 

10 

Caldwell . . 

O'" 

. j* 

1 

H 

Can-oil . 

S5 

24,  220 

20 

1,907 

127,417 

00 

2,487 

1 

93 

!.r, 

12 

33 

CltiUmriHi . 

250 

14 

C'onconliu  . . . 

300 

1,300 

1,710 

150 

15 

Dti  Soto . 

50 

10 

X'VliolmUR  Bunt . . 

47” 

17 

MUtlnnii,  Woat . 

3, 815 

18 

Franklin . : . 

ID 

Ibevvillo . ■ . 

1,150 

G,  G89 

20 

JucIchou . . 

21 

Jisitoaon . 

140,  (300 
DM 

22 

Lufayctto . L... 

320 

■ 

S3 

Lafourche . 

* 

V  (T7 

24 

Livingston . 

' ' 1 80 

25 

Madlaon . . . 

120  1 

120  ! 

'  130  1 

20 

Moi'olum&o . 

, 

OG,  604 
82  981 

27 

Natdil  todies . 

500 

G,  G45 

2B 

Ol'k'IUlfl . .. 

5,  C50 

205, 900 

29 

0  til  dil  to . 

GG 

100 

1,  075 

13, 8G5 

30 

I'lnquomlnoa . 

33,  055 

31 

Point  Goujioq . 

3,  556 

8  300 

3,  5G8 

32 

Ilu.pl(li!8 . 

7, 830 

45  (*G8 

0  ^ 

33 

Subino . 

so 

7, 030 

102 

a,  Bio 

326 

34 

St.  Uorunrcl. . . 

35 

Bt  Clin vhiH . 

5,  770 

4i  975 

3  390 

. . 

30 

St.  Ilolimn . 

1,  308 

085 

3(3, 080 

'  <v -l 

37 

St.  Jamefl . 

r"1 

38 

St.  Jolui  Hapttat ....... 

12,  U00 

1,000 

3,  570 

39 

i  St.  I^mlry . 

1, 407 

40 

St.  Martin's. , . : 

30 

2, 100 

280 

48 

3,00 

2, 447 

41 

St.  Mtiry’ij . 

GO 

r  ( '*'! 

42 

St.  Tuvmmmy . 

3  158 

P,  1GG  1 

5*  ™ 

43 

Touhdh  . . . 

7,  530 

258 

41 

Torta  llonuu . 1 

1, 800  : 

^  047 

45 

Union . . 

3 

02, 309 

3,  001 

" 

4(i 

Vermillion . 

47 

WllBfllUgtou  . 

10 

10, 39  G 

140 

48 

IViun . 

10,3(0 

_ _ 

Total . . . .| 

£24  j 

1G0 

!  114, 339 

e .sis 

413, 1GB 

1, 444,  743 

0, 103  j 

59,  731 

1  1 

700  j 

27 

Is  slaughtered,  value 
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STATE  OF  MAINE 


AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

ACRES  OP  RAND. 

Cash,  value  of  farms. 

1 

h 

|f 

h 

»3 
i  “ 

h 

LIVE  STOCK. 

1 

1 

I 

Unimproved, in  farms. 

Horses. 

l 

1 

1 

1 

s 

,g 

1 

1 

■3 

5 

Sheep. 

1 

Androscoggin . 

1*15,  186 

80, 055 

$1,000,007 

©ISO,  -198 

3,120 

1 

8,  105 

4, 410 

7,  721 

15, 155 

5! 

Aroostook - - - 

12*1,117 

320,  COO 

2,217, 136 

178, 182 

3,854 

8 

6,511 

2, 490 

7, 156 

18,043 

3 

Cumberland . . 

SOI),  555 

108, 144 

0,470,563 

280, 129 ? 

4,708 

05 

13, 137 

0,508 

8, 785 

16,377 

4 

11)1, 702 

174,  520 

3, 613, 718 

172,525 

3, 686 

6 

7,  315 

n,  070 

10, 521) 

48, 462 

Humtoek . * . 

102,721 

214, 736 

0, 022, 700 

08,010 

1,810 

G 

7, 415 

a,  769 

5, 943 

20, 167 

o 

375, 804 

8 

14,  661 

7  p  -U 

4"1  ")**  ■ 

7 

Knnic 

133, 122 

3,531 

1 

4, 806 

2, 168 

4,157 

32, 051 

8 

Lincoln . . . 

110, 034 

138, 030 

2, 135 

1 

7, 117 : 

4, 0.18 

6, 561) 

15, 501 

11 

Oxford... . - . 

250, 040 

314, 21G 

5, 615, 754 

273,518 

371, 888 

6, 068 

4 

4 

33, 521 

14, 034 

8, 211 

6,913 

18,715 

14, 080 

42, 006 

11 

PlKi'iiiaijulf! . 

07, 074 

138, 047 

1,764,327 

100,806 

2,150 

3 

4,811 

2, 488 

6, 030 

38,1531 

12 

jjj 

Sagadahoc  . . 

70, 838 

o(“i  q,|5 

45, 728 

2, 487, 201) 

75, 134 

323, 045” 

1, 288 

1 

g 

3,711) 

1,958 

7, 441) 

3, 728 

34,  till 

8,777 

M 

Waldo . 

102, 237 

100, 800 

4, 51C,  406 

240, 002 

4,091 

1 

9, 444 

5, 081 

9,  oie 

34, 873 

15 

WfiHblu gton ........... 

83, 728 

210, 303 

2, 231, 257 

94, 590 

1,786 

3 

6, 306 

2, 377 

5, 674 

13,581 

Hi 

Voile . 

243, 077 

201, 337 

10,757,623 

202,034 

4,958 

15, 087 

8, 892 

33,030 

22, 075 

Totul, . . 

S,  704,103 

3, 023, 538 

78,088,525 

5,208,327 

00,057 

104 

147, 314 

79, 792 

119,827 

452, 472 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

PRODUCED.  | 

£ 

M 

•q 

d 

1° 

1 

5 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

o 

I 

i.-S 

II 

|  ts 

■8 

f 

! 

n 

i 

I 

i 

6 

I 

&■ 

1 

fO 

I  ° 

1 

o 

fit 

O 

l 

& 

1 

Androscoggin . 

19, 861 

1, 699 

©30, 4-14 

23 

$5, 703 

500,522 

250, 102 

50, 428 

1, 199 

m 

1,000 

2 

Aroostook . 

16,  471 

230;  442 

1,684 

2 

830 

407,301 

22, 216 

39, 267 

957 

559 

38 

3 

Cumberland . 

36, 574 

1, 091 

33, 574 

258 

36,  GOO 

1,002,512 

169, 046 

86, 473 

11 

85 

210  ; 

4 

Franklin . 

30,844 

‘1,8.18 

■10.C83 

UG 

3,023 

549,278 

130, 213 

GO,  763 

9, 281 

2, 802 

11,633 

5 

Hancock .............. 

32, 136 

1, 340 

7, 015 

70 

25,193 

G15, 000 

28,438 

37, 189 

256 

74 

253 

6 

Kennebec . 

151, 540 

4,  099 

77, 054 

562 

17,201 

1,228,721 

223, 655 

107, 511 

329 

125 

2,382 

7 

Knox . . 

P  H 

711 

0 

B 

Lincoln . 

47,343  ■ 

789 

15,785 

212  1 

14,313 

599,380 

12, 408 

46, 719 

2 

31 

62 

D 

Oxford . . 

13, 338 

20, 135 

84.4G3 

426 

19, 030 

892,441 

294, 328 

85,844 

7,  671 

1,767 

85, 226 

10 

Penobscot ............. 

113, 049 

35, 933 

33,067 

785 

10,088 

1,231, 600 

133, 477 

94, 824 

336  1 

276 

7J5  ■ 

11 

I'isciitiujiiiH . 

66, 661 

7,582 

381, 798 

71  *M0 

T*  7°1 

79 

iiOO 

12 

Sagadahoc  . . 

18, 156 

32 

7,070 

47 

fi,51G 

268, 361 

0,031 

28,446 

fl 

7 

’  61) 

33 

Somerset, . 

132,916 

13, 004 

42, 880 

84 

2,7eo 

832,746 

214, 138 

88, 744 

1, 009 

304 

m 

14 

Waldo . 

51, 226 

7,837 

40,350 

22 

15, 110 

SQ7, 355 

54, 693 

65, 307 

853 

143 

654 

15 

Wnslttoetoa . 

16,889 

9,019 

2,676 

110 

7,031 

502,756 

3, 256 

33,261 

1 

18 

39 

16 

York . 

31, 668 

720 

Of,  957 

386 

1G,  757 

1, 106, 686 

124, 870 

83, 591 

4 

23 

115  1 

Total . 

802, 108 

239, 519 

501,767 

3, 164 

194,006 

11,687,781 

1,799  862 

975, 803 

48, 819 

0, 300 

102,  987  j 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND 


AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

ACHES  OE  LAND. 

I 

1 

u 

i 

!i 

|f 

& 

LIVE  STOCK. 

i 

!s 

t 

1  ■ 

i 

1  ■ 
f  “ 

■a 

p 

Horses. 

1 

1 

1 

<i 

| 

I 

d 

.9 

$ 

£ 

Other  cattle. 

I 

Alleptltmiy . 

108,  nss 

180,017 

$3,153,50!) 

$100,305 

3, 090 

16 

5, 828 

243 

7,  (1(52 

16,471) 

Anno  Arundel . 

hi,  an 

100,050 

7,513,331 

189,834 

4, 006 

059 

3,  (Ml 

2, 668 

3, 545 

7,267 

lltilllmoru . 

200,530 

113,021 

22, 491, 197 

455, 857 

7,910 

950 

9,853 

765 

0, 018 

fi,  193 

Calvert . 

81,301 

55,100 

3,  407, 903 

01, 354 

2,321 

277 

1,818 

2, 170 

*  2, 424 

4,111 

Clnrollno . 

(11, 101 

31,000 

1,223,085 

30,315 

1, 133 

164 

3, 229 

558 

1,577 

1,218 

t'lUTOll . 

170, non 

07, 145 

7,507,038 

271, 805 

6, 121 

257 

7, 059 

109 

4,902 

5,088 

Cecil . 

141,776 

05,420 

8, 108,950 

287,988 

4, 776 

338 

5, 9(58 

3, 862 

7,  (0  ill 

6, 493 

3, 230, 015 

89,  009 

2, 448 

950 

2, 422 

o  7|  n 

4, 495 

DorcliOBter . . 

1.19,445 

11A,  482 

3,609,040 

92, 423 

2,841 

147 

3,283 

2,87(1 

0,671 

li,  540 

Frederick  . . . 

271,998 

67,345 

14, 127,  925 

441, 814 

11,287 

209 

11, 180 

135 

10,  237 

10, 3H1) 

Ilni'IVirtl _ _ _ 

139, 051 

80, 800 
51  332 

7, 433, 740 
4, 511, 048 

268,  546 

4,954 

357 

0, 167  1 

1,797 

7, 347 

6, 305 

110, 657 

139, 148 

209 

3, 100 

650 

4, 223 

Kent  . . . 

132, 81.4 

36, 014 

6, 877, 390 

132, 055 

4,248 

434 

3, 601 

1, 092 

5,  132 

7, 563 

176, 790 

114, 814 

5, 920, 318 

314, 708 

232 

5, 202 

900 

5, 761 

10, 4B7 

'•(HYl  ^  |‘y 

Prince  George's. ....... 

182, 408 

99, 035 

10, 421, 108 

211, 971 

4,701 

1,301 

3, 887 

3,411 

4, 855 

8, 828 

Oncea  Amu* 

153, 113 

02, 718 

5, 230,  080 

140, 075 

880 

3, 830 

1,807 

7, 618 

Rnint.  MiU’y's . . . 

114,450 
118, 873 

103, 0G2 

4, 305, 135 

109, 908 
91, 795 

3,452 

349 

3, 447 

3, 025 

4, 673 

5, 668 

150, 322 

4, 62G,24l 

2, 185 

484 

3, 068 

2, 731 

5, 896 

7, 220 

Tn)i)(»t, . . . 

110, 483 

55, 074 

5, 771, 848 

120, 950 

3,618 

624 

3, 563 

1,455 

4, 251 

7, 207 

"^Viifdihigtnn . . 

390, 503 

43, 037 

11, 951, 803 

354,938 

8,027 

132 

6, 841 

6 

11,424 

10,  400 

■\VorccBte>r . . . 

155, 009 

100,479 

4, 2G0, 120 

90,041 

2,907 

797 

3, 873  | 

3,519 

7, 918 

13,  (568 

Total . , . 

3,002,207 

1,853,304 

145,073,077 

4,010,520 

93,400 

0,839 

99, 463 

34, 521 

119,251 

155, 700 

AGRIC  ULTURE. 


I  ;  Allrglmny . 

a  1  Anno  Arntiiltd.. 

3  Bnltlmoro . 

4  Culvert . 

5  '  CaroUuo . 

0  ;  Carroll . 

7  |  Cecil . 

H  ;  Charles . 

0  J  Dovolieatev . 

10  ;  Frederick . 

3 1  :  II  nr  ford . 

12  Howard . 

Hi  i  Xvnt . 

11  !  Montgomery.... 
Jf»  |  I’riii eo  floorgo’s. 
Hi  |  Qut'tMi  Anno  — 

17  |  Wain t  Mary's  — 

18  |  WojHoiW'fc . . . 

U)  j  Tulliot . 

20  I  "Wu  filing  ton  .... 

21  !  WorccBter . . 


$14, 455 
Id,  135 
•25,270 
177 
1,418 


$0,  245 
218,  080 
23(3,  3(35 


17, 3(33 
3(3, 040 


2,  m 

30, 547 
4, 441 


20,405 
3, 045 
4,872 
11,001 
8,201 
5,507 
85,227 
3,227 
5,370 
1,807 
8,300 
0, 424 
6,199 
20, 056 
302 


1, 130 
1,  300 


1,  333 
C,  003 
120 
13,  055 
30, 483 
1,  080 
75 
0,  410 
3, 755 
2, 507 


358, 572 
711,504 
489,817 
54,321 
40,500 
503,059 
409,788 
48,000 
100,024 
909, 797 
304,811 
1G7, 124 
282,410 
278,141 
78,629 
140,005 
90,782 
204, 72.9 
120,202 
550,898 
115,510 


12, 058 

87 

1,743 

08 

30, 104 

853 

740 

2 

22, 988 

7,048 

18, 003 

5,  004 

459  j 

11 

32, 078 

9, 031 

19,284  j 

4, 030 

6, 801 

1,041 

3,311  j 

3!) 

13, 167 

3,735 

0, 328 
1, 152 


5, 2G5, 295 
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A  G  It  I  0  tr  L  T  U II E  . 


COUNTIES. 

ACHE  So  OF  LAND. 

s 

1  § 

81 
%  . 

f  £ 

.H 

I 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

j. 

Horses. 

§ 

1 

I 

1 

d 

1 

Other  cattle. 

i 

& 

1 

Bill'll  Ktlllllo  . 

:m,  »ao 

43,73(1 

$2, 129, 150 

£85,  ODD 

1.0G3 

5 

2, 101 

537 

1, 928 

1, 400 

Si 

BerMOni . 

MO,  'ISO 

140, 180 

11,  013, 857 

330,891 

5, 154 

01 

17, 978 

.  3,241 

13,5.18 

41,310  : 

3 

Ilrlwtol  . 

85, 804 

107, 237 

(1,  883,  Ul 

000,  884 

2, 035 

2 

0, 771 

0,317 

3, 433 

;i,  i:a 

S 

EbROX . 

141,  *105 

42, 104 

10, 330,  505 

341,384 

3,270 

f, 

10, 485 

3, 580 

4, 314 

i,  non 

G 

Frunklhi . 

ocn 

7, 509, 223 

234,' 427 

7 

Iliunpiliui  . . 

7,  402, 883 

2GG,  101 

10,000 

3,010 

8, 401 

& 

II  umpsl  lire . 

222, 448 

Oti,  059 

7,730,101 

290, 214 

4,  QG5 

9, 558  1 

Si,  918 

11,  no 

15, 541 

SI 

. 

248, 727 

inn,  042 

24, 300,  129 

895, 059 

7,000 

11 

3o,  no 

4, 032 

9, 009 

1,907 

10 

Nantucket.. . . 

160,  548 

12, 015 

178 

531 

30  ! 

1, 077 

11 

Norfolk . 

82, 054 

77, 0-15 

15, 539,  012 

270, 108 

3, 579 

9  1 

7,912 

2, 381 

318 

its 

Plymouth . . 

93,  QG9 

114,  ono 

7, 020,  (MG 

185, 078 

3, 015 

3 

fl,  405 

2, 109  ' 

3, 514 

2,947 

m 

Suffolk . 

3, 271) 

n<vr 

754,  GOO 

K),  7i() 

135 

27-1 

01 

124 

7 

■WomiHtur . , . . . . 

487,073 

221),  083 

22, 210,  2G7 

717, 914 

9, 305 

12  ' 

32,  3(U 

9, 918 

9,721 

Tot  ul . 

s,  inn,  sis 

1, 183,  212 

123, 255,  948 

3, 894, 998 

47, 780 

108 

141, 492 

38, 221 

97, 201 

.114,  f?29 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PHOIH1CED. 

Bariev,  bushels  of. 

I 

1 

B 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

1 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

rt 

W 

o 

1 

o 

I 

s 

is 

o 

1 

1* 

!« 

0 

o 

3 

a 

i 

I 

Derknhh‘0 . . . 

9,  074 

40,  073 

27,174 

GG2 

10, 5G7 

1, 301,700 

2, 1(17, 812 

83, 875 

163 

185 

25,845 

Bristol . 

'  7,  548 

244 

17,812 

4G5 

39, 145 

233,207 

41, 371 

08, 807 

191 

410 

Fnmldui . 

a,  cio 

5, 337 

47,056 

721 

1,177 

031,039 

230, 054 

58,  ll® 

8 

72 

10,17(1 

Hampden .  . . 

1,  578 

31,271 

33, 520 

1, 5CG 

31, 052 

789, 803 

401, 000 

47,84(5 

109 : 

084 

KM 

IIiunpHliiru . 

10,  G56 

390 

1, 164, 760 

'118  IT) 

64, 752  ! 

107  1 

150 

Middlesex . 

17,  902 

3,707 

333, 055 

3, 459 

798, 2G1 

812,737 

40, 104 

97, 359 

40 

1, 855 

1)8,300 

Nun  tuck  ot . 

23, 7G7 

°  440 

Norfolk . 

1C,  cos 

319 

83, 335 

1;  083 

216, 601 

295,027 

20, 019 

38, 430 

20 

3 

Plymouth . . . 

5, 401 

1X0 

13, 965 

is 

33, 944 

318, 802 

G8, 989 

31, 140 

3  ^ 

45 

38 

iSuflolk . . . 

854 

10,925  1 

124  ' 

27,935  ! 

2, 181 

2,  830 

68 

WownjMter . 

40,781 

28,902  ! 

190, 452 

10, 464 

43, 910 

1,770,372 

1, 902, 547 

148,  384 

268 

1,088 

27, 317 

Tolnl . J 

1  I 

134,891  j 

ioa, ooc 

925,519 

20, 915 

:i,  397,  G23i 

8,  297,  DUG 

5,294,090 

GG5,  331 

1,295 

4,862 

|  111,301 

STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


AGRICULTURE. 


islaagii 


7G 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 


AGRICULTURE. 


AUKES  01?  T.AKD 


Alcona*.... ...... 

Allegan . . 

Alpena* . 

Antrim* . 

Burry ............ 

Bay  . . 

Berrien . 

Bruncli..: _ .... 

Calhoun . 

CflMR . 

Cheboygan . . 

Chippewa  . . * . 

Clinton . 

Delhi . 

Eii  Lou . 

Emmet . 

(immwm . 

Gladwin* . 

Grand  TmverHo . 

Omtlot . 

HUludnlo . 

Houghton ........ 

Huron . 

Ingham  . . 

Ionia . . 

Iftueo* . . 

Isabella . 

Jackson . 

Kulnmuzoo _ ... 

Kent....... . 

BnP'^r . 

Loclciiuu . 


LIVE  STOCK, 


s 

fi 

i 

1 

i 

| 

1 

i 

1 

Other  cattle. 

I 

1, 919 

17 

4.220 

2, 310 

4, 798 

0, 820 

2, 171 

23 

3, 522 

2, 220 

5, 399 

22, 365 

:i,  an 

19 

4, 317 

1,  604 

0, 756 

8,720 

4, 864 

3 

0,110 

1,  887 

8,  320 

37,  071) 

fi.  KM 

33 

8, 365 

3,  Oi  l 

11),  S!!7 

96, 087 

•  4,  fill) 

0 

4,910 

1,316 

0, 684 

22,  ICO 

M 

59 

90 

46 

67 

18 

2,  041 

2 

2, 874 

2, 576 

7,519 

18,  111 

40 

44 

60 

55 

11 

2,  020 

4, 824 

1, 826 

7, 836 

26,  IKIO 

90 

23 

13 

40 

3 

4, 329 

2 

5,289 

3, 950 

7, 981 

40, 857 

49 

9 

■ill 

374 

125 

SI 

850 

602 

(1,  217 

3 

8, 934 

S,  770 

11, 020 

07, 643 

70 

3 

244 

284 

279 

41 

2,  635 

5 

4, 208 

n,«.«!i 

32,  257 

0,078 

2 

5, 021 

2, 999 

(1, 487  ! 

24,  886 

16 

HI 

131 

183 

75 

fi,  519 

14 

7,803  1 

3, 282 

5  9, 879 

107, 336 

5, 468 

18 

6,231 

3,566 

7,  P92 

50, 058 

3,888 

3 

6,943 

3, 033 

7, 970 

22,  786 

3, 343 

7 

4,211 

1, 637 

5, 503 

27,  HI 

34 

53 

69 

47 

10 

0,  542 

14 

11,235 

2, 247 

17, 995 

89, 920 

4, 189 

20 

5, 926 

2, 271 

7,919 

56, 290 

fi,  883 

5 

7, 461 

1, 219 

8, 280 

49, 355 

13 

Hi 

26 

35 

10 

30 

4 

27 

35  | 

23 

13 

14 

20 

22 

39 

62 

13 

50 

10 

48 

40 

1 

149 

330  : 

309 

27 

G,  111 

39 

fi,  741) 

1, 512 

9, 484 

20,  921 

309 

2 

666 

412 

759 

2,  422 

99 

244 

238 

316 

140 

97 

144 

190 

203 

12,638 

42 

14, 302 

3, 336 

17, 148 

137, 382 

Sfi 

153 

231 

3.68 

11 

55 

4 

(50 

63 

26 

1 

g 

8 

9 

1,173 

7 

2, 914 

1, 308 

3, 961 

3,882 

74G 

1 

1, 684 

878 

2, 615 

1,601 

1,883 

9 

2,117 

542 

2, 523 

7, 863 

612 

1, 040 

569 

1, 132 

3,707 

7 

1,876 

1 

3,111 

1,441 

4,413 

21,244 

5,332 

24 

<5, 099 

1, 258 

7, 948 

28, 840 

412 

1, 380 

1, 002 

1,430 

745 

2, 158 

5 

3, 133 

1, 614 

3, 684 

7, 358 

9,787 

4 

11,  PI  5 

3, 336 

15, 682 

171, 529 

8, 133 

0, 265 

1, 180 

11, 079 

35, 743 

130,  917 

330 

179, 543 

61, 686 

238, 615 

j  1.271,71!) 

73, 503 
2, 507 
75, 113 
107,871 
195, 5X1 
114,733 


89,  m 
5,  &43 
302, 542 
303, 884 
344,302 
106,  829 
2, 300 
(i,  300 
122, 779 

92,  880 
(i,  339 
88,  017 


2, 112 
8, 882 
102, 872 
1, 553. 
3, 595 
70, 790 
*  ill,  144 


7,802 
34, 972 
343,  (155 
10, 281 
10,  707 
90,  U(H) 
105,  498 


2, 825,235 
334, 110 
4,730,978 
5, 118, 105 
7, 529, 057 
5, 351, 411 
12,787 
70, 530 
3, 580, 940 
12, 170 
3, 385, 009 
21, 290 
4,  509, 410 


113,888 
8,130 
135,847 
134,353 
331,178 
154,049 
038 
4,895 
128, 053 
905 
125,204 
953 
170,731 


07,230 
324, 237 
7, 282, 172 
300, 040 
124, 200 
3, 500, 344 
3, 891, 900 


11,312 
274, 077 


117,707 
163, 595 


Livingston . 

Mn  comb . . . 

Muni  ton . 

Mnuktuu* . . 

Marquette.. . . 

Mu  son  . . 

Mecotita . . 

Mich  illmiicklimc. . 

Midland . 

Monroe . 

Montcalm . . . . 

Muskegon . 

Noway  go . . . 

Oakland . . . 

Oceana . 

Ontonagon . . . 

Osceola .............. 

Ottawa . . . . 

Pres  quo  lalu  *  . . 

Saginaw . 

Saint  Clair . 

San  Hue . 

Sclmolcnift . . 

Shiawassee . 

St.  JoKHph’H . 

Tuscola . 

Van  Burnt . 

Washtenaw . 

Wtiyno . 


2, 009 
210, 211 
153, 923 
125,529 
84. 007 
3,373 
197, 073 
130, 473 
130, 050 
320 


12, 123 
159, 183 
120,  GOO 
153, 339 
89, 946 
8, 366 
147, 265 
123, 090 
104, 015 
350 


98, 100 
8, 492, 459 
8, 137, 368 
0, 550, 452 
3, 28(1, 909 
05,  011 
9, 350,796 
4, 604, 800 
6,307,273 
6,000 


5, 726 
251, 938 
265, 1(50 
200, 544 
168,  860 
3,  205 
329,394 
161, 463 
296, 594 
1, 180 


968 
(546 
1, 800 
93, 977 
14,269 
4,  <559 
6,229 
304,509 
2, 907 
2, 843 


1,57 
7C0 
3, 915 
2, 323 
6,245 
107,  650 
20, 159 
19, 893 
10, 167 
192,  625 
35, 868 
20, 451 
815 
66, 296 


64, 085 
8,050 
29,400 
16,350 
93,700 
4,020,965 
517,230 
240,380 
129, 000 
13, 624, 758 
227,  770 
163, 950 
5,200 
1, 724, 415 


1, 625 
1, 825 
710 
155 
3, 5G9 
158,  638 
22, 053 
7,806 
6,293 
473,464 
3,  602 
7,  530 


57, 933 


18, 108 
32, 157 
16,605 
70 
46, 27C 
150, 170 
19, 035 
60,  GOO 
251, 104 
128,496 


43, 206 
48, 

30, 132 
973 
69, 472 
111,  015 
100, 292 
76, 270 
154, 184 
113,  094 


666, 827 
1, 059, 142 
422, 790 
42,  COO 
2, 085, 4(59 
6, 652, 824 
1,  015, 316 
3, 052, 805 
12, 234, 670 
9,  244,  897 


62, 540 
15, 569 
130 
SB,  493 
249, 986 
19,881 
107, 041 
446,  458 
318, 008 


STATE  OF  M.ICHIO  AN. 

AGRICULTURE. 


LIVE  STOCK,  PRODUCED, 


Animals  slaughtered, ' 
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STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACHES  OF  I.AND.  | 

1 

O 

Farming  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  value  of. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

■s' 

e 

1 

a 

f 

i§ 

1 

w 

0 

1 

1 

& 

| 

6 

1 

1 

Aitktm*  . 

Anoka . 

4, 301 

23,  940 

$183, 883 

$0, 300 

191 

2 

4fi8 

201 

030 

50 

Hunker* . 

BiMitmi . 

77 

0 

riUin  Rarlli . 

12, 274 

G8i  501 

309, 271 

as,  (58-1 

347 

(i 

1,003 

anti 

1,301 

110 

3 

7 

Drown . 

4, 91 B 

35,  ooa 

215, 210 

1G,  197 

133 

38 

577 

590 

1,005 

01 

8 

9 

fj-f- 

0 

r 

M> 

Carver . 

ia,  no 

95,  884 

454, 310 

24,  554 

147 

2 

1, 590 

1,203 

2, 383 

120 

11 

'll* 

CWmiso . 

3,  (MS 

18,  484 

124, 010 

8, 445 

9G 

0 

341 

281 

027 

244 

M 

Crow  Wini;* . 

15 

Dakota . 

o<>,  ii7i 

104,  303 

1,  2*8,  807 

68,412 

1,  1(12 

35 

2, 190 

l,  s:)7 

3,001 

050 

l(i 

ixititro . 

15, 305 

03,  377 

441,  0%) 

32,  402 

592 

11 

1,  008 

003 

1,187 

020 

17 

IK 

Faribault . 

4,15(1 

11,0911 

112,  400 

9,  ill 

159 

3 

287 

2(H) 

327 

45 

19 

Flllmori* . 

75,  512 

210,  454 

1,  811, 71)7 

50,  431 

2, 4 19 

9 

4,  950 

3, 24  (i 

C,S(M 

1, 598 

20 

21. 

Guotllmo . . . 

27,  31.7 

10  L,  095 

785,  837 

802 

8 

1,851 

1,210 

1,903 

(•70 

22 

Tloimupin . . 

30,  305 

130,  330 

1,  307,  802 

90,  50!) 

1,230 

47 

2, 775 

1,  350 

3,  931 

905 

iSl 

IlmiMon . 

20, 120 

72, 140 

990,  598 

37,  358 

GG3 

1 

1 ,  r>  *9 

1,  1IH 

1,  480 

720 

21 

23, 430 

GO 

81 

25 

23 

J  aelcuon . . . 

130 

G70 

2,  350 

.170 

3 

14 

0 

(i 

27 

Kmiatyohl . 

101) 

793 

4,  400 

33a 

2 

Mi 

Mi 

.  14 

28 

Ivunuouec. . . 

143 

870 

4,  500 

340 

9 

2 

20 

"  17 

43 

au 

Lnkn* . 

:k> 

Lc  Samir . 

14,  271 

112, 857 

575,  .,(>5 

30,  927 

351 

Mi 

1, 535 

1,313 

2,043 

Mil 

:u 

Aliuiomiii . . 

(i4,  0(10 

*18 

p  .j 

;w 

Martin . 

201 

1,  005 

5,  800 

4 

* 

'*9 

n:i 

Mu  toil . 

3,  385 

81,849 

99,815 

4,  127 

67 

2 

200 

254 

300 

:i-i 

Meeker  . 

2,  377 

17  038 

:ie 

33 

Milln  Etui . 

80 

1,217 

4,  090 

290 

3 

2 

0 

10 

21 

3li 

Monongalia . 

497 

1,858 

7,  500 

10 

95 

91 

40 

37 

MihtIhou . 

2,  051 

(I,  084 

45(1,  800 

79 

109 

04 

181 

55 

38 

Mnwor . . 

7, 904 

28,  387 

234,  030 

13,  927 

323 

o 

031 

380 

785 

170 

111) 

MArmy  .  . . . 

40 

440 

1,  500 

0 

'10 

Nicollet . . . 

9, 753 

55,  88(3 

502,  885 

30,  710 

384 

13 

1,  058 

709 

1, 191 

391 

41 

Noblo* . 

42 

01mntcMnl . 

51, 138 

131,318 

1,  453,  (WO 

45,  551 

1,711 

23 

2,  90(5 

2, 019 

3,  445 

II,  MB 

43 

Otter  Tull . 

300 

2, 118 

17,  550 

1,575 

9 

O  1 

40 

15 

44 

Pombhui* ............. 

45 

Viurco* . . 

4li 

riius . 

no 

887 

4,  500 

075 

4 

11 

0 

47 

PlpeHtouo* . 

‘ 

48 

Polk . 

440 

1,  700 

lfi,  000 

2, 425 

or- 

15 

09 

30 

40 

Kiunney  . . . . 

5,  ai  a 

12,  021 

509,  710 

21,879 

301 

7 

450 

107 

344 

4 

50 

Horn-ill!) . 

555 

7,  173 

24,  fillO 

2, 9GB 

no 

13 

74 

124 

74 

5 

5L 

Kicc . 

48,  810 

87,  534 

985,  955 

59,  971 

989 

13 

1,911 

1, 174 

3,  249 

1,078 

S (.  Lenin . . . 

335 

2, 170 

21  100 

1  270 

53 

St'Offc . . 

14,  535 

(3(5,  091 

G94,  230 

37, 044 

339 

0  8 

1  0"'l! 

118 

51 

•Slwnimriui . 

7,  823 

In!  104 

12fi,  031 

8,  800 

148 

7 

1  489 

300 

Mil 

272 

115 

55 

*il>loy . 

7,  707 

78,  245 

284,  700 

20-,  508 

180 

7 

1,110 

845 

1,315 

195 

50 

SJeuniK . . 

17,  580 

98,  323 

(127,  000 

29,  900 

.  419 

U 

1,102 

1,213 

1,009 

227 

57 

Stpola . 

0,  50!) 

48,  402 

332, 150 

19,  595 

379 

4 

899 

584 

1,  017 

481 

58 

Toaa . 

777 

12,  035 

55,  200 

3,  495 

44 

0 

111 

50 

Toombs'1' . 

(id 

all 

00 

WubiiHliaw . 

24,  055 

105,  770 

1, 144,  595 

90,  093 

811 

I'-flG 

1,  995 

00 

01 

WUBOKII . 

5,  525 

20,  149 

1(10, 1.80 

11, 432 

217 

2 

515 

343 

723 

197 

02 

WuBluuglon . 

18, fill 

40,  011 

703,  615 

39, 112 

711 

49 

1,223 

547 

1,  248 

557 

03 

Winona . 

28, 798 

8-1,618 

9,820, 187 

53,  744 

917 

6 

1,  051 

1,005 

1,714 

555 

04 

Wright . 

10,  087 

84,  901 

425, 792 

20,  451 

2G4 

12 

1,000 

079 

1,  000 

140 

Total . 

550, 250  j 

2,  155,  718 

27,  505,  922 

1,018, 183 

17,  0fi5 

377 

40,  344 

27, 508 

51,343 

13,  Ml' 

No  returns. 
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STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


AG  IlIO  ULT  UllE. 


AGUES  OF  LAND. 

§ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

.3 

| 

1 

i 

£ 

| 

j 

£ 

_ 

1 

i 

| 

.1  | 

I 

1 

w 

£ 

s 

1 

1 

i 

d 

1 

I 

Other  cattle. 

$ 

1 

Ailninn . 

103, 394 

3 

88,  CU) 

$a,  ooi),  Boo 

fat, -Sub 

2,  201 

2, 916 

3, 003 

a,  m 

0, 888 

9, 320 

« 

Aiulti'  . . 

09, 004 

77,  3H1) 

2, 109,  575 

137, 085 

0,  251 

1,301 

4,012 

2,325 

8, 1(1!) 

7,  035 

u 

Attula . ..... 

91,513 

29,711 

2, 435,  (M3 

98,  871 

2,  331 

1,682 

4,412 

3,  029 

8. 549 

7, 206 

'1 

IStiUvitp. . . 

85, 188 

210,  504 

8,759,270 

284,  030 

704 

3,  180 

2,7i7 

1, 001 

7,  181 

1,087 

5 

Calhoun . 

50,  «D5 

53,  571 

1,200, 177 

113,  891 

2, 001 

(>60 

3,  Ml 

1,509 

5,794 

4,947 

(3 

Ouvroll . . . . . 

104,239 

41)8,  Q  J  (5 

8, 270,  .506 

355,  714 

3,  078 

4,  Oil) 

0, 095 

3, 590 

32,  ir.s 

7,297 

7 

GliloknsiuY . 

102,417 

1.92,  704 

4, 509, 034 

lfi(),  074 

2,  70!) 

2,812 

4,  111 

2,  147 

7, 751 

fi,  79!) 

8 

Choctaw  . . 

DO, 204 

57,  055 

2,  M2,  B10 

137, 8(15 

3,  099 

1,010 

5, 309 

2,  510 

7,414 

11,536 

l) 

CUiUmi'nu . 

127,  2(i() 

153,  2(35 

4, 778,  010 

104, 750 

2,  558 

3, 34!) 

4,  U)  t 

2,  83(1 

30, 078 

9,  013 

K) 

Oliirl: . 

47,018 

110,  323 

0, 81)3,  010 

75,  <85 

1, 194 

1,  031 

2,610 

990 

4,371. 

3,  (144 

ll 

Cuuliomn . 

39, 139 

121,  07O 

5, 100,  595 

121),  750 

714 

1,  385 

1,999 

88!) 

5,284 

471 

JG 

Copiah . 

100,  203 

307,  801) 

i,  gso,  oaa 

155, 470 

3, 1B8 

2,  052 

4,  (Ipll 

a,  m 

9, 275 

8, 322 

ia 

Covington.. . 

85,  340 

101 , 973 

4G8, 105 

59, 113 

1,  030 

237 

2,188 

1,  015 

2, 9H5 

4, 509 

M 

Du  Soto . 

174, 953 

213,  979 

0,  078,  547 

282,518 

3, 027 

4, 135 

li,  575 

2, 348 

12, 339 

8,  07!) 

in 

Franklin . 

cj,  aw* 

GDI,  81)4 

1,  341, 757 

130, 129 

1, 80(5 

DIP 

2,972 

8, 927 

fi,  245 

8, 043 

Hi 

Green . 

ti,  S71 

7i,  ansi 

879, 110 

11,7G8 

455 

DO 

a,  183 

410 

fi.  513 

3, 233 

18 

Harrison . 

8,  074 

90,  839 

(>63,900 

25,  t)00 

81.7 

aro 

Mil 

310 

3,4ia 

4, 5,79 

ID 

Hinds . 

190, BOB 

210,342 

G,  340, 445 

311, Kit 

3, 080 

4,  (31)13 

5, 4S4 

a,  (Mi 

11, 253 

11,925  ! 

GO 

El 

EG 

E3 

Holmes . 

Issuquenn . 

130,  998 
50, 590 

208, 384 
108, 472 

G,  074,192 
G,  57G,  505 

207, 102 
273, 020 

1,889 

554 

3, 721 
2,082 

4, 11)1 

1, 51(1 

2, 054 
1, 229 

•9, 29(1 
3, 004 

4,293 

1,4311 

Jackson  . 

8,  son 

1 

51,  ‘103 

38,  00G 

5, 347 

834 

20 

1,  159 

25(1 

3,755 

4,249 

81 

Jasper  . 

07,708 

184,375 

3,157,157 

88,  82-1 

1,0!)  1 

1,200 

3, 310 

1,581 

0,  Ull 

0,  *t 

a& 

as 

27 

28 

Jefferson . 

Jones  . 

Kemper . 

Iiiiftiyotto . 

123, 3(18 
14, non 
88, 81)7 
101, 408 

159,159 
02, 70S 
174, 108 
271,977 

3, 232,  595 
351,  438 
2, 533, 819 
3, 180,  090 

220,  050 
18, 805 
108, 841 
15(3, 510 

2, 407 
801 
2,204' 
2,490 

3, 705 
70 
1, 502 
2,210 

4,  (195 
1,708 
3, 842 
4,598 

3, 109 
(U4 
1,547 
2,  029 

*8,  (ilia 

3,  ICH 
8. 8i!8 

!VJ78 

7, 844 
3,141 

4, 1)11 
8,895 

2(1 

Xg  duller  dulu . . 

81, 570 

128,  S72 

2, 032, 489 

330,  059 

2, 078 

1, 205 

3, 905 

1, 789 

7, 800 

5,447 

30 

Luwrniujo . . 

53, 352 

JOS,  428 

1, 280, 185 

80, 701 

2, 374 

540 

3, 308 

1, 89!) 

7, 252 

7, 527 

31 

as 

Tunica . 

Lcmuiilua . . . 

5(1, 289 
107, 373 
239, 788 

123, 293 
154,190 

1, 413, 378 
7, 726,  00,5 

72,  342 
IPS,  Oil) 

1,476 
2,  047 

840 
3, 942 

2, 504 
%  800 

1,430 

1,410 

5, 02  i 
0,231 

3, 959 

4, 800 

:u 

33 

as 

37 

Marlon . . 

24,21(1 
814, 939 
153, 099 

380,  083 
7, 070,  900 
G  440  400 

27, 807 
415,410 

945 
3,  455 

5'  ^ 

4,687 

j^(j 

10,1.11 

li,  H 

Marshall . . 

Modtcmi  lit . . . 

218,939 

4,  004 

5, 7J8 

2,  427 

11,334 

10,183 

Neslm’oa... . 

45,787 

117,7:0 

960, 192 

01),  104 

1, 025 

535 

SUM 

1, 37(i 

S,  021 

4, 272 

38 

Newton . 

48, 805 

343,  *393 

1, 179, 733 

04, 273 

1,731 

994 

2,  (178 

1,335 

fi.  5U2 

fi,  767 

ao 

Noxubee . 

108, 835 

178,710 

8, 803, 247 

214, 804 

2, 409 

2, 372 

4, 128 

1,502 

7, 893 

4,29!) 

40 

Oktlbbelia . 

90,  959 

139,  321 

3,302,455 

137, 152 

1, 735 

2, 178 

.  3, 182 

1.414 

0,401 

5,025 

41 

Panola.... . 

102, 980 

210, 025 

3,  082,  301 

108,410 

2, 151 

2,304 

4, 051 

1,734 

9,01)5 

0. 021 

42 

Perry  ..#*,*  . 

1),  (129 

4)2,  902 

209,  598 

11,955 

046 

105 

2, 490 

072 

5,  759 

3, 783 

43 

Plko  . . . 

68, 292 

240,  SI0 

1,  544, 998 

127,010 

2,818 

MOO 

3, 600 

3,818 

7,  059 

7. 218 

44 

43 

Pontotoc . 

Ilunk  In . . . 

345, 540 
90, 080 

321, 0G7 
278, 738 

4, 204,  377 
3, 340, 100 

233, 148 
144, 230 

4, 905 
2, 528 

1,  597 

7, 440 
4,383 

3, 860 

12,077 

11,002 

13, 306 

5, 502 

4(1 

Scott . 

38, 403 

157,  043 

1, 528, 100 

08, 134 

1, 446 

802 

8, 030 

1, 138 

fi,  977 

3,  (110 

47 

Simpson. . . . 

38, 741 

114, 310 

879,  970 

50, 268 

1, 481 

483 

2,183 

1,334 

3,190 

4,517 

48 

41) 

Smith . 

.Sunflower* . 

37, 283 

118, 947 

1, 101,  771 

70,  638 

1, 486 

540 

2, 031 

1,844 

4, 214 

3,682 

50 

Tulluba  lull  in. . . 

54,907 

100, 025 

3, 337,  592 

158,926 

1,043 

1, 553 

2, 077 

1, 252 

6, 831 

1,010 

fit 

Tippah . 

141,981 

334, 734 

3, 349,  432 

228, 000 

4, 270 

fi,  524 

(!,  024 

3, 077 

8,833. 

12, 634 

5U 

Tlrtlioiningo . 

1(H),  824 

321,  CB0 

2,  111),  705 

179, 777 

4, 450 

1,  fill) 

5, 553 

3, 292 

10,380 

13, 499 

53  | 

54 

55 

Tunica . 

'Warren . 

Wunhinglon* .......... 

20,311 
110, 480 

91,  085 
180,  08!) 

4, 2X7, 575 
5, 141, 820 

100, 793 
90, 217* 

380 
2,  08!) 

1, 100 
3,394 

1,  632 
4, 154 

588 
3, 330 

4, 500 
12, 985 

0, 599 

60  ! 

Way  no . . . . 

,  18, 709 

40, 420 

347, 840 

as,  30i 

444 

403 

1, 085 

COO 

2,673 

318 

57 

Wilkinson . 

112,  093 

170, 822 

3,  389, 407 

G54, 113 

2, 315 

3, 131 

3, 900 

a,  C84 

0,097 

0,045 

58 

WbiBton . 

(i(ir  030 

203,  488 

1, 505,  740 

114,  UG5 

1, 554 

1,148 

3, 057 

1,  393 

5, 426 

5,  S7J 

59 

Viilahuahu . 

113,  040 

235,  083 

3,  235,  601 

131,408 

2, 359 

2, 313 

*  4, 45.5 

2, 42U 

7,489 

0,1U 

GO 

Yazoo . 

170,  288 

411,121 

10, 297,  227 

5GG,  151 

2,729 

5,  319 

6,  331 

3, 654 

0, 006 

7.846 

Total . 

5, 0G5, 755 

1(3,  773,  !)2t) 

190, 7U0,  307 

S  BEG,  BIG 

117,571 

110, 723 

207,  G4G 

105, 003 

4  in,  mm 

352,  G3S 

*  Kci  relume. 
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1 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

27 

28 
29 

JO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

ir> 

JG 

17 

28 

29 

10 
a 
12 

13 

11 

15 
1G 

17 

18 
10 
50 
5L 

>3 

H 

>6 

27 

>9 

30 

JO 

PRODUCED. 

COUNTIES, 

& 

1 

1 

■3 

■gvs 

1 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

i 

1 

i 

P 

ff 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

K  • 

I 

s 

■jjj 

& 

1 

o 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

$22, 210 

$49, 211 
350 

100 

G4, 705 
70, 874 
98, 590 

1, 238  1 

100 

2 

100 

121 

2, 107 

Bolivar . 

8 

797 
2, 555 
4, 349 
G22 
23, 250 
1,000 
1, 000 
150 
2, 861 
13,  049 

87,715 

160,038 

152,370 

G5 

100 

4 

2,783 

10 

100 

20 

1,  C93 
56 

2,752 

3GO 

12 

18, 015 

84,450 
48, 535 
815 
38,  GG0 
24, 397 
226, 7U4 
25,  G07 
4, 2(15 

2, 067 

10 

4 

5 

8 

75 

208 

CO 

50 

30 

200 

387 
3, 349 

50 

G 

320 

130 

8 

915 

20 

4 

4,803 
5, 450 
205 

13 

352 

80 

8G5 

4,157 

5 

2,295 
131, 077 

n- 

Hinds . 

10 

■< 

1  rfT 

GO 

o' 

2,  COO 
154, 035 
740 
57,328 
91, 084 
11, 850 
115, 310 
102, 595 
72, 972 
20,027 

21 

ica 

103 

2, 15G 
8,  389 
133 
7,280 
2, 127 
1, 310 
300 

11,257 

75 

1,938 

520 

52 

15 

45 

20 

97 

1,611 
2, 306 

12,345 

50 

20 

8 

l 

Romper . ...... 

1G9 

303 

1,077 

15 

9 

Lafayette . 

400 

25 

17 

57 

Lauderdale . . 

1 

1 

£0 

Lawrence . . . 

Louko . 

20 

89 

30 

4,590 

30 

9 

Lowndes  . . . , 

Madison . . 

2, 029 

425 

3,120 

1G8, 048 
16, 410 
24I.8G1 
107, 511 
70, 727 
38, 490 

220 

100 

91 

14 

Marion . . . . 

Marshall. . . 

13D 

91 

15 

710 

9, 995 

s,  m 

151 

304 

391 

52 

2,515 
3, 211 

2,595 

81 

1 

124 

46 

6 

Mouroo . 

180 
1, 020 

Nowhobn.... . . . 

Now  ton . . . 

Noxubee . . 

155 

7 

10 

90 
18,  C73 
5,  GOO 
4,903 
10, 23G 
6,392 
10, 140 
121 

581 

53 

71 

255 

80 

5,774 

164,  G7G 
129, 435 
132, 465 
13, 830 
78, 835 

30 

37 

175 

115 

36 

30 

1 

50 

Oktibbeha . ‘ _ 

320 

C 

Panola . . 

77 

P01TV- . 

Plko . . 

8 

235 

5,576 

271 

10. 

47 

Pontotoc . . . 

239 

E8 

279, 677 

160 

„  9 

Rankin . . . . 

Scott . . 

98 

5 

1,  GG5 

G1.419 
21, 837 
31,048 

100 

50 

307 

Simpson  . . . 

Smith . . . 

7 

8 

Sunflower . . 

Tallahatchie . . 

‘  5 

115 

273 

10 

100 

40 
C.-410 
3,  SCO 

2G8 

£24 

239 

G1 

282 

1,253 

70, 562 
£87,215 
276, 093 
45,440 
111,525 

220 

448 

213 

6 

4,305 

104 

10 

112 

258 

15 

37 

Tip  puli . . 

1 

Tishomingo . . 

S3 

37 

Tunica . 

Warren . . . 

175 

31.SGG 

559 

8,095 

Washington . 

I 

Wayne. . 

3,  G7G 
G14 

G50 

9,841 

58,393 

Wilkinson . 

Winston . 

G9 

40 

15 

723 

990 

Yalobusha . 

71, 420 
133,947 

Yazoo.... . 

Total . . 

2,800 

3, 120 

2, 824 

CO 

1, 875 

1,  GOO 

254,  718 

7.2G2 

124, 281 

5,  OOG.C10 

4, 427 

32,901 

8 

1,084 

248 

__ 

1 
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AGUES  OF  LAND. 

j 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

1 

g 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

j 

, 

1  f 

B  | 

i2 

1 

3 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

s 

& 

I 

6 

f 

1 

Adair  .. . 

45, 373 

125, 000 

$735, 71  r. 

tea,  mo 

2, 158 

139 

2,310 

1, 215 

4, 332 

0,057 

a 

Andrew . 

79, 020 

108,  S28 

3, 000, 4(57 

105,017 

4, 558 

7*16 

4,016 

1,  4 '47 

0, 01!) 

10,379 

3 

Atchison . 

30, 304 

75,77-1 

1,  3)8, 545 

58, 078 

1,888 

tfWi 

2,  181 

1, 120 

.  4,748 

4, 387  ; 

4 

Audrain . , . 

84, 531 

160, 005 

3,  557, 273 

96,021 

4,  254 

1, 48C 

2, 873 

1, 468 

0, 8(H) 

11,477 

a 

Hurry . 

27, 243 

60, 887 

624, 004 

51, 177 

2,  5  41 

411 

2,216 

1, 701 

4, 814 

7,  COO 

a 

Hiivtnn . 

0,  S52 

95,  aac 

308, 805 

12,915 

528 

41 

473 

375 

970 

OKI 

7 

Bute  a . 

33, 781 

111,  1)85 

1, 074, 404 

49, 057 

2, 127 

480 

1,903 

000 

4, 01 L 

5, 181) 

8 

Bouton . . . 

51, 371 

170,480 

1,342,201 

89, 625 

4, 258 

535 

3. 978 

2, 310 

0/344 

8, 105 

11 

Bollinger . 

34,  020 

155,875 

QUd,  GS3 

50, 504 

2,  (Ml 

226 

2,  350 

1, 185 

3,711 

0, 512 

10 

lloono. . 

202, 487 

10(5,821 

4,©i,aai 

.  186,246 

9, 202 

4, 621 

0,911 

2, 515 

34, 805 

27,010 

11 

Ilucli  mm  n . 

113, 330 

135, 721 

0,03a,  511 

135,519 

4, 966 

l.aac 

s,;un 

1, 812 

7, 876 

10, 495 

12 

Butler . . . 

8,  070 

50,  (528 

180, 001 

15,051 

708 

102 

1,251 

0H8 

2, 500 

1,303 

13 

Caldwell . 

31),  420 

10(5,  007 

1,282, 636 

66, 008 

2, 451 

435 

2,251 

1, 071 

3,811 

4, 315 

H 

Callaway . 

154, 578 

205,018 

4,818,330 

170,814 

7,  627 

2,721 

0,400 

2, 231 

14, 095 

2",  79R 

15 

Cuinden . . 

17, 207 

40, 283 

300,845 

23, 006 

1,  65  2 

aor, 

1,  ‘1C1 

DUO 

8, 766 

3,  m 

Hi 

On  no  Girtirilenu . . 

<8, 810 

187,205 

2,700,272 

140,  633 

4,  887 

705 

4, 131 

1, 522 

5, 031 

11, 380 

17 

UumiLl . 

01,788 

140, 528 

2,467, 993 

111,961. 

3, 052 

563 

a,  uct 

1, 074 

0, 354 

8,7ja 

18 

Cur  Lor. . . . 

4, 003 

24, 517 

103, 215 

7, 068 

407 

87 

450 

207 

067 

1,015 

10 

Cnsa . 

70, 838 

183,248 

2,690,460 

no,  oa« 

5,  Mil  l 

1,001 

4, 000 

8, 150 

7, 297 

9.5DH 

Sll 

C'nlur . 

37, 058 

1(52,  (583 

1,370,566 

C5,  4 18 

2,  797 

60S 

2, 966 

1,788 

3, 881 

7,086 

■  ai 

01uiritmi . 

84,171 

213,737 

2, 680, 166 

111,170 

4, 962 

977 

4,815 

2, 057 

0, 775 

11,111 

dirt  1 1  nn. 

5,817 

S3 

Clark . 

73, 105 

112,  030 

3,046,  500 

101, 607 

3, 158 

316 

1, 187 

7, 850 

7,  Hi!) 

at 

Clny . 

127,314 

124, 330 

5,300,271 

128,726 

5, 871) 

1, 406 

4,607 

2, 454 

18, 480 

35,888 

S3 

Clinton... . . 

71,1110 

08,785 

2, 834, 145 

70, 45 L 

3,  ail 

045 

2,010 

1,-iar. 

(i,  lai 

8, 054 

an 

Colo . . . 

30,830 

J23, 783 

1,247, 876 

48, 043 

2, 948 

458 

a,  7i4 

830 

4, 881 

7, 089 

a? 

Ooopur . 

110, 107 

177, 053 

5, 18li,  Bl» 

167,030 

6,415 

a,  Tea 

5, 5u8 

2,  111 

ia,  lias 

16,01*5 

as 

Crawford . 

25, 845 

114,453 

01)7, 201 

45, 187 

2,457 

337 

2,‘17rt 

1,9-lS 

4,  Oil 

0,831 

an 

I)  udo . 

41,830 

151,856 

1, 414, 027 

53, 123 

3,333 

730 

2, 903 

1,888 

4, 035 

0, 548 

an 

Dulliw . 

40, 023 

120, 050 

497, 821 

11,607 

2.762 

481 

2, 482 

2, 810 

4, 498 

0, 054 

31 

DllVlCHH . 

72, 038 

180, tiffli 

2, 526, 102 

92,680 

4,260 

441 

4, 0rf5 

1,  111 

5, 345 

10,  J89 

;w 

Do  ICulli . . 

‘  33, 580 

72, 0(58 

1,405,356 

41,861 

2, 100 

253 

2,015 

917 

3, 800 

4,  00ti  1 

aa 

Don  t . 

21,271 

1(55,843 

450, 605 

30, 684 

1,501 

182 

1, 9 10 

1,483 

2,  090 

4,705 

ai 

Do  it  glim. . . . 

7.458 

3*1,271 

115, 015 

11,046 

740 

38 

017 

081 

i,  400 

1,  ii08 

an 

Dunklin . . 

15,822 

(53,  150 

CM,  457 

28,255 

1,308 

100 

1, 954 

1, 054 

4, 090 

2,8)7 

36 

Franklin . . . 

70,550 

207,  135 

3,216,300 

146, 640 

5, 628 

519 

5, 977 

2, 400 

12,575 

HI,  851 

37 

Uuncomulo . 

35,704 

156, 403 

1, 326, 430 

78, 106 

2,816 

173 

3, 290 

2, 080 

fi,  958 

8,579 

as 

Gun  try . 

05,737 

225, 480 

2, 688, 080 

130, 125 

3,845 

381 

3, 831 

2, 100 

0, 1117 

1 1,908 

an 

Grtsonu . . . 

76,013 

177,  135 

3, 163, 870 

130,  oaa 

5,400 

8, 032 

4, 405 

3, 136 

8, 873 

Hi,  094  ; 

40 

Grundy . . . 

48, 750 

136,  325 

1,770,105 

76,373 

2,715 

383 

2, 071 

1,171 

4, 840 

8,401  1 

41 

lIlUTlHOU  .  . . 

57,000 

132, 135 

1, 514, 8-|0 

74, 135 

2,850 

113 

2.827 

1,480 

3, 089 

8,483  ; 

4a 

Hoary . . . . . . . 

72,077 

185, 300 

2, 704, 007 

106,341 

4, 514 

1, 472 

4, 008 

2, 340 

8, 877 

8, 450 

43 

Hickory . . . 

25, 039 

00, 402 

825, 491 

40, 081 

2,205 

402 

2, 408 

1, 430 

4, 009 

5,(109 

44 

Holt . . 

20,058 

0(1,  ‘118 

1,314,860 

51, 733 

1,446 

202 

1, 714 

834 

3, 858 

5,848 

4.1 

Howard . . . . 

143,204 

183, 756 

4, 157, 312 

196, 805 

6,226 

2, 012 

5,017 

2, 384 

0, 748 

19,315 

4(J 

Howell . . 

7, 824 

31,012 

201, 475 

SI,  588 

607 

135 

817 

830 

1, 481 

3,700 

47 

Iron . 

10, 087 

05, 400 

620, 510 

25, 101 

975 

US] 

1, 294 

(157 

1, 932 

2, 478 

48 

Jackson . 

127,002 

140, 1(M 

.5, 621;  815 

.  137,058 

G,  502 

2, 424 

5, 303 

2, 937 

3.0,150 

10,402 

4D 

Junper . . . . . 

41,537 

118,215 

1,231,883 

68, 916 

2,9(>i 

880 

2, 380 

1,342 

4,767 

7,  (190 

at) 

Jeffers  on . 

46,653 

2,41(1, 300 

74, 990 

3, 342 

382 

4, 174 

2, 001 

7, 342 

7, 314 

r»i 

Johnson . . 

308,880 

273, 356 

4, 233, 771 

179,  614 

0, 081 

2, 058 

3,067 

10, 038 

13,973 

na 

Knox . . . 

00, 451 

120, 528 

1, 305,  MW 

66,944 

2,748 

171 

3,008 

1,341 

7, 062 

9, 958 

53 

Bade  tie . 

18, 300 

52, 17-1 

553, 361 

12,  696 

1,610 

374 

1, 309 

3, 063 

3,199 

5,044 

m 

Lill'uycitii . 

351),  002 

180, 062 

7,782,352 

209, 513 

6, 316 

2, 885 

0, 302 

3, 305 

15. 112 

39,553 

55 

Lawrence . . 

42, 708 

83, 731 

1, 298, 875 

65, 193 

3, 180 

1, 024 

2,  343 

1,55-f 

3, 870 

7, 798 

fin 

Lewis . 

04,351 

08.  601 

3,287,203 

104, 241 

4, 903 

938 

3,  911 

1, 803 

11,090 

34,201! 

57 

Lincoln . 

190, 473 

226, 617 

4, 240, 318 

153,070 

6,946 

1, 196 

5, 030 

8,  150 

1 1, 053 

14,741 

ns 

Linn . 

53, 800 

115, 814 

2, 003, 793 

78,930 

2,9811 

504 

3, 013 

1,516 

ft,  290 

8, 406 

r.n 

Livingston . 

4 1,  liH9 

no,  duo 

1, 475, 367 

02,300 

3,048 

67*) 

2,  591 

1,  105 

5, 315 

8,456 

no 

Macon  . . 

85,  157 

1 85,  746 

2, 601,  USB 

116, 496 

5,035 

031 

4, 473 

2,505 

9, 789 

15,828 

(!) 

Mudi -on . . 

10, 535 

62,  303 

381,  725 

35,206 

1,212 

100 

1, 187 

805 

2, 971 

3,895 

u* 

Maries  ...  * . 

25,834 

17,  021 

686, 007 

”  40,530 

2, 41*4 

319 

2, 154 

1/410 

4. 920 

i  6,321, 
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LIVE  STOCK, 

_ 

— - U~ 

X 

. 

l-UOUUCKU. 

r 

| 

Live  stock,  value  of- 

I 

£ 

j  K 

n 

1 

i° 

! 

a 

o 

1 

I 

■g 

o 

I 

M 

8 

S 

S 

■ 

£. 

; 

■s 

1 

ft 

r-T 

g 

fs 

rg 

jb 

| 

s 

h 

i 

■a 

£ 

45  «*4 

J 

16,510 

$:ei,  niH 

7, 801 

1,648 

554, 835 

11,912 

81,  :i.v,i 

300 

15,  162 

557 

17, 185 

32,713 

593, 172 

51,515 

9, 636 

1,  138,714 

*7,  Itifi 

as,  sou 

128 

433 

CV?  **Q r 

407 

si,  saa 

312, 300 

51,403 

a  $58 

659, 128 

30,  853 

i.osri 

2 

10, 296 

14,329 

17, 70? 

Did,  IMG 

49, 942 

f.iitU 

481,6811 

SO,  837 

100 

38, 479 

355 

34, 430 

20 

10, 521 

a,  24i 

4 

4, 053 

73,  m 

2,  m 

no 

P9, 74D 

3, 666 

i ,  cun 

2,  HU 

1CB 

y  r.i;r. 

121 

in,  mm 

396, 377 

1,779 

100 

526,  Oil) 

40,710 

8, 350 

43 

9, 744 

751 

7, 442 

138 

7 

i'i,  :17a 

526, 558 

21,304 

5,  far 

550, 275 

26, 4UO 

46,  Mil 

17. 1S7 

344 

15, 114 

3,501 

8 

17,  aiH 

264,  170 

59, 035 

593 

316,790 

!i,  1)511 

4i, Hau 

IS,  (Mil 

4CU 

8, 805 

7,065 

l) 

00,518 

3,021,297 

71,906 

5, 709 

1,809,922 

64,713 

489,  03  L 

65, 63(1 

3,271 

25,  056 

a.  ca 

JO 

so,  aiii 

837, 241 

01, 335 

11,379 

1,  lift!.  087 

7i),  57  L 

109 

6,  500 

24, 959 

stn 

46,  ITU 

5, 821 

11 

7,  995 
14, 707 

135, 224 

3,582 

89,581 

343 

6,3 10 

2,  743 

717 

3, 182 

3,U<7 

19 

41,551) 

1, 306, 732 

fin,  ibis 

6,  <994 

1,  346, 777 

130. 480 

boo 

i,  «:i.  s'-i 

ISO 

62, 010 

3, 753 

29, 482 

oil 

7,501 

13 

14 

0, 753 

AUfl,  iliitl 

15,678 

2*»7 

224, 447 

SI,  248 

13, 050 

8,  USD 

3T6 

nn 

1*5 

as,  7h;j 

CUB,  711 

108, 475 

t,  xr 

699, 973 

24,  m 

„ . . 

:iii,:is<i 

21, 818 

3, 161 

22, 8112 

11,740 

10 

27,181 

521,  039 

12, 137 

G65 

812, 520 

o,fi7a 

5 

553,000 

83 

so,  or.o 

1,729 

13, 040 

1,384 

n 

53, 894 

. 

31,298 

673, 391 

31,320 

490 

l,  im,  :im 

s,7,  aw 

4,  501 

22, 327 

718 

30, 759 

71  a 

19 

17,25’J 

411,839 

30,234 

3, 062 

431,495 

40,  759 

22, 270 

15, 956 

67 

1),  603 

2,  138 

21) 

42,  (w5 

61)8,  931 

12,810 

1, 804 

938,  HOI 

it),  oao 

4, 350, 021 

4, 426 

81 

18,510 

*Mat  fjM 

48, 015 

3,517 

333, 646 

29,467 

8,  926 

A 13 

8, 786 

S3, 146 

575, 725 

30,780 

10, 648 

16,411 

o  *')' 

•in.  m 

eua.aia 

an, ana 

2, 694 

1,341,405 

48, 127 

7  MW 

"‘j 

so,  (tin 

409, 375 

38,  HU 

2, 9H2 

913, 805 

5a,  8H8 

no 

C,  555 

22, 657 

l.MJ 

Hi,  112 

i,  usu 

m 

Hi,  GS! 

322, 303 

42,944 

085 

374, 334 

14, 874 

ISO 

S3, 830 

m 

11,  Hill 

127 

21,423 

2,  eoa 

SB 

40,  IBG 

1, 204, 223 

70,432 

2, 462 

1,  765, 221) 

53, 497 

US 

8J,  753 

201 

40, 1SU 

1,001 

30,459 

5, 123 

87 

13,  IlOO 

301,  570 

24, 498 

1, 865 

300, 918 

HI,  036 

G8,  730 

la,  470 

950 

ia,'7so 

3, 055 

£8 

12,58a 

431,  179 

41,402 

2,005 

558, 155 

75, 880 

14,  205 

30,023 

i,  no 

13, 743 

3, 167 

20 

IS,  DOR 

351, 306 

42,799 

1,392 

401,  495 

27, 900  ■ 

41,  481 

1,200 

10,  425  j 

735 

11, 320 

0,695 

30 

S3, 880 

490,  053 

15,504  , 

2,  399 

674,020 

IS,  059 

21,300 

17, 374 

30 

(3,  01  1 

270  : 

71 

12,020 

273, 937 

10, 003 

2, 320 

453, 490 

26, 160 

0,  750  j 

15 

12,815 

6H 

9,  003 

o  . 

32 

0,  020 

182, 891 

19,1:80 

1,098 

257, 240 

5,  943 

14,000 

7,381 

46 

7,  003 

691 

341 

33 

fi,  013 

111,252 

i  9, 182 

411 

113, 915 

2, 427 

3,  915 

a,  sis 

342 

2,  CM 

11),  ID7 

237, 017 

0, 098 

380 

319, 035 

270 

37,  QUO 

7,000 

s,  sen 

141 

2,  961 

18, 103 

35 

38, 330 

743, 174 

96, 510 

4, 402 

809, 723 

173,  064 

. 

791,  680 

SO,  668 

076 

37,  C80 

3,  163 

36 

10, 103 

332, 410 

48, 104 

2, 094 

328, 562 

51, 740 

25,  489 

17, 950 

J,  028 

30,  851 

7iD 

37 

18,119 

047,  926 

41,037 

9, 961 

1, 034, 253 

36, 801 

#  31,  HO 

£9, 963 

4, 33‘J 

40,  703 

456 

J.B 

£8,  on 

879, 374 

330,795 

D,  958 

1, 128, 396 

194, 663 

*  27,  6J8 

I 

32,751 

4,981 

24, 001 

11,304 

3 

22, 123 

308, 260 

10,415 

3, 265 

738, 368 

38,  959 

!  153, 410 

38,615 

1, 028 

14,302 

(122 

40 

S3, 404 

371,  129. 

35,300 

7,938 

819,610 

15,  am 

23,  250 

19, 738 

843 

St,  086 

28? 

41 

27, 080 

717,  OflU 

8, 327 

514 

1,074,720 

26,824 

8,  180 

23, 4t  2 

850 

15,  748 

3, 103  1 

42 

10,301 

294,  218 

18,556 

174 

285, 587 

26, 548 

10,  640 

11, 164 

72 

7,  295 

700 

43 

33, 031 

267,  448 

17,236 

2,  388 

503,410 

27, 575 

33, 831 

11,535 

58 

10, 507 

07? 

44 

42, 100 

1, 179, 515 

87, 998 

0,887 

1, 063,730 

53, 640 

2,871,584 

49, 821 

3,  903 

31,  500 

7,  (i9(i 

45 

4, 853 

98,  571 

C,  721 

05 

127, 705 

675 

2,  200 

1, 390 

2, 285 

371 

3,  4.6 

S,  244 

46 

0, 134 

138,  677 

15,477 

4,371 

131, 485 

4, 5)37 

4, 948 

371 

7,  1 10 

796 

47 

43, 711 

1, 040, 802 

60, 909 

778 

1,  599,  .166 

54, 610 

63,  325 

28, 846 

1, 773 

34, 220 

5, 094 

48 

14, 208 

399, 801 

38, 044 

2, 954 

.  525, 530 

60, 479 

4,  356 

07d 

14, 71)8 

221 

11,712 

1,500 

49 

22,  OM 

418, 818 

55, 698 

1, 058 

424, 724 

25, 971 

9,  605 

1L,  162 

358 

41,538 

2,833 

50 

38, 001 

1, 062, 153 

35, 601 

1,111 

1, 503, 240 

34, 86G 

12,  520 

31,  481 

1, 382 

18, 625 

3,508 

51 

18, 143 

245, 157 

'  7, 925 

1, 730 

674, 423 

15, 668  . 

130, 745 

S3,  (1(52 

(iftO 

16, 865 

593 

52 

7, 896 

197,  424 

30, 909 

1, 435 

266, 165 

20,436  . 

19, 730 

50 

8, 059 

27 

5,  781 

157 

53 

52, 324 

•  1, 080,  333 

50, 072 

810 

1, 971,  641 

07, 171 

20 

159,  085 

21, 947 

2,701 

37, 453 

7,598 

54 

15, 484 

428,  766 

67,406 

0,412 

533,  534 

85,  C81  ■ 

1,600  . 

20  160 

691 

IS,  833 

4,  048 

27, 207 

660, 894 

36,587 

3,972 

930, 105 

60,169  . 

202,086  . 

30, 435 

1  720 

£9, 008 

1,  44  D 

50 

36, 363 

1, 121, 062 

109, 152 

1, 120 

751, 804 

98,968  . 

1,356,105  . 

35, 380 

3, 543 

SI,  7C6 

'  4,  545  j 

57 

21, 459 

439, 330 

8, 600 

3,540 

613,509 

11,845  , 

482,  064 

19, 171 

831 

17,  100 

697  j 

58 

24, 953 

380,  007 

10, 430 

2,  635 

559, 070 

13,  279 

6 

357,140  , 

19,807 

1,530 

11, 882 

1,511 

flt) 

34, 543 

743,  385 

5, 614 

1, 791 

1, 015,  933 

10,113  . 

1,396,073 

30, 212 

1, 736 

30, 250 

4, COB  } 

60 

8.164 

161,310 

30, 847 

827 

179,  055 

3,  087 

30 

5, 194 

20 

7,570 

059 

5,120  | 

9,681  ! 

fil 

12,802  | 

278, 413 

18,368 

980 

292,  372 

34,931  . 

33,413 

11,040  ! 

583 

8,939  1 

1,154 

03 

ja 
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A  Of  II 1 0  U  L  T  U  11 15  . 


PUODl'C'l'D. 

1 

I 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

A 

I1KMP.  | 

1 

p* 

P 

1 

■§" 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds ' 
of. 

1 

Si  o 

If 

s  | 

3 

£  1 
& 

3 

i 

i  “S3 

1  3 

S' 

I  l 

I I 

1 

1 

1 

P 

ja  ^ 

£  | 

f  ** 

« 

£  B 

l  ^ 

£  ° 

P 

i 

if 

1 

1.  | 

1  * 

O 

S3 

0,  023 

403 

R  1»8 

570 

8(1, 815 

$so,  sr.i 

1 

107 

2 

108 

0,  551 

1,380 

35,  005 

2 

Jl’ 

038 

12,  285 

3 

«> 

1 , 537 

000 

23,  210 

20,  582 

4 

17,  000 

160 

7,  0  .10 

20,  9B5 

ft 

. , . 

1,591 

OH 

010 

1,  K)0 

14. 6 10 

ft 

164 

Ci,  379 

3.0,  030 

7 

10 

12,  340 

236 

10,  PHi 

09, 309 

R 

33 

1,034 

ft,  05  L 

JSK! 

a,  750 

13,  830 

ii  j,  395 

9 

1,  oog 

80 

(1, 220 

9, 330 

396 

M,  614 

33,  817 

212, 9(15 

10 

263 

827 

18,  095 

20,  346 

808, 830 

11 

P 

603 

11 

221 

4,  031 

90, 057 

12 

i 

G,  US 

1, 860 

£0,  733 

17.1113 

87,1170 

1.7 

ur» 

4, 20 1 

8,  685 

780 

S3.lt! 

I,  -108 

780 

33, 000 

1(1,873 

10S,  ftlS 

14 

R,  120 

174 

4, 017 

8, ISS 

SO,  S3! 

1ft 

GDI 

1,  801 

624 

IS.  WO 

an,  «it> 

]  :-.(>■,  a:u 

Ifi 

put 

as 

8,  (>18 

1,498 

£G,  H13 

1G,  (IKK 

no,  iHii 

17 

1,  (WO 

47 

950 

2,  Gift 

8,  il(H 

18 

10,  fllKl 

1,700 

30, 483 

85, 694 

117,  171 

10 

10,041 

S!(>!) 

4,873 

SO.  (ill) 

ca,  an 

£0 

3,  YOB 

1, 010 

17, 648 

IK,  OKI 

150, 030 

21 

0,  HI  15 

90 

7,  :icb 

S-J,  80(1 

•18, 133 

29 

320 

!l,  800 

997 

84.908 

0,  H0H 

133, 124 

23 

m 

3,  480 

4, 295 

30 

319 

1«G 

3,  W5li 

1,568 

30,81m 

81,987 

211,521 

24 

•V 

40 

n,  M. 

1,  151 

33,  0  1  1 

10.619 

BH,  7  OH 

9ft 

5 

23 

fcH0 

1,  140 

1.  (Mt) 

70,  fill) 

26 

ai 

7, 550 

781 

H  718 

17.K.B 

181,030 

27 

<1,  S18 

1,083 

s,  nos 

8*18 

S,  70!) 

13, 890 

fit),  070 

28 

1, 123 

137 

20,  078 

794 

10.  834 

28,709 

01,31)6 

20 

50 

3, 732 

ICO 

320 

15,  463 

305 

4.877 

29.808 

!  61, 230 

30 

1,073 

5 

640 

12, 230 

404  j 

80. 891 

11,  304 

67, 480 

til 

83 

01 

6, 608 

1,  064  | 

33,  400 

0, 486 

64, 305 

33 

v 

8,769  j 

40 

108  1 

7,  254  | 

U8, 171 

33 

500 

0 

-  310 

4, 101  ] 

127  1 

1, 188  1 

7, 3  i  0 

JO,  £75 

34 

1,798  i 

365  . 

5,  925 

0,473 

40, 708 

35 

913 

(I 

308  : 

225 

433 

189 

892  | 

5,  COO  | 

10  J.  410 

36 

2, 821 

32 

317 

6 

7 

2,  020 

480 

4,847  ' 

JO,  5  $ 

71, 802 

37 

GOO 

200 

2,910 

22, 230  i 

3,  COB 

79,  099 

80,893  j 

100, 387 

38 

4, 013 

60 

r.i 

15 

20,  200 

1,941 

27,803 

60.721  j 

173,  024 

39 

14 

50 

D39 

290 
1, 1 50 

35 

18, 313 

i  2, 046 

33,  403 

20,407 

00,  OlJ 

40 

2,  7GB 
1  980 

117 

(M 

84, 23!) 

1,600 

41,470 

15, 080  | 

68,  373 

41 

17,  817 

679 

•  22,981 

94,  643  i 

105, 374 

42 

50 

13, 158 

41 

860 

11,255 

30, 178 

43 

112 

17 

8,  090 

3,467 

24,  797  j 

8,  057 

48,  719 

44 

055 

2,278 

70 

74 

2,927 

67 

3, 523 

STB 

8,811 

43,203 

232,  *102 

45 

3, 969 

7 

2,  093 

9,  033 

17,  (i;;0 

46 

50 

5 

1,B75 

103 

955 

136  j 

1,  353 

4,895 

31,407 

47 

l.jfl 

1G 

1,G20 

70 

g 

25 

3,929 

3,270 

82,  832 

91,837 

215, 105 

48 

14,  773 

583 

8,  617 

10,  Ull 

01,034 

49 

5 

30 

180 

15 

20  . 

120 

00ft 

j  2,732 

100;  038 

(SO 

32 

1) 

5, 034 

H 

1  12, 644 

1, 460 

02, 507 

33,  690 

148,292 

51 

2  300 

*  69 

30 

15 

15, 988 

705 

89,  000 

14,008 

AMI 

52 

396 

20 

1  4, 835 

£0 

3, 265 

'  9,381 

!  53 

3,  547 

1, 190 
2,  J7*5 

3 

4G 

4, 13!) 

2,  075 

15, 171 

illjS 

JW|ll|943 

51 

50 

19, 124 

£80 

0,  744 

inf® , 

60,  U  4 

5ft 

5 

0 

1, 140 

60 

8, 6 12 

3,007 

21, 080 

19,044 

142, 048 

5lV 

X  QCO 

49 

14,  843 

1, 602 

f>,  348 

1,  £60 

19,  933 

29, 309 

170,011. 

57 

2G0 

8 

11, 551 

f ■(■! 

30, 176 

£0,354 

80. 201 

58 

'  295 

,  10 

515 

11, 1)45 

•  2,  378 

28, 022 

17,  155 

67, 750 

ft!) 

GOO 

37 

8, 858 

2,300 

44,645 

37, 4 1 1 

137, 1516 

GO 

10 

2  ”«6 

55 

4, 901 

100 

8, 084 

233 

1,714 

7, 514 

*  40,347 

fil 

25 

698 

26 

70 

3,060 

206 

5,153 

.13,  070 

47, 272 

02 
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ACRES  03 

*'  LAND. 

i 

1  -4 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

% 

■s' 

£ 

I 

3 

1 

6 

p 

1  ' 

! 

1 

Farming  implements 
chincry,  value 

Horses. 

$ 

1 

s 

■8 

I 

1 

a 

j> 

1 

1 

g, 

03 

Million . 

1011, 473 

101, 501 

$1, 112,7(11 

$114,  *10 

4, 720 

1, 162 

4,540 

985 

10,  238 

13,314 

01 

McDonald... . 

14, 102 

35, 115 

416,480 

33,  mis 

1,010 

174 

972 

59 1 

1, 842 

3, 659 

65 

iluveur . . . 

no,  r>?7 

101, 331 

1 ,581,. WO 

80,  B79 

3,383 

101 

3, 383 

1,  €81 

0, 490 

12, 192 

00 

Miller . . . 

Si),  118 

140,  £84 

9.-;3,680 

41, 176 

2, 487 

300 

2,6^8 

1,431 

3, 902 

7,  CCS 

07 

Mississippi  . . 

33, 024 

80,911 

1,381,360 

47, 725 

3,  -113 

008 

1, 900 

832 

3,714 

1,351 

G3 

Moniteau . . . 

74,942 

148, 050 

2,845,881 

97, 539 

4,  53B 

503 

3, 949 

1, 927 

7, 772 

32,325 

G!) 

Mouroo..-., . 

158, 503 

101,  9GG 

2, 973, 424 

135,  G.->G 

7, 124 

1, 783 

5, 921 

1, 012 

33, 045 

20,781 

70 

Montgomery . . 

75, 114 

153,  809 

2, 330,  GG0 

95, 873 

4, 160 

735 

3,  h;:o 

1, 251 

7, 025 

30, 993 

71 

Mm-gun . 

39,  393 

151, 898 

1, 572, 007 

G2,G!U 

2,  920 

039 

3,002 

1, 507 

0, 981 

7, 621 

73 

Now  Madrid . 

40, 79L 

80, 962 

3,688,142 

41,765 

1,  QUO 

1, 178 

1, 977 

808 

9,  M3 

1, 424 

70 

Newton .. . . 

33,340 

62,958 

883, 612 

52,746 

2, 267 

519 

2,187 

1, 392 

4, 064 

6, 209 

7-1 

Noduwny . 

15,950 

45, 730 

682, 495 

22, 115 

774 

102 

1, 110 

710 

3,  191 

2,  (Ml 

7  n 

Oregon . 

9, 540 

51,  911 

256, 350 

ir>,76G 

821 

08 

711 

730 

1,  FBI 

2,  t:s>5 

70 

Oaugo  . 

37, 731 

197, 135 

1,369,100 

59,993 

3, 473 

435 

3,  154 

3,075 

5,910 

6, 979 

77 

Ozark . 

8, 143 

10,07(5 

84, 37U 

5,127 

939 

83 

1, 386 

918 

2, 189 

2,350 

78 

Pemiscot . . 

H,  1)10 

50, 153 

578, 915 

18, 198 

796 

202 

1,531 

420 

2, 231 

526 

70 

Perry  . . . 

47, 084 

140,813 

1,482,013 

71.CGG 

3,520 

251 

2, 862 

3, 000 

4, 405 

6,469 

80 

Pettis . 

90, 802 

ltil,  774 

4,479,807 

130,506 

4,708 

1, 557 

4, 056 

2, 001 

8, 980 

12,951  ■ 

81 

I’liclpa . 

23, 303 

88,  41(1 

333,313 

38, 934 

3,  632 

502 

1, 084 

1, 403 

3, 038 

4,822 

83 

Pilco . . 

341, 524 

22(5, 515 

4, 974, 715 

109,235 

7,231 

1,879 

6, 28>l 

1,012 

13, 017 

26, 768  ! 

83 

Plutto . 

121,007 

121,480 

ft,  584,  47(S 

170.503 

G,  378 

3,551 

5, 239 

2, 919 

9, 251 

13,661)  ; 

84 

Polk . 

50, 780 

lGli,  951 

l,  094, 126 

77, 638 

3, 0(14 

1, 215 

2, 955 

2, 103 

G,  013 

10,488 

85 

80 

I'nlaskl . 

Putnam . . 

12, 520 
52, 724 

27, 412 
120,  621 

303, 605 
1,330,015 

17,866 

60,722 

1,122 
2, 505 

ICO 

101 

990 
2, 446 

792 
1, 050 

1,971 
3, 762 

2, 1)77 
7,832 

87 

Kalla . . 

83, 37 L 

301, 359 

2, 813, 403 

99, 557 

4,  233 

979 

3, 8 13 

1, 013 

7,  692 

11,018 

88 

Randolph . . 

123, 214 

153  721 

3, 191, 090 

126, 005 

5,  GUO. 

1, 684 

4, 493 

3, 109 

11,211 

17, 180 

81) 

It»y . 

102, 303 

179, 804 

3, 081, 350 

133, 895 

0,207 

1, 255 

5, 252 

3, 050 

30, 094 

15,871 

00 

Reynolds  . . 

12, 033 

63, 927 

330, 110 

10,214 

3,  309 

168 

1, 357 

802 

2, 351) 

3,508 

91 

Klpluy . 

10, 930 

58,  072 

273,280 

37,631 

937 

104 

1, 056 

(MU 

2,  481 

2,550 

92 

St.  Charles . 

1)2, 173 

120, 709 

4,457,511 

151,718 

5, 061 

749 

4, 085 

1, 182 

8, 880 

8,650 

03 

St.  Glair . . 

27, 723 

110, 137 

801, 725 

47, 187 

1, 956 

305 

2, 381 

3,338 

4,211 

5,720 

04 

St.  Fran $oiu  . . 

32, 225 

102, 473 

1,132,082 

52, 202 

2,*!14G 

535 

2, 529 

903 

5,  037 

8,  (iCB 

05 

00 

8 to.  Gumsvtovo  . . 

St.  Louis . 

30, 043 
108, 188 

139, 335 
113, 234 

1, 055, 765 
15, 987, 064 

63, 908 
243,  SEB 

2,  o:;g 

G,  303 

239 

1,210 

2,  004 
8,  221 

1,432 
1, 357 

4, 209 
6, 053 

3,960 

4,972 

07 

Saline . . . 

139, 527 

198, 207 

5, 550, 792 

170,  m 

5,  493 

2,802 

6, 023 

2, 446 

12, 157 

14,967 

98 

99 
100 

Sehnyler . 

Scotland  . . 

Scott . 

40, 743 
Gl,  714 
21, 999 

78,533 
107, 490 
52, 293 

930,425 
1, 471, 789 
620,323 

55,432 
70,232 
42, 353 

2, 143 
2.0.37 
1,247 

111 

173 

324 

2, 096 

2,  on 
3,316 

1, 002 
1, 368 
580 

5, 553 
2, 324 

7,852 

9,354 

2, 203 

101 

Shannon  . 

9, 811 

52,231 

411,  2U0 

19, 931 

7(H) 

49 

1,000 

801 

1, 977 

2,004 

103 

103 

Shelby . . . 

Stoddard . . . 

02, 829 
20, 108 

105,  038 
170, 798 

2,892, 020 
859,  514 

116, 223 
3B,  757 

3,  473 
1,  515 

615 

233 

3, 350 
1, 935 

1, 271 
1, 321 

9,  .199 
4,016 

11, 644 
4,085 

104 

105 

Stone  . . . 

Sullivan . . . 

10, 109 
57, 901 

13, 128 
232, 098 

157,822 
2,271, 606 

10, 499 
91,915 

1, 102 
3,590 

130 

350 

1,190 

3,531 

907 

1,981 

1,801 

7,232 

2,828 

13,110 

100 

Taney . . . 

12, 583 

21,138 

209, 879 

25,  592 

1,638 

212 

1, 941 

1, 273 

2, 391 

2,986 

107 

108 

Texas . . 

Vernon . . . 

19, 700 
27,970 

118, 12 4 
122, 333 

594, 772 
1, 091, 770 

37,  385 
53, 882 

1,  092 
2,008 

248 

170 

2,075 

2,354 

1,782 

1,254 

2, 463 
3,  960 

4,476 

4,079 

109 

Warren . . 

60,593 

115, 131 

1, 909, 747 

86,  952 

3, 031 

392 

3,585 

885 

5,688 

6,191 

110 

Washington . 

32, 144 

134, 106 

1, 239, 070 

53,  GOG 

2,231 

553 

2, 655 

1,250 

5,  629 

7,454 

III 

313 

113 

Wayno.. ...... ........ 

Webster... . 

Wright . 

24,  045 
27, 210 
17, 187 

122, 529 
70,023 
52,689 

6G0, 401 
764,  390 
380,  840 

55,  033 
43, 494 
22,  751 

1,874 
2,440 
1, 125 

■  162 

928 

194 

2,  CDO 
1,  871 
.1, 190 

984 

1,620 

1,000 

4, 193 
3, 123 
2,117 

5,754 

6,188 

3, 849 

Total . 

0, 240,  871 

13, 737, 939 

230,  632, 120 

8,711,508 

301, 874 

80, 941 

345, 243 

166, 588 

657, 153 

937, 445 
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STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


AGRICULTURE. 


corns  TIES. 

y 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

■S 

1 

£ 

m 

l 

M 

1 

p 

^  1 
&  k 

1 

1 

1 

^  o 

II 

i! 

11 

1 

on 

Marlon . . . . 

108 

2, 388 

$18, 017 

15 

tfi,G20 

05 

Mercer . 

97 

7, 112 

4, 958 

27 

197 

Miller . . . 

383 

3,838 

08 

50 

40 

2, 013 

1,520 

69 

7,  G9fi 

70 

Montgomery. . . 

961 

2, 5G3 

7,473 

213 

1,776 

71 

Morgan . 

11 

1,800 

1  4,031 

27 

5 

72 

20 

150 

4D2 

71 

76 

OKftga . 

18, 354 

2, 444 

2, 098 

G22 

100 

77 

78 

415 

79 

Perry . 

20, 691 

217 

18, 9GB 

5 

1,137 

80 

Pott  In . 

367 

1,071 

11, 570 

34 

216 

81 

82 

Pike . . 

324 

1,258 

35,  138 

106 

2, 006 

83 

PI  alto . .... 

1,701 

1,219 

38, 199 

d'J 

2, 138 

84 

85 

Polk . 

Pulaski  ,T _ _ 

55 

10 

50 

20 

3,440 

140 

10 

300 

86 

Putnam . 

6 

8,502 

383 

453 

87 

JUillB . 

40 

1,769 

10, 192 

25 

950 

88 

Randolph  . . . 

127 

1,821 

9,578 

110 

1, 231) 

89 

liny . . . 

106 

2,207 

'  l(j|  7fj[) 

575 

90 

Reynolds . T_ 

50 

24G 

95 

91 

Ripley  . . . , . 

24  L 

92 

St,  Charles . 

17,  424 

991 

22,878 

774 

1,628 

93 

St,  Clnlr . 

1G 

560 

1,530 

5 

71 

94 

St.  Frnn^oia . . . . 

1,260 

53 

11, 051 

1 

95 

Sto.  GuugvIuvg . 

9,827 

151 

13,782 

2,580  ; 

30 

96 

St.  IjOhIb . . 

13, 934 

4, 141 

41,579 

310 

1G3, 074 

97 

Sullno . 

8,  913 

1, 565 

13, 155 

170 

4,010 

98 

Schuyler . . 

40 

4, 710 

405 

99 

Scotland . 

236 

6,  233 

1,620 

ICO 

100 

Scott  . . ... 

3, 853 

32G 

1, 423 

3  : 

101 

Shannon  . . 

29 

45 

273 

30 

102 

Shelby . . 

075 

10,202 

4,187 

140 

2, 470 

103 

Stoddard . . . . . 

G5 

93 

1,401 

90 

2,415 

104 

StOUQ . 

53 

738 

233 

105 

Sullivan...... . 

551 

9,  040 

1,739 

79!) 

106 

Taney . . 

238 

107 

1 

03 

172 

61 

108 

Vernon . . . 

85 

7CG 

1,273 

8 

420 

109 

Warren . . . 

5, 437 

1, 175 

9,488 

1,801 

238 

110 

'Wasliingtou  . . 

390 

118 

8, 873 

10 

111 

112 

IVnynu . 

Webster . . 

87 

1GI 

1, 361 
1,51G 

16 

l 

20 

113 

Wright . . 

21 

DOS 

51 

Total . 

228,  502 

182, 292 

810, 975 

27,827 

346, 405 

I  j  J. 


174, 7,13 
49, 993 
177,  228 
74. 535 
77, 480 
103,  450 
194, 547 
97, 500 
109,  fiirr 

140 
72, 7t:8 
34, 395 
30, 318 
93,  758 
29,  405 
39, 190 
ft!,  023 
138,  900 
62,  5-15 
200, 353 
220,815 
158, 776 

210, 746 
364,967 
135. 312 
£83,  831 
25, 281 
43, 961 
78, 072 

8i,7<:n 
64,911 
211, 047 
•  275,450 
110,738 
107,  057 
£3,855 
39, 735 
305,585 
98,  985 
31, 159 
309, 847 
45, 145 
58, 596 
80,  829 
111,  710 
34, 890 
G4,  481 
Cl,  032 
50, 323 


1,989 


3,550 
3, 127 
3,532 


810 
1,741 
2, 364 
2,011 
1,115 
1,  HO 
2, 196 
1, 610 
8, 576 


3,275 
G,  069 
8,329 


3,  r.t”i 
1,  (355 
279 
2, 831 
7, 829 
3, 811 
2, 105 
18 
3, 120 


3,039 

6,  «£« 

8,  o:;8 
6,  ifiO 
2,181 
110 
9, 298 
0, 859 


150 
10 
0. 325 
1, 415 
2, 644 
1, 821 
29, 263 
8, 586 
G,  316 
5, 328 
331 


3, 453 

2,121 
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STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES, 

ACHES  OP  LAND. 

| 

1 

A 

n 

Fi 

ll 

if 

Si 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

1 

l 

1 

1 

e 

H 

1 

1 

$ 

! 

rO 

S 

i 

l 

f= 

c 

A 

Dollump . . , . . , 

Carroll . 

Choaliiro . . . 

Coos  . . 

Grafton  . . . 

Hillsborough . 

Mcrrimac.lt . 

RuclUngluun . 

StriiiTnrtl . 

StUlivun . . . 

Total . 

1*18, 824 

373, 000 

260, 220 

114,820 

430,841 

309, 7D0 

327,  377 

238, 103 

133,  574 

218,  410 

83,224 

178,  333 

97,  932 

221, 113 

238,  702 

134, 825 

140,419 

L.1, 240 

00,  951 

74,  792 

$-4,810,070 

3,  000, 500 

5,001,030 

8,800,100 

0, 072, 200 

10, 870,  300 

10, 2)3, 110 

11,  700, 310 

3,  031, 733 

4, 803,  353 

§141,  751 

1G8,  047 

233, 127 

173,031 

470,  ICG 

362, 733 

366, 214 

379, 749 

017,010 

150,  COD 

2, 395 

3, 233 

3, 810 

2,802 

7, 070 

5,  082 

5, 140 

4,  014 

2,370 

3,  741 

9 

1 

5, 698 

7,250 

8, 453 

5, 573 

15, 371 

15,285 

12, 301 

11, 409 

5, 956 

7, 534 

'  3, 887 

5,  GOO 

4, 095 

2, 812 

8, 055 

7,228 

0,244 

3,913 

3, 345 

8, 940 

9,951 

11,447 

7,749 

15, 831 

17, 810 

10,821) 

5,317 

10,529 

12,194 

89, 071) 

15, 115 

100, 405 

14, 895 

45, 970 

11,097 

0, 1)07 

52, 107 

.  8,307,034 

1,  377,  591 

00, 080, 701 

8, 083, 018 

41, 101 

10 

04, 880 

51, 512 

118, 075 

010,331 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

I’llOBUCED.  ' 

13 

H 

I 

1 

•3 

1 

1 

« 

! 

I  = 

■0  1 

1 

Wine,  gallons  of. 

f! 

i  fj 

1 

t 

! 

a 

1 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

| 

1* 

W"  u 

1  ^ 

5 

o 

W 

1 

Ui*Ucunp . 

3, 124 

G03 

$28,  304 

563 

$2,380 

300,124 

173, 020 

40, 500 

30 

226 

12 

2 

Carroll . 

1,031 

2, 183 

37, 220 

166 

355 

001,,  000 

90, 972 

41),  952 

56 

102 

2,301 

3 

Cheshire* . 

21,  04  4 

2,835 

22,222 

1, 029 

3,944 

507, 300 

236, 215 

50, 838 

278 

297 

3, 300 

4 

Coos . 

7,  331 

56, 740 

381 

2 

13,323  : 

390, 231 

113, 293 

35,302 

834 

2, 246 

7,299 

5 

Grafton . 

7,51? 

15,  530 

38, 373 

1,110 

5,616 

1,840,354 

400, 478 

Ll  1,449 

10,708 

783 

37,690 

G 

Hillsborough . . 

11, 998 

3,  983 

88, 3-10 

2,677 

22,018 

908, 399 

225, 648 

83, 945 

533 

730 

38,600 

7 

Merrimack . . 

D,  481 

3, 806 

210,273 

1,576 

6,090 

844, 320 

431,  639 

85, 812 

152 

575 

24, 231 

8 

9 

lloekluglnun.. . . 

Strafford ..... _ , _ . 

33,  5G8 

903 

87,017 

1, 132 

14,015 

829,401 

213, 842 

70,201 

7 

97 

k  332 

10 

Sullivan . 

9,  xm 

3, 347 

12, 001 

105 

9, 997 

710 

428, 200 

585,273 

177, 8IJ1 

52, 753 

93 

38 

440 

13,047 

Total . 

121,103 

so,  ooa 

537, 034 

9,  401 

70, 250 

0,950,704 

2,232, 002 

642,741 

12,  690 

5, 501) 

130, 428 

STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
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Manufactures,  home-  ! 
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STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

ACHES  OF  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

a 

a 

S  s 

g  1 

f£ 

f1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

' 

. 

f 

§ 

I 

1 

1 

-4 

1 

£ 

Other  cattle. 

d 

t 

1 

Atlantic . . . 

7, 807 

01, 800 

*G8G,  sao 

*14.709 

420 

GO 

839 

67 

1, 130 

522 

a 

Bergen . . . 

85, 703 

36, 457 

11, 834, 825 

310, 845 

3, 402 

196 

5, 130 

1,322 

2,781 

820 

3 

Burlington . 

170,  677 

113, 331 

17,  552,  539 

55(5,411 

6,  925 

778 

15, 297 

215 

7, 341) 

23,411 

4 

Cam  don . 

55,  733 

17,  837 

5,  MB,  105 

358,003 

2,119 

253 

4, 129 

20 

1, 525 

1, 6)5 

5 

Capo  May . 

10, 528 

48, 420 

1,  462, 400 

GO,  750 

8G3 

21 

1,988 

153 

2,  602 

2, 617 

« 

Cumberland . 

63, 276 

.46, 703 

4,203,873 

162, 230 

3,  005 

270 

4,419 

232 

4, 719 

4, 177 

7 

Beaux . 

33,678 

10,  5<w 

5, 332, 075 

148, 218 

2,  096 

44 

3,911 

486 

1, 953 

281 

8 

0 

Hudson _ .  _ _ 

lltlO  , 

66,815  1 

122 

*'*187 

i,  ,Pi» 

10 

Hunterdon  . . 

203, 734 

45, 741) 

15, 821, 190 

713, 850  ! 

n,  42i 

463 

12, 037 

580 

P,  507 

19, 320 

11 

Mercer . . 

107, 501 

19,824 

10,714, 214 

366, 543 

4,205 

454 

6,571 

228 

4, 277 

8,850 

12 

Middlesex . 

11  Hi,  206 

33,  «73 

9,910, 005 

298, 142 

4, 402 

712 

6.014 

523 

4, 571 

4, 098 

13 

Mon  month . . 

138, 08 L 

66,  435 

10,  205,  070 

510,785 

6, 309 

96(i 

8, 31 H) 

466 

6, 795 

16,614 

14 

Morris . . . 

136, 093 

119, 238 

10, 462, 026 

307,  G4G 

5, 145 

312 

9,693  i 

1, 803 

7, 273 

11,654 

in 

Ocean . 

37,  7-lfi 

81,121 

2, 318,  800 

78,748 

1, 155 

265 

2,236 

197 

2, 347 

2,569 

10 

Passaic . 

41, 921 

48, 450 

3, 761),  81)5 

83, 865 

1,494 

118 

3,403 

1,027 

2, 8 14 

2, 129 

17 

Salem.... . . 

113,672 

35, 631 

10, 211,468 

341,493 

5,231 

579 

7, 104 

30 

G,  700" 

6,413 

18 

Somerset . 

152, 890 

21, 361 

11, 922, 411) 

428, 124 

6,153 

369 

8, 587 

701 

«,  405 

8, 455 

m 

Sussex . 

175,891 

86, 335 

U,  105, 233 

296,290 

5,026 

,  96 

19, 240 

1,271 

8,618 

0, 127 

20 

Union..... . 

50, 151 

10, 0B8 

4, 770, 150 

138,55(5 

1, 704 

42 

3,220 

399 

1,521 

3,032 

21 

Warron . 

1-13,739 

85,  804 

12, 685, 074 

378,900 

C,  237 

180 

10, 180 

194 

4,717 

12, 517 

Total . 

1, 941,441 

1, 030, 084 

180, 250, 338 

5,746,507 

70,707 

6,303 

138,818 

10, 067 

89, 1)09 

135,228 

AG  RIO  ULTURE. 


. 

^  I’ltODUCED. 

& 

42 

T3 

•f 

* 

COUNTIES. 

bushels  of 

in 

rQ 

|*S 
ip,  ’i 

o 

1 

garden  pre 
value  of. 

pounds  of. 

1 

■3 

A 

U 

1 

I 

£ 

z 

-s  » 

ts 

«T 

42 

u 

10 

* 

i 

1 

e 

1 

fe  * 

•§ 

i 

P 

1 

1 

P 

p 

° 

£ 

P 

P 

O 

o  , 

K 

1 

Atlantic.. . . 

36 

4, 267 

*431 

*■1,134 

35, 625 

125 

6,703 

1 

55 

89 

2 

3 

Burlington  . . 

603 

36,  844 

53,  107 

6,  G73 

267,217 

694, 475 

97, 158 

60, 565 

325 

1,245 

812 

4 

Oamden . . . . 

60 

8, 360 

10, 188 

17 

193,738 

418,317 

8, 78G 

14, 574 

101 

32 

5 

Cumberland . 

2G6 

•  25, 117 

fi,  172 

92 

17,233 

241,070 

910 

26, 947 

2, 830 

1, 951 

148 

7 

Essex . 

501 

16,  042 

15, 104 

G00 

140,  IU50 

203,333 

70 

Hi,  885 

4 

16 

37 

8 

Gloucester . 

63 

13,  501 

15, 522 

421 

44,500 

298,  500 

6,  480 

21, 220 

846 

29 

S3 

9 

Hudson . . 

220 

10 

|  Hunterdon . 

4, 263 

91, 835 

GO,  227 

4,328 

2,  401 

1,010,074 

190 

31,403 

8, 483 

2, 420 

1,114 

11 

j  Mercer . 

833 

48, 950 

!  54, 401 

153 

37,887 

475, 800 

1, 982 

21, 199  j 

2, 701  1 

471 

313 

12 

Miiiilllisux . 

1,167 

57, 828 

21, 046 

1,937 

43, 033 

451, 644 

320 

27, 7(50 

2,723 

297  | 

.  I0d 

13 

Monmouth . 

4,205 

25, 337 

25, 460 

703 

133,304 

609,  899 

3, 510 

34, 813 

1,072 

610  j 

12 

14 

Morris . 

2,  075 

J.21, 548 

21, 243 

613 

8,000 

700,  087 

4 

38, 196 

3, 145 

194  ; 

4 

15 

10, 220 

1, 438 

2  434 

5 

5, 116 

111,  B95 

10  862 

41 

|  20  ; 

61 

16 

Passaic. . . . 

25 

33, 403 

30 

42,  (M0 

2, 125  j 

13  302 

70 

17 

Salem . . . 

403 

23, 150 

27,  788 

9G6 

18,  340 

373, 363 

13, 737 

35, 698 

5, 227 

74,  645 

437 

18 

Somerset . 

2, 923 

41, 249 

26, 843 

2, 205 

3,059 

832, 815 

GOO 

31, 069 

3, 912 

1, 783 

123 

19 

Sussex . 

5,  344 

143, 552 

18, 896 

1,382 

56, 720 

2, 042, 987 

42, 075 

43, 078 

2, 287 

602 

82 

20 

Union . 

140 

15  799 

83 

12  258  1 

44 

44 

21 

Warron . . 

1,202 

102, 501 

14, 104 

219 

1.G14 

1, 079, 343 

24,843 

5, 300  1 

1, 017 

290 

Total . 

24, 915 

877, 386 

433,403 

21,083 

1, 541, 995 

,  10, 714, 447 

182, 172 

508, 726  ! 

3D,  205 

85,  408 

3,722 
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A  G  B I  0  U  L  T  U  E  E  . 


LIVE 

STOCK. 

VUOmiCED. 

I 

Live  stock,  value  of. 

•§ 

.a 

| 

1 

Indian  com,  bushels 
of. 

1 

£ 

o 

•s' 

1 

1 

8 

i 

£ 

1  4 

•2  i 

1.  = 

■a 

§ 

s, 

I 

| 

1 1 
■%  * 

1 

! 

a  3 
&  " 

1 

i 

fu 

1-3 

i 

m 

• 

• 

1,  Cfifi 

$7!),  (KB 

0, 889 

(i,  391 

-10,  217 

2, 302 

1, 251 

SS7 

10,  037 

fi,  <04 

38,  723 

1,727,  430 

183, 313 

172,  873 

1,031,221 

239,003 

85, 300 

57,  727 

3, 777 

•JPG,  £611 

117,81!) 

3 

O  H"0 

1"!’  rn'! 

!n' 

D,  271 

t 

[pi'cr- 

2,  567 

SHI,  715 

11,731 

20, 7-10 

153,818 

51, 505 

1, 530 

019 

1, 12!) 

7H„  088 

107 

7 

4,  539 

1,  155 

17,  F21) 

i,  0(12,  ;ir:i 

2-11,1305 

120,  711 

1,085,711 

830,  053 

1 

57, 101 
10  120 

2, 920 

99,  fl85 

480 

10 

1*1,  791) 

iin'  m 

,lh,  (Mil 

ip?'  i  r 

951)' 

1 

fi,  718 

9  094 

140,  991 
350. 102 

19  151 

11 

25, 109 

1,397,445 

*  HO,  250 

.It*,  /..> 

07,  22-1 

*  8S!),  B77 

•  233,  OH 

1,  -100 

38, 183 

507 

1,  051,  525 

49,  029 

12 

13 

9, 109 

l,  09(1,  m 

59, 053 

73,  lUli 

038,  38-1 

331,  920 

11,  -1U0 

28,  003 

1, 083 

139,  208 

101 

14 

257, 085 

10,  091 

31,  893 

101,5-18 

12,  519 

8 

7,  84*1 

243 

01,003 

0, 501 

15 

a,  sei 

1175,  51l(i 

(i,  088 

-15,  145 

«io 

57,  OIL 

10 

5,  700 

743 

95,  055 

2 

10 

8, 7-15 

1,091,9111! 

131, 100 

98,  937 

718,  730 

7*11,228 

SIS 

18,  821! 

1,802 

03,  005 

350 

18 

25, 105 

1,  Hiltt,  <172 

25, 170 

2118, 239 

505,311 

27-1,015 

1 ,  ‘J00 

21,507 

180 

113,098 

10 

19 

19-1  580 

100,  570 

2,  437 

275 

54,  000 

12 

20 

21,705 

1,115,  71!) 

170, 828 

217,  123 

833,  807 

3L2,  901) 

211) 

40,  943 

3,837 

93, 970 

50 

21 

coo,  cea 

|  in,  134,003 

1.  703,218 

1,  *130,  ‘107 

9,  723,  330 

4,  53!),  132 

1*111, 183  j . 

319,  250 

27, 074 

<],  171,600 

1,034,332 

A  GUT  CULT  HUE. 


PRODUCED. 

u 

! 

! 

hemp. 

Flax,  pounds  of. 

"3 

*§ 

J 

I 

1 

1 

is 

e 

I 

•s 

1! 

r 

t 

h 

ii 

t-r 

h 

it 

i 

I 

y 

1 

£ 

1 

1* 

U 

la" 

I1 

1 

|  ■s 

.  I 

*s 

1 

£ 

Other  prepared 
hemp. 

280 

00 

2, 086 

If  511 

$9-1.  S22 

1 

115 

E,  633 

108,  795 

2 

324 

85 

321 

10,  0)5 

375 

609, 128 

3 

36 

33 

816 

253 

136,39!) 

4 

2, 773 

745 

1,3-10 

55,  649 

0 

S,  432 

131 

9,036 

602 

J50,  603 

6 

so 

8 

126 

3,  ISIS 

120 

273,  G56 

7 

462 

237, 623 

8 

100 

345 

1,230 

9 

230 

2,  G74 

9 

42 

1)00 

19,  Nil 

2,  994 

291, 661 

10 

1,775 

1  178 

1 

20 

!  203 

204 

7,  825 

227, 216 

U 

300 

8, 137 

3,  079 

168, 307 

12 

S,  088 

608 

!),  3*22 

250  | 

312,  &53 

13 

n00 

454 

215 

1,801 

31,  886 

3,777 

210,856 

14 

* 

85 

1,  575 

5, 109 

103, 143 

15 

Ml 

7, 163 

20 

59,  076 

16 

5 

'  142 

185  : 

12, 273 

2,166 

280,  02 L 

17 

1  578 

156 

388 

8, 773 

900 

240,  0R5 

18 

125 

8 

2,  095 

12 

1,  095 

25, 187 

1,220 

308,  319 

19 

388 

2,004 

41,703 

20 

60 

3 

380 

D 

1,051 

18, 581 

4,437 

210,  833 

21 

230 

200 

48,  C51 

3,  241. 

3, 455 

i 

390  j 

8, 130 

185,  OSS 

27.  588 

4,120,270 

1 

i 

8,  088  | 

_ _ _ 

'  _ 

100 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACRES  OF  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

Farming  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  value  of, 

Improved,  In  farms. 

| 

1 

j 

!  ' 

246, 098 

59, 745 

$15,104,441 

$071,060 

288, 240 

20, 085 

11, 188,  723 

435, 509 

186, 530 

121, 700 

8,  071, 591 

322, 038 

297, 134 

57, 279 

11, 210, 205 

494, 571 

315, 183 

91, 325 

20, 584,  477 

810, 135 

388, 154 

10, 093 

18,419,422 

693, 855 

117,  998 

7(5,  095 

7, 156,  907 

200, 100 

379,  520 

150,  737 

14, 750, 987 

694, 497 

188, 146 

126, 954 

C,  921, 167 

301,870 

317,  840 

52,027 

21, 270,  060 

727,351 

206, 750 

88,  576 

9,840,985 

378, 467 

414, 014 

316, 845 

11,  907, 050 

547,028 

392,  661 

79,609 

30, 005, 990 

945, 810 

364, 710 

166,  829 

19, 935, 213 

898,953 

188,  481 

55,  783 

4, 709, 701 

201,418 

17G,  8SID 

141, 550 

0,  384,  790 

332,380 

133, 108 

06,  970 

4, 056, 050 

202,733 

222, 718 

56, 043 

13,885,417 

485,045 

226, 745 

105, 500 

9, 975,  CIO 

311,164 

18, 589 

32, 930 

321, 197 

20,581 

SOT,  398 

121, 839 

16, 583, 798 

59(5, 937 

510,  920 

293, 490- 

25,  542, 788 

8(56, 040 

16,  006 

1,031 

6, 247,95ft 

331,210 

177,  031 

108, 960 

8,204,029 

370,217 

274, 069 

93, 009 

15, 987, 573 

651, 441 

278,  960 

80,788 

14,251,554 

535, 187 

315, 142 

58, 507 

26,299, 862 

899, 561 

200, 360 

35, 702 

11, 632, 029 

452, 369 

1, 275 

310 

9,  SGI,  350 

50, 565 

-  231, 865 

71,796 

13,  398, 984 

527,  530 

440,  692 

186, 087 

23, 931,388 

818,215 

316, 120 

87, 043 

23,959,  117 

851,931) 

300, 465 

79, 394 

18, 644, 392 

081,710 

297,  987 

81, 596 

21, 010, 783 

G38, 823 

183, 492 

45, 006 

11, 123, 723 

401,313 

240,676 

146, 500 

12,585,540 

561),  212 

459, 015 

159, 608 

18, 807, 944 

661,358 

94,  726 

35, 244 

6,874,210 

184, 420 

115,  564 

43,  549 

18, 090, 150 

703, 134 

270,  008 

70,809 

17,774,563 

634, 73L 

9,852 

4,743 

3,327,800 

81,245 

41, 342 

24, 994 

4, 693,250 

114,093 

571, 973 

278, 130 

23, 442,701 

042,  80S 

310,  740 

103, 867 

14,290,241 

533,  587 

98, 170 

21,  482 

5, 374, 039 

209, 213 

205, 885 

.103, 803 

10, 815, 867 

SCO,  707 

147,231 

55, 239 

8, 207, 612 

346,  GG2 

150, 357 

33,  031 

10, 851, 376 

381,  248 

395, 175 

320,293 

16, 665, 991 

644,  377 

149, 182 

115.  071 

12, 641, 940 

378,  493 

139,  296 

185,  082 

5,202,980 

209,  037 

107, 614 

103,  sei 

7, 931, 129 

298,279 

205,  495 

02,  999 

11, 940, 774 

379, 177 

262, 910 

169, 965 

14, 697, 101 

488,  047 

119, 157 

123, 915 

2, 803, 399 

140, 860 

315,  018 

98,  028 

16, 837, 669 

631, 704 

180,  237 

03,  039 

10, 951, 988 

371, 727 

231, 071 

25, 073 

35,  CC  1,624 

668,  945 

252, 236 

94, 150 

11, 173, 680 

429,  598 

151, 531 

48, 227 

9, 325,620 

380, 745 

14,358,403 

G,  GIG,  555 

803, 343, 593 

29,100,095 

LIVE  STOCK. 


~i  ' 

$ 

4 

I 

s' 

1 

Other  cattle. 

§. 

• 

* 

17 

13. 759 

1,907 

7,862 

33, 033 

88 

17, 184 

2, 738 

15, 145 

81,453 

22 

14, 331 

2, 734 

9, 230 

B2, 052 

6 

29,928 

3, 609 

37, 836 

40, 058 

12 

20, 084 

1,983 

It),  229 

78, 391 

59 

38, 939 

3, 515 

21,788 

54, 503 

5 

-8,541 

3,336 

6, 531 

19, 5D0 

19 

49, 091 

2, 928 

22, 516 

43, 857 

21 

10, 479 

1, 320 

12,416 

31, 8C8 

7 

15, 503 

3, 876 

9, 362 

77, 158 

1G 

26, 722 

1, 566 

11, 169 

29, 004 

10, 

38, 

5,  os? 

17,868 

43, 15112 

•  45 

23, 960 

6, 242 

32, 858 

00,910 

12 

28, 092 

2,411 

35, 414 

42, 767 

22 

8,280 

1, 841 

32,168 

45, 205 

14,711 

2, 147 

10, 8211 

22, 750 

2 

9, 398 

1, 002 

6, 920 

13,057 

21 

10,343 

762 

12,681 

87, 821) 

4 

13,421 

2, 404 

8, 223 

20, 091 

913 

316 

986 

1,827 

2 

41,500 

822 

12, 434 

11, 780 

6 

59,512 

2,114 

23, 554 

34,  G63 

01 

1,411 

28 

99 

31 

1 

26, 373 

2, 195 

9, 552 

0, 605 

33 

12, 149 

894 

17, 692 

126, 836 

48 

26, 223 

1, 347 

16,398 

55,310 

23 

17, 073 

1, 021 

17, 624 

102, 323 

2 

20,424 

731 

11, 801 

10, 930 

495 

16 

49 

40 

2 

12, 691 

980 

12,  528 

79,731 

28 

48, 510 

2, 972 

22, 338 

33,016 

16 

24, 940 

3,579 

19, 584 

81,077 

64 

12,413 

1,266  : 

13,  438 

129,  in 

25 

40, 406 

2,830 

*"  *  8,120 

34,703 

1  ' 

9,353  | 

765 

12, 655 

83, 43G 

15 

"  21,033 

2, 426 

12, 797 

25,203 

20 

36, 847 

2,285 

20, 093 

63,887 

3 

8,997 

1, 9(H) 

*  *  3, 219 

4,058 

200 

8,721 

1,482 

3,941 

5,079 

3 

16, 787 

2, 339 

9, 806 

64,794 

14 

763 

299 

034 

20 

100 

3, 039 

480 

1,652 

1,218 

4 

68,734 

4,232 

35,273 

50,522 

5 

16, 035 

2, 522 

13, 466 

49, 495 

4 

6,205 

500 

5,789 

8,795 

6 

20,221 

2, 307 

15, 021 

34,978 

9 

7,507 

1, 298 

7, 719 

46, 492 

5 

7,106 

593 

8, 847 

33, 279 

47 

22,020 

3, 822 

22, 315 

135,308 

159 

10, 568 

1,416 

10,310 

19,520 

54 

11, 263 

4, 864 

10, 874 

10,844 

11 

13,  111 

2, 114 

9, 776 

30,490 

8 

14,487 

1, 422 

12,489 

49,043 

48 

17,380 

4,876 

12, 025 

17,283 

7 

5, 971 

1, 734 

5, 570 

17, 379 

66 

19,224 

1,  G86 

17,301 

113,604 

2 

31,263 

998 

11, 993 

45,710 

47 

18, 936 

4, 943 

5,161 

C,  957 

8 

16, 021 

1,328 

14,099 

82,359 

2 

7,748 

593 

8,726 

72,344 

1, 553 

1, 123, 034 

121, 703 

727,837 

2,617,955 

Albany . . 

Allegany . . 

Bromno . . 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga . . . 

Chautauqua  - . . 

Chamaug . 

Chenango 

Clinton ...» _ 

Cnlumhia. ... . . 

Cortland . 

Delaware  ..... 

Dutchess . 

Brio . 


EflflCX  .... 
Franklin . 
Fulton ... 
Goneaeo.. 
Grinum... 


Hamilton . 

Tlcrkhnor . 

Jefferson . 

Kings . , 

Lew  In _ ... 

Elvlngaton  .... 

Madison . 

Monrno . 

Montgomery... 

New  York . 

Niagara . 

Oneida . 

Onondaga . 

Ontnrlo . 

Orange. . . . 

Orleans . 

Oswego  ....... 

Otsego  . . 

Putuam . 

Queens... . 

XtonBselauv  .... 

Richmond . 

Rockland . 

St,  Lawrence. . 

Saratoga . 

Schenectady... 
Scholiarlo  ..... 
Schuyler ...... 

Seneca  . 

Steuben . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

Tioga . . 

Tompkins . 

Ulster... . . . . . . 

Warren . 

Washington  . . . 

Wayne . 

Westchester . . . 

Wyoming . 

Yates . . 


0, 133 
9,  812 
5, 114 
0, 186 
14, 149 
12,  497 
3,871 
10,611 
7,  695 
0,009 
6,737 
9, 211 
0, 770 
14, 736 
6, 135 
G,  807 
3,870 
10, 572 
5,468 
336 
8, 631 
16, 343 
1, 543 
5, 229 
31,078 
1ft,  210 
15, 905 
7,  G5D 
441 
11,712 
15, 030 
15, 446 
32,547 
7, 988 
8, 756 
10, 471 
33, 733 
1, 960 
7, 258 
8, 529 
561 
1, 883 
19,915 
9,  919 
3, 814 
9, 063 
5,726 
7,169 
13,340 
7,322 
2,048 
5,770 
8,263 
8, 193 
3, 083 
10, 544 
8,679 
6, 5C7 
9,275 
6,281 


503, 725 
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LIVE 

STOGIC. 

l 

1 

•a 

j 

3 

1 

1 

P? 

Indian  corn,  bushels 
of. 

1 

1 

O 

49,  238 

$1, 551, 810 

32,119 

212,315 

262,541 

891,  SIS 

8,  Bin 

1, 8 10, 143 

m  io8 

10,  KM 

88,820 

750,891 

8, 057 

1,  181,135 

67, 498 

55, 127 

149, 329 

540,233 

30, 502 

1,  m\  122 

151, 173 

•1,040 

lUM,  029 

416,571 

25, 521 

2,  (127, 802 

536, 370 

15,411 

895,464 

1, 100, 988 

17, 1104 

2,813, 331 

235, 427 

2, 851 

.  4 10, 937 

304,550 

8, 275 

801,210 

HWJi 

36, 750 

173, 641 

081, 331) 

14,  e:m 

2, 797, 020 

51, 623 

27, 103 

n:),2tm 

775, 522 

7,802 

1,033,  133 

Jim,  <i«> 

24, 325 

US,  boo 

491, 656 

28, 1X18 

a,  iwi.hmi 

15, 018 

517,902 

537,113 

1,118,089 

10, 400 

i,  (180,  im 

(il,  388 

6, 200 

115,5r.R 

430,  001 

14, 214 

a,  Tun,  w.i 

57,61‘J 

100,713 

41,813 

790,907 

30,708 

3,  137,733 

60, 302 

369, 818 

087, 138 

1, 175, 430 

20, 050 

2,4*17. 395 

149, 399 

40, 653 

444, 364 

684, 866 

5, 020 

1,010, 169 

69,391 

19, 638 

91, 194 

300,330 

0,820 

1, 130, 943 

145, 158 

32,041 

81,990 

284, 229 

4,103 

736, 391 

19, 586 

29, 681 

61, 483 

357, 895 

21, 538 

1, 788, 710 

301,  m 

39, 430 

013,220 

380,317 

8,  «H  1 

i,  am.  402 

21,51(1 

121, 731 

183,39.-. 

405, 370 

050 

88,257 

1,921 

1,361 

1,987 

19,333 

10, 552 

2,  338. 859 

48,560 

31,223 

158,441 

704,217 

18,071 

3,411,935 

571,369 

47, 131 

435, 645 

071,813 

3,880 

215, 171 

21,927 

4, 4ii:i 

81, 7HM 

9, 835 

8,  a  iii 

1, 404, 217 

73, 502 

n,  om 

43, 912 

289,731 

20, 120 

2, 11(1, 311 

270.785 

68, 560 

002,715 

014, 470 

13, 144 

2,  188, 197 

156,591 

16,426 

313,311 

779,  437 

oo,  sao 

2,  8112, 177 

306, 668 

159,810 

1, 18.1,269 

1,034,033 

14, 057 
B17 

1, 47(5. 9*13 
77, 000 

47, 649 

49,  B75 

182, 021 
2, 450 

1,000,601 

10 

31,057 

1,818,502 

133, 862 

69,428 

731,907 

030,535 

22, 030 

3,  258,  968 

93, 907 

45,308 

630, 328 

1,089,373 

29,553 

2,914,556 

632, 566 

22,208 

906, 502 

1, 197, 793 

20,180 

2,410,328 

490, 257 

73, 894 

863, 267 

701, 150 

.27,083 

2, 374,411 

34, 659 

233, 843 

398,743 

012, 137 

20,010 

1, 470, 809 

115,070 

77, 023 

523, 957 

400,747 

15, 000 

J,  885, 609 

110,433 

72. 250 

310,835 

402,778 

14, 097 

2, 845, 929 

100, 552 

46, 609 

93,259 

1,244,000 

5, 048 

750;  020  ■ 

2, 156 

23, 355 

116,279 

94,770 

14,207 

1, 348, 910 

131, 458 

77,790 

5  ft,  758 

307,  901 

19,089 

1,003,351 

36,751 

284, 273 

292, 801 

704, 182 

1, 081 

149,  Cal 

9,076 

5,451 

46, 865  | 

26,335 

2, 530 

359,705’ 

1, 937 

38, 635 

81,640 

54, 917 

27,  149 

3,  994, 406 

579, 810 

41,532 

263, 562 

828,007 

13, 193 

1,  709, 822 

34,853 

158, 490 

400, 314 

811,903 

7, 538 

692, 213 

16, 186 

57, 687 

120, 168 

410, 023 

13, 884 

1, 805, 927 

93, 272 

147,511 

130, 708 

890,108 

9,101 

1,  076, 662  | 

169, 9H8 

43, 350 

212,934 

494,045  , 

11, 025 

1, 152, 036 

368,206 

21,300 

030, 892 

072,142  . 

21,2*13 

2,  OUO,  414 

430, 158 

88, 004 

208,802 

1,294,312  . 

17,834  ; 

1,  314, 027 

174, 943  : 

66, 854 

560,042 

374,720  , 

0, 037 

963,  698 

4, 126 

131, 205 

87, 649 

180,599  , 

9,018 

1, 182, 028 

90,  D60 

51, 245 

213, 563 

671,006  . 

12,  G02 

1, 526, 031 

394, 057 

61, 171 

349,472 

805,781  . 

28, 890 

1, 1)20, 322 

11,594 

322, 691 

375,002 

579,153  . 

3, 826 

590, 791 

23,  GG8 

21,  BOO 

82,894 

120,489  . 

20, 352 

2, 238, 701 

no,  701 

136, 560 

473, 522 

788,575  . 

19,290 

1,505, 848 

241, 004 

47,077 

624, 824 

057,120  . 

18, 148 

i  1,  953, 644 

24,200 

114,204 

462, 086 

351,529  . 

9, 390 

1, 739, 096 

X93, 761 

19, 615 

185, 225 

410,908  . 

13, 493 

1, 262, 885 

220, 854 

100, 000 

390, 492 

402,010  . 

910, 17S 

103, 856, 296 

8, 081, 105 

4, 786, 905 

20, 061, 049 

35,175,131  . 

i 

Tobacco,  pounds  of. 

$ 

J  -s 

1 1 
Is 

3 

|£ 

i 

II 

1 

£ 

1  O 

|j 

rQ 

onm 

634 

r 

116, 830 

25, 642 
350 

04, 668 
132,781 

2, 584 

192,813 

80 

GO 

™,l“® 

4G.I, 

1,875 

V  rlf*R 

no  tn 

455, 831. 

39, 702 
107, 539 
97. 849 
266, 220 
104, 699 
327,128 

3, 136 
7, 1)72 
28,538 
3,474 
10, 547 
3, 632 

148,  553 

M.I 

147 

15, 592 
13 

492, 791 
190, 181 
429, 331 

835 
178, 130 

ll 

1 4R  If! 

err  ^ 

GO 

50 

362, 597 
79, 020 
40, 109 
351,249 
59, 742 
4, 681 
30, 55(1 

14, 442 
22,820 
13,413 
59,333 
5,663 
274 
24, 917 

411,777 
895, 613 

300 

457, 141 
309, 067 
47, 506 
3C9, 011 

30 

10 

2, 000 

65 

750 

9,761 

23,258 

150 

31,461 
461, 518 
205, 309 
388.285 
57  970 

330,706 

70 

103,010 

498,970 

357,381) 
1, 312, 215 
-  183, 097 

110, 155 
46, 748 

299 

140 

447 
55,  G32 
36, 73C 

4,790 

549,404 

30, 030 
220,  C66 
2,  939, 278 
99, 050 
170 
42, 065 
36, 830 
6,015 

201,591 
117, 435 
330, 830 
505, 546  j 
31, 248 

232 

958,147 
050,227 
504, 970 
215, 106 

05 

73,287 

49,149 

599 

4 

925 

1 

276,881 
85,707 
244, 118 

121, 570 

298, 535 

1G0 

22,803 

648, 903 
563, 372 

103 

40, 224 
1, 004 

32  801 

06, 741 

600 

12,526 
217, 151- 

,  133,022 

G93, 438 

780 

2,000 

7,480 

1, 026, 809 

60 

377 

25, 756 

1,311 

205 

3,559 

16 

66, 439 

25 

'  204,490 

357, 793 

02,260 

8,448 

1, 094, 718 
931, 577 

175 

1, 600 

800 
2, 280 

33, 613 

33,630 

50,028 

196, 099 

114, 991 

350, 479 

142, 022 
G,  250 

165,800 

114,917 

5,288 

166, 972 

50 

2, 183 

197, 952 

42 

171,657 

441, 747 

75, 027 

651, 573 

854 

5,000 

529 

53, 013 
28, 654 

2, 65D 

285, 272 

307 

3,283 

4, 151 

185, 299 
237, 866 

17,305 

82, 335 
444, 770 

155 

131, 4Q5 

7, 114 

206, 347 

G,  435 

48, 90D 

1,270 

313, 953 

G 

56, 775 

3, 125 

310, 029 

405, 597 

11,030 

1,148,430 

58, 280 

158, 374 
20, 425 

*  ,16, 325 

323,  G-14 

100 

2, 925 

;  1,361 

370,  C07 

28 

329,079 

45,687 

390, 072 

3 

45,295 

275, 341 

7, 591 

194, 748 

5 

5,764,582 

9,454,474 

1,009,339 

20,447, 394 

7,529 

.  ' 

102' 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 


Albany . 

Allegany  ...... 

Broom  a . .. 

Cnttnmugus ... 

Cayuga  . 

Chautauqua 
dimming. . .. . . 

Chr  nan  go ..... 

Clinton . . 

Columbia . . 

Cortland  ...... 

I)eluwnro . 

Dutchess . 

Eiio . 


Essex . 

Frank  Hu . 

Pulton  . 

Clcneseo . . 

Green o . 

Hamilton . 

Hark  liner . 

Jufforuon . 

KlugH ..... _ 

Howls. ........ 

Idvinguton  .... 

MudlHon ....... 

Monroo _ 

Montgomery. 
Now  York  ... . 

Nlugara . 

Oneida . 

Onondaga . 

Ontario  . . 

0  ran  go . 

Orleans . . 

Oswego  . . 

Otsego  . . 

I’ll  (mini . 

Queens... . 

lUmttBtiuer- . . . . 

Richmond .... . 

ltd  eld  nnd...... 

St.  Lawrence. . 

Saratoga . 

Schenectady... 

Schoharie . 

Schuyler ...... 

Seneca . 

Steuben . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

Tiugu . . 

Tompkins . 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

Washington 

Way  no . 

Wes  tcl»  ester . . . 
Wyoming ..... 
Yutoa  ......... 


Barley,  bushels  of. 

l 

rO 

1  * 

P 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

1 

£ 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

Batter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

49 

A 

3? 

O 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

10,  U()s! 

196,278 

$80,359 

2,919 

$.•180, 241 

1,318,323 

72,005 

72, 621 

11,  650 

1, 001 

38,041 

38,  474 

•  149,555 

1, 263 

103 

3,  799 

1, 663, 621 

939, 115 

41, 768 

68 

876 

49 

1, 875 

110,915 

CB,733 

700 

4, 122 

1, 693, 444 

53, 719 

58, 072 

87 

587 

.  7, 015 

9,  m 

62.813 

10,370 

55 

15,  325 

a,  324,  GOT 

1,857,349 

33,  402 

21 

386 

47 

294,  (104 

101,453 

141,030 

763 

14, 030 

8,084,459 

195, 505 

G5. 031 

7, 767 

2, 033 

319 

17, 101 

41,062 

72, 020 

1,331 

20,  363 

4, 479, 097 

1, 153, 257 

84,  914 

28 

582 

489 

47, 246 

124,978 

16, 041 

1,080 

18, 125 

865,790 

31, 090 

25, 8110 

505 

563 

93 

0,114 

85,423 

40,223 

278 

983 

5, 040,772 

1,410,538 

133, 431 

127 

2, 062 

207, 894 

25, 844 

GO,  857 

21, 747 

787 

8, 019 

894,  U09 

87, 780 

35, 930 

16 

552 

100 

9,  040 

156,825 

58,803 

1,704 

£4, 873 

1,401,934 

71,330 

81,256 

40 

495 

11,488 

37,210 

29, 496 

243 

8,  347 

3, 375, 372 

828,055 

82, 592 

558 

1, 211 

9, 077 

3, 800 

222,368 

27,812 

114 

360 

4, 96G,  118 

44,777 

125, 810 

■128 

1, 221 

166, 568 

a,  m> 

77, 901 

92, 189 

3,302 

£0,  880 

2,134,209 

40, 553 

100, 078 

22 

689 

1,711 

mi,  705 

80,223 

52, 390 

75 

39, 790 

2, 128, 107 

2,278,276 

46, 461 

232 

0U*i 

8,  B74 

3, 792 

22,978 

26, 953 

195 

0,  092 

634, 289 

106, 119 

36, 825 

39 

768 

1, 973 

14,205 

27, 960 

7, 554 

50 

054 

1, 497, 162 

138,776 

49, 258 

7 

2,495 

355, 075 

3, 504 

73,078 

9, 907 

108 

202 

717, 095 

665, 684 

34, 746 

83 

176 

•18,171 

108, 284 

57, 676 

114,994 

866 

3,  395 

050,405 

119,502 

23, 778 

1,057 

401 

5,  050 

2, 079 

3.41,113 

51,001) 

705 

8,  HO 

1,291,099 

21,300 

75, 433 

40 

274 

12,760 

82 

0, 766 

512 

515 

80, 324 

7,170 

5, 256 

1 

35 

453 

10, 375 

58, 872 

30, 803 

228 

384 

1,251,872 

10, 901, 522 

107, 956 

1, 907 

088 

707, 910 

375, 404 

7,711 

43,800 

1, 399 

8,  034 

4,890,980 

4, 773, 109 

133, 400 

29 

9, 023 

23, 913 

65 

930 

54, 304 

18, 101 

8, 283 

558 

124 

i,  oaa'.^s’i- 

2, 911,775 

72, 296 

23 

1, 052 

lO,  500 

218, 381 

90,811 

51,283 

734 

4, 489 

1,151,877 

235, 195 

37, 354 

3, 299 

1, 032 

G,  531 

30,  B24 

41,573 

44, 277 

1, 687 

3,  986 

2, 133, 617 

2, 589, 992 

88, 130 

1, 012 

1, 073 

1,520,057 

300,  003 

07, 019 

367, 613 

5, 485 

476, 158 

1,051,914 

171,960 

51, 019 

4, 327 

628 

33, 916 

25, 408 

109,539 

27, 196 

1,184 

1,  876 

1,200,528 

2,011,448 

57, 720 

5, 491 

3, 00G 

515,584 

282,  059 

49, 892 

243,237 

829 

24, 165 

1,257,891 

107, 916 

41, 427 

2,  Hi  1 

773 

8,605 

20,  304 

81,996 

100, 016 

1, 425 

29,  530 

4, 140, 442 

3, 519, 733 

135, 812 

GO 

700 

838,400 

80,014 

72,792 

106, 698 

1, 351 

64,771 

2, 363, 284 

1, 127, 283 

77,  635 

8, 289 

1,371 

41,208 

330, 123 

72, 992 

204,373 

3,090 

38,  915 

1, 188, 103 

217,031 

45, 360 

5, 231 

1,247 

108,201 

100 

74, 599 

41, 271 

5, 238 

48,  815 

3, 033, 805 

98, 170 

1,215 

548 

90 

139,  011 

32, 658 

227, 896 

457 

2,  932 

854, 054 

113, 280 

32. 378 

2, 353 

1,012 

5 

14,581 

09,785 

106, 992 

1, 133 

23, 768 

2, 171, 833 

1, 108, 456 

62, 217 

GO 

572 

27,405 

18, 543 

185,953 

43, 390 

372 

1,220 

3, 286,  G17 

2, 161,929 

124, 369 

3,381 

3,397 

3, 507, 009 

106 

23,973 

14,113 

1, 160 

1,070 

465,235 

5, 644 

30, 044 

5 

50 

19 

4, 109 

06, 650 

62, 146 

397 

886,  931 

505, 986 

*  1,422 

53, 014 

393 

726 

78 

15,475 

05, 440 

71,755 

1, 407 

57,157 

1,279,844 

626,683 

73,413 

451 

16, 030 

785 

1, 042 

3,712 

20,  227 

7,257 

30 

30, 103 

8,303 

273 

9,  G59 

244,032 

51 

13, 925 

39 

6 

59 

57, 150 

31,118 

35, 023 

316 

15,  872 

7, 193, 597 

2, 353, 887 

165, 634 

25 

4,433 

99,633 

9,759 

'  115,841 

GO,  190 

1,837 

29,  78G 

1, 500, 607 

169,489 

63, 922 

561 

731 

12,501 

4,  944 

73, 666 

17, 016 

538 

10,  332 

628,980  1 

84,261 

24, 142 

1, 059 

717 

13, 712 

30, 578 

273,728 

46, 757 

1,423. 

830 

2, 203,  GG7  i 

•  112;  071 

Cl,  664 

10, 044 

3, 087 

1,441,648 

152, 480 

146,555 

37, 569 

511 

5,879 

705,094 

48, 886 

00, 319 

3, 816 

2, 332 

1,388 

171,  593 

58,641 

DC,  071 

1, 545 

3,222 

663, 107 

15, 284 

27, 851 

9, 199 

6, 438 

14 

279,714 

320, 303 

32, 120 

888 

10, 117 

1, 983, 077 

231, 233 

71, 102  | 

2,533 

1,823 

38, 517 

16,  026 

49, 023 

20, 387 

1,303 

37,  550 

719, 140 

3,990 

45, 2C8  | 

971 

3,350 

94 

277 

113. 048 

14, 831 

141 

170 

906, 793 

10,532 

46, 695 

64 

7,  CIS 

46 

6,  G01 

152,351 

26,376: 

747 

1,  302 

1,317,907 

47,837 

44, 537 

262 

703 

207 

122, 119 

173,814 

70,212 

873  . 

4,  082 

,  1,631,982 

55, 453 

48,858  ! 

3, 028 

1, 587 

1,095 

298 

153,441 

34, 870 

1,597 

34, 499 

.  1,834,078 

100 

80, 922 

830 

870 

5,515 

591 

34,313 

11, 516 

1D1 

16,  619 

642, 829 

87,673 

24, 258 

4, 167 

GO 

267 

8, 195 

30, 559 

G8, 014 

1,342 

7,  689 

1,  696,472 

768,320 

88, 520 

12 

1,932 

4,427 

iumc 

67, 060 

100, 517 

971 

12,  068 

988,430 

144, 640 

30, 120 

2,475 

579 

4,575 

1,173 

40, 693 

151, 0CB 

1,829 

200,  510 

1, 315, 528 

1,340  i 

87, 467 

3 

G8 

180 

117,572 

62, 789 

62, 252 

356 

G,  288 

1, 500,824 

981,916 

40, 472 

C53 

500 

7,411 

293, 031 

78, 766 

74, 435 

1,130 

3, 210 

808, 630 

77, 496 

23, 979 

5, 0G2 

1,226 

49 

4,180,088 

5, 126, 307 

3, 726,  380 

01,407 

3, 381,  59G 

103,097,280 

48, 548,289 

3, 564, 793 

106, 934 

81, 625 

9,071,931 

304 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACHES  OF  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

1 

g-g 

if 

,g  s' 

!?  ^ 

1  “ 

£ 

LIVE  STOCK, 

COUNTIES. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

1 

1 

i§ . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

| 

a 

£ 

Other  cattle. 

I 

1 

Alamance . 

110,  035 

109;  538 

$.1,512,700 

$95, 084 

2,722 

242 

2, 970 

122 

4,120 

0,715 

a 

Alexander . 

38, 8*17 

103, 707 

G5G,  000 

34, 002 

1, 219 

519 

1, 049 

300 

2, 092 

5, 0*17 

a 

Alleghany . , . 

30,78fi 

87, 451 

482, 244 

19, 020 

1,  079 

31 

1, 511 

100 

2,829 

0,755 

4 

Anson,  * . . . 

103,  3!)1 

210, 300 

1, 711, 978 

74, 104 

1, 720 

1,129 

2, 839 

0*17 

4,358 

0,  or, 8 

Aflho . . 

5-1, 804 

186, 483 

555, 503 

33, 942 

1,  705 

112 

3,059 

559 

4, 423 

12,053 

0 

Beaufort . \ 

32,  020 

220, 721 

1, 139, 020 

35, 830 

918 

288 

3, 723 

731 

0,782 

0,419 

7 

Bortlo . 

*  117, 80G 

223,  (M0 

2, 001, 153 

02, 057 

1, 74*1 

1, 205 

3, 553 

988 

9, 544 

9, 705 

a 

Dlml.ni . . . 

55, 271 

459, 302 

8, 2*14,488 

87, 504 

947 

527 

5,257 

501 

0, 337 

<1, 103 

9 

Brunswick . 

21,511 

303,  553 

755,700 

43, 406 

049 

345 

2,652 

829 

5, 087 

3, 017 

10 

Bnncamlm . 

72, 753 

281,200 

1, 957, 951 

107, 4G3 

2,  407 

1,037 

5, 519 

402 

0,225 

9,550 

ii 

Ilmke . 

33, 233 

120,  980 

784,793 

41,060 

989 

CTO 

1,489 

90 

2, 745 

3, 040 

19 

Cabarrus . 

83, 103 

121,  471 

1,812,519 

93, 045 

2,  500 

824 

2,689 

51 

4,  S50 

5,878 

13 

Calthvt‘11  . 

41, 1.07 

139,  808 

879,035 

34,034 

1, 110 

4P8 

1, 044 

299 

3,220 

r.,  spa 

14 

Camden . 

02,  382 

51,  37*1 

1, 805, 734 

40,  121 

3,  013 

P26 

1,303 

227 

2,377 

1, 402 

15 

10 

Caswell . . 

1.38,  878 

30,  224 

3,8*18,743 

30,091 

a,  357 

G92 

2,803 

418 

4,818 

0, 105 

17 

Catawba . . 

07, 833 

153, 782 

1, 715, 039 

85,011 

2, 253 

755 

2,752 

:i5 

3,243 

0, 140 

18 

Chatham . . . 

154, 505 

3*10, 002 

2,334,083 

129, 011 

3,923 

1, 209 

5, 833 

327 

7, 49!) 

13, 061 

11) 

so 

Cherokee . . 

(lllOWlUl. 

44,  081 

374,  319 

1,337,209 

41,760 

40  335 

1, 576 

426 

2,000 

1,  CO!) 

5,702 

9,270 

21 

Cleveland  . . 

70, 402 

Columbus . 

322, 702 

30, 472 

314 

2, 944 

W) 

5, 093 

211 

Craven . 

03, 315 

299, 145 

1, 370, 387 

40, 754 

3,032 

340 

3, 772 

800 

9,511 

6,037 

SI 

CumlitTlunil . 

51, 4-10 

401,  834 

1, 530,  aio 

45, 867 

,  3,23!) 

G85 

2,921 

215 

5,401 

5,337 

85 

Currituck . 

30,  501 

08, 292 

1, 175, 485 

30, 440 

1,005 

108 

1, 507 

430 

4,747 

3,216 

86 

Davidson . 

121,017 

198, 720 

1, 988, 404 

118, 463 

3,650 

034 

4,110 

111) 

4,805 

10,  C81 

87 

Davio . . . 

50, 974 

93,  004 

07, 756 

1  G89 

4~f. 

1, 797 

342 

5, 153 

88 

Duplin . . 

100, 170 

ai9,  987 

3, 131, 021 

84, 417 

2, 033 

408 

4, 259 

901 

7, 151) 

7, 400 

80 

Kdgcseomb . 

131,758 

174, 032 

4, 974, 920 

190, 756 

2, 024 

2,002 

2, 793 

1, 437 

5, 802 

5, 143 

30 

Forsyth . 

72,599 

132,212 

1,174,800 

89,026 

2,275 

318 

2,034 

211 

3, 510 

0,360 

31 

Franklin . . 

118, 008 

ISO,  810 

2, 453, 259 

99, 909 

1  980 

C07 

3  121 

1,254 

4, 515 

6, 145 

32 

Gaston . . 

52,  821 

107,  382 

1, 529, 274 

0G,  207 

1,  C53 

1, 147 

853 

2, 299 

25 

3, 190 

5, 300 

33 

Gatos . 

72,  078 

83,  073 

931, 908 

32, 370 

2G9 

1, 431 

558 

4, 909 

2,817 

34 

Granvillo . . . 

307, 489 

243, 713 

3, 457, 3G5 

1&7, 072 
40, 1G8 

4  294 

5  102 

850 

9, 097 

15,810 

33 

Greene . 

03,  (107 

87, 003 

1,058,91)8 

1, 008 

C73 

2, 428 

2,053 

30 

Guilford . . . 

105, 713 

180, 824 

3, 400, 736 

150, 059 

5,288 

7, 539 

13, 957 

37 

Halifax . 

147,015 

248,825 

3, 099, 426 

114  768 

•Mb 

G,  057 

4, 351 

38 

Harnett . 

40,  007 

241, 403 

990, 531 

35, 131 

2,  (135 

290 

4, 500 

5,004 

30 

liny  wood . . 

33,  G80 

308,  007 

739, 397 

35  682 

1055 

•  1,580 

102 

3, 931 

4, 920 

40 

Henderson . . . 

43, 479 

150,  519 

1, 515, 097 

47, 340 

1, 402 

493 

2, 330 

810 

3,880 

8, 105. 

41 

Hertford . . . 

73, 270 

133, 052 

1, 321, 818 

46, 582 

1, 144 

609 

1,408 

003 

2,942 

3, 374 

42 

Hy.le . 

3J,  988 

90, 570 

1, 709, 075 

35  121 

B')0 

110 

1  007 

001 

4, 930 

2, 006 

43 

Iredell . 

‘Hi,  078 

220, 573 

2, 292,811 

'"•i 

107, 459 

3,  J47 

1, 021 

3,792 

248 

0, 500 

10, 02!) 

44 

45 

Juckuoi) . 

80,  145 

109,  740 

320, 038 

224  820 

GIG,  119 

1,750,771 

22,  181 

1, 353 

203 

1, 907 

380 

3, 740 

0,447 

4, 773 

8,453 

40 

Junta . . 

55,  no 

124, 787 

903,206 

29,  282 

825 

303 

1, 539 

493 

2,786 

3,099 

47 

Lenoir . . . . . 

111,  183 

LOt,  470 

2,  432, 030 

50, 832 

1,230 

725 

2, 07G 

0B0 

3, 981 

3, 2  66 
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LIVE 

.STUCK. 

IMtODUOHD. 

i 

■l 

't 

8 

"  * 

| 

A 

__ 

1 

18 

Jo 

I 

i 

4§ 

1 

1? 

* 

i  ^ 

$ 

1 

■S  i 

§ 

£ 

I 

s* 

1 

1 

1 

If 

1 

J 

j* 

!  $ 

|| 

a 

a 

£ 

1 

tf 

1 

i? 

t 

1 

1 

| 

a 

£ 

S 

a 

s 

a 

H 

o 

P 

1 

.  & 

Hi.  HtW 

140,215 

3,585 

205, 280 

fit),  «:« 

555,  245 

fiH 

11,781 

4,  306 

11, 782 

28,158 

1 

1  1,445 

m,  0.-.7 

311,  BIO 

874 

309, 182 

12,  02(5 

502 

11,867 

(1,773 

3,  718 

7,  Will 

17, 1IIS 

2 

7, 820 

157, 014 

l(i,  980 

40,  (ill. 

1  l«'i 

17,  247 

(531, 075 

50, 435 

410 

303,  92 L 

41,403 

a,  ;<y 

10, 467 

21),  517 

r  j  ,r 

fi,  182 

04,417 

4 

It),  524 

200,  543 

an,  007 

10,  111) 

122, 080 

fill,  433 

13,  281 

is,  m 

1,081 

9,  509 

99 

f, 

aa,  M(i 

230, 007 

8,  '100 

a,  27s 

259, 388 

5,  251) 

in,  ami 

50 

009 

fi,  film 

17, 567 

6, 503 

162,  2110 

,i 

88,  !HI7 

400, 10(1 

8,  7*10 

5, 801 

718, 223 

30,  921 

486 

471 

o,  ora 

15, 790 

8-1, 369 

,18, 0(15 

119, 104 

7 

549 

335,  854 

025 

1, 510 

229, 073 

4,  807 

ri.  non 

330 

:i3 

(1,  730 

34, 477 

5, 338 

117,585 

8 

12U,  270 

517, 20 1 

70,  wo 

18,  022 

4  llll,  JOO 

52, 097 

23,006 

80,  (588 

4,994 

27,  221 

12, 407 

10 

ut 

212,419 

38, 188 

St  (501 

85J,  (ISO 

14,098 

400 

160,  365 

2 

7,  335 

MU' 

7,  935  i 

III,  352 

11 

IMH 

300, 104 

12'l,2l!a 

871 

308,  207 

an,  *3118 

035 

4,  731 

8,133 

(1,  068 

10,  410 

as,  ni 

19 

i;j,  h-is 

220,  280 

28, 178 

3,  (Wt 

259,  457 

13, 381) 

2, 510 

31,  055 

7 

9,314 

4,  383 

9,  522  j 

nt6!U 

33 

•i,  tiiJi 

(57, 20(5 

2, 793 

17,  486 

110,237 

1,8  Iti 

/  /" 

i7,  m 

380,  207  ( 

91, 702 

403,  213 

23,  799 

86 

0,  308 

173 

11,289 

fi,  793 

9,  701 

27,  mu 

17 

42,  his 

078, 773  ' 

22(5, 029 

458 

523,  570 

m,  mi 

10 

J39,  217 

8011 

83, 038 

22,  mu 

111,-17.1 

inn,  925 

18 

14,  044 

227,  701 

18,735 

113 

371,405 

17,8.17 

307,  837 

80,317 

(587 

379, 985 

22.  ODD 

24,317 

470 

3*1,88.1 

r>,  233 

5,  a« 

0*1,  OSS 

91 

84,311 

203,  2(55 

228 

3,408 

135,798 

622 

371),  SI), 7 

2, 629 

ai 

9, 748 

10,9*0 

4, 444 

ifia,  3*(7 

m 

Si,  050 

208, 327 

4,  540 

3, 34!) 

313,413 

2, 010 

as,  ii3 

780 

8,17 

10,  937 

SO,  549 

0,875 

Mil,  557 

23 

aa,  mo 

i  ;j, 

311, 025 

3,  558  | 

7, 743 

278, 539 

13, 128  | 

13,1528 

048 

87 

8,  577 

36, 591 

(J,  <103 

97, 22!) 

24 

SB,  105 

501, 827 

!  225,207 

2, 008 

457,300  ' 

94,  818 

14,  700 

121,  260 

‘1S8 

2(1,  048 

9, 80S 

1 0, 750 

64, 433 

34, 242 

SO 

33,700 

SOI,  811 

104  ,  95(5 

3,907  | 

318,825 

03, 7(57 

3111,407 

4!) 

7, 379 

8,  569 

S,  80!) 

33, 160  * 

87 

38,1)09 

493, 34(5 

4, 741 

0,853 

41.3,083 

3, 029 

no,  204 

608 

J,  171 

12, 1)03 

63,418 

0, 098 

303,006 

2rt 

40,574 

772, 989 

12, 145 

11, 150 

725,  487 

06,  287 

0,  090 

636 

io,  iaa 

9, 458 

92, 758 

15, 280 

200,  OK 

99 

18, 012 

348,  933 

187, 83(5 

7,319 

317,  890 

00, 984 

551,  442 

j 

9, 804 

o  377 

11,809 

21,001 

30 

27,240 

485, 158 

45,225 

1.1,851 

410,  538 

33, 351 

513 

1,  732,  883 

2, 117!) 

8,  442 

32,  057 

8,250 

107,098 

3L 

35/335 

348, 143 

74,  000 

(537 

343,  893 

|  17,210 

ana 

4,821 

SIB 

10,476 

8, 808 

4,920 

83,364 

33 

25, 883 

289, 154 

9,071 

1, 435  : 

420,  (593 

0,  853 

70!) 

8,000 

i. 7a 

4, 007 

44,  m 

8,684 

161*794 

33 

30, 278 

088, 870 

183, 050 

322 

649,777 

350, 1.74 

6,025,574 

128 

20, 496 

8,  0(11 

18, 835 

9P,  058 

34 

23, 070 

289,313 

10, 754 

8,  (535 

317, 820 

0, 020 

6,592 

1,  533 

*i,  s«i 

3, 327 

63,  081 

7, 7511 

70,458 

35 

20, 022 

082, 590 

199, 473 

2, 530 

514, 41.9 

ISO,  619 

3,475 

721,  348 

100 

•21, 933 

8,9(10 

23, 320 

51,750 

36 

30, 279 

(500, 532 

30, 165 

914 

797, 001 

50, 619 

11(5 

845, 200 

10, 132 

8.  894 

43,914 

16,018 

189,425 

37 

10,  DID 

204, 142 

12, 902 

2, 010 

mi,  248 

8,  050 

13 

1, 500 

2112 

7, 19!) 

2(5,  005 

3,802 

106/444 

38 

15, 197 

248, 487 

38, 409 

4, 24(5 

229, 001 

31),  073 

3.5,  .180 

4,72 

Hi,  816 

1,  047 

11,706 

9,539 

89 

15, 701 

310,005 

7,0(57 

32, 425 

320,  no 

10,077 

1, 763 

14,902 

3,515 

18,308 

14,135 

40 

21, 540 

275, 925 

10, 640 

1, 049 

407, 520 

U,  735 

505 

20(5 

2,  447 

5,  754 

28,873 

16/673 

118, 149 

41 

11, 40(5 

174,  530 

25, 001. 

1,204 

496,800 

2,  437 

40(1 

510 

3,074 

10 

6, 600 

42 

25, 840 

10, 233 

520, 577 

190, 804 

135, 199 

1,320 

501,517 

203, 259 

72, 242 

"130,  712 

502 

34,073 

13,  676 

10,137 

22,558 

43 

40, 527 

490, 431 

5,967 

10, 104 

468,583 

23,871 

2,128 

13,  070 

2,892 

8, 148 

10,920 

77,  708 

4,927 

228, 810 

45 

10,  012 

233, 420 

1, 422 

2,  (504 

239, 885 

1, 470 

23, 828 

2 

1,185 

G,  939 

2fi,  317 

3, 015 

73, 830 

46 

25, 193 

340,  905 

11, 107 

2,568 

372, 174 

1,731 

12, 270 

4  JO 

*J,  283 

5, 701. 

8, 386 

fi,  620 

89,31,1. 

47 

14 
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■a 

S 


3  8 


p 


Ala  mau  co . . . 
Alexander.. . 
Alleghany... 

Anson . . 

AbUq . 

Beaufort  ... 

Bortlo . 

Bladen ..... 
Brunswick  . 
Buncombe. . 

Burke . 

Cubnrms  . . . . 
Caldwell ... 
Cum ilon  .... 
Carteret.... 
Caswell .... 
Catawba . . . 
Chatham ... 
Cliorokce. . . 
Chowau. ... 
Cleveland . . 
Columbus .. 


Cumberland . . 
Currituck  . ... 

Davidson . 

Dario . 

Duplin . 

Edge  comb.... 

Fonsytli . 

Franklin 

Gaston.. . 

Gates . 

Granville . 

Greene . 

Guilford . 

Halifax . 

Harnett . 

liny  wood 
Henderson . . . 

Hertford . 

Hyde . 

Bedell . 

Jackson . 

Johnson . 

Jones  . 

Lenoir . 


$24, 3311 
10, 1)24 
1,400 
250 
3, 108 
327 
2, 900 
1,850 
150 
28, 074 
4,107 
5,259 
14, 017 


000 
C,  423 
15,022 
13, 13G 
3,578 
3,455 
5,411 
9,  C80 
3, 137 
G,  7G7 
80 
27, 181 
0, 4GG 
2,311 
11,534 
3-1, 446 

9,  on 
5,  GIG 
3, 907 
1,271 
2, 074 
24,  790 
1C,  495 
50 
19, 777 
7, 599 
10, 032 


110 
307 
2, 250 
24G 
5, 1C3 
277 
1, 554 
83 
321 


68,383 
52, 827 
42,075 
51, 529 
79, 157 
13, 786 
27,373 
22, 714 
13,273 
127,  DIG 
33,  G 10 
88,  GU 
45, 519 
22,865 
1,320 
78, 2G3 
82,769 
J 22, 851 
100, 200 
9,179 
101, 804 
20, 125 
21, 159 
24,785 
18, 586 
83, 831 
42, 841 
59, 510 
31, 965 
74,  C81 
G9, 270 
85,509 
14, 483 
30G,  125 
13, 388 
145, 632 
49, 813 
28,267 
04,064 
50, 698 
11,283 


473 
3,256 
1, 304 
4, 780 


5, 743 
1, 015 


412 
1,871 
1, 155 
1,414 
1,360 
764 


7,476 
3,740 
2,860 
5, 408 
5,489 
9, 604 
1,136 
2,801 
1, 428 
3, 314 
8,072 
6, 254 
898 


14, 038 
3.2G1 
8, 915 
30 


84, 177 
t  44, 839 
GB,  883 
18, 980 
16, 737 


3, 137 
1, 420 


Clover  seed,  bushels 
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ACRES  OP  LAND. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

Unimproved,  in  fame. 

48 

Lincoln . 

43,567 

139, 350 

49 

Macon . 

32, 609 

303, 916 

50 

Madison . 

33, 592 

174, 760 

51 

l~a  rf|7 

52 

McDowell . 

28,878 

115,565 

53 

Mecklenburg . 

D5, 938 

181,503 

55 

Moore . * _ 

65, 165 

373,148 

57 

New  Hanover . 

52, 925 

395, 624 

"North  mnp  t  n  n 

20-  Yi r 

0T7B3 

60 

8  Orange . 

101,354 

246, 040 

61 

Pasquotank . 

0.1,674 

40,258 

62 

Perquimana  . . . 

53,182 

67, 852 

63 

Person . 

101, 736 

118, 662 

64 

Pitt . 

106, 164 

233,444 

65 

Polk . 

20,328 

70,966 

;  66 

Randolph . 

131„486 

288, 995 

67 

Richmond ,  .* . 

82,443 

352,243 

08 

Roheson . „ . . . . 

106, 139 

464, 904 

69 

Rockingham . 

111,781 

190, 692 

70 

Rowan . 

135, 102 

197,715 

71 

Rutherford . 

58, 178 

149, 242 

72 

Sampson . . . 

118, 636 

345,597 

73 

Stanly . 

58, 932 

172, 140 

74 

Stokes . 

40, 042 

182,478 

75 

Surry . 

58,090 

254,240 

76 

Tyrrol . . 

21,370 

63,633 

77 

Union . 

66, 572 

236, 900 

78 

Wake . 

183,947 

368, 019 

79 

Warren . . 

122, 074 

225, 183 

,80 

Waslilnpcton  . 

23,626 

74, 810 

81 

Watauga . 

25, 085 

141, 743 

82 

Wayne . . . 

108, 882 

190, 646 

83 

Wilkes . 

73,109 

270, 009 

.84 

Wilson . 

61,366 

115, 544 

85 

Yadkin . . 

61,254 

138, 519 

86 

Yancey . 

46, 135 

265, 675 

— 

Total . . 

6,517,284 

17,245,585 

$1,380,259 
894, 577 
733, 397 
1, 158, 545 
774, 416 
2, 823, 949 
359, 341 
1, 178, 311 
1, 736, 608 
1, 381,687 
2,  659, 031 
1, 337, 923 
2,141,690 
1, 927, 149 
1,537,770 
1, 915, 505 
3, 052, 010 
435,  684 
1, 791, 483 
2, 117, 985 
2, 355, 987 
2,  628, 240 
2, 924, 631 
1, 100, 656 
3, 110, 749 
642, 061 
983, 387 
1, 212, 733 
455, 845 
1, 293, 504 
3,216,866 
3, 338, 899 
704, 919 
532, 532 
3, 012, 511 
1, 185, 765 
1, 511, 672 
1, 106, 415 
944, 719 


LIVE  STOCK. 


$55,  090 
57, 897 
26, 841 
34, 485 
31,737 

136. 957 
49, 564 

113,  608 
72, 064 
60, 559 
84, 905 
43,361 
129,292 
45,665 
47, 594 
57,558 
78,757 
20,011 

152.957 
112,728 

98, 868 
82,752 
148, 147 
72,968 
65,214 
52,045 
42,996 
44,457 
21,249 
103, 78G 
151, 291 
143, 563 
25, 642 
43, 798 
68,245 
46, 669 
24, 602 
54,110 
35, 188 


1,521 
1,863 
1,021 
1,156 
894 
2,829 
1,354 
2,190 
1, 166 
1,151 
1, 882 
1, 068 
3, 199 
1, 106 
1,091 
2, 034 
2, 092 
551 
3,877 
1,494 
2,271 
3,859 

3.193 
1,772 

2.193 
1,774 
1,378 
1}  540 

428 
2,163 
4, 137 
3,964 
621 
833 
2,135 
2,362 
1,195 
1,796 
1,674 


1, 806 
1, 899 
2, 090 
1,828 
1, 345 
4, 319 
2, 259 
3, 587 
2, 213 
3,431 
2, 250 
2,  019 
4,081 
1,464 
1,  635 
2, 444 
3, 530 
824 
5, 490 
2,601 
4, 121 
2, 877 
3, 709 
2, 131 
3, 673 
2, 044 
1,888 
2,012 
1, 364 
3, 188 
5,  039 
3, 064 
1,281 
1, 017 
2, 548 
2, 970 
1,280 
2,005 
2, 993 


1, 597 
1, 616 


2,875 
4, 138 
2, 997 
4,585 
3,051 
6, 314 
4, 752 
0, 471 
3, 536 
8, 171 
4,  m 
6, 103 
.  5, 622 
3, 425 

4. 155 
3,897 
7, 773 
1, 300 
7, 533 
6,472 
8,  090 
3, 041 
5, 992 
3, 766 
6, 272 
3,  662 
3, 261 
3, 323 
3, 163 
6, 544 
9,541 

2, 431 
4, 208 
4, 524 
2, 456 

3. 156 
4, 507 


ft.  ltHl 
O,  1MM 
fl,  760 
4,  7*  0 

3,  7(12 
M,  yi<! 
7,  560 

IS*,  Hl*4l 

ft, 

ft,  7r*H 

4,  H 13 

;i,  im 

u ,  in  \ 

1. 515 

v,  ir*r» 

5,  in 

i;u 

18,  157 
4,418 
10,  581 
C,  St»3 
7,  OSKI 
ft,  482 
il,  1  07 
ft,  058 
4  ,  tUJ  J 
7,  391 
S,  UlM) 
M,  611 
lO,  738 
7,  Cl  17 

2,  404 
ft,  !14! 

3,  874 

7,  871 

727 
ft,  1W>3 
«,  1:)3 


546,  719 
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LIVE  STOCK, 


rnomicEi). 


I 

1 

| 

3 

-5 

•a 

i 

* 

£ 

g  ^ 

1 

id 

<§ 

1 

i 

1 

I 

o 

s 

I? 

5 

73 

■s 

1 

1 

f  ^ 

IP 

S3 

a 

i 

3  ,g 

a 

! 

■ 

| 

h 

i;j,  oin 

$  m,  naj 

0),i)Q8 

499 

209, 104 

10,514 

100 

C,  978 

3117 

7,  920 

7, 214 

5,  865 

22,024 

48 

14,580 

me,  tie 

313, 3150 

2, 699 

235, 276 

29,015 

10, 706 

o,  mu 

4,7011 

1KSW 

BO 

21,  su 

siht,  080 

,  6.U8 

420 

317, 01)11 

1(1, 772 

1,020 

3,  (KW 

(I,  75(5 

81,(110 

6,715 

99, 113 

r.i 

12, 012 

203, 742 

Si, '1,01(1 

0,  80!) 

237,215 

0,  101 

n 

48,  200 

2 

5,  464 

8, 887 

8,  839 

13,797 

50 

211, 7ft! 

0(1,202 

ion,  030 

1,299 

65(1,235 

43, 366 

10 

.85,  lt51 

6,118 

15,621 

41,596 

11,835 

Kl,  OIK! 

330, 07,7 

till, 772 

835 

191,430 

24,70.1 

228 

21,(1(17 

1,401) 

0, 580 

11,380 

'  7, 940 

32, 553 

M 

20,  -HU 

110,  111) 

71,875 

4, 580 

281,  (158 

35, 240 

700 

3, 845 

058 

17, 003 

28,  (US 

9,  553 

76, 890 

55 

2a,  871 

359,  510 

11, 475 

034 

33.1, 009 

21),  .717 

hi 

OS,  884 

8,758 

7, 033 

98, 807 

8,801 

115, 897 

50 

20,  35!) 

303,  403 

163 

1, 475 

235,  887 

nao 

(!!),  MB 

180 

,139 

0,  (IBS 

81,080 

6, 103 

IBS,  770 

57 

Hi),  827 

511, 093 

01),  012 

61)8 

034, 030 

84, 171 

2(10,257 

6, 002 

7, 8011 

54, 595 

0,881 

109, 053 

58 

an,  m 

293, 758 

418 

■4,073 

273,037 

i,  mm 

411,  MB 

10 

338 

7, 1118 

86,  701 

6,399 

175,354 

59 

27,  444 

5(11, 8,73 

157,  794 

B,  6B7 

490,212 

81,885 

9 

1, 159, 704 

818 

18,  004 

8,  600 

12,754 

40,  716 

(iO 

10, £73 

272, 150 

70, 388 

(1,  817 

(il 

US,  4.1(1 

3(17, 373 

oi),  one 

£180' 

604, 423 

4ff«l 

1)3 

40 

225 

7, 230 

13,  6(11 

6, 100 

70, 342 

62 

16, 704 

311,  788 

84,  831 

niio 

205, 287 

305, 70S 

2,  720, 700 

400 

o,  :su) 

3, 176 

0, 424 

34,  360 

63 

38, 336 

807, 807 

IS,  703 

0,171 

707, 703 

37,201 

6-1, 10(1 

767 

7,  «34 

7,  (174 

84,000 

11, 76!) 

1H0,  068 

64 

6,420 

123, 104 

12, 790 

B,  68  H 

138, 929 

1,0811 

3, 770 

20 

8,  843 

5,  (105 

0,  !>()() 

10,  931 

on 

32,  Ofifi 

580, 709 

227,504 

1, 603 

388,428 

no,  mo 

4,  11)1) 

82,  534 

H 

07, 121 

7,  720 

21,207 

47,  805 

(16 

10, 5:1  i) 

343, 971 

32, 053 

2,770 

203,  (HO 

22, 894 

6,4(11) 

2,022 

0,714 

8,209 

40,894 

0,707 

75,  043 

(17 

30,504 

502,200 

10,973 

•1, 403 

349,565 

10,21.7 

4(1,  (11)2 

1,772 

3,407 

17, 370 

44, 479 

.  4,422 

143,  OSO 

68 

10, 151 

407, 484 

97,512 

0,833 

301,790 

91, 249 

3, 158, 333 

9,950 

4,394 

18, 40!) 

38,  957 

09 

2(5, 585 

5(51, 799 

100,301 

i,  mm 

508,106 

75, 539 

160 

318,075  1 

6, 057 

0,311 

10,(507  | 

11, 481 

26,208 

70 

15, 351 

310,555 

51, 309 

3,404 

386, 070 

14,245 

10,268 

177 

10, 871 

8,  mo 

a,  055 

44, 033 

71 

42,018 

501, 839 

5,979 

8,703 

482, 378 

3,974 

87,  077 

1,229 

903 

11,911 

84, 413 

0, 201 

209,  544 

70 

14,238 

250,  inn 

97,328 

1,338 

180,776 

7, 372 

430 

0, 250 

473 

8,006 

7, 664 

5,118 

SB,  753 

73 

13, 050 

273, 245 

53, 412 

11,317 

232,935 

30, 299 

1, 813, 040 

303 

0,439^ 

a,  105 

8,  010 

14,  902 

74 

10, 404 

202, 455 

40,831 

13,004 

208, 420 

25, 349  | 

45 

452,  098 

1,  900 

9,873 

0, 750 

16,672 

20,  720 

75 

8, 209 

115, 705 

12, 080 

10 

298,  fi(U 

507 

11,(595 

169 

8 

4,406 

13,330 

4,488 

28, 770 

70 

20, 074 

427, 607 

76,321 

585 

301, 175 

25, 908 

205 

4,088  | 

3,  054 

14, 620 

18,  749 

7,502  ; 

33,  053 

77 

40,710 

823, 523 

79, 203 

4,207 

725, 843 

48,39.1 

12, 953 

314,754 

0,110 

1  33, 970 

49, 518 

18,481 

230,  575 

78 

25, 081 

500,253 

123, 043 

110 

431,490 

98,047 

0,148,321  ' 

157 

13, 303 

7, 450 

11,808 

60,  500 

79 

0, 079 

100, 912 

31, 377 

488 

210, 103 

1, 953 

7, 082 

71.1 

808 

3, 835 

17, 273 

7,088 

45,  020 

80 

12, 531 

175, 420 

14, 021 

13,813 

100, 019 

40, 301 

1 

8,071 

450 

11,255 

11, 773 

1(1, 107 

1,  431 

81 

30, 036 

455, 664 

16,308 

19,494 

530, 789 

13, 038 

8,450 

590 

4,  060 

7,005 

|  109, 584 

7,0-18 

153,  685 

80 

24, 830 

340,524 

55,500 

11,272 

305, 899 

30, 557 

3, 

93, 268 

18, 887 

9, 062 

11,077 

26,  562 

83 

SO,  591 

243, 204 

4, 547 

1,03!) 

287, 010 

4,321 

350 

312 

3,  (112 

4,728 

fl,  469 

7, 601 

72,  984 

V84 

10,215  1 

300,713 

07, 810 

0,800 

293, 459 

48,249 

lfll 

185,  542 

2 

9,417 

4,  (142 

8,0-14 

18, 875 

05 

25, 148 

333, 050 

39, 004 

6,228 

245, 051 

60, 724 

300 

17,  308 

40 

15,  070 

7,017 

18,  868 

3. 350 

86 

1,853, 311 

31,130,805 

4,743,700 

438, 856 

30, 078, 564 

2,781,800 

7,503,970 

32, 853, 250 

146,  61.4 

883, 473 

1,  932,  m 

830,565 

6,  HO,  039 
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1! 

!«- 

r 


Butter,  pounds  of. 

1 

8  . 

1 

8 

Hay,  tons  of. 

4j 

1  ° 

Grass  seeds,  bushels 
.  of. 

i 

74, 427 

95 

2, 885 

SB 

378 

59, 0G2 

61 

199 

1 

21 

30,445 

310 

129,  son 

2,  5vi3 

7 

8 

3 

o 

23,853 

1G,  004 

13 

£79 

2 

3:) 

32, 435 

285 

of 

22,204 

40 

G 

10 

10 

21,740 

853 

1, 978 

76 

17 

84 

*74, 444 

2, 926 

n 

4G,  085 

170 

3(1 

3G,  243 

3C0 

77G 

58 

GG,  4C7 

G30 

4(j 

15 

50, 948 

598 

3, 119 

2 

fi 

G5, 506 

2, 510 

o 

G 

15, 042 

75 

G6G 

50, 335 

1, 190 

553 

2 

10,288 

915 

14 

85, 476 

302 

297 

5 

a 

152, 842 

91 

7,782 

G5, 842 

3, 551 

300 

40 

14, 775 

1, 03fi 

GO 

71,  G44 

4, 420 

3, 185 

20 

37 

23 

30, 380 

415 

3, 927 

11 

85,339 

2,403 

400 

10 

£7 

.9, 373 

55 

C 

G7, 944 

3,105 

1,003 

2 

15 

87,  G75 

2, 17G 

1, 989 

12 

inn 

1,735,195 

51, 119 

181, 305 

339 

3,  OOB 

1, 7G7 

Lincoln  . . . 

Macon . 

Madison . 

Martin . 

McDowell .... 
Mecklenburg  . . 
Montgomery... 
Mooro.. . ...... 

Nash . 

Now  Hanover , 
Northampton . , 

Onslow . 

Orange . 

Pasquotank  ... 
Perquimans  ... 


Pitt . 

Polk . 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson . 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan . . 

Rutherford ... 

'Sampson . 

Stanly . 

Stolccs . 

Surry . 

Tyrrel . 

Union . 

Wake . 

Warren ...... 

Washington .. 

Watauga . 

Wayne.  - 

Wilkes . 

WilBon . 

Yadkin. ...... 

Yancey . 


Total. . 


$11, 015 
1,338 
10, 3G1 
1,001 
700 
2,851 
3, 238 
0, 183 
13, 2GG 
1,107 
2, 041 
120 


925 
6,520 
1,297 
31, 118 
8, 4G3 
105 
4,937 
8, 534 
G,  792 
3, 47G 
2,179 
11,940 
1G,  399 
271 
4,251 
13, 798 
700 
823 
12,505 
1,707 
28, 750 
3.57G 
15, 527 
21, 745 


G,  3CG 
3, 002 


643,  G88 
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2,712 
4, 731) 


4,  m 
20, 210 
0, 120 
1, 810 
415 


3, 310. 
7, 507 
3, 050 


1, 500 
21, 400 


0,21)2 

0, 301 


is 

a  I 


7,  son 
13, 577 
21,570 


3,  401 
1, 704 
1, 017 


9,  301 
9,465 


9,745 

32,075 


H 

■3 

| 

n 

3 

| 

8 

m 

c 

Jb 
§  i 

i  ► 

1  f 

a 

& 

■i 

| 

I,  ‘131. 

25,000 

18, 493 

72, 473 

48 

1, 067 

17,324 

51,870 

03,  783 

49 

3, 127 

20, 047 

27, 80S 

51, 037 

50 

2,  son 

16, 376 

6, 770 

100, 458 

51 

1, 1.52 

10, 035 

17, 897 

69,718 

52 

l ,  423 

sii,  am 

10, 927 

134, 100 

55 

2,130 

22, 885 

35, 102 

71, 410 

54 

1, 313 

14, 579 

31, 135 

130, 098 

55 

1,253 

15, 071 

10, 082 

135, 731 

3(1 

3,  JIB 

27, 321 

8,ei» 

137,  033 

57 

019 

5,220 

15,  993 

180,  033 

58 

4,404 

50, 284 

24,  082 

133,  731 

59 

2, 165 

10,  024 

19, 367 

115, 100 

60 

659 

0, 718 

5, 511 

03,  093 

61 

1, 195 

14, 154 

7, 714 

110,558 

62 

1, 582 

17, 001) 

lfi,  333 

105, 208 

03 

440 

3, 884 

22, 945 

am,  ora 

64 

1, 023 

10, 912 

15,501 

11,518 

65 

(1, 060 

73,  429 

47, 299 

177, 103 

60 

7B6 

9, 576 

13, 187 

116,115 

G7 

3,206 

12,  902 

38,  017 

103,172 

08 

4, 04G 

Cl,  508 

10,  262 

3,21,101 

69 

2,972 

30, 980 

10,827 

113,171 

70 

1,368 

25, 840 

21, 158 

85,100 

71 

9,258 

93, 961 

46,265 

203,  SIOO 

72 

9, 709 

30, 177 

19,908 

05, 050 

78 

4,280 

44, 139 

39, 577 

83,  751 

74 

5, 054 

72,731 

24,717 

81, 123 

75 

2, 280 

24,828 

5,882 

15,  053 

!  70 

025 

11,257 

32,  404 

100,283 

77 

1, 042 

31,565 

38, 942 

21)1,  057 

78 

i,  4&> 

11,934 

22, 585 

Hill,  101 

79 

1, 543 

14,863 

7, 005 

01,581 

80 

1,382 

18, 573 

41,991 

39, 058 

81 

988 

13, 131 

IB,  957 

233, 170 

82 

6, 530 

75, 003 

35, 801 

100, 802 

80 

597 

10,  007 

10, 174 

110,075 

84 

4, 741 

01, 250 

20, 193 

80,131 

85 

2, 017 

27,  gee 

43, 310 

71, 000 

86 

170, 495 

2, 055, 960 

2,040,372 

10,  414, 540 

3, 010  210, 490  20, 008  338 
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' 

COUNTIES. 

ACRES  OF  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

Farming  implements  and  ma-  ; 
chinery,  value  of.  ; 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

Unimproved,!!!  farms 

Horses. 

a 

1 

i 

3 

Working  oxen. 

O 

d 

1 

Adams . . . ...... 

147, 943 

124, 208 

$5, 257, 360 

$146,653 

6,  G30 

327 

4, 077 

1, 206 

5,  603 

8, 534 

2 

Alton . 

90, 221 

104, 754 

4, 7G9, 391 

138,667 

6,196 

110 

5,821 

716 

7,333 

16, 386 

3 

Aahluud . . 

3(53,  684 

80,  200 

0, 230, 003 

239,325 

8,  284 

27 

9, 058 

222 

32,410 

66, 937 

4 

Ashtabula.... . 

192, 296 

78, 786 

7, 500, 617 

188, 559 

6, 036 

37 

16, 124 

3,412 

34,722 

46,  656 

5 

Athena  . . 

129, 531 

123, 170 

4, 980, 034 

356, 6 46 

5, 7,11 

33 

5, 658 

3, 659 

31,597 

36, 498 

« 

Auglaijqa . . 

77, 443 

102,  013 

3, 738, 720 

155, 626 

5,  G81 

05 

5,  KM 

374 

8, 190 

15, 093 

7 

TUdmont . 

178,  859 

97, 783 

8, 870, 048 

214,547 

9,487 

40 

8,431 

1, 005 

3 1, 825 

72, 082 

8 

:  Ilrown . 

105.  032 

1(M),  970 

8,  G85,  G35 

204, 429 

8, 653 

228 

6,594 

718 

9, 123 

18,591 

<) 

Blltlw . . 

207',  985 

100,  048 

1!),  (MG,  0-M 

421,370 

12, 004 

20!) 

8, 305 

210 

7, 182 

5, 184 

10 

OlllToll . 

3(52, 117 

72, 429 

5, 802, 027 

184,371 

6,  633 

4 

7, 433 

383 

9, 122 

101,458 

11 

Champaign . . 

11 0,  237 

91,  400 

9, 074,  011 

184,460 

7, 453 

344 

6, 271 

27(1 

3 1,  BOH 

31, 336 

ia 

CHut-k . 

157, 534 

74,  052 

H),  GIG,  301 

277, 165 

8,  484 

254 

7, 520 

202 

30,533 

36, 233 

13 

Clermont . 

170,  344 

102, 479 

12, 305, 912 

350,273 

8, 707 

348 

7,401 

303 

6, 373 

10, 136 

14 

Clinton . . „ 

153,'  111 

90,753 

10,492,577 

298, 691 

9,201 

241 

6, 775 

230 

10,212 

26, 100 

15 

Columbiana . 

392, 808 

100,  203 

9,651,073 

198,635 

10, 033 

123 

10, 505 

(MU 

9, 945 

118,791 

lfi 

Coshocton . 

189, 801 

123, 283 

8, 074, 530 

162,838 

7,998 

2 

7, 537 

486 

15, 246 

66, 957 

17 

Crawford . . . . . 

MS,  033 

87,  224 

7,535,419 

210, 982 

8,133 

59 

8, 245 

403 

12, 430 

63, 483 

18 

Cuyahoga . 

175,  005 

C-l,  410 

11,312, 819 

274, 701 

7,480 

28 

36, 601 

1,220 

10, 395 

48, 240 

10 

Darke . . . 

M7,  805 

135, 108 

7, 822, 455 

234, 578 

8, 154 

37 

9, 308 

457 

9, 558 

13, 490 

20 

Delian  co . . . 

51, 368 

22, 348 

2, 5G5, 397 

CB,  39!) 

3, 159 

25 

3, 519 

681 

5, 973 

8, 493 

21 

Delaware  . . 

l  ie,  071 

97, 466 

7, 736, 033 

174, 313 

7, 181 

85 

7,187 

502 

11, 509 

51,  605 

22 

Erie . 

100,  270 

39, 172 

5, 370, 397 

207, 318 

4,  CIO 

1 

5, 053 

609 

6, 121 

42, 856 

23 

Pulrfliild . 

196,  702 

85,  744 

10,  C24,  9G4 

247, 580 

10, 0(53 

118  | 

9,318 

349 

13, 484 

26, 502 

21 

Foyeltu . 

109, 432 

48, 292 

8,195,860 

136, 9G7 

7, 547 

67 

5,641 

7111 

10,727 

25, 122 

25 

Franklin . 

191, 914 

95,  500 

13, 123, 092 

287,879 

11, 393 

125 

8,784 

484 

12, 483 

20,853 

2(1  ! 

Fulton . 

71, 280 

73, 104 

3, 186, 131 

•  111,345 

3, 549 

9 

5, 160 

1,194 

7, 383 

20,955 

27  ! 

Gallia . 

107,  000 

116,33!) 

3,451,711 

125, 238 

4,  GG7 

91 

4, 609 

1,207 

5, 773 

16,000 

28 

Geauga. . . 

151,545 

56, 253 

5, 946, 630 

263,507 

4, 801 

63 

19, 585 

581 

12, 713 

35, 900 

20 

Grecno . 

147, 344 

70, 360 

11,102,030 

195,  944 

8, 101 

108 

6, 309 

241 

9, 205 

21,786 

30 

Guernsey . 

184, 422 

20,  249 

0, 879, 974 

153, 352 

8,766 

20 

8, 480 

3,  197 

11, 162 

!  88, 667 

31 

Hamilton . 

1(M,  023 

72, 331 

23,332,210 

388, 144 

10, 814 

302 

12, 777 

280 

3, 472 

2,922 

32 

Ilimcock . 

133, 740 

124,  772 

7, 342, 981 

183, 050 

8,  503 

34 

7, 764 

851 

12, 541 

30,843 

33 

IiirnUn . . . 

09, 188 

82,  622 

3,300,493 

79,  470 

4, 3G0 

GO 

4, 151 

47G 

6, 549 

11, 430 

34 

iluvriHon . . 

157,  735 

73,  011 

6, 900, 795 

133,  952 

5,834 

20 

5, 530 

450 

6, 786 

139, 816 

35 

Ilonry . . 

31, 424 

59, 178 

1,482,582 

62,180 

2, 134 

11 

.3, 164 

69!) 

4, 070 

.3, 891 

an 

Highland . 

200, 849 

121, 427 

10,845,787 

193,789 

0,871 

102 

7, 392 

334 

13, 843 

18,641 

37 

Hocking . 

104,479 

114,  905 

3,  380,386 

99,541 

5,308 

31 

5, 404 

715 

6, 886 

17,314 

38 

IlelmoH . 

153, 143 

86, 578 

7,273,377 

22G.777 

7.48G 

50 

8, 428 

325 

10,870 

47, 945 

30 

Huron . 

190,  G72 

85,  156 

9,  971, 807 

292,083 

9,017 

91 

9, 715 

3, 143 

12, 248 

85, 899 

40 

JtU'kHOll . 

102,  988 

91,425 

3,114, 917 

83, 447 

3,955 

84 

4,403 

3,560 

6, 820 

13, 559 

41 

Jefferson . 

141,481 

79,  814 

7,  524, 073 

164, 088 

5, 817 

11 

6,003 

274 

8,530 

119,895 

42 

Kuos . . . 

199, 391 

109, 520 

10, 388, 122 

317,87-1 

9, 407 

31 

0, 680 

203 

13, -438 

93,439 

43 

Lake. . . 

103,117 

30, 982 

5, 427, 070 

127, m 

3. 878 

5 

5,410 

409 

8,  OX) 

35,143 

44 

Lawrence . . 

63,522 

76, S'JO 

2, 170, 874 

68,  800 

2, 105 

120 

2, 572 

1, 368 

4, 539 

7, 363 

45 

Licking . 

281,  932 

43, 623 

13,  G75, 432 

355,859 

13, 073 

73 

11,948 

491 

19, 716 

155, 378 

4(i 

Logan . 

136, 286 

101,932 

7, 296, 708 

139, 998 

7,000 

132 

6,835 

443 

12, 2G0 

29, 769 

47 

Lorain . , 

17!),  770  | 

81, 697 

8, 098, 485 

299, 025 

8,  G89 

29 

16, 592 

3,311 

6, 329 

81,676 
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i 

| 

■a 
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3 

-5 

| 

1 

U 

A 

«* 

•5? 

J! 

t* 

1 

A 

6 

1 

a 

I 

| 

S 

g  * 

P 

IS 

o 

1 

a 

£ 

li 

§ 

i 

P 

1 

P 

521,  ?t»*I 

1747,  012 

an,  400 

872 

937,  567 

os,  on 

43,  060 

37, 451 

341 

an,  <M7 

5, 303 

1 

32,217 

007, 107 

158, 500 

0,  600 

663,  698 

n a,  oia 

4,715 

49,059 

mi 

76,446 

1,618 

2 

S3, 708 

1, 201, 395 

133,  175 

10,  478 

535, 966 

317,  383 

V  7  «*M 

0*7 

g 

o,  Fin 

1,178,702 

an,  laa 

5, 271 

279, 573 

177,  022 

219,  447 

MB,  stir, 

4,160 

178,223 

750 

l 

21,  ‘117 

748, 580 

120,083 

721 

66, 104 

r7  «ri 

**  (-fin 

87,341 

510, 045 

107,006 

10,804 

480,529 

117,712 

21,338 

34.550 

395 

<11,171 

128 

G 

25,743 

1, 072, 401 

no,  (Kin 

7, 008 

773, 525 

406, 514 

2,275,731 

108,805 

711 

93, 056 

4, 816 

7 

•in,  605 

1, 090, 551 

582, 005 

4, 712 

1, 31M,  148 

HI,  3BG 

1, 898,818 

44, 555 

1,  700 

07, 570 

in,  078 

8 

51,  640 

1,333,592 

682, 825 

34,585 

760, 200 

41,597 

14,293 

260, 603 

269,711 

8,083 

22, 851 

979, 172 

271, 074 

4, 549 

1, 030,211 

149, 998 

1, 430 

105,  G59 

493 

41, 739 

1,008 

u 

29,  (122 

1, 149, 065 

t-yn 

rr  n<?1 

12 

38, 151 

1, 097, 204 

531,911 

0,  (52D 

1, 318, 719 

237,  -172 

G30,  o:m 

si,  aia 

3,531 

242, 794 

18,562 

13 

si,  flia 

1, 182, 379 

233,  GOO 

002 

1,817,988 

112, 480 

18,380 

1, 094, 809 

19,  (541 

S  l,P53 

343, 276 

310, 859 

no 

337, 250 

1,758 

115, 484 

550 

15 

os,  r.77 

1, 005, 897 

135, 270 

32, 4211 

009, 828 

93, 129 

0, 748 

’ 

316, 225 

3, 474 

0,001 

1,178,811 

87, 512 

14, 906 

582, 100 

IDS,  462 

1,210 

145, 169 

a,  oai 

399,  352 

18 

30, 052 

822, 805 

891, 503 

4-0 

15,  son 

350,807 

319, 807 

3,350 

336, 246 

83, 537 

78,  ran 

23,318 

353 

71,  998 

51)0 

27, 733 

005,  510 

40, 678 

a,  317 

967,  091 

15*1,700 

4,500 

153, 153 

507 

7B,  303 

aro 

21 

a,  nil 

533, 138 

812,278 

4,575 

7&),  025 

152,  720 

25 

339, 317 

1, 486 

178,443 

1, 115 

S>3 

38, 010 

1,235,829 

231, 994 

10, 774 

1,447, 146 

195,  m 

70,  (Ml 

80,684 

659 

85, 338 

8,115 

23 

44,  070 

1, 100, 008 

98,589 

10, 177  | 

1,  675, 820 

25,  021 

715 

78, 091 

245 

31,715 

2,  076 

24 

40,  530 

1, 442, 870 

169,007 

4, 185 

2,068,861  i 

183, 841 

3,410 

64, 402 

1, 089 

205, 733 

5,  COO 

14,  030 

531, 452 

158, 0D7 

9, 624 

860,769 

64, 991 

19,  900 

|  65, 811 

682 

111,  581 

252 

26 

35,282 

540,341 

281,957 

2, 046 

584,  401 

63, 452 

4,090 

39, 540 

5, 527 

43, 805 

4, 787 

27 

4,817 

1,177,807 

10, 049 

1,997 

152, 420 

138, 689 

2, 157 

197, 106 

3,034 

122, 282 

38 

28 

31,055 

089,033 

3(18, 737 

5, 145 

1,334, 122 

132, 334 

183, 040 

GO, 899 

31>7 

77, 039 

4,248 

22 

22,  011 

1, 021, 372 

74, 257 

11,451 

009, 952 

246,889 

000, 079 

224,218 

1,075 

47,530 

673 

30 

30,133 

1, 343, 078 

201,980 

14, 855 

1,  477, 107 

185, 144 

1,  460 

5, 997 

6, 268 

349, 118 

20, 482 

31 

35, 048 

010, 533 

300, 632 

7, 298 

1,133,  £>11 

237, 737 

100 

88,441 

54 

130,  426 

905 

33 

21,822 

408, 200 

.  71,919 

:  4, 853 

442, 648 

74, 640 

7, 810 

32,776 

162 

47, 408 

86 

33 

11,811 

684, 831 

!  50, 147 

19, 889 

487,  598 

230, 750 

23,  000 

436,616 

758 

66,  382 

333 

34 

12, 005 

240, 005 

85, 282 

2, 005 

305, 780 

36,  095 

9,017 

10,602 

621. 

60,  001 

319 

*  35 

48, 058 

1, 104, 053 

392, 445 

1, 608 

1, 446, 400 

79, 933 

6, 550 

50,818 

361 

42,  627 

7,100 

36 

10, GOO 

492,442 

tin,  m 

|  4, 151 

523,  484 

85, 779 

106, 591 

41,184 

004 

47,  681 

1,546  | 

37 

23, 364 

822, 573 

114, 823 

18, 301 

434, 744 

249, 130 

141, 488 

l,  168 

82,  373 

574 

38 

18, 021 

1,  351, 073 

232, 139 

1, 703 

1,068,998 

388, 090 

1,657 

2G0, 573 

1,277 

80, 919 

393 

39 

15, 354 

493, 285 

101,752 

921 

424, 502 

61,  697 

4, 356 

31, 008 

1, 586 

31, 226 

888 

40 

11,404 

829,017 

59, 913 

8, 800 

356, 120 

226, 868 

55 

360,711 

I  207 

1  -84, 263 

1,007 

41 

33, 810 

1,338, 100 

05, 021 

19, 655 

980,795 

235, 546 

58, 489 

275, 398 

1, 545 

97,701 

460 

42 

4,009 

040,  059 

53, 844 

11, 183 

431, 004 

96,254 

5, 000 

124, 685 

1C8 

259, 856 

130 

43 

13,750 

337, 850 

140, 528 

670- 

526, 179 

50, 400 

47, 503 

11, 395 

2, 020 

32, 052 

7, 900 

44 

43, 738 

1,  820,  577 

110, 065 

13, 049 

1,771,459 

SO.!,  505 

10, 103 

501, 928 

1, 493 

150,  823 

2,  017 

45 

25, 450 

872, 523 

214, 227 

4,  419 

809, 784 

154, 286 

1,500 

85,873 

46 

*17,  B77 

1,306 

46 

12,255 

1,300, 830 

78,  082 

2,  616 

631, 714 

146,-773 

18, 174 

286, 265 

2, 926 

217,541  1 

1,217 

!  47 
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(-0  UNTIES. 

PRODUCED. 

t 

R 

1 

& 

l 

P 

Orchard  products, 
Table  of. 

a 

1 

a 

P 

Market-garden  prod¬ 
ucts,  value  of. 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

1 

& 

€ 

1  ° 

J 

1  ° 

1 

O 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

3,201 

385,  820 

2, 042 

7, 220 

1,040 

10,  276 

20, 175 

95 

471, 410 

15,573 

10, 869 

2, 901 

90 

23, 217 

55,  038 

25, 30G 

3 

45 

827, 720 

82, 717 

25, 947 

30, 822 

517 

2,770 

4 

Ashtabula . . . 

5, 717 

31, 137 

41, 594 

150 

125 

890, 838 

2, 375, 705 

38, 723 

4 

508 

G83 

5 

Athena . 

476 

14, 930 

17, 799 

173 

4,543 

034,872 

89, 213 

19,278 

104 

1,  098 

356 

Q 

A  111 

161 

441,954 

3, 680 ' 

30,008 

672 

202 

7 

Belmont . 

3G,  196 

33,245 

37,196 

351 

23,411 

071,  370 

35,415 

21,421 

2,192 

791 

1,41(1 

a 

Brown . 

16, 716 

2,261 

.  10,367 

SO,  110 

14,048 

510,297 

16, 274 

8, 331 

53 

581 

19 

0 

Butler . 

337, 064 

0,452 

15, 592 

14, 202 

8,692 

557,344 

3,400 

7,377 

34 

516 

84 

in 

li 

0nr**'4l 

3,  055 

871 

612, 134 

21, 266 

16,071 

2,715 

614 

559 

Chmnpnlgn . 

8,062 

13, 805 

34, 998 

147 

4, 455 

348, 013 

71, 570 

15, 314 

1, 499 

603 

2,515 

13, 803 

8, 642 

25,620 

7,695 

473,250 

14, 834 

15, 673 

1, 441 

1, 167 

1IM 

13 

Clermont . . 

19, 613 

0,754 

27,003 

60,032 

5, 877 

533,708 

808 

12,226 

62 

1,081 

5 

6, 775 

16,  695 

525 

565,834 

10, 445 

10,140 

26 

889 

1,225 

794, 349 

61,881 

30, 383 

5, 501 

262 

21)3 

16 

Coshocton . 

8, 099 

61,472 

1G,  484 

323 

so 

518,041 

16, 961 

33, 727 

815 

781 

42 

17 

Crawford . 

13.-1 04 

45, 695 

36, 444 

61 

765 

619, 497 

4, 704 

24, 832 

12, 309 

1,976 

mo 

18 

Cuyahoga . 

3, 335 

17, 075 

67,437 

072 

61, 692 

1, 162,  G65 

1,433,727 

32,379 

51 

71 

r»o 

19 

Darko . . . 

29,142 

23,  G09 

1C,  928 

01 

858 

442, 500 

5, 170 

11,106 

508 

457 

49 

20 

Defiance . 

2, 596 

11,535 

8, 103 

G30 

918 

22G,  345 

5, 981 

9, 954 

1,530 

307 

4 

21 

Uclnwiiro  . 

3, 581 

45,724 

6, 765 

45 

242 

523,584 

29, 364 

18,054 

1, 333 

(«il 

49 

22 

Erin . . 

16,  368 

9, 409 

52, 252 

6,  CIO 

12, 279 

453, 58G 

39, 145 

15, 901 

997 

258 

,  74 

S3 

FnlrBoltl . 

25, 679 

25, 107 

23, 578 

315 

8, 049 

068, 294 

12, 336 

17, 265 

25, 791 

1, 139 

210 

°1 

356 

7,  D86 

10,182 

865 

290, 871 

4,695 

4,807 

3 

612 

26 

Wnynffn 

Franklin . . 

7, 850 

27, 134 

22, 761 

45 

31,855 

553,048 

9,233 

15,502 

377 

670 

207 

26 

Fulton . 

7  .322 

16, 372 

19, 3G7 

62 

217 

369, 448 

40,105 

20, 280 

2, 693 

201  1 

220 

27 

Gallia . 

4GL 

4,002 

94, 737 

65 

1,650 

309, 430 

25,712 

9, 149 

629 

350 

138 

28 

Geauga . 

3,910 

23, 717 

24, 254 

191 

1, 258 

760,781 

4, 519, 998 

37, 600 

15 

299 

1,042 

29 

Greene . 

25, 938 

7, 796 

16,  939 

6 

4, 380 

434,791 

5, 369' 

9, 239 

274 

520 

52 

30 

GueroBoy . 

10, 229 

49, 219 

10, 556 

42 

861 

595,122 

20, 820 

20, 963 

767 

2, 079 

503 

31 

tt  >n 

170  904 

7  373 

26, 653 

353,  818 

459, 1D6 

091,716 

2, 475 

19, 090 

86 

32 

it  am  H  ton .............. 

Hancock . . 

7,012 

22,037 

29,079 

73 

277 

486,  G54 

34, 229 

18, 917 

7, 426 

1,  OH 

485 

33 

Hardin . . 

2,  479 

17, 071 

7,115 

10 

60 

217, 96*1 

5,830 

8, 932 

932 

159 

20 

31 

HiutIboh  . . 

9,153 

46, 940 

13,  043 

*  382 

.  35 

636, 211 

12, 358 

18, 496 

1, 093 

1, 145 

44 

35 

Henry . . 

384 

5,400 

7, 499 

398 

4,782 

134,511 

8,746 

5, 160 

233 

123 

273 

36 

Highland  . 

1,234 

2,960 

10, 452 

67 

25 

400,  G82 

8,055 

10, 796 

255 

994 

37 

ITockinjj  - 

1,418 

14,  266 

2,906 

3,  900 

286,230 

11,674 

10, 056 

612 

7G9 

154 

38 

Holmes . 

20,858 

62,  815 

27,090 

42 

423 

584,489 

15,341 

SI,  091 

9,  737 

631 

22 

39 

Huron . 

*  10, 090 

13,422 

30,820 

305 

464 

826, 964 

42, 052 

33,  G20 

1, 328 

300 

15  ' 

40 

121 

3, 314 

6, 491 

4, 07G 

331, 168 

18, 695 

9, 738 

180 

630 

444 

41 

Jefferson . 

49, 139 

30, 579 

18, 366 

5, 430 

520, 576 

10, 213 

16, 224 

1, 919 

800 

57 

42 

Knox . . . 

9, 565 

66, 131 

17, 820 

11 

*  3, 187 

721, 877 

44, 037 

20, 507 

3, 678 

1, 022 

358 

43 

Lake . . 

14, 759 

15, 980 

41,  810 

178 

9,  605 

589, 795 

257, 090 

23, 902 

75 

392 

5,000 

44 

T  nwwmjiA 

672 

43, 779 

588 

5,35-1 

183, 957 

1, 143 

4, 375 

14 

78 

47 

45 

Licking  . . . .j 

11,533 

70, 122 

30, 941 

15 

4, 484 

902, 805 

175, 344 

23, 927 

754 

754 

574 

•IS 

T.ACn« 

5,0  is 

16,  808 

29,  459 

50 

472, 191 

2,346 

36,225 

2, 081 

748 

G8 

■17 

T.oi'nln . 

o,  Sir, 

1  16, 613 

68, 181 

381 

2,251 

1,243, 992 

|  1,177,293 

!  32,030 

379 

!  786 

131 
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riionuuHi). 
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1 
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1*  | 
i 

P  ! 

I  * 

i 

"  ■ 

If 

%  * 

5  1 

a 

E 

s 

i 

i 

f 

S 

1 

1  ° 

E's 

s 

% 

If 

if 

5 

t 

|  o 

!§ 

£ 

I 

1  * 

I I 

1 

l 

I 

| 

& 

.§  ® 

£  | 

§  a 

j 

25, 122 

4,  887 

29, 065 

. ;:;i 

347 

(>,  172 

98 

3,  382 

0,  297 

885 

•1,  433 

7 

85, 031 

7,  570 

571 

498 

1 

7, 081 

405 

185, 025 

4,  081 

1,201 

1, 534 

4 

20 

9, 774 

118 

3(5 

22, 778 

2, 541) 

28, 335 

554 

19,510 

15,978 

122,375 

5511 

0, 740 

142 

15, 321 

2,  071 

486 

708 

10, 137 

7, 000 

11(5,708 

<i 

255 

03 

3,  «()t 

2,  HU) 

10,780 

539 

81, 580 

4, 390 

188, 103 

7 

3,  950 

6, 418 

8 

1,  430 

243 

U,  478 

9, 328 

11,(190 

630 

3,965 

3, 555 

318,874 

0 

1 1 

HO 

787 

JO 

i 

3, 218 

4,  058 

5, 376 

246 

14, 339 

8,718 

142, 136 

U 

2,497 

7, 842 

389 

14, 809 

2, 557 

199, 089 

12 

48 

8, 309 

8, 277 

17, 001 

859 

15, 985 

8, 558 

288, 4 03 

13 

103,211 

78 

1, 004 

288, 839 

14 

:i,  iso 

2, 023 

4  : 

20, 2511 

0,  702 

108 

450 

19,837 

4, 535 

180, 555 

15 

16 

1,511 

594 

7 

17, 531 

4, 148 

2,115 

1,041 

10,730 

5, 094 

141, 048 

17 

32,210 

1,897 

849 

13,930 

3, 005 

201,993 

18 

3, 419 

24,811 

41(5 

21,807 

7, 753 

13, 88(1 

430 

88,  085 

7, 152 

199,715 

1!) 

010 

38 

14,  Kit) 

2, 140 

6,70(1 

1,887 

10, 050 

5,800 

70.H8J, 

21 

4,  '1UX 

70, 405 

8, 100 

4,412 

875 

15,030 

20,077 

120,855 

21 

9,412 

4,375 

743 

14, 145 

8, 837 

106,841 

2i 

1 

odd 

323 

31,805 

0,652 

90,303 

520 

83,630 

10,839 

808,838 

g 

3,721) 

1,513 

7, 199 

377 

14,484 

1,905 

111,  169  | 

24 

ao 

iitio 

78 

14,270 

4,  204 

14, 117 

528 

17,859 

9, 385 

v  818,475 

25 

28 

auo 

307 

3 

7,008 

554 

8, 114 

1,054 

17,348 

4,367 

96, 788 

ac 

3,820 

533 

3 

7, 324 

' 

2, 147 

13, 824 

371 

10,453 

81,374 

120, 578 

27 

105 

244 

240,018 

3,080 

81 

8(18 

17,993 

6,453 

89,382 

2E 

80 

8, 320 

40,012 

6,459 

4, 523 

94 

7,153 

453 

201,439 

21 

5, 284 

189 

1 

1,213 

487 

11, 451 

427 

83,843 

7,087 

160, 055 

3( 

1,748 

4,207 

2,340 

77 

8, 408 

10, 593 

387,883 

3: 

735 

039 

55,372 

5,403 

17,546 

030 

17,586 

6,866 

143, 975 

31 

07 

80 

2,052 

45, 001 

9,033 

.4,020 

715 

16, 966 

3, 434 

73,679 

31 

iia 

1, 033 

83 

2,847 

1,884 

5,734 

40 

20,244 

1,371 

100, 824 

3 

257 

433 

5 

13,082 

1,221 

7,060 

078 

7, 968 

8,813 

56,419 

3 

40 

24,480 

3,325 

19,577 

386 

14, 922 

5,857 

165, 986 

a 

1, 020 

280 

0,207 

1,788 

28,649 

34 

2,776 

19,868 

101,548 

a 

io 

1)0 

3.,  758 

213 

G 

8,442 

1,043 

11,051 

555 

14, 436 

4,803 

188,907 

:  3! 

203 

1(57 

21,802 

1,058 

5,872 

1,241 

18, 024 

4,683 

156,379 

3 

1,857 

412 

3, 005 

432 

12,552 

1110 

0,972 

16, 140 

94,568 

4 

64 

4 

3,210 

2,012 

1, 163 

212 

11,496 

83 

93, 580 

4 

1, 194 

3, 439 

50,984 

. 

3, 346 

13,460 

780 

23, 109 

5,435 

148,645 

4 

500 

72 

50 

37,025 

383 

B,  100 

437 

19,816 

2,470 

81,374 

4 

so 

3,070 

92 

7,507 

763 

6, 170 

308 

18,834 

11,464 

87,807 

4 

.(  1,840 

5G3 

44,011 

5, 809 

10,023 

1,008 

23,911 

9,198 

830, 089 

4 

1 

6, 547 

242,408 

7,335 

4,227 

137 

18, 555 

1,650 

j  129,955 

‘ 

. 1 . 

.  j  700 

J  23 

70,113 

. 

2,005 

1  5,662 

[  1,549 

29,530 

*  2,758 

i|  197, 0SC 

•1  ' 
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COUNTIES. 

ACHES  01 

LAND. 

S 

1 1 

If 

a  '1 

to 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

l 

a 

■a 

1 

a 

0 

i 

B 

1 

1 

l 

< 

1 

a 

jr 

O 

1  ’ 

48 

Luens . 

5-1,  727 

55, 403 

$3,  ico,  ns 

f  95, 125 

3, 079 

8 

3,  025 

730 

5, 141 

8, 094 

49 

Madison . 

183, 624 

71, 363 

7,  785, 708 

120,  M0 

7,  G51 

76 

4, 437 

640 

13, 180 

58,092 

50 

Mahoning* . 

1(15,  984 

09, 838 

9, 1.94,  050 

177,  067 

7,441 

90 

10,  390 

540 

13,  747 

83,  371 

51 

Marlon . 

136,153 

85,  503 

0, 128,  520 

107,  489 

fi,  572 

54 

5,  745 

309 

11,704 

45,084 

52 

Madina . 

179, 381 

73, 701 

8,  044, 509 

280, 435 

8,027 

47 

12,  008 

079 

35,  117 

93,  013 

53 

Meigs . 

81, 850 

83,  790 

3,  013,  309 

105,  004 

3,  309 

20 

3,  573 

1,500 

4, 875 

12, 124 

51 

Morcar . . 

77, 000 

102, 524 

3, 203, 331 

202, 431 

5,  057 

46 

4,  805 

GOT 

.0,  010 

10, 850 

55 

Miami... . 

148, 985 

86,  G02 

11,240,  990 

345, 527 

8,  435 

284 

7, 227 

130 

8,522 

14, 514 

50 

Monran . 

142,  406 

124, 880 

5, 002,  23G 

128,  530 

0,811 

41 

7, 709 

0, 185 

B,  613 

39,273 

57 

Montgomery . 

185,  731 

ft!),  211 

18, 264,  034 

427,  903 

0,  937 

109 

9, 588 

90 

8, 400 

8, 052 

58 

Morgan . 

138,  KKi 

103, 709 

5,785,357 

.  151,758 

7, 100 

72 

0, 025 

1,177 

9, 097 

29,904 

50 

Morrow . 

140, 404 

92,  594 

7,  505,  514 

182, 880 

7,  935 

40 

8,  548 

5(15 

1 1,  303 

50, 0*18 

(JO 

Muskingum . 

232,  548 

131, 175 

10,  310,  C07 

218,283 

9, 401 

CG 

9,  707 

701 

17,222 

80,  33(1 

01 

Noblo . 

141,  558 

101,038 

5,434,051 

151,505 

7, 103 

ID 

C,  853 

3,000 

10,917 

29,  084 

82 

Ottawa . . . 

33, 545 

30,  358 

2, 022, 570 

60, 109 

2, 159 

5 

2,  004 

419 

17, 097 

82 

Paulding . ...... 

14,  074 

28,  591 

540, 720 

37, 005 

910 

3 

1,303 

460 

1,  609 

1, 123 

04 

Pony . . 

153, 480 

91,  033 

5, 000,  231 

129, 182 

7,453 

34 

7,  813 

513 

39,817 

47, 002 

65 

Pickaway . . 

170,442 

61,  595 

»,  977, 415 

212, 136 

8,889 

01 

8, 718 

766 

14,959 

14, 15(1 

CO 

Pike . 

90, 304 

112,  772 

3, 831, 994 

105,  390 

4,301 

166 

3, 4DB 

900 

5, 814 

11,774 

07 

Portage . 

230,701 

75,  882 

10,  921,  025 

239,  080 

7,  893 

101 

10, 44!) 

849 

10,  B09 

79, 220 

08 

Prelilo . 

145, 818 

1 15,  098 

11, 103,  552 

250,  789 

8, 559 

02 

8,  527 

HO 

7,717 

7, 909 

09 

Putnnm  . 

0-J,  531 

109,  899 

3,21(1,  018 

9L,  974 

3,  049 

15 

4, 352 

708 

0, 939 

[),  307 

70 

IMchlaud . 

197, 029 

104,  304 

11,805, 54  L 

339,  801 

10,  912 

40 

11,  S90 

335 

13, 908 

01, 512 

71 

KOKH . 

238,  893 

149,  928 

11,981,045 

2 JO,  085 

0,  779 

131 

7,  482 

1, 104 

14, 003 

14,941 

72 

Sandusky . . 

79, 104 

51,  071 

3,925,728 

142, 739 

4,  822 

12 

4, 575 

3U1 

8,373 

22,274 

73 

Scioto . 

81,  288 

70,  744 

3, 347, 888 

142, 777 

3,  322 

120 

3, 100 

1,  010 

5, 078 

7,  C40 

74 

Smtecti . 

182,310 

118,  491 

10, 371,100 

298, 085 

11,191 

24 

10,503 

507 

15, 030 

71,(197 

75 

Shelby . . . . 

93,  184 

io;3,  one 

4, 090, 322 

137, 020 

5,  210 

43 

5,  025 

351 

0, 094 

13,417 

76 

Stark . . . 

224,  809 

102,  313 

14,081,452 

371,  717 

10,413 

00 

12, 752 

070 

14, 995 

GB,  193 

77 

Summit . * . 

174,  073 

00, 134 

9, 570, 953 

327, 453 

0,078 

47 

14, 234 

400 

11,341 

03, 717 

78 

Trumbull . 

231,  500 

104,  325 

9, 890, 400 

242, 827 

8,  507 

73 

23, 17!) 

836 

10, 560 

55, 555 

79 

Tiificarawnd . 

200,  803 

102,  834 

7, 743, 502 

233,  573 

9, 455 

23 

10,415 

510 

17, 400 

80, 293 

SO 

Union . . . 

125,  275 

87,  527 

4, 718, 795 

122,  851 

7, 030 

173 

5, 034 

088 

0,490 

30, 3G2 

81 

Vim  Wert . 

48, 541 

77, 402 

2,  OUO,  190 

60, 142 

3, 030 

28 

3, 492 

713 

6,303 

6,30G 

82 

Yinton . 

70, 379 

113,  782 

S,  580, 130 

80,  412 

3,  340 

130 

3, 575 

1, 318 

5,978 

14, 177 

83 

Warren  . . . 

214, 103 

09, 404 

14,024,048 

307,  092 

0,  098 

105 

7, 447 

180 

8, 157 

14,  ece 

84 

Washington  . . . 

62, 157 

175,750 

6, 755, 050 

221, 039 

7  355 

no 

8, 52!) 

0, 970 

13, 440 

31,301 

65 

Way  no . 

202, 909 

84,097 

10,159,530 

417,  000 

34,303 

141 

18, 180 

803 

91, 287 

0!),  470 

66 

"Wlllfnmn 

78,  001 

8t,87(| 

0, 858, 880 

90,  003 

3,  479 

82 

4, 751 

1, 183 

7,103 

15, 934 

87 

Wood . 

84,  887 

114,  2.12 

4,187,  710 

104, 705 

5, 119 

07 

5, 175 

1,000 

0, 802 

10,  551 

88 

Wyunclott . 

112,  190 

90,  475 

5, 519, 238 

150, 458 

\ 

5,408 

100 

'  4,701 

704 

13,264 

00,  531 

Total . 

12, 025,  394 

7,  840, 747 

078, 132,  991 

17,  538,  83? 

k  525,345 

7, 194 

G70, 585 

03, 078 

895, 077 

3, 545, 707 
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JL1VK  STOCK. 

PRODTJOKD. 

— 

| 

1 

i 

■§ 

o’ 

•$ 

1 

x 

i 

M 

■S 

Jb 

e  % 
l 

1 

*s‘ 

1 

I 

i 

1 

S 

\\ 

11 
&  ° 

C 

1 

& 

h 

V1 

1 

l 

i 

1 " 

1 

4 

i'i 

i* 

1 

1 

8,320 

i';:ny,  wi 

DO,  308 

4,1178 

384,380 

49,410 

930 

23,732 

m 

150, 883 

c 

49 

sb,  Hio 

1, 101,301) 

SO,  I 1» 

8, 804 

1,312,  433 

39,  003 

75 

818,  740 

194 

30,388 

370 

40 

ii,n*y 

1,  177,078 

5, 408 

8, 017 

2811,  691 

320,010 

870,  Gil 

478 

139, 693 

32 

50 

S!P,  U»5 

Hill,  100 

07,  OUO 

3,803 

1, 143,  405 

142,  998 

2, 347 

389,  802 

30(3 

50, 187 

214 

51 

in,  a  in 

1, 370,  P.1I) 

m,  073 

6, 838 

41*1,  582 

300,114 

‘.11,77(1 

330, 752 

3, 0OO 

105, 985 

012 

52 

10, 4H7 

417,  l.no 

ISP,  201 

ft  -TO 

335  038 

49, 109 

16, 161 

28,  977 

1,  503 

fil,  587 

4,862 

53 

34,747 

01 11, 741 

1H«,  (’-34 

S3, 184 

45)4,  058 

93,  flRfl 

19, 002 

2(1,  71)8 

854 

70, 261) 

072 

54 

S7,aa 

007, 470 

CM,  HiW 

S3, 400 

3,307,082 

248, 179 

75, 035 

47, 005 

598 

04, 942 

7,939 

r>5 

is,  mu 

741.1,817 

151, 701 

3, 004 

fins,  779 

838, 936 

4, 308, 051 

47, 543 

1, 593 

03, 100 

083 

56 

30, 000 

1,  180, 4S0 

571, 01)1 

Si,  048 

1.(547,  103 

34.1,00.1 

.7,  (1,78,  .330 

83, 305 

408 

111,753 

22,366 

57 

so,  a  :n 

m\  003 

1)0,  510 

875 

064, 3(57 

80fi,  719 

1,990,311 

DO,  684 

990 

43, 5G0 

8, 535 

1, 130, 424 

238, 140 

13,613 

1,004,  \  Hi 

214,018 

8, 7311 

202,  00.7 

950 

110, 301 

8, 2GB 

60 

HI,  P|  8 

750, 844 

m,  mo 

1,133 

70(5,  483 

105, 300 

11, 1180, 874 

87,  OKI 

1, 504 

37, 315 

’  930 

Cl 

0,  484 

840,  oon 

7S.840 

533 

813,  DIM 

30,05)8 

800 

55,893 

808 

44, 255 

235 

02 

0,  OOP 

100, 447 

87.416 

1,519 

138,  570 

7,  .744 

020 

3, 079 

178 

18, 055 

63 

SKI,  307 

too,  m\ 

110.806 

:t,  *m 

503,  8*48 

G4 

218, 800 

0, 30!) 

3, 703.  01  w 

,fi7,01H 

41,417 

03, 380 

4, 073 

G3 

S  I,  5l>4 

(MM,  833 

1311, 047 

961 

008. 84  1 

64, 804 

3,515 

89, 175 

147 

40,  339 

2,073 

06 

»,  223 

1,683,000 

11,810 

3,  (176 

483,754 

837, 053 

3.4, 310 

878, 308 

5, 288 

173,253 

190 

07 

♦lli,  203 

000, 183 

409, 837 

a,  pin 

1,  Hi!!,  07(1 

243, 090 

270, 089 

27,  90S 

131 

43, 779 

12,484 

68 

83,  710 

412, 804 

130,790 

5,317 

093, 740 

03,718 

3,500 

28, 086 

8 

03,  685 

393 

60 

34, 370 

1, 383, 834 

130, 341 

10,051 

743, 757 

460, 079 

2, 435 

183, 163 

954 

158, 564 

433 

70 

GO,  IM7 

1, 398, 187 

388,748 

0,330 

2,087,808 

70, 509 

30,917 

43,527 

1,283 

G5fR17! 

5,254  | 

71 

15, 078 

438, 82.7 

831;,  087 

3, 830 

478, 030 

139, 93a 

0.5, 102 

40 

143, 377 

260 

72 

17,  WO 

413,300 

133,483 

27 

99.1(4164 

47, 979 

191 

17, 872 

519 

44, 935  | 

3,777 

73 

37, 400 

1, 81 0, 8(H) 

381,713 

0,  LJO 

803,  SOI 

392, 800 

4,357 

210, 538 

008 

163, 107 

1,724 

74 

24, 411 

45)0, 831 

.144, 894 

11,  ilffil 

500, 507 

107, 580 

103, 045 

41, 348 

101  j 

48,  602 

726 

75 

20,  411 

L3()(l  ot)5 

40, 554 

2  (Ml 

480, 000 

437,  lift 

CIS 

1  207, 718 

1, 060 

107, 108 

1,433 

70 

14,010 

1, 138, 383 

80, 331 

0,  IPl 

521,053 

254, 010 

279 

184, 240 

8, 181 

133, 792 

479 

77 

8, 807 

1  573  021) 

f>83 

383, 072 

200, 321 

985 

.  216,  G90 

896 

,  179,948 

922 

78 

87, 018 

1,  (MM,  070 

148  738 

002, 504 

379, 100 

32, 448 

227, 814 

805 

108, 850 

1,022 

70 

21,885 

8(U,  m 

01, 850 

S,B05 

023, 08(1 

65, 180 

905 

,  99, 940 

717 

52, 521 

303 

80 

88, 003 

•30(1,  lf)l 

33, 350 

|  '  37,730 

17 

40,  850 

834 

81 

18, 484 

800,  (Mil) 

"w  inn 

1,.M1 

3(19, 770 

45, 720 

7, 130 

34, 053  | 

1,357 

35,  072 

2,219 

89 

46,001 

454, 37(1 

1,884,740 

412,8011 

2,027 

1,700,239 

188,  530 

349, 160 

30, 958  ' 

997 

79,  844 

33,267 

83 

S3,  400 

004,  mn 

1(1S,  8(1(1 

n,  m 

750, 908 

88, 139 

1, 396,  817 

70, 444 

7,295 

130,  057 

5,983 

84 

54, 843 

1, 60.1, 04(1 

241, 823 

80,535 

910,105 

592,603 

3,900 

217, 484 

884 

180, 285 

1.R56 

85 

10,803 

483, 037 

144,  440 

12, 5)48 

408,  flfll 

92,784 

12,  C03 

55,  343 

CGS 

90, 948 

699 

86 

20,348 

083, 178 

169,  275 

0, 087 

G87, 840 

02, 038 

55, 145 

7B3 

106, 970 

9 

87 

80,  .171) 

715),  308 

119, 148 

0, 357 

61(1, 079 

103, 678 

138,  052 

43 

,  71, 199 

117 

88 

£,  251.  GK) 

80, 384, 810 

IB,  119,  (147 

683, 086 

73, 543, 100 

1.7,406,334 

25, 092,  581 

10, 003, 027 

102,511 

8, 695, 101 

304,445 

_ 
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PRODUCED. 

COUNTIES. 

& 

4 

1 

P3 

js 

1  % 

I 

S 

s 

■o  1 

S3  " 

I 

o 

■S3 

1 

1 

g 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

§ 

S. 

£ 

1 

5 

! . 

e 

ft 

K 

48 

I*UCUB . . 

0,882 

13, 020 

$31,  047 

267 

$31,'J2G 

301, 956 

18, 770 

17,  127 

175 

,16 

20 

49 

Mud  bum... . 

100 

inn  pun 

i  «i  ivm 

8  Mir 

51) 

Mahoning . 

8, 638 

68,  584 

948 

1,440 

775, 722 

129,  CIO 

37, 884 

6,423 

127 

20 

51 

Marlon . 

1,  G00 

21, 810 

27,  614 

23!) 

1,584 

430, 510 

6, 454 

17,271 

4, 502 

711 

75 

» 

Medina . 

11, 240 

32, 402 

58,902 

126 

7,756 

077, 373 

567, 681) 

29, 567 

11,107 

436 

37 

511 

Meigs  . . . . . . . 

,  300 

G,  555 

13, 593 

1,138 

257, 431 

41. 159 

13, 814 

47 

205 

86 

51 

Mercer . . 

22, 347 

14, 622 

9,  G80 

50 

65 

38G,  955 

9, 555 

10, 140 

295 

267 

89 

M 

Minin! . 

55, 2G2 

11, 254 

30,068 

36 

9.57G 

647, 191 

13, 590 

11, 124 

1, 174 

534 

450 

nii 

Monroe. . . . 

2,732 

22, 9SH) 

23, 944 

1, 566 

215 

461, 538 

17, 673 

10j  370 

fiflfi 

768 

56 

57 

Montgomery . 

90, 805 

0,735 

30, 344 

24.  oor. 

50, 758 

664, 747 

1,747 

14,087 

1, 440 

512 

31 

!W 

Morgan . . 

9, 095 

S3, 741 

15, 692 

283 

4,733 

766, 520 

35, 523 

18, 433 

1,200 

944 

93 

511 

Morrow . 

5, 78-1 

(>t 

C"0  100 

r  iro 

IKI 

Muskingum . 

8, 900 

3-1, 471 

24, 139 

681 

24, 008 

004, 092 

11, 487 

22, 096 

1, 30  i 

1,  590 

79 

01 

Noblu . 

1,882 

16,  581 

1G,  636 

56 

81 

475,353 

56, 400 

15, 102 

297 

862 

176 

133 

Ottawa . 

078 

5, 261 

9.  GIB 

47-1 

2, 098 

164,278 

2,702 

7, 633 

124 

255 

a 

(SI 

Paulding . 

428 

3, 512 

1.730 

5 

78 

fit),  012 

8,336 

2, 815 

47 

121 

37 

(M 

Perry . . . 

5, 930 

20, 8 10 

3, 553 

GO 

2G 

403,020 

10, 248 

14, 141 

992 

1, 160 

670 

G5 

IMekuwuy . . 

577 

9, 103 

12,785 

111 

5, 121 

465, 220 

8,323 

7, 703 

537 

971 

322 

00 

Pikes . 

D3 

4, 549 

22.308 

365 

4,827 

192, 535 

67 

Portago . 

16, 694 

45,  926 

28,004 

61 

1, 502 

1, 437, 556 

4,004,351 

38,861 

2,735 

120 

66 

08 

Preblo . 

41, 898 

G,GG3 

21, 281 

5 

250 

009,  921 

2,717 

8, 430 

1,042 

831 

15 

69 

Putnam . 

2,  022 

7, 533 

12, 024 

24 

43 

430, 9G1 

2.G18 

9, 183 

1, 075  | 

302 

70 

Ukhlnml . 

3!),  631 

75, 160 

48, 5G6 

1  71 

675 

921, 907 

10,377 

32, 934 

18, 298  i 

520 

145 

71 

Hints . . . 

2, 402 

3, 574 

9, 730 

583 

11,628 

459, 0U6 

15,472 

7, 945 

93 

1, 230 

160 

72 

Smut unity . 

3, 507 

9, 117 

58, 132 

869 

245, 368 

8,710 

15,029 

5, 562 

157 

70 

Scioto . 

1,329 

2, 071 

7,285 

3,685 

11,424 

162, 033 

400 

6,334 

62 

17 

129 

74 

Seneca  . 

15, 570 

18, 729 

64, 011 

932 

1,373 

600, 461 

37,787 

31,583 

12, 233 

2,013 

84 

75 

Shelby . 

19, 615 

14, 020 

16,306 

4  400 

307  786 

O-r 

70 

Stark . 

00, 124 

113, 978 

14,072 

25 

2,673 

1,091, 923 

8  348 

20,580 

7  f°7 

49, 145 

0|)*l 

16, 214 

679 

668 

77 

Summit . . 

25,982 

42,811 

27, 986 

371 

1,317 

874, 729 

2,278 

30, 244 

7, 401 

122 

23 

78 

Trumbull . 

2,201 

50, 148 

4, 492 

15 

317 

996, 584 

5,201,051 

54, 27(5 

425 

125 

523 

70 

Tuscarawas . . 

13, 142 

78, 173 

17,730 

37 

2, 647 

976,235 

25,180 

26, 686 

6, 077 

875 

4  39 

80 

Union . . . 

1, 356 

31, 045 

10, 617 

23 

572 

484, 896 

111,070 

14, 452 

466 

493 

133 

81 

Van  Wort  * . 

5, 226 

11, 925 

4,578 

355 

185, 037 

10,805 

0,689 

505 

22  L 

82 

Vinton . 

105 

6,807 

5, 102 

3 

4,248 

217,  GQ1 

12,075 

8,761 

52 

677 

fill 

80 

Wamm . 

132, 626 

7, 921 

29, 084 

3,541 

6, 5G8 

409,833 

7,232 

9, 623 

108 

1, 048 

95 

81 

WaHhlngton . 

1, 012 

24, 501 

32, 107 

855 

6,428 

682,015 

05,205 

19, 162 

592 

007 

044 

85 

Way  no . 

40, 638 

97, 710 

32, 702 

170 

4,213 

1,169,581 

47,472 

49, 651 

18,295 

1, 796 

3,996 

80 

Williams . 

3, 401 

13, 874 

12, 305 

58 

214 

400,827 

G,  010 

13, 972 

2, 570 

239 

46 

67 

f».l . 

3,589 

29, 720 

22, 621 

76 

3, 603 

410, 189 

7,241 

17, 166 

1, 531 

380 

118 

88 

Wyanilotf. . 

2, 355 

20,007 

10, 851 

105 

372, 603 

2,310 

16, 049 

2,494 

448 

2 

Total . 

1,  063,  868 

2, 370, 650 

1, 929, 309 

568, 617 

907,513 

48, 543, 162 

21,618,803 

1, 50*1, 502 

243, 489 

54, 990 

27,533 
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AGRIOUL T  1)  B. B  . 


PRODUCED. 

1 

?" 

1 

•I 

JS 

g 

Q 

1TKMI5 

1  ^ 

!i 

fe  | 

0  A 

1 

1 

tf 

5 

f 

Sj 

E 

1 

1 

1 

i's 

S3 

4  j 

3  g 

ih 

g  § 

r 

I 

i  ^ 

II 

1 

1  u 

1  s 

ii 

L* 

5 

a 

1 

1 

"S 

1 

■1) 

a  ^ 

£  ■§ 

11 

1 9 

290 

1,  .150 

031 

10,  097 

$u;n 

$77, 3151 

ia 

410 

3,  185 

185 

1, 1  IS 

HID 

18, non 

4F9 

92, 79! 

4!) 

39,  703 

7,  OOO 

38 

247 

9,  205 

ano 

141,172 

51 

£130 

1,055 

as,  m 

2,  082 

1,453 

1, 207 

S3,  ir.:> 

5,  083 

110,552 

M 

n,  mr> 

1,881 

139, 720 

4,941 

3,  923 

3,  105 

19,245 

0,  pnn 

152,972 

r,-. 

520 

28 

7,  922 

817 

11,503 

193 

B,  BJB 

19,  08 1 

70,  013 

r,: 

(1 

9,  003 

027 

30,  045 

737 

22, 701 

0, 0B3 

139,707 

r, 

314 

93,  nno 

12,  748 

in,  sia 

is,  an 

0, 1:11! 

207,  UGH 

r. 

«,  -tia 

*  111, 

7,  252 

807 

S3,  (Md 

■178 

14,  003 

JO,  275 

120,  192 

fl 

275 

54,  721 

22, 078 

13,557 

410 

9,  BSD 

a,  100 

49, 957 

5 

m 

50 

0,  793 

1,017 

39, 7-10 

4(M 

80,87!) 

d,  Dio 

113,4)9 

at 

300 

38,  fflWJ 

ft,  532 

7, 080 

pan 

an,  o;i2 

2,  ecu 

128, 9(11 

5 

473 

481 

13,  llfl 

301 

19,830 

8,  031 

208, 02!) 

G 

filO 

572 

!) 

3,  542 

1,393 

20, 988 

383 

17,290 

11,485 

101,070 

(! 

a,  ini 

980 

7 

4nn 

<1,0:12 

223 

III),  7  23 

(i 

12 

no 

0, 12(1 

1,103 

790 

1,1(17 

S,  551 

920 

23, 974 

l 

4, 1  fill 

590 

27 

23,  402 

0,  089 

’W,  (17-1 

250 

ia,  m 

1(1,  389 

1 23, 9;13 

i 

50 

10,712 

2, 300 

7,044 

20!) 

15,  831 

3,001 

227, 201 

( 

1,005 

45 

19,  310 

1,  230 

14,488 

non 

1(1,  738 

11,875 

139,970 

0 

m 

170, 219 

7  702 

250, 808 

ID,  133 

53 

70S 

81,429 

9, 147 

139,440 

( 

405,010 

25, 081 

39,  041 

10,  098 

8,572 

208 

11,851 

3,901 

3BJ,  320 

( 

2 

HI,  091 

1, 840 

2,078 

984 

18,  537 

4, 399 

103, 223 

( 

872 

3,411 

01,503 

9,487 

4, 124 

425 

15,  472 

6,  454 

£97, 990 

590 

12 

25, 734 

m 

10,148 

19,597 

370 

85, 003 

10, 335 

»,  (km 

7 

9 

322 

189 

3,309 

121,597 

7 

*110 

1 

2,  015 

a,  nos 

2, 554 

130 

7, 091 

d,  90!) 

88,204 

1 

578 

151) 

0 

24,310 

2, 858 

12, 304 

1,138 

14,914 

ID,  0d3 

£11,893 

7 

717 

11, 570 

38 

14, 149 

n,  109 

a,  307 

590 

10, 500 

3,081 

100,  m 

25, 288 

0, 052 

28, 730 

3,  882 

3,  083 

580 

19,974 

2,281 

1,323,608 

100,  *100 

1, 335 

44,247 

1, 192 

1,002 

853 

23, 670 

1, 312 

159, 357 

5 

12, 800 

9, 808 

127, 400 

9,  357 

1, 014 

501 

24, 948 

2,035 

158, 287 

5, 131 

975 

3,  800 

7, 017 

1,  519 

11,  703 

830 

2D,  984 

0,  700 

192, 934 

525 

1, 385 

157, 701 

13,  090 

3, 000 

300 

18,  320 

!>,  317 

97, 955 

1 

205 

2,720 

ID 

18, 073 

1, 187 

3, 323 

810 

80,  737 

5, 701 

00, 198 

1 

70 

1,  787 

73 

21,585 

li),  1)51 

3,  544 

182 

18, 784 

11,231 

75, 883 

1 

7,  050 

2,492 

158 

70, 409 

18,  984 

5, 807 

31.7 

10,  079 

3,110 

333, 408 

1 

1G0 

1,  070 

353 

5, 831 

1,  782 

10,  030 

498 

14, 347 

13, 153 

184,333 

( 

2, 083 

B,  267 

234 

149,438 

6,  780 

8, 323 

1,302 

42,  448 

8,  078 

£72, 986 

1 

8*11 

00 

ono 

40,181 

3,  757 

4, 75L 

POO 

11,  450 

1,  781 

89,437 

i 

018 

51 

33 

17, 900 

38 

7, 391 

2,  100 

19,  555 

2,800 

MO,  308 

t 

13,880 

2,  283 

2, 0119 

501 

9, 793 

7,950 

112,377 

i 

200 

15 

928 

i  682,  *120 

242, 420 

7, 301 

3,315,  508 

370,512 

5,  779,  070 

j  53, 780 

j  1,450,001 

590, 107 

11,725,015 

120 


STATE  OF  OREGON 


AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

ACRES  OF  LAND. 

... 

1 

1  *4 

LIVE  STOCK. 

I 

« 

1 

1" 

> 

; 

1 

■s 

I 

Farming  implements 
cbinery,  value 

i 

S 

| 

1 

| 

< 

in 

| 

s 

g 

1 

£ 

1 

b 

a 

o 

1 

1 

Bonton . 

107,341 

52, 034 

$1,308,818 

$84,  005 

3, 188 

79 

3, 138 

222 

0, 005 

G,  088 

Co  08* 

. 

3 

Clackamas . 

15, 051 

315,901 

817, 090 

42, 100 

3,  030 

18 

2, 121 

778 

3, 183 

4, 338 

81,400 

3,780 

126 

408 

90 

1,102 

934 

5 

Columbia . 

6,  556 

SI,  289 

149, 352 

5, 213 

220 

8 

743 

200 

1, 270 

743 

G 

Curry  ■ 

fi.  764 

89, 800 

1, 810 

91 

13 

740 

83 

:j,  loi 

7 

Douglas . 

SC,  7-13 

10G,  5  GO 

820,903 

53, 937 

El,  337 

73 

3,  955 

838 

11,000 

5, 853 

8 

Tnotc80t\ 

575, 950 

42, 300 

1,  571 

123 

2, 388 

-  407 

0,  004 

1, 589 

0 

Josophlno  .... . 

13, 4.*W 

IS,  077 

173, 180 

3.5, 955 

512 

57 

1, 137 

23!) 

2,912 

308 

10 

Lime . 

108, 508 

52, 803 

991,  (M0 

03,  OEM 

2,  501 

73 

4,  UO 

397 

0,271 

7,381 

11 

Linn . ... 

S00, 080 

34,401 

8,  008, 033 

177,  042 

0,  045 

74 

8,975 

073 

10,471 

12,075 

IS 

Mnrlon 

00  568 

1,  902, 42G 

i  4, 353 

48 

5, 013 

570 

0, 858 

18, 157 

13 

Multnomah. .  * . 

0,887 

03, 649 

706,440 

28,  338 

|  059 

10 

1, 420 

381 

2,087 

1, 073 

14 

Polk . 

103, 113 

133,  257 

l,  030, 014 

87,  021 

4,  055 

105 

5, 183 

341 

41,825 

8,141 

Tlllniu^ok 

773 

SI,  418 

44 

204 

58 

219 

16 

Urapqun . 

33,  DGO 

50,  003 

370,745 

33,  482 

1 

I  1, 036 

78 

3,158 

513 

4, 503 

0, 748 

17 

Wasco . 

0, 057 

38,  381 

283,700 

20,410 

1  1, 255 

00 

3, 001 

093 

0, 019 

781 

18 

Washington . 

38, 133 

105,  304 

1, 172,493 

09  ,  m 

!  1, 825 

57 

2, 1.94 

498 

2,770 

3,808 

39 

Yum  Hill . 

03,  347 

00, 750 

1, 275, 101 

7  5, 710 

j  '  3, 124 

GO 

4,517 

478 

0, 456 

8, 018 

Total . * . 

800, 411 

1, 104, 135 

15, 200, 593 

952, 313 

!  30, 772 

980 

53, 170 

7, 400 

93, 492 

80,053 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

*  PRODUCED. 

rQ 

l 

w 

1 

1 

B 

| 

4 

o 

1 

6 

If 

i  3 

1" 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

1 

1 

1 

S 

Hay,  tons  of. 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

D 

1 

a  -d 

8 

1 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

,  205 

129 

$29, 134 

400 

$10,  GiO 

108,  445 

9, 067 

fill 

70 

989 

589 

30 

130 

89, 196 
1,940 
4, 647 

595 

5 

200 

49,  380 
11,  955 
14,  821 
850 
50, 102 
48,  SCO 
11,605 
83,  583 
275, 142 
81,  672 
11, 639 
86,463 

5,265 
4, 200 
500 

2, 048 
874 
1,050 

100 

10 

30 

210 

Curry . . . 

1, 855 
7,209 
1,  475 
1, 364 
1,  809  , 
301 

20 

3, 978 
1, 025 
130 
10,480 
61,455  j 
131,843 
19, 150 
34  713 

19,  825 
4, 250 
4, 400 
1,  635 

3,  040 
904 

4,  205 
3,  273 

4, 113 
8,720 
3, 460 
0,875 
10,044 
24, 807 
500 
3, 322 

1,  293 
1,707 

497 

1,282 

2,  040 
4, 1)50 
2,220 
1,  919 

56 
1, 363 
970 
.  2,632 
1,961 

4 

91 

178 

311 

82 

10 

963 

357 

014 

3 

•Tnnlcflmi  _  T  „  „ _ t  T . 

9 

Joaopblno  . . . 

Luiio . . 

7 

31 

G22 

Linn  _ , 

93 

538 

Mnrlon  . . 

034 

333 

176 

200 

MuUnonmli . 

Polk . 

475 
150 
2,064 
0,831 
1, 082 
355 

83 

n 

283* 

80 

534 

131 

Tillamook . 

50 

VJni])  (pm . i 

4,707 
,  100 
22,855 
60, 076 

1,  740 
18,  435 
1,  687 
1,  043 

36, 740 
1!),  320 
44,  *188 
04, 390 

7, 240 
220 
8,872 
8, 114 

321, 

350 

182 

269 

S 

10 

790 

137 

Washington . . . . 

10 

1 

12 

30 

Yam  IIIU . 

Total . . 

20,25-1  |  2,7-1!) 

478, 479 

2, 003 

75,  605 

; 

1, 000, 157 

103,379 

27,  986 

1, 433 

3, 883 

493 

fNo  TOliirns. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


ACRES  OP  LAND. 

■i 

1 

j 

. 

1 

!  ”3 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

i 

. 

, 

I 

§ 

Asses  and  mules. 

1 

I 

1 

Other  cattle. 

Sheep. 

aua,  aoa 

03,078 

*9,339,110 

$394, 523 

7,927 

153 

10, 503 

7 

7, 433 

5, 065 

278,  583 

124, 107 

25,394,395 

532, 809 

12,  806 

177 

18, 092 

554 

14,311 

71,331 

18!),  720 

128,  682 

6, 253, 459 

197,720 

9, 141 

226 

11, 398 

530 

1(5,710 

40,812 

150, 731 

88,  302 

7, 858,586 

237,003 

6, 290 

89 

8,810 

553 

7,758 

79, 78!) 

177, 917 

194,  020 

G,  324, 700 

235,977 

7,285 

16 

7, 815 

181 

12,152 

18,208 

351,  072 

85, 202 

20, 51 G,  391 

801,354 

16, 190 

557 

27, 807 

101 

19,287 

5,740 

88, 379 

51, 885 

4, 995,315 

140,522 

3,960 

22 

4, 379 

56 

7, 338 

7,710 

31*1,  020 

223,073 

13, 459,225 

475,834 

9,  030 

114 

21, 148 

4, 764 

SO,  707 

43, 934 

281,  040 

40, 780 

28,766,280 

1,383,538 

14, 675 

C14 

27,  nos 

242 

9, 692 

11,097 

250,  098 

176, 875 

9, 604, 550 

333,714 

10,791 

82 

17, 020 

1,  991 

21, 860 

77, 155 

72,  311 

112, 506 

2,827,438 

120,577 

3,047 

25 

G,  056 

443 

7,719 

12,413 

21,  053 

35, 502 

929, 170 

54,398 

797 

93 

1,246 

70 

862 

605 

117, 354 

03,055 

7,073,405 

214, 9iG 

5,015 

16 

5,790 

8 

11,280 

11,017 

353,  434 

80,000 

37, 243, 640 

1,133,424 

13,  779 

420 

25, 900 

4, 952 

24, 962 

11,006 

148,  051 

137, 700 

5,205,455 

210, 093 

5,002 

362 

D,  515 

1, 732 

12, 230 

25,702 

01, 209 

103, 028 

3,578,785 

145,953 

2, 909 

15 

4, 801 

1,  070 

7,910 

13,71!) 

53,  303 

G7.4G0 

3,343,203 

100,830 

2,115 

2 

3, 031 

209 

4,  (522 

4,221 

120, 350 

72,611 

5, 085, 413 

309,905 

5,180 

70 

5, 085 

au 

4, 050 

8, 131 

273,  731 

20G, 199 

11,726,963 

493,  e87 

11, 764 

36 

21,509 

4,  111 

28,  SU 

72,235 

208,  035 

CO,  934 

15,045,317 

470, 916 

9,  987 

296 

11,743 

20 

10, 2118 

7, 587 

170,  725 

52,852 

13,000,740 

439,680 

7,587 

152 

10, 473 

10 

8, 846 

4,546 

02,  089 

13, 505 

14,795,210 

390,540 

4,191 

35 

12, 997 

619 

4, 709 

2,560 

15,  705 

34, 623 

676, 750 

37,030 

485 

10 

1,267 

586 

1, 153 

1,402 

252,  830 

141, 081 

14,114,964 

517,340 

9,  072 

13 

18, 422 

2,  978 

18,414 

51,1)81 

100, 394 

117,  G28 

9,794,617 

255,911 

9,031 

47 

9,  COO 

093 

16, 047 

39, 094 

2, 92G 

30,312 

313,912 

0,296 

78 

8 

138 

115 

162 

017 

201, 390 

139, 925 

10,265,894 

448,710 

11,104 

55 

11,333 

15, 862 

9,921 

73, 999 

80,227 

1,725,009 

03,540 

2,588 

20 

2,882 

217 

3, 883 

4, 460 

201,413 

124, 250 

7, 442,  G26 

194, 910 

7,183 

21 

7, 700 

1, 758 

32, 269 

55,  321 

168,  GG2 

137,  087 

0,570,952 

215,349 

0,355 

GO 

7, 254 

42 

33,534 

17, 865 

223, 54*1 

194, 140 

0,847,900 

301, 184 

9, 712 

80 

12, 627 

Oil 

16, 601 

39, 917 

85, 747 

124,  663 

2,994,808 

145,423 

4,  057 

'  59 

5, 366 

1, 312 

0,  [IDO 

3.7, 174 

76, 067 

65,573 

3,448,455 

124,076 

3,193 

70 

3,508 

102 

5, 947 

6,961 

445, 838 

92, 673 

52,599,401 

1, 59G,  332 

22, 983 

1,3® 

30, 936 

1, 536 

33,  935 

7,087 

127, 136 

57,322 

0,831,599 

174,490 

G,  100 

37 

7,803 

602 
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13, 300,  375 

J _ 
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COUNTIES. 

ACRES  OP  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

Farming  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  value  of. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

Unimproved,  in  farms. 

i 

w 

Asses  and  mnles. 

1 

i 

I 

Other  catile. 

Sheep. 

Bristol . 

Kent . 

Newport . . 

Providence . . «... 

■Washington 

Total . 

11, 540 

51, 805 

54, 07G 

109,  634 

108,073 

1,614 

38,073 

10,173 

80,313 

35,010 

$1,010,830 

2,103,828 

4,793,005 

7, 9J2, 955 

3,409,875 

$63, 003 

04,493 

110,221 

224, 410 

119,058 

423 

870 

1,357 

0,995 

1,470 

*  2 

8 

803 

0, 510 

3, 782 

8,  033 

4, 572 

308 

1, 041 

2, 115 

1, 9.70 

2, 437 

400 

1,025 

2, 350 

3,  374 

3,  7U3 

950 

2,424 

34,050 

8,354 

12,240 

335,128 

18G, 006 

19,550,553 

586,791 

7,121 

10 

10, 700 

7, 857 

11,  518 

32,  (524 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PRODUCED. 

j 

1 

1 

ce  *ri 

3 

1 

Orchard  prodnets, 
value  o£ 

■a 

1 

aj 

1 

t* 

|! 

|f 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of 

j 

w 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

l 

o 

'i 

1 

■  1 

§• 

w 

Bristol . 

n 

Kent . . 

3, 835 

532 

12,608 

152 

13,  003 

112, 515 

34, 508 

10, 864 

1,176 

283 

16 

Newport . . 

18, 129 

130 

G 

28, 131 

16  349 

2,571 

4 

Providence . . 

13,  941 

2, 369 

64,  G99 

264 

74,  607 

362, 536 

58, 611 

33, 159 

1 

165 

Washington . 

3, 476 

489 

G,  832 

65 

6,514 

266, 092 

55, 717 

18,  GOO 

44 

927 

S3 

Total . 

40,  993 

3,573 

83,691 

507 

140, 291 

1, 021,767 

181, 011 

82, 722 

3,221 

4,237 

GO 

Live  stock,  value  ol 
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made,  value  of. 
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ACRES  01?  LAND. 

is 

f 

s 

•  §  -s 

ll 

It 

o  rS 

1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DISTRICTS. 

l 

■s 

1 

a 

j 

£ 

r& 

P 

1 

W 

1 

1 

I 

% 

I 

1 

Working  oxen. 

Other  cattle. 

I 

Aiybovfllo . . , . 

Anctorscm . . . 

Burmvoll . . 

Beaufort . 

Ohiu’kHton . . 

CliOHfcer . 

•CliOHtovildil . 

CUronflon . . 

Colluton  . . 

Darlington . 

ISilgufluld . . 

FulrJlold . 

Oi’flrRirtftwu . 

OiwuvlUo . 

l  Horry . . 

i  Kni'slmw . 

'  Lnncuator . . . 

i  Lnuvima . 

)  Lexington . . . 

)  Murion . . . 

L  Mavlborooglt . 

3  Nuwborry . . 

!  OnujgQlmi'gli . 

1  Pluknna . 

>  BicliUuul . 

i  HpnrtnnlnirgU. ......... 

r  Sumter . . 

I  Union . . 

)  WillUmiHburgh .... ... 

3  York . . 

Total . . 

238, 031) 

133, 210 

268,  on 

an,  ois 

197,  IB! 

183, 100 

00, 108 

08,  002 

107,  270 

158, 844 

310,708 

233, 60S 

00,  80S 

00,  080 

33, 001 

101,  211 

82,  027 

2130,802 

05,  380 

148,  305 

101, 432 

140,  085 

220,  409 

112,  730 

77, 118 

150,  534 

170, 003 

123,  080 

87,  000 

183,704 

352,205 

205,414 

732, 300 

017,213 

084,731) 

170, 01)8 

280,338 

207,370 

704, 077 

300,281 

072, 137 

284, 304 

300,  GS3 

1)85, 300 

380, 001) 

434, 008 

102, 003 

140,323 

478, 003 

030,503 

201, 033 

220, 042 

040, 457 

440, 075 

101, 057 

400,010 

328, 074 

259, 741 

442, 108 

232,  040 

$3, 038, 301 

3,  445, 350 

0, 020, 033 

0, 000, 052 

5, 202,  502 

4, 235,  205 

1, 577, 200 

2, 281,  227 

8,  818,  772 

4, 780,  302 

8,  034, 177 

0, 314,  02!) 

5,818,000 

3,  003,  522 

803, 735 

2,  000, 232 

2, 222,  478 

5,810,433 

3, 210, 141 

5, 351,  580 

4,003, 70(1 

5,  423, 70G 

5, 331, 007 

3, 301, 505 

2, 099, 715 

4, 388, 042 

3,893,083 
#  4,747,203 
2, 404, 083 

4, 087, 303 

§200, 078 

158, 400 

243, 1.51 

550, 034 

332,  808 

133, 003 

07, 800 

89, 407 

430, 007 

130, 110 

334, 808 

218, 807 

010,  774 

180,  801 

44,21.7 

141, 140 

107, 034 

208, 050 

120,  380 

141, 070 

102, 030 

215,  470 

200, 733 

102, 305 

111,  008 

100,  00!) 

219,008 

133, 701 

87,  310 

185,  008 

4, 001 

3, 435 

4,  548 

3,  IC9 

2,' 747 

2, 427 

1.399 

1, 318 

4,  698 

2, 012 

5, 487 

1,878 

841 

3,219 

801. 

1,320 

1,  GOO 

3, 505 

2,873 

2, 970 

1, 555 

•2,  G25 

3,388 

3,311 

722 

4,  GOO 

2.399 

2, 52G 

1,  GG4 

3,205 

a,  Gi2 

1, 382 

2, 955 

2,405 

1,  G13 

2, 099 

508 

1, 177 

1, 541 

1, 705 

4, 734 

3,  297 

GG1 

1, 380 

250  ' 

1,227 

1,202 

2,855 

1,455 

1.205 

1,284 

2,753 

2. 205 

801 

1, 407 

2, 053 

2, 240 

2, 398 

873 

2, 357 

7,350 

5,  GOG 

8,  CIO 

12,317 

0,  803 

4, 307 

2, 824 

2,218 

13, 853 

3, 530 

10, 010 

4, 339 

2,370 

4,  903 

3,002 

2, 90G 

3,143 

0,238 

4, 658 

5,875 

2, 534 

4, 907 

0,743 

4, 623 

2, 080 

0, 400 

4,027 

4,074 

fl,  044 

5, 370 

1,324 

1, 042 

39ft 

2, 330 

J.HI7 

134 

845 

37 

1, 590 

740 

1, 5G3 

274 

3,452 

1,182 

1,013 

3(32 

317 

339 

435 

1, 109 

324 

185 

309 

1,  059 

98 

1, 151 

198 

497 

GOO 

101 

18,002 

10, 000 

20, 288 

19, 490 

17, 990 

5, 099 

0, 00(1 

5, 138 

88,151 

8, 407 

18,301 

7, 103 

G,  (Ml 

0,019 

G,  lit 

7,077 

4, 031 

11,920 

8, 358 

13, 599 

5,814 

9, 412 

10,947 

8,849 

G,  435 

11, 125 

10, 105 

8, 022 

10, 890 

10, 150 

I. 4, 558 

II,  951 

8, 306 

14, 139 

10,  849 

4,709 

4,  018 

I,  095 

19,  003 

3, 308 

12,  217 

0,  051 

4,  000 

7,831) 

5,194 

4,  301 

3, 100 

MU 

G,  SIM 

G,  049 

0, 4*7 

0,  945 

8, 940 

12,  CGI 

2, 043 

15, 798 

5, 585 

5, 3C6 

4,  034 

II,  098 

4,573,000 

U,  023, 859 

139, 652, 508 

0, 151,  057 

81, 125 

56, 45G 

1G3, 938 

22, 029 

320, 209 

233, 509 
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LIVE 

STOCK. 

PRODUCED. 

I 

•& 

1 

t 

5 

% 

! 

i 

$ 

*3 

& 

P? 

5 

f  *8 

1 

a 

l 

o 

•g 

1 

Tobacco,  pounds  of. 

ffi 

li 

|  _g 

3 1 

1  v 

■Wool,  potrnds  of.  j 

f 

fit 

g  25 

l  " 

i 

I 

a 

1 

1  " 

■§  ^ 

I 

37,541 

$1,  H 13, 703 

107,300 

2,535 

G05,  GOB 

9(1, 907 

300 

2,418 

21,977 

27, 033 

70,423 

16, 423 

88, 559 

1 

SO,  053 

730, 575 

95, 065 

2,512 

579,  682 

SB,  761 

4,500 

5,805 

5,010 

10, 571 

30,790 

10, 100 

106, 926 

a 

(17,  399 

1,  ‘1.70,  -1711 

80, 573 

9,813 

1,  022, 475 

IS,  806 

335,355 

29, 490 

11,813 

171, 605 

3,820 

185, 290 

3 

25, 3(1!) 

1, 254,  COB 

1, 730 

3,917 

ois,  onn 

111,  499 

18, 790, 918 

500 

19,121 

an,  077 

104, 170 

2, 502 

530, 150 

4 

3U,  74  J 

013, 300 

40 

461 

383, 316 

13,  737 

18,899,013 

6,381 

39,081 

52,456 

28,  1  1  1 

323,0-12 

r> 

22,481) 

701,  UH) 

61, 8!KS 

3,G13 

424, 815 

an,  (tea 

52 

10,486 

11,1  fill 

00, 813 

7,  DOS) 

29, 584 

0 

17,  fill 

361,  659 

s;t,-ia:i 

1, 245 

235,  ini 

an,  nai 

m;i 

air* 

5, 012 

6, 105 

26, 09!) 

3, 108 

47, 054 

7 

17, 838 

407, 704 

4,032 

S2l 

311, 987 

6, 339 

731, 583 

100 

9,508 

5, 955 

23,  M3 

50 

20!),  881 

8 

53, 756 

i,  ms,  sin 

3,038 

3,270 

59!  I,  SUG 

B,  116 

33,  838, 984 

.  30,810 

0,7131 

50,435 

‘  102,360 

2, 085 

■157, 149 

9 

35, 048 

708, 525 

SI,  244 

4,511 

4«fi,  nai 

10,  BIS 

40,313 

260 

10,923 

6, 078 

116,007 

4,05!) 

131,940 

10 

62, 7(50 

1, 602, 717 

77, 409 

2, 170 

949, 117 

152, 735 

5,477 

1,930 

27, 197 

20, 592 

89, 412 

17, 707 

160,  201 

n 

S3, 400 

DOB,  000 

47,523 

6,012 

522, 200 

43, 950 

14,908 

3,  445 

ID,  776 

12,951 

Gl,  819 

9, 554 

89, 385 

12 

11,446 

310,710 

2, 220 

460 

339,  375 

8, 753 

55,  son,  m 

50 

106 

7, 054 

19, 270 

3, 03!) 

139, 970 

13 

31, 077 

720,  317 

82,015 

7, 160 

693,  988 

SO,  035 

080 

35, 186 

9, 6R2 

33,950 

36,  185 

13,089 

.  88, 387 

34 

28, 301) 

258, 916 

3ft 

370 

328, 078 

500 

2117,947 

1,792 

417 

8,77*1 

20, 640 

G43 

131, 135 

15 

Ifi,  088 

400,  916 

16, 798 

561 

SRI, 174 

0, 989 

31,49!) 

9,  :m 

0,7*12 

39, 516 

1,  006 

48,  fififi : 

Hi 

15, 551 

454,  488 

30,781 

715 

301,421  ; 

81,831 

1, 838 

30,  621 

5,  (MO 

23, 8fi7 

4, 225 

20, 597 

17 

30, 0311 

1, 214, 707 

111,400 

2,580 

013,486 

76,  an 

1,305 

Ifi,  901 

15, 573 

01, 781 

14,  fififi 

98, 004 

18 

32, 280 

661,719 

08,812 

560 

400, 209 

18, 47H 

41,613 

4  4  Ifi 

on  *))•') 

o  TO 

r»3,  m 

703, 357 

6,217 

5,414 

495, 285 

33,333 

170, 518 

323 

in,  cos 

8,233 

08, 149 

7,  fififi 

8]  487 

171,676 

10 

20 

20, 037 

516, 720 

!  32,800 

3,(H8 

315, 122 

38,007 

21,410 

50 

.  13,  500 

7,293 

59,103 

4,535 

80, 104 

21 

20,  (MB 

1)57,  956 

87,716 

602 

452, 191 

43, 740 

3,380 

17, 47fl 

9,824  , 

64, 220 

17  216 

83  599 

92 

43, 440 

060, 351 

82, 121 

1,011 

080,  no 

8,150 

470, 703 

2,530 

1C,  315 

10, 887 

93, 3D9 

1,240 

189,  043 

83 

30, 701 

626, 406 

57,450 

4,842 

075,407 

13, 714 

4,537 

24,073 

m 

22, 741 

20,  961 

13, 327 

104,290 

24 

11,  613 

208, 332 

7,235 

G10 

223, 401 

18,  135 

0,380 

8,940 

4,371 

23, 909 

1, 018 

39, 782 

25 

50,  147 

865, 620 

141,648 

36,540 

890, 060 

4B,  145 

1,019 

8,807 

0,879 

21,039 

42, 060 

12,496 

100, 136 

20 

35, 481 

805,311 

0, 082 

2, 185 

595, 480 

19,837 

301,079 

15 

38, 108 

9, 300 

113,838 

fi,  OfitJ 

946,  G02 

27 

21, 102 

603,745 

73, 586 

1, 192 

4i)6, 713 

30,093 

2 

295 

Ifi,  874 

7,  QOC 

38, 073 

8, 185 

42, 765 

*88 

37, 025 

693, 594 

O  ijfig 

173 

3  is,  an 

4, 803 

381,809 

G,  571 

9, 008 

41  770 

fi  °37 

140  r>°7 

Of) 

28, 708 

880,  675 

101,793 

1,602 

Glfi,  735 

43,833 

32 

2, 444 

30,  :i!)fi 

17, 403 

0-1,  on 

10,  fififi 

42, 103 

30 

905, 770 

sa,  »M,  -mr. 

i.sffi,  o:n 

80, 001 

15, 005, 606 

030,974 

119,100,528 

104,413 

350,412 

427, 102 

1,728,074 

220, 735 

4, 115,  GSB 

17 
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districts, 

PRODUCED. 

Barley,  bushels  of, 

1 

Y 

& 

Orchard  products, 
value  o t 

1 

1 

> 

t* 

1  § 

II 

t 3 
a 

Batter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

I 

1  ^ 
i 

o 

Hops,  pounds  of.  j 

1 

Abbovlllo  , . . 

1, 393 

$1,  603 

4,873 

a 

Anderson . . . 

413 

3 

Uftniwoll . 

i 

4 

Uotut  tort . 

20 

10, 401 

30 

5 

OhnrloBlon . 

5, 009 

106,  S13 

’  VW 

6 

CliuRtor . . . 

83 

2, 118 

7 

OllGBtOl'ftoUl . 

500 

8 

Clarondou . 

9, 262 

1,44b 

. 

8 

C  Olio  ton . . 

so 

1,  G95 

4,508 

200 

10 

Darlington . 

40, 404 

X*.,  381 

n 

Eitgefldil . 

. 

10 

la 

Fairfield . 

351 

75 

18, 875 

1,575 

405 

4,477 

20 

13 

0  eorgctonn . 

8 

14 

Qroenvllla . 

25G 

113 

1  >,  030 

43 

13 

Horry . 

425 

97 

7 

75 

11  ra 

7 

16 

Kershaw . 

10,  G71 

3G3 

4,390 

17 

Lnnenulor . 

i 

3 

4, 188 

447 

18 

Laurens . 

1,874 

7,273 

1,871 

50 

19 

Lexington . 

3,059 

12, 787 

132 

52 

B,  548 

BO 

Mnrlon . 

100 

2,  G35 

El 

Marlborough . 

S3 

2,0AG 

128 

41, 452 

S3 

Newberry . . 

3, 300 

50 

10,370 

1, 177 

1,400 

108, 700 

4  GG7 

1, 

” 

S3 

Oraiigolmpgh , . 

3 

1,  770 

1GG 

70, 108 

S'l 

Ptokcna . . . 

114 

19 

535 

10 

200 

131  444 

S55 

o,  30a/ 

S3 

lllehluml  . 

MO 

2,275 

73 

175 

33, 773 

SO 

Spnrtnnb’iirgU . 

338 

8 

20,298 

484 

7, 704 

820  487 

G08 

37 

Sumter. . . . 

19, 1D0 

413 

G75 

, 

88 

Union . . . . 

GIG 

237 

9,142 

4G2 

10 

8G,  123 

101  H8 

C 

23 

10 

so 

WllibunHlmrgh . 

310 

35  749 

30 

York . . 

80 

« 

3,207 

188 

573 

232, 789 

228 

1, 3(58 

X 

. 

Total . . . 

11, 400 

602 

213, 989 

24,904 

187,348 

3,177,934 

1, 543 

87, 587 

28 

38 
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PRODUCED, 

| 

HKWP. 

I 

I 

» 

I 

i 

I 

f'3 

| 

i 

1 

£ 

I 

4  rf 

aj 

!| 

oj  r*r 

3 

i 

I? 

0  5 

O 

3" 

ft 

1° 

■S 

1 

1 

1 

43 

§ 

8, 

S' 

n 

<i» 

1  «j 

|f 
€  !- 
•3  1 

S  0 

a 

1 

%  ° 

n 

§ 

1  ° 

1 

Other  prepared 
hemp. 

4t  177 

8,  130 

20, 328 

$37,180 

$323, 804 

1 

i 

300 

01.5 

i,  m 

2,  054 

30,474 

8G,  m 

sun,  040 

a 

•i,  409 

1, 368 

20,  575 

20, 000 

347,  ueo 

3 

3 

2-1 

0, 707 

CO 

1, 043 

11,  010 

17, 071 

101,  016 

4 

305 

9, 150 

1,370 

185, 301 

5 

700 

1,611 

20,000 

10, 455 

177, 858 

6 

1, 105 

0,112 

30, 815 

103, 187 

7 

00:1 

28,1 

0, 100 

2, 323 

119, 16G 

a 

125 

100 

8,0® 

1, 081! 

21, 813 

22, 203 

187,510 

9 

109 

2, 584 

535 

812,  709 

10, 

2,587 

1,400 

25, 4.10 

30,209 

418,  455 

11 

1 

1,288 

1,551 

11, 122 

11, 780 

337, 501 

18 

JO 

1 

fill 

203 

3,100 

25, 120 

30, 710 

13 

6 

1, 7(50 

12, 0,1;! 

3,070 

43, 158 

35,  GG3 

200, 808 

14 

33.1 

1,  088 

14, 307 

27, 401 

147,  805 

15 

1,  030 

204 

2, 514 

10, 001 

123,  348 

10 

28,1 

701! 

11,018 

82, 435 

115,  373 

17 

60 

8, 508 

1,787 

30,010 

37,005 

007, 031 

18 

037 

10, 1104 

84,341 

100,  003 

10 

11) 

3,803 

10,  024 

CO,  207 

287, 054 

SO 

15 

543 

8, 785 

10, 880 

173, 134 

81 

20 

J,  400 

417 

1, 084 

18,700 

25,804 

259,  559 

22 

1, 043 

473 

87, 017 

10, 080 

230, 782 

23 

10 

205 

8,158 

3, 0811 

45,762 

40, 870 

181,444 

24 

3,018 

440 

8, 150 

1, 485 

37, 834 

25 

15 

n,  no 

4, 704 

48,274 

49,  823 

200,210 

20 

1,500 

045 

7,573 

09,  750 

017, 488 

27 

100 

1,774 

24,807 

17, 391 

104, 977 

28 

3G0 

00 

835 

805 

120, 357 

20 

J5 

1,404 

1, 574 

20, 771 

32, 418 

207, 835 

30 

i 

344 

313 

20 

205 

108 

in,  144 

01|  041 

40,470 

520, 077 

815,117 

6,079,892 
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ACHES  OF  LAND. 

§  ■» 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

i 

1 

i 

a 

42 

Ji 

l 

Horses. 

1 

1 

1 

! 

£ 

6 

& 

1 

Anderson . 

43,  373 

-  138, 230 

$1,151,340 

$82,050 

1,702 

384 

1,  653 

Oil 

2, 976 

6, 919 

a 

Bedford . 

184,  768 

02, 458 

7, 071, 904 

156, 458 

8,503 

3, 742 

4, 961 

1, 801 

13,443 

21,375 

3 

Benton . 

40, 331 

187, 957 

974, 8G1 

40, 519 

2, 180 

629 

2,289 

1,371 

2,787 

6, 617 

4 

UllSilSOO . . 

33,  830 

03, 812 

914,  C42 

34,715 

1,077 

319 

1, 150 

501 

5, 263 

4,  179 

5 

Blmmt . 

00,  8GG 

100,800 

3, 304,  OOG 

140, 904 

4,  OOG 

865 

3,266 

C52 

5,550 

H,  097 

0 

Bradley . 

70,  902 

134, 055 

2, 069,725 

91,288 

2,834 

799 

.  8,380 

766 

3,802 

7,582 

7 

Campbell-  . . 

33,  789 

100, 556 

748,164 

20,897 

1, 334 

388 

1,410 

698 

3, 160 

5, 294 

a 

Cannon  . 

55, 127 

94, 946 

2,40(5, 56 1 

09,154 

3, 008 

1,327 

2,328 

1, 311 

2, 705 

8, 506 

y 

Carroll . . . 

05,  827 

180, 432 

2,715,288 

114,950 

3,002 

1, 736 

3, 525 

1,661 

4, 353 

10, 276 

• 10 

Carter . 

33, 021 

81, 132 

1, 168, 255 

37, 579 

1, 374 

261 

1,380 

171 

2,857 

4,110 

n 

Cheatham .. . 

38,  758 

110, 855 

1, 587, 451 

31,870 

1,  G16 

645 

1, 610 

823 

2,724 

4,3(17 

is 

Claiborne . . 

01, 400 

182, 705 

1, 558,  030 

58, 089 

2, 770 

217 

2, 967 

2, 158 

5, 03(1 

10,882 

13 

14 

15 

Cocke . . 

G7,  G37 

359, 727 

2, 320,  DG7 

80,149 

2,692 

518 

2, 597 

897 

2, 867 

6, 529 

Cumberland . . 

13,  921 

164,005 

208,  900 

12,450 

592 

77 

861 

313 

1, 967 

2, 651 

IB 

Davidson . 

132,  7G3 

11 G,  084 

13, 929, 974 

208,101 

5,  GGl 

3, 374 

4, 610 

559 

7, 539 

15, 9-10 

17 

Decatur . . . 

33,  741 

132, 001 

736,  009 

45,509 

1, 694 

017 

1,805 

1, 190 

3, 330 

5,841 

18 

DoKalb . 

50,  424 

122, 453 

1,858,285 

58,819 

2, 911 

747 

1, 937 

1,401 

1,075 

8,093 

13 

Dickson . 

55, 301 

231, 057 

1, 541, 760 

73,783 

2, 786 

1, 391 

8,882 

1, 291 

5, 293 

9, 282 

20 

Dyer . 

45,  ana 

98, 375 

2,685,335 

76, 247 

3,050 

931 

2, 413 

1,429 

ti,  038 

6, 735 

21 

Fayette . . 

Fentress . 

384, 024 

34,846 

176, 014 

280,  620 

4,661,335 

501, 776 

237,  087 

84, 570 

3,093 

1, 179 

3, 697 

5, 349 

1, 628 

1, 906 

877 

10,755  ; 

2, 589 

11,269 

4,7*19 

S3 

21 

Franklin . 

Gibson . . . . 

85, 317 

121, 500 

150, 775 

253, 525 

2,772,390 

6, 758,  900 

82, 428 

105, 123 

3,874 

0,797 

1, 507 

2,865 

3, 445 

5,420  ! 

1,238 

2,  my 

5, 125 

9, 100 

9,  *189 

10,822 

25 

(idea . 

101),  238 

189,211) 

9,0110, 460 

200,229 

7,883 

4, 243 

5,  415  | 

2, 635 

7,  HOI 

15,684 

20 

Clndngor . 

to;  108 

124, 007 

1,919,203 

65, 384 

2, 396 

561 

1,972  i 

802 

2, 953 

6,991 

27 

Oroono . 

150, 85-1 

193,  049 

5,021,755 

192,253 

6,310 

1, 068 

5,035 

618 

8,155 

18,826 

28 

Gnuidy . 

17, 342 

79,  833 

504, 332 

19,725 

894 

328 

795 

401 

933 

2,021 

20 

Hamilton . 

07,  028 

187, 271 

2, 5G9, 445 

72,803 

2,666 

544 

2, 742 

1, 021 

4, 557 

5,127 

30 

Hancock . 

37, 400 

79, 70D 

1,010,405 

24,410 

1,528 

153 

1,468 

724 

3,879 

5,254 

31 

Ilimloinim . 

111,  888 

>17, 892 

3,173,18! 

172,297 

2,701 

1,026 

3, 971 

1, 687 

6,803 

7, 601 

32 

Hard  in . 

G  4, 988 

302, 450 

1, 722, 007 

84, 838 

2,474 

1,112 

3, 097 

1,990 

4, 337 

7, 867 

33 

Hawkins . 

98, 921 

195, 029 

2,810,483 

80,829 

4,229 

720 

3, 278 

1,207 

6, 884 

16,831 

31 

Haywood. . 

138, 020 

114,481 

6,634, 331 

192,234 

3,546 

2, 561 

4, 560 

1,794 

9, 050 

31,027 

35 

Henderson . . . 

97,450 

239, 144 

1,798, 197 

113,935 

3,410 

1,459 

3,577 

2, 371 

6, 067 

9,203 

30 

37 

38 

Henry . . 

TTieknvm 

118, 299 

122,  217 

4,059, 828 

118,830 

4, 312 

3,026 

4, 130 

1,823 

6, 527 

13,824 

TTiimjiliroys. _ 

1‘il_ 

1, 693, 224 

i  oo-> 

»»*»« 

2,804 

1, 770 

2, 382 

1, 338 

3,087 

8, 9G7 

42,  ooO 

11,  u>9^ 

Olio,  riM 

2, 485 

950 

2, 369 

1, 432 

4,  588 

9, 493 

31) 

J  solemn . . 

G4, 478 

188,  702 

1, 639, 505 

47,090 

2,954 

G84 

2, 668 

2, 003 

3, 765 

10, 479 

40 

41 

JcIToinon. . . 

Johnson . 

111,  405 

25,  G41 

148, 331 

77,252 

4,224,357 

78G,  806 

170,131 

25, 943 

4,241 

820 

1, 328 

60 

2,845 

1,118 

813 

200 

5, 945 

1, 759 

13, 617 

3, 910 

42 

Knox . 

114, 390 

208,  Oil 

4,480,870 

202,253 

4, 815 

1,070 

3,969 

731 

5, 123 

10,329 

43 

Lauderdale . 

38, 539 

117, 825 

1,857,255 

07,401 

1,980 

813 

2, 858 

1,157 

3, 545 

2,757 

44 

Lawronco  . . . 

40,  8G2 

183,537 

1,181,148 

8,  G99 

2,104 

683 

1, 826 

1,039 

2,608 

5,74*4 

45 

Lewis . . . 

9,  773 

54,934 

292,050 

13, 492 

087 

233 

572 

431 

788 

2,587 

40 

Lincoln . . 

203,  640 

192, 043 

8,243,905 

230,773 

8,452 

5,069 

6. 842 

3,066 

8, 867 

19,534 

47 

Macon  ....... _ _ _ 

45, 441  1 

119,  909 

1, 246, 301 

38,837 

2,  .526 

596 

1, 687 

1,051 

2, 073 

6,362 
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LIVE 

STOCK. 

l'RODUCUD. 

M 

& 

*A 

Wheat,  bushels  of. 

a 

«* 

*3 

1 

rO 

!  = 
i 

» 

I 

f 

O 

s 

s 

1 

cT 

§ 

s 

1.1 

II 

0 

Wool,  pounds  of. 

! 

5  ns 
a " 

s 

S 

I 

£  •£ 

8  ~ 
a 

i 

Sweet  potatoes, bush¬ 
els  of. 

13,  (Kill 

$3:11,9:111 

39, 083 

422 

342,  (550 

23, 674 

GO 

0, 356 

non 

10, 75ft 

814 

8, 920 

16,  570 

1 

ns,  ooi 

1,403, 052 

208,580 

15,212 

1, 333, 522 

31, 178 

202, 005 

255 

42, 738 

4,558 

28, 1(10 

45, 866 

2 

in,  HOT 

378, 875 

20,442 

101 

400,005 

me 

1, 408, 949 

P,  0(59 

5,701 

7,  072 

26, 285 

3 

n,  our> 

250, 825 

18,880 

1, 053 

314, 401) 

12,:kb 

28 

7,  mn 

7,783 

836 

0, 961) 

an,  010 

4 

24,  HMD 

15(13, 718 

IOC,  Oil 

280 

557, 080 

57,217 

14, 145 

5 

21, 174 

0,740 

11, 968 

36,015 

5 

17,839 

403, 774 

108,007 

113 

510, 312 

23, 233 

35 

0, 751 

966 

u,  :m 

0,818 

7, 724 

29,891 

6 

12,052 

210,  (XU 

23,759 

376 

281, 318 

23,810 

1  TM 

('  T1 

22,  DTI  i 

7(53, 453 

53, 402 

4, 414 

550, 163 

10,  -107 

30, 405 

8 

17, 417 

1,477 

9, 038 

p  np 

33,8(56 

8 

an,  mb 

7^,799 

08, 825 

1,517 

707,  <108 

■1,  BIG 

2,573,540 

3,753 

18, 159 

SO,  412 

8,821 

54, 749 

0 

is,  «r.7 

212, 155 

59, 741 

GIG 

107, 005 

58, 839 

9  904 

1  TOO 

ir>,  7ia 

343, 012 

13,380 

430 

310, 792 

7,050 

380, 178 

0 

6,466 

2, 479 

i°  rso 

9, 916 

18,  204 

to 

11: 

23,  851 

4(17, 222 

48,742 

1, 578 

450, 473 

01, 10a 

385 

11,  920 

165 

17,157 

922 

13, 309 

9, 521 

12 

:u,  m 

5 12, 853 

88,453 

741 

018,210 

•15,  DOS 

13, 232 

14,320 

222 

11,786 

17,  332 

13 

an,  r» 

472, 003 

38, 008 

5, 073 

532,  000 

5, 505 

0, 000 

16 

10, 062 

2, 270 

10,  001 

24, 283 

14 

(5,81)5) 

ito.nii 

3,217 

1,085 

■  7!i,  sen 

2, 078 

3, 195 

4,839 

219 

9, 153 

5,747 

15 

an,  sou 

1, 1104,  (553 

00,821 

3, 528 

1,111,001 

02,  514 

6 

138, 050 

419 

36, 656 

11, 403 

50,  465 

Of),  907 

16 

17,715 

338, 552 

11, 021 

175 

311,2(10 

7G0 

302 

211, 001 

451 

10,261 

4, 553 

7, 287 

20, 752 

17 

aa,  aim 

50(5, 233 

30,030 

.1,710 

r.m,  710 

4, 752 

(17, 212 

16, 303 

050 

1, 096 

16, 135 

18 

S3,  ‘1*18 

can,  urn 

S3, 782 

(501 

503, 211 

7, 002 

580,  088 

31 

37, 743 

2, 499 

11, 579 

26, 598 

10 

a,*W5 

0(57, 200 

31,503 

1,  (.47 

5(15,570 

a,  iwi 

8,  fill!,  503 

916 

10,705 

4,11m 

0, 321 

40, 113 

20 

41, 11*1 

1,171,045 

50,301 

7,487 

852,980 

2,  078 

300 

230 

35,281 

18, 503 

60,592 

20,  BIO 

84,579 

21 

IS,  858 

24(1,  (575 

1:1,580 

2, 072 

170, 330 

10, 398 

19,  355 

*1,011 

783, 888 

56, 071 

5,710 

7K0, 385 

17, 005 

14,  5G5 

103 

37,675 

14, 400 

14,080 

33,  G35 

S3 

(W,  4BG 

1,355, 2(57 

03,0(57 

3,  (51 1 

994, 437 

5, 210 

8, 502 

J,  836, 307 

7,234 

25,393 

34,935 

85, 581 

87, 220 

24 

(W,  H77 

1,788, 081 

01),  058 

11,(570 

1,  120, 129 

•15,  0X1 

5, 525 

n,  602 

30,266 

4, 763 

10,745 

31,509 

25 

s;i,aui; 

481, 768 

84, 511(5 

2,211 

5.16, 07  L 

92, 072 

45, 837 

3 

12, 636 

855 

7,428 

15,  0117 

26 

34,713 

080,817 

250,  one 

3, 352 

023,  803 

139, 211 

50 

49,398 

31, 498 

4, 021 

21, 101 

22, 479 

27 

6,  757 

1(12,  GUO 

11,095 

850 

172, 0(15 

2, 700 

3,015 

4 

5, 330 

1, 568 

G,  300 

8,  504 

28 

at,  an 

403,012 

78, 508 

780 

G(H5, 100 

15, 327 

50 

8,417 

G1 

9, 632 

7,471 

0,  COG 

27, 387 

29 

is,  m 

2(50, 751 

27,889 

1, 280 

289, 810 

40, 751 

11, 474 

11, 105 

1 , 133 

5, 505 

5,  960 

30 

3a,  5615 

830, 457 

30,310 

15,  OGO 

cm,  G2L 

4,20-1 

400 

230 

19,237 

13, 301 

02,466 

14, 001 

63, 209 

31 

27, 854 

G25, 110 

27, 1G9 

833 

540, 114 

1,305 

800 

6,995 

984 

14, 008 

6, 978 

7,  774 

25,  258 

Ha 

22, 2(14 

710,772 

127, 070 

1, 028 

GOO,  G10 

110,  030 

23,738 

84,013 

3, 458 

15, 513 

14,  727 

33 

45, 7155 

973, 750 

51,700 

0, 120 

822,871 

3,005 

1,280 

11,914 

20,537 

20, 741 

9,340 

20, 093 

G8,  334 

34 

33,  G21 

G77, 337 

30, 533 

2, 022 

580,071 

2, 431 

1,769 

77,080 

7,218 

15,338 

18, 137 

0, 135 

47,675 

35 

38, 327 

057, 100 

115,392 

1,773  ; 

005,545 

4, 808 

5, 071, 075 

225 

23, 208 

3,928 

!),  184 

59, 978 

36 

21, 381 

075, 811 

18,648 

1, 183 

502, 803 

4,305 

15 

43, 996 

140 

16, 374 

407 

7, 448 

20,607 

37 

22, 103 

478, 347 

22,107 

358 

*  538,271 

1, 717 

196,  U57 

258 

16,031. 

1, 561 

8, 101 

23, 390 

38 

25,4152 

507, 383 

34,  G87 

3, 107 

581, 475 

S,  414 

5, 013 

851, 227 

17, 183 

595 

4p2, 270 

23, 500 

39 

20, 054 

411,302 

1(53,  DIO 

1, 242 

802, 59  L 

105,200 

325 

36,135 

12 

21, 41)1 

38 

12, 490 

30,384 

40 

7,  G83 

137, 114 

21, 018 

4, 516 

91, 025 

47, 182 

748 

8, 384 

458 

8,293 

1,275 

41 

27, 793 

810, 253 

138,293 

1, 423 

779,501 

119,414 

G7G 

26, 441 

19,277 

6,  G4G 

23,450 

44, 519 

43 

23, 420 

402, 579 

18, 585 

754 

375, 761 

385 

4,700 

82, 495 

0,408 

4, 514 

2,m 

10,  505 

28, 032 

43 

12,  522 

380,  020 

27, 255 

2,372 

339,990 

3,007 

85 

11,080 

08,441 

11,  rao 

1,170 

7, 19!) 

17, 410 

44 

5, 200 

135,380 

5,744 

290 

101, 773 

520 

3,200 

3,495 

174 

1, 004 

2  754 

45 

87, 192 

2, 029,  GOO 

131,848 

15,  OGO 

1,592,715 

73,320 

200 

18,747 

4,226 

38,534 

4,278 

22,  381 

39,  G59 

46 

14,965 

410, 524 

21,251 

1, 586 

349,034 

10,283 

1, 506,711 

4,535 

9,883 

3,211 

17, 911 

18, 356 

47 
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Anderson. . 

Bedford . . 
Benton ... 
Bledsoe  .. 
mount . . . 
Bradley . . 
Campbell. 
Cannon .  - 
Carroll . . . 


Carter . 

Cheatham .... 

GUiiborno  .... 

Cocku ........ 

Coffea ........ 

Cumberland . . 
Davidson..... 

Decatur ...... 

DoKtdh . 

Dickson...... 

Djw . . 

Fityolto . . 

Fen  truss . 

Franklin . 

Gibson . 

a  lies . 


Grainger .... 

Greene . 

Grundy  ..... 
IlnmUtou. . .  • 
Hancock .... 
Hardeman.., 

Hardin . . 

Hawkins . . . 
Haywood ... 
lion  dor  go  n. . 

Henry . 

Hickman . . . 
Hiimpliroyu. 
Jackson 
J oflorson  . . . 

Johnson . 

Knox  ... — 
Laudordalo.. 
Lawronco . . . 

Howls . 

Lincoln ..... 
Macon . 


PHODUCED. 


&  k 


3,  028 
3,052 
180 
1,831 
393 
1*1, 459 
221 


22,312 
1,  008 


570 
G.B44 
3, 770 
2, 431 
2,544 
14,433 
12.G59 
12, 975 
284 


*8,480 

3,413 


5,404 

G3 

3,450 


1  u 

I  -i 


m 


8,000 

102,793 


192 

8,305 

177 

2, 077 

213 

70 

81 

119 

580 

14 

593 

1,538 

50 

92 

525 

20 

123 

115 

175 

57 

3,470 

255 

1,442 

10 

5 

30 

122 

98 

1,502 

20, 349 

28 

47 

270 

09, 028 
211,  111 
92, 218 
35,580 
110, 150 
118,037 
55, 883 
83, 989 
118, 318 
59,721 
37, 335 
111,  005 
120,883 
07,818 
19, 981 
830, 019 
75, 113 
93, 055 
98,803 
85,017 
211,851 
50, 055 
133,070 
232, 005 
203,305 
73,300 
221, 158 
23,037 
110,203 
40, 139 
115,500 
150,120 
1G0,31I) 
100,831 
113,681 
110,585 
77,498 
111,557 
105,825 
109, 906 
51,162 
186,371 
58,773 
71,230 
A115 
213,753 
31,031 


1,037 
2, 017 


0, 500 
1,171 
11 
917 
109 
1,085 

2,580 

2,150 

425 


2, 151 
12,410 


480 
3,393 
2,827 
18, 707 


7, 003 
2, 102 


851 

5,885 

850 

0,903 

134 

1,80! 

517 

3,811 


2,287 

2,035 


I 

i* 


33 

3 

113 

473 

20 

159 

371 

10 

701 

430 

30 

57 

077 

83 

83 

0 

58 

479 

8 

309 

209 

07 

21 

8 

10 

20 

277 

25 

37 

31 

22 

10 

18 

15 

283 

3,  392 

20 

5 

181 

2 

501 

10 

14 

133 

8 

2,  039 

1 

107 

,14 

158 

31 

1,189 

52 

407 

15 

33 

25 

1 

043 

207 

0 

241 

220 

1 

90 

436 

10 

53 

117 

18 

374 

163 

6 

1, 520 

18 

71 

311 

13 

61 

2,013 

00 

100 

453 

3 

180 

31 

230 

*  293 

'  51 

158 

3 

1  744 

241 

72 

590 

4 

91 

3 

i  1 

G 

1  192 

J  . . 

1,  G98 

79 

*jo  spunocl  ‘stlQH 
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McMUm . 

McNairy . 

Mart  Ison . 

Marion . . 

KurKlmll ......... 

Mnury ........... 

MuJga . 

Monreo . 

Montgomery _ . , 

Morgan  . . . . 

Obion... . 

Overton . 

Perry . . . 

Pollc . 

Putnam . . . 

Uhefi . . . 


UobevtBon . . . 
Itutheiford  . 


•ott.. 


SVvier . 

Sefjuntdiio  .. 

Klmlby . 

Sulim....... 

Stewart . 

Sullivan . 

Sumner ..... 

Tipton . 

Union . . . 

Vim  Bnrmi  ... 

Wfirron . . 

Wuwliiugton  .. 

Wayne . 

Weakley _ 

White . 

Williamson. . . 
Wilimn . 


ACHES  OF  IjAND. 


Total.. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Improved,  in  fiinns. 

| 

j 

’ 

J 

! 

j 

9 

| 

■$ 

>1 

1 

§ 

I 

i 

I 

1 

s’ 

if 

1 

I 

6 

e, 

108,339 

1G9, 109 

$2,962,310 

$129,599 

3,705 

1, 203 

3, 298 

1, 103 

4, 567 

9, 999 

81,686 

G5, 805 

1,805,014 

105, 577 

3,  GG5 

1, 27!) 

4, 015 

2,333 

o,  mu 

8, 870 

160,401 

206,772 

5,009,307 

255,315 

4,365 

2,772 

5, 235 

2,037 

10, 087 

11, 1)55 

35,120 

192,240 

1,007,739 

41,938 

1,417 

404 

1, 893 

801 

3,  109 

3, 4117 

116,387 

100,477 

5,440,318 

150, 181 

0, 47G 

3,509 

3,054 

1,270 

4, 528 

14,521 

208, 347 

256,575 

15,153,853 

281,902 

11,440 

8,805 

7, 440 

2, 707 

10,  214 

21, 181 

37, 816 

79, 4G0 

1, 429,  GG0 

45,342 

1,402 

430 

1, 308 

439 

1,550 

3, 674 

100, 722 

228, 9G3 

3, 449,290 

124,854 

3,353 

1, 475 

2, 920 

1, 106 

4, 349 

10,378 

120,283 

100,901 

6, 522, 474 

140,897 

3,573 

2, 991 

3, 507 

1,217 

4,  673 

10,422 

17,702 

390, 10G 

501,805 

18,788 

749 

73 

1, 199 

479 

2, 674 

4,  SKIS 

CO,  -103 

185,033 

3,479,477 

108,009 

3,395 

1,509 

3, 857 

1, 699 

7, 558 

6,17(1 

73,  430 

183, 983 

1,  G53.886 

55,547 

2,980 

715 

2, 862 

1, 700 

5,  cm 

11,833 

28,510 

155,013 

953,740 

36,538 

1,935 

753 

2, 533 

1, 261 

3, 158 

(i,  878 

20,182 

02,301 

1,076,939 

34,124 

980 

335 

1, 070 

GiU 

2,  Oil 

3,480 

49, 303 

171, 536 

880,274 

45, 617 

2,591 

370 

2, 372 

1, 449 

2,  nun 

7,114 

32,410 

87, 470 

1,171,640 

42,872 

1,443 

335 

1, 420 

494 

2, 483 

3, 557 

95,9-14 

270,314 

3,420,610 

110,275 

4,005 

1,099 

3, 850 

1,110 

6,  m 

12,270 

123,443 

156, 925 

5,211, 402 

150,094 

4,847 

2, 6G7 

*  3,301 

1, 073 

4, 005 

11,737  ' 

184,408 

219,753 

13, 463,309 

205, 807 

10,308 

4.348 

0,219 

1, 520 

12,431) 

23, 133 

13, 409 

104, 140 

203, 910 

12,138 

639 

,  38 

834 

358 

2, 117 

4,772 

60,038 

187, 5G3 

1, 682, 698 

75, 150 

2,787 

284 

2,  638  , 

615 

3, 222 

7,657 

16, 255 

84,294 

38-4,780 

10,095 

70G 

109 

Oil 

313 

2, 226 

3,774 

134,430 

180, 767 

9,428,200 

250,  G48 

3,334 

3, 013 

5,  fill 

1, 368  : 

10,474 

7,  isa 

118, 085 

104,185 

4,358,147 

105, 045 

5,479 

1,727 

3,  Gil 

2, 535 

0, 093 

33,555 

41, 956 

185, 5S9 

1, 108,369 

52,013 

1,970 

1, 021 

2, 028 

1, 150 

4,117 

7,178 

9*1,168 

133,235 

2,792,803 

121,092 

4,128 

327 

3, 483 

261 

6, 366 

14,735 

140,582 

157, 857 

6,368,096 

182, 397 

8,507 

3,437 

5, 098 

1, 631 

7, 514 

18,363 

G5, 570 

1 

35,778 

2,499,118 

112,121 

2,338 

1, 555 

3, 732 

931 

6, 807 

5,417 

34, 940 

82,756 

801, 440 

28,874 

1,430 

189 

1, 169 

707 

3, 694 

5,383 

3G,  395 

108,150 

392,593 

14,255 

755 

118 

811 

393 

3,313 

2,405 

73,537 

20G,  073 

2, 125, 810 

03,474 

3,315 

718 

2,  G60 

1, 202 

7,410 

10,703 

113, 752 

223, 355 

4, 531, 622 

154, 697 

4, 1G4 

407 

3,790 

SCO 

4, 921 

12,423 

52, 038 

2 

14, 8G8 

1,475,887 

58,  043 

2,143 

4S1 

1 , 570 

79,  915 

157, 500 

2,912,005 

137,807 

2,289 

4, 269 

2, 223 

7, 559 

10,742 

Gl,  817 

108,  887 

1,341,198 

51,180 

2,878 

5GG 

2, 338 

983 

3, 529 

5,034 

172, 240 

191,  030 

10,528,965 

217, 142 

0,171 

G,  394 

5, 219 

1, 303 

8,957 

19,142 

214, 884 

120,  471 

9, 939,447 

201, 411 

12,070 

G,  80S 

G,  495 

1,907 

7,828 

21,045 

6, 795, 337 

33,873,828 

271,358,985 

8,405,792 

290,882 

120,345 

219, 514 

102, 158 

413, 060 

773,317 
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LIVE 

STOCK. 

PRODUCED. 

I 

f 

a 

I 

1 

•9 

rg 

5 

1 

1 

B 

l 

I 

1 

B 

% 

0 

-ss 

1 

S 

1 

B 

Ginned  cotton,  bales 
of  400  lbs.  each. 

1 

s 

I 

jb 

1 " 

l 

& 

j! 

V 

i 

t " 

1 

85,705 

$010, 487 

145, 021 

1, 158 

055,350 

19,815 

85 

17,145 

7 

17, 000 

10, 881 

11, 543 

30,  043 

48 

2 8,855 

813,021 

41.82G 

401 

599, 220 

430 

.  30 

0,983 

0, 148 

15,502 

j  11, 445 

5, 573 

43, 703 

49 

49, 045 

1, 044, 553 

Gl,  570 

C.5C6 

941, 645 

1,049 

97,950 

21, 187 

13, 237 

14,255 

9,300 

82, 144 

50 

17,884 

281,  111 

20, 818 

.704 

370,505 

3,482 

800 

14,  H30 

7, 377 

3, 288 

9, 128 

22,  (Ml) 

5,1 

42,400 

1,408,700 

80, 040 

(3,010 

931, 343 

,m  03,988 

118,330 

821 

89,743 

2, 532 

11,940 

31, 2iit) 

53 

07,  (773 

3, 371, 005 

103, 719 

15,054 

2, 174,  G53 

77,437 

827, 170 

7, 013 

40,514 

8,008 

41,  (iio 

on,  014 

53 

13, 123 

250,233 

40, 317 

1G7 

328, 228 

5, 037 

G,  209 

150 

5, 516 

£72 

4,  410 

9, 853 

54 

SI,  314 

080,  G77 

133, 725 

4,087 

G29, 716 

22,200 

50 

45,451 

5,808 

10, 848 

G,  ODD 

10,  011 

28,000 

55 

41, 400 

913, 753 

123, 023 

3,057 

811,  010 

43,410 

10,000 

5, 199, 150 

850 

80,310 

3,  900 

£1,039 

41, 308 

50 

8,  503 

141,203 

8, 003 

1, 975 

109, 943 

4,405 

13, 320 

C49 

17  08€> 

r-r 

45, -in 

742,748 

CG,  020 

300 

831, 77G 

743 

1,407,400 

174 

9, 935 

4,  082 

10, 445 

1°  7G9 

33,  375 

58 

21, 770 

480,801 

48, 218 

3,  G98 

519, 159 

20,478 

nm 

ir  on 

og 

r9 

10, 375 

308, 824 

12, 175 

741 

413,405 

527 

1,053 

11,321 

1,740 

5, 320 

10, 431 

60 

0, 553 

181, 703 

'40, 230 

650 

22G,  3G3 

10,441 

15 

3,935 

S3 

0,508 

3, 104 

3,434 

11,  GIJ) 

04 

17, 083 

aeo,  oo7 

29, 820 

1,930 

372, 0G7 

11,007 

158, 350 

0, 082 

258,210 

31,892 

414 

295,280 

9,430 

30 

8,051 

6, 103 

2,455 

27, 050 

GOO,  (HI3 

103, 734 

1,740 

751, 790 

32, 540 

80,028 

£60 

18,817 

5,  072 

17,518 

41,  049 

04 

30, 205 

1,025,025 

159, 177 

5,801 

935, 075 

73, 572 

3,388,430 

as,  027 

1,031 

12, 012 

41, 0(55 

05 

01,877 

2, 115,402 

150, 401 

5,000 

1,551, 185 

40, 077 

170,700 

12, £29 

43,131 

13, 326 

37,  Gil 

74, 848 

06 

0,071 

100, 188 

5, 930 

1,G30 

108, 015 

1, 002 

3,;si7 

9,728 

5, 430 

7,  072 

0, 005 

67 

22, 034 

420,471 

02, 374 

1,885 

440, 133 

80, 115 

2,003 

13,750 

so 

14, 475 

3, 510 

11, 395 

22,051) 

G8 

7, 315 

105,401 

9, 527 

1, 035 

140, 218 

1,005 

4,733 

4, 457 

1, 1*14 

4, 919 

7  479 

09 

41, 153 

1, 12(1,  (110 

34,138 

S,  615 

759,484 

5,981 

3,900 

83,179 

10,  021 

31,409 

31,351 

93,318 

70 

38,745 

1, 008, 511 

73, 568 

7,074 

973,793 

17,810 

80 

8,581,873 

8 

20, 405 

7,512 

25,214 

30,  973 

71 

21,200 

411, 108 

14, 162 

414 

430, 677 

3,515 

787,818 

795 

11, 470 

809 

11, 518 

15, 579 

72 

21, 880 

GOO,  550 

155,330 

3,807 

435,303 

133,893 

380 

105,390 

30 

87, 021 

532 

15,  GDI 

15, 641 

73 

43,  033 

1, 50G,  720 

103,910 

7,053 

l,170,ei4 

00,134 

15  | 

1,181,540 

302 

38, 457 

6,512 

28, 583 

42, 217 

74 

27, 302 

CIO,  002 

38, 253 

435 

485, 478 

3,030 

0,180 

11,717 

9,  568 

1G,  GUI 

13, 057 

34,849 

75 

12,300 

217, 00G 

25,341 

S,  533 

820, 000 

30,385 

3,025 

7,010 

371 

5, 516 

7, 954 

7G 

5,701 

10G,  llil 

9, 006  ' 

8G0 

131, 773 

1,055 

5,180 

4, 700 

637 

5, 448 

7,  895 

77 

18,881 

507, 705 

43, 450 

2,145 

400, 095 

8,287 

0,295 

2G 

19, 131 

2, 4(35 

14, 203 

29,  739 

78 

23,  CM 

G72, 57U 

195,827 

8,794 

4G8.777 

133,401 

3 

30,280 

23,710 

1,  GOO 

3.8, 271) 

19, 956 

70 

58G,  501 

30,811 

8, 43G 

483, 4G7 

1  317 

3,695 

829 

14, 901 

3  800 

8,  342 

!  gg 

41,070 

'  810,  GG5 

84, 36U 

G80 

023,215 

380 

0, 015, 104 

43 

4,808 

17, 430 

22, 470 

83, 435 

81 

10,  113 

450, 800 

30, 457 

a.  308 

472, 503 

0,448 

84,501 

a 

12,580 

1, 156 

10, 200 

24, 128 

83 

01,740 

2,030,311 

330, 727 

8,224 

1,533,030 

33,132 

1,000 

8,894,041 

8, 840 

25, 305 

3, 417 

■49,753 

48, 753 

83 

00,000 

0, 502, 550 

102, 747 

7,041 

1, 731,  D55 

75,900 

1,200 

858,304 

87 

49, 825 

16,580 

37,  BOG 

74,844 

84 

3,  317,331 

(*0, 211, 425 

5,439, 268 

257,  989 

52,089,926 

8,207,814 

40,373 

43, 448, 097 

29G,  404 

1,405,  £36 

547,803 

1, 182,005 

2,  <104, 672 

18 
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irepared 


STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


AGRICULTURE. 


i 

1 

! 

f 

i 

c 

!  v; 

i 

i 

If 

1  » 
s 

I 

i 

* 

! 

1 1 

f 

|t  | 

f 

5, 

4 

|i 

l 

c. 

! 

I  1 

I 

B 

] 

a, .to  ........ 


3,oau .  « 


$173, 040  48 
187,  OBI  43 
800,837  BO 
09,383  51 
810,511  53 
554, 540  53 


12,531  . 

1, 801  5 


3,707  33 

598  . 


71  115,080  2,548 


2, 830  700, 003  88, 898  1, 510, 30(1 


3,174,077  18,130,708 
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ACHES  OF  LAND. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


COUNTIES, 

1 

.a 

i 

£ 

i 

. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

Fanning  implements 
ehinery,  value  0 

& 

1 

<1 

| 

1 

I 

£ 

Other  cattle. 

I 

53, 139 
16, 331 

498.  035 

$1,764,388 

$131,412 

2,353 

968 

8, 936 

2,537 

22, 093 

r>,  nn 

A  11 

22,223 

409,225 

34,038 

1, 302 

234 

4,612 

1,268 

32,737 

4,077 

3,397 

80.239 

94, 126 

7,108 

1, 725 

57 

9, 522 

mi 

29,  020 

58, 8G9 
1, 461 

1  751.859 

3,797,883 

120,793 

5,497 

1, 53(5 

16, 864 

5, 452 

51,407 
1,  39« 

7,  *107 

2.4G4 

20, 550 

2,290 

115 

1 

716 

I  HO 

38, 671 

136. 122 

1,148,154 

59,599 

4,412 

702 

7, 296 

2, 430 

41,  207 

7,797 

1, 155 

79.737 

142,774 

750 

2,282 

74 

1,  518 

334 

SI,  196 

441,  G88 

1,339,192 

05,171 

7,331 

04  0 

4, 158 

2, 132 

42,  037 
29, 725 

11,654 

0, 252 
10,117 
A  836 
1,331 

a, (Kid 

591,706 
576,302 
156, 417 
1,250,661 
4,815,608 
1,371,702 
3,015 

12. 892 
13,770 
9,801 

4,955 

50.1 

3, 028 
4, 1711 
3, 098 
3, 281 
3,652 
308 
302 

6, 414 

88, 641 

1,432 

81 

868 

42,546 
RO.  49ft 

1,842 

21, 033 
7,001 
G6, 744 
3,358 
2, 070 

32, 633 
37,465 
14, 509 

1, 068, 9G6 
243. 942 

531,717 

31,472 

155 

2,892 

2,  MO 

1,414 

V.vurni 

Tlj.rtWTi 

91 

1,219 

37 

28 

4ft 

23,  838 

1  fton  .lo= 

1, 638, 606 

59, 517 

2,715 

450 

11, 807 

'  o  ^ 

“■  ■  ■ ' ™ 

0,788 

1  *» 

n  /  ‘r 

23,498 
1, 087 

740,  023 
44,400 
851,845 
1,209,853 

41,243 

4, 694 

511 

r  *4n 

6  Wi 

10, 906 
96,890 
95, 760 

°oo 

* 

lr\ 

1, 

35,201 

07,317 

1,330 

2,542 

07, 750 

''ftor 

47, 902 

l''0""1 

3,  Gift 

1,081 

t>,  .101 

PhnmkAA 

GO,  080 

” * 

1,861,459 

11, 47:1 

Clay* . 

’ 

1,076 

5, 8(4 

2, 300 

7,  IliM 

CoIIehon*. . 

Collin . . 

38, 196 

1 

100,115 

6,533 

C,  517  i 

2,008 

12,  899 

j**"~ . 

Coleman* . 

557 

12,566 

Colorado  . . . 

35,168 
16  542 

(\7A 

212.41C 

3,385 

1, 061 

5,  000 

29, 1332 

0,0:il 

Comal . . 

70  \ 

2, 513 

Comanche . . . 

1,880 

UJJn  ^ 

6,173 

1,712 

436 

210 

17 

8, 935 

2, 873 

14,  377 
14,  722 

4,082 

1  976 

Concho* . 

2, 110 

376 

Cook . 

Coryell  _  _ 

11,460 

145, 103 

518, 601 

34,446 

2,070 

170 

0, 524 

1 ,242 

19, 7G4 

4, 7:ill 

Dallas...... . 

47,905 

3 

00*  081 

506, 593 

0  <»Jf)  QfK 

27,420 

130,014 

2,349 

140 

5, 084 

1, 166 

20, 28.5 

3, 833 

Dawson* . 

1 

o/D 

6,397 

523 

7, 726 

3, 359 

27, 705 

20,974 

Demin  it* . 

. 

. 

Denton . 

10  368 

532, 037 
1, 4C3, 556 

18, 485 

2,192 

20,  773 

8,766 

Do  Witt . 

34,134 

a 

17  880 

178 

2, 588 

831 

Duyal* . 

‘‘  D 

06, 880 

5,702 

956 

10, 567 

2,447 

47, 085 

10,847 

Eastland . . 

C50 

C  ~nl 

18,025 

361 

.  aw 

Edwards*  . . . 

2,885 

3 

1,  075 

96 

2, 51*1 

Ellis  . . 

El  Paso  . . . 

23,636 

1G3.G53 

1,050,851 

103,020 

70,495 

7, 803 

735 

7, 604 

3, 101 

51,  761 

17,539 

Ensinal* . . 

4,4o6 

11, 367 

617 

9GD 

2, 953 

1, 296 

2,  049 

7,253 

Erath- . . . 

3  *'r6 

101,809 

482,503 

30,050 

Falls . 

’n° 

3,  00[> 

2,074 

57 

D,  414 

1,093 

24,  06.1 

0,017 

Fannin 

12, 047 

25,274 

2,861 

384 

2,505 

1, 257 

23,  053 

8,571 

Fayette . 

41, 285 
75  403 

1 

4,  SBS 

1,508,800 

2,518,014 

102,830 

4,772 

038 

6, 465 

2, 295 

24,  835 

8,458 

Fort  Bend. 

103,899 

7,947 

1,617 

17, 209 

5,132 

51,  780 

12, 402 

Freestono . 

41,918 

3,310,820 

129, 175 

2,341 

2,231 

3, 102 

1, 175 

61,  853 

840 

Frio* . 

"  I 

608, 371 

71,726 

3,977 

784 

5,009 

2,  G80 

19,  290 

7,097 

Galveston . 

GillesDio . 

2,226 

S3,  GOO 

204,495 

6,783 

739 

88 

1, 347 

140 

12,  816 

987 

Goliad . 

10  868 

’UU> 

104,  G95 

34,372 

1,002 

55 

8,337 

2,512 

17, 180 

4,940 

Gonzales . . . 

o’ 

183, 031 

448,010 

1,377,738 

32,060 

5,396 

485 

4, 748 

1,128 

66,  031 

4,183 

Grayson. . 

91, 977 

8,881 

1,213 

7, 220 

3, 274 

79,  C57 

8,005 

Grimes . . 

'7'° 

2,041,180 

93,215 

5, 431 

G49 

9, 153 

3, 000 

29,  827 

11,829 

Guadalupe . . 

XJO, 

3, 043, 092 

95, 908 

G,  206 

1, 242 

G,  347 

3, 414 

32,  582 

18,198 

Hamilton . 

•  ' 

1, 149,053 

07,003 

12,932 

1, 174 

19, 922 

2,  Gil 

47,  543 

7,576 

Hardeman  * . 

6, 060 

190 

36 

160 

27 

496 

47 

. 1 
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AGRICULTURE. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

rilODUCED. 

I 

■s 

■a 

1 

S 

o 

1 

g- 

•H) 

1 

P? 

i 

I 

I* 

§ 

a 

1 

1 

5 

© 

•i 

a 

a 

•2 

1 

1 

& 

s  ^ 

§1 
o  a- 

S  1 

b 

■S 

a 

5 

6 

1 

1 

•Q 

if  « 

1  “ 
a 
£ 

!  i 

1  ^ 

•■a 

S 

1 

30, 360 

$0'.'5, 221 

8,  057 

4, 462 

37C,  997 

11, 362 

19, 78(5 

208,  595 

8, 730 

1,070 

149,418 

900 

1.,  0J3 

9, 270 

281,  01)2 

1, 140 

0, 001, 

75 

44,717 

31,177 

1, 112, 9(57 

1, 505 

1,578 

400,  800 

8,418 

0,175 

19, 020 

7, 380 

1, 020 

9,  801) 

1, 002 

33,  018 

17, 750 

725,402 

7,826 

1,077 

163, 736 

1,78!) 

4,688 

17,318 

1,157 

200 

9,201 

3, 1)73 

28-1,  '181) 

5, 650 

53 

58 

8,711 

707,  080 

2fi,  GOD 

840 

06, 612 

3,517 

103 

5, 0U1 

401, 172 

1, 334 

310 

21,  917 

(5, 231 

35(5,  (583 

2, 355 

10 

12, 615 

1,730 

44,  nu 

301 

3, 314 

220, 200 

5, 131) 

148 

23, 656 

370 

355* 

.  •"•**“* 

12,819 

321,53(5 

2,  8, 'IS 

308 

218,  289 

3, 80S 

690 

0,871 

4, 155 

7, 0(17 

3,824 

83, 815 

in,  H7‘i 

1)23,  DHL 

3 

299, 820 

100 

■1,000 

19,810 

5,  ISO 

1, 01)0 

10,  840 

57, 85!) 

i,  no 

37(1,  01  1 

377 

1, 129 

84, 270 

546 

11,  000 

1,  376 

1)70 

20, 782 

100 

a,  uui 

1,270 

fill,  (Kir. 

148 

GO 

r 

31,5(53 

GOO,  070 

8,853 

416 

135,  631 

CIS 

800 

4, 418 

14,580 

G80 

1,  (117 

9, 945 

11, 100 

431,280 

10, 2(5(5 

162 

S3,  908 

376 

11, 483 

518,223 

33,30,1 

467 

79, 2C5 

2,081 

I  'CU 

r-!I 

293 

43, 301 

BO 

160 

7 

1,975 

ffll-l,  750 

177,  900 

y 

879 

17,  432 

358, 403 

9, 89(1 

1, 315 

281, 979 

0,000 

iras 

796 

o,  noa 

8,  4(18 

39,798 

3, 588 

6(5, 935 

3, 703 

2(58, 0(53 

30,740 

San,  an 

SI,  097 

3,02!) 

49(1,  400 

11,  COO 

10 

ISO 

0,951 

13, 135 

0, 125 

2,7.13 

39, 3(35 

11,070 

881,88(1 

137, 528 

1,109 

ail,  408 

ISO, -103 

175 

16 

34, 119 

611 

178 

10, 043 

12, 197 

592, 512 

1, 525 

909 

264, 80S 

1,  405 

1,  500 

14,438 

8,090 

158 

1, 884 

18,950 

3,972 

321,  (534 

11,961 

1,257 

26,  CIO 

158 

711 

1,880 

5,  005 

370 

141 

9,059  ( 

4, 430 

150, 403 

2,005  , 

5, 040 

3,880 

8 

8, 201 

408, 883 

12, 440 

no 

08, 380 

14, 187 

30 

53 

9,181 

901 

118 

3, 857 

8, 504 

332,  010 

18,169 

1, 739 

61,30!) 

1, 812 

100 

49 

8,558 

491 

123 

1,901 

1(5,113 

987, 145 

194, 204 

2, 908 

Ml,  080 

128, 395 

88,  403 

15 

5,081 

8,830 

388, 434 

31,373 

070' 

37,875 

19,881 

ICO 

s 

22, 589 

371 

10 

3,354 

10,400 

721, 820 

70!) 

167,  652 

30 

1,400 

5,880 

22,936 

,  537 

2, 601 

11, 31)6 

1, 700 

52, 807 

1,635 

4,780 

70 

200 

ID 

10, 947 

1, 053, 059 

88, 345 

4, 611 

119, 918 

31, 001 

25 

359 

48,  380 

708 

149 

4, 928 

1, 319 

278, 991 

16,881) 

17, 994 

18,339 

000 

1,058 

3,330 

0,818 

412, 672 

5, 334 

235 

21,896 

1, 645 

80 

57 

9, 141 

731 

132 

9,185 

8,318 

432, 290 

3,772 

738 

96, 505 

3,450 

2,030 

17, 560 

100 

304 

5, 195 

17, 533 

Got),  883 

115,476 

179 

281,285 

85, 811 

1,499 

20,489 

470 

445 

13, 064 

21, 021 

1, 107, 731 

3,484 

- 1,  658 

320, 580 

3,805 

12,C83 

17, 903 

CD 

725 

4, 077 

1 5, 81)3 

025,  000 

230,405 

13,602 

GOO 

86 

3, 710 

23, 925 

21, 483 

574, 294 

10,784 

3,458 

249,585 

C,187 

15 

4,520 

6, 913 

20, 701 

5,088 

1,  256 

26,176 

m 

997 

145, 865 

7,770 

SO 

95 

1  250 

871 

2  850 

12, 425 

8, 966 

313,  990 

18,130 

20 

10,237 

10 

5, 136 

11 

4 

3,954 

6, 225 

604, 498 

74, 550 

500 

539 

5  756 

25, 202 

1, 089, 239 

1,023 

151, 407 

50 

7  304 

9, 812 

126 

5, 553 

16,779 

859, 186 

80,862 

1, 881 

247, 522 

119, 975 

220 

8, 904 
22,937 

3, 995 

1, 072 

23,903 

18, 510 

760, 730 

367 

370, 425 

2,015 

IB,  303 

43,  672 

98 

4, 577 

45, 450 

13,871 

895, 722 

11,750 

34, 154 

2,540 

30 

3,124 

433 

188 

3, 51!) 

182 

6,  200 

1,095 

1,  850 

140 

R 

7 

8 
1) 
10 
11 

13 
IS 

14 

15 
Ifi 

17 

18 
10 

50 

51 
32 
23 
31 

20 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


34 

35 


40 

41 
43 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 
03 
54 

5G 

57 

58 

59 
Rt) 
01 
CH 
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STATE  OF  TEXAS 


AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 

COUNTIES. 

Barley,  fushels  of. 

1 

£ 

1 

s 

i 

1 

’ 

l 

Wine,  gallons  of. 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

r| 

•C  ** 

I  0 

O 

1 

p. 

S 

<519 

11 

22 

1,101 

3 

a 

. 

1, 650 

n 

1 

908 

$7,G82 

132,081 

2, 421 

3G4 

5 

1 

20 

35 

Bee . 

Bell . 

G5, 425 

1, 371 

Boxnr . ’ . . 

8,065 

72, 389 

1,020 

313 

198 

r^_ 

2,885 

20 

4G3 

20 

10 

25,125 

160 

40 

4 

40 

2 

Caldwell . 

o’  iwi 

1 

1, 940 

249 

10 

710 

128, 87C 

475 

SG 

Clay*  . . . 

27 

Co  Hu  linn* . 

28 

Collin . 

4.430 

188,534 

4, 191 

437 

20 

Coleman*... . . 

:«) 

Colorado . 

45 

274 

31 

Comal . 

1,000 

1, 889 

dfV 

1GG 

10 

:ia 

Commicho . . 

2, 175 

nfi 

Co  ji  clio* . 

04 

B 

1, 445 

35 

Goryoll. .  . . 

c 

335 

200 

50 

V'r'r 

36 

~ 

*  "*ij 

00 

Dallas. . . . . 

180,005 

7,180 

675 

37 

Dawson* . , . 

38 

Dunlin  it* . . .... 

30 

Denton . 

157 

42, 405 

2,040 

40 

Do  Witt . 

47 

1,240 

108 

78,  006 

144 

1G 

41 

Duval*. . 

1,012 

42 

Eaatlnnd . 

s 

6, 305 

100 

43 

Edwards* . 

44 

Kills . 

10, 046 

1 

40 

75 

131  000 

5  155 

20 

45 

El  Puso  . . . 

248 

75 

4,325 

6,135 

143, 735 

r 

. . 

40 

Ensiiud* . 

° 

47 

12  ruth . . . . 

645 

15 

73  370 

4  CMM 

DO 

48 

Dulls . 

19 

34*  610 

40 

Fmmiu . . . 

2,257 

3  475 

g 

50 

Fayette . . 

87 

107 

315 

556 

95, 105 
86  411 

730 

*  101 

10 

f»L 

Fort  Bund . 

50 

350 

23,570 

F  roost  ono . 

1, 246 

109 

1,370 

23 

53 

. 

128, 281 

51 

Galveston . 

8 

18, 150 

3  779 

800 

°8n 

Gillonplo . 

386 

38, 965 
42, 530 

' 

3 

178 

56 

Goliad . 

205 

•Q 

57 

Gonzales . 

96 

132, 588 

4  S4G 

58 

Grayson . 

2, 50(i 

301 

1,005 

5 

235 

174, 675 

3,155 

1, 422 

42 

1,310 

77 

50 

Grimes . . . . I 

90 

150 

00 

Guadalupes . 

.  558 

203 

8G2 

110*  T3 

;* 

<n 

Hamilton . J 

2  000 

* 

iG3 

Uurdoinau*..- . 

1 . 

. 
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on 

01 

ITrmltn . . 

Unrrla . 

2, 088 
4,807 

117, 817 

14,882 
44, 123 
27G,  070 

$65, 667 
478,115 
2,  G68,  EDO 

$1,723 
15, 074 
137, 53G 

320 

1,025 

1,785 

15 

120 

2, 590 

761 
1,317 
4, 915 

180 

385 

1, 539 

3,30.1. 
10, 029 
12,471 

215 

1,216 

6, 497 

66 

niiys . 

10, 077 

20, 717 

324, 5G7 

8,23(5 

3,120 

371 

3, 313 

1,028 

14, 633 

4,533 

68 

llcnflemon . 

19, 009 

iar,  3cr> 

498,041 

37, 148 

1,020 

303 

2, 701 

1,236 

7, 710 

1, 999 

GO 

IHdulgo . 

4, 1)47 

459,003 

347,730 

13,  320 

87G 

316 

0, 402 

825 

MliB 

3, 901) 

70 

Hill . 

13,  GUI 

183, 472 

687, 253 

49,850 

5,702 

105 

8, 318 

1,013 

21),  (HU 

12,738 

73 

Hopkins . 

S9, 908 

195,  GOG 

806,977 

62,581 

3,582 

406 

6,723 

1,669 

21,867 

30, 198 

73 

Houston . . . 

39,  933 

247, 384 

1, 154,435 

113,131 

2,500 

747 

5,  689 

2, 140 

23, 792 

1,200 

70 

'limit . . 

10,  083 

118,417 

G34, 699 

45, 7G9 

3,221 

299 

0,  OKI 

1,617 

21, 623 

11,024 

74 

Jade . 

911 

6,759 

23,770 

3, 1G0 

18G 

7 

729 

182 

4, 805 

493 

75 

Jade  son . 

25, 240 

293, 165 

1, 137, 8G4 

41,637 

3,112 

530 

3, 500 

1, 008 

75, 803 

1,565 

70 

JllBlIUf . 

11),  026 

256, 101 

732, 120 

34,301 

936 

232 

2, 386 

766 

0,377 

1,540 

77  | 

Jefferson  . . . 

971 

17, 83G 

14, 955 

S,  7G7 

56 

17 

458 

112 

13,754 

368 

78  ! 

Johnson . . . 

8, 044 

112, 184 

415,848 

34,039 

3,OGO 

232 

4, 526 

1, 078 

11,816  ; 

9,990 

75) 

Jonoa* . 

80 

ICnmcB . 

4,  DG3 

30, 117 

137, 132 

7,400 

6,219 

339 

0, 915 

806 

49,712 

9,851 

81 

Ktmfrann . 

12,971) 

11 G,  370 

474,  G87 

38,281 

3,283 

338 

7,672 

1, 331 

17,370 

2,757 

83 

Kon* . . 

2,201 

23, 300 

82,910 

0,755 

167 

1G 

1,629 

338 

2,824 

1, 100 

83 

Ivimblo*  . . 

84 

3  350 

535 

15 

301  1 

30 

454 

1,400 

*»>85 

^8G 

Urnav 

32,  900 

197, 705 

1, 753, 530 

76, 583 

2,  G7G 

G35 

G,  300 

1, 941 

20,415 

12,763 

87 

LampuaBii a  ..4. ........ 

2,707 

111,  701 

12, 074 

941 

20 

4,207 

602 

8, 434 

2,551 

88 

Lromliu* . . 

Liberty . . 

I  Li  mo  at  ouo . . 


Milam . . . 

Montague . . 

Montgomery-. . 

NacqgdodiQB . ..... 

Navarro . | 

Newton . 


Presidio*  ... _ 

Hod  River . 

IMugio  .... _ 

Robertson . 

RuiuwIb* . 

Rmk . 

Snbino  . . . 

Snu  Augustine. . 


19 
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STATE  OF  TEXAS 


AGRICULTURE. 


X’KODUQED. 

COUNTIES. 

•S 

% 

r 

& 

|  o 

1 

f 

Market-garden  prod¬ 
ucts,  value  of. 

1 

a 

Cheese,  pounds  o£ 

£ 

W 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
o£ 

Grass  seeds,  bushels 
o£ 

1 

| 

H 

n 

05 

,$K«i 

1,450 

92 

r 

7,805 

46 

137 

91, 729 

Gli 

4 

31,200 

920 

o 

20 

G8 

72, 665 

« 

71 

50 

0, 187 

TT 

380 

100 

160 

98, 290 

24 

207 

75 

J,wleann 

20 

99 

ICO 

T„ul 

15 

158 

7H 

a,  dflo 

891 

3,10fi 

' 

Wtili.  iftU 

75 

ni 

Knnflnan 

4>I3 

82 

10, 570 

850 

.  84 

T 

803 

30 

1,676 

239 

255 

13,51)0 

88 

LnsttUu* . 

88 

00 

91 

I, (.on . 

123 

Ijilifirty _ 

11, 550 

02 

E  tin  nut  on  n _ T  , 

818 

50 

447 

60, 440 

100 

03 

Livu  Oak . . 

01 

20 

200 

on 

Madison . 

13 

23, 380 
1,279 

no 

Marion . . 

CS5 

Q 

300 

07 

Mamin  . . . . 

08 

Matagorda . 

* 

1,  GOO 

950 

CO 

90 

Mnv’orlis* . 

ion 

McCulloch* . 

101 

MoLeimnu . 

G02 

132 

155 

84, 419 

2,503 

3 

102 

McMullen*  . 

103 

Madina .......  . . 

1,105 

19 

104 

Marumi* .  _  _  „  „ 

105 

Milam,.... . 

320 

72, 475 

430 

106 

Montagna . T _ r 

107 

Montgomery. 

20, 142 

108 

Nacogdoches . 

lt  49(j 

150 

100 

116, 570 

531 

Q 

100 

Navarro _ 

2,539 

105 

34 

007 

70, 786 

1  040 

77 

no 

Nwvvtfm . . 

15 

20,101 

230 

111 

Nucccs _ _ ... 

20 

^2,104 

113 

Omngo . 

446 

12 

5,400 

82 

113 

Palo  FI nto . . . 

149 

GOO 

435 

24, 065 

3, 850 

3 

25 

114 

Panola . 

88, 493 

40 

1, 158 

15 

115 

Parker . . 

49, 311 

1, 320 

65 

11 

110 

Folk . 

* 

5, 447 

117 

Presidio*  . .  .. 

118 

Hod  Tt  Ivor 

0  lg3 

185 

58  647 

898 

119 

Hafiigio  . . 

S 

5,155 

120 

121 

150 

llmi-nnlq* 

122 

Untile . 

179 

10 

50 

1  103 

193, 345 

40 

123 

Sabina _  .. 

14, 968 

100 

121 

Stm  Augunttno . 

48, 653 

6 
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AGRICULTURE. 


f* 

s 

1 

1 

£ 

U  64 

1 

o 

1 

I 

1 

1 

K 

1 

jp 

1 

■a 

1 

g 

-si 

3 

!  4 
s 

a§ 

5 

Cane  molasses,  gal¬ 
lons  of. 

Sorghum  molasses,  | 
gallons  of.  | 

•S 

a 

s, 

i 

R 

1 

£. 

s 

ij 

If 

I0 

! 

< 

(13 

01 

05 

00 

07 

08 

09 

70 

71 

73 

73 

74 

75 

70 

77 

78 

79 

HO 

81 

82 

83 

81 

85 

8(1 

87 

88 

89 

99 

in 

93 

93 

94 

95 

90 

97 

m 

99 

mo 

mi 

103 

103 

mi 

105 

10G 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

12 

113 

114 

115 

no 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

:  122 

123 

124 

a 

480 

87 

2, 571 

3 1)0 
SI,  859 

$2,  HI 

$9,013 
12,045 
103,851 
10, 075 

4 

SO 

G13 

7, 127 

. . 

1, 401 

378 

13, 715 

8, 432 

44, con 
10,905 
34,911 
89, 443 
122, 829 
47,  05(7 
3, 847 
23,  055 
38,  033 
7,  000 
49, 044 

. 

0,  OEM 
S,  430 

80 

801. 

454 

210 

(1 

71 

1,815 
10, 012 
0, 1*15 
1,185 
150 
1,  SCO 
150 

2, 247 
S,  080 

2, 120 
14, 334 
SO,  SCO 
14, 828 
451 
1,  430 
275 

023 
G,  737 

:::::::::: 

! 

. i . . 

as 

4, 046 
301 

. i . 

11 

SO 

i,ao3 

8,081 

. .  1  . 

88 

08 

SO 

3,  700 

27,438 
31,118 
5, 212 

2,  403 

Gao 

53 

13,077 

310 

0,  013 
4,  OHO 

. T 

4, 777 
470 

1,1.18 

14, 529 
821 

10,  797 
137 

78, 973 
8, 977 

i 

i  1 

i 

i 

1,  013 
1, 1S3 
30 

10, 493 
4,000 
550 

1,343 

71,  !»l 
87,828. 
61, 040 
4,580 

. i . 

a 

400 

i 

092 

4,765 

...  .!... 

1 

l 

SI,  080 
500 

30 

780 

507 

10,  010 

300 

31,300 

a,  oat 

170 

4,837 

2,  657 

77, 308 

. 

8,852 

715 

55 

0, 100 

1,  445 

41,938 

000 
S3,  G28 
700 

850 

00 

3, 800 

1, 500 

8, 703 
1,055 

31,909 

1 17, 071 
00,433 
23,  G47  , 
19, 000 

7, 089 
1*1, 248 
80, 483 
30,287 
03, 004 

10 

1 

330 

032 

1,488 

48 

CO 

217 

355 

452 

70 

18,  239 
4,  750 
00 

i 

i 

8B9 

so 

4,000 

‘78 
2, 038 
21, 37G 

c,  m 

290 

471 

* 

(1, 171) 

8,  785 

IOC 

2,822 

16,  603 

77,730 
10, 001 

413 

215 

557 

20 

1G,  390 
10,61)4 
515 

22, 185 

3,  428 

4,  483 

183,028 
23, 803 
40, 920  ; 

100 

70 
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1 

COUNTIES. 

ACRES  OE  LAND. 

I 

I 

4 

1 

j 

j 

< 

1 

if 

if 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

.! 

i 

. 

f 

j 

a 

! 

i 

s 

1 

t 

s 

f 

I 

£ 

Otter  cattle. 

p, 

1 

125 

Stm  Tntrlclo . 

1,718 

147, 575 

$181, 193 

$3,015 

1, 804 

142 

2,900 

175 

48,151 

3, 047 

120 

Sim  Bnlin . 

1, 21G 

47, 249 

145, 807 

9, 588 

538 

17 

G,  035 

450 

13, 482 

2,303 

128 

SJiolljy . 

28,  972 

198,011 

308, 018 

03,390 

1,279 

503 

3, 1(54 

1, 337 

0, 809 

2,794 

129 

Smith . 

82,  043 

289,503 

1,843,820 

140,480 

2,298 

1, 391 

5,795 

2,  m 

14,710 

3,888 

130 

Stnrr . 

G,  928 

270, 909 

117,870 

1, 47G 

540 

23 

1, 154 

380 

3, 485 

19, 143 

13.1 

. 

132 

133 

>134 

135 

Titua . 

Travis 

15, 791 

220, 071 

•1,448,831 

o  'IfK  nnP 

87, 212 

2,382 

78G 

5,278 

1, 095 

13, 183 

7, 147 

13(5 

Trinity . 

11, 872 

' 

50, 452 

JJ,  liuJ,  UilD 

881,239 

8,705 

948 

443 

2, 204 

1, 036 

10, 359 

1,405 

137 

Tylar . 

IT,  231 

|  111,045 

559,119 

30, 055 

970 

315 

2,  500 

1, 072 

0,850 

1,975 

138 

Upshur . . 

1, 734, 452 

2,097 

1, 250 

4  G73 

2, 231 

130 

340 

Uvrtldo . . . 

\[nn  i  >  • 

921 

0,989 

34, 016 

2,  510 

101 

3 

2, 471 

139 

3, 740 

409 

141 

Vlotorta  . 

31, 405 

144, 594 

OCT,  414 

48,465 

4,024 

9G8 

3,457 

994 

39, 287 

3,4(11 

148 

Walker . 

37,  587 

14(5, 357 

1,525,411 

59,  092 

1,540 

1, 028 

3, 407 

2,  Ofil 

13,771 

2.590 

143 

Washington . 

79, 328 

288, 597 

4,313,993 

198, 553 

4.G30 

1,831 

11, 584 

4, 937 

33, 400 

20, 502 

144 

Wubb . 

700 

14 

20 

145 

Wharton . . . 

23,  239 

100, 440 

1,81G,5G0 

97,  905 

3,533 

1,278 

2, 295 

1, 715 

21, 187 

518 

14G 

Williamson . 

81, 385 

205, 942 

833,418 

57, 816 

9,  G20 

717 

14, 800 

2, 330 

39, 114 

10, 932 

147 

Wtoft . 

4, 911 

24,008 

138, 870 

14, 425 

1, 079 

33 

1, 403 

4(1-1 

8, 130 

3,818 

148 

Wood . 

15, 144 

84,820 

481,879 

36,456 

920 

297 

2, 593 

807 

0,772 

3,  OBI) 

149 

Young* . . 

1,  085 

85 

15 

300 

199 

4,517 

50 

150 

Zapata . 

1, 1G8 

5,750 

473 

118 

1 

230 

151 

Zavoia*  . .  - . . . . . . . 

Total . 

2,  950, 781 

22, 093, 247 

88,101,320 

G,  259, 452 

325,  G98 

63,334 

001, 540 

172, 492 

2, 701, 730 

753, 303 

'  No  returns. 


150 


STATE  OF  TEXAS 


AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PltODUCED. 

| 

1 

R 

: 

P  ' 

Orcliard  products, 
value  of. 

Wine,  gallons  of. 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

Grass  seeds,  bushels 
of. 

l 

g 

w 

450 

250 

200 

20 

$235 

77,745 

707 

123,200 

20 

ni 

132 

133 

13*1 

Titliu . . . 

13.r> 

TmvlH . . 

1,825 

$8, 309 

3117 

13 

130 

Trinity . 

137 

Tyler . 

338 

ITpsImr . 

100 

13!) 

IJvtiltlo . 

1*10 

Vim  Hamit. . . 

70 

Ml: 

Victor, In . 

G17 

4, 441 

1,340 

307 

142 

Walker . 

ISO 

M3 

Washington . 

2, 11*1 

1,000 

1,980 

10 

Ml 

Welrti . 

M3 

Wharton . . 

40 

152 

20, 080 

18  ”55 

125 

MG 

Williamson . . 

211 

- 

70, 350 

o  JJ07 

147 

Witto . . 

462 

31, 585 

2, 170 

o*i 

53 

MB 

Wood . 

08 

220 

43, 145 

5i)5 

1 

ML) 

Young  . . 

15 

8,835 

1, 270 

0 

8 

151) 

Zap  il  tn . 

101 

Zuvolu*  . . 

Total . 

07,  DG2 

1, 3*10 

48, 017 

14, 11)11 

178,1)74 

5, 850, 583 

275, 128 

11,805 

S85 

5,1H8 

323 

No  ruttiniR, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Animals  slaughtered,  value  of. 
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STATE  OF  VERMONT 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACHES  O 

O’  LAN 

D. 

i 

'g 

i 

o 

1 

1  "is 

If 

I  | 

a 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

| 

i 

1 

i 

w 

1 

s 

s 

12 

<t 

! 

i 

I 

1 

1 

© 

I 

1 

Addison . 

803,371 

95,  G17 

$12,477,095 

$280, 923 

7,122 

12, 975 

2, 351 

14, 083 

98,019 

a 

Boimiugton . 

143, 194 

108,273 

4, 820,  3G4 

194, 589 

3, 550 

8 

6,980 

1, 508 

7,  081 

55, 439 

3 

Caledonia . 

SOI,  458 

100,840 

5, 277,  5G0 

314,  513 

5,008 

1 

11,582 

3, 730 

13,  007 

32,360 

4 

Chittenden  . . 

19G,  781 

84,  797 

9, 140,  030 

300, 314 

4, 8G8 

1 

18,005 

3,647 

9,880 

25,039 

g 

Essex . 

55, 1G9 

69.  R72 

1, 190,  049 

G9,021 

1,378 

4  013 

0  044 

G 

7 

Franklin . 

Grand  lain. . . . . 

927, 550 

31, 247 

118,404 

9, 794, 401 1 
1 , 920, 130 

355, 048 

5,717 

1  3G1 

25, 995 

2,277 

12,215 

32,578 

8 

9 

Lamoille . 

Ornngn. _ _ „ 

104, 080 

2G3,  954 

83,  G79 

3, 381, 150 

7, 314,  GB6 

201, 4G9 

3,412 

9,288 

2, 318 

G,  404  1 

13,002 

10 

Orleans . 

153, 8G4 

4, 073,  018 

386, 794 

177  540 

7, 17L 

4,302 

IICM 

3  601 

8*1,189 

31  398 

11 

Rutland . 

300, 833 

145, 583 

10, 541, 940 

403, 04G 

G,  113 

6 

17,335  ! 

2, 339 

11,003 

123.fi  13 

ID 

Washington . 

205, 178 

7, 088, 780 

5,  G92 

17  350 

g 

11  887 

31  799 

13 

Windham  .. . 

308, 000 

G,  03G,  519 

289,281  | 
247, 158 

5^3 

i 

1 

14 

"Windsor . 

302, 370 

1G3, 22G 

9,432,423 

383, 235 

U, 

7,  G42 

27 

14, 813 

7,017 

17,  JB7  j 

152,503 

Total . 

2, 823, 157 

1, 451, 257 

04,289,045 

3,  GG5,  955 

GD,  071  1 

43 

-  I 

174,  G07 

48, 639 

153, 144  ■ 

752,201 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PRODUCED.  j 

'  1 

i? 

1 

M 

! 

V 

| 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

1 

j! 

a 

| 

I 

§ 

I 

Hay,  tons  o£ 

•3 

nj  U 

I 

Grass  seeds,  bushels 
of. 

1 

I 

3 

Addison. . 

3, 046 

18,008 

$16, 398 

853 

$400 

1,223,942 

885, 845 

01,403 

i 

010 

12,104 

Bennington . 

4,519 

23,235 

19, 208 

291 

1,891 

475, 055 

476, 885 

43, 044 

2 

301 

8 

1  3°4  r87 

°f  870 

Chlttondon . . 

3, 122 

11,108 

47,588 

436 

1°9 

13,070 

1,448,182 

59  ere 

2,143,551 

70  702 

63,096 

310 

36 

°73 

057 

2,501 

Essex . . . 

2,  G53 

19, 818 

976 

42 

475 

266, 136 

71, 361 

19,202 

55 

543 

20,242 

Franklin . . 

G,  800 

15,216 

8,381 

5 

2,191 

2,496,298 

1,091,641 

88, 580 

18 

1, 161 

3,730 

Grout!  Mo. . 

13, 713 

13, 003 

C,  178 

73 

280 

85, 135 

14, 800 

5,714 

2 

106 

9,000 

Lnmoillo . 

901 

12, 925 

944  920 

108  148 

41  801 

13 

M0 

08. 017 

Orango . 1 

Orleans ...... . . 

4,278 

21, 222 

38, 2GG 

1G,  885 

10,416 

106 

1,375 

1, 007, 250 

291, 176 

81,037 

181 

363 

81,133 

Rutland . . 

867  ’ 

11,485 

34,446 

436 

3, 347  ^ 

1, 300, 190 

1, 385, 556  i 

2, 027,  G62  1 

91, 879 

658 

5 

280 

31,835 

Washington . 

3,216 

13, 851 

334 

28n  095 

8°  (Pr 

58 

f-r 

35, 560 

Windham . 

4,772 

6,096 

31, 87G 

180 

1,139 

1, 722, 181 

1,017,425 

253,237 

84,544 

459 

306 

G8,  (531 

Windsor . „ . 

3,293 

20,725 

28* 132 

168 

505 

1, 201, 502 

399, 853  | 

110,150 

G18 

3,  ml 

125,759 

Total . 

79, 211 

225,415 

. 

211,  693 

2,923 

24,802 

15,000,359 

8,215,030 

040, 178 

2, 445 

11, 587 

G38, 077 

.154 
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AG-RI  CULTURE. 


LIVE 

STOCK. 

I 

•a 

1 

13 

I 

l 

£ 

19,  0*13 

$111,1,  tfcJH 

29, 342 

1,4«5 

28, 917 

899,  (180 

302, 307 

7, 480 

7U0 

41, 445 

5,  non 

4,0119 

4, 786 

101, 153 

21,057 

3,478 

372,  Gin 

124, 200 

17, 179 

370, 821 

101,111 

8,145 

7, 094 

203, 772 

39,370 

99 

III,  (1113 

1, 287, 015 

307, 402 

57, 479 

9,  Min 

377, 093 

37, 835 

4,791 

4,  049 

187,823 

15,311 

5, 792 

10, 175 

837, 393 

318,277 

2, 094 

13, 409 

335, 757 

237, 570 

38, 072 

7, 053 

120, 589 

15, 278 

1, 118 

11, 979 

380, 72H 

102, 070 

3,021 

5, 040 

309, 450 

22, 300 

004 

3, 309 

282, 439 

23. 490 

3,  nofi 

lfi,  931 

430, 309 

142,  lift 

70 

4, 403 

08, 248 

5. 101 

855 

12,414 

419, 319 

114, 921 

527 

8, 408 

195, 071 

05,715 

350 

2, 1)50 

71, 051 

10.7IH 

50 

12, 023 

359, 778 

150, 079 

210 

13, 831 

450, 051 

214,505 

12, 314 

10, 022 

102, 470 

30, 801 

18, 075 

5, 823 

305, 955 

320,921 

14,707 

441,494 

Ml,  51111 

54 

11,825 

399, 707 

133, 350 

517 

9, 042 

335, 007 

330, 153 

14,041 

2,412 

41,824 

t<l!M 

410 

4,318 

124, 920 

201 001 

4,787 

13,532 

510, 572 

101, 1108 

9,938 

0, 905 

352, 135 

03,178 

17, 081 

481, 278 

133,  nil 

79 

4, 332 

342,209 

10,31-1 

509 

5,311 

123,845 

-11,1113 

8, 079 

209, 403 

123,871 

3,733 

11,000 

371,413 

40, 318 

35, 150 

20, 912 

1,494,504 

88(1,  ji7» 

43,513 

7,723 

177, 4 10 

23,003 

2,403 

10,280 

210, 151 

30, 817 

19, 077 

8, 792 

318,213 

127,701 

40 

20,401 

493, 103 

121,300 

5,789 

12,939 

519, 290 

221, 171 

27,677 

9, 310 

257, 222 

54, 87-1 

6,849 

3,804  , 

113,722  | 

18, 009 

108 

10,001 

225, 920 

100, 436 

837 

8,391 

348, 457 

174, 180 

10,  (322 

339, 552 

40,718 

34,724 

10,971 

070, 298 

53, 017 

10,010 

0, 517 

154,707 

28, 743 

10, 201 

10,820 

18(1, 375 

43, 105 

280 

22,012 

084, 530 

837, 518 

731 

14, 019 

703, 454 

100,  310 

75,257  ; 

2, 4(15 

382,740 

10,483 

5, 117 

7, 032 

453, 708 

39, 0-10 

28,043 

15,757 

514,828 

837? 408 

939 

11,490 

614,325 

53,411 

930 

9, 010 

423,  (572 

317, 893 

1, 607 

8,597 

282, 659 

67, 015 

5, 948 

3,740 

209,337 

0, 078 

5,100 

22,727 

252,  697 

31, 853 

339 

0,538 

173,354 

88,338 

228 

PRODUCED. 


§  '3 

i- 

1 

I 

i 

o 

Bice,  pounds  of. 

024, 717 

306,206 

720,710 

815, 279 

31, 335 

1(5, 976 

115,482 

54,  cm 

283,  mo 

100, 763 

313, 8(H) 

120,017 

ion,  r.r.7 

1(H),  :m:i 

752, 530 

191,979 

20 

107,400 

29, 680 

71,1171 

20, 608 

449,211 

634,767 

275, 525 

76, 176 

143,008 

7, 004 

40 

231,802 

106,530 

129, 749 

17,605 

1 

142,122 

427,805 

61, 981 

88, 013 

40 

57, 975 

9, 12(5 

291,830 

178, 132 

248, 210 

18,717 

00,017 

(1, 483 

271,339 

158,  HI  0 

010,712 

Hi,  16.1 

130,231 
199, 090 

76, 056 

40,311 

373,020 

101, 148 

300, 130 

101, 138 

2,800 

252,205 

53,205 

4-1, 310 

6, 150 

GO,  010 

33,230 

442,  101 

60, 074 

700 

100, 313 
351, 022 

113, 037 

83, 223 

124,133 

6,765 

110,025 

20,340 

445,527 

18,066 

701 

803,225 

155,400 

60 

717, 450 

178,000 

131, 425 

28,433 

121,510 

8-1,085 

210,287 
307, 587 

07, 586 

227,700 

885,770 

85,241 

184,785 

46, 101 

120,041 

11,800 

40 

200,255 

30,607 

270,741 

124,228 

177, 141 

101, 503 

831, 470 

112,055 

130, 127 

25,00-1 

285,070 

17,424 

533, 012 

220,700 

375,090 

40, 250 

61,346 

46,716 

286, 018 

20,200 

535,802 

168,061 

50 

320, 040 

37,501 

357,285 

82,247 

335, 840 

82,343 

28,537 

13,540 

340,865 

27,705 

125 

210,377 

11,878 

5, 420,  395 


88, 340 
4,211,030 
2, 817,  200 
1, 777, 355 
40, 727 
590 
3, 575 
4,213,088 


.  18, 729 
875, 450 
15,  534 

4,  982,  052 
2, 305 
4,777,  000 
08, 578 
7,882 
3,  nor.,  «20 
3,514,413 
2-1,542 
37,030 


1,  390, 508 
1, 000 
2(1, 220 
38, 922 
179,  805 
4,  G27, 531 
3,854,812 
7,025 
94,  OIK) 
04, 139 
21),  100 


375. 005 
2, 583, 543 
2, 043, 454 


99,592 
Cl,  104 
0,  370 ' 
2, 900,  553 
50,842 
3,000 
790, 500 
685, 903  j 
8, 544,  533 
75 


1, 450 
2,428,978 
11, 715 
071, 380 
2,588,  189 


0,027 

74,601 


12 


401) 


174 

10 

G 


30 

4,  GOO 


1.4G9 


11 


727 


1 

8 

(t 

l" 

& 

Irisli  potatoes,  bush¬ 
els  of. 

Sweet  potatoes,  bush- 
els  of. 

8, 227 

3,417 

S3, 503 

223,209 

l 

40, 2152 

3, 263 

23, 822 

12, 136 

2 

490 

238 

11, 597 

262 

3 

4, 095 

484 

10, 492 

279 

4 

12,075 

3, 030 

7,226 

9,410 

5 

7, 595 

2,  581 

27,536 

11,  599 

6 

10, 307 

4, 249 

11,824 

10,023 

7 

35, 810 

2,  (M2 

42, 706 

1,361 

8 

25, 024 

720 

17, 350 

G43 

9 

12,  015 

520 

10,  938 

40 

10 

21, 764 

13, 700 

3D,  003 

25,270 

11 

36, 508 

6,  Oil) 

2,108 

10, 620 

5,723 

13 

12, 184 

925 

16, 093 

3,039 

14 

9, 084 

1, 347 

8,300 

1, 506 

15 

112,771 

173 

SO,  183 

533 

10 

12,009 

4,895 

8, 608 

44, 052 

17 

3, 359 

1,  ou 

3, 082 

1,748 

13 

18, 086 

4,320 

16, 099 

12,223 

19 

0,302 

51)  (f 

11, 119 

3, 200 

20 

4, 946 

1, 081 

fi,  088 

560 

21 

15, 181 

4, 3G3 

18,685 

12,035 

22 

13, 060 

3, 794 

10, 961 

22,010 

23 

1*1, 004 

484 

10,022 

1,519 

24 

4,  KH) 

102 

3, 689 

5,65!) 

25 

17, 046 

G,  826 

10, 307 

17,129 

26 

8, 007 

2, 913 

12,867 

18,945 

27 

31,248 

21 

16,370 

28 

3, 098 

67G 

4, 269 

932 

29 

6,869 

16 

3, 940 

365 

30 

04, 992 

1,038 

19,215 

3, 171 

31 

10,459 

1, 108 

6,112 

8,072 

32 

8,738 

3,023 

13, 008 

26, 999 

33 

8, 974 

148 

13, 724 

82  ; 

34 

3, 059 

7, 635 

9,740 

30,820 

35 

11,758 

4, 093 

7,227 

12, 269 

;  36 

14,391 

1, 013 

54, 383 

1,788 

37 

102,257 

2,118 

38, 746 

1,700 

38 

12, 07G 

182 

10,223 

2,270 

39 

15,334 

320 

11, 297 

271 

40 

7,340 

1,381 

9,6(57 

13,070 

41 

16,267 

1,418 

27, 056 

12, 146 

42 

37, 936 

281 

29, 890 

556 

43 

14,275 

121 

8,244 

669 

44 

8,755 

1, 106 

7, 836 

1, 519 

45 

1, 102 

G,  632 

7, 733 

17, 495 

4G 

11,530 

1, 502 

G.503 

6,688 

47 

26, 511 

014 

12,919 

249 

48 

36, 509 

25 

24,858 

83  ; 

49 

4, 81G 

1, 097 

7, 080 

3,470 

50 

4, 242 

6, 1GU 

4, 607 

30, 211 

51 

22, 307 

9, 39*1 

13,671 

38,252 

53 

48, 973 

21 

41, 773 

53 

GO,  214 

8 

20,002 

563 

54 

30, 297 

1, 298 

18,534 

74 

55 

15,440 

7,124 

17,219 

.  79, 637 

56 

30,551 

2 

15,357 

380 

57 

3,574 

1,943 

34,694 

21, 725 

58 

6,285 

2,(532 

13,861 

14,  CG3 

59 

10,361 

191 

8, 408 

GO 

5,953 

36, 645 

16,  641 

98,040 

61 

14,718 

2,449 

32, 630 

5G2, 

02 

s  s  s 
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COUNTIES. 

TEODUCED. 

.3 

1 

cQ 

1 

1 

p 

n 

fo 

t 

O 

i 

1 

.a 

s 

t! 

tj  rf 

k  ^ 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

1 

I 

i 

3 

1  ° 
l 

5 

i 

6 

1 

K 

15 

$16,435 

45,158 

431 

787 

206, 728 

6,628 

809 

1, 370 

14 

28, 970 

10, 375 

1,815 

1,808 

44 

44,715 

468 

1,209 

33 

313 

86 

A  'll  ^ 

320 

85 

59, 713 

323 

408 

9,242 

112, 779 

1, 870 

160 

435 

238 

1, 037 

180 

79, 897 

461 

14 

238 

208 

Augusta......... . 

477 

7,030 

15, 229 

1, 1G8 

890 

451, 305 

15, 103 

SI,  087 

8, 342 

2,942 

875 

T*  rl  f»i 

14,733 

12 

101, 627 

8, 5 13 

0,817 

42 

211 

7W1> 

2,728 

44,315 

481 

2,015 

51 

121 

11 

Bedford . 

9 

1,  247 

20, 459 

2,207 

140 

317,011 

1,  ISO 

6,297 

578 

2, 946 

470 

600 

1G0, 009 

952 

8, 031 

2,439 

* 

25 

32 

221 

15 

135. 030 

3, 069 

4, 603 

1, 083 

1, 101 

189 

22 

43, 772 

175 

795 

8 

50 

54 

Brooke . . . 

21, 9C1 

3, 910 

8,497 

D 

1,615 

140,326 

3, 561 

5, 445 

33 

21)8 

230 

Ill’ll  IlHWick 

03, 329 

6, 387 

10 

40 

Tl«  1  „  n. 

215 

^U^kftUUl  ^ 

92, 577 

20 

7 

^  lb 

45, 230 

20 

. dim* 

61, 050 

219 

935 

18 

12 

2, 930 

002 

7, 320 

107,884 

1,729 

56 

680 

82, 249 

3, 283 

86 

61 

41 

OiutoIL  . . . 

35 

5,  900 

9,999 

9 

45 

80,390 

0,328 

2, 629 

107 

350 

31 

643 

101 

302 

Glienterllehl 

25 

10, 214 

Chirico 

5(10 

59 

ninv 

17l> 

335 

¥? 

'  - E  “  j . * . . 

CJrulff . . 

4,  301 

5, 730 

f> 

33 

31, 514 

2, 251 

1,969  ! 

253 

383 

62 

Culpeper . . 

81 

49 

5*5 

309 

195 

107, 270 

523 

4, 7(55 

951 

834 

27  . 

Cp  ii|l lerlunil  . _ _ _ 

817 

159 

Dinwiitiliu _ _ _ 

74 

3, 145 

271 

4, 903 

63, 764 

319 

4 

114 

203 

Doddridge . 

Elizabeth  City ........ . 

155 

2, 816 

4, 210 

155 

5, 795 

66, 554 

800  1 

2,624  ! 
630 

19 

17 

a 

3 

756 

98 

700 

145 

335 

Fairfax . 

178 

8,310 

6,715 

92 

12,  G05 

163, 106 

3, 510 

8,088 

58 

224 

6 

Puuquk'i' . 

771 
2, 947 

2,287 

5,473 

1, 155 
30 

667 

110 

284,005 
82, 082 

4,315 

50 

11,756 

938 

296 

11 

1, 689 

182 

1  $  \ 

Fuycttu  ............... 

Floyd ..... 

8,990 

5, 191 

85, 670 

4, 798 

2, 767 

60 

469 

132 

0 

293 

76, 336 

10 

Franklin... . . 

3 

383 

17, 257 

94 

124 

158, 337 

846 

2, 798 

366 

200 

9 

Frederick . 

199 

5,  G81 

7,018 

550 

1,289 

215, 758 

5,584 

7,777 

911 

4, 419 

200 

Giles . . . 

2,  939 

3, 477 

G4 

100 

Cl,  767 

3, 501 

1,816 

182 

1, 036 

10 

Gilmer  _ _ _  .. 

4 

1, 157 

2, 94G 

24 

1,227 

77, 274 

587 

2, 495 

10 

518 

17 

Gloucester. _ .  _  r _ 

3,075 

2 

41, 465 

400 

2, 568 

98 

143 

(tOocIiIiiimI  -  - 1  t  i  r  t  i .  n . 

549 

130 

61, 479 

°li() 

27 

188 

217 

13  463 

10, 374 

83 

2  361 

93, 350 

3, 904 
8  151 

3,107 

134 

48 

Gi'enrd  trier _ - . 

70 

12,  380 

350 

151, 106 

539 

Greene . 

500 

420 

22 

50, 355 

i  era 

173 

107 

Greenville ............. 

676 

5,  030 

18, 053 

11 

34 

1 1  ill jfux  ............... 

3 

G,729 

894 

2,430 

143, 795 

104 

12 

195 

195 

Hampshire . 

30 

11,977 

24,118 
13,  422 

15, 563 

195 

239,360 

3, 565 

11, 366 

862 

035 

10 

01 

Hardy. . . . 

6, 214 
99 

0,220 

825 

85 

271 

50 
52, 645 

102, 603 
104, 327 

2,336 

4,688 
2,  HJ7 

84 

13 

353 

11 

67 

94 

IlaiTl-oi 

6,563 

6, 817 

5 

57 

155, 419 

15  400 

762 

2 

69 

3,895 

1  524 

80, 280 

68, 326 

50 

2, 109 
1 

30 

31 

ITimry. _ _  - . . 

200 

6,019 

698 

.  88, 801 

ITljjblniiil 

14,  500 

.  90, 383 

4  968 

4, 529 

no 

10 

Iain  nf  Wight . 

32, 145 

7G7 

2,875 

25, 722 

3 

7, 

21 

Juclsson . 

44 

2,731 

9,281 

30 

1  21 

1U,  506 

1, 7 16 

9 
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rnonuoED. 


UKM1-. 

1 

Ph 

1 

£ 

is 

a 

E 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds 
of. 

1 

E’s 

s 

ft 

Vi  ^ 

ll 

r 

31aple  molasses,  gal¬ 
lons  of. 

!  M 
i  ° 

it 

& 

«! 

l 

A 

1  o 

£ 

Other  prepared 
hemp,  lbs.  of. 

2, 001 

127 

410 

no 

7  25 

4,  mm 

860 

770 

1,923 

40 

466 
4,1)10 
4,0-18 
0,717 
5,  139 
0, 487 

202 

a 

21 

202 

408 

5, 298 

Did 

72 

I8U 

2 

583 

49,030 

8,01ft 

7,949 

312 

2 

25  U 

45 

18B 

3,392 

12 

40 

inn 

j 

it,  eon 
0,  DIM 
G,  629 
10 

nou 
n,  74!i 

a,  inn 

1,400 

4,070 

r«,  coo 

114 

390 

245 

2, 558 

3,038 
200 
0,  Ml 
1,782 

ooo 

11,134 

2,404 

250 

4 

137 

10B 

lit) 

99 

301 

2, 344 

70 

233 

CO 

!i,  035 

o,  mu 

ft,  95H 
451 

20 

317 

4,  033 

U.-mn 

«!IH 

4 

138 

IB 

it,  4H5 

171 

8 

S,  0511 
101 

a,  non 
f>,  7aa 

1,01)0 

IB 

485 

253 

14 

1,891! 
3, 930 

07 

427 

m 

DO 

iJtlG 

« 

210 

47 

15 

10,521 

5,  300 

132 

1, 523 

2 

2 

109 

1, 1  JOB 

0 

2, 135 
8!) 

344 

103 

DO 

2,000 

5,  740 
3, 003 
11,  DUO 
40  L 
17,211 
BIO 
4, 775 
4,880 

-  70 

nun 

7, 124 
20 

550 

G14 

a,  «i 

1511 

4 

33 

173 
4,  929 
IS,  oco 

73 

39 

427 

403 

135 

480 

G78 

11,  UuO 

200 
0,  088 
5,419 
2, 30G 

2 

081 

151 

300 

144 

50 

72,  G50 

4,  001 

D8U 

-1,  d33 
2,301 
800 

3, 337 

107 

115 

5 

225 

1 

, 

4,410 

1  .  704 

1  31, 053 

280 

4Gft 

1,600 

295 

! . . 

195 

2, 433 

162 

13, 195 

880 

10,  BOD 

3, 303 

7, 40(i 
330 

5, 478 

440 

77 

3 

110 

45, 024 

2, 189 

57 

4,  903 

115 

14. 310 

1 

■  1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

« 

1 

M 

I  ° 

If 

1  •§ 

1 9 

252 

0,051 

$2, 103 

$154, 780 

i 

807 

19,417 

19, 490 

267, 222 

2 

171 

It,  545 

4, 550 

40,  660 

4 

OHB 

ft,  983 

5, 193 

77, 712 

fj 

1, 120 

10,751 

fi,  730 

113,351. 

G 

U20 

8,402 

40, 122 

77, 140 

7 

m 

17,  U« 

10(«24 

25V.1B3 

B 

41 

1, 820 

16, 264 

53, 452 

9 

1SD8 

6, 944 

7, 583 

■  37,716 

10 

3,  497 

55,  ooa 

29, 226 

SCO,  058 

U 

430 

1,380 

03, 555 

13 

1,  075 

67, 342 

8,  308 

SO,  870 

13 

67S 

13,as9 

5,  230 

108,  333 

14 

444  , 

o,  iso 

7,  653 

20,  327 

15 

42 

4,  849 

36,  763 

16 

770 

7, 010 

12, 745 

IDG,  8D7 

17 

2, 24  B 

24,  t)2fi 

5, 141 

15, 50  L 

18 

1,  153 

10, 724 

12, 534 

127, 021 

19 

240 

5,  957 

d,  518 

49, 736 

20 

275 

7, 142 

0, 058 

1VJD0 

21 

1,  054 

11,066 

28, 451 

124,63!) 

82 

148 

3,  041 

12, 291 

107,750 

aa 

1,419 

16,112 

17,  OKI 

55, 869 

24 

fit) 

100 

38,  347 

85 

1,  OfiL 

id,  :i:m 

12,919 

135,  023 

26 

27 

1, 129 

4, 277 

70, 567 

87 

HDD 

1),  695 

70,913 

28 

345 

6, 094 

G,3S5 

18, 597 

29 

381 

4, 260 

io,  m 

29, 841 

30 

32 1 

8,  545 

5,071 

114, 849 

31 

14!) 

1,  506 

8,  586 

81, 191 

32 

330 

3,  968 

5, 123 

97,  762 

33 

99 

1,  393 

4, 971 

24,  84H 

'  34 

623 

39, 767 

273 

2, 297 

12, 554 

Gti,  540 

36 

99 

2,  557 

m 

68,  401 

37 

1, 308 

42, 193 

0, 311 

230,  102 

3B 

1,090 

id,  an 

13,  787 

44, 107 

39 

652 

8, 145 

16, 505 

58,  633 

40 

141  ! 

8,  309 

1  5, 370 

82,  GR6 

41 

4, 901 

50,413 

30,  736 

161,  530 

42 

1, 172 

22, 012 

4,203 

96,  524 

43 

044 

7,  CBS 

11,961 

66, 180 

44 

238 

3.791 

V  ~17 

81,167 

45 

132 

£,  530 

5,  095  1 

70, 321 

46 

483 

5,449 

3,  678 

77,718  i 

47 

G81 

5,  fi!)0 

28,  492 

76,259 

48 

730 

12,  5(!8 

25,613 

114, 265 

49 

300 

3,  585 

6,120 

49,  9*12 

50 

352 

2,  833 

6,  433 

GO,  495 

51 

2,  958 

29,  733 

57, 970 

257,  810 

52 

504 

13, 240 

22, 756 

109, 834 

53 

10 

ft,  S5V 

2ft,  ftftfi 

54 

08 

G,  994 

10, 256 

71,  698 

55 

210 

2, 733 

!  5, 684 

122,  no 

56 

190 

11,473 

7, 889 

75,  863 

57 

31. 

1, 935 

1,  012 

115,479 

58 

3,  547 

40, 958 

ID,  537 

107,  890 

59 

184 

G,  nil 

8,  61)9 

25,  592  1 

60 

1,083 

5,315 

G,  378 

135, 052  ‘ 

61 

0 

2, 155 

8,  ‘JOB 

40, 260 

08 
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ACHES  OP  LAND. 

'I 

i 

J 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

l 

.9 

■3 

1" 

B 

of 

a 

•a 

11 

II 

1 

Horses. 

Asses  and  males. 

I 

|  - 

g 

13 

£ 

Other  cattle. 

$ 

s 

63 

25,003 

52,715 

$1,011, 310 

$23, 009 

358 

338 

o:io 

394 

1, 281 

608 

04 

85, 735 

SI,  IMS 

5, 052, 143 

119, 176 

3, 421 

128 

2,316 

135 

4, 07 1 

05 

37,  (180 

170,0(13 

1, 895,918 

34, 246 

1, 402 

153 

1, 889 

1, 017 

3, 282 

4, WO 

GO 

70,753 

42,743 

1,833,409 

56, 53 L 

921 

616 

1, 268 

3,035 

1,702 

2, 678 

07 

108, 107 

70,025 

3,454,708 

57, 015 

1, 088 

515 

1, 880 

1, 960 

2, 502 

4,  320 

99,  071 

64, 231) 

2, 368,  250 

80, 172 

1,039 

679 

1,  GOO 

1, 182 

2, 302 

5, 492 

60 

31, 925 

38,713 

1,307,441 

60,  143 

041 

260 

802 

8)8 

1,897 

1,373 

70 

72,  405 

170, 192 

2, 7(58, 031 

42,  785 

3, 1G7 

312 

3, 227 

914 

5, 008 

10, 422 

71 

Lewis . 

42,  013 

GO,  731 

1, 327, 743 

23,  082 

1,617 

12 

1, 902 

361 

5, 453 

8, 250 

72 

17,  3(17 

220, 888 

558, 443 

9,  790 

885 

23 

1,595 

73 

220,  206 

75, 870 

10,  508, 211 

238,  264 

7, 503 

105 

5, 809 

571 

14, 504 

10, 625 

74 

Lou  inn . 

156,  950 

132,889 

4,  <101,  B3G 

108, 2 45 

2,485 

1, 037 

3, 050 

2, 058 

4, 377 

7, 674 

75 

Lunenburg . 

110, 935 

1.12,510 

2, 232, 979 

62,  901 

1, 907 

396 

2, 315 

1, 197 

3,845 

6,516 

76 

McDowell  . 

4,  611 

61, 739 

100, 655 

2,  088 

222 

8 

573 

25 

785 

866 

17 

Mud  Ison . 

97,  421 

115,801 

2, 810, 620 

01,377 

2,335 

70 

2, 623 

515 

3, 603 

4, 893 

81,  096 

93, 037 

3,115,337 

55, 057 

3,702 

54 

4, 629 

CM 

5, 680 

9, 029 

79 

SO,  ISO 

02,513 

2, 489,  909 

58, 202 

2,413 

2 

2, 001 

573 

3, 113 

10, 022 

80 

Hatton...... . 

37,  925 

00,315 

1,031,203 

37, 761 

1, 355 

75 

1,251 

616 

3,266 

o,r,M 

81 

Matthews . 

21),  594 

10,838 

1,430,  <100 

34,  211 

584 

153 

8118 

83!) 

1,249 

1, 131 

82 

Mecklenburg . 

139, 840 

202, 043 

3,  6(H»,  956 

Oil,  173 

2,718 

783 

3, 230 

1, 421 

0,288 

10, 031 

83 

Mercer . 

48, 718 

237, 774 

1, 310, 185 

33, 844 

1,552 

37 

2, 218 

199 

4, 128 

10, 225 

84 

Middlesex . . . 

30, 024 

31, 055 

1,  .143,  000 

31, 003 

507 

224 

916 

737 

1,060 

2, 176 

2, 884, 910 

59,257 

3,904 

32 

3,881 

680 

7, 090 

10, 945 

80 

Monroe . 

106,295 

185, 069 

3,  70S,  775 

73,607 

3.21G 

47 

3, 058 

407 

9,181 

12, 288 

87 

Montgomery . 

72, 939 

113,  SflO 

3,002, 680- 

07, 537 

2,101 

66 

2, 406 

431 

5,429 

8, 152 

88 

Morgan . 

27, 147 

<18,  HO 

479, 987 

27, 931 

972 

6 

1, 036 

16 

1, 709 

2, 992 

89 

NiuiBomoml . 

59,703 

112,750 

1, 680, 210 

42,312 

1,  429 

303 

.  1,(141 

57  L 

3,718 

2, 3UB 

90 

Nelson . 

118,  036 

352,948 

4,  009, 504 

80,  798 

2, 505 

372 

2,776 

3,283 

3,  Ml 

5, 32  L 

91 

Now  Kent . 

40,  310 

66, 965 

1,  331, 275 

55, 402 

gig 

45& 

1, 171 

060 

1, 442 

3,763 

02 

Nicholas . . 

3i,  on 

1, 425, 287 

3, 607, 259 

43, 651 

1,358 

02 

1,728 

505 

4, 523 

9, 093 

93 

Norfolk . * . 

47,  985 

81,794 

2,  140, 252 

40,  83(5 

L,  466 

314 

2,084  i 

274 

4,721 

1,270 

94 

Northampton . . 

50,  402 

40, 005 

2,  181, 150 

47,720 

1,  299 

206 

1, 325 

'  584 

2, 526 

2, 908 

95 

Northumberland . 

54, 459 

53, 390 

1,701,047 

53,  (524 

833 

336 

1, 580 

3, 567 

1,999 

3, 120 

96 

Nottoway 

G7,  775 

88, 800 

1, 729, 180 

47, 567 

978 

341 

1,228 

881 

2,218 

2, 93(1 

97 

Ohio  . . , . 

37, 487 

17, 353 

2, 423, 520 

50,  <510 

1,  441 

3 

1, 408 

246 

1,380 

40,050 

98 

Orange... . . . 

107, 743 

68, 993 

3, 779,299 

104,2(56 

2,493 

325 

2, 071 

3, 199 

4, 393 

8,739 

DO 

Pngo . 

53,431 

63, 600 

2,193,549 

80, 420 

8,353 

19 

1, 700 

73 

3, 176 

3, 472 

100 

Pit  tri  ck 

58, 064 

168, 899 

1, 278, 805 

23, 296 

1,214 

285 

1, 988 

573 

2, 930 

3,825 

101 

Pendleton . 

81, 184 

220, 642 

»  1,  G00, 532 

47, 838 

2,543 

l 

3, 423 

11 

0, 372 

14, 143 

102 

Plttuylvanla . 

247,150 

332, 882 

5,760,940 

131,  565 

4,285 

8G4 

5,401 

1, 814 

8,348 

11,  (ill 

103 

Pleasants . 

15,809 

36,798 

G49, 220 

12, 752 

GIG 

1 

725 

211 

1,300 

2, 837 

104 

Pocahon  ttis ............ 

74,019 

754, 302 

2, 051, 780 

39,  937 

1.G88 

53 

2,447 

246 

5,471 

10, 338 

105 

powluitnii r. . . . 

(58, 516 

75, 213 

2,100.284 

70,  3(59 

1,105 

724 

1, 448 

812 

2,213 

5, 425 

106 

Preston.... ............ 

92, 663 

195, 351 

2,257,314 

100, 929 

3,326 

41 

4, 993 

591 

5, 846 

19,1184 

107 

Prince  Edward ........ 

108,  536 

ion,  ini 

2, 957, 131 

01,744 

1,450 

532 

1, 938 

1, 103 

2,807 

5, 195 

108 

T’rfn r*n  RcOTgo  ... _ 

G3, 7/7 

83, 809 

1,947,415 

74,674 

500 

763 

1, 150 

557 

1,308 

1,370 

109 

Prince  William . 

97, 353 

76, 740 

2, 373, 100 

03,  366 

8,100 

93 

2,259 

502 

3, 596 

7,001 

110 

Princess  Anno ........ 

57,61.2 

75, 140 

1, 800, 480 

40, 880 

1,007 

207 

1, 448 

202 

6, 808 

4,054 

HI 

PlllllKkt _ 

59, 003 

114, 440 

2, 337, 220 

42, 154 

.  1,430 

31 

1, 611 

311 

3,887 

4,647 

112 

31, 239 

89, 789 

1, 200, 593 

33, 717 

1,229 

114 

1,507 

924 

2,891 

5, 924 

113 

Ttfiliiigli _ _ 

11,  632 

105, 313 

414, 072 

9,354 

486 

5 

744 

128 

1, 311 

3, 569 

114 

Randolph . 

48, 249 

278,083 

1,  G28, 295 

20, 880 

1,189 

17 

1, 760 

237 

^  6, 106 

7,595 

■  115 

Hu  i'i  t  i  nl  t  u  un  i  m  *k 

103, 880 

46,  768 

2,  SCO,  410 

66, 023 

8,593 

117 

2,189 

422 

7,234 

*  6, 079 

116 

TUelmiond 

52, 094 

43, 630 

1,270,037 

32, 869 

770 

233 

t  1, 176 

1,359 

1,820 

2, 149 

117 

Rlteltio . 

38, 227 

165,372 

1, 500, 626 

31,083 

1,724 

36 

2,117 

399 

3,409 

7,  925 

118 

19, 7G7 

105, 808 

531,702 

13, 179 

783 

26 

1,011 

'  247 

1, 623 

5, 190 

119 

TJnntl  olco _ _ 

58, 306 

133, 079 

i  2,323,226 

61, 690 

1,490 

i  174 

1, 544 

218 

2, 965 

i  3, 977 

120 

Rockbridge _ _ 

139, 236 

200, 886 

i  5,785,123 

109,223 

7  4,381 

298 

l  4, 046 

279 

9,227 

10,298 

121 

Rockingham.!- .  ->  -<  T  - 

200,  803 

145, 165 

>  9,718,613 

t  262,506 

7,874 

11 

6, 011 

50 

13,299 

1  13, 304 

122 

R  i-|  Rortp 

93, 066 

110, 117 

'  2,  324,  483 

t  „  46,  S06 

2,726 

m 

3, 832 

l  538 

8, 83£ 

1  13, 357 

123 

Scott. . . 

73, 693 

226, 155 

i  2,  085,  721 

J  49,095 

3,335 

17C 

1  3, 852 

S  807 

4, 854 

l  12,854 

124 

Shea  tmdoah .......... 

76,641 

88,916 

>  4, 035, 85( 

j  99, 132 

1  2,52C 

8£ 

i  2, 071 

31 

4.34C 

)  3,742 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


I 

1 

M 

4, 704 

$135,5113 

15.  Oil 

400, 108 

10,  135 

107, 824 

5,  257 

203,  m 

9,  030 

852, 310 

8,  i;ft; 

832, 800 

M'V.-i 

131,475 

20,  688 

447, 142 

4, 554 

885, 501) 

0,  107 

101,400 

23,  133 

1, 188,355 

10, 2.VJ 

550, 850 

12, 228 

800,  (512 

2, 403 

33. 785 

13, 707 

381,  HU7 

0,  085 

400, 854 

8,  417 

2ft  ),  KUO 

8,  204 

852, 003 

6, 708 

127, 970 

20, 350 

481,840 

li.nttH 

844, 954 

4,  407 

110,887 

8,  028 

454, 070 

10, 173 

500, 208 

14,  224 

378, 313 

3,  300 

111,439 

27,  520 

814, 458 

17,  (H)2 

358, 341 

«, 070 

170,821* 

13, 300 

334, 880 

Hi,  03B 

251,378 

10,  335 

8118,  875 

K,  048 

199, 833 

8, 207 

815, 587 

3, 244 

253, 090 

11,804 

448, 384 

10, 083 

888, 501) 

13, 522 

208, 808 

5,  744 

371,228 

22, 386  ; 

700,095 

2,  386 

84, 275 

5,  000 

328, 002 

8,  05  L 

873,870 

8.854 

4(U,  133 

7,  013 

897, 433 

8,  (180 

828,801 

7, 037 

318, 445 

18, 205 

200, 847 

8,878 

.  888,451 

8,  084 

185,  995 

3,  003 

09, 038 

3,  207 

244, 857 

10, 023 

407, 815 

8,  004 

148,201 

7, 801 

813, 147 

4, 380 

80, 180 

8,  021 

854,  089 

18,702 

052, 390 

37, 307 

1, 139, 090 

17, 089 

496, 824 

27, 450 

435, 210 

8,  005 

366, 153’ 

PRODUCED. 


1 

i 

Indian  corn,  bushels 
ot 

■S 

•3 

f. 

3 

1 

£ 

(A 

1 

| 

| 

£ 

Ginned  cotton,  bales 
of  400  lbs.  each. 

1 

s, 

1 

| 

f-S 

5  -3 

I 

S 

k 

M 

g  ^ 

1  -3 

3 

i 

l  ^ 

1 

I 

38, 573 

358. 207 

64,798 

7, 393 

45,430 

r  nof) 

llfi,  COD 

0, 723 

am.fflM 

27, 075 

. 

53, 660 

in,  lcs 

G78 

5, 293 

3, 756 

GO 

107, 357 

2, 057 

•tar.,  «:i 

14,991 

209,819 

4 

11, 115 

0, 069 

6,  583 

15, 114 

07 

118, 004 

2, 077 

400,  GOO 

20,736 

397,403 

120 

IS,  096 

9,796 

12,925 

13,  CS7 

08 

80, 803 

00 

179, 805 

11,  Gas 

6,380 

3, 757 

1, 272 

7, 150 

12, 408 

GO 

•in,  ora 

4,  r>io 

fi8S,  IMS 

97, 99  L 

10 

08,163 

30 

19,056 

9, 607 

10, 926 

9,470 

70 

87, 101 

18,418 

530 

199,  :wn 

11,  (HIT 

;iBB,717 

V* 

958, 805 

213 

383,6811 

iG5,m 

4, 798, 087 

10,422 

4, 262 

14,  904 

17, 050 

74 

80, 333 

340 

291,520 

132, 661 

190 

4,270,081 

10, 653 

G,  055 

9, 506 

24, 089 

75 

20, 445 

2, 215 

76 

09, 639 

IS,  GG2 

363,360 

44,  no 

480,473 

34, 644 

2,  473 

13, 758 

8,770 

77 

50, 804 

1, 159 

SIM,  760 

86,409 

40 

25, 012 

22, 922 

1,  078 

12, 0.18 

882 

78 

133,617 

108,839 

300 

261,813 

-  6,462 

21,  9U6 

11, 840 

73 

•  11,873 

527 

80 

40, 077 

8 

107, 813 

21,(100 

1,076 

12 

3, 612 

5, 863 

6,  OIL 

20, 9*19 

81 

172, 033 

10,  633 

41,874 

83 

43,  UU 

5, 021 

3:11,051 

55,843 

182, 554 

18,8.58 

2, 789 

10, 533 

395 

ea 

59, 939 

110 

163,467 

7,  Oil! 

21, 030 

5,625 

1, 363 

fl,  KM 

11,213 

84 

49, 124 

4, 991) 

239, 1)24 

126,  198 

1, 380 

27,801 

*11 

10, 58(5 

565 

85 

8-1, 805 

13. 422 

210,513 

59,205 

6 

132,019 

30,781 

475 

12,  692 

1,910 

86 

118,271 

r>,  son 

230, 735 

87,992 

727,995 

16,232 

1, 762 

;  IB,  132 

737 

i  m 

47, 575 

10,  122 

219 

7, 81)6 

111) 

88 

15, 02*3 

125 

411,1)75 

26,005 

400 

no 

3, 018 

40, 373 

28, 154 

1(16, 091 

89 

78, 306 

7, 933 

91,  OR? 

2, 833, 618 

12, 272 

2,  770 

14, 773 

0, 451 

90 

03, 592 

87 

198, 350 

93, 307 

54,030  , 

4,359 

-  3,  790 

8,  392 

30,242 

91 

12, 894 

o.iss : 

103, 1113 

26,013 

100  I 

14, 470 

100 

15, 539 

2, 249 

16,  528 

16, 450 

93 

5, 924 

'  425 

454,116 

20,740 

20 

100 

2, 366 

13,  662 

102,  605 

04, 847 

93 

31),  886 

50 

222,995 

7, 273 

1, 185 

40, 814 

83,31(5 

94 

92,411  ; 

509 

345.983 

15,  909 

7,527 

1 

8, 449 

593 

8,725 

23, 13G 

95 

92,813 

218, 207 

58,472 

3, 125, 450 

5,348 

2, 205 

3, 494 

6,  916 

96 

21),  048 

5, 639 

138,  430 

82, 101 

102, 032 

144 

21,449 

821) 

97 

186  082 

3  538 

312, 897 

go,  non 

1, 177,702 

23, 459 

1, 320 

11, 122 

5,  539 

98 

102, 149 

27, 438 

175, 108 

21,384 

47, 138 

12, 624 

274 

...  13,378 

2,  383 

99 

19  571 

10  788 

1  jgg,  goo 

53, 743 

C55, 454 

G,  832 

767 

15,454 

9, 1.06 

100 

11, 475 

11,  927 

[  122, 997 

JO,  516 

1 

2, 073 

29, 900 

2,250 

13,360 

56 

101 

184,112 

3, 405 

I  519,374 

259,053 

7,053, 962 

19,920 

5,351 

23,552 

37, 143 

.102 

23, 785 

319 

192, 172 

7, 395 

27, 930 

G,433« 

190 

7, 747 

2LI 

103 

8, 774 
111,841 

23, 041 

12, 090 

,  104 

280,  011 

134, 335 

2,886,611 

1 

11,952 

2,  C51 

G,  117 

0,  577 

105 

8  933 

10,  778 

71, 0G3 

104, 317 

185 

47, 493 

107 

44, C55 

25 

106 

79  521 

233, 833 

122, 12G 

4,  231, 797 

10, 152 

3,919 

7, 700 

8, 772 

107 

133, 294 

15 

305, 135 

32, 037 

505,  090 

1, 100 

4, 010 

1,782 

•  8,727 

14, 447 

108 

54  009 

11, 403 

388, 270 

96, 489 

12, 921 

24,327 

432 

14, 445 

1,043 

109 

23, 147 

369  070 

54,217 

SH5 

7,730 

18, 383 

38, 226 

53,197 

110 

4  894 

202, 910 

30,  poo 

141,602 

15, 387 

81 

12,  898 

255 

111 

78,796 

43 

197  700 

10,  355 

406, 992 

9,710 

G24 

9, 192 

2,063 

112 

1, 825 

39,  301 

11, 713 

34, 827 

5, 839 

491 

3, 719 

339 

113 

56, 223 

1, 117 

15, 375 

8,349 

30 

114 

80*275 

28  049 

299  350 

Hio9 

38, 280 

23, 338 

99 

15,817 

2,  062 

115 

80  107 

2  222 

225, 265 

7, 133 

500 

4, 065 

1,207 

7, 703 

10, 834 

11G 

07 ijgo 

369 

147  785 

14,  D78 

18, 006 

17, 647 

410 

19,490 

728 

117 

21,897 

705 

100,  074 

8,743 

655 

10,268 

•  498. 

.0,503 

722 

118 

175, 043 

3,  133 

359,803. 

81,  813 

935, 341 

8,056 

357 

9, 334 

1, 12  L 

119 

193,338 

18,889 

423,953 

138,  298 

85 

450, 550 

19,431 

'  341 

2G,  441 

1,  568 

120 

358, 053 

45, 362 

G84, 239 

128,  010 

153,304 

36, 294 

•:^7  5 

39,260 

5, 731 

121 

10,287 

327, 197 

100,  809 

7, 805 

30, 421 

8,795 

10, 540 

2, 270 

122 

62, 337 
172,292 

5, 172 

512, 829 

93, 182 

16, 773 

22, 107 

981 

13,494 

10, 276 

123 

10,  G35 

195,778 

45,289 

13,755 

11,728 

1  2,431 

1  124 

160 
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45 

$800 

201 

180 

390 

800 

36 

150 

71 

81 

137 

21 

330 

27 

4,388 

91 

5 

1,777 

15 

945 

X 

•3 

*3 

! 

l 

•3 

o 

g 

o 

a 

g 

S  O 

I 

& 

%, 

8 

I 

1 

£ 

8 

w 

o 

w 

255 

0, 259 

2,324 

20a 

15 

5,000 

8 

21 

35 

2G2 

2,081 

10 

801 

3, 185 
60 
2,327 

88 

40 

78 

2 

4,416 
111 
12, 835 

577 

1, 167 

1)9 

12,427 

13 

63 

73 

20 

160 

70 

20 

2, 502 

606 

65 

315 

8,203 

0, 059 

5 

454 

471 

9?B 

3,303 

u 

290 

1, 135 

200 

15 

47 

598 
1, 077 
2, 531 

21)7 

3 

160 

14 

2, 907 

34 

269 

3 

G,  353 

G.11G 

29 

347 

32 

8, 512 

4,9112 

335 

1,011 

Gl 

5, 248 

3, 808 

343 

025 

34 

439 

1, 576 

*  252 

60 

111 

58 

5 

25 

30 

GO 

1, 893 

101 

225 

121 

309 

25 

1(57 

5, 247 

2, 035 
3, 198 

59 

10 

433 

193 

3 

464 

12 

27 

51 

57 

21 

25 

10 

770 

0, 479 
2, 380 

247 

231) 

499  : 

144 

2, 050 

4, 104 

1, 497 

419 

61 

198 

3,  601 

4, 105 

10 

33 

50 

2 

471 

2 

33 

12 

10 

0,225 

79 

4,208 
5, 308 

57 

31 

229 

9, 142 

159 

108 

73 

151 

18 

4,239 

fr 

GOO 

40 

1, 740 

0 

18 

n 

1, 112 

997 

62 

57 

°1 

310 

°G4 

2,030 

5,590 

3,849 

°GD 

300 

647 

2  111 

153 

3, 580 

25 

135 

123 

205 

1,072 

100 

180 

27 

473 

3,097 

432 

213 

79 

4, 603 

9, 038 

2, 303 

2,227 

95 

6, 485 

19, 174 

4, 710 

2, 518 

189 

8,588 

1,466 

139 

1,040 

5 

1,217 

1, 025 

55 

542 

3 

600 

6,455 

1,110 

1,819 

James  City . 

Jefferson ......... 

Kanawha . . . 

King  Goorgo . . 

King  and  Queen  . . 
King  William. ... 

Lancaster  ... _ 

Loo . . . 

Lewis . 

Logan. . . . 

Loudon  . 

LouiBtt . 

Lunenburg . 

McDowell - ... 

Madison . . 

Marlon . 

Marshall . . 

Mason . 

Matthews . . 

Mecklenburg  .... 

Mercer . 

Middlesex . 

Monongalia . . . 

Monroe. . . 

Montgomery _ _ 

Morgan..... . 

Nan  Hem  ond - - 

Nelson  . . 

Now  Kent . . 

Nicholas.. . 

Norfolk . 

Northampton  . . . . . 
Northumberland . . 

Nottoway . 

Ohio . 

Orange . . 

Pago . . . 

Patrick . 

Pendleton . . . 

Pittsylvania ...... 

Pleasants, ........ 

Pocahontas . 

Powhatan ........ 

Preston........... 

Prince  Edward  . . 
Frlu eo  George ... 
Friii eu  William.. 
X’rinceus  Anno  .. . 

PlllllBki . . 

Putnam . 

Rulclgh . 

Randolph  ....... 

Rappahannock  . . 

Richmond  . . 

Ritchie . 

Round . 

Roanoke  . 

Ilockbridgo . 

Rockingham ...... 

Russell... _ ... 

Scott .  . 

Shenandoah  ..... 


1, 114 
1,342 


3, 219 
24 
3,917 


0, 651 
15,503 


4,917 


13,798 
7,302 
3, 388 
2,405 

1,757 


1,017 
1, 1G1 
18,472 


2,972 

8,511 

3,494 


532 
427 
2, 199 
3,007 
1, 053 
1, 178 
610 


1,305 
2, 047 


1,223 
8,028 
2,812 
3,882 
3, 823 
1,  090 


100 
4, 945 
H,  703 
17, 320 
0,739 
4,573 
8,155 


9,370 
3, 587 
5,000 
3,238 
10, 204 
3, 721 
2,221 
5,  510 
11.  508 


10, 174 


9,982 
15,  068 
1,932 
5,074 
5,808 
95 
1,  351 
40 
1,583 
1,800 
1,493 
5,253 
754 
9, 019 
1,039 


2,380 
G28 
13, 782 
16,351 
16,494 
11,295 
553 


1, 465 
13, 733 
293,968 


7,325 
5, 575 


21,163 
131,  G84 
59, 19C 
31, 335 
43,303 

48. 331 
21, 342 

100, 995 
GO,  230 

48. 247 
425, 117 

03, 8G0 
75, 559 
0, 407 
78,820 
220, 852 
146,715 
C7.337 
25, 603 

97. 310 
81, 451 
25,755 

171, 870 
112, 753 
95, 725 
Gl,  152 
29, 7G0 
98, 807 
44, 037 
110, 453 
30, 737 
2G,  140 

29. 248 
22, 516 

128, 448 
88, 195 
86, 918 
G2.155 
101,838 
192,392 
30, 500 

121. 310 
43,950 

340,988 
(57,288 
3G.G85 
90,535 
27,373 
70,  G52 

81. 940 
22,  G44 

57. 332 
77, 605 
26,439 
92,337 
44, 116 
54, 071 

109,756 
427, 593 

135. 940 
87,723 

134,827 
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PRODUCED. 


73 

i 

1 

i 

I 

HEMP. 

43 

1 

jf 

■s' 

s 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds 
of. 

| 

U 

s 

$ 

•3 

n 

1! 

r- 

Maple  molasses,  gal¬ 
lons  of. 

*  s 

• 

1  ° 

|i 

& 

■a 

1 

•  I 

I 

1  ■s' 

|! 

|| 

■g 

I'S 

IE 

0 

1 

i-s 

1 

0 

Other  prepared 
hemp,  lbs.  of. 

. 

3 

r 

06 

$5,100 

$30,  OM 

44 

7, 396 

no,. 345  1 

6 

52 

185 

11,700 

8 

140 

610 

25 

11. 170 

7, 369 

1,434 

310 

2D,  324 

17, 986 

on,  \m 

film 

9 

11,3(55 

GOO 

1,071 

10 

80 

115 

1,028 

130, 827 

70  L 

4(1 

584 

8,338 

320 

213 

20 

19, 520 

1,958 

55, 990 

967 

124 

5, 350 

58, 1(14 

144, 805 

20 

2t,  009 

3,033 

58,  IDS 

3,212 

41, 054 

22U 

32,008 

1, 812 

111 

40, 994 

20 

itK 

407 

2 

1,(578 

206 

175 

396 

Gr  883 

8, 248 

9(1, 872 

1, 140 

140 

24 

148 

3, 646 

2, 190 

21, 325 

0, 015 

5,  853 

360, 185 

HO 

12 

168 

4,  210 

6,  016 

126, 183 

99 

1, 630 

1,  875 

31, 365 

10, 187 

mu 

31,  OflJ 

4,315 

1,318 

1,  369 

94, 543 

64, 227 

425 

56 

1, 052 

6,  433 

1,315 

97,  299 

32 

410 

1, 798 

80, 525 

68 

2,034 

C.  HOI 

G8, 793 

205 

2, 770 

5,241 

50,313 

2(50  1 

501 

279 

71 

7, 339 

20, 930 

57 

307 

423 

4, 394 

6,122 

07, 4(58 

0,060  ! 

2, 645  1 

104 

1, 556 

394 

5,173 

9, 828 

71,447 

2, 000 

8, 022 

980 

73 

25 

3, 799 

49, 91G 

13.  644 

69, 996 

4,  aoc 

31)5 

59,590 

3, 342 

132 

048 

8, 444 

14,  614 

45, 31!) 

GO 

4, 0*19 

388 

0,721 

1  78, 844 

32, 137 

223, 732 

055 

713 

29 

4,514 

81 

1,711 

2, 604 

15, 284 

1, 0*84 
2, 105 

52 

63,725 

2,  559 

705 

866 

14,846 

41, 554 

It) 

55 

417 

5,380 

8, 426 

09, 105 

5, 355 

471 

2 

16, 723 

1,721 

079 

322 

15, 474 

20, 088 

80,  407 

140 

1 

133 

1, 492 

11, 452 

09, 241 

172 

1,035 

2,  560 

53,799 

575 

38 

131 

451 

13, 052 

2, 863 

02,089 

2,017 

282 

9 

405 

2, 831 

4, 535 

106,205 

230 

7,049 

285 

54 

78 

3, 536 

12, 372 

83, 230 

4, 805 

49 

2, 114 

445 

2, 804 

127 

2, 075 

36,  693 

57, 165 

2,002 

126 

3.072 

99 

''  734 

3,002 

11, 797 

7,086 

13, 303 

718 

33 

43,69# 

1,351 

77 

1, 370 

10,  594 

24, 883 

20 

1,  G50 

218 

53 

231 

5, 759 

7,109 

86, 4Q9 

108 

2, 392 

3,443 

49, 427 

5, 420 

214 

2 

7, 988 

003 

13,615 

99 

3,473 

9, 550' 

35, 703 

51 

4,052 

108 

6,707 

189 

8, 193 

650 

7,861 

6, 305 

20, 571 

1,550 

186 

201 

70 

378 

4,716 

1,000 

59, 857 

g 

3, 115 

305 

7 

1, 425 

1,816 

49!)  : 

10, 092 

53,61.7 

108, 704 

30 

20 

10, 292 

826 

172 

10, 677 

854  | 

9, 837 

13,973 

200, 691 

23, 028 

1, 229 

02, 481 

2,188 

1,890 

1, 996 

29,  G93 

29,937 

89,204 

11,421 

773 

35,916 

441 

6, 130 

1,690 

30, 957 

30,  38(3 

101,055 

2® 

144 

171 

482 

7  1 

340 

0,  670 

83,201 

63 

64 


m 

67 

68 
00 

70 

71 

79 

73 

74 

75 
70 

77 

78 
70 

80 
81 

89 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 
68 
61) 

90 
01 
m 

03 

04 

05 

06 

97 

98 
00 

100 

10.1 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 
.117 
118 

119 

120 
121 


123 

184 
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ACRES  OF  RAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

• 

i 

!i 

t| 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

\ 

1 

a 

i 

, 

■ 

Horses. 

i 

| 

1 

i 

| 

Working  oxen. 

6 

fe 

6 

o 

d. 

135 

Sinytli . 

G7,S28 

145,162 

$2,026,469 

$45, 325 

2,459 

189 

2,  487 

237 

6,239 

9,632 

136 

Southampton  . . 

131,063 

168,  708 

1,615,065 

77,  852 

1,613 

650 

2,075 

1, 280 

5,724 

5,998 

$  pot  t  YflTi i  n 

78,  794 

1,  687 

834 

128 

Stafford . .. 

62, 377 

G3, 960 

1,536,580 

46,085 

1,380 

285 

1,  G86 

740 

2, 857 

3,946 

122 

Surry  . 

50,306 

123, 922 

1,082,056 

28,597 

629 

438 

982 

680 

*  1,654 

1,600 

130 

Subsox  . . . 

126, 088 

134,426 

1, 601, 905 

71, 498 

1, 210 

708 

1, 788 

1,118 

3, 942 

3,884 

131 

Taylor . 

35,  147 

32,  900 

1, 090, 010 

21,937 

1,137 

30 

1, 347 

219 

2,721 

4,763 

132 

Tazewell . 

65,722 

273, 251 

2,878,107 

56,406 

2,976 

212 

4,002 

3G0 

11,291 

11, 338 

133 

Tucker . . 

21, 101 

43,550 

279,308 

5,735 

448 

6 

536 

78 

1,337 

2,  G51 

134 

Tylor . 

39,  794 

07,322 

1, 500, 003 

35,696 

1, 484 

20 

1, 644 

476 

2, 829 

8,748 

135 

Upaliur. . . . 

49, 170 

101,  G26 

1,665,420 

33, 161 
9,486 

1,955 

5 

155  ■ 

2, 508 
480 

305 

4, 690 
896 

9,821 

475 

137 

Warren . 

66, 489 

45, 165 

2,205,079 

44,739 

1, 405 

24 

1, 365 

80 

4,406 

5,229 

138 

Wtuahingtoii . . 

110,552 

140, 262 

4,123,233 

95, 392 

4, 207 

335 

4,289 

482 

6,790 

14,866 

139 

Wayne . . . 

29,521 

144, 830 

893,758 

18,766 

1,240 

-113 

1,  524 

1,297 

8, 642 

7,405 

140  ! 

WO))S^V-  r  i 

5,732 

2,814 

2 

693 

078 

2, 474 

141 

Westmoreland . 

76, 100 

55,  415 

1,931,680 

47,030 

976 

451 

1, 546 

1,681 

8,023 

3, 565 

142 

Wetzel . 

31, 332 

124, 821 

1,176,511 

20,687 

1, 502 

4 

1,806 

365 

3,  056 

0,244 

143 

Wirt . 

19, 043 

04, 124 

579, 126 

12,042 

874 

14 

1,086 

310 

1,  589 

5,032 

144 

Wiso . 

21, 181 

175,  425 

506, 618 

13, 048 

825 

40 

1,700 

835 

2,020 

4,868 

143 

Wood.. . 

46, 199 

94, 229 

1, 673, 864 

37,868 

1, 899 

6 

2, 197 

638 

2,706 

7,360 

146 

Wyonde{j „  T _ 

9,  923 

234, 595 

7,142 

414 

15 

868 

90 

2, 365 

1,233 

147 

Wythe . - . 

110, 879 

mo  nr,4 

3, 793, 227 

91,461 

3, 205 

195 

3, 597 

460 

7, 939 

11,824 

148 

York........ . . 

28, 030 

39,  697 

1,167,320 

.  87, 505 

539 

230 

924 

609 

2,  002 

1,871 

Total . . 

.  11, 437,  821 

19,  C79, 215 

371,761,661 

0,392,296 

287,579 

41, 015 

330, 713 

97,872 

615,882 

1,043,269 
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ace  125 
158,281  12S 
C,  750  127 
5,781  128 
20, 885  129 
58,503  130 
530  131 


17,803,  019  I  13,130,977  I  011,330  38,310,000  10,180,780 
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PRODUCED. 

COUNTIES. 

! 

$ 

1 

1 

Orchard  products, 
value  o£ 

I 

P 

h 

1° 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

| 

I 

1 

K 

a 

& 

p 

a 

i 

rQ 

i 

i 

o 

l 

t 

3 

U.3G7 

2, 879 

a, 

003 

5, 088 

Qpn**ayK.n«ff1 

25 

Stafford . . . .  „ . 

5 

1,  050 

733 

240 

3,  293 

62,581 

5 

1, 900 

139 

101 

26 

10, 915 

58 

KfiiBUdL 

75 

006 

310 

Tny1ftl, 

80, 357 

6, 409 

*  3, 160 

18 

249 

110 

329 

100, 720 

10, 920 

3,  486 

70 

524 

Tup.km*. _ _ ,,Tr.rrT.r. 

17, 057 

757 

738 

27 

48 

2,  G49 

144 

Upfllilll*  ,-T-T 

4, 40G 

20G 

14,060 

3, 270 

353 

■\Vnrivi(!k- . 

351 

10 

AVarron . 

74 

848 

1, 258 

206 

259 

90, 410 

1,829  ; 

55^501 

420 

597 

106 

I  AVuHlihigton _ 

3,  GG9 

16 

0,023 

G|270 

127 

887 

AVnyuo. 

4, 526 

420 

20 

631 

8 

4 

3 

AV'ihpt^r _ _ 

805 

5G3 

208 

Wont  moral  and , , . . , , 

2,  GG0 

Wu<7ol 

130 

7  GG4 

4G 

317 

1, 791 

g 

72 

13 

Wirt.... . .... 

8GG 

2, 409 

41,  (102 

508 

1,113 

28 

83 

U 

AVJso 

1G 

80G 

2, 882 

,j 

42,833 

938 

192 

11 

03 

AToml* . . 

G8 

2,783 

2,  *JG0 

1, 535 

12, 175 

3,550 

28 

103 

'Wyf'i*' 

04  G 

2, 045 

3 

88 

22,855 

180 

335 

1.5 

53 

AVytho . , . 

2,020 

7,  G44 

9, 481 

272 

608 

103, 906 

9,008 

6, 544 

464 

3, 005 

259 

York _ 

1,275 

996 

40, 442 

888 

3 

Total . . 

08,840 

. 478, 090 

800,  G50 

40,808 

589,407 

13,404,722 

280,852 

445, 133 

36  962 

53, 063 

10,024 
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PRODUCED. 


HOP.  | 

=  1  " 

•o 

o 

7 

sf 

p 

■g 

jj  £ 

h  h 

i  i 

R  }f 

Other  prepared 
hemp,  lbs.  of. 

Flax,  pounds  of- 

■3  1 

!  ^ 

1  i 

Pi 

1-3 

5 

a 

1  4 
■jjj 

| 

i 

i 

I 

B  1 
% 

1 

1 

R 

1  1 

w  i 

M  ! 

•§ 

*1 

B 

1 

$1~'“ 

* 

-.18,  .19.1 

‘  *'  *■  ' 

53,  J  34 

*■ 1  ®,n 

175  . 

4, 820 

11,000 

171 

G,  0RJ 

10,  854 

v* 

175  10, 4110 

310  . . 

18,  m 

1,510 

4, 319 

04 

4,803 

17, 545 

35, 217 

G2  . 

200 

732 

15, 318 

700 
4,  552 

ID,  645 
40, 132 

Are  _ .  _ _ 

20,010 

4, 330 

1,830 

27,  120 

27, 34  L 

145,224  i 

.  1, 000 

jin . . 

288 

10, 134 

205 

10, 171 

Hi  607 

40, 241 

7, 138 

21D 

4  777 

3,  257 

fi,  43!) 
43,  043 

n  RriH 

357  4 

10,  557 

G  270 

230 

5, 507 

7  550 

io  |'  cm 

144  J 

4,f*H7 

12, 584 

158 

2, 828 

(3,  o  n) 

™  wi 

70  7,455 

•win 

280  1 

11,470 

KH) 

100 

2, 101 
7, 266 

1,81  a 

13, 374 

0!K) 

10,  020 
0, 366 

33, 180 
51,083 

.  4,  am 

853  . . 

3, 5!H» 

1,00] 

ID,  001 

0,275 

14, 740 

4  . 

20  13, 112  : 

2, 507  50 

13, 707 

070 

637 

:kiw 

7,  034 

20, 038  1 
1,890 

124,874 

04,810 

13,  B38  8, 150 

0,588  487,808 

33,601  325 

938, 103 

99,605 

221,270 

04, 860 

1,431,601  1 

,  570,  027 

U,  491,027 

Animals,  slangfci 
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AGUES  OF  LAND. 

I 

& 

B 

S  ^ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

.. 

r 

j. 

Farming  implements 
cbinery,  value  o 

Horses. 

Asses  and  mules. 

Milch  cows. 

Working  oxen. 

O 

I 

1 

Admnu . 

47, 404 

43, 442 

$751,940 

$43,311 

GOi 

2 

1,785 

1, 226 

1,  692 

1, 042 

14 

28 

3 

Bail  Ax . 

30,  0GG 

108,  046 

1, 295, 153 

GO,  739 

1,265 

25 

2, 475 

1, 731 

3, 524 

1, 635 

392 

873 

* 

13,SG2 

43,  G95 

44ft  536 

SO,  574 

283 

940 

1, 184 

7 

Calumet . 

27,744 

63,279 

970,555 

55,  722 

540 

2 

2, 335 

2, 045 

8,525 

1, 688 

8 

Chippewa . 

4, 312 

6,412 

93,050 

3,  G5G 

78 

4 

111) 

100 

189 

41 

0 

Clark . 

2, 173 

17, 224 

107, 015 

4,631 

31 

13 

170 

188 

211 

12 

10 

Cplumbia . 

185, 548 

152, 859 

5,  0G3, 789 

348, 897 

5,159 

31 

8, 374 

3, 983 

10, 705 

13, 453 

3 1 

pi 

, 

13 

Dana . . . 

270, 124 

301, 500 

9, 423, 494 

402,  5GG 

8, 959 

47 

14, 311) 

5, 081 

0,222 

17,748 

1-1 

Dtulgo . ... 

235, 642 

184, 009 

8,580,663 

3G2, 819 

0,083 

37 

13, 485 

7, 110 

13, 588 

23, 872 

15 

Door . - . 

2,313 

14, 56G 

93, 153 

3r  081 

8 

141 

135 

152 

19 

17 

Dunn . 

7,308 

20, 306 

209, 330 

11,837 

218 

0 

376 

ear> 

779 

80 

18 

Euu  Claire  . . 

8,358 

22,625 

288, 390 

15,936 

221 

3 

393 

301 

367 

10 

10 

Eon  a  tin  Into . 

025,290 

122, 217 

G,  803, 384 

208, 333 

5,040 

30 

10, 383 

5,226 

12, 390 

23, 409 

CV'ftnt 

81 

Green . . 

190, 220 

122,  G39 

5,061,339 

341,438 

5,570 

35 

8,254 

2, 194 

10,812 

10,817 

88 

Green  Dalto . I.. 

85,  388 

73, 177 

3, 

21G.900 

136, 0C5 

2,  473 

12 

4,507 

1, 965 

6, 949 

9,760 

23 

Iowa . 

80,  G18 

189, 722 

3,808,453 

173, 545 

4,040 

34 

0, 957 

2,019 

8, 570 

3,9(57 

24 

JadtHon . , . . 

15, 263 

38,  780 

471, 490 

24,283 

335 

6 

708 

496 

912 

146 

25 

Jllffol'SOll . 

180,  fill 

93,  266 

5,057,531 

203,  997 

4, 445 

26 

8, 616 

3,876 

9,  H  40 

21,007 

20 

Juneau . . 

84,  631 

Gl,  814 

097,481 

36,752 

G21 

5 

1, 484 

1, 144 

1,607 

951 

87 

KunoBlin . 

108, 113 

53,760 

3,475,409 

143, 720 

3,755 

22 

6,213 

1, 257 

6,476 

20,  050 

28 

Kewaunee . 

23,  758 

87,705 

1,014,530 

47, 826 

110 

.  4 

1, 134 

1, 861 

1,679 

15 

20 

I.a  Crosso . 

31, 189 

G8, 983 

1,641, 935 

111,  922 

1,050 

18 

2, 138 

1,113 

1,928 

412 

30 

Lnlnyolto . 

114,  620 

120, 908 

3, 304, 754 

192,  031 

5,641 

93 

6, 580 

1,278 

9,718 

4, 112 

31 

lift  Pointo  ............. 

12 

32 

33 

Muni  to  woe . 

Mnv  a  thou . . . 

20, 177 

40,  936 

801, 102 

36,458 

558 

1 

1, 198 

1, 329 

1,685 

122 

CD3 

6 

34 

Manjiuitto . . 

45,  009 

102, 776 

1,017,305 

57, 008 

1,005 

9 

3, 437 

2, 071 

4,307 

5,074 

35 

Milwaukee . 

G5,  913 

48, 712 

6, 23G,  295 

151,010 

3,048 

23 

5, 365 

1, 458 

3,386 

4,483 

*37 

ryr4 

13  188 

’ 

v> 

44*7"7 

12 

2’  ^ 

1,518 

59 

38 

T  T 

Outugamlo  . . 

89, 523 

03,  338 

1, 355, 713 

51,804 

136 

610 

2 

2,352’ 

168 
1, 766 

3,788 

1,420 

3D 

Osiaukao . 

63, 882 

54;  813 

2,370,375 

145,790 

1, 516 

3 

4, 842 

2, 880 

1, 158 

3,131 

40 

Pepin . . . 

5,271 

550 

30 

41 

Pierce  - . . . 

13,  969 

42,  929 

533,001 

30,505 

391 

7 

780 

479 

G88 

234 

48 

Polk . 

3, 159 

184 

41 

43 

Torlago . 

23, 255 

56, 663 

689, 125 

33,952 

475 

14 

1, 167 

863 

1, 194 

169 

44 

Itnclno . 

137, 161 

44, 509 

4,297,580 

170,  689 

4, 367 

10 

6, 966 

1, 300 

6,941 

13,496 

45 

*  Kichland . . 

33,  027 

102,  494 

450, 780 

74,  490 

1, 405 

12 

2, 332 

1,422 

2,  G81 

1,282 

40 

Hock. . . . . 

25G,  309 

158, 567 

10,909,805 

429, 007 

9, 431 

104 

11,397 

2,746 

!  13, 813 

24,728 

47 

Saint  Croix . 

19,  488 

49, 140 

081,973 

34,503 

485 

43 

938 

565 

1,  111 

27 

48 

Sauk . . . 

93, 230 

151, 472 

3,173,138 

148, 187 

2,672 

31 

5,156 

3, 074 

6,  111 

5,125 

40 

553 

1,  630 

26 

43 

42 

51 

50 

Sheboygan . 

107,  833 

117, 839 

3, 805,050 

207,  909 

2,040 

8 

7,539 

5,030 

7,326 

8,910 

51 

Trunipnluiut . 

11,  509 

12, 516 

392 

771 

503 

940 

483 

Walworth . 

818, 898 

89,  384 

G,  778, 235 

254, 306 

7,287 

52 

8, 988 

•  2, 004 

10, 362 

38, 059 

53 

Washington . 

115,  022 

109,  379 

3, 916, 598 

163, 001 

2,683 

4 

7,375 

4,730 

7,682 

9,087 

54 

Waukesha . . 

165,  492 

159,  090 

7, 530, 996 

257, 585 

5,943 

48 

9,289 

3, 685 

8, 493 

30,0-iO 

55 

Waupaca . 

20,  822 

43, 714 

526 

1  698 

1, 363 

1, 740 

051 

50 

Waushara . . 

43,  455 

92,247 

1, 121,040 

57,  064 

900 

4 

2, '605 

1,783 

3,254 

2,002 

57 

Winnebago... . 

86, 101 

|  108, 223 

3, 958, 617 

164,985 

3,022 

6 

6, 408 

2,771 

0,857 

11,082 

58 

Wood . 

1,403 

8, 661 

56,800 

5,115 

43 

3 

118- 

119 

185 

Total . 

3,  746, 1C7 

4, 147,  480 

131, 

117, 164 

5, 758, 847 

116,180 

1,030 

203, 001 

93, 652 

225, 207 

332,954 

No  rotnrnn. 
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(i,  010 
1,9117 
•1, 108 


951,  57!) 
Ill,  095 
100,988 


17!),  579 
21, 175 
7(1, 907 


100,870 
8,  105 
51,153 


228, 703 
25, 805 
39, 571 


1, 015 
9,110 


37,  872 
5,  (107 
DO,  (150 
20, 103 
(10, 131 


10, 633 
2, 085 


110,  012 
17,510 
10, 211 
71)0,  770 
71, 058 


07, 021 
11, 151 
0, 820 
1, 035,  KU 
05, 121 


1,317 
20, 532 


11,380 

!),  no 

1, 005 
257, 558 
(II,  505 


71, 758 
21,108 
1, 180 
530, 557 
31, 055 


1,772 
1,  013 


10, 030 
11,001 
8,  820 
118,200 
SI,  677 


13,200 

17,081 


I,  315 
050 

10,51(1 
25,787 
17,  am 

5,  053 

II, 805 
1,710 

19, 385 
9,711) 

6,  089 
2, 507 
1,019 

10, 000 
15 
2, 300 
295 
1, 150 
7, 107 
0, 899 
312 
5, 011 
7,531 
1,391 
2,011 
123 
1, 002 
0,209 
0, 052 
12, 080 
2,255 
0, 005 
50 
0,813 
1,801 
13, 910 
12, 155 
12,283 
2,098 
■1,391 


1,911,0119 
1,  009, 933 
12, 958 
0,000 
52,  OOB 
19, 370 
888, 118 
871,380 
791,100 
559, 805; 
501,307 
73, 071 
005, 523 
HU,  075 
*118, 229 
109, 923 
230, 109 
671, 008 
2, 000 
80, 213 
11, 757 
237, 279 
390, 105 

113. 310 
91,271 

185, 012 
207, 902 
35, 513 
80, 730 
21, 002 
111,  911 
500, 098 
219, 009 
1,233,831 
05, 919 
193,817 
1,807 

511.311 
78,039 

898, 037 
170, 995 
810, 092 
138,611 
216, 210 
188, 929 
12,270 


17,807,375  15,057,158 


1, 751, 189 
1, 100, 771 
3,  KU, 
170 
31, 001 
15,278 
1, 230, 132 
070, 119 
531, 000 
550, 510 
398,589 
08, 137 
118, 005 
72, 275 
350, 709 
230, 838 
189, 190 
107, 980 
11 

13,232 
1,220 
119,792 
118, 307 
111,137 
1,209 
81,173 
105, 117 
10,711 
80,511 
7,310 
91, 125 

309. 119 
81, 071 

1,380, 300 
100, 071 
301, 028 
1, 171 
270, 055 
52, 110 
807, 105 
302,311 
882, 019 
00, 889 

111.119 
418,292 

903 


<1,013 
30, 835 
0, 074 


213 
523 
5, 520 
3,288 
5,(152 
17, 031 
4,  111 
1, 527 
27, 000 
0, 037 
4, 083 
00, 051 
1,012 
357 
30 
32, 019 
1,110 
53,418 
41,348 
5,200 


1,812 
139, 183 


077 
8,022 
^,007 
1,  730 
30, 058 
1,700 
13,  587 
00 
85, 158 
397 
11, 360 
97, 701 
57, 881 
9, 841. 
38, 250 
3, 170 
1,005 


570, 53(1 
210, 303 
5, 138 
(15 

81,  535 
25,  381 
158, 801 
871,845 
511),  102 
150,  72!) 
308, 808 
00,  001 
852,787 
57,109 
157,  080 
23, 305 
171, 123 
405, 203 
170 
8, 180 
3,  200 
87,  812 
88, 128 
83,  557 
2,  025 
14,  552 
30,  207 
27,  910 
00,  887 
0,585 
38, 105 
180,  901 
227, 831 
572, 285 
10, 287 
250,  111 
1,720 
09,  035 
50,  521 
321, 121 
80,  319 
213,  485 
60,  411 
138, 257 
143, 399 
1,730 


000, 833 
000, 101 
5,  <150 
315 
01, 130 
41,001 
029, 204 
710, 007 
350, 374 

271.800 
1170,013 
113,1118 
311,752 

70, 1150 
238,  97(1 
111,  973 
195, 217 
010, 005 
195 
01, 375 
7, 915 
57, 904 
219, 219 
03, 330 
3, 311 
57, 105 

819. 801 
13,  728 
70, 028 
15, 000 
83,851^ 

222,112” 
01,018 
017, 110 
07,991 
399, 003 
1,270 
963,965 
41, 780 
.  538, 102 
308, 021 
399, 423 
35, 310 
01, 057 
283, 451 


7,517,300  11,059,200 


8,  008 
8,  050 


200 
1,500 
<1,055 
9,  081 
1,  000 
40 


93,  340 
1,007 


20, 100 
110 
1,000 


01,  440 
81, 478 


909 
21 
70, 040 
22, 935 
37, 717 
24, 08V 
7,  m\ 
170 
59,  580 
1,009 
03,525 


14, 009 
13,  370 
2,173 
201 
3, 138 
9,749 


13, 199 
3,200 
78,  G73 


20, 155 
180 
123, 110 
28, 711 
113, 310 
1,  071 
0,  403 
34,  244 


1,  053 
S,  033 


3, 059 
1, 251 


6,319 
<131 
1, 109 


2, 859 
10,  355 


128,510 
185,  002 
23,  840 
3, 725 

29,  531 
28,  315 

117,  011 
140,  895 
75,  300 
05,  820 
TO,  658 

30,  <172 
Kill,  001 

30, 508 
82, 059 
81, 100 
102,  890 
92, 344 
3,125 
45,  651 
22  550 
00,  005 
149, 889 
<11,913 
13,  035 
70,412 
91,103 
19, 775 
51, 050 
10, 951 
17, 878 
90,311 
51, 020 
107, 717 
60,  <110 
110,  732 
3, 785 
119,117 
33, 613 
119, 007 
115,861 
188,892 
01,  000 
69,705 
110,  093 
6,090 


331, 055 


168 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Adams . 

Aslilttnd.  - . . . . . 

Had  Ax . 

Brown  . . 

Buffalo.--.- . 

Burnette* . 

Calumet. . . . 

Chippewa . . . 

Clark . 

Columbia . 

Crawford . 

Dallas* . 

Dune . 

Dodge . 

Door . 

Dougins . 

Dunn  . . 

Bau  Claire . 

Bond  dn  Boo  . . .  - 

Grunt . 

Green . — 

Green  Buko - 

Iowa . 

J  tick  u  on ..... - 

Jefferson . 

Juneau . 

Kenosha . 


2*3 


p25 
8,278 
4,  t?J5 


142, 618 
1,437 
144,817 
*16, 738 
88, 457 


158, 633 
775 
10,898 
580, 145 
40, 170 


6,  692 

0, 182 
920 
1, 710 


8, 675 
300 


4*1, 936 
3, 000 


4, 083 
2, 302 
6, 763 


1,129 

36,418 

3,612 


Kuwait  ttoo-  ........... 

La  Crosse . 

Lafayette..... . 

La  Polnto . 

Manitowoc  . . . 

Marathon . . 

Marquette . 

Mllwuukio . 

Monroe . 

Oconto . . 

Outagamie . 

Ozaukee . 

Perdu . 

I%rco . 


Polk . 

Portage . 

lliudno . . 

1  held  ami . ... 

ltoek . . . . . 

Saint  Croix. ....... 

Sauk . . 

Shawano . . 

She  hoy  gan . 

Trempeleiiu  ....... 

AY  til  worth ......... 

Washington . 

AVaukosIia . 

AAraupuca . 

AY  aushura . 

AVinnehngo . 

AYoocl . . 


63,  224 
83, 915 


813 
134 
47, 905 
215,052 
1),  623 
22, 165 
6,872 
2,  293 
13, 508 
1, 459 
29, 358 
33,  728 
5, 338 
15, 442 


4,  706 


9, 340 
2, 320 


102, 378 
1, 473 
6,154 
50 
24, 668 
1,  645 
49, 291 
52,  Gil 
17, 187 
1, 703 
56 
5,072 


1, 308 
1,482 
1,  025 


1, 509 
1, 054 
1, 003 


2, 562 
33 
3, 857 


1,769 
8, 482 


7,644 

2,790 


3,340 
3,522 
550 
100 
1,123 
1,791 
3,253 
8, 600 
B77 
2,639 
5,711 
1,192 
2, 4G0 
5, 294 
12, 834 
8, 808 
2.2G0 
762 
200 


2,666 

7,950 


10, 439 
85 
9,119 


890,298 
850,221 
4, 051 
50 
94, 950 
32,711 
634, 774 
452, 627 
073, 966 
331, 490 
295, 578 
04, 580 
512,806 
112,640 
376,079. 
61,716 
108,401 
314,434 
100 
136,457 
8,180 
223,474 
427, 606 
141, 020 
9,805 
180,874 
287,704 
20,474 
56, 699 
11, 147 
88,730 
42C,  622 
235, 301 
804, 104 
54,795 
069,286 
2,240 


72, 619 
49, 391 


Gl,  263 
50, 201 


1, 350 
1, 195 
144, 467 
43, 307 
76, 227 
32, 196 
13, 190 
2,650 
49, 371 
G,  072 
45, 207 


17, 575 
30, 4G2 


9, 347 
2,  563 
9,  854 


4,071 

503, 970 

25,107 

71,000 

4,120 

10,  C74 

591, 003 

88, 499 

103 

404, 991 

16,173 

1,257 

G67, 954 

59, 185 

320 

153,275 

5,140 

800 

296,102 

8,191 

318 

464, 840 

27,733 

208,730  13,011,328 


10, 9G5 
11,812 
6, 194 
20 
4,060 
15, 170 


250 
76Q 
29, 280 
2, 956 
91, 5G7 
2,407 
30, 547 


2, 931 
50, 014 
33, 175 
38,  9(53 
26, 435 
28, 228 
3, 9(52 
35,838 
9,021 
36, 607 
7, 123 
15, 316 
30, 088 
48 
3,416 
1,097 
15, 158 
21, 554 
8, 276 
1, 087 
(»,  727 
8,419 
2,150 
3, 026 
965 
3, 385 
28, 551 
9, 403 
40, 748 
4, 104 
23,414 
414 
14, 739 
4, 343 
42, 275 
12, 211 
35, 164 
7, 455 
13, 142 
36, 057 
472 


1, 617 
1, 670 
1, 779 


2, 350 
18,418 
1,450 


No  returns, 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


1G9 


A  Git  I  CULTURE. 


ITtODUGISD. 

j 

Animals  slaughtered,  Talneof.  1 

I 

1 

tf 

E 

1 

s 

1 

W 

1 

h 

o 

1 

ja  *3 

1 

i  ® 
@i 
JU 

I 

i 
$  v. 

1 1 

■g 

i 

■  | 

1  t 

1  ' 
1 

1 

I 

b 

P 

1  ° 

$ 

§ 

b  * 

5 

-3 

| 

1 

H 

■d 

1 

I' 

310 

$240 

12, 200 

64 

7 

48,  054 

57 

4,  66  ! 

193 

7,  978 

A.  573 

46, 859 

80,70!! 

4 

50 

11)5  | 

9,  198 

4 

90 

1, 08G 

200 

19,  024 

6 

ins  ' 

fl,  958 

75 

1,177 

278 

30, 57!) 

3, 793 

8 

728 

10 

350 

. 

3,  EDO 

<) 

r. 

a 

095 

350 

390 

3, 201 

1,  379 

133,  630 

10 

,1 

4, 391 

1, 194 

361 

183 

708 

003 

17, 575 

n 

.18 

57(3 

107 

3, 1ft 

2,  <152 

933, 507 

13 

1 

154,874 

13,713 

357 

1 9,  IBS 

a,  238 

190, 009 

14 

8, 832 

1, 085 

1,041 

15 

1 

1, 020 

16 

1, 000 

00 

TB5 

10 

ISO 

17, 381 

17 

10, 1)83 

1R 

3, 344 

415 

0,  701 

3,123 

147, 501 

ID 

490 

16,004 

0,  WM 

IBS,  518 

20 

Still 

1,747 

1,827 

fen 

in,  m 

o,  m 

177, 830 

81 

1,  075 

10 

07 

a,  iwn 

21)1 

61,1121 

26 

Oil 

87 

i  ini 

319 

l»f»,  (394 

83 

12 

335 

17,  4!>l) 

21 

m 

4,991 

834 

0, 923 

1,  163 

154, 183 

85 

I  (102 

433 

121) 

9,  7115 

1, 151 

82, 180 

26 

17 

47 

830 

m 

3, 115(1 

15.  03!) 

78,  Old 

27 

70, 5K1 

7, 895 

10(1 

. 

94,  SSI 

88 

* 

. 

89 

8(12 

200 

787 

298 

5, 738 

1,  734 

105,189 

30 

S,  800 

10 

410 

31 

I) 

07, 094 

1,976 

90  | 

489  , 

100 

SO,  dill 

38 

f|,  JMf5 

061 

9,  M4 

33 

.ts 

121 

820 

<j[ 

100 

314 

203 

1,  020  | 

526 

45,741.  ; 

34 

.15 

131 

89, 023 

J,  070 

411) 

7,  218 

Ui7 

73,989  ' 

35 

21)0 

8 

150 

89 

395  . 

ICO 

84, 096  . 

36 

i . 

9,  015 

!!()!) 

3 

CO 

4, 038 

37 

SO 

1 

175,  009 

6,  039 

64 

8, 570 

I  17, 349 

35,497 

38 

825 

GO 

39, 019 

8, 0015 

SOD 

2,  809  | 

1, 163 

57,001 

39 

fl 

8, 875 

661 

260 

31 

2, 382 

80 

8,263 

40 

20 

81, 603 

2, 260 

301 

0, 425 

3, 100 

1ft,  7  M 

41 

00 
3, 5-10 

00 

3,076 

43 

46 

7L 

1,473 

20, 167 

43 

21 

240 

9 

1, 837 

849 

99 

184 

0,  403 

9, 3«2 

72, 668 

44 

703 

0 

82, 572 

18 

4,144 

813 

12,  208 

8,101 

m,  ir>4 

45 

3*) 

203 

315 

970 

8, 266 

0 

839 

80,  409 

111,  507 

310, 992 

40 

4,030 

270 

3 

150  , 

333 

19,180 

47 

408 

10 

89,  099  : 

461 

1,461 

345 

9,136  ■ 

ais 

106,507 

48 

1,  300  | 

997 

49 

SO 

14 

157, 523 

a,  803 

1G0 

7,  221 

1,056 

95,416 

50 

80 

1.0 

773 

10,433 

51 

10, 030 

401 

1,200 

822  , 

595 

GOO 

8, 153 

5,30 

187,402 

52 

25 

533 

909 

47 

90, 709 

8,  01.5 

309 

4,  812 

4,960 

93,338 

53 

50 

6 

45, 994 

07 

1,578 

280 

10,  418 

2,fift 

159,523 

54 

so 

76. 

1 

42, 231 

730 

884 

43 

1,  418 

498 

31,105 

55 

92 

3 

80, 888 

15 

530 

31 

1,  215 

001 

49,818 

50 

1 

20, 807 

186 

353 

91 

5,  SOI 

407 

79, 099 

57 

8,035 

no 

2, 850 

08 

_ _ _ _ 

07 

17 

242 

21, 04-1 

a,  250 

15 

1,  584, 451 

10,  804 

83, 118 

a,  008 

807, 894 

197,  DM 

3,  305,  SGI. 

„ 

S3 


170  TERRITORY  OF  DAKOTA. 

AGRICULTURE. 


TERRITORY, 

ACRES  OP  RAND. 

1 

4 

i 

i 

i 

1 

Farming  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  value  of. 

LITE  STOCK. 

3 

•g 

1  ® 

\ 

j 

|  i 

i 

r 

Horses. 

to 

1 

1 

g 

< 

t 

s 

I 

g 

Other  cattle. 

i 

l 

Live  stock,  value  of. 

Total  tu  Territory . 

2,115 

24,333 

{lie,  -iin 

$15,571 

84 

10 

28(5 

318 

1(57 

193  : 

287 

ifan,  i  in 

AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 


TERRITORY. 

l  'o' 

M 

1 

£ 

l 

1 

Indian  com,  bushels 
o£ 

*2 

% 

1 

p 

6 

a 

j 

1 

3 

| 

Ginned  cotton,  hales 
of  400  lbs.  each. 

“Wool,  pounds  of. 

1 

j 

£ 

| 

! 

f  « 

B  a 
& 

1 

1 

Is 

1 

Total  In  Territory . 

945 

700 

20,  2(59 

2, 510 

10 

28(5 

9, 489 

AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 


TERRITORY. 

% 

,g 

1 

! 

1 

B 

2  ‘S 

l 

1  ^  ■ 
o 

- 

I 

i 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

1 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

& 

u 

1 

■S-3' 

i 

1 

o 

£ 

Total  In  Territory . 

1 

115  . 

: 

2, 170 

855 

302 

AGRICULTURE. 


TERRITORY. 


Total  la  Territory  . . 


j  Improved, 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


171 


AGIIIOULTUEE. 


£. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Is  Slaughtered,  Tall 


172  TERRITORY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

AG  III  CULTURE. 


174 


TERRITORY  OF  NEBRASKA 


AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 

COUNTIES, 

1 

e 

1 

l 

Orchard  products, 
value  o£ 

1 

! 

i 

ni 

s  ^ 

P 

P 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

i 

s 

i 

Hay,  tons  of. 

1 

A 

i'i 

f* 

§ 

o 

■i 

1 

M 

20 

$:»o 

495 

30 

450 

2,070 

2 

59, 5G1 

775 

517 

5 

r 

1,600 

450 

344 

4,425 

GO 

28!) 

1,000 

80 

162 

14, 950 

1, 200 

1,910 

T 

a 

765 

49 

22,162 

140 

2,343 

512 

15 

40 

3,700 

LG 

L7 

IlftU . 

600 

00ft 

18 

Johnston .............. 

445 

12,790 

150 

481 

10 

300 

100 

20 

Kearney". ............. 

21. 

Lane  as  tor ............. 

2,575 

22 

Tj'Ehu  qul  Court _ 

20 

Merrick  . . . 

270 

2-1 

Nomuha . . 

1,150 

370 

44, 481 

438 

2  074 

14 

25 

Nuckolls* . 

20 

Otoe  . . . . 

110 

2, 840 

75 

70 

991 

54, 905 

5  500 

4  1)67 

111) 

27 

Ptiwnao . . 

921 

17, 231 

1  109 

1  152 

33 

28 

Plntto . 

228 

25 

9,861 

50 

3,203 

29 

MuiliHon* . 

30 

Polk* . 

31 

Richardson . 

139 

®  1, 972 

17, 487 

300 

236 

10 

32 

Saline.... . 

820 

33 

Sarpy . . 

713 

240 

4, 438 

27,945 

1, 300 

1, 982 

IS 

34 

Shorter* . 

35 

■Washington. . . . 

40 

333 

no 

210 

203 

24,434 

230 

1,711 

Total . . 

1, 103 

12, 224 

125 

671 

10,582 

342, 541 

12, 342 

24, 458 

5 

705 

41 

No  return 


176 


TERRITORY  OF  NEVADA 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACHES  OP  HAND. 

■i 

t 

o 

i 

H 

!I 

1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

COUNTIES. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

1 

Horses. 

I 

1 

< 

I 

1 

8 

1 

£ 

6 

1 

14, 112 

41,  D8G 

$302,  340 

$10,981 

541 

134 

947 

Cl  8 

3,904 

37(5 

TTa  mbnldt* 

S  t 

20 

100 

3 

Total _ 1 . . 

14, 132 

41,986 

302,340 

11,081 

541 

134 

947 

620 

3,904 

370 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PRODUCED. 

■s 

a 

| 

1 

w 

1 

1 

■3% 

4 

w 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

*  1 

1 

u 

1 1 
!»- 

i 

Blitter,  pounds  of. 

■8 

1 

1 

8 

Hay,  tons  of. 

1 

1 

o 

-3 

S3 

fi 

e 

1 

i 

i 

M 

1 

Carson . . . 

1,  547 

7,700 

2,213 

Ilnmliolilt* . 

3 

'  St.  Mary . ! 

50 

Total . 

1,597 

2,025 

7,700 

0, 213 

* 

. 

*Uo  rotams. 


TERRITORY  OF  NEVADA 
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AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE. 


23 


TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


179 


AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Animals  slatigRieredj  tsIrs  of. 


180 


TERRITORY  OF  UTAH 


AGKICULTUKE. 


COUNTIES, 

ACRES  OE  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms 

Farming-  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  value  of. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

o' 

I 

1 

1 

I 

Horses. 

i 

I 

1 

1 

■3 

Milch,  cows. 

S' 

1 

£ 

| 

6 

Sheep. 

1 

Beaver . 

1, 728 

14 

$13,  ISO 

$7,  840 

145 

75 

332 

247 

203 

074 

o 

Box  Elder . 1. 

4,  323 

339 

8-1, 075 

7,  024 

202 

2 

040 

471 

840 

930 

3 

Cftcho . . 

6,  sec 

1,  977 

133, 130 

17, 059 

252 

24 

941 

1,080 

048 

1, 709 

0,  735 

3, 231 

49 

8 

203 

80 

204 

Davis . . . 

8,  278 

885 

255, 899 

18, 101 

527 

79 

1, 041 

715 

1, 242 

4,  100 

7 

fiiwn'Ciwrnrwt* 

g 

dvt\ r»n  THvov 

1, 000 

600 

1 

14 

0 

Iron . 

2,  G5G 

219 

18, 196 

11, 290 

211 

28 

*15 

341 

33G 

1, 855 

10 

.Tnnli  . 

1,276 

7, 375 

7, 198 

73 

42 

300 

172 

285 

u 

Millard . 

1,241 

55-1 

13, 868 

6,772 

215 

39 

'031 

205 

027 

700 

12 

Salt  Lake . . 

14, 235 

2,  823 

290, 970 

44, 1G1 

971 

224  ' 

1,002 

1, 153 

2, 372 

7, 259 

13 

finn  T*« if 

8,  819 

3, 583 

345 

1,088 

1,221.  1 

14 

RlinmLlp  ...... 

197 

2, 320 

3,450 

14 

11 

.115 

40 

114 

250 

15 

RuintTiff* 

10 

Tooolo . . . 

I,  820 

107 

42, 010 

0,115 

115 

10 

448 

273 

415 

1,091 

17 

Utah . 

14,941 

725 

121),  GG0 

50, 652 

750 

244 

2,  277 

1,519 

2, 344 

7, 058 

18 

Walntlu*  . . . . 

19 

Washington . 

1,  540 

110 

47, 004 

4, 850 

■  136 

20 

382 

105 

321) 

l.airf 

20 

Webor . 

8,  933 

1,  33(i 

18-1,324 

10, 915 

559 

25 

1,211 

879 

1, 729 

2, 598 

2L 

Country  13.  of  "Wasatch 

Moimtiilnu* . . 

Total . 

77, 219 

ls.eoa 

1,  333,  355 

242, 889 

4,  CG5 

851 

11,807 

9,108 

12, 959 

37, 322 

AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES. 

PRODUCED. 

3 

| 

1 

Aj 

% 

•  Ja 

1  o 

1 

f§ 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

Wine,  gallons  of. 

Market-garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  value  of. 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

Grass  seeds,  bushels 
of. 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

Beaver . 

112 

j 

Box  Elder . . 

780 

1 

Cacl\o . 

578 

21 

1, 578 

| 

Coclar . . . . 

23 

1 

2,  941 

$140 

33, 114 

3, 855 

1,  549 

I 

DoBcret* . 

1 

Grease  wood*  . . .  . . 

Green  Illvor . 

j 

Iron . 

252 

j 

Juab . 

. 1 . 

| 

Millard . 

0, 950 

477 

1 

Suit  Lake . 

2,  G30 

20 

7,  296 

00 

$0,  445 

39, 462 

2, 073 

1 

40 

30 

Snn  Pisto . 

76  1 

8 

1,335 

3, 995 

48 

Sliambip . 

1 

795 

71 

Summit* . 

Tooele . 

32  ! 

300 

ir7 

01 

Utah . 

1,  478 

100 

45, 007 

5, 548 

4, 354 

12 

Walmle* . 

Washington . 

11 

6  705 

0  710 

'  '  17' 

2 

500 

Weber . 1 

1,  003 

13 

50 

4G,  230 

3, 910 

1,285 

Country  E.  of  Wasatch  1 

Mountains* . 

Total . j 

9,  97G 

08 

9,281 

00 

9,  830 

310,  040 

53, 331 

10, 235 

3 

149 

545 

'No  returns. 
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TERRITORY  OF  UTAH. 


AGRICULTURE. 


*  In  addition,  7,  <163  gall  (ran  produced.  of  oilier  kinds. 
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TERRITORY  OP  WASHINGTON 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACRES  OP  LAND. 

Cash,  value  of  farms. 

i 

§  13 

l1- 
1*  | 

£ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

a 

1 

S 

1 

i 

. 

[ 

Horses. 

1 

1 

n 

4 

8 

I 

V- 

Other  cattle. 

& 

g 

739 

2,030 

$40,500 

$2, 785 

41 

2 

102 

40 

320 

0 

13, 364 

40, 490 

428,510 

23,336 

042 

4 

1, 499 

331 

3, 001 

309 

2,681 

10,  971 

153,400 

5,  469 

135 

1 

507 

143 

two 

480 

2  860 

2, 132 

12,804 

56,150 

3,225 

50 

14 

280 

40 

341 

1, 222 

G,  270 

20 

793 

221 

8,133 

24, 439 

287,785 

20, 745 

405 

G 

801 

79 

1, 058 

741 

1,075 

6, 336 

49, 400 

■2,180 

62 

G 

1G9 

45 

318 

104 

15, 593 

32,788 

178,040 

23, 360 

010 

4 

1,109 

287 

1,744 

4,190 

649 

5,  808 

g 

114 

70 

723 

1, 193 

71 

3,  -140 

14, 205 

18 

336 

90 

23, 894 

51),  515 

3G2.030 

40, 521 

804 

18 

1, 960 

381 

3,380 

2, 833 

G,  902 

20,233 

170,810 

32,  020 

1,070 

33 

1, 532 

083 

2,256 

1,240 

162 

2, 508 

77,400 

1,640 

16 

1 

33 

18 

70 

96 

106 

2,287 

13,400 

250 

9 

30 

53 

-  16 

52 

6 

.  81,809 

284,287 

2, 217, 843 

100,403 

4,772 

159 

0,000 

3, 571 

10, 228 

10, 157 

CliilinlJB . 

Clallam  „ . 

Clark . . 

Cowlitz . 

Inland* . 

Jefferson ...... 

King . ... 

Kitsap* . „ 

KUckatat . 

Lewis . 

Pacific . 

Picrcu  . 

Suwnminh .... 
Skamania  ..... 

Spolciiuo . . 

Thurston ...... 

Walla- Walla.. 
Wahlclnkura. . . 
Whatcom . . 


AGRICULTURE. 


COUNTIES 

PRODUCED. 

Barley,  bushels  of. 

1 

S 

1 

Orchard  products, 
value  of 

s 

f 

§ 

>3  M 
&  1 
if 

1 " 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

1 

ft 

8 

1 

ja 

1 

& 

S 

8 

•S 

f  n 

o 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

CWlmlto . 

$625 

100 

32 

8 

Clark . 

131 

lO  0^ 

3 

Cowlitz . 

G00 

GO 

2,  GL5 

3,105 

10, 756 

1,  GOO 

520 

3 

7!) 

6 

Jefferson . 

300 

1,480 

King  . . 

2,605 

99 

JO 

Kitsap* . . . 

KUckatnt . . 

3, 848 

400 

30 

Lewis . . 

Pacific . 

170 

810 

23 

4 

13 

100 

1, 050 

150 

31 

Suwamish . . . 

1  575 

55 

82 

G 

•Sknmauhi  . . . 

75 

1  825 

Spokane . . . 

06 

n 

35 

Thurston . 

56 

1, 300 

48 

310 
1, 400 

35,  487 
2, 770 

1,070 

830 

394 

571 

41 

Walla- Walla . ' 

2,  060 

Wahkiakum . 

1, 250 

780 

645 

57 

3 

Whatcom. . . 

500 

50 

100 

Total . 

4,621  | 

707 

20,610 

179 

21,390 

153, 092 

12, 146 

4,580 

7 

311 

44 

*No  returns. 


TERRITORY  OF  WASHINGTON 


AGRICULTURE. 


L84 


RECAPITULATION  — 1860 


AGRICULTURE. 


ACRES  OF  LAND. 

Cash  value  of  farms. 

±  1 
s 

LIVE  STOCK. 

STATES. 

s 

a 

i 

i 

S 

I 

Farming  implements 
chinery,  value 

Horses. 

§ 

1 

§ 

< 

|  . 

1 

1 

8 

1 

Other  cattle. 

Sheep. 

Alabama . - . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . * . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana  . . . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . - . 

Louisiana, . 

Maine . . . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan . . . . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire ....... 

Now  Jersey . . 

Hew  York . 

North  Carolina .... - 

Ohio, . . . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . . 

Wisconsin . 

Total,  States . 

TERRITORIES. 

Columbia,  District  of. . . 

1  Dakota.... . 

I-  Nebraska . . . . 

Nevada . . 

i  New  Mexico. . 

I  Utah.... . 

Washington  ........... 

Total,  Territories... 

6, 385,724 
1, 983,313 
2, 468, 034 
1,830,807 
637,065 
654,213 
8,062,758 
13,096,374 
8,242,183 
3,792,792 
405, 4C8 
7,644,208 
2,707,108 
2,704, 133 
3,002,267 
2,155,512 

3.476.296 
556,250 

5,065,755 
6, 24G,  871 
2, 367,034 

I, 944,441 
14,358,403 

0,517,284 
12, 625, 394 
89G,  414 

10.463.296 
335, 128 

4, 572, 060 
C,  795, 337 
2,650,781 
2, 823, 157 

II, 437,821 
3, 746, 167 

12,718,821 

7, 590, 393 

6, 262, 000 
673, 457 
3G7, 230 

2,  2G6, 015 
18,587,732 

7, 815, 615 

8, 146,109 
6, 277, 115 
1, 372,  D32 
11,  519,053 
6,  591, 468 

3,  023, 538 
1, 833, 304 
1, 183,212 
3,  554, 538 
2,155,718 

10, 773, 929 
13, 737, 939 
1,  377, 591 
1,  039, 084 
6, 616, 555 
17, 245, 685 
7,846,747 

I,  164, 125 
6, 548,844 

186,096 

II,  623, 859 
13,  873, 828 
22,693,247 

1, 451,257 
10,679,215 
4, 147, 420 

$175, 824,  C22 
91,649,773 
48,726,804 
90,830,005 
31, 42G,  357 
16,435,727 
157,072,803 
408,944,033 
356,712,175 
.  119,899,547 
12,258,239 
291, 496,955 
204, 789, 663 
78, 688,525 
145,973,677 
123,255,948 
160,836,495 
27, 505, 922 
190, 7G0, 367 
230, 632, 126 
G9, 089,761 
180, 250, 338 
803,343,593 
143,301,065 
678, 132, 991 
15, 200, 593 
662,050,707 
19, 550, 553 
139, 652, 508 
271,358,985 
88,101,320 
94,280,045 
371,761,661 
131, 117, 164 

$7,433,178 

4,175,328 

2.538.508 
2,339,481 

817,883 
900, 680 
0,844,387 
17,235,472 
10,457,897 
5,327,033 
727,  G94 
7,474,573 
18,  G48, 225 
3,298,327 
4,010,529 
3,894,998 

5.819.832 
1,018,183 
B,  826, 512 

8.711.508 
2,083,012 
5,746,567 

29,166,695 

5,873,942 

17.538.832 
932,313 

22,442,842 
586,791 
G,  151, 657 
8,465,792 
0,259,452 
3,665,955 
9,392,296 
5,758,847 

127,063 
140, 198 
160,  G10 
33, 276 
16, 5C2 
13,446 
130,771 
503,736 
520,677 
175,088 
20,344 
355,704 
78,703 
G0.G37 
93,406 
47,780 
136,017 
17,065 
117,571 
301,874 
41,101 
79,707 
503,725 
150, 661 
625,346 
36,772 
437,  654 
7,121 
81,125 
290, 882 
325,098 
69,071 
287,579 
116, 180 

111,687 
57, 358 

3, 681 
82 

2, 294 
10, 910 
101, 069 
38, 539 
28,893 

5, 734 
1,496 
117,634 
91, 7G2 
104 
9,829 
108 

330 

377 
110, 723 
80, 941 
10 
6,362 
1, 553 
51,388 
7, 194 
980 
8, 832 
10 
50, 45C 
120,345 
G3, 334 
43 
41, 015 
1,030 

230, 537 
171, 003 
205, 407 
98, 877 

92, 974 
299, 683 
522, 634 
363, 553 
189, 802 
28, 550 
2G9, 215 
129, 662 
147, 314 
99, 463 
144, 492 

179. 513 
40, 344 

207, 646 
345, 243 
94, 830 
138,818 
1, 123, 034 
228, 623 
676, 585 
53, 170 
673, 547 
19, 700 
1G3, 938 

249. 514 
001, 540 
174,667 
330,713 
203, 001 

88.31G 
78, 707 
26, 004 
47, 939 

9, 530 
7,361 
74, 487 
90, 380 
117, 687 
56, 961 
21, 551 
108, 999 
60, 358 
70, 702 
34, 524 
38,221 
61, 680 
27, 568 
105, 603 
166, 588 
51,512 
10, 067 
•121, 703 
48, 511 
63, 078 
7, 4G9 
60,371 
7, 857 
22, 629 
102, 158 
172, 492 
42, 639 
97, 872 
93,652 

454, 543 
318, 089 
948, 731 
95,  091 
25, 590 
287, 725 
631,707 
970, 799 
58B,  144 
293, 322 
43,354 
457, 845 
326, 787 
149, 827 
119,254 
97, 201 
238,  615 
51, 345 
416, 660 
657, 153 
118,075 
89, 909 
727, 837 
416,  076 
895,  077 
93, 492 
085, 575 
11, 548 
320, 209 
413,060 
2, 761, 730- 
353, 144 
615, 882 
225,207 

370, 150 
£03, 753 

1,  UB8, 002 
117,107 
18, 857 
30, 158 
512,  018 
769, 135 
991, 175 
259,  041 
17,  .569 
938,  990 
181,  253 
452,472 
155, 765 
114,829 

1,  £71, 743 

13,  044 
352,  632 
937,  445 
310,  534 
135,228 

2,  G17, 855 
540, 749 

3,  540,  707 

86,  052 

1,  031,540 
32, 621 
£33, 509 
773, 317 
753,363 
732,201 
1,  043,269 
332, 954 

162, 649, 848 

241,  943, 671 

6,631,520,046 

245,205,206 

6, 224, 056 

1,138,103 

8, 516, 872 

2, 204, 275 

14,  GOD,  215 

21,  590, 70C 

17,  474 
2,115 
118, 789 
14, 132 
149, 274 
77, 219 
81, 869 

16,789 
24,333 
512,425 
41,986 
1, 265, 635 
12,692 
284, 287 

2,989,207 
96,445 
3, 878, 326 
302,340 
2,707,386 
1, 333, 355 
2,217,842 

54, 408 
15,574 
205,  G64 
11,081 
192,917 
242,889 
190, 403 

G41 

84 
4, 449 
541 
10, 060 
4,505 
4,772 

122 

ID 

469 

134 
11, 291 
851 

159 

639 
286 
6,995 
947 
34,369 
11, 967 
9,660 

69 

348 
12, 594 
620 
25,266 
9, 168 
2, 571 

198 

1G7 
17, 608 
3, 904 
29, 094 
12, 959 
16,228 

40 

193 
2,355 
376 
830,  no 
37,332 
10, 157 

460, 872 

2, 158, 147 

13, 524, 961 

912, 935 

25,118 

13,045 

64,863 

SO,  030 

80, 158 

880,  5G9 

Aggrognto,  States  and 
Territories . 

.  163, 110,  720 

244, 101,818. 

6,645,045,007 

246,118,141 

6,249,174 

1,151,148 

8,581,735 

2,254,911 

14,770,373 

22,  471, 275 

NOTE— Milch  cows— California,  p.  10— 90S,  407,  shonld  read  205, 407. 


RECAPITULATION  — 18  60 
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AGRICULTURE . 


LIVE  STOCK. 


PRODUCED. 


I 

1 

i 

■a 

5 

■S' 

1 

K 

1 

1 

1 

•a 

1 

Rice,  pounds  of. 

Tobacco,  pounds  of. 

Ginned  cotton,  bales 
of  400  lbs.  each. 

1 

£ 

J 

els  of.  ’ 

Irish  potatoes,  bush¬ 
els  of. 

I 

|  | 

I 

1,7*18,331 

$■13,  <111,711 

1,218,444 

78,437 

33, 22G,  282 

083,179 

493,405 

232, 914 

989, 955 

775, 117 

1, 482, 03(5 

491,  G4G 

5,439,917  ; 

1, 171, 030 

22,  ()!!(>,  977 

957,  GDI 

78,  092 

17,  823, 588 

475,208 

16,831 

989,980 

367, 393 

410, 382 

440, 472 

418,  010 

1,506,  540 

450, 39G 

35, 585, 017 

0, 928,  <170 

52, 140 

510,708 

1,043,006 

2, 140 

3, 150 

2,  083, 109 

105, 574 

1,789,403 

211 307 

73, 130 

11,311,079 

52,401 

618, 703 

2, 059, 835 

1,522,218 

G,  000, 133 

47, 84H 

3, 144,  Tflfi 

912,941 

27,209 

3,802,337 

1,046,910 

9, 699 

50, 201 

7, 438 

377,  931 

142,213 

271,743 

5, 553, 350 

S,  808 

31, 30G 

2,834, 391 

4G,°99 

333,704 

838,810 

G5, 153 

59, 171 

363, 217 

18, 760 

1, 129,759 

s,oao,ii(i 

36, 372, 734 

2,544,913 

115, 532 

30,770,293 

1,331,817 

53,007,053 

919, 318 

701,840 

94  G,  227 

1,765,214 

303, 789 

6,508,541 

2, 502, 308 

72, 501, 225 

23,837,023 

•  951, 281 

115, 174, 777 

15,230,039 

G,  885,262 

1, 482 

1,  989, 5G7 

108, 028 

5, 540,  390 

300, 154 

3, 091),  no 

41,855,539 

1(5, 848, 2(57 

4G3, 495 

71,588,919 

5,317,831 

7,  993, 378 

2, 552, 318 

79, 902 

3,  8(50, 647 

299,516 

931,820 

22,  *170, 203 

8, 410,  <103 

183, 022 

42,410, 086 

5, 887,  G45 

138, 221 

3, 332, 450 

194, 173 

3,839 

0,150,727 

88,335 

20, 349 

61 

24, 74(5 

9,827 

200,  (MB 

!),  965 

2,830,503 

Gl,  808,237 

7, 394,  809 

1, 055, 200 

01,013,033 

4, 017,029 

108, 126, 840 

2, 329, 105 

288, 340 

1, 75G,  531 

1,057,557 

034, 525 

'  24,540,910 

32, 203 

30, 005 

1G,  853,745 

89,377 

0,331,357 

39, 040 

777, 738 

3(H),  847 

431, 148 

204,  055 

2,060,981 

04, 763 

15, 437, 533 

233,  870 

123, 287 

1, 54G,  071 

2, 088, 939 

1, 495, 000 

1, 435 

367, 7,10 

14, 007, 853 

G,  103,  480 

518, 901 

13, 444, 922 

3,959,298 

38,310,905 

491,511 

73,  948 

IS,  737, 74-1 

119,  783 

388,085 

2, 157, 003 

1,180,075 

3,  233, 198 

377, 2G7 

45, 240 

3, 201,  901 

G16 

372, 380 

23, 714, 771 

8, 33G,  ana 

614, 129 

12, 444,  G70 

4, 02G,  980 

11)1, 371 

3, 012, 841 

9, 18(1,  900 

121,411 

3, 041, 052 

3,176,002 

3,380 

38, 938 

20, 388 

18,  988 

2,  5(55, 485 

792 

l,  533, 708 

41,891,092 

587,  925 

39, 474 

29, 057, 082 

221,235 

809,082 

159, 141 

L,  202, 507 

GG5, 959 

1, 954,  GGG 

4 14,  320 

4,663,873 

2,354,425 

53, 01)3, 073 

4, 227,  580 

293, 202 

72, 80S,  157 

3,080,870 

9,767 

25, 080, 19G 

41, 188 

2, 069, 778 

107, 999 

1,  990,  850 

335, 102 

51, 935 

10, 924, 027 

238,  9G5 

128, 247 

1, 414, 628 

1, 329, 233 

1, 1G0, 222 

230, 089 

10, 131. 033 

1, 7G3, 218 

1,439,497 

9,723,330 

4,539,132 

149,  485 

349, 250 

27,  074 

4, 171,090 

1, 034, 832 

910, 178 

103, 850, 290 

8, 081, 105 

4,780,905  : 

20, 001, 049 

35, 175, 134 

5,704,583 

9, 454, 474 

1,  GOD,  339 

26,  4 17,  391 

7, 62!) 

1,883,214 

31, 130, 805 

4,743,700 

430, 850  ; 

30,  078, 504 

2, 781, 8GO  ! 

7,593,970 

32, 853, 250 

145, 514 

m,  473 

1,932,204 

830,  5G5 

fi,  Ml),  039 

2, 851, 053 

80, 381,819 

15, 119, 047 

083, 08(1  i 

73,543, 190 

15,409,234 

25, 092,581. 

10, 608, 927 

102, 511 

8,  695, 101 

304, 445 

81,015 

5  5, 94ti,  255 

'  820,  770 

2,704 

7G,  122 

885, 073 

219, 012 

335 

1, 031, 200 

G9,  072, 726 

13, 042, 105 

5, 474, 788  ; 

28, 190, 821 

27, 387, 147 

4, 752, 523 

103, 187 

17, 478 

2,  (MS,  044 

1, 131 

28,259  ; 

4G1, 497 

244,453 

705 

90,  G99 

046 

905, 77!) 

23, 934, 405 

1, 285,  G31 

89,091 

15, 065, 600 

930,974 

119,100,538 

104, 412 

353, 412 

427, 103 

1,728,074 

220,  735 

4, 115,  688 

2,347,321 

GO,  211, 425 

5,459,208 

257, 989 

52, 089, 920 

2, 2G7.814 

40,372 

43,448,007 

890, 404 

1, 405, 236 

547,  803 

1, 182,  005 

2,  604, 672 

1,371,532 

42, 825,  447 

1,478,  345 

111,  8G0 

16, 500,702 

085,889 

30,031 

97, 914 

431, 463 

1, 493, 738 

341,  901 

174, 182 

1,846,612 

52, 912 

10, 241, 980 

437, 037 

139, 271 

1,525,411 

3, 030, 267 

12, 245 

3, 118, 950 

5, 253, 498 

623 

3,599,019 

47, 803,  049 

13, 130,  977 

914, 330 

38,319, 999 

.10,186,720 

8,335 

123, 9G8, 312 

12, 707 

2,510,019 

515, 1GB 

2, 292,  398 

1, 060,817 

334,055 

17, 807, 375 

10, 657,  458 

888, 544 

7, 517, 300 

11,059,260 

87, 340 

1,  Oil,  933 

09,  <184 

3, 818,  309 

2, 3116 

33,459,138 

1, 080, 758, 386 

172, 034, 301 

21, 088, 970 

830,404,593 

172,330,722 

187, 1G7, 032 

434, 183, 501 

5,380,897 

59,  G73, 952 

15, 001,  017 

110,  629,  993 

42,088,804 

1,099 

109,  640 

13, 7G0 

6, 019 

80,840 

29, 546 

15, 200 

100 

31,  093 

5, 606 

287 

39, 116 

945 

700 

20,  2G9 

2,540 

10 

9, 489 

25, 309 

1, 128, 771 

147, 867 

2, 495 

1, 482,  080 

74, 502 

3,  G3G 

3, 302 

1G2, 188 

1G8 

3,  571 

177,  038 

3,  G31 

98 

400 

1,082 

330 

5,  G8l3 

200 

10, 313 

4, 499, 740 

434,  309 

1,  300 

709, 304 

7,240 

7,044 

19 

492,  G45 

180 

0, 707 

1, 51G,  707 

384, 892 

754 

90,  483 

63,211 

13G 

74, 7G5 

141,  001 

G,  383 

1, 099,  DU 

80, 219 

144 

4,712 

134,334 

10 

19,819 

10, 850 

169,  594 

18 

53, 729 

8,  571, 529 

1,070,033 

18,410 

2, 388, 147 

313,403 

35,900 

155 

590, 9G1 

CO,  1)78 

518,  874 

6, 172 

33, 513,807 

1, 088, 329, 915 

173, 104,  924 

21,101,380 

838,793,740 

173,643,185 

187,167,032 

434, 200, 461 

5, 387, 052 

60, 264, 913 

15,061,995 

111,  148, 807 

42,005,026 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

1*1 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 


SB 


31 

33 

33 

34 


1 

3 

3 


G 

7 


24 


186 


RECAPITULATION  — 1860 


AGRICULTURE. 


.  STATES, 

\ 

| 

PRODUCED. 

Barley,  bushels  of. 

£ 

I 

r 

S 

Orchard  products, 
value  of. 

i 

«r 

.9 

l-s 

fi¬ 

ll 

1 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 

Hay,  tons  of. 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

Grass  seeds,  bushels 
of. 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

Alabama. . 

15, 135 

1, 347 

$223,312 

18,267 

$163,062 

6,008,478 

15, 923 

62, 211 

2-1-1 

630 

507 

Arkansas . 

3, 158 

509 

56, 025 

1,  004 

37, 845 

4, 0C7, 556 

16, 810 

9, 356 

95 

3, 168 

146 

Connecticut . . 

20,813 

309, 107 

508, 848 

46, 783 

337, 025 

7,620,912 

3, 898,411 

562, 425 

13,671 

13, 024 

959 

Delaware . 

3,  GIG 

16, 355 

114,223 

683 

37,797 

1, 430, 502 

6, 579 

36,  973 

3, 595 

1, 165 

414 

Georgia  .... . 

14,  m 

2,023 

176, 048 

27,646 

201,916 

5,  439, 7G5 

15, 587 

46, 4 18 

635 

1, 914 

199 

Illinois . 

Indiana  — . . 

382, 245 

396,  CB9 

1,258,942 

102,895 

546, 153 

18, 306, 051 

605, 795 

622, 426 

60, 726 

31, 914 

27,884 

Iowa . 

467, 103 

215, 705 

118, 377 

3,369 

169, 870 

11, 953,  GG6 

918,635 

813, 173 

3, 454 

69, 366 

2, 078 

Kansas . 

4, 710 

41,573 

650 

583 

31,611 

1, 093, 497 

29, 045 

56, 232 

103 

3, 043 

197 

Kentucky . 

270, 685 

18, 928 

604, 849 

179, 948 

458,245 

11, 716,609 

190,400 

158, 476 

2,  308 

62, 561 

5, 899 

Louisiana. . .. . . 

224 

160 

114,339 

2,912 

413, 169 

1,444,742 

0, 153 

52, 721 

1 

700 

27 

Mu  hid . . . 

802, 108 

239, 519 

501,767 

3, 164 

194,  OOG 

11,687,781 

1, 799, 862 

975, 803 

48,8-19 

C,  306 

103, 987 

Maryland . 

17, 3.10 

212, 308 

252, 196 

*3, 222 

530,221 

5, 265, 295 

8,3-18 

191, 714 

39,811 

3, 195 

2, 943 

Massachusetts . . . . . 

134,891 

123,202 

925, 519 

SO,  915 

1,397,623 

8,297,936 

5, 291, 090 

665, 331 

1, 295 

4, 852 

111,301 

Michigan . 

307, 868 

529, 916 

1, 122, 074 

14,427 

145,883 

15, 503, 483 

1, 041, 897 

768, 236 

54, 408 

8, 0 15 

60, 603 

Minnesota . 

109,  G68 

28,052 

049 

412 

174, 704 

3,957,073 

199, 314 

179, 482 

432 

3, 182 

133 

Mississippi . 

1,873 

1,699 

254,718 

7,262 

121, 281 

5, 006, 610 

4,427 

32,901 

8 

1, 081 

248 

Missouri . 

228, 502 

182, 292 

810, 975 

27,827 

346, 405 

12, 701, 837 

259, 633 

401, 070 

2,216 

55, 713 

2,265 

Now  Hampshire . 

121, 103 

89, 996 

557,934 

0,401 

76,256 

6,956,764 

2, 232, 092 

642,741 

12, 690 

0, 509 

130,428 

Nov  Jersey  ........... 

877  386 

New  York . 

4, 186,  008 

5, 126, 307 

3,726,380 

61,407 

3,381, 59G 

103,097,280 

48, 548, 289 

3, 564, 793 

106,  934 

81, 625 

9,671,931 

North  Caroliun . 

3,445 

3.5, 924 

643, 688 

54, 064 

75, 663 

4,735,495 

51, 119 

181,305 

332 

3, 008 

1,767 

Ohio . 

OwigfVn 

1, 663, 868 

2, 370, 650 

1,929,309 

568, 617 

907,513 

48, 543, 162 

21,618,893 

1,56-1,502 

213, 489 

51, 11510 

27, 533 

75, 605 

Pennsylvania . 

530, 714 

5, 572, 024 

1, 479, 937 

38,621 

1, 384, 9G8 

58,653,511 

2, 508, 556 

2, 245, 413 

217, 351 

57, 193 

43, 191 

Rhode  Island . . 

40, 993 

3, 573 

83, 691 

507 

140, 291 

1, 021,767 

181,511 

82, 722 

1, 221 

4, 237 

50 

South  Cnrolina. . . 

11, 490 

602 

213, 989 

94, 964 

.  187, 348 

3, 177, 934 

1, 513 

87, 587 

28 

38 

122 

TVllUOBSCU . „ . 

25, 141 

14, 481 

305, 003 

13, 566 

303, 226 

10,017,787 

135,575 

143, 499 

8, 572 

42, 113 

1, 581 

Texas . 

07,  502 

1,349 

48, 047 

14, 190 

178,374 

5,850,583 

275, 128 

11, 865 

585 

5, 228 

123 

Vermont . . 

79, 211 

225,415 

211, 693 

2,923 

21, 802 

15,900,359 

8, 215, 030 

940, 178 

2, 445 

11, 587 

638, 677 

Virginia . . . 

68, 816 

478, 090 

800, 650 

40,808 

589,  407 

13,404,722 

280,852 

445, 133 

36, 1M52 

53, 1)63 

10,024 

AVluoonsiu . 

707, 307 

38, 987 

78,  690 

6,278 

208,730 

13, 611, 328 

1, 104, 300 

855, 037 

3, 852 

26, 512 

!  135,587 

Total,  States . 

15, 802,  322 

17,558,253 

ID,  932, 229 

1, 617, 954 

15,955, 390 

458,827,729 

103,548,808 

19,028,  262 

955, 871 

898, 875 

10,991,351 

TERRITOIUKS. 

Columhia,  District  of. . . 
Dakota,. . . . 

175 

445 

115 

9, 980 

118 

139,408 

18,835 

3,180 

15 

Nebraska . 

1, 108 

12,224 

125 

671 

10,582 

342,541 

12, 342  | 

24, 458 

705 

41 

Novada . . 

1, 597  ! 

2  225 

7,700 

2  213 

New  Mexico . . 

G,  099  j 

6 

19, 651 

8, 260 

17, 664 

13,259 
»iii!  njfi 

37,240 

A>,  A.A.J 

1,113 

Utah . 

515 

"Washington . . 

4,621 

707 

20, 619 

179 

21,390 

olO,  U4D 

153, 092 

12, 146 

4, 580 

7 

149 

311 

44 

Total,  Territories... 

23,  57G 

13, 565 

59, 656 

9,288 

204,108 

853,643 

115,059 

55, 634 

317 

1, 165 

645 

Aggregate,  States  and 

Territories . 

15, 825, 898 

17, 571, 818 

19, 991,885 

1,627,242 

16,150,498 

459,681,372 

103, 663, 927 

19, 083, 896 

956, 188 

900,  040 

10,091,990 

L88 


RECAPITULATION — 185  0. 

AGRICULTURE. 


STATES. 

ACRES  OTP  LAND. 

1 

I 

! 

1 

j 

[ 

1 

1 

“1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Improved,  in  farms. 

S 

1 

a 

•a 

Horses. 

Asses  and  mules. 

| 

s 

1 

£ 

Other  cattle. 

1 

1 

Maine . 

2,  030, 596 

2,515,797 

$51,801,748 

$2,284,557 

41,721 

55 

133, 550 

83, 893 

125, 890 

451,577 

2 

Now  Hampshire . 

2, 251,488 

1, 140, 920 

55,245,997 

2, 314, 125 

34, 233 

19 

94, 277 

59, 027 

114,606 

384,756 

3 

Vermont . . 

2, 001,400 

1,521,413 

03,307,227 

2,739,282 

61, 057 

218 

140, 128 

18, 577 

154, 143 

1,014, 122 

4 

Massachusetts . 

2, 133,  43G 

1,222,576 

109, 070, 347 

3,209,58-1 

42, 216 

31 

130, 099 

40,611 

83,  284 

188,651 

S 

Rliotlo  Inland . 

350, 487 

197,451 

17, 070,  802 

497, 201 

6,108 

1 

18, 698 

8, 189 

9, 375 

■H.sno 

6 

Connecticut . . 

1, 708, 178 

615,701 

72,720,422 

1, 893, 541 

20,879 

49 

85, 461 

40,  988 

80, 226 

174, 181 

7 

New  York . 

32, 408,  004 

C,  710, 120 

55-1, 54'G,  642 

22, 084, 926 

447, 014 

963 

931, 324 

178, 909 

707, 406 

3,453,241 

8 

Now  Jersey . . . 

3,707,  091 

984,955 

120,237, 511 

4,425,503 

63, 955 

4,089 

118,730 

12, 070 

80, 455 

160,488 

10 

Delaware . 

380,  853 

375, 282 

18, 880, 031 

' 

510,279 

13,852 

791 

19, 248 

9,  797 

24, 166 

27,500 

u 

Maryland. . . 

2,  707,  005 

i,  836, 445 

87, 178, 545 

2,403,443 

75,084 

5, 044 

86, 850 

31,  335 

98, 595 

177, 902 

13 

Virginia . 

30, 300, 135 

15, 792, 176 

210,  401, 513 

7,021,772 

272, 403 

21,463 

317,019 

89, 513 

669,  137 

1,310,004 

13 

North  Cnrolimt . 

5, 453, 075 

15, 543, 008 

67, 891, 760 

3,931,532 

348, 693 

25, 259 

221, 799 

37, 309 

434,403 

595, 21!) 

3-1 

South  Carolina . 

(1,072,531 

la,  145, 049 

82, 431,084 

4,136,354 

97,171 

37, 483 

193,214 

SO,  507 

563, 935 

285, 551 

15 

Georgia . 

0,378,479 

10, 442, 900 

95,753,445 

5, 894, 150 

151,331 

57, 379 

334, 223 

73, 280 

690, 019 

500,035 

31S 

Florida . 

349,049 

1, 246, 210 

0,323,109 

658,795 

10,848. 

5, 002 

72, 870 

5,  794 

182, -1)5 

23,  311 

*3-7 

Alabama . . . 

4, 435,  C14 

38 

Mississippi . . . . 

3,  444, 358 

7,040,  061 

54, 738, 034 

5,702,027 

'Hsnnio’ 

54, 547 

214,231 

63,  485 

436,254 

304, 929 

19 

Louisiana . 

1, 01)0, 025 

3,399,018 

75,  8L4,  398 

11,576,938 

89, 514 

44, 819 

105, 570 

51, 908 

414,798 

110,303 

20 

Texas . 

043, 076 

10, 852, 363 

10, 550, 008 

2, 351, 704 

76,760 

32, 463 

217,811 

51,285 

001,018 

100,  530 

21 

Arkansas . . 

781, 530 

1,810,084 

15, 265, 245 

1, 601, 296 

60, 197 

11, 559 

93, 151 

31, 231) 

105, 320 

01, 256 

22 

Tonnosseo . 

5,175, 173 

13, 808,  840 

97,851,212 

5,360,210 

270, 636 

75, 303 

259, 450 

80, 255 

414,051 

811,591 

20 

Kentucky . . . 

5, 008, 270 

10, 981, 478 

155,021,262 

5,109,037 

3*S,  082 

65, 609 

247, 475 

62, 271 

442,763 

1, 102, 091 

24 

Missouri . 

2,038,425 

6, 794,215 

63,225, 543 

3, 981, 525 

225, 319 

41,667 

230, 169 

112,  168 

449, 173 

763,511 

25 

Illinois . 

5,039,545 

0, 997,867 

96, 133, 290 

6, 405, 561 

267,653 

10,573 

294, 671 

70, 156 

041,209 

894, 013 

20 

Indiana . 

5, 046, 513 

7,746, 879 

136,385,173 

0,704,444 

314,299 

6, 599 

284, 554 

40, 231 

389, 891 

1,122, 493 

27 

Ohio . 

9, 851, 493 

8, 146, 000 

358,758,003 

12,750,585 

403, 397 

3, 423 

514, 409 

65, 381 

7-19, 007 

3, 9-12, 920 

28 

Michigan . 

1, 929, 110 

S,  454, 780 

51,872, 446 

2,891,371 

58,506 

70 

99, 670 

55, 350 

119,471 

746,  435 

S9 

Wisconsin . . 

‘  1,045,499 

1,931, 159 

28, 528, 563 

1,641,508 

30, 179 

156 

04, 339 

42, 801 

70, 393 

12-1, 896 

30 

Iowa . . . 

824, 082 

1,011, 382 

16,657,507 

1, 172,869 

38, 536 

754 

4.5, 704 

21,893 

00,025 

149,  960 

31 

California . 

32, 454 

3, 801, 531 

3, 874, 041 

103,483 

21,719 

1, 666 

4,280 

4,780 

250, 50!) 

17,  574 

Total,  Slates . . 

112,  G95, 921 

180,038,130 

3,204,808,127 

151,185,70G 

4, 319,481 

549,801 

6, 358, 75  L 

1, 674, 348 

10, 255, 444 

21, 327,  075 

TERRITORIES. 

1 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

10,267 

11,187 

1, 730, 460 

40,220 

824 

57 

813 

101 

123 

150 

2 

Minnesota . . 

*5, 035 

03,  846 

161, 948 

15.98L 

860 

14 

607 

655 

740 

80 

3 

Now  Mexico . 

100, 201 

121,  370 

1, 653, 922 

77, 900 

5, 079 

8,651 

10, 635 

12,257 

40,085 

377,271 

A 

Oregon . . 

132, 857 

299,  951  , 

2,849, 170 

183, 423 

8, 046 

420 

9,427 

8, 114 

21, 188 

15,383 

'“Utah . 

1G, 333 

30,  510  : 

311, 799 

84,288 

2, 429 

325 

4, 861 

5, 266 

2,489 

3,  262 

Total,  Territories . . . 

330, 093 

489,  B70 

0,707,299 

401, 872 

17,238 

9,470 

26, 313 

20, 396 

37, 635 

390, 145 

Aggregate,  States  and 

Territories . . 

113, 032,  011 

180,528,000 

3,271,575,426 

151, 587, 638 

4,330,719 

559,331 

6, 385, 094 

1,700,744 

10,200, 00!) 

21,723,220 

RECAPITULATION  — 185  0 
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AGRICULTURE. 


LIV11  stock. 

PRODUCED. 

*§ 

n 

1 

■s 

■S 

f 

hi,  bales 
each. 

■S 

iP 

1 

£  ... 

1 

& 

f 

1 

bushels 

r 

1 

g 

|| 

•g  § 

1 

II 

§ 

S  'S 

f  “ 

|*3 

■£ 

</' 

* 

I 

M 

i 

O 

£ 

b 

1  ° 
e 

§ 

*1 

1 

,H  b m 

$o,  703,  ran 

200, 250 

102, 910 

1,  730, 050 

2,181,037 

1,304,034 

205,541 

3,  436,  040 

1 

03,  ‘IH7 

8,871,001 

185, 058 

383,137 

1, 573, 070 

973, 381 

50 

1, 108,  470 

70,851) 

4,  304,  01!) 

2 

oo,  sjsia^ 

12,  010,  228 

333, 1)35 

178,21)3 

2,033, 300 

2,307,734 

3,400, 717 

104,0*1!) 

4,951,  OH 

3 

81,  111) 

0,  017,710 

31,211 

481, 021 

2, 343, 490 

1, 105, 140 

'  138,  246 

585, 130 

43,  709 

3,  585, 384 

4 

10,  500 

i,  r»;w,  007 

40 

20, 409 

039, 201 

215, 232 

129,  092 

0,  81(1 

051,029 

5 

"  7(1,  472 

7,  <107,  <100 

4 1, 702 

000,803 

1,035,  043 

1, 258, 738 

1, 207,  02-1 

497,  451 

19,  090 

2,  089,  725 

80 

0 

1,018, 202 

70,  570,  *100 

13, 131,  '198 

4, 148, 182 

17, 858, 400 

20,  532,  814 

83, 189 

10,071,301 

741,540 

15,  31)8,  3G8 

5,  02!) 

7 

iir>o,:i7o 

10,  (170,201 

1,  GOl,  190 

1,255,578 

8,759,794 

3,378, 083 

xm 

375, 390 

14, 171 

3,  007,  U3B 

508,  015 

8 

i,  oio,  wiii 

•11,500, 053 

15, 307, 001 

4,805, 100 

11),  830,  214 

21,538,150 

912,  G51 

4,481,570 

55,231 

5,  980,  733 

52, 172 

9 

r.o,  201 

1,810, 281 

‘189,511 

8, 000 

3, 145, 542 

004,  518 

57,  708 

4, 120 

040,  543 

G5, 443 

10 

352,  011 

7, 007,  634 

4,404,080 

220,  014 

10, 749, 858 

2,  242,151 

21,  407,  497 

477,438 

12,  810 

704,  939 

SQ8,  093 

U 

1, 829,  810 

33,  G5G,  050 

11,212,010 

458, 030 

35, 254,319 

10, 179, 144 

17, 154 

56, 803,  227 

3,  947 

2, 8  GO,  70S 

G21,  579 

1,310,  933 

1,813  G34 

12 

3,  812,  hi:i 

37,717, 017 

2, 130, 102 

220,  503 

27, 941,051 

4, 052, 078 

5, 405,  808 

11,  984,  78G 

50,  545 

970, 738 

1, 584, 052 

G20, 318 

fi,  095  709 

13 

i,  non,  non 

35,  OGO,  015 

1,  ()li(i,  277 

41),  790 

Ki,  271,454 

2,322, 155 

159, 930,  G13 

74,  285 

300,  901 

487, 233 

1,  020,  900 

130, 494 

4,  337, 4G9 

14 

2,  ]t;8,(ii7 

25, 728,  *110 

1, 088, 531 

03, 700 

30, 080, 009 

3, 820, 044 

38, 950,691 

423,  924 

499,  091 

G90r  019 

1, 143,  0L1 

227, 379 

0, 980, 428 

15 

tioo,  -loo 

2, 880, 058 

3,027 

1, 152 

1 1 900, 809 

00,580 

1,075,000 

998,  Gt4 

45, 131 

23,  247 

135,  359 

7,  828 

757, 220 

10 

3, 001,  .710 

21,000,112 

201,044 

17, 201 

28, 734, 048 

2, 905,  090 

2,312,252 

104,  990 

GG'l,  429 

057, 118 

892,  791 

243,  001 

5,  475, 204 

17 

3,  otw,  7im 

30, 403, 002 

137, 000 

9,  GOG 

22,  440, 552 

1,503,288 

2, 710,  850 

49,  900 

484,  292 

559, 019 

1,072,  757 

2(11.482 

4,741,795 

18 

507, 001 

11,  352,275 

417 

475 

10, 200, 373 

89, 037 

4,425,349' 

20, 878 

178,  737 

109, 897 

101,732 

95, 032 

1, 428, 453 

ID 

ena,  022 

10,412, 027 

41,720 

3,108 

0, 028, 870  : 

199,  017 

88,  203 

GO,  897 

58,  072 

131,917 

179, 350 

94,  G45 

1,  332, 158 

£0 

800, 727 

G,  GIT,  OGO 

300, 039 

8,  047 

8,  893, 939 

050, 183 

03, 179 

218,  930 

05, 344 

182,  595 

285, 738 

193, 832 

788, 149 

21 

3,  UM.800 

20, 078,010 

1,010, 380 

89, 137 

52, 270, 223 

7,703, 080 

258,  851 

20, 148,  932 

,  194,  532 

1, 304, 378 

309, 321 

1, 0G7, 844 

2,  777, 710 

£2 

a,  Bot.iau 

20,001,430 

2, 142, 822 

415, 073 

58,073,501  1 

8,201,311 

5, 088 

55, 501, 190 

758 

S,  297,433 

202, 574 

1,492,487 

998, 179 

513 

i,  70a,  can 

11),  887, 580 

2, 081,052 

44, 208 

30, 234,537 

5,278,079 

700 

17,113,784  .. 

1, 027, 104 

40,017 

931),  000 

335, 505 

24 

1,  015,  007 

21, 200, 258 

0,4)4,575 

83, 301 

07,  04(3, 984 

10, 087,241 

841,  391  .. 

2, 150,113 

82,  814 

2,5)4,801 

157, 433 

£5 

i.1,  ‘■GO,  770 

22, 478, 555 

0, 214, 458 

78, 792 

53, 904, 303 

5,055,014 

1, 044,  020 

14 

2,  CIO,  287 

35,  773 

2,  083,  337 

201,711 

2(1 

1,00-1, 770 

41,121,741 

14,487, 351 

425,918 

59, 078, 095 

13,  472,  742 

10,454,449  .. 

10, 190, 371 

GO,  108 

D,  057, 7G9  1 

187, 991 

27 

«05, 817 

8, 1108,  731 

4, 025, 880 

105, 871 

5, 04 1,420 

2,800,006 

1,245  .. 

2,  043,  283 

74,  254 

2,  359,  897 

1,177 

28 

150,  070 

4, 807,  385 

4,280,  m 

81, 253 

1, 988,  D79 

3,414,  079 

1,  268  .. 

253, 903 

20,  G57 

1,402,  077 

879 

29 

323,  2 17 

3, 080, 275 

1, 530, 581 

19,910 

8,  G5G,  799 

1, 524, 345 

0,041 

373, 898 

4,  775 

276, 120 

G,  243 

30 

a,  770 

3, 351, 058 

17,328 

12, 230 

1,000  .. 

5,520 

3,  092 

9, 292 

1,000 

31 

00,010,081 

540, 008, 228 

09, 951,012 

14, 1.83, 803 

591, 010, 021 

140, 473, 344 

215,313,497 

199,735,993  ! 

3, 445,  793 

52,  444, 540 

0, 170,  002 

05, 013, 1G2 

38, 204, 391 

- - - — ■ 

— 

—■==== 

1,035 

71, 61!) 

17, 370 

5,  509 

05, 230 

8,104  .... 

.  525  7,754  28,292 

3,497  1 

731 

92, 859 

1, 40.1 

125 

16,705 

30,082  .... 

.  85  10,000  81,145 

200  2 

7, 314 

1,  404,029 

19G,  51G 

365,411 

0  .... 

.  8,407 

32,901  15,688  3 

30, 235 

1,  870,189 

211, 943 

100 

2,918 

51,014  .... 

.  09,086  6,560  91,306 

.  4 

914 

516, 008 

107, 702 

210 

0, 893 

10,900  .... 

.  70 

.  9, 222  £09  43, 968 

GO  5 

40, 032 

4,  082, 288 

034, 932 

5,  050 

400, 18!) 

110,835  .... 

.  Ki,  062 

.  72,419  40,06!)  134,734 

3, 757 

~ 

30, 354, 213 

514, 180, 516 

100,485,614 

14,188,813 

500, 071, 104 

146,584,170  015, 

313,407  109,750,655 

0,445,793  50,510,959  9,019,901  65, 797, 896 

38, 208, 148 

190 


EE  CAPITULATION  — 185  0 


AGRICULTURE. 


1 

I 

1 

M 

Orchard  products, 
value  o£ 

1 

l 

1 

P 

h 

i  1 

1 0 
a 

Butter,  pounds  of. 

1 

a 

I 

£ 

w 

Clover  seed,  bushels 
of. 

Grass  seeds,  bushels 
of. 

Hops,  pounds  of. 

351,731 

10*1, 523 

$312,805 

724 

$123,387 

9,2*13,811 

2, 434, 454 

755, 889 

9, 097 

9, 214 

40, 120 

70, 250 

05, 205 

218,503 

344 

56, 810 

6,977,056 

3, 196, 563 

598, 854 

829 

8,071 

237, 171 

42, 150 

209, 819 

315, 255 

G59 

18,853 

12,137,980 

8, 720, 834 

866, 153 

760 

34,  936 

288, 083 

113,085 

105,885 

403,995 

4,688 

G00,  020 

8, 071, 370 

7, 0e8, 142 

651,807 

1,002 

!),  083 

121,595 

18,875 

1, 245 

G3, 994 

1, 013 

98, 208 

995, 670 

316,508 

74,818 

1, 388 

3, 708 

277 

19,033 

229, 297 

175,118 

4,269 

196, 874 

6,408,119 

5,303,277 

516, 131 

13,8*11 

10,  028 

554' 

585, 050 

3, 183,955 

1, 7G1.950 

0, 172 

942, 047 

79, 766,  094 

49,741,413 

3, 728, 797 

88, 222 

96, 493 

2,530,200 

0,493 

878, 934 

G07, 208 

1,811 

475, 212 

9, 487, 210 

365, 756 

435, 950 

28, 280 

63, 051 

2, 133 

105,581 

2, 185, 592 

723,389 

85,590 

G88, 714 

39,878,418 

2,505,034 

1,812, 970 

125, 030 

53,  913 

33, 968 

50 

8,015 

•10,57*1 

145 

12, 714 

1,055,308 

3, 187 

30, 159 

2, 525 

1, 403 

348 

715 

103, 071 

10*1,051 

1,431 

200, 869 

3,800,160 

3,975 

157, 956 

15, 217 

2,301 

1,870 

35,457 

21*1,888 

377, 137 

5, 408 

183,047 

11,089,359 

436, 292 

369, 098 

211, 727 

23, 428 

11,300 

2, 735 

15,701 

34, 348 

11,058 

39, 462 

4, 140, 290 

95,921 

145, 053 

070 

1, 275 

0, 210 

4, 563 

283 

35, 108 

5, 880 

47,280 

2,981,850 

4, 970 

20, 925 

370 

30 

20 

11,501 

250 

92,770 

706 

76,500 

4,0*10,559 

46, 976 

23, 449 

132 

428 

261 

3,358 

3'JB 

15,408 

220 

8*1, 821 

4,088,811 

31,412 

32, 685 

138 

517 

276 

238 

1, 131 

50,  *105 

407 

46,250 

4,346,234 

21,191 

12, 591 

81 

533 

473 

3 

82,30!) 

15 

148,328 

683, 069 

1, 957 

25, 752 

2 

97 

123 

4,77(1 

59 

12, 505 

99 

32, 354 

2, 344, 900 

95, 299 

8, 351 

10 

7 

177 

175 

10, 1*11 

35 

17,150 

1,854,239 

30, 088 

3, 976  ! 

90 

430 

137 

2, 737 

19,427 

52,894 

92 

97,183 

8,139,585 

177, 681 

74, 091  ' 

0, 060 

9,118 

1,032 

95,343 

16,  097 

100, 230 

8, 093 

303, 120 

9,947,523 

213,954 

133,717 

3,230 

21, 481 

4, 309 

9,031. 

23,  611 

514,  711 

10, 563 

99, 454 

7,834,359 

203, 072 

116,925 

C19 

4,  316 

4, 130 

110,795 

184,504 

•1*10,040 

2, 997 

127, 494 

12, 52G,  543 

1,278,225 

001, 952 

3, 427 

14, 380 

3, 531 

45,483 

149, 740 

324,940 

14, 035 

72,804 

12,881,535 

624,561 

403, 230 

18, 320 

11,  951 

62,7011 

351, 358 

038, 000 

695, 921 

48, 207 

214, 004 

34,440, 379 

20,819,542 

1, 443,  342 

103,167 

37,  310 

03, 731 

75, 219 

472, 917 

132, 650 

1,654 

14,738 

7,065,878 

1,011,492 

404, 934 

10, 1181) 

0, 283 

10, 0113 

209, 092 

79, 878 

4, 823 

113 

32, 142 

3, 633, 750 

400, 283 

275, 662 

483 

0,  003 

15,630 

25,093 

52,510 

8, 434 

420 

8,848 

2,171, 188 

209, 840 

89, 055 

3*12 

2, 060 

8,013 

9, 713 

17,700 

58,055 

75, 275 

705 

150 

2,038 

,  103, 920 

8,055,087 

7, 608, 811 

218,  023 

5,091,870 

313,034,450 

105, 460, 567 

13,829, 166 

408, 969 

416, 809 

3,  499,950 

75 

378 

14,843 

863 

G7, 222 

14, 872 

1,500 

2,276 

3 

15 

1, 210 

515 

150 

1, 100 

2,010 

300 

8,231 

2, 363 

6, 679 

111 

5, 848 

1,271 

90, 241 

211, 4G4 

36,980 

373 

4 

23 

8 

1,790 

332 

23, 868 

83, 309 

30, 998 ' 

4,805 

59 

3, 095 

1, 325 

2*1, 345 

3,226 

188, 160 

310, 806 

75,326 

D,  476 

D 

23 

73 

,  107, 01.5 

8, 950, 912 

7,  723, 186 

221,  240 

5,280,030 

313,345,306 

105, 535, 893 

13, 838, 6 12 

408, 078 

416,  831 

3, 497,029 

Maine . . . . 

New  II  am  pah  Ira  . . 
Vermont . 

MllHBUClmHOttB - 

Rhode  Island . 

Uonuoeticut . 

Now  York . . .  * . . 

Now  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

Virginia . 

North  Carolina  . . . 
South  Carolina ... 

Georgia . . 

Florida . . 

Alabama . 

MlHHlHSippl . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . . 

Arkansas.... . . 

Toimi‘HH0o . . 

Kentucky  ........ 

Missouri . . 

Illinois . . 

Indian  a . 

Ohio  . . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Iowa . . 

California . 


TKItniTORTES. 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Minnesota . 

Now  Mexico . 

Oregon . . 

Utah . 


Total,  Territories . . 


Aggregate,  States  and 
Territories.. - 
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AGRICULTURE. 


PRODUCED. 


15 

141 

1, 355 

CO 

454 
16,  432 
15, 968 

1.00 

50 

33,193  : 

1,  678 

17,081 
7,652 
20,852 
1, 1G2 


530, 31 

11, 1- 


1, 000,41 
593,71 


928 


065 


1, 018 
12,291 
308, 131 
2, 100, 110 
527, 100 
100, 0G3 
584, 469 
446, 932 
7,152 
68, 393 
62, 6GQ 


57, 963 
1C,  525 
41, 728 


20 
32  L 
18, 904 
75,801 
13, 096 
10, 787 
36, 888 
188, 880 


1,191 

1,959 


328 

1,774 


1, 923 
1,281 


93,542 
1,298, 803 
6,349,  357 
705, 525 
28 
50, 796 
10,357, 484 
2,197 
2, 320, 525 


47, 740 
1,227,605 
27,933 


255 


9, 330 
158, 557 
437, 405 
178,910 
248,904 
2, 021, 192 
4, 588,209 
2,439,794 
CIO,  976 
78,  407 


220,001 

7,032 


3,107 
9,811 
6, 997 
4, 693 
4 
065 
56, 539 
954 
50, 652 
50 
1,430 
40,322 
704 
15,904 
216,245 
352, 893 
83,428 
18,318 
10, 931, 177 
441,918 
18 
7,223 
30, 079 
5, 030 
8, 354 
180,325 
107,308 
10,823 
0, 874 
3, 102 


W 


189,618 
117,140 
219,422 
59, 508 
0,347 
5)3, 304 
1,755,830 
150, 694 
831),  509 
41, 248 
74, 802 
880, 707 
512, 289 
216, 28L 
732, 514 
18, 971 
897, 021 
397, 460 
96, 701 
380, 825 
192,338 
1, 036, 572 
1, 158, 019 
1, 328, 972 
869, 4 14 
935, 32!) 
804, 275 
359, 233 
131, 003 
321, 711 


3 


$513,599 
393, 455 
207,  7J0 
205, 333 
26, 495 

1,280,  333 
112, 78  L 
749, 132 
38, 121 
111,  828 
2, 156, 312 
2,  08G,  522 
009,  525 
1, 838,  9G8 
75,  582 
1, 934, 120 
1,164,020 
139,  233 
20G,  984 
638,  217 
3, 137,  790 
2, 459, 128 
1, 074, 705 
1,155,992 
1,031,039 
1,712, 196 
340,  947 
43,  024 
221,  292 
7,  000- 


§1,646,773 
3,522,873 
1,801,330 
2,500,924 
GG7,480 
2.202,200 
13,573,883 
2, 038, 552 
8, 219,  848 
373,  GG5 
1, 954,  800 
7, 502, 986 
5,707,866 
3,502,637 
C,  339, 7G2 
514,  685 
4,823,485 
3, 636, 582 
1, 458, 990 
1,116,137 
1, 163, 313 
6, 401, 765 
6, 462, 598 
3, 367, 106 
4,972,286 
0,507, 935 
7,439, 243 
1,328,327 
920, 178 
821,104 
107, 173 


2, 075 
0,033 


9,038 
2, 640 
82, 125 
164,530 
67, 985 
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EEC  APITULATION  — 1860 


The  estimated  number  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine ,  as  returned  by  assistant  marshals,  the  same  not 

being  returned  on  the  schedules  of  agriculture. 


STATES. 

1 

3  ’ 

2 

1 

s 

8 

! 

n5 

% 

a 

< 

yA 

«2 

Alabama  . . . . 

11,892 

3,975 

4ft,  208 

12, 404 

63,528 

ArknuBns . 

5, 329 

4,035 

22, 731 

0, 481 

18,1119 

California  . . . . . . - . 

12,789 

3, 452 

53, 795 

23,414 

3, 702 

Connecticut . . . 

16,239 

135 

22, 104 

2, 700 

26, 034 

Delaware . . . . . . . . . ..... 

3,791 

440 

6, 779 

559 

7,909 

PI  oriel  a . . . . . . . . 

4,583 

2,145 

78, 836 

1, 675 

20, 092 

Georgia  . . . . . . . . . 

43,  Gal 

19, 000 

203, 070 

320, 596 

375, 350 

Illinois . . . . . . . . . 

11*1, 103 

7, 700 

218, 459 

33, 893 

251, 380 

Indiana . . . . . . 

39,425 

3,074 

79, 340 

33, 012 

140,034 

Iowa . . . 

36,018 

2, 054 

94, 184 

22, 207 

130, 891 

Knnsaa . 

8,124 

1,234 

34, 938 

1, 145 

16,500 

Kentucky......* . . . . . 

61,209 

18,427 

128, 045 

67, 161 

234, 255 

Louisiana . . . 

24, 197 

14, 916 

70, 331 

21.  043 

50,755 

Maine  . . . . . . . . . 

28,298 

98 

77, 240 

61,920 

31,108 

Maryland. ... . . . . . . 

9, 224 

880 

9,553 

1, 135 

15, 113 

Massachusetts . . . . 

56,745 

2 

48, 329 

8, 616 

43, 146 

Michigan . . . 

30,  GUI 

151 

80..700 

47,910 

57,316 

Minnesota . . . 

8,083 

479 

29, 823 

3,  473 

19,718 ' 

Mississippi. . . . . . 

2,445 

595 

6,881 

1, 063 

3, 175 

Missouri.... . . . . . . . . . 

80, 5G9 

10,  G25 

118, 181 

06, 005 

412,368 

Now  Hampshire . . . . . . 

12,881 

6 

21,254 

6, 191 

17,423 

New  Jersey . 

28,519 

0,023 

41,064 

12, 093 

71,510 

Now  York . . . . . 

92,458 

2,293 

31, 801 

3. 065 

100, 791 

North  Carolina . . . 

29,955 

8,494 

113,241 

77, 290 

200, 970 

Ohio . 

117, 101 

3,240 

222, 956 

132, 653 

317,116 

Oregon . . . 

10, 090 

7, 302  ! 

59, 399 

10,788 

10,728 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

06, 180 

0,407 

168, 104 

53, 225 

200,230 

Ithculo  Island  . . . . . . . . 

7,191 

49 

6, 144 

5, 435 

7, 242 

fjon th  Carolina _ _  _ _ _ T _ _ „ ,  T 

Tennessee . . 

21,  925 

8,871 

58, 513 

29, 851 

108,677 

Texas . . . . . . . . . . 

05,497 

13,082 

861, 646 

320, 920 

198,261 

Vermont . . . . . . 

17, 201 

12 

£6, 686 

18,015 

18,526 

Virginia . . . . . . . . . 

42, 786 

C,  008 

343, 535 

112,591 

198,121 

/Wisconsin . . . 

27,809 

505 

120,450 

11, 885 

70,866 

y ' 

Total,  States . . . . . T 

1, 173, 355 

150, 308 

3, 304, 781 

1, 359, 049 

3, 452, 880 

*■}  ;;  .v  ■■ 1**’  TEU1UT0IUES. 

District  of  Columbia . . . . . . . 

1,233 

159 

1,092 

63 

1,744 

Nebraska . . . _ . . 

HAW  MnYirn  9.  x.  %  t*  v-  %  t  (•'  HI  •  31  r  ,?  r  *  ’  1 

1,779 

951 

2,484 

52 

1,376 
7, 024 

Utah . . . . . . 

1,400 

375 

9,875 

4, 325 

3, 025 

Washington . 

1,  206 

457 

1,661 

912 

056 

Total,  Territories  . . . .  . . . . . 

12, 159 

10,478 

42, 228 

146, 701 

15,025 

Aggregnto . . . . . 

1,185,514 

100,780 

3, 347, 009 

1, 505, 810 

3,487, 905 

*  Additional  to  tlio  returns  on  page  184. 
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FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


ALABAMA.  .•  \ 


ACRES. 

ACRES. 

COUNTIES. 

3  and  under  10. 

i 

1 

r-i 

? 

1 

8 

50  and  under  100. 

J 

1 

500  and  under  1,000. 

1,000  and  over. 

COUNTIES. 

*S 

1 

10  and  under  20. 

g 

1 

a 

| 

| 

s 

1 

| 

500  and  under  1,000. 

| 

. . ^ 

248 

48 

17 

28 

20 

30 

190 

188 

340 

230 

183 

103 

394 

3G3 

322 

117 

95 

104 

43 

00 

30 

13 

11  irbour . 

31 

00 

40!) 

343 

500 

90 

30 

Marengo . . 

34 

02 

ivtib  . 

75 

°54 

247 

105 

310 

o 

05 

32 

33 

13 

100 

o 

Unilc-r . 

18 

51) 

15!) 

330 

273 

23 

Macon . 

ID 

7G 

15 

120 

03 

100 

440 

30 

271 

2 

10 

90 

364 

ChemUeo . . . 

21 

70 

471 

414 

SOU 

8 

2 

30 

Monroe . . . . . 

9 

51 

239 

171 

31' 

8 

PhriMnw  . 

05 

202 

207 

37 

Morgan . 

31 

G4 

236 

100 

5 

Clin  kn . 

33 

98 

303 

170 

253 

30 

G 

38 

Pony . 

13 

33 

183 

204 

375 

30 

(hiflW*  . 

70 

357 

180 

3!) 

40 

Plokens  . . 

1G 

353 

330 

407 

2 

Onnoeuh  . 

BL 

41 

JG4 

04 

107 

30 

8 

Piko . 

23 

85 

516 

508 

522 

2-) 

4 

Oil 

127 

52 

048 

343 

41 

Randolph . 

112 

431 

905 

478 

213 

1 

31 

44 

21 

40 

22!) 

G3 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

RltSBOll . . . 

1L 

258 

435 

100 

35 

Dale  .’. . . . 

58 

2(J 

353 

GO 

3G1 

71 

238 

24  G 
331 
170 
138 

4 

138 

4 

55 

Shelby . 

St.  Claii* . . 

11 

25 

55 

239 

480 

208 

202 

235 

1G1 

13 

1 

Do  Ivalb..... . . 

148 

121 

*  308 
551 

Sumter . 

TulliijiooHn. . 

8 

4G 

4 

20 

751 

64 

513 

204 

432 

71 

37 

4 

l«Vfi  nlf  ltn 

23 

308 

228 

180 

04 

19 

47 

Talladega  ......... 

G 

91 

453 

331 

337 

49 

8 

(ll’CL'U . 

4 

15 

35 

53 

102 

GG 

207 

408 

124 

206 

303 

43! 

208 

314 

108 

99 

23 

10 

G7 

0 

48 

49 

50 

Tuscaloosa . 

Wi*11rm» 

46 

5G 

130 

145 

407 

407 

388 

,104 

370 

61 

47 

12 

3 

Washington . 

17 

■  114 

138 

334 

89 

28 

.TiifTni-riitn 

20 

12 

02 

13 

135 

473 

25  L 

13 

G 

51 

Wilcox . 

5 

81 

107 

44 

40 

7 

1 

LawrtMico . . 

40 

101 

53 

170 

203 

156 

150 

384 

222 

37 

39 

59 

34 

32 

20 

D2‘ 

Winston . 

15 

105 

158 

50 

8 

2 

1 

r.iuiderdtdo . 

r.Uiifbtono . . . 

140 

Total . 

1,  400 

4,379 

16, 040 

12, 000 

13,455 

2, 016 

090 

ARKANSAS. 


ACRES. 

* 

ACRES. 

COUNTIES. 

d 

1 

I 

i 

1 

i 

55 

1 

1 

a 

8 

| 

1 

8 

i 

is 

J  ■ 

1 

8 

i 

| 

1 

! 

I 

COUNTIES. 

d 

j 

J 

10  and  under  20. 

8' 

aS 

1 

1 

a 

1 ' 

1 

1 

8 

■! 

1 

I 

§ 

1 

i 

30 

70 

72 

105 

130 

28 

198 

1G7 

2G0 

390 

G8 

132 

3 

1 

30 

31 

°79 

92 

27 

Ashley . 

136 

34 

5 

18 

53 

112 

59 

01 

7 

] 

n 

43 

3 

39 

144 

77 

230 

37 

315 

53 

08 

5 

2 

33 

202 

54 

25 

139 

no 

148 

50 

10 

35 

26 

126 

370 

230 

221 

10 

1 

29 

83 

29 

Perry . 

77 

17 

30 

30 

37 

2 

93 

118 

130 

34 

33 

42 

52 

317 

4G2 

2GL 

205 

04 

37 

Phillips . 

28 

GG 

146 

113 

179 

41 

4 

31G 

108 

139 

2G7 

2G  : 
39 

G2 

10 

12 

1 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

30 

68 

112 

42 

6 

1 

Poinsott  . . 

9 

36 

84 

40 

47 

1 

Conway ........... 

Polk . . 

46 

139 

222 

01 

12 

Crawford. ......... 

4 

1 

Pope . 

86 

196 

379 

1.80 

5!) 

1 

CHtttmdon.... . 

9 

4 

112 

220 

97 

49 

Prairie . 

148 

207 

121 

76 

2 

1 

Craighead  . . 

142 

12G 

70 

12 

o 

43 

Pulaski . 

49 

151 

208 

103 

73 

10 

1 

Denim . 

23 

41 

43. 

17 

4  : 

44 

Randolph . 

45 

37 

1 

59 

91 

221 

93 

43 

3 

1 

1 

Draw . 

Franklin . 

47 

20 

30 

104 

242 

108 

112 

87 

250 

300 

193 

181 

300 

312 

504 

314 

107 

138 

79 

81 

175 

127 

06 

18 

17 

104 

4 

2 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 

St.  Francis . 

Salino..... . 

firtntfc .  . 

81 

133 

208 

252 

154 

89 

G8 

33 

Fulton  . . . 

Croon . 

9 

7 

Snarcy . 

Sebastian . 

8 

54 

84 

151 

211. 

292 

101 

117 

32 

34 

1 

1 

1 

93 

154 

108 

144 

123 

207 

135 

3G 

92 

45 

50 

Sevier..  - . 

32 

187 

299 

150 

no 

7 

3 

llot  Spring  . . . 

Independence . 

Izard . 

11  ’ 

1 

1 

51 

Union . . 

6 

30 

117 

118 

254 

27 

8 

55 

3 

Van  Burcn . 

45 

115 

184 

92 

375 

120 

145 

28 

130 

50 

GO 

Jncksau  . 

Jefferson . 

118 

28 

285 

124 

342 

218 

116 

110 

99 

130 

30 

5 

53 

54 

Washington . . 

White . 

7 

45 

96 

1 03 
87 

525 

311 

234 

2 

Johnson . 

45 

111 

2G2 

187 

05 

1 

2 

55 

Yell . 

38 

Xjafnyotto . 

49 

90 

228 

145 

477 
347  ‘ 

229 

210 

80 

6G 

2 

307 

m 

Lawrence . 

Total . 

1,823 

C,  075 

13,728 

0, 957 

4,231 

_ 

25 
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CALIFORNIA— C  ONNE  OTIC  UT. 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE 

CAMFOItNIA. 


ACRES. 

o 

si 

$ 

s 

t 

j 

1 

1 

fc 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

?, 

50  and  under 

i 

I 

1 

500 and  under 

1 

1 

22 

30 

18 

1G 

1 

21 

4G 

114 

173 

274 

G 

1 

3 

31 

42 

112 

10 

G 

0 

27 

07 

8 

4 

15 

20 

n 

23 

2 

6 

21 

no 

128 

583 

45 

20 

3 

21 

18 

14 

46 

33 

07 

04 

83 

7 

0 

21 

21 

43 

51 

71 

3 

9 

38 

17 

4 

2 

1G 

37 

40 

178 

23 

2 

22 

18 

34 

50 

143 

21 

19 

15 

21 

03 

123 

478 

20 

29 

15 

14 

20 

26 

123 

7 

3 

ID 

24 

98 

103 

271 

20 

8 

1 

14 

20 

26 

01 

17 

10 

8 

1G 

28 

IS 

16 

43 

70 

153 

01 

102 

10 

49 

33 

51 

60 

47 

g 

11 

39 

63 

100 

388 

2G 

15 

78 

40 

70 

77 

140 

23 

1 

829 

1,102 

2, 314 

a,  428 

0,341 

038 

262 

ACHES.  j 

COUNTIES. 

| 

§ 

1 

r§ 

§ 

1 

20  and  under  50. 

§j 

S3 

1 

1 

s 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1,000  and  over. 

Alameda . 

48 

54 

97 

134 

307 

12 

G 

n 

Hutto . 

23 

28 

64 

84 

182 

14 

6 

Calaveras . 

49 

39 

88 

75 

09 

7 

1 

Coliiul . 

2 

9 

24 

21 

131 

21 

24 

Contrn  Costa . 

18 

24 

69 

84 

214 

26 

19 

34 

El  Dorado . .. 

08 

46 

79 

64 

IBS 

31 

14 

i  Fromm 

no 

t  ITumlmliU . 

Klamath . 

7 

10 

8 

11 

Los  Angelos . 

46 

51 

94 

61 

49 

4 

1 

Miirlpona  -  - 

15  , 

17 

28 

22 

3 

Marin . 

10  . 

10 

23 

42 

153 

17 

2 

Momloolno . 

.  1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

21 

35 

24 

435 

76 

8 

5 

10 

Monterey...,. . 

n 

15 

31 

39 

97 

18 

19 

i  Napa . 

9 

16 

48 

92 

218 

28 

13 

1  Nevada  . . _ ... 

14 

25 

46 

37 

30 

1  Tlacor . 

1  P1n*^nu 

17 

20 

61 

'  5 

55 

15 

97 

151 

4 

27 

G 

l  Sucvnvnonto _ 

5° 

102 

152 

136 

710 

G1 

10 

\  Santa  B  nrbnrn. ...... 

10 

21 

22 

14 

9 

2 

Suu  Bernordluo . . 

Santa  Clara . 

Santa  Cruz . 

Sau  Dingo . 

Sim  PrnnolBco .. . 

San  Joaquin . 

Saa  Lula  Obispo . 

San  Maloo . . . 

Shasta . 

Sierra  . 

Siskiyou . 

Solano . 

Sonoma . 

Stiinlslnns . 

Sutler . 

Tehama . 

Trinity . 

Tnlaro . 

Tuolumne . 

Yolo . 

Yuba . 


Total. . 


CONNECTICUT. 


COUNTIES, 

ACRES. 

COUNTIES. 

ACRES. 

3  and  under  10. 

p; 

I 

I 

20  and  under  50. 

1 

1 

8 

g 

1 

i 

8 

1 

I 

1 

o 

1 

1 

Si 

1 

1 

o 

55 

*§ 

8 

I 

S 

50  and  nnder  100. 

t 

1 

§ 

1 

1  ® 

l 

1 

1 

Fnlrflota . 

176 

468 

1,  576 

G 

|In^v  T.nfwlnfi  ^ 

58  1 

202 

G 

Hartford . 1 

245 

452  . 

1, 043  | 

1,281 

952 

g 

g 

7 

521 

a  | 

4 

Litchfield . 

33 

112 

734’ 

1,303  1 

1,428  1 

6 

1 

8 

Windham . .  J 

30 

87  ! 

563 

002 

950  ' 

7  ' 

J 

Now  Haven ....... 

238 

429  ’ 

1,200 

1,147 

723 

6 

1 

Total . 

936  1 

2,081  ! 

0,898 

8,477  1 

6,006 

39  1 

4 

DELAWARE  —  FLORIDA 
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PAMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


BBMWABB, 


'  COUNTIES.  | 

ACHES 

3  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  20. 

St 

1 

S 

1 

s 

1 

| 

1 

S3 

100  and  under  500. 

it 

! 

1 

1 

. i . 

270 

606 

006 

Now  Castlo ............  i  , 

274 

460 

7 

a 

Sussex  _ ri-* _ ........ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ... _ _ 

78 

G82 

1, 153 

3 

Tot.nl . . . . . 

1, 226  ! 

SJ,  808 

14 

1  I 

VBOBIDA. 


COUNTIES.’ 

ACRES.  1 

ACRES. 

3  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  20. 

i 

»cj 

1 

8 

g 

I 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

COUNTIES. 

I 

rO 

1 

10  and  under  20. 

sS 

1 

1 

8 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  500. 

500  and  under  1,000. 

1 

Alachua . 

4 

20 

Si 

91 

69 

102 

7 

3 

21 

Madison . 

13 

100 

96 

113 

32 

7 

1 

23 

Marion . 

8 

117 

111 

78 

151 

15 

Si) 

86 

83 

98 

i 

11 

11 

1 

26 

17 

38 

131 

so 

39 

1  j 

23 

33 

9 

G 

28 

Putnam ...... . | 

1 

20 

58 

ID 

18 

2 

29 

Santa  Rohr  ......... 

20 

36 

7 

3 

ISO 

20 

30 

ftt,  Joints* » _ 

17 

45 

12 

4 

2 

04 

7  | 

31 

Su  wanned _ 

5 

11 

56 

39 

43 

4 

33 

32 

Sumter. . 

3 

15 

37 

15 

15 

1 

66 

24 

5 

33 

Taylor _ _ 

10 

48 

73 

23 

4 

llUIHUOrOUgll . 

27 

60 

01 

210 

22 

13 

34 

Volusia . 

1 

14 

37 

0 

3 

1 

119 

147 

27 

12  j 

35 

Wakulla . 

10 

31 

71 

4  0 

48 

4 

8 

92 

57 

130 

26 

11  1 

36 

Walton . 

20 

85 

136 

33 

16 

1 

o 

10 

4 

j 

37 

Washington  _ _ _ 

23 

33 

95 

41 

25 

2 

Loon . 

1 

12 

46 

45 

132 

63 

30  j 

Levy . . . T . 

1 

15 

20 

14 

13 

1 

14 

35 

14 

22 

Total . 

430 

945 

2,139 

1, 162 

1,432 

211 

77 

Liberty . 

8 

J _ 

'  No  returns. 
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GEORGIA 


FARMS  CONTAINING-  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


ACRES. 

COUNTIES. 

3  and  under  10. 

t 

1 

o 

s 

1 

1 

8 

1 

g 

a 

I 

1 

1,000  and  over. 

46 

1 

Baker . 

1 

52 

37 

65 

40 

10 

3 

Baldwin-.--. . 

30 

33 

78 

66 

121 

17 

1 

10 

2 

r 

G 

Bibb . . 

1 

15 

95 

85 

1-15 

17 

9 

7 

Brooks .. . 

4 

7 

45 

80 

141 

19 

4 

8 

Bryan . 

11 

26 

G7 

50 

as 

4 

1 

0 

Bullock  . . 

2 

12 

155 

133 

140 

3 

1 

10 

Bvti'ko . 

2 

8 

80 

99 

315 

100 

71 

183 

28 

2 

5 

13 

C run  den  .. ... . 

3 

5 

22 

11 

36 

10 

4 

34 

2 

10 

Cass . 

21 

30 

158 

170 

194 

7 

5 

5 

18 

Clmttaliooclico . 

l 

(J 

G8 

83 

142 

21 

5 

20 

Chattooga . .  „ . . 

i 

10 

no 

196 

155 

4 

1 

21 

Chatham . 

21 

41 

43 

28 

59 

17 

3 

75 

2L 

3 

Clny . 

2 

3 

41 

65 

88 

20 

3 

as 

Clayton . 

2 

7 

GG 

92 

114 

7 

2 

Q 

28 

21) 

47 

Columbia _ ... 

4 

7G 

35 

Cofl’uo _ .  _T_ 

31 

32 

31 

207 

210 

350 

53 

Crawford . 

3 

47 

96 

171 

35 

9 

33 

Dado . 

4 

35 

50 

GO 

2 

31 

35 

133 

302 

59 

33 

Decatur . . 

15 

11.7 

143 

201 

28 

3<j 

Du  Kalb . 

21 

104 

158 

213 

8 

37 

Dooly . 

8 

113 

189 

203 

29 

8 

38 

Dougherty . 

1 

1 

13 

21 

78 

47 

28 

3D 

Early . 

4 

26 

34 

102 

23 

12 

40 

3 

19 

41 

38 

20 

4.1 

Effingham.  _ 

28 

100 

•  77 

103 

g 

42 

Elbert . 

11 

18 

126 

126 

210 

17 

7 

43 

Emu  mud . . 

G 

28 

126 

343 

150 

2 

41 

Emm  lu . 

6 

3D 

130 

100 

37 

43 

Fayette  ... _ 

15 

23 

132 

160 

381 

7 

4 

40 

Piciyd . 

21 

40 

178 

228 

245 

17 

1 

47 

Forsyth . 

8 

22 

213 

252 

150 

3 

1 

48 

Franklin . . 

2 

24 

242 

215 

110 

2 

1 

41) 

Fulton . 

21 

88 

98 

G2 

1 

1 

00 

Gilmer . . 

14 

120 

293 

136 

61 

01 

02 

Glasscock . 

Glynn.  . 

4 

5 

8 

14 

46 

73 

62 

32 

5 

a 

03 

Gordon . 

2(i 

350 

290 

152 

3 

3 

1 

01 

1 

1 

27 

52 

206 

74 

SI 

Gwinnett . . 

5 

53 

315 

209 

167 

13 

5(i 

Habersham . 

28 

40 

166 

146 

98 

2 

1 

07 

Hall . 

216 

271 

389 

2 

58 

Unnenek . . 

2 

4 

37 

195 

42 

22 

50 

Haralson . 

Hurt 

7 

30 

97 

68 

39 

1 

01 

Harris . 

10 

10 

80 

144 

360 

62 

17 

03 

Hoard . . . . 

23 

137 

167 

184 

10 

2 

03 

Homy . 

14 

30 

215 

222 

340 

29 

(H 

Houston . 

1 

33 

83 

229 

96 

40 

05  ! 

Irwin . , . 

7 

14 

53 

44 

30 

1 

GO 

Jackson  . . . 

8 

30 

217 

207 

195 

4 

07 

Jamuu- . 

1 

26 

73 

211 

77 

25 

ACRES. 

COUNTIES. 

3  and  under  10. 

10  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  50. 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  500. 

500  and  under  1.000. 

i 

1 

08 

Jefferson . 

2 

7 

42 

106 

257 

35 

26 

G9 

Johnson . 

7 

10 

40 

53 

60 

6 

3 

70 

Jones . 

3 

1 

19 

53 

179 

48 

42 

71 

Laurens . 

4 

17 

99 

108 

325 

29 

30 

72 

Leo . 

1 

9 

40 

48 

97 

40 

23 

73 

Liberty . 

18 

35 

112 

60 

101 

18 

5 

74 

9 

35 

119 

30 

13 

O 

25 

101 

69 

36 

4 

77 

Macon . 

6 

9 

74 

110 

180 

40 

12 

78 

Madison . 

17 

28 

123 

321 

157 

14 

1 

79 

Marlon . . 

3 

35 

75 

104 

184 

27 

4 

80 

McIntosh . 

10 

24 

33 

20 

30 

9 

3 

15 

36 

4 

Milton . 

28 

136 

137 

66 

6 

85 

Monroo . 

1 

2 

53 

105 

380 

94 

27 

"Mfm  fgnmnry 

87 

Morgan . 

1 

34 

352 

71 

33 

88 

Murray . 

12 

27 

148 

101 

119 

4 

2 

89 

Muscogeo . 

2 

10 

50 

70 

151 

35 

7 

90 

Now  ton . . 

7 

28 

117 

203 

338 

49 

10 

84 

1 

'll 

■\m 

95 

PIko . 

1 

28 

153 

188 

sin 

32 

2 

96 

Polk . 

no 

19 

97 

Pulaski . 

1 

6 

123 

108 

140 

38 

12 

98 

Putnam . 

1 

1 

0 

16 

137 

65 

20 

99 

Qnltmnn 

0 

300 

l?nhnn 

37 

101 

Randolph . 

1 

7 

107 

127 

S10 

29 

'  5 

103 

Richmond ......... 

52 

35 

108 

73 

118 

35 

j  8 

103 

Schley . 

104 

19 

3 

304 

Serivon . 

7 

32 

97 

108 

2U 

in 

8 

105 

11 

106 

Stewart . 

2 

5 

72 

147 

281 

G7 

24 

307 

Sumter . 

7 

17 

123 

327 

203 

39 

17 

308 

Talbot . 

4 

28 

77 

263 

69 

24 

109 

Taliaferro . 

6 

7 

43 

51 

115 

10 

4 

110 

Tntnnll-  ,  -  - ,  - 

30 

27 

109 

104 

61 

1 

111 

Taylor . 

16 

22 

98 

09 

128 

8 

4 

112 

Toliiiii* 

4 

26 

97 

53 

64 

2 

113 

Terrell . 

3 

15 

75 

99 

130 

14 

3 

114 

Thomas . 

4 

30 

00 

162 

27 

16 

115 

Towns . 

10 

24 

97 

57 

31 

1 

1 

116 

Troup.... . 

1 

2 

40 

110 

420 

58 

17 

117 

Twlgga . 

4 

26 

53 

131 

37 

29 

118 

189 

124 

49 

119 

4 

lu 

9 

76 

124 

210 

50 

9 

120 

Walker . 

13 

28 

175 

230 

225 

4 

121 

"Walton. ........... 

3 

16 

95 

178 

408 

34 

5 

122 

Warren . 

1 

44 

105 

240 

43 

4 

123 

Ware . . . 

8 

34 

79 

28 

22 

2 

124 

Washington . 

16 

19 

81 

151 

358 

52 

20 

94 

28 

13 

126 

Webster . . 

1 

37 

77 

93 

139 

43 

16 

1 

128 

Whitfield . 

2 

17 

163 

203 

131 

2 

2 

129 

Wilcox . 

15 

20 

60 

53 

35 

2 

1 

330 

Wilkca . 

1 

30 

57 

202 

69 

29 

131 

Wilkinson . 

3 

15 

81 

146 

246 

28 

32 

133 

Worth . 

2 

37 

100 

89 

52 

7 

Total-...: . 

906 

2, 803 

13, 644 

14,129 

18, 621 

2, 692 

903 

ILLINOIS 
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FARMS  CONTAINING-  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


aches. 

ACRES. 

COUNTIES. 

d 

1 

l 

I 

53 

ts 

I 

1 

?, 

i 

1 

s 

1 

i 

1 

8 

S' 

1 

na 

1 

1,000  and  over. 

» 

COUNTIES. 

3  and  under  10. 

St 

I 

1 

© 

20  and  under  50. 

50  and  under  100. 

1 

§ 

1 

§ 

I 

1 

I 

I 

r 

03 

869 

42 

320 

535 

306 

1,000 

96 

459 

738 

17 

329 

613 

161 

8 

53 

0 

228 

2 

121 

55 

HTn  Dnnmi  nT 

9 

18 

475 

21 

6 

170 

401 

328 

MpTTnnr/ 

G 

1 

338 

63/ 

Umwn . 

93 

29 

w  T  n  y 

_ 9 

364 

29 

. 

11 

45 

59 

03 

01 

02 

63 

01 

05 

00 

07 

08 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

19 

33 

17 

48 

411 

770. 

394 

816 

754 

348 

815 

535 

333 

4 

UtUTOU . 

16 

471 

99 

C5 

13 

58 

18 

19 

60 

141 

27 

Ciu* . 

5 

27 

18 

21 

3 

191 

421 

553 

8 

474 

432 

214 

457 

854 

17D 

328  . 

539 

129 

331 

648 

475 

444 

460 

399 

33 

373 

541 

120 

499 

038 

257 

1,023 

591 

196 

322 

Clark . 

20 

01 

43 

443 

17 

338 

310 

352 

409 

903 

r 

10 

7 

30 

18 

123 

397 

3.13 

959 

307 

931 

13 

13 

7 

aao 

6 

* 

43 

31 

12 

19 

8 

39 

176 

790 

252 

210 

515 

1, 140 
463 

263 

630 

19 

2 

21 

6 

42 

34 

39 

91 

419 

554 

33G 

68 

900 

919 

252 

160 

8 

Duughi* . 

1  in  1*4^  _ _ 

16 

11 

37 

20 

293 

Pllltfc . 

11 

10 

Pike  . . 

lidwimlH ........... 

4 

23 

13 

193 

201 

397 

4G 

!  PopO . . 

Rfilnglmm......... 

a 

23 

224 

'  402 

103 

233 

5G 

2 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

Pulaski _ 

20 

56 

148 

6 

91 

1 

2 

Putnam ........... 

13 

182 

3 

|.*onl . 

ID 

3 

Randolph . . 

230 

564 

191 

I'niukliu  .......... 

07 

132 

425 

23  L 
1,051 
206 

141 

3 

Rich  land . 

6 

1GG 

247 

153 

3 

1 

I'ultmi . #. . . . 

(rail  nt  ill . 

18 

11 

13 

1 H 

•11 

826 

237 

748 

94 

5 

Rop.lt  Inland _ 

37 

23 

73 

375 

3 

2 

2 

St.  Oltth* . 

113 

942 

1, 100 

574 

4 

1 

(Tret-mu. . . 

62 

2 

101 

09 

57 

21 

31 

282 

91 

423 

653 

207 

138 

403 

637 

386 

474 

514 

393 

320  ■ 
2G4 

908 

07 

483 

15 

83 

84 

85 

Saline . . 

176 

26-1 

79 

3 

27 

439 

98 

19 

1 

o 

Sangamon _ _ ..... 

21 

7 

57 

402 

646 

1, 044 

60 

8 

nmnilt"1 

Schuyler _ _  _ _ 

47 

344 

387 

232 

2 

1 

n.im-m-u . . 

10 

1*1 

0 

12 

776 

54 

13 

5 

50 

235 

262 

228 

7 

87 

88 

Shelby . 

3 

42 

391 

445 

473 

20 

2 

Ilrmli-ruou . 

376 

813 

558 

236 

322 

345 

283 

G04 

222 

564 

556 

443 

910 

603 

1,511 

342 

354 

732 

427 

84 

204 

8 

11 

g 

7 

Stark _ _ ..... 

1 

92 

396 

451 

19 

2 

2 

89 

90 

91 

92  ! 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

Stephenson. ....... 

18 

44 

432 

735 

756  ! 

13 

1 

TflW'Wll 

44 

62 

71 

383 

747 

703 

21  i 

0 

I  l’<HjncilH .  .......... 

w 

113 

103 

181 

3 

TTntnn _  .. 

200 

587 

324 

85 

i ......... 

30 

2 

Vermillion . 

11 

G9 

037 

64  L 

732 

48 

u 

1 

206 

328 

399 

49 

962 

5 

Wabash . 

5 

31  ‘ 

2G0 

239 

96 

.1  cl  a  J'non . 

10 

g 

3 

Warron  ........... 

1 

21 

270 

674 

G89 

13 

2 

Jersey . 

19 

60 

9 

7 

99 

2-17 

5G8 

629 

281 

391 

161 

g 

Washington  _ _ _ _ _ 

6 

88 

575 

569 

426 

6 

.To  D*i\kwt . 

Wayne . 

g 

70 

439 

419 

213 

3 

1 

10 

3 

White . . 

28 

137 

583 

400 

177 

- 

29 

13 

458 

6 

98 

Whiteside . . 

19 

44 

391 

092 

582 

5 

1 

Triimliill 

088 

22 

G 

99 

Will . 

9 

48 

368 

783 

907 

14 

o 

IVeiUllm  ........... 

00 

101 

617 

846 

18 

6 

100 

Williamson . 

135 

518 

833 

333 

86 

Kn  x  . 

281 

G97 

1,673 

3 

1 

101 

102 

Winnebago. ....... 

5 

30 

294 

010 

792 

11 

1 

Luke. . . . * . 

r.n  fliiiio-  ,, 

26 

53 

542 

23 

2 

Woodford . . 

G 

20 

285 

571 

499 

14 

2 

174 

584 

5 

1 

Lawrence  ......... 

Ijoo . . 

8 

32 

320 

726 

7 

1 

T-itr' 

1, 896 

6, 518 

38,180 

49,  024 

45,  533 

988 

104 
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INDIANA 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


COUNTIES, 

AGUES. 

d 

§ 

I 

I 

1 

si 

s 

1 

1 

5? 

100  and  under  500. 

i 

1 

COUNTIES. 

. 

Cass . ... 

Pike . 

89 

260 

65 

56 

76 

66 

Pulaski  . . . 

Elkhart . 

21 

Fnyelto . 

G8 

Randolph . . . 

Floyd . 

8 

83 

69 

Ripley . 

Fountain . . 

15 

73 

431 

571 

8 

70 

Rush . . . 

Franklin  . . 

28 

130 

821 

733 

71 

St.  Joseph . 

Fulton . 

,16 

110 

4G5 

316 

1 

1 

72 

Scott . 

i  Gibbon . . 

18  . 

51 

340 

428 

3 

73 

Shelby . 

Cli-ant . . . 

3 

57 

708 

593 

\ 

71 

Sponcor . 

Ch'oott . 

Hum  tiffin 

64 

30 

174 

274 

725 

938 

538 

618 

317 

186 

6 

1 

1 

73 

76 

Stark . 

fitrnihnn  . 

Hancock _ ..... 

36 

86 

585 

181 

77 

Sullivan . 

Itavrlaon . 

10 

108 

704 

520  | 

C35 

258 

1 

1 

78 

Switzerland . 

Hendricks . 

llonry _ 

14 

7 

53 

57 

403 

592 

489 

79G  | 

539 

328 

8 

1 

79 

80 

Tlppccauoo . 

Tipfnn 

Howard . 

30 

247 

796 

339 

51 

81 

Huntington* . 

8 

90 

720 

428 

79 

82 

Vanderburgh . 

Jackson  _ _ ... 

33 

164 

GB0 

523 

371 

1 

1 

83 

VArmillinn  . , 

Jasper . 

7 

211 

164 

108 

3 

2 

84 

Vigo . 

Jay . 

32 

148 

GG2 

433 

79 

85 

Wabash . 

Jefferson . 

64 

174 

085 

078 

296 

86 

Warren . 

Jotmlngg . 

7 

45 

444 

458 

186 

87 

Warrick _ T .  _ ,  T 

John  ho  n . . . 

n 

54 

510 

733 

527 

2 

88 

Wn.Hhingtni)  .  -  r . 

Knox.. . 

30 

77 

401 

368 

250  1 

1 

1 

89 

Kosciusko . . 

G5 

145 

726 

518 

193 

90 

Wells . 

La  Gran  go... . 

32 

115 

470 

400 

241 

91 

White . 

Lake . . 

14 

64 

274 

315 

201 

0 

1 

92 

Whitley . 

Lnporto . . 

19 

57 

337 

425 

402 

13 

7 

Lawrouoe  ......... 

17 

39 

222 

304 

534 

SO 

6 

Total . 

1,014 
1, 070 


0,648  49,664  43,076  33,014 


IOWA 
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FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


Adnlr . 

Adttina . . . 

Allamakee . 

Appnniiom . 

Andubim . 


I  Keokulc . 

I  Kossuth . 


Bromor . 

Buelmnnn ... 
Buena  Vista. 
Buncombe*. . 
Butler . 


)  Delim-uro . 

)  DuuMoIucb . 

L  Dickinson . 

i  Dubuque . 

J  Einmolt . 

I  Fnyetto . 

5  Floyd . 

II  Franklin . 

7  Frfimnnt . . 

3  Groom) . 

I)  ‘  Grimily . 

I)  Gutlirlo . 

1  Hamilton . 

3  nimroclc . 

3  Hardin . 

>1  Harrison . 

5  Henry . 

(I  Howard . . . 

7  Humboldt . 


Malimdtn . 

Munoun . 

Marlon . 

Marshall . 

Mills . 

MttchoU . 

Monroe . . 

Montgomery... 

SImicntino . 

Osceola* . 

O'Brien . 

Pngo . 

rocnhotitnn .... 

Palo  Alto . 

Plymouth . 

Polk . 

Pollawiitomlo.. 
Powoahlek  .... 


Scott . 

Sholby . 

Sioux* . 

Story . 

Tama . 

Taylor . 

Union . 

Van  Bnrcn . 

Wapello . 

Warren . 

Washington . 

Wayno . 

AVebatar . 

Winnebago . 

AVIunoalilek . 

Woodbury . 

AVorth . 

AVrlgkt . 


•No  roturnu. 


500  and  under  1,000- 


200 


KANSAS 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


f  No  returns, 


KENTUCKY 
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FA  RM S  CONTAINING  TIIEEE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


8  llouiiion  . 
i)  lloy.l . 

10  Hoyle  .... 

11  UrucUon . . 


15  IHUUir.... 
Ill  Clulilwell . 

17  t  Jnllowiiy . 

18  Campbell. 
11)  ClUToH... 
21)  Carter.... 


22  Christian .. 

2!)  Clark . 

21  Olay  . 

25  CMutnn , . . . 
211  OrlUonilon. 

27  OumberlMK 

28  Daviess... 
2!)  Kilmomlnon 

30  Kutill . 

31  Fayolto... 

32  Illuming... 

33  Floyd . 

31  Franklin  .. 
35  Fulton.... 
3(1  (Inllntln .. . 


10  Grayson . . 

11  Clraone . . 

12  Gruonup. 

13  Hancock 
11  Ilnrdln . . 
15  lliu'ltra.. 
10  Harrison 
17  Unit  — 
48  Ilomlomoi 
10  Hoary... 

50  llli'knmn 

51  Hopkins. 

52  Jackson . 

53  Jefferson 


Lyra . 

MeOrackon... 

MoLoan  . 

Madison . . 

Magoffin . 


Montgomery. . 

Morgan  . 

Mulilunburg  . 

Nulstm . 

Nicholas . 

Ohio . 

01  (Ilium . 

Owen . 

Ovvxloy. . 

I’ondluton ... 


Powell . 

Pulaski . 

Kook  Onstlo  . 


26 


id  under  1,000. 


202  '  LOUISIANA  — MASSACHUSETTS. 

FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


HOCISIANA. 


ACHES.  I 

ACHES. 

PA11ISIIES, 

1 

10  and  nnder  20. 

I 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  5D0. 

- 1 

I 

1,000  and  over. 

PARISHES. 

2 

S 

1 

I 

I 

20  and  nnder  50. 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  nnder  500. 

1 

I 

1,000  and  over. 

19 

27 

14 

8G 

108 

77 

22 

11 

02 

12 

26 

0 

23 

94 

93 

101 

21 

1 

8 

27 

18 

80 

233 

124 

194 

21 

10 

198 

133 

27 

94 

03 

33 

135 

129 

30 

18 

1G 

ai 

9 

11 

3 

■ 

11 

21 

40 

43 

42 

73 

r 

Baton  Itcmgo,  \VoHt. 

3 

4 

30 

11 

6 

29 

.121 

93 

103 

43 

18 

00 

177 

183 

12 

53 

4G 

41 

8 

32 

6 

312 

77 

93 

66 

28 

20 

10 

33 

14 

125 

2‘22 

91 

til 

GO 

30 

00 

80 

81 

3d 

Rt.  Bernard _ 

39 

15 

10 

11 

12 

in 

Cnlilwidl 

14 

21 

92 

101 

214 

35 

St.  Charles . 

12 

16 

CtUTOlI  ........ 

GO 

61 

27 

26  : 
58 

32  i 

36 

St.  IToIohr _ 

7 

36 

124 

83 

139 

7 

Catahoula . 

Claiborne . . 

24 

92 

359 

03 

37 

38 

Mt.  .Tnmnii 

28 

45 

47 

44 

o;j 

02 

11 

344 

St.  j aim  tho  Baptist 
St.  Landry . 

4 

37 

38 

16 

14 

15 

Concordia . . 

1 

23 

134 

25 

39 

1 

7 

11G 

135 

102 

30 

10 

JDo  Soto . 

10 

40 

St.  Martin’s. . 

29  J 

93 

107 

H 

4 

US 

Fullcliiun,  East  .... 
Feliciana,  West. . . . 

o 

13 

54 

12 

41 

St,  Mary’s . . 

29 

39 

133 

44 

1 

13 

17 

1 

40 

08 

57 

9 

65 

104 

81 

195 

21 

39 

3 

42 

Rfc.  Tninmnny _ 

17 

78 

70 

15 

H 

IB 

Franklin  . . . 

10 

98 

70 

2 

43 

44 

45 

ToilHfiH _ 

7 

90 

78 

30 

ID 

SO 

21 

Tl>i*rvilliK»  .. 

10 

11 

57 

296 

15 

41 

107 

41 

15 

g 

rPnrt’n  Tlminn. 

48 

1 

97 

30 

1 

78 

22 

56 

Ui 

Jackson . 

3 

246 

176 

198 

121. 

18 

1 

Jefferson . . 

1 

20 

16 

4 

46 

Vormillion. ........ 

3 

G 

21 

IH 

I 

T<n,fHy*dtn  -T.x. 

G 

18 

1 

20 

80 

82 

299 

38 

34 

18 

10 

12 

47 

48 

‘Wnwlnngtnn  . .  ... 

G 

70 

179 

91 

23 

Liifuiuebo  ......... 

84 

Wnn . * . 

1 

30 

178 

89 

42 

2 

1 

24 

Livings  ten . . 

2 

115 

124 

36 

19 

1 

Munition . 

14 

109 

64 

23 

Total . 

G20 

2,222 

4, 882 

3, 001 

4,  955 

371 

*  No  returns. 


M  A  8  AC  HUT  8  E  T9  T  ® . 


MAINE  —  MAEYL  AND 
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FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


MAINE. 


MARYLAND. 


AGUES. 

ACHES. 

COUNTIES. 

o' 

1 

! 

s 

1 

B 

1 

s 

1 

a 

1 

a 

g 

1 

a 

1 

8 

100  and  under  500. 

d 

s 

d- 

1 

| 

1 

1,000  and  over. 

COUNTIES. 

d 

l 

?; 

Ej 

i 

1 

£ 

& 

2 

8 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  500. 

St 

*3 

l 

j 

440 

247 

420 

GOO 

G 

18 

13 

17 

30 

100 

104 

383 

13 

3 

17 

21 

a 

14 

15 

70 

212 

14 

BiiltJmoro  City  .... 

24 

30 

331 

G5B 

33' 

5 

Italthnnra  County . .  j 

?f 

178 

021 

830 

1 

in 

Prince  George's - 

34 

70 

130 

172 

nan 

01 

2 

9 

3 

10 

11 

5  ! 

79 

80 

9 

1 

17 

9 

42 

75 

1G1 

723 

20 

23 

19 

f>6 

150 

138 

587 

502 

71  i 

351 

298 

Quoon  Anno ....... 

Calvert 

18 

St.  Mary’s . 

.  38 

213 

293 

407 

9 

1 

298 

2 

3 

ID 

Somerset.. . 

1.08 

83 

147 

288 

424 

2fi 

G 

90 

10 

408 

28 

223 

510 

319 

12 

33 

20 

Talbot . 

19 

70 

110 

223 

403 

IS 

Cecil .............. 

.  4 

21 

Washington . 

7 

GO 

131 

243 

591 

4 

1 

Dorchester . 

20  i 

I  345 

509 

3 

23 

Wonnoster _ _ _ 

8 

28 

379 

G27 

010 

r> 

<18 

Prflflfli'lflc  . . . 

20 

129 

331 

540 

1,309 

in 

1 

Total . 

457 

1,210 

4,  IMG 

(5,825 

la, ons 

303 

35 

Harford . 

.13 

73 

349 

554 

5G9 

4 

3 

... 
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MICHIGAN 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


Alcona* . 

Allegan  ......... 

Alpena* . 

Antrim* . 

Hurry . . ......... 

Day . 

Berrien . 

Branch. . 

Calhoun . 

Ones . 

Clieboygim . 

Chippewa . 

Clinton . 

Doltn . 

Eaton . 

Emmet . 

CtmiMeo . 

aimlwln* . 

Or  and  Traversa  . 

Clratlot . 

HIlMalo . 

Houghton - - - - 

Huron.... . 

laglmm . 

Ionia . 

Iosco* . 

Isabella . 

.Tuekflon . 

Kalamazoo . 

Kent . 

Lnpoor . 

Lcelounu . 


Lenawco . . 

Livingston . 

Mncomb. 

Maniton . 

Mnnlstoo* . 

Marquette . 

Mason . 

Mecosta . 

Mlcblllmackluaa . 

Midland . 

Monroe . 

Montcalm . 

Muslcogon . 

Nownygo . 

Oakland . 

Oconna. . 

Osceola . 

Ontonagon . 

Ottawa . 

Prosquo  Islo'.... 

Saginaw . 

Salat  Clair . 

Sanilac . 

Schoolcraft . 

Shiawassee . 

St.  Joseph ’a.. 

Tuscola . 

Van  Huron . 

Wnslitonaw . 

Wayne . 


Total.. 


*No  roturns. 


MINNESOTA 
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FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


COUNTIES. 

ACRES, 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

43 

ACRES. 

d 

S 

§ 

| 

10  and  under  20. 

$ 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

a 

| 

Jjj 

p- r  ! 

COUNTIES. 

|3 

1 

p 

1 

S) 

1 

1 

s 

! 

J 

1 

a 

g 

1 

1 

8 

100  and  under  500. 

| 

1 

J 

4 

o ; 

.7  ! 

8 

0 

!() 

It 

3 

u 

2(3 

27 

28 

2!) 

80 

31 

aa 

33 

20 

1 

1 

i 

54 

3 

9 

33 

32 

2 

144 

51 

2 

8 

12 

139 

1 

198 

1 

21 

78 

00 

12 

Mlllo  Lno . 

2 

3 

40 

i 

1 

51 

5 

130 

28 

245 

13 

28 

6 

10 

C 

•10 

113 

1()0 

7 

Nicollet . 

57 

27 

2 

Noble'... . 

1 

355 

1 

358 

2 

1G1 

44 

8 

108 

7 

7C5 

2 

254 

59 

1 

32 

7 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

,r 

35 

82 

47 

2 

3 

497 

263 

7 

51 

1,481 

140 

404 

378 

377 

10 

5 

4 

l’iorco* . 

Pine . 

4 

2 

i 

Crow  Will g1* 

1 

206 

77 

18  | 

332 

120 

139 

85 

1 

i 

Pipoatono* . 

Tl^lrntn  r 

46 

16 

1 

1 

14 

37 

JO 

257 

23 

140 

58 

0 

10 

186 

151 

106 

401 

145 

19 

54 

19 

1 

6 

59 

2 

34 

30 

8 

1 

Folk . 

2 

78 

7 

214 

9 

187 

37 

117 

377 

186 

9 

3 

21 

1 

1 

65 

33 

13 

41 

30 

2 

1 

4 

1 1fiiljjJI. _ _ _ _ 

j 

Ramsey . - 

47 

6 

35 

4 

181 

4 

848 

45 

16 

7 

40 

10  : 

140 

3 

331 

18 

213 

240 

90 

17 

Tllittf'lllFt  _ r _ 

! 

Hon  villa . , . 

. 

Illco . 

158 

willmoro-  i,r- 

St.  Louis . 

7) 

Scott . . . 

10 

23 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Sherburne . , 

1 

. . . 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

01 

63 

63 

64 

SIbloy . . 

Stonrntf* 

Steele.. . . . 

Todd . 

5 

Toombs* . . . 

Knmli  ohl* 

Wabfishrvw . . 

46 

07 

49 

284 

183 

44 

70 

154 

189 

478 

120 

377 

351 

m 

82 

19 

90 

104 

27 

23 

3 

46 

41 

4 

4 

Waseca  ........... 

i  ,,v„. 

Washington . 

,  205 

2 

3 

.  53 

410 

3 

140 

5 

7 

33 

83 

5 

18 

1 

Winona . - 

Huuomiu .......... 

Wright. . 

Mnrt-lil 

Total . . 

3,  «>T 

4,SiiO 

8,120 

2,273 

649 

2 

Mctanl . 

•a 

8 

4 

*No  returns, 
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MISSISSIPPI 


FARMS  CONTAINING-  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


ACRES. 

COUNTIES. 

3  and  under  10, 

10  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  59. 

8 

J 

1 

8 

100  and  under  500. 

1 

I 

1,000  and  over. 

10 

21 

7 

77 

70 

29 

Ami  to*. . 

4 

20 

115 

133 

208 

41 

6 

Attala . 

37 

91 

405 

328 

.273 

10 

3 

Bolivar . 

2 

1 

8 

19 

132 

44 

17 

445 

273 

148 

Carroll . 

10 

42 

102 

228 

400 

60 

18 

Chickasaw . 

4 

74 

210 

233 

316 

40 

4 

Choctaw . . . 

30 

127 

604 

414 

234 

8 

1 

Cluiborao . 

5 

9 

31 

28 

135 

73 

24 

Clark  . 

fl 

23 

103 

101 

130 

8 

2 

Coahoma . 

10 

32 

27 

73 

20 

4 

Covington . „  „ 

8 

86 

Bo  Soto  , . 

2 

40 

180 

270 

400 

G4 

9 

Franklin . 

17 

53 

104 

79 

142 

22 

3 

Croon . 

17 

26 

51 

16 

17 

X 

Hancock1’' . 

IIuxtJbou  . . 

8 

23 

2L 

1 

4 

Hindu . 

G 

40 

75 

97 

Holmes. . . 

0 

22 

82 

116 

327 

64 

10 

Ittsaqncna  ......... 

1 

1 

4 

40 

41 

17 

Itawamba ........ 

27 

99 

589 

454 

205 

5 

1 

J  acksou . 

11 

45 

10 

4 

62 

173 

206 

15 

Jefferson . 

3 

21 

40 

161 

G7 

Jones  . . 

14 

68 

180 

72 

27 

Kemper . . 

8 

46 

219 

195 

257 

S6 

Lafayotto . 

8 

48 

2G0 

296 

207 

25 

9 

Laudcrdnle . 

3 

78 

397 

2-10 

227 

14 

g 

|  Lawrence . 

8 

29 

184 

189 

10 

Lenko . . . 

4 

49 

215 

196 

176 

6 

l 

Lowndes . . 

Madison . 

Murion . 

Marshall . 

Monroo . 

NoBlioba . 

Nowton . 

Noxubee . 

Oktibbeha. . . . 

Panola . 

Perry . . 

Piko . 

Pontotoo . 

Ilankln . 

Scott . 

Simpson . 

Smith . 

Sunflower*... 

Tallahatcblo.. 

Tippah . 

Tishomingo. . . 

Tunica . 

Warren . 


■Washington* 

Wayne . 

Wilkinson... 

'Winston . 

Yalahnsha... 
Yazoo . 


Total. . 


l 

l 

l 

?; 

1 

1 

20  and  under  50. 

§ 

1 

§ 

1 

I 

1 

s 

500  and  under  1,000. 

1 

l 

.7 

106 

134 

257 

112 

17 

9 

53 

•  59 

278 

138 

59 

3 

36 

126 

74 

81 

30 

173 

256 

446 

95 

15 

*14 

4 

58 

78 

880 

271 

232 

205 

286 

148 

73 

14 

8 

29 

244 

109 

140 

12 

i 

13 

13 

85 

88 

272 

105 

in 

4 

65 

200 

140 

231 

23 

10 

51 

19 

99 

54 

43 

576 

G9 

507 

47 

407 

29 

31 

1 

22 

834 

183 

8 

33 

144 

172 

271 

28 

id 

11 

70 

037 

190  1 

285 

19 

3 

20 

GO 

188 

137 

117 

a 

.  1 

26 

139 

130 

120 

2 

2 

4 

G2 

249 

147 

120 

1 

17 

39 

81 

92 

143 

21 

3 

39 

231 

814 

G08 

333 

22 

3 

28 

84 

540 

496 

312 

7 

2 

2 

4 

20 

10 

57 

18 

1 

15 

29 

47 

43 

180 

55 

21 

0 

GO 

27 

40 

2 

1 

9 

23 

37 

02 

245 

00 

220 

171 

207 

53 

15 

23 

1 

5 

01 

157 

178 

268 

45 

8 

9 

28 

08 

fit. 

240 

9.5 

40 

5(53 

2,516 

10, 9(17 

9, 204 

i  1,408 

1,808 

481 

*No  returns. 
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MISSOURI. 


I’ARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


AGUES. 

j  ACHES. 

COUNTIES, 

1 

I 

% 

1 

© 

fi 

1 

50  and  under  100. 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

COUNTIES. 

e> 

1 

a 

1 

10  and  under  20. 

53 

1 

1 

a 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  500. 

| 

1 

i 

1 

§■ 

1 

Adair ... . 

10 

mi 

833 

210 

110 

1 

59 

21 

1IG 

59 

170 

H 

129 

257 

221 

124 

a 

Andrew . 

3 

(M 

305 

376 

139 

00 

01 

a 

AtcIilKim . 

22 

30 

107 

143 

01 

1 

105 

308 

15(5 

142 

120 

140 

01 

40 

2 

' i 

Audrain . 

9 

83 

215 

2nd 

:m> 

9 

2 

02 

r> 

1  lurry . . 

13 

0(1 

9.  to 

175 

02 

<; 

Burton . . . 

4 

18 

07 

37 

17 

31 

B2 

30 

7 

Bllti'H . 

2 

18 

174 

135 

428 

111 

11.4 

05 

00 

Mercer . 

Miller . 

8 

Bouton . 

227 

(iU.1 

308 

1 

1 

0 

Bollinger . 

23 

135 

418 

21.7 

07 

08 

09 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

12 

0 

27 

35 

27 

5(5 

81 

130 

10 

Bmmn . 

30 

104 

342 

415 

445 

fill 

37!) 

10 

l(i(i 

n 

Duclunmn . 

20 

47 

324 

0 

327 

473 

la 

Butler . 

Si) 

03 

35 

105 

(17 

81 

18 

42 

574 

13 

Caldwell . 

23 

185 

307 

100 

244 

i-i 

Callaway . 

18 

02 

37  L 

21 

rn 

93 

107 

97 

100 

100 

87 

47 

9 

53 

9 

an 

Camden . 

n 

58 

100 

100 

g 

5 

11! 

Cajm  fllmrdumt... 

42 

103 

722 

443 

170 

3 

17 

Carroll . 

fi 

24 

75 

50 

146 

514 

129 

143 

470 

221 

105 

32!) 

408 

as 

tlllKH  . 

10 

28 

201 

309 

282 

4 

1 

170 

31 

50 

327 

205) 

105 

409 

388 

282 

77 

280 

261 

350 

428 

54 

08 

391 

137 

178 

100 

402 

270 

247 

239 

114 

23 

244 

130 

51 
’  259 

07 

105 

103 

290 

149 

120 

159 

88 

10 

Curtin- . 

8 

24 

00 

24 

G 

77 

ao 

Gedur . 

41 

105 

308 

78 

17 

78 

75 

30 

00 

50 

84 

02 

98 

32 

53 

144 

92 

34 

57 

27 

04 

01 

284 

si 

Chariton . 

44 

ISO 

401 

303 

234 

9 

1 

I’urry . 

70 

tut 

Ohrlwlimi . 

18 

70 

208 

80 

3 

23 

11 

14 

0 

aa 

Chirk . 

56 

844 

311  * 

240 

4 

Phuljm . 

00 

522 

415 

105 

at 

11 

20 

200 

82 

83 

84 

85 

80 

3 

ar> 

Clinton . 

(i 

24 

202 

08 

PI  Utt  ft 

15 

an 

Colt . 

180 

400 

194 

Polk .... 

1 

27 

2B 

Cooper . . . 

Crawford . 

35 

02 

320 

111 

373 

205 

325 

143 

351 
40  : 

20 

2 

1‘ltlUHltl . 

X1  lit  rium . 

1 

10 

g 

120 

430 

194 

330 

525 

170 

131 

523 

205 

203 

403 

783 

254 

329 

224 

19G 

231 

329 

325 

121. 

459 

221 

20 

Undo . 

70 

285 

100 

87 

88 

ftllllH  . . . 

323 

432 

347 

16 

18 

201 

82 

Q 

14 

4 

no 

DilIIiih . 

25 

70 

213 

170 

274 

121 

242 

17 

47 

19 

4 

ai 

*#)HVlOBH . 

24 

100 

435 

jj 

3 

89 

Buy . 

4 

aa 

Du  Kill!) . 

0 

40 

218 

07 

1 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 
90 

97 

98 

i  IXtiynnlflfl 

33 

I)  out..’ . 

43 

00 

256 

90 

40 

1 

Hipluy 

34 

Dougina  . . 

27 

80 

100 

150 

35 

03 

8 

Sf„  Ohm-Inn 

21 

8 

3.1 

Dunklin . 

48 

73 

39 

1 

St.  Clair . 

2 

0 

1 

80 

Franklin . 

03 

257  j 
100 

1, 040 
604 

348 

128 

Rt,  IVfinnnlu 

12 

78 

GO 

203 

429 

07 

Uumumiulo . 

2G 

155 

32 

Sto.  Oonovievo .... 

* 

38 

Qimtry . 

38 

183 

442 

871 

185 

1 

St,  Lniiin 

128 

20 

14 

10 

13 

28 

3 

0 

30 

OruuiHi . 

5 

72 

427 

302 

257 

3 

40 

Grundy  . 

3 

78 

394 

200 

iso 

1 

Sduiylm* . 

90 

38 

27 

135 

00 

78 

03 

141 

108 

154 

74 

70 

73 

82 

98 

220 

41 

IlniTlsou . 

1 

100 

470 

290 

144 

1 

3 

99 

Scotland . 

4 

g 

42 

Henry . 

31 

200 

200 

270 

0 

1 

100 

Scott . 

41 

l 

43 

Hickory . 

38 

87 

194 

102 

01 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 
100 

107 

Slum  not)  .  , 

1 

7 

44 

Holt . . . 

1 

10 

123 

128 

.89 

Shelby .... 

3 

185) 

39 

15 

4 

45 

Howard . 

13 

G5 

;  235 

206 

483 

27 

10 

Stoddard  _ _ 

27 

22 

GO 

54 

100 

21 

9 

10 

20 

18 

13 

1 

40 

Howell . 

24 

100 

133 

31 

4 

47 

Iron . . 

G 

43 

153 

88 

37 

Siilllyan.. 

101 

9 

18 

00 

170 

74 

49 

58 

l 

48 

JueltBoa . . 

14 

91 

334 

351 

473 

8 

1 

Tuiifty _ 

40 

.InBiicr . 

2 

33 

194 

104 

143 

1 

Texan . 

257 

245 

1 

no 

J  effernon . 

GO 

200 

034 

200 

58 

1 

1 

108 

109 

no 

111 

..  112 

113 

Vernon _ 

1 

til 

Julmnon.. . . 

4 

02 

393 

473 

382 

247 

2 

1 

Wiivvnn  r  n 

448 

311 

270 

278 

213 

4 

52 

Knox . . 

10 

20 

013 

290 

5 

’WaRhingtrm  . 

1 

53 

Laoledo . 

2 

21 

114 

99 

05 

3 

Wuynn . . , 

54 

Lafayette . . 

10 

58 

277 

310 

501 

131 

30 

1 

3 

78 

G4 

55 

Lawronco . 

1 

19 

238 

"Wright 

21 

1 

50 

Lewis . . 

11 

53 

230 

277 

367 

8 

1 

57 

Tjlnc.oln _ 

50 

120 

434 

397 

410 

10 

4 

!8,  d!)7 

95 

Total . 

2, 428 

9, 110 

33,  G20 

34, 330  J 

400 

58 

Linn . . . 

10 

GO 

354 

289 

153  . 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  NEW  JERSEY 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


NEW  II A 1YIE  SMI 'BE. 


" 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

COUNTIES.  h 

£ 

s?  i 

1 

| 

£ 

COUNTIES. 

Si  . 

$3 

8 

a 

g 

|  - 

I 

I 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

?,  s 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

! 

1 

1 

I 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

i 

1 

§ 

§  *3 

|  | 

1 

Bdkunp .  37 

no 

5US  785 

511 

7 

7 

g 

Monlmacls .  01 

RoHf high  run  in  ---  210 

216 

450 

903 

1, 408 

9  1 

s 

454  1  005 

9 

9 

Strafford .  77 

3.73 

047 

732 

458 

CliOBlilro  ■  • « • ......  54 

1, 105 

365 

1 

Sullivan  - _  40 

I  82 

308 

820 

041 

4 

■ 

o»y 

5 

0 

Grafton . .  144 

Hillsborough . ,  155 

233 

1, 117  2, 006 

805  1, 475 

1, 155 

8 

Total . .  859 

1, 855 

7, 581 

11,338 

8, 750 

45  4 

NEW  JTEBSEY. 


NEW  YORK 
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FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


AOBES. 

d 

g 

o 

?; 

55 

§ 

8 

pj* 

1 

i 

1 

-o 

1 

I 

| 

I 

1 

s 

1 

8 

| 

1 

8 

B 

g 

9 

1 

1,000  and 

173 

195 

504 

1,336 

985 

1 

89 

336 

1,593 

1,576 

850 

4 

137 

370 

1,568 

1,501 

915 

8 

1 

80 

224 

1,231 

1,890 

1,024 

5 

1 

sis 

451 

1,835 

2,  ISO 

1, 219 

7 

2-1  . 

71 

527 

G39 

334 

4 

140 

248 

1,040 

1,GG9 

1, 532 

4 

ISO 

1,038 

587 

5 

55 

118 

311 

G93 

1,734 

7 

2 

42 

G8G 

1,736 

04 

142 

390 

802 

1,857 

ID 

2 

247 

GG7 

2,444 

1,  913 

941 

6 

1 

45 

88 

585 

808 

G97 

4 

i 

58 

2GG 

1,305 

1,  0G3 

408 

1 

1G 

48 

333 

G4G 

5G5 

1 

72 

184 

*654 

1, 151 

762 

2 

32 

9 

82 

29  ; 

4G0 

103 

1,081 

1C9 

883 

58 

51 

G43 

l,  obi 

1,151 

G 

B 

84 

235 

1, 542 

2,  320 

1,907 

9 

60 

52  : 

170 

110 

118 

1 

73 

185  ; 

881 

873 

532 

1 

1 

44 

107 

023 

1,037 

968 

28 

2 

119 

274 

995 

1,  506 

9G3 

1 

OG9 

35-1 

1,218  ‘ 

1,7G9 

1,010 

4 

33 

99 

54 

192 

744 

9G9 

2 

7 

x 

2 

<H8 

1,052 

1,  2G8 

G58 

2 

119 

537 

2,288 

2, 421 

1,396 

7 

. 

Albany . 

Allegany...  - 

Broome . 

Cattaraugus . 

Cayuga  . 

Chautauqua . 
Chemung. . . . 

Chenango . . . 
Clinton ...... 

Columbia. . . . 

Cortland  .... 

Duluwaro  . . . 
Dutchess .... 

Brio . 

Essex  . . 

Franklin. .... 

Fulton . 

Qouobuo . 

Oroono . 


Hamilton . 

Herkimer .... 

Jefferson . . 

Ivlnga . . 

Lewis . . 

Livingston  . . . 

Madison . . 

Monroe . . 

Montgomery  ., 
Now  York. . . . 

Niagara . 

Oneida . . 


Onondaga 

Ontario . . 

Oran  go . . 

Orleans . , 

Oswego  ...... 

Otsego  - - - - 

Putnam . . 

Queens....... 

Ronsselacr  ... 
Richmond... 
Rockland. . . . , 

St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga ..... 

Schenectady. 
Schoharie  ... 
Schuyler.... 

Seneca  . 

Sloubon . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 

Tioga . 

Tompkins ... 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

Washington . 

Wayne . 

WestchoBtor . 
Wyoming ... 
Yates . 

Total.... 


1 

| 

1 

s 

1 

1 

2 

8 

! 

i 

8 

S 

1 

1 

8 

1 

Ss 

I 

1 

g 

500  and  under  1,000. 

£ 

6 

1 

1 

174 

430 

1, 474 

1,968 

1,  095 

55 

133 

614 

1,430 

1,092 

8 

1 

25 

74 

419 

1,206 

1, 359 

4 

105 

109 

585 

1, 149 

557 

1 

175 

495 

141 

291 

1, 214 

2, 314 

1, 730 

4 

1 

30 

77 

285 

408 

3Gi 

1 

204 

927 

624 

262 

37 

78 

497 

1,273 

1,  no 

4 

99 

435 

2,  602 

2,974 

1,887 

4 

1 

68 

159 

724 

1, 643 

1,173 

s 

2G 

5G 

208 

C5G 

357 

G7 

119. 

G34 

981 

160 

156 

G40 

929 

437 

38 

105 

405 

859 

525 

3 

81 

20G 

2, 137 

2,248 

1, 133 

8 

175 

506 

1, 199 

82G 

309 

5 

2 

1G1 

60 

3G7 

142 

1,286 

925 

847 

1, 130 

307 

436 

‘  x 

18 

113 

817 

1, 375 

595 

121 

238 

1,093 

1, 528 

897 

1 

33 

73 

537 

749 

376 

5 

40 

110 

508 

1,294 

1,509 

7 

3 

75 

201  i 

1,361 

1,  CC8 

708 

1 

226 

290 

856 

1,023 

8-10 

8 

40 

127 

1,  033 

1,405 

8S0 

3 

32 

93 

449 

825 

638 

3  j 

5,232 

12, 310 

64,502 

73,037 

50, 132 

226 

21 

210 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


FARMS  CONTAINING-  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


Alamuneo  .  - .  - 
Alexander. . . , 

Alleghany - 

Anson . 

Ashe . . . 

lluuufort ..... 

Bertie . 

Bladen  . 

Brunswick . . . 
Buncombe. . . . 

Burko . 

CabarrftB - 

Caldwell . 

Cuuiden . 

Carteret. ..... 

Caswell - - 

Catawba . 

Chatham ..... 

Cherokee . 

Cliowan...... 

Cleveland ... 
Columbus  ... 

Cmvon . 

Cumberland  . 
Currituck . . . 

Davidson . 

Davie . . 

Duplin . 

Edgecombe. .  ■ 

Forsyth . . 

Franklin . 

Gaston . . 

Gatos . . 

Granville..... 
Greene ...... 

Guilford . 

Halifax . 

Harnett . 

Haywood  ... 
Henderson  .. 

Hertford . 

Hyde . . 

Iredell . 

Jackson ...... 


ACHES. 

I 

. 

8 

O 

ft 

st 

8 

s 

r-T 

s 

§ 

fe 

i 

% 

■1 

n 

I 

§ 

I 

1 

8 

l 

§ 

1 

8 

1 

s 

1,000  and 

1 

15 

113 

285 

4-18 

17 

4 

42 

5 

18 

95 

104 

123 

1 

1 

4 

84 

196 

198 

279 

39 

5  4 

39 

87 

307 

808 

170 

6 

1 

126 

179 

233 

99 

79 

5 

1 

03 

71 

197 

141 

209 

38 

85 

18 

54 

187 

136 

156 

18 

4 

208 

207 

153 

34 

40 

2 

1 

80 

71 

888 

877 

2G2 

4 

3 

0 

18 

30 

178 

183 

140 

7 

1 

30 

42 

99 

94 

122 

12 

4 

4 

G 

39 

116 

4  GO 

00 

8 

40 

75 

523 

529 

557 

15 

2 

10 

38 

359 

374 

272 

4 

55 

115 

224 

JOS 

135 

61 

127 

239 

122 

122 

11 

21 

44 

232 

192 

1G4 

12 

35 

IDG 

146 

129 

10 

40 

534 

631 

391 

4 

4 

8 

25 

149 

176 

192 

13 

2 

54 

81 

225 

204 

329 

19 

7 

s 

33 

147 

174 

368 

58 

5 

1 

74 

482 

445 

198 

1 

8 

23 

8S 

1G4 

332 

46 

7 

20 

37 

314 

313 

139 

1 

ia 

26 

127 

139 

238 

17 

. 

7 

27 

46 

275 

312 

590 

55 

13 

34 

14 

44 

07 

227 

126 

460 

1G5 

700 

343 

28 

49 

10 

19 

4 

20 

114 

141 

184 

7 

3 

27 

27 

159 

122 

105 

1 

8 

64 

298 

232 

181 

1 

7 

18 

109 

91 

203 

21 

s 

16 

27 

100 

58 

99 

G 

i 

32 

79 

423 

395 

304 

10 

2 

41 

75 

205 

126 

41 

3 

2 

Johnson . 

Jones  . 

Lenoir . 

Lincoln . 

Macon . 

Madison . . 

Martin  . . . 

McDowell . 

Mocklonlmrg ... 
Montgomery.... 

Moore . 

Nash . 

Now  Hanover . . 
Northampton.. 

Onslow . 

0 run  go . 

Pasquotank  . . . 
Perquimans  ... 

Person . 

Pitt . 

Polk . 

Randolph . 

Richmond . 

Robeson . 

Rockingham. .  - 

Rowan . 

Ruthorfonl . . . . 
Sampson 

Stanly . 

Stokes  . . 

Surry . 

Tyrrcl . 

Union . 

Wake . 

Wftrron . 

Washington ... 
Watauga...... 

Wayne . 

Wilkes . 

Wilson . : . 

Yadkin . 

Yancey . . 


Total.. 


s 

1 

1 

8 

I 

I 

?, 

50  and  under  100. 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

28 

88 

373 

341 

296 

15 

8 

4 

11 

50 

47 

118 

29 

5 

11 

2G 

77 

90 

226 

27 

8 

8 

33 

241 

193 

132 

4 

1 

32 

90 

244 

183 

74 

2 

1 

30 

61 

182 

124 

92 

3 

1 

71 

97 

210 

■'  130 

187 

32 

1  * 

•  11 

166 

3 

64 

481 

325 

299 

9 

1 

20 

75 

364 

214 

146 

1 

1 

9 

6 

34 

158 

182 

284 

10 

3 

97 

24 

51 

107 

213 

338 

34 

17 

28 

57 

142 

103 

150 

17 

8 

18 

73 

541 

456 

297 

0 

5 

23 

43 

159 

106 

128 

18 

4 

28 

68 

141 

88 

103 

24 

5 

4 

18 

111 

153 

313 

30 

0 

12 

55 

257 

251 

358 

18 

5 

12  ' 

38 

137 

04 

2  1 

9 

39 

4GG 

463 

4 

1 

14 

179  ' 

185 

269 

19 

a 

24 

70 

296 

409 

9 

3 

28 

164 

228 

396 

24 

4 

13 

58 

378 

368 

463 

12 

7 

1 

23 

259 

257 

188 

0 

14 

48 

280 

299 

394 

24 

7 

11 

63 

395 

284 

387 

$ 

17 

63 

345 

161 

116 

4 

1 

47 

90 

331 

°43 

188 

5 

10 

39 

114 

65 

49 

4 

1 

17 

39 

349 

310 

211 

2 

1 

32 

83 

433 

450  , 

581 

45 

7 

27 

23 

89 

116 

253 

51 

14 

29 

GO 

120 

74 

50 

6 

1 

24 

121 

283 

110 

59 

1 

6 

22 

no 

165 

317 

38 

7 

26 

93 

611 

375 

217 

2 

2 

23 

122 

164 

199 

n 

5 

19 

39 

£06 

303 

174 

3 

4 

81 

196* 

444 

219 

108 

2 

2,050 

4,879 

20, 882 

18,496 

19,220, 

.  1,184 

311 

OHIO 


211 


FARMS  CONTAINING-  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


Total .  3,453 
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OREGON  — RHODE  ISLAND 


FARMS  CONTAINING-  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


KHOBB  ISIAJTD. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


1  j  AilltlUH  •*■.»»»»«»*<  i 

8  j  Alb-phcny . — ! 

! 

.I  j  Anuktmutf . 

‘I  '  tit’UVCr  I.......**..; 

S  '  Ili.ir.int . | 

i!  ■  n<’i‘iu3 . . 

7  j  llltilr . j 

ft  .  Urailfrril 

Hmkit . .  j 

Hutlcr . . . \ 

Ciunlirln  ...... ...j 

Curium ............ 

(Vlitru ............ 


)M 


H 


flirs.lrr 


IS  j  Clnrlnn . 

Iti  CIcarlUM  . 

17  Clinlnn . 

1H  ■  I'nllllltbUl  ........  J 

Hi  !  Crawford .... 

80  ■  (‘mulii  rliiml  . 

I 

81  j  l)itii|ili!n . 

82  IftlmViiro .... 


Oil 


i:ik., 


Krl«...... 

Fnyrtta  . 


Franklin  . . 
Fiillnn .... 
(Ircrim,... 
Ilniiliiigdm 
Indiana ... 
JiOirwm.. 
Jmiinta  ... 
Liiurnul.T . 


1,774 

i,:i;in 


r.ft-1 

1,0.71 
1, 2711 
1,023 
P.7 1 
1,523 
300 
2,  HO 
2, 100 
1,007 


1,238 

400 


Lnwronco 

Lebanon . | 

Lolilgll . 

Luzorno . . 

Lycoming... 

McKean . 

Mcroor . 

Mlfllln . 

Monroo . 

Montgomery. 
Montour.... 
Northampton 
Northumberland 

Perry . 

Philadelphia... 

Pllco . 

Poltor . 

Schuylkill . 

Snyder . 

Somomot . 

Sullivan . . 

Snaquohnnna . . 

Tioga . 

Union . 

Venango . 

Warren . 

WiuililngUm ... 

Wayne . 

Wostmorolniul. 

Wyoming . 

York . 


3  and  under  10. 

30  and  under  20. 

8 

1 

1 

8 

50  and  under  100. 

-§ 

B 

1 

s 

1 

1,000  and  over. 

31 

153 

348 

598 

531 

1 

1 

95 

380 

812 

470 

44 

218 

1,281 

1, 329 

453 

2 

1 

01 

110 

40!) 

151 

48 

1 

1.  .. 

258 

302 

883 

1, 801 

1,  733 

41)3 

1 

486 

87 

231 

01 

503 

62 

203 

294 

663 

742 

338 

1 

231 

317 

283 

1, 125 

13 

98 

334 

168 

35 

1, 2G8 

1,  G87 

671 

156 

1,235 

173 

1, 036 

359 

285 

335 

1, 238 

D93 

317 

688 

425 

126 

Sion 

1, 435 

1,070 

308 

648 

1,480 

716 

180 

1 

1 

8Q 

204 

741 

1,839 

1, 431 

1 

. 

33 

531 

550 

lfli 

147 

491 

1,425 

1,806 

1,265 

1 

.  4,821 

12, 343 

45,234 

57, 621 

35, 923 

01 

15 

214 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


DISTRICTS, 

ACRES, 

3  and  under  10. 

g 

s 

1 

| 

s 

1 

s 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  500. 

1 

Abbeville . . 

8 

17 

155 

288 

064 

2 

Andorson . 

3 

29 

438 

474 

482 

3 

Barnwell . - . . . . . 

13 

29 

104 

328 

G97 

4 

Beaufort . . . 

5 

23 

139 

174 

400 

5 

Charleston . . . . . . . . 

31 

85 

153 

99 

317 

6 

Ghost  or . . . . . . . . . 

10 

15 

no 

155 

427 

8 

Claroudou . . . . . 

1 

34 

155 

134 

220 

9 

Colleton . . . . . . 

1 

46 

403 

283 

286 

10 

Darlington . 

14 

31 

178 

216 

333 

11 

Edgefield . . . . . 

10 

51 

320 

378 

7G3 

12 

Fairfield . . . 

1 

2 

27 

86 

425 

13 

Georgetown . . 

25 

37 

56 

38 

59 

14 

Greenville . . . 

58 

79 

416 

432 

288 

15 

Horry . . . 

53 

127 

264 

151 

73 

16 

Korslmw . . . 

1 

23 

lid 

99 

171 

17 

Lancaster . . . 

43 

282 

00<1 

no<} 

18 

2 

10 

81 

244 

790 

19 

Lexington . 

3 

76 

621 

348 

272 

20 

Marion . . . . 

11 

48 

301 

317 

473 

21 

Marlborough . . . . . . . . 

6 

16 

127 

165 

256 

23 

Newberry  . . . . . . 

3 

30 

159  ; 

189 

426 

23 

Oraugebtirgli . . . . 

7 

37 

143 

249 

573 

24 

Pickens . 

18 

67 

377 

431 

398 

25 

Richland . . . 

3 

30 

38 

85 

26 

.Spnrtniibiirgli . , . 

20  . 

76 

505 

459 

527 

27 

Sumter . 

22 

52 

228 

169 

330 

28 

Union . . . 

4 

2D 

184 

199 

327 

29 

■Wfllinmsbiirgli . . 

15 

62 

172 

152 

215 

30 

York . . . . 

4 

31 

199 

287 

646 

Total . . . . 

352 

1,219  j 

G,  555 

G,0B0 

11,369 

is 

ii*i 

120 

87 

63 

10 

30 

14 

GO 

143 

90 


15 

3 


23 

117 

8 

21 


10 

16 

7 

62 

35 


1 

32 

as 


46 

7 
1 
1 

U 

4 

21 

1 

8 
16 
n 
22 


5 

26 

8 


1,359 


483 


500 and  under  1,000. 


TENNESSEE.  215 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


ACRES.  1 

ACRES. 

COUNTIES. 

o 

•1i 

tJ 

i 

c5 

s 

1 

f 

COUNTIES. 

1 

. 

Si 

s 

1 

O 

1 

I" 

s' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

s 

3 

1 

§ 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

§ 

1 

Si 

s 

8 

b 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

0 

11 

20 

198 

209 

420 

152 

676 

41 

9 

81 

392 

231 

68 

03 

28 

3 

16 

73 

26 

318 

46 

76 

353 

508 

GIG 

574 

38 

12 

4 

3 

16 

26 

49 

2G2 

41 

16 

G8 

359 

308 

109 

431 

253 

103 

127 

47 

1G 

45 

418 

397  , 

267 

4 

2 

0 

109 

171 

208 

434 

48 

7 

250 

303 

205 

128 

6 

49 

3 

22 

145 

397 

434 

11 

t.|nji  *M 

50 

7 

125 

461 

398 

437 

44 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

\ 

12 

202 

51 

12 

28 

74 

90 

135 

7 

(W  „ 

52 

13 

37 

482 

375 

351 

IS 

1 

. . 

2 

15 

30 

10 

102 

105 

218 

201 

216 

32 

410 

100 

148 

154 

126 

53 

46 

331 

575 

511 

656 

2-1 

5 

2G3 

161 

233 

292 

198 

89 

273 

160 

248 

54 

G 

Id 

*  71 

341 

MB 

1 

1 

. 

85 

55 

84 

310 

380 

405 

9 

3 

415 

264 

109 

317 

39 

88 

20G 

278 

377 

28 

jj 

n  „■ 

1 

68 

197 

71 

44 

4 

10 

58 

38 

1 

183 

555 

287 

144 

6 

07 

46 

147 

.. 

3 

59 

4i 

219 

364 

270 

3 

D ecu  tur . 

3 

18 

31 

21 

163 

83 

30 

147 

15 

313 

312 

266 

<51 

Polk . 

G 

82 

102 

99 

\  ' 

63 

Putnam . . 

31 

313 

203 

211 

170 

1 

Oimv 

67 

203 

03 

Rhea . 

12 

26 

Cl 

88 

137 

i,y . 

74. 

15 

64 

Roane . . 

1 

35 

137 

291 

363 

12 

3 

23 

28 

2*1 

29 

12 

121 

125 

234 

358 

331 

257 

92 

286 

G5 

Robortson . 

02 

05 

331 

410 

409 

M 

3 

1 . . 

14 

1 

66 

Rutherford . 

66 

121 

410 

419 

570 

40 

6 

105 

130 

632 

381 

579  . 

395 

335 

COG 

9 

48 

67 

.3 

16 

144 

90 

25 

(.Ubriou . 

fllhtn 

11 

4 

12 

08 

^0r$'  *  “  “ 

Sovlor  . . 

44 

90 

099  l 

300 

174 

3 

1 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

3*1 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

17 

72 

121 

317 

123 

235 

629 

G7 

183 

175 

274 

622 

11 

CD 

Sequatchie . 

8 

19 

1 

50 

58 

53 

2 

1 

r> 

40 

11 

70 

Sholby . 

43 

64 

199 

203 

381 

55 

0 

4 

42 

3 

71 

Smith . 

39 

309 

341 

397 

,  403 

9 

4 

Grundy .......... < 

2U 

128 

313 

7 

1 

72 

Stewart _ _ 

14 

105 

273 

178 

125 

3 

1 

Hamilton . . 

8 

18 

5 

137 

216 

1 

1 

73 

Sullivan . . . 

1 

14 

141 

323 

387 

7 

. 

Hancock  . . 

1 

13 

280 

34 

4 

9 

74 

Suinucr . 

23 

100 

472 

430 

460 

U 

5 

TTii|*^{n 

27 

214 

318 

237 

175 

1 

75 

Tipton . . 

33 

49 

221 

18L 

164 

23 

2 

22 

220 

371 

19 

3 

7G 

Union . . . . 

5 

19 

135 

193 

123 

1 

1 

Hawkins 

203 

456 

°17 

318 

58 

12 

8 

1 

77 

Van  Bu  run . 

17 

13 

43 

63 

61 

. 

Haywood. . . . 

13 

15 

150 

406 

286 

78 

Warren . . 

11 

34 

178 

251 

305 

7 

Ilundoradn. 

10G 

496 

472 

373 

0 

1 

79 

Washington . . 

42 

51 

255 

420 

461 

5 

5 

117 

244 

305 

3-17 

277 

140 

234 

245 

143 

00 

4 

80 

81 

■yynynrt _ _ _ 

1L 

ICO 

350 

206 

163 

•  2 

IZickuian . . 

78 

g 

1 

Weakley . 

18 

59 

573 

433 

234 

1 

Humphreys . 

21fr 

C 

Q 

82 

83 

WUlto . . 

1 

31 

219 

,  280 

217 

‘  3 

Jackson . 

"5 

393 

149 

455 

97 

5 

■Williamson . 

38 

127 

298 

409 

490 

44 

5 

1  Jefferson .......... 

Johnson . 

2 

18  ’ 

84 

Wilson . . 

5 

78 

0G8 

659 

829 

24 

42 

i  Tfn«v 

13 

34 

292 

507 

439 

7 

4 - 

- 

- - 

153 

10X . 

Total . 

.  1,687 

1  7, 245 

139, 098 

32,82!) 

31,  903 

921 

43 

1  Lmidordfiln ....... 

30 

40 

149 

113 

125 

B 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

J - 

FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


TEXAS— VERMONT 
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FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


90.  B2  X  A  S-€on(  I  nucd . 


VERMONT. 


COUNTIES, 

ACRES, 

3  and  under  10. 

i 

1 

s 

20  and  under  50. 

50  and  under  100. 

1 

1 

§ 

500  and  under  1,090. 

1,000  and  over. 

Addison . 

44 

10G 

473 

697 

1,074 

23 

1 

llinmington . . . . . 

37 

84 

310 

451 

590 

10 

2 

1,025 

853 

3 

Chittenden . 

G1 

113 

377 

GG5 

793 

9 

3 

35 

254 

218 

1 

Franklin  . . . . . . 

23 

132 

408 

833 

917 

9 

3 

ftl'flHfl  XhIo  t , . ,  ...... 

111 

153 

78 

580 

370 

1 

rriTr  „  .  _  _  „ _  . 

Omngfl  _  _  _  _  t _  ...... _ .... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

70 

1,364 

1, 059 

2 

Ovlpuns -  .....  _ _ _ _ 

139 

506 

1 

ltu  tlund . . . . . . . . . . 

41) 

1 

119 

3G 

509 

595 

789 

i,  248 

1,258 

702 

22 

9 

IVindlUlm . . . 

48 

103 

468 

1, 121 

1, 305 

5 

1 

W1»<1  hop . , . . , f . . . . .  . . 

13 

94 

607 

i  1,645 

1, 581 

G 

Total . 

331 

1,158 

G,  187 

11,702 

11, 505 

92 

11 

£3 


218 


VIRGINIA 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


ACRES. 


COUNTIES. 

£ 

§ 

c: 

s 

I 

| 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

Accomack . 

44 

GG 

303 

32G 

28-1 

2 

Albomurlc . 

1 

7 

GG 

176 

576 

3 

Alexandria 

1(5 

23 

28 

40 

30 

4 

Alleghany . 

1 

17 

56 

82 

91 

D 

Amelin . 

6 

12 

33 

55 

230 

G 

AiuUcvttt . 

ia 

18 

101 

101 

3-10 

7 

Arponinttux . 

14 

14 

’  .  40 

90 

240 

8 

Augusta . 

30 

55 

192 

357 

873 

a 

Barbour... . 

62 

108 

337 

282 

234 

10 

Bath . 

9 

20 

41 

52 

101 

11 

Bedford. . 

2 

17 

SGS 

391 

003 

is 

Berkeley . 

2 

10 

75 

434 

13 

Boone . . 

62 

80 

212 

59 

20 

H 

llntutonrt . 

4 

10 

GO 

141 

283 

15 

Braxton  - . . . . 

20 

113 

829 

116 

35 

18 

Brooko ... . 

17 

16 

43 

1S7 

183 

18 

Buclmnnn . . 

32 

GO 

138 

55 

10 

18 

BitekUiglmm - 

5 

28 

07 

90 

350 

80 

Old]  oil . . . 

1. 

38 

Ml 

137 

110 

21 

(JlllllOlIU . 

27 

67 

136 

44 

22 

22 

Ciinnibull . . 

11 

.20 

82 

121 

410 

23 

Caroline . 

10 

on 

77 

110 

369 

25 

Clay . . 

21 

GO 

117 

10 

1 

28 

Chesterfield . 

Clark* 

at 

G5 

172 

10 

143 

320 

204 

30 

i 

o 

31 

79 

106 

3L 

Culpeper . . 

12 

17 

48 

01 

340 

Cumhorlnnd ....... 

1 

,0 

20 

32 

269 

33 

Dinwiddle . 

0 

20 

63 

126 

313 

,u 

Doddridge . 

22 

63 

815 

119 

53 

35 

Eliaiibulli  City . 

12 

40 

38 

59 

3(5 

Essex . . 

3 

17 

63 

69 

209 

37 

Puirt'jix . 

no 

53 

166 

210 

323 

38 

Puufiuhsr . 

22 

27 

94 

108 

565 

3D 

»«yt>«o . 

34 

135 

334 

154 

73 

40 

Floyd . 

2 

28 

185 

238 

107 

Pluvumm . 

0 

28 

80 

183 

301 

42 

I^ruitkliu . 

13 

60 

370 

434 

562 

43 

Frederick . 

G 

10 

57 

163 

495 

44 

Gilmer . . . . . 

46 

02 

186 

98 

34 

45 

Giles .............. 

1 

G4 

120 

180 

4(1 

Gloucester . 

2 

15 

81 

85 

179 

47 

Goochland . . . 

3 

0 

40 

97 

220 

48 

Gru  vs  on . 

26 

44 

227 

243 

203 

*1J 

Given  brier . 

G  ivenvifln 

22 

50 

235 

247 

403 

01 

22 

27 

126 

92 

173 

UuHtitx . 

11 

19 

78 

185 

582 

ftl 

I  la  tups  hire . 

32 

45 

156 

'248 

613 

54 

Xian  cot- k . . 

5 

16 

43 

122 

150 

55 

Hardy . 

3 

74 

1 49 

220 

50 

Iluuover . . 

21 

27 

105 

107 

400 

57 

Ilarrittcm . . 

23 

59 

223 

295 

410 

58 

Henrico . 

liO 

'  92 

161 

128 

207 

no 

Il'-my . 

u 

74  , 

257 

185 

217 

CO 

Highland . 

1 

18  i 

46 

64 

179 

01 

Isle  of  "Wight . 

16 

34 

178  | 

214 

235 

(12 

Jackson . 

3 

37 

268 

'  23  | 

96 

03 

James  City . 

4 

o  1 

18  | 

86 

1 

1 

I 

1 

§ 

§ 

s 

8 

2 

80 

23 

0 

35 

6 

25 

3 

28 

G 

40 

5 

7 

3 

7 

8 

5-1 

8 

0 

16 

s 

1 

41 

11 

32 

1L 

4 

1 

48 

12 

BO 

23 

5 

1 

16 

4 

74 

13 

38 

4 

29 

3 

77 

15 

30 

14 

1 

1 

43 

15 

13 

117 

33 

1 

1 

17 

1 

26 

2 

20 

3 

4 

21 

1 

35 

5 

7 

38 

10 

32 

10 

5 

113 

41 

29 

9 

S3 

14 

DO 

G 

10 

1 

18 

4 

15 

5 

15 

7 

10 

2 

6 

1 

ACRES. 

d 

. 

o 

o 

s 

§ 

COUNTIES. 

s 

I 

1 

£ 

1 

« 

a 

g 

g 

3 

a 

1 

1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

§ 

r.< 

rH 

61 

„■ 

Oii 

07 

05 

5 

310 

104 

3 

!  32 

GG 

King  Geprgo . 

1 

10 

46 

03 

160 

10 

07 

King  and  Queen ... 

1 

n 

105 

ion 

294 

51 

4 

08 

King  ‘William . 

17 

24 

100 

85 

277 

29 

1  W 

09 

18 

1 i,;j 

70 

145 

0 

71 

T  i.xytu 

140 

1  f> 

1  I 

73 

338 

94 

820 

1  a 

7 

74 

10 

14 

i4 

71 

(15 

35 

75  , 

Luuonlmrg . 

■  S3 

87 

115 

333 

76 

n-j  1 

19  ' 

81 

90 

214 

93 

77 

78 

01 

107  1 

0 

79 

120 

106 

108  | 
80 

a 

80 

74 

81 

McDowell . 

Mecklenburg . 

71 

143 

10 

153 

8S 

13 

03 

286  | 

58 

n 

83 

KM  | 
on 

fl  . 

i 

84 

Middlesex . 

24 

24 

:i8 

■in 

12 

3 

85 

Montgomery . 

0 

44 

123 

168 

807 

1!) 

I  2 

80 

87 

88 

159 

204 

68 

188 

Monroe . 

2!) 

43 

18 

230 

107 

198 

329 

188  i 
280 

at) 

i 

90 

o! 

12 

91 

Now  Kent . 

11 

14 

S3 

68 

134 

9  1 
1 

4 

92 

Nicholas . 

234 

101 

113 

93 

Norfolk . 

20 

71 

212 

36 

ML 

81 

158 

3  | 

1 

01 

Northampton . 

8 

21 

3 

i 

05 

Northumberland . . . 

13 

1H 

133 

103 

151 

15 

3 

96 

Nottoway . 

2 

2 

3 

28 

as 

113 

80U 

00  1 
1 

3 

97 

93 

pllin 

175 

843 

Orange . . . 

1 

20 

41)  ! 

10 

99 

Page . 

1 

10 

53 

80 

138 

246 

,jl 

1 

100 

Patrick..... . 

12 

13 

248 

123 

21f> 

205 

3 

1 

101 

Pendleton . 

17 

103 

258 

13  1 

4 

102 

Pittsylvauift . 

7 

47 

309 

118 

476 

767 

37 

63  j 
1 

12 

103 

‘Plrmm.iitfl 

21 

104 

Pocahontas . 

19 

34 

34 

D 

121 

118 

54 

180 

15 

G 

105 

Powhatan . ^ . 

33 

189 

33 

4 

106 

ProKtou . 

57 

TOO 

0 

421 

422 

315 

3  i 

2 

107 

Frinco  Edward  . . . . 

‘45 

70 

31.8 

46 

n 

108 

Princo  Georgo . . . . . 

8 

48 

78 

198 

14 

5 

109 

Prince  William  . . . . 

3 

21 

98 

130 

291 

26 

G 

no 

Princess  Anno . 

8 

25 

=270 

2(52 

188 

,  2 

in 

PulflKkl , _ 

a 

59 

143 

17 

9 

11*2 

Pit  in  Jim 

106 

10 

'  240 

132 

03 

4 

113 

114 

Ritlr>i(jh 

*3 

57 

37 

Randolph . . . 

23 

58 

122 

102 

135 

20 

3 

115 

Rappahannock 

48 

114 

843 

38 

12 

116 

Richmond . . 

a 

11 

94 

134 

152 

9 

3 

117 

Rockingham . 

72 

448 

244 

417 

107 

835 

105 

.  13 

3 

118 

Ritchie  .  _  _  T 

44 

101 

1 

119 

Hfinnn 

195 

90 

no 

120 

Roanoke .? . . 

10 

17 

Cl 

79 

181 

17 

4 

121 

Rockbridge . 

15 

17 

OS 

251 

189 

493 

35 

4 

122 

Russell . 

50 

214 

224 

.24 

8 

123 

Scott . 

13 

239 

34 

.348 

201 

5 

1 

124 

Shenandoah . 

7 

129 

309 

9 

3 

125 

Smyth . 

g 

3 

55 

no 

192 

13 

9 

126 

Southampton . 

5 

& 

71 

140 

355 

43 

16. 
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FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 

VISfilHI  A— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

ACHES. 

1 

t 

! 

i 

g 

1 

8 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  500. 

500 and  under  1,000. 

1 

I 

127 

Spottaylvunia . 

1C 

29 

83 

118 

300 

48 

11 

128 

Stafford. . 

120 

Surry . 

37 

47 

123 

77 

1311 

15 

5 

130  ; 

Suaaox . 

17 

84 

43 

71 

333 

81 

11 

131 

-Tnylnr . 

1 

7 

57 

130 

124 

4 

1 

132 

Tazowoll . 

32 

81 

230 

208 

221 

5 

3 

133 

Tucker...., . 1 

0 

15 

63 

43 

20 

1 

1 

134 

135 

Tyler . ! 

TTptthiir _ , , ,  T 

3 

100 

U 

202 

154 

293 

19G 

ICG 

1 

5 

136 

137 

■Wim'irn . 

8 

12 

43 

98  • 

240 

12 

2 

138 

AYnalilngton . 

11 

20-1 

310 

427 

20 

3 

Way  no . 

Webster . 

Westmoreland.. 

Wctzol . 

Wood . 

Wirt . 

Wise....' . 

Wyoming . 

Wytho . 

York . . 


Total .  2,3i£ 


XVI  SCO  IV®  XIV. 


COUNTIES. 

ACRES. 

d 

1 

J 

f! 

j 

i 

s 

1 

§ 

g 

1 

8 

100  and  under  500. 

500  and  under  1,000. 

1,000  and  over. 

46 

1J7 

203 

. 

24 

1 

Hrnivfovd 

81 

Dallas* . 

Dftno . . . 

22 

227 

1,837 

1, 052 

034 

n 

8 

Tln/liwi 

1  01 

517 

2,15C 

|  1,302 

538 

Tlfinr 

1  ut 

73  1 

80  1 

23 

3 

Dniiglpi| 

1  4  ' 

3  | 

6 

1 

1 

9 

38 

45 

10 

T3ft7|  fJjiiJvn 

6 

38 

92 

44 

Fond  du  Lac . 

43 

805 

1,289 

1,008 

647 

12 

1 

Grant . 

27 

216 

1,153 

855 

436 

1 

1 

Green... . 

CO 

l  139 

1  648 

693 

625 

9 

3 

Groan  Lakn  _ _ 

35 

i  81 

I  '484 

463 

246 

2 

Iowa..... . 

91 

316 

886 

423 

i  142 

2 

1 

58 

180 

88  ' 

23 

Jefferaou . 

37 

12 

204 

125 

1,170 

399 

727 

111 

591 

26 

5 

2 

17 

62 

47G 

413 

351 

5 

r  -r 

386 

642 

5 

'  l 

Tj%(*rOSSO  '  r  -  -  -  - 

45 

193 

459 

ISO 

39 

39 

106 

474 

477 

328 

2 

y 

La  Poiuto  . . * 
Manitowoc  . . 
Marathon,... 
Marquette. . . 
Milwaulclo... 
Monroe...... 

Oconto . . 

Outngnmio . . . 

Ozmikco . 

Pepin . . 

Plerco . . 

Tolk . . 

Portage . 

44  |j  Racine . 

Richland . 

Rock... . 

■Saint  Croix. . . 

Sauk . 

Shawano . 

Sheboygan . . . 
Trempeleau  .. 
Walworth.... 
Washington  .. 
Waukesha.  - . . 

Waupaca . 

Waushara 
Winnebago... 
Wood . 


Total. . 


10  and  under  20. 

4 

2 

45 

122 

48 

55 

13 

178 

123 

363 

35 

80 

2 

10 

151 

288 

18 

329 

3 

.24 

25 

118 

8 

26 

15 

96 

47 

115 

43 

375  . 

00 

164 

36 

ioa 

37 

326 

66 

503 

4 

52 

2 

57 

23 

244 

28 

.  373 

48 

235 

13 

204 

11G 

35  5 

10 

22 

1,983 

9, 045 

*No  returns. 
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TERRITORIES 


FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


DISTBICV  O®  COIiUJUIISIA. 


RECAPITULATION  — 1  860. 

FARMS  CONTAINING  THREE  ACRES  AND  MORE. 


STATES. 

acres. 

3  and  under  10. 

■  £3 

l 

1 

50  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  500. 

500  and  under  1,000. 

i 

1 

1 

Alabama  . . . . . . 

1,409 

4,379 

16,049 

12, 060 

33,455 

2,016 

2 

Arkansas . . . . . 

1,833 

0,075 

13, 728 

6,957 

4,231 

3 

California . 1 

829 

1, 102 

2, 344 

2, 423 

6, 541 

4 

Connecticut . . . . . . . 

936 

2,081 

6,898 

8,477 

6, 666 

5 

63 

215 

1.22G 

2,208 

2, 862 

14 

o 

Florida . 

430 

945 

2,139  i 

1, 162 

1,133 

7 

Georgia . . . . . 

906 

2,803 

13,644 

14, 129 

18,821 

2,692 

902 

8 

Illinois . 

1,890 

6,518 

38,186 

49, 024 

45, 532 

988 

9 

Imllnun . 

2,535 

9, 648 

49,  GG4 

42, 076 

22, 614 

287 

74 

10 

Iowa . . . . 

951 

4,272 

24,139 

39, 670 

10, 521 

CO 

11 

Kaunas . . . . . . .* . 

750 

1,916 

4, 714 

2,020 

700 

12 

Kentucky...................... . j 

1,772 

6,868 

25,547 

24, 1G3 

04,  095 

1,078 

166 

13 

Louisiana . . . 

G2G 

2,222 

4,882 

3, 064 

4,  955 

1, 101 

u 

Maine . . . . . . 

1, 719 

5,435 

23, 838 

19,  011 

5, 061 

9  | 

2 

15 

Maryland . . . . . „ . . 

407 

1,210 

4,346 

G,  625 

13,  008 

303 

16 

MmmncUunuLts . . . . . . 

2,032 

4,196 

11, 765 

10, 831 

6, 703 

29 

17 

Michigan  . . . . . . 

1, 549 

0,608 

25,430 

19,679 

o,  oao 

40 

3 

19 

Mississippi . . . . . . 

503 

2, 516 

10, 967 

9, 204 

11,408 

1, 8G8 

481 

20 

MlBHOltl'l . 

2,428 

9, 110 

33,  G20 

24, 336 

18, 497 

460 

95 

21 

Now  Hampshire . 

859 

1,855 

7,584 

11, 1138 

8,759 

45 

4 

22 

Now  Jersey.. . . . . . . . . 

1,059 

2, 390 

7,138 

9,052 

7,108 

17 

6 

23 

Now  York . . . 

6,232 

12, 310 

54,502 

73,  U37 

50, 132 

225 

21 

24 

North  Carolina . . . . . . . 

2,050 

4, 879 

20,882 

18, 4D6 

ID,  220 

1,184 

311 

25 

3, 453 

9,028 

52, 356  ' 

00,  350 

40,  699 

485 

112 

20  j 

Oregon.. . . . . . 

300 

507 

1,236 

8B8 

2,  337 

342 

47 

27 

Pennsylvania . 

4,821 

12,343 

45, 231 

57, 624 

35,  923 

01 

15 

28 

Ithodo Inland  . . . . . 

552 

29 

South  Carolina. . . . . 

352 

1,  219  : 

6,695 

0,980 

11, 369 

1,359 

482 

30 

Tennessee . 

1,687 

7,245 

22,  998 

22,829 

21, 903 

921 

158 

31 

Texan . . . . . 

1, 832 

6,156 

14, 132 

7,857 

6, 831 

468 

87 

32 

Vermont . . . . . 

321 

1, 158 

6,187 

11,702 

11,505 

92 

11 

33 

Virginia  . 

2,351 

5,505 

19,584 

21, 145 

34, 300 

2,882 

641 

31 

Wisconsin . . . 

1, 983 

9, 045 

30,722 

17, 826 

9,119 

76 

11 

Total,  States . 

52,042 

’  157,810 

612,245 

607,608 

486, 239 

20, 289 

5, 348 1 

TERRITORIES. 

1 

Columbia,  District  of . . . . . - . 

25 

36 

71 

42 

57 

2 

1 

2 

1  Dakota . . . . . 

41 

50 

31 

G 

3 

Nebraska . . . . . . . 

145 

533 

1,271 

419 

162 

o  ! 

1 

4 

Nevada..... . . . - . . 

1  * 

11 

25 

12 

35 

5 

2 

5 

Now  Mexico  . . . . 

1,076 

2, 140 

1,274 

358 

207. 

11 

11 

6 

Utah . . . . . 

531 

1,308 

1, 298  | 

182 

70 

7 

Washington . ,,■*** . 

215 

230 

343 

191 

271 

8 

1 

Total,  Territories . 

2,034 

4,308 

4,313 

1,210 

802 

30 

16 

Aggregate . . . . . . . 

54,670  1 

162,178 

616, 558 

608,878 

487, 041 

20,319 

5,364 
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RECAPITULATION  — 18  50  — 1860 


FARMS;  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  FARMS,  (IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED,)  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  TO  FARMS,  (RECAPITULATION 
■  OF  1850-1880;)  ALSO,  COUNTIES,  NUMBER  OF,  1880. 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS. 

ACRES  OP  LAJ 

D  IMPROVED 

ACRES  OP  LAN 

UNIMPROVED 

AVER ARE 

UMRER  OF 

NUMBER  OF 

IN  FARMS. 

IN  F. 

RMS. 

ACRES  TU  J 

AC"  FARM. 

COUNTIES. 

1850. 

1800. 

1850. 

18430. 

1850. 

18450. 

1850. 

i860. 

1S<5®. 

41, 0(54 

55, 128 

4,435,014 

0, 385, 724 

7, 702, 067 

12, 718, 821 

289 

346 

52 

17, 758 

39, 004 

781,530 

1,983,313 

1,810,084 

7, 590, 393 

146 

245 

55 

872 

18, 71 G 

32,454 

2, 468, 034 

3,861, 531 

6, 262, 000 

4,  400 

466 

44 

22, 445 

25, 180 

1,  708, 178 

1, 830, 807 

615, 701 

073,457 

106 

99 

6 

6, 000 

0, 058 

580, 802 

637, 0ti5 

375,282 

367, 230 

158 

151 

3 

4, 304 

6, 508 

319, 019 

651,213 

1,246,210 

2, 266, 015 

371 

411 

37 

51,759 

02,003 

6,  378, 479 

8, 062, 758 

10,442,990 

18, 587, 732 

444 

430 

132 

76, 208 

143,310 

5,030,515 

13,090,374 

6, 997, 807 

7, 815, 615 

158 

146 

ins 

90,890 

131, 820 

5,010,513 

8,212,183 

7, 7 16, 879 

8, 146, 109 

136 

124 

02 

14,805 

01, 103 

824,082 

3,792,792 

1,911,382 

6, 277, 115 

185 

165 

09 

*405, 468 

74,777 

90, 814 

5,008,270 

7,614, 208 

.  10,981,478 

,  11,519,(153 

227 

211 

109 

13, 422 

17, 328 

1,090,025 

2,707,108 

3, 399, 018 

6,591,468 

379 

536 

48 

40, 700 

55, 098 

2,039,090 

2,704, 133 

2, 515, 797 

3,023,538 

97 

103 

16 

21,800 

25,404 

2,797,905 

3, 002,067 

1, 836, 445 

1,833,304 

913 

199 

91 

31, 009 

35,  OOl 

2,133,430 

2,155,512 

3,222,576 

1, 183,212 

99 

01 

14 

34, 089 

02,422 

1,929,110 

3, 476, 290 

2,454,780 

3, 554, 538 

129 

113 

62 

*157 

18, 181 

*5,035 

556,250 

*23, 846 

2,155,718 

t]84 

149 

64 

33,900 

42, 840 

3,444,358 

5,005,755 

7, 046, 061 

10, 773, 929 

309 

370 

60 

54, 458 

92, 792 

2, 938, 425 

0,210,871 

6, 794, 245 

13, 737, 939 

179 

215 

113 

29,229 

30, 501 

2,251,488 

2,307,034 

1, 140, 920 

1,377,591 

llfi 

123 

10 

23, 905 

27,  CIO 

1,767,991 

1, 944, 441 

984,955 

1, 039, 084 

115 

108 

21 

170, 021 

190, 990 

12,408,904 

14, 358, 403 

6, 710, 120 

6,616,555 

113 

106 

60 

50, 900 

75, 203 

5,453,975 

0,517,284 

15,543,008 

17, 215, 685 

369 

316 

to 

140, 807 

179, 859 

9,851,493 

12, 625, 391 

8,146,000 

•  7, 846, 747 

125 

134 

88 

*1, 101 

5,  800 

*132,857 

890,414 

*299,951 

3, 164, 125 

1372 

355 

19 

127, 577 

150, 357 

8, 023,  G19 

10,463,290 

6,294,728 

6,  648,  844 

117 

109 

65 

5,385 

5,400 

350, 487 

335, 128 

197,451 

186, 096 

103 

96 

5 

29,907 

33, 171 

4,072, 551 

4,572,000 

12, 145, 049 

11, 623, 859 

541 

488 

■30 

72,735 

82, 308 

5, 175, 173 

0,795,337 

13, 808, 849 

13,873, 828 

261 

251 

84 

12, 198 

42,891 

043,970 

2,650,781 

10,852,363 

22, 693, 247 

942 

591 

j  ISt 

29, 700 

31,  550 

2, 001, 409 

2,823,157 

1,521,413  ! 

1, 451, 257 

139 

135 

14 

77, 013 

92, 005 

10,300,135 

11,437,821 

15,792,176 

19, 679, 215 

310 

324 

148 

20, 177 

09, 270 

1, 045,499 

3,740,167 

1,931,159 

4, 147, 420 

148 

114 

58 

1,442, 809 

2, 000, 785 

112,090,821 

162,619,848 

180,038,130 

241, 943, 671 

203 

399 

9,011 

207 

238 

10,207 

17,474 

11,387 

16, 789 

103 

344 

1 

323 

*  2,115 

21  333 

2,789 

118, 789 

512, 425 

91 

14, 132  ! 

41  (186 

617  1 

"g 

3, 750 

5,080 

100,201 

149,274 

124,370  1 

1,205,635 

77 

278 

11 

920 

3,035 

10,333  ! 

77,219 

30,516 

12,692  I 

51 

25 

20 

1,330 

$ 

8.1, 869 

284,287 

275 

19 

0,201 

13, 202 

330,093 

460,872 

489, 870 

2, 158, 147 

134 

107 

88 

1, 442, 073 

2,044,077 

113,027,514 

103,110,720 

180,528,000 

244,101,818 

203 

194 

9,0(1!) 

Alabama . .  - 

ArU  annas . 

California . 

Connecticut  ..... 

Delaware . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana  ........ 

Iowa . ... 

‘Kansas . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana — .. .. 

Mntno . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts.  -  - 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi. . . 

Missouri . . 

No  w  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey . 

Now  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Ithodo  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 


TERRITORIES. 
Columbia,  District  of. . 

Dakota . . . 

Nebraska. . . 

Nevada. . . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . 

Washington  . . 


Total,  Territories 


Aggregate,  States  and  Tor- 


*  Added  in  Territorial  totals  (1S50)  respectively,  f  Territory. 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


K 

COUNTIES. 

1 

£ 

I 

1 

3 

1 

i 

7  slaves. 

1 

Aulnugn . 

fifi 

50 

31 

33 

33 

27 

20 

a 

Baldwin . 

51 

23 

21 

so 

25 

10 

8 

9 

Barbour. . . 

151 

104 

10D 

77 

08 

GS 

17 

4 

Bibb . 

(10 

58 

51 

25 

38 

20 

13 

5 

Blount . 

33 

12 

30 

10 

7 

9 

8 

(5 

Ilntlur . 

120 

75 

50 

0» 

50 

12 

28 

7 

Cnlhinm . 

180 

71 

4!) 

37 

4fl 

33 

28 

8 

0 1  min  lx  a'H . 

850 

107 

109 

00 

83 

71 

57 

9 

Ohernkeo . 

115 

81 

57 

47 

S3 

33 

2L 

10 

Choctaw . 

100 

04 

51 

11 

30 

30 

30 

31 

(Jlnrkn . 

00 

70 

00 

41 

40 

33 

22 

13 

Onto  .... . 

04 

34 

20 

17 

13 

10 

13 

13 

Ciimuenli . 

00 

13 

89 

24 

S3 

3G 

15 

1*1 

CiOOkiH . 

I'M 

73 

00 

4L 

40 

38 

29 

15 

Covington . 

•11 

19 

22 

10 

11 

7 

G 

1(5 

Dnlo _ _ 

B1 

45 

30 

S3 

14 

10 

17 

17 

Dllllllfl . 

125 

113 

81 

07 

40 

50 

53 

IS 

Do  Killl) . 

■la 

33 

18 

15 

15 

10 

4 

10 

Fnyi.‘tti! . 

27 

ID 

33 

83 

21 

18 

15 

SO 

Frank!  h) . 

73 

35 

43 

39 

34 

S3 

ID 

21 

(Irutino . 

101 

73 

Gti 

72 

40 

'  47 

13 

S3 

Homy . 

B!> 

00 

52 

30 

20 

21 

28 

83  ! 

.TiioUhou . 

113 

73 

32 

34 

30 

22 

22 

81 

33 

13 

19 

10 

85 

Luwrcneo  . . . . . 

57 

81) 

Ml 

£3 

23 

33 

18 

80 

01 

40 

10 

41 

29 

83 

10 

87 

Limindono . 

107 

83 

18 

48 

32 

24 

30 

88 

LowmloB . 

110 

1)4 

85 

GG 

57 

12 

42 

SO 

Mud  toon ........... 

108 

133 

91 

75 

72 

40 

10 

30 

Hiutugo . 

02 

05 

52 

38 

54 

41 

38 

31 

Marlon . . . 

03 

20 

80 

17 

15 

8 

1) 

38 

Murulmll . 

51 

88 

89 

10 

13 

14 

12 

33 

Miicon . . 

84 

71 

58 

53 

51 

55 

17 

31 

MoliUo . 

430 

21)1 

,103 

149 

113 

115 

82 

35 

Montgomery . . 

188 

132 

»i 

107 

71 

09 

47 

30 

Monroo . 

101 

00 

ii 

51 

01 

39 

28 

37 

Mnrgnu . 

77 

54 

29 

32 

33 

2L 

13 

38 

Purrjr . 

113 

00 

04 

09 

30 

10 

54 

30 

IHckons  . . 

217 

118 

80 

73 

01 

57 

31 

10 

l»ilto . 

174 

115 

111 

77 

01 

01 

43 

11 

Kaudolpli . ........ 

110 

no 

no 

37 

20 

31 

10 

42 

BnuMctl 

102 

00 

90 

50 

04 

19 

4L 

13 

Shelby . . 

'  87 

55 

20 

39 

10 

44 

St.  Clair . 

03 

87 

30 

25 

10 

U 

4 

15 

Sum  tur. . . ... 

05 

05 

5L 

58 

44 

38 

31 

10 

TiillupooKu . 

187 

03 

03 

04 

57 

43 

11 

17 

TiiUiulogn . 

127 

88 

76 

02 

50 

38 

3!) 

18 

TllHPtllftftHO  * 

110 

100 

70 

47 

GO 

50 

ID 

10 

Walker . . 

32 

80 

9 

9 

3 

8 

4 

50 

32 

33 

15 

12 

10 

9 

fj 

51 

Wilcox  . . . . 

112 

110 

90 

58 

01 

42 

36 

62 

"Winn  ton 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Total . 

.  S.C07 

3,5011 

2,805 
1 . . „ 

2,329 

_ 

1,980 

i  1,729 

1  mu 

KITJIKER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


1 

i 

H 

m 

3 

& 

570 

0, 007 

289 

3, 714 

1, 113 

10, 100 

117 

3, 842 

125 

000 

7-18 

0,818 

5(17 

4, 342 

1, 298 

11,  BID 

11)8 

3, 002 

m 

7, 094 

045 

7,430 

239 

1, 417 

398 

4, 882 

(ill 

5, 212 

144 

82  L 

314 

1, 8112 

1,280 

25,  7(10 

105 

818 

830 

1,703 

511) 

8, 405 

3,115 

23,  598 

489 

4,433 

482 

8, 405 

281 

391.  I 

0,788 

522  ! 

0,737 

cm. 

8, 085 

1, 098 

19, 310 

3,117 

14, 573 

044 

81, 4UD 

804 

1, 293 

824 

1,821 

1, 020 

18, 170 

1, 785 

11, 370 

1,385 

23, 710 

(i7G 

8, 705 

391. 

3, 700 

1,015 

18, 20(5 

1,071 

12, 191 

990 

8, 783 

406 

1,904 

1,041 

35,038 

128 

3,028 

257 

1,708 

889 

38,091 

77(5 

0,072 

790 

8,805 

880 

10, 143 

103 

519 

179 

2. 494 

1,  Oil 

17, 797 

14 

122 

.  33,730 

436,080 

701  550  313  21  10  ... 
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ARKANSAS 


SLAVEHOLDEES  AND  SLAVES. 


NUMBER  OF  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLATES. 


3  slaves. 

i 

! 

i 

1 

7  slaves. 

•a 

g 

5 

■a 

10  and  under  15. 

15  and  under  20. 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

50  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  200. 

1G 

16 

14 

11 

G 

10 

7 

26 

10 

21 

9 

8 

8 

14 

4 

41 

33 

24 

22 

20 

13 

13 

41 

39 

29 

10 

4 

3 

2 

8 

13 

5 

3 

G 

26 

24 

10 

17 

10 

9 

35 

12 

20 

fj 

G 

5 

19 

6 

G 

13 

G 

G 

2 

9 

8 

9 

n 

1 

3 

6 

4 

G 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

|  1 

14 

12 

14 

12 

4 

G 

3 

20 

18 

18 

16 

9 

18 

15 

1G 

35 

3G 

23 

22 

17 

8 

35 

12 

17 

2 

1 

o 

41 

36 

20 

24 

18 

21 

22 

57 

24 

?G 

12 

2 

O 

1 

15 

7 

5 

4 

7 

1 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

G 

8 

0 

12 

13 

5 

8 

6 

5 

16 

17 

12 

10 

4 

G 

4 

Q 

4 

1 

30 

13 

16 

18 

10 

14 

15 

47 

32 

10 

G 

7 

5 

3 

1 

15 

17 

12 

7 

4 

5 

2 

19 

ii 

19 

8 

8 

0 

7 

0 

32 

32 

28 

20 

18 

18 

12 

17 

9 

7 

6 

G 

2 

1 

11 

G 

3 

1 

2 

0 

6 

7 

3 

1 

1 

39 

30 

31 

29 

12 

u 

16 

48 

37 

20 

14 

11 

0 

5 

3 

12 

12 

G 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

5 

24 

17 

18 

8 

G 

9 

12 

H 

8 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

7 

2 

4 

2 

9 

1 

4 

21 

29 

15 

1G 

10 

12 

16 

39 

16 

20 

8 

3 

2 

50 

40 

26 

23 

23 

12 

15 

53 

34 

24 

18 

13 

16 

14 

8 

10 

13 

15 

11 

4 

8 

5 

5 

6 

1 

19 

24 

16 

10 

7 

9 

8 

31 

17 

25 

15 

D 

8 

G 

5 

15 

D 

1G 

7 

5 

3 

2 

7 

o 

7 

8 

9 

4 

5 

3 

3 

a 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

g 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

4 

6 

G 

1 

4 

in 

15 

H 

10 

2 

7 

9 

19 

15 

23 

G 

o 

g 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

: 

1 

05 

45 

37 

34 

27 

20 

18 

52 

31 

30 

12 

G 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 

46 

30 

21 

17 

16 

10 

GO 

37 

40 

35 

23 

19 

13 

10 

9 

6 

4 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

11 

11 

7 

7 

2 

G 

3 

16 

10 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

5 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

28 

10 

15 

13 

10 

5 

7 

14 

9 

2 

1 

35 

27 

26 

16 

21 

11 

15 

46 

31 

1G 

6 

i  i 

2 

1 

37 

20 

23 

23 

15 

8 

11 

43 

12 

22 

8 

3 

9 

3 

1 

8 

9 

G 

2 

3 

4 

3 

.  7 

1 

1 

24 

29 

24 

18 

1G 

11 

12 

35 

19 

18 

9 

3 

2 

1 

15 

13 

11 

11 

9 

4 

4 

12 

4 

3 

G 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

17 

9 

8 

o 

8 

6 

7 

5 

6 

4 

1 

30 

33 

21 

12 

11 

11 

19 

37 

17 

21 

6 

G 

1 

3 

3 

.  45 

43 

34 

32 

22 

34 

15 

00 

51 

40 

19 

12 

11 

10 

10 

2 

g 

2 

G 

1 

1 

'  30 

33 

26 

1G 

19 

10 

11 

22 

11 

2 

1 

1 

'  30 

29 

17 

9 

8 

8 

8 

20 

11 

8 

2 

1 

1 

12 

16 

13 

0 

7 

6 

1 

20 

4 

3 

1,070  , 

894 

1 

j  730 

569 

j  403 

404 

369 

1,136 

G41 

580 

275 

157 

161 

118 

59 

Arkansas . 

Ashley . 

Bouton., . 

Bradley . 

Calhoun . 

Carroll . . 

Chicot . . 

Clark . 

Columbia.,--,. 

Conway . 

Crawford . 

Crittenden . 

Craighead . 

Dallas . 

Dosha . 

Drew . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . . 

Greene . 

Hempstead---. 
ITot  Spring--.. 
Independence , 

Izard.  , . 

Jackson . . 

Jefforsou . 

Johnson....... 

Dufay  etto . 

Dnwrcnco 

Madison . 

Marion . . 

Mississippi . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery  .. 

Newton  . . 

Ouachita . 

Furry . 

Phillips . 

Pike . *. 

Poinsett . 

Polk . 

Pope .......... 

Prairie . . 

Pulaski ....... 

Randolph . 

St.  Francis .... 

Sail  no . . 

Seott . . 

Searcy . 

Sebastian . 

Sevier . 

Union . 

Van  Huron  .... 
Washington  .... 

White . . 

Yell . . 


J9, 330 


4, 021 
3,701 


7, 518 
8, 214 
3, 599 


3,404 
3,  m 
3,497 


2, 535 
7,1411 


1, 401 
2, 826 
93 
24 
4,478 
303 
8,1141 

1,080 

173 

078 

9,839 

3,505 


3,300 

0,331 


1,403 

1,433 


1  ....  11,481  I  111,115 


DELAWARE  —  FLORIDA 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


FI-iffll&ffWA. 


NUMBER  03?  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

M 

3  slaves. 

j 

1 

f 

1 

£- 

S 

a! 

I 

rH 

& 

I 

s' 

1 

1 

i 

1 

a 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

pz 

1 

1 

8 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

g 

I 

8 

1 

s 

1 

i 

1 

g 

| 

1 

1 

| 

1 

•7J 

£■* 

H 

S3 

17 

13 

9 

41 

19 

85 

0 

8 

15 

3 

300 

4 

21 

1 

2 

4 

r.i„„  ‘  ' 

1) 

0 

14 

5 

1 

1 

1 

40 

/  '/iliimlilll 

10 

9 

12 

10 

11 

13 

32 

14 

11 

7 

3 

005 

2, 0fi3 

T,ii(1  ( 

2 

ni.v|i,  ’  ***’ 

10 

4 

2 

3 

2J0 

'  1,  087 

S3 

25 

6 

11 

33 

0 

40 

21 

1 

237 

1,  !)(Jt 
520 

i,it  t 

1 

10 

0 

18 

00 

P.!rl  \  1  ' 

35 

10 

15 

7 

1) 

4 

7 

5,  400 

. 

v\ 

10 

12 

4 

3 

IDO . 

1,307 

200 

Hillsborough . 

13 

7 

9 

7 

2 

5 

0 

13 

3 

120 

504 

"r 

0 

29 

112 

18 

38 

3 

857 

4, 903 

81 

20 

18 

11 

12 

8 

9 

397 

(i,  374 

39 
50  . 

0 

47 

1 

1  3 

24 

3 

24 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Si 

42 

577 

Lafayette . 

27 

28 

23 

14 

70 

30 

20 

31 

17 

30 

10 

10 

1 

515 

9,080 

Luvy . 

■  12 

* 

* 

2 

g 

3 

1 

q 

2 

0 

7 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

40 

450 

2 

2 

1 

8 

7 

s 

IB 

1 

40 

521. 

Liberty  .  . . . 

24 

15 

12 

13 

11 

8 

* 

7 

37 

!  1 

20 

30 

8 

10 

5 

3 

204 

4, 249 

Madison . . . 

g 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

31) 

253 

Man  a  too  ........... 

39 

18 

15 

0 

18 

13 

10 

10 

1 

35 

38  : 

36 

17 

15 

11 

4 

3 

345 

5,314 

30 

12 

10 

4 

4 

1 

7 

4 

3 

91 

431. 

Mouroe. » .......... 

41 

22 

10  1 

14  ' 

10 

11 

Q 

5 

7 

91 

11 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

381) 

1,  (112 

21  i 

4  | 

J.U  | 

14 

13 

2 

3 

4 

0 

2 

3 

5 

4 

12 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

181 

744 

Now  River . . 

°8 

0 

3  ! 

1 

1 

1 

31 

103 

Orange ............ 

14 

Q 

5 

4  ! 

4 

0 

0 

13 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

103 

■1, 047 

34 

25 

20 

14 

11 

8 

7 

4 

19 

5 

7 

1 

3 

100 

1, 371 

33 

8 

13 

20 

q 

0 

0 

3 

8 

() 

5 

2 

12 

0 

3 

4 

1 

1 

157 

1,003 

St»  J OllllH  ......... 

4 

3 

4 

7 

8 

G 

0 

1 

72 

835 

Suwnnoe  . . ...i 

14 

5 

0 

7 

5 

4 

4 

1 

10 

1 

4 

2 

1 

07 

540 

Sumter....  •  * .  i  • .  • . 

'r 

0 

3 

1 

g 

1 

1 

X 

1 

23 

125 

13 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

38 

297 

Wakulla . . . . ...... 

10 

11 

4 

0 

13 

8 

9 

3. 

7 

1 

1 

'  110 

1, 107 

37 

20 

n 

14 

10 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

X 

107 

44.1 

Walton . .......... 

2 

4 

3 

1 

10 

3 

1 

1 

2 

50 

474 

Washington ....... 

Total _ .... 

663 

568 

437 

305 

285 

270 

225 

180 

109 

027 

349 

333 

171 

99 

no 

45 

2 

5,152 

61, 715 

_ _ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

29 


*  Estimated. 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


NUMBER  OF  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


COUNTIES . 

4 

*3 

1 

73 

5  slaves. 

J 

r- 

8  slaves. 

10  and  under  15. 

! 

| 

20  and  nnder  30. 

30  and  nnder  40. 

! 

1 

s 

1 

1 

s 

s 

1 

1 

s 

| 

1 

s 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

28 

15 

12 

9 

3 

IBS 

1 

Appling . 

Jj 

i 

10 

18 

•u 

10 

IK! 

14 

21 

27 

9 

1 

3 

Baldwin . 

145 

28 

37 
141 

35 

19 

44 

75 

63 

38 

65 

22 

3L 

19 

10 

24 

14 

0 

24 

162 

4 

7 

n 

109 

5 

105 

23 

65 

15 

53 

12 

52 

36 

23 

11 

7 

3 

1 

793 

22 

10 

23 

4 

29 

10 

7 

1 

1 

262 

11 

j? 

6 

4 

3 

4 

2 

m 

Bryan . 

26 

74 

29 

25 

20 

53 

22 

19 

21 

J! 

31 

89 

13 

61 

17 

1 

uv*i 

10 

S 

40 

29 

32 

19 

3 

1 

720 

. 

19 

21 

31 

30 

9 

3 

1 

317 

. 

10 

19 

8 

9 

9 

1 

210 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

CuUllltU  . . 

3 

19 

12 

15 

10 

6 

15 

2 

6 

1 

1 

170 

21 

29 

15 

27ft 

* 

04 

18 

34 

12 

2 

360 

55 

63 

29 

nn 

26 

20 

29 

35 

33 

4 

6 

3 

1 

•195 

12 

11 

lift 

Chattahoochee . 

21 

3 

1 

23-1 

19 

20 

38 

8 

04 

5 

9- 

10 

13 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

19 

10 

43 

6 

38 

35 

129 

276 

201 

126 

120 

72 

67 

00 

20 

D 

12 

.14 

14 

7 

y 

1,  2(15 

22 

23 

45 

93 

434 

12 

28 

12 

31 

13 

22 

1 

207 

■  o  t* 

47 

36 

29 

21 

49 

3 

1 

fill 

23 

13 

21 

11 

8 

3 

B 

193 

PI  + 

24 

ll 

6 

12 

G 

170 

rm  G.i 

17 

109 

"g 

6 

71 

27 

28 

fVKl, 

67 

34 

39 

20 

15 

29 

16 

1 

2 

!W9 

27 

f  'nliiml 

43 

31 

41 

24 

.  6 
43 

19 

16 

5 

25 

16 

22 

23 

70 

57 

22 

SI 

20 

467 

30 

11 

63 

30 

4 

*4 

73 

j  Coweta . 

Hun  wfnvri 

74 

56 

8 

48 

30 

3 

45 

19 

33 

12 

24 

16 

48 

52 

20 

12 

7 

691 

32 

33 

34 

51 

28 

Q 

1 

4 

369 

j  Dado . 

13 

3 

3 

2 

46 

'  Dawson . 

19 

8 

3 

7 

1 

0 

6 

Q 

35 

Decatur . . .. 

76 

44 

32 

36 

30 

21 

14 

15 

36 

23 

i) 

9 

3 

*0 

1 

463 

36 

Do  Kail) . 

48 

31. 

30 
,  22 
17 

13 

17 

26 

16 

11 

14 

13 

X 

303 

37 

Dooly . . . 

47 

33 

19 

15 

14 

32 

r 

14 

1 

x 

317 

38 

Dougherty  ........ 

40 

24 

24 

18 

11 

f) 

17 

38 

20 

13 

1 

26 

.11 

3 

39 

Early . . 

31 

20 

6 

13 

6 

21 

G 

10 

4 

14 

7 

G 

1 

13 

18 

18 

12 

H 

5 

x 

*‘37 

40 

Echols . 

12 

5 

4 

2 

49 

41 

Effingham . . . 

40 

26 

24 

20 

33 

13 

1 

12 

15 

14 

10 

8 

16 

19 

8 

1 

2 

!) 

42 

Elbert . 

68 

54 

45 

13 

28 

12 

21 

9 

14 

10 

18 

17 

4 

52 

03 

1 

39 

31 

8 

18 

1 

17 

. 

470 

171 

43 

Emanuel . . 

40 

26 

5 

44 

Fannin . .  . . 

17 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4(1 

45 

Fayette . 

68 

46 

25 

28 

15 

7 

16 

8 

8 

30 

13 

16 

3 

3 

2 

2ftft 

46 

Floyd . 

74* 

47 

30 

29 

23 

30 

28 

15 

78 

44 

37 

23 

10 

4 

5 

529 

47 

Foruyili . 

61 

29 

20 

18 

6 

7 

7 

8 

7 

15 

3 

3 

3 

1R7 

48 

Franklin . 

50 

28 

2G 

15 

13 

16 

15 

9 

8 

24 

7 

3 

X 

'  n 

217 

49 

Fulton . 

95 

65 

07 

48 

41 

36 

17 

15 

3G 

18 

19 

3 

1 

2 

47ft 

33 

50 

Gilmer . 

6 

3 

5 

G 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 

51 

Glasscock . 

24 

14 

8 

7 

6 

3 

1 

5 

3 

5 

8 

3 

5 

2 

111 

f>2 

Glynn . 

14 

18 

11 

8 

G 

3 

5 

6 

0 

14 

40 

62 

20 

6 

9 

3 

r 

*'k 

140 

297 

577 

53 

Gordon . . 

58 

39 

26 

32 

15 

20 

14 

14 

9 

12 

5 

1 

*i 

1 

54 

Greene . 

55 

35 

34 

31 

31 

45 

23 

27 

37 

51 

65 

19 

44 

7 

16 

10 

3 

.... 

55 

Gwinnett . 

71 

53 

40 

33 

23 

17 

22 

15 

16 

32 

17 

1 

36ft 

Kill 

,  {140 

50 

Habersham . 

29 

12 

11 

8 

8 

6 

2 

5 

9 

4 

4 

4 

1 

x 

57 

Hall . 

56 

38 

29 

26 

23 

14 

11 

7 

9 

20 

7 

4 

1 

1 

58 

Hancock . 

43 

18 

28 

9 

24 

25 

24 

14 

10 

10 

48 

45 

55 

36 

18 

u 

15 

G 

430 

63 

217 

'59 

Haralson . 

22 

7 

10 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

60 

Hart . 

46 

28 

18 

19 

17 

9 

10 

9 

7 

24 

16 

8 

3 

3 

61 

Harris . 

53 

50 

50 

40 

36 

29 

24 

15 

26 

72 

52 

05 

2L 

24 

16 

3 

15 

G 

1 

n 

62 

Heard  . . 

63 

44 

28 

38 

20 

23 

10 

16 

11 

40 

330 

564 

5GU 

44 

492 

41)6 

431 

84 

328 

227 

63 

Iluury . 

127 

61 

45 

38 

44 

27 

29 

25 

13 

66 

33 

37 

9 

4 

6 

22 

04 

Houston . 

35 

40 

31 

41 

25 

26 

31 

•  22 

16 

70 

49 

53 

1 

46 

1 

2o 

22 

.... 

*i' 

65 

Irwin . 

12 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

66 

J  acknon . 

111 

76 

36 

44 

39 

22 

24 

12 

17 

45 

33 

22 

7 

3 

1 

07 

Jasper . 

64 

45 

32 

33 

19 

36 

21 

16 

11 

61 

47 

49 

23 

17 

9 

10 

10 

2 

7 

"r' 

68 

Jefferson . . . . . . 

55 

33 

39 

28 

27 

26 

27 

18 

14 

55 

34 

33 

2 

12 

3 

G 

69 

Johnson. . ■ 

12  ; 

13 

13 

7 

2 

5 

6 

2 

1 

9 

6 

1 

1 

70  ; 

Jones  . 

24  | 

21 

■  24 

17 

25 

18 

10 

14 

8 

46 

32 

32 

20 

6 

13 

4 

12 

11 

6 

5 

i 

71  1 

Laurens . ; 

20  1 

15 

31 

15 

17 

8 

8 

11 

8 

33 

18 

17 

0 

3 

-3 

B 

H 


4,090 

I. Ot'fi 
432 

0,7110 
3,262 
2,370 
2,162 
12,032 
3,067 
2,731 
*1,  M3 
2, 004 
1,862 
4,282 
710 

557 
2, 05-1 

II, 807 
1, 10!) 
5,660 
2, 253 
1,221! 

440 

It.RH) 

110 


663 
7,24ft 
4, 270 
HOO 
320 
5,  U2 1 
2,600 
4,670 
(>,070 
4,657 
314 
2, 165 
5,711 
1,204 
143 
2,010 
5,013 
800 
1,313 
2, 055 
167 
758 
2, 839 
2,106 
f*,:ioa 

*787 
1,261 
ft,  137 
220 
1,02ft 
7,730 
2,8U 
4,515 
10,753 
246 
3,320 
li,  954 
G,  045 
849 
5,089 
3,209 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

rH 

Is 

| 

V 

72 

$ 

1 

f 

72 

9  slaves. 

10  and  trader  15. 

| 

a 

s 

1 

3 

* 

i 

1 

8 

sj 

1 

5 

1 

g 

1 

8 

! 

8 

1 

! 

I 

| 

1 

1,000  and  over. 

Total  slaveholders. 

i  . 

i 

6 

20 

1G 

6 

27 

34 

4,  947 
G.0B3 

>T) 

2G 

19 

18 

8 

281 

71 

20 

10 

12 

31 

28 

14 

12 

5 

3 

248 

1  IO 

55 

14 

12 

3 

2,  399 

70 

l^|n 

IS 

95 

38 

43 

3G 

20 

5 

14 

4 

4,  865 

78 

71) 

81) 

81 

80 

811 

81 

85 

80 

87 

88 
8!) 

90 

91 
1)3 

Ar  (liidntl 

27 

27 

11 

13 

1G 

8 

9 

7 

4 

11 

134 

22 

47 

17 

21 

9 

25 

13 

8 

15 

4 

28 

8 

7 

10 

10 

8 

G 

4 

10 

G 

1 

1 

156 

4, 063 

7G 

53 

53 

0 

14 

44 

47 

41 

5 

27 

33 

23 

8,748 

12 

28 

23 

13 

9 

3 

2 

102 

G17 

21 

109 

1, 589 

10, 177 

GO 

88 

43 

22 

18 

5 

1 

790 

r 

18 

44 

37 

15 

13 

18 

17 

5 

1 

1 

119 

977 

24 

10 

3G 

35 

23 

13 

32 

8 

5 

l 

424 

7, 000 

21 

10 

37 

39 

22 

G 

Q 

1 

151 

1, 442 

43 

39 

20 

33 

25 

20 

44 

17 

12 

7 

8 

2 

7G2 

7, 445 

G8 

37 

34 

21 

5 

10 

G* 

1 

079 

G,  458 

58 

44 

2G 

19 

1G 

47 

GO 

30 

13 

12 

10 

1 

52G 

7, 514 

23 

18 

10 

13G 

573 

G 

12 

5 

9 

G 

10 

3 

1 

1 

37 

24G 

itt 

03 

00 

117 

1  Il'u  iih . 

3 

1 

233 

1 !' . . 

24 

13 

G2 

39 

30 

15 

9 

5 

4 

553 

4,723 

Jj'n!  . . 

16 

10 

11 

9 

28 

10 

18 

8 

2 

3 

22G 

2, 440 

9 

44 

22 

30 

15 

8 

7 

2 

2 

345 

4, 1UG 

-n 

1G 

9- 

5 

402 

7,138 

37 

W 

0 

18 

17 

G 

|! 

10 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1G7 

1,  G25 

0 

g 

2 

3 

49 

20G 

]  no 

Rabun . 

(M 

Y 

°4 

40 

OQ 

29 

19 

33 

35 

10 

8 

5 

3  | 

434 

4, 407 

101 

102 

103 

Rmxlnlph . 

178 

27 

03 

70 

10G 

23 

79 

21, 

64 

17 

i  ^ 

43 

32 

31 

7 

107 

1G 

59 

51 

24 

11 

9 

G 

3 

COL 

8, 389 

Richmond ......... 

15 

15 

7 

U 

0 

7 

G 

1 

2 

188 

2, 348 

Scrlvim . 

3(1 

53 

24 

56 

34  1 
31 

29 

20 

26 

31 
29  : 

8  i 

7 

8 

3 

3 

1 

378 

4, 530 

104 

13 

27  | 

17 

2 

j? 

9  ] 

2 

2 

488 

3,819 

105 

Spalillng . 

Rtuwnrt . . . 

73 

GL 

54 

43 

40 

36 

24 

01 

■  48 

G1 

81 

14 

9 

5  ! 

1 

G08 

7,884 

10G 

107 

21 

28 

22 

21 

17 

15 

13 

52 

28 

34 

16 

7 

8 

8 

1 

393 

4, 890 

Sumter. ........... 

GO 

GO 

50 

47 

38 

23 

ID 

49 

74 

25 

17 

14 

G 

4 

648 

8,  G03- 

108 

Tnlhnt . . 

45 

30 

20 

1G 

18 

8 

10 

G 

2 

271 

3, 849 

101) 

TuUiUY-rro . 

177 

1, 157 

40 

24 

23 

11 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

1 

1 

110 

TuttuiU . 

7 

2, 397 

111 

39 

22 

17 

22 

15 

14 

8 

14 

7 

23 

12 

*  Iff 

9 

2 

5 

2 

1 

'I’el  lull- . 

Terrell . 

9 

25 

G 

1 

1 

98 

83G 

112 

113 

21 

94 

H 

42 

n 

2G 

4 

23 

10 

11 

21 

G 

17 

2 

30 

50 

1 

21 

27 

1 

19 

10 

G 

6 

10 

3 

350 

405 

23 

2, 888 

G,  244 
108 

114 

115 

Thomnn . . 

Towns . . 

48 

3 

35 

8 

27 

1 

29 

2 

23 

1 

19 

2 

13 

1 

20 

1 

...31 

73 

57 

GO 

46 

54 

33 

45 

39 

13 

21 

4 

4 

7G9 

10, 002 

no 

Troup . . 

10 

5, 318 
116 

117 

Twlgffa . . 

4G 

30 

15 

14 

19 

1 

31 

8 

9 

13 

1 

18 

7 

1 

14 

35 

23 

1 

28 

13 

12 

9 

5 

1 

297 

33 

118 

110 

Union . 

Upson . . . 

12 

85 

4 

58 

3 

44 

G 

33 

23 

24 

52 

39 

37 

25 

G 

4 

3 

49G 

4, 888 
1,535 

28 

17 

15 

13 

9 

7 

3 

2 

234 

120 

Wulker . 

52 

24 

.  584 

4,G2L 

5,379 

121 

\Vulfm> _ 

103 

G7 

55 

50 

42 

42 

32 

21 

22 

59 

41 

30 

10 

4 

5 

1 

33 

31 

33 

13 

1G 

13 

53 

18 

7 

g 

1 

452 

122 

Wiimm  . . 

53 

51 

2G 

G 

g 

57 

120 

Warn . 

G 

9 

8 

4 

8 

4 

3 

2 

19 

A 

... 

2 

5G0 

G,  532 
621 

121 

Washington . . 

70 

GO 

43 

46 

31 

41 

39 

13 

G3 

45 

44 

19 

10 

0 

y 

G3 

G 

7 

5 

5 

1 

2 

1 

l 

123 

W ayin» . tt-- 

13 

9 

7 

1 

3 

257 

2,287 
263 
1, 732 

12G 

Webster . . 

28 

13 

20 

17 

18 

1G 

4 

G 

36 

20 

13 

7 

4 

127 

White . 

1G 

3 

5 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

G 

1 

2 

47 

318 

128 

320 

130 

Whit  fluid . 

GO 

52 

4 

39 

30 

0 

40 

20 

r> 

3G 

1G 

7 

29 

22 

3 

35 

]0 

12 

1 

18 

1 

28 

3 

13 

1 

13 

2 

g 

2 

1 

57 

42  L 

Wilcox . . 

Wilkes . 

G2 

17 

11 

‘  1G 

52 

43 

59 

25 

35 

20 

10 

3 

1 

518 

387 

7, 953 
3,  887 
G32 

131 

Wilkinson . 

78 

34 

29 

19 

2.5 

23 

18 

18 

15 

61 

17 

22 

10 

10 

Ct 

2 

81 

132 

Worth . 

22 

12 

6 

4 

7 

7 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Total . 

.  G.713 

4,355 

3,482 

2, 984 

3,543 

2,213 

|l,  B39 

|l,  647 

1,415 

4,707 

2,823 

2,910 

i  1,400 

i  739 

729 

i  373 

181 

,  23 

l  7 

1 

_ 

■41,  OBJ 

4G2, 198 

NOTE.— KANSAS— Anderson  county— S  slaveholder!!,  (1  each)— 2  slaves. 
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BL  AYE  HOLDERS  AND  SLAYES. 


(j-i  j 

on  | 

gg  ! 

07 

OB 

00 

70 

71 
78 

73 

74 
73 
70 

77 

78 


81 

82 

83 

m 

en 

80 

87 

88 
8!) 
00 
01 
08 
03 
04 
05 
00 
07 
08 


100 

101 

lift 

103 

104 

105 
100 

107 

108 
101) 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


COUNTIES. 


LivintftOon . 

Lagan . . 

MaOmeken . 

MrLetui . 

Mmllmm . 

Magoffin  . . 

Alurlun . . . 

MnndmU .... .... 

Mnmm . . 

Meiulii. 

Miwr . 

Mutunlfrt . 

Hoar  on . . 

Montgomery . 

Morgan . 

Mulilenlmrg . 

No\«m\ . . — 

NtrlmUm . 

Ohio . 

Olillmm . . 

Owen . 

Owwley . 

Pendleton . 

Perry . 

Pike . 

Powell . 

PuhiHkl . 

lltmk  OuHtlo _ 

llowun . . . 

1  Ilium.’ 11 . . 

Scot  I . . . 

Shelby . . 

SluipHou. .... _ 

«P‘*ne.er . 

Taylor . 

Todil . 

Trigg . 

Trimble . 

Union . 

Warren . 

AViudiingtou .... 

Way  no . . 

Wetortwr . 

Whitley . 

Woodford . 

Total . 


1 

$ 

I 

i 

n 

S 

4 

1 

1 

*3 

i 

s 

! 

S3 

1 

1 

Si 

1 

| 

1 

a 

20  and  under  30. 

1 

I 

1 

g 

40  and  under  50. 

£ 

g 

| 

1 

s 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

| 

1 

g 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Total  slaveholders. 

75 

38 

24 

23 

20 

11 

10 

7 

9 

13 

7 

6 

2 

251 

267 

126 

MU 

76 

82 

48 

49 

51 

37 

110 

59 

31 

G 

3 

1 

no 

24 

so 

17 

D 

11 

6 

5 

5 

16 

5 

1 

00 

67 

37 

23 

3L 

23 

16 

19 

12 

103 

43 

27 

19 

21 

17 

10 

7 

4 

8 

2 

2 

100 

1(10 

01 

68 

63 

56 

39 

41 

29 

102 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

140 

80 

G7 

54 

40 

26 

19 

22 

57 

22 

13 

6 

8 

4 

1 

4 

0 

101 

09 

62 

71 

37 

41 

29 

24 

79 

11 

3 

1 

100 

60 

30 

31 

30 

25 

20 

14 

29 

135 

fill 

54 

47 

29 

27 

16 

20 

28 

1 

40 

27 

18 

18 

18 

13 

8 

8 

10 

4 

2 

57 

20 

23 

23 

12 

10 

6 

3 

6 

80 

63 

41 

34 

24 

31. 

36 

29 

25 

50 

22 

2 

1 

10 

1) 

6 

3 

3 

80 

62 

30 

20 

20 

16 

11 

G 

2 

274 

122 

1,01 

73 

61 

56 

51 

39 

24 

100 

7 

3 

2 

48 

33 

10 

22 

73 

4!) 

40 

27 

17 

14 

11 

4 

22 

65 

43 

35 

26 

27 

24 

16 

12 

GO 

17 

3 

'  107 

on 

34 

27 

34 

27’ 

21 

10 

7 

22 

9 

1 

370 

'  10 

3 

3 

4 

s 

’  1 

1 

1 

27 

46 

8 

H 

10 

4 

5 

3 

5 

1 

'  15 

2 

1 

1 

1  ^ 

1 

1 

28 

o  i 

3 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

28 

10  j 

1 

1 

r 

3 

77  | 

41 

38 

23 

23 

17  . 

15 

7 

5 

18 

8 

2 

280 

10 

11 

3 

c 

3 

2 

9 

92 

12 

6 

1 

3 

2 

l 

32 

12 

18 

...... 

7 

4 

o 

5 

g 

4 

128 

^ ! 

110 

67 

53 

48 

42 

35 

30 

93 

59 

33 

9  i 

3 

1 

943 

123 

86 

76 

74 

65 

G1 

42 

129 

56 

26 

10 

3 

1,039 

01 

35 

’  36 
31 

20 

26 

25 

13 

15 

18 

41 

17 

g 

2 

1 

427 

23 

16 

40 

12 

11 

9 

398 

81 

T) 

r* 

17 

11 

11 

14 

10 

8 

28 

11 

5 

273 

70 

52 

45 

30 

30 

20 

26 

37 

20 

68 

44 

41 

12 

8 

3 

1 

.... 

525 

107 

52 

no 

41 

22 

29 

27 

20 

14 

59 

23 

26 

7 

1 

478 

26 

10 

17 

12 

11 

15 

1 

182 

V 

ID 

45 

«3 

15 

1 

3 

485 

80 

?? 

71 

7r 

"o 

40 

43 

30 

95 

27 

38 

9 

1 

1 

1 

792 

3Hl 

J* 

o« 

* 

0( 

00 

50 

17 

5 

1 

420 

44 

16 

oo 

14 

n 

Q 

16 

*3 

3 

2 

205 

02 

30 

30 

28 

39 

24 

10 

11 

16 

6 

11 

3 

244 

1 

1 

54 

81 

60 

60 

28 

44 

36 

35 

52 

31 

102 

32 

42 

15 

6 

3 

.  1 

637 

.  a,aon 

5,430 

4,000 

9,281 

2,604 

2,203 

1,951 

1,582 

1,273 

3,091 

1,580 

1,093 

296 

96 

51 

12 

1  G 

1 

h 

.  38,645 

£ 


H 

1,222 
6, 356 
1,094 
1,738 
888 
6,034 
71 
3,479 
351 
3,772 
1,932 
3,274 
781 
922 
2,759 
170 
1,584 
5,530 
1,  014 
1,292 
2,431 
1,600 
112 
424 
73 
97 
125 
1,330 
357 
142 
559 
5,744 
6,634 
2,307 
2,205 
1,697 
4,849 
3,448 
831 
3, 105 
5,318 
2,822 
9B7 
1,083 
183 
5, 829 


225,483 
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NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


PARISHES. 

1  slave. 

2  slaves. 

3  slaves. 

4  slaves. 

i 

I 

tn 

1 

7  slaves. 

3 

is 

9  slaves. 

10  and  under  15.  ! 

! 

1 

1 

s 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

I 

£ 

1 

8 

70  and  nnder  100. 

1 

200  and  under  300. 

1 

§ 

£ 

1 

1 

e 

1 

fi 

3 

fi 

1 

Ascension . 

51 

26 

28 

16 

23 

18 

19 

6 

8 

25 

0 

10 

4 

5 

4 

8 

10 

3 

3 

2 

277 

7,378 

14 

m 

1 

3 

Avoyelles . 

85 

55 

41 

45 

36 

32 

19 

23 

14 

G8 

41 

39 

24 

12 

6 

9 

1 

554 

7, 185 

4 

11  at  an  Kongo,  East. 

105 

83 

53 

50 

41 

33 

22 

24 

15 

63 

55 

44 

23 

12 

8 

13 

8 

1 

651 

8,570 

5 

Baton  llouge.AVcBt. 

31 

18 

15 

9 

12 

11 

5 

9 

4 

23 

14 

9 

5 

5 

9 

13 

14 

1 

207 

fi,  310 

5, 000 

24 

21 

14 

8 

8 

Cnflilo . 

51 

42 

39 

33 

22 

17 

15 

23 

70 

44 

.  41 

30 

7 

14 

14 

4 

490 

7,338 

in 

10 

19 

15 

27 

1 

3 

598 

r 

n\  l»  n  4  ^ 

7 

l'? 

CMifimVn 

fi 

250 

25 

4 

575 

16 

Feliciana,  East .... 

50 

37 

38 

31 

40 

33 

22 

27 

10 

G8 

49 

53 

42 

26 

28 

n 

10 

577 

10,593 

17 

Feliciana,  AVofifc.  -  -  - 

29 

22 

16 

]G 

19 

12 

15 

10 

6 

27 

24 

23 

11 

8 

10 

1G 

21 

2 

3 

1 

208 

9,571 

•p  j^ij 

309 

Tl  , 

37 

37 

33 

22 

26 

20 

20 

40 

32 

25 

1 

442 

10, 680 

r 

12 

2 

9 

3 

1 

309 

5, 120 

492 

?! 

23 

t  ..r.JLi,., 

43 

21 

18 

7 

7 

13 

12 

2 

471 

6, 395 

24 

Llvln  stan 

19 

9 

10 

7 

3 

166 

1,311 

25 

TMhati 

10 

20 

33 

18 

11 

38 

23  | 

29 

27  ! 

5 

329 

12,477 

Hartilionmi 

20 

17 

19 

39 

39 

10 

13 

466  | 

G,  56!) 

”7 

32 

33 

13 

17 

9 

621 

9, 431 

28 

Orleans  . .  . 

253 

203 

80 

40 

3 

3 

2 

4, 169 

14, 464 

09 

9 

32 

10 

12 

8 

8 

181 

2, 640 

30 

_ 

Pluquemluos . 

64 

88 

26 

42 

18 

38 

10 

34 

9 

39 

7 

11 

'24 

,  10 

26 

5 

2G 

64 

9 

49 

G 

53 

3 

33 

6 

20 

7 

23 

G 

19 

14 

10 

-  3 

3 

1 

231 

634 

5,385 

12,1)03 

32 

Ilapidos . 

90 

61 

38 

23 

20 

11 

25 

16 

35 

30 

24 

28 

9 

25 

21 

30 

8 

4 

1 

524 

1.5,358 

33 

Sail!  no 

47 

20 

18 

17 

15 

13 

6 

16 

4 

3 

4 

23 

14 

14 

3 

1 

3 

an 

1,713 

34 

St.  Bernard . 

20 

16 

10 

7 

6 

4 

4 

9 

5 

G 

0 

3 

4 

5 

5 

#  120 

2,240 

35 

Rt,  rjiiaidop 

18 

10 

10 

e 

7 

g 

G 

g 

3 

10 

g 

7 

3 

4 

11 

15 

1 

138 

4,182 

36 

St  Helena 

51 

35 

20 

23 

23 

16 

16 

12 

g 

53 

25 

27 

12 

8 

G 

l 

.337 

3,711 

37 

St.  James . 

66 

40 

51 

38 

43 

28 

23 

38 

10 

39 

27 

23 

10 

10 

11 

10 

.19 

3 

469 

8,01)0 

38 

St.  John  tha  Baptist. 

53 

49 

36 

31 

29 

18 

12 

13 

12 

34 

15 

13 

11 

r 

11 

8 

5 

355 

4,591 

39 

Rtf  Landry _ . .  _ . 

179 

85 

83 

58 

52 

58 

47 

42 

34 

120 

55 

51 

37 

20 

24 

15 

3 

1 

963 

11, 43(5 

40 

St  Mm’tin’n 

99 

57 

53 

51 

27 

25 

24 

23 

24 

87 

40 

44 

14 

1G 

7 

a 

5 

1 

605 

7,353 

41 

St  Mary’fl, . , . 

36 

38 

23 

27 

22 

17 

11 

12 

g 

53 

29 

39 

14 

13 

23 

31 

26 

7 

3 

432 

13, 057 

42 

Rt<  Tamniany  ■  T  - . 

24 

23 

16 

14 

11 

7 

8 

G 

7 

23 

g 

g 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 

169 

1,841 

43 

T-’nllHiiH _ -  -  -  T  -  -  - . 

15 

15 

14 

7 

15 

5 

10 

3 

3 

15 

19 

47 

28 

23 

30 

35 

33 

4 

330 

14,592 

44 

T’m’i'ft  Tlmirin 

43 

32 

29 

17 

Q 

9 

11 

9 

13 

G 

H 

g 

5 

13 

11 

1G 

n 

o 

248 

6,765 

45 

78 

55 

39 

31 

22 

23 

12 

16 

'22 

52 

28 

32 

14 

3 

2 

1 

430 

3,745 

46 

"V^prmniion. . . . ,  ni 

40 

24 

13 

10 

16 

15 

13 

11 

5 

19 

3 

9 

5 

1 

184 

1,316 

47 

Washington  ....... 

50 

20 

19 

6 

16 

11 

12 

a 

26 

12 

G 

4 

2 

1 

\ 

216 

1, 690 

48 

AVimi . 

70 

29 

20 

14 

15 

11 

9 

8 

4 

12 

8 

2 

3 

3 

1 

209 

1,354 

Total . . 

.  4,092 

2,573 

2,034 

j  1,536 

1,310 

1,303 

858 

771 

609 

2,065 

i  j  1,157 

'  j  1,241 

|  695 

413 

560 

469 

1 4GC 

1  63 

20 

4 

.  22,033 

331,726 

Estimated. 
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♦Exclusive  of  city, 
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Ho  returns. 


MISSOUKI 
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COUNTIES. 


1  Adair , . 

2  Andrew . 

3  Atchison . 

4  And  min . 

5  Burry . 

6  Burton . . . 

7  Bwtea . 

8  Benton. . . 

0  Bollinger . 

10  Banno . . . . . 

11  Buclmnnn . 

12  Bn  tier . . . 

13  Caldwell . 

1*1  Culluwny .......... 

13  Camden . . 

18  Cape  Girardeau. . . , 

17  Carrol  1 . . 

18  Cans . . . 

It)  Our  tor . 

20  Cedar . 

21  Chmi ton  . . 

22  ChriKtiiui . 

23  Chirk . 

21  Clay . . 

23  Clinton . 

20  Coin . 

27  Cooper . 

28  Cnnvford . 

29  Ditto . 

30  Dallas . 

3L  Daviess . 

32  Do  Kalb . 

33  Dent . . 

34  Ponging*.., . 

35  Dunklin . 

36  Franklin . . 

37  Gasconade  . . 

38  Gentry . . 

39  Greuno . . 

40  Grundy . 

41  Harrison  . . 

42  Ilenry . 

43  Hickory.... . 

44  Holt . . 

45  Howard., . 

46  Howell . 

47  Iron . 

48  Jackson _ _ _ _ 

49  Jasper  . . . 

50  Jefferson . . . 

51  Johnson . 

52  Knox . . . 

53  Lnclodo  . . . 

54  Lufnyotto . 

55  Lawrence . 

56  Lewis. . 

57  Lincoln  . . 

58  Linn..... . 

59  Livingston  . . 

60  Macon . 

61  Madison . . 

62  Maries . 

63  Morion . . . 


30 
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MISSOURI 


SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 

COUNTIES. 

73 

1 

i 

■§ 

8 

g 

■a 

1 

■a 

g 

s 

J 

| 

10  and  under  15. 

§ 

1 

i 

i 

s 

20  and  under  30. 

30  and  nnder  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

g 

1 

a 

I 

s 

70  and  under  100. 

100  and  under  200. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

3 

H 

i 

3 

a 

61 

McDonald . 

9 

G 

i 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

65 

Merc  or . r 

7 

1 

1 

1 

rp 

66 

Miller  . . 

27 

10 

10 

7 

1 

4 

2 

67 

MiBHiBKippi . 

44 

20 

10 

15 

17 

3 

2 

9 

14 

G 

5 

71 

lfiO 

G8 

Moniteau . . . . 

65 

28 

20 

13 

13 

7 

4 

5 

G 

1G 

2 

2 

69 

230 

104 

82 

73 

57 

39 

33 

35 

49 

12 

?!{7 

(15 

70 

Montgomery . 

100 

GO 

54 

33 

24 

27 

10 

16 

14 

19 

5 

3 

1 

!’ni 

71 

3-1 

20 

14 

13 

15 

13 

30 

6 

5 

0 

138 

,tl17 

73 

New  Madrid . 

47 

34 

18 

35 

17 

13 

12 

4 

17 

17 

7 

0 

0 

230 

i  -4 

73 

Newton . . 

63 

m 

14 

11 

8 

0 

2 

2 

8 

3 

*  un 

74 

Nodaway . 

1G 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

*35 

KG 

75 

5 

2 

1 

127 

70 

0  8*1  go . 

20 

10 

18 

3 

7 

2 

4 

3 

2 

.0 

77 

Ozark. . . 

6 

1 

' 

250 

78 

Pemiscot . 

31 

9 

7 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

43 

7!) 

Pony . . . 

59 

37 

15 

14 

8 

12 

2 

4 

11 

2 

m 

_ J® 

80 

Petti  H . . 

102 

63 

51 

29 

25 

23 

16 

15 

10 

20 

10 

3 

aua 

81 

Phelps  . . 

2 

10 

2 

*^4 

l,8tL 

82 

Pike  ; . 

242 

130 

90 

81 

57 

GO 

39 

24 

23 

87 1 

074 

MO 

ra 

83 

Hutto . 

150 

D8 

85 

59 

07 

30 

42 

32 

14 

53 

■I'on 

84 

Polk . 

47 

31 

39 

15 

12 

5 

3 

I 

4 

1 

3 

'’V3 

85 

Pulaski . 

7 

3 

o 

80 

Pallium . 

G 

n 

2 

1 

1 

87 

Ralls . . 

01 

58 

46 

44 

35 

22 

17 

15 

7 

378 

rf* 

88 

Randolph . . 

109 

76 

52 

59 

37 

28 

37 

15 

11 

54 

30 

22 

12 

1,  <J1 

89 

Pay . 

130 

78 

4 

CO 

52 

32 

20 

14 

22 

14 

I 

°[ 

2,  (69 

90 

Reynolds . 

2 

4u> 

2, 017 

91 

Ripley . 

15 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

99 

Sfc.  Charles _ _ 

82 

4G 

49 

29 

35 

23 

18 

22 

12 

37 

14 

9 

0 

1  j 

379 

"8 

;  9,181 

93 

St.  Clair . 

41 

19 

16 

14 

8 

5 

9 

2 

5 

9 

3 

04 

St,  Francois . 

GO 

32 

19 

18 

12 

11 

12 

5 

5 

14 

3 

3 

pr! 

877 

95 

Sto.  Genovlovo .... 

30 

21 

12 

1G 

7 

10 

;  0 

1 

3 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1  1 

Ill) 

1,150 

093 

017 

96 

1  St.  Louis . . 

434 

187 

139 

100 

72 

52 

39 

33 

16 

48 

18 

G 

34 

3 

5 

o 

\ 

97 

S  nli  no . 

110 

10  L 

64 

08 

50 

48 

45 

30 

1 

30 

:  71 

31 

2 

3 

1 

9 

Sclmylm' . 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4,87b 

9!) 

Scotland . . 

24 

11 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

|  O 

10 

3!) 

100 

Scott . 

12 

G 

7 

7 

9 

5 

2 

G 

7 

1 

2 

. I 

O  1 

51 

91 

131 

101 

Shannon  . 

1 

1 

503 

102 

Shelby . 

101 

44 

23 

20 

9 

4 

|  10 

3 

7 

13 

o'* 

f 

103 

Stoddard . 

38 

19’ 

12 

1 

5 

1 

2 

i  2 

2 

1 

*83 

"15 

104 

105 

10G 

Stone . 

5 

2 

1 

8 

30 

Sullivan . 

Taney  . . 

13 

1 

8 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

28 

102 

107 

Texas... . 

12 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

24 

108 

Vernon, . . 

28 

9 

C 

o 

3 

1 

3 

2 

21 

109 

Warren . . 

76 

40 

21 

19 

10 

13 

9 

7 

5 

17 

G 

G 

no 

1, 031 

.110 

Washington ....... 

38 

28 

23 

20 

14 

10 

12 

6 

G 

18 

9 

3 

1 

188 

111 

Way  no . 

22 

14 

8 

7 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1,  U8 

113 

Webster . 

28 

14 

13 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

71 

*  nan 

113 

Wright . . 

14 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

I)! 

° 

Total . __.j 

6,893 

3,754 

2,773 

3,243 

1,686 

1,384 

1,130 

877 

640 

1 1,734 

6G6 

340 

120 

33 

26 

8 

4 

114,931 

— 

— - 

24,320 

*  No  slaves. 
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Abbeville .... 

Anderson . 

Barnwell. ... . 

noun  fort . 

Cluirlcnton . 

Chester.. . 

Chesterfield . . 
Clarendon .... 

Colleton . 

Darlington  . . . 

EdgofleM . 

Fairfield....  .. 
Georgetown . . 
Greenville  .... 
Horry......... 

Kershaw . 

Lancaster ..... 

Laurens . 

Lexington  .... 

Marlon . 

Marlborough  .. 

Newberry - 

Ornngeburgh .. 
Pickens ....... 

Richland . 

Simrtanburgh  . 
Sumter....,-., 

Union . . 

AVlUlamsburgli .... 
York . . 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


1,366  1,207  1,095 


20, 502 
8,425 
17, 401 
32, 530 
37, 290 
10, 868 
4,318 
8,5C6  ' 
32, 307 
11,877 
24,060 
15, 534 
18, 109 
7,019 
2,359 
7, 84.1 
5, 650 
13,200 
6,203 
9, 951 
6, 893 
13, 695 
16,583 
4,195 
11, 005 
8,240 
16, 682 
10, 801 
10, 259 
9,984 


TENNESSEE 


239 


240 


TEXAS 


SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


Anderson  .... 

Angelina . 

Atascosa . 

Austin . 

Bawli'mli . 

Bastrop  . . 

Baylor* . 

Boo . . . . 

BolL . 

Bexar . 

Bhuicot . 

Bosqtio . . 

Bowio  . . 

Brazoria . 

Brazos . 

Brown]: . 

Budmium . 

Burleson . 

llurnot . . 

Caldwell . 

Calhoun . 

Cameron . 

Ones . . 

Chambers . . . . 

Cherokee . 

Clayt . 

Collohan* . 

Collin..... . 

Coleman* . 

Colorado . 

Comal . 

Comanche . 

Concho* . 

Cook . 

Coryell . 

Dallas . 

Dawson]: . 

Dommit* . 

Denton . 

DeWItt . 

Duval* . . . 

Eastland]: . . . . 

Edwards* . 

Ellis . 

El  Paso . . 

EriKinnlj: . 

Emth . 

Pulls . . 

Fannin . . 

Fayette . . 

Fort  Bond . . 

Freesloua . . 

Frio . 

Gnlveston . . 

Gillospio . . 

Goliad . 

Gonzales . 

Grayson . 

Grimes . 

Guadalupe . 

Hamilton . 

Ilfirdoman* . 

Hardin . . . 


1, 005 
1,31)5 


2,  051. 

n,  no 

1,  OKI 


HR 
1,7.10 
1,721 
3, 7Ri5 
*J,  127 
3,  MO 

1,520 
00 
840 
3(3G3 
1,292 
5, 4  fid 
1,748 
20 


TEXAS. 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


04  Harris. . . 
65  !  Harrison 
06  j  Ilnya.... 
C7  |  Ilnski'll* 
08  !  Ilcmlerso 
09  |  Hidalgo . 

70  III1I . 

71  Hopkins. 

72  Houston. 
70  Hunt... 
7-1  Jack .... 
75  Jackson 
70  Jasper . 

77  Jefferson 

78  JohuBcm 

79  Jones*  .. 


91)  Leon . 

HI  Liberty . 

92  Limestone .. . 

99  Live  Oak.... 

94  Llano . 

95  McCulloch* . 

96  McLennan  .  . 

97  McMullen*.. 

98  Madison  .  . . . 

99  Marion . 

100  Mason . 

101  Matagorda .  . 

102  Mnvurlc . 


104  Menorii* . 

105  Mllain . 

106  Montague . 

107  Montgomery . 

108  Nacogdoches.... 

10D  Navarro . . 

110  Newton . 

111  Nueces  .  ........ 

112  Orange . 

113  Palo  Pinto . 

114  Panola . 

115  Parker . 

116  Polk . 

117  Presidio . 

118  Red  River . 

119  Refugio  . . 

190  Robertson . 


124  San  Augustine . . 

125  San  Patricio.... 

126  San  Saba . 


31 
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TEXAS 


J  1,000  and 


VIRGINIA 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


COUNTIES. 


1  Accomack . 

2  Albmnnrlo - .. 

3  Alexandria . 

4  Alleghnny . . 

5  Amelia . . 

6  Amherst . . 

7  Appomattox.... 

8  Augusta . 

9  Harbour . 

10  Hath . 

H  Bedford . 

12  Berkeley . 

13  Boono . 

14  Botetourt . 

15  Braxton.. . 

1G  Brooka . 

17  Brunswick.... 

18  Buchmmn . 

19  Buckingham... 

20  Caboll . 

21  Calhoun . 

22  Campbell . 

23  Caroline . 

21  Carroll . 

25  Olay  . . 

26  Charles  City ... 

27  Charlotte . 

28  Chesterfield. . . . 

29  Clarko . 

30  Craig . 

31  Culpeper . 

32  Cumberland  .  -  - 

33  Dinwiddle . 

34  Doddridge  .... 

35  Eltauboth  City . 

36  Essex . . 

37  Fairfax . 


39  Fayette . 

40  Floyd...,. - 

41  Fluvanna  .... 

42  Franklin . . 

43  Frederick . 

44  Gilmer . 

45  Giles.. . 

46  Gloucester.... 

47  Goochland.... 

48  Grayson . 

40  Greenbrier  . . . 

50  Greenville... - 

51  Greene....... 

52  Halifax  . . 

53  Hmnpahiro  . . . 

54  Hancock . 

55  Hardy . 

56  Hanover . 

57  Harrison . 

58  I-Ionrico . 

59  Honry . ... 

60  Highland . 

61  Mo  of  Wight. 

62  Jackson . 

63  Juntos  City  . . . 
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VIRGINIA 


SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


COUNTIES, 


<)t  Joffmon . 

05  Kumvvvlia . 


(Hi  King  George . 

07  King  and  Queen  ♦ . . 
08  King  -William . 


71  Lewis . , . 

72  Iiogan . 

73  Loudon . 

7-1  Louisa . . . 

70  Lunenburg . 

70  Madiwon . 

77  Mnruhull . 

78  Marlon . 

71)  LlflBon . 

60  Mutthowa . 

81  McDowell* . 

82  Mecklenburg  ...... 

80  Mercer . 

81  Middlesex . . 

8«"»  Montgomery . 

80  Monongalia _ .... 

87  Monroe. . 

88  Morgan . 

80  Nnm»omond. . 

DO  Nolson  . . 

91  Now  Kent . 

93  Nicholas . 

93  Norfolk . 

[)•!  Northampton . 

05  N or thumbevl and  . . . 
90  Nottoway . . 

97  Ohio  . . 

98  Or  an  go..... . 

99  Pnga . 

100  Patrick . 

101  Pendleton . 

102  Pittsylvania . 

103  PletiHftiitB . . . 

104  Pocahontas . 

105  Powhatan . 

105  Preston... . 

107  Prlnca  Edward  .... 

108  Princes  Gcorgo . 

100  Prince  William _ 

J10  Prin  com*  Aim  o . 

Ill  Pulaski . 

313  Putimm . 1.... 

113  Raleigh . 

1M  Randolph . 

1 1 5  Rap  pahnnnoek  .... 
110  Richmond . 

117  Rock  In  glmm ....... 

118  Ritchie . 

119  Roane.. . . 

120  Roanoke . 

121  Rockbridge . . . 

122'  Russell  . . 

123  Scott . 

124  Shenandoah  . . . 

125  Smyth.,.....,...,. 
190  Southampton  ... . , . 


VIRGINIA 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


NUMBER  OE  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 

COUNTIES. 

m 

j 

1 

, 

■i 

7  slaves.  j 

> 

i 

10  and  under  15. 

s 

| 

1 

1 

I 

30  and  under  40. 

40  and  under  50. 

50  and  under  70. 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

g 

Es 

1 

i 

1 

8 

1 

I 

|  1,000  and  over. 

1 

1 

| 

H 

A3 

■a 

113 

7G 

63 

50 

58 

30 

31 

16 

14 

n 

1,031 

621 

7,786 

3, 314 

1527 

Spnttsylvnnto  ... 

341 

QJ 

18 

128 

Stafford . . ... 

255 

0 

23 

m 

388 

2,515 

isa 

130 

28 

53 

14 

36 

28 

22 

n 

26 

9 

13 

3 

3 

428 

6,384 

"1 

3 

47 

112 

Taylor . 

3 

“ 

223 

1,202 

132 

Tazewell . 

23 

24 

10 

8- 

11 

1 

5 

20 

1 

~ 

1 

’  1 

8 

18 

134 

135 

Tyl« . 

3 

4 

3 

6 

15 

..... 

2 

4 

U 

1 

51 

SIS 

Upshur . » ... 

21 

10 

7 

3 

9 

33 

3 

1 

fll 

1,019 

136 

Warwick . 

17 

1 

g 

229 

1,575 

137 

Warren . 

57 

81 

26 

33 

17 

24 

28 

19  : 

1 

15 

o 

1G 

11 

, 

3 

1 

380 

2, 547 

138 

Washington . 

35 

53 

32 

3 

37 

143 

139 

Way  no. . 

9 

9 

i 

1 

3 

140 

AVubstor . 

118 

1 

16 

21 

14 

12 

8  | 

10 

g 

4 

1 

g 

380 

3,704 

141 

Wcstmoralnnd... 

30 

25 

22 

31 

6 

10 

142 

143 

TTftwl . 

3 

12 

5 

1 

6 

1 

...... 

0 

1 

1 

04 

176 

Wood . 

33 

1 

" 

11 

23 

144 

145 

Wirt . 

6 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

13 

66 

AVISO . 

4 

1 

1 

1 

j 

2 

1 

6 

64 

146 

Wyoming . 

1 

30 

28 

20 

on 

7 

n 

271 

2,162 

147 

Wvtho . . 

54 

87 

20 

15 

10 

38 

17 

16 

16 

8 

7 

22 

15 

13 

3 

3 

220 

1, 925 

148 

York . 

13 

_ 

3,807 

3,233 

2,824 

2,393 

1,984 

1,788 

5,080 

3,088 

1,291 

lO'j 

g 

1 

.  52,128 

490,  865 

Totnl . 

11,085 

5,989 

4,474 

3,017 

_ 

1  1 

*No  Hlnvefl, 
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TERRITORIES 


SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 

BHSireJTCOr  OF  OOKVOBIA. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


DISTRICT.  I 

1 

i 

•i 

s 

| 

03 

1 

$ 

II  ° 

f 

£ 

s 

| 

I 

a 

! 

rl 

1 

1 

a 

d 

1 

s 

I 

1 

50  and  under  70. 

70  and  under  100. 

| 

200  and  under  SCO. 

| 

1 

§ 

1 

1,000  and  over. 

£ 

§ 

•3 

3 

& 

1 

Georgetown ....... 

110 

41 

25 

10 

32 

1 

G 

4 

$} 

4 

1 

1 

232 

577 

AViujlUngton  City  .. 

500 

161 

71 

4G 

25  ■ 

21 

0 

3  ! 

6 

650 

1,774 

3 

Remainder  of  Dist . . 

20 

20 

10 

10 

16 

9 

9 

3 

0 

10  . 

G 

6 

1 _ 

1 

138 

834 

Total . ■ 

G54 

225 

112 

72 

53 

31 

2*J 

12 

11 

20 

7 

1  7 

i 

1,229 

3, 183 

FEBEARKA. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


COUNTIES, 

| 

ft 

3  slaves. 

•S 

1 

2 

t 

4 

8  slaves. 

W 

4 

o 

a 

1 

1 

d 

1 

a 

30  and  under  40.  | 

1 

1 

a 

70  and  under  ICO. 

I 

j 

! 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

■§ 

■a 

s 

H 

o» 

1 

3 

S 

Kearney  . . . 

1 

n 

Otto . . . 

2 

i 

3 

10 

Total . 

1 

4 

i 

1 

c 

15 

| 

U®  AH. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


COUNTIES, 

o' 

1 

3 

-3 

i 

1 

e- 

1 

72 

| 

1 

J 

I 

g 

1 

1 

s 

I 

§ 

1 

a 

© 

1 

g 

o 

1 

I 

d 

1 

i 

J 

© 

1 

1 

1 

-v 

I 

I 

I 

! 

I 

1 

h 

! 

3 

& 

Davis . 

1 

1 

11 

10 

19 

Suit  Luko . 

Total _ _ 

8 

2  ! 

1 

8  , 

*  2 

1  1 

1 

j 

12 

29 

, 

| 

RECAPITULATION  — 18  60 
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SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


STATES, 

c5 

i 

4 

I 

4  slaves. 

5  slaves. 

6  slaves. 

7  slaves. 

*§ 

9  slaves. 

irf 

l 

l 

15  and  under  20. 

1 

Alabama . 

5,  G07 

3,083 

9,805 

2,329 

1, 98G 

1,729 

1,  411 

1,227 

1,030 

3,  742 

2, 101 

2 

ArkniiMia . 

281 

173 

117 

88 

GD 

70 

50 

52 

41 

99 

4,1 

3 

Delaware . 

•237 

114 

74 

fi] 

34 

19 

15 

10 

8 

17 

8 

4 

Florida . . . 

8(53 

5(58 

437 

3G5 

285 

270 

225 

180 

109 

G27 

341) 

5 

Georgia . . 

6, 7J3 

4,355 

3,489 

2, 984 

2, 543 

2,213 

1,839 

1,047 

1,  415 

4,707 

2, 823 

7 

Kentucky . 

9,308 

5, -130 

4, 009 

3,98L 

2,  G94 

2, 293 

1, 951 

1,582 

1, 273 

3,  GDI 

1, 580 

8 

Louisiana . . . . . 

4,  01)2 

9,573 

9,034 

1,538 

1,310 

1, 103 

858 

771 

009 

2, 005 

1, 157 

0 

LI  ary  land . . . . . . 

4,  111) 

1,959 

1,279 

1,023 

815 

GOG 

523 

44(5 

380 

1, 173 

545 

10 

Mississippi . 

4,856 

3,201 

2,503 

2, 129 

1,809 

1, 585 

1, 303 

1, 149 

1,  024 

3, 432 

2, 057 

11 

Missouri . . . 

G,  81)3 

3,754 

2,773 

2, 243 

1,686 

1,384 

1, 130 

877 

010 

1, 734 

GOG 

12 

North  Carolina . . 

G,  440 

4,017 

3, 0G8 

9,548 

2, 245 

1,887 

1,  G19 

3, 470 

3,928 

4, 044 

2,029 

13 

South  Carolina . . . 

3, 7G3 

2,533 

1,990 

1,731 

1,541 

1,300 

1,207 

1, 095 

973 

3,  334 

1,870 

14 

TminenBOO . 

7, 820 

4,738 

3,  COO 

3, 012 

.  2,  53G 

•  2,000 

1,783 

1, 505  | 

I,  900 

3, 779 

1,744 

13 

Texas . 

4,  593 

2,874 

2,093 

1,789 

1,439 

1, 125 

928 

791 

GG7 

2, 237 

1,180 

1(5 

Virgin  la . . . 

11, 085 

5, 989 

4, 474 

3,807 

3, 233 

2,824 

2,303 

1,984 

1,788 

5,  080 

3, 088 

Tot  ill,  Status . 

76,  670 

45,934 

.31,717 

28,907 

21,225 

90,800 

17, 235 

14, 852 

12,511 

40, 307  | 

21, 315 

1 

TKttRITOIUES. 

District  nF  Columbia . . , _ _ _ „ _ 

Gal 

225 

119 

72 

53 

31 

24 

12 

20 

7 

2 

Nebraska _ _ _ ..... 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Utah . . . 

8 

2 

1 

1 

Total,  Territories . . . . . . 

G63 

831 

112 

72 

53 

33  | 

95 

12 

11 

21 

7 

Total,  States  and  Territories . 

77,333 

46, 105 

34, 859 

28, 979 

24, 278 

20,  (532 

17, 200  | 

14,801 

19,022 

|  40, 388 

21,322 

SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES— Continued. 


NUMBER  OP  SLAVEHOLDERS  AND  SLAVES. 


STATES. 

20  and  tinder  30. 

30  and  under  40. 

s 

1 

i 

o 

1 

1 

s 

§ 

ts 

1 

1 

e 

1 

1 

IS 

1 

8 

200  and  under  300. 

300  end  under  500. 

500  and  under  1, 000. 

g. 

i 

; 

j 

o 

’•s 

Total  No.  of  slaves. 

SSQ 

312 

10 

nn  ™ 

Arkansas . 

35 

13 

8 

6 

4 

1, 149 

111,115 

17L 

99 

110 

45 

Georgia . 

2,910 

1,100 

730 

729 

373 

181 

23 

7 

1 

41, 084 

4G2, 198 

o 

1,093 

29G 

96 

51 

6 

225, 483 

03 

179 

81 

75 

Mississippi . . . * . . 

2,322 

1,143 

755 

814 

515 

279 

28 

8 

1 

30,943 

430,  G31 

Missouri _ , . . . . . ........ 

349 

120 

33 

26 

8 

4 

114,  93 L 

North  Carolina ,  Tr  -  T --  _ _ _ 

1,977 

870 

474 

423 

188 

118 

South  Carolina . 

l’  984 

1,083 

579 

710 

487 

303 

5G 

7 

i 

20, 701 

402, 406 

Tennessee . . . . . . . 

1,  G23 

640 

284 

219 

116 

40 

275, 719 

1,  095 

491 

241 

194 

88 

SLR78 

182,  566 

y,'  .  . 

3, 017 

1, 291 

609 

503  ! 

243 

105 

52^  128 

V  s 

Total,  Statos . 

20, 789 

9,(548 

5, 179 

5,217 

3, 149 

1,980 

224 

74 

13 

i 

383,  G37 

3,  930, 513 

TERRITORIES, 

District- of  Columbia _ _ _ _ _ 

7 

1 

3, 185 

Nebraska... . . . . 

15 

29 

Total  Territories  T  _ _  _ - _ _ 

7 

1 

3,229 

Total,  States  and  Territories . 

20,796 

9,648 

5,179 

5,218 

3, 149 

1,980 

224 

74 

13 

i 

384, 884 

*3,933,742 

*  Exclusive  of  18  colored  apprentices  for  life,  (in  tins  Stato  of  New  Jersey,)  by  tlio  net  to  abolish,  slavery,  passed  April  18, 1846. 
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PREFACE  AND  INTRODUCTION. 

Agriculture  : 

influence  of  railroads  upon . . . 

number  of  liorses  employed  in . . . 

agricultural  associations,  societies,  history  of . . 

agricultural  products  by  States  and  Territories,  for  1850  and  1860,  compared  with  population,  tables  of . 

agricultural  products,  demand  for,  increased  by  manufactures  in  the  west . 

great  want  in  American  agriculture  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  turnip  in  the  English  system  of  rotation  . . . 

charlatans  contrasted  with  real  benefactors  in . 

farmers,  interests  of,  not  promoted  by  government . . . 

farmers  desiring  government  to  abstain  from  legislation  relative  to . 

home  consumption,  how  increased. . . 

homestead  free,  by  act  of  Congress . . . . . 

homo  market,  attractive,  popular,  and  honorable  in . . . . . . . 

importance  of,  as  a  recourse  for  wealth . . . 

increase  of  demand  stimulating  husbandmen  to  efforts  in . 

laws,  application  of,  not  beneficial  to . . . 

laws,  political  effect  of . . . * . . 

prosperity  of,  in  proportion  to  increase  of  population . . •  ••■■. . 

policy  best  to  pursue  in . . . . . 

policy,  present,  to  promote,  (loss  of  time  and  disappointment) . . .  . . 

relation  of  produce  to  foreign  markets  in . . 

short  roads  to  fortune  avoided  by  people  engaged  in . . . . 

supply  at  home,  foreign  demand  for  agricultural  products . . . . 

saving  to  government  by  institution  illustrating  character  of  trees  and  plants  . . . 

in  the  United  States . .  •  -  . . . . 

implements  of  agriculture  in.  use,  value  of  table  of . . . . . . . 

labor-saving  appliances  useful  in . * . . . . 

labor  in  United  States,  scarcity  of . .  •  * . . 

war,  effect  on  agriculture . 

drill-husbandry,  profit  of,  demonstrated  by  J obn  W ynn  Baker . . . . . . . 

number  of  patented  inventions  for,  previous  to  1848 . . . . . . . 

mechanical  inventions  stimulated  by  high  price  of  labor  in . . . 

Barley  : 

produced  in  the  United  States  in  I860,  table  of . . . . . * . . 

climato  better  adapted  to  production  of  wheat  than  of . . . . 

superior  in  England  to  any  other  country . . . . . . . . 

total  crop  in  States  and  Territories  in  1860,  of  . . . - . . . . 

raised  in  Now  England  States  in,  1860  compared  with  1850 . 

raised  in  Middle  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850  . . . 

raised  in  Western  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850 . . . . . 

raised  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850 . . . 

raised  in  Pacific  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850  . . . . . 

raised  in  United  States  in  I860  and  1850,  in  proportion  to  population  . . 

culture  of . . . , . 5 . .  . 

32 
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INDEX. 


B  uans  and  Peas,  produced,  (sec  Peas  and  Beans) .  lXxiv 

Beeswax . cvm 

Beet  : 

climate  of  Southern  and  Western  States  favorable  to  growth  of  the .  ci 

loaves  and  pulp  of  the,  used  as  a  food  for  cattle . . . . .  ci-cj  v 

Beet  Hoot  : 

cultivation  of . cir 

description  of . on 

analysis  of,  by  Peligot . . . . .  cm 

table  of ;  cost  of ;  cnlture  of  in  Franco . . . . . .  cm 

statistics  of,  in  France . civ 

comparison  of,  with  cane . civ 

Bocicwheat  : 

produced  in  States  and  Territories  in  1860 . . . . .  lxxi 

total  production  of,  in  States'  and  Territories,  from  1840  to  I860 ...» . .  x.xxu 

raised  in  New  England  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850 . lxxu 

raised  in  Middle  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850 .  lxxu 

raised  in  Western  States  in  1 860,  compared  with  1850 . lxxiii 

raised  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850 . lxxiii 

raised  in  Pacific  States  in  1S60,  compared  with  1S50 . .  . . .  LXXIII 

United  States,  1S50  and  1S60,  in  proportion  to  population . . . . . .  LXXiv 

rapid  progress  of,  in  California . . . . . . .  LXXIV 

Butter  and  Cheese  : 

produced  in  States  and  Territories  in  1860 . . . . .  . . .  LXXXH 

made  in  Now  England  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850  . . lxxxiii 

made  in  Middle  States  in  1S60,  compared  with  1850  . lxxxiii 

made  in  Western  States  in  1S60,  compared  with  1850 . lxxxiii 

'made  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  compared  with  1850 .  LXXXiv 

made  in  Pacific  States  in  I860,  compafbd  with  1850. . . . .  LXXXiv 

United  States,  in  proportion  to  population . . .  lxxxv 

California: 

cattle,  (horned,)  in . . . . . .  clxxi 

fruits,  vegetables,  and  wool,  of . . . . .  clxxi 

sheep,  (Merino,)  in . . . . . .  <  clxxi 

sugar,  (cane,  Chinese,)  in . . . . . .  clxxi 

wool,  clip  of . clxxi 

grain-trade  of . clviii 

-  Canals  : 

tonnage,  proportion  of,  in  1862 . . . . . . . .  clxvi 

tonnage,  different  routes,  proportion  of . . .  . . .  CLXVt 

Cattle : 

experience  in,  in  Texas . cxxxiv 

(English, )  first  introduction  of,  into  the  West . . . . .  cxxxn 

general  interest'  in  improvement  of,  first  manifested  in  1832-’36 .  cxxxm 

manner  of  raising  or  breeding  of. . . .  .  cxxxm 

western  trade  of. . . . . . . ; . . .  cxxix 

disease  of,  in  this  country .  Cxix 

other,  (see  Live-stock) . . . .  oxv 

Cheese  and  butter,  (see  Butter  and  Cheese) . . . .  lxxxii 

Cincinnati,  shipments  from,  north  and  south,  for  four  years . .  clviii 

for  1S26,  1835,  1853,  and  1860,  prices  of  produce  in .  .  clxviii 

Corn:  *■ 

raised  in  United  States,  table  of . . . ' .  xlvi 

production  of  wheat  compared  with . . .  xlvu 

production  of,  in  principal  corn-growing  States  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840 .  xlvii 

in  New  England  States  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840,  together  with  population . 1 . . . .  XLViii 

in  Middle  States  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840,  together  with  population. .  XLViii 

in  Southern  States  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840,  together  with  population . . .  xlviii 

in  Western  States  in  I860,  1850,  and  1840,  together  with  population . .  XLIX 
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Corn — Continued:  fag  k. 

iu  Pacific  States  in  I860,  1850,  and  1S40,  togetlier  with  population . . . . .  xlix 

rapid  increase  of,  in  California .  l 

in  New  England,  Middle,  Western,  Southern,  and  Pacific  States  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840,  together  with  number 

of  inhabitants . . . . . . . .  L 

bushels  of  in  different  sections  United  States  to  each  inhabitant,  in  1860,  1850,  and  1840 .  i, 

in  United  States  to  each  inhabitant,  1860,  1850,  and  1840 .  li 

culture  of . . .  lii 

Cotton : 

amount  of  United  States,  in  1S50  and  I860 . . .  xcm 

table  of  amount  raised  in  different  States,  1850  and  1860  . . .  xciv 

amount  of,  exported  from  United  StatOB  in  1792 . . . . . . . .  xxvi 

bow-string  operation  of. . . . . . .  xxvn 

cotton-gins,  history  of.  (See  Implements,  Agricultural)  .  xxvi 

Dairy  products . .. . . . . . .  lxxxii 

Domestic  animals.  (See  Live-stock) . . . . . . cviii,  cix 

Exports  of  Flour  and  Grain  :  (see  Flour  and  Grain :) 

from  United  States  to  foreign  countries  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  table  of . oxxxvii,  cxxxvm 

from  United  States  to  foreign  countries  from  1790  to  1817,  table  of .  .  cxxxix 

from  New  York  to  foreign  countries . . . . .  CXLI 

from  Boston  to  foreign  countries . . . . . . . .  cxlii 

from  Philadelphia  to  foreign  countries . . . . . . .  cxlii 

from  Baltimore  to  foreign  countries . . .  cxlii 

from  Portland  to  foreign  countries . - .  cxlii 

from  Montreal  for  three  years . . .  CL11 

from  New  Orleans  to  foreign  ports . . . . . .  clvii 

from  San  Francisco  to  foreign  countries.. . .  CI,1X 

of  grain,  flour,  and  meal  from  Russia,  1857  to  1862,  inclusive,  table  of  ....  . .  .  cxliii 


of  breadstuffs  compared  to  total  domestic  exports . - . .  •  • 

Farms : 

under  actual  cultivation  in  United  States,  value  of . . . . 


produced  in  States  and  Territories,  1850  and  1860 . 

amount  grown  in  New  England  States,  I860,  compared  with  1850 . 

amount  grown  in  Midddle  States,  1860,  compared  with  1S50 . 

amount  grown  in  Western  States,  1860,  compared  with  1S50  . . . . 

amount  grown  iu  Southern  States,  1860,  compared  with  1850 - 

amount  grown  in  Pacific  States,  1860,  compared  with  1850  . 

in  different  sections  in  proportion  to  population,  in  1850  and  1860 

small  crop  of,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labor . 

climate  of  Northern  States  adapted  to  growth  of. .. . 

scarcity  of  cotton  increasing  culture  of . . . . . 

improvement  in  machinery  for  dressing  fibre  of . 

Flax-seed  : 

produced  in  United  States  in  1860 . 

produced  in  StateB  and  Territories  in  1850  and  1860 . 

growth  of,  stimulated  by  high  price  of  linseed  oil . 

oil-cake,  demand  in  England  for ;  also  food  for  cattle  and  sheep  . . 

Flour  and  Grain  : . . . 

received  at  Buffalo  for  twenty-ciglityears . . . 

received  at  Oswego  for  sixteen  years. . . . . 

received  at  Toledo  for  five  years . 

received  at  Montreal  for  three  years . 

received  at  Cincinnati  for  eighteen  years . 

received  at  St.  Louis  for  fourteen  years . . . . 

received  at  New  Orleans  for  thirty-one  years  . . . . . . . 

shipped  from  Mihvaukie  for  nineteen  years . 

shipped  from  Chicago  for  twenty-six  years  . . . 

'shipped  from  Lake  Michigan  eastward  for  six  years . 


LXXXIX 
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xoi 

XCI 
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xon 
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Flour  and  Grain — Continued  :  rA(n:, 

movement  of,  from  west  to  east  for  eight  years .  ....  cm 

(products  of  America)  exported  to  foreign  countries . . .  cxxxvi 

Forest  Trees  : 

preservation  of . clxix 

as  a  protection  against  disease . '. . . . . .  ci.xx 

neglect  of  beautiful  native . . .  clxx 

Grain  Trade  : 

of  the  United  States . . . . . .  cxxxv 

exportation  in . cxxxvi 

exportation  in,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'  alone . ' .  cxxxix 

in  its  infancy,  as  compared  with  Russia . . . .  cxuv 

internal .  cxliv 

exportation,  compared  with  production,  United  StatcB . .  cxliv 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  river . . . . . .  ui.il 

with  Europe  direct,  means  to  foster . . . .  cuv 

of  the  Mississippi ....  .  . .  clv 

of  the  Upper  Mississippi . olviii 

reciprocity  treaty,  and  the . cuv 

between  the  lakes  and  Europe . . . .  own 

first  shipment  of  grain  from  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan . . . . .  cxi.vii 

first  shipment  of  grain  from  Wisconsin .  cxlvii 

Erie  canal,  new  era  in . . . . . .  oxlv 

chief  commerce  of  colonists  before  the  Revolution .  oxl 

resources  of  lake-basin  developed  by  opening  of  Galena  and  Chicago  railroad  to  Fox  river,  in  1849  .  cxi.vil 

all  kinds  of  grain,  total  receipts  of,  at  tide-water,  by  Now  York  canals .  cxlvi 

wheat  and  flour,  total  receipts  of,  at  tide-water,  by  New  York  cauals .  cxlvi 

Chicago,  shipments  of  grain  from . .  . . . . .  xur 

Grapes:  varieties  of,  (see  Vineyards) . .  .  clxii 

Honey : 

production  of,  United  States,  1860 . .  evin 

proportion  of,  to  beeswax-. . . .  cviu 

Hops  : 

produced  in  United  States  in  1860 _ * . . .  xcv 

Horses  : 

number  and  increase  of  in  last  twenty  years,  including  asses  and  mules .  clxiv 

employed  in  agriculture,  number  of . . . . . . . .  clxiv 

employed  in  the  five  great  States  of  the  west,  number  of .  ci.xv 

diminished  in  number  and  importance  by  railroads .  ci.xv 

Implements,  Machinery,  &c.  : 

agricultural  implements,  United  States,  table  of  statistics  of . . .  xt 

apparatus  for  separating  grain  from  straw. . . .  XXI u 

agricultural  tools  of  America  superior  to  those  in  common  use  in  Europe . . .  xxv 

cotton-gins,  manufacture  of . . . . .  xxvi 

forks  and  hoes  (American)  in  England .  xxv 

grain-cutting,  first  American  patent  for . . . . . . .  XX 

grain, harvesting  of,  bymachinery . . . .  xiv 

lniy -rake,  (revolving,)  history  of . . . . .  .  xxm 

liay-unloading  fork . . . . .  xxm 

harvesting  machine,  produced  in  England  and  United  States . . .  xxi 

-lioes,  improvement  in,  first  American  patent  for  . . . . .  xxv 

implements  exhibited  at  the  London  exhibition . . . . . .  Xiv 

instruments,  manufacture  of . . .  xm 

labor-saving  machinery,  production  of . . .  XV 

labor-saving  machinery,  total  product  in  New  England . XV 

labor-saving  machinery,  total  product  in  Middle  States . . .  x  v 

labor-saving  machinery,  total  product  in  Western  States . xvi 

labor-saving  machinery,  total  product  in  Southern  States. . ; . . .  xvi 
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Implements,  Machinery,  &o. — Continued: 

machinery  for  threshing  and  cleaning . . 

mowers  and  reapers,  history  of . 

mowers  and  reapers,  earliest  description  of . 

ploughs,  history  of . . . 

ploughs  in  England  and  Southern  Europe . 

ploughs  in  Scotland  . . 

ploughs,  improvements  in . 

ploughs,  patents  granted  for . . 

ploughs,  manufactories  in  United  States . . . . 

ploughs,  by  steam . 

reaper,  by  McCormick . . . 

reaping  machines, progress  of;  cutters  of. . . . . 

reaping  machines  made,  number  of . . . 

reapers  and  mowers,  trial  of . . . . . . 

scythe  and  axe  manufacture,  introduction  of . 

scythes,  improvement  in . . 

shovels,  spades,  hoes,  and  forks,  manufacture  of . 

straw-cutters,  improvement  in . 

threshing  and  cleaning  machines . . . 

London  Exhibition  of  Industry,  (1851,)  influence  of . . . 

New  York  (Crystal  Palace)  Exhibition,  1853,  1854 . . . . 

roller-gin,  used  in  India . . 

treadle-gin,  improvement  in . . . 

Whitney’s  saw-gin . 

Imports  op  : 

wheat,  corn,  and  flour,  into  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  past  throe  years,  table  of . 

agricultural  products  into  United  States  from  Canada,  and  into  Canada  from  United  States,  value  of . 

Indian  Corn.  (Soo  Corn,) . 

Land  : 

in  farms,  acres  of,  improved,  unimproved,  and  caBli  value,  United  States,  table  of . ■ 

area,  fertile  and  waste,  in  acres . . . 

Lakhs : 

tonnago  on,  during  tlm  past  six  years . . . . . . 

Live  Stock : 

asses  and  mules,  States  and  Territories,  1850  and  1860  . . 

asses  and  mules,  Now  England  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . . . . 

asses  and  mules,  Middle  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . . 

asses  and  mules,  Western  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  , . . ...  . . . • . 

asses  and  mules,  Southern  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . ■ . 

asses  and  mules,  Pacific  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . 

horses  in  States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  1860 . 

horses  in  New  England  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . 

horses  in  Middle  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 .  . .  ■ 

horses  in  Western  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . 

horses  in  Southern  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1550 . 

horses  in  Pacific  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . 

horses,  number  of  t.o  each  inhabitant,  in  different  sections  in  United  States  in  1850  and  1S60 . 

■  milch  cows  and  other  cattle,  in  States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  1860  . 

milch  cows  in  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . . 

milch  cows  in  Middle  States,  1S60,  as  compared  with  1850 . ' 

milch  cows  in  Western  States,  I860,  as  compared  with  1850 . 

milch  cows  in  Southern  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . 

milch  cows  in  Pacific  States,  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . . . . 

milch  cows,  number  of,  to  each  100  persons,  in  different  sections,  and  United  States . . . •  •  •  ••••• 

milch  cows,  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  from  each,  in  different  sections,  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850, 

States  and  Territories . .  . . .  . . . . . 

working' oxen  in  States  and  Territories,  in  1S50  and  1860 . 

■>  working  oxen  in  New  England  States  in  1S60,  as  compared  with  ISjO  ......  . . 

working  oxen  in  M.ddle  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  . . 
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Live-  stock — Continued :  ,,  A  „  K. 

working  oxen  in  Western  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . . . .  c.xiv 

working  oxen  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 .  o  x  I  v 

working  oxen  in  Pacific  States  in  1SG0,  as  compared  with  1S50 .  cxv 

working  oxen,  number  of,  to  each  100  persons,  in  States  and  Territories,  and  in  United  States . cxv 

sheep,  nuinbar  of,  in  United  States  in  1S50  and  1860 . exx 

sheep  in  Now  England  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850  .  c.xx 

sheep  in  Middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  .  oxxt 

sheep  in  'Western  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . cxxi 

sheep  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  aB  compared  with  1850 . cxxi 

sheep  in  Pacific  States  in  1860,  ns  compared  with  1850  .  exxu 

sheep,  number  of,  to  each  one  hundred  persons,  indifferent  sections  and  Unitod  States  and  Territories, .  csxxn 

Blieep,  amount  of  wool  from  each  in  United  States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  I860 .  ocxxn 

swine,  numhor  of,  in  States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  1860 . oxxm 

swine  in  New  England  StateB  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . exxm 

swine  in  Middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . oxxm 

swine  in  Western  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850 . cxxiv 

swine  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  .  cxxiv 

swine  in  Pacific  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850  , .  j . uxxv 

swine,  number  of,  to  each  one  hundred  persons  in  United  States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  1 860 . .  oxxv 

value  of,  in  New  England  States  in  1860,  os  compared  with  1850 . c.xxvil 

value  of,  in  Middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . exxvil 

value  of,  in  Western  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . r.xxvn 

value. of  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850. . .  C-XXVIII 

,  value  of,  in  Pacific  States  in  1S60,  as  compared  with  1850 . cxxvm 

value  of,  in  United  States  in  1S60 . oxxvi 

Manures,  Soils,  &c.: 

showing  tlie  value  of  manure  from  different  food,  table  of .  .  xom 

organic  manures . . . . . , . . . .  .  XXXVI 

organic  manures,  experiments  by  Lawes  &  Gilbert  in .  xxxvi 

power  of  soils  to  absorb  ammonia. . .  xxxvm 

power  of  soils  to  arreBt  ammonia  . . xxxvm 

plaster,  ashes,  and  superphosphate  of  lime  applied  to  soils  . .  xxxix 

turnip  crop — a  means  of  enriching  tho  soil . .  XXXIX 

feeding  sliecp  on  clover  to  enrich  soil . . .  xl 

exhausted  soil,  no  phrase  more  common  than  . . . . . . . .  i  X 

exhaustion  of  soils,  in  what,  consists .  rx 

Molasses  : 

cane . , .  xoix 

maple . . . . , .  xeix 

sorghum . . . , , . , ,  xoix 

canc,  maple,  and  sorglmm  produced  in  tlio  Unitod  States  iu  1860 . . .  xoix 

Oats  : 

produced  in  the  Now  England  Stales  in  1850  and  1860 .  LXiv 

produced  in  tho  Middle  States  in  1850  and  1860 . lxv 

produced  in  tho  United  States  in  1860,  table  of . i.xiv 

culture  of . . . . . . .  lxvii 

Peas  and  Beans  : 

in  tho  Now  England  Stales  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850 .  lxxv 

in  tho  Middle  States  iu  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . . lxxv 

in  the  Western  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . lxxvi 

in  tho  Southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . lxxvi 

in  tlio  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . . . . . . .  lxxvii 

in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  population. . . . . . . . .  lxxvii 

produced  in  States  and  Territories  in  1860 .  lxxiv 

produced  in  States  and  Territories  iu  1850  and  1860 . . .  lxxvi 

Fork  Trad  u . . .  exxxiv 

Potatoes,  (Irish  :) 

/  raised  in  the  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1S50  .  LXXvm 

raised  in  the  Middle  S  tates  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 .  LXX1X 
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Potatoes,  (Irish) — Continued  j 

•  ’raised  in  the  Western  States  in  1860,  ns  compared  with  1850  . 

raised  in  the  Southern  States  in  1SG0,  as  compared  with  1S50 . 

raised  in  the  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . 

raised  in  different  sections  of  tlio  Uni  tod  States  in  proportion  to  population 

raised  in  States  and  Territories  in  1SG0 . . . 

Potatoes,  (Sweet:) 

produced  in  the  United  States  in  I860 . . . 

raised  in  States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  1860 . 

great  hulk  of  crop  raised  in  Southern  States . . . 

amount  of,  raised  in  southern  States  in  1S60,  compared  with  1850 . 

Pice  : 

cultivation  of,  confined  to  few  States . . . 

produced  in  tho  United  States  in  1S60 . . . . . 

threshed  by  steam-power  . . . . 

Railroads  : 

advance  of  prices  secured  to  producers  by . . . 

agricultural  productions  of  interior  States  increased  by . . 

transportation  of  foreign  articles  cheapened  by . . . . . . . . 

influence  of,  on  value  of  farming  lands  . . . 

positive  advantages  derived  from . . . 

miles  of,  built  in  six  Western  States  between  1850  and  I860, . . 

ItYE : 

produced,  table  of,  bushels  of,  in  1860 . . . . . 

raised  in  Now  England  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850 . 

raised  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . 

raised  in  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . 

raised  in  New  England  States  in  1850  and  1860 . 

produced  in  Middle  States  in  1850  and  1860  . 

produced  in  Western  States  in  1850  and  1860 . . . . 

produced  in  Southern  States  in  I860  and  1860 . . . . . . 

produced  in  Southern  States  to  each  inhabitant  in  1850  and  1860 . 

table  of,  United  States,  1850  and  1860,  compared  with  population . 

culture  of,  in  United  States . . 

corn  and  wheat,  produced  in  New  England  States  in  1850  and  1860 . 

corn  and  wheat,  produced  in  United  States,  1850  and  1860 . 

Sorghum  :  cultivation  of,  stimulated  by  high  prices  of  sugar . 

Sugar: 

cano  and  maple,  produced  in  United  States  in  1850  and  1860 . . 

cane,  produced  in  United  States  in  I860 . 

maple,  produced  in  United  States  in  1860  . 

beet . - . 

beet-root . . . 

extraction  of,  from  beet . . . . 

beet,  refining  of . . . . 

fabrication  of,  throughout  the  world,  table  of . . . 

process  of  making . . . . 

beet,  cost  of  manufacture  of . . . *  ■  •  •  • 

Tobacco  :  . 

produced  in  United  States  in  1860 . . . 

produced  in  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . 

produced  in  Middle  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850  . 

produced  in  Western  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850  . . 

produced  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850  . . 

produced  in  Pacific  States  in  I860,  as  compared  with  1850  . 

Vineyards  and  Wine-making  : 

in  United  States. . . . 

cultivation  of,  (see  Grapes  and  Wine- making) . 


LXXIX 
I, XXIX 
LXXX 
LX  XX 
LXXVI1I 

LXXX  I 
LXXXI^ 
LXXX  I 
LXXXI 


xcv 

XCIV 

XIV 

CLXVI 
CLXVII 
CLXVIII 
CI.XIX 
OLX  V 
CXLVII 

LIX 

LIX 

LX 

LXI 

LXII 

LXII 

LXII 

I.XIII 

LX1I1 

LXI 

LXI 

LXII 

LXIII 

O 

XCIX 

XCIX 

XCIX 

Cl 

Cl 

CV,  cvi 
CVII 
CV 
c 

CVII 


XCVI 
XCV1I 
XCVI  I 
XCVIII 

xcvii 

XCVII 


CLXI 
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Wheat: 

produced  in  United  States,  table  of . . 

States  in  order  of  production  of,  1850,  and  1860 

production  of,  in  proportion  to  population . 

in  New  England  States . 

in  Middle  States .  . 


in  Western  States . xxxt 

in  Southern  States . . . . . . .  XXXI 

in  non,  and  slaveholding  States .  XXXI 

raised  in  United  States  in  1859 . . . .  •  •  ■  XI-'i 

exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1859 . . . . . •  •  •  • .  XI,lt 

exported  in  1860 . XLH 

sliall  we  continue  to  export . .  XUii 

can  the  west  supply  increased  demand  for . .  XLllf 

culture  of,  in  California . . . . .  XMV 

quality  of,  and  climatic  influences  on . * . .  XT,iv 

hessian-fly  in . xi, 

growing  of,  in  the  west . . *  xu 

essential  to  avoid  the  midge  in . . . >  XL 

the  war  gave  buoyancy  to  prices  of . . . . .  xu 

high  premium  on  gold  affects  prices  of .  XI, I 

harvest  in  Groat  Britain  and  France  in  1863 . .  xli 

English  system  of  rotating  crops  of . .  xxxix 

•  loss  of  ammonia  by  growth  of . . .  xxxvn 

adaptation  of  soil  in  New  England  to . .  xxxm 

ravages  of  midge  in . . . . . .  xxxm 

ravages  of  midge  in,  how  to  bo  avoided . . .  XXXV 

peas  exceedingly  useful  as  a  crop  to  alternate  with .  i.xxv 

quality  of,  in  western  States . . . .  XLV 

Western  produce: 

high  prices  for,  and  causes  of . . .  Xi.il 

Wine-making,  . . . .  tmxii 

Wool  : 

produced  in  United  States  in  1860 . . . . . .  I.XXXVI 

produced,  total  of,  United  States,  in  1840,  and  1850 . , . . .  i,xxxvi 

produced  in  New  England  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . . . .  I, xxxvn 

produced  in  Western  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1860  . LXXXVli 

produced  in  Middle  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 .  j.xxxvn 

produced  in  Southern  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . . . . . ,  LXXXViti 

produced  in  Pacific  States  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850 . LXXXVin 

produced  in  different  sections  United  States,  as  compared  with  population . . .  I, xxxix 


STATES  AND  T E E R I T O E IE S,  BY  COUNTIES. 

ALABAMA: 

Animals  slaughtered . ' . 

Asses  and  mules . . . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . . . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . . . 

other  cattle . 

Olieese . 

Clover-seed . 


2 

4 

5 
4 
4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 
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A  L  A  B  A  M  A — •Continued  : 

Corn .  page. 

(Jotton,  bales  of,  ginned .  .  ^ 

Counties,  number  of .  . . .  3 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. _ _  '*'"'**'  . .  222 

cash  value  of .  . ■  ”  *  193 

number  of  1850, 1860 .  2 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of .  222 

Flax . .7  ”.".'.'.".".7  .  2 

Flax-seed . . .  . " .  ® 

Grass-seeds .  . .  5 

Hay . . .  .  4 

I-Ionoy . . .  "7 " ‘ '  .77777777 .  4 

Hops.,. . . .  . '•■•••• . . . .  5 

.  Horses .  4 

Land,  improved . . . .  .  ( 

unimproved .  2 

Live-stock,  number  of— estimated .  .  iqg 

value  of . 777777777777777  3 

Manufactures,  value  of,  home-made,  value  of .  5 

Market  garden  products . .  _  ’  '  ^ 

Molasses,  cane . .  ,  .  g 

sorghum . - 

oats . 777777777777777777777  3 

Orchard  products,  value  of . .  *  4 

Pens  and  beans .  3 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . . 3 

Bice . 3 

Rye . 7777777  3 

Sheep . 2 

Silk  cocoons . 5 

Slaveholders,  number  of . . ■ . . . .  223 

Slaves,  number  of . .  223 

Sugar,  cane . 5 

maple . 5 

Swine . 3 

Tobacco . 3 

Wheat . 3 

Wino . ‘ . .  4 

Wool...., . 3 

ABKANSAS: 

Animals  slaughtered . 9 

Asses  and  mules . •. .  6 

Barley . 8 

Beeswax . 9 

Buckwheat . 8 

Butter . 8 

Oatttle : 

cows,  milch  . . 6 

oxen,  working . 6 

other  cattle . 6 

Cheese .  8 

Clover-seed . . . . ■. . . .  8 

Corn . . . 7 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . 7 

Counties,  number  of . 222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of . 193 

cash  value  of . 6 

_  number  of,  1850-60 . 222 

33 
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ARK AN  S A S — Continued : 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of - 

Flax... . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  tons  of : 

dew-rotted . 

water-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . 

Hops . . . . . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . ; . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of— estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . ; . . 

sorghum . 

Oats . . . . . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Rice . . 

Bye . 

Sheep . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Slaveholders,  number  of . 

Slaves,  number  of . 

Sugar,  maple . 

Swine . . . 

Tobacco . . . . 

Wheat . 

Wiuo . 

Wool . . . 

CALIFORNIA: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter.. . . . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . . . 

Clover-seed. . . 

Corn . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-60 . 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of. . . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 


6 

9 

9 

5 
8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 
6 

.6 

192 

7 
9 

8 
9 
9 

7 

8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
9 

224 

224 

9 
7 
7 

7 

8 
7 

13 

10 
12 
13 
12 
12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

11 

222 

194 

10 

222 

10 

12 

12 
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CALIFORNIA — Continued:  page. 

Honey . ' . . . . .  13 

Hops . 12 

Horses . 10 

Land  improved . 10 

unimproved .  10 

Live  stock,  number  of— estimated .  192 

value  of . 11 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of .  13 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . * . .  12 

Molasses,  maple . 13 

sorghum .  13 

Oats .  11 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  12 

Peas  and  beans . 11 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . . .  11 

Rico .  11 

Rye . 11 

Sheep .  10 

Swine . 11 

Tobacco . 11 

Wheat . . . 11 

Wine . 12 

Wool . . . 11 


CONNECTICUT: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . . . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . . 

Cattle :  cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn  . 

Counties,  number  of . . . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of 

cash  value  of. . 

number  of  1850-’60 . 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of. . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed  . . . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . 

Honey . 

Hops . 

Horses . . . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  Btock,  number  of — estimated  . .  . . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of - 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . . 

Molasses,  maple . . 

sorghum . . 


* 

15 

14 

14 

15 
J  4 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

15 
222 
194 

14 
222 

il¬ 

ls 

15 
14 

14 

15 
15 
14 
14 
14 

14 
192 

15 
15 

14 

15 
15 
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CONNBOTIOU  T — Continued : 

Oats. . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . . 

Peas  and  beans . . . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet  . . . 

Rye . . . 

Sheep  . . . . . . 

Silk  cocoons . . . 

Sugar',  maple . l . . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . . 

Wine . 

Wool . . 

DELAWARE: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . . . 

Barley . . . . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle:  cows,  milch . . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . . . . . . 

Com . 

Counties,  number . 

Parma,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of, 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-60 . 

Panning  implements,  in  use,  value  of  . , 

Plax . . 

Plax-seed . . . . 

Grass-seeds . . 

Hay . . 

Honey . . 

Hops . . 

Horses . . . . . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . . . . . 

Live  stock,  number  of— -estimated  .... 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of. . . . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  sorghum . . . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  Beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish,  and  sweet . 

Rye . . . 

Sheep . 

Slaveholders,  number  of . . 

Slaves,  number  of . . 

Swine .  . 

Tobacco . . 

Wheat . 

Wiue . 

Wool . . 


m. 

15 

14 

15 
15 
15 

14 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

14 

15 


17 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

222 

195 

16 

222 

16 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

192 

17 

17 

16 

17 

17 

16 

17 

17 

17 

16 

225 

225 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 
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FLORIDA:  taoh. 

Animals  slaughtered . 21 

Asses  and  mules . . 18 

Barley . 20 

Beeswax . 21 

Butter . 20 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 18 

oxen,  working . 18 

other  cattle . .  18 

Cheese . 20 

Corn . 19 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . . . . . . . .  19 

Counties,  number  of . . • . . . - .  222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. . . . . .  195 

cash  value  of . 18 

number  of,  1850-’60 . 222 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of . IS 

Hay . 20 

Hemp,  other,  prepared . 21 

Honey... . 21 

Horses . 18 

Land,  improved . . . . . . . . .  18 

unimproved . y . . .  18 

Livo  stock,  number  of — estimated .  192 

value  of . 19 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of .  21 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . . . .  20 

Molasses,  cane . . . . . . . .  21 

Oats . 19 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 20 

Peas  and  beans . . .  19 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . . . . .  19 

Rico . 19 

Rye . 19 

Sheep . 18 

Slaveholders,  number  of . 225 

Slaves,  number  of . 225 

Sugar,  cane . 21 

Swine . 19 

Tobacco . ; . . . . . .  19 

Wheat . . . 19 

Wine .  20 

Wool . 19 

GEORGIA: 

Animals  slaughtered  . . . . . . . . . — . . —  29 

Asses  and  mules . . ' .  26 

Barley . 28 

Beeswax . - .  29 

Buckwheat. . 28 

Butter . . . . - .  28 

Cattle  :  cows,  milch . 26 

oxen,  working . . . . . . . .  26 

other  cattle . 26 

Olieese . 28 

Clover-seed . . . —  . .  28 

Corn . . . - . . .  27 

Cotton,  hales  of,  ginned . 2*1 

Counties,  number  of . 222 
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G E  0R6I A — Continued : 

Farms,  tliree  acres  and  over,  number  of  . 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-’G0 . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of. . . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . — . . 

Grass-seeds . . . . 

Hay . . . . 

Hemp,  tons  of: 

dew-rotted . . . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . . . . 

Hops . . . . . 

Horses . . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated . 

value  of . . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of _ _ 

Molasses,  cane . . 

maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . . 

Rice . 

Rye . . 

Sheep . . 

Silk  cocoons  . .  . . 

Slaveholders,  number  of . . 

Slaves,  number  of . 

Sugar,  cane . 

maple . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . 

Wool . 

ILLINOIS: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . . . 

Beeswax' . . 

Buckwheat... . . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . . 

oxen,  working . . . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of 
cash  value  of . 


PACE. 

19G 

26 

222 

26 

29 

2!) 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

28 

26 

26 

26 

192 

27 
29 

28 
29 
29 
29 

27 

28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
29 

226,  227 
226,  227 
29 
29 
27 
27 

27 

28 
27 


37 

34 

36 

37 
36 
36 

34 

34 

34 
36 
36 

35 
35 

222 

197 

34 
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ILLINOIS— Continued: 

Farms,  number  of',  1850-60 . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of. 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  tons  of: 

dew-rotted . 

water-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . 

Hops.  - . 

Horses . . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated - 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of  . . 
Market  garden  products,  value  of 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet. . . 

Eye . . . - . 

Sheep . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Sugar,  maple . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . . . . 

Wino . . 

Wool . 


I1  A  0  E. 
222 
34 
37 
37 
36 

36 

37 
37 
37 
37 
36 

34 
30 
30 

192 

36 

37 

36 

37 
37 
36 

36 

35 
35 
35 

34 

37 
37 

35 
35 

35 

36 
35 


INDIANA: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Oattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . x.- 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . 

CountieB,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-’60  . . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of  . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . . . 

Grass-seeds  - . . 

Hay . 


45 

42 

44 

45 
44 
44 

42 

42 

42 
44 

44 

43 
222 
198 

42 

222 

42 

45 
45 

44 
44 
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INDIAN  A — Continued :  'mo i:. 

Hpxnp,  tons  of: 

clew-rotted .  45 

water-rotted . - .  45 

other  prepared .  45 

Honey . 45 

Hops . 44 

Horses .  42 

Land,  improved . 432 

unimproved . 432 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated . - .  192 

value  of .  43 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of .  45 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 44- 

Molasses,  maple . 45 

Borglrum . - .  45 

Oats . . - .  43 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 44 

Peas  and  beans .  43 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 43 

Bye . . . . .  43 

Sheep . 42 

■  Silk  cocoons . - .  45 

Sugar,  maple .  45 

Swine . - .  43 

Tobacco .  43 

Wheat .  43 

Wine . 44 

Wool........ .  43 

IOWA: 

Animals  slaughtered .  53 

Asses  and  mules . 50 

Barley . 52 

Beeswax .  63 

Buckwheat .  62 

Butter .  62 

Oattlo: 

cows,  milch . 60 

oxen,  working . . .  60 

other  cattle .  60 

Cheese . . . - .  52 

Clover-seed .  52 

Corn .  51 

Counties,  number  of . ' .  222 

Parms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of .  139 

cash  value  of . 50 

number  of,  1850-’60 . 222 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of . • . -  -  •  60 

Flax . . . . . •' .  63 

Flax-seed .  53 

Grass-seeds . . . 62 

Hay . 62 

Hemp,  tons  of; 

dew-rotted . 53 

water-rotted . . . . . - .  53 

other  prepared . ■ . . .  53 

Honey . . . . . . . . . . . . .  53 

Hops . 52 

Horses . 50 

Land,  improved . -  -  - .  60 
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IOW  A — Continued : 

Land,  unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . . . . . 

Manufactures,  Lome-made,  value  of _ 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorglium . . ' . 

Oats . . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . . . 

Peas  and  beans . . . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Rye . 

Sheep . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Sugar,  ‘maple . 

Swine . . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . . . 

Wine . 

Wool . 

KANSAS: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . . 

Beeswax . : . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . * . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . . . 

Cotton,  bales  of  ginned . 

Counties,  number  of . . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-’60 . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of. . . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . 

Honey . . . 

Hops . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of _ 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

34 


50 
192 

51 
53 

52 

53 
53 

51 

52 
51 
51 
51 

50 

53 
53 

51 
51 

51 

52 
51 


57 

54 

56 

57 
56 
56 


54 

54 

54 
56 

56 

55 

55 
222 
200 

54 

222 

54 

57 
i  7 
66 

56 

57 
57 

56 
54 
54 

54 
192 

55 

57 

56 

57 
57 

55 

56 
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KAN  S  A  S — Continued  : 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Eye . 

Sheep . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Slaveholders,  number  of . 

Slaves,  number  of . . 

Sugar,  maple . . 

Swine . . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . 

Wool . . . 

KENTUCKY: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . . 

other  cattlo . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Parma,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-’60 . 

Panning  implements  in  use,  value  of. . 

Plax . 

Plax-sced . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  tons  of: 

dew-rotted . 

water-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . . . 

Hops . 

Homes . 

Land,  impioved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of _ 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . . . 

Bice . 

Kye . 

Sheep . . 


55 

55 

64 
51 

221 

227 

51 

55 

55 

55 

50 

65 


05 

62 

64 
05 
C<1 
04 

02 

02 

02 

04 

04 

till 

222 

201 

02 

222 

02 

05 

05 

04 

04 

05 

05 

05 

65 
G4 
02 
62 
02 

192 

00 

05 

04 

05 

05 

03 

04 

03 

03 

03 

02 
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KENTTIGK  Y— Continued :  pack. 

Silk  cocoons .  65 

Slaveholders,  number  of . . .  228,  229 

Slaves,  number  of .  228,  228 

Sugar,  maple . . .  65 

Swine .  63 

Tobacco .  03 

Wheat .  f>3 

Wine . : .  64- 

Wool .  63 

LOUISIANA: 

Animals  slaughtered .  69 

Asses  and  mules . 60 

Barley . . .  68 

Beeswax . 69 

Buckwheat . . . - .  68 

Butter. . 68 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch .  66 

oxen,  working .  66 

other  cattlo .  66 

Cheese . 68 

Clover-seed .  68 

Corn . . .  67 

Cotton,  hales  of  ginned .  67 

Counties,  number  of . 222 

Barms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of . „ .  202 

cash  value  of . 66 

number  of,  1850-60 . 222 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of . 06 

Grass-seeds .  68 

Hay .  68 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . 69 

Honey .  69 

Hops . 68 

Horses . 66 

Land,  improved . 66 

unimproved . 66 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated .  192 

value  of . 67 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of .  69 

Market  garden  products,  value  of .  68 

Molasses,  cane . 69 

Oats .  07 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 68 

Peas  and  beans . 67 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 67 

Rice .  67 

Rye . - . .  67 

Sheep... . . . - . . . . .  66 

Slaveholders,  number  of . H30 

Slaves,  number  of . 230 

Sugar,  cane . 69 

Swine . - . .  07 

Tobacco . - .  67 

Wheat . - .  67 

Wine . . 0 

Wool . --- . v . . . . .  07 
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MAINE:  paok. 

Animals  slaughtered . . . •„ .  71 

Asses  and  mules . * .  70 

Barley .  70 

Beeswax .  71 

Buckwheat .  70 

Butter . , . . . . .  70 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch, . . . . .  70 

oxen,  working . . .  70 

other  cattle .  70 

Cheese .  70 

Clover-seed .  70 

Corn  . .  71 

Counties,  number  of .  222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of . 203 

cash  value  of. .  70 

number  of,  1850-60 .  .  , .  222 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of . 70 

Flax .  71 

Flax-seed .  71 

Grass-seeds . . 70 

Hay . 70 

Hemp,  other  prepared . . .  . .  71 

Honey . 71 

Hops . 70 

Horses . 70 

Land,  improved . 70 

unimproved  . . 70 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated .  192 

value  of . . . . .  71 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 71 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 70 

Molasses,  maple . 71 

Oats .  71 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  70 

Peas  and  beans .  71 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 71 

Bye . 71 

Sheep . . .  70 

Silk  cocoons . . . . . . . . .  71 

Sugar,  maple . 71 

Swine . 71 

Tobacco . . . 71 

"Wheat . 71 

Wine .  71 

Wool . 71 

MARYLAND: 

Animals  slaughtered . 73 

Asses  and  mules . . .  72 

Barley . 72 

Beeswax . 73 

Buckwheat .  72 

Butter.. . 72 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 72 

oxen,  working . ' . . . . . . .  72 

other  cattle . 72 

Cheese . 72 
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MAEILAN  D — Continued: 

Clover-seed . 

Com . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  tlivee  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-60 . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of  . . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . 

other  prepared . . . 

Honey . . . 

Hops . . . . . 

Horses . . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of , . . . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . . . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Pyo . 

Sheep . . . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Slaveholders,  number  of  . . . 

Slaves,  number  of . 

Sugar,  maple . 

Swine . . . . . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . . 

Wool . 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle:  cows, milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese. . . 

Clover-seed . . 

Corn . - . 

Counties,  number  of . '. . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-60 . 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of. . . 
Flax . . 


7a 

73 

232 

203 

72 

222 

72 

73 
73 
72 

72 

73 
73 
73 
72 
72 
72 

72 
192 

73 
73 

72 

73 
73 
73 

72 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

231 

231 

73 

73 

73 

73 

72 

73 


75 

74 

74 

75 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 

74 

75 
222 
202 

74 

222 

74 

75 
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MASSACHUSETT  S— Continued : 

Flax-seed  . 

Grass-seeds . . 

Hay . 

Honey. . . . . 

Hops . 

Horses . . . 

Land,  improved . . . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of - 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans  ! . .  . . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Rye . 

Sheep . . . . . . . 

Sugar,  maple . 

Swine  . . . 

Tobacco . . . 

Wheat . . 

Wine . 

Wool . 

MICHIGAN: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . . 

Clover-seed . 

Com . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-60 . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of.  - . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . . 

Grass-seed . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . . 

Hops . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated  : 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of - 


75 

74 

74 

75 
74 
74 
74 

74 
19S 

75 
75 
74 

74 

75 

74 

75 
75 
75 

74 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


79 

76 

78 

79 
78 
78 

76 

76 

76 
78 

78 

77 
222 
204 

76 

222 

76 

79 
79 

78 

78 
76 

79 
79 

78 
76 
76 

76 

77 

79 
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M 1 0  H I G  A  N — Continued : 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . 

OtttS .  77 

Orchard  products,  value  of . • .  73 

Peas  and  beans .  >77 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet .  77 

Eice .  77 

Eyo .  77 

Shecp . 76 

Silk  cocoons . 7g 

Sugar  maple .  79 

Swine .  77 

Tobacco .  77 

Wheat .  77 

Wine .  73 

Wool . 77 

MINNESOTA: 

Animals  slaughtered . . . ■ .  33 

Asses  and  mules . 30 

Bal'ley .  --- .  _  82 

Beeswax .  ’  33 

Buckwheat .  82 

Butter . 82 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch .  80 

oxen,  working . 80 

other  cattle .  80 

Cheese .  82 

Clover-seed .  82 

Corn .  81 

Counties,  number  of . 222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of . 205 

cash  value  of .  80 

number  of,  1850-’60 .  222 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of .  80 

Flax . 83 

Flax-seed . 83 

Grass-seeds .  82 

Hay . 82 

Hemp,  other  prepared .  83 

Honey . 83 

Hops . - .  82 

Horses .  80 

Land,  improved . 80 

unimproved . . 80 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 192 

value  of . 81 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 83 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 82 

Molasses,  maple .  83 

sorghum . 83 

OatE . - . . .  81 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  S2 

'Peas  and  beans . . - . . .  81 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 81 

Eice . 81 

Eye . 81 
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MINNESOT  A — Continued :  p  a  a  k 

Sheep .  SO 

Silk  cocoons .  83 

Sugar,  maple .  83 

Swine .  81 

Tobacco . 1 .  81 

Wheat .  81 

Wine . 82 

Wool .  81 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Animals  slaughtered .  87 

Asses  and  mules . . .  84 

Barley . .  86 

Beeswax .  87 

Buckwheat .  86 

Butter . .  86 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch .  84 

oxen,  working .  84 

other  cattle .  84 

Cheese . . . . . .  86 

Clover-seed .  86 

Corn .  85 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . .- .  85 

Counties,  number  of . . .  222 

Farms,  throe  acres  and  over,  number  of . . . , .  20G 

caBli  value  of .  84 

number  of,  1850-’6O . 222 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of .  84 

Flax .  87 

Flax-seed . . .  87 

Grass-seeds . . .  86 

Hay . . .  86 

Honey . 87 

Hops .  86 

Horses .  84 

Land,  improved . 81 

unimproved .  S4 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated .  192 

value  of .  85 

Manufactures,  bome-made,  value  of . . .  87 

Market  garden  products,  value  of .  86 

Molasses,  cane . ' . .  87 

sorghum . .  87 

Oats .  85 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  86 

Peas  and  beans .  85 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet .  85 

Rice .  So 

Rye .  85 

Sheep .  S4 

Silk  cocoons .  87 

Slaveholders,  number  of .  232 

Slaves,  number  of .  232 

Sugar,  cano . 87 

ample . 87 

Swine .  85 

Tobacco . 85 


MISSISSIPP I — Continued : 


Wheat . 85 

Wine .  86 

Wool . 85 


MISSOURI: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . . 

Barley . . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . . . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . 

Cotton,  hales  of,  ginned . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  throe  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,- 1850— ’GO . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of  — 

Flax . . . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  tons  of . 

dow-rotted . . . 

water-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . 

Hops . 

Ilorsos . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  cane . 

maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Itice . 

Rye . . 

Sheep . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Slaveholders,  number  of . 

Slaves,  number  of . 

Sugar,  cane . . . 

maple . . . 

Swiue . 

Tobacco . 

35 


9/3 


94 

92 

92 

92 

94 

94 

93 
93 

222 

207 

92 

222 

92 

95 
95 


94 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 

94 
92 
92 

92 
192 

93 

95 


95 

95 

95 

93 

94 
93 
93 
93 
93 
02 

96 


95 

93 

93 
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MISSOUR  I— Continued : 

"Wheat . . 

Wino . 

Wool . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Earns,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-60 . 

Panning  implements  in  use,  value  of. . . 

Elax . 

Elax-Beed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp : 

dew-rotted . 

water-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . 

Hops . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . . . . . . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of _ 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  valuo  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Rye . 

Sheep . . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Sugar,  maple . 

Swine . . . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . . 

Wine . . . 

Wool . . 


93 

94 


93 


97 

9G 

9G 

97 

9G 

9G 

9G 

9G 

96 

9G 

96 

97 
222 
208 

9G 

222 

9G 

97 

97 

96 

96 

97 
97 
97 
97 
96 
96 
96 

96 
192 

97 
97 

96 

97 
97 

96 

97 
97 
97 

96 

97 
97 
97 
97 
97 

96 

97 


NEW  JERSEY: 

Animals  slaughtered 
Asses  and  mules 
Barley . 
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NEW  JERSEY— Continued; 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . 

Counties,  number  of . . . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of, 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  18.'i0-’60 . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of  . . . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp  : 

dew-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . 

Hops . 

Horses . . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of _ _ 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . . . 

sorghum . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Rye . 

Sheep . 

Sugar,  maple . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . 

Wool . 


99 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

99 
222 
208' 

98 

222 

98 

99 
99 
98 

98 

99 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 

98 
1.92 

99 
99 

98 

99 
99 
99 

98 

99 
99 
99 

98 

99 
99 
99 
99 

98 

99 


NEW  YORK: 

Animals  slaughtered .  103 

Asses  and  mules .  100 

Barloy . 102 

Beeswax . 103 

Buckwheat .  102 

Butter .  102 

Cattle: 

cows,  milch . .  100 

oxen,  working . 100 

other  cattle . . 100 

Cheese .  102 

Clover-seed .  102 

Corn .  101 
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NEW  YOU  K — Continued  : 

Counties,  number  of . 

Earns,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-’G0 . 

Earning  implements  in  use,  value  of  . . 

Elax . 

Elax-sced . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . . 

Hemp : 

dew-rotted . 

water-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Honey . 

Hops . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  mania . . 

sorghum . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . . 

Potatoes,  Irish,  and  sweet . 

Eye . 

Sheep . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Sugar,  maple . . . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . . . . 

Wool.. . 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . 

Beeswax.  . . 

Buckwheat . . 

Butter . 

Cattle: 

cows,  milch . . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover- seed . . 

Corn . 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  throe  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1S50-'GO . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of. .  - 
Elax . 


100 

322 

100 

103 

103 

103 

102 

103 

103 

103 

103 

102 

100 

100 

100 

192 

101 

103 

102 

103 

103 

101 

102 

101 

101 

101 

100 

103 

103 

101 

101 

101 

102 

101. 


Ill 

108 

110 

111 

11.0 

no 

108 

10S 

108 

no 

no 

109 

109 

222 

210 

108 

222 

108 

111 
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NORTH  CARO  LIN  A— Continued  : 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  other  prepared . 

Honey . 

Hops . . . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  cane . . 

maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . ; . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Reas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Rioe . 

Rye . 

Sheep . . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Slaveholders,  number  of . 

Slaves,  number  of . . . 

Sugar,  cane . 

maple . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

■Wheat . - . 

Wine . 

Wool . . 

OHIO: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Oatllo : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle  . . 

Cheese . 

Olover-seed . 

Corn . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-60  . 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of  . . . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . - . 

Hemp : 

dew-rotted . 


r.soK. 
Ill 
110 
110 
111 
111 
110 
108 
108 
10S 
19  2 

109 
111 

110 
111 
111 
111 

109 

110 
109 
109 
109 
109 
108 
111 

235,  236 
235,  236 
111 
111 
109 
109 

109 

110 
109 


119 

116 

118 

119 

118 

118 

116 

116 

116 

118 

118 

117 
222 
211 
110 
222 
116 
119 
119 

118 
118 


119 
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0  II I  0 — Continued  :  taok. 

Hemp,  water-rotted .  119 

other  prepared .  119 

Honey .  119 

Hops . 118 

Horses . . .  116 

Land,  improved .  116 

unimproved . 116 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . . .  192 

value  of .  117 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 119 

Market  garden  products,  value  of .  118 

Molasses,  maple .  119 

sorglnim .  119 

Oats .  117 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  118 

Peas  and  beans .  117 

Potatoes,  Irislx  and  sweet .  117 

Bye . . .  117 

Sheep . . : .  116 

Silk  cocoons .  119 

Sugar,  nuiplo . . .  119 

Swine .  117 

Tobacco .  117 

Wheat . .  117 

Wine . .  118 

Wool .  117 

OltEGON: 

Animals  slaughtered .  121 

Asses  and  mules .  120 

Burley . . .  120 

Beeswax . .  121 

Buckwheat .  120 

Butter .  120 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . . . . .  120 

oxen,  working .  120 

other  cattle . 1 .  120 

Cheese .  120 

Clover-seed .  120 

Corn .  121 

Counties,  number  of . . .  222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of .  212 

cash  value  of . . .  120 

number  of,  1S50-’60  . . .  222 

Farming  implemeuts  iu  use,  value  of .  120 

Flax .  121 

Flax-seed .  121 

Grass-seeds .  ,120 

Hay .  120 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . . .  121 

Honey .  121 

Hops . .  120 

Horses . . .  120 

Land,  improved .  120 

unimproved .  120 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated .  192 

value  of .  121 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . . . . . .  121 
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OREGON— Continued: 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  sorgluun . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Ryo . 

Sheep . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . . 

Wine . 

Wool . . . 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . . . . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Earms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-’60 . 

Earning  implements  in  use,  value  of — 

Flax . 

Elax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . . 

Ilay . 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . 

water-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Ilonoy . 

Hops . 

IIorseB . 

Land,  improved . . . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . - 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of - 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . . 

Oats . . . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Rye . 

Sheep . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Sugar,  maple  .  . . .  * 


PAOE. 

120 

121 

121 

120 

121 

121 

121 

120 

121 

121 

121 

120 

121 


125 

122 

124 

125 
124 
124 

122 

122 

122 

124 

124 

123 
222 
213 
122 
222 
122 

125 
125 
125 

124 

125 
125 
125 
125 

124 
122 
122 
122 
192 

123 

125 

124 

125 
125 

123 

124 
123 
123 
123 
122 

125 
125 
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PENNSYLVANI  A—  Continued : 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . . 

Wool . 

RHODE  ISLAND: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . . . 

Earley . . . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . . 

Oattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . . . 

other  cattle . 

Okeese . . 

Olover-sced . 

Corn  . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Barms,  three  aeres  and  over,  number  of 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-  60 . 

Earning  implements,  in  use,  valuoof.. 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . . 

Honey. . 

Hops . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated  . . . . 

value  of . ■ . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of. . . . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  sorghum . 

Oats . . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beaus . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . . 

Rye . . . . . 

Sheep  . 

Swine . . . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . 

Wool . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . . . 

Barley. . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . . 

Cattle  : 

cowb,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 


126 

123 

123 

124 
123 


127 

12C 

12G 

127 

126 

120 

126 

126 

126 

126 

12G 

127 

222 

212 

126 

222 

126 

126 

126 

127 

126 

126 

126 

126 

102 

127 

127 

126 

127 

127 

126 

127 

127 

127 

126 

127 

127 

127 

126 

127 


131 

12S 

1.30 

131 

130 

130 

128 

128 

128 
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SOUTH  CAROLIN A — Continued : 

Cheese . 

Glover-seed . . . ; . 

Com . . . . . 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of, 

cash  value  of . . . 

number  of,„1850-’60 . . . 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of  . . 

Flax . . 

Flax-seed . . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . . . 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . 

Honey . . . 

Hops . . 

Horses  . 

Land,  improved. . . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of— estimated . 

value  of . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  cane . 

sorghum . . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  Bweet . 

Rice . 

Rye . 

Sheep . 

Silk  cocoons . 

Slaveholders,  number  of . 

Slaves,  number  of . . . . 

Sugar,  cane  . . 

maple . . . 

Swine .  . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . . . 

Wool . 


r  aou. 
130 
130 
129 
129 
222 
214 
128 
222 


130 

130 

131 
13 1 

130 
128 
128 
128 
IDS 

129 

131 

130 

131 
131 

129 

130 
129 
129 
129 
129 
128 

131 
237 
237 
131 
131 
129 
129 

129 

130 
129 


TENNESSEE: 

Animals  slaughtered . 139 

Asses  and  mules . 136 

Barley . - . .  .  138 

Beeswax . - . . . - .  139 

Buckwheat .  138 

Butter . . - . . . .  138 

Cattle : 

cows,  milcli . - . . . .  136 

oxen,  working . 136 

other  cattle . . . . .  —  . . V .  136 

Cheese .  138 

Glover-seed . 138 

Corn . ■ . . .  137 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . 137 

36 
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TENNESES  E— Continued  •  ,,A(IK, 

Counties,  number  of .  222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of . . .  215 

cash  value  of .  136 

number  of,  1850-60 .  222 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of . 13G 

Flax . 139 

Flax-seed .  139 

Grass-seeds .  133 

Hay . . .  138 

Hemp,  tons  of : 

dew-rotted .  139 

other  prepared .  139 

Honey .  .  139 

Hops .  138 

Horses . . . .  136 

Land,  improved .  136 

unimproved . . .  136 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated .  192 

value  of .  137 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . . .  139 

Market  garden  products,  value  of .  138 

Molasses,  cane .  139 

maple .  139 

sorghum .  139 

Oats . .  137 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  138 

Peas  and  beans .  137 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet .  137 

Rice .  137 

Rye .  137 

Sheep .  136 

Slaveholders,  number  of . . .  238,  239 

Slaves,  number  of .  238,  239 

Sugar,  cane,  pounds  of . .  139 

maple .  139 

Swine .  137 

Tobacco . . .  137 

Wheat . . .  137 

Wine .  138 

Wool .  137 

TEXAS: 

Animals  slaughtered . . .  151 

Asses  and  mules .  148 

Barley .  150 

Beeswax . . . . .  151 

Buckwheat . . .  150 

Butter . > . . .  150 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . . 148 

oxen,  working . 148 

other  cattle . 148 

Cheese . . ; .  150 

Olover-seed .  150 

Corn .  149 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . 149 

Counties,  number  of .  222 

farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of . . .  216,  217 

pash  yalue  of .  148 
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TEXAS — Continued:  rAaK 

Farms,  number  of  1850-60  .  222 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of . . . .  148 

rlax .  151 

Grass-seeds . 150 

. . . . • . ,  150 

Hemp  s 

dew-rotted .  151 

water-prepared . 151 

. 151 

Hops .  150 

Horses . 148 

Land,  improved .  148 

unimproved . . 148 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated . . .  192 

value  of. .  149 

Manufactures,  liome-made,  value  of . . . . , .  151 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 150 

Molasses,  cane . 151 

sorghum . 151 

Oats . 149 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  150 

Pens  and  beans .  149 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet .  149 

Eice .  149 

Rye . 149 

Sheep .  148 

Silk  cocoons . 151 

Slaveholders,  number  of .  240,  242 

Slaves,  number  of . . .  240,  242 

Sugar,  cane .  151 

Swine .  149 

Tobacco . 149 

Wheat . ; . . .  149 

Wine . . . -----  150 

Wool .  149 

VERMONT: 

Animals  slaughtered  . . 153 

.  Asses  and  muleB . 152 

Barley . 152 

Beeswax .  153 

Buckwheat . 152 

Butter . 152 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch .  152 

oxen,  working . . . 152 

other  cattle . . . i .  152 

Cheese . 152 

Clover-seed . 152 

Corn . I63 

Counties,  number  of . 222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of . .  * . .  •  ■  217 

cash  value  of . 152 

number  of,  1850-60 . 222 

Farming  implements;  in  use,  value  of . 152 

Flax .  153 

Flax-seed . 153 

Grass-seeds .  152 

Hay . 152 
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VERMONT— Continued:  taok. 

Honey. ....  . .  ...  189 

Hops .  152 

Horses  . .  . . . . . . , .  188 

Land,  improved . 152 

unimproved .  188 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated .  192 

value  of .  183 

Manufactures,  liome-made,  value  of .  153 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 152 

Molasses,  maple . 153 

Oats .  153 

Orchard  products,  value  of . .  152 

Peas  and  beans .  153 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet  . . 163 

Rye .  153 

Sheep . 152 

Sugar,  maple . 153 

Swine . .  153 

Tobacco . '. .  153 

Wheat .  153 

Wine .  168 

Wool.  . . .  153 

VIRGINIA: 

Animals  slaughtered . . .  1G6 

Asses  and  mules .  1G2 

Barley . . .  164 

Beeswax .  165 

Buckwheat . . . . . . . . .  164 

Butter . . .  164 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . . . .  162 

oxen,  working .  162 

other  cattle . . .  162 

Cheese . . . .  164 

Clover-seed . .  . . .  ^64 

Com .  163 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned .  163 

Counties,  number  of .  222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of . . . . . .  818,  21 9  ■ 

cash  value  of . 1G2  > 

number  of,  1850— ’60 . . . . .  222 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of . . .  162 

Flax . .  165 

Flax-seed . 165 

Grass-seeds . ■ . . . ' .  164 

Hay . 164 

Hemp,  pounds  of : 

dew-rotted . 165 

water-rotted . 165 

other  prepared . ; . . . . .  165 

Honey . 165 

Hops .  164 

Horses .  162 

Land,  improved . . .  .  . .  162 

unimproved . 162 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated  . . . . 192 

value  of . .' . . . . . .  163 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of . 165 
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VIRGINIA— Continued: 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet  . . . 

Rico . 

Rye . 

Sheep . . 

Silk  cocoons . . 

Slaveholders,  number  of . . 

Slaves,  number  of . . . . . . 

Sugar,  maple . . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . . . 

Wool . 

WISCONSIN: 

•  Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Corn . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1S50-’G0 . 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of. . 

Flax . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp,  dew-rotted . . . '- 

water-rotted  - . . 

other  prepared . . . 

Honey . . 

Hops . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of,  estimated . 

value  of . *  -  -  ■ 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of-  — 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . . 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 


PAGE. 

164 

165 
165 

163 

164 
163 
163 
163 
163 
163 

165 
243,  245 
243,  245 

165 

163 

163 

163 

164 
163 


169 

166 

168 

169 

168 

168 

166 

166 

166 

168 

168 

167 
222 
219 
166 
222 
166 
169 
169 

168 
168 
169 
169 
169 
169 

165 

166 
166 
166 
192 
167 
169 
16S 
169 
169 

167 

168 
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W1S00NSI N— Continued  :  r  *  o  s. 

Peas  and  beans . . - .  167 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet .  167 

Ryo .  167 

Sheep .  166 

Silk  cocoons . . .  169 

Sugar,  maple . . . - .  169 

Swine .  167 

Tobacco .  167 

Wheat .  167 

Wine. .  168 

Wool . . .  107 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF: 

Animals  slaughtered .  171 

Asses  and  mules . . .  171 

Barley .  171 

Beeswax .  171. 

Buckwheat . .  171 

Butter . . . . .  171 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . . .  • .' .  171 

oxen,  working . .  171 

other  cattle . . . . . . . .  171 

Corn . .  171 

Counties,  number  of .  222 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of .  220 

number  of,  1850-’60 .  222 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of . .  171 

Hay .  171 

Honey .  . .  171 

Hops. .  , . . . . .  171 

Horses . .  .  171 

Land,  improved .  171 

unimproved .  171 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated .  192 

value  of . .  171 

M  .nufacturcs,  home-made,  value  of, . 171 

"Market  garden  products,  value  of . 171 

Oats . . .  171 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 171 

Peas  and  beans . 171 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet .  171 

Ryo .  .  171 

Sheep . . . . . . .  171 

Slaveholders,  number  of . . . . . .  246 

Slaves,  number  of .  246 

Swine . . .  171 

Tobacco .  171 

Wheat . . . .  171 

Wine . . . . .  171 

Wool . . . . . . .  171 

DAKOTA: 

Animals  slaughtered . . . .  170 

Asses  and  mules . . . . . . . . .  170 

Buckwheat . .  170 

Butter . 170 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 170 

oxen,  working . .  170 

other  cattle . - .  1^ 
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D  A  It  0  T  A— Continued : 

Clover-seed . 

Cora . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-60 . 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of. . 

Hay . . . . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated  • - , 

value  of . 

Molasses,  sorglium . 

Oats . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish . ' . 

Rye . 

Sheep . - . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

NEBRASKA: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle  : 

cows,  milch. . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed . 

Com . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . 

number  of,  1850-’G0 . 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of. . 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . 

Hemp: 

dew-rotted . 

water-rotted . 

Honey . 

Hops . 

Horses . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of— estimated . . 

value  of . . . 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of _ 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Molasses,  maple . . 

sorghum . 


PAGE, 

170 

170 

222 

220 

170 

222 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

192 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 


175 

172 

174 

175 
174 
174 

172 

172 

172 
174 

174 

173 
222 
220 
172 
222 
172 

175 

174 

174 

175 
175 
175 

174 
172 

172 

173 
192 

173 

175 

174 

175 
175 
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NEBRASKA — Continued:  facie. 

Oats . 173 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  174- 

Pens  and  loeans . . .  173 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . , .  173 

Rye . 173 

Slieep . ' .  173 

Silk  cocoons .  175 

Slaveholders,  number  of . ■. .  246 

Slaves,  number  of . . . ■ .  246 

Sugar,  maple . . .  175 

Swine .  173 

Tobacco .  173 

Wheat . 173 

Wine .  174 

Wool .  173 

NEVADA: 

Animals  slaughtered .  177 

Asses  and  mules . 176 

Barley .  176 

Butter . . .  176 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch .  176 

oxen,  working .  170 

other  cattle . . .  176 

Corn.... . .  177 

Counties,  number  of . . .  222 

Farms,  tliree  acres  and  over,  number  of .  220 

cash  value  of . .  176 

number  of,  1850-60 .  222 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of . • . . .  176 

Hay . . . . .  176 

Horses . * .  176 

Land,  improved . . .  176 

unimproved .  176 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated .  192 

value  of . .  177 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of .  177 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . . . . .  176 

Oats . . . . . .  177 

Peas  and  beans . . . . .  3  77 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  Bweet . . .  177 

Rye.. . , . . . . .  177 

Sheep .  176 

Swine . . . * . . . . .  177 

Wheat . . .  177 

Wool . , .  177 

NEW  MEXICO: 

Animals  slaughtered . . .  179 

Abscs  and  mules .  178 

Barley... . . .  178 

Buckwheat . . . . . ■. .  178 

Butter . . . . . . .  178 

Cattle: 

cows,  milch . .' . . .  178 

oxen,  working . . . . . . .  .  178 

other  cattle . .  178 

Cheese .  178 

Corn . .  170 
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NEW  MEXICO— Continued:  PACU. 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned .  179 

Counties,  number  of .  222 

Norms,  tliree  aci'es  and  over,  number  of . • .  220 

casli  value  of .  178 

number  of,  1850-60 . . . . .  222 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of . 178 

Hay . 178 

Horses .  178 

Land,  improved .  178 

unimproved .  178 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated . 192 

value  of . . .  179 

Manufactures,  bome-mado,  value  of .  179 

Market  garden  products,  value  of .  17S 

Molasses,  sorghum .  179 

Oats .  179 

Orchard  products,  value  of .  178 

Peas  and  beans . . . . . . .  179 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet .  179 

Rye . 179 

Sheep .  178 

Swine . 179 

Tobacco . 179 

Wheat . . -  179 

Wine . 178 

Wool . 179 

UTAH: 

Animals  slaughtered . . . . . 181 

Asbcs  and  mules .  180 

Barley  — . .  180 

Buckwheat . . .  —  .  180 

Butter . . . . . . . - . . .  180 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . * . .  180 

oxen,  working . 180 

other  cattle . ISO 

*  Cheese . ISO 

Clover-seed . ISO 

Com . - . . .  181 

Cotton,  bales  of,  ginned . . . 1S1 

Counties,  number  of . 333 

Farms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of .  220 

Farms,  cash  value  of . - . - .  ISO 

Farms,  number  of — 1850— ’60 .  333 

Farming  implements  in  use,  value  of . ISO 

Flax . I . . ' . . .  181 

Flax-seed . ' . . . . .  ■*■81 

Grass-seeds . . . . . * . .  •  *  18° 

Hay . 180 

Hemp,  water-rotted . - .  181 

Hops . . . . •-■•••■ .  ISO 

Horses. . 180 

Land,  improved .  ISO 

unimproved .  180' 

Live  stock,  number  of1 — estimated . . .  -  -  - .  10^ 

value  of . .  181 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of .  181 

Market  garden  products,  value  of .  -^80 

37 
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U  T  A  H — Continued : 

Molasses,  maple . 

sorghum . 

Oats . . . * 

Orchard  products,  value  of . 

Peas  and  beans . - . 

Potatoes,  Irish . 

Rye . 

Sheep . 

Slaveholders,  number  of. . . 

Slaves,  number  of . . 

Swine . 

Wheat . 

Wine . 

Wool , . . 

WASHINGTON: 

Animals  slaughtered . 

Asses  and  mules . 

Barley . 

Beeswax . . 

Buckwheat . 

Butter . 

Cattle : 

cows,  milch . 

oxen,  working . 

other  cattle . . 

Cheese . . . 

Clover-seed . . 

Counties,  number  of . 

Parms,  three  acres  and  over,  number  of. 

cash  value  of . . 

number  of,  1850-’60 . 

Farming  implements,  in  use,  value  of .  - 

Flax-seed . 

Grass-seeds . 

Hay . . . 

Honey  . . 

Hops . . . . . . . 

Horses. . 

Land,  improved . 

unimproved . 

Live  stock,  number  of — estimated . 

value  of . ;  — 

Manufactures,  home-made,  value  of - 

Market  garden  products,  value  of . 

Oats . 

Orchard  products,  value  of. . 

Peas  and  beans . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet . 

Eye . . . 

Sheep . 

Swine . 

Tobacco . 

Wheat . 

Wine . - . .  — 

Wool . . 


181 

181 

181 

180 

181 

181 

181 

180 

246 

246 

181 

181 

180 

181 


183 

182 

182 

183 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

222 

220 

182 

'  222 
182 
183 
182 
182 
183 

#  182 
182 
182 
182 
192 
183 
183 
182 
183 
182 
183 
183 
183 
182 
183 
183 
183 
182 
183 
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UNITED  STATES:  EE  0  A  P I T  U  L  A  T I  ON ,  &c., 


Of  State  tables  of  agriculture ;  farms  containing  three  acres  and  more;  slaveholders  and  slaves;  farms ,  number 
of, ,  1850- GO;  also ,  number  of  counties ,  I860;  average  number  of  acres  to  farms ,  1850-  60. 


Animals  Slaughtered:  r aqe. 

18(30 .  187 

1850 .  191 

Asses  and  Mules  : 

1800 .  184 

1850  .  188 

Barley: 

bushels  of,  1860 .  186 

bushels  of,  1850 .  190 

Beeswax  ; 

pounds  of,  1860 .  187 

Beeswax  and  Honey: 

pounds  of,  1850 .  191 

Buckwheat  : 

bushels  of,  1860 .  186 

bushels  of,  1850 . 190 

Butter  : 

pounds  of,  1860  . 186 

pounds  of,  1850  . 190 

Cattle,  1860 : 

cows,  milch .  184 

oxon,  working .  184 

othor  cattlo .  184 

Cattle,  1850 : 

cows,  milch  . . .  188 

oxon,  working .  188 

other  cattle .  188 

Cheese : 

pounds  of,  1860 .  186 

pounds  of,  1850 .  190 

Clover-seed  : 

busholB  of,  1860 .  186 

bushels  of,  1850 .  190 

Corn,  Indian  : 

bushels  of,  1860 .  185 

bushels  of,  1850 .  189 

Cotton,  Ginned  : 

bales  of,  1860 .  185 

bales  of,  1850  . 189 

Counties  ; 

number  of,  1860  .  222 

If  ARMS  : 

three  acres  and  more,  number  of,  1860 .  221 

cash  value  of,  1860  184 

cash  value  of,  1850 . 188 

number  of,  1850-’60  .  222 

average  number  of  acres  to,  1850-60  .  222 

Farming  Implements,  in  use: 

value  of,  1860  . 184 

value  of,  1850  .  188 

Flax  : 

pounds  of,  1860 . " .  187 


Flax — Continued : 

pounds  of,  1850  . 

Flax-seed  : 

bushels  of,  1860 . 

bushels  of,  1850 . . 

Grass-seeds: 

bushels  of,  1860 . 

bushels  of,  1850  . .  . 

Hay: 

tons  of,  1860  . 

tons  of,  1850  . 

Hemp,  tons  of,  1860 : 

dew-rotted . 

wator-rotted . 

other  prepared . 

Hemp,  tons  of,  1850 : 

dow-rottod . 

water-rotted . 

Honey : 

pounds  of,  I860 . . 

Hops  : 

pounds  of,  1860  . 

pounds  of,  1850 . 

Horses: 

number  of,  1860  . 

number  of,  1850  . 

Land,  (in  farms :) 

improved,  acres  of,  I860  . . 
unimproved,  acres  of,  1860 
Land,  (in  farms :) 

improved,  acres  of,  1850  — 
unimproved,  acres  of,  1850 
Live  Stock  : 

number  of,  estimated,  I860 

value  of,  I860 . 

value  of,  1850 . 

Manufactures,  (home-made :) 

value  of,  1860 . 

value  of,  1850 . - . 

Market  Garden  Products  : 

value  of,  1860 . 

value  of,  1850 . . 

Molasses : 

cane,  gallons  of,  1860 .... 
maple,  gallons  of,  1860 .  -  - 
sorghum,  gallons  of,  1860 . 
gallons  of,  1850 . 

Oats  : 

bushels  of,  I860  . 

bushels  of,  1850  . 


PAGE. 

191 

187 

191 

186 

190 


186 

190 

187 

187 

187 

191 
191 

187 

186 

190 

184 

188 


184 

184 

188 

188 

192 

185 
189 


187 

191 

186 

190 

187 

187 

187 

191 


185 

189 
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Orchard  Products  :  PAflI, 

value,  of,  I860 .  186 

value  of,  1850 .  190 

Peas  and  Beans  : 

bushels  of,  1860  . 185 

bushels  of,  1850  . 189 

Potatoes; 

Irish,  bushels  of,  1860  .  185 

sweet;,  bushels  of,  1860 .  185 

Irish,  bushels  of,  1850  .  189 

sweet,  bushels  of,  1850  .  189 

Rica : 

pounds  of,  1860 .  185 

pounds  of,  1850  .  189 

Rye  : 

bushels  of,  1860  .  185 

bushels  of,  1850  .  189 

Sheep  : 

number  of,  1860  .  184 

number  of,  1850  .  188 

Silk  Cocoons: 

pounds  of,  1860  .  187 

pounds  of,  1850  . 191 


Slaveholders  :  PAaK. 

number  of',  1860  .  247 

number  of,  1850  .  '  248 

Slaves : 

number  of,  1860  .  .  247 

Sugar  : 

cane,  hogsheads  of,  1860  . :  187 

maple,  pounds  of,  1860 .  187 

cane,  hogsheads  of,  1850  .  191 

maple,  pounds  of,  1850 .  191 

Swine  : 

number  of,  1860  .  185 

number  of,  1850  .  189 

Tobacco : 

pounds  of,  1860 .  185 

pounds  of,  1850 .  189 

Wheat  : 

bushels  of,  1860  .  185 

'  bushels  of,  1850 . 1 .  189 

Wine  : 

gallons  of,  1860 .  186 

gallons  of,  1850  .  190 

Wool  : 

pounds  of,  1S60 .  185 

pounds  of,  1850  . 189 


ERRATA. 

Pago  10,  milch  cows,  California,  for  “905,407,”  read  “205,407.” 

Pages  70  and  186,  buckwheat,  Maine,  for  “239,519,”  read.  “339,519.” 

Pago  xvi,  agricultural  implements,  Ohio,  for  “417.6,  read  “405.5.” 

Page  xxn,  “Manny"  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  for  11 10,500,”  read  ““6,500.” 
Pago  cxi,  horses,  Middle  States,  1850,  for  “2,96,”  read  "6.96." 
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PRELIMINARY  VIEWS. 


MANUFACTURES. 


“In  places  wherein  thriving  manufactories  have  erected  themselves,  land  has  been  observed  to  sell  quicker,  and  for  more  years’  purchase, 
than  in  other  places.”— Locke. 

Natuee,  in  the  wide  dominion  allotted  to  man,  has  given  him  the  means,  in  some  latitudes  sponta¬ 
neously,  but  everywhere  through  labor,  of  supporting  life  from  the  products  of  the  soil,  whilst  he  has 
been  invested  with  the  faculty  of  reason  and  invention,  whereby  to  discover  the  secret  agencies  of  the 
material  world,  and  so  direct  them  as  to  change  its  products  into  new  forms — forms  of  utility,  endless 
variety,  and  beauty — all  ministering  to  the  end  of  promoting  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
our  race;  and  these  are  classed  by  political  economists  under  the  general  name  of  Manufactures. 

The  agriculturist  opens  the  earth,  and  so  disposes  the  seed  that,  aided  by  heat,  moisture,  and  the 
silent  but  ever  active  agencies  of  nature,  he  secures  the  reward  of  his  diligence  and  skill. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  the  Census  of  1860  indicate  the  population  in  that  year  of  this  Empire- 
Republic,  and  the  agricultural  products  which  the  labor  of  our  people,  in  the  diversity  of  our  soils  and 
climate,  has  brought  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  such  abundance  as  not  only  to  support  thirty-one 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants  in  1860,  but  with  an  immense  surplus  for  foreign  markets. 

The  statesman  or  historian,  in  glancing  over  the  past  seven  or  eight  generations  to  the  period  when 
feeble  settlements  were  first  established  on  these  then  barbarous  shores,  and  in  an  unopened  wilderness, 
will  trace  the  causes  of  our  progress  and  advance  in  civilization.  He  will  find  in  our  Constitution  and 
laws  security  to  persons  and  property — the  incentives  to  individual  enterprise. 

It  has  been  forcibly  said  that  the  “accumulation  of  capital  which  has  taken  place  in  England  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  which,  besides  enabling  that  nation  to  defray,  with  little  difficulty,  the  cost 
of  so  many  protracted  and  destructive  wars,  has  covered  the  land  with  cities  and  all  sorts  of  improve¬ 
ments,  and  the  ocean  with  ships,  would  either  not  have  taken  place  at  all,  or  but  in  a  very  subordinate 
degree,  had  there  been  any  serious  doubt  about  its  present  or  future  security,  or  about  the  ability  of  the 
owner  to  employ  it,  or  bequeath  at  pleasure.” 

These  elements  of  steadiness  and  security  are  found  in  our  political  system,  the  spirit  of  which  is 
against  monopolies,  and  favors  freedom  of  industry  and  trade.  Our  policy  is  in  no  respect  exclusive 
in  dealing  with  great  industrial  interests ;  it  invites  competition  at  home  and  from  abroad,  encourages 
immigration,  conceding  to  foreigners,  after  a  limited  period  of  residence,  the  privileges  of  a  native-born 
citizen.  It  opens  up  to  all  the  vast  fields  of  the  public  domain,  the  common  inheritance  of  our  people, 
and  presents  a  surface  of  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil  equal  to  the  support  of  the  human  race, 
according  to  the  ratio  to  a  square  mile  of  the  Belgian  population.  From  these  broad  acres  liberal 
donations  have  been  conceded  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  colleges — agricultural  and  mechanical — 
universities,  and  works  of  internal  improvement  on  a  stupendous  scale. 

We  have  within  the  bounds  of  the  Republic  the  raw  material  for  almost  every  branch  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  In  veins  of  gold  and  silver  are  found  wealth  unmeasured  and  incalculable.  These, 
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the  universal  representatives  of  values,  predominate  in  intrinsic  worth  over  the  labor  in  any  form  bestowed 
upon  them  in  manufacture.  The  Union  also  holds  in  its  territory  the  useful  metals  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  tin,  of  untold  extent,  in  which  labor  constitutes  the  chief  value,  as  shown  in  the  diversified  forms 
in  which  shill  has  fashioned  these  metals,  from  the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  where  the  artisan’s  genius 
imparts  a  hundred-fold  value  over  that  of  the  raw  material,  to  articles  of  domestic  use,  and  from  these 
up  to  the  complex  and  gigantic  machines  which  do  the  manual  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 
Other  products,  as  sand  and  soda,  of  inconsiderable  value  in  their  crude  state,  are  capable  of  transmu¬ 
tation  into  beautiful  and  useful  forms,  subservient  to  domestic  use — in  the  adornment  of  temples  of 
worship,  in  stained  and  colored  glass  of  living  hues,  and  in  other  forms  of  excellence  and  taste,  embel¬ 
lishing  palatial  edifices,  and  giving  light  and  comfort  even  to  the  lowly  cottage ;  then  in  the  form  of 
telescopic  power,  whereby  the  eye  of  science  watches  the  sidereal  procession  by  land  and  sea,  and 
realizes  the  value  of  the  teachings  of  these  celestial  objects.  Even  rags,  valueless  in  their  crude  state, 
the  skill  of  the  manufacturer  transforms  into  paper,  the  medium  of  recording  the  doings  of  man  in  social 
and  business  life,  and  perpetuating,  in  written  forms,  the  results  of  scientific,  philosophic  thought,  the 
rise,  progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  nations,  the  means  whereby  the  people,  through  the  press,  are  contin¬ 
ually  in  council  in  our  own  land,  and  the  great  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  everywhere 
disseminated.  The  man  of  observation  sees  our  prosperity  in  the  driving  of  the  ploughshare  over  wide 
fields  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  this  half  continent,  and  from  the  inland  seas  of  the  North  to  the 
Tropics;  in  establishing  over  two  millions  and  forty-four  thousand  farms,  and  in  creating  cities  rivalling 
some  of  the  proud  capitals  of  Europe  which  had  been  founded  a  thousand  years  ago.  These,  with 
towns  and  villages,  number  twenty-eight  thousand,  and  contain  a  fraction  less  than  five  millions  of 
houses.  Our  manufactories  number  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred,  besides  machine 
shops  of  great  capacity  and  value,  the  former  converting  the  raw  material  of  wool,  cotton,  hemp,  hair, 
hides,  and  other  products,  into  the  multitude  of  forms  known  to  civilized  life,  the  latter  creating 
machinery  of  immense  strength/of  exact  movement,  huge  engines  of  labor,  moved  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  steam,  indicating  the  intellectual  power  and  skill  of  our  citizens,  whilst  our  shops  and  ship¬ 
yards  are  continually  renewing  and  increasing  the  commercial  and  naval  tonnage.  The  industry  of 
our  people  has  linked  our  cities,  manufactories,  and  machine  shops  by  lines  of  railway  much  greater 
in  lineal  extent  than  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  connected  by  the  electric  telegraph  the  most 
distant  points  of  the  republic.  Not  content  with  these  triumphs  of  manufactures  and  machinery,  the 
genius  of  man  has  demanded  of  the  earth  her  oily  treasures,  and,  by  powerful  engines,  is  enriching  the 
country  by  securing  this  valuable  product,  the  element  not  merely  of  light,  but  of  permanency  and  lustre 
in  color  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  other  fabrics. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  treatise  on  the  “Division  of  Labor,”  states  that  “the  most  opulent  nations, 
indeed,  generally  excel  all  their  neighbors  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  manufactures;  but  they  are 
eminently  more  distinguished  by  their  superiority  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.” 

This  declaration  of  the  great  political  economist  is  illustrated  in  the  vast  wealth  brought  to  the 
British  shores  by  manufacturing  instrumentality. 

In  1337,  five  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago,  the  English  were  nothing  more  than  shepherds  and  wool- 
sellers.  An  act  of  Parliament  in  that  year  interdicted  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  the  use  of  any  but 
English  cloth,  forbidding  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths,  yet  inviting  foreign  manufacturers  to  domi¬ 
ciliate  in  the  country.  The  wonderful  progress  and  wealth  of  that  nation  are  traced  from  the  time 
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of  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in.  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  use  of  their  machinery,  the  aggregate 
capacity  of  which  is  equal  to  the  manual  labor  of  the  whole  human  race. 

What  strides  in  that  direction  Have  the  United  States  taken  in  the  last  half  century  ! 

In  the  year  1810,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  returns  of  marshals  in  relation  to 
our  manufactures  were  then  arranged  by  a  skilful  agent.  The  results  are,  that  the  goods  then  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  loom  from  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  besides  instruments  and  machinery 
manufactured — hats  of  wool  and  fur;  manufactures  of  iron,  gold,  silver  set-work,  lead;  of  soap,  fallow 
candles,  wax,  spermaceti,  and  whale  oil;  of  hides,  shoes;  of  wood,  oils,  refined  sugars,  paper,  marble- 
stone,  slate,  glass,  earthen  manufactures,  tobacco,  dye-stufis,  drugs,  paints,  cables,  and  cordage^ — 


Amounted  to . . - .  $127,694,602 

Omitted  articles,  or  those  imperfectly  returned,  estimated  at .  45,068,074 

To  which  add  value  of  “  doubtful  articles,”  having  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits, 

cotton-pressing,  flour  and  meal-mills  for  grinding  grain,  &c.,  estimated  at .  25,850,795 


Making,  in  the  year  1810,  the  aggregate  manufacturing  values  of . . .  $198,613,471 


What  were  the  values  of  this  branch  of  American  industry  in  1860  ?  The  exact  figures,  according 
to  the  Census  tables,  are  $1,885,861,676. 

To  this  amount,  obtained  from  actual  census  returns,  let  there  be  added  a  moderate  estimate  for 
omissions,  and  for  non-return  of  minor  and  inconsiderable  establishments,  and  the  aggregate  values,  in 
1860,  of  our  manufactures,  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  having  been 
multiplied  ten  times  within  the  fifty  years  ending  in  1860,  whilst  our  population  in  the  same  period  has 
increased  four  and  a  half  fold. 

These  amazing  results,  whilst  measurably  affected  by  the  wealth  of  our  soil,  its  successful  tillage 
and  abundant  harvests,  are  yet  directly  traceable  to  the  science,  artisan-skill,  industry,  and  energy  of 
the  American  people  in  the  great  department  of  manufactures;  results,  realizing  to  the  nation  the  truth 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  that  the  most  opulent  nations  are  more  distinguished  by  their  superiority  in 
manufactures  than  in  agricultural  interests;  and  yet,  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  former  are  increased,  is  the 
landed  estate  enhanced  in  value — these  great  interests  reciprocally  acting  upon  and  advancing  each  other. 

With  unlimited  raw  material  at  hand  to  supply  almost  every  variety  of  manufactures ;  with  a  rail¬ 
way  system  completely  connecting  every  important  point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  rapidly  extending 
so  as  to  carry  the  work  to  the  Pacific;  with  a  line  of  river  and  canal  communication  reaching  the  principal 
interior  marts  of  the  country,  we  have  the  elements  and  the  means  within  ourselves  of  a  domestic  trade 
of  surpassing  value;  and,  with  a  river  and  ocean  commerce  equal  to  thirty  thousand  vessels,  the  United 
States  have  become  a  formidable  competitor  for  the  lion’s  share  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Carnot,  the  war  minister  of  France,  the  man  who  “  organized  victory,”  in  resisting,  in  1802,  the 
decree  creating  Napoleon  consul  for  fife,  spoke  generally  of  the  instability  of  republics,  tracing  the  same 
to  the  fact  of  “being  hastily  put  together  in  the  midst  of  civil  commotions,  enthusiasm  always  presiding 
over  their  establishment.”  But  that  distinguished  statesman  singled  out  from  these  the  American 
republic.  “  One  only,”  said  he,  “has  been  the  work  of  philosophy.”  Organized  in  the  calm  of  peace, 
this  republic  subsists,  full  of  wisdom  and  vigor;  the  United  States  of  North  America  present  the 
phenomenon,  and  their  prosperity  constantly  receives  accessions,  which  excite  the  wonder  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  other  nations. 
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Thus  was  it  reserved  for  the  New  World  to  teach  the  Old  that  “ nations  may  tranquilly  exist  under 
the  dominion  of  liberty  and  equality!’ 

Such  was  the  Union  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  in  the  infancy  of  its  political  being. 
What  has  it  accomplished  since1?  It  has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  towards  its  high  destiny  in  the 
three  elements  of  a  nation’s  power — agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  results  are 
recorded  in  the  census  volumes  of  1860;  but  it  has  gone  further:  it  has  successfully  quelled  the  greatest 
revolt  known  to  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  insurgents  were  fully  prepared,  having  twelve  millions  of  people,  a  vast  territory,  genial  climate,  and 
united  councils.  They  were  confident  of  supremacy  in  the  art  of  war,  and  encouraged  by  partial  successes. 
The  national  Executive,  on  the  other  hand,  was  stripped  of  almost  every  governmental  resource 
except  the  moral  power  of  the  law  and  constitutional  administration,  and  it  was  not  until  exhaustion  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  constant  and  rapid  development  of  resources  on  the  other,  quickened  by 
unfaltering  patriotism,  that  the  strength  of  the  general  government  began  to  tell  in  favor  of  the  national 
cause,  and  that  even  sanguine  patriots  hoped  for  success. 

Without  our  manufacturing  capacities  whence  could  we  have  drawn  the  materials  of  war? 
Not  from  abroad,  for  there  was  hostility  of  sentiment.  Who  would  have  taken  our  loans  ?  Not  the 
capitalists  of  England  or  the  Continent,  for  there  the  sympathy  generally  was  with  the  other  side. 
No,  it  was  manufacturing  and  mechanical  resources  and  the  granaries  of  the  West  which  enabled  the 
republic  to  arm,  subsist,  and  pay  immense  armies,  and  create  iron-clad  fleets  to  meet  the  emergency. 
It  was  mainly  for  the  want  of  these,  and  not  for  lack  of  courage,  will,  or  skill,  that  the  revolt  failed. 
A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  value  and  power  of  such  resources  is  not  to  be  found  in  history;  and 
from  it,  now  that  the  cause  of  discord  is  at  an  end,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  vindicated,  and  the  reign 
of  peace  begun,  all  sections  of  the  country,  States,  counties,  and  parishes  may  derive  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  profit  in  regard  to  the  value  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

In  glancing  at  the  results  incident  to  the  development  of  manufactures,  the  mind  naturally  rises  to 
the  contemplation  of  other  and  varied  relations  of  our  people. 

Covering,  as  our  country  does,  the  whole  belt  of  the  northern  temperate  zone  on  the  continent, 
including  within  its  out-boundaries  an  area  of  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  square  miles,  equal  in 
extent  to  the  arable  surface  of  the  British  empire,  with  all  its  Asiatic,  Australian,  American,  and  island 
possessions,  and  having  a  coast  line  by  river,  lake,  and  ocean  of  twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  miles,  our  institutions  are  capable  of  and  point  to  indefinite  extension.  The  popular 
power  is  centralized  for  the  security  and  promotion  of  national  greatness,  prosperity,  and  unity,  whilst 
localized  for  State,  municipal,  and  intellectual  advancement,  both  defined  and  united  by  a  common 
language,  ancestry,  history,  climate,  natural  and  artificial  boundaries,  with  means  of  rapid  and  continual 
intercommunication.  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  at  the  National  Capital,  now,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
institution  which  shall  annually  present  complete  statistical  information  of  the  progress  of  our  people  in 
all  the  pursuits  of  life?  Such  an  institution  should  also  gather,  into  separate  apartments  or  divisions, 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  States  and  Territories,  a  complete  representation  of  their  boundaries, 
subdivisions,  history,  progress,  and  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  towns,  cities,  and  villages  ; 
laws,  institutions  of  learning;  their  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mineral  products;  to  the  end 
that  all  who,  for  pleasure  or  business,  visit  the  centre  of  political  power  may  not  only  see  the  greatness 
of  the  nation  through  its  public  buildings,  departments,  and  institutions,  but  may  also  see  and  learn 
as  accurately  of  each  State,  its  people  and  productions,  as  could  otherwise  be  seen  and  learned  by  the 
most  extended  travel  and  observation. 
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In  such  an  institution  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  members  of  the  government  could 
and  would  he  educated  to  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
vast  and  varied  interests  over  which  they  are  called  to  preside ;  and  our  own  citizens,  and  immigrants 
from  distant  lands,  would  study  our  progress  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  country — the 
industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  its  people. 

It  would  be  the  great  republic  in  miniature,  presided  over  by  the  national  statistical  commission, 
where  would  be  aggregated  annually  all  important  facts  connected  with  our  industrial  and  intellectual 
pursuits  and  progress,  to  be  disseminated  through  the  press  to  the  advantage  of  every  State  and  each 
portion  of  the  republic,  and  to  our  people  individually.  Here  our  progress  in  all  that  concerns  art, 
science,  or  use  could  be  studied  in  aggregate  or  in  detail,  by  figures  or  example,  and  demonstrated  by 
products  and  results. 

It  would  be  a  perpetual  national  and  State  industrial  and  intellectual  exhibition.  It  might  be 
called  the  “  National  and  State  Art  and  Industrial  Academy,”  or  any  other  appropriate  name. 

Such  an  institution  may  be  established  with  little  cost  to  the  government,  other  than  the  preparation 
of  suitable  apartments  and  the  payment  of  a  small  force  of  competent  men.  to  be  engaged  in  gathering, 
systematizing,  and  publishing  an  annual  statistical  report  of  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  population. 
Information  for  other  years  than  those  of  the  decennial  enumeration  required  by  the  Constitution  could 
be  obtained  through  the  various  local  federal  officers  without  cost,  except  for  blanks,  and  with  greater 
accuracy  as  to  all  taxable  articles  than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained  through  the  census  returns.  This  would 
be  published  so  promptly  as  to  be  available  and  valuable  to  business  and  public  men  within  each  year. 

The  contributions  to  the  respective  State  divisions  or  departments  would  be  promptly  and  freely 
made  by  States,  corporations,  and  individuals,  as  it  would  become  the  best  means  of  advertising  the 
interests  of  any  State,  or  the  productions,  industry,  art,  or  learning  of  any  individual  or  association 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  years  of  the  decennial  census  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  statistical  tables  would  be 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  consequently  involve  greater  expenditure  than  the  intermediate  years  ; 
but  being  thoroughly  systematized,  and  directed  by  experienced  and  earnest  men,  the  greatest  possible 
economy  would  be  attained,  and  the  results  promptly  presented  to  the  country,  while  the  information 
was  still  valuable  in  other  than  a  historical  sense. 

The  census  of  1860  affords  a  proper  and  suitable  starting  point  for  the  proposed  system,  and  will 
become  of  historic  interest  and  importance,  in  view  of  the  great  events  and  changes  which  immediately 
followed  its  survey  of  the  country.  The  facts  presented  by  this  compilation  were  gathered  near  the 
close  of  a  period  of  long  and  uninterrupted  domestic  tranquillity,  and  will,  when  another  such  compila¬ 
tion  shall  be  made,  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for  ascertaining  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  effect  of  this 
protracted  and  desolating  war  upon  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  country. 

A  measure  like  this,  when  adjusted  and  perfected  by  the  lights  of  experience,  would  furnish 
materials  of  the  highest  interest  to  our  citizens,  creating  emulation,  commendable  rivalry,  operating  as 
incentives  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  inspiring  our  people  with  confidence  in  the  strength  and  per¬ 
petuity  of  our  institutions,  and  demonstrating  their  complete  adaptation  to  all  the  ends  of  good 
government. 

J.  M.  EDMUNDS, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  and  in  charge  of  the  Census. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  August  14, 1865. 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


COTIOBf  GOODS.  . 

The  growth  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  constitutes  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  last  filly  years.  » 

Commencing  properly  with  the  erection  of  the  first  water  frame  for  spinning,  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
1790,  it  has  attracted  in  a  marked  degree  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  and  is 
now  an  established  industry  in  twenty-nine  States  of  the  Union.  It  exceeds  all  other  branches  of  pure 
manufacture  in  value  of  product,  and  in  the  employment  which  it  gives  to  capital  and  labor,  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  domestic  arts,  and  to  internal  and  foreign  trade.  Its  annual  product  in  1860  was  about 
one-sixteenth  of  the  aggregate  of  all  branches  of  industry,  including  the  large  items  of  flour  and  meal, 
sawed  and  planed  lumber,  the  fisheries,  and  of  coal  and  the  baser  metals.  Its  ratio  of  development  1ms 
exceeded  that  of  the  population,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  150  per  cent.;  population  in  the 
same  time  having  augmented  only  84.2  per  cent. 

The  seventh  census  gave  the  number  of  cotton  factories  in  twenty-five  States  in  1850  as  1,074, 
The  number  of  spindles  in  use  at  that  time  has  been  estimated  at  3,633,693.  The  aggregate  capital 
invested  was  $76,032,578.  The  value  of  raw  material  consumed  (including  641,240  bales  of  cotton, 
equal,  at  425  pounds  each,  to  272,527,000  pounds)  amounted  to  $37,778,014.  The  number  of  bands 
employed  was  32,295  males  and  62,661  females,  or  94,956  persons.  The  total  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  product  was  $65,501,687,  and  included  the  value  of  763,678,407  yards  of  cloth,  and  nearly 
30,000,000  pounds  of  yarn  and  batting.  This  product  was  exclusive  of  mixed  goods  of  cotton  and  wool, 
&c.,  which  employed  103  manufactories,  and  amounted  in  value  to  $3,693,731. 

The  official  returns  of  1860,  make  the  number  of  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  in  twciity- 
mue  States  of  the  Union,  on  the  30th  of  June,  to  have  been  1,091.  The  aggregate  amount  of  capital 
invested  was  $98,585,269,  an  increase  of  $22,552,691,  or  29.6  per  cent,  upon  the  total  capital  of  1850 
The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed,  exclusive  of  15,200,061  pounds  wrought  into  mixed  fabrics  of  cotton 
and  wool,  was  422,704,975  pounds,  equivalent  to  1,056,726  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  which  was 
150,177,975  pounds,  or  55.5  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  consumption  in  1850.  The  total  cost  of  raw 
materia1  was  $57,285,534,  and  of  labor  $23,940,108,  the  increase  in  the  former  being  in  the  ratio  of 
51.6  per  cent,  aadin  the  latter  of  38.6  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  male  hands  employed  throughout 
the  year  was  46,859,  and  of  females  75,169,  an  increase  of  14.564  males,  and  12,508  females,  and  of 
28.5  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  number  of  operatives  in  1850.  The  aggregate  number  of  spindles  in 

ThMoTl  S  ’  rVhrmb?  °f  l0°mS  126,313,  in  thR  Pr°P°rtion  ^  41.4  spindles  per  loom. 
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The  product  ofcotton cloth,  including  271, 857, OOOyardsof  printing  cloths, amounted  to  1,148,252,406 

!t;  .  r  q  ^ y"n  an<i  ''hread  ‘°  47’241’003  lra”"ds'  °f  1»*  wicking,  and  wadding  to 
pounds,  being  an  mora.se  over  the  product  of  1860  of  384,673,990  yards,  or  upwards  of 
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la  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  product  embraced  a  large  aggregate  of  miscellaneous  articles  and 
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qniits,  122,000,  mosquito  netting,  1,582, 400 yards;  cotton  cordage,  twines, lines,  &c.,  4,870,277 pounds; 
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webbing,  450,000  pounds;  quilts,  195,391  pounds ;  seamless  bags,  6,235,600.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
in  unmixed  goods  was  in  the  proportion  of  13.4  pounds  for  each  individual  in  the  Union,  and  averaged 
80.7  pounds  for  each  spindle.  The  production  of  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  per  capita  in  1850  amounted 
in,  value  to  $2  82,  and  in  1860  to  $3  60.  The  average  value  per  spindle  made  in  the  latter  year  was 
$22  09,  the  cost  of  the  same  being,  for  material,  $10  94,  and  for  labor,  $4  57;  and  for  both  together, 
$15  51  per  spindle. 

The  number  of  yards  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  printing  cloths,  &c.,  amounted  to  about  thirty-six  and 
ono-quarter  yards  per  capita  for  the  total  population  of  the  Union,  or  about  three  times  the  estimated 
annual  consumption  per  head  in  1830.  -It  was  an  average  of  219  yards  per  spindle,  and  of  9,090  yards 
for  each  loom  per  annum. 

The  average  annual  wages  of  each  factory  hand  was  $196,  or  twenty  dollars  more  than  the  average 
earnings  in  1850. 

The  average  value  per  hand  of  the  total  product  in  1850  was  $668,  and  in  1860  it  was  $948  per 
annum. 

The  following  are  the  ratios  of  increase  in  the  several  elements  of  this  manufacture  as  compared 
with  the  aggregates  in  1850,  viz:  increase  of  capital,  29.6  per  cent.;  in  cost  of  material,  51.6  per  cent, 
in  cost  of  labor,  38.6  per  cent;  in  consumption  of  cotton,  55.5  per  cent.;  in  number  of  hands  employed, 
28.5  per  cent.;  in  yards  of  cloth  made,  50.3  per  cent.;  and  in  value  of  product,  76.6  per  cent. 

The  augmentation  of  the  value  of  cotton  goods  made,  as  compared  with  the  product  in  1850,  took 
place  principally  in  the  New  England  and  middle  States.  The  aggregate  manufacture  of  seven  facto¬ 
ries  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Utah,  which  made  no  returns  in  1850,  amounting 
in  value  to  only  $576,182,  of  which  sum  $466,500  was  the  product  of  two  establishments  in  Louisiana. 

The  six  New  England  States  contained  570  establishments,  representing  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$69,260,279;  an  annual  expenditure  for  raw  material  of  $37,670,782;  and  for  labor  of  $16,720,920. 
They  employed  29,886  male,  and  51,517  female  hands  throughout  the  year,  and  contained  3,858,962 
spindles,  and  93,344  looms,  which  consumed  283,701,306  pounds  of  cotton,  an  average  of  73  pounds 
per  annum  for  each  spindle.  The  total  value  of  their  manufacture  was  $79,359,900,  an  increase  of 
$35,573,910  over  the  product  of  1850.  In  this  were  included  the  values  of  857,225,347  yards  of  cloth, 
of  which  211,687,382  yards  were  printing  cloths;  of  12,409,527  pounds  of  yarn  and  thread ;  and  of 
5,648,240  pounds  of  bats,  wicking,  wadding,  &c.,  besides  quilts,  bags,  cordage,  lines,  &c. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  increments  in  the  several  aggregates  and  their  ratios,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  returns  from  the  same  section  in  1850,  viz:  increase  of  capital,  $16,308,914,  or  30.8 
per  cent.;  increased  annual  cost  of  labor,  $4,425,352,  or  35.9  per  cent;  of  raw  material,  $12,906,742, 
or52.1  percent.;  increased  number  of  hands,  18,400,  or  29.2  percent.;  increased  value  of  product, 
$35,573,910,  or  81.24  per  cent.  The  increase  of  spindles  in  New  England  compared  with  returns  for 
1850  not  made  up,  but  collected  and  published  semi-officially,  appears  to  have  been  about  1,107,884, 
oi  40.2  per  cent;  of  looms,  9,704,  or  11.6  per  cent.;  and  the  increased  production  of  cloth,  about 
260,357,840  yards,  equivalent  to  43.6  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  spindles  to  each  loom  in 
these  States  was  41.3.  The  production  of  cotton  cloth  amounted  to  225  yards  to  each  spindle,  and 
9,194  yards  to  the  loom.  The  average  cost  per  spindle  of  all  kinds  of  goods  (for  labor  and  material) 
was  $14  17,  and  the  returned  value  per  spindle  $20  56.  On  the  above  data  these  results  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nine  yards  per  spindle,  and  2,058  per  loom  over  the  product  in  1850,  and  of  six  yards  per 
spindle,  and  104  yards  per  loom  over  the  average  production  of  the  whole  Union  in  1860,  the  average 
cost  being  at  the  same  time  $1  34,  and  the  returned  value  $1  53  per  spindle  less  than  the  general 
average  of  the  Union. 

The  average  annual  wages  of  each  hand  in  New  England  was  $205  15,  and  the  average  product 
per  hand  was  $974  90,  the  wages  beiug  upward  of  $9,  and  the  product  $25  per  hand  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  United  States.  The  production  in  cloth  alone  was  an  average  of  10,536  yards 
to  each  hand,  or  1127  yards  more  than  the  general  production  per  hand. 
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The  total  value  of  cotton  goods  was  equivalent  to  $25  31  for  each  inhabitant  of  New  England, 
and  to  $2  52  for  each  person  in  the  Union. 

Of  the  general  aggregates  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  upwards  of  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total 
capital,  more  than  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  product,  nearly  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
printing  cloths,  and  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cloth  made,  as  well  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  webbing,  quilts,  seamless  bags,  lines,  twines,  &c.,  were  returned  by  the  New  England 
factories. 

The  ratios  in  which  those  States  severally  augmented  their  products  were  in  the  order  of  their 
productive  values,  respectively,  as  follows :  Massachusetts,  77.10  per  cent.;  New  Hampshire,  54.6 ; 
"Rhode  Island,  87.05;  Connecticut,  116.14;  Maine,  137.4;  Vermont,  27.5. 

Nearly  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  of  cotton  goods  made  in  New  England  was  the 
product  of  Massachusetts,  which  returned  217  establishments,  containing  1,673,498  spindles,  and,  42,779 
looms,  on  which  were  made  415,291,438  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  an  average  of  248  yards  to  each  spindle, 
9,707  yards  to  each  loom,  10,800  yards  to  each  factory  hand,  and  337  yards  to  each  person  in  the 
State.  The  total  value  of  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  made  in  that  State  was  $38,004,255,  an  increase, 
of  $16,609,854,  and  equal  to  a  product  of  $22  72  per  spindle,  $988  per  factory  hand,  and  $31  60  for 
each  person  in  the  State.  The  number  of  employes  was  13,691  males,  and  24,760  females,  whose 
average  annual  earnings  was  $202.  The  consumption  of  cotton  was  134,012,759ibs.  an  average  of80. 7 
pounds  per  spindle;  and  the  average  cost  of  production  per  spindle  in  labor  and  material  was  $14  95. 
Rhode  Island  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  printing  cloths  and  yarns  ;  Connecticut  the  most  cords, 
lines,  and  twines,  and  New  Hampshire  the  greatest  number  of  seamless  bags. 

The  six  middle  States  numbered  340  establishments,  which  was  twelve  less  than  in  1850. 
The  invested  capital  was  $18,789,069;  the  cost  of  raw  material,  $13,928,671 ;  annual  cost  of  labor, 
$5,462,900;  and  total  value  of  the  product,  $26,531,700,  an  increase  in  the  last  item  of  79.52  percent, 
in  ten  years.  The  business  in  this  section  employed  annually  12,212  male  and  16,866  female  hands, 
1,042,480  spindles,  and  25,185  looms,  and  consumed  87,113,715  pounds  of  cotton,  which  produced 
228,702,748  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  which  60,169,6 18  yards  were  printing  cloths,  16,212,651  pounds  of 
yarn  and  thread,  and  5,699,016  pounds  of  bats,  wadding,  wicking,  &c.,  besides  cotton  cordage  and  other 
miscellaneous  products.  The  proportion  of  spindles  to  looms,  and  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth  made 
per  spindle  and  loom,  were  about  the  same  as  for  the  United  States  at  large,  but  the  product  was  about 
five  and  one-half  yards  per  spindle,  and  105  yards  per  loom  less  than  in  New  England,  while  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  per  spindle  (83  5  pounds)  was  nearly  three  and  one-half  pounds  greater  than  the  general 
average,  and  ten  and  one-half  pounds  more  than  that  of  New  England.  The  average  cost  of  production 
per  spindle  for  material  and  labor  was  $18  60,  which  was  $3  06  greater  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
country,  and  $4  43  per  spindle  greater  than  in  New  England.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  was 
•  $25  45  per  spindle,  or  $3  36  greater  than  the  average  of  the  Union,  and  $4  89  greater  than  in  New 
England,  The  excess  in  cost  of  production  was  principally  for  material,  which  amounted  to  $2  42  per 
spindle  more  than  the  general  cost,  and  to  $3  60  more  than  in  the  eastern  States.  These  discrepancies 
are  probably  due  to  the  less  full  and  complete  returns  of  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  middle  States, 
and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  manufacture  of  a  heavier  and  coarser  description  of  goods  in  that  section 
'  generally ;  the  cost  of  labor  being  diminished,  and  the  quantity  and  cost  of  material  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  weight  or  coarseness  of  the  fabric.  The  greater  amount  of  yarn  and  thread  made  in 
New  England,  and,  perhaps,  the  somewhat  greater  speed  of  machinery  in  that  section,  may  have  also 
influenced  the  results. 

The  annual  wages  of  each  operative  in  the  Middle  States  averaged  $187  86,  being  $8  26  less  than 
the  average  wages  of  the  Union,  and  $17  29  less  than  in  New  England.  The  product  per  hand 
amounted  in  value  to  $912  18,  which  was  $35  82  less  than  the  value  produced  generally,  and  $62  72 
per  annum  less  than  each  operative  produced  in  New  England.  The  value  of  cotton  goods  was  in  the 
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proportion  of  $3  18  per  capita  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  middle  States.  It  was  equivalent  to  22.9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the  Union,  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms,  and  the  number  of  yards  of 
cloth  amounting  each  to  about  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  of  yarns,  &c.,  to  upward  of  thirty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  product  of  the  Union. 

Of  the  aggregate  product  of  the  middle  States,  Pennsylvania,  with  185  establishments,  having  a 
capital  of  $9,203,040,  and  employing  476,979  spindles,  12,994  looms,  and  14,994  hands,  manufactured 
114,395,986  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  including  14,025,200  yards  of  printing  cloth,  9,739,181  pounds  of 
yarn  and  thread,  2,072,500  pounds  of  bats,  wicking,  wadding,  &c.,  and  11,280  coverlets.  The  total 
value  of  these  products  was  $13,650,114,  the  quantity  of  cloth  and  the  entire  value  of  the  manufacture 
constituting  upward  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  these  States.  Pennsylvania,  in  the  value  of 
its  cotton  manufacture,  fell  only  a  little  behind  New  Hampshire,  which  holds  the  second  rank  in  this 
industry.  It  is  probable  that  more  accurate  returns  from  the  numerous  small  factories  in  the  former 
State  would  have  shown  it  to  be  next  to  Massachusetts,  the  largest  producer  of  cotton  goods.  No 
other  State  north  of  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  Maine,  showed  so  large  a  ratio  of  increase  in  this 
branch  since  1850.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  State  was  37,496,203  pounds,  equal  to  70.8 
pounds  per  spindle.  The  number  of  spindles  was  in  the  proportion  of  36.7  to  each  loom,  and  the 
quantity  of  cloth  made  averaged  239.8  yards  per  spindle,  8,803  yards  to  the  loom,  and  39.3  yards  to 
each  inhabitant  of  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  goods  of  all  kinds  averaged,  for  material  $15  50,  and.  for 
labor  $5  80  per  spindle,  a  total  cost  of  $21  30  per  spindle.  The  returned  value  of  the  goods  averaged 
828  61  per  spindle,  $910  per  factory  hand,  and  $4  70  for  .each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
The  employes  received,  one  with  another,  $184  63  as  annual  wages. 

The  State  of  New  York  had  seventy-nine  factories,  and  produced  annually  in  cotton  goods  a  value 
of  $6,676,878,  or  nearly  one-half  as  much  as  Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  printing 
cloths  made  in  the  middle  States.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  each  fell  a  little  short  of  $3,000,000  in 
the  value  of  their  manufacture,  the  former  of  the  two  making  much  the  larger  amount  of  yarns  and  net¬ 
ting,  and  the  latter  more  yards  of  cloth. 

The  eleven  southern  States,  including  Texas,  returned  the  same  number  of  establishments  (159) 
as  in  1850.  Their  combined  capitals  aggregated  $9,596,221 ;  the  expenditure  for  raw  material,  in¬ 
cluding  43,960,510  pounds  of  cotton,  $4,739,371 ;  cost  of  labor,  $1,440,424  ;  the  product  of  manufacture, 
$8,145,067,  the  last  sum  being  an  increase  of  $2,479,705,  or  forty-three  per  cent,  upon  the  returns  of 
the  previous  census. 

In  these  States  there  were  290,359  spindles  and  6,713  looms,  a  proportion  of  43.2  spindles  to  each 
loom.  The  male  hands  numbered  3,983,  and  the  female  5,923,  making  in  all  9,906  hands,  whose 
average  annual  wages  was  $145s41,  and  the  product  of  their  labor  $822,33..  The  consumption  of 
cotton  was  in  the  proportion  of  151.4  pounds  to  each  spindle  annually.  The  average  annual  cost  for 
material  was  $16  31,  and  for  labor  $4  96  per  spindle,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  goods  for  labor  and 
material  $21  27  per  spindle,  the  returned  value  of  the  product  being  $27  10  per  spindle.  The  product 
embraced  53,352,658  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  15,369,825  pounds  of  yarn,  &c.,  39,400  pounds  of  bats, 
wicking,  wadding,  &c.,  and  (by  Tennessee)  90,000  pounds  of  cotton  cordage. 

In  consequence  of  the  more  general  prevalence  of  household  manufactures  and  of  family  looms  among 
the  sparser  population  of  those  States,  the  proportion  of  spindles  to  looms  in  the  regular  factories,  and 
the  production  of  yarn,  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  cotton,  was  relatively  greater,  and  the  production 
of  cloth  smaller  than  in  the  older  manufacturing  States.  The  quantity  of  yarn  made  in  the  southern 
establishments  amounted  to  32.5  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole — considerably  exceeding 
the  product  of  New  England,  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  middle  States,  and  equivalent  to  1.6  pounds 
for  each  individual  of  the  entire  population  of  the  States  represented.  The  quantity  of  woven  goods 
returned  only  averaged  183.7  yards  to  the  spindle,  which  was  35  yards  less  than  the  general  average, 
and  41  yards  less  than  in  New  England.  The  average  product  of  each  loom  was  4,947  yards,  or  1,143 
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yards  less  than  the  average  of  the  United  States,  and  1,247  less  than  was  made  on  each  loom  in  New  England. 
The  value,  per  capita,  of  the  total  product  of  these  States  was  89  cents,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  5.8  yards. 

The  southern  States  produced  6.7  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  cotton  goods  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  spindles  and  looms  was  upward  of  5  per  cent.,  the  quantity  of  cloth  4.6  per 
cent.,  and  of  yarn  32.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Much  of  the  yarn  made  in  this  section  was  sold  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  southern  States,  Georgia  was  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  having  thirty-three 
establishments,  with  a  capital  amounting  to  $2,126,103,  and  mounting  85,186  spindles  and  2,041  looms. 
These  concerns  employed  2,813  hands,  the  product  of  whose  labor  was  $2,371,207,  an  increase  of  69.97 
per  cent,  upon  the  returns  of  1850.  Only  three  other  States,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
exceeded  one  million  in  the  value  of  cotton  goods,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  first  two  being  small,  (two 
or  three  per  cent.,)  and  in  the  latter  equal  to  160.96  per  cent.  In  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee 
the  product,  though  small,  was  considerably  greater  than  in  1850,  and  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
was  somewhat  less  than  in  that  year. 

Of  the  western  States,  six,  including  Utah,  made  returns  on  the  subject  of  cotton  manufactures. 
They  contained  twenty-two  establishments,  having  43,926  spindles  and  1,071  looms,  in  the  proportion 
of  41  spindles  to  the  loom,  and  employed  1,641  hands.  Their  aggregate  capital  was  $939,700;  the 
cost  of  material  $946,710,  and  of  wages,  $313,992  per  annum,  the  last  averaging  $191  57  for  each 
hand.  The  consumption  of  cotton  amounted  to  7,929,444  pounds,  an  average  of  180£  pounds  to  each 
spindle.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  cotton  goods  made  was  $1,642,107,  which  was  an  increase  of  up¬ 
ward  of  30  per  cent.,  and  comprised  the  values  of  8,971,653  yards  of  cloth,  3,249,600  pounds  of  yarn,  and 
1,581,300  pounds  of  batts,  wieking,  &c.  Of  cotton  cloth  alone,  the  manufacture  was  at  the  rate  of  204 
yards  to  the  spindle,  and  8,376  yards  to  the  loom.  The  total  cost,  per  spindle,  of  the  entire  product,  was 
$28  69,  of  which  $7  14  per  spindle  was  for  labor,  and  $21  55  for  material.  The  returned  value  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  made  averaged  $37  38  per  spindle,  and  was  equivalent  to  $1,002  per  annum 
for  each  hand,  and  to  21  cents  for  each  inhabitant  of  those  States.  These  results  show  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton,  and  the  cost  for  material  and  labor  per  spindle,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  product 
per  spindle  and  factory  hand,  was  relatively  greater  than  in  the  United  States  at  large,  or  any  section  of 
it;  that  the  average  annual  wages  of  each  hand  was  greater  than  in  the  middle  and  southern  States,  but 
less  than  in  New  England;  and  that  the  extent  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  as  compared  with  the  popu¬ 
lation,  was  less  than  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  Union,  as  shown  by  the  value  per  capita. 

Of  the  aggregate  value  of  cotton  goods  these  States  produced  1.4  per  cent.;  of  the  quantity  of  cloth 
only  0.78  per  cent.;  and  of  yarn  6.8  per  cent.;  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  amounting,  each,  to 
about  0.84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

Among  the  western  States  the  lead  in  the  cotton  manufacture  was  taken  by  Ohio,  the  product  of 
which,  though  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  value,  was  equal  to  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  made  in  those  States,  and  21.7  per  cent,  greater  than  its  return  in  I860.  Indiana,  with  three 
establishments  less  than  in  1850,  augmented  its  product  from  $86,660  in  that  year  to  $344,350,  which 
was  in  the  ratio  of  297.6  per  cent.  Missouri  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  61  per  cent.,  and  Kentucky, 
which  is  third  in  rank,  reduced  its  factories  from  ten  to  six,  and  depreciated  its  product  in  the  ratio  of 
29.2  per  cent. 

The  average  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  per  spindle,  in  the  New  England  States  was 
$20  56;  and  in  the  several  States  of  that’ section  as  follows:  In  Massachusetts,  $22  70;  Maine, 
$22  18;  New  Hampshire,  $21  51;  Connecticut,  $20  46;  Vermont,  $20  31;  and  Rhode  Island, 
$14  91.  In  the  middle  States  the  product  per  spindle  averaged  $25  45.  In  Maryland  it  was  $57  37 
per  spindle;  in  Pennsylvania,  $28  61;  in  Delaware,  $24  16;  in  New  Jersey,  $17  95  ;  and  in  New 
York,  $19  15.  The  average  value  of  the  product  for  each  spindle  in  the  southern  States  was  $27  10; 
and  in  the  western  States  $37  38.  The  difference  in  the  relative  values  of  the  product,  per  spindle,  in 
the  several  States  and  sections  of  the  Union  was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  yarn 
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made  in  some  of  them,  either  for  household  'consumption,  or  for  sale  in  other  States,  to  be  woven  in 
regular  factories.  Thus  the  southern  States,  as  already  stated,  produced  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  yarn  returned,  and  less  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  cloth  made  in  the  Union.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton,  per  spindle,  varied  for  the  same  reason,  being  relatively  greater  in  those  States  which 
chiefly  confined  their  operations  to  spinning,  than  in  the  manufacturing  centres,  where  its  ultimate 
elaboration  into  the  finer  fabrics  took  place.  The  average  annual  amount  of  cotton  consumed  by  each 
spindle  in  New  England  was  only  73  pounds,  and  in  the  middle  States,  which  bought  yarn  of  the  south, 
it  was  83  pounds^  In  the  southern  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  consumption  was  151  pounds, 
and  in  the  western,  180  pounds  per  spindle. 

HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  cotton  husbandry  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and  the  still 
more  extraordinary  extension  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  cor¬ 
related  and  concurrent  events  of  the  past  century. 

The  first  experimental  planting  of  cotton-seed  in  this  country  was  made  in  Virginia,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Company,  in  1621,  twenty  years  previous  to  the  first  authentic  mention  in 
England  of  any  textile  fabrics  containing  cotton  as  a  material.  Cotton,  from  Smyrna  and  Cyprus, 
whence  the  first  seed  generally  planted  in  this  country  was  probably  obtained,  bad  been  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  several  centuries  as  a  material  for  lamp-wicks,  and  had,  it  is  supposed,  been  for  some  time 
coining  gradually  into  use  in  Manchester  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  previous  to  1641,  when  fustians, 
dimities,  &c.,  composed,  in  part,  of  cotton-yarn  imported  from  the  Levant,  are  mentioned  in  a  tract 
by  Lewis  Roberts. 

Although  the  raising  of  cotton  was  scarcely  attempted  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  until  a  century 
later,  and  throughout  the  south  occupied  little  more  than  garden  patches  before  the  Revolution,  the 
active  colonial  trade  with  the  West  India  islands  furnished  small  quantities  of  the  indigenous  cotton 
of  those  islands  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  the  continental  colonies. 

As  early  as  May,  1640,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  an  order  for  the  encouragement, 
by  bounties,  &c.,  of  the  manufacture  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloth.  In  this  it  was  followed,  about 
nine  months  after,  by  the  assembly  of  Connecticut,  which  took  measures  to  encourage  the  importation 
of  cotton-wool  from  Barbadoes.  About  the  same  time  a  company  of  Yorkskiremen  who  settled  at 
Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  and  in  1643 
erected  at  that  place  the  first  fulling  mill  in  America.  From  that  time  until  about  1773,  both  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  England  and  the  very  limited  household  industry  of  the  American  colonies  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  production  of  coarse,  mixed  fabrics,  such  as  fustians,  composed  of  linen  warp 
and  cotton  weft,  like  the  goods  now  called  “  Unions,”  which  constituted  much  of  the  ordinary  wear  of 
both  countries.  The  demand  for  cotton  in  England  was  consequently  limited,  the  total  importations 
in  1781  amounting  to  only  5,198,778  pounds.  The  manufacture  of  calicoes  was  first  attempted  in 
England  in  1765,  and  more  successfully  by  Arkwright  &  Co.,  in  1772,  in  which  year  the  Messrs.  Strutt, 
of  Derby,  also  made  the  first  cotton  goods  in  England  with  a  cotton  warp,  spun  on  the  water-frame 
patented  by  Arkwright  in  1769 — neither  the  first  spinning  jenny  invented  by  ITigbs,  in  1763,  nor  the 
more  efficient  machine  of  Hargraves,  introduced  the  next  year,  giving  the  thread  sufficient  twist  to  form 
a  warp  yarn.  About  this  time,  also,  the  bleaching  and  printing  of  cottons  had  become  general  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  introduction  of  the  inule-spinner,  by  Crompton,  in  1775;  of  steam-carding  and  spinning, 
by  the  Watt’s  engine,  about  1783;  of  the  power-loom,  by  Cartwright,  a  few  years  later;  of  cylinder¬ 
printing,  by  Bell,  in  1785 ;  and  the  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching,  near  the  same  time,  with  a  few  minor 
agencies,  completed  a  train  of  improvements  in  this  branch  which  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  the. 
cotton  manufacture  in  England,  and  opened  up  a  market  for  the  raw  material  to  all  countries. 

In  1784,  when  the  first  importation  of  cotton  from  the  plantation  States  into  England  was  made, 
in  the  trifling  amount  of  eight  bags,  weighing,  altogether,  1,200  pounds,  the  total  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  about  11,250,000  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  the  average  monthly  consumption 
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of  the  cotton  mills  in  Massachusetts  in  1860.  In  1812  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  for  con¬ 
sumption  from  all  countries  was  about  61,250,000  pounds;  in  1830  it  was  242,000,000;  in  1840,  up¬ 
wards  of  528,000,000 ;  in  1850, 620,750,000 ;  and  in  1860  reached  nearly  974,000,000  of  pounds.  Stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  combined  influences  of  the  textile  improvements  just  referred  to,  which  created  a  demand 
and  still  more  by  the  agency  of  the  saw-gin  for  cleaning  cotton,  introduced  by  Whitney  in  1793,  by 
improvements  in  ship-building  and  navigation,  and  by  the  use  of  steam  power  for  stationary  and  loco¬ 
motive  machinery,  the  United  States  has  for  many  years  past  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotton 
consumed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  the  total  cotton  crop 
amounted  to  about  40,000,000  of  pounds;  in  1820  to  160,000,000;  in  1830  to  350,000,000;  in  1840 
to  790,000,000;  and  in  1850  to  978,000,000  of  pounds,  or  2,445,793  bales.  In  1860  the  total  crop  of 
ginned  cotton  was  2,154,820,800  pounds,  or  .5,387,052  bales,  of  400  pounds  each,  or  more  than  double 
the  product  of  1850,  and  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  product  of  all  countries,  which,  exclusive 
of  the  domestic  consumption  of  semi-barbarous  nations,  was  placed  at  six  million  bales.  Our  total 
exports  of  cotton  in  that  year  were  4,419,215  bales,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  3,037,762  bales,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  80  per  cent,  of  her  total  imports  of  that  material,  and  France  more  than  one-half  the  remainder. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1791  was  about  5,500,000  pounds ;  in 
1801,  9,000,000;  in  1811, 17,000,000;  in  1821,50,000,000;  in  1831,  77,500,000;  in  1841,  97,500,000; 
and  in  1850,245,250,000  pounds;  those  quantities  being  exclusive  of  the  consumption  of  Virginia  and 
the  States  south  and  west  of  it,  except  Richmond  and  vicinity.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  regular 
factories  of  unmixed  cotton  goods  in  all  the  States  amounted,  in  1860,  to  422,704,975  pounds,  or 
1,094,762  bales,  of  400  pounds  each. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  is  now  the  predominant  industry  of  this  country  as  well  as  of 
Great  Britain,  properly  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  Arkwright  machinery,  in  1790.  As  early  as 
1775  a  spinning  jenny  of  twenty-four  threads  was  put  in  operation  by  a  joint-stock  company  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where,  in  1782,  Samuel  Wetherell,  jr.,  one  of  the  company,  advertised  for  sale  probably  the 
first  factory-made  “jeans,  fustians,  everlastings,”  &c.,  in  this  country.  Associations  to  manufacture  by 
machinery  were  also  formed  in  1780,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  “jeans,  corduroys,  federal 
rib,  and  cottons”  were. advertised  by  S.  Brazier  in  1790;  at  East  Bridgewater  in  1786;  at  Beverly 
in  1787  ;  and  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  same  year,  and  at  Baltimore  in  1789.  Brass  models 
of  the  Arkwright  machines  had  also  been  procured  in  England  in  1786,  for  a  company  in  Philadelphia, 
but  were  seized  and  confiscated  on  the  eve  of  their  shipment,  under  the  British  laws  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  machinery.  During  the  same  year,  however,  descriptions  and  models  of  an  early  and 
imperfect  form  of  these  machines  were,  with  difficulty,  brought  from  England  by  Thomas  Somers,  of 
Baltimore,  where  the  cotton  manufacture  had  also  been  proposed  in  1785.  The  models  became  the 
property  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  That  State,  about  the  same  time,  paid  two  Scotchmen — Robert 
and  Alexander  Barr — £200  for  the  first  spinning  jenny  and  stock  card  probably  ever  made  in  this 
country.  These  last  were  built  for  the  honorable  Hugh  Orr,  at  his  iron- works,  in  .East  Bridgewater, 
and,  with  the  Arkwright  models,  were  deposited  with  him  by  the  State  for  public  benefit.  In  1787  a 
company  at  Beverly,  with  machines  made  from  these  models,  or  imported,  and  with  other  costly  ma¬ 
chinery,  attempted,  with  partial  success,  to  manufacture  cotton,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  a  grant  of 
£500  from  the  State.  A  spinning-frame  of  thirty-two  spindles  was  also  made  after  the  State  model, 
for  Daniel  Anthony,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  was  operated  at  that  place  by  hand-power,  making, 
it  is  said,  the  first  thread  ever  spun  in  this  country  by  machinery.  Proving  too  heavy  for  hand-power, 
it  was  soon  after  sold  to  Moses  Brown,  who  endeavored,  with  little  success,  to  run  it  by  water-power  at 
Pawtucket.  With  this  and  a  second  water-frame  of  twenty-four  spindles  from  the  same  model,  which 
had  failed  to  work  at  East  Greenwich,  the  spinning  of  cotton  warp  was  for  a  while  tried  and  abandoned. 
These  two  discarded  water-frames,  with  two  jennies,  a  doubling  and  twisting  machine,  and  a  calendering 
machine,  constituted  the  principal  machinery  of  Almy  &  Brown  when  Samuel  Slater  arrived  from 
England,  in  the  autumn  of  1789. 


That  ingenious  manufacturer  had  been  a  clerk,  and  afterward  an  overseer  in  the  cotton  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprising  firm  of  Strutt  &  Arkwright,  at  Milford,  in  Derby,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
most  improved  mechanism  in  use  in  England.  Attracted  hither  by  the  liberal  inducements  held  out  to 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  United  States  immediately  after  the  war  of  independence,  he  arrived 
opportunely,  just  as  the  first  efforts  to  introduce  the  cotton  manufacture  here  seemed  to  have  entirely 
failed.  He  was  invited  to  Rhode  Island,  and  having  at  once  rejected  the  old  machinery  as  worthless, 
he  entered  into  contract  with  the  proprietors,  and,  without  drawings  or  models,  in  January,  1790,  set 
about  constructing  perpetual  carding  and  spinning  machinery,  chiefly  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  20th 
of  December  of  the  same  year  he  put  in  operation  by  water-power  at  Pawtucket  three  carding,  one 
drawing  and  roving  machine,  and  two  Arkwright  spinning- frames  of  seventy -two  spindles,  which  was  the 
first  machinery  of  the  kind  successfully  operated  in  the  United  States. 

Up  to  this  time  no  sheetings,  shirtings,  checks,  or  ginghams  had  been  made  in  this  country,  and 
the  warp  for  the  first  goods  wholly  of  cotton  was  supplied  by  this  water-frame  cotton  mill,  the  product 
of  which,  small  as  it  was,  during  the  first  twenty  months  far  exceeded  the  demand  of  the  hand-weavers 
and  buyers.  In  1793  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater  erected  at  Pawtucket  village,  in  North  Providence,  a 
small  factory,  afterward  known  as  the  “Old  Factory,”  to  contain  seventy-two  spindles.  They  added 
machinery  from  time  to  time,  and  subsequently  enlarged  the  building  and  built  another. 

During  the  ensuing  year  the  first  cotton  sewing-thread  ever  made  is  said  to  have  been  spun  from 
sea-island  cotton — -the  cultivation  of  which  was  just  beginning  in  the  south — by  Mr.  Slater,  to  whom  is 
also  attributed  the  first  introduction  of  cotton  stocking-yarn  in  America.  The  prices  of  cotton  yarn  at 
that  date  in  Rhode  Island  were,  for  No.  12,  88  cents;  for  No.  16,  $1  04;  and  for  No.  20,  $1  21. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Slater,  with  several  of  his  wife’s  relatives,  under  the  name  of  Samuel  Slater  &  Co  , 
built  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pawtucket  river,  in  Massachusetts,  a  “new  mill,”  in  which  he  owned  one- 
half  the  stock,  and  which  was  the  first  cotton  factory  on  the  Arkwright  principle  in  that  State. 

These  two  small  establishments,  which  were  the  initials  of  the  great  cotton  industry,  not  only  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  but  of  the  whole  Union,  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
sources  whence  the  workmen  who  erected  cotton  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country  previous  to 
1809  drew  their  knowledge  of  the  business.  They  were  also  so  remunerative  to  their  owners  that,  in 
1806 — in  which  year  two  cotton  mills  were  also  started  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  and  two  more 
at  North  Providence — Almy,  Brown  &  Slater  were  able  to  project  a  manufacturing  village  at  Slaters- 
ville,  in  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island.  It  went  into  operation  the  following  year  with  all  the  recent  im¬ 
provements  brought  from  England  by  John  Slater,  a  brother  of  Samuel,  to  whose  management  it  was 
intrusted,  and  eventually  became  the  sole  property  of  himself  and  the  heirs  of  Samuel,  who  died  in 
1835.  The  family  were  enriched  by  the  profits  of  this  factory,  which,  within  twelve  years,  became  the 
centre  of  nine  cotton  mills,  containing  11,000  spindles,  one-half  of  them  in  the  original  factory,  at  that 
time,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  largest  in  the  Union.  In  1812  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  contained 
twenty-four  cotton  mills,  and  upward  of  20,000  spindles. 

Through  the  influence  of  Secretary  Hamilton,  a  company  was  incorporated  in  1791  with  a  capital 
of  Si, 000, 000,  with  a  view,  primarily,  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Having  selected  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Passaic,  now  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  as  the  site,  they  completed  a  cotton  mill,  ninety  feet  by  forty, 
four  stories  high,  in  1794,  and  the  same  year  spun  by  water-power,  as  they  had  done  the  previous  year 
by  animal-power,  the  first  yarn  made  by  machinery  in  that  State.  They  also  printed  calico,  shawls, 
and  cotton  goods,  buying  the  muslins  in  New  York. 

About  1795  the  first  small  cotton  mill  in  Delaware  was  put  in  operation  by  horse-power  at 
Wilmington,  by  Jacob  Broome,  and  calico  printing  was  also  attempted.  The  cotton  machinery  was 
afterward  removed  and  run  by  the  water-power  of  the  Brandywine. 

In  1803  the  first  cotton  factory  in  New  Hampshire  was  built  at  New  Ipswich,  and  in  1804  the  first 
regular  factory  in  New  York  was  erected  at  Union  village,  in  Washington  county,  by  W.  Mo  wry,  a 
former  pupil  of  Slater.  About  the  same  time  the  business  was  commenced  in  Connecticut,  at  Vernon, 
in  Hartford  county,  and  was  followed  in  1806  by  a  larger  one  at  Pomfret. 
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In  that  or  the  following  year  cotton  machinery,  clandestinely  obtained  from  England,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  large  factory,  previously  run  as  a  woollen  mill,  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  and  for  a  time 
was  employed  upon  warp  yarn  and  wicking  for  household  manufactures.  A  few  years  after,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tickings,  coarse  ginghams,  and  sheetings,  and  similar  heavy  articles,  was  commenced  there, 
being,  it  is  said,  the  first  of  that  class  of  goods  made  in  this  country.  These  were  all  woven  in  hand- 
looms, ^power-weaving  not  being  in  use  at  that  date.  The  price  of  ginghams  at  that  time  was  seventy- 
five  cents,  and  of  sheetings  fifty  cents  a  yard. 

It  was  during  this  year  (1804)  that  the  first  consignment  for  sale  of  American  manufactures  was 
made  by  Almy  &  Brown,  of  Providence,  to  Elijah  Warren,  of  Philadelphia,  who  became  their  agent  for 
selling  American  yarns  and  threads  in  great  variety,  to  which  were  added,  as  business  improved,  stripes, 
plaids,  checks,  denims,  tickings,  &c. 

In  1808  a  company  was  incorporated  in  Maryland,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars,  to  manu¬ 
facture  coarse  cotton  goods  on  a  large  scale,  which  they  carried  into  operation  on  the  Patapsco,  at 
Ellicott’s  mills,  in  1810. 

In  an  official  report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  early  in  1810,  the  number 
of  cotton  mills  erected  up  to  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  including  twenty-five  then  building  to  go 
into  operation,  was  stated  to  be  eighty-seven.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  in  operation,  and  worked 
31,000  spindles,  requiring  a  capital  of  about  $100  per  spindle,  of  which  $60  was  actively  employed. 
The  average  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle  was  forty-five  pounds,  worth  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  product  thirty-six  pounds  of  yarn  per  spindle,  worth,  on  an  average,  $1  12  J  per  pound.  They 
employed,  on  an  average,  five  men  and  thirty-five  women  to  every  800  spindles.  It  was  estimated  that 
these  eighty-seven  mills  would  employ,  in  1811,  80,000  spindles  and  4,000  hands,  and  have  a  capital  of 
$4,800,000 ;  that  they  would  consume  3,600,000  pounds  of  cotton,  worth  $720,000,  and  produce 
2,880,000  pounds  of  yarn,  worth  $3,240,000.  The  increase  in  regular  establishments  in  two  years  had 
been  fourfold,  and  in  three  years  would  be  tenfold.  The  mills  were  distributed  as  follows,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  within  thirty  miles  of  Providence,  the  cradle  of  this  industry:  Rhode  Island  had  in 
operation  18  mills,  building  7  ;  Massachusetts  10,  building  5;  Connecticut  4,  building  2  ;  Pennsylvania 
4;  New  York  3,  building  3;  Maryland  3,  building  2;  New  Hampshire  2,  building  4;  Vermont  2, 
building  2  ;  New  Jersey  2  ;  Delaware  2  ;  Maine  and  Virginia  each  one ;  and  the  following  horse-mills  : 
in  South  Carolina,  G-eorgia,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  each  1 ;  Kentucky  6.  Of  the  foregoing,  two  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  one  in  Delaware,  and  one  in  Maryland  were  also  horse-mills. 

Seventeen  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  where  all  the  new  ones  were  being  built,  contained 
14,196  spindles,  and  were  estimated  to  have  consumed  640,000  pounds  of  cotton,  producing  510,000 
pounds  of  yam  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  They  employed  1,100  looms  inweaving,  chiefly 
tickings,  at  55  to  90  cents  a  yard;  checks  at  30  to  42  cents;  ginghams  at  40  to  50  cents;  shirtings 
and  sheetings  at  35  to  75  cents  a  yard;  and  cotton  counterpanes  at  $8  each. 

The  first  census  of  manufactures,  taken  in  that  year  by  government,  give  no  less  than  269  cottou 
establishments,  scattered  throughout  eighteen  States  and  Territories,  and  running  about  87,000  spindles. 
The  returns  furnished  no  reliable  statement  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  articles  produced,  because 
of  their  incompleteness  and  want  of  discrimination  between  pure  and  mixed  manufactures,  and  the 
machinery  used  in  their  production.  The  factories  are  known  to  have  been  small,  producing  chiefly 
yarns,  and  from  one  to  eight  thousand  yards  of  cloth  each  per  annum.  The  greater  part  of  the  domestic 
cotton  then  consumed  was  spun  and  woven  in  families,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  yards  returned  as 
so  made  was  16,581,299,  an  amount  estimated  to  exceed  in  measurement  all  the  cloths  of  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  and  silk  made  in  that  year.  The  returns  from  Massachusetts  include  200  pieces  of  cotton  duck, 
valued  at  $6,000. 

Cotton  duck,  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  extensively  made  and  consumed  in  our  own  country, 
and  has  entered  so  largely  into  our  exports  of  domestic  cotton  fabrics,  was  then  a  new  article,  having 
been  just  introduced  by  Mr.  Seth  Bemis,  a  manufacturer  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  who,  during  the 
previous  year,  sold  in  Boston  the  first  lot  at  65  cents  per  yard  for  No.  1,  and  58  cents  for  No.  2,  the 
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material  used  being  sea-island  cotton.  During  the  war  it  rose  in  price  to  $1  per  yard,  and  in  1816 
Mr.  Bemis  applied  the  power-loom  to  its  manufacture,  in  which  he  was  followed,  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Colt, 
of  Paterson.  New  Jersey,  who  had  begun  its  manufacture  two  years  before,  using  double  and  twisted 
yarn.  Its  manufacture  was  attempted  in  Baltimore  in  1825,  and  in  1840  the  Lowell  duck  mill  was 
started  exclusively  for  the  production  of  cotton  duck. 

It  was  also  during  the  year  1810  that  cotton  goods  were  first  printed  in  this  country  upon  engraved 
copper  rollers,  at  the  bleach  and  print  works  of  Thorp,  Siddell  &  Co.,  near  Philadelphia.  Calico  printing 
from  wooden  blocks  had  been  carried  on  at  that  place  since  the  year  1788,  or  earlier.  About  that  time 
John  Hewson,  sr.,  a  revolutionary  officer,  in  consequence  of  premiums  offered  by  a  society  of  arts  and 
manufactures  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  liberal  offers  are  said  also  to  have  finally  induced  Samuel  Slater 
to  come  ta  America,  commenced  calico  printing  at  Dyottsville,  in  Philadelphia,  encouraged  by  a  loan  of 
£200  from  the  province.  In  1803,  beside  Hewson’s,  there  were  two  other  print  works  in  that  city, 
printing  annually  about  300,000  yards  of  Calcutta  cloths.  In  1790  this  business  was  also  undertaken 
at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  by  H.  Vandusen,  who  engraved  his  own  blocks.  In  1794  calico 
printing  on  a  large  scale  was  first  commenced  at  Providence,  by  Schaub,  Tissot  &  Dubosque.  India 
cottons,  of  which  the  importations  were  large,  were  at  first  exclusively  used  in  these  establishments. 
The  printing  was  done  by  wooden  blocks,  each  color  requiring  a  separate  engraving.  The  cloth  was 
spread  on  a  table  and  the  stamping  done  by  hand. 

The  first  cylinder  machine  was  imported  by  Mr.  Siddell  from  England,  and  in  1809  was  put  in 
operation  by  water-power  about  eight  miles  from  Philadelphia,  enabling  one  man  and  two  boys  to  print 
daily  10,000  yards  of  cloth.  In  1822  the  engraving  of  metallic  rollers  for  calico  printers  was  com¬ 
menced  in  Philadelphia  by  Mason  &  Baldwin,  who  took  out  letters  patent  in  1827  for  biting  figures 
on  steel  cylinders.  Large  print  works  were  erected  in  1823  at  Lowell,  and  about  the  same  time  at 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  were  followed  soon  after  by  others  at  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts;  at  Columbiaville,  New  York ;  Belleville,  New  Jersey;  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  other  places.  In  1826  about  60,000  yards  were  printed  weekly  in 
New  England;  and  in  the  year  ending  April  1,  1836,  the  quantity  of  calicoes  printed  in  the  United 
States  was  120,000,000  yards.  The  Manchester  PrintWorks,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  incorporated  in 
1839.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  rapidly  extended  during  the  suspension  of  foreign  trade,  caused 
by  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  seriously  checked  on  the  return  of  peace  by  the  competition  of  English 
manufacturers,  among  whom  the  use  of  the  power-loom  had,  in  the  mean  time,  become  general.  The. 
importation  of  foreign  cottons  in  the  first  two  years  of  peace  amounted  in  value  to  $180,000,000.  Our 
manufacturers  sought  relief  in  efforts  to  obtain  the  power-loom  and  in  protective  tariffs. 

For  the  successful  introduction  of  the  power-lq.om  we  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company,  chartered  in  February,  1813,  and  to  the  talent  and  energy  of  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  its  projector,  assisted  by  Paul  Moody,  a  skilful  mechanician  of  Amesbury.  They  built  a 
lactory  of  about  1,700  spindles  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  aid  of  the  power-loom,  the  first  of  which  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Lowell  &  Moody,  with 
several  improvements  upon  the  English  loom  then  in  use-  With  its  necessary  accompaniment,  a  dress¬ 
ing  machine,  also  rendered  much  more  efficient  than  the  patent  machine  of  ILorrock’s,  and,  with  like 
improvements  in  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  it  was  put  in  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  in  the 
first  manufactory  in  which  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  carried  on  in  a  single  establishment. 
The  first  goods  woven  by  the  company  were  heavy  unbleached  sheetings  of  number  fourteen  yarn, 
thirty-seven  inches  wide,  fourty-four  picks  to  the  inch,  and  in  weight  something  less  than  three  yards 
to  the  pound ;  a  class  of  goods  which,  under  the  name  of  “  domestics,”  have  ever  since  formed  the  staple 
of  American  cotton  manufactures.  During  the  same  year  the  Scotch  loom  engine  and  dressing  machine 
were  introduced  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  William  Gilmour,  from  Glasgow. 

The  success  of  the  Waltham  factory,  which  was  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  induced  its  principal  owners,  Messrs.  P.  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Appleton,  with  Kirk  Boott  and 
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others,  to  undertake  largely  the  manufacture  and  printing  of  calicoes.  With  this  view  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  February,  1822,  and  in  September  of  the  following  year 
the  first  wheel  was  started  at  East  Chelmsford,  which  took  the  name  of  Lowell,  and  the  capital  stock 
(since  more  than  doubled)  was  increased  to  $1,200,000.  Print-works  were  erected  the  same  year  to 
print  the  company’s  calicoes  in  madder  colors.  In  1825  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  was 
organized  at  Lowell,  and,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Batchelder,  of  New  Ipswich,  now 
treasurer  of  the  York  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Saco,  Maine,  the  power-loom  was  there  first  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  twilled  and  fancy  goods  with  great  success.  That  was  also  the  first  establish¬ 
ment  to  make  cotton  drills,  which  have  since  entered  so  largely  into  the  American  export  trade, 
especially  to  China.  Its  print-works  went  into  operation  in  1828.  In  1860  Lowell  contained  twelve 
incorporated  companies,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,900,000,  and  mounting  403,696  spindles, 
and  12,  LOO  looms,  which  produced  annually  2,481,000  yards  of  cotton,  besides  woollen  cloths, 
carpets,  &c.,  &c.  The  number  of  mills,  including  print-works,  bleacheries,  and  dye-works,  machine- 
shops,  &c.,  was  fifty-four. 

With  the  introduction  of  power  weaving  and  the  numerous  other  mechanical  improvements  of 
domestic  or  foreign  origin  that  followed,  and  encouraged  by  the  protection  given  in  1816  by  a  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  foreign  cottons,  continued  in  later  acts,  and  coupled  with  a  rule  of 
valuation  which  virtually  excluded  the  low-priced  India  cottons,  manufacturing  establishments  increased 
in  size,  number,  and  completeness  of  arrangement. 

In  1820,  according  to  the  imperfect  returns  of  the  marshals,  the  number  of  spindles  in  cotton  fac¬ 
tories  in  fifteen  States,  including  the  two  Carolinas,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  was  upward  of  250,000,  and 
the  amount  of  cotton  used  about  10,000,000  pounds,  or  forty  pounds  per  spindle.  This  was  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  213  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  spindles,  and  of  1 76  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  cotton, 
as  compared  with  Mr.  Gallatin’s  report.  It  was,  however,  a  large  falling  off  from  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  1815,  which  was  reported  to  Congress  in  the  following  year  at  27,000,000  pounds. 

In  1826  New  England  was  estimated  to  contain  400  distinct  factory  buildings  devoted  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  averaging  700  spindles  each,  or  280,000  in  all.  The  new  mills  were  very  large, 
the  old  ones  quite  small.  Each  spindle  was  supposed  to  consume  one-half  pound  of  cotton  daily,  or 
140  pounds  per  annum.  About  one-third  of  the  buildings  employed  power-looms,  one-third  hand-looms, 
and  the  balance  spun  yarn  and  twist  for  the  southern  and  western  States.  Of  these  Massachusetts 
contained  about  135,  Rhode  Island  110,  Connecticut  80,  New  Hampshire  50,  Maine  15,  and  Vermont 
10.  A  convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry,  held  in  1831,  gathered  statistics  from  795 
cotton  factories  in  twelve  eastern  and  middle  States,  including  Virginia,  and  had  a  record  of  thirty  es¬ 
tablishments  in  the  southern  and  western  States  which  made  no  accurate  returns.  The  former  aggre¬ 
gated  .a  capital  (principally  fixed)  of  $44,914,984,  and  operated  1,246,503  spindles  and  33,506  looms. 
They  employed  67,600  hands,  besides  4,760  hand  weavers,  whose  annual  wages  were  $12,155,723,  and 
consumed  yearly  77,757,316  pounds  of  cotton.  They  sold  10,642,000  pounds  of  yarn,  and  230,461,990 
yards  and  59,604,926  pounds  of  cloth.  The  total  value  of  the  annual  product  was  stated  at  $32,036,760. 

The  official  tables  of  the  United  States  census  for  1840  give  the  number  of  cotton  factories  in 
twenty-three  States  as  1,240,  and  the  dyeing  and  printing  establishments  129.  The  capital  invested 
was  $51,102,359,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  72,119,  the  number  of  spindles  amounting  to 
2,284,631.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  product  was  $46,350,453. 

Within  a  quarter  century  after  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom  the  cotton  manufacture  had 
attained  the  rank  which  it  still  holds  as  the  first  among  the  great  branches  of  pure  manufacture  in 
respect  to  the  value  of  the  product,  the  amount  of  capital,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  it. 
Its  increase  in  the  next  ten  years  was  in  the  ratio  of  upward  of  forty-two  per  cent.,  and  in  the  twenty 
years  preceding  1860  it  was  150  per  centum ;  population  in  the  latter  period  having  only  increased 
84  2  per  centum. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  and  present  magnitude  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United 
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States,  amounting  in  value,  as  already  stated,  to  $3  68  per  capita  for  the  entire  population,  and  in  woven 
fabrics  to  tlhrty-six  and  one-half  yards  per  head,  or  more  than  double  the  estimated  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  so  universal  is  the  use  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  ability  to  purchase  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  domestic  manufacture  falls  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  average  annual  value  of  foreign 
cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1839,  inclusive,  amounted 
to  $10,624,687,  the  highest  amount  having  been  nearly  18,000,000  in  1836,  and  the  lowest  about 
6,500,000  in  1838.  From  1840  to  1856,  both  inclusive,  the  average  annual  importation  increased  to 
$16,795,418,  the  yearly  exportation  of  the  same  averaging  $909,114. '  The  average  imports  of  the  last 
three  of  those  years  was  $28,811,966.  These  values,  during  the  later  periods,  consisted  largely  of  piece 
goods  from  Great  Britain,  which  has  enormously  increased  her  exports  of  cottons.  Of  plain  white 
British  calicoes  alone  our  importations  increased  from  10,000,000  of  yards  in  1846  to  85.000,000  in  1856, 
and  of  printed  or  dyed  calicoes,  from  13,500,000  in  the  former  to  97,000,000  of  yards  in  the  latter  year. 
In  1860  we  received  from  that  country  altogether  226,776,939  yards  of  cottons  of  the  declared  real  value 
of  $3,849,915 ;  but  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  quantity  fell  off  to  74,680,537  yards  in  1861, 
and  97,375,709  yards  in  1862.  The  total  value  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  from  all  countries  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  was  only  $5,254,258. 

The  total  value  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  States  in  seventeen 
years,  from  1826  to  1842,  was  $37,187,129,  an  average  of  $1,187,478  per  annum.  From  1840  to  1856 
the  average  yearly  exportation  of  domestic  cottons  was  $5,008,772.  The  average  annual  home  con¬ 
sumption  of  foreign  cotton  manufactures  exceeded  the  average  yearly  value  of  domestic  cotton  goods 
exported  by  $10,877,532,  and  only  fell  below  it  in  one  year,  (1843,)  when  our  export  of  domestic  cot¬ 
tons  was  greater  than  our  consumption  of  foreign  cottons  by  $578,794.  The  average  annual  exporta¬ 
tion  of  American  cotton  manufactures  and  yarns  in  the  five  years  from  1851  to  1855  was  $7,014,989. 
During  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1861,  these  exports  were  as  follows:  in  1858,  $6,333,833; 
1859,  $5,467,525 ;  I860,  $7,539,532";  and  in  1861,  $6,816,453.  In  these  last  values  Cotton  Duck  was 
included  to  the  average  annual  amount,  of  $2,490,391,  and  Printed  goods  to  the  yearly  average  value  of 
$935,543.  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1862  amounted  to  $2,946,464.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  has  never  exceeded  one-seventh  of  the  entire  crop 
of  that  material  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  has  generally  been  considerably  less  than  that,  and 
that  its  cheapness  and  excellent  quality  in  times  of  peace  give  superior  advantages  to  our  manufacturers, 
we  may  hope  that  a  branch  of  industry  which  employs  so  large  a  number  of  hands,  and  so  much  raw 
material,  fuel,  and  machinery  of  American  growth  and  production,  which  supplies  annually  many  mil¬ 
lions  worth  of  cheap  and  comfortable  clothing  and  furniture,  and  contributes  so  largely  to  the  internal  and 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  will  show  a  large  augmentation  at  the  next  national  census,  notwithstanding 
the  unfortunate  shock  it  has  received  during  the  war,  now  happily  closed. 
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Statistics  of  cotton  goods  produced  in  the  United  Stales  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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ting,  1,582,400  yards ;  coyerlots,  11,590. 
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WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

The  woollen  manufactures  of  the  United  States*  in  1850,  employed  1,817  establishments,  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  thirty-two  States  of  the  Union.  The  aggregate  capital  invested  was  $26,071,542  ; 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  $24,912,455,  and  of  wages,  $7,167,900.  The  hands  employed  were,  19,919 
males,  and  14,976  females.  The  value  of  woollen  and  mixed  goods  made  in  that  year  was  $43,542,288, 
and  included  the  values  of  82,206,652  yards  of  cloth,  and  of  4,294,336  pounds  of  yarn,  excluding 
blankets,  &c.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  the  number  of  establishments  employed  on  woollen  goods 
(exclusive  of  worsted  dress  goods  included  in  1850)  was  1,260.  They  represented  a  capital  of 
$30,862,654,  and  consumed  83,608,468  pounds  of  wool,  and  15,200,061  pounds  of  cotton,  employing 
3,209  sets  of  machinery,  costing,  with  all  other  materials,  $36,586,887.  They  gave  employment  to 
24,841  male  and  16,519  female  hands,  or  41,360  persons,  whose  annual  wages  cost  $9,808,254.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  product  amounted  to  $61,895,217.  The  articles  produced  were  124,897,862 
yards  of  cloth,  6,401,206  pounds  of  yarn,  296,874  pairs  of  blankets,  616,400  long  and  square  shawls, 
18,000  table  covers,  155,000  yards  of  felted  cloths,  and  600  coverlets. 

From  the  following  States  there  were  no  returns  of  woollen  manufactures  in  1850,  viz:  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  California,  and  Oregon.  From  Arkansas, 
which  in  that  year  reported  two  factories,  with  a  product  of  $8,800,  there  was  no  return  of  woollens 
in  1860. 

With  a  decrease  of  557  in  the  number  of  establishments,  as  compared  with  the  returns  in  1850, 
doubtless  in  part  occasioned  by  a  more  complete  exclusion  from  the  recent  tables  of.  such  accessory  and 
kindred  branches  as  wool-carding  and  worsted  mills,  the  aggregates  show  an  increase  of  $4,791,112,  or 
18.3  per  cent,  in  the  capital  invested;  $11,674,432,  or  46.8  per  cent.,  in  the  expenditure  for  raw 
materials  ;  6,465,  or  18.5  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  hands  ;  and  $2,640,354,  or  36.8  per  cent.,  in  the 
annual  cost  of  wages,  while  the  aggregate  value  of  the  manufactured  product  appreciated  $18,352,929,  or 
42.14  per  cent.,  upon  the  returns  of  1850.  The  gross  proceeds  of  the  manufacture,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  materials  and  labor,  was  $15,572,367,  or  upward  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed  to 
cover  the  interest  on  capital,  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  various  incidental  expenses.  • 

The  consumption  of  wool  amounted  to  an  average  of  2.66  pounds  per  capita  for  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Union.  It  was  in  the  proportion  of  five  and  one-half  pounds  to  every  pound  of  cotton  used 
in  the  business.  The  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  exceeded  the  amount  returned  in  1850  by 
42,691,210  yards,  or  fifty-two  per  cent.,  and  the  weight  of  yarn  was  2,106,870  pounds,  or  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  that  year. 

The  product  in  cloth  was  equivalent  to  nearly  four  yards  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  Union,  and  in 
value  averaged  nearly  two  dollars  ($1  97)  per  capita.  The  average  annual  wages  of  each  operative  was 
$23  7,  or  $32  greater  than  in  1850 ;  and  the  gross  value  of  the  product  per  hand  was  $1,496,  an  increase 
of  $248  per  hand.  Each  operative  received  on  an  average  $41  in  wages  more  than  was  paid  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  produced  annually  an  average  value  of  $542  greater  than  in  the  cotton  branch. 
This  disparity  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  larger  proportion  of  male  hands  employed  in  the  woollen 
business.  In  this  industry  the  male  employes  constituted  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  aud  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  only  thirty-eight  per  cent. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  the  New  England  States.  Returns  were  made 
from  398  establishments  in  that  section,  many  of  them  of  large  size.  They  reported  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $18,753,453,  and  14,840  male  and  10,743  female  operatives,  whose  labor  cost  $6,144,847 
per  annum.  They  employed  altogether  1,664  sets  of  machinery,  or  more  than  one-half  of  all  in  use 
in  woollen  mills  in  the  Union.  They  carded  and  spun  57,819,930  pounds  of  wool,  and  9,835,078 
pounds  of  cotton,  or  nearly  six  pounds  of  wool  to  every  pound  of  cotton.  The  total  cost  of  raw 
materials  was  $24,912,617,  and  for  materials  and  labor  together  $31,057,464.  The  value  of  woollens  pro- 

*Excliiisive  of  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing,  carried  on  as  a  separate  branch  of  business,  of  carpets,  hats,  aucl  hosiery. 
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cluced  was  $40,668,498,  an  increase  of  sixty-two  per  cent,  upon  the  product  of  the  same  Slab's  m  iK.iM, 
and  only  $2,873,790  less  than  the  value  returned  by  the  whole  Union  in  that  year.  I  1"’  pm- 

ceeds  of  the  manufacture  over  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  was  $9,611,0134,  or  upward  ul  fdh  per 

cent,  in  the  capital  stock.  This  amount  is  materially  reduced  by  the  annual  cost  ol  repair.'  mid  tiiluu 
incidental  expenses,  by  commissions,  &c.,  and  by  no  means  represents  the  net  protits  ol  the  liiisiin-ss. 

The  New  England  factories  produced  the  following  articles,  viz:  80,3 1 1,01 4  yards  <»(  cloth, 
2,634,601  pounds  of  yarn,  198.287  pairs  of  blankets,  257,000  shawls,  and.  18,000  table  envoi  s. 

The  total  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  New  England  was  about  sixty-five,  per  rent,  til  the 
aggregate  for  the  whole  country,  and  the  several  elements  of  the  business,  as  the,  quantity  and  rust  tit 
material,  number  of  hands,  and  cost  of  wages,  &c.,  were  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  with  tlm •  general 
aggregates.  In  value,  the  product  was  equivalent  to  nearly  $13  per  head  for  each  inhabitant  at  New 
England.  Of  cloth  alone,  the  quantity  averaged  twenty-five  and  one-half  yards  to  ouch  iuhaluliml  nt 
N  ew  England,  and  two  and  one-half  yards  to  each  one  in  the  United  States. 

Massachusetts  was  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  woollen  goods.  Returns  wen*  made  by  134 
establishments  in  that  State,  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the' whole  number  in  New  iMigltnid.  'Ilium 
were  generally  of  large  size,  employing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,993,953,  or  nearly  one-hall  the  aimmnl. 
thus  invested  in  that  section  of  the  Union,  and  an  average  of  $67,118  to  each  mill. 

The  total  value  of  manufactures  returned  by  the  Massachusetts  mills  was  $1  9,(555, 78  7,  art  merrasi: 
of  $6,871,273,  or  53.78  percent., over  the  product  in  1850.  The  manufactories  in  t  lull  Stale  t  iajilttyeil 
821  sets  of  machinery  and  12,969  hands.  They  consumed  33,516,797  pounds  of  wool  anti  ■I.Hfifi.rUP 
pounds  of  cotton,  or  40,824  pounds  of  wool  and  5,914  pounds  of  cotton  to  each  set.  of  iiiaehiiiery,  atul 
nearly  seven  pounds  of  wool  to  each  pound  of  cotton.  Each  set  of  cards  produced  a  value  of  $23, Ml 
on  an  average,  and  of  cloth  alone  42,508  yards.  The  product  embraced  34,899,848  yard*  nf  rlulli, 
2,160,071  pounds  of  yarn,  57,207  pairs  of  blankets,  and  157,000  shawls.  The  production  of  doth  was 
upwards  of  twenty  yards  per  capita  for  the  population  of  the  State,  and  the  total  value  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  goods  an  average  of  nearly  $16  to  each  inhabitant.  The  Massachusetts  mills  -produced  mure 
cloth  and  nearly  as  many  .blankets  as  all  those  of  the  middle  States  together. 

The  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island  ranked  next  to  those  of  Massachusetts  in  this  brunch  nf  produr* 
tion.  They  employed  57  establishments  and  $3,168,500  in  capital,  which  returned  mi  annual  prmluH 
worth  $6,915,205.  The  machinery  consisted  of  253  sets  of  cards,  and  tlie  number  of  hands  was 
The  weight  of  wool  spun  was  6,832,600  pounds,  and  of  cotton  3,056,200,  equivalent  to  27,1916  p»,uixh  nf 
wool  and  12,080  pounds  of  cotton  to  each  set  of  machinery,  and  nearly  two 'and  a  quarter  puuiub  nf  vvu«4 
to  every  pound  of  cotton.  The  Rhode  Island  mills  used  alarger  proportion  of  cotton  (  ban  tlin>«*  of  auv 
eastern  State,  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  quantity  consumed  in  the  woollen  manutiud  urns  of  (In*  Union. 
Its  manufactures  consist  largely  of  satinets,  linseys,  kerseys,  jeans,  and  negro  cloths  of  rnllnu  ami  wool. 
The  quantity  of  cloths  made  was  large,  amounting  to  19,343,600  yards,  or  more  tlmii  half  a*  much  m 
was  made  in  Massachusetts.  The  average  quantity  produced  by  each  set  of  machinery  was  Tf*. ! ft 7 
yards.  The  total  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture  showed  an  increase  of  17  b  per  cent,  upon  it*  value 
in  1850.  It  averaged  $27,332  to  each  set  of  cards. 

Eighty-four  factories  in  Connecticut,  with  $2,491,000  in  capital,  265  sets  of  machinery  mid  I  76? 
hands,  produced  14,301,043  yards  of  cloth,  and  a  total  value  in  woollens  of  $0,840,220  'flu;  merriiiriil 
on  the  product  of  1850  was  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  39  per  cent. 

In  New  Hampshire  there  were  51  woollen  establishments  and  146  sets  of  machinery  in  Vermont 
46  establishments  and  99  sets;  and  in  Maine. 26  factories  and  80  sets.  In  these  three'  , Staler  we 
made  upwards  of  12,250,000  yards  of  cloth,  besides  other  goods,  valued  altogether  nt  It  nv  irb  of 
$12,500,000.  The  value  of  woollen  goods  made  in  these  States  severally  was  augmented  in  fhidblinv  ” 
ratios, as  compared  with  the  returns  of  1850, viz:  in  New  Hampshire  21.57  percent  •  iu  Wri  i  V I  r  I  ”**» 
per  cent. ;  and  in  Maine  83.46  per  cent.  New  Hampshire  held  the  fourth  rank  among  f  he  N  "'p  \ 
States  in  this  industry,  and  the  value  of  its  woollens  was  $5,782,641.  U"  ‘  'cvv 
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The  woollen  establishments  of  the  middle  States  numbered  476,  and  ran  920  sets  of  machinery. 
The  total  capital  invested  in  them  was  $8,473,610.  The  number  of  hands  was  11,638,  of  whom  7,098 
were  males  and  4,540  females.  The  raw  materials  included  16,952,605  pounds  of  wool,  and  4,943,183 
pounds  of  cotton,  and  cost  $8,743,492.  The  cost  of  labor  was  $2,720,711.  The  value  of  woollens  pro¬ 
duced  was  $15,905,923,  or  6.31  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1850,  and  upward  of  one-fourth  the  product 
of  all  the  States  in  1860.  It  exceeded  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  combined  in  the  sum  of  $4,432,075, 
which  was  equal  to  52  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested.  The  consumption  of  wool  was  about  one- 
half  as  great  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  weight  of  cotton  about  one-half  that  used  in  all  New  England. 
The  manufactures  embraced  34,692,780  yards  of  cloth,  3,219,850  pounds  of  yarn,  57,437  pairs  of 
blankets,  359,400  shawls,  and  155,000  yards  of  felted  cloths.  The  weight  of  yarn  and  the  number  of 
shawls  returned  by  the  mills  in  these  States  were  greater,  but  the  quantity  of  cloth  and  the  aggregate 
value  of  woollens  reported  were  much  less  than  in  New  England.  Pennsylvania  was  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducer  of  woollen  goods  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts  in  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  and  in  the  value  of  the  product.  This  State  contained  270  woollen  establishments, 
having  $4,339,310  in  capital,  6,088  hands,*  and  483  sets  of  machinery.  The  weight  of  wool  consumed 
was  7,128,529  pounds,  and  of  cotton  4,337,000  pounds,  which  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
cotton  to  1.6  pounds  of  wool.  This  was  a  greater  proportion  of  cotton  than  was  used  in  any  other 
State,  and  only  about  half  a  million  pounds  less  than  was  consumed  in  Massachusetts.  The  value  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  was  $8,191,675,  an  increase  of  45.51  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1850.  This  included  the  values  of  23,405,469  yards  of  cloth,  2,988,650  pounds  of  yarn,  42,347  pairs 
of  blankets,  and  110,200  shawls.  Of  the  woollen  machinery  in  that  .State  136  sets  belonged  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  are  a  large  number  of  woollen  mills. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  were  140  woollen  establishments,  running  324  sets  of  cards,  and 
consuming  7,453,004  pounds  of  wool,  and  193,683  pounds  of  cotton.  The  consumption  of  wool  was  to 
that  of  cotton  about  as  38  £  pounds  to  one,  a  greater  proportion  than  was  found  in  any  northern  State 
except  New  Hampshire,  where  only  one  pound  of  cotton  was  used  to  every  43.2  pounds  of  wool.  As 
indicated  by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  materials,  the  product  embraced  fewer  mixed  goods,  and 
amounted  in  value  to  $5,870,117,  which  was  a  depreciation  of  $1,750,000  from  the  value  returned  in 
1850.  The  woollens  made  were  7,951,679  yards  of  cloths,  230,000  shawls,  and  6,000  pairs  of  blankets. 

New  Jersey,  with  35  establishments  and  61  sets  of  cards,  augmented  its  manufactures  of  woollens 
in  the  ratio  of  6.28  per  cent.,  and  Maryland,  which  had  27  mills  and  44  sets  of  machinery,  increased  its 
product  89.8  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Delaware,  with  4  mills  and  8  sets  of  cards,  showed  a  declension 
in  the  value  of  its  woollens.  The  manufactures  of  New  Jersey  included  155,000  yards  of  felted  goods. 

The  woollen  manufactures  of  the  western  States  employed  306  establishments  and  466  sets  of 
machinery,  and  a  capital  of  $2,129,991,  employing  2,281  hands,  whose  annual  wages  cost  $577,812. 
They  consumed  4,695,751  pounds  of  wool,  and  170,700  pounds  of  cotton,  (a  proportion  of  27  J  to  one,) 
which  cost,  with  other  materials,  $1,729,350.  The  value  of  the  product  was  $3,090,472,  an  appreciation 
on  its  value  in  1850  in  the  ratio  of  10.4  per  cent.  The  manufactures  consisted  of  5,114,865  yards  of 
cloth,  525,755  pounds  of  yarn,  and  15,500  pairs  of  blankets.  The  State  of  Ohio  contained  much  the 
largest  number  of  establishments,  (115,)  with  173  sets  of  cards;  but  those  of  Kentucky,  37  in  number, 
with  83  sets  of  cards,  were  larger  and  more  productive.  The  value  of  woollen  goods  made  in  the  latter 
was  $845,226,  or  $20,000  greater  than  that  of  Ohio,  which  exceeded  it  in  the  quantity  of  yarn  and 
blankets  made,  but  produced  less  than  half  as  many  yards  of  cloth.  In  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois, 
there  was  a  falling  off  since  1850  in  the  value  of  woollen  goods,  while  in  all  the  others  the  rates  of 
increase,  though  based  on  small  amounts,  were  large.  In  Kentucky  the  ratio  of  increase  was  429;  in 
Indiana,  144.81;  in  Wisconsin,  417  59;  in  Missouri,  155.40;  and  in  Iowa,  13.50  per  centum,  respectively. 

From  the  southern  States  returns  were  made  of  78  woollen  mills,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,3  '5,600,  and  running  149  sets  of  machinery.  They  employed  1,079  male  and  689  female  hands,  at 
an  annual  cost  for  wages  of  $315,084.  They  spun  3,590,182  pounds  of  wool,  and  251,100  pounds  of 
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cotton.  The  whole  cost  of  materials  was  $1,123,828.  The  consumption  of  cotton  was  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  for  every  14 J  pounds  of  wool  used.  The  total  value  of  woollen  goods  made  in  these  States 
was  $1,995,324,  or  143.5  per  cent,  in  excess  of  their  production  in  1850.  The  manufactures  included 
4,726,103  yards  of  cloth,  21,000  pounds  of  yarn,  and  1,650  pairs  of  blankets. 

Virginia  took  the  lead  in  this  industry,  having  45  establishments,  of  which  one-third  were  in  the 
counties  now  included  in  West  Virginia.  They  had  a  capital  of  $463,600,  and  ran  50  sets  of  machinery, 
giving  employment  to  494  hands.  The  consumption  of  wool  was  1,131,000  pounds,  and  of  cotton 
10,000  pounds,  a  proportion  of  113  pounds  of  wool  to  one  of  cotton.  Its  woollen  products  were  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  $717,827,  and  included  upwards  of  1,000,000  yards  of  cloth.  Georgia,  which  ranked 
next  to  Virginia,  had  11  mills  and  30  sets  of  cards.  Its  product  was  valued  at  $464,420,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  cloths,  of  which  it  made  more  yards  than  Virginia.  North  Carolina  came  next,  and  had  7 
factories  and  23  sets  of  machinery.  Alabama,  the  fourth  in  rank  among  southern  States,  had  6  mills  and 
14  sets  of  machinery,  and  showed  the  largest  relative  increase  in  its  product  of  any  southern  State.  It 
was  followed  by  Mississippi  and  Texas,  both  of  which  added  largely  to  the  value  of  their  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  eighth  census. 

Two  woollen  establishments,  having  10  sets  of  machinery  and  90  hands,  and  representing  a 
capital  of  $170,000,  were  reported  from  the  Pacific  States.  Together  they  consumed  550,000  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool,  costing  $77,600,  which  produced  woollens  to  the  value  of  $235,000.  The  larger  of 
these  factories  was  in  California,  and,  with  6  sets  of  cards,  spun  400,000  pounds  of  unwashed  wool, 
worth  $50,000.  Its  product  was  18,000  pairs  of  blankets,  worth  $150,000.  The  other  mill  was  in 
Oregon,  and,  with  4  sets  of  cards,  manufactured  52,500  yards  of  cloth,  worth  $46,000,  and  6,000 
pairs  of  blankets,  valued  at  $39,000.  These  establishments  have  both  come  into  existence  since  1850. 

HISTORY  AXD  STATISTICS. 

Our  British  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  learned  the  use  and  manufacture  of  woollen  clothing 
from  their  Roman  conquerors,  who,  in  common  with  several  nations  of  antiquity,  were  well  acquainted 
with  it.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  established  a  manufactory  of  woollen  cloths  at  Winchester  for 
the  benefit  of  their  imperial  masters.  Aided  by  the  possession  of  a  superior  quality  of  native  wool — 
that  of  England  being  regarded  in  early  times  as  the  best  in  the  world,  and  down  to  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  far  superior  to  the  Spanish — the  woollen  manufactures  of  England  were  by  far  the  most 
valuable  branch  of  the  national  industry,  until  surpassed  by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  cotton 
interest  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this.  It  was  encouraged  by  early  and 
continued  legislative  measures.  The  exportation  of  wool  and  the  wearing  of  foreign  woollens  was 
prohibited  as  early  as  the  year  1261,  and  more  effectually  in  1660  by  laws  remaining  in  force  down  to 
1824.  The  importation  of  wool  wTas  allowed  free  of  duty  in  18Q2. 

The  manufacture  received  its  first  impulse  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  who,  about  the  year  1331, 
wisely  invited  into  England  a  number  of  Flemish  weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers  of  cloth,  that  people  being 
among  the  most  skilled  in  the  art  in  Europe.  A  number  of  these,  under  John  Kempe,  established  a 
manufactory  in  England.  The  article  made  was  known  as  Kendal  cloth  or  Halifax  cloth.  Blankets 
began  to  be  made  there  in  1340,  and  in  1608  the  art  of  dyeing  was  attempted.  But  half  a  century  later 
much  of  the  white  cloth  made  in  England  was  still  sent  to  the  continent  to  be  dyed  and  dressed.  A 
great  improvement  had  been  made  in  1614  by  the  introduction  of  mixed  or  medley  broadcloths  made 
of  colored  yarns  dyed  in  the  wool.  The  encouragement  of  the  woollen  industry  was  deemed  so  important, 
that  in  1678  a  statute  was  made  that  all  persons  should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds,  which  act 
remained  in  force  130  years.  Ten  years  later  the  manufactures  of  wool  were  still  further  improved  by 
fresh  colonies  of  Flemings.  About  the  close  of  that  century  Davenant  estimated  the  value  of  woollen 
articles  made  in  England  of  native  and  foreign  wool  at  £8,000,000,  the  wool  crop  of  the  country  being 
set  down  at  one-fourth  that  value,  or  two.  millions  sterling,  and  the  value  of  woollens  annually  exported 
at  a  like  sum.  In  the  mean  time  the  fine  cloth  manufacture  had  been  successfully  commenced,  in  .1646, 
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at  Sedan,  in  France,  followed  in  1677  by  the  exclusion  of  British  and  Irish  woollens  from  the  French 
markets.  Great  Britain  had  also,  in  a  measure,  lost  the  sale  of  her  woollens  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
as  the  result  of  the  restrictions  and  retaliations  prompted  by  rivalries  in  trade,  then  so  rife  among  com¬ 
mercial  states.  In  this  emergency  England  began  to  perceive  the  growing  importance  of  her  East 
Indian  and  American  possessions,  continental  and  insular,  as  a  market  for  her  manufactures.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  woollen  cloths  in  Ireland  was  restrained  in  1698,  and  three  years  later  their  exportation  from 
the  island,  except  to  certain  ports  in  England,  was  wholly  prohibited.  '  In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy, 
and  to  secure  to  herself  the  plantation  trade  in  America,  Great  Britain,  in  1699,  prohibited,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  exportation  of  wool  or  its  manufactures  in  any  shape  from  the  English  colonies  in 
America.  This  act,  which  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  -restrictive  measures  which  afterward  became 
a  settled  policy  in  regard  to  colonial  industry,  compelled  the  people  to  employ  their  wool  in  coarse  but 
substantial  household  fabrics,  but  kept  them  wholly  dependent  upon  the  parent  state  for  the  finer 
products  of  the  loom.  This  dependence  has  no.t  yet  ceased.  Notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  activity 
of  our  general  industry,  the  United  States  is  still  the  largest  foreign  consumer  of  British  woollens,  which 
for  many  years  have  constituted  one-half  or  upward  of  our  total  importations  of  such  goods.  So  great 
have  been  the  improvements,  and  so  extensive  has  become  the  manufacture  of  woollens  in  that  country, 
that  it  gives  her  almost  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  war 
with  America  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Yorkshire  alone  were  said  to  be  greater  than  those  of  all 
England  at  the  Revolution.  The  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  were  stated  by 
McCulloch,  in  1844,  to  be  about  twenty-four  millions  sterling.  The  value  of  the  same  exported  in  the 
following  year  was  £8,760,042.  In  1859  the  declared  value  of  such  manufactures,  including  worsted 
stuffs  exported,  was  £12,053,708,  and  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarn  £3,104,061.  The  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  wool  is  computed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  360,000,000  pounds,  of  which  amount  about 
250,000,000  pounds  is  the  estimated  product  of  50,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1860,  and 
the  remainder  of  foreign  and  colonial  growth.  The  importation  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool  in  1859 
amounted  to  133,284,634  pounds,  of  which  upward  of  53,500,000  pounds  were  from  Australia.  The 
exportation  of  sheep’s,  lamb’s,  and  alpaca  wool  in  the  same  year  was  upward  of  29,000,000  pounds. 

The  first  colonists  of  America  naturally  sought  to  shape  their  industrial  system  by  that  of  the 
parent  state,  with  such  modifications  as  were  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances.  Such  branches  of 
husbandry  and  handicraft  as  were  adapted  to  communities  established  remote  from  the  source  of  supply 
became  indispensable.  Among  these,  sheep-raising  and  the  production  of  woollen  clothing  and  house¬ 
hold  stuff's  were  appropriate,  on  account  of  the  characters  of  the  soil  and  climate,  which  favored  sheep 
husbandry,  and  rendered  woollen  fabrics  necessary  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Sheep  were  first  introduced  into  these  colonies  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  1609,  at  its  first  set¬ 
tlement.  Forty  years  later  they  had  increased  to  about  3,000  head."  In  1640  there  were  about  an  equal 
number  in  Massachusetts,  whither  they  were  first  sent  seven  years  before.  In  1676  it  was  written, 
‘•New  England  abounds  in  sheep.”  The  Dutch  also  introduced  sheep  from  Holland  into  New  Nether¬ 
lands  in  1625,  and  again  in  1630,  but  were  not  very  successful  with  them.  The  Swedish  colony  on  the 
Delaware  had  eighty  sheep  in  1663.  The  accidents  to  which  flocks  are  liable  in  a  new  country  were 
of  course  numerous,  and  prevented  a  rapid  increase,  notwithstanding  that  many  local  regulations  and 
bounties  were  directed  to  that  end.  The  breeds  to  which  these  early  importations  belonged  are  now 
unknown,  but  they  were  doubtless  of  different  races.  They  became  the  progenitors  of  the  present  stock  of 
common  sheep,  known  as  “native  sheep,”  which,  by  continued  admixture,  probably  contains  the  blended 
characteristics  of  the  several  originals,  perhaps  still  further  modified  by  crosses  with  the  later  importa¬ 
tions  of  known  and  improved  breeds.  The  wool  of  colonial  flocks  was  certainly  only  adapted  to  the 
coarser  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied  in  the  household  manufacture  of  strong,  plain  fabrics  for  com- 
lnon  wear.  No  attempts' were  made  to  improve  the  wool  of  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  fine- 
wooled  sheep  until  the  revival  of  industry  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  “Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture”  in  South  Carolina,  the  first  incorporated  society  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
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States,  chartered  in  1785,  at  once  offered,  among  other  premiums,  a  medal  for  the'  first  Hock  of  sheep 
of  the  true  Merino  breed  kept  within  the  State.  We  have  no  account,  however,  of  any  importation  until 
1793,  in  which  year  the  Honorable  William  Foster,  of  Massachusetts,  smuggled  from  Spain,  whose  jeal¬ 
ousy  prohibited  their  exportation,  three  Spanish  merino  sheep  as  a  present  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  who,  in 
ignorance  of  their  real  value,  duly  converted  them  into  mutton  for  his  table,  lie  was  contented  a  few 
years  later  to  pay  $1,500  each  for  such  animals. 

The  first  full-blooded  stock  ram  actually  kept  in  the  country  was  probably  one  of  four  lambs  sent 
in  1801  by  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours  and  M.  Delessert,  the  latter  a  banker  of  Paris,  at  whose  farms  on 
the  Hudson  river  the  ram  Don  Pedro  was  successively  kept  until  1805,  when  he  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Dupont  and  became  the  founder  of  some  fine  grade  flocks  near  Wilmington,  Delaware.  E.  J.  Du¬ 
pont  &  Co.,  in  1810,  erected  cloth  works  on  the  Brandywine,  employing  the  merino  wool  of  their  own 
and  neighboring  flocks. 

In  1802  the  Honorable  R.  R.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  sent  home  to  his  farm  in 
New  York  several  pairs  of  French  merinos  from  the  government  stock  at  Rambouillet,  which  he  crossed 
with  the  progeny  of  Don  Pedro.  Later  in  the  same  year  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut,  the 
minister  to  Spain,  shipped  to  the  United  States  a  flock  of  100  Spanish  merinos,  the  greater  part  of 
which  arrived  safely,  and  a  few  years  later  furnished  wool  for  an  essay  in  the  cloth  manufacture  by  their 
proprietor.  Two  pairs  of  black  Spanish  merinos  were  also  received  the  next  year  by  Dr.  James  Mease, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  sent  out  orders  several  years  before.  Mr.  Muller,  of  New  York,  imported 
several  from  Hesse  Cassel  in  1807. 

The  early  importations  of  these  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  country  is  much  indebted  for  awakening 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  high  price  to  which  wool  rose  soon  after,  during  the  embargo  and  other 
commercial  restrictions,  turned  public  attention  strongly  towards  wool-growing  and  the  manufacture  of 
wool.  In  1809  and  the  two  following  years,  William  Jarvis,  esq.,  of  Vermont,  then  consul  at  Lisbon, 
purchased  and  sent  to  the  United  States  upwards  of  3,000  sheep  of  the  choice  breeds  of  Spain.  These, 
with  importations  by  other  parties,  amounting  in  all  to  about  5,000  head  of  merinos  introduced  up  to 
this  time,  disseminated  the  breeds  widely  through  Vermont  and  other  New  England  and  middle  States, 
and  even  as  far  west  as  the  Ohio.  The  price  of  merino  wool  rose  from  $1  a  pound,  in  1807,  to  $2,  and 
even  $2  50,  during  the  war. 

Other  fine-wooled  sheep  had  also  been  brought  to  the  country  previous  to  the  war,  of  which  the 
“Merino  Society  of  the  Middle  States,”  instituted  in  1811,  exhibited  at  its  first  show, in  October  of  that 
year,  specimens  of  the  Irish,  the  Tunisian,  or  Barbary,  the  New  Leicester,  Bakcwell,  or  Dishley,  and 
the  South  Down  breeds.  Many  of  these  have  been  skilfully  bred,  and  other  approved  families,  as  the 
Saxon,  (introduced  in  1823,)  French  and  Silesian  merinos,  &c.,  have  been  since  introduced  and  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  country.  At  present  as  fine  sheep  as  any  in  the  world  are  produced,  especially  in 
Vermont.  Four  prize  medals  were  awarded  to  American  exhibitors  of  wool  at  the  London  exhibition 
in  1851,  and  at  the  International  exhibition  in  Hamburg  in  June,  1863.  Vermont  merino  sheep  took 
two  first-class  prizes,  as  having  the  heaviest  fleeces  and  the  longest  wool  of  any  of  that  class  exhibited, 
although  the  choicest  flocks  of  Europe  were  represented. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  attention  given  to  wool-growing  in  several  States,  the  large  areas  adapted 
to  it  in  all,  and  its  undoubted  profitableness,  our  annual  demand  for  home  consumption  is  double  the 
yearly  product  of  our  flocks,  which  in  1860  amounted  to  59,673,952  pounds.  In  the  twenty  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war  (1840  to  1861  inclusive)  our  total  importations  of  foreign  wool  exceeded  in  value  the 
exports,  both  of  the  home  and  foreign-grown  article,  in  the  sum  of  $42,963,743,  or  nearly  two  millions 
annually.  Much  of  this  was  the  cheaper  qualities  of  wool,  especially  from  South  America,  and  the 
tendency  still  is  toward  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds,  rather  than  fine  wools.  As  a  consequence, 
in  part,  of  this  deficiency  of  raw  material,  we  imported,  on  an  average,  during  each  year  of  that  period, 
upwards  of  nineteen  millions’  worth  of  manufactured  wool,  the  aggregate  amounting  to  $429,422,951  ; 
and  the  exports  in  the  same  time  to  $9,131,408.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  our  imports 
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of  foreign  wool  amounted  to  41,958,946  pounds,  and  in  value  to  $6,480,306,  more  than  one-half  of  it 
from  Great  Britain  and  British  possessions.  The  demand  has  been  increased  by  the  diminished  sup¬ 
ply  of  cotton  and  the  large  supplies  of  all-wool  goods  for  the  army  and  navy  during  the  war.  The 
manufacture  of  wool  in  America  properly  commenced  with  the  first  erection  of  fulling  mills,  in  which 
woollen  webs  undergo  a  process  which  gives  them  body  and  thickness,  and  adapts  them  to  receive  a 
better  finish,  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases  their  durability.  The  first  of  these  mills  was  erected 
in  Massachusetts  about  the  year  1648  by  a  society  of  Yorkshire  people,  who  were  among  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  several  of  the  States, "and,  being  from  the  woollen  districts  of  England,  generally  brought  their 
looms  and  implements  of  trade  with  them,  and  thus  introduced  the  arts  of  weaving  and  cloth-dressing 
where  they  settled.  In  1645  laws  were  enacted  in  Massachusetts  to  encourage  the  propagation  and 
preservation  of  sheep.  In  1656  spinning  was  systematically  enforced  upon  all  classes  by  requiring 
every  family,  during  thirty  weeks  of  each  year,  to  spin  weekly  three  pounds  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 
The  first  weaver  in  Chelmsford,  now  a  part  of  Lowell,  was  the  same  year  granted  thirty  acres  of  land 
as  an  inducement  to  set  up  weaving  in  the  place.  Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
spinning,  carding,  and  weaving  of  wool,  and  cloth-dressing  had  been  introduced  into  each  of  the  old 
colonies  by  successive  emigrations  of  English  and  German  artisans,  and  were  encouraged  or  enjoined 
by  various  local  statutes.  Virginia,  in  1662,  offered  five  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  was  its  early  currency, 
for  every  yard  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
wool.  The  transportation  of  sheep  from  that  colony  had  been  still  earlier  forbidden.  In  1664  looms 
and  weavers  were  established  in  each  county  by  order  of  the  general  assembly,  but  we  do  not  find 
mention  of  any  fulling  mills  until  1692.  A  law  to  encourage  textile  manufactures  in  that  province, 
enacted  some  eight  years  previous,  was  annulled  in  England  as  a  contravention  of  the  navigation  act. 

This  last  and  other  acts  of  Parliament  which  sought  by  bounties,  &c.,  to  induce  the  colonists  to 
export  naval  stores  and  raw  materials  to  England,  and  thus  to  dissuade  from  manufactures,  showed  the 
vigilance  with  which  Great  Britain  fostered  her  hereditary  industry,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time, 
a  well-grounded  fear  of  the  quick  c  cpedients  by  which  her  distant  dependencies  might  supply  their  own 
growing  necessities.  The  first  suggestion  to  prohibit  cloth-making  in  the  colonies  appears  to  have  been 
in  1698,  by  Governor  Nicholson,  of  Virginia,  and  was  probably  the  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  act 
before  referred  to  respecting  the  exportation  of  wool  and  its  manufactures.  Other  royal  governors  gave 
similar  counsels  on  the  subject  of  this  and  other  industries,  and  watched  the  development  of  the  arts 
with  a  vigilance  which  showed  the  national  jealousy  of  colonial  manufactures. 

Lord  Cornbury,  of  New  York,  in  1705,  mentioned  a  woollen  manufacture  then  being  set  up  in 
Connecticut  and  Long  Island,  and  said  it  had  produced  serges  that  any  man  might  wear.  His  successor, 
Governor  Heathcote,  in  1708,  reported  that  three-fourths  of  the  linen  and  woollen  cloth  worn  were  made 
in  the  country,  and  that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  discourage  a  fine-cloth  manufactory  which  had  been 
talked  of.  A  letter  from  New  England  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  1715,  declared  that  a 
considerable  manufactory,  still  in  existence,  of  stuffs,  kerseys,  linsey  woolseys,  flannels,  &c.,  had  dimin¬ 
ished  the  importations  of  the  provinces  £50,000  per  annum. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  instituted  in  1731  respecting  the  cloth  manufacture  in  the  several  colo¬ 
nies,  it  was  stated  that  they  consisted  principally  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths  of  a  coarse  kind  made  in 
families  for  their  own  use;  that  none  were  exported,  and  that  in  New  England,  where  the  greatest 
quantity  was  made,  the  manufacture  had  declined. 

This  household  industry  received  a  new  and  strong  impulse  through  the  non- importation  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  when  great  efforts  were  made  to  increase 
the  product  of  wool  and  other  materials,  and  to  promote  household  economy.  In  October,  1764,  it  was 
said  that  a  company  had  established  a  woollen  factory  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  where  broadcloths 
of  any  color  could  be  supplied  equal  in  quality  and  cheaper  than  any  imported.  A  fulling  and  dyeing 
establishment  was  nearly  completed  also,  at  Jamaica.  This  attempt  of  some  Yorkshire  weavers  to 
manufacture  broadcloth  did  not  succeed,  probably  for  other  reasons  than  the  want  of  patronage,  as  it 
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was  deemed  patriotic  to  use  articles  of  domestic  product  almost  exclusively.  In  1770  the  graduating 
class  at  Harvard  attended  commencement  exercises  dressed  in  black  cloth  of  New  England  manufacture. 
This  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the  common  domestic  cloth  made  in  nearly  every  family,  and  which 
formed  the  staple  product  of  the  country  for  ordinary  wear.  The  woollens  made  consisted  of  two  kinds : 
one  a  strong,  coarse,  all-wool  cloth,  three-quarters  wide,  which  was  sometimes  fulled,  but  was  often 
worn  undyed  and  undressed ;  the  other  a  kind  called  linsey-woolsey,  made  of  linen  warp  and  woollen 
woof. 

Although  the  textile  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  others  were  early  adapted  to  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  woollen  fabrics  in  England,  the  British  statute  of  1750,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tools 
and  utensils  used  in  the  silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  under  severe  penalties,  rendered  it  nearly 
impossible  to  obtain  them.  Few  improvements  were  made,  therefore,  in  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
although  an  occasional  attempt  was  made  to  produce  fine  cloth.  Even  the  dressing  of  the  common 
cloth  in  fulling  mills  of  that  day  was  performed  imperfectly  and  with  great  labor.  G-ig-mills  for  teazles 
were  scarcely  used  here  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  price  to  farmers  for  fulling  and  dressing 
homespun  cloth  was  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  yard. 

About  the  year  1788  a  woollen  manufactory  was  put  in  operation  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth  and  others,  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  made  5,000  yards  of  broadcloth,  cassi- 
meres,  serges,  &c.,  some  of  which  sold  at  five  dollars  a  yard.  General  Washington,  who  visited  the 
factory  in  the  following  year,  made  his  address  to  Congress  in  a  suit  of  broadcloth  presented  by  the 
owners;  and  many  prominent  gentlemen  wore  the  gray-mixed  cloths  from  that  factory.  A  woollen 
manufactory  set  up  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  about  this  time,  also  made  between  five  and  six 
thousand  yards  of  fulled  cloth  annually.  In  1790  there  was  also  a  woollen  mill  at  Watertown,  and 
twenty-four  fulling  mills  in  the  county. 

In  his  report  to  Congress  in  1791,  Secretary  Hamilton  alluded  to  the  extent  of  the  household 
manufacture  of  woollens,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  made  at  Hartford,  surpassing  anything  that  could 
have  been  looked  for  under  the  disadvantages.  He  speaks  of  the  hat  manufacture  as  the  only  branch 
of  the  woollen  business  which  had  reached  anything  like  perfection,  and  of  the  importance  of  encour¬ 
aging  improvements  in  the  breeds  of  sheep,  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  our  wool  was  fit  for  the  finer 
'  fabrics.  In  1794,  the  first  incorporated  woollen  company  in  Massachusetts  established  a  woollen  factory 
at  Byfield,  in  Newbury,  which  was  run  by  Arthur  Schofield,  and  other  English  operatives,  who  had 
recently  emigrated  in  company  with  Samuel  Slater,  the  founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  New 
England,  to  which  use  the  factory  was  afterward  converted.  In  1804,  Mr.  Schofield,  who  had  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  carding  machines  at  Pittsfield,  made  the  first  fine  broadcloth  from  merino  wool 
probably  made  in  the  country.  In  1807  Elkanah  Watson  introduced  into  Berkshire  county,  which  has 
since  become  noted  for  its  excellent  cloth  manufactures,  the  first  pair  of  merino  sheep  from  the  Living¬ 
ston  stock,  from  the  fleeces  of  which,  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Schofield  made  a  piece  of  blue  cloth, 
superior  to  any  yet  made  in  the  country.  Samples  were  sent  to  the  different  cities,  and  accounts  of  it 
were  published,  with  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  excited  much  interest  throughout  the  country.  He 
received  at  this  time  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  yard  for  weaving  broadcloth. 

In  1809  a  company  was  formed  at  Pittsfield  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth;  and  in  1812  Mr. 
Watson,  founder  and  President  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  im¬ 
proved  manufactures,  was  awarded  by  the  Society  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  deemed 
superior  to  any  ever  made  in  America,  if  not  to  any  imported.  During  the  same  year  the  first  cloth 
mill  of  any  size  in  the  country  was  erected  at  Pittsfield  by  L,  Pomeroy,  Esq.  It  employed  only  hand-* 
looms,  the  first  broadcloth  power-loom  not  having  been  introduced  there  until  1825  or  1826,  about 
which  time  the  Pontoosuc  Manufacturing  Company  commenced  the  manufacture  of  superior  all-wool 
and  cotton-warp  drab  and  fancy  broadcloths.  That  county  at  this  time  contains  about  twenty-four 
woollen  mills,  with  148  sets  of  cards. 

The  excitement  on  the  subject  of  merino  sheep,  which  carried  the  price  of  such  sheep  up  to  $500, 
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and  even  $1,500  each,  extended  also  to  the  manufacture  of  merino  wool,  which  rose  from  about  $1  a 
pound  in  1807  to  $2,  $2  50,  and  even  $4  per  pound  in  1814,  and  cloth  to  $18  a  yard.  It  amounted 
to  a  mania  with  many,  and  led  to  injudicious  investments,  both  in  sheep-raising  and  the  woollen  manu¬ 
facture,  resulting  in  subsequent  ruin  toThe  parties.  The  New  York  legislature,  in  1809,  offered  large 
premiums  for  the  best  narrow  cloths  made,  both  in  families  and  in  regular  factories. 

Secretary  Gallatin’s  report,  made  in  April  of  the  next  year,  refers  to  fourteen  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  wool,  making  each  on  an  average  annually  10,000  yards  of  cloth,  worth  from  one 
to  ten  dollars  a  yard,  all  of  it  superior  in  quality,  though  inferior  in  appearance,  to  imported  cloths  of 
the  same  price.  There  were  other  establishments,  from  which  no  particulars  were  obtained,  and  some 
of  the  cotton  factories  also  spun  wool  to  a  small  extent.  The  principal  part  of  the  wool  of  the  country 
which  was  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality  was  still  made  in  families. 

The  official  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  1810  made  the  number  of  yards  of  woollen  cloth 
woven  in  families  to  be  9,528,266  yards,  and  the  number  of  woollen  factories  twenty-four.  The  returns, 
however,  were  very  incomplete,  both  as  to  product  and  machinery.  The  fulling  mills  numbered  1,682, 
of  which  427  were  in  New  York,  and  upward  of  200  each  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  number  of  yards  of  cloth  fulled  was  5,452,960,  valued  at  $4,117,308.  A  few  wool  blankets 
were  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  were  twelve  establishments  for  making  cotton  and  woollen  machinery.  The 
principal  woollen  mills  at  this  time  were  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts ;  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire  ; 
Warwick  and  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island ;  Derby,  Connecticut ;  Poughkeepsie,  New  York ;  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania ;  Wilmington,  Delaware ;  and  Baltimore,  Elkton,  and  Frederick,  Maryland.  Those  at 
Derby,  (the  Humphreysville,  incorporated  this  year  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,)  Poughkeepsie,  and 
Wilmington,  (Dupont’s,)  used  merino  wool,  and  made  broadcloth,  some  of  which  was  also  made  at 
Baltimore  and  probably  elsewhere.  Cassinet  (of  cotton  and  wool)  was  made  at  Philadelphia. 

In  1812  steam  was  employed  by  the  Middletown  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Connecticut, 
and  the  Providence  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  former  of  which  was  the 
largest  manufactory  of  fine  cloths  and  cassimeres  in  the  country,  making  thirty  to  forty  yards  daily, 
worth  nine  or  ten  dollars  a  yard.  Many  patents  had  already  been  issued  in  the  United  States  for 
shearing  cloth  by  steam  and  water-power,  and  for  other  woollen  machinery.  Among  these  was  one  to 
Mr.  E.  Cobb,  of  Vermont,  for  a  machine  which  enabled  a  workman  to  make  twelve  wool  blankets  in  a 
day.  Hand-cards  had  been  long  manufactured  to  a  large  amount,  and  had  even  been  exported  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Portable  spinning-jennies,  of  ten  to  twenty  threads,  were  becoming  quite  common  in  families. 

The  production  of  wool,  estimated  in  1810  on  the  basis  of  official  returns  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
million  pounds,  was  computed  in  1812  to  be  equal  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  million  pounds.  Few 
countries  had  exhibited  so  rapid  an  improvement  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  its  wool  in  so  short 
a  time. 

Factories  for  making  army  and  navy  cloths,  blankets,  and  negro  cloths,  and  especially  fine  cloths, 
sprung  up  everywhere,  notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  material.  Among  these  were  establishments 
at  Harmony,  Pennsylvania;  at  Wolcottville  and  Goshen,  Connecticut;  and  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  all  of 
which  used  merino  wool,  and  made  broadcloths  which  sold  readily  at  eight  to  twelve  dollars  the  yard,  but 
which  thirty  years  later  would  not  have  been  worth  more  than  one  dollar.  Heavy  importations  followed 
the  peace  in  1815,  amounting  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  that  year  to  upward  of  $83,000,000,  and  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  $155,500,000,  about  $70,000,000  of  which  was  in  woollens  and  cottons,  paying 
under  the  act  of  1789  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  five  per  cent. 

To  avert  the  destruction  which  threatened  them,  the  woollen  manufacturers  appealed  to  Congress, 
representing  that  this  branch  employed  a  fixed  capital  of  $12,000,000  and  100,000  hands,  (one-half  of 
them  constantly,)  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $19,000,000.  The  business  in  Connecticut  alone  was 
stated  to  employ  25  establishments,  which  made  annually  75,000  yards  of  narrow  and  25,000  yards 
of  broadcloth. 
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A  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  accordingly  laid,  in  1816,  on  all  woollens  except  blankets, 
rugs,  and  worsted  or  stud’ goods.  This  was  the  rate  until  June  30, 1819,  after  which  it  was  to  continue 
at  20  per  cent.  The  raw  material  was  admitted  duty  free. 

The  manufacturers  were  also  aided  about  this  time  by  the  introduction  of  the  Power-loom,  Messrs. 
F.  C.  Lowell,  of  Waltham,  E.  Savage,  of  Boston,  and  Messrs.  Sheperd  &  Thorpe,  of  Taunton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  having  severally  brought  forward  loom  engines  near  the  same  time,  the  last  two  particularly 
adapted  to  woollen  fabrics.  Such,  however,  was  the  strength  of  foreign  competition  that  many  factories, 
during  the  next  six  or  eight  years,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  business,  and  others  continued 
operations  with  heavy  losses.  Among  the  former  was  one  started  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1814, 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  flannels,  and  blankets,  which  employed  200  hands,  and  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  supplied  with  machinery  in  the  United  States. 

The  census  of  1820  furnished  little  available  information  respecting  the  woollen  -manufactures 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  general  depression. 

Capital  still  continued  to  be  invested  in  this  business  in  the  hope  of  a  favorable  change.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  sixteen  manufacturing  companies  had  been  incorporated  previous  to  1823  for  the 
manufacture  of  woollens  exclusively,  in  addition  to  numerous  private  and  unincorporated  factories.  W  ool 
had  fallen  in  price  in  1824  to  from  60  to  70  cents  for  fine,  42  to  45  for  medium,  and  31  to  33  cents 
for  coarse.  The  deficiency  of  the  domestic  article  was  made  up  by  considerable  importations  of  Spanish, 
Saxon,  and  other  wools.  In  May  of  that  year  Congress  again  raised  the  duty  on  imported  woollens  to 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  (except  flannels  and  baizes)  which  cost  one-third  of  a  dollar  and  under 
per  square  yard;  and  after  June,  1825,  a  permanent  rate  of  33 J  per  cent,  on  all  (except  blankets  and 
stuff  goods)  which  cost  over  that  price.  Wool-growing  was  at  the  same  time  protected  by  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  on  unmanufactured  wool,  costing  at  the  place  whence  imported  over  ten  cents  a  pound, 
with  a  permanent  rate  after  June,  1826,  of  30  per  cent.,  and  on  lower-priced  wools,  of  15  per  cent. 

The  benefits  of  the  latter  act  were  in  a  great  measure  counteracted  soon  after  by  a  reduction  in 
England  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  imported  from  sixpence  steeling  to  one  penny,  and  afterward  to  a 
halfpenny  a  pound,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  placing  British  woollens  in  American  markets  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  In  1827  the  tariff  was  again  revised  with  special  reference  to  the  relief  of  this  industry, 
in  which  the  manufacturers  reported  heavy  losses.  They  claimed  to  represent  a  capital  ol  $50,000,000, 
or  ten  times  the  amount  so  invested  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815.  The  Woollens  Bill,  as  it  was 
called,  was,  however,  lost  in  Congress,  which  in  the  following  year  raised  the  duty  on  woollens  to  45 
per  cent,  on  such  as  cost  $4  or  less  per  square  yard,  and  50  per  cent,  on  such  as  cost  over  that  price. 
The  high  duty  at  the  same  time  laid  on  the  raw  material  was  equivalent  to  100  per  cent,  on  low-priced 
wool  costing  eight  cents  a  pound,  which  was  largely  imported,  but  not  grown  in  the  United  States.  The 
minimum  valuation  then  first  applied  to  woollens  made  the  duties  equal  to  specific  rates  of  from  14  to 
180  cents  per  yard  on  the  five  several  grades  enumerated.  But  it  opened  the  door  to  fraudulent  entries, 
and,  together  with  the  duty. on  wool,  tended  to  neutralize  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  the  woollen  interests. 
In  July,  1832,  low-priced  wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  other  kinds  was 
reduced  ten  per  cent.  The  duty  on  low-priced  woollen  goods  was  also  x-educed  to  five  per  cent.,  but 
was  raised  again  to  fifty  per  cent,  the  next  year,  when  provision  was  made  by  the  compromise  act  for 
a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  to  a  revenue  standard  of  twenty  per  celit.  after  June,  1842.  In  the  latter- 
year  the  rate  on  woollens  was  readjusted  at  40  per  cent,  to  be  again  reduced  in  1846  to  30  per  cent., 
and  in  1857  to  24  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Under  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  cloths,  shawls,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  wool  pay  24  cents  per  pound,  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  an  additional  5  per  cent, 
on  such  as  cost  more  than  $2  per  square  yard.  Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  costing  less  than  50  cents 
per  pound  pay  16  cents  a  pound,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  if  more  than  50  cents,  and  not  over  $1, 
20  cents,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  when  above  $1,  24  cents,  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

A  convention  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  held  in  October,  1831,  estimated 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  to  be  20,000,000,  and  their  product  in  wool  at  50,000,000 
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pounds.  Its  value,  on  an  average  of  the -three  3' ears  preceding,  was  40  cents  a  pound,  or  $20,000,000, 
and  when  manufactured  was  worth  $40,000,000.  The  quantity  imported  in  that  year  was  5,662,962 
pounds.  New  York,  which  in  1825  had  3,500,000  sheep,  was  at  this  time  supposed  to  have  about 
5,000,000,  and  to  produce  one-fourth  of  the  total  wool  product  of  the  country,  while  Massachusetts 
manufactured  one-fourth  of  the  same. 

The  sixth  census  returned  the  number  of  woollen  factories  in  the  United  States  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  1840,  at  1,420,  and  the  fulling  mills  at  2,585.  The  capital  invested  was  $15,765,124,  the 
number  of  hands  21,342,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  manufactures  $20,696,999.  The  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  branch  were  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  which 
together  produced  woollens  worth  $16,750,000. 

The  value  of  woollens  made  in  Massachusetts  in  1832  was  officially  reported  at  $6,500,000,  those 
of  Worcester  county  alone  being  nearly  $2,500,000.  In  1837  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 
reported  the  value  of  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  made  in  Massachusetts  to  be  $10,399,807.  They 
employed  192  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $5,770,750,  and  501  sets  of  machinery,  and  7,097  hands.  The 
wool  consumed  was  10,858,988  pounds,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  made  11,313,426  yards. 

In  1845  the  State  census  of  Massachusetts  made  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  State  to  he  of 
the  value  of  $8,877,478,  the  capital  invested  $5,604,002,  and  the  number  of  hands  7,372.  This  was 
exclusive  of  carpetings,  worsted  goods,  hosiery,  and  yarns.  The  largest  woollen  establishment  in  the 
State,  and  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  was  that  of  the  Middlesex  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Lowell,  incorporated  in  1830.  It  employed  a  capital  of  $750,000,  since  increased  to  $1,000,000, 
and  about  1,500  operatives,  and  had  two  mills  and  two  dye-houses.  It  ran  7,200  spindles,  37  broadcloth, 
and  122  cassimere  looms,  and  used  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  3,000,000  teazles  yearly,  the  product, 
being  119,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  624,000  yards  of  cassimeres  annually.  The  next  in  extent  in 
the.  country  was  that  of  the  Messrs.  Farnum,  at  Waterford,  in  Worcester  county,  who  were  among  the 
earliest  manufacturers  of  fancy  and  plaid  cassimeres,  and  used  upward  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  the  finest 
wool  in  their  production  and  that  of  broadcloths. 

In  1855  the  product  of  Massachusetts  in  woollens  had  increased  to  $12,105,614,  the  capital  to 
$7,305,500,  and  the  number  of  operatives  to  10,090.  The  number  of  woollen  mills  was  146,  the  sets 
of  machinery  695,  and  the  consumption  of  wool  18,786,298  pounds.  Included  in  the  product  were 
759,627  yards  of  broadcloth,  valued  at  $837,650;  cassimeres,  6,444,585  yards,  worth  $5,015,441;  satinetts, 
6,736,082  yards,  value  $2,708,935;  Kentucky  jeans,  1,948,609  yards,  value  $31,000  ;  flannels  and 
blanketings,  10,279,227  yards,  value  $3,125,949 ;  and  woollen  yarn  not  made  into  cloth,  689,957  pounds, 
valued  at  $386,537.  Of  the  total  value  Worcester  county  produced  $3,994,697,  or  nearly  one-third ; 
Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Middlesex  being  next  in  order.  In  1860  Worcester  county  had  42  mills,  and 
made  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  $5,195,542,  besides  yarn. 

Previous  to  1855  the  Bay  State  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  had  become  the  largest  in  the 
world  for  the  manufacture  of  cassimeres,  shawls,  and  other  fancy  woollen  goods,  having  the  capacity  to 
workup  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually.  In  1850  they  employed  2,200  operatives,  98  sets  of 
carding  engines,  and  700  looms,  with  dye  and  print  works  for  flannels  and  carpets.  The  products  were 
plain  and  twilled  flannels,  dyed  in  fancy  colors  or  printed,  and  in  extensive  demand,  fancy  casimeres  and 
satinetts,  broadcloths,  beaver  cloths,  all  wool,  long  and  square  shaws,  and  felted  goods,  including  beavers, 
linings,  and  carpets,  made  by  a  process  peculiar  to  the  establishment.  The  manufactory  in  extent  and 
in  the  completeness  and  order  of  all  its  appointments  was  a  type  of  the  large  woollen  factories  of  New 
England.  New  York  in  1855  contained  184  woollen  factories  for  cloth  and  yarn,  of  which  161  used 
water  and  nine  steam  power,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $3,392,207.  There  were  in  addition 
five  shawl  and  blanket  factories,  two  of  them  of  large  size,  and  five  shoddy  mills.  The  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  wool  was  10,877,783  pounds,  and  produced  4,836,834  yards  of  cloth,  506,178  pounds  of  yarn, 
besides  shawls  and  blankets  to  the  value  of  $610,500,  and  shoddy  goods  worth  $41,640. 
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Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  had  258  woollen  establishments,  and  the  value  of.her  woollen  manufactures 
was  $5,629,550.  In  1860  the  mills  numbered  270,  the  wool  consumed  was  7,128,529  pounds,  and  the 
cotton  4,337,000,  which  produced  23,405,469  yards  of  cloth  and  2,988,650  pounds  of  yarn,  valued  with 
other  articles  at  $8,191,675.  She  produced  more  yam  than  any  other  State,  which  is  consumed  by 
the' hand-loom  weavers  and  families  of  that  and  western  States.  Philadelphia  has  long  been,  engaged 
in  this  industry,  which  was  commenced  by  the  English  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and,  like 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  that  city,  still  retains  many  of  its  early  features.  The  business  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  number  of  small  independent  factories,  and  the  extent  of  hand-loom  weaving,  of  which 
it  is  the  principal  seat  in  the  United  States.  The  products  embrace  all-wbol  and  mixed  cassimeres,  in 
fineness  and  finish  little  inferior  to  the  French  (  and  often  sold  as  such,  satinetts  in  large  quantity,  Ken- 
■  tucky  jeans,  twills  and  tweeds  of  a  great  vai’iety  of  patterns  and  colors,  which  are  in  great  demand  at 
the  west,  all-wool  and  other  shawls,  and  flannels,  including  an  article  called  Welsh  flannel,  used  by 
glass-blowers,  miners,  foundrymen,  and  kerseys  or  woollen  plaids  of  various  qualities. 

The  manufacture  of  superfine  cloths  has  never  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  United  States, 
although  upwards  of  fifty  mills,  in  1845,  made  more  or  less  broadcloth,  some  of  it  of  fair  quality. 
Recently  its  manufacture  has  been  nearly  or  quite  abandoned,  except  the  production  of  army  and  navy 
cloths ;  alt  hough  one  factory  in  Hampshire  and  one  in  Worcester  counties,  Massachusetts,  returned 
some  broadcloth  in  1860.  This  result  is  due  in  part  to  the  quality  of  American  wool,  which,  though 
equal  in  fineness  to  any  in  the  world,  is  better  adapted  by  its  length  of  fibre  for  making  soft  woollen 
and  worsted  goods  than  fine  cloths,  which  are  improved  in  appearance  by  a  shorter  nlip  than  can  readily 
be  imparted  with  native  wool.  The  great  and  deserved  popularity  of  the  west  of  England  superfine 
cloths,  and  the  cheapness  of  all  English  broadcloths,  produced  by  the  cheap  labor  and  perfect  machinery 
now  in  use,  the  elegant  finish  of  the  French,  and  the  lightness  of  French  and  German  cloths,  which 
adapt  them  to  our  summer  use,  have  also  prevented  our  manufacturers  from  obtaining  possession  of  the 
home  market  under  the  low  tariffs  which  have  generally  prevailed.  American  cloths  have  nevertheless 
been  often  sold  in  our  cities  as  imported  goods,  to  which  in  durability  they  are  generally  superior. 
Specimens  of  black  cloth  made  from  American  fleece  wool  by  S.  Slater  &  Sons,  of  Webster,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  were  awarded  prize  medals  at  the  world’s  fair  in  London  in  1851. 

The  staple  of  our  woollen  manufactures  at  this  time  are  plain  and  fancy,  all  wool  and  silk-warp 
cassimeres,  doeskins,  tweeds,  habit  cloths,  beavers,  flannels,  blaukets,  balmoral  skirts,  shawls,  satinetts, 
negro  cloths,  and  jeans,  &c.  In  New  England  and  New  York  the  manufacture  of  cassimeres  employs 
about  677  sets  of  machinery,  that  of  satinetts  364  sets,  of  blankets  and  flannels  369,  of  cotton  warp 
cloths  and  carpets  113,  of  negro- cloths  and  jeans  53,  of  feltings  44,  and  of  shawls  43  sets. 

American  Shawls  and  Blankets  from  the  Bay  State  Mills  at  Lawrence  were  adjudged  prizes  and 
medals  at  the  exhibition  of  1851,  and  specimens  of  shawls  sent  from  the  Watervliet  Mills,  New  York, 
were  considered  not  inferior  to  the  best  Paisley’s.  The  Bay  State  -Mill  is  the  largest,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  producers  of  these  articles,  particularly  of  shawls.  A  company  was  incorporated  at  Taiiffville, 
Connecticut,  in  1827,  to  manufacture  carpets  and  shawls,  but  has  chiefly  produced  carpets.  In  1844 
merino  shawls  were  made  in  Philadelphia,  and  plaid  or  Rob  Roy  shawls  at  Washington,  New  York, 
and  also  good  shawls  at  Skaneateles,  in  the  same  State.  G-ood  printed  Terlceri  shawls  were  made  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1849,  at  which  date  the  Bay  State  Company  employed  in  the  business  1,000 
hands,  making  daily  as  many  long  shawls,  entirely  of  American  wool.  In  1860  shawls  were  made  in 
five  States  to  the  number  of  616,400,  but  chiefly  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  The  Peace  Dale 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Rhode  Island  made  100,000  shawls  in  that  year.  Encouraging  attempts 
have  been  made  within  a  few  years  to  acclimate  the  Cashmere  and  Angora  goat  in  the  United  States, 
and  machinery  is  said  to  be  in  course  of  erection  at  Lowell  to  manufacture  fine  fabrics  from  the  fleeces 
of  these  animals,  which  supply  the  material  for  the  costly  Cashmere  shawls.  We  still  import  shawls 
to  a  large  amount  annually. 
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Blankets  and  Flannels  have  been  made  for  many  years.  Samples  of  white  flannel  from  New  York 
sold  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1822  for  $1  a  yard,  and  was  considered  equal  to  the  best  'Welch. 
Two  years  later,  30,000  pieces  were  made  in  and  near  Boston.  In  1827  three  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
buryport  made  flannel  to  the  estimated  value  of  $684,000.  The  first  manufactory  of  the  article  in 
Vermont  was  established  in  1829,  at  Barnet,  by  Henry  Stevens.  It  was  run  by  water-power,  and  was 
capable  of  making  3,000  yards  weekly.  In  1849  there  were  two  flannel  Mills  at  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  Bay  State  and  Ballard  Vale'  mills,  and  those  of  Gilbert  &  Stevens,  at  Ware,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  have  produced  flannels  equal  in  softness  and  whiteness  to  any  imported.  The  shawls,  balmorals, 
fancy-made  flannels  and  shirtings,  opera  cloakings,  &c.,  made  at  Waterloo,  New  York,  and  Laconia,  New 
Hampshire,  are  of  acknowledged  excellence.  A  manufactory  of  Mackinac  or  Indian  blankets  was 
established  at  Clintonville,  near  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1831,  and  one  of  cotton  warp  blankets  for  negro- 
use  about  the  same  time  in  Pendleton  district,  South  Carolina.  The  blankets  made  at  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Bridgeton,  Maine,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  have  rivalled  in  beauty  of  texture  and  finish  the  best  of  foreign  make.  In  1860  blankets  were 
manufactured  to  the  number  of  616,400,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nineteen  States;  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and  California  being  the  principal  producers.  Many 
blankets  have  been  made  by  the  Willamette  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Salem,  in  Oregon,  the  first 
established  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  blanket  factory  in  California  being  the  next  in  those  States.  The 
late  war  created  a  large  demand  for  coarse  blankets  and  flannel  for  the  army,  as  well  as  for  other 
woollens,  which  was  in  part  supplied  by  importations.  Contracts  were  made  in  1861  by  a  single  manu¬ 
facturer,  near  Philadelphia,  to  furnish  the  government  with  431,000  yards  of  white  and  271,000  yards 
of  Indigo  blue  flannel.  A  few  large  factories  have  chiefly  supplied  army  goods  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
The  consumption  of  wool  for  military  goods,  purchased  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  was 
estimated  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  at  50,000,000  of  pounds.  Of  that  amount  30,000,000  of 
pounds  were  used  for  army  cloths,  (24,000,000  yards,).  13, 000,000  for  blankets,  and  7,000,000  for 
miscellaneous  purposes.  The  purchases  included  1,281,522  overcoats,  1,446,811  uniform  coats,  3,039,286 
pantaloons,  and  1,458,808  blankets.  The  purchase  of  blankets  for  the  succeeding  quarter  year  was 
894,077.  During  the  fiscal  year  named,  we  imported,  in  addition  to  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  carpets, 
delaines,  &c.,  6,930,196  pounds  of  blankets,  valued  at  $1,945,707 ;  woollen  cloths,  4,432,392  pounds, 
value  $5,441,719 ;  flannels,  92,642  yards,  worth  $30,798 ;  shawls,  49,882,  valued  at  $105,925. 

Among  the  imports  were  6,291,077  pounds  of  wool  flocks,  waste,  or  “shoddy,”  which  has  been 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  army  and  navy  cloths  and  blankets  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in 
England.  This  article,  which  is  the  basis  of  an  extensive  trade  centring  in  Batley  and  Dewsbury,  in 
Yorkshire,  is  principally  used  in  the  manufactures  of  that  neighborhood.  It  consists  of  cast-off  woollen 
clothes,  rags,  stockings,  carpets,  and  all  soft  woollen  and  worsted  articles,  reduced  by  powerful  machinery 
to  their  original  floc.culent  state,  to  be  re-spun  and  woven,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  new  wool, 
into  a  variety  of  fabrics.  Hard,  or  superfine  cloths,  mechanically  reduced  to  filament  in  the  same  way, 
produce  what  is  called  “mungo,”  which  makes  a  better  class  of  goods.  Shoddy  was  originally  only 
used  for  padding ;  but  for  some  years  past  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pilot  and  petersham 
overcoats,  table  and  piano  covers,  army  cloths,  &c.  White  shoddy  enters  into  light-colored,  goods, 
blankets,  &c.,  and  the  dark-colored  into  carpets  and  coarse  cloths  of  all  kinds,  which  are  dyed  to  cover 
the  original  colors.  Mungo  is  extensively  used  in  the  production  of  the  cheap  Yorkshire  broadcloths, 
which,  in  finish  and  appearance  when  new,  are  little  distinguishable  from  the  best  west  of  England 
cloths.  These  shoddy  cloths,  on  account  of  their  cheapness  arid  deceptive  appearance,  have  been  very 
much  used  in  the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  our  cloth  manufactures.  Being,  in  some  respects, 
better  adapted  to  produce  a  close,  short  nap  than  American  wool,  this  material  has  also  entered  into  our 
domestic  manufactures  of  late  years.  The  machines  for  reducing  rags  to  shoddy  are  also,  in  use  here. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  current  century  a  machine  was  patented  by  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer  for 
that  purpose,  and  about  four  years  later  an  essay  was  made  in  that  city  to  manufacture  the  material 
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from  rag?  and  refuse  woollens  A  shoddy  mill  was  projected  in  1842  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  by  a 
Mr  Stearns,  who  proposed  to  manufacture  satinets  from  the  filament  of  soft  woollen  rags.  There  are 
shoddy  mills  in  several  States  at  this  time.  Five  mills  in  New  York  in  1855  employed  58  hands,  and 
materials  valued  at  $13,900 — their  product  $41,640.  They  were  at  Newburgh,  Watervliet,  Troy, 
and  Marlborough. 


Statistics  of  .woollen  goods  produced,  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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WORSTED  GOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  worsted  goods,  consisting  chiefly  of  all-wool  and  cotton  warp,  mous¬ 
seline  de  laine,  bareges,  Cashmeres,  &c.,  for  ladies’  dresses,  is  mainly  carried  on  in  three  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States.  These  are  the  Manchester  Print  Works  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  and  the  Hamilton  Woollen  Company’s  Works  at  Southb ridge,  in 
Massachusetts. 

These  manufactories  had  invested  in  this  branch  in  1860  a  capital  of  $3,230,000.  They 
employed  110  sets  of  cards,  and  1,101  male  and  1,277  female  hands,  whose  aggregate  yearly 
wages  amounted  to  $543,684.  The  raw  materials  were  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  worth  $1,554,000; 
1,653,000  pounds  of  cottoD,  costing  $196,640;  besides  madder  and  other  dyestuffs,  coal,  oil,  &c., 
costing  altogether  $2,442,775.  The  cost  of  wool  was  51  cents,  and  of  cotton  11.8  a  pound,  on  an 
average  of  the  whole  quantities.  The  aggregate  product  was  22,750,000  yards  of  de  laines,  &c., 
valued  at  $3,701,378. 

The  average  annual  wages  of  operatives  was  $228.  The  product  was  in  the  proportion  of 
206,818  yards  of  cloth,  and  $33,648  in  value,  for  each  set  of  cards  employed.  The  .average  value 
per  yard  of  the  goods  was  16.20  cents,  the  cost  for  labor  and  material  being  13.12  cents  a  yard. 
The  largest  of  these  establishments  was  that  of  the  Manchester  Print  Works  Company,  which 
employed  a  capital  of  $1,200,000,  and  ran  58  sets  of  cards.  It  expended  for  the  wages  of  395 
male  hands  $118,500,  and  for  that  of  675  females  $133,500,  an  average  of  $300  per  annum  for  each 
male,  and  $197  for  each  female  operative,  and  a  total  of  $252,000  for  the  yearly  labor  of  1,070 
persons.  It  consumed  1,560,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $780,000;  and  (by  estimation)  772,000 
pounds  of  cotton,  worth  $92,640;  and  for  other  raw  materials  paid  $254,335,  making  the  total  cost  of 
materials  $1,126,975,  and  of  labor  and  materials  together  $1,378,975.  The  manufactured  goods 
amounted  to  9,500,000  yards,  of  which  the  value  was  $1,700,000.  Each  set  of  cards  required  on  an 
average  26,896  pounds  of  wool  and  13,310  pounds  of  cotton  annually,  and  produced  163,793  yards  of 
cloth,  at  a  value  of  $29,310.  The  average  cost  of  wool  was  50  cents,  and  of  cotton  12  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  made  was  17.99  cents  a  yard. 

The  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  incorporated  in  1853,  apart  from  their  production  of  cotton  goods, 
employed  one  mill  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  fabrics,  with  a  capital  of  $1,430,000.  Its  machinery 
consisted  of  30  sets  of  cards,  31,000  spindles,  and  800  looms,  driven  by  water-power.  It  gave  employment 
to  435  men  and  365  women,  the  annual  wages  of  the  former  amounting  to  $120,000,  or  $275  each,  and 
of  the  latter  to  $54,000,  or  $148  each,  making  the  total  cost  for  the  labor  of  800  persons  $174,000  per 
annum. 

The  raw  material  consumed  was  as  follows:  wool,  850,000  pounds,  worth  $450,000;  cotton, 
576,000  pounds,  valued  at  $64,000;  madder,  2,000,000  pounds,  costing,  with  other  dyestuffs  $300,000  ; 
anthracite  coal,  4,500  tons,  cost  $25,000;  and  oil  to  the  value  of  $8,000;  total  value  of  raw  materials 
$847,000.  The  mill  produced  8,250,000  yards  of  cotton  and  worsted  de  laines,  and  dress  goods  valued 
at  $1,250,000,  which  was  $229,000  more  than  the  combined  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  The 
average  consumption  of  wool  for  each  set  of  cards  was  283,333  pounds,  and  of  cotton  192,000  pounds. 
The  total  product  .averaged  275,000  yards  of  cloth,  and  a  value  of  $41,666  to  each  set  of  cards. 
The  consumption  per  spindle  averaged  27J  pounds  of  wool  and  lSJ-  pounds  of  cotton,  and  the 
manufactured  product  266  yards  of  cloth  to  each  spindle,  and  10,3121;  yards  to  each  loom.  Wool 
cost  the  company  on  an  average  nearly  53  cents  a  pound,  and  cotton  11.1  cents.  The  manufactured 
goods  cost  for  labor  and  material  12.37  cents  a  yard,  the  value  when  made  being  15.15  cents  per 
yard.  * 

The  Hamilton  Company’s  mill  at  Southbridge  employed  in  the  textile  branch  of  its  business  a 
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capital  of  $>450,000,  and  in  printing,  $150,000.  It  ran  22  sets  of  cards,  18,000  spindles,  and  432  looms 
by  water-power,  steam  and  water  being  used  in  the  printing.  The  male  hands  employed  numbered 
271,  and  the  female  237,  of  whom  136  males  and  222  females  belonged  to  the  spinning  and  weaving, 
and  the  balance  to  the  printing  departments.  The  total  annual  wages  of  these  operatives  cost  $117,684, 
the  male  hands  averaging  $300,  and  the  females  $153  each  per  annum.  The  materials  wrought  were 
590,000  pounds  of  wool,  costing  $324,000,  an  average  of  nearly  55  cents  a  pound  ;  305,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  worth  $40,000,  or  12.3  cents  a  pound;  and  4,800  gallons  of  oil,  worth  $4,800,  in  addition  to 
dyestuffs,  valued  at  $100,000,  making  the  total  cost  of  raw  material  $468,800,  and  of  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  together  $586,484.  The  product  was  5,000,000  yards  of  de  lames,  &c.,  valued  at  $500,000,  to 
which  was  added  in  the  printing  a  value  of  $251,378,  making  the  total  value  $751,378.  The  value 
of  the  manufacture  over  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  was  $164,894,  or  3.7  cents  a  yard  on  goods 
which  averaged,  when  finished,  15.02  cents  a  yard. 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  their  manufacture  was  at  the  rate  of  26, .818  pounds  to  each  set  of 
cards,  and  32.8  pounds  to  each  spindle,  and  that  of  cotton  averaged  13,854  pounds  to  the  card,  and  17 
pounds  to  the  spindle.  Each  set  of  cards  produced  227,272  yards  of  worsted  goods,  and  an  average 
value  of  $34,153.  Each  spindle  averaged  277  yards  of  cloth,  and  each  loom  11,574  yards. 

.  The  capital  of  the  two  mills  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  $2,030,000;  the  number  of  hands,. 
1,808;  the  sets  of  cards,  52;  spindles,  49.000;  looms,  1,232  ;  consumption  of  wool,  1,440,000  pounds 
worth  $774,000;  cotton,  881,000  pounds,  worth  $104,000;  total  value  of  all  materials,  $1,315,800 ; 
total  cost  of  labor,  $291,684  ;  yards  of  cloth  made,  13,250,000  ;  value  of  the  same,  $2,001,378. 

The  goods  manufactured  in  these  establishments  are  chiefly  all-wool  and  cotton-warp  de  laines, 
challies,  bareges,  imitation  'bareges,  all-wool  and  part-wool  reps  and  worsted  yarns  for  carpets  and 
hosiery.  They  are  good  fabrics,  woven  by  power,  and  of  different  qualities ;  the  gray  mousseline  de 
laines  of  the  Manchester  Company  were  formerly  made  with  No.  37  cotton  warp  and  No.  40  wool 
filling  for  the  coarser  kinds,  and  the  finer  qualities  were  made  with  No,  70  cotton  warp  spun  on  the 
Potter  mule,  and  No.  50  woollen  weft  made  on  the  Smithmule.  Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  this  interesting  branch  of  our  manufacture,  particularly  in  the  printing  department. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  American  de  laines  in  New  York,  on  February  1,  1865,  were,  for  those 
of  Pacific  Mills,  42  cents;  Hamilton,  32  cents;  and  Manchester,  33  cents  a  yard,  which  was  a  decline 
from  the  previous  quotations. 

The  largest  establishment  is  the  Manchester  mill,  owned  by  the  Merrimac  Mills  Corporation,  which 
also  manufactures  cotton  print  goods  extensively.  This  mill  in  1849  contained  22,000  spindles  and  600 
looms,  and  employed  1,000  hands,  making  5,200,000  yards  of  de  laines  and  print  cloths.  These  were 
printed  in  tasteful  patterns  and  brilliant  colors.  In  a  single  week,  ending  June  4,  1853,  the  company 
made  422,389  yards  of  plain  gray  de  laines,  7.44  yards  to  the  pound. 

The  manufacture  of  worsted  goods,  or  goods  of  which  worsted  was  a  component  part,  employed 
ten  establishments  and  846  hands  in  Massachusetts  in  1845.  These  produced  2,321,338  yards  of 
woven  goods,  worth  $382,858,  and  617,360  pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $271,708 — totalvalue,.  $654,566. 

Very  good  styles  of  mousseline  de  laines,  alpacas,  and  Orleans  cloths  were  at  that  time  made  by  the 
Ballardvale  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Andover,  and  350,000  pounds  of  worsted  yarns  and  8,000 
pieces  of  bunting,  in  addition  to  other  woollens,  by  the  New  England  Worsted  Company,  at  Saxonville, 
in  that  State.  The  last-mentioned  article  was  first  made  in  the  United  States  a  short  time  previous  to 
this  at  Framingham,  where,  in  1844,  about  500  yards  were  made  daily,  of  a  quality  thought  equal  to 
the  foreign.  The  manufacture  of  hunting,  however,  has  never  been  successfully  established  in  this 
country  heretofore.  Quite  recently,  we  believe,  during  the  late  rebellion,  it  has  been  resumed  at  Low¬ 
ell,  and  there  is  every  probability  we  shall  be  no  longer  dependent  on  foreign  looms  for  that  article. 

The  Massachusetts  State  census  of  1855  gives  the  number  of  mills  employed  on  worsted  and 
mixed  goods  as  seven,  and  the  number  of  hands  1,062.  Their  united  capitals  amounted  to  $1,236,000, 
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and  the  value  of  tlnir  manufactures  to  $1,448,740-  The  quantity  of  cloth  made  was  8,189,930  yards, 
valued  at  $1,029,284,  and  of  yarn  not  woven  into  cloth,  1,023,900  pounds,  worth  $419,456  The  Ham 
ilton  Company  at  that  time  made  a  return  of  4,500,000  yards  of  de  laines  printed,  of  which  the  value  was 
$675,000.  They  employed  18. sets  of  cards  and  9,000  spindles,  and  consumed  540,000  pounds  of  wool, 
which  made  4,400,000  yards  of  cloth,  worth  $440,000.  The  Pacific  Mills  then  ran  13  sets  of  woollen 
machinery  in  connexion  with  their  print  works,  and  made  3,216,998  yards  of  de  laines,  valued  at 
$536,000.  These  consumed  475,000  pounds  of  wool  and  200,000  pounds  of  cotton.  There  were  small 
factories  at  Canton,  Chelmsford,  Framingham,  and' Lowell,  and  one  at  Sudbury,  which  made  no  return. 
Fancy  worsted  goods  to  the  value  of  $20,000  were  made  at  Canton,  cashmerets  at  Chelmsford,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  silk  and  worsted  coach  lace  by  one  mill  in  Worcester  county.  The  others  chiefly 
produced  yarns. 

Worsted  felt  beavers,  and  other  worsted  felt  goods,  made  without  spinning  or  weaving,  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  together  successive  layers  or  thin  sheets  of  worsted,  are  made  by  the  Union  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  The  process  is  altogether  an  American  one,  we  believe. 

The  printing  of  worsted  goods  was  commenced  in  Rhode  Island  nearly  on  the  first  introduction- 
of  this  class  of  goods.  On  the  first  of  February,  1840,  it  is  said  *a  new  pattern  of'French  mousseline  de 
laines  was  opened  in  New  York  by  an  importer,  who  offered  the  goods  at  14  cents  a  yard  by  the  case. 
On  the  following  day  the  agent  of  a  Rhode  Island  calico  printworks  forwarded  to  Providence  a  sample 
of  the  new  style,  and  in  sixteen  days  had  the  same  style  of  goods,  and  of  equal  fabric,  in  New  York, 
selling  at  ten  cents  a  yard.  In  twelve  days  the  new  pattern  had  been  engraved  on  a  copper  cylinder, 
transferred  in  relief  to  a  steel  cylinder,  hardened,  and  ready  for  use;  the  proper  coloring  ingredients 
discovered  by  chemical  experiments,  and  the  goods  printed,  dried,  and  cased  for  market. 

The  Dunnell  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Pawtucket,  probably  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest 
print  works  in  the  country,  have,  in  addition  to  calicoes,  printed  large  quantities  of  de  laines,  bareges, 
&c.,  both  in  steam  and  madder  colors,  their  establishment  being  arranged  to  effect  greater  economy 
than  European  establishments  generally.  Beautiful  styles  of  cashmere  de  laines  were  printed  at  Lodi, 
New  York,  in  1850,' by  Robert  Rennie.  Many  de  laines,  merinos,  and  other  French  cloths  are  imported 
in  an  unfinished  state  and  printed  in  colors  and  patterns  to  suit  the  market  at  the  Philadelphia  Print 
Works.  Handsome  de  laine  prints  have  also  been  produced  by  the  American  Print  Works  and  Bay 
State  Mills,  at  Fall  River,  Massacliusetts.  But  the  large  New  England  companies,  who  print  chiefly 
their  own  manufactured  goods,  have  produced  every  variety,  and  in  styles  and  colors  unsurpassed  by 
any  imported. 

The  Hamilton  Company,  and  others,  have  produced,  with  great  success,  cashmeres,  de  laines,  &c., 
printed  by  machinery  with  copper  “shells,”  in  handsome  landscape  patterns,  in  which  birds,  castles, 
trees,  flowers,  &c.,  are  brought  out  with  great  distinctness  and  beauty.  The  large  and  more  showy 
patterns,  with  many  and  vivid  tints,  are  chiefly  sold  at  the  south  and  west.  The  madder  color  prints, 
which  are  in  demand  in  the  New  England  and  northern  States,  are  admired  tor  the  sobriety  and  har¬ 
mony  of  their  colors  and  the  beauty  of  the  designs.  The  Pacific  Mills  have  recently  introduced 
printing  machinery — said  to  be  used  only  in  one  other  place  in  the  world — which  prints  sixteen  different 
shades  and  colors  in  passing  the  fabric  once  through  it. 

The  duty  on  worsted  goods  was  laid,  in  1842,  at  30  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  1846  it  was 
reduced,  except  on  shawls  of  worsted  and  silk,  to  25  per  cent.,  and  in  1857  to  19  per  cent.,  shawls  ol 
worsted  and  silk  paying' 24  per  cent.  Under' the  present  tariff  gray  or  uncolored  dress  goods  for  women 
and  children,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  alpaca,  or  goat’s  hair,  &c.,  pay,  when  costing 
not  over  30  cents  the  square  yard,  4  cents  per  square  yard,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  When  exceed¬ 
ing  in  value  30  cents  per  square  yard,  the  duty  is  6  cents  a  yard  and  30  per  cent,  additional,  with  an 
additional  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  stained,  colored,  or  printed  goods,  Balmorals  and  like  goods  pay 
24  cents  a  pound,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  bunting  and  all  other  manufactures  of  worsted,  alpaca, 

*  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine. 
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mohair,  &c.,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Worsted  yarn  costing  over  $1  per  pound  pays  24  cents  a  pound, 
and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  cheaper  kinds  16  and  20  cents  per  pound,  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 


Statistics  of  worsted  goods  produced  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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HOSIERY. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  includes  the  production  of  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  stockings,  socks, 
gloves,  mittens,  drawers,  under-waistcoats  or  shirts,  jackets,  opera  hoods,  shawls,  scarfs,  comforters, 
night-caps,  and  other  plain  and  fancy  and  knit  goods,  of  whatever  color,  whether  made  of  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  or  flax,  or  of  those  materials  combined,  and  either  knitted  by  hand  or  woven  on  the  stocking  loom. 
Though  not  heretofore  a  business  of  much  extent  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  its  magnitude 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  it  is  one  of  growing  importance,  and  was  largely  augmented  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  last  census. 

In  1850  three  New  England,  four  middle,  and  three  western  States  made  returns  of  this  industry 
which  showed  an  aggregate  of  eighty-five  manufactories,  having  a  capital  of  $544,735,  an  expenditure 
for  raw  material  of  $415,113,  and  835  male  and  1,490  female  hands,  the  cost  of  whose  labor  was 
$360,336,  and  the  annual  product.  $1,. 028, 102.  Upwards  of  one-half  the  product,  or  $561,577,  was 
returned  by  Pennsylvania,  which  had  fifty-nine  establishments,  employing  altogether  1,237  hands. 
Probably  the  largest  manufactory  was  in  Connecticut,  which  reported  only  one,  the  capital  of  which 
was  $200,000,  and  the  yearly  product  $222,000. 

The  statistics  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  1860  embraced  returns  from  four  eastern,  four  middle, 
and  three  western  States.  The  total  number  of  hosiery  establishments  in  these  was  193.  Their 
united  capitals  amounted  to  $4,035,510;  the  value  of  raw  material  to  $3,202,317 ;  number  of  hands 
employed,  2,780  males  and  6,323  females;  cost  of  labor  $1,661,972;  and  the  value  of  manufactures 
$7,280,606.  They  consumed  2,927,626  pounds  of  wool  and  3,892,342  pounds  of  cotton.  The  value 
of  the  product  exceeded  that  of  1850  by  608  per  cent.  In  the  eastern  States  the  product  was  increased 
in  ten  years  from  $408,000  to  $2,374,242,  or  481  percent.;  in  the  middle  States  from  $609,402  to 
$4,847,984,  equal  to  695.5  per  cent.;  and  in  the  west  from  $10,700  to  $58,380,  equivalent  to  445  per  cent. 

The  middle  States  manufactured  hosiery  to  more  than  double  the  value  made  in  New  England, 
the  largest  producer  being  Pennsylvania,  in  which 'it  amounted  to  $2,114,315,  or  nearly  as  much  as  that 
of  all  New  England,  and  an  increase  of  276  per  cent,  upon  the  production  of  that  State  in  1850.  The 
ratio  of  increase  was  large  in  all  the  States  which  made  returns.  Wisconsin,  which  in  1850  made  $500 
worth,  made  no  return  in  1860.  It  was  greatest  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  former  of  which 
returned  the  value  of  $783,456  against  $9,100  in  1850,  and  the  latter  $1,944,090,  a  very  large  increase 
on  the  product  of  1 850,  when  it  was  only  $37,000.  Connecticut  was  the  largest  manufacturer  of  hosiery 
in  New  England,  and  returned  a  value  of  $1,383,528,  an  increase  of  523  per  cent,,  while  Vermont, 
which  reported  none  in  1850,  made  to  the  value  of  $102,800.  The  increase  in  the  other  States  was  at 
the  following  rates,  viz :  New  Hampshire,  in  which  the  production  exceeded  half  a  million  dollars,  379 
per  cent.,  Massachusetts  373,  Maryland  255,  Ohio  278,  and  Missouri  726  per  cent.  Connecticut  made 
a  return  of  159,610  dozens  of  shirts  and  drawers,  64,500  dozens  of  hose,  and  1.12,000  yards  of  stockinet. 
Maryland  reported  4,060  dozens  of  hose,  valued  at  $6,123. 
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HISTORY  AND'  STATISTICS. 

The  present  extended  manufacture  and  use  throughout  the  world  of  knit  fabrics  and  of  lace  illus¬ 
trate  the  far-reaching  influences  of  a  single  useful  invention.  The  use  of  hose  or  leggins,  comprising  in 
one  piece  all  the  covering  below  the  waist,  probably  originated  in  the  middle  ages  of  Europe.  The 
hose  was  afterward  separated  into  breeches  and  stockings,  which  last,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  chiefly  made  of  milled  cloth  even  for  the  use  of  royalty  itself.  It  is  not  known  precisely 
when  or  where  the  art  of  knitting  stockings  originated;  but  a  company,  or  guild,  of  stocking  weavers  is 
said  to  have  been  established  in  Paris  in  1527.  Knit  worsted  stockings  are  also  said,  to  have  been 
made  in  the  Pyrenees  for  centuries;  and  stocking-frames  a  few  years  ago  were  not  allowed  by  the 
French  government  to  be  erected  there  lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  ancient  industry.  Henry  II, 
in  1559,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  French  sovereign  who  wore  silk  stockings.  Knit  hose  were 
in  use  and  probably  were  made  in  England  in  1533,  although  the  King,  ordinarily,  wore  cloth  hose, 
unless,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  came  from  Spain,  whence  the  use  and  perhaps  the  art 
of  making  knit  hosiery  appears  to  have  been  brought.  The  presentation  of  “a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk 
stockings”  to  Edward  VI  by  the  eminent  merchant,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  is  noticed  as  a  “great 
present.”  In  1560  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings  knit  in  England  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  her  silk  woman,  Mrs.  Montague,  from  which  time  the  Queen  refused  to  wear  cloth  hose.  The  first 
pair  of  worsted  stockings  known  to  have  been  knit  in  England  were  soon  after  made  in  imitation  of  a 
pair  from  Mantua,  and  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Knitting,  therefore,  became  a  common 
occupation  of  the  rural  and  humble  classes,  and  Shakspeare  speaks  of 

“The  knitters  in  tlie  sun, 

And  the  free  maids  who  weave  their  thread  with  bones.” 

Knitting  became  also  a  fashionable  employment  with  ladies  of  rank.  The  Shetland  Isles,  which 
were  famous  for  their  fine  wool,  became  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  knit  fabrics, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  lady  of  these  islands,  at  a  later  period,  knit  a  pair  of  stockings  of  such  fineness  as 
to  be  drawn  through  her  finger-ring.  They  were  presented  to  George  IV,  and  displayed  by  him  with 
pride  at  his  levees. 

The  common  broad  stocking-frame,  or  loom,  for  knitting  plain  hosiery,  which,  throughout  Europe, 
soon  superseded  knitting  by  hand,  and  became  the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  improvements,  was 
invented  by  the  Rev.  William  Lee,  of  Woodborough,  near  Nottingham,  about  the  year  1589.  This 
remarkably  ingenious  but  complex  and  cumbersome  machine  was  the  result  of  several  years  of  intense 
toil  and  study.  It  was  first  set  up  at  Culverton,  near  Nottingham,  where  the  inventor,  in  1697,  had 
nine  machines  in  successful  operation.  It  was  afterward  carried  to  London  and  operated  before  the 
court,  but  failed  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  aged  queen,  or  of  her  narrow-minded  successor,  James 
I,  who  either  did  not  perceive  its  future  importance  to  his  subjects,  or  feared  the  innovation  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  poor  hand-knitters..  Henry  IV  of  France,  or  his  enlightened  minister,  Sully, 
was  more  sagacious,  and  by  his  invitation  Lee  transferred  his  machines  to  that  country  and  established 
his  manufactory  at  Rouen  with  success.  After  the  assassination  of  his  royal  patron  in  1610,  Lee  was 
forced,  by  religious  persecution,  prompted  by  jealousy,  to  abandon  his  new  field  and  go  into  concealment 
in  Paris,  where  he  afterward  died  in  poverty  and  disappointment.  One  of  his  apprentices  named  Aston, 
escaping  to  England,  remounted  the  stocking-frame  and  once  more  established  the  hosiery  manufacture 
in  Leicester  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  where  it  has  ever  since  flourished. 
In  1663  the  Frame  Work  Knitters’  Company,  of  Loudon,  was  granted  a  charter  by  Charles  II,  which 
had  been  refused  them  by  Cromwell;  and  in  1696-7  the  exportation  of  stocking-frames  from  the 
kingdom  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  a  fine  of  £40.  In  1781  the  penalty  for  exporting 
machinery  was  made  much  more  severe,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  Americans  to  obtain  it. 

-  Though  little  improved  during  the  first  century  after  its  invention,  the  stocking-loom,  which 
required  two  men  to  work  it,  yet  enabled  English  manufacturers  to  export  large  quantities  of  silk 
hosiery  even  to  Italy,  and  as  late  as  1730,  silk  stockings  at  Naples  were  sufficiently  recommended  if 
they  were  called  English.  In  1758  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  of  Derby,  the  manufacturer  with  whom  Samuel 
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Slater  acquired  a  knowledge  of  tlie  cotton  business,  which  he  afterward  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  succeeded  in  adapting  the  stocking-frame  to  the  manufacture  of  ribbed  or  striped  hosiery,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  knit  by  hand.  This  was  effected  by  a  slight  addition  to  the  mechanism,  whereby  the  plain 
and  ribbed  courses  were  wrought  separately  by  reversing  the  loops  of  a  single  thread,  as  tweeling  is 
effected  in  cloth  weaving  by  reversing  the  two  kinds  of  yarn  to  make  dimity,  kerseymere,  and  other 
striped  or  tweeled  fabrics.  About  the  same  time  the  cotton  spun  on  the  water-frame  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  at  Nottingham,  afterward  the  partner  of  Strutt,  was  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
stocking  manufacture  on  account  of  its  evenness,  being  made  of  two  roves  instead  of  one,  and  hence 
called  double-spun  twist.  The  first  product  of  the  water-frames  was,  therefore,  all  devoted  to  stocking¬ 
making,  and  twist  supplied  the  place  of  hand-spun  thread  for  that  purpose.  About  the  year  1768  the 
stocking  frame  was  applied  by  Hammond,  a  frame-work  knitter  of  Nottingham,  to  the  manufacture  of 
lace,  which,  like  hosiery,  had  long  been  made  exclusively  by  hand.  Lace-making  has  since  developed  a 
series  of  valuable  inventions  appropriate  to  itself;  but  the  stocking-frame  of  Lee  was  the  basis  of  them  all. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  different  machines — some  of  them  in  use,  others  disused, 
and  all  of  them  improvements  or  modifications  of  previous  inventions — applied  in  England  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hosiery  and  lace,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred.  The  whole  number  of  knitting-frames 
employed  in  the  hosiery  trade  in  Great  Britain  in  1835  was  33,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  73,000. 
The  product  was  3,500,000  dozens,  the  value  of  which  was  £1,991,000.  This  was  independent  of  the 
value  of  hosiery  wrought  by  wires,  and  was  considered  by  Mr.  McCulloch  an  understatement  of  the 
real  value,  being  only  equivalent  to  2s.  5 d.  a  year  to  each  inhabitant  in  Great  Britain.  The  value  of 
cotton  hosiery  was  £880,000;  that  of  worsted,  £870,000;  and  that  of  silk,  £241,000.  The  number  of 
frames  in  use  at  this  time  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  50,000,  of  which  more  than  one-third  are  in 
Nottingham,  giving  employment  to  40,000  persons.  In  Leicestershire  about  35,000  persons  are 
employed,  in  addition  to  those  in  Derby;  and  several  parts  of  Scotland,  where  a  single  town— Hawick 
on  the  Teviot — produces  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  pairs  annually. 

The  quantity  of  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery  and  stockings  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1820  was  59,960  dozen  pairs;  in  1830  it  was  111,136  dozen;  and  in  1835,  207,014  dozen,  chiefly 
made  in  Leicester.  Of  the  last-named  quantity,  141,246  dozen  were  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Silk 
hosiery  is  principally  made  in  Derby  and  Nottingham,  and  cotton  hosiery  in  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire, 
and  at  Hinckley  and  Tewkesbury.  Of  the  latter  description  of  goods,  including  lace  and  small  wares, 
the  exports  to  all  countries  in  1835  were  valued  at  £1,240,284,  and  to  the  United  States  at  £327,910. 

The  date  of  English  colonization  in  this  country  was  nearly  coincident  with  the  first  use  of  knit 
hosiery,  at  least  in  the  parent  country.  It  would  scarcely  have  surprised  us  to  find  no  mention  in  our 
earliest  annals  of  an  article  of  clothing  which,  though  now  worn  by  the  very  poorest,  was  at  that  date 
certainly  not  possessed  by  one  in  a  thousand,  and  which,  probably,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
colonists,  was  only  worn  by  the  nobility  when  they  appeared  at  court.  Yet,  among  the  articles  of  outfit 
provided  in  1629  to  be  shipped  to  New  England  we  find  mention  of  800  pairs  of  stockings,  200  of 
which  were  to  be  Irish,  at  13d.  a  pair  in  Dublin,  and  100  pairs  of  knit ,  at  2s.  id.  a  pair;  also  “500  pair 
of  redd  knit  capps,  milled,  about  bd.  apiece.”  These  articles  are  included  in  the  same  invoice  with 
“  sutes  of  dublett  and  hose  of  leather  lyned  with  oyled-skin  leather,  ye  hose  and  dubletts  with  hooks 
and  eyes,”  and  with  “  breeches  ”  or  “  leather  drawers,”  &c.,*  which  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
subsequently,  were  a  much  more  common  article  of  apparel  than  knit  hosiery. 

Though  mainly  dependent  upon  importations  from  England,  the  early  colonists  encouraged  the 
household  manufacture  of  their  own  wool  into  stockings  with  such  effect  as  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  coarse  woollen  hosiery.  Much  of  the  wool  in  colonial  times  was  spun  as  worsted — that  is,  with  a 
double  thread. — and  was  used  for  knitting.  In  1662  the  assembly  of  Virginia  decreed  a  premium  of  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  dozen  pairs  of  woollen  or  worsted  stockings.  In  1775,  when  schemes  for 
independence  were  rife,  the  same  province  offered  £50  for  every  500  pairs  of  men’s  and  women’s 
stockings  produced,  and  worth  from  Is.  to  3$-.  a  pair,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  them  at  an  advance 

*  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  49. 
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of  75  per  cent,  on  those  prices.  The  Dutch  and  German  settlers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
excelled  in  this  branch  of  household  industry.  Stockings  of  red,  blue,  or  green  worsted  were  among 
the  articles  which  a  thrifty  Dutch  matron  was  proud  to  display  beside  her  stores  of  bleached  homespun 
linen.  We  are  told  that  knitters  of  coarse  yarn  stockings  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1698,  received  half  a 
crown  a  pair.  The  G  erman  Palatines  who  about  that  time  settled  at  Germantown,  in  that  State, 
established  the  hosiery  manufacture  at  that  place,  which  has  ever  since  taken  the  lead  in  the  manu¬ 
facture,  particularly  of  frame-knit  goods  of  cotton,  thread,  and  worsted.  Germantown  hosiery  became 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  semi-annual  fairs  established  by  William  Penn  in  Philadelphia,  which  drew 
visitors  from  neighboring  States,  and  it  was  always  to  be  found  on  sale  in  the  market-house  in  the  city. 
Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  manufacture  was  essentially  a  household  one,  and  embraced  only  coarse 
articles  of  ordinary  wear.  Occasionally,  indeed,  silk  stockings  were  knit  in  families  from  imported  or 
domestic  silk.  Governor  Law,  of  Connecticut,  in  1747,  is  said  to  have  worn  the  first  coat  and  stockings 
of  New  England  silk,  which  was  so  successfully  cultivated  at  Mansfield,  in  that  State,  that  a  company 
was  incorporated  in  1788  to  make  silk  cloth,  and  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons,  sewings,  &c., 
were  made  at  a  good  profit. 

Frame-work  knitting  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  before  the  Revolution, 
either  by  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  or  by  English  artisans  from  Nottingham  and  Leicester, 
many  of  whom  settled  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  and  middle  States.  The  earliest  mention  we 
find  of  stocking-weaving  is  in  1723,  when  one  Matthew  Burne,  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  is 
mentioned  as  having  served  John  Camm  one  or  two  years  at  stocking-weaving,  during  which  time  Camra’s 
stockings  obtained  some  repute.*  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  stocking  manufactory  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  about  the  year  1747,  which  was  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  1776 
the  committee  of  safety  in  that  State  appropriated  £300  to  enable  M.  Coxenderfer,  of  Frederick  county, 
to  establish  a  stocking  manufactory.  A  society  of  arts  established  in  New  York  in  1764  offered, 
among  other  premiums,  £16  and  £12  for  the  two  largest  quantities  of  three-thread  wove  stockings  made  in 
the  province  during  the  ensuing  year.  In  March,  1766,  the  same  society  proposed  a  premium  of  £10 
for  the  first  three  stocking-looms  of  iron  set  up  during  the  year,  and  £5  for  the  next  three,  and  £15  for 
the  first  stocking-loom  made  in  the  province.  It  also  continued  the  premium  of  £10  for  the  largest 
quantity,  not  less  than  one  hundred  pairs,  of  thread  or  worsted  stockings  made.  In  1777  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  one  hundred  stocking  weavers  with  their  looms  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  then  the 
largest  inland  town  in  the  country,  and  that' they  were  all  out  of  work.  The  stockings  made  at  the 
House  of  Employment,  erected  in  that  town  in  1751  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  were  afterwards  quite 
noted  for  their  excellence.  There  were  only  three  stocking  weavers  there  in  1786.  In  1777  James 
Wallace,  a  foreign  stocking  weaver,  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  for  a  loan  of  £100  to 
aid  him  in  erecting  stocking-looms,  and  a  machine  to  spin  the  yarn,  professing  to  have  a  thorough, 
knowledge  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  of  cotton,  silk,  worsted,  and  thread.  The 
grant  was  refused.  In  the  following  year  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Windham,  also  asked  of  the  assembly 
a  premium  for  making  stockings  on  looms.  In  1789  two  citizens  of  Norwich,  Thomas  Hubbard  and 
Christopher  Leffingwell,  had  eight  stocking-looms  in  operation,  and  asked  exemption  from  poll-taxes 
for  themselves  and  their  apprentices,  which  was  refused  by  the  lower  house  of  legislature.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Stiles,  of  Yale,  was  soon  after  shown  a  pair  of  white  silk  stockings,  weighing  four  ounces,  woven 
,on  a  loom  made  in  Norwich.  About  the  same  time  John  Fullem,  an  Irish  stocking  weaver,  set  up  a 
^tocking-frame  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Moses  Brown, 
pf  Provideqce.  In  the  last  named  place  and  vicinity  4,093  pairs  of  stockings,  859  pairs  of  gloves, 
and  260  yards  of  fringe,  all  household  products,  were  made  in  1790.  Martha’s  Vineyard,  at  the  same 
date,  exported  annually  9,000  pairs  of  stockings.  In  March,  1794,  Michael  Trappal,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  petitioned  Congress  for  an  additional  duty  on  hosiery,  or  other  encouragement  of  the  stocking 
manufacture  in  the  United  States.  A  .duty  of  five  per  cent,  was  all  it  was  deemed  proper  to  impose  at 
that  date.  1 


*  Bradford’s  American  Weekly  Mercury  for  1723. 
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The  census  of  1810  returned  as  the  aggregate  manufacture  of  ten  States  and  Territories  481,399 
pairs  of  stockings,  valued  at  $572,742.  Nearly  one-half  the  quantity,  or  227,578  pairs,  probably  nearly 
all  hand-knit,  and  worth  as  many  dollars,  were  returned  by  Virginia,  and  107,508  pairs,  worth  $134,406, 
by  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut  ranked  next  in  the  value  of  its  product,  which  was  $111,027,  but  it 
made  no  return  of  the  quantity.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  were  the  only  States  which  made  returns 
of  stocking-looms  and  establishments,  of  which  the  former  had  136,  and  the  latter  12. 

The  census  of  1820  furnished  little  information  in  relation  to  this  industry  beyond  the  fact  that 
stockings  for  the  United  States  service  employed  14  looms  in  Philadelphia,  producing  to  the  value  of 
only  $4,950,  and  that  stockings,  pantaloons,  and  drawers  were  made  in  New  York  and  vicinity  upon  four 
looms  to  a  small  amount. 

The  only  stocking  factory  of  any  extent  in  the  United  States  in  1831  was  that  of  the  Newburyport 
Hose  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Massachusetts.  It  employed  a  number  of  looms,  operated  by  females, 
on  each  of  which  about  twenty  stockings  of  superior  quality  were  made  per  diem,  of  cotton,  wool, 
lamb’s  wool,  worsted,  and  occasionally  of  silk.  Domestic  cotton  and  worsted  hose  and  drawers  from 
that  factory,  shown  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1830,  were 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  there.  The  company  also  manufactured  bagging  extensively  for 
the  southern  market. 

About  the  same  time  an  American  artisan  succeeded  in  converting  the  old  stocking-frame  of  Lee 
into  a  power-loom,  a  result  which  had  long  been  sought  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  but  appeared 
to  have  been  abandoned  as  impracticable.  As  early  as  1813,  and  the  three  following  years,  several 
patents  were  recorded  by  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  for  stocking-looms  and  knitting- 
machines.  But  invention  appeared  to  have  slumbered  until  1831,  when  Timothy  Bailey,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of  Egbert  Egberts,  and  assisted  by  him  and  several  other  persons,  applied 
himself  to  the  problem,  and  in  October,  1832,  putin  operation  at  Cohoes,  near  that  city,  the  first  power- 
loom  for  weaving  stockings  or  stockinet  ever  invented.  This  machine,  with  which  Bailey  and  Egberts 
commenced  the  manufacture  at  Cohoes,  where  it  has  since  become  extensive  by  the  aid  of  improved 
machines,  was  simply  the  square  stocking-frame  of  Lee  adapted  to  power,  and  produced  a  stocking  web 
28  inches  wide  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  minute,  which  was  cut  off  at  proper  lengths  and  shaped  or 
seamed  to  form  the  stocking.  By  the  hand-loom  it  was  a  day’s  work  to  knit  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
while  by  the  power-loom  a  girl  could  weave  twenty  pairs  in  the  same  time,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to 
nearly  one-tenth  its  former  rate.  In  1 843,  when  the  value  of  stockings,  wove  shirts,  and  drawers,  &c , 
made  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  to  be  $500,000,  and  the  total  consumption  about  $2,500,000, 
the  power-loom,  which  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  England,  was  still  far  from  being  a  completely 
automatic  machine.  The  process  of  casting  off  and  adding  on  stitches,  in  order  to  widen  or  narrow  the 
fabric,  was  still  performed  by  hand,  as  in  the  hand-frame,  leaving  scope  for  further  improvements. 

In  the  mean  time  our. manufacturers  had  become  possessed  of  the  valuable  circular  knitting  machine, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  which  forms  the  stocking  leg  without  a  seam.  The  first 
of  these  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Connecticut  by  a  German  about  the  year  1835.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  both  in  the  broad  and  circular  stocking-looms,  particularly  the  latter,  as 
well  by  our  own  countrymen  as  by  Jouve  and  by  Jacquin,  of  Belgium,  and  more  recently  by  Claussen, 
of  France,  who  received  a  medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  in  1851  for  his  seamless  hosiery-loom 
operated  by  power.  Most  of  the  machines  have  been  designed  for  factory  use.  In  1839  a  rotary  power 
stocking-loom  was  patented  by  Richard  Walker,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  at  which  place, 
during  the  same  year,  the  largest  stocking  factory  in  New  England  was  put  in  operation.  It  employed 
220  hands,  and  made  3,000  pairs  of  woollen  hose  per  week.  Ten  years  later  the  Portsmouth  Steam 
Hosiery  Factory  worked  60  stocking-frames  by  hand  and  seven  by  steam  power.  A  small  stearn  factory 
for  knitting  shirts  and  drawers  was  in  operation  also  at  Dover.  In  1855  Mr.  Jonas  B  Aikin,  of 
Franklin,  in  that  State,  patented  an  improvement  in  knitting  machines,  which,  with  subsequent  improve¬ 
ments,  including  a  new  needle  known  as  the  latch  needle,  has  come  into  extensive  use.  Unlike  the 
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greater  number  of  previous  machines,  it  is  well  adapted  to  family  use  either  by  foot  or  hand  power,  and 
can  also  be  readily  converted  into  a  power-loom  for  factory  use.  It  is  claimed  that  the  hand  or  crank 
machine  for  the  family  will  knit  4,200  loops  per  minute,  the  treadle  or  foot  machine  5,000  loops,  and 
either  of  them  converted  into  power-looms  will  make  from  10,000  to  60,000  stitches  per  minute.  A  boy 
can  readily  attend  three  or  four  machines  in  the  factory.  By  bringing  into  play  a  set  of  vertical  needles 
ribbed  work  can  be  made  on  the  same  machine.  A  machine  for  making  both  plain  and  ribbed  hosiery 
was  also  patented  in  1860  by  Mr.  Tiffany,  of  Thompsonville,  Connecticut.  A  rotary  round  knitting 
machine  was  patented  in  1859  by  A.  Jared  D.  Goffe,  of  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  which  is  used  in  one 
or  more  of  the  extensive  factories  at  that  place  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Improvements  in 
making  seamless  hosiery  were  patented  in  1856  by  William  Godard,  of  New  York  city,  and  by  W.  H. 
McNary,  of  Brooklyn,  the  latter  being  for  a  stocking  made  throughout  without  seam,  followed  in  1860 
and  1861  by  patents  for  the  machine  itself  and  improvements  thereon.  An  improved  circular  machine 
for  knitting  stockings  without  seam  was  also  brought  forward  in  1862  by  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  New  York. 
An  important  improvement  has  also  been  recently  made  by  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
whose  machine  the  fabric  is  narrowed  at  pleasure,  which  could  never  before  be  done  on  rotary  round 
machines.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  improvements  in  making  tubular  goods  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  burrs  or  wheels  of  circular  machines  which  are  valuable. 
A  knitted  cassimere  is  now  produced  on  the  knitting-frame,  the  web,  as  it  leaves  the  machine,  under¬ 
going  the  same  process  as  woven  goods,  whereby  it  takes  on  the  appearance  of  woven  cassimere,  while 
it  retains  the  elasticity  peculiar  to  knitted  fabrics.  The  whole  number  of  knitting  machines  patented 
in  the  United  States  up  to  December  31,  1863,  was  126,  of  which 5  weregranted  froml813tol837  ;  13 
from  1839  to  1851 ;  and  108  from  1851  to  1863,  inclusive.  The  highest  number  granted  in  any  one 
year  was  eleven,  and  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  present  war  the  numbers  were  in  1861  and 
1863  ten  each,  and  in  1862,  nine. 

Many  large  establishments  throughout  the  country,  as  the  American  Hosiery  Company  at  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  the  Waterbury  Knitting  Company,  the  Newark  Patent  Hosiery  Company,  and 
others,  are  the  proprietors  of  patent  rights  to  machines  for  various  use,  employed  exclusively  in  their 
several  factories  or  by  their  licenses.  Many  of  these  are  American  inventions,  several  of  them  patented 
about  ten  years  ago.  Others  use  the  circular  machine  of  Jouve,  or  the  French  loom  invented  by 
Gillet,  of  Troyes,  as  in  the  Enfield  Manufacturing  Company  at  Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  chartered  in 
1845,  which  holds  the  American  patent  to  the  first-named  machine,  and  employs  a  considerable  number 
of  both  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  drawers,  cotton,  cotton  and  wool,  and  all-wool  undershirts,  &c. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  mechanism  have  given  a  vast  impulse  to  the  stocking  manufacture 
by  greatly  reducing  the  cost  and  proportionately  extending  the  demand,  introducing  the  articles  where 
they  were  before  unknown.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  workman  in  England,  with  one  of  the  old  hand- 
power  frames,  could  make  in  a  week  only  about  one  dozen  cotton  hose,  weighing  two  pounds.  The  same 
labor  now  applied  to  a  set  of  the  best  rotary  round  power-frames  easily  produces  in  the  same  time,  from 
300  pounds  of  cotton,  two  hundred  dozen  hose,  which  have  heretofore  sold  for  2s.  6d.  sterling  per  dozen. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  in  the  United  States  are  at  New  Britain  and 
Waterbury,  Connecticut;  at  Cohoes  and  Watervliet,  near  Albany;  at  Seneca  Falls  and  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  at  Newark,  New  Jersey;  and  at  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  are  also  made  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  at  Bennington,  Vermont;  at 
Portsmouth,  Franklin,  Laconia,  Dover,  Hanover,  Enfield,  and  Holderness,  New  Plampshire;  at  Canton, 
Fitchburg,  Stoughton,  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  at  Bristol,  West 
Meriden,  Derby,  Farmington,  Franklin,  South  Manchester,  and  Norwich,  Connecticut;  at  Troy  and 
Lockport,  New  York;  at  Paterson  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  and  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  is  the  largest  producer  in  this  branch;  and,  including  the  districts  of  Kensington, 
Germantown,  and  Manayunk,  in  1860,  had  71  establishments  engaged  on  woollen  knit  goods  and  hosiery, 
which  was  made  to  the  value  of  $1,738,395;  and  31  establishments  making  cotton  hosiery,  worth 
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$104,450.  Within  about  the  same  limits  were  nine  or  ten  steam-power  factories,  one  of  the  largest  of 
which  employed  nearly  500  hands,  about  fifteen  different  kinds  of  looms,  adapted  to  different  kinds  of 
goods,  including  a  new  loom,  invented  by  the  proprietor,  for  knitting  neck-comforters.  This  factory 
produced  about  800  different  styles  of  goods  of  all  sizes.  A  peculiarity  of  the  business  in  Philadelphia 
and  Gfermantown  is  the  number  of  hand-looms  used  by  the  German  and  English  frame-work  knitters, 
long  established  there,  who  still  carry  it  on  as  a  household  industry.  Within  the  city  proper  in  1858 
were  about  700  hand-frames,  of  which  500  were  employed  on  woollen  hosiery,  making  to  the  value  of 
about  $1,657  each,  and  200  on  cotton  goods,  the  average  product  of  which  was  $897  each.  Outside 
the  city  proper  in  1862  were  about  25  small  factories,  containing  5  to  to  25  hand-looms  each,  on  fancy 
woollen  work  and  hosiery.  The  product  of  these  looms  is  of  superior  quality,  and  has  largely  excluded 
foreign  goods  from  the  American  market. 

At  Albany,  New  York,  including  Cohoes  and  Watervliet,  the  product  of  hosiery  in  1860  was 
$1,099,905;  and  Hartford,  Connecticut,  inclusive  of  New  Britain,  produced  the  value  of  $907,850. 

Many  of  these  establishments  have  been  greatly  extended  since  the  present  war  began,  and  others 
have  been  called  into  existence  in  order  to  meet  the  large  demands  of  the  army  for  woollen  half  hose, 
jackets,  &c.  The  hosiery  mills  at  Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  have  filled  large  orders  for  government, 
and  have  given  employment  to  many  persons  in  making  up  the  stocking-web  after  it  is  woven. 

A  silk  factory  in  Ohio,  in  1843,  made  annually  between  600  and  700  pairs  of  silk  gloves  and  stock¬ 
ings,  averaging  a  little  over  $1  per  pair,  and  between  50  and  60  pairs  of  shirts  and  drawers,  worth 
upwards  of  $4  50  per  pair. 

The  duty  on  foreign  stockings  of  wool  or  cotton  was  laid,  in  1816,  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In 
1828  it  was  raised  to  35  per  cent,  on  woollen  hosiery,  mitts,  and  gloves,  &c.,  but  in  1832  was  reduced 
to  25  per  cent.  In  1842  the  customs  tariff  on  cotton  and  woollen  hosiery  was  fixed  at  30  per  cent,, 
but  in  1846  was  again  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  on  cotton.  In  1857  the  duty  on  both  was  laid  at  24  per 
cent  ,  but  in  1862  it  was  raised  on  both  kinds  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Statistics  of  Hosiery  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  l,  1860. 
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609, 402 

695 

1,  522, 200 

307,686 

220, 000 

Obio . . . 

11 

2 

3 

10,900 

11,000 

2,700 

6,500 

1, 000 

4,000 

13, 515 
8,200 
5,  900 

23 

10 

4 

33 

9,264 
2, 964 
1,680 

31,800 
34, 880 
11,700 

8, 400 
1,800 

279 

725 

12,  noo 
3,000 
2, 500 

150 

700 

Missouri _ ................ 

Kentucky . 

Wisconsin  . . . . 

500 

Total  in  Western  States. .......... 

16 

24, 600 

7,500 

4,000 

27,  615 

37 

13 

13,908 

58,380 

10,700 

445 

18, 100 

,  850 

Total  in  United 

197 

4,035,510 

(2,927,628 

3  982,342 

3,202,317 

2,780 

6,323 

1, 661, 972 

7,280,006 

1, 028, 102 

608  J 

I,  906,  000  1 550,210  | 

{228,000 

*  In  these  States  yarn  spun  elsewhere  is  used.  This  is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States, 
t  280  sets  machinery  nsed.  }  Also,  112,000  yards  of  stockinet  produced  in  Connecticut. 
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wool.  CARDING  AND  CLOTH  F  FIXING. 

The  manufactures  of  wool  consist  of  two  principal  branches — the  woollen  manufacture  proper,  and 
the  worsted  manufacture.  These  are  based  upon  the  qualities  and  character  of  the  wool  employed,  and 
more  particularly  upon  its  length  of  fibre  or  staple.  The  worsted  manufacture  requires  a  wool  of  long 
staple  and  firm  fibre,  little  disposed  to  shrink,  curl,  or  felt  in  the  process  of  weaving  or  finishing.  The 
process  by  which  the  wool  is  prepared  for  spinning  is  called  combing ,  which  is  either  manual  or 
mechanical,  and  its  object  is  to  disentangle  the  fibres  and  tufts  and  dispose  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  parallel  form. 

The  ordinary  cloth  manufacture,  on  the  other  hand,  employs  a  short,  fine  wool,  the  filaments  of  which 
are  capable  of  being  fulled  or  felted  together  without  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  fabric.  This  wool,  previous 
to  being  spun,  undergoes  the  operation  of  carding ,  like  cotton,  whereby  the  fibres  are  disentangled  and 
arranged  in  a  light,  orderly  lap  or  roll,  ready  to  be  drawn  out  into  regular  threads.  The  beauty  of  the 
woven  fabric  depends  upon  the  fineness  and  smoothness  of  the  yarn,  and  this  upon  the  regularity  and 
perfection  of  the  carding,  which  again  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  cards  and  of  the  wool, 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  separate  the  wool  into  long  and  short.  The  latter  is  afterward 
“  sorted  ”  with  the  greatest  care  into  several  kinds  or  qualities  known  to  the  trade  by  specific  names,  and 
with  minute  reference  not  only  to  its  character  as  pulled  or  shorn,  but  to  its  degrees  of  fineness,  soft¬ 
ness,  strength,  color,  &c.  Upon  the  elaborate  precision  and  skill  with  which  this  sorting  is  done  depends 
in  no  small  degree  the  superior  quality  of  the  fine  West-of-England  cloths.  Having  been  well  scoured 
or  washed  in  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water  or  other  liquor  to  free  it  from  the  natural  grease  or  yolk 
of  the  fleece,  and  subsequently  oiled,  it  is  ready  for  the  carding. 

In  regular  woollen  factories,  many  of  which  in  the  United  States  are  very  large  and  complete 
establishments,  conducted  with  the  same  system  that  prevails  in  those  of  cotton,  all  the  operations 
of  assorting,  scouring,  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  fulling  are  conducted  on  the  premises. 
But  in  early  times,  and  in  some  States  and  most  rural  parts  at  this  day,  where  much  of  the  domestic 
wool  is  spun  and  woven  in  families,  sometimes  all,  and  at  others  a  part,  of  these  processes  were  carried 
on  in  the  household,  the  wool  being  carded  by  hand  cards,  spun,  woven,  and  dyed  in  the  family,  and 
worn  without  fulling  or  dressing.  In  other  cases  the  wool,  after  being  sorted,  picked,  and  oiled,  was 
sent  to  the  carding  mill  and  returned  in  rolls  to  be  spun  and  woven,  after  which  it  was  again  sent  to 
the  mill  to  be  fulled,  dyed,  if  not  dyed  in  the  wool,  and  finished.  Hand  cards  have  long  been  nearly 
obsolete,  having  been  superseded  by  the  automatic  carding  engine,  which  performs  the  work  with  greater 
perfection  and  economy.  By  passing  the  wool  over  and  between  a  series  of  revolving  cylinders  and 
drums  covered  with  card  cloth  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wire  used 
in  making  the  bent  teeth  with  which  it  is  studded,  and  to  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  material  is 
delivered  in  light,  downy,  cylindrical  rolls  ready  for  the  spinner,  Wool-carding  is  usually  carried  on 
by  water-power,  in  connection  with  the  fulling,  dyeing,  and  dressing  of  cloth,  which  require  a  supply 
of  soft  water.  Wool  is  carded  at  a  stated  price  per  pound.  The  fulling  of  cloth  is  commenced  by 
scouring  the  fabric  in  water,  holding  in  suspension  an  aluminous  clay  called  fuller's  earth ,  or  other 
detergent,  to  absorb  the  grease.  It  is  then  washed  and  beaten  by  heavy  wooden  mallets  in  a  trough, 
soap  and  hot  water  being  copiously  used  in  the  operation,  whereby  the  cloth  acquires  body  and  thick¬ 
ness  by  a  shrinking  or  condensing  of  the  web  nearly  one-third  in  its  length  and  one-half  in  its  width. 
This  milling  or  felting  which  cloth  undergoes  in  the  fulling  stocks  renders  the  web  close  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  increases  its  beauty  and  firmness,  and  is  due  to  the  peculiar  imbricated  or  serrated  structure 
of  the  filaments  of  wool,  which  become  thereby  closely  and  inextricably  united,  as  is  more  perfectly 
seen  in  hat  bodies  and  the  felted  cloths  now  made  without  spinning  or  weaving.  After  fulling,  cloth 
undergoes  a  process  of  teasling  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  nap.  This  is  done  by  scratching  the  web 
alternately  in  its  linear  and  transverse  dimensions  by  means  of  teasles,  which  are  the  seed  balls  of  a 
species  of  thistle,  called  from  that  use  Dipsacus  fullonum,  and  are  cultivated  for  that  purpose  in  Europe, 
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and  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States.  The  teasles  are  either  applied  by  hand  or  arranged  on  a 
revolving  cylinder  in  a  machine  called  the  gig  mill.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  shearing  the  raised 
nap,  which,  like  teasling,  is  either  done  by  hand  or  by  a  machine  having  knives  of  peculiar  shape 
revolving  in  contact  with  other  knives.  In  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth  the  two  operations  of  teasling 
and  shearing  are  repeated  alternately  until  a  close,  thick,  short  nap  is  obtained.  The  cloth  is  tlvn 
dyed,  if  necessary,  and  stretched  upon  tenters,  and,  after  being  brushed  and  dried,  is  folded  and 
submitted  to  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press  between  glazed  paper  boards  and  metallic  plates  heated  by 
steam.  It  is  then  packed  and  sent  to  market. 

Fifty  years  ago  gig  mills  were  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  this  country,  although  upwards  of 
thirty  patents  had  been  taken  out  here  for  shearing  machines,  and  eight  or  nine  for  the  napping  of  cloth. 
One  or  more  powerful  presses  had  also  been  patented  before  Mr.  Q-ihnour,  in  1814,  introduced  here 
the  hydrostatic  press  of  Bramah. 

The  improvements  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  domestic  and  foreign  manufactures,  and  in  the  facilities 
for  travel  and  transportation,  have  so  increased  the  supply  and  cheapened  the  cost  of  cloth,  and  at  the 
same  time  brought  the  agriculturist  in  such  immediate  contact  with  the  manufacturer,  that  he  can  now 
readily  exchange  his  wool  for  the  varied  products  of  the  loom  of  home  or  foreign  make.  Cotton  has 
also  been  so  extensively  substituted  for  wool  as  to  render  wool-carding  and  fulling  mills  relatively  less 
numerous  and  important  than  they  were  a  century  since.  From  our  older  manufacturing  States  they 
have  nearly  disappeared.  They  chiefly  abound  in  those  States  and  localities  where  manufacturing 
establishments  are  few,  and  family  manufactures  predominate.  Hence  we  find  that  the  western  and 
southern  States,  in  which  there  are  comparatively  few  regular  factories,  and  where  the  possession  of 
raw  material  invites  to  a  larger  production  of  household  fabrics,  return  the  greatest  number.  The 
small  amount  that  is  still  done  in  the  fulling  and  finishing  of  homespun  cloths  is  embraced  in  the  values 
with  that  of  wool-carding,  which  is  still  required  to  prepare  wool  for  spinning  hosiery,  yarns,  and  other 
undressed  household  products. 

The  first  fulling  mill  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  America  was  built  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
which  was  settled  in  1638  by  a  company  of  non-conformists  from  Yorkshire,  England.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  1643,  by  John  Pearson,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  Mill  river,  and  was  still  running  in 
18G9,  when  one  of  the  cedar  tenter-posts,  brought  from  England  by  our  first  cloth  makers,  remained 
perfectly  sound.  A  second  mill  was  built  at  Watertown  in  1662,  by  Thomas  Leveran,  a  cloth  worker 
from  Dedham  in  Essex.  Another  fulling  mill  was  erected  in  that  town  previous  to  1686.  In  1681  Messrs, 
Draper  &  Fairbanks  built  a  fulling  mill  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  first  artificial  canal  built  in 
this  country,  At  New  London,  Connecticut,  the  first  fulling  mill  was  built  in  1693,  by  Peter  Heckloy, 
and  land  was  the  same  year  set  apart  for  one  at  Waterbary.  Two  others  were  set  up  in  New 
London  within  a  few  years.  There  was  one  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  before  1745.  In  1708  twenty 
acres  of  land  were  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  fulling  mill  in  east  New  Jersey,  which  State  in  1784 
contained  forty-one.  Others  were  built  near  the  same  time  on  the  Darby  and  Wissahickon  creeks,  near 
Philadelphia,  by  the  Quaker  emigrants  from  Yorkshire  and  other  cloth  districts,  among  whom,  in  1698, 
were  enumerated  dyers  and  fullers,  comb  and  card  makers,  spinners,  weavers,  &c.  Wool  combers  and 
carders  received  twelve  cents  per  pound  for  their  work.  Within  the  present  corporate  limits  of  that 
city  there  were  twelve  fulling  mills  in  1760,  and  they  were  numerous  in  other  towns,  Although  first 
settled,  we  have  no  account  of  any  fulling  mills  being  erected  in  Virginia  until  about  1692, 

A  very  complete  wool  dyeing  and  fulling  mill  was  put  up  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in  1764,  by 
Tunis  Popham,  and  six  years  later  the  first  one  was  built  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  which  was  the 
first  place  that  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  for  which  it  has  become  so  noted.  This, 
which  was  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned  clothiers’  establishments,  was  a  double-action  crank  mill,  driven 
by  an  open-bucket  three-foot  water  wheel,  and  could  seldom  run  in  dry  weather.  It  was  furnished 
with  hand  shears,  and  the  proprietor  received  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  yard  for  fulling  and  finishing  homespun 
cloth.  An  improved  mill  was  erected  in  the  town  in  1776.  In  1801  Authur  Schofield,  an  Englishman, 
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put  in  operation  in  that  place  probably  the  first  wool-carding  machine  in  the  country.  It  was  built, 
without  models  or  drawings,  from  memory  alone,  as  Slater,  his  co-emigrant,  built  his  cotton  machinery  ; 
although  the  former  was  compelled  to  revisit  England  during  its  construction,  to  revive  his  recollection 
of  the  parts,  so  jealously  did  that  country  guard  the  exportation  of  machinery  and  drawings.  He  carded 
wool  for  12J  cents  per  pound,  including  the  picking  and  greasing.  With  his  nephew,  Mr.  Schofield 
now  commenced  the  manufacture  of  wool-carding  machines,  for  sale  at  Pittsfield.  His  first  machines 
sold  for  about  $1,300  each,  but  in  1806  he  advertised  double  carding  machines  for  $400  with  the  cards, 
and  $253  without,  and  picking  machines  at  $80.  Mauy  others  in  that  and  neighboring  towns  obtained 
the  machines  and  set  up  carding,  the  price  of  which  was  soon  reduced  to  eight  cents  per  pound  for 
white  and  ten  cents  for  mixed. 

As  wool-carding  up  to  this  time  had  been  done  altogether  by  hand-cards,  or  had  been  combed  and 
spun  for  worsted  hosiery  and  cloth,  for  which  much  of  it  was  used  in  that  day,  the  manufacture  of 
cards  and  combs  and  the  erection  of  fulling  mills  became  objects  of  encouragement  for  several  years 
preceding  the  Revolution,  and  large  bounties  were  offered  in  several  of  the  provinces.  Hand  cards 
were  made  in  Boston  and  one  or  two  other  places  before  the  war.  About  1779  Oliver  Evans,  of' 
Delaware,  who  was  engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand,  devised  a  machine  to  cut  3,000  teeth  per 
minute.  He  soon  after  invented  other  mechanism  which  would  prick  the  leathers,  and  cut,  bend,  and 
set  the  teeth  at  one  operation.  A  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  also  about  1788  contrived 
a  machine  to  make  36,000  card  teeth  in  an  hour.  With  these  or  other  automatic  machinery  of  great 
ingenuity,  a  manufactory  of  cotton  and  wool  cards  was  established  in  Boston  in  1788,  by  Giles  Richard, 
Amos  Whittemore,  and  others,  who  the  next  year  employed  900  persons,  and  made  yearly  63,000  hand 
cards.  The  mechanism  was  patented  by  Mr.  Whittemore,  the  reputed  inventor,  in  1797,  previous  to 
which  three  large  and  as  many  smaller  factories  had  been  set  up  in  Boston,  employing  2,000  children 
and  60  men,  making  annually  12,000  dozens  of  cards,  which  were  sent  to  other  States,  particularly 
the  southern,  and  were  even  smuggled  to  England.  There  were  two  card  factories  in  Worcester  county, 
and  some  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  one  also  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  from  which  cotton  cards 
wer  e  sent  to  England  before  1789,  and  sold  at  a  profit.  This  card-making  machinery  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  manufacture,  being  equally  adapted  to  sheet  cards  for  cotton  and  wool,  hatters  and  clothiers, 
cards  and  jacks.  The  manufacture  of  card  clothing  by  machinery  was  first  begun  by  Pliny  Earle,  of 
Worcester,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1803  for  pricking  the  cards  It  was  introduced  into  England,  and 
patented  in  1811,  by  Joseph  O.  Dyer’,  an  American.  Carding  machines  now  became  appendages  of 
fulling  and  dyeing  establishments.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  such  small  mills  were  numerous  for  carding  the  wool  and  dressing  the  cloth  of  farmers  and 
of  the  small  woollen  factories  which  sprung  up  about  that  time. 

Robert  Pierpont,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  the  seven  months  following  September,  1789,  finished 
at  one  press  8,134  yards  of  cloth,  of  which  5,282  yards  were  fulled.  A  small  factory  at  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  about  the  same  time,  produced  five  or  six  thousand  yards  of  fulled  cloth.  Middlesex 
county,  in  that  State,  had  20  fulling  mills  in  1796,  and  Worcester  county  between  30  and  40  in  1793, 
chiefly  employed  on  homespuns.  Deep  blue  and  scarlet  were  the  favorite  dyes  at  that  day.  Fulling  mills 
were  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  fulling  of  hosiery  was  practiced  on  the  Germantown  stockings. 
There  were  ten  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading.  A  fulling  and  dressing  mill  was  at  work  on  Fishing  creek, 
near  the  Catawba,  in  South  Carolina.  In  Pendleton  district  there  had  been  one  previously  erected. 

In  1810,  according  to  the  third  census,  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,776  carding  machines, 
which  carded  7,417,261  pounds  of  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  valued  at  $1,837,508.  The  number  of  fulling 
mills  was  set  down  at  1,682,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  fulled  5,452,960  yards,  valued  at  $4,117,308,  the 
whole  quantity  of  woollen  goods  made  in  families  being  9,528,266  yards. 

In  1840  the  number  of  fulling  mills  returned  was  2,585,  which  probably  included  all  regular 
factories,  amounting  to  1,420  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  In  1850  the  wool-carding  establishments, 
outside  of  regular  woollen  factories,  were  680;  their  capital,  $739,925;  cost  of  material,  $1,251,550; 
hands  employed,  1,092;  annual  wages  paid,  $225,972;  and  total  product,  $1,739,476. 
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The  aggregate  number  of  fulling  and  carding  establishments  in  1860  was  712.  Their  capital 
amounted,  collectively,  to  $1,080,985,  an  average  of  $1,517  each;  the  quantity  of  wool  carded, 
5,230,651  pounds,  valued  at  $1,759,125.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  1,276,  whose  annual 
wages  cost  $286,267.  The  quantity  of  rolls  made  was  5,091,196  pounds,  the  value  of  which,  including 
the  fulling  and  finishing  done,  was  $2,403,512.  The  average  weight  of  rolls  made  in  each  establishment 
was  7,150  pounds  ;  and  the  average  product,  $3,375.  These  mills  were  distributed  as  follows,  viz  :  in 
New  England,  64  ;  the  middle  States,  99  ;  the  southern  States,  217;  the  western  States,  328  ;  and  in 
the  Pacific  States,  4. 

The  New  England  establishments  employed  a  capital  of  $85,500,  or  an  average  of  $1,336  each, 
the  product  of  their  business  being  $179,999,  or  $2,812  each.  They  employed  85  males  and  67  females, 
whose  annual  wages  cost  $23,484,  and  carded  343,291  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $137,151.  The  weight 
of  rolls  made  was  318,659,  an  average  of  4,979  to  the  mill.  Maine  had  the  largest  number  of  mills, 
numbering  37,  and  New  Hampshire  17  ;  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  5  each. 

In  the  middle  States,  exclusive  of  New  Jersey,  which  returned  none,  the  capital  invested  in  carding 
and  fulling  was  $155,655;  the  weight  of  wool  carded,  482,345  pounds,  and  its  value  $207,004.  The 
cost  of  wages  for  159  males  and  8  females  employed  was  $38,664.  The  quantity  of  rolls  made  was 
471,525  pounds,  and  the  total  value  of  carding  and  fulling  was  $286,143.  The  average  capital  of  each 
mill  was  $1,572  ;  product  in  rolls,  4,763  pounds;  and  the  annual  value,  $2,890.  Of  the  whole  number, 
55  mills  were  returned  in  New  York,  and  39  in  Pennsylvania.  The  product  of  the  former  State  was 
280,000  pounds  of  rolls,  and  of  the  latter  176,225  pounds;  and  the  value  in  New  York  $188,900,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  $87,543. 

The  southern  States  employed  in  this  business  a  capital  of  $266,900,  and  317  persons,  whoso 
annual  wages  was  $55,624.  The  material  used  was  1,403,155  pounds  of  wool,  worth  $459,751,  which 
produced  1,366,635  pounds  of  rolls,  the  total  value  of  the  business  being  $617,428.  This  was  an  average 
to  each  mill  of  $1,236  in  capital,  and  $2,845  in  product,  the  weight  of  rolls  made  being  6,298  pounds 
each.  The  largest  number  of  mills  was  in  Tennessee,  which  had  69,  with  a  total  capital  of  $82,300, 
and  100  hands.  They  carded  460,665  pounds  of  wool,  worth  $160,033,  and  made  460,000  pounds  of 
rolls,  valued — with  the  fulling  and  finishing  done — at  $219,772,  or  upward  of  one-third  of  the  total  business 
in  those  States,  and  only  exceeded  by  three  States  in  the  Union.  Virginia  had  63  mills,  being  6  less  than 
Tennessee,  which  considerably  exceeded  those  of  Virginia  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  value  of  product. 

The  capital  invested  in  carding  and  fulling  establishments  in  the  western  States  was  $564,160,  an 
average  of  $1,720  to  each  mill.  The  quantity  of  wool  used  was  2,963,060  pounds,  valued  at  $939,739, 
andproduced  2,899,586  pounds  of  rolls.  The  total  product  of  the  business,  which  employed  631  persons 
was  $1,298,319,  an  average  of  $3,958,  and  of  8,867  pounds  of  rolls  made  by  each  mill.  The  States  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  returned  the  largest  number  of  establishments  of  any  in  the  Union,  the  former 
having  86  and  the  latter  81.  Ohio,  with  48  mills,  was  second  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 
Kentucky,  with  a  capital  of  $104,095,  and  164  hands,  made  761,950  pounds  of  rolls,  and  returned  a 
product  of  $319,535.  Missouri  had  invested  $142,335,  and  produced  719,200  pounds  of  rolls,  the 
business  being  set  down  at  $315,619;  and  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $124,510,  made  406,350  weight  of 
rolls,  valued,  with  fulling,  at  $225,856. 

Of  four  mills  in  the  Pacific  States,  Utah  returned  three  and  Oregon  one.  The  three  in  Utah  had 
a  capital  of  $5,400,  and  that  in  Oregon  of  $1,500.  The  former  carded  23,800  pounds  of  wool,  worth 
$14,280,  and  the  latter  15,000  pounds,  worth  $1,200.  The  product  of  Utah,  in  rolls,  was  20,791  pounds, 
and  of  Oregon  14,000  pounds,  the  business  in  the  former  being  set  down  at  $19,623,  and  in  the  latter 
at  $2,000. 

The  average  value  of  the  wool  carded,  calculated  on  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  Union,  was  32| 
cents  a  pound.  'Its  average  value  in  New  England  was  39.6  cents  ;  in  the  middle  States,  43.1  cents,; 
in  the  southern  States,  33  cents  ;  in  the  western  States,  31.4  cents ;  and  in  the  Pacific  States,  39,8 
cents  per  pound. 
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The  loss  in  the  process  of  converting  wool  into  rolls  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  aggregate  amount 
carded,  2.6  per  cent.  In  New  England  it  amounted  to  7.1  per  cent. ;  in  the  middle  section  to  2.2  ;  in 
the  south  to  2.4;  in  the  west  to  2.1 ;  and  in  the  Pacific  States  to  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  used. 

Statistics  of  Wool  Carding  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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CARPETINGS. 

The  returns  on  this  interest  embrace  the  operations  of  213  establishments  in  five  New  England 
four  middle,  and  two  western  States.  These,  in  the  aggregate,  employed  a  capital  of  14,721,768,  and 
3,910  male  and  2,771  female  hands,  the  annual  cost  of  whose  wages  was  $1,545,692  ;  they  consumed 
8,843,691  pounds  of  wool,  in  addition  to  considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  and  flax,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  $4,417,148.  The  quantity  of  carpeting  made  was  13,285,921  yards,  valued  at  $7,857,636, 
an  average  value  of  fifty-nine  cents  per  yard,  which  was  exclusive  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  carpet¬ 
ings  made  in  families. 

In  1850  the  whole  number  of  carpet  factories  in  nine  States  was  116,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,852,981,  employing  3,881  male  and  2,305  female  operatives,  whose  labor  cost  $1,246,560.  The  cost 
of  raw  material  was  $3,075,592,  and  the  value  of  the  product  $5,402,634,  showing  an  increase  in  ten 
years  of  97  establishments  of  43.6  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  material  consumed,  and  of  45.4  per  cent,  in 
the  annual  product.  The  total  increase  of  hands  was  only  495,  or  8  per  cent.,  and  of  male  hands  only 
29.  The  average  number  employed  by  each  establishment  in  1850  was  53,  and  in  1860  only  31 ;  but 
the  average  annual  earnings  of  each  hand  in  the  latter  year  was  $231  against  $201  in  the  former,  or 
nearly  15  per  cent,  increase. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  concerns,  nineteen  were  in  New  England,  (eleven  of  them  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,)  and  were  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,716,900,  and  2,169 
hands,  whose  labor  cost  annually  $542,024.  They  consumed  6,882,477  pounds  of  wool  and  395,000 
pounds  of  cotton,  valued  at  $2,214,636,  and  produced  4,807,487  yards  of  carpetings,  worth  $3,352,938, 
an  increase  of  14.8  per  cent,  upon  the  production  of  1850,  when  it  was  $2,919,783. 

The  middle  section  of  the  Union  contained  182  establishments,  (of  which  137  were  in  Pennsylvania,) 
representing  a  capital  of  $1,998,918,  and  giving  employment  to  4,482  persons,  whose  wages  amounted 
to  $996,214.  They  consumed  2,859,714  pounds  of  wool,  and  in  Pennsylvania  800,000  pounds  of  flax, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $2,194,242.  Their  aggregate  production  of  carpetings  was  8,424,254  yards,  valued  at 
$4,479,419,  which  was  an  increase  of  80.9  per  cent,  over  their  manufacture  in  1850,  when  it  reached 
the  sum  of  $2,919,783. 

The  two  western  States — Ohio  and  Illinois — returned  eleven  establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$5,750,  and  28  hands,  whose  annual  wages  cost  $7,284.  The  consumption  of  wool  in  Illinois  amounted 
to  3,500  pounds,  and  its  value  in  both  States  to  $8,396.  The  quantity  of  carpeting  made  in  both  was 
51,580  yards,  worth  $24,291,  of  which  $18,516  was  the  product  of  Ohio,  being  an  increase  of  208  per 
cent,  over  the  product  of  that  State  in  1850,  which  amounted  to  $6,000. 

The  several  States  individually  augmented  their  production  in  the  following  ratios,  viz:  Maine,  47.3 
per  cent.;  New  Hampshire,  14.1;  Massachusetts,  44.8;  New  York,  32.9;  Pennsylvania,  138;  and  Ohio, 
208  per  cent.  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Illinois,  made  no  returns  in  1850;  and  Delaware,  which 
reported  one  small  factory  in  that  year,  made  no  return  in  1860.  In  Connecticut  the  product  of  carpet¬ 
ing  declined  from  the  value  of  $1,079,292  in  1850,  to  $893,100,  or,  in  the  ratio  of  17.2  per  cent.;  and 
in  New  Jersey  it  fell  off  from  $115,099,  to  $112,590,  or  more  than  two  per  cent. 

The  average  value  per  yard  of  the  carpeting  made  was,  in  New  England,  69  J  cents  ;  in  the  middle 
States,  53  cents;  and  in  the  western  States,  47  cents.  In  the  several  States  the  average  price  per  yard, 
in  cents,  was  respectively  as  follows,  viz:  Maine,  63;  New  Hampshire,  91;  Massachusetts,  72;  Rhode 
Island,  83;  Connecticut,  62;  New  York,  71;  Pennsylvania,  45&;  New  Jersey,  80;  Maryland,  48;  Ohio, 
42  ;  Illinois,  72  cents. 

The  carpet  manufacturers  of  Connecticut — three  in  number — were,  relatively,  the  largest  in  the 
Union,  having  an  average  capital  of  $233,166,  and  233  operatives,  with  an  average  product  of  480,000 
yards,  worth  $297,600  each.  They  consumed  an  aggregate  of  1,950,000  pounds  of  wool  and  260,000, 
pounds  of  cotton,  valued  together  at  $614,510. 

Massachusetts  was  the  only  other  State  that  reported  a  consumption  of  cotton  in  this  business. 
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which  amounted  to  135,000  pounds,  in  addition  to  4,774,275  pounds  of  wool.  The  average  amount  of 
capital  employed  by  its  eleven  factories  was  $180,118,  the  number  of  hands  123,  and  the  product  was 
204,141  yards  per  factory,  valued  at  $214,338. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  were  28  establishments,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,017,868, 
and  1,903  bonds,  or  an  average  of  $37,691  in  capital,  and  70  hands.  They  consumed,  altogether, 
1,082,494  pounds  of  wool,  and  800,000  pounds  of  flax,  and  manufactured  2,293,544  yards  of  carpet, 
worth  $1,627,960,  an  average  of  81,912  yards. 

Pennsylvania  had  much  the  largest  number  of  establishments,  (137,)  most  of  which  were  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  vicinity,  and  were  small  hand-loom  factories.  The  aggregate  capital  employed  in  this 
business  in  the  State  was  $872,200;  the  hands  employed,  2,396— an  average  of  $6,366  in  capital,  and 
17  hands  to  each  factory.  The  consumption  of  wool  was  574,720  pounds,  which,  in  addition  to  yarn 
used,  were  of  the  value  of  $1,247,059.  The  quantity  of  carpeting  made  was  5,931,460  yards,  worth 
$2,710,092,  an  average  of  43,295  yards,  and  nearly  $20,000  in  value  to  each  establishment.  Of  the 
foregoing,  120  establishments,  representing  a  capital  of  $864,875,  and  2,370  operatives,  were  in  the  city, 
and  their  consumption  of  material  was  548,520  pounds  of  wool,  worth  $1,233,277.  They  produced 
5,884,680  yards  of  carpetings,  the  value  of  which  was  $2,685,712,  an  average  of  more  than  49,000  yards, 
and  value  of  $22,380,  to  each  factory.  The  number  of  looms  in  Pennsylvania  was  ascertained  to  be 
1,745,  of  which  1,721  were  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  average  product  per  loom  of  the  former  was  nearly 
3,400  yards,  and  of  the  latter,  3,418  yards. 

HISTOBY  AND  STATISTICS. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  use  of  carpets  so  general  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
although  little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  they  began  to  be  used,  to  any  extent,  in  either. 
In  both  countries  their  manufacture  has  made  rapid  progress  within  a  few  years.  The  humid  climate 
of  the  former,  and  the  comparative  coldness  of  both  countries,  rendered  some  coverings  for  the  floor 
almost  indispensable  to  comfort,  which  the  people  of  both  nations  are  studious  to  promote.  Hence,  at  a 
period  not  very  remote,  the  clay  floors  of  the  houses,  even  of  the  nobility  and  of  princes  in  England, 
were  strewn  with  straw,  hay,  or  rushes,  which  were  often  plaited  into  matting. 

But  carpets  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  warmer  latitudes  of  Asia,  where  the  climate  favored  the 
custom  of  sitting  or  reclining  much  in  the  open  air  beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  tents.  As  a 
protection  from  the  sand  and  dust,  mats,  or  coverings,  at  first,  probably,  of  skins  and  of  leather,  and 
afterward  of  textile  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  variously  wrought  and  ornamented,  were  spread  upon 
the  ground,  ancl  sometimes  served  the  added  purposes  of  a  couch  by  night  and  of  a  mantle  by  day. 
These  articles  often,  at  the  present  day,  constitute  the  principal  household  effects  of  Oriental  families — 
their  use  being  nearly  universal  for  kneeling  upon  during  worship,  and  for  occasions  of  state.  The 
ancient  Medes  and  Persians,  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians,  all  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets.  Persia,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  parent  of  the  art,  is  still  almost  unrivalled  in  it,  and  employs 
whole  families  and  tribes  in  weaving  carpets,  which,  though  generally  too  small  for  European  use,  were 
once  largely  imported  as  articles  of  luxury,  being  remarkable  for  beauty  of  pattern  and  harmonious 
combination  of  rich,  warm  colors.  The  carpets  of  Turkey  and  India  are  similar  fabrics,  and,  like  the 
former,  are  all  hand-woven.  Western  Europe,  for  a  long  period,  was  supplied  with  all  its  carpets  from 
Persia;  and  the  east,  through  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Venice  ancl  Spain,  obtained  them  through  the 
Moors. 

About  the  year  1607,  and  according  to  some  accounts  much  earlier,  the  manufacture  of  wool  carpets 
was  first  introduced  into  France  at  Aubusson,  from  Persia,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  IV  and  his 
minister,  the  Duke  de  Sully.  In  1664  another  manufactory  was  established  at  Beauvais  by  Minister 
Colbert,  who  soon  afterward  united  the  first  one  with  the  celebrated  tapestry  factory  established  by 
Jean  Gobelin,  of  Flanders.  Another  large  factory  for  making  carpets  in  the  style  of  the  modem 
Wilton  was  established  at  Chaillot,  near  Paris.  The  first  named  of  these  establishments  is  now  the 
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property  of  the  French  government,  and  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair,  in  1851,  superb  specimens  of  Gobelin 
carpets  and  tapestry. 

In  England  carpets  were  so  little  known  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  it  is  cited  as 
an  instance  of  the  luxurious  living  of  Thomas  a  Becket  that  his  sumptuous  apartments  were  daily  spread 
with  clean  straw  or  hay.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  William 
Shelden,  esq.,  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  tapestry  and  carpets;  but  in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  her 
successor  Elizabeth,  the  royal  presence  chamber  presented  the  incongruous  spectacle  of  walls  hung 
with  splendidly  embroidered  tapestry,  while  the  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes  or  hay.  Floors 
of  polished  and  waxed  oak  were  often  seen  in  early  times,  however.  In  1609  a  more  successful  attempt 
was  made  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  who,  aided  by  a  grant  from  King  James  I,  established  the  weaving 
of  carpets  and  tapestries  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey.  The  manufacture  was  improved  and  extended  in 
England  by  the  Protestant  Huguenots,  who  forsook  France  in  1685.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  manufacture  had  become  somewhat  extended,  the  manufacture  of  Turkey  carpets 
was  brought  to  England  by  two  artisans  from  France,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  was  so  improved  that  the  society  awarded  him  a  premium  for  the 
best  imitation  of  Turkey  carpets.  Their  manufacture  was  established  at  Axminster  in  1755,  and,  though 
no  longer  made  there,  have  since  borne  the  name  of  that  place,  These  carpets,  which,  being  made  in 
one  piece,  often  of  large  size,  and  having  numerous  tufts  of  colored  worsted  inserted  and  secured  by 
the  shoot,  are  very  tedious  to  weave,  requiring  several  persons  to  manage  the  colors  and  designs,  were 
rendered  still  more  costly  than  the  elegant  original  by  the  use  of  worsted  instead  of  woollen  yarn,  and 
hence  the  production  was  never  large. 

Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Cirencester,  Worcester,  Axminster,  Halifax,  &c.,  in  England,  and  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  in  Scotland,  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  carpet  manufacture,  but  the  local  names  given  to  the  several 
kinds  are  not  always  indicative  of  the  present  or  original  place  of  production.  Kidderminster  is  the 
principal  manufacturer  of  Brussels  carpet,  having  a  weft  of  linen,  and  the  kind  called  Kidderminster  ov 
two-ply,  and  in  America  ingrain,  are  principally  made  in  Scotland  and  Yorkshire.  Wilton  carpets 
the  French  Moquette — differ  from  Brussels  chiefly  in  having  the  worsted  loops,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  wires  on  which  they  are  formed,  cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife  to  form  a  pile  in  the  manner  of 
plush  or  velvet.  Royal  Wilton  has  the  pile  raised  higher  than  the  common  Wilton.  Plain  Venetian, 
carpets,  used  for  bed-rooms,  stairs,  &c,,  are  not  known  ever  to  have  been  made  at  Venice.  Halifax, 
England,  probably  contains  the  largest  carpet  manufactory  in  the  world,  that  of  Messrs.  Crossley  & 
Sons,  who  lately  employed  a  capital  of  £1,650,000  sterling,  and  4,400  work  people. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  carpet  manufacture  in  Great  Britain.  Among  these  may 
be  named  that  of  Richard  Whytock,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  combined  improvement  in  weaving  and  printing 
has  given  rise  to  a  new  and  elegant  fabric  known  as  patent  tapestry  and  velvet,  pile  carpet,  resembling 
the  Wilton  in  texture,  but  superior  in  richness.  Tills  is  made  by  many  of  the  largest  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers,  of  whom  one  alone,  in  1858,  employed  300  steam  power-looms  on  that  principle.  A  process 
of  double  weaving,  introduced  by  Mr.  Templeton,  of  Glasgow,  produced  a  carpet  on  the  cheneille  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  patent  wool  Mosaic  carpet,  made  by  cementing  a  close  velvet  pile  on  plain  cloth  by 
caoutchouc,  introduced  from  Germany,  has  been  improved  by  Messrs.  John  Orossley  &  Sons,  of  Halifax. 
A  cheap  carpet  is  extensively  manufactured  near  Manchester,  for  exportation,  under  the  Sevier  patent, 
being  first  woven  in  plain  colors  by  steam  power,  and  afterward  printed  with  colored  blocks.  Felted 
carpets,  which  are  also  made  in  Persia  and  called  mirmuds,  are  also  made  and  printed  in  colors  in 
England  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  also  are  hempen  carpets,  introduced  from  Russia,  having  the  colors 
running  in  stripes,  but  of  little  durability.  James  Melville,  of  Scotland,  has  patented  an  improvement 
in  printing  carpets  and  shawls.  This  manufacture  in  England  is  now  estimated  to  employ  more  than 
5,000  looms  on  goods  of  every  description,  and  the  value  of  carpeting  exported  thence  to  the  United 
States  alone,  in  1859,  was  12,174,064,  while  the  value  of  French  make  imported  by  us  was  only 
$10,317. 
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Although  carpets  are  now  used  in  the  United  States  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
country,  not  only  in  private  houses,  but  in  churches,  public  buildings,  counting-houses,  offices,  &c.,  they 
were  seldom  seen  here  before  the  Revolution,  and  then  only  in  the  houses  of  the  most  wealthy.  In  New 
York,  where  Scotch  and  other  carpets  were  advertised  for  sale  by  one  or  two  persons  about  1760,  the 
.  house  of  a  wealthy  Dutch  merchant  or  burgher  may  have  occasionally  contained  a  carpet  in  early  times, 
although  the  first  one  ever  seen  there  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  dwelling  of  the  pirate  Kidd, 
executed  in  1701.  It  was  merely  a  good-sized  Turkey  rug,  doubtless  the  ill-gotten  booty  of  his  unlawful 
ventures.  With  the  exception  of  a  crumb-cloth  of  drugget  sometimes  found  in  the  best  parlors,  a  floor 
scrubbed  white  and  sprinkled  with  fine  white  sand,  often  brushed  into  fantastic  circles  and  curves, 
contented  our  female  ancestors  in  colonial  and  even  more  recent  times. 

As  early  as  1791  a  carpet  manufactory,  conducted  by  William  Peter  Sprague,  was  in  operation  in 
the  Northern  Liberties  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  were  made  carpetings  called  Turkey  and 
Axminster.  Mr.  Sprague  wove  a  national  pattern,  with  a  device  representing  the  arms  and  achievements 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  probably  in  reference  to  this  enterprise  that  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton,  in 
his  report  on  manufactures  made  in  that  year,  recommended  an  addition  of  2J  per  cent,  to  the  duty 
(5  per  cent.)  then  payable  on  imported  carpets  and  carpeting  as  some  encouragement  to  beginnings 
already  made  in  the  manufacture  at  home.  At  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  vicinity,  in  the  same  year, 
and  probably  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  considerable  quantities  of  carpeting  were  woven  in 
families  for  domestic  use.  A  manufactory  of  carpeting  was  also  established  at  Philadelphia  previous  to 
1807  by  John  Dorsey,  esq. 

The  census  of  1810  returned  9,984  yards  of  carpeting  and  coverlets  made,  of  which  quantity  7,501 
yards,  worth  about  as  many  dollars,  were  made  within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia,  and  750  yards, 
valued  at  $2,500,  in  Harford  county,  Maryland.  The  only-  establishment  for  stamping  floor-cloths  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  its  product  was  1,500  yards,  valued  at  $3,000. 

This  new  article,  called  patent  floor  oil-cloth,  now  so  extensively  manufactured,  was  introduced 
as  a  summer  carpeting,  and  probably  from  abroad.  It  was  a  strong,  canvas  fabric,  woven  without  seam, 
on  a  seven-yard  loom,  of  any  desired  size  or  shape,  and  afterward  covered  with  a  coating  or  varnish  of 
oil,  turpentine,  &c.,  and  sold  plain,  or  in  colors,  with  borders  to  match,  at  $1  25  to  $2  per  square  yard, 
according  to  the  number  of  colors.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Isaac  Macanley,  who  was  probably  one  of  the 
first  manufacturers  of  the  article  in  this  country,  established  his  factory  at  Bush  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  also  produced  other  descriptions  of  oil-cloth  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns,  and  ingrain 
wool,  and  Brussels  carpeting.  In  1821  he  had  a  contract  for  supplying  the  new  State-house  at  Harris¬ 
burg  with  ingrain  carpeting  of  his  own  make,  and  in  1825  was  granted  letters  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil-cloth.  About  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  a  manufactory  of  this  article  was  also 
established  in  ox  near  New  York,  which,  in  1820,  employed  eight  hands,  and  made  upward  of  $27,000 
of  patent  painted  floor-cloth.  There  was  at  the  same  time  another  factory,  with  six  hands,  in  Brooklyn, 
and  one  in  Baltimore,  employing  fifteen  hands;  but  the  product  of  the  latter  was  returned  at  only  $6,500. 

In  1828  there  were  five  manufactories  of  floor  oil-cloths  in  the  United  States.  In  common  with 
all  other  branches,  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  except  in  families,  was  nearly  suspended  by  the  influx  of 
foreign  goods  on  the  return  of  peace. 

The  census  of  1820  reported  small  amounts  of  wool  carpeting  woven  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island; 
in  Queen’s  county,  New  York;  at  Washington,  D.  O.;  and  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland ;  much  of 
which  was  made  for  customers.  Some  stair  carpeting  was,  about  this  time,  made  in  Baltimore  by  a 
Mr.  Wilson. 

As  early  as  1806  Francis  Guy,  of  that  city,  sent  into  the  United  States  Patent  Office  specifications 
for  a  patent  for  making  paper  carpeting.  Letters  patent  were  granted  him  for  this  invention  in  1819, 
up  to  which  time  he  had  continued  to  improve  the  article  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  and  others  that  carpets 
for  summer  use  could  be  made  of  that  material  as  durable  as  canvas  floor-cloth,  and  much  more  beau- 
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tiful,  at  half  the  cost.  In  1818  a  citizen  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  advertised  1,000  yards  of  straw 
carpeting,  from  four  to  six  quarters  wide,  and  in  price  at  28,  37,  and  42  cents  a  yard. 

During  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years  small  manufactories  of  ingrain  and  other  carpets  sprung 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  at  Medway,  Massachusetts,  where  carpets, 
considered  equal  to  the  best  Kidderminster,  were  made.  There  were  several  others  established  in  the 
vicinityof  Boston;  one  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  which  made  Scotch  and  Venetian  carpets  of  good  quality, 
and  another  at  Martinsburg,  in  that  State. 

About  the  year  1827  a  manufactory  of  carpets  and  shawls  was  established  at  the  village  of  Tariff- 
ville,in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  by  an  incorporated  company,  under  the  direction  of  H.  R.  Knight. 
Some  of  its  early  products  were  pronounced  excellent  fabrics.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the 
Thompsonville  Company,  in  the  same  county,  was  chartered  for  the  manufacture  of  every  description 
of  carpeting,  the  weavers  first  employed  being  principally  Scotch.  In  1832  the  first  of  these  employed 
a  capital  of  $123,000,  and  95  male  weavers,  and  gave  support  to  about  367  persons.  It  produced 
114,000  yards  of  ingrain,  or  Kidderminster  carpeting,  equivalent  to  more  than  one-fifth  the  average 
annual  importation  of  the  country.  In  1845  these  two  establishments,  which  then  as  now  were  chiefly 
owned  by  the  same,  parties,  were  about  the  largest  in  the  country,  employing  each  about  1,000  persons. 
The  Thompsonville  factory,  made  about  1,600  yards  daily  of  every  kind  of  carpets  and  rugs,  including 
Axminster,  Wilton,  Brussels,  three-ply,  super,  ingrain,  damask,  Venetian,  &c. 

The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Lowell,  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and,  in  addition  to  cotton 
looms,  ran  about  70  carpet  looms,  producing  weekly  about  2,500  yards  of  ingrain,  Brussels,  and  other 
carpetings,  and  150  rugs.  Twenty-eight  thousand  yards  are  now  made  there  weekly.  In  1830  a 
manufactory  of  imitation  Brussels  and  ingrain  carpets  was  put  in  Operation  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Given,  whose  goods  were  highly  spoken  of.  A  good  article  of  felt  carpeting  was  made 
in  1829  at  Catskill,  New  York,  for  malting  which  a  patent  was  granted  the  same  year  to  two  citizens 
of  that  county.  In  1833  there  were  three  carpet  factories  in  operation  in  Columbia  county,  in  that 
State,  and  one  at  Rochester.  There  was  also  a  large  one  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  about  18,000 
yards  were  annually  made  by  the  Norwich  Manufacturing  Company,  in  New  London  county.  The 
Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  also  made  carpeting.  About  the 
same  time  a  carpet  factory  in  Baltimore,  owned  by  C  G.  Conradt  &  Co.,  employed  28  carpet  looms, 
and  40  women  and  children,  producing  annually  80,000  yards  of  carpeting.  There  were  two  or  three 
carpet  factories  at  this  time  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  December,  1834,  there  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  at  least  511  carpet  looms  in  from 
18  to  20  factories.  Of  these,  18  were  for  Brussels,  21  for  treble  ingrained,  424  for  other  ingrained,  44 
for  Venetian,  and  4  for  damask  Venetian.  Upon  these  looms  were  made  annually  of  Brussels  carpeting, 
21,600;  three-ply,  31,500;  other  ingrained,  954,000;  Venetian,  132,000;  damask  Venetian,  8,400; 
total,  1,147,500  yards.  Its  average  value  was  estimated  at  one  dollar  per  yard. 

The  American  market  at  this  date  was  supplied  in  a  great  degree  with  carpets  of  all  kinds  of 
domestic  manufacture.  Large  quantities  of  an  inferior  quality  were  still  made  in  families,  and  in  some 
sections,  as  in  several  counties  of  New  Hampshire,  the  amount  of  it  made  and  sold  in  other  States  was 
supposed  to  exceed  the  amount  of  foreign  articles  consumed  in  them. 

The  average  quantity  of  carpeting  imported  from  1828  to  1832  was  536,296  yards,  valued  at  the 
place  of  export  at  $416,944.  In  1833  the  following  quantities  were  imported,  viz :  Brussels,  Wilton, 
and  three-ply,  104,108  yards,  valued  at  $147,820  ;  ingrain  and  Venetian,  240,668,  value,  $171,606  ;  all 
other  kinds,  337,  value,  $166;  total,  344,113,  value,  $319,592. 

The  increased  manufacture  of  carpetings  which  had  taken  place  within  a  few  years  resulted  in 
part  from  the  attention  given  for  a  still  longer  period  to  wool-growing  and  improvements  in  the  breed 
of  sheep,  the  number  of  which,  in  1831,  was  estimated  at  20,000,000.  It  was  mainly  due,  however,  it 
is  probable,  to  the  stimulus  applied  by  Congress  to  the  woollen  manufacture  by  augmented  duties  on 
foreign  woollens.  In  April,  1816,  Congress  laid  the  duty  on  woollens  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  until 
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July,  1819,  and  after  that  date  at  20  per  cent.,  and  on  painted  floor  cloths  at  30  per  cent.  In  1824  the 
duty  was  raised  to  33  J  per  cent,  on  all  woollens  costing  over  83^-  cents  per  square  yard,  the  effect  of 
which  was  countervailed  in  England  by  reducing  the  impost  on  foreign  wool  from  6d.  to  Id.,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  \d.  sterling  per  pound.  The  American  high  tariff  act  of  1828,  framed  with  especial  reference 
to  the  woollen  manufacture,  imposed  a  duty  of  70  cents  per  square,  yard  on  Turkey,  Brussels,  and 
Wilton  carpets,  of  40  cents  on  Venetian  and  ingrains,  and  of  32  cents  on  other  kinds;  painted  floor 
cloths  paying  50  cents  the  square  yard.  The  high  duty  undoubtedly  called  into  existence  many  carpet 
and  woollen  factories,  although  its  benefits  were  in  a  measure  counteracted  by  a  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  at  the  same  time  laid  on  foreign  wool  when  imported,  the  cheapest  qualities 
of  which  were  altogether  imported.  By  the  subsequent  act  of  July,  1832,  when  the  importation  of  wool 
amounted  to  upward  of  4,000,000  pounds,  about  one-half  of  which  was  low-priced  wool  from  the  Levant, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt,  wool  costing  less  than  eight  cents  a  pound  was  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  the  duty 
on  the  higher  priced  carpetings  above  named  was  reduced  to  63  cents,  and  on  common  carpetings  to  35 
cents  the  square  yard. 

A  rapid  increase  of  carpet  factories,  and  especially  of  floor  oil-cloth  establishments,  followed  these 
measures,  and  enabled  American  manufacturers  to  supply  at  from  $1  25  to  $1  75  per  yard  as  good  an 
article  of  floor  cloth  as  could  be  imported  at  from  $2  to  $2  50  per  yard,  which  was  the  price  of  the  best 
English.  In  1848  there  were  five  oil-cloth  factories  in  the  town  of  Newburgh,  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  and  two  years  later  there  were  19  in  the  State  and  56  in  the  Union.  In  1836  a  factory  of  con* 
siderable  size  was  erected  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  that  State,  for  weaving  ingrain  carpets,  which  soon  after¬ 
ward  turned  out  annually  100,000  yards  of  three-ply,  superfine,  fine,  and  common  ingrains,  and  plain  and 
twilled  Venetian  stair-carpeting,  and  about  1,000,000  yards  of  carpet  binding.  Another  was  started 
at  the  same  place  the  next  year  by  C.  M.  Pelton. 

Up  to  this  time  the  weaving  of  ingrained  carpeting,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  had  been 
done  exclusively  on  hand-looms.  .  Many  improvements  on  the  common  carpet-loom  had  been  made  or 
attempted  in  both  countries,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned.  But  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
exportation  of  textile  machinery  had  been  watched  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  latest  improvements, 
except  occasionally  by  the  way  of  continental  ports,  in  which  way  Mr.  Haight,  of  New  York,  is  said 
several  years  ago  to  have  obtained  carpet-looms.  Several  patents  were  granted  in  the  United  States 
between  1820  and  1840  for  ingrain  and  other  carpets,  and  for  looms  for  weaving  such  fabrics,  among 
which  were  two  in  1830  to  William  Sherwood,  of  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  one  for  an  ingrain 
carpet-loom,  and  one  for  taking  the  figures  of  such  fabrics,  which  improvements  were  probably  used  by 
the  Great  Falls  Company  at  that  place. 

Power-looms  as  yet  had  been  little  used,  except  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plainest  and  simplest 
fabrics,  and  in  Europe  all  efforts  to  employ  them  in  weaving  ingrained  carpets  had  been  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  The  difficulty  of  incorporating  two  distinct  webs,  such  as  compose  the  two-ply  or 
Kidderminister  carpet,  into  one  fabric  at  a  single  operation,  so  as  to  bring  the  colors  regularly  to  the 
surface  and  make  the  figures  match,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  smooth  surface  and  a  perfect  selvedge, 
seemed  to  require  so  many  adjustments  under  the  guidance  of  ever-present  watchfulness  and  judgment 
as  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  automatic  art  on  any  scale  that  would  pay.  This  difficult 
achievement  was  most  successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
previously,  when  quite  a  young  man,  and  without  any  mechanical  training,  devised  a  power-loom  for 
weaving  knotted  counterpanes,  and  another  for  weaving  coach  lace,  by  simply  studying  the  texture  of 
those  fabrics.  The  coach  lace  loom,  patented  in  1837,  contained  all  the  essential  principles  of  the 
Brussels  carpet  loom  afterwards  matured  by  him.  Having,  in  connexion  with  his  brother,  Horatio  N. 
*  Bigelow,  and  others,  established  the  Clinton  Company,  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  for  the  manufacture 
of  coach  lace,  and  supplied  the  Lancaster  Quilt  Company,  at  the  same  place,  with  an  entirely  new 
counterpane  loom,  Mr.  Bigelow  made,  it  is  said,  a  written  contract  to  furnish  a  company  at  Lowell  with 
power-looms  for  ingrain  carpeting  before  he  had  even  made  a  model  or  drawing  of  the  machines.  His 
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first  power-loom  was  erected  witfiin  a  year,  and  averaged  ten  to  twelve  yards  of  carpeting  per  diem, 
lire  product  of  the  hand-looms  being  only  eight  yards  a  day,  and  inferior  in  quality.  A  second  loom 
with  improvements  produced  eighteen  yards  per  diem;  and  a  third,  essentially  modified  and  improved, 
raised  the  product  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  yards  daily  of  two-ply,  and  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
of  three-ply,  and  superseded  the  first  machines.  The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  which  are 
the  assignees  of  the  patentee,  and  were  the  first  to  manufacture  carpeting  successfully  by  power-looms, 
erected  a  new  mill  of  great  size,  which  was  supplied  with  200  iron  power-looms.  These  have  continued 
to  make  annually  1,300,000  yards  of  two  and  three-ply  ingrains,  and  2,500  tufted  and  cheneille  rugs. 
They  reduced  the  price  of  weaving  two-ply  carpets  from  Ilf  cents  to  2,51  cents  per  yard,  and  of  three- 
ply  from  25  cents  to  2.83  per  yard,  the  higher  prices  being  the  wages  paid  before  their  introduction. 
In  1848  Mr.  Bigelow  introduced  the  Brussels  carpet  loom,  which  was  the  coach-lace  loom,  so  modified 
as  to  adapt  it  for  weaving  wider  fabrics  in  figures  to  match,  and  afterwards  to  admit  of  a  velvet  pile. 
In  the  following  year  he  organized  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company  at  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  to  run  30 
power-looms,  which  made  with  perfect  success  five-frame  Brussels,  "Wilton,  and  tapestry  carpets,  and, 
m  fact,  every  kind  of  looped  and  velvet  pile  fabrics  required.  Attended  by  a  single  female,  each  loom 
wove  with  ease  20  to  25  yards  daily  of  Brussels  carpeting  of  the  best  quality,  three  or  four  yards  being 
the  average  product  of  a  hand-loom.  This  at  once  reduced  the  cost  of  weaving  Brussels  carpet  from 
30  to  4  cents  per  yard. 

These  and  other  improvements  of  Mr.  Bigelow  in  textile  machinery  form  a  series  of  mechanical 
inventions  which  are  covered  by  upwards  of  twenty  American  patents.  His  ingrain  power-looms,  which 
have  reduced  the  price  of  carpetings  probably  twenty  per  cent.,  were  introduced  into  the  great  factories 
of  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company  at  Tariffville  and  Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  each  of  which  paid  a 
royalty  to  the  Lowell  Company  of  about  $25,000  per  annum,  and  are  capable  of  producing  annually 
1,700,000  yards  of  ingrain,  500,000  yards  of  Venetian,  and  200,000  yards  of  Brussels  carpetings.  The 
Bigelow  power-looms  have  also  been  employed  in  the  large  establishments  of  A.  &  E.  S.  Higgins  in 
New  York,  in  one  at  Troy,  in  that  State,  for  making  tapestry  and  velvet  pile  carpets  and  rugs.  The 
American  patent  has  recently  expired ;  but  the  Hartford  Company,  in  the  last  8£  years,  paid  in 
aggregate  dividends  upward  of  one  million  dollars. 

The  product  of  the  Bigelow  Company  at  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  in  Brussels  carpeting  is  about 
500,000  yards  yearly,  exceeding  the  total  annual  importation  of  that  article  at  the  time  the  looms  were 
introduced  to  the  public. 

In  1851  Mr.  Bigelow  exhibited  specimens  of  power-woven  Brussels  carpeting  at  the  World’s  Fair 
in  London,  which  the  jury  declared  were  “  better  and  more  perfectly  woven  than  any  hand-loom  goods 
brought  to  their  notice and  the  proprietor  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  first  successfully  to 
use  the  power-loom  in  their  manufacture.  He  obtained  a  patent  in  England  the  same  year,  and  large 
orders  were  soon  after  given  by  Messrs.  Crossley  &  Sons,  of  Halifax,  for  power-looms  for  their  extensive 
manufactory  at  that  place,  now,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  proprietors  who  now  hold  the 
patent  right  of  those  machines  for  the  United  Kingdom  had  already  found  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  the  superior  machine-made  American  carpets,  but,  by  the  aid  of  power-looms,  were  soon 
after  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  weaving  from  14 d.  to  2 %d.  per  yard,  and  give  better  wages  to  their 
work-people  for  fewer  hours  of  labor. 

Many  minor  improvements  in  carpet  machinery  and  designs  have  been  made  by  Americans  within 
a  few  years,  including  modifications  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  which  has  been  much  employed  in  carpet¬ 
weaving. 

In  1845  Massachusetts  contained  17  carpet  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $488,000  and  1,034  hands, 
producing  1,158,958  yards  of  carpeting,  worth  $834,322.  In  1855  it  contained  13  factories,  whose 
capital  was  $2,264,172.  The  number  of  hands  was  1,614,  and  the  product  1,988,460  yards,  valued  at 
$1,362,819.  New  York  State,  in  the  latter  year,  had,  according  to  the  State  census,  18  carpet  mills, 
employing  1,988  persons.  They  employed  a  capital  of  $1,199,470,  of  which  $934,200  was  in  machinery, 
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and  the  balance  in  real  estate,  and  the  value  of  their  product  was  $ 2,076,703 .  The  principal  factories 
were  at  New  York,  Auburn,  Poughkeepsie,  Amsterdam,  Newtown,  and  West  Farms.  Messrs.  A.  & 
J.  Smith,  of  the  latter  place,  held  a  patent  for  an  improved  style  of  weaving  tapestry,  ingrain,  or  chenille 
carpets  in  medallion  figures,  granted,  we  believe,  in  the  previous  year  to  John  G.  McNair. 

The  number  of  power-looms  in  operation  in  the  United  States  in  1857  was  estimated  to  be  upward 
of  5,000,  which  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

In  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  where  the  largest  amount  of  carpeting  is  made,  several  peculiarities 
in  the  trade  are  noticeable,  relating  both  to  the  character  of  the  goods  and  the  system  of  manufacture. 
The  large  New  England  manufactories  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  production  of  super  and 
extra  fine  carpets  from  wool  and  worsted  materials,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  power-looms.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  product  embraces  ingrain  and  Venetian  carpets  of  every  quality  known  in  the  market,  from, 
damask  Venetians,  costing  before  the  war  $1  to  $1  15  per  yard,  down  to  cotton  and  wool,  and 
all-cotton  carpets,  sold  for  about  20  cents  the  yard.  These  are  chiefly  woven  on  hand-looms,  of  which, 
in  1857,  there  were  at  least  1,500  distributed  among  100  manufacturers,  the  largest  having  150  looms, 
one  manufacturer  only  employing  a  few  power-looms.  Each  hand-loom  made  about  4,320  yards 
annually,  and  the  total  product  was  about  6,480,000  yards,  worth,  at  a  low  average  of  40  cents  per  yard, 
$2, 592, 000  per  annum.  In  addition,  there  were  560  looms  engaged  on  rag  and  list  carpets,  of  which 
1,680,000  yards,  worth,  at  an  average  of  30  cents,  $504,000,  were  made  annually.  The  average  price 
of  weaving  ingrains  was  9  cents  a  yard,  and  of  rag  carpets,  6  to  10  cents.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  was  about  3,130,  whose  annual  wages  was  $821,000.  The  aggregate  production  of  carpetings 
of  all  kinds  was  8,160,000  yards,  valued  at  $3,096,000  per  annum.  An  English  manufacturer,  a  few 
years  since,  stated  that  more  yards  of  ingrain  carpeting  were  made  annually  in  Philadelphia  than  in  all 
Great  Britain.  Improvements  have  been  made  and  patented  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Bridesburg  Machine 
Works,  in  that  city,  in  the  carpet-loom,  which,  in  its  latest  form,  carries  32  shuttles,  and  is  capable  of 
laying  16  different  colors  in  the  figure  and  as  many  in  the  ground  of  the  carpet. 

The  Bay  State  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  formerly  made  an  excellent  article  of  printed 
felt  carpeting,  the  materials  of  which  were  felted  in  the  manner  of  a  hat  body  into  a  firm  fabric  with 
a  white  ground,  which  was  afterward  printed  on  blocks  in  a  variety  of  brilliant  colors  and  elegant 
designs,  and  sold  either  as  floor-cloth  or  drugget  at  75  cents  to  90  cents  the  yard,  according  to  width, 
which  varied  from  40  inches  to  two  yards.  The  American  Felting  Company  and  the  Mystic  Mills,  at 
Winchester,  Massachusetts,  also  make  felt  carpetings. 

A  new  article  of  printed  carpetings,  rugs,  and  crumb-cloths  is  made  by  the  Fibrilia  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Lawrence,  in  which  fibrilized  or  cottonized  flax  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  and  wool. 
Hemp  carpeting  has  been  made  by  a  mill  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

Fine  carpets  are  manufactured  by  only  about  six  large  establishments  at  this  time.  Four  of  the 
largest  companies  have  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,500,000,  and  three  of  these  are  alone  capable  of 
making  annually  an  aggregate  of  4,500,000  yards  of  carpetings  of  various  kinds.  One  of  them  employs 
288  power-looms,  and  makes  upward  of  2,000,000  yards  annually.  One  of  the  four  companies  referred 
to  makes  only  Wilton  and  Brussels  carpets  and  rugs ;  another,  only  two  and  three  ply  ingrains ;  a  third, 
ingrain,  Venetian,  and  Brussels  ;  and  the  fourth,  velvet,  Brussels,  ingrain,  and  Venetian  and  rugs. 

Although  the  financial  state  of  the  country  during  the  present  war  has  generally  been  favorable  to 
large  sales,  the  high  cost  of  materials  has  proved  embarrassing  to  home  manufacturers.  The  imports 
of  all  kinds  of  carpeting  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1862,  amounted  to  559,928  square  yards, 
valued  at  $466,596. 

The  present  tariff  is  nearly  prohibitory,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  find  the  market  entirely  supplied 
with  carpetings  of  domestic  manufacture. 
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Statistics  of  carpets  manufactured  in  ike  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  18G0. 
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28 
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81 
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53 
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7 
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f 
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24 

i 
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42 
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4 
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4 
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72 
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28 

i 
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47 
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1 

i 
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13,  285, 921 

59 

*  Value  of  products,  1850,  no  return  for.  t  Yarn  is  used  in  this  and  other  Staten. 


CLOXHIM. 

The  manufacture  of  men’s  and  boy’s  wearing  apparel  for  sale,  ready  made,  is  a  branch  of  industry 
which  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years,  and  in  all  our  principal  cities  has  become  one  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance.  The  statistics  of  this  branch,  including  the  custom  business  of  the  tailor 
and  clothier,  but  excluding  shirts,  collars,  and  other  furnishing  goods  for  men,  and  all  women’s 
wear,  in  1850  employed  4,278  establishments,  having  invested  a  capital  of  $12,509,161.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials  amounted  to  $25,730,250;  the  hands  employed  numbered  35,051  males  and 
61,500  females,  whose  annual  wages  were  $15,032,340,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  was 
$48,311,709. 

The  returns  of  1860  show  a  decrease  of  485  in  the  number  of  establishments,  but  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  aggregate  values  above  enumerated,  and  a  small  increase  in  the  total  number  of  hands 
employed,  as  follows,  viz:  number  of  clothing  establishments,  3,793;  capital  invested,  $24,939,193; 
cost  of  material,  $39,976,845 ;  male  hands  employed,  41,173;  female  hands,  57,730;  cost  of  labor, 
$18,942,888;  value  of  product,  $73,219,765.  The  aggregate  product  was  augmented  $24,908,056, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  51.5  per  centum.  The  number  of  female  employes  was  diminished  3,770,  and 
the  male  hands  were  increased  6,122,  making  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  2,352  more  than 
in  1850. 

In  the  number  of  establishments  devoted  to  this  business  there  was  a  decrease,  amounting  in  the 
eastern,  middle,  and  southern  States  together  to  730,  which  was  in  part  counterbalanced  by  an  increase 
of  245  establishments  in  the  western  and  Pacific  States.  In  the  New  England  States  the  decrease 
was  222,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  alone  showing  increase.  In  the  middle  section  there  was  a 
diminution  of  484  in  the  total  number  of  concerns,  with  only  a  small  increase  in  two  States.  The 
western  States  showed  an  aggregate  increase  of  228,  Kentucky  alone  having  reduced  the  number  of  its 
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clothing  establishments  from  131  to  79.  In  all  but  four  of  the  southern  States  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number,  but  the  general  deficiency  was  nearly  compensated  by  an  increase  of  138  establishments 
in  Louisiana,  making  the  total  decrease  in  this  section  only  24.  The  whole  number  of  clothing  establish¬ 
ments  in  Eew  England  was  499 ;  in  the  middle  States,  1,887  ;  in  the  western,  1,040 ;  in  the  southern, 
352  ;  and  in  the  Pacific  States,  15.  Eleven  of  those  last  named  were  in  California,  and  all  but  one  in 
New  Mexico  were  the  creation  of  the  ten  years  preceding  the  census. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  clothing  establishments  in  the  older  States,  and  particularly  in 
some  of  the  large  cities,  was  due  in  part  to  a  silent  revolution  which  had  been  going  on  in  this  business 
for  a  number  of  years,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  sewing  machine,  whereby  many  small  shops 
have  been  merged  into  large  wholesale  establishments  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ready-made 
clothing,  which  has  now  become  an  important  commercial  interest.  Hence,  notwithstanding  there  were 
in  1860  fewer  clothing  establishments  than  in  1850  by  upwards  of  11  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  of  only 
2,4  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  number  of  hands  employed,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business 
had  augmented  nearly  100  per  cent.,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  51.5  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  the  returns  of  1850. 

The  total  value  of  the  clothing  manufactured  in  New  England  was  $11,408,333,  a  decrease  of  8.3 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  capital  invested  in  the  business  was  $2,719,430,  and  the  hands  employed 
were  3,095  men  and  10,427  women,  the  annual  cost  of  whose  wages  was  $2,353,740,  an  average  of  $174 
to  each.  The  value  of  raw  material  consumed  was  $6,266,463.  Upward  of  one-half  the  product,  or 
$6,070,975,  was  returned  by  196  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  having  a  capital  of  $1,498,400  and 
5,647  hands,  which  was  30.6  per  cent,  below  the  product  of  that  State  in  1850.  Of  that  product 
Boston  returned  about  three-fourths,  or  $4,567,749,  as  the  proceeds  of  a  capital  of  $1,078,300,  and  4,017 
hands,  which  figures  by  no  means  overstate  the  large  clothing  business  of  that  city.  Connecticut,  also, 
showed  a  diminished  product  in  the  ratio  of  six  per  cent.,  while  each  of  the  other  New  England  States 
exhibited  an  increase,  which  in  Rhode  Island  amounted  to  169.4  per  cent.,  that  State  having  increased 
the  number  of  its  establishments  from  22  to  55.  Maine  ranks  second  among  the  New  England  States 
in  the  extent  of  capital  and  value  of  its  product,  the  latter  amounting  to  $1,635,354,  much  of  which  is 
manufactured  for  Boston  firms,  who  distribute  their  work  in  large  quantities  throughout  that  State  and 
a  part  of  New  Hampshire  to  be  made  up  and  returned  through  a  peculiar  system  of  agencies. 

The  clothing  manufacture  of  the  middle  States  employed  a  capital  of  $16,370,702,  and  paid  for 
raw  material  $25,273,136,  and  for  labor  $12,269,570  per  annum,  the  latter  being  the  wages  of  #27,318 
male  and  36,932  female  hands,  an  average  of  $191  per  annum  to  each.  The  total  value  of  the  product 
was  $45,236,596,  an  increase  of  58.4  in  ten  years,  and  equivalent  to  93.6  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the 
whole  Union  in  1850,  and  61.7  per  cent,  of  the  same  in  1860.  The  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  respectively,  augmented  their  production  in  the  proportion  of  56.8,  62.6,  and  61.2  per 
cent.;  and  the  product  of  Delaware,  though  small,  was  115  per  cent,  above  that  of  1850.  The  manu¬ 
factories  in  New  York  State  numbered  860,  and  they  had  invested  a  capital  of  $8,038,361,  consumed 
raw  material  to  the  value  of  $14,540,050,  and  paid,  as  the  annual  wages  of  14,767  males  and  17,696 
females,  the  sum  of  $6,190,182.  The  total  value  of  the  clothing  made  in  that  State  was  $25,095,299, 
which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  product  of  the  New  England  and  western  States  together,  and 
more  than  half  that  of  the  entire  Union  in  1850.  New  York  city  and  vicinity  alone  made  a  return  of 
303  establishments,  employing  $5,645,800  in  capital,  and  21,568  hands,  with  an  annual  product  of 
$17,221,856,  of  which  $210,486  belonged  to  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg.  Pennsylvania,  next  to  New 
York,  made  the  largest  amount  of  clothing  of  any  State,  and  had  672  establishments,  whose  united 
capital  was  $5,256,201,  the  host  of  material  being  $6,230,568,  and  the  annual  wages  of  7,828  men  and 
10,090  women,  $3,012,522.  The  total  value  of  clothing  made  in  the  State  was  $12,305,541,  which, 
though  scarcely  half  that  of  New  York,  exceeded  the  total  .production  of  New  England,  and  was  about 
one  and  a  half  million  less  than  that  of  all  the  western  States.  Of  the  manufactories,  Philadelphia 
contained  344,  using  a  capital  of  $4,249,775,  and  paying  for  raw  material  $5,071,736,  which  gave 
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employment  to  6,275  male  and  7,928  female  hands,  whose  annual  product  was  $9,962,800,  or  more 
than  three-fourths  the  product  of  the  whole  State.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  respectively,  ranked  as 
fifth  and  sixth  in  the  value  of  this  industry,  which,  in  the  former,  showed  a  product  of  $4,042,002,  and 
in  the  latter  of  $3,271,116,  either  of  which  amounts  exceed  the  total  production  of  the  southern  States 
in  this  branch. 

The  western  States  had  invested  a  capital  of  $5,186,801,  and  consumed  raw  material  worth 
$7,145,942.  They  employed  in  the  manufacture  9,687  men  and  9,689  women,  the  annual  cost  of  whose 
wages  was  $3,727,452,  an  average  of  $192  each,  and  the  total  product  $13,907,625,  an  increase  of  138 
per  cent. 

The  largest  producer  in  that  section  was  Ohio,  which  numbered  448  establishments,  having 
$3,052,365  in  capital,  and  giving  employment  to  6,356  male  and  6,927  female  hands,  with  an  annual 
cost  for  raw  material  of  $4,388,169,  and  for  labor  of  $2,328,348.  Its  annual  production  of  clothing  was 
valued  at  $8,771,068,  which  was  217  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its  manufacture  in  1850,  and  placed  the 
State  in  the  third  rank  as  regards  the  value  of  this  branch.  A  large  proportion  of  the  product  of  Ohio 
was  manufactured  by  222  establishments  in  Cincinnati,  having  invested  $2,200,900,  and  consuming  raw 
material  valued  at  $3,076,571.  The  annual  product  of  these  was  $6, 381, 190, -or  nearly  three-fourths 
that  of  the  entire  State,  and  more  than  double  the  product  of  the  State  in  1850.  It  was  made  by  5,016 
males  and  4,963  female  hands.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  branch  in  Cincinnati  was 
more  than  double,  and  throughout  the  State  about  three-fold  the  number  so  engaged  in  the  whole  State 
in  1850.  Kentucky  was  the  only  other  western  State  in  which  the  value  of  this  manufacture  reached 
one  million,  and  it  exhibited  the  smallest  increase  of  any,  its  product  being  only  a  little  more  than  in 
1850.  The  relative  increase  of  the  business  in  other  western  States  was  in  the  following  ratio,  viz:  in 
Indiana,  131  per  cent.;  Illinois,  75;  Michigan,  132;  Wisconsin,  235;  and  Missouri,  26.3  per  cent., 
respectively.  Minnesota  made  no  return  in  1850,  and  only  $5,765  in  1860. 

In  the  southern  States  the  manufacture  of  clothing  amounted  to  only  $2,573,045,  the  product  of 
352  establishments,  which  had  capital  invested  to  the  amount  of  $6 39,995,  and  paid  for  material 
$1,239,983,  and  for  the  labor  of  1,038  males  and  681  females,  the  sum  of  $562,936,  the  wages  averaging 
$327  for  each  hand.  Louisiana  showed  the  largest  production,  as  well  as  the  greatest  relative  increase, 
its  product  being  $1,707,072,  or  nearly  two-thirds  the  production  of  that  section,  and  its  rate  of  increase 
402.3  per  cent.  Mississippi  increased  its  manufacture  222.8  per  cent.  Arkansas  and  Florida  also 
showed  an  increase ;  hut  in  all  the  other  southern  States  there  was  a  diminished  production  of  clothing 
as  compared  with  1850. 

The  product  of  the  Pacific  States  amounted,  altogether,  to  $94,186,  more  than  one-half  of  which 
was  made  in  eleven  establishments  in  California. 

The  diminution,  which,  on  a  further  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those  of  the  preceding 
census,  appears  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  small  relative 
increase  in  others,  is  attributable  to  two  causes.  The  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this 
industry  in  1850  were,  in  several  instances,  too  great;  because  the  whole  number  employed  throughout 
the  year,  some  of  them  only  temporarily,  were  given,  instead  of  the  average  of  the  hands  constantly 
employed,  as  required  by  the  instructions,  and  as  has  been  done  in  the  recent  schedules.  Another  cause, 
however,  is  found  in  the  substitution  of  machine-sewing  for  hand-stitching,  which,  as  already  stated,  has 
coincided  with  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  to  reduce  the  number  of  small  tailoring  establishments, 
and  to  build  up,  in  the  principal  business  centres,  extensive  ready-made  clothing  houses,  in  which,  as  in 
many  customer-shops,  much  of  the  work  is  performed  by  sewing  machines,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  needle¬ 
women.  Hence,  in  many  of  these  large  wholesale  establishments  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the 
principal  cutters  and  salesmen  are  men  who  have  been  once  known  as  merchant-tailors,  but  have  con¬ 
centrated  their  capital  and  influence  in  the  larger  concerns.  Aided  by  cheap  and  rapid  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  these  are  enabled  thus  to  command  a  wide  range  of  custom,  and  with  all 
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the  advantages  of  large  capital  and  machinery,  supply  every  town  and  village  with  ready-made  clothing, 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

In  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  States  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  female  hands, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  8,308,  which  was,  in  part,  balanced  by  an  increase  of  5,248  female  hands 
in  the  western  States.  The  largest  displacement  of  female  labor  was  in  New  England,  where  machinery 
has  been  most  largely  substituted,  and  amounted  to  a  deficiency  of  5,780,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
number  employed  in  1850,  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  with  the  decrease  of  male  hands.  In  the 
middle  States  the  females  employed  numbered  1,723  less  than  in  1850,  and  the  males  2,848  more  than 
in  that  year.  In  the  west  the  male  hands  increased  5,098,  and  the  females  5,249;  while  in  the  south 
both  classes  were  diminished,  the  former  342,  and  the  latter  775. 

The  effects  of  consolidation  of  capital  in  large  establishments,  and  of  machinery,  are  further  apparent 
in  the  augmented  capital  and  product  of  the  business  generally,  and  in  the  average  of  each  establishment, 
and  also  in  the  better  average  compensation  of  each  hand,  as  compared  with- 1850. 

The  total  increase  of  capital  in  1860  was  in  the  ratio  of  99.3  per  cent.;  the  cost  of  raw  material 
55.3  per  cent.;  cost  of  wages,  26  per  cent.;  number  of  hands,  only  2.4  per  cent. 

The  average  product  of  each  clothing  establishment  in  1850  was  $11,293;  product  per  hand,  $500; 
capital  of  each,  $2,924;  cost  of  raw  material  each,  $6,014;  cost  of  labor  each,  $3,747  ;  average  number 
of  hands  each,  22 ;  and  average  cost  of  wages  per  hand,  $155.  In  1860  each  establishment,  on  an 
average,  produced  $19,303,  increase  71  per  cent.;  the  product  per  hand  was  $740,  or  48  per  cent. ; 
capital,  $6,575,  or  125  per  cent.;  cost  of  material,  $10,691,  or  77  per  cent.;  cost  of  labor-,  $4,994,  or  33 
per  cent.;  number  of  hands,  26  ;  and  wages  per  hand,  $191  each,  an  increase  of  23.2  per  cent. 

In  1860  the  average  product  of  each  establishment  in  New  England  was  $22,863,  or  33.3  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1850;  in  the  middle  States  the  average  was  $23,972,  increase  99.1  per  cent.;  in  the 
south,  $7,309,  increase.  77.2  per  cent. ;  in  the  western  States,  $13,372,  an  increase  of  85.9  per  cent. ;  and 
in  the  Pacific  States,  $6,279  each. 


HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing  constitutes  a  branch  of  trade  which  is  everywhere  directly 
dependent  upon  the  progress  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Next  to  shelter  and  subsistence,  the  principal 
want  of  mankind  is  for  clothing  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  climate,  season,  national  habits,  Or 
individual  taste  and  caprice.  The  temperate  latitudes  and  the  most  refined  nations,  with  accumulated 
wealth,  give  tbe  largest  scope  and  the  amplest  rewards  to  the  clothier  and  costumer.  The  inhabitant 
of  the  frigid  zones  is  forced  to  dress  in  skins  and  furs,  while  those  of  tropical  climates  either  reject 
clothing,  or  content  themselves  with  loose  and  flowing  garments  of  the  lightest  and  simplest  materials 
and  little  diversified  in  style.  The  rich  and  highly  civilized-  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  which  chiefly 
occupy  the  temperate  zones,  by  reason  of  the  regular  succession  of  seasons,  the  gradations  of  society,  the 
general  diffusion  of  wealth,  the  multiplicity  of  arts  and  occupations,  and  the  personal  freedom  allowed, 
encourage  a  corresponding  diversity  of  costume  to  meet  the  varied  wants  and  tastes  of  each  individual, 
under  the  changing  caprices  of  fortune  or  of  fashion.  Hence  we  find  so  large  a“  proportion  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  of  civilized  nations  devoted  to  the  growth  and  preparation,  the  elaboration  and  ultimate 
manufacture  of  the  various  fibrous  and  textile  materials  used  for  clothing,  and  of  the  implements  and 
machinery  subservient  thereto.  A  large  proportion,  also,  of  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of  the  most 
commercial  States  consists  in  the  exchange  or  distribution  of  the  materials  for  clothing,  either  in  the 
raw  or  manufactured  state.  In  the  primitive  and  simple  states  of  society,  where  public  and  individual 
wealth  is  more  limited,  all  the  arts  relating  to  this  industry  partake  more  of  a  strictly  domestic  or 
household  character.  The  materials  are  more  coarse  and  durable,  being,  to  a  great  extent,  spun  and 
woven  in  the  family,  where  they  are  often  made  np  with  but  small  aid  from  the  clothier  and  tailor. 
Such,  to  a  great  extent,  was  the  case  iu  the  early  history  of  most  of  these  States,  when  the  straitened 
pecuniary  means  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  all  the  domestic  arts  imposed  upon  all  classes  a  compul- 
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sory  frugality  in  regard  to  apparel.  In  portions  of  tire  country,  moreover,  an  austere  public  sentiment 
enjoined  a  rigid  simplicity  of  dress,  which  was  often  enforced  by  legal  penalties.  Tailors  were  among 
the  needful  tradesmen  in  the  first  colonization  of  all  the  States;  but  in  many  the  art  and  mystery  of 
their  calling,  which, in  its  highest  exercise,  approaches  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  found  but  a  limited  field. 

A  recognition  of  the  services  of  this  useful  class  occurs  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  earliest  notices 
of  the  use  of  cotton  in  this  country.  A  public  order  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  in  1643,  soon  after 
its  settlement,  required  the  tailors  to  see  that  every  family  was  provided  with  “  a  coate  of  cotton  woole 
well  and  substantially  made.”  In  the  following  year  the  functions  of  the  craft  were  again  called  into 
exercise  for  the  public  safety  in  a  curious  order  requiring,  under  penalty,  that  so  soon  as  canvas  and 
cotton  could  be  obtained  from  abroad,  “  every  family  within  the  plantation  shall  accordingly  provide, 
and  after  continue  furnished,  with  a  coate  well  made,  and  soe  quilted  with  cotton  woole  as  may  be  fit 
for  service  and  a  comfortable  defence  against  Indian  arrowes,  and  the  taylors  about  the  town  shall 
consider  and  advise  how  to  make  them,  and  take  care  that  they  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay.” 

Although  the  first  fulling  mill  in  America  was  erected  about  the  year  first  named  at  Rowley,  in 
Massachusetts,  we  are  told  that  in  1713  there  was  but  one  clothier  in  Connecticut,  who  could  do  little 
more  than  full  a  portion  of  the  homespun  cloth  made,  much  of  which  was  worn  unshorn  and  undressed. 
During  a  greater  part  of  the  colonial  period  much  of  the  materials  for  clothing  for  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  all  the  finer  cloths,  were  imported  from  England.  Tailoring  establishments  found  am] tie  patronage 
in  all  the  larger  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  were  sometimes  flourishing  concerns.  In  Philadelphia, 
which  took  an  early  lead  in  social  and  commercial  importance,  we  find  the  tailors,  as  early  as  1718, 
applying  for  an  act  of  incorporation  by  the  city  government.  A  “  Master  Taylor  s  Society  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  that  city  in  1805,  and  a  benevolent  society  of  journeyman  tailors,  instituted  iu  the  year  1800, 
was  incorporated  in  the  year  1807.  Although  similar  associations  for  mutual  aid  were  formed  in  other 
places,  confederations  of  particular  interest,  or  trades’  unions,  which  in  some  countries  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  by  this  respectable  class  of  tradesmen  and  others  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  price 
of  wages,  generally  at  the  expense  of  other  trades,  or  of  the  public  interests,  have  not  been  much 
resorted  to  in  this  country.  The  wages  of  labor  have  generally  been  adequate  under  the  operation 
of  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  The  needle-women,  by  whom,  under  the  modern  system  of  wholesale 
manufacture  of  slops  and  clothing  the  principal  part  of  the  work  has  been  done,  have  sometimes  found 
prices  inadequate  for  a  comfortable  support.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  sewing-machine,  as  would 
appear  from  the  schedule,  has  reduced  the  number  of  sewing  women,  and  their  sudden  displacement 
in  some  places  may  have  been  injuriously  felt  without,  on  the  whole,  damaging  their  interests  as  a  class. 

The  revolution  in  the  tailoring  business,  which  has  created  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  business,  began  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  A  few  establishments  in  New  York  and 
one  or  two  other  principal  cities,  the  largest  of  them  employing  three  to  five  hundred  hands  each,  were 
at  that  time  engaged  in  shipping  clothing  to  the  southern  States  and  to  foreign  ports.  The  ready-made 
clothing  kept  for  sale  previous  to  that  consisted  principally  of  “slop  work”  for  seamen,  some  of  which 
was  imported. 

The  duty  on  clothing  imported  ready-made  from  abroad,  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1816,  was  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  May,  1828,  the  duty  was  raised  to  50  per  cent,  on  all  except  articles  of  silk, 
at  which  rate  it  remained  until  1846,  when  it  was  again  reduced  to  30  per  cent.  In  1857  the  duty 
was  still  further  reduced  to  24  per  cent.,  but  in  1862  was  increased  to  35  per  cent. 

The  average  annual  value  of  ready-made  clothing  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
in  the  years  1827  and  1828  was  £159,724  sterling.  During  the  next  six  years  the  average  annual  value 
of  apparel,  slops  and  haberdashery  exported  to  this  country  was  £102,926  per  annum ;  and  for  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1844  the  annual  value  was  £160,605.  The  imports  of  ready-made  clothing  for  the 
years  1851  and  1852,  from  all  countries,  averaged  $97,032.  The  exports  of  American  manufactured 
clothing,  on  an  average,  of  the  two  years  ending  30th  September,  1828,  was  $119,510.  During  the  next 
five  years  it  amounted  annually  to  $75,57 6;  and  for  the  ten  years  from  1833  to  1843  the  average 
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yearly  exports  of  clothing  amounted  to  $118,730.  In  the  years  1851  and  1852  the  exports  of  clothing 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  an  average  of  $250,102  per  annum.  The  largest  exportation  was 
in  the  year  1838,  when  it  reached  the  sum  of  $259,194,  and  the  smallest  in  1843,  when  it  was  only 
$.23,227. 

The  domestic  market  has  been  the  chief  dependence  of  the  wholesale  clothing  trade.  This  branch 
had  become  only  partially  established  in  New  York  and  one  or  two  other  cities  previous  to  the  financial 
troubles  of  1837.  In  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  required,  and  the  length  of  credit 
given,  many  of  the  clothing  houses  were  prostrated  during  the  crisis.  The  trade  revived,  however,  in 
1840,  and  became  rapidly  established  and  extended  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  dry  goods  trade.  In 
1841  the  value  of  clothing  sold  at  wholesale  in  New  York  was  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  The  State 
census  of  1855  returned  126  tailors’  shops  in  that  city,  employing  12,968  persons,  and  expending  annually 
for  raw  material  $4,317,302,  with  a  manufactured  product  of  $7,592,696.  The  value  of  the  product 
was  estimated  much  higher.  The  State,  in  that  year,  produced  tailors’  work  to  the  value  of  $11,842,929, 
requiring  3,421,642  yards  of  cloth.  The  value  of  clothing  returned  by  New  York  city  in  1860,  exclusive 
of  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  was  $17,011,370.  The  value  of  clothing  manufactured,  including  neck¬ 
ties  and  suspenders,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  was  only  $2,013,316.  In  1-855  the  value  of  clothing 
made  in  Boston  alone,  including  custom-work,  was  officially  returned  at  $8,500,000,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  New  York,  it  was  estimated  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  annually.  The  value  reported  in  1860  was 
$4,567,749.  Cincinnati  has  also  been  among  the  largest  producers  of  ready-made  clothing.  In  1840 
the  value  made  in  that  city  was  $1,940,450.  In  1850  it  amounted  to  $4,427,500,  and  in  1860  to 
$6,381,190.  Philadelphia  produced  clothing  in  1860  to  the  value  of  $9,984,497.  The  four  cities  above 
named  manufactured  more  than  one-half  the  total  product  of  the  Union  in  1860.  Baltimore,  Louisville, 
St.  Louis,  and  some  other  cities,  have  a  large  wholesale  clothing  trade,  which,  in  Baltimore,  amounted, 
in  1860,  to  $3,124,081. 

The  business  has  now  become  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country,  as  appears  from  the 
statistics.  Its  extension  has  wrought  an  important  change  in  the  dry  goods  trade.  The  importation 
and  sale  of  foreign  and  domestic  cloths  has  fallen,  in  a  measure,  into  the  hands  of  wholesale  clothing 
merchants,  who  thus  unite  the  jobbing  business  with  that  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  clothing  on  a 
large  scale.  These  branches,  in  consequence  of  the  high  cost  of  the  materials,  the  long  credits  given, 
and  other  circumstances,  require  heavy  investments  of  capital,  and  the  greatest  discrimination  and 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  goods,  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  different  localities  and 
classes  of  customers,  in  order  to  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  styles  suited  to  each.  The  same 
discrimination  and  taste  is  a  constant  element  in  the  success  of  the  country  merchant  and  retailer,  who 
are  enabled  to  dispense  with  stocks  of  piece-goods  by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  supplies  of  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  trade,  may  be  selected  and  sold,  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
manufactured  on  the  spot.  The  general  diffusion  of  wealth  enables  the  American  people  of  all  classes 
to  be  comfortably  and  respectably  attired,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  class  is  compelled  to  wear  the  cast¬ 
off  clothing  of  another,  as  in  countries  where  the  poor  are  more  numerous.  Hence,  the  vast  demand 
for  ready-made  apparel  of  moderate  cost  has  developed  an  enormous  and  growing  trade,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  multitudes  of  women  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  stand  most  in  need  of  profitable  employment. 
So  extensive  have  some  of  the  wholesale  clothing  houses  become,  that  several  thousand  persons  have 
been  employed  by  a  single  establishment.  The  male  hands  have  been  principally  G-erman  and  Irish 
immigrants,  the  cutters  being  principally  American.  The  wages  have  almost  uniformly  been  greater 
than  the  same  class  could  earn  in  Europe.  The  females  employed  in  this  branch  have  generally  been 
better  paid  than  needle-women  in  European  cities.  Although  there  have  doubtless  been  exceptional 
cases  of  oppression  practiced  by  a  few  avaricious  employers  toward  this  dependent  and  deserving  class, 
it  is  certain  that  the  charge  of  overwork  and  underpay  cannot  be  made  against  the  manufacturers  as  a 
class.  The  sewing  machine  has  now  been  extensively  employed  in  this  business  for  several  years, 
andUias  given  a  vast  impetus  to  the  trade.  It  has  done  this,  not  only  by  cheapening  the  cost  of 
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production,  but  by  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  turn  out  bis  work  with  greater  rapidity,  and  thus  accom¬ 
modate  his  stocks  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  market.  As  many  sewing  women  also  possess  themselves 
of  these  machines,  they  are  enabled  to  counterbalance  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  work  by  its  increased 
amount.  Others  are,  by  the  same  means,  enabled  to  live  in  the  country,  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
crowded  avenues  of  the  city,  and  yet  to  receive  and  return,  at  stated  times,  a  larger  amount  of 
work  than  they  could  turn  out  with  the  needle.  Their  use  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  make  the 
large  wholesale  clothing  houses  of  our  chief  cities  the  palatial  establishments  which  they  have  now 
become,  rivalling  in  extent  and  completeness  those  of  any  other  branch  of  trade.  The  establishment 
of  M.  Gorlillot,  in  Paris,  considered,  a  few  years  since,  the  largest  clothing  factory  in  the  world,  employed 
sixty-six  sewing  machines,  kept  in  motion  by  a  steam  engine  of  nine  horse-power,  which  sewed  all  the 
clothing  of  the  Crimean  army.  A  cutting  machine,  invented  by  Dussantey,  the  Emperor’s  tailor,  and 
capable  of  cutting  out  fifteen  suits  at  once,  and  one  thousand  women  and  girls  were  also  employed  in 
the  establishment. 


Statistics  of  Shirts,  Collars  and  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860, 


STATES. 

No.  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Capital  in¬ 
vested. 

Cost  of  raw 
material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of 
labor. 

Annual  value 
of  product. 

Male. 

Eomalo. 

Maine . 

1 

$10, 000 

$25, 150 

4 

96 

$17, 400 

$43,200 

New  Hampshire . 

4 

3,300 

5, 993 

2 

19 

3,468 

14, 122 

Massachusetts . 

11 

53, 000 

64,460 

9 

441 

75, 600 

207, 450 

Ehodo  Island . . . 

2 

8,000 

24,860 

2 

64 

6, 936 

03, 800 

Connecticut . 

19 

547, 000 

673, 989 

85 

2, 593 

359, 664 

1,322,900 

Total  in  New  England  States . 

37 

621, 300 

784,  452 

102 

3,213 

463, 128 

1, 641, 472 

New  York . . . 

74 

935, 450 

2,253,290 

257 

7,765 

572,440 

3,779,111 

Pennsylvania . 

81 

570,650 

642, 334 

116 

3,374 

482, 772 

1, 350,  014 

New  Jersey . 

7 

79,200 

167,715 

35 

474 

70, 680 

206, 214 

Dolaware . 

1 

2,000 

1,295 

1 

8 

2, 400 

4, 250 

Maryland . 

2 

7,500 

27,075 

5 

48 

8,  640 

35, 000 

District  of  Columbia . . 

1 

1,500 

2,200 

20 

4,  320 

33, 000 

Total  in  Middle  States . 

1C6 

1,596,300 

3,093,909 

414 

11,689 

1,141,252 

5, 477, 189 

Ohio . 

8 

34,700 

29, 300 

11 

111 

18,264 

61,755 

Wisconsin  .  -  - . - . . . . . 

1 

200 

420 

7 

936 

2, 250 

Michigan  .............. _ ....... _ .... 

1 

500 

990 

4 

240 

1,650 

Illinois . . . 

3 

1,600 

7, 964 

1 

26 

7,104 

23, 581 

Missouri  .  -  -  - . . . . . . , 

3 

1,900 

3,573 

18 

4,068 

10, 893 

Total  in  Western  States . 

16 

38,900 

42, 246 

13 

166 

30, 612 

100,129 

Total  in  United  States . 

319 

2,256,500 

3, 920, 607 

628 

15, 068 

1,634,992 

7,218,790 

9 
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Statistics  of  Clothing  (Men’s)  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  lime  1,  1860. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

No.of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Capital  in¬ 
vested. 

Cost  of  raw 
material. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost 
of  labor. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCT. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Male. 

Female. 

In  1860. 

In  1850. 

Mama . . . 

Now  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

Total  in  New  England  States. . 

89 

64 

39 

196 

55 

56 

$351, 550 
144,180 
72, 100 
1,498,400 
316, 700 
336, 500 

$862,983 
519, 619 
131,899 
3, 362, 526 
604, 831 
784, 605 

253 

136 

83 

3,720 

398 

505 

2,823 

1,086 

239 

3,927 

970 

1,382 

377, 844 
212, 280 
68, 832 
1,059, 996 
268,260 
366, 528 

1,635, 354 
896, 044 
250, 669 
6, 070, 975 
1,138,286 
1,416,985 

917, 311 
616, 233 
124, 560 
8,757, 156 
422, 372 
1,519, 433 

78.27 

45.4 

101.2 

Dec. 

169.4 

Dec. 

Dec. 

499 

2,719, 430 

6,266, 463 

3, 095 

10, 427 

2, 353, 740 

11,408, 313 

12, 357, 065 

New  York . 

860 

8, 038, 361 

14, 540, 050 

14,767 

17, 696 

6, 190,182 

25, 095,299 

16, 007, 534 

56.8 

Pennsylvania . 

672 

5,256, 201 

6,230, 508 

7, 828 

30, 090 

3, 012, 522 

12, 305, 541 

6,  988,  498 

76.8 

New  Jersey . 

153 

3,613,165 

2,291,524 

2, 267 

4, 991 

1, 992, 254 

4, 042, 002 

2,484, 594 

62.6 

Delaware . 

20 

69,675 

102,208 

64 

167 

46, 176 

179, 840 

83, 602 

115 

Maryland . 

348 

1,270, 150 

1,917,118 

2,242 

3,811 

936, 576 

3, 271, 116 

2, 094, 377 

21.4 

District  of  Columbia . 

34 

125, 150 

193,668 

150 

177 

91,860 

342, 798 

297, 900 

15 

Total  in  Middle  States . 

1,887 

16, 370, 702 

25,273,136 

27,  318 

36, 932 

12,269, 570 

45,236, 596 

28, 556, 505 

58. 41 

Ohio . 

448 

3, 052, 365 

4, 388, 169 

6,356 

6,927 

2,328, 348 

8,771,068 

2, 765, 232 

217 

Indiana . 

109 

335,705 

433,244 

628 

254 

204, 304 

758,  406 

327,599 

131 

Michigan . . 

50 

229, 750 

278,245 

251 

582 

136, 120 

493, 196 

212,  300 

132 

Illinois . 

69 

213, 460 

445, 159 

479 

148 

176,  384 

774, 597 

441, 897 

75 

Wisconsin . 

81 

337, 071 

498, 064 

649 

386 

224,212 

912, 729 

272,381 

235 

Minnesota . 

3 

1,900 

2,  855 

3 

Iowa . 

27 

54, 310 

74, 912 

90 

67 

41, 484 

138,245 

8, 500 

1526 

Missouri . 

171 

358, 250 

476,464 

650 

274 

269, 244 

948, 269 

750, 791 

26 

Kentucky . . 

79 

kgk  don 

r/t9  <*nn 

1,050 

1,058,877 

Nebraska . 

3 

OJJ,  ttO\J 

8,500 

0‘liVj  ouu 

6, 530 

16 

o4J&,  Do* 
3, 480 

11,375 

Total  in  Western  States . 

3,040 

5, 186, 801 

7,145,942 

9,  687 

9,689 

3,727,452 

13, 907,625 

5,  837, 577 

138.24 

Virginia . 

63 

158,850 

231,819 

220 

373 

121,252 

421,253 

615, 857 

Dec. 

North  Carolina . 

6 

2  675 

7, 496 

76  144 

South  Carolina . 

9 

41, 050 

19, 110 

12 

22 

2 

ft,  uuo 

8,712 

A&}  Oi  \J 

44, 960 

60, 075 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Georgia . 

7 

31,800 

35, 080 

31 

8 

19, 116 

70, 505 

75, 500 

Dec. 

Florida . 

g 

3  500 

2,  300 

g 

1  800 

1  600 

Alabama . . . 

9 

13,100 

15, 955 

31 

16 

11,088 

5,  000 
28, 350 

107, 050 

Dec. 

Louisiana . 

213 

274, 420 

817, 802 

578 

252 

334, 140 

1,707,072 

339, 830 

402 

Texas . 

6 

1,500 

2,650 

10 

4 

3,840 

7, 622 

Mississippi . 

11 

69, 100 

46, 900 

59 

9 

25, 500 

105, 100 

32, 550  | 

222 

Arkansas . 

3 

11,500 

11, 000 

17 

8, 280 

33  000 

1  firm 

Tennessee . . 

24 

32,500 

49,871 

52 

17 

25, 140 

137, 813 

uuu  . 

241,356 

Dec. 

Total  in  Southern  States . 

352 

639,995 

1,239, 983 

1,038 

681 

562,936 

2, 573, 045 

1,550,562 

65. 96 

California  . . 

11 

11, 305 

28, 221 

Qfi  , 

1 

1  24  456 

59  086 

Oregon . 

3 

4,  900 

15, 100 

| 

4 

Ji 

2  940 

20, 100 

New  Mexico . 

1 

0, 000 

8, 000 

1,800 

15, 000 

10,  000 

50 

Total  in  Pacific  States . 

15 

22, 265 

51,321 

35 

1 

29, 190 

94,186 

10,  000 

841 

Total  in  United  States . 

3,793 

24, 939, 193 

39, 976, 845 

41, 173 

57, 730 

18, 942, 888 

73, 219, 765 

48,  311,709 

51.55 

SEAMLESS  GARMENTS. 

New  York . 

x 

50, 000 

252, 000 

135 

165 

78, 300 

!  412, 000 

i 

1 
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BOOTS  ANB  SHOES. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  employs  a  larger  number  of  hands  than  any  other  branch  of 
American  industry  save  that  of  agriculture,  and  more  than  one-twelfth  of  all  the  operatives  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Although  the  returns  show  a  decrease  of  4,438  in  the  number  of  females  employed,  as 
compared  with  the  census  of  1850 — in  part  attributable  to  the  increased  use  of  sewing  machines — yet 
there  was  an  increase  of  22,163  in  the  number  of  male  hands,  and  a  total  of  123,029  persons  engaged  in 
this  business  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1860,  whose  annual  wages  amounted  to  $30,938,920.  The  number 
of  establishments  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  12,487,  which  employed  a  capital  of 
$23,358,527,  consumed  raw  material  worth  $42,729,649,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $91,891,498. 
The  total  product  of  this  industry  was  70  per  cent,  above  that  of  1850,  when  it  amounted  to  $53,967,408, 
the  increase  being  $37,924,090.  Of  the  whole  number  of  establishments,  2,439  belonged  to  New 
England,  5,412  to  the  middle  States,  3,175  to  the  western,  1,365  to  the  southern,  and  96  to  the  Pacific 
States. 

The  New  England  manufactories  were,  relatively,  much  the  largest.  They  gave  employment  to 
nearly  $11,000,000  of  capital,  and  to  52,010  male  and  22,282  female  hands,  the  annual  product  of  whose 
labor  was  $54,818,148,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  of  this  branch — an  increase  of 
$24,870,823,  or  upward  of  83  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  those  States  in  1850.  The  average  value  of 
boots  and  shoes  made  in  the  New  England  factories  was  $22,475.  More  than  one-half,  or  1,354  of 
these  establishments  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  employed  over  $9,000,000  of  capital,  43,068  male 
and  19,215  female  hands,  the  product  of  whose  labor  amounted  to  $46,230,529,  having  increased  its 
value  91.8  per  cent.  The  average  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  factories  was  $6,655,  the  number  of 
hands  46,  and  the  value  of  annual  product  $34,143. 

New  Hampshire  was  second  among  the  New  England  States,  having  jsroduced  to  the  value  of 
$3,864,866  in  337  manufactories,  an  increase  of  48  per  cent.  Connecticut  returned  over  $2,000,000  in 
value  as  the  product  of  212  factories,  an  increase  of  only  10.3  per  cent.,  while  Maine  increased  its  manu¬ 
factures  of  boots  and  shoes  98.7  per  cent;.,  being  the  third  in  rank.  Rhode  Island  produced  an  annual 
value  of  $315,759,  an  increase  of  3517  per  cent,  upon  the  returns  of  1850. 

In  the  middle  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  leading  producers.  New  York  had 
2,277  factories,  employing  13,868  male  and  female  hands,  whose  labor  produced  boots  and  shoes  to  the 
value  of  $10,925,173,  an  increase  of  40.5  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  returned  2,181  establishments,  with 
13,389  hands,  and  an  annual  product  of  $8,474,127,  the  increase  being  50  per  centum.  There  was 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  product  of  Maryland.  The  total  value  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  middle  States 
was  $22,976,783,  an  increase  of  36.9  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  western  States  the  returns  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  over 
those  of  1850.  Their  aggregate  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  amounted  to  $9,867,807,  an  average 
increase  of  91.9  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Ohio  took  the  lead,  having  1,077  establishments,  which  employed 
4,706  hands,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $3,662,831,  the  increase  being  57.8  per  centum, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  each  returned  an  annual  value  of  upwards  of  one  million,  an  increase  in  the  former 
of  114  and  in  the  latter  of  136.6  per  cent.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in  each  of  which  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  fell  a  little  short  of  one  million  dollars  in  value,  increased  their  product  in  the  ratio 
of  88.8  and  214.9  respectively. 

In  the  southern  States  there  was  an  increase  of  this  manufacture  equivalent  to  89.9  per  cent.,  the 
aggregate  value  being  $3,973,313.  South  Carolina  was  the  only  State  which  showed  a  falling  off  from 
the  product  of  1850,  while  in  Louisiana,  the  largest  producer,  the  increase  was  262  per  cent.,  and  the 
total  value  $1,472,830.  In  Texas,  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  the  value  of  manufactures,  though 
small,  was  greater  than  that  of  1850,  in  the  ratios,  respectively,  of  334,  244, 142,  and  98.2  per  cent.  In 
Virginia,  the  second  in  the  extent  of  this  business,  the  increase  was  23.2  per  cent. 
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The  Pacific  States,  which  have  come  into  existence  since  the  previous  census  was  taken,  manu- 
factured  boots  and  shoes  in  1860  to  the  value  of  $255,447,  of  which  amount  more  than  one-half  was 
the  product  of  70  manufactories  in  California. 

In  further  review  of  these  returns,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  this  business  to  the  laboring  and  commercial  classes  in  New  England,  where  its  aggregate  value  in 
1860  exceeded  by  $850,740  the  total  production  of  all  the  States  in  1850.  The  increase  alone  in  the 
single  State  of  Massachusetts  was  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  production  of  the  middle  States,  which 
was  itself  an  advance  of  nearly  37  per  cent,  on  the  returns  of  1850.  This  increased  production  in  all 
sections  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  other  mechanism  now 
employed  extensively  in  the  business,  in  many  instances  propelled  by  steam.  The  counties  of  Essex, 
Worcester,  and  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  severally  manufactured  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of 
about  $14,500,000,  $9,500,000,  and  $9,250,000,  considerably  more  than  one-third  the  total  product  of  the 
Union.  The  highest  value  manufactured  in  any  one  place  was  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  fell  little 
short  of  $5,500,000.  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  turned  out  boots  and  shoes,  chiefly  ladies’  wear,  to  the  value 
of  upward  of  $4,750,000,  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  considerably  over  $4,000,000  worth.  The  city 
of  New  York  stood  next  in  order,  its  manufacture  amounting  to  more  than  $3,750,000.  These  four 
cities  inclusive  manufactured  about  one-fifth  the  total  value  of  boots  and  shoes  made  in  the  United 
States,  or  upward  of  $18,250,000.  The  largest  single  establishment  in  this  business  was  one  in  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  which  manufactured  to  the  value  of  more  than  $750,000.  It  was  the  largest 
of  five  manufactories  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors,  which  unitedly,  in  1860,  made  more  than 
1,000,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  valued  at  upwards  of  $1,250,000. 

HISTORY  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  introduction  of  the  present  style  of  shoes  was  nearly  coincident  with  the  first  settlement  of 
New  England,  and  with  the  first  implanting  there  of  an  art  which  now  forms  its  predominant  industry. 
A  great  diversity  of  forms  and  materials  for  coverings  for  the  feet  have  prevailed  among  different  nations 
and  at  different  periods  of  the  world’s  history.  In  England  for  a  long  period,  extending  into  the 
middle  ages,  the  prevailing  fashion  of  boots  and  shoes  was  characterized  by  long  pointed  or  beaked  toes, 
which  at  length  became  so  excessive  as  to  require  the  points  to  be  tied  up  to  the  knee.  An  edict  of 
Edward  III,  in  1365,  restricted  their  length  for  the  unprivileged  classes  to  two  inches,  under  penalty 
of  a  forfeiture  of  20  shillings  by  the  shoemaker,  to  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  excommunication 
by  the  clergy.  This  restraint  upon  the  length  produced  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  breadth  of 
the  toes,  which  in  its  turn  called  forth  a  proclamation  of  Queen  Mary  that  the  toes  of  shoes  should  not 
exceed  six  inches  in  width.  During  the  civil  wars  shoes  were  decorated  with  red  or  green  rosettes, 
which  about  the  year  1668  gave  place  to  buckles;  and  these  again  were  abandoned  about  1791  for  shoe¬ 
strings,  as  worn  at  present.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell  boots  were  worn  with  high  and  very  wide  tops 
of  yellow  or  scarlet  leather,  sometimes  adorned  with  lace.  At  the  Restoration  the  long  French  boot 
was  introduced,  and  at  a  later  period  red  heels  became  a  mark  of  gentility.  About  the  year  1633  shoes 
of  the  present  shape,  with  round  toes,  were  adopted.  But  wooden  and  cork  shoes,  or  pantofles,  bearing 
the  wearer  two  inches  above  the  ground,  were  common,  and  as  late  as  1717  were  prohibited  by 
Frederick  William  II,  of  Prussia,  as  an  injury  to  the  trade  of  shoemakers.  Cloth  or  stuff  shoes  were 
much  worn  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  shoes  of  silk  or 
velvet  were  still  preferred  by  ladies,  those  of  the  court  using  figured  blue  silk,  with  bright  red  heels  and 
silver  buckles.  The  gaiter  boot  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  France  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.  Through  the  ingenuity  of  American  artists  its  troublesome  arrangement 
of  lacings,  tags,  and  eyelet  holes  has  been  superseded  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  webbing,  rendering  the 
elastic  gaiter,  or  Congress  boot,  at  once  the  most  comfortable,  elegant,  and  popular  style  of  shoe  or 
boot.  In  its  manufacture,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the  trade,  our  workmen  now  rival  the  best 
foreign  artisans,  and  have  almost  entirely  suspended  the  importation  of  French  gaiters,  at  one  time  quite 
extensive 
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In  tracing  the  initial  step  of  this  vast  industry  in  our  country,  we  find  that  in  1629,  the  second 
year  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  a  shoemaker  named  Thomas  Beard  took  passage  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  with  a  supply  of  hides,  being  accredited  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  by  the  company  in 
London,  at  a  salary  of  £10  per  annum,  with  the  recommendation  of  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  where 
he  should  be  directed  to  settle.  In  1635  the  business  was  first  commenced  at  Lynn  by  Philip  Kertland, 
a  native  of  Buckinghamshire.  Within  fifteen  years  the  shoemakers  of  the  town  were  able  to  supply 
the  merchants  of  Boston  with  shoes  for  their  trade.  These  were  chiefly  of  calfskin,  morocco  being  then 
unknown  there.  As  early  as  October,  1648,  the  shoemakers  of  the  colony  were  invested  by  the  general 
court  with  the  privileges  of  an  incorporated  company,  or  guild,  with  power  to  regulate  their  trade  for 
three  years.  About  the  same  date,  also,  we  find  tanning  and  shoemaking  named  among  the  established, 
industries  of  Virginia ;  one  Captain  Matthews,  an  early  planter,  being  especially  mentioned  as  employ¬ 
ing  eight  shoemakers  upon  leather  tanned  and  dressed  on  his  own  premises.  The  business  of  the 
cordwainer  was  placed  under  legal  restraint  in  Connecticut  in  1656,  and  in  Rhode  Island  in  1706.  In 
New  York  the  tanners  and  shoemakers  had  become  so  firmly  established  previous  to  the  capitulation 
of  the  province  to  the  English  in  1664  as  to  give  distinctive  names  to  localities  occupied  by  them  in 
what  is  now  the  business  centre  of  the  city.  In  1698  we  find  these  useful  classes,  with  others  dependent 
upon  them,  profitably  employed  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  its  infancy.  Journeymen  shoemakers  received 
2s.  per  pair  for  making  men’s  and  women’s  shoes;  last-makers  16s.  per  dozen  for  lasts;  and  /jee/-mnkers 
2s.  per  dozen  for  wooden  heels,  an  article  which  continued  in  use  for  many  years  after.  In  1721  shoe¬ 
makers  in  Pennsylvania  were  prohibited  by  act  of  assembly  from  taking  more  than  6s.  6d.  for  a  pair 
of  good,  plain,  well-made  men’s  shoes,  and  5s.  for  women’s.  The  same  act  prescribed  the  manner  of 
making  them,  and  forbade  the  use  of  neat’s  and  calf  leather  in  the  uppers  of  the  same  boot  or  shoe,  or 
any  sheepskin  uppers  when  made  for  sale. 

The  earliest  improvements  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  shoes  were  made  about  the  year  1750 
by  John  Adam  Dagyr,  a  Welchman,  who  settled  in  Lynn,  where  the  business  was  as  yet  quite  limited, 
only  three  persons  employing  journeymen.  He  possessed  superior  skill  In  making  ladies’  shoes,  and 
by  his  instructions  the  native  workmen— who  had  frequently  taken  apart  the  best  English  shoes  in 
order  to  learn  how  they  were  made — were  soon  able  to  make  shoes  nearly  equal  to  those  imported. 
,  The  business  in  Lynn  was  thenceforward,  as  at  present,  chiefly  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  women’s 
shoes.  In  1764  the  London  Chronicle  stated  that  women’s  shoes  were  made  in  Lynn,  “exceeding  in 
strength  and  beauty  any  that  were  imported  from  London.”  Boots  were  little  worn  before  the  war  of 
Independence,  and  the  shoes  of  servants,  both  male  and  female,  were  almost  exclusively  of  coarse  neat’s 
leather.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  boots  and  shoes  worn  in  the  country  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution 
was  of  domestic  manufacture,  chiefly  the  production  of  Massachusetts,  which  supplied  many  for  the  army 
during  the  war.  The  heavy  importations  which  followed  the  peace  nearly  prostrated  this  infant  industry, 
which,  however,  so  far  revived  in  Lynn  that  100,000  pairs  were  exported  from  the  town  in  1788.  In 
1795  Lynn  employed  200  master  woi'kmen  and  600  journeymen  and  apprentices  in  the  shoe  business, 
and  sent  300,000  pairs  of  shoes  chiefly  to  southern  markets.  Through  Boston  and  other  cities  it  sent 
also  small  quantities  to  Europe. 

In  1810  the  consumption  of  foreign  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  only  15,861  pairs, 
chiefly  kid  and  morocco;  the  exports  of  home-manufactured  boots  was  5,169  pairs;  and  of  shoes, 
54,835  pairs,  showing  that  in  this  branch  we  had  become  entirely  independent  of  foreign  countries,  and 
had  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  census  of  that  year  embraced  returns  of  this  manufacture  from  only  eleven  States,  in  which 
the  aggregate  number  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  made  was  5,035,371  pairs,  valued  at  $4,686,624. 
Of  that  product,  2,218,671  pairs,  worth  $2,201,792,  were  made  in  Massachusetts,  chiefly  in  Essex  and 
Middlesex  counties,  and  1,327,776  pairs,  of  which  the  value  is  not  separately  given,  in  Pennsylvania — 
more  than  one-half  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county.  Vermont,  which  was  second  among  the  New 
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England  States  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  returned  65,580  pairs  of  boots,  averaging  $3  a  pair 
in  value,  and  238,700  pairs  of  shoes,  worth  75  cents  per  pair.  New  Jersey  was  the  second  of  the  middle 
States  in  the  value  of  its  boots  and  shoes,  which  amounted  to  $427,685,  chiefly  the  product  of  Essex 
county  and  of  the  town  of  Newark,  which  had  been  long  noted  for  its  boot  and  shoe  manufactures,  and 
in  which  the  first  shoemaker,  William  Whitehead,  settled  about  the  year  1676. 

Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  1812,  estimated  that  the  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  manufactured  in  that  year 
“undoubtedly  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  foreign  manufactures  imported  in  the  first  year  of  the  present 
government,  which,  by  the  actual  returns  of  November  30,  1791,  were  worth  here  only  $15,293,638;” 
and  that,  “  were  shoes,  boots,  and  slippers  manufactured  in  the  same  proportion  to  numbers  in  all  the 
States,  as  in  Massachusetts,  they  would  be  equal  in  value  to  $25,067,000.*  He  stated,  also,  that  an 
improvement  in  making  shoes,  which  saved  four-fifths  of  the  workmanship,  had  been  discovered.  At 
that  date  few  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  shoes,  and  machinery  had 
scarcely  been  called  to  the  aid  of  the  maker.  The  London  Society  of  Arts,  in  1802,  and  again  in  1812, 
awarded  premiums  for  machines  to  enable  shoemakers  to  work  in  a  standing  position,  thereby  relieving 
the  pressure  upon  the  breast  and  the  constraint  of  position,  which  are  so  detrimental  to  health.  The 
invention  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coxe  was  probably  that  of  D.  M.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  who,  about 
the  year  1809,  introduced  a  method  of  uniting  the  soles  and  heels  to  the  uppers  by  means  of  rivets 
instead  of  sewing  them.  This  was  effected  by  covering  the  bottom  of  the  last  with  a  plate  of  metal, 
against  which  the  nails  were  clinched  when  driven  through  the  two  soles,  and  the  upper  united  over 
it.  John  Bedford,  of  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1806,  took  out  a  patent  for  manufacturing  iron-bound  boots 
and  shoes,  whereby  it  was  claimed  that  a  saving  was  made  in  leather,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
durability  of  the  work,  and  the  disuse  of  thread,  of  more  than  one-half  the  material.  A  patent  was  also 
granted  in  1812  to  Ephraim  Twombly,  of  Massachusetts,  for  making  iron-bound  boots  and  shoes. 

The  first  large  manufactory  in  which  machinery  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  was  that  established  at  Battersea,  in  England,  by  Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer,  for  the  supply 
of  shoes  to  the  British  army  during  the  last  war.  The  labor  was  performed  by  the  Chelsea  pensioners, 
and  the  process  employed  was  that  of  riveting  the  soles  by  double  rows  of  small  nails,  the  bottoms  being 
at  the  same  time  thickly  studded  with  copper  or  iron  nails.  The  ingenious  proprietor,  who  had  a 
patent,  contrived  many  other  small  machines  for  cutting  out  and  hardening  the  leather  by  rolling, 
punching  the  holes,  forming  and  inserting  the  nails,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  still  used  in  France.  But 
the  method  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  after  the  peace  in  1815,  probably  on  account  of  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  manual  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  pegged  boots  and  shoes,  which  now  forms  the  greater  proportion  of  the  work 
of  our  factories,  and  the  greatest  improvement  yet  made  in  the  business,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned, 
was  practiced  as  early  as  1812  in  New  York,  and  very  generally  in  Connecticut,  although  this  valuable 
invention  has  been  ascribed  to  Joseph  Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1818.  We 
find  that  a  patent  for  a  method  of  pegging  boots  and  shoes  was  taken  out  in  July,  1811,  by  Samuel  B. 
Hitchcock  &  John  Bement,  of  Homer,  New  York,  and  another  by  Robert  U.  Richards,  of  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  in  May,  1812,  for  the  use  of  wooden  pegs,  screws,  &c.  Samuel  Milliken,  of  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1807,  took  out  a  patent  for  metallic  bottoms  for  boots  and  shoes.  A  pegging  machine 
was  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Nathan  Leonard,  of  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire,  in  June,  1829.  Other 
contrivances  for  the  same  purpose  were  brought  forward  at  different  times,  among  which  maybe  men¬ 
tioned  the  ingenious  machine  for  pegging  boots  and  shoes  patented  in  1851  by  A.  T.  Gallahue,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  put  in  practical  operation.  It  enabled  one  man  to  peg  a  boot  or 
shoe  with  two  rows  of  pegs  on  each  side  in  three  minutes,  cutting  its  own  pegs  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  following  year  patents  were  issued  to  Mr.  Gallahue  for  a  further  improvement,  and  to  seveir  other 
different  persons  for  shoe-pegging  machines.  The  pegging  machines  of  Sturdevant  and  of  Tripps  & 
Hill  have  proved  useful  inventions.  Several  minor  inventions  have  materially  contributed  to  the 
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extension  of  the  pegged. shoe  and  boot  manufacture,  which  now  constitutes  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
general  business.  Among  these  are  the  various  machines  for  cutting,  pointing,  setting,  and  driving  the 
pegs,  for  punching  the  holes,  &c.  In  1839  a  peg  and  last  factory,  three  stories  high,  was  erected  at 
Dajton,  Ohio,  which  made  20  bushels  of  shoe  pegs  and  500  lasts  per  week.  A  large  establishment 
was  also  in  operation  in  1841  at  Meredith  Bridge,  (now  Laconia,)  New  Hampshire,  for  making  pegs  by 
machinery,  on  which  the  proprietor,  M.  H.  Baldwin,  had  secured  a  patent.  The  pegs  were  made  of 
white,  yellow,  and  black  birch,  and  white  maple.  They  were  of  different  sizes  and  qualities,  and  were 
made  at  an  average  price  of  a  little  over  two  dollars  per  bushel.  This  manufactory  for  many  years 
furnished  the  principal  supply  of  pegs  for  the  country,  and  in  1850  produced  about  50  bushels  of  pegs 
per  diem.  The  value  of  shoe  pegs  made  in  the  State  in  1845  was  $18,206.  Among  the  shipments 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool  in  the  first  week  of  September,  1861,  were  383  barrels  of  shoe  pegs,  chiefly 
destined,  it  is  probable,  for  the  continent,  where  large  quantities  are  now  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  German  toys.  During  the  same  year  a  steam  peg  manufactory  was  started  at  Bloomington,  North 
Carolina,  by  Mr.  A.  U.  Tomlinson,  for  the  supply  of  the  south,  which  had  previously  been  supplied  by 
New  England.  An  association  in  New  York,  called  the  American  Union  Company,  with  branches  in 
the  country  around,  was  formed  in  1850  for  the  manufacture  of  “  staple  or  pegged  boots  and  shoes,”  the 
demand  for  which  exceeded  the  supply.  Much  saving  of  labor  has  also  been  effected  in  the  manual 
process  of  this  manufacture  by  the  little  invention  called  the  pegging  or  awl  haft,  patented  by  Aiken 
&  Ilemenway,  and  by  the  several  processes  for  rolling,  cutting  and  crimping  the  leather,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  lasts,  all  of  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  numerous  patents. 

Lasts — A  patent  for  manufacturing  shoemakers’  lasts  was  issued  in  1807  to  William  Young,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  another  in  1817  to  the  same  for  making  right-and-left  lasts.  But  the  lathe  for  turning 
irregular  forms,  by  which  lasts  are  now  made  on  a  large  scale  with  facility  and  cheapness,  was  the 
invention  of  the  late  Thomas  Blanchard,  a  native  of  Sutton,  Massachusetts.  Originally  designed  for 
turning  gun-stocks  and  other  objects  of  irregular  form,  it  has  since  received  a  wide  range  of  applications. 
It  turns  lasts  in  complete  sets,  including  all  the  sizes,  and  for  both  feet,  from  a  single  pattern,  by  a 
simple  adjustment  of  the  machinery.  Patents  were  taken  out  by  the  inventor  in  September,  1819,  and 
in  January,  1820,  which  were  renewed  by  act  of  Congress  in  1834,  and  again  in  1847.  A  valuable 
improvement  upon  lasts  was  made  about  the  year  1827  by  John  Kimball  in  cutting  blocks  from  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  last  according  to  rules  which  he  laid  down,  a  system  which  has  continued 
in  use  ever  since,  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  trade*  The  value  of  lasts  and  shoe  pegs  made  in 
Massachusetts  in  1845  was  $98,351.  In*  1855  there  were  made  in  that  State  1,099,336  lasts,  worth 
$179,450,  and  17,800  bushels  of  pegs,  worth  $12,900. 

A  system  of  diagram  patterns  for  cutting  was  introduced  in  1832  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Boston, 
and  has  since  been  adopted  generally  throughout  the  country,  with  manifest  benefit,  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes  by  machinery. 

A  machine  for  draughting,  cutting,  and  blocking  boots  was  patented  in  1847  by  S.  C.  Shire,  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  found  useful  by  many  manufacturers. 

But  the  crowning  invention  which  has  supplemented  and  given  practical  value  to  all  other  kinds 
of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  the  Sewing  Machine.  Its  use  has  introduced 
a  new  era  in  the  trade.  Without  it  the  partial  use  of  machinery  upon  the  bottoms  of  boots  and  shoes 
Was  attended  with  little  economy,  because  the  cost  of  stitching  and  binding  the  uppers,  which  was  the 
larger  item  of  expense,  was  not  reduced  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Although  of  quite  recent  intro¬ 
duction  in  this  branch  of  industry,  its  employment,  along  with  the  sole-cutting  machine,  and  other 
appliances,  is  gradually  bringing  about  a  silent  revolution  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  which  is 
daily  assuming  the  characteristics  of  a  factory  system,  being  conducted  in  large  establishments  of  several 
stories,  each  floor  devoted  to  a  separate  part  of  the  work,  with  the  aid  of  steam-power,  and  all  the  labor- 
saving  contrivances  known  to  the  trade.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  change  will  go  on  until  the  little 
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“workshop”  of  the  shoemaker,  with  its  “bench”  and  “kit,”  shall  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the  “  hand- 
card”  and  the  great  and  little  “spinning  wheel”  have  disappeared  from  other  branches  of  the  clothing 
manufacture. 

As  a  branch  of  domestic  trade  the  boot  and  shoe  business  dates  its  commercial  importance  from 
about  the  year  1818,  in  which  the  first  full  cargo  of  boots  and  shoes  was  shipped  from  Boston  on  board 
the  sloop  Delight,  consigned  to  Spofford,  Tileston  &  Co.,  commission  merchants,  131  Fly  Market,  New 
York.  The  firm,  at  that  time  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  jobbers  in  that  city,  then  commenced  shipping 
them  from  that  port  instead  of  Boston,  which  had  previously  engrossed  the  trade.  The  business  was 
rapidly  increased  and  fostered  in  other  States,  the  growth  of  the  manufacture  having  previously  been 
confined  chiefly  to  New  England.  In  1828,  however,  the  entire  value  of  the  jobbing  trade  of  Boston, 
which  was  its  commercial  centre,  amounted  to  but  little  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  jobbing-houses  of 
New  York  in  the  following  year  numbered  only  four.  In  1856  Boston  contained  upwards  of  200 
wholesale  and  jobbing-houses,  and  the  domestic  and  foreign  shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts  amounted  to 
nearly  $50,000,000.  The  shipments  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  alone,  in  that  year,  were  42,258 
cases,  valued  at  $2,100,000.  New  York  in  1858  contained  56  wholesale  and  600  to  800  retail  boot 
and  shoe  houses.  The  sales  of  the  former  amounted  to  about  $15,000,000,  and  of  the  latter  to  upwards 
of  $5,000,000.  In  1863  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  from  New  York  to  foreign  countries  consisted 
of  11,418  cases,  worth  $937,911.  It  has  also  a  large  export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  to  California. 

About  the  year  1829  the  wholesale  houses  in  Boston  introduced  a  new  system  of  business,  which, 
has  rendered  that  city  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  in  New  England.  Previously  it  had  been  the 
custom  for  dealers  to  consign  their  goods,  on  their  own  account,  to  merchants  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  This  was  found  to  be  unprofitable  when  competition  had 
grown  strong,  and  led  to  the  failure  of  many  of  the  large  houses.  During  the  last  thirty  years  or  more, 
it  has’ been  customary  for  the  large  manufacturers  and  jobbers  to  sell  their  goods  at  their  places  of 
business,  thus  compelling  the  market  to  come  to  their  doors  instead  of  seeking  it  themselves.  The 
financial  embarrassments  of  1857-8  severely  tested  the  vigor  of  this  branch  of  trade,  which  was  found 
to  withstand  the  shock  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

The  staple  articles  of  this  heavy  domestic  trade,  which  has  now  grown  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
Union,  consists  chiefly  of  men’s  and  womens  pegged  boots  and  shoes,  and  brogans.  Large  quantities 
of  the  latter  were  formerly  sold  to  the  southern  States  for  negro  wear.  During  the  present  war  the 
demand  for  strong  army  shoes  has  largely  supplied  the  loss  gf  the  southern  trade.  This  class  of  work 
is  chiefly  produced  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  Women’s  pegged  and. 
common  sewed  shoes  and  gaiters  are  manufactured  at  Lynn,  Haverhill,  Worcester,  Milford,  Natick, 
Randolph,  Abington,  North  and  South  Reading,  Danvers,  Georgetown,  Stoughton,  Woburn,  Weymouth, 
Stonebam,  and  other  towns  in  Massachusetts,  several  of  the  towns  first  named  making  each  from  three 
to  five  millions’  worth  annually.  Boots  are  also  made  in  each  of  them  except  Lynn,  but  form  a 
leading  article  of  manufacture  in  Haverhill,  Milford,  Worcester,  North  Brookfield,  Spencer,  Grafton, 
Randolph,  Stoughton,  Weymouth,  Hopkinton,  South  Reading,  and  Abington.  The  number  of  boots 
made  in  the  State  in  1845  was  3,768,160  pairs,  and  of  shoes  17,128,411  pairs,  nearly  all  by  hand-labor, 
of  which  the  total  value  was  $14,799,140.  The  State  census  of  1855  returned  11,892,329  pairs  of 
boots,  and  33,174,499  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  together  at  $37,501,723. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  a  finer  quality  are  made  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  latter  city  possesses 
some  advantages  for  the  production  of  a  fine  description  of  boots  and  ladies’  shoes,  on  account  of  the 
large  stocks  of  fine  calfskins  and  morocco  leather — in  the  manufacture  of  which  that  city  has  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation — and  also  in  the  number  of  its  skilful  German  workmen.  Its  domestic 
manufacture  amounts  in  value  to  $5,472,587,  and  its  annual  sales  to  about  $15,000,000. 


[For  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  India-rubber  shoes,  see  “ India-Kubber  Goods,"  on  page  body.] 
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Statistics  of  boots  and  shoes  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 
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Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial. 

AVERAGE  NUM¬ 
BER  OP  HANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of 
labor. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OP  PRO¬ 
DUCT. 

Per  ct.  increase. 

Male. 

.Female, 

In  I860. 

In  1850. 

Maine . 

321 

$509, 124 

$973,797 

2,065 

836 

|661, 878 

$1, 910, 666 

$961, 556 

98.7 

New  Hampshire . . 

337 

704,955 

2, 327, 371 

3,479 

1,365 

1,089, 108 

3, 864, 866 

2,610,169 

48.0 

Vermont . 

149 

134,862 

212, 070 

487 

58 

169, 064 

442, 566 

343, 353 

29.0 

Massachusetts . 

1,354 

9,010,977 

22,680,931 

43, 068 

19,215 

14,665,922 

46,230,529 

24,102,366 

91.8 

Rhode  Island . 

06 

104,695 

156, 137 

382 

31 

85, 152 

315,759 

69, 098 

337.0 

Connecticut . 

212 

513,400 

841,085 

2,529 

777 

828,852 

2, 053, 762 

1,861,783 

10.3 

Total  in  New  England  States  . . . . 

2,439 

10,978,013 

27,191,391 

52, 010 

22,282 

17, 499, 976 

54,818,148 

29,947,325 

83.4 

New  York . 

2,277 

3,298,323 

4,849,477 

11, 839 

2,029 

li 660, 396 

10, 925, 173 

7, 776, 428 

40,5 

Pennsylvania . 

2,181 

3, 038, 176 

3, 302, 327 

10, 987 

2,402 

3,394,296 

8, 474,127 

5, 636, 773 

50.0 

New  Jersey . 

373 

580, 369 

822, 903 

2,331 

482 

761,964 

1,850,140 

1,698,877 

8,9 

Delaware . . . «... . ; . 

57 

86,425 

99, 339 

270 

58 

90, 948 

230, 302 

157, 254 

40.4 

Maryland . . . 

468 

347,355 

531,229 

1,649 

305 

502,680 

1,287,256 

1,372, 358 

Dee 

District  of  Columbia . 

56 

67, 505 

85,749 

273 

20 

61, 390 

209,785 

144, 597 

45.2 

Total  in  Middle  States . 

5,412 

7, 418, 153 

9,691,024 

27, 349 

5,296 

8,471,674 

22, 976,783 

16,786, 287 

36.  9 

Ohio . 

1,077 

I,  199,231 

1,484,658 

4,302 

344 

1, 365, 444 

3, 662, 831 

2, 320,  096 

57.8 

Indiana . 

378 

368,730 

469, 660 

1,164 

51 

377,048 

1 , 087, 495 

006, 035 

114, 0 

Michigan . 

282 

392,595 

422, 527 

1,075 

67 

321,620 

996,  022 

527, 479 

88,8 

Illinois . . . . 

389 

433,226 

485, 477 

1,205 

24 

376,740 

1,133,468 

478,  925 

136.6 

Wisconsin . 

286 

360,455 

432, 928 

979 

55 

247, 416 

913,  305 

259, 998 

214. 9 

Minnesota . 

59 

49, 000 

57,937 

146 

3 

51  j  084 

138,  (580 

Iowa . 

134 

123,832 

152,566 

374 

15 

119, 172 

304, 257 

56,553 

544. 0 

Missouri . 

283 

294, 340 

339,728 

925 

42 

319, 128 

864, 501 

559,238 

54.5 

Kentucky . 

271 

198, 085 

258,079 

710 

17 

248,416 

663, 657 

403,212 

64.5 

Kansas . 

6 

26, 550 

fi}  287 

16 

5,  054 

14  900 

Nebraska . 

10 

9,950 

11, 124 

33 

1 

12,252 

28, 651 

Total  in  Western  States . 

3,175 

3,455,994 

4,120,971 

10,989  ' 

619 

3,443,384 

9,867,807 

5,141,536 

91.9 

Virginia . 

258 

258,622 

272,830 

900 

122 

264, 108 

735, 771 

596, 883 

23,2 

North  Carolina . 

62 

68,000 

59,078 

167 

9 

52,824 

150, 955 

92,109 

63.8 

South  Carolina . 

51 

77,635 

64,881 

158 

2 

43,962 

142,515 

187, 180 

Doc, 

Georgia . . . 

125 

168, 331 

194,000 

406 

17 

118,224 

406, 557 

244, 2G0 

66.4 

Elorida . 

6 

7,400 

5,730 

15 

1 

5, 940 

14, 300 

4, 150 

244,  0 

Alabama . .  . 

110 

114,507 

135, 101 

328 

8 

99, 036 

288,276 

157,303 

83,2 

Louisiana . 

505 

371, 490 

587, 991 

1, 177 

135 

641,296 

1,472, 830 

406, 825 

262.0 

Texas . 

33 

41,200 

32,648 

89 

1 

27,732 

76, 044 

17, 500 

334.0 

Mississippi . „  . 

71 

110  350 

109  qcin 

919 

101  QOA 

Clft  0 

Arkansas . 

17 

12,725 

13, 852 

AoA 

45 

3 

Ou  j  (JCjv 

16,800 

j  tR)D 

44, 020 

l*i>,  oAlk 

18, 150 

yo,  a 

142.0 

Tennessee . 

127 

214,512 

175,229 

483 

17 

146, 556 

395, 790 

243, 976 

62.2 

Total  in  Southern  States . 

1,365 

1,444,772 

1, 644, 330 

4,000 

315 

1,403,058 

3,973, 313 

2, 092,260 

89.9 

Utah . 

13 

4, 520 

20  535 

28 

9 

15,720 

California . 

70 

50  275 

A  , 

*4«J,  xJOri 

1  "VO 

Oregon . 

12 

6, 500 

53, 149 

7  724 

113 

OA 

01 , 272  ; 

x  i  y,  a  oi) 

Oft  WG 

New  Mexico. . .  . 

1 

300 

625 

2 

iOj  J.1D 

720 

AO)  f  uu 

1,520 

Total  in  Pacific  States . 

96 

61,595 

81, 933 

167 

O 

120, 828 

255,447 

A 

Total  in  United  States  -  -  - . 

12,487 

23,358,527 

42,729,649 

94,515 

28,514 

30, 938, 920 

91,  891, 498 

'  53,967*408  | 

\ 

70.27 

10 
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INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS. 

Boots,  shoes,  clothing,  and  other  water-proof  and  useful  articles  from  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber, 
are  extensively  made  in  several  of  the  States.  Few  branches  of  our  varied  industry  are  more  remarkable 
for  rapidity  of  development,  for  the  quick  succession  of  new  processes  introduced,  and  for  the  very 
numerous  important  uses  to  which,  within  the  short  space  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  a  single  raw 
material  has  been  applied  in  nearly  every  department  of  art,  science,  and  domestic  economy, 
a  single  raw  material  has  been  applied  in  nearly  every  department  of  art,  science,  and  domestic  economy. 

When  we  consider  the  almost  inconceivable  number  of  articles  of  ornament  or  utility  made  of  hard 
or  soft  rubber,  and  of  gutta-percha,  so  nearly  allied  to  it  in  properties,  we  can  scarcely  overestimate  the 
amount  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  nation,  represented  in  an  aggregate  product  of  more  than  $5,750,000 
worth  of  such  articles  in  a  single  year.  So  multiform  is  the  application  of  these  materials  that  the  mere 
statement  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  manufacture  but  imperfectly  measures  its  influence  upon  the 
health,  comfort,  and  progress  of  the  people  among  whom  its  products  are  distributed. 

The  value  of  India-rubber  goods  made  in  1850  was  $3,024,335.  In  1860  it  amounted  to 
$5,642,700,  an  increase  of  $2,618,365,  or  86.6  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in  the  latter  year  in  27 
establishments  was  $3,534,000;  the.  cost  of  raw  material  $3,056,360;  the  number  of  hands  employed, 
ofwhom  973  were  females,  was  2,768,  and  their  annual  wages  cost  $794,570.  With  seven  fewer  establish¬ 
ments  than  were  in  operation  in  1850,  and  a  very  small  increase  in  the  number  of  hands,  this  business 
shows  an  appreciation  of  its  aggregate  capital  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  143  per  cent.;  in  the  cost  of  material, 
of  90  per  cent.;  and  in  annual  wages,  paid,  of  nearly  48  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  In  1850  Maryland  made 
returns  from  two  and  New  Hampshire  from  one  small  factory,  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  New  York, 
in  1860,  had  three  and  New  Jersey  one  factory  less  than  in  1850,  the  only  increase  being  one  in 
Connecticut. 

Of  the  entire  product,  upward  of  40  per  cent.,  or  $2,276,000,  was  made  in  the  nine  manufactories 
of  Connecticut,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  86.8  per  cent,  in  .the  business  of  that  State.  New  Jersey 
produced  upward  of  $1,300,000  worth  of  rubber  goods,  and  New  York  over  $1,000,000,  the  increase 
in  the  former  being  80  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  82.6  per  cent.  Massachusetts  held  the  fourth  rank 
in  this  branch,  but  showed  the  highest  ratio  of  increase,  which,  though  on  a  small  amount,  ($803,000,) 
was  190.9  per  cent,  over  its  product  in  1850.  Rhode  Island  fell  a  little  below  $250,000  in  the  value  of 
its  rubber  manufactures,  having  only  increased  the  amount  14.7  per  cent,  while  Pennsylvania  shows  a 
falling  off  in  its  product,  which  was  never  large. 

HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Caoutchouc,  gum-elastic,  or  India-rubber,  and  some  of  its  uses,  have  been  long  known  in  South 
America  and  the  East  Indies.  In  the  former  it  is  called  by  the  natives  cahuchu.  It  is  obtained  from 
several  parts  of  the  country,  but  most  abundantly  from  the  province  of  Para,  in  Brazil.  It  is  chiefly 
produced  by  a  tree  variously  named  by  different  naturalists  as  Jatroplia  elastica,  Siphenia  elastica,  Jicevea 
guianensis ,  &c.  It  exudes  as  a  milky  juice  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  and  afterward  dries  into 
the  concrete,  elastic  caoutchouc.  It  is  imported  chiefly  in  the  form  of  pear-shaped  bottles,  shoes,  half¬ 
boots,  &c,,  made  by  spreading  successive  layers  of  the  fresh  juice  over  moulds  of  clay  and  drying  in  the 
smoke  of  a  species  of  palm-nut,  after  which  the  moulds  are  broken,  and  the  fragments  shaken  out.  It 
is  also  imported  more  cheaply  as  s/ieeif-rubber,  in  rough,  irregular  sheets,  two  inches  thick  and  two  feet 
long  by  one  foot  wide.  For  several  years  past  it  has  also  been  obtained  in  a  liquid  form,  though  quite 
impure,  and  at  high  cost,  in  tightly  closed  vessels  of  copper  or  India-rubber,  for  which,  in  1853,  Mr.  PI, 
L.  Norris,  of  New  York,  substituted  air-tight  vessels  of  glass  and  tin,  for  which  he  secured  patents  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  Asiatic  trees,  which  now  furnish  the  principal  supply  of  a  similar 
material,  are  the  Ficus  elastica ,  a  very  large  tree,  of  which  immense  forests  exist  in  Assam,  beyond  the 
Ganges,  the  Tjrceola  elastica ,  and  perhaps  others.  The  product  of  these  comes  to  us  in  a  very  impure 
state;  but  Mr.  A,  S.  Day,  of  Connecticut,  several  years  ago,  patented  and  put  in  operation  at  Seymour, 
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in  that  State,  expensive  machinery  for  freeing  it  of  the  sand,  bark,  and  other  impurities  The  euphorbia, 
poppy,  lettuce,  chiccory,  and  other  European  plants,  are  said  to  furnish  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  gum. 

Caoutchouc  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  the  French  academicians  sent  to  Brazil  in 
1730.  One  of  these,  M.  de  la  Candamine,  in  1736,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  account 
of  its  uses  by  the  natives  of  South  America.  In  1761  MM.  Herissent  and  Macquer  made  a  report, 
accompanied  by  samples,  to  the  French  government,  and  by  its  order  M.  Grossart  made  a  number  of 
experiments,  in  which  he  at  length  succeeded  in  drawing  caoutchouc  into  tubes.  The  results  were 
published  in  1798.  About  the  same  time  it  was  used  to  make  extensive  ligatures  and  springs  of  different 
kinds.  Fourcroy  discovered  its  partial  solubility  in  ether,  and  in  1820  Nordler  cut  it  into  threads  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  elastic  tissues. 

The  first  English  work  in  which  this  substance  is  mentioned  is  that  of  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  “Theory 
and  Practice  of  Perspective,”  printed  in  1770,  in  which  he  states  that  after  the  printing  of  Ins  book  lie 
was  shown  “  a  substance  excellently  adapted  for  wiping  out  from  paper  the  marks  of  a  black-lead  pencil.” 
It  was  sold  by  Mr.  Nairne,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  for  a  cube 
of  about  half  an  inch.  From  that  time  it  appears  to  have  taken  the  name  of  India-rubber,  in  reference 
to  that  use  of  it.  Ten  years  later  it  had  come  into  more  general  notice,  and  was  sold  in  the  shape 
of  bottles,  at  about  a  guinea  the  ounce.  A  Scotch  publication,  in  1791,  contained  an  article  “on  the 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  caoutchouc,  elastic  gum,  or  India-rubber,  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  with 
an  account  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  and  manufacturing  it.”  Its  application  to  a  great  number  of  its 
present  uses  was  therein  foretold  and  recommended,  although  the  substauce  was  then  little  used  except 
as  an  amusing  toy  or  to  erase  pencil-marks. 

In  1797  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  England  by  a  Mr.  Johnson  for  rendering  cloth  water-proof  by 
covering  one  side  with  a  varnish  made  of  India-rubber  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  spirits  of  wine,  and  sifting  over  the  surface  silk,  wool,  flock,  or  other  substance,  to  conceal  the 
varnish.  These  fabrics,  called  hydrolaines,  do  not  appear  to  have  come  much  into  use.  The  strong 
affinity  of  caoutchouc  for  the  essential  oils  was  early  discovered,  as  well  as  its  perfect  solubility  in  washed 
ether ;  but  most  of  these  solvents,  as  also  the  liquid  hydrocarbon,  called  caoutchoucine,  distilled  from 
crude  caoutchouc,  and  patented  in  1833  by  Barnard,  were  too  costly  and  dried  too  slowly  for  making 
varnishes  for  ordinary  use.  Professor  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  discovered  that  it  was  readily  dissolved  in 
naphtha,  and  recovered  its  elasticity  again  when  dried.  Naphtha,  distilled  from  coal-tar,  was  found  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  and  to  he  cheaply  produced. 

The  first  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  in  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  cloth  was 
effected  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  of  Glasgow,  who  dissolved  caoutchouc  in  naphtha  from  native  petroleum  or 
from  mineral  tar,  and  applied  the  solution  as  a  varnish  to  the  surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  which  were 
afterward  laid  together  and  pressed  between  rollers.  For  this  process,  which  is  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  natives  of  South  America  manufacture  ponchos  with  the  liquid  juice,  the  inventor  obtained  a 
patent  in  1823,  and  the  garments  made  of  these  water-proof  double  fabrics  were  long  known  as 
“  Mackintosh  es.”  He  established  th  etfirst  India-rubb  er  manufactory  in  Great  Britain,  if  not  in  the  world. 
This  fabric  was  also  used  for  making  the  water-beds  of  Dr.  Arnott,  nursery  aprons,  &c,,  and  likewise 
for  boats,  by  stretching  it  over  wicker  frames.  This  application  of  the  material  gave  a  strong  impulse 
to  the  manufacture. 

As  early  as  1813  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  United  States  by  Jacob  F.  Hummel,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  a  varnish  of  gum-elastic,  and  in  1824  Charles  Baganelle  Fleetwood,  in  England,  was  granted 
letters  patent  for  a  liquid  composition  for  making  leather  water-proof,  consisting  of  India-rubber  and 
beeswax  or  other  gummy  matter  combined  through  the  agency  of  spirits.  But  all  the  solutions  of  India- 
rubber  in  the  common  essential  oils  employed  for  rendering  cloths  and  leather  water-proof  either  did 
not  dry  well,  or,  when  dried,  by  the  addition  of  linseed  oil,  were  found  to  he  flexible,  but  inelastic,  and 
after  a  time  became  brittle  and  cracked. 
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A  process  capable  of  numerous  practical  applications  was  pointed  out  in  the  infancy  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  by  the  late  Professor  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  By  immersing  caoutchouc  hags  in  common 
ether,  containing  no  oil  of  wine  and  little  alcohol,  he  was  able  to  blow  them  into  thin  balloons,  light 
enough  to  float  in  the  air.  In  this  state  caoutchouc  could  also  be  stretched  over  forms,  and,  when  dried, 
did  not  return  to  its  original  shape.  It  could  likewise  be  rolled  or  pressed  into  sheets  of  any  size  and 
degree  of  tenuity.  This  knowledge  was  made  available  in  the  filature  of  caoutchouc  for  the  manufacture 
of  elastic  fabrics,  such  as  braces,  garters,  bands,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles  appears  to  have 
originated  with  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  afterward  established  a  large  manufactory  at  St. 
Denys,  near  Paris.  The  threads  were  at  first  cut  from  the  original  pear-shaped  bottles  with  scissors, 
at  the  rate  of  100  yards  a  day,  and  afterward  from  the  inflated  bottles,  which  afforded  a  finer  thread.  In 
1826  or  1827  Messrs.  Rattier  &  Gruibal,  proprietors  of  the  St.  Denys  factory,  employed  machinery  for 
cutting  the  filaments,  and  made  fabrics  of  great  beauty.  Subsequently  machines  for  this  purpose  were 
patented  in  England  by  Westhead,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Nickels,  and  others,  which  cut  them  from  a 
flattened  disk  of  rubber,  varying  in  fineness  from  700  yards  to  5.000  yards  to  the  pound.  The  finer 
threads  were  used  for  ladies’  silver  and  gold  elastic  bracelets,  bands,  &c.,  and  the  coarser  for  patent 
hemp-covered  India-rubbe'r  cordage.  Each  filament  was  inelasticated  by  stretching  in  the  process  of 
winding,  and,  after  being  covered  with  silk  or  cotton,  and  woven  or  braided,  had  its  elasticity  restored 
by  heat,  in  which  process  the  semblance  of  raised  figures  was  sometimes  ingeniously  given,  to  the 
fabrics.  More  recently  a  machine  has  been  constructed  which  makes  8,000  yards  of  thread  from  a 
pound  of  India-rubber,  and  another  which  divides  it  into  four  parts,  making  32,000  yards  of  filament 
from  a  single  pound  of  material.  The  process  of  Messrs.  Aubert  &  Gerard,  of  Grenelle,  in  France,  who 
have  made  many  improvements,  produces  a  perfectly  cylindrical  thread  of  any  desired  length  and  size, 
In  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  fabrics,  shoes,  and  other  articles  in  common  use,  very  great 
improvements  have  been  made,  several  of  which  have  originated  in  this  country.  In  April,  1831, 
George  II.  Richards,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  received  a  patent  for  a  fluid  caoutchouc  to 
render  articles  water-proof.  Soon  after  Edwin  M.  Chaffee, -of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  others 
established  the  Roxbury  India-rubber  Company,  which  was  chartered  in  1833,  and  was  the  first  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States  to  manufacture  caoutchouc-  into  water-proof  clothing  and  other  articles  of 
common  use.  It  manufactured  shoes,  coats,  and  hose,  life-preservers,  carriage  traces  and  other  articles 
of  cloth,  covering  them  with  caoutchouc  dissolved  or  suspended  in  one  of  the  essential  oils,  of  which 
spirits  of  turpentine  was  found  the  cheapest,  although  the  solvent  used  was  first  kept  a  secret.  Con¬ 
siderable  excitement  grew  out  of  this  effort,  and  shares  in  the  company’s  stock,  which  originally  sold  at 
$100,  went  up  to  $300  and  $400.  Active  competition  in  the  business  soon  sprang  up,  and  during  that 
year  six  companies  were  chartered  in  Massachusetts  for  manufacturing  India-rubber  goods,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  others  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  in  Troy,  Providence,  and  elsewhere.  In  1834  Mr. 
Chaffee  took  out  letters  patent  for  manufacturing  India-rubber  hose,  and  another  for  making  boots  and 
shoes  of  India-rubber  leather,  which  was  followed  by  one  to  the  same  in  1836  for  applying  India-rubber 
to  cloths.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Alexander  Jones,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  produced  a  very  durable 
and  handsome  article  of  carpeting  impervious  to  water  or  grease  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  varnish 
applied  to  canvas  previously  coated  with  wall-paper,  the  colors  and  patterns  of  which,  showing  through 
the  varnish,  and  sometimes  additionally  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  leaf,  gave  it  a  rich  and  splendid 
appearance. 

But  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  several  processes  as  yet  employed — both  American  and  foreign — 
did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  in  some  cases  were  of  little  value.  They  became  hard  and  brittle  in  cold 
weather,  and  in  warm  weather  adhered  together,  often  in  a  worthless  mass. 

In  September,  1835,  the  late  Charles  Goodyear,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  several  of  the 
most  valuable  improvements  ever  made  in  this  department  of  manufactures,  having  already  devoted 
several  years  to  patient  experiments,  took  out  his  first  patent,  which  was  for  an  India-rubber  cement.  In 
the  following  year  his  first  great  improvement  was  made  at  New  York,  when  he  succeeded  in  divesting 
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native  caoutchouc  of  its  adhesive  properties  by  treating  the  surface  with  nitric  acid.  This  enabled  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  first  time,  to  expose  an  India-rubber  surface  on  his  goods.  The  process  was 
patented  in  June,  1837,  and  was  received  with  great  favor,  especially  by  the  manufacturers  of  shoes, 
which  continued  to  be  made  by  that  process  extensively  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  elsewhere, 
until  the  superior  method  of  vulcanization  was  introduced. 

The  first  step  in  the  latter  discovery  was  made  by  Nathaniel  Hayward,  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts, 
who,  about  the  year  1835,  after  repeated  experiments,  succeeded  in  removing  the  stickiness  of  caoutchouc 
by  combining  it  with  sulphur,  which  caused  it  to  dry  more  completely  than  any  other  combination  known. 
This  process  was  patented  in  February,  1839,  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  as  the  assignee  of  Hayward.  The 
Sulphur,  however,  was  found  to  impart  to  the  goods  the  offensive  odor  of  that  mineral,  and  a  tendency 
to  become  rigid  in  cold  weather.  By  further  experiments  .made  at  Woburn  with  Hayward’s  sulphur¬ 
izing  process,  Goodyear  accidentally  found  that  India-rubber  combined  with  sulphur  and  certain  salts 
of  lead,  when  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  lost  its  sulphurous  smell  and  its  liability  to  be  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature.  The  new  product,  or  vulcanized  rubber,  for  which  a  patent  was  secured  in 
June,  1844,  reissued  in  1849,  extended  in  1858,  and  again  reissued  in  1860,  also  possessed  peculiar 
properties.  It  was  more  perfectly  elastic  than  common  caoutchouc,  and  resisted  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
solvents  of  that  substance.  It  also  resisted  the  wear  and  tear  of  surface  better,  and  being  equally  flex¬ 
ible  in  summer  and  winter,  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  harness,  fire-hose, 
mail-bags,  boats,  &c.  Mr.  Nelson  Goodyear’s  subsequent  improvements,  culminating  in  the  production 
of  the  metallic  or  hard  rubber,  susceptible  of  polish,  and  capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  desired 
form,  completed  a  series  of  discoveries  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  present  age.  The  inventor 
secured  a  patent  for  the  vulcanizing  process  in  France,  in  April,  1844,  and  during  the  same  year  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Upward  of  sixty  patents  obtained  by  Charles  Goodyear  for 
various  improvements  attest  his  fertility  of  invention.  The  great  Council  gold  medal  awarded  him  at 
the  World’s  Fair  in  London  in  1851,  the  grand  medal  of  the  World’s  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855, 
and  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honor  conferred  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  evinced  the  general  appre¬ 
ciation  of  (he  value  of  his  improvements  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

Improvements  of  the  sulphurizing,  vulcauizing,  and  other  processes,  including  the  use  of  steam, 
were  also  made  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  Thomas  Hancock,  Parlies,  Burk,  Rattier 
&  GuibaJ,  Peroucel,  and  others,  some  of  whose  methods  were  little  more  than  modifications  of  Good¬ 
year’s  process. 

In  1844  letters  patent  were  issued  to  Charles  Goodyear  and  to  Horace  H.  Day,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  corrugated  or  shirred  India-rubber  goods;  and  also,  in  that  and  the  following 
year,  to  Mr.  Day,  in  conjunction  with  Tyer  and  Helm,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  to  James 
Bogardus,  of  New  York,  for  machines  for  cutting  India-rubber  threads  for  shirred  goods,  and  another 
to  Bogardus  for  an  India-rubber  shirring  machine.  By  this  shirring  process,  which  was  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  use  of  these  machines,  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  elegant  articles  were  made,  among 
which  was  the  elastic  webbing  so  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Congress  or  gaiter  hoots.  Shirred 
goods  and  suspenders  were  made  in  considerable  quantities  by  several  establishments  at  Newark  and 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  under  license  from  Goodyear.  The  protracted  litigation  which  ensued 
between  Messrs.  Goodyear,  Day,  and  their  respective  adherents,  growing  out  of  alleged  infringements 
of  their  patents  in  processes  and  machinery,  especially  for  -the  manufacture  of  shirred  goods,  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  invention.  It  was  for  a  time  suspended  by  an  arrangement  between 
the  parties  in  1846,  whereby  Mr.  Day  agreed  to  relinquish  the  manufacture  of  all  but  elastic  rubber 
goods,  the  exclusive  right  of  making  and  selling  which  was  guaranteed  to  him  in  virtue  of  his  possessing 
superior  machinery,  by  which  alone  such  goods  could  be  profitably  made.  Shirred  goods,  particularly 
elastic  webbing  for  the  gores  of  Congress  boots,  were  thenceforward  extensively  manufactured  at  New 
Brunswick  by  Mr.  Day  and  his  associates.  To  these,  in  1848,  having  repudiated  his  contract  with  Mr 
Goodyear  because  of  its  alleged  violation  by  the  latter,  Mr.  Day  added  the  production  of  India-rubber 
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goods  in  general,  such  as  canes,  combs,  boxes,  buckets,  drinking-cups,  and  other  bard-rubber  articles ; 
suspender  ends  of  sheet-rubber,  elastic  rings,  hose,  coats,  capes,  and  ponchos,  steam-packing,  leggings, 
caps,  mittens,  gloves,  beds,  water-beds,  diving-dresses,  air-cylinders,  tents,  life-preservers,  shoes,  and  boats, 
on  which  last  Mr.  Day  secured  a  patent.  Having  purchased  the  right  for  the  United  States  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  the  English  patentee,  Day  afterward  manufactured  at  his  factory  in  Connecticut  metallic  India- 
rubber  car  springs,  which  had  been  previously  made  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Ray,  at  Harlem,  New  York,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  original  inventor  in  1844,  and  as  such  secured  a  patent  October  8,  1850.  These 
goods  were  principally  made  of  India-rubber  and  sulphur,  and  cured  or  vulcanized  by  steam,  according 
to  the  improved  process  of  Hancock,  in  England,  the  shirred  goods  being  cured  by  dry  heat. 

The  “  Shoe  Associates,”  as  the  manufacturers  licensed  by  Goodyear  were  called  after  he  abandoned 
to  Day  the  manufacture  of  shirred  goods,  having,  in  disregard  of  the  contract,  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  shirred  goods,  and  certain  parties  having  also  procured  from  Goodyear  the  right  to  use  bis  metallic 
rubber  process,  the  patent  for  which  was  renewed  in  December,  1849,  in  the  manufacture  of  “  car 
springs,”  a  renewal  of  the  contest  was  begun  between  Mr.  Day  and  the  other  manufacturers  represented 
by  Goodyear,  which  was  protracted  for  several  years  at  great  expense.  But  all  efforts  were  unable  to 
do  more  than  to  embarrass  the  business  of  Mr.  Day,  whose  extraordinary  enterprise  survived  suits  at 
one  time  pending  against  him  in  five  or  six  States,  and  by  as  many  as  five  and  twenty  different  parties. 

The  manufacture  of  shirred  suspenders,  which  at  one  time  reached  a  million  dollars  a  year,  em¬ 
ploying  four  or  five  factories,  all  using  the  process  of  Goodyear  claimed  by  Hayward,  and  the  machinery 
of  Day  and  Tyer,  and  Helm,  his  foreman.  The  demand  was  afterward  considerably  diminished  by 
the  introduction  of  a  superior  article  of  woven  suspenders  largely  manufactured  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  and  imported  from  France,  and  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  About  1851  the  Nasha- 
wanuock  Manufacturing  Company  commenced  at  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  the  manufacture  of 
gum-elastic  webbing,  suspenders,  &c.,  in  which  they  employed  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

A  leading  branch  of  the  India-rubber  business  in  the  United  States  is  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  overshoes. 

The  regular  importation  of  India-rubber  shoes  from  South  America  into  the  United  States  com¬ 
menced  in  1823,  in  which  year  500  pairs  were  imported  into  Boston.  In  1825  Thomas  C.  Wales,  a 
merchant  of  that  city,  introduced  the  original  Para  overshoe  in  its  rough  state,  as  made  by  the  Indians 
of  Brazil,  and  soon  after  aided  in  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  its  shape  by  sending  out  American 
lasts  to  the  native  shoemakers.  In  1848  nearly  half  a  million  rubber  shoes  were  exported  from  Brazil 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  large  quantities  of  the  raw  material  sent  out  of  the 
country  in  other  and  cheaper  forms,  nearly  300,000  pairs  of  shoes  have  been  annually  exported  from 
Para  for  many  years  past. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  early  attempts  of  Hummel,  in  this  country,  and  of  Fleet- 
wood,  in  England,  to  manufacture  water-proof  shoes  by  the  aid  of  India-rubber,  and  of  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprises  of  Chaffee,  and  the  Roxbury,  Providence,  and  other  companies. 

In  1832  Wait  Webster,  of  New  York,  received  a  patent  for  attaching  soles  to  gum-elastic  boots 
and  shoes.  In  the  following  year  patents  for  similar  objects  were  granted  to  Nathaniel  Ruggles,  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  to  Samuel  D.  Breed,  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  latter  year  boots  were 
exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  New  York,  by  J.  M.  Hood,  of  Wall  street,  which  had 
been  made  in  New  York,  sent  to  South  America  to  be  varnished  with  the  fresh  juice,  and  returned  to 
be  sold  as  India-rubber.  Several  establishments  for  the  production  of  shoes  and  other  fabrics  came 
into  existence  about  this  time.  In  1836  a  new  factory  was  erected  in  place  of  one  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Troy,  New  York,  which  made  nearly  100  pairs  of  India-rubber  shoes  daily.  In  1837  Stephen 
C.  Smith,  of  New  York,  brought  forward  a  process  for  making  boots  and  shoes  of  sheet  rubber  by 
coating  them  with  that  material,  and  was  granted  a  patent  for  it.  About  this  time  shoes  of  India- 
rubber,  as  they  were  then  made,  also  apron  cloth,  caps,  hats,  life-preservers,  and  belting  were  made  by 
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the  Salem  India-rubber  Company,  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  elsewhere.  But  the  first  India- 
rubber  overshoe,  properly  so  called,  it  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  was  about  this  time  made 
by  himself,  assisted  by  his  daughter,  in  a  cellar  in  New  York,  where  he  was  struggling  with  adversity 
in  the  enthusiastic  prosecution  of  his  future  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  industry.  He  obtained  a 
patent  for  making  shoes  wholly  of  India-rubber.  The  “  Goodyear  patent  shoe,”  made  in  large  numbers 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  a  few  other  places,  shared  the  market  with  the  “  old-fashioned  rubber” 
imported  in  improved  form  from  Brazil.  The  latter  was,  however,  rapidly  superseding  the  former,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  manufacturers,  when  the  Goodyear  metallic  rubber  shoe  supplanted  it,  both  by  reason 
of  its  superior  style  and  durability.  This  vulcanized  or  metallic  rubber  shoe  was  made,  we  believe,  of 
sulphur,  oxide  of  lead,  or  some  salt  of  lead,  camphene  or  other  solvent,  and  India-rubber,  ground  together 
Sind  cured  in  an  oven.  They  were  made  in  many  places  under  licenses  from  Goodyear,  who  held  the 
patent,  although  the  process  was  claimed  by  Hayward,  who  opened  a  factory  at  Lisbon,  Connecticut, 
where  be  made  shoes  stamped  a%  “  Hayward’s  Spring  Tempered  Rubber,”  and  became  one  of  the  con¬ 
testants  of  Goodyear’s  claims. 

In  1850  the  New  Brunswick  Rubber  Company  was  established,  to  manufacture  metallic  boots  and 
shoes  under  Goodyear’s  patent.  For  several  years  two  of  the  largest  India-rubber  establishments  in 
the  United  States  produced  annually  between  one  and  two  million  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  under 
the  same  authority.  The  Hayward  Rubber  Company,  at  Colchester,  Connecticut,  was  also  established 
in  the  year  last  named,  to  use  Hayward’s  solarized  or  carbonized  rubber  process.  It  was  awarded  a 
medal  for  shoes  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  when  Goodyear  received  the  council  medal 
for  the  extent,  variety,  and  excellence  of  his  goods,  including  India-rubber  globes  or  spheres,  patented 
by  him  in  1848.  A  medal  was  at  the  same  time  awarded  S.  C.  Moulton  for  India-rubber  goods. 
Among  the  numerous  articles  exhibited  by  Americans  on  that  occasion  may  be  mentioned  vulcanized 
India-rubber  carriage  wheels,  to  run  without  noise,  and  pontoons  of  coarse  India-rubber  cloth. 

Considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  by  the  introduction  of  gutta¬ 
percha  as  a  raw  material.  This  curious  substance,  possessing  several  properties  in  common  with 
caoutchouc,  and  materially  differing  from  it  in  others,  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  by 
Ur.  Montgomerie,  resident  at  Singapore,  in  Asia,  who,  about  the  year  1842,  sent  to  England  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tree  and  the  uses  made  by  the  natives  of  its  product.  During  the  following  year  the 
first  useful  articles  made  of  it,  consisting  of  a  lathe  band,  a  short  piece  of  tubing,  &c.,  were  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  which  the  same  year  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  society  to  Dr. 
Montgomerie  for  calling  attention  to  its  valuable  properties.  During  the  next  six  years  about  1,600 
tons  were  imported  into  England  from  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Singapore,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
by  the  London  Gutta-percha  Company,  which  owned  all  the  early  patents  issued  in  England  for  its 
manufacture,  in  which  they  employed  a  capital  of  £300,000  sterling,  deriving  from  the  monopoly  a  large 
annual  dividend.  Its  value  as  a  material  for  surgical  implements,  such  as  catheters,  syringes,  &c.,  in 
which  it  has  since  been  extensively  employed,  was  early  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Oxley,  of  Singapore. 

In  March,  1845,  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  London,  recorded  in  England  the  first  patents  for 
various  applications  of  gutta-percha  by  moulding,  stamping,  or  embossing,  and  for  making  a  thread  of 
the  same  for  the  manufacture  of  piece  goods.  In  May,  1.848,  he  secured  one  or  more  letters  patent  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  former  year,  within  short  intervals  of  one  another,  Charles  Hancock, 
of  Grosvenor  Place,  Charles  Keene,  of  Sussex  Place,  Regent’s  Park,  and  Henry  Bewley,  of  Dublin,  each 
received  patents  in  England;  the  first  for  making  bands  or  belts  of  gutta-percha  ;  the  second  for  making 
boots,  shoes,  gaiters,  and  overalls  of  that  material  combined  with  caoutchouc ;  and  the  last  for  making 
flexible  syringes,  tubes,  &c.,  of  gutta-percha.  Each  of  these  also  took  out  patents  in  the  United  States, 
bearing  the  same  date  as  Brooman’s. 

In  the  United  States  gutta-percha  was  first  used  as  a  material  for  cement,  for  which  it  was  found 
to  be  superior  to  caoutchouc.  One  of  its  earliest  applications  was  for  uniting  the  soles  and  other  parts 
of  boots  and  shoes.  It  was  afterward  adopted  as  a  cement  for  cabinet  and  other  wood  work,  and  even 
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for  broken  stone,  marble,  and  brick  work.  It  came  rapidly  into  nse  as  a  material  in  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  and  for  scientific  purposes,  for  all  of  which  it  is  eminently  fitted  by  reason  of  its  great 
plasticity  under  heat,  its  pliability,  toughness,  and  hardness  at  ordinary  temperatures;  by  its  impervious¬ 
ness  to  water,  and  by  its  unaiterability  by  means  of  oils  and  fatty  acids,  and  by  all  ordinary  chemical 
agents.  These  qualities  have  caused  its  adoption,  either  separate  or  combined,  in  the  manufacture  of 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  nautical,  surgical,  chemical,  electrical,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  ornamental, 
and  domestic  appliances,  some  of  which  are  met  with  in  almost  every  household.  Between  1845  and 
1848  boots  and  shoes  were  largely  manufactured  iu  England  of  India-rubber  combined  with  other 
materials,  all  of  which,  including  those  made  under  Keene’s  patent  of  caoutchouc  and  India-rubber, 
proved  unserviceable,  becoming,  after  a  few  months,  a  sticky  mass.  A  process  of  dissolving  and  soft¬ 
ening  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc  in  chloroform  was  patented  in  this  country  by  Charles  F.  Durant  in 
October,  1847,  in  which  year  it  was  first  introduced* here  as  a  material  for  manufactures.  In  the  following 
May  Horace  H.  Day  secured  a  patent  for  preparing  gutta-percha  fabrics  in  imitation  of  patent  leather. 
During  the  same  y ear  (1848)  the  American  Gutta-percha  Company  exhibited  a  variety  of  articles  of  this 
material  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  which  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Armstrong,  the 
company’s  director,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  gutta-percha  into  the  United 
States.  Having,  earlier  in  the  year,  contrived  improved  machinery  for  making  gutta-percha  tubing  for 
insulating  telegraph  wires,  Mr.  Armstrong  the  same  year  submitted  to  Congress  a  proposition  to  lay  a 
line  of  telegraph  between  America  and  some  point  on  the  English  or  Irish  coast  within  twenty  months, 
at  a  cost  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  using  gutta-percha  to  insulate  the  wires.  This  use  of  the  material, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  Mr.  Armstrong  claims  to  have  originated,  although  his  claims  are 
disputed  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Craven,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who,  early  in  the  same  year,  proposed  such  a 
wiie,  which  was  afterward  laid  across  the  Passaic  and  Hudson  rivers  between  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  first  machinery  for  this  purpose  was  put  up  in  the  autumn  of  1848  at  the  works  of  the 
American  Gutta-percha  Company  in  Brooklyn,  whence  the  design  is  believed  to  have  been  carried  to 
England  and  used  there  a  year  after  such  cables  had  been  used  iu  this  country.  In  August,  1848,  the 
fiist  wire  thus  prepared  was  laid  across  the  Hudson  river,  at  Fort  Lee,  by  the  Morse  Telegraph  Company. 
Up  to  this  time  chemists  and  manufacturers  had  unsuccessfully  labored  to  impart  to  gutta-percha  the 
elasticity  and  pliability  of  India-rubber.  Various  processes  and  materials  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  patented  in  England  in  1847  by  Charles  Hancock  and  by  Thomas 
Hancock,  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  that  patented  in  the  United  States  by  Stephen  C.  Moulton,  which  last 
consisted  in  mixing  with  gutta-percha  hypersulphate  of  lead  and  calcined  magnesia,  and  subjecting  the 
whole  to  a  temperature  of  250°  to  300°  for  several  hours.  After  repeated  experiments  of  a  novel 
character,  a  process  of  vulcanization  was  at  length  successfully  applied  to  gutta-percha  by  Wm.  E.  Rider 
and  John  Murphy,  of  New  York,  and  patented  in  November,  1854.  By  this  method,  subsequently 
improved  by  Emory  Rider,  gutta-percha  was  rendered  permanently  flexible  and  elastic,  like  India-rubber, 
without  liability  to  decompose,  soften,  or  change  by  change  of  climate,  or  the  action  of  acids  or  fatty 
substances,  while  it  retained  its  natural  lustre  or  polish.  The  article  received  at  once  a  wide  range  of 
applications. 

The  North  American  Gutta-percha  Company,  in  1855,  adopted  gutta-percha  exclusively  as  a 
cement,  and  was  enabled  to  produce  a  quality  of  boots  and  shoes  exceeding  in  lightness,  pliability,  and 
durability  their  highest  expectation's.  Millions  of  boots  and  shoes  are  now  annually  made  in  Europe 
and  America  of  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  especially  in  the  United  States,  where  those  materials 
employ  several  very  large  establishments.  ' 

In  1855  two  factories  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  made  about  750,000  pairs  of  India-rubber 
shoes,  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars.  Two  others  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  made  about  the  same 
quantity  annually. 

A  simple  enumeration  of  the  useful  applications  now  made  of  these  two  substances  would  occupy 
pages. 
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The  manufacture  of  gutta-percha  goods  was  carried  on  in  1860  by  two  establishments  in  New 
York,  whose  united  capital  amounted  to  $100,000;  the  cost  of  raw  material  consumed,  to  $69,000;  and 
the  annual  wages  paid  to  34  hands,  $21,600.  The  value  of  their  product  in  manufactured  goods  was 
$125,750. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha  in  Europe  and  America  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  increased  importations  of  the  raw  materials.  The  total  export  of  caoutchouc  from 
Brazil  in  1828  was  only  20,000  pounds  weight,  valued  at  4,000  milreis.  In  1845-6  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  8,000,000  pounds,  in  addition  to  415,953  pairs  of  shoes,  the  whole  valued  at  500,000  milreis. 
The  importations  into  France  amounted — 


From  1827  to  1837  to 
1837  to  1847  to 
1842  to  1852  to 
1853  to  1854  to 
1855  to  1856  to, 


44,  000  pounds. 
180, 000  do. 
266,000  do. 

1,  261,  000  do. 

2,  139,  328  do. 


The  importations  into  Great  Britain  were  inconsiderable  previous  to  1830,  in  which  year  they 
amounted  to  52,000  pounds.  During  the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1833,  the  quantity  entered  for  con¬ 
sumption  was  178,676  pounds.  The  price  varied  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  sterling  per  pound.  The  duty 
was  afterward  reduced  from  bd.  per  pound  to  Is.  per  cwt.,  and  subsequently  withdrawn  altogether, 
which  favored  an  increased  consumption.  In  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1854,  the  importations 
amounted  to  7,326  cwt.,  and  from  January  1  to  June  1, 1858,  to  9,155  cwt.  of  caoutchouc. 

The  value  of  caoutchouc  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  years  1856  and 
1857  was  as  follows : 


Imports  of  manufactured  caoutchouc . 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  caoutchouc . 

For  year  ending 
January  30,  185G. 

$97,  796 

1,  045,  576 

For  yea v  ending 

January  30,  1857. 

$180,  585 

832,056 

Total  importations  from  foreign  countries . 

1, 143,  372 

1,  012,  641 

Re-exported  of  foreign  imports  of  manufactured  caout¬ 
chouc  . 

Re-exported  of  foreign  imports  of  unmanufactured 
caoutchouc . 

$18,  379 

120,  802 

$62,  593 

64,  492 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  of  domestic  manufactures 
of  caoutchouc  in  the  same  years: 

139, 181 

127,  085 

Caoutchouc  shoes,  (685,220  pairs) . 

Of  other  manufactures  of  caoutchouc . 

427,  936 
665, 602 

331,  125  (537,328  pairs.) 
312,  387 

1,  232,  719 

770,  597 

The  importations  of  crude  India-rubber  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  amounted  to 
2,125,561  pounds,  valued  at  $616,372,  of  which  quantity  447,600  pounds,  worth  $208,094,  was  re¬ 
exported. 

Of  domestic  goods  we  exported  in  the  year  last  named  only  to  the  value  of  $143,856,  in  which 
were  included  35,116  pairs  of  shoes,  worth  about  as  many  dollars. 

Of  gutta-percha,  the  first  shipment  to  Europe  was  made  as  an  experiment,  from  Singapore,  in  1840, 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  weight.  In  1845  the  exportation  from  that  port  amounted  to  160  piculs, 
of  133^  pounds  each;  in  1846  to  5,364  piculs;  in  1847  to  9,296;  and  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1848 
to  6,768  piculs;  making  a  total  in  the  first  four  and  a  half  years  of  the  trade  of  21,598  piculs,  valued  at 
$247,190.  It  all  went  to  England  except  15  piculs  to  the  Mauritius,  470  to  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  922  piculs  to  the  United  States  The  price  at  Singapore  was  originally  $8  per  picul.  It  afterward 
rose  to  $23,  but  fell  again  to  $13  about  the  summer  of  1848,  in  which  year  the  importations}  into  Eng- 
11  •  '  / 
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land  reached  about  3,000,000  pounds.  In  1852  the  importations  amounted  to  30,580,480  pounds,  a 
rate  of  increase  which  gave  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  that  the  supply  would,  ere  long,  fall  short  of 
the  demand,  although  many  portions  of  the  Indian  continent  and  islands  produced  the  trees  from  which 
it  was  obtained.  The  tree  is  one  of  slow  growth,  requiring  from  80  to  120  years  to  reach  maturity, 
and  the  first  supplies  were  improvidently  obtained  by  the  natives  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  tree, 
A  method  of  tapping  the  trees  has  since  been  introduced,  which  prevents  this  wasteful  sacrifice. 

Under  the  tariff' act  of  1846  gutta-percha  and  India-rubber,  in  the  unmanufactured  state,  paid  a 
duty,  the  former  of  20  and  the  latter  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1857  it  was  reduced  on  each 
to  4  per  cent.,  and  in  1861  both  were  admitted,  as  raw  materials  in  the  crude  state,  duty  free,  manufac¬ 
tures  of  India-rubber  paying  20  per  cent.  In  February,  1862,  unmanufactured  gutta-percha  and  India- 
rubber  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  latter  in  the  milk  double  that  rate, 
while  its  various  manufactures  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

Of  crude  gutta-percha,  free  of  duty,  the  amount  impoi’ted  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1862,  ^vas  333,260  pounds,  valued  at  $111,858. 


STATES. 

No.  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Capital  in¬ 
vested. 

Cost  of  raw 
material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost 
of  labor. 

Annual  value 
of  product. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS. 

Massachusetts . 

5 

$563, -000 

$532,000 

224 

74 

$107,832 

$803,  000 

Rhode  Island . 

2 

156, 000 

105,111 

69 

44 

28, 208 

246, 700 

Connecticut . 

!  9 

1,265,000 

i ,  426, 330 

612 

197 

278,436 

2, 276,  000 

Noiv  York . 

5 

675, 000 

351,069 

480 

243 

155,094 

1,002,  000 

Noiv  Jersey . 

5 

870,000 

636,150 

405 

412 

222,168 

1,303,  000 

Pennsylvania . 

1 

5,000 

4,800 

5 

3 

2, 832 

12, 000 

Total  in  United  Stales . 

27 

3,534,000 

3,  056, 360 

1,795 

973 

794, 570 

5, 642,700 

GUTTA-PERCHA  GOODS. 

Kev  Stork . . 

l  ® 

100, 000 

69,000 

34 

21, 600 

125,750 

WOMEN’S  READY-MADE!  CEOTHING. 

The  manufacture  of  ladies’  apparel  has  been  greatly  augmented  within  a  few  years.  The  increase 
of  the  trade  has  built  up  some  very  large  establishments  with  heavy  capitals.  It  has  very  much  enlarged 
the  area  of  female  employment,  and  promoted  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  classes.  As  in  the 
production  of  men’s  clothing,  the  sewing  machine  has  been  a  principal  auxiliary  in  the  extension  of  the 
business.  The  increased  facilities  for  commercial  intex’course  between  our  large  cities,  where  the 
manufacture  is  principally  carried  on,  and  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  the  interior,  has  also  given 
an  impulse  to  the  trade  by  enabling  merchants  and  retailers  everywhere  to  obtain  and  replenish  at  short 
intervals  goods  in  every  style  and  fashion  suited  to  the  market. 

This  branch  of  the  clothing  trade  divides  itself  into  the  manufacture  of  cloaks  and  mantillas,  of 
corsets  and  similar  furnishing  goods,  of  hoop  skirts,  and  of  millinery. 

Cloaks  and  Mantillas. — This  department  of  the  ladies’  clothing  trade  employed  on  the  first  of 
June,  1860,  96  establishments,  producing  annually  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  goods.  The  capital 
employed  by  them  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $473,400.  They  gave  employment  to  1,532  female 
and  46  male  hands,  whose  annual  wages  cost  $301,428,  the  cost  of  raw  material  amounting  to  $1,178,875. 
The  aggregate  value  of  cloaks  and  mantillas  made  was  $2,261,546,  an  average  product  of  $23,557  to 
each  establishment,  and  of  $1,433  to  each  hand  employed. 
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Of  these  establishments  the  New  England  States  contained  24,  the  middle  States  58,  the  western 
6,  and  the  southern  8. 

The  returns  from  New  England  were  received  for  14  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  6  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  2  each  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  total  capital  employed  in  them  was  $115,900, 
the  number  of  hands  421  females  and  17  males,  who  received  annually  in  wages  $83,484,  and  produced 
goods  to  the  value  of  $698,361,  an  average  of  $29,098  for  each  establishment,  and  $1,594  per  hand. 
The  14  establishments  in  Massachusetts  aggi'egated  a  capital  of  $90,800,  and  consumed  raw  materials 
worth  $235,375,  producing,  with  the  labor  of  285  women  and  12  men,  costing  annually  $57,324  in 
wages,  a  product  amounting  to  $475,460,  or  upward  of  one-fifth  the  whole  value  made  in  the  Union. 
The  average  product  of  each  factory  was  $33,961,  and  of  each  hand  $1,600  per  annum.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  had  two  establishments,  with  102  female  hands,  who  received  in  wages  $18,360  per  annum.  The 
product  amounted  to  $201,826,  an  average  of  more  than  $100,000  each,  and  of  $1,978  to  each  operative.' 

The  capital  invested  in  the  middle  States  was  $320,750,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  was 
975  females  and  27  males,  who  received  in  wages  $189,360  annually.  The  value  of  the  manufacture 
in  that  section  was  $1,376,955,  in  the  proportion  of  $23,557  to  each  establishment,  and  $1,374  to  each 
person  employed.  The  returns  were  from  22  establishments  in  New  York,  32  in  Pennsylvania,  and  4  in 
Maryland.  The  New  York  manufacturers  had  invested  a  capital  of  $91,000  and  453  persons,  of  whom 
19  were  male  hands.  Their  wages  cost  $99,732  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  material  was  $401,920. 
The  product  was  $685,600,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  New  England,  and  averaged  $31,163  to  each 
factory,  and  $1,513  to  each  hand.  The  32  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  had,  collectively,  a  capital 
of  $217,550;  paid  yearly  for  raw  materials  $306,055,  and  for  the  wages  of  500  women  and  7  men 
$83,892.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  in  that  State  was  $662,930,  equal  to  $20,716  for  each  establish¬ 
ment,  and  $1,307  for  each  hand. 

In  Maryland  4  firms,  with  42  hands,  made  cloaks  and  mantillas  to  the  value  of  $28,425.  Two 
establishments  in  Ohio  made  returns  of  $27,000  invested  as  capital,  and  of  80  women  employed  in  this 
business,  which  yielded  a  product  valued  at  $74,000.  In  Wisconsin  there  were  4  concerns,  having 
$8,000  invested,  and  giving  employment  to  31  hands,  the  product  of  whose  labor  was  $67,400,  making 
the  total  value  of  cloaks  and  mantillas  returned  from  the  western  establishments  $141,400,  an  average 
of  $23,566  each,  and  of  $1,273  to  each  hand  employed. 

From  the  southern  States  returns  were  made  by  two  small  establishments  in  Virginia  and  six  in 
Tennessee,  the  former  employing  nine  hands  and  making  goods  to  the  value  of  $8,330,  and  the  latter, 
with  18  hands,  producing  $36,500  per  annum.  The  product  was  an  average  of  only  $5,966  to  each 
establishment,  and  of  $1,660  to  each  hand  employed  in  that  section.  In  Tennessee  the  value  above 
given  was  in  part  of  ladies’  dresses  made  in  the  State. 

This  branch  of  the  domestic  clothing  trade,  which  thus  employs  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in 
capital,  and  with  the  labor  of  less  than  1,600  hands  produced  upward  of  two  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars  worth  of  cloaks  and  mantillas  annually,  is  one  of  quite  recent  growth,  and  has  received  its 
principal  development  within  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  preceding  the  last  census.  The  manufacture  has 
its  principal  seat  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  15  large  establishments,  one  of  which  employs 
100  girls,  and  makes  goods  to  the  value  of  $120,000  per  annum.  Two  others  employ  70  and  40  hands, 
respectively,  and  make  each  about  $100,000  worth.  The  whole  value  of  cloaks  and  mantillas  made  in 
that  city  in  1860  was  $618,400.  A  large  manufacturer  in  that  city  who  commenced  business  in 
1849  was  the  first  to  introduce  sewing  machines  in  the  business,  as  well  as  the  first  to  employ  young 
women  m  the  retail  sales  department.  The  largest  establishment  in  Boston  also  employs  100  females, 
and  makes  $150,000  worth  of  ladies’  cloaks  and  mantillas  annually,  while  two  others  in  that  city  employ 
each  about  75  hands,  and  manufacture  to  the  value  of  $125,000  each.  All  but  $13,000  of  the  product 
in  Massachusetts  was  made  by  ten  factories  in  Boston. 
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Of  the  total  value  of  these  goods  made  in  Pennsylvania,  only  $6,130  was  produced  outside  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  which  the  largest  manufacturer  makes  about  $150,000  worth  yearly,  another  $75,000  worth, 
and  two  others  to  the  value  of  about  $60,000  each. 

In  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  in  like  manner,  the  business  is  exclusively  carried  on  at  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukie. 

Sewing  machines  are  now  extensively  employed  in  this  manufacture,  particularly  in  New  York, 
where  the  operatives  have  heretofore  been  paid  about  $6  per  week,  hand-sewers  receiving  about  $4. 
The  average  annual  wages  paid  to  the  employes  in  this  branch  of  trade,  according  to  the  census  returns, 
was,  in  Boston,  $193  ;  in  New  York,  $220;  in  Philadelphia,  $165  ;  in  Baltimore,  $136  ;  in  Cincinnati, 
$202;  in  Milwaukie,  $209.  The  manufacturers  of  talmas,  cloaks,  and  mantillas  are  generally  retail 
dealer's  in  dress  goods,  and  sell  imported  as  well  as  domestic  goods. 

ConsuTS. — The  returns  of  this  manufacture  were  from  14  establishments  in  the  four  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana,  and,  like  the  last,  were  confined  to  their  principal  cities. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  it  was  $24,400;  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  $19,130  ;  the  number 
of  hands  96,  of  whom  6  were  males  ;  and  their  annual  wages  was  $13,644.  The  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods  was  $54,460,  of  which  value  $19,000  was  produced  by  4  establishments  in  New  York, 
and  $22,600  by  8  manufactories  in  Philadelphia.  One  establishment  in  Baltimore  produced  corsets  to 
the  value  of  $9,360,  and  one  in  New  Orleans  $3,500  worth.  The  manufacture  of  corsets  has  been 
recently  commenced  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  and  corset  braces  are  made  at  Middletown,  in  that  State. 
A  loom  has  recently  been  patented  for  weaving  irregular  goods,  such  as  corsets,  in  which  gores  are 
required.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  wholly  independent  of  importations  for  this  article 
of  ladies’  wear. 

Hoop-Skirts. — This  branch  of  the  ladies’  furnishing  trade  was  very  greatly  extended  in  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  last  census.  Like  the  cloak  and  mantilla  manufacture  it  is  one  of  recent  growth,  and  in 
1860  employed  78  establishments,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $923,850,  and  which  paid  annually  for 
raw  materials  $2,125,330,  and  for  wages  $877,960,  the  number  of  hands  employed  being  837  men  and 
3,228  women.  The  value  of  the, annual  manufacture  was  $4,865,033.  The  average  capital  of  each 
establishment  was  $11,844,  its  number  of  hands  52,  whose  annual  wages  averaged  $201  each,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  of  each  factory  was  $62,372. 

The  New  England  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
numbered  33  hoop-skirt  factories,  having  a  capital  of  $547,100,  and  employing  1,264  female  and  562 
male  hands,  at  an  annual  cost  for  labor  of  $436,232.  The  product  of  these  States  was  valued  at 
$2,303,341.  Connecticut  was  the  leading  producer  of  this  article,  having  15  establishments,  with  a 
collective  capital  of  $424,100,  and  426  male  and  1,038  female  hands,  whose  wages  amounted  to  $358,332 
per  annum.  The  value  of  the  goods  made  in  that  State  was  $1,693,600,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  product  of  all  the  States.  Several  of  these  factories  were  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  where  a  single 
establishment,  which  commenced  in  1855,  sold,  in  less  than  one  year  after,  hoop-skirts  to  the  value  of 
$300,000,  and  makes  about  400  dozen  daily,  in  addition  to  making  its  own  tape  and  corsets,  and  Bal¬ 
moral  skirts,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  recently  added,  and,  together,  employ  from  700  to 
800  woi  k-people.  Another  factory  in  the  place  employed  80  women  and  10  men  in  the  manufacture 
of  hoop-skirts,  which  are  also  made  at  Birmingham  and  other  places.  A  factory  at  Bridgeport  makes 
nearly  $50,000  worth  of  hoop-skirt  springs,  which  are  also  made  at  Middletown. 

Massachusetts  contained  10  hoop-skirt  factories,  with  a  capital  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
$117,600,  and  an  annual  product  of  $588,800,  in  the  production  of  which  128  male  and  206  female 
hands  were  employed.  There  were  2  factories  in  New  Hampshire  and  6  in  Rhode  Island. 

This  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  all  the  five  middle  States,  in  which  the  establishments  num¬ 
bered  44,  the  total  capital  $376,400,  the  cost  of  material  $986,490,  and  of  labor  $439,328.  The  number 
of  hands  was  275  males  and  1,949  females,  and  the  product  of  their  labor  was  valued  at  $2,557,022,  or 
upward  of  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  was  principally  .the  product  of  factories  in  New  York,  which 
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numbered  34,  and  had  a  combined  capital  of  $320,500.  They  paid  for  raw  materials  $854,907,  and  for 
the  labor  of  233  men  and  1,697  women,  $400,592  per  annum.  The  value  of  hoop-skirts  made  in  these 
was  $2,238,617,  which  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  New  England,  and  amounted  to  46  per  cent,  of 
the  total  product  of  this  industry  throughout  the  Union.  It  was  all  produced  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
except  about  $167,000,  the  value  made  in  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg. 

Four  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $14,930,  and  three  in  New 
Jersey,  with  255  hands,  produced  $288,100  worth  of  hoop-skirts,  being,  next  to  those  of  Connecticut, 
relatively  the  largest,  in  their  average  capital  and  product,  of  any  in  .the  country. 

One  establishment  in  Virginia,  employing  15  women,  made  hoop-skirts  to,  the  value  of  $4,670. 

Sewing  machines  are  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hoop-skirts.  A  single  firm  in 
New  York  has  employed  as  many  as  150  machines,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  each  of  which  was  calculated 
to  do  the  work  of  ten  hand-sewers,  The  whole  number  of  hands  employed  was  300,  and  the  materials 
used  weekly  were  275  pieces  of  muslin,  2,000  pounds  of  jute  cord,  600  dozens  of  spool  cotton,  and 
$6,000  woi’th  of  whalebone,  made  flexible  by  being  boiled  in  oil.  Twenty-five  looms  in  the  city  were 
also  kept  employed  in  making  hair-cloth  for  the  inflation  of  ladies’  garments,  and  producing  3,000  yards 
weekly,  besides  100  looms  on  other  fabrics,  and  the  product  was  about  3,000  skirts  per  diem,  exclusive 
of  woven  goods.  Many  improvements  have  since  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and 
steel  and  brass  hoops  have  almost  entirely  superseded  whalebone  and  rattan; 


Statistics  of  ladies’  clothing  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES. 

No.  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Capital 

invested. 

Cost  of  raw 
material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of 
*  labor. 

Annual  value 
of  product. 

Male. 

Female. 

CLOAKS,  MANTILLAS,  ETC. 

2 

$700 

$630 

4 

$588 

$1,275 

2 

15, 200 

101,075 

102 

18  300 

201,826 

Massachusetts . . . 

14 

90, 800 

235, 375 

12 

285 

57,324 

475,460 

Connecticut . 

6 

9,200 

6, 125 

5 

30 

7,212 

19,800 

Total  in  New  England  States . 

24 

115,900 

343, 205 

17 

421 

83,484 

698, 301 

New  York . 

22 

91,000 

401, 920 

19 

434 

99,732 

085, 600 

Pennsylvania . . 

32 

217,550 

300,055 

7 

500 

83,892 

662, 930 

Maryland . 

4 

12,200 

17,450 

1 

41 

6,730 

28, 425 

Total  in  Middle  States . 

58 

320,750 

725,425 

27 

976 

189, 300 

1,376,955 

Ohio . . . 

2 

27, 000 

41,225 

80 

1C, 200 

74, 000 

Wisconsin . . . 

4 

8, 000 

41,620 

2 

29 

6, 480 

67,400 

Total  in  Western  States . . . . 

6 

35, 000 

82, 845 

2 

109 

22, 080 

141,400 

Virginia ..................... _ .... _ , 

2 

300 

2, 500 

9 

2, 400 

8, 330 

Tennessee  ....... _ _ .... _ _  __ 

(3 

1,450 

24, 900 

18 

3,504 

30, 500 

Total  in  Southern  States . 

8 

1,750 

27,400 

27 

5,904 

44, 830 

Total  in  United  States  . . 

96 

473,400 

1,178,875 

46 

1,532 

301, 428 

2,201,546 

CORSETS. 

New  York . . . 

4 

V  6,800 

4,820 

6 

33 

6, 192 

19, 000 

Pennsylvania . - . 

8 

16,100 

9, 630 

53 

6, 444 

22,600 

Maryland ..................... . . . 

1 

500 

4 .000 

2 

288, 

9,360 

Louisiana  ....... ...... ...... .... ........ 

1 

2, 000 

680, 

2 

720 

3, 000 

Total  in  United  States . 

14 

24, 400 

19,130 

6 

90 

13,  044 

54,460 
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Statistics  of  ladies'  clothing  produced  in  the  United  States,  SfC. — Continued, 


STATES. 

No.  of  estab- 
ments. 

Capital 

invested. 

Cost  of  raw 
material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 
EMPLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of 
labor. 

Annual  value 
of  product. 

Male. 

Female. 

HOOP  SKIRTS. 

2 

ft/tnn 

$2,067 

4 

$708 

$5, 025 

Massachusetts . 

10 

117,600 

236,030 

128 

QOG 

73, 592 

588, 800 

Rhode  Island . . 

6 

5,000 

7,063 

8 

16 

3,600 

15, 910 

Connecticut . -  . . . . . . 

15 

424,100 

892, 180 

426 

1,038 

308,332 

1,693, 600 

Total  in  New  England  States . 

33 

547, 100 

1,137,340 

562 

1,264 

436, 232 

2, 303, 341 

New  York . 

34 

320,500 

854,907 

233 

1,697 

400, 592 

2,238, 617 

Pennsylvania . 

4 

4,900 

6,968 

6 

20 

4,800 

14, 930 

New  Jersey . . . . 

3 

46,500 

121,132 

32 

223 

31,344 

288, 100 

Delaware . — . . 

1 

2,000 

809 

2 

3 

1,032 

4,125 

Maryland . . 

2 

2,500 

2,674 

2 

6 

1,560 

11,25!) 

Total  in  Middle  States . 

44 

376,400 

’  986,4910 

275 

1,949 

439, 328 

2, 557, 022 

Virginia  (Southern) . 

1 

350 

1,500 

15 

2,400 

4,670 

Total  in  United  States . 

78 

923,850 

2,125,330 

837 

3,228 

877, 960 

4, 865,  033 

Millinery. — This  is  a  very  ancient  and  important  branch  of  the  ladies’  clothing  trade,  and,  like 
dress-making,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  combined,  employs,  in  every  country,  a  more  mixed  class  of 
the  community  than  any  other  calling.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
clergymen,  military  and  naval  officers,  surgeons  and  physicians,  farmers,  and  tradesmen  of  every 
description.  In  all  large  cities  this  class  is  numerous,  and  in  the  city  of  London,  in  1840,  the  milliners 
and  dress-makers,  together,  numbered  20,780,  of  whom  3,480  were  females  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  117  were  males. 

Milliners’  work  includes  the  making  and  trimming  of  bonnets,  caps,  scarfs,  and  all  outward  attire 
worn  by  females  except  the  gown.  It  is  supposed  to  demand  a  higher  exercise  of  skill  and  taste  than 
that  of  dress-making. 

In  the  United  States  there  were,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  940  establishments,  producing  milliners’ 
work,  severally,  to  the  value  of  $500  and  upwards.  Their  aggregate  capital  was  $1,379,777,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  them  4,746,  of  whom  132  were  males.  The  annual  cost  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  used  amounted  to  $2,156,192,  and  of  labor,  to  $887,702.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  articles 
was  $4,543,284.  Each  establishment,  on  an  average,  employed  a  capital  of  $1,467,  and  5  hands,  at  an 
average  yearly  compensation  of  $187  to  each  hand.  The  annual  product  of  each  shop  averaged  $4,833. 

The  eastern  States  contained  milliners’  establishments,  which  reported  a  total  capital  of  $214,650, 
and  an  expenditure  for  raw  materials  of  $366,636,  the  cost  of  labor  for  34  males  and  778  females  being 
$150,540.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  work  done  was  $765,998,  an  average  of  $5,246  each.  The 
average  investment  of  each  establishment  was  $1,470,  and  each  hand  received  annually  in  wages  an 
average  of  $185.  In  Massachusetts  there  were  40  establishments,  which  employed  398  hands,  (25  of 
them  males,)  or  nearly  ten  each,  at  an  average  salary  of  $197  each.  They  produced  milliners’  work  to  the 
value  of  $8,884  each.  Eighteen  of  the  largest  of  these  shops  were  in  Boston,  and  employed  167  hands, 
producing  $238,450,  the  medium  product  of  each  being  upward  of  $13,000  annually. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  there  were  28  establishments  each,  and  in  New  Hampshire  19, 
and  the  value  of  millinery  made  in  each  State  exceeded  $100,000. 

In  Maine  there  were  24  shops,  making  over  - $70,000  worth  annually,  and  in  Vermont  7,  whose 
product  was  $31,750. 
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The  middle  States  and  District  of  Columbia  reported  601  establishments,  aggregating  a  capital  of 
1852,510,  2,926  hands,  including  77  male  hands,  and  a  product  in  millinery  work  valued  at  $2,692,338. 
The  annual  cost  to  these  shops  for  raw  materials  amounted  to  $1,301,651,  and  for  labor  $530,766. 
Their  average  capital  was  $1,418,  the  number  of  hands  nearly  5,  and  the  average  wages  of  each  hand 
$181  per  annum,  the  medium  product  of  each  being  $4,479. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  were  248  millinery  establishments,  chiefly  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  They  represented  a  capital  of  $492,520,  and  gave  employment  to  1,501  hands, 
of  whom  51  were  males,  whose  aggregate  labor  cost  $298,134,  the  cost  of,  materials  being  $867,209, 
and  the  value  of  the  work  done  $1,733,688,  an  average  of  $6,990  each.  The  average  capital  was  $1,986 
to  each  shop,  and  the  wages  of  each  hand  about  $198. 

From  Pennsylvania  returns  were  made  by  281  millinery  shops,  whose  capital  was  $293,215,  and 
the  product  $761,881,  the  number  of  hands  being  1,171,  at  an  average  annual  salary,  including  that  of 
24  males,  of  $165  each. 

In  the  western  States  these  establishments  numbered  170.  Their  collective  capital  was  $223,820, 
or  an  average  of  $1,316  each,  and  they  employed  21  male  and  812  female  hands,  at  a  total  cost  for 
wages  of  $156,500,  or  about  $187  for  each  hand.  The  annual  cost  of  raw  material  amounted  to  $346,337, 
and  the  total  annual  value  of  millinery  made  was  $770,169,  or  upward  of  one-sixth  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  proportion  of  $4,530  to  each  establishment.  Ohio  was  the  largest  producer, 
having  59  millinery  establishments,  which  employed  366  persons,  and  made  annually  $281,546  worth 
of  millinery,  of  which  value  more  than  two-thirds  was  the  product  of  about  thirty  shops  in  Cincinnati. 
Illinois  was  next  to  Ohio  in  the  value  of  millinery  made,  having  27  shops,  with  130  hands,  whose  work 
was  valued  at  $178,810,  the  greater  part  of  it  made  by  12  establishments  in  Chicago.  Missouri  ranked 
next,  11  establishments  having  made  millinery  worth  $90,523 ;  all  but  about  $2,000  of  which  was 
produced  by  9  shops  in  St.  Louis.  In  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Kentucky,  .the  value  of  milliners  work 
exceeded  $56,000  each,  and  in  Michigan  it  was  nearly  $34,000. 

From  five  of  the  southern  States  reports  were  made  of  22  millinery  establishments,  having  a  total 
capital  of  $87,797,  and  173  female  hands  employed,  at  an  average  annual  compensation  of  $284  each. 
The  value  of  the  millinery  made  was  $309,779,  an  average  product  of  $14,080  by  each  establishment, 
of  which  the  average  capital  was  $3,990.  The  cost  of  material  was  $137,568,  and  of  wages  $49,176. 
The  largest  establishments  were  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  three  shops  in  that  State 
having,  with  99  females  employed,  at  a  cost  of  $32,556  per  annum,  made  millinery  to  the  value  of 
$188,425,  although  their  capital  amounted  to  only  $16,400.  Four  establishments  in  Georgia,  with 
double  the  capital  above  named,  employed  only  19  hands,  and  produced  work  valued  at  $55,904.  In 
Virginia  11  milliners’ establishments,  with  $22,647  in  capital,  and  42  hands,  to  whom  were  paid  for 
labor  $6,876,  reported  a  product  of  $52,450.  The  average  cost  of  wages  in  Virginia  was  $284,  in 
Georgia  $374,  and  in  Louisiana  nearly  $329  annually  to  each  hand. 

California  contained  one  establishment  for  millinery,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,  and  2  hands,  which 
produced  work  to  the  value  of  $5,000,  the  cost  of  material  being  $4,000,  and  of  labor  $720. 
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Statistics  of  millinery  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES. 

Vo.  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Capital 

invested. 

Cost  of  raw 

NUMBER  OF  IIANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of 
labor. 

Annual  value 
of  product. 

material. 

Male.  , 

Eemale. 

Maine . 

24 

$28, 500 

$37, 490 

1 

82 

$11,736 

$70, 169 

New  Hampshire . . 

19 

30,800 

38, 952 

5 

87 

20,  856 

104, 042 

7 

fi  f&n 

19, 445 

22 

3,720 

31,750 

Massachusetts . . 

40 

76, 450 

183,  338 

25 

373 

78, 360 

355, 380 

Rhode  Island . 

28 

45, 150 

44, 354 

1 

123 

18, 168 

102, 307 

Connecticut . . . 

28 

27, 100 

43,  057 

2 

91 

17, 700 

102, 350 

Total  in  New  England  States . 

140 

214,650 

366, 636 

34 

778 

150, 540 

765,998 

New  York . . 

248 

492, 520 

867, 209 

51 

1,450 

298, 134 

1,733, 688 

Pennsylvania . 

281 

293,215 

333, 938 

24 

1,147 

194, 100 

761,881 

New  Jersey . 

27 

23,200 

34, 215 

1 

101 

14.  664 

70,719 

1 

75 

447 

4 

564 

1,237 

Maryland . 

21 

14,300 

20,449 

1 

72 

9,828 

47,472 

District  of  Columbia . . 

23 

29, 200 

45, 393 

75 

13,  476 

77,  341 

Total  in  Middle  States . 

601 

852,510 

1,301,651 

77 

2, 849 

530,  766 

2, 092, 338 

Ohio . . 

59 

77,600 

119,473 

7 

359 

59,748 

281, 546 

Indiana . 

22 

18,200 

31,170 

3 

84 

13,116 

58, 150 

■Miplii^rnn  ..  ....  _ _ _ _ _ ... 

12 

15, 350 

14, 685 

37 

7, 944 

33,950 

Illinois . 

27 

53, 720 

95,820 

4 

126 

32,784 

178,810 

‘Wisrtnncin  .  .  . 

20 

20, 500 

35, 407 

74 

11,336 

56, 580 

TVfinriRsnfn,  .  .  .  . .  .  ... 

X 

600 

400 

2 

240 

2, 000 

Towa,  .  ..  ....  . . . . . . 

7 

7,2P0 

4,375 

28 

4,104 

12,410 

Missouri . 

n 

17,450 

27, 257 

5 

53 

16,  320 

90,523 

Kentucky . 

li 

13, 300 

17,750 

2 

49 

10,  908 

50,200 

Total  in  Western  States . 

170 

223,820 

340, 337 

21 

812 

156,500 

770, 169 

. 

11 

22, 647 

30, 618 

42 

0,876 

52, 450 

"NTorf-.h  flAVnliim  . . .....  .  _ 

1 

750 

100 

2 

288 

500 

C?  oovrria 

4 

33,000 

37, 500 

19 

7,116 

55, 904 

3 

15, 000 

6,  000 

11 

2, 340 

12,500 

Tnni^nno.  .  .... _ 

3 

16, 400 

63, 350 

99 

32, 556 

188, 425 

Total  in  Southern  States . 

22 

87, 797 

|  137,568 

173 

49,  176 

309, 779 

1 

1,000 

4,000 

2 

720 

5,  000 

Total  in  United  States . 

940 

1,379,777 

j  2, 156, 192 

132 

4, 614 

887, 702 

4,543,284 

Millinery  Goods. — This  branch  embraces  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  ruches  for  bonnet 
borders,  joined  blonds,  and  other  trimmings,  and  bonnet  frames,  and  also  that  of  artificial  flowers,  the 
last  being  the  largest  item  in  the  business. 

The  production  of  all  kinds  of  millinery  goods  employed  35  establishments  in  the  United  States 
in  1860.  Their  total  capital  was  $365,900,  and  they  employed  111  male  and  923  female  hands,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $202,508.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  was  $739,965,  and  the  value 
of  the  goods  made  was  $1,483,154.  » 
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Statistics  of  millinery  goods  produced  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


STATES. 

No.  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Capital  in¬ 
vested. 

Cost  of  raw 
material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED, 

Annual  cost 
of  labor. 

Annual  value 
of  product. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

$2,700 

$2,956 

15 

$2, 400 

$10,400 

Now  Volk . . . . . . . 

9 

31,500 

104,796 

44 

265 

60, 300 

238,154 

Pennsylvania . . 

3 

57,500 

117, 096 

15 

95 

|  28, 344 

181,000 

Total . 

14 

91,700 

|  224, 848 

59 

375 

|  91,044 

429, 554 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

New  Toifc . - . . 

16 

237,200 

*505, 317 

35 

390 

84, 284 

984,500 

Pennsylvania . 

4 

36,500 

8, 800 

16 

156 

26,220 

66, 500 

Louisiana . 

1 

500 

1,000 

1 

2 

960 

2, 600 

Total . - . 

21 

274,200 

515,317 

52 

|  548 

PH,  464 

1, 053, 600 

Total  millinery  goods . 

35 

365,900 

739, 965 

111 

j  923  j  202,1,(18 

1,483, 154 

Artificial  Flowers. — The  manufacture  of  these  beautiful  ornaments  for  the  head-dresses  of 
females  is  believed  to  have  been  first  produced  with  any  degree  of  perfection  by  the  Italians.  For 
many  years  past,  however,  the  French  have  been  unrivalled,  particularly  in  the  permanency  and  delicacy 
of  the  tints  imparted  to  their  flowers,  and  both  the  climate  and  the  waters  of  the  Seine  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  contribute  to  this  end  by  fixing  the  dyes.  The  materials  used  were  originally  silk,  and  in- 
South  America  feathers  were  employed  with  much  effect  by  the  natives,  but  the  latter  are  not  easily 
dyed.  Velvet,  thin  shavings  of  whalebone,  and  the  finest  cambric  are  now  used  in  France  for  the  petals, 
taffeta  for  the  leaves,  and  whalebone  or  wire  covered  with  silk  for  the  stems.  The  leaves  and  petals, 
having  been  cut  with  a  metal  stamp  or  with  the  scissors,  are  glued  together  with  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  the  colors  are  put  on  with  a  fine  hair  pencil,  as  drawings  are  colored  and  shaded.  Carmine 
is  used  for  red  and  pink  colors,  a  tincture  of  turmeric  for  the  yellow,  verdigris  for  the  green,  indigo  for 
the  blue,  and  a  tincture  of  logwood  with  oxide  of  tin  for  the  purple  colors.  Much  taste  and  skill  are 
required  in  grouping  the  separate  flowers  and  in  tying  them  together  in  a  natural  manner. 

This  manufacture  in  the  United  States  in  1860  employed  21  establishments,  of  which  16  were  in 
New  York,  4  in  Pennsylvania,  and  1  in  Louisiana.  Their  total  capital  was  $274,200,  and  they  paid  for 
the  materials  worked  up  $515,117,  and  for  labor  $111,464.  The  number  of  bands  engaged  in  the 
business  was  600,  of  whom  52  were  males,  and  they  made  artificial  flowers  to  the  value  of  $1,053,600. 
With  the  exception  of  one  small  establishment  in  New  Orleans,  which  made  $2,600  worth,  these 
establishments  were  all  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  In  the  former  city  were  some 
very  large  establishments,  and  the  business  there  employs  a  coital  of  $237,200,  and  390  female  and  35 
male  hands.  The  materials  cost  annually  $505,317,  aud  the  wages  of  labor  $84,284.  The  value  of  the 
manufacture  amounted  to  $984,500,  an  average  of  $61,531  to  each  establishment.  The  average  annual 
wages  of  the  hands  was  $196  each.  In  Philadelphia  four  manufacturers  of  artificial  flowers  had 
invested  a  capital  of  $36,500,  and  employed  16  male  and  156  female  hands,  at  an  annual  cost  for  wages 
of  $26,220,  or  an  average  of  $152  each.  The  cost  of  materials  was  only  $8,800,  or  less  than  one-third 
the  cost  of  labor,  while  in  New  York  the  materials  used  cost  about  six  times  as  much  as  the  labor. 
The  product  in  Philadelphia  was  $66,500.  The  artificial  flowers  made  in  these  establishments  are  not 
generally  equal  to  the  French.  One  enterprising  firm  in  New  York  brought  over  from  France  several 
hundred  flower-makers  and  established  a  large  manufactory.  As  the  labor  and  materials  were  entirely 
French,  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers  made  were  equal  to  the  imported,  it  was  no  misnomer  to  call  the 
product  “  French  flowers,”  though  made  in  America,  Oue  establishment  in  that  city  made  flowers  to 
the  value  of  $300,000  in  a  year.  Included  in  the  returns  of  another  large  establishment  in  that  city 
12 
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were  bonnet  frames  and  other  “millinery  goods,”  which,  if  separated,  would  lessen  the  aggregate  value 
of  flowers  made  and  increase  that  of — 

Miscellaneous  Millinery  Goods. — These,  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  employed  14  establishments,  and  a  capital  of  $91,700.  The  expenditure  for  material  was 
$224,848,  and  for  labor  $91,044.  The  latter  sum  was  the  annual  wages  of  59  men  and  375  women 
and  girls,  the  product  of  whose  labor  amounted  to.  $429,554. 

Of  these  articles,  as  of  artificial  flowers,  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  principal  producer,  having 
9  factories,  with  44  male  and  265  female  hands,  who  made  ruches,  bonnet-frames,  &c.,  to  the  value  of 
$238,154.  The  capital  invested  by  them  was  $31,500,  and  they  paid  annually  for  materials  $104,796, 
and  for  labor  $60,300. 

The  largest  establishment,  however,  iri  this  country  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  employed  70  females, 
making  $140,000  w.orth  in  1860,  when  the  price  of  such  goods  was  very  low.  This  was  a  decline  from 
its  former  business,  when  it  employed. 200  hands  in  making  ruches  alone,  aided  by  machinery  that 
enabled  one  man  to  goffer  six  or  seven  hundred  dozens  in  a  day,  and  the  establishment  to  turn  out  daily 
1,000  dozen  of  finished  ruches,  besides  other  millinery.  This  was  the  first  to  make  an  almost  exclusive 
business  of  ruches.  Three  manufactories  of  milliners’  goods  in  Philadelphia  had  a  total  capital  of 
$57,500,  and  employed  110  hands,  whose  labor  cost  $28,344.  They  used  materials  to  the  value  of 
$117,096,  and  produced  goods  valued  at  $181,000.  Bonnet-frames,  bonnet-wire,  silk  bonnets,  &c.,  were 
made  by  several  firms  in  Philadelphia.  Two  establishments  in  Massachusetts  employed  15  persons, 
and  made  millinery  goods  to  the  value  of  $10,400  in  1860. 

The  total  value  of  artificial  flowers  and  feathers  imported  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  was 
$776,743,  chiefly  from  England  and  France.  In  1862  the  value  of  the  same  articles  imported  in  a  finished 
state  was  $253,134,  at  a  duty,  after  April  1  of  that  year,  of  30  per  cent.,  which  was  the  next  year  raised 
to  40  per  cent.  The  imports  of  millinery  and  millinery  goods  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  Millinery  of 
all  kinds,  by  the  act  of  February,  1862,  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.;  but  on  June  30, 1864, 
the  duty  on  ready-made  silk  clothing  was  60  per  cent. 

STRAW  GOODS. 

This  manufacture  not  only  supplies  a  large  amount  of  milliners’  stock,  such  as  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  bonnets,  hats,  braid,  and  trimmings  of  straw,  but  includes  also  the  production  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
hats  to  a  large  amount. 

The  business  in  1860  employed  40  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  a  total  capital  of 
$1,276,700.  It  gave  employment  to  826  male  and  6,863  female  hands,  whose  labor  cost  annually 
$1,407,092,  and  who  wrought  up  materials  to  the  value  of  $2,589,416,  producing  straw  goods  to  the 
value  of  $4,499,616.  This  includes,  however,  the  value  of  some  hats  and  bonnets  imported  or  bought 
in  the  rough  state  and  finished  according  to  the  prevailing  style,  which  employs  one  very  large  and  one 
or  more  smaller  establishments  in  Connecticut. 

The  manufacture  of  straw  hats  aftd  bonnets  is  principally  carried  on  in  Massachusetts,  where  it 
was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  employs  in  that  State  26  establishments,  having 
a  capital  of  $925,200,  and  employing,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,096,164,  the  labor  of  617  male  and  5,601 
female  hands,  nearly  200  pressing  machines,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sewing  machines.  The  cost 
of  domestic  and  foreign  braids  and  other  materials  cost  $1,895,616,  and  the  product  amounted  in  value 
to  $3,398,466.  It  included  the  value  of  about  2,238,320  bonnets,  and  2,071,000  hats,  and  4,845  dozens 
of  buttons,  cords,  and  garlands,  valued  at  one  dollar  per  dozen.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture 
was  in  Norfolk  county,  which  returned  a  manufacture  of  upward  of  1,250,000  bonnets,  and  over 
1,500,000  hats,  together  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  largest  establishment  is  at  Fox- 
boro,  which  village,  with  the  country  around,  is  almost  supported  by  it.  In  1860  the  average 
number  of  hands  employed  was  225  males  and  2,020  females;  but  the  whole  number  of  girls  who 
worked  at  the  factory  and  at  their  own  homes  was  fully  5,000.  The  wages  paid  was  upward  of 
$271,000,  and,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  they  turned  out  1,800,000  bonnets  and  hats,  to  the  value 
of  $1,200,000.  Jn  the  same  county  there  were  five  others,  making  over  100,000  hats  and  bonnets  each. 
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One  of  four  establishments  in  Worcester  county  made  straw  goods  to  the  value  of  $375,000,  and 
another  in  Plymouth  $180,000.  In  Hampden  county  one  manufactory,  with  28  male  hands  and  500 
females,  made  bonnets  to  the  value  of  $300,000;  and  another  in  Bristol  county,  with  40  male  and  500 
female  hands,  made  $225,000  worth  of  bonnets  and  hats.  The  finer  braids  or  plaits  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bonnets  and  hats  are  imported  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  China,  and  Great  Britain,  and  some 
coarse  straw  for  men’s  hats  from  Canada.  The  number  of  factories  employed  on  straw  goods  in  Con¬ 
necticut  was  7,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $269,700.  They  employed  160  male  and  1,013  female 
hands,  whose  labor  cost  $257,400.  The  cost  of  materials  was  $581,500,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
$896,350. 

There  was  1  factory  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  which  employed  21  persons, 
and  made  straw  goods  to  the  value  of  $12,000  annually,  and  included  with  hats  are  straw  goods  valued 
at  $18,500,  made  in  New  York  city.  The  principal  part  of  the  New  England  straw  goods  are  sold  in 
that  city.  An  establishment  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  having  invested  $20,000,  and  employing  25  males 
and  60  females,  manufactured  hats,  chiefly,  to  the  value  of  $104,000.  Five  small  establishments  in 
Pennsylvania  reported  a  capital  of  $46,800,  and  a  force  of  23  male  and  169  female  hands,  making  straw 
goods  to  the  value  of  $88,800,  which  was  less  than  its  value  in  previous  years. 

Palm-Leaf  Hats  were  made  in  30  establishments,  of  which  23  were  in  Massachusetts.  Their 
manufacture  employed  a  total  capital  of  $80,600,  and  the  labor  of  186  male  and  690  female  hands. 
The  cost  of  labor  amounted  to  $169,068,  and  the  cost  of  raw  materials  was  $351,188  per  annum.  The 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods  was  $760,287.  Of  this  sum  $606,687  was  the  value  made  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  129  males  and  565  females  employed,  at  a  cost  of  $123,828,  and  working  up  $73,700  worth 
of  imported  materials  annually.  Twenty-one  of  these  establishments  were  in  Worcester  county,  one  of 
which  made  hats  to  the  value,  of  $100,000.  The  largest  concern  was  in  Hampshire  county,  and,  with 
15  male  and  60  female  hands,  made  palm-leaf  hats  to  the  value  of  $66,000,  and  hoods,  or  Shaker  bon¬ 
nets,  worth  $68,000,  a  total  product  of  $134,000.  In  1855  the  official  returns  of  these  goods  made  in 
that  county  was  of  the  value  of  $184,189,  and  the  total  value  made  in  the  State  was  $293,208,  The 
manufacture  was  widely  distributed  throughout  the  county,  but  was  principally  carried  on  at  Barre, 
Fitchburg,  Athol,  Petersham,  Royalston,  Dana,  Sterling,  Princeton,  Hardwick,  &c.  In  Hampshire,  the 
next  largest  producer,  palm-leaf  hats  were  made  at  Enfield,  Greenwich,  Pelham,  Plainfield,  Cum- 
mington,  Hadley,  Ware,  and  other  towns;  nearly  all  the  females  in  some  places,  as  Greenwich,  being 
employed  in  the  business,  which  was  often  carried  on  as  a  household  industry. 

From  New  Hampshire,  in  1860,  reports  were  made  by  7  establishments  for  making  palm-leaf  hats. 
These  gave  employment  to  57  male  hands  and  125  females,  whose  annual  wages  were  $45,240,  and 
whose  labor  produced  a  value  of  $15.3,600. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  palm-leaf  hats  of  domestic  manufacture  were  exported  chiefly 
from  New  York,  Boston,  aud  San  Francisco,  to  the  value  of  $92,832.  They  went  principally  to  Cuba 
and  South  America,  England,  and  the  British  provinces,  and  West  India  islands.  The  amount  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  unmanufactured  palm  leaf  imported,  chiefly  from  Cuba  and  Tuscany.  In 
1862  the  imports  of  crude  palm  leaf  was  only  $25,865,  duty  free. 

BISTORT  AND  STATISTICS.. 

Of  these  two  branches — straw  and  palm-leaf  goods,  which  together  amounted,  to  upwards  of 
$5,250,000  in  value  annually — the  former  is  much  the  older  and  more  important  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  altogether  the  growth  of  the  present  century.  As  early  as  July,  1717,  one  Thomas  Masters, 
of  P hiladelphia,  petitioned  Governor  Keith,  and  was  allowed  to  record  in  the  province  two  patents  granted 
him  by  the  King,  one  of  which  was  for  weaving  palmetto,  chip,  and  straw  hats  by  a  new  method  which  he 
had  invented  at  great  expense.  Hats  made  of  palmetto  are  still  earlier  mentioned  in  a  history  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  their  use  afterward  became  quite  common  in  consequence  of  the  negroes,  when  newly 
imported  from  Africa,  of  their  own  accord,  taking  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  the  inner 
lamina  of  the  bark.  A 
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Although  the  plaiting  of  round  straw  hats  and  bonnets  lias  been  carried  on  for  nearly  200  years  at 
Dunstable,  and  still  longer  in  Italy,  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  authenticated  that  the  straw  bonnet 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  manufacture  of  split  straw  goods,  was  an  original 
invention  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Baker,  still  living  six  years  ago  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  In  1798  Miss 
Betsy  Metcalf  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  having  seen  a  Dunstable  bonnet  in  a  store,  set  to  work  without 
instruction  or  any  opportunity  of  unbraiding  a  plait,  and  by  perseverance  succeeded  in  making  for  her¬ 
self  a  bonnet  of  oat  straw,  which  she  cut  and  smoothed  with  the  scissors  and  split  with  her  thumb-nail, 
and  bleached  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur.  An  exact  fac  simile  of  her  first  bonnet,  which  was  one  of  seven 
bi  aid,  with  bottom  inserted  like  open-work,  and  lined  with  pink  satin,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Baker  a  few 
years  since  and  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Domestic  Industry.  Having,  in  subsequent  years,  gratuitously  imparted  a  knowledge  of  the  art  to  the 
young  women  of  Dedham,  Wrentham,  Providence,  and  other  towns,  the  business  has  gradually  extended 
throughout  that  and  neighboring  States  until  it  has  reached  its  present  magnitude.  In  early  times  the 
straw  was  generally  split  and  flattened  by  a  hot  iron  and  then  pasted  upon  cloth  or  paper.  The  plait 
thus  formed  was  cut  into  patterns  and  made  up  and  trimmed  according  to  the  prevailing  mode. 

Ihe  introduction  into  New  England  of  a  more  durable  style  of  straw  plait  made  of  unsplit  straw, 
in  closer  imitation  of  the  Scotch,  has  been  attributed  to  a  young  merchant  of  Taunton,  who,  during  a 
short  residence  m  a  southern  State,  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  English  females  who  made  up  and 
sold  bonnets  of  the  celebrated  Dunstable  braid.  Having  observed  that  females  were  carefully  excluded 
from  their  workshop,  he  noted  all  the  processes  from  the  straw  to  the  finished  article,  and  carried  home 
the  details  to  the  straw  workers  of  his  own  county.  Other  improvements  were  subsequently  made, 
particularly  m  the  art  of  bleaching,  and  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  cutting  and  smoothing  the 
straw,  shaping  and  pressing  the  bonnets,  &c.  In  1801  the  business  was  commenced  at  Wrentham 
which  was  long  a  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  in  1810  made  about  $100  000  worth  which 
was  supposed  to  be  nearly  one-half  the  product  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  hats  and  bonnets 
worn  by  those  who  made  them. 

Tho  national  census  of  that  year  reported  straw  bonnets  to  tbe  value  of  $551,988  made  in  seven 
connties  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  Norfolk  county  produced  $217,424;  Middlesex,  $93,794  ;  Bristol 
$  JO, 671 1  Worcester  *77,780;  and  Hampshire,  $63,750;  the  balance  being  made  in  Plymouth  and 
S®  .  ..  Ll  Rbode  Rknd  9'2e0  ^nnntn  were  made,  valued  at  $25,800,  and  in  Connecticut  a  value  of 
$27,100  was  reported.  A  few  were  also  made  in  Vermont  and  New  Jersey.  The  total  value  of  straw 
bonnets  was  $606,058.  Nearly  half  the  value  of  bonnets  made  in  Massachusetts  was  exited  to  New 
Yoik,  Philadelphia,  Chaileston,  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern  cities,  and  to  the  West  Indies  In 
a  few  years  the  processes  of  catting,  smoothing  bleaching,  and  braiding  and  the  sewing  and  trimmin-r 
of  straw  bonnets,  became  separate  branches  of  trade.  Rye  straw  was  principally  used  as  a  domestic 

grain  would  “  gree“  S“e  yMded  ‘he  &rmM  De“rl7  d0uM6  the  that  the  ripened 

Under  the  tariff  of  duties  established  in  April,  1816,  straw  bonnets  and  bats  with  artificial  flowers 
and  millinery  paid  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  a  minimum  valuation  at  the  place  of  packlm 
In  consequence  of  the  heavy  importations  of  bonnets  and  hats  manufactured  by  the  cheap  laborof  Italy' 
which  came  into  fashion  about  1820,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  straw  goods  was  checked  and  many 
‘“‘“’““f  the  Le«hom  bonnet  A  Miss  Woodhouse,  of  Weatbersfiehh 
materials  made  ofthc’cnlm  ’JT  ,Lo“don  “  bomet'  accompanied  by  samples  of  the  raw  and  bleached 

laid  before^  the sltl t p  w  '”dl«enous  sPear-  m<*d™  g™,  *  species  of  poa,  and  which  was 

“f  f  f  ,  t}  J1  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  that  city.  The  bonnet  was 
admitted  by  dealers  m  London  to  be  equal  to  tbe  best  Leghorn  in  fineness  and  clr  ;  amfi  th“v 
awaided  Miss  Woodhouse  its  large  'silver  medal  and  twenty  guineas.  Miss  Lucy  Burnap  of  Merrimack 

f^-  ^hirVbr  ie  SamG  tlme’  made  a  bonnet  in  Citation  of  Leghorn,  which  sold  at  auction 
for  $50  rn  New  lork,  where  premiums  as  high  as  $20  were  offered  for  the  best  specimens  If 
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bonnets.  Miss  Burnap,  in  February,  1823,  took  out  letters  patent  for  weaving  straw  and  grass  for  bats 
and  bonnets.  Many  samples  of  bonnets  made  in  different  places  from  New  England  wire  grass  or  straw 
sold  at  this  time  for  $30  to  $50  each,  which  cost  the  females  who  made  them  two  or  three  months’ 
labor.  In  the  year  lost  mentioned  it  was  computed  that  300,000  straw  bonnets  were  made  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  valued  at  $8(5,000,  affording,  however,  but  little  profit,  although  much  of  the  braiding  was 
done  by  children  in  families,  at  a  small  cost  for  wages. 

In  1824  the  duty  on  foreign  hats  and  bonnets  of  straw,  chip,  or  grass,  including  Leghorn  hats  and 
bonnets,  and  on  all  hats,  braid,  or  plaits  for  making  them,  was  raised  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  in 
1832  was  again  reduced  to  30  per  cent. 

A  straw  plaiting  school  was  established  in  Baltimore  in  1824  to  instruct  poor  girls  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  bonnet  manufacture. 

About  1830  many  rye  straw  bonnets  were  made  at  Boxford,  Massachusetts,  which  sold  in  New 
York  as  imported  articles  for  $10  to  $15  each,  which  cost  but  two  or  three  to  make.  In  1834  the 
town  of  Franklin  made  straw  hats  and  bonnets  to  the  value  of  $80,000,  and  in  1855  it  had  6  shops, 
which  made  579,160,  valued  at  $405,000,  besides  $2,000  worth  of  straw  braid  not  made  into  bonnets. 
A  silk  establishment  in  Boston  employed,  in  1835,  from  150  to  200  looms  in  weaving  Tuscan  braid  in 
a  great  variety  of  elegant  patterns.  The  warp  consisted  of  domestic  silk  manufactured  on  the  spot,  and 
the  filling  was  chiefly  Tuscan  straw,  imported  at  a  cost  of  one  doLlar  or  upward  per  pound.  Manilla 
grass  was  occasionally  mixed,  its  whiter  color  and  shining  appearance  producing  an  agreeable  effect. 
Fine  thin  strips  of  whalebone  were  also  occasionally  mixed  in  with  similar  effect,  From  800  to  1,200 
bonnets  per  week,  of  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  patterns,  were  made  and  sold  by  wholesale  at  $2  50 
to  $14  each,  and  children’s  hats  at  $2.  At  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  similar  establishment  employed 
upward  of  100  looms  in  weaving  Tuscan  braid. 

The  total  value  of  straw  bonnets  and  hats  made  in  the  United  States,  as  returned  by  the  census 
of  1840,  was  $1,476,500,  the  value  reported  from  Massachusetts  being  $821,646,  and  from  Connecticut 
$236,730.  The  value  made  in  New  York  was  $160,248,  and  in  Pennsylvania  $80,512.  A  greater  or 
less  value  was  made  .in  twenty  States.  In  consequence  of  large  importations  of  Leghorn,  Panama,  and 
Manilla  liats  under  the  reduced  tariff,  the  manufacture  was  declining  in  1842,  when  the  duty  was  raised 
once  more  to  35  per  cent.,  to  be  again  reduced  in  1846  to  30  and  in  1857  to  24  per  cent.  It  has  since 
been  raised  to  40  per  cent,  or  upward. 

In  1845  Massachusetts  turned  out  1,046,954  straw  bonnets  and  bats,  valued  at  about  as  many 
dollars,  and  of  straw  braid  to  the  value  of  $102,237,  besides  palm-leaf  hats.  In  1855,  according  to  the 
State  census,  42  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  palm-leaf  goods,  made  8,326,030  straw 
bonnets,  and  1,907.485  straw  hats,  and  straw  braid  worth  $94,137.  The  total  value  of  these  articles 
and  of  palm-leaf  hats  was  estimated  at  $4,905,553,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  14,511. 
Boston  is  the  principal  market  for  these  goods,  and  had  before  the  war  a  large  trade  in  straw  and  palm- 
leaf  hats  and  bonnets  with  the  south,  where  the  demand  was  large  and  constant. 

The  greater  part  of  the  domestic  straw  plait  or  braid  manufactured  is  produced  in  New  England 
by  children  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  of  home-grown  or  foreign  materials.  These  are  split  straw,  the 
narrow  and  fine  qualities  being  nearly  equal  to  the  English,  a  wide  straw  of  inferior  quality,  called  Devon, 
and  imitations  of  English  “  patent  ”  and  whole  straw.  But  the  principal  part  of  the  materials,  as  already 
observed,  are  imported  from  Europe  and  China,  with  some  coarse  straw  for  men’s  hats  from  Canada. 
The  Canton  straw  or  braid  is  largely  made  up  for  the  southern  markets,  and  much  of  it  is  sewed  in  New 
York,  and  thence  shipped  coastwise  or  distributed  by  land  to  other  cities. 

We  import  these  goods  to  a  large  amount  annually,  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  the  country  should 
not  be  independent  of  foreign  producers  in  straw  goods,  if  not  in  the  raw  material. 

Palm-leaf  hats  began  to  be  made  in  Massachusetts  in  1826,  and  five  years  after  tbe  number  made 
in  that  State  was  about  two  millions.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  were  made  in  Worcester  county,  which 
has  been  the  principal  seat  of  their  manufacture  ever  since.  The  materials  were  imported  free  of 
duty  from  Cuba,  and  made  up  chiefly  by  little  girls  from  four  years  old  and  upward.  In  1845  the  number 
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made  in  Massachusetts  was  2,845,264,  and  their  value  $489,237.  This  and  the  straw  manufacture  at 
that  time  employed  three  cotton  mills  in  New  England  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  thread  for 
sewing  them.  In  1855  the  prod  uct  of  palm-leaf  hats  in  that  State  had  fallen  off  to  a  value  of  $293,208. 
Several  of  the  Shaker  communities  manufacture  bonnets  and  hoods  of  this  material. 

The  value  of  hats  and  bonnets  of  Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  grass  and  other  vegetable  materials  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  1860,  was  $1,603,23 9.  These  were  entered 
chiefly  at  New  York,  and  came  principally  from  Tuscany  and  other  Italian  states,  England,  and  France, 
and  some  from  Bremen,  South  America,  and  China.  The  value  of  these  foreign  articles  exported  in 
that  year  was  $99,434,  leaving  one  and  a  half  million  for  consumption.  In  1862  the  value  of  hats  and 
bonnets  imported  was  only  $143,963,  and  of  straw  goods,  laces,  braids,  and  ornaments  of  vegetable 
substances  $80,523.  The  value  of  these  exported  was  $39,786. 

The  value  of  unmanufactured  palm  leaf  imported  in  1860  was  $99,557.  In  1862  the  value  of 
crude  palm  leaf  im  ported  duty  free  was  $25,865,  chiefly  from  Cuba  and  Tuscany. 

The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  in  1860  was  $92,832,  chiefly  from 
New  York,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco.  They  were  shipped  to  Cuba  and  South  America,  England,  and 
the  British  Provinces,  and  West  India  islands. 

In  1862  the  value  of  straw  and  palm-leaf  hats  exported  was  $55,446. 


Statistics  of  straw  goods  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES. 

No.  of  estab- 

Capital  in- 

Cost  of  raw 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of 

Annual  value 

lisbments. 

vested. 

material. 

Male. 

Female. 

labor. 

of  products. 

Massachusetts . 

36 

$925, 200 

$1,895, 610 

617 

5,001 

$1, 090, 164 

$3, 398, 460 

Connecticut . 

7 

209,700 

581,500 

160 

1,013 

257, 400 

896, 350 

New  York . 

1 

15, 000 

0, 000 

1 

'  20 

2, 288 

*12, 000 

New  Jersey . . 

1 

20,  000 

00, 000 

25 

60 

22, 800 

+104,  000 

Penn  syl  vania . . . . 

5 

46,800 

46, 300 

23 

109 

28, 440 

88, 8CI0 

Total... . . . . 

40 

1,270,700 

2, 589, 416 

826 

6,863 

1, 407, 092 

4,499,0)6 

PALM-LEAF  HATS. 

New  Hampshire . 

7 

6,900 

48,725 

57 

125 

45, 240 

153, 600 

Massackusotts . *. . 

23 

73,700 

302,403 

129 

505 

123,828 

606, 687 

Total . 

30 

80, 000 

351, 188 

186 

090 

1 

169, 068 

760, 287 

*  Included  with  “  hats  ”  in  New  York  city,  arc  straw  goods  to  the  yaluo  of  $18,500.  f  In  Newark — makes  straw  hats. 


SILK  MANUFACTURES. 

Sewing  Silk,  Twist,  &c. — The  manufacture  of  silk  from  the  raw  state  is  neither  extensive  nor 
general  in  the  United  States.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  production  of  sewing  silk,  twist,  fringes, 
laces,  &c.  These  employed  on  the  first  of  July,  1860,  in  three  eastern  and  three  middle  States,  42 
establishments,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,675,900,  and  giving  employment  to  583  male  and  1,996 
female  hands.  The  material  used  was  455,660  pounds  of  raw  silk,  valued,  with  other  materials,  at 
$2,378,521,  and  the  cost  of  labor  expended  upon  it  was  $387,312.  The  total  product  was  409,429 
pounds  of  sewings,  twist,  &c.,  of  which  the  value  was  $3,596,249,  or  an  average  of  $8  78  per  pound. 

The  principal  producer  in  this  branch  was  Connecticut,  in  which  State  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  silk  first  obtained  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  United  States,  and  where  sewing  silk  was  first  made 
in  this  country  by  machinery  upward  of  twenty-five  years  since.  There  were  19  establishments  in  the 
State,  whose  aggregate  investments  amounted  to  $957,900.  They  employed  226  male  and  833  female 
hands,  at  a  total  annual  cost  for  wages  of  $128,256,  and  from  150,060  pounds  of  wound  silk,  costing, 
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with  other  materials,  $797,720,  or  nearly  $5  per  pound,  made  145,835  pounds  of  sewing  silk,  twist,  &c., 
valued  at  $1,223,400.  The  product  was  more  than  one-third  the  total  value  made  in  the  Union,  and  was  of 
the  average  value  of  $8  38  per  pound.  Of  the  total  product  in  that  State  nearly  one-half  was  the  value 
made  by  two  establishments  in  Hartford,  one  of  which  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  production  of  sewings,  twist,  ancl  woven  goods,  that  city  and  South  Manchester  employ  a  capital 
of  $600,000.  The  sewing  silk  of  this  company,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  business,  is  not 
inferior  to  any  imported. 

Next  to  Connecticut  in  this  industiy  was  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  having  6  establishments,  with 
a  total  capital  of  $203,000.  These  employed  141  males  and  548  females,  whose  wages  amounted  to 
$105,120,  and  they  consumed  121,500  pounds  of  raw  silk,  at  a  total  cost  for  raw  materials  of  $621,675. 
The  product  was  $107,310  pounds  of  sewings,  twist,  &c.,  worth  $950,900,  or  $8  86  per  pound.  Four 
of  these  mills  were  in  the  city  of  Paterson,  which  has  about  10  establishments  engaged  in  the  several 
branches  of  silk  manufacture,  and  produces  goods  to  the  value  of  upward  of  $800,000  annually,  a  large 
.proportion  of  these  being  sewing  and  embroidery  silk,  twist  and  floss  silk.  Two  or  three  establishments 
in  that  place  now  make,  tram  and  organzine,  one  of  them  being  exclusively  devoted  to  that  manufacture. 

Pennsylvania  contained  8  silk  establishments,  employing  409  persons,  and  producing  from  66,000 
pounds  of  raw  silk  61,500  pounds  of  sewing  silk,  &c.,  valued  at  $598,000,  an  average  of  $9  13  per 
pound.  The  principal  establishments  were  in  Philadelphia,  where  one  house  has  been  about  twenty- 
five  years  engaged  in  the  business,  and  a  larger  amount  of  silk  goods  of  various  kinds  is  produced 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 

Four  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  having  240  hands,  spun  and  twisted  from  83,000  pounds  of 
raw  silk,  costing  $391,800,  63,900  pounds  of  sewing  silk,  &c.,  worth  $579,950,  an  average  value  of 
about  $9  per  pound.  The  annual  labor  cost  $55,152. 

In  New  York  3  silk-spinning  mills  gave  employment  to  159  persons,  and  made  from  29,100 
pounds  of  raw  silk  25,444  pounds  of  sewings,  twist,  &c.,  worth  $207,519,  equal  to  $8  15  per  pound. 

Two  factories  in  New  Hampshire  employed  23  hands,  which  converted  6,000  pounds  of  raw  silk 
into  5,440  pounds  of  sewing  silk,  valued  at  $36,480,  or  about  $6  75  per  pound. 

The  principal  part  of  the  material  used  in  this  and  other  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  was 
reeled  and  floss  silk  imported  from  abroad,  and  amounted  in  all  of  them  to  not  less  than  half  a  million 
pounds  of  raw  silk  annually. 

The' value  of  raw  or  reeled  silk  imported  in  1852  was  $360,836,  and  in  1853  $712,092*.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  the  value  of  silk,  raw  or  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  imported  free  of 
duty,  was  $1,235,976,  and  of  raw  silk,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  $104,700,  in  addition  to  floss  silk 
of  the  value  of  $12,903,  paying  a  duty  of  19  per  cent.  The  reeled  silk  was  principally  from  China 
and  England,  and  the  floss  from  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

In  1862  the  importations  of  raw  silk  free  of  duty  amounted  to  $413,972,  and  on  raw  silk  paying 
duty  $75,554,  in  addition  to  a  small  value  of  floss  silk. 

The  value  of  sewing  silk  imported  in  1852  was  $173,799;  in  1853,  $238,525;  and  in  1860  the 
value  of  sewing  silk  and  twist  imported  was  $234,986,  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Silk  Goods. — In  1860  only  one  establishment  was  reported  as  making  woven  silk  goods,  which 
was  at  West  Newton,  in  Massachusetts.  It  employed  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  53  hands,  all  but  3  of 
them  females.  The  total  cost  of  materials  was  $77,450;  the  annual  wages  $12,168  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  product,  under  the  name  of  fancy  silk  goods,  was  $118,000,  which  was  about  double  its  product  in 
1855.  The  goods  made  are  understood  to  have  consisted,  in  part,  of  ribbons  and  silk  braid,  the  former 
woven  on  the  braid-loom,  with  Jacquard  attachment. 

Since  that  time  ribbons  have  been  made  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  and  some  pongee  handkerchiefs  also  at  Hartford;  cut  and  uncut  silk  velvets  are  said  to  have 
been  made  also  at  Valley  Creek,  Chester  county,  and  at  Economy,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
woven  goods  also  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
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Silk  Trimmings,  Fringes,  Ribbons,  &o. — These  and  other  narrow  textile  fabrics,  including  cotton' 
tapes,  braids,  &c.,  are  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  “  small  wares in  France,  of  “  passemen¬ 
teries,”  and  in  the  United  States  are  generally  denominated  “trimmings.”  The  latter  term  includes 
ladies’  dress  trimmings,  carriage  laces,  curtain  trimmings,  cords,  tassels,  braids,  fringes,  ribbons,  military 
trimmings,  &c,  &c. 

Exclusive  of  coach  lace,  which  is  made  a  separate  business  by  a  number  of  factories,  these  articles,  in 
1860,  were  made  by  90  establishments  in  one  New  England,  four  middle,  and  one  western  States. 
Their  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  $1,183,280,  and  the  hands  employed  were  919  males  and  1,788 
females,  whose  annual  wages  cost  $618,380.  The  cost  of  material  was  $1,416,819,  and  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  goods  $2,804,322. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  largest  producer  in  this  branch  of  the  silk  manufacture,  having  27  establish¬ 
ments,  all  of  them  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  with  a  collective  capital  of  $708,700,  and  1,150  hands, 
about  two-thirds  of  whom  were  females.  These  expended  yearly  for  raw  material  $537,367,  and  for 
wages  $241,464,  and  produced  silk  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,169,845. 

New  York  contained  a  large  number  (39)  of  establishments  for  making  trimmings.  Their  capital 
amounted  to  $241,780,  and  they  employed  664  female  and  333  male  hands,  whose  wages  amounted 
yearly  to  $235,096.  The  raw  material  cost  $495,261,  and  the  finished  products  were  valued  at 
$944,377. 

Fifteen  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  with  488  hands,  one-third  males,  produced  fringes,  &c.,‘ 
to  the  value  of  $599,100.  The  cost  of  material  was  $345,720,  and  of  labor  $124,400  per  annum. 

Two  establishments  in  New  Jersey  made  silk  goods  of  this  class  to  the  value  of  $10,000  annually; 
three  in  Maryland  made  $39,800  worth,  and  four  in  Ohio  produced  a  value  of  $41,200. 

Included  in  the  product  of  this  branch  is  more  or  less  coach  lace  made  by  one  large  establishment 
in  Philadelphia,  and  some  in  other  places  who  make  ladies’  dress  trimmings,  from  which  it  is  not  separated 
in  the  returns. 

The  quality  of  the  dregs  trimmings  made  in  these  establishments  is  probably  equal  to  any  imported, 
and  the  designs  in  many  cases  are  original  with  the  manufacturers.  The  largest  establishment  is  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  besides  130  coach-lace  looms,  employs  60  power-looms,  50  hand-looms,  and  upward 
of  150  Jacquard  machines,  ranging  from  40  to  800  needles,  100  plaiting  or  braiding  machines,  and  336 
silk  spindles,  with  other  complete  machinery,  much  of  it  of  original  design. 

Coa6h  Lace. — The  manufacture  of  coach  lace  employed,  in  1860,  according  to  the  returns  of  six 
establishments,  of  which  three  were  in  Connecticut,  two  in  New  York,  undone  in  New  Jersey,  making 
coach  lace  exclusively,  in  addition  to  what  was  made  in  several  establishments  engaged  principally  in  dress 
trimmings,  fringes,  &c.  The  aggregate  capital  devoted  to  this  manufacture  was  $42,800,  and  it  employed 
altogether  96  persons,  of  whom  16  were  females,  at  a  total  annual  cost  for  wages  of  $32,364,  and  for 
material,  (including  1,305  pounds  of  raw  silk,)  of  $28,987.  The  value  of  coach  lace  made  was  $89,200. 

Of  these  amounts,  $40,000  in  capital,  62  male  and  all  the  female  hands  were  returned  by  three 
establishments  in  Connecticut,  which  also  reported  $78,000  of  the  total  products  as  the  yearly  value  of 
their  manufactures.  These  factories  consumed  1,131  pounds  of  raw  silk,  costing,  with  all  other 
materials,  $24,087,  and  paid  for  labor  $27,504.  Two  of  these  establishments  were  in  Bridgeport,  and, 
with  50  hands,  of  whom  9  were  females,  produced  coach  lace  and  trimmings  to  the  value  of  $55,000, 
and  the  same  articles  were  made  at  Hartford  to  a  considerable  amount.  Two  in  New  York  made 
coach  lace  to  the  value  of  $2,400  ;  and  one  in  New  Jersey,  employing  15  hands,  produced  a  value  of 
$8,800. 

HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

In  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  some  of  the  middle  and  eastern  States  silk  husbandry  was 
introduced  and  liberally  encouraged  almost  with  their  first  settlement.  These  attempts,  although  from 
various  causes  unsuccessful  in  establishing  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk  as  extensive  or  per¬ 
manent  branches  of  industry,  have  fully  shown  that  in  soil  and  climate  the  United  States  is  adapted  to 
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the  raising  of  silk  equal  in  strength  and  fineness  to  any  in  the  world.  Various  knitted  and  woven  fabrics, 
as  well  as  sewing  silk,  have  been  produced  from  a  very  early  period  from  home-grown  silk,  even  with 
the  rude  appliances  of  household  industry,  and  goods  are  still  made  in  regular  establishments,  which 
clearly  prove  that  the  possession  of  a  cheap  raw  material  is  alone  wanting  to  render  the  manufacture  of 
silk  a  profitable  industry. 

The  public  attention  has,  at  different  periods  in  our  past  history,  been  much  more  strongly  directed 
to  the  subject  of  silk  than  at  present.  A  revival  of  a  portion  of  the  interest  formerly  manifested  in  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  seems  to  be  desirable,  in  view  of  its  beauty  and  excellence  as  a  material, 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  raised,  and  the  very  heavy  importations  of  foreign  products  annually 
required  to  meet  the  demand. 

Heretofore,  the  low  tariffs  of  duty,  and  the  absence  of  suitable  machinery  for  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  manufacture  of  silk  from  the  cocoon  to  its  more  elaborate  products,  have  restrained  our 
manufacturers  from  investing  their  capital  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Kurope  and  China, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  prevented  any  general  attention  to  silk  husbandry  in  the  United  States.  To. 
this  may  be  added  the  revulsion  created  in  the  public  mind  by  the  failure  of  speculative  measures  put 
forth  about  thirty  years  ago  in  connexion  with  the  Chinese  mulberry,  or  multicaulis,  which  proved  to  be 
unsuited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  involved  many  in  utter  pecuniary  ruin,  without  in  anywise  proving 
that  silk-growing  was  either  impracticable  or  profitless.  With  the  abundant  protection  now  furnished 
by  the  financial  system,  which  has  become  a  necessity,  and  which  must  continue  for  a  considerable  time 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  nation,  the  present  seems  to  be  a  fitting  time  to  revive  attention  to  silk-raising, 
which  will  doubtless  one  day  become  a  remunerative  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  raw  silk  imported  during  several  past  years  lias  already  been  stated  in  connexion  , 
with  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk. 

According  to  the  census  of  1850  the  quantity  of  silk  cocoons  produced  in  27  States  of  the  Union 
in  that  year  was  10,843  pounds,  of  which  amount  Tennessee,  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  were 
respectively  the  largest  producers  in  proportions  approaching  an  equality. 

In  1860  the  total  weight  of  cocoons  returned  was  11,944  pounds,  including  120  pounds  raised  in 
Nebraska.  Ohio  was  much  in  advance  of  all  others,  having  produced  7,394  pounds,  of  which  upward 
of  one-half  was  raised  in  Tuscarora  county.  Illinois  was  next,  and  produced  1,547  pounds  of  cocoons, 
chiefly  in  Edgar  and  Randolph  counties. 

As  early  as  1623  all  settlers  in  Virginia  were  ordered  to  plant  mulberry  trees  for  silk  worms, 
and  silk  made  from  material  grown  in  Virginia  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Charles  II  at  his  coronation 
in  1651,  which  was  only  about  thirty  years  after  the  introduction  of  silk-weaving  in  England.  In  1662 
every  proprietor  of  land  in  Virginia  was  required  by  the  assembly  to  plant  and  fence  ten  mulberry  trees 
for  each  hundred  acres  of  land  owned  by  him,  and  50  pounds  of  tobacco  was  at  the  same  time  offered 
as  a  premium  for  every  pound  of  wound  silk  produced.  Two  years  later  the  bounty  was  claimed  by 
several  persons,  including  a  member  of  the  assembly,  who  had  70,000  mulbeny  trees  growing.  In 
1666  all  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  silk  in  -Virginia  were  repealed. 

In  Carolina  silk-raising  was  early  attempted  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  King,  and  in  1693 
was  revived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  by  Sir  N.  Johnson,  whose  plantation  long  bore  the  name  of 
“  Silk  Hope.”  A  Swiss  colony,  which  settled  at  Purrysburg,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1733,  made  silk¬ 
growing  a  principal  object,  and  persevered  for  some  time.  Silk  was  also  raised  by  the  French  settlers 
of  that  State  and  wrought  up  with  their  wool.  It  was  a  fashionable  occupation  with  ladies  in  that 
province  down  to  the  Revolution  to  raise  silk,  which  they  sent  to  England  to  be  manufactured.  Small 
quantities  of  raw  silk,  said  to  have  been  of  excellent  quality,  and  amounting  to  251  pounds,  are  mentioned 
among  the  exports  in  several  years  between  1742  and  1755.  In  the  last  of  these  years  the  mother  of 
the  two  Generals  Pinckney  is  said  to  have  had  three  dresses  made  in  England  from  silk  raised  and 
spun  by  herself  near  Charleston,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  one  to  Loid 
Chesterfield.  Ten  years  later  630  pounds  of  cocoons  were  raised  at  Silk  Hope,  and  in  the  following 
year,  in  consequence  of  bounties  offered  by  tbe  Society  of  Arts  in  London  for  colonial  silk,  one 
13 
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thousand  pounds  was  voted  by  the  assembly  of  Carolina  to  establish  a  filature  for  reeling  silk  in  the 
province.  Several  hundred  pounds  were  paid  by  the  society  in  premiums  previous-to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bounties  in  1772. 

The  cultivation  of  silk  and  indigo  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  French  in  1718,  and 
also  at  New  Bordeaux,  in  Georgia. 

It  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  settlement  of  Georgia  by  the  English  to  raise  silk,  and  very 
liberal  appropriations  were  made  by  Parliament  and  by  private  subscription  for  its  encouragement. 
Lands  were  granted  on  condition  of  planting  ten  white  or  Italian  mulberries  for  each  acre,  and  were 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  increase  beyond  that  number.  The  public  seal  of  the  colony  bore  a 
representation  of  silkworms  at  work,  and  an  appropriate  motto ;  Italian  silk  reelers  were  sent  thither 
to  take  charge  of  a  filature.  The  first  raw  silk  was  sent  thence  to  England  in  1734,  followed  by  other 
lots,  which  were  organized  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  at  his  famous  silk  mills,  established  at  Derby, 
in  1719.  In  1738  a  rich  brocade  silk  was  woven  from  Georgia,  at  the  request  of  Queen  Caroline, 
who  wore  it  as  a  court  dress  at  her  next  levee.  Indeed,  so  successful  were  the  first  efforts  to  promote  , 
silk  growing  in  Georgia,  that  samples  of  silk  from  the  province  were  pronounced,  by  silk  weavers  in 
Europe,  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Italian,  and  it  occasionally  sold  higher  in  London  than  any  other  silk. 

In  1749  Parliament  admitted  silk  from  Georgia  free  of  duty,  and  two  years  after  a  public  filature  or 
silk  house  was  established  at  Savannah,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  management  of  private  filatures. 

In  about  seven  months  of  1751,  6,300  pounds  of  cocoons  were  received  at  the  filature.  Silk  to  the 
value  of  $8,880  was  exported  from  the  province  in  1750  and  the  three  following  years.  And  in  1759 
about  10,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  exported,  which  sold  two  or  three  shillings  a  pound  higher  than 
other  silk.  The  filature  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1758,  but  was  rebuilt  the  next  year,  and  received 
during  the  next  eight  years  100,000  pounds  of  cocoons,  much  of  which  came  from  the  German  settle¬ 
ment  at  Ebenezer.  These  essays  in  silk  raising  in  Georgia,  which  were  the  most  extensive  and  success¬ 
ful  in  colonial  times,  were  much  the  fruit  of  liberal  bounties  by  Parliament  and  by  societies  in  England 
and  the  province.  On  the  reduction,  in  1766,  of  the  bounty  paid  by  government  ;for  cocoons,  from 
three  shillings  to  half  that  sum  per  pound,  the  production  of  raw  silk  in  Georgia  fell  off,  from  20,000 
pounds  of  cocoons  in  that  year,  to  290  pounds  in  1770.  But,  in  1769,  a  bounty  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  all  raw  silk  imported  from  the  colonies  during  the  next  seven  years,  to  be  reduced 
to  twenty  and  fifteen  per  cent,  during  the  next  two  terms  of  seven  years,  again  stimulated  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  silk,  especially  among  the  saltzburgers  at  Ebenezer,  who  annually  sent  to  England  several 
hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk,  until  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  it  nearly  altogether.  The  last  silk 
offered  for  sale  in  Georgia  was  in  1790. 

Silk  was  the  subject  of  legislation  in  Connecticut  as  early  as  1732.  In  1747,  Governor  Law,  of 
that  colony,  wore  the  first  coat  and  stockings  made  of  New  England  silk;  and,  in  1750,  his  daughter 
wore  the  first  silk  dress  of  domestic  material.  In  1760,  Nathaniel  Aspinwall,  of  Mansfield,  commenced 
the  silk  culture  at  that  place  and  New  Haven,  with  white  mulberries  from  Long  Island.  In  1763,  Mans¬ 
field  produced  273  pounds,  and  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  have  ever  since  been  a  prominent 
industry  of  the  place.  In  1767,  William  Hanks,  of  the  same  place,  raised  sufficient  silk  to  make  three 
dress-patterns ;  and,  with  others,  owned  large  nurseries  of  mulberry  trees  in  Windham  county.  A 
filature  had  already  been  erected  at  Lebanon.  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  Rev.  Jared  Eliot, 
Mr.  Aspinwall,  and  others,  labored  zealously  for  many  years  to  direct  attention  to  silk  growing,  and 
their  own  and  many  other  families  had  various  fabrics  of  silk  woven  in  England,  or  spun  and  knit  by 
themselves  from  domestic  silk  of  their  own  raising.  Though  nearly  suspended  by  the  Revolution 
throughout  the  country,  silk  raising  was  never  quite  abandoned  in  Connecticut.  After  the  return  of 
peace,  bounties  were  offered  for  mulberry  trees  and  raw  silk,  and  a  company  was  incorporated,  in  1788, 
to  manufacture  silk  fabrics  in  the  State.  Mansfield,  the  next  year,  produced  200  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
worth  $5  a  pound.  About  fifty  families,  at  New  Plaven,  were  engaged  in  raising  cocoons  in  1790;  and 
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twenty-nine  families  in  Norfolk  raised  and  spun  1,200  run  of  silk  the  same  year.  A  woman  and  two 
children  could  make  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  five  to  seven  weeks. 

Silk  was  also  raised  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1758 ;  and,  in  1769,  a  gentleman  of  Boston 
offered  premiums  of  ten  to  forty  dollars,  each,  for  the  largest  lots  of  mulberry  trees  raised  in  that 
colony,  where  a  manufactory  of  silk  was  established  about  the  same  time.  Fine  samples  of  sewing 
silk  were  made  in  Worcester  county  and  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts  in  1790;  and  40,000  yards  of  silk 
and  thread  lace  at  Ipswich,  which  had  carried  on  that  business  for  some  years. 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  silk  culture  was  early  recommended  and 
encouraged,  and  a  filature  was  opened  at  Philadelphia  in  1750,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Franklin 
and  other  prominent  men  in  those  provinces.  Considerable  quantities  of  cocoons  were  brought  to  it 
by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  to  be  sold  or  reeled  for  the  owners,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  during  the  Revolution.  Much  sewing  silk  was  made  in  families,  and,  among  others,  by 
Susanna  Wright,  a  Quakeress,  of  Lancaster,  who  was  awarded  a  premium,  in  1770,  for  sixty  yards  of 
mantua  dress  silk,  made  from  cocoons  of  her  own  raising.  A  manufactory  of  bolting  cloth,  from 
Georgia  silk,  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1796,  previous  to  which 
time,  Mr.  Aspinwall,  of  Connecticut,  endeavored  to  revive  the  mulberry  culture  in  tlie  middle  States. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  in  the  last  century  was  chiefly  of  domestic  material,  which  was  more 
plentifully  produced  than  at  present,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  lace  mill  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
and  one  or  two  other  less  successful  attempts,  was  chiefly  of  sewing  silk,  hosiery,  &c.,  though  ribbons, 
handkerchiefs,  buttons,  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  made  to  a  small  amount  in  Connecticut. 

The  first  mill  in  America  for  making  sewing  silk  and  twist  by  water-power  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Rodney  Hanks,  in  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  about  fifty  years  since.  Two  other  mills,  on  the 
same  stream,  have  since  been  erected  and  operated  by  successive  generations  of  the  same  family,  each 
mill  larger  than  its  predecessor,  and  with  improved  mechanism  for  the  winding  and  twisting  of  sewings 
and  twist,  which  are  still  produced  of  a  quality  probably  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  first  manu¬ 
facture  of  sewing  silk  by  machinery  in  the  United  States  has  also  been  attributed  to  Messrs.  Conant 
&  Atwood,  of  Mansfield,  about  the  year  1829. 

The  census  of  1810,  in  addition  to  the  product  of  one  silk  manufactory  in  Burlington  county, 
New  Jersey,  which  made  1,800  yards,  (probably  of  coach  lace,)  valued  at  as  many  dollars,  reported  a 
manufacture  of  sewing  silk  and  raw  silk  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  the  value  of  $29,121, 
the  greater  part  of  it  made  in  three  counties  of  the  latter  State,  which  was  nearly  the  only  one  that 
continued  to  produce  the  raw  material.  In  1814,  when  silk  rose  to  $30  a  pound,  the  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  lace  factory  obtained  all  its  floss  silk  from  Connecticut. 

The  value  of  raw  and  sewing  silk  made  in  Windham  county,  in  1825,  was  $54,000,  or  double  its 
product  in  1810.  Three-fourths  of  the  families  in  Mansfield  were  engaged  in  raising  and  spinning 
silk,  the  sewings  being  made  in  families  with  no  other  implements  than  the  common  spinning  wheel, 
large  or  small,  and  common  reel.  In  1831,  the  value  of  sewing  silk  made  there  was  $81,000.  Silk 
fabrics  were  occasionally  woven  in  common  domestic  hand  looms.  Sewing  silk  was  also  made  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  some  other  States  at  that  time.  About  that  time  a  machine  was  introduced  at  Philadelphia 
for  winding  silk  from  the  cocoons  and  doubling  and  twisting  it  at  the  same  time,  operations  never  pre¬ 
viously  combined  in  one  machine. 

In  1835,  Gamaliel  Gay,  of  Baltimore,  patented  an  invention  for  winding  silk  from  the  cocoons 
upon  bobbins  or  spools  instead  of  reels,  which  came  into  general  use  as  an  improvement.  During  the 
same  year  he  also  patented  a  power  loom  for  weaving  silk  goods,  which  was  deemed  a  valuable  inven¬ 
tion.  Several  improved  reels  were  introduced  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  others. 

Previous  to  this  time  a  growing  interest  had  been  excited  in  the  silk  culture  and  manufacture  by 
the  introduction  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  which  was  asserted  to  be  superior  to  any  other  species  of 
mulberry  as  food  for  the  silkworm.  In  1830  an  experimental  filature,  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
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merits,  was  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  D’Homergue,  a  French  manufacturer,  P.  S.  Duponceau, 
and  others,  who  publicly  advocated  a  system  of  filatures  throughout  the  country  as  .the  only  effective 
means  of  promoting  the  silk  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  a  good  quality  of  ribbons  in  Baltimore,  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  cravats,  and  other 
woven  goods  in  Connecticut,  led  to  the  introduction  in  Congress  of  the  celebrated  silk  bill,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Duponceau,  and  designed  to  encourage  silk  husbandry  and  manufactures.  It  was  debated  for 
one  or  two  sessions,  and  finally  rejected,  although  specimens  of  gros  de  Naples  dress  silks,  woven  in 
England,  and  other  fabrics  made  in  France,,  and  a  silk  banner  made  in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  D’Homer¬ 
gue,  were  produced  as  evidences  of  what  could  be  done  with  domestic  silk.  Excellent  black  silk  plush 
was  made  in  Philadelphia,  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ripka,  and  figured  silk  vestings  and  other  woven 
goods  at  Economy,  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  Rapp,  about  the  same  time. 

Although  the  proposed  aid  was  not  obtained  from  Congress,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  on  imported  sewing  silk,  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  local  bounties,  and  the 
general  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  mulberry  culture  and  silk  raising,  led  to  the  organization  of 
silk  companies  in  several  parts  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  other  States.  In  1833,  it  was  stated 
that  one  dozen  silk  mills  had  been  erected  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  New  England,  since  1828> 
for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  from  imported  raw  silk,  in  the  expectation  that  the  general  interest 
in  silk  growing  would  soon  produce  a  domestic  material  in  abundance.  One  factory  at  Mansfield,  at 
that  time,  employed  thirty-two  spindles  for  soft  silk  winding,  and  had  apparatus  for  winding  hard  silk, 
and  two  broad  silk  looms,  and  one  fringe  loom.  Its  machinery  was  sufficient  to  employ  thirty  broad 
silk  looms  and  fifty  hands.  About  30,000  sticks  of  twist,  worth  $ 4  50  per  hundred,  were  made  by 
one  manufacturer  in  that  place.  The  New  England  Silk  Company,  at  Dedham,  with  a  capital  of 
$ 50,000 ,  employed,  in  1835,  sixteen  sewing  silk  machines,  and  made  preparations  to  produce  200 
pounds  weekly.  In  the  following  year  it  produced  $10,000  worth  of  silk  and  silk  mixed  fabrics.  A 
manufactory  at  Boston,  employing  300  females  and  between  100  and  200  looms  in  weaving  Tuscan 
braid  for  ladies’  bonnets,  a  business  which,  at  this  time,  created  quite  a  demand  for  sewing  silk,  also 
contained  a  ribbon  loom,  with  one  dozen  spring  shuttles,  weaving  twelve  ribbons  at  a  time,  with  the 
aid  of  a  single  operative.  It  also  included  a  throwing  mill  for  making  organzine  and  tram  for  warp 
and  filling,  and  manufactured  gimp  and  galloon  oh  a  loom  with  twelve  shuttles,  managed  by  a  single 
hand.  The  Rhode  Island  Silk  Company,  at  Providence,  previously  known  as  the  Yalentine  Company, 
about  this  time  erected  power  looms,  of  Mr.  Gay’s  pattern,  to  manufacture  about  300  yards  per  week 
of  rich  and  heavy  silk  goods  by  steam  power. 

A  national  silk  society  was  organized  in  1838,  which  established  a  national  silk  journal,  devoted 
to  this  interest.  But,  during  the  following  year,  the  multicaulus  speculation,  from  an  originally  healthy 
trade  in  mulberry  trees  and  a  proper  interest  in  silk  raising,  had  degenerated  into  a  ruinous  com¬ 
petition  in  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  trees.  Although  much  raw  silk  was  raised,  and  either  made 
into  sewings,  hosiery,  and  other  fabrics  in  families,  or  sold  to  the  regular  establishments,  and  one  gen¬ 
tleman,  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  was  supposed  to  have  the  largest  cocoonery  in  the  world,  the 
supply  of  raw  silk  was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  and  many  of  the  companies 
previously  formed  sunk  nearly  their  whole  investments.  Foreign  manufactures  of  silk,  except  sewing 
silk,  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  our  manufacturers  could  not  sustain  themselves  against  the 
enormous  importations,  while  dependent  on  the  foreign  materials,  or  the  uncertain  supply  of  domestic 
silk. 

In  the  twenty-one  years  from  1821  to  1841  inclusive,  the  total  importations  of  foreign  silks 
amounted  in  value  to  $210,541,051;  of  which  value,  only  $26,827,285  was  exported,  leaving  for 
home  consumption  an  average  of  $8,748,274  annually.  In  1839,  these  imports  amounted  to  nearly 
$24,000,000,  or  about  double  the  value  of  any  other  article  imported.  It  included  sewing  silk  to  the 
value  of  $809,534.  The  value  of  raw  silk  imported  in  the  last  five  of  these  years  (1837  to  .1841) 
was  $769,227,  whereof  $620,719  was  exported. 
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In  1842,  Congress  laid  a  duty  on  raw  silk  imported,  and  on  all  other  kinds  not  more  advanced 
than  singles  or  tram,  of  50  cents  a  pound,  except  floss  silk,  which  paid  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Sewing 
silk  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  $2  per  pound;  silk  lace,  gloves,  rnits,  hat  hands,  caps,  cords,  tassels, 
ribbons,  and  piece  goods,  $2  50  per  pound;  silk  hosiery,  40  per  cent.;  and  other  silk  goods,  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1846,  the  rates  of  duty  on  several  articles  were  reduced;  and  in  1857  still  farther 
reduced.  Raw  silk,  which  in  1846  was  charged  15  per  cent.,  was,  in  1857,  placed  on  the  free  list. 

In  1842,  considerable  quantities  of  silk  and  worsted  vestings  were  made  at  a  large  factory  in 
Baltimore,  which  employed  fifteen  or  twenty  Jacquard  looms,  and  used  domestic  silk.  But  such  was 
the  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  goods,  that  these  articles  could  nob  be  profitably  placed  in.  the  market 
as  American  manufactures.  The  silk  manufactory  of  J.  W.  Gill,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  erected 
about  1838,  and  claiming  to  be  the  first  regularly  organized  silk  factory  in  the  United  States,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fox,  an  English  manufacturer  of  thirty-five  years’  experience,  had  made, 
within  two  years,  thirty -five  pieces  of  velvet,  of  ten  to  twenty  yards  each,  and  worth  $4  to  $6  a  yard; 
ten  pieces  of  plush,  from  which  were  made  twenty-four  dozen  silk  hats,  worth  $48  per  dozen;  100 
pieces  of  dress  silks,  flowered  vestings,  &c.,  in  length  from  ten  to  thirty  yards  each,  and  valued  at  $1 
to  $3  a  yard;  and  about  sixty  dozen  cravats  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  worth  $1  to  $1  75  each,  besides 
lustrings  and  other  articles.  All  of  these  goods  sold  readily.  All  but  the  weaving  machinery  was 
propelled  by  steam-power,  and  the  goods  were  made  at  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent.  There  were  still 
other  manufactories  of  sewing  silk,  fringes,  tassels,  gimps,  coach  lace,  &c.  The  uniform  testimony  of 
those  employed  in  the  factories  (some  of  whom  had  followed  the  business  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  in  England)  was,  that  they  never  saw  finer  or  as  fine  silk  as  the  American  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared.  It  was  said  to  make  a  stronger  thread  than  foreign  silk,  and  by  many  manufacturers  was  alto¬ 
gether  preferred. 

Under  legislative  protection  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  in  the  United  States  continued  to 
increase  until  about  the  year  1844,  when  the  whole  quantity  reported  was  396,790  pounds,  exclusive 
of  what  was  made  and  used  in  families;  of  that  quantity  176,210  pounds  were  made  in  Connecticut, 
The  quantity  reported  as  made  in  Massachusetts  the  next  year  was  22,509  pounds,  valued  at  $150,477 ; 
that  of  raw  silk  being  194  pounds,  worth  $952.  A  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  was  laid  on  imported 
raw  silk,  which  caused  the  manufacture  of  sewings  to  decline  for  a  number  of  years,  although  it  was 
never  abandoned.  In  1855,  Massachusetts  made  44,000  pounds  of  sewing  silk,  worth  $300,000,  in 
the  three  counties  of  Hampshire,  Essex,  and  Norfolk.  That  quantity  was  exclusive  of  fringe  and 
tassels,  made  chiefly  at  Roxbury,  to  the  value  of  $433,000;  and  of  ribbons  and  dress  trimmings,  &c., 
to  the  value  of  $38,000,  by  one  establishment,  at  Newton. 

The  State  census  of  New  York,  for  the  same  year,  reported  six  sewing  silk  factories,  three  of 
them  run  by  steam  power,  which  made,  with  the  labor  of  236  hands,  $212,000  worth  of  sewings;  seven 
fringe  and  tassel  establishments,  all  but  three  of  them  in  the  city  of  New  York,  making  together  a 
value  of  $280,500;  and  two  ribbon  mills,  whose  product  was  of  the  value  of  $15,900,  all  but  $900  of 
which  was  the  product  of  one  mill  in  the  city.  The  silk  mills  at  Mansfield,  ‘VYillimantic,  South 
Coventry,  and  elsewhere  in  Connecticut,  each  made,  at  that  time,  from  100  to  300  pounds  of  silk,  for 
sewing  machines,  saddlers’  and  embroiderers’  silk,  machine  twist,  fringes,  &c,,  of  all  colors  and  of  supe¬ 
rior  qualities.  Excellent  dress  silks  have  since  been  made  in  that  State  by  at  least  one  factory,  at 
Hartford,  which  afterward  abandoned  it  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  handkerchiefs.  There  were,  at 
the  same  time,  sewing  silk  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  at 
Paterson,  New  Jei'sey.  A  small  factory,  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  about  the  same  date,  employed  five 
or  six  looms  in  weaving  silk  dress  ^oods,  handkerchiefs,  and  cravats,  chiefly  the  last  mentioned ;  and 
silk  braid,  fringes,  and  ribbons,  were  made  at  Philadelphia.  The  weaving  of  brocatelles  by  the  power 
loom  had  been  recently  commenced  at  Seymour,  Connecticut;  but,  we  believe,  did  not  succeed. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  anfl  thread  lace  and  edgings,  &c.,  was  carried  on  at  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
.  setts,  quite  extensively  in  the  last  century.  In  1790,  nearly  42,000  yards  were  made  at  that  place  by 
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women  and  children  and  sent  to  Boston  for  sale  or  exportation.  Samples  of  thirty-six  different  styles 
of  these  articles  were  exhibited  on  pattern  cards  The  census  of  1810  reported  743,090  yards  of 
web  lace  and  fringe,  worth  $109,540,  made  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island,  but  the  materials  are  not  given.  In  1824,  the  Boston  and  Ipswich  Lace  Factory, 
at  Ipswich,  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  to  make  bobbinet  lace  by  machinery.  It 
employed  for  a  time  about  800  young  women  on  lace  work,  but  was  compelled,  about  three  years 
after,  to  discontinue  the  business  Lace  was  also  made  to  a  large  amount  at  Medway,  Massachusetts, 
in  1823,  with  machines  which  would  each  turn  out,  daily,  fifty  yards,  five  inches  wide,  worth  $2  a 
j'ard.  A  lace  factory,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1827,  employed  about  five  hundred  females. 
Three  years  later  the  value  of  domestic  lace  made  in  the  country  was  estimated  at  fully  $500,000. 

In  1833,  the  New  England  Lace  Manufactory,  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated, 
but  also  proved  unsuccessful. 

Coach  lace  was  made  before  and  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
from  Connecticut  floss  silk,  which  was  thought  to  be  superior  for  that  purpose  to  any  imported.  At 
that  time  only  two  patterns,  known  respectively  as  the  “Jefferson”  and  “Monroe”  patterns,  were  made 
in  the  country.  In  1815,  Mr.  W.  H.  Horstmaun  commenced  the  manufacture  of  trimmings  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and,  in  1824,  introduced  from  Germany,  where  he  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business,  the  braiding  and  plaiting  machines,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Jacquard  loom.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  has  since  become  the  most  extensive,  complete,  and  varied,  in  its  products  of  silk  and 
worsted  trimmings  and  narrow  textile  fabrics,  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  this 
country  to  apply  the  power-loom  in  making  several  articles  of  this  class,  gold  laces  having  been  made 
by  power  in  Philadelphia  several  years  before  it  was  attempted  in  Europe  Previous  to  1837,  how¬ 
ever,  coach  lace  was  altogether  made  on  hand-looms.  About  that  time,  Mr.  Erast  us  B.  Bigelow,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  previously  devised  a  hand-loom  for  weaving  suspender  webbing,  a  machine  for 
making  piping  cord,  and  a  power-loom  for  weaving  knotted  counterpanes,  after  only  six  weeks  study 
over  a  piece  of  coach  lace,  brought  forward  the  loom  for  weaving  coach  lace  by  power,  then  deemed 
an  impossibility  by  the  principal  manufacturers  and  dealers.  It  was  patented  in  April  of  that  year, 
and  was  afterward  modified  and  matured  into  the  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpet  looms  mentioned  else¬ 
where.  The  “Clinton  Company,”  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  was  organized,  and  one  hundred  of  the 
curiously  automatic  and  very  ingenious  coach  lace  looms,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  made  annually 
between  one  and  two  million  yards  of  coach  lace,  of  worsted,  cotton,  and  silk,  variously  combined, 
according  to  quality,  the  best  qualities  being  almost  wholly  made  of  silk.  In  1857,  the  stock,  looms, 
and  patent  rights  of  the  Clinton  Company,  then  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of 
coach  lace,  became  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Horstmann,  who  have  since  employed  130  coach  laee 
power-looms,  in  addition  to  100  power-looms  on  other  fabrics,  336  silk  spindles  and  other  very  com¬ 
plete  silk  machinery,  400  plaiting  or  braiding  machines,  50  hand-looms,  using  upward  of  160  Jacquard 
machines,  &c.,  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  in  any  country  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ladies’  dress  trimmings,  coach  laces,  upholstery  trimmings,  regalia,  and  military  trimmings  and 
equipments. 

At  the  present  time  the  silk  manufacture  is  probably  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  efficient  protection  afforded  by  the  present  revenue  law's,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  the 
raising  of  raw  silk  and  its  ultimate  manufacture  may  be  greatly  extended  throughout  the  country. 
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Statistics  of  silk  manufactures  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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SEWING  SILK,  TWIST,  ETC. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

New  Hampshire . . 

2 

$9,000 

6,000 

$28,000 

5 

18 

$3, 780 

$36, 480 

5,440 

Massachusetts . 1 . 

4 

123, 000 

83,000 

391,800 

70 

170 

55, 152 

579, 959 

93,  990 

Connecticut . . 

19 

957, 900 

150,000 

797,720 

226 

833 

128,256 

1, 223, 400 

145, 835 

Now  York . . . . 

3 

81,000 

29, 100 

148,  750 

09 

90 

32,  088 

207, 519 

25,444 

Pennsylvania . 

8 

302, 000 

66, 000 

390,570 

72 

337 

,  62, 316 

508,  000 

61, 500 

Now  Jersey . 

6 

203,000 

121, 500 

021,  C75 

141 

548 

105, 120 

950, 900 

107,310 

Total  in  United  States . 

42 

1,075,900 

455, 660 

2,  378,521 
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1,996 

387, 312 

3,  590, 249 

409, 429 

SILK  GOODS. 
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1 
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3 

12, 108 
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SILK  FRINGES,  TRIMMINGS,  ETC. 
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15 
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599, 100 

New  York . 

39 

6G4 

944,  377 

Pennsylvania . . . 

27 

762 

1, 169,  845 

Now  Jersey..' . . . 

Q 

8 

2, 352 

30,000 

Maryland _  . 

3 

35, 800 

18, 121 

22 

13 

9, 336 

39, 800 

Ohio . 

4 

11, 300 

14, 300 

11 

14 

5,732 

41, 200 

•  Tntfd  in  United  States 

90 

1,183,280 

1,416,819 

919 

1,788 

618, 380 

2, 804,  323 

COACH  LACE* 

Connecticut . . . 

3 

40,  000 

3,131 

24,  087 

02 

10 

27,  504 

78, 000 

New  York . . . . . 

1  ■  2 

1, 200 

40 

900 

3 

840 

2, 400 

Now  Jersey _ 

1 

1,600 

134 

4, 000 

15 

4,020 

8, 800 

Total  la  United  States . 

6 

43,800 

1,305 

28,  987 

80 

16 

32, 364 

89, 200 

EOEN  MANUFACTURES. 

With  the  exception  of  cordage,  the  manufactures  of  hemp  and  linen  in  the  United  States  have 
never  been  general  or  extensive.  At  present  they  are  confined  chiefly  to  two  States,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  very  limited  number  of  products. 

In  I860  this  industry  employed,  in  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  ten  estab¬ 
lishments,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $639,795,  and  528  hands,  of  whom  277  were  females.  The 
total  cost  of  labor  was  $113,048,  and  of  material,  $327,770  per  annum.  The  latter  sum  embraced 
the  value  of  998  tons  of  flax  used,  from  which  were  manufactured  woven  goods,  twines,  and  thread,  to 
the  value  of  $699,570. 

The  number  of  establishments  returned  from  Massachusetts  was  three,  which  represented  a  capital 
of  $490,000,  and  consumed  695  tons  of  flax,  costing,  with  all  other  materials,  including  some  hemp 
and  cotton,  $228,575.  They  gave  employment  to  159  male  and  167  female  hands,  whose  labor  cost 
annually  $73,800.  The  manufactured  product  Was  chiefly  crash  towelling,  of  which  6,200,000  yards 
were  made,  and  valued  at  $515,000. 

One  of  these  establishments  was  at  Dudley,  in  Worcester  county,  and  ran  five  sets  of  machinery 
by  water-power,  consuming  300  tons  of  flax,  and  making  2,000,000  yards  of  crash,  worth  $150,000- 
The  Hampden,  flax  and  hemp  mill,  at  Ludlow,  manufactured  linen,  hempen,  and  cotton  goods  to  the 
value  of  $65,000,  of  which  $18,000  was  of  flax;  and  the  American  Linen  Company,  at  Fall  River, 
which  was  the  largest,  ran  4,000  spindles  and  200  looms  by  steam-power,  producing,  from  350  tons  of 
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hemp  and  flax,  4,000,000  yards  of  crash,  &c,  worth  $300,000.  This -product  was  exclusive  of  some 
twine  and  shoe  thread  made  in  the  State  from  flax,  tow,  and  Manilla  hemp,  which  is  included  in  the 
statistics  of  cordage. 

The  linen  mills  in  New  York  numbered  seven,  and  were  of  smaller  extent,  aggregating  a  capital  of 
$149,795,  and  a  total  cost  for  material  of  $99,195,  and  for  labor  of  $39,248.  These  establishments 
gave  employment  to  92  males  and  110  females;  and  consumed  303  tons  of  flax,  from  which  were  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  valued  at  $184,570.  The  products  included  518,000  pounds  of  sewing  thread,  twine, 
and  shoe  thread.  One  establishment,  the  American  Linen  Thread  Company,  made  160,000  pounds  of 
linen  thread,  valued  at  $80,000,  an  average  of  fifty  cents  a  pound.  It  employed  50  male  hands  and 
60  females. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre  is  much  less  general  than 
formerly.  With  the  increase  of  the  cotton  culture  and  manufacture,  and  the  improvements  in  cotton 
and  woollen  machinery,  cotton  has  been  extensively  substituted  for  flax  and  hemp  even  in  household 
manufactures,  which  have  generally  been  abandoned  for  the  products  of  regular  factories,  either 
domestic  or  foreign.  Large  areas  in  some  of  the  western  and  middle  States  are  still  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  flax  for  the  production  of  oil  from  the  seed,  which  has  made  it  a  remunerative  crop. 

The  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  91,251  tons.  In  1850, 
the  weight  of  dressed  flax  produced  was  7,709,676  pounds,  or  3,854|  tons,  of  which  Kentucky  pro¬ 
duced  2,100,116  pounds,  and  Virginia  upward  of  1,000,000  pounds.  The  product  of  hemp  was  34,871 
tons.  The  value  of  the  flax  fibre  was  $770,967,  and  the  quantity  of  flaxseed  produced  in  the  same  year 
was  562,312  bushels,  valued  at  $843,468.  The  area  of  land  cultivated  in  flax  was  estimated  at  100,000 
acres.  In  1860,  the  total  weight  of  flax  reported  was  only  4,720,145  pounds,  and  of  flaxseed  566,867 
bushels,  a  decrease  in  the  former  of  2,989,531  pounds,  or  upwards  of  38  per  cent.  Only  two  States, 
New  York  and  Ohio,  showed  an  increased  production  of  flax,  while  the  product  of  Kentucky  alone  fell 
off  to  728,234  pounds.  The  product  of  flax  in  1850  was  in  the  proportion  of  less  than  5l>  ounces  to 
each  inhabitant  of  the  Union,  and  in  1860  was  less  than  2£  ounces  to  each  person.  . 

Since  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  particularly  during  the  late  war,  the  home  production  of 
flax  has  probably  been  increased,  as  its  manufacture  undoubtedly  has  been,  and  will  he  still  further 
increased  by  reason  of  improvements  in  flax-dressing  machinery,  and  in  the  various  processes  by 
which  its  filament  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  cotton,  so  as  to  be  spun  on  cotton  machinery,  either 
unaltered  or  slightly  modified.  With  a  soil  and  climate  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  flax  and 
hemp,  and  with  the  increased  price  of  all  textile  materials,  we  may  confidently  look  for  a  notable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  flax  and  hemp,  which  can  be  made  profitable  crops  in  nearly  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  It  will  be  required  by  our  manufacturers  for  incorporation  with  wool  and  cotton  in 
various  mixed  fabrics  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics,  as  well  as  for  pure  manufactures  of  these 
materials,  now  subject  to  high  duties. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  the  importations  of  unmanufactured  flax,  chiefly  from 
England,  Russia,  and  Holland,  and  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  amounted  to  3,162,208 
pounds,  valued  by  the  custom-house  at  $175,342;  and  of  codilla-  or  tow  of  flax  and  hemp,  686,224 
pounds,  worth  $35,717. 

In  1860,  the  value  of  flax  imported  in  the  unmanufactured  state,  duty  free,  was  $213,687,  and  in 
1862  it  was  $175,870,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1852 ;  for  less  than  half  the  quantity  imported  in  that 
year,  or  1,421,628  pounds,  entered  at  a  duty  of  $15  per  ton. 

Of  manufactured  flax,  the  total  value  imported  in  1852,  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and 
including  bleached  and  unbleached  linens  alone  to  the  value  of  $7,603,603,  was  $8,516,109.  And  of 
hempen  manufactures,  exclusive  of  cordage,  $391,608.  In  1860,  the  value  of  linens  imported  was 
$9,245,816;  and  of  all  other  manufactures  of  flax,  $1,490,519;  the  duty  on  which  was  about  15  per¬ 
cent.  ad  valorem.  The  manufactures  of  hemp,  exclusive  of  thread  and  twine,  imported  the  same  year, 
amounted  in  value  to  $767,135. 
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In  1862,  15,456,358  yards  of  linen,  valued  at  $2,894,314,  and  other  manufactures  of  flax  to  the 
value  of  $3,173,672,  were  imported,  the  latter  sum  including  thread  and  twine  valued  at  $876,057. 
Of  hempen  manufactures,  exclusive  of  cordage,  the  value  imported  was  $1,471,193.  The  duty  on  all 
costing  less  than  30  cents  a  yard  was  25  per  cent-.,  and  when  costing  over  that  price,  30  per  cent. 

HISTOEY  AND  STATISTICS. 

As  flax  and  hemp,  in  former  times,  held  relatively  a  much  more  important  place  among  textile 
materials  than  at  present,  the  first  colonists  of  America,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  flax-growing 
and  linen  districts  of  the  British  islands  and  of  Germany,  encouraged  their  cultivation  from  the  outset, 
and  chiefly  as  a  material  for  household  stuffs. 

Flax  was  cultivated  in  New  Netherlands  as  early  as  1626,  and  three  years  later  the  seeds  of  flax 
and  hemp  were  sent  to  Massachusetts.  In  1640,  a  public  order  was  made  in  Massachusetts  respect¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  by  ascertaining  how  much  seed  there  was  in  every  town,  and  what 
persons  skilled  in  breaking,  spinning,  and  weaving;  and,  also,  what  means  should  be  taken  for  teaching 
all  boys  and  girls' to  spin.  Later  in  the  same  year,  a  bounty  of  3d.  for  every  shilling’s  worth  of  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  cloth,  made  in  the  province,  was  offered  and  paid  the  next  year  to  several  persons 
for  83  yards,  valued  at  12c?.  a  yard,  which  was  probably  of  flax,  and  possibly  the  first  products  of  the 
loom  in  this  country.  About  the  same  time,  flax  and  hemp  were  ordered  to  be  sown  by  each  family 
in  Connecticut  to  preserve  seed,  and.  as  the  act  reads,  "that  we  might  in  time  have  supply  of  lynen 
cloath  amongst  ourselves.”  Inspectors  of  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  with  power  to  regulate  their  price, 
were. appointed  in  the  latter  colony  in  1644. 

In  1641,  the  authorities  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  set  apart  an  acre  of  ground  to  Samuel  Cornhill 
for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  in  a  locality  which,  until  near  the  present  date,  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
Flaxponds.  The  heads  of  families  were,  at  the  same  time,  required  to  instruct  their  children  and  ser¬ 
vants  how  to  gather  and  improve  the  wild  hemp,  “growing  wild  all  over  the  country,”  probably  the 
apocynum  canabinum,  or  Indian  hemp,  a  species  of  dogbane,  from  which  the  Indians  made  clothing, 
bow-strings,  nets,  mats,  lines,  &c. 

In  1670,  the  people  of  New  York  were  said  to  make  all  their  own  linen,  in  which  they  excelled ; 
and  three  years  later  the  collector  of  customs  reported  that  no  linen  was  made  in  New  England  worth 
above  2s.  Qd.  a  yard.  Materials  for  linen  were  plentiful  in  New  Jersey  in  1684,  flax,  twice  heckled, 
selling  for  9d.  a  pound ;  and  the  German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  had  already  commenced  the  making 
of  linen  and  hosiery,  which  afterwards  became  noted  products  of  that  province. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  said,  by  an  early  writer,  to  have  worn  some  fabric  made  of  a  native  fibrous 
material  called  silk  grass,  growing  abundantly  in  Virginia.  Captain  Matthews,  an  early  settler  of  that 
colony,  cultivated  and  manufactured  flax  and  hemp  quite  extensively  previous  to  1650.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  premiums  were  offered  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  and  in  1657  for  flax.  In  1662,  two 
pounds  of  tobacco  were  offered  for  every  pound  of  these  materials  prepared  for  the  spindle,  and  three 
pounds  for  every  yard  of  yard-wide  linen  made;  every  tithable  person  being,  at  the  same  time,  required 
to  produce  annually  two  pounds  of  dressed  hemp  or  flax. 

An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1704,  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  the 
plantations  in  America,  gave  a  bounty  of  £6  on  each  ton  of  water-rotted  hemp  sent  to  England,  which 
secured  considerable  attention  to  the  production  of  that  staple,  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  linens 
was  discouraged  by  allowing  a  drawback  on  all  foreign  linens  imported  into  England  on  their  reshipment 
to  America,  and  also  by  bounties  on  the  export  of  British  and  Irish  linens. 

The  first  considerable  improvement  made  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp,  which 
though  altogether  of  the  household  land  was  quite  extensive,  was  by  the  introduction  of  the  linen  or 
foot  spinning  wheel  for  spinning  flax.  It  was  introduced  in  New  Hampshire  about  the  year  1719  by 
the  Protestant  Irish,  who  settled  at  Londonderry,  and  also  brought  with  them  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  flax  culture,  and,  it  is  said,  introduced  that  valuable  esculent,  the  Irish  potato.  Some  of  these 
14 
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people  also  settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  their  success  in  the  linen  manufacture  induced  the  assemblies 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  each,  in  1722,  to  grant  bounties  of  20s.  for  each  bolt  of  sail  duck 
made  in  these  provinces  from  domestic  materials.  These  were  paid  by  the  former  to  John  Powell, 
and  by  the  latter  to  William  Borden,  each  of  whom  received  as  additional  encouragement  a  loan  of 
$3,000  from  his  government.  Richard  Rogers,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  also,  in  1724,  received  a 
patent  for  making  canvas  for  shipping,  of  which  he  presented  excellent  samples;  but  in  1735  he  was 
refused  like  privileges  for  the  manufacture  of  “fine  linen  cloth.”  Liberal  premiums  were  also  offered 
in  these  colonies  for  raising  flax  and  hemp;  and  in  Massachusetts,  in  1734,  surveyors  were  appointed  of 
these  commodities,  which  were  so  generally  cultivated  that  for  several  years  they  were  received  at  the 
public  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes,  flax  at  6d.  and  hemp  at  4 d.  a  pound.  About  the  same  time,  a 
large  “spinning  school”  for  the  poor  was  inaugurated  in  Boston,  with  great  public  enthusiasm,  and 
sustained  by  subscriptions  and  by  a  tax  on  carriages. 

Similar  bounties  and  encouragements  were  given  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  for  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  were  continued  in  various  forms  in  all  down  to  the  Revolution. 
In  1751,  upward  of  60  wagon  loads  of  flaxseed  entered  Baltimore  for  exportation.  And  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  as  testified  by  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  House  of  Commons,  10,000  hogsheads  or  70,000 
bushels  of  flaxseed  were  exported  from  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  flax  grown  was  manufactured  into 
coarse  linens.  In  1771,  the  quantity  thence  exported  was  110,412  bushels,  and  from  New  York  in 
1755,  12,528  hogsheads.  In  1791,  the  exports  of  that  article  from  the  United  States  were  292,460 
bushels,  an  amount  never  since  equalled,  and  upward  of  one-half  the  total  quantity  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1860,  which  was  566,867  bushels. 

The  diminished  importations  from  Great  Britain  for  several  years  preceding  and  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  various  measures  adopted  to  supply  their  place  by  domestic  products,  including  liberal 
bounties  by  Congress  and  by  local  committees  for  the  production  and  manufacture  of  every  kind  of 
raw  material  and  the  construction  of  improved  machinery,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  flax  and  hemp 
culture.  The  household  manufactures  of  linsey  woolseys  and  other  mixed  fabrics,  of  wool  and  flax  or 
cotton  and  flax,  of  tow  cloth,  osnaburgs,  brown  hollands,  for  women’s  wear,  dowlas,  bagging,  &c.,  which 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  inner  and  outer  clothing  and  household  stuffs  of  the  people,  were 
very  much  extended  and  went  far  to  supply  the  demand.  Many  small  factories  of  sail  cloth  and  other 
kinds  of  linen  were  organized  in  different  places. 

Of  the  latter  article  a  large  manufactory  was  erected  in  Boston  about  1788,  by  an  incorporated 
company,  who  were  encouraged  by  a  bounty  on  its  manufacture,  which  it  is  said  to  have  produced  of  a 
quality  superior  to  any  before  made  in  America,  and  sold  lower  than  imported  sail  cloth.  The  sails 
and  cordage  of  the  ship  Massachusetts,  of  800  tons,  bnilt  about  1790,  were  wholly  made  in  Boston,  and 
two  years  after  the  factory  referred  to  employed  400  hands,  and  made  2,000  yards  of  duck  weekly. 
Its  annual  product  for  a  number  of  years  was  between  2,000  and  3,000  bolts  of  40  yards  each,  worth 
$13  per  bolt. 

A  manufactory  of  sail  cloth  was  commenced  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  1789,  and  others  near 
the  same  time  at  Salem,  Springfield,  and  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Those  at  Salem  and  Newport,  which  were  prosperous  seaports,  became 
flourishing  concerns. 

In  1796,  the  Globe  mill,  for  spinning  and  weaving  flax,  hemp,  and  tow  by  water-power  with 
patent  machinery,  was  put  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  by  James  Davenport.  The  labor  was  done 
chiefly  by  boys,  each  of  whom  was  able  to  spin  in  ten  hours  97,333  yards  of  flaxen  or  hempen  thread, 
using  20  to  40  pounds  of  hemp  according  to  fineness,  and  another  could  weave  on  the  machinery  15 
to  20  yards  of  sail  cloth  per  diem.  It  was  suspended  in  1798  by  the  death  of  the  proprietor. 
Several  patents  were  recorded  in  the  United  States  in  connexion  with  this  branch  before  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Kentucky  supplied  nearly  the  whole  cotton  country  with  baling  linen  in  1809. 

Th,e  census  of  1810  returned  21,211,262  yards  of  flaxen  cloths  made  in  families,  &c.,  of  which 
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the  value  of  about  12,214,867  yards  only  is  given,  which  amounted  to  $4,507,571.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  quantity  was  made  in  New  York,  where  the  value  of  such  cloths  made  was  $2,014,742. 
Virginia  was  next  in  the  number  of  yards  produced,  which  was  nearly  5,000,000,  but  the  value  was 
not  given.  Connecticut  manufactured  upward  of  2,250,000  yards,  valued  at  $800,359,  and  Pennsylvania 
almost  3,000,000  yards,  of  which  the  value  was  not  returned.  In  Vermont  1,859,931  yards  were 
made  ;  and  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio,  upward  of  1,000,000  yards  each.  The  returns  of  that  year 
also  embraced  22,131,553  yards  of  blended  and  unnamed  cloths  and  stuffs;  1,821,193  yards  of  mixed 
and  hempen  cloths  chiefly  mixed;  802,718  yards  of  tow  cloth;  453,750  yards  of  bagging  made  of  hemp 
for  packing  cotton,  chiefly  the  product  of  thirteen  establishments  in  Kentucky;  besides  some  mixed 
and  flaxen  cloths,  chiefly  the  former,  made  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  There  were  also  reported,  as  the 
product  of  manufacturing  establishments,  3,025  pieces  of  sail  duck  made  in  Massachusetts  and  valued 
at  $80,813;  other  hempen  cloths,  to  the  value  of  $12,148,  made  in  Connecticut;  and  36,714  yards  of 
the  same,  probably  bagging,  manufactured  in  Philadelphia,  besides  26  tons  of  hempen  and  flaxen  yarn 
spun  in  six  mills  in  that  State. 

Although  labor-saving  machinery,  for  spinning  as  well  as  doubling,  trebling,  and  twisting,  was  then 
used  to  some  extent  both  by  water  and  steam-power  in  regular  establishments,  and  some  of  these  had 
been  introduced  into  families,  this  extended  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp  was  almost  wholly,  as  it 
then  was  in  foreign  countries,  a  household  industry.'  Flax  and  hemp  had  for  some  years  been  regu¬ 
larly  imported  under  a  high  duty  in  considerable  amount  to  supply  the  demand,  although  the  culture 
of  these  crops  was  quite  general,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  flaxseed  oil  mills,  of  which  returns  were 
made  from  fourteen  States  to  the  number  of  383.  They  made  770,583  gallons  of  oil  annually,  valued 
at  $848,809,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  was  the  product  of  171  mills  in  Pennsylvania.  The  quantity 
of.  hemp  returned  was  5,755s  tons,  valued  at  $690,625.  In  Connecticut,  where  the  cotton  manufacture 
was  already  somewhat  advanced,  the  value  of  linen  cloths  of  various  kinds  returned  (exclusive  of 
sewing  thread,  linen  chain  for  mixed  goods,  tapes,  bobbins,  fringe,  lace,  webbing,  &c.)  was  equivalent  to 
3.05  cents  per  capita  of  its  population;  and  in  Vermont  linen  was  produced  in  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  at  an  average  value  of  35  cents  per  yard.  In  the  latter  State  and  Pennsylvania,  which  made  the 
fullest  returns  of  spinning  wheels,  the  number  of  these  machines  amounted  to  200,000,  of  which  two- 
fifths  were  supposed  to  be  employed  in  flax.* 

The  subsequent  decline  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  the  Union  in  relative  value  was  undoubtedly 
attributable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  culture  and  manufacture,  which  furnished  a  more  profit¬ 
able  crop  to  the  southern  agriculturist  and  a  more  available  material  to  the  manufacturer.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  merino  sheep  about  the  same  time,  and  of  regular  manufacturing  establishments  for  both 
wool  and  cotton,  also  contributed  to  the  decline  of  household  spinning  and  weaving,  into  which  flax  and 
hemp  entered  largely  as  a  material.  The  manufactories  of  sail  duck  previously  established  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  had  been  abandoned  or  suspended  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  hemp,  which  rose  in  1814  to  $275  per  ton.  The  substitution  of  cotton  duck  about 
this  time  also  operated  against  the  extension  of  that  branch  of  the  linen  manufacture. 

In  1812  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Charles  Whitlow,  of  New  York,  for 
the  manufacture  of  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  found  abundantly  in  western  New  York  and  other 
States,  which  had  been  occasionally  used  for  making  thread.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
nettle,  and  in  honor  of  Mr.  Whitlow,  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  its  valuable  textile  properties,  was 
called  urtica  whitlowi .  About  500  pounds  of  dressed  fibre  could  be  produced  from  an  acre,  which  was 
spun  into  six  hank  yarn,  valued  at  $11  per  pound,  at  a  profit  of  50  per  cent.  A  company  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  New  York  the  next  year  to  manufacture  the  yarn,  but  with  what  success  we  are  not 
informed.  With  the  present  increased  demand  for  fibrous  materials  and  improved  modes  of  treating 
them,  this  plant,  then  thought  superior  to  flax  or  hemp,  may  be  deserving  the  attention  of  manufac¬ 
turers. 
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Since  1801  flax  had  been  extensively  cultivated  on  the  German  flats  in  Ontario  county,  in  that 
State,  and  during  the  war  its  cultivation  on  an  extended  scale  was  commenced  in  Washington  and 
Rensselaer  counties,  which  have  since  been  the  principal  flax-growing  region  of  the  State.  It  was 
found  to  be  a  profitable  crop  at  18|  cents  a  pound,  the  current  price;  and  in  1845  about  46,000  acres 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac  were  occupied  with  flax,  producing  2,897,062  pounds.  An  incorporated 
linen  company  was  in  operation  at  Schagticoke  in  1814,  and  some  others  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  introduce  machines  and  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  flax  could  be  dressed,  spun,  and  woven  with  a  facility  and  cheapness  approximating 
those  with  which  cotton  is  manipulated.  A  principal  obstacle  to  the  general  use  of  flax  as  a  textile 
material  has  been  the  expense  of  harvesting  and  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  spindle.  Instead  of  being 
pulled  by  hand,  as  in  former  times,  the  harvesting  of  hemp  and  flax  is  now  done  by  the  scythe  or  cradle 
or  other  machinery,  which  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  renders  indispensable.  The  former  rude 
processes  of  breaking,  scutching,  and  heckling  have  also  given  place  to  labor-saving  machinery,  The 
“boon”  or  woody  envelope  is  broken  and  separated  from  the  “harl”  or  textile  filament  which  it 
encloses  by  means  of  fluted  cylinders,  and  the  “shives”  afterward  shaken  from  the  straw,  while  the 
scutching  is  effected  by  a  series  of  swingling  knives  attached  to  a  shaft  and  revolving  rapidly  in  close 
proximity  with  the  scutching  board  on  which  the  flax  is  held.  More  expensive  machines  are  also  in 
use,  which  break  and  scutch  the  straw  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  tons  in  ten  hours,  by  a  process  of 
grinding  and  fanning,  and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  flax  cotton.  These  as  well  as  several  of  the 
flax  brakes  and  scutching  machines  with  fluted  rollers  are  adapted  as  well  to  unrotted  as  to  rotted  flax, 
though  some  loss  of  fibre  occurs  in  the  former  case.  A  “portable  flax  and  hemp  dresser,”  of  recent 
American  invention,  breaks  and  scutches  the  flax  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  fluted  rollers  of  pecu¬ 
liar  shape,  and  in  its  most  improved  form,  it  is  said,  enables  five  men  and  two  boys  with  the  power  of 
two  horses  to  prepare  one  thousand  pounds  of  clean  fibre  daily.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  rotted  or 
unrotted  flax,  and  to  the  preparation  of  long-line  flax  and  tangled  flax  or  tow,  and  by  many  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  in  use.  Other  machines  are  in  operation  designed  more  especially  to  utilize  the  tangled 
straw  of  flax  raised  only  for  the  seed,  by  converting  it  into  short  stock  or  tow  of  different  qualities,  and 
into  ‘Jibrilia”  and  “ erolin ,”  or  flax  wool,  &c.,  in  which  the  fibrils  are  so  broken  up  and  separated  as  to 
be  carded  and  spun  on  cotton  machinery.  There  are  still  others  for  preparing  the  fibre  of  other  native 
or  tropical  plants,  as  the  Agave  Americana ,  &c.,  for  textile  uses. 

Mechanical  means  alone,  however,  have  never  fully  succeeded  either  in  separating  the  filaments 
of  flax  from  its  cortical  epidermis  and  woody  core  or  boon,  or  in  so  “cottonizing”  the  fibre  as  to  fit  it 
for  automatic  spinning  machinery.  Other  means  have  been  long  used  for  aiding  the  separation,  by 
partially  dissolving  the  glutinous  substance  by  which  the  several  tissues  are  united  and  the  bast  cells, 
which  compose  the  separate  fibres,  are  cemented  together.  Chief  among  these  means  are  the  pro¬ 
cesses  known  as  dew-rotting,  water-rotting,  and  steeping,  in  which  a  partial  disintegration  is  effected 
by  the  aid  of  moisture.  The  simple  immersion  of  the  straw  in  a  tank  of  soft  water,  as  in  water-rot¬ 
ting,  produces  an  incipient  fermentation,  and  sufficiently  overcomes  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  for  the 
subsequent  operations  of  breaking  and  scutching.  The  process  may  be  more  expeditiously  and  per¬ 
fectly  effected  by  the  aid  of  chemical  solvents  and  of  hot  water  or  steam. 

Of  the  latter  description  was  the  patented  process  of  Mr.  Schenck,  an  American,  which  consisted 
in  steeping  the  flax  in  water  warmed  to  80°  or  90°.  This  method,  which  has  been  extensively  adopted 
in  Ireland,  favored  the  fermentative  process,  and  reduced  the  time  of  preparation  from  two  or  three 
weeks  to  three  or  four  days,  (72  to  96  hours,)  according  to  the  quality  of  fibre,  which  was  thereby 
improved  and  its  product  increased.  The  first  rottery  on  this  principle  was  established  at  Mayo,  in 
1848. 

Chemical  agency  has  also  been  used  in  China  and  Europe  from,  an  early  period  for  disintegrating 
the  fibres  of  flax  and  facilitating  its  preparation.  The  process  which  has  attracted  most  attention  is 
that  of  Chevalier  Claussen,  patented  in  England  in  1850.  By  boiling  the  cut  and  crushed  flax  straw 
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first  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  afterward  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  soaking  it  a  short 
time  in  alkaline  and  acid  baths,  he  was  able  in  12  to  24  hours  to  transmute  it  into  a  light,  cotton-like 
material  called  flax  cotton,  adapted  to  the  cotton  spinning  mill,  and  capable  of  being  combined  with 
wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  and  also  of  being  dyed  like  those  materials. 

This  problem  of  preparing  flax  for  spinning  economically  on  cotton  or  other  machinery  had  been 
long  sought,  and  as  early  as  1840  Mr,  Sands  Olcott,  in  this  country,  operated  machinery  which  enabled 
him  to  prepare  unrotted  flax  for  carding  and  spinning  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  soon  after  he  gave 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  his  improvements,  which  were  suspended  by  his  death.  Mr.  Slack,  of  Ren¬ 
frewshire,  in  Scotland,  also  patented,  in  June,  1849,  a  chemical  process  somewhat  analogous  to  Claus- 
sen’s,  which  enabled  him  to  make  samples  of  excellent  flaxen  goods,  spun  and  wrought  on  cotton 
machinery. 

In  January,  1852,  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  offered  a  premium  of  $100  for  the  best 
experiment  in  that  State  in  the  preparation  of  flax  as  a  substitute  for  cotton.  Near  the  same  time  the 
American  Linen  Manufacturing  Company  purchased  the  right  of  using  Claussen’ s  process  in  the  Uuited 
Slates;  and  prepared  to  put  it  in  operation  at  Lockport,  in  that  State,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  of 
which  $350,000  was  paid  in  and  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery.  They  offered  the  highest  price 
for  prepared  flax.  Flax  cotton  prepared  in  this  way  and  by  other  modes  has  been  produced  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  several  small  cotton  mills  have  been  adapted  for  using  short  flax  stock 
and  hemp  stock  prepared  by  chemical  agency,  by  the  steam  processes  of  Watt  and  of  Buchanan,  of 
Glasgow,  or  by  mechanical  means,  separately  or  in  combination,  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics 
of  flax  or  mixed  materials.  The  cheapness  of  cotton,  however,  and  certain  defects  still  found  in  the 
Claussen  method,  prevented  its  general  adoption.  In  July,  1861,  when  cotton  had  risen  in  price,  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,  in  addition  to  premiums  previously 
offered,  without  conditions,  for  the  first  and  second  best  bales  of  prepared  flax  cotton  of  fifty  pounds 
each,  offered  a  premium  of  $500  for  samples  of  that  article  with  especial  reference  to  its  practical  use 
as  an  economical  substitute  for  cotton.  In  September,  Stephen  Randal],  of  Warwick,  J.  C.  Butter- 
worth,  of  Providence,  and  J.  Knowles,  presented  bales  of  flax  cotton;  Hale  &  Farrar,  of  Jamaica 
Plains,  samples  of  fine  flax  cotton  and  also  of  fine  and  coarse  flax  wool ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  specimens  of  carded  flax,  &c.  Among  manufactured  products  presented  were  15 
samples  of  colored  flax  and  pieces  of  37-inch  sheeting  containing  25  per  cent,  of  flax,  and  other  fabrics 
with  30  per  cent,  of  that  material. 

Among  the  numerous  producers  and  manufacturers  of  flax  cotton,  and  cotton  from,  hemp,  from 
asclepias,  cotton-grass,  &c.,  is  S  M.  Allen,  of  Boston,  who  commenced  experiments  in  cottonizing 
flax  in  1851;  and  in  1858,  with  J.  C.  Butterfield  and  others,  established  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Island,  a  mill  with  machinery  adapted  for  working  up  fibrilia  or  fibrilized  flax.  The  next  year  he  fitted 
up  a  small  mill  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  where  calicoes  and  sheetings,  half  cotton  and  half  flax, 
were  made.  H.  McFarlane,  of  Rocky  Hill,  New  Jersey,  commenced  making  flax  cotton  by  the 
Claussen  process,  on  a  commercial  scale,  in  1854,  with  such  success  as  to  be  able  to  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  whose  product  was  chiefly  sold  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  Fuller 
&  Upham,  of  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  R.  Fletcher,  of  Oswego,  E.  Towne,  of  Utica,  and  C.  Beach, 
of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  the  last  using  mechanical  means  chiefly;  H.  Burgess,  of  Reyer’s  Ford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  S.  Roberts  and  George  C.  Davies,  of  Cincinnati;  O.  S.  Leavitt,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
many  others,  have  been  engaged  in  making  or  working  up  cottonized  flax  and  other  fibres.  Among 
the  mills  that  have  been  altered  or  established  to  manufacture  this  material  are  the  Hope  and  Penn 
mills,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  make  the  best  quality  of  flax  grain  bags,  and  stock  for  batting  for 
upholsterers;  the  Lockport  mills,  which  make  flax  cotton  twines  of  a  high  grade,  brown  and  bleached 
stock  for  upholsterers,  waddings,  and  coarse  yarns;  the  Medina  Flax  Company’s  mills,  at  Medina,  New 
York,  producing  similar  goods  to  the  last  and  of  superior  quality;  the  mills  of  Governor  Smith  and  others, 
at  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  making  excellent  grain  bags,  carpet  warps,  twine,  rugs,  &c.;  the  Fibrilia 
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Manufacturing  Company,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  making  printed  carpetings,  rugs,  and  crumb 
cloths,  cfec.,  from  prepared  flax  and  wool;  the  American  Felting  Company  and  the  Mystic  mills,  at 
Winchester,  Massachusetts,  making  carpetings,  &c.;  the  Flax  Leather  Company,  at  Natick,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  making  fibrilia  leather  for  inside  soles,  heel  stifFenings,  &c.;  the  Berkeley  Company,  which  makes 
carpet  linings,  &c. 

The  flax  cotton  prepared  by  Messrs.  Fuller  &  Upham  has  been  spun  on  cotton  machinery  into 
yarn  as  fine  as  No.  24,  (cotton  gauge,)  and  also  woven  as  weft  or  filling  into  print  cloth.  The  greater 
part  of  the  flax  cotton  stock  as  now  prepared  by  machinery  is  spun  and  woven  into  crash,  osnaburgs, 
burlaps,  and  sugar  cloths.  It  makes  excellent  twine,  and  when  doubled  for  warp  makes  the  best  kind 
of  grain  bags.  There  are  mills  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  in  Canada  for  preparing  the  flax 
fibre  for  the  manufacturers. 

In  February,  1863,  Congress  appropriated  $20,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  “investigations  to  test  the  practicability  of  cultivating  and  preparing 
flax  or  hemp  as  a  substitute  for  cotton.” 

The  commission  appointed  under  this  act  have  made  a  report,  just  published,  which  presents,  on 
the  whole,  an  encouraging  view  of  the  subject;  but  the  commission,  from  the  limited  investigations  it 
has  been  able  to  make  of  the  subject,  does  not  consider  the  preparation  of  flax  cotton  sufficiently 
developed  to  enable  them  to  predict  decidedly  its  ultimate  success. 

In  the  spinning  of  long-line  flax  by  machinery,  for  which  a  large  reward  was  offered  in  France  in 
1808,  the  first  successful  results  were  attained  by  the  brothers  Girard,  at  Paris,  about  two  years  later. 
At  Leeds,  Dundee,  and  Belfast,  much  greater  perfection  has  since  been  attained  in  that  respect.  In 
1826  a  valuable  machine  for  spinning  flax,  invented  by  the  late  Walter  Hunt,  was  patented  by  Plunt 
&  Haskins,  of  New  York,  which  promised  excellent  results. 

In  1849  the  American  Institute  awarded  Henry  H.  Stevens,  of  Webster,  Massachusetts,  the  Tal- 
madge  gold  medal,  offered  in  1847  by  the  president  of  the  institute  for  the  first  and  best  piece  of 
American  linen  spun  by  machinery  and  woven  on  the  power-loom  ever  exhibited  at  its  fairs.  Linen 
thread  of  superior  quality,  spun  by  machinery,  had  been  previously  exhibited. 

In  1855  the  American  Linen  Company,  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  the  first  and  only  regularly 
equipped  manufactory  of  linens  on  a  large  scale  from  long-line  flax  in  the  United  States,  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  exhibition  a  variety  of  power-loom  linen  fabrics  of  excellent  quality,  such  as  table¬ 
cloths,  napkins,  diaper  sheeting,  pillow-cases,  towelling,  coatings,  crash,  &c.  The  American  Linen 
Thread  Company,  at  Mechanicsville,  New  York,  exhibited  their  patent  thread,  said  to  be  equal  to  any 
imported. 

Shoe  thread  and  sewing  twine  are  now  made  extensively  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  650 
tons  of  flax  and  tow,  chiefly  imported,  are  annually  used;  American  flax  being  used  for  coarse  yarns 
chiefly. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiments  now  in  progress  in  cottonizing  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous 
materials,  may  result  in  a  cheap  and  economical  mode  of  utilizing  the  vast  amount  of  flax  fibre  now 
annually  wasted  in  the  western  States,  where  the  plant  is  principally  grown  for  its  seed  or  for  seed 
and  lint.  With  the  extension  of  our  agriculture  in  the  grain,  cotton,  and  sugar  regions  of  the  south 
and  west,  the  demand  for  cotton  bagging,  grain  bags,  sugar  cloths,  &c.,  will  be  immense,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  will  so  protect  both  the  flax  and  hemp  growers  and  the  manufacturers,  that  we  may  hope 
ere  long  to  be  independent  of  foreign  countries  both  for  raw  material  and  for  nearly  every  product  of 
the  linen  manufacture. 
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Statistics  of  linen  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  ike  year  ending  June  1,  1860 
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HEMP  AND  MANIEEA  CORDAGE. 

The  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  confined  to  a  few  large 
establishments,  although  there  are  many  small  ones  scattered  throughout  1 8  States  of  the  Union. 

This  industry  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  employed  in  all  190  establishments,  having  invested  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $2,938,289,  and  giving  employment  to  2,860  male  and  618  female  hands.  The 
annual  cost  of  raw  materials  used  was  $5,665,320,  and  of  labor  on  the  same  $966,216.  The  total 
product  of  the  manufacture  returned  was  40,346  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $7,843,339. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  establishments,  34  were  in  New  England,  80  in  the  middle,  67  in  the 
western,  7  in  the  southern,  and  2  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Of  the  eastern  factories,  30  were  in  Massachusetts,  3  in  Maine,  and  1  in  Vermont.  Their  total 
capital  amounted  to  $762,400,  the  number  of  hands  to  919,  of  whom  160  wore  females,  and  the  annual 
product  was  9,223  tons  of  rope  and  other  cordage,  worth  $2,1*63,316.  The  cost  of  material  was 
$1,616,097,  and  of  annual  labor,  $272,524. 

The  30  rope-works  in  Massachusetts  had  collectively  a  capital  of  $717,600,  and  employed  725 
males  and  152  females,  at  an  annual  cost  for  wages  of  $260,096,  and  for  material  of  $1,538,442.  They 
made  8,804  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $2,069,816.  They  consumed  8,783  tons  or  17,566,000  pounds 
of  hemp  and  flax,  &c.,  at  an  average  cost  of  8|  cents  a  pound.  These  establishments  included  several 
of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  country.  Three  establishments  in  Norfolk  county,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  largest  amount  of  cordage,  &c.,  consumed  upward  of  6,500,000  pounds  of  hemp  and  flax 
and  cotton,  and  made  6,800,000  pounds  of  cordage,  (including  some  cotton  twine  and  thread,)  valued  at 
$700,000,  of  which  more  than  one-half,  or  $390,000,  was  the  product  of  the  Day  Cordage  Company, 
at  Roxbury.  It  employed  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  183  hands,  and  wrought  up  by  steam-power 
3,000,000  pounds  of  Manilla,  700,000  pounds  of  Russian,  and  400,000  pounds  of  American  hemp, 
making  4,400,000  pounds  of  cordage,  valued  as  above  stated,  in  addition  to  170,000  pounds  of  oakum, 
worth  $8,000,  made  from  200,000  pounds  of  junk.  Another  establishment,  in  the  same  county,  made 
1,200  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $300,000.  Four  factories  in  Plymouth  county  consumed  upward  of 
5,500,000  pounds  of  hemp,  and  manufactured  tarred  and  other  cordage  and  lines  to  the  value  of 
$665,242.  The  largest  in  the  county  was  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  having  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  which  consumed  300  tons  of  Russian,  250  tons  of  American,  and  11,000  bales  of  Manilla 
hemp.  It  employed  120  spinning  jennies  and  as  many  male  hands  and  a  steam-power  of  200  horses, 
and  made  1,800  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $390,000.  The  Hingham  Cordage  Company  also,  made  914 
tons  of  cordage,  worth  $153,142,  and  the  -New  Bedford  Cordage  Company,  in  Bristol  county,  about 
1,200  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $240,000.  The  Marblehead  Cordage  Works,  in  Essex  county,  made 
1,297,300  pounds  of  cordage  from  Manilla,  Russian,  and  American  hemp,  valued  at  $110,725.  The 
largest  establishment  in  that  county  was  that  of  Smith,  Dove  &  Co.,  at  Andover,;  which  manufac- 
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tured  small  cordage,  twines,  and  shoe  thread,  chiefly  the  latter,  to  the  value  of  $213,900,  consuming 
650  tons  of  flax  and  tow. 

The  total  product  of  Massachusetts  embraced  a  considerable  value  of  cod  and  mackerel  lines,  bed 
cords,  clothes-lines,  twine,  and  thread,  made  from  hemp,  flax,  flax  cotton,  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn. 
Cotton  twine,  &c.,  is  made  at  the  Rochdale  mills,  in  Worcester  county;  by  Whitman  &  Co.,  in  Hamp¬ 
den  county;  by  several  small  mills  in  Essex  county;  at  Walpole  and  Mansfield,  in  Norfolk  county;  and 
at  Swansey,  in  Bristol  county.  ■  Much  of  the  value  of  “cotton  cordage,”  which  is  extensively  used,  is, 
however,  included  in  the  returns  of  cotton  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States. 

The  3  cordage  factories  in  Maine  reported  a  manufacture  of  400  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at 
$83,500;  and  1  in  Vermont  produced  19  tons,  worth  $10,000 -included  in  the  latter  was  the  value  of 
some  shoe  thread  made. 

The  80  establishments  in  the  middle  States  represented  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,105,159,  and 
employed  1,144  males  and  301  females,  whose  annual  wages  cost  $323,744,  and  consumed  raw 
materials  of  the  value  of  $1,644,237.  They  produced  13,495  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $2,565,485, 
or  nearly  one-third  the  total  product  of  the  Union. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  the  largest  producer,  33  factories  in  that  State,  with  a  capital  of 
$680,559  and  721  inale  and  251  female  hands,  having  manufactured  9,600  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at 
$1,719,094.  The  cost  of  material  used  was  $1,049,734,  and  of  labor,  $211,556. 

The  principal  establishments  are  those  of  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  in  Kings  county,  which 
contained  12  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $577,500  and  708  hands,  making  cordage  of  the  value  of 
$1,390,196  annually.  The  establishments  of  Lawrence,  Waterbury  &  Co.,  and  William  Walls’  Sons, 
in  Williamsburg,  and  of  Tucker,  Cooper  &  Co.,  in  Brooklyn,  are  the  most  extensive,  and  among  the 
largest  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  these  manufactories  employed  a  capital  of  $250,000,  consumed  raw  material  to  the  value 
of  $371,500,  and  made  by  steam-power,  with  the  labor  of  153  male  and  43  female  hands,  5,656,000 
pounds  of  cordage,  valued  at  $515,000.  It  was  the  largest  cordage  factory  in  the  United  States. 
Another  steam  cordage  factory  of  110  horse-power,  employing  90  hands,  consumed  12,000  bales 
of  hemp  and  made  3,240,000  pounds  of  rope,  worth  $270,000.  A  third  factory,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  made  from  1,600  tons  of  Manilla  hemp,  costing  $210,000,  and  other  materials  to  the  value 
of  $101,650,  1,600  tons  of  Manilla  and  690  tons  of  other  rope,  the  former  valued  at  $256,000  and  the 
latter  at  $132,500.  Two  other  rope-works  in  the  county  made  rope  and  cordage  to  the  value,  respect¬ 
ively,  of  $99,708  and  $60,000.  There  were  other  large  factories  at  New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany, 
Troy,  Lansingburg,  &c. 

From  Pennsylvania  37  cordage  establishments  were  reported,  but  their  aggregate  product  was 
less  than  one-fourth  the  value  made  in  New  York.  The  capital  invested  was  $269,500,  and  the 
manual  force  241  persons,  of  whom  9  were  females.  The  cost  of  material  was  $230,167,  and  of  labor, 
$62,004  per  annum.  The  product  was  2,140  tons  of  cordage,  the  value  whereof  was  $381,901. 

The  principal  manufactories  were  in  Philadelphia,  which  contained  two  large  and  several  smaller 
establishments,  making  altogether  upward  of  $250,000  worth  of  every  description  of  small  rope,  cord¬ 
age,  twines,  spun  yarn,  &c.  The  largest  establishments  were  those  of  Weaver,  Fitter  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  equipped  in  the  country,  and  that  of  Sproat,  McIntyre  &  Co.,  (now  McIntyre 
&  Schlichter,)  each  of  which  had  two  factories.  The  former  was  capable  of  turning  out  annually 
4,500,000  pounds  of  rope,  or  about  7  tons  weekly;  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  other  materials  con¬ 
sumed  weekly  in  the  manufacture  of  small  rope,  twines,  and  lines  of  every  kind  by  patent  machinery, 
about  50  bales  of  jute  hemp,  which  they  were  one  of  the  first  to  employ  in  making  twine  for  securing 
the  corks  in  mineral  water  bottles,  and  other  kinds  of  twine, 

New  Jersey  numbered  5  cordage  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $120,000,  and  employed  136  males 
and  41  females,  producing  1,475  tons  of  cordage,  worth  $396,400.  The  largest  in  the  State  was  that 
of  the  Elizabethport  Cordage  Company,  which  was  among  the  principal  establishments  in  the  country. 
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Maryland  hacl  the  same  number  of  manufactories  as  New  Jersey.  Their  combined  capital  was 
$34,900,  and  the  number  of  hands  was  55.  They  made  280  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $68,090,  of 
which  all  but  $1,600  was  the  product  of  4  establishments  in  Baltimore.  Considerable  Manilla  cord¬ 
age  is  made  in  each  of  the  middle  States  reported.  - 

Sixty-seven  cordage  establishments  in  7  of  the  western  States  produced  a  larger  aggregate  value 
of  manufactures,  including  bale  rope,  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  Their  capitals 
amounted  collectively  to  $887,080,  and  they  employed  842  male  and  140  female  hands,  whose  wages 
cost  annually  $255,756.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  was  $2,085,786,  and  the  weight  of  cord¬ 
age  made  15,206  tons,  valued  at  $2,700,888,  or  more  than  one-third  the  total  value  made  in  the  United 
States. 

Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  were  the  largest  producers  of  bale  rope  and  other  cordage,  only 
101  tons  having  been  made  outside  of  those  States.  This  manufacture  employs  about  7  establish¬ 
ments  in  Cincinnati,  making  cordage  to  the  value  of  about  $120,000  annually.  Missouri  numbered-21 
establishments,  with  capitals  aggregating  $398,505,  and  giving  employment  to  277  male  and  87  female 
hands,  for  whose  labor  was  paid  annually  the  sum  of  $101,808.  The  cost  of  material  was  $1,014,010, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  was  $1,232,840,  which  was  the  value  of  7,245  tons  of  cordage, 
chiefly  bale  rope,  made  in  St.  Louis,  an  amount  exceeding  that  of  all  other  States  except  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  Kentucky  held  the  third  rank  in  the  Union  in  the  value  of  cordage  returned. 
It  had  16  establishments,  and  a  total  capital  of  $351,500  employed  in  the  business.  The  number  of 
hands  was  323  mules  and  44  females,  the  cost  of  wages  $88,836,  and  of  material  $963,712,  and  the 
product  was  6,839  tons,  valued  at  $1,240,800.  In  Ohio  22  factories,  combining  a  capital  of  $129,475, 
made,  with  the  labor  of  223  hands,  1,021  tons  of  cordage,  worth  $200,103.  The  total  value  of  101 
tons  of  rope,  &c.,  made  by  8  factories  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  was  $27,145. 

From  the  southern  States  returns  were  received  of  7  establishments  ill  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and 
Tennessee,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $133,500,  and  employing  81  male  and  17  female  hands,  at  an 
annual  cost  for  wages  of  $94,992,  and  for  material  of  $211,500.  They  manufactured  1,620  tons  of 
cordage,  which  was  valued  at  $260,650.  This  was  principally  the  product  of  Louisiana,  in  which  3 
establishments  employed  $123,500  in  capital,  56  male  and  16  female  hands,  and  produced  1,512  tons 
of  bale  rope  and  cordage  worth  $228,500,  at  a  cost  for  raw  material  of  $192,000,  and  for  labor  of 
$88,800.  The  other  States  named  had  each  2  small  establishments,  producing  together  108  tons  of 
cordage,  worth  $32,150. 

In  California  1  large  manufactory,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  and  32  male  hands,  made  800  tons 
of  Manilla  cordage  exclusively,  which  was  valued  in  the  sum  of  $150,000,  the  cost  of  material  being 
$106,000,  and  of  labor,  $18,000.  There  was  also  a  small  establishment,  in  Utah  which  reported  2 
tons,  valued  at  $3,000. 

In  the  foregoing  statistics  is  embraced  a  small  proportion  of  cotton  cordage,  which  is  now  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  ropes  and  especially  for  small  lines,  cords,  and  twines,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  value 
is  included  in  the  products  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  It  is  made  at  several  factories  in  the  southern 
States,  and  on  a  larger  scale  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

As  long  ago  as  1620,  our  early  annalists  inform  us,  directions  were  given  by  the  association  under 
whose  auspices  Virginia  was  colonized,  for  the  making  of  cordage  and  the  growing  of  hemp  and  flax, 
and  especially  of  silk  grass,  an  indigenous  plant  which  had  been  found,  on  experiment,  to  make  the  best 
cordage  and  lines  in  the  world.  Ten  years  previous  Sir  Thomas  Grates  directed,  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  native  hemp,  flax,  and  silk  grass  of  the  country  as  a  material  for  cordage,  and  in  1620  each 
family  was  required  to  set  out  100  plants  of  the  latter  and  the  governor  himself  5,000  plants.  It  then 
sold  for  6d.  a  pound,  hemp  being  worth  in  the  colony  .10  to  22  shillings,  flax  22  to  30  shillings,  and 
cordage  20  to  24  shillings  per  hundred  weight. 
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The  encouragement  giyen  in  colonial  and  later  times  to  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  has  been 
referred  to  in  connexion  with  manufactures  of  the  former. 

Rope-making  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  Boston  about  1641,  some  12  years  after  the 
first  culture  of  hemp  in  New  England.  It  was  undertaken  by  John  Harrison,  who  came  from  Salisbury, 
England,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  town,  and  for  20  years  or 
more  maintained  a  large  family  by  his  industry.  In  1662  John  Heyman,  of  Charlestown,  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  selectmen  to  make  ropes  in  Boston,  but  in  the  following  year  was  ordered  to  desist  from 
1  making  fishing-lines,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  town.”  On  further  consideration  he  was  prohibited, 
from  making  ropes,  and  had  liberty  to  make  fishing-lines  only,  and  finally  was  ordered  to  take  up  his  posts 
and  depart  the  town,  because  he  was  found  to  “interfere  with  Mr.  Harrison’s  income.”  The  business 
of  the  latter  was  also  limited  by  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  material. 

The  making  of  ropes  was  then  carried  on  in  the  open  field,  and  with  the  rudest  appliances.  The 
business,  however,  steadily  increased  in  Boston,  which  was  the  principal  commercial  port  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  federal  procession  in  1788,  rope-makers,  preceded  by  William  McNeil,  numbered  75,  and  out¬ 
numbered  any  other  class  of  mechanics.  Between  the  bauds  employed  in  McNeil’s,  Gray’s,  and  other 
ropewalks  in  the  vicinity  of  Atkinson  street  occurred  the  first  collision  between  British  soldiers  and 
American  citizens,  in  1770,  which  soon  ripened  into  revolution.  In  1794,  when  there  were  14  large 
ropewalks  in  Boston,  (and  a  company  that  manufactured  twines  and  fishing-lines  considered  equal  to 
the  Bridgeport  lines  of  England,)  seven,  in  the  neighborhood  just  mentioned,  were  destroyed  at  one 
time  by  a  disastrous  fire,,  the  larger  ones,  at  the  west  end,  escaping  the  conflagration.  From  that  time 
ropewalks  were  not  allowed  to  be  built  within  the  city,  and  on  the  flats  west  of  the  common,  which 
were  assigned  for  that  purpose,  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  six  ropewalks  were  erected,  which  were  burned 
in  1806,  rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1819.  Several  ropewalks  were  also  burned  at  New 
Boston  in  1796,  when  Boston  contained  eleven,  and  Charlestown  three  lately  erected.  There  were 
others  in  the  seaports  of  Massachusetts,  which  then  owned  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  shipping 
of  the  United  States,  and  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  State. 

Petitions  were  laid  before  Congress,  in  1808,  from  10  manufacturers  of  twines  and  lines  in  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Salem,  Beverly,  and  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  asking  for  an  increased  duty  on  those  articles, 
of  which  they  annually  made  from  hemp  46,000  dozen  lines  and  from  flax  27,500  pounds  of  twine 
,  In  ^7°^’  Rhode  IsIand>  which>  at  the  Revolution,  rivalled  Boston  in  trade,  and  was  much  ahead 
of  New  York,  there  were  five  or  more  ropewalks  in  operation  in  1769.  Much  of  the  hemp  and  yarn 
used  by  the  New  England  rope-makers  was  imported. 

A  ropewalk  was  first  erected  in  New  York,  in  1718,  along  Broadway,  between  Barclay  street  and 
Park  Place,  then  a  part  of  the  “  common  ”  There  were  a  number  in  that  city  in  1765,  and  the  business 
1786  mfin  islnih6  ‘rado'  Ac0,;ered  roPewial1  was  put  in  operation  at  Hudson  city  previous  to 
Lfw  1,  ,  ?  "™  2?  m  ““  Statel  16  of  whiot'  inoludi“S  ia  New  York,  Brooklyn, 

“n  avT;“«o7eft„r  ^  ^  ^  °f  M  *  ths  «* 

makes  mention,  in  1698,  of  “several  rope-makers  having  large  and  curious 
ropewalks,  especially  Joseph  Wilcox,"  in  Philadelphia,  where  rope-making  in  later  years*  became  quite 

from  ite  ™ki  °!  that  «*• 

LnufacLZ  6  r,  ,  v  C°nllM,”g  encouragement  to  hemp-growers,  imposed  penalties  for 

Mfipe^:d7t“7 “t0  “d ‘dded ‘°  U,e  PMli“y  b°^  » 

and  b  T'1i0"  !n  PhiladelPhia  ““plete  machinery  to  sliver,  rove,  and  spin  lrcmp 

J  °  S  TS  “i  ya,'“  f°r  COrdage'  bnt  als°  ‘hread  fo. 

n  '  Jme'  ”94'  Ge0r*8  PaAtas<m'  °f  P—ylvania,  who  had 

Ln  fo  f  .  f  ■,  3  d.  llemP  spmmng-machine,  recorded  the  first  American  patent  for  the 
c  uje  o  cor  age,  m  which  he  was  followed  the  next  year  by  John  Pittman,  of  Rhode  Island, 
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who  toot  out  several  patenls  of  that  nature.  Two  years  later  there  were  10  ropewalks  in  Philadelphia, 
which  manufactured,  annually,  about  800  tons  of  hemp.  In  1810  there  were  15  in  the  county  and  35 
in  the  State,  the  former  making  cordage  to  the  value  of  $330,113. 

Previous  to  1803  a  ropewalk  was  erected  in  Pittsburg  by  John  Irwin,  and  others  within  a  year 
or  two.  In  1836  the  first  mentioned  was  run  by  steam,  and  made  annually,  by  patent  machinery, 
$100,000  worth;  and  another  new  one  had  a  capacity  for  $120,000  worth  of  cordage  annually,  being 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  western  country. 

Rope-making  was  commenced  in  Baltimore  early  in  the  last  century,  by  William  Lux,  a  ship-owner, 
and  in  1771  a  Mr.  Smith  had  a  ropewalk  near  Bond  street.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  in  that  place 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  with  the  ship-building  interests  of  the  State,  which, 
in  1790,  built  as  many  vessels  as  any  two  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and.  Rhode  Island 
and  even  exceeded  New  Hampshire.  In  1794  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  more  manufactories  of 
coidage  and  cables  than  any  two  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  insomuch  that  Virginia  laid  a  duty  of  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  on  imported  cordage.  Large  rope- 
walks  and  much  shipping.  &c.,  were  destroyed  by  Arnold,  in  1781,  at  Warwick,  Virginia,  and  a  few 
years  later  there  were  ropewalks  at  Winchester,  in  that  State,  and  at  Wheeling,  on  the  western  waters. 

In  1796  James  Glamorgan,  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  obtained  from  the  Spanish  government  a 
grant'  of  nearly  half  a  million  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Madrid,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  there,  by  the  aid  and  instruction  of  Canadian  farmers,  the  culture  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  hemp  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  rope  and  cordage  for  his  Majesty’s  navy  and  for  Havana. 
The  hemp  culture  was  not  commenced  there,  however,  until  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  in  1803,  previous  to  which  a  number  of  small  bale  rope,  bagging,  and  cordage  works  had  been 
set  up  in  the  western  country,  particularly  in  Kentucky.  Long  before  the  close  of  the  last  century 
American  cordage  was  preferred  by  our  ship  owners  to  the  imported  article. 

In  1810  the  number  of  ropewalks  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  173, 
exclusive  of  those  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  the  largest  producer,  New  Hampshire,  and  East  Ten¬ 
nessee,  the  number  in  which  was  not  reported.  The  total  value  of  cables  and  cordage  made  was 
$4,243,368,  of  which  sum  $1,068,044  was  the  value  of  2,846£  tons  made  in  Massachusetts.  Maryland 
was  next  in  the  value  of  this  manufacture,  of  which  $561,800  was  returned  as  the  value  of  1,080  tons 
made  in  21  ropewalks  in  that  State.  New  York  and  Connecticut  each  numbered  18  cordage  works, 
the  former  producing  1,345  tons,  worth  $538,000,  and  the  latter  a  value  of  $243,950.  Kentucky 
reported  the  largest  number  of  ropewalks,  and  next  to  Massachusetts,  the  greatest  weight  of  cordage 
having  38  factories,  producing  1;991£  tons,  of  which  the  value  was  only  $398,400,  while  35  ropewalks 
in  Pennsylvania  returned  933^  tons,  worth  $357,498.  There  were  13  ropewalks  in  Rhode  Island,  11 
in  Maine,  5  in  Virginia,  6  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  (chiefly  at  Alexandria,)  and  2  each  in  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  West  Tennessee,  and  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  Although  none  were  returned  from 
Ohio  in  that  year,  the  ship-building  of  the  neighboring  States  supported  three  large  ropewalks  at  Mari¬ 
etta  in  1806,  and  ten  years  later  there  were  two  large  ropewalk, s  at  Cincinnati,  producing  cables  and 
cordage  for  exportation,  and  several  others  at  Chillicothe. 

The  domestic  cultivation  of  hemp  had  been  much  increased  within  a  few  years  by  the  interruptions 
to  foreign  commerce,  but  the  various  manufactures  of  hemp,  of  which  rope-making  was  the  principal, 
required  at  that  time  an  annual  importation  of  about  6,200  pounds  of  foreign  hemp.  During  the  year 
1,378,944  pounds  of  hemp  and  spun  yarn,  worth,  at  15  cents  a  pound,  $206,000,  passed  through  Pitts¬ 
burg,  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  for  sale,  and  in  the  two  months  following  November  24,  20,784 
pounds  of  bale-rope,  154,000  pounds  of  rope  yarn,  479  pounds  of  tarred  rope,  27,700  yards  of  bagging, 
besides  tow  cloth,  thread,  &c.,  were  shipped  down  the  Ohio  from  factories  chiefly  at  Louisville,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Shelbyville,  Frankfort,  Danville,  and  Shippingsport,  Kentucky, 

Although  a  number  of  patents  were  granted  for  making  cordage,  including  one  in  1808,  by  Robert 
Fulton  and  N.  Cutting,  of  New  York,  which  Fulton  had  previously  patented  in  Englaud,  the  maim- 
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facture  of  ropes,  previous  to  1819,  was  principally  done  by  hand  labor,  except  that  in  laying  up  the 
strands  into  rope,  the  twisting  was  done  by  horse-power  at  one  end  of  the  walk.  In  that  year  and 
the  following  Robert  G-raves,  of  Boston,  took  out  several  patents  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage  by  machinery.  Winslow,  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  in  1821,  had  two  ropewalks  1,200 
feet  long,  with  this  machinery,  worked  by  horse-power,  and  employing  100  men  and  boys  at  a  cost 
of  $32,400.  They  sold  746  tons  of  patent  cordage  for  $18,000.  This  machinery  was  adopted  in  several 
rope-works  in  the  country,  including  one  in  Philadelphia  and  two  large  ones  in  Pittsburg.  In  1836 
Tiers  &  Myers,  of  Philadelphia,  the  former  of  whom  was  also  the  patentee  of  machinery  for  laying 
ropes  and  cordage,  having  purchased  the  patent  right,  proceeded  to  erect  large  steam  works  on  that 
principle  at  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Loui|,  that  at  Louisville  having  a  capacity  to 
make,  about  $120,000  worth  of  patent  cordage  annually. 

The  improvement  of  Graves  consisted,  in  part,  in  winding  the  threads  upon  revolving  spools,  from 
which  they  were  conducted  through  an  iron  plate  perforated  with  holes,  and  afterward  through  a  cast- 
iron  tube  of  a  diameter  suitable  for  the  size  of  rope  required.  In  the  opinion  of  officers  of  the  United 
States  navy  and  others  the  cordage  made  by  the  Graves  machinery  was  sponger  than  that  made  by 
the  old  method. 

In  October,  1831,  Daniel  Treadwell,  of  Boston,  was  granted  letters  patent  for  a  method  of 
spinning  hemp  and  flax,  and  three  years  later  recorded  several  other  patents  for  improvements  in  the 
spinning  and  roping  of  these  materials  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  These  contributed  to  the 
present  improved  condition  of  the  manufacture. 

A  new  machine  for  spinning  rope  yarn  for  cordage  from  flax  and  hemp  without  previous  heckling 
was  introduced  in  1833  by  Joseph  Westerman,  of  New  York.  The  machinery  to  spin  a  ton  of  hemp 
per  diem,  including  4  breakers,  6  finishers,  2  spinning,  3  doubling  frames,  and  a  4-horse  power  steam- 
engine,  &c.,  cost  about  $9,000.  It  was  claimed  that  a  saving  of  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  material  was 
effected  by  it,  and  that  a  ton  of  hemp  could  be  spun  at  a  cost  of  $17  50.  A  combination  among  the 
spinners  is  said  to  have  prevented  its  introduction  into  the  large  rope-works  of  Brooklyn  and  vicinity. 

Moses  Day,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1836  and  1838,  patented  machines  for  spinning  rope 
yarns  and  twisting  the  strands,  by  which  a  great  saving  of  labor  was  effected. 

A  rope-making  machine  was  introduced  some  10  or  12  years  later,  by  Slaughter  &  Perry,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which,  though  not  larger  than  a  bale  of  cotton,  received  the  flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  at  a  hopper, 
heckled,  roped,  twisted  and  laid  the  strands,  and  completed  the  rope  at  one  operation,  at  a  cost  for  one 
inch  rope  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  making.  It  was  well  adapted  for  making  bale-rope,  and  in  1853 
the  patent  right  for  Missouri  and  western  Illinois  was  purchased  by  the  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis  at 
a  cost,  including  machinery  to  turn  out  100  coils  of  rope  and  3  tons  of  heckled  hemp  per  diem,  of 
$30,000. 

Many  other  improvements  have  been  made  in  cordage  machinery,  in  the .  processes  of  scutching, 
lapping,  drawing,  and  spinning  the  material,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  scutching  cylinders 
introduced  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  of  West  Troy,  New  York,  and  the  machines  of  Mr.  Wall,  of  Bush  wick, 
Long  Island.  These  and  the  more  complicated  machinery  for  twisting  and  laying  the  strands  have 
silently  revolutionized  the  manufacture,  assimilating  its  operations  to  the  automatic  and  labor-saving 
contrivances  of  the  cotton  mill.  As  a  consequence,  the  business  is  now  chiefly  concentrated  in  a  few 
large  establishments,  in  which  machinery,  attended  mainly  by  females,  performs  the  principal  part  of 
the  labor.  The  character  of  American  cordage  has  also  improved  with  improved  mechanism,  and  it  is 
now  exported  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  including  the  British  Provinces,  the  East  Indies,  and 
even  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the  American  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  Eui'ope,  and  the 
machines  have  been  exported  to  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

Machinists  include  in  a  set  of  improved  machinery  1  scutcher,  1  lapper,  2  drawing  frames,  and  5 
jennies,  which  are  estimated  to  produce,  on  an  average,  with  the  labor  of  8  men  and  6  girls  or  boys, 
1,250  pounds  of  No.  20  yarn  in  10  hours.  One  girl  can  tend  5  bobbins  and  spin  out  of  good  hemp, 
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which  works  most  easily  and  is  the  heaviest,  about  1,100  pounds  of  yarn  daily,  or  925  pounds  of  fine 
yarn,  and  750  to  800  pounds  of  very  fine  yarn,  for  which  she  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  very  fine  yarn,  and  10  cents  for  other  kinds. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1840,  the  manufacture  of  coi-dage  in  the  United  States, 
including  bale-rope,  cotton  bagging,  &c.,  employed  388  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,465,557,  and  4,464  hands.  The  value  of  the  product  was  $4,078,306.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
establishments  no  less  than  111  were -in  Kentucky,  where  the  value  of  the  manufacture,  consisting 
doubtless  in  a  large  degree  of  bagging  and  bale-rope,  amounted  to  $1,023,110.  Massachusetts  was 
the  second  in  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  having  51  establishments  making  rope  and  cordage  to 
the  value  of  $555,100. 

In  1850  the  bagging,  bale-rope,  and  cordage  factories  in  the  United  States  numbered  417,  and 
their  capital  amounted  to  $3,341,506.  They  paid  annually  for  raw  materials  $5,612,247,  and  employed 
5,258  male  and  799  female  hands,  at  an  annual  cost  for  wages  of  $1,192,788.  The  total  value  of  the 
manufactures  was  $8,002,893.  Kentucky  was  still  the  largest  producer,  having  159  establishments 
which  made  bagging,  bale-rope,  and  cordage  to  the  value  of  $2,311,199.  New  York  came  next,  having 
produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  $2,010,850  in  50  establishments;  and  Massachusetts,  in  35  factories, 
manufactured  to  the  value  of  $1,459,968.  The  two  States  last  named,  which  are  the  largest  producers 
of  rope  and  cordage,  in  1855  officially  reported  the  following  statistics  of  this  branch  :  Massachusetts 
had  44  cordage  manufactories,  having  a  capital  of  $636,400  and  1,000  hands,  which  made  20,653,418 
pounds  of  cordage,  estimated  at  $2,478,410  in  value,  an  increase  of  $1,572,089  over  the  same  manu¬ 
facture  in  1845.  The  largest  number  of  establishments  (13)  were  in  Essex  county,  making  chiefly 
lines;  but  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  produced  the  principal  values,  the  first  two 
exceeding  6|  million  pounds  of  cordage  each.  New  York  in  the  same  year  had  29  rope  factories,  with 
872  hands,  nearly  one-half  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age.  The  capital  invested  was  $493,884, 
value  of  raw  materials  used  $1,550,624,  and  of  product  $2,448,798.  Seven  factories  used  steam  and  2 
water-power.  Of  the  whole  number,  Brooklyn  contained  10  factories,  which  produced,  with  the  labor 
of  677  hands,  the  value  of  $2,205,153. 

In  1861  a  novel  but  by  no  means  a  new  manufacture  of  rope  was  carried  on  in  California  by 
Messrs.  Seabert  Shaw,  who  had  a  large  ropewalk,  1,400  feet  long,  situated  between  Nevada  and 
Grass  valley,  for  manufacturing  ropes  and  cordage  from  raw  hides.  The  process  was  similar  to  that 
employed  in  making  hemp  cordage  by  hand  labor,  save  that  the  strands  were  composed  of  strips  of 
rawhide.  The  manufacturers  sold  2-inch  rope  at  56  cents  a  foot,  1^-inch  at  42  cents,  1-inch  at  28 
cents,  and  J-inch  at  14  cents  a  foot.  This  rawhide  cordage  was  found  to  be  stronger  and  more  flexi¬ 
ble  than  hempen  cordage,  and  worked  well  in  the  wrater. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  1816  the  duty  on  tarred  cables  and  cordage  imported  was  laid  at  3  cents  a 
pound,  and  on  untarred  and  coir  ropes,  cordage,  yarns,  twine,  packthread,  and  seines,  at  4  cents, 
unmanufactured  hemp  paying  $1  50  per  cwt.  In  1824  the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  cordage  was  raised 
one  cent  a  pound,  and  that  on  hemp  to  $35  per  ton.  And  in  1828  all  cordage  was  made  subject  to  a 
duty  of  4£  cents  a  pound,  and  dressed  hemp  to  $3  per  cwt.;  from  which  last  $1  per  hundred  was 
abated  in  1832.  In  1842  the  duty  on  tarred  cordage  was  raised  to  5  cents  a  pound,  and  that  on  hemp 
to  $40  per  ton,  Manilla  hemp  paying  $25.  These  rates  were  changed  in  1846  to  ad  valorem  duties 
of  25  per  cent,  on  cordage  of  all  kinds  and  Manilla  hemp,  and  to  30  per  cent  on  other  hemp;  which 
duties  were  further  reduced  in  1857  to  19  per  cent,  on  the  first  two  articles  and  to  24  per  cent,  on 
hemp.  In  1862  Congress  again  returned  to  specific  duties  of  2§  cents  on  tarred,  3£  cents  on  untarred, 
and  2 1  cents  on  Manilla  cordage  per  pound,  the  raw  material  to  pay  the  same  rates  as  in  1842.  These 
duties  have  been  since  somewhat  modified. 

The  total  value  of  hemp  and  cordage  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  24  years  from  1821 
to  1843,  inclusive,  was  $15,386,693,  an  average  of  $641,111  per  annum.  From  1838  to  1842  the 
quantity  and  value  of  untarred  cordage  imported  was  2,374,373  pounds,  valued  at  $113,024;  of  tarred 
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cordage  7,665,226  pounds,  worth  $451,673;  of  twine  and  packthread  2,735,733  pounds,  valued  at 
$550,598;  and  of  hemp  41,769,056  pounds,  valued  at  $2,620,409. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1 860,  the  importations  of  tarred  cables  and  cordage,  chiefly  from 
Russia,  amounted  to  1,239,750  pounds,  valued  at  198,386;  and  of  untarred  cordage  from  Russia,  Eng¬ 
land,  Hamburg,  &c,,  to  403,090  pounds,  worth  $34,341;  and  of  twine  to  the  value  of  $49,238.  Of 
unmanufactured  hemp  the  quantity  imported  was  45,471  cwt.,  valued  at  $325,846.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1862  we  imported  362,102  pounds  of  jute  and  coir  yarns,  valued  at  $32,144;  of  cables  and  tarred  cord¬ 
age  362,833  pounds,  worth  $28,539;  and  of  other  cables  and  cordage  16,514  pounds,  valued  at  $656. 
The  weight  of  Manilla  and  other  hemp  from  India;  of  Russia  hemp;  of  jute,  sunn  hemp,  and  coir, 
Sisal  grass,  and  other  cordage  materials,  was  14,838|  tons,  valued  altogether  at  $1,281,377. 

Of  domestic  cables  and  cordage,  the  amount  exported  in  1860  was  26,053  cwt.,  valued  at  $246,572. 
It  was  shipped  chiefly  to  Cuba,  the  British  Provinces,  South  America,  and  China. 


Statistics  of  hemp  and  Manilla  cordage  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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HEMP  BAGGING. 

The  manufacture  of  hemp  bagging  in  1860  employed  34  establishments  in  5  States  of  the  Union, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $505,250,  and  giving  employment  to  661  male  and  126  female  hands. 
They  consumed  6,247  tons  of  hemp,  valued  with  other  materials  at  $803,800,  and  the  labor  expended 
upon  it  cost  $141,636.  The  total  product  was  9,540,000  yards  of  bagging,  valued  at  $1,109,628. 

This  manufacture  was  principally  carried  on  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  The  former 
State  contained  26  establishments,  with  a  capital  amounting  collectively  to  $323,050.  These  consumed 
annually  3,542  tons  of  hemp,  worth  with  other  materials  $465,500,  and  employed  512  men  and  18 
women,  whose  wages  amounted  to  $93,372.  The  quantity  of  bagging  made  was  5,750,000  yards,  of 
which  the  value  was  $699,450.  Missouri,  with  3  establishments  and  a  capital  of  $170,000  employed 
in  this  business,  made  from  2,600  tons  of  hemp  3,680,000  yards  of  bagging,  valued  at  $371,578,  or 
considerably  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  Kentucky.  The  cost  of  material  in  that  State  was 
$314,000  per  annum,  and  the  labor  of  125  males  and  100  females  cost  annually  $43,272.  Two  facto¬ 
ries  in  Tennessee,  employing  14  hands,  made  70,000  yards,  worth  $13,000;  and  1  in  Alabama,  with  12 
hands,  turned  out  40,000  yards,  valued  at  $6,000.  From  Wisconsin  2  factories  having  6  hands  were 
reported  as  making  bags  to  the  value  of  $19,600.  The  average  value  of  the  general  product  per  yard 
was  11.52  cents;  in  Kentucky  it  was  12.16  cents,  in  Missouri  about  10  cents,  in  Tennessee  18.57  cents, 
and  in  Alabama  15  cents  a  yard. 

The  manufacture  of  hempen  bagging  for  packing  cotton,  generally  called  cotton  bagging,  according 
to  the  census  of  1810,  employed  13  establishments  in  Kentucky,  11  of  which  produced  453,750  yards, 
valued  at  $159,455.  The  larger  part  of  this  product,  or  281,750  yards,  including  some  duck,  and  worth 
$98,612,  was  made  by  5  factories  in  Fayette  county,  chiefly  in  Lexington  and  vicinity,  and  50,000 
yards,  by  2  mills,  at  Paris,  in  Bourbon  county.  In  Georgia  9,463  yards,  valued  at  $5,032,  were  made. 
There  were  also  two  manufactories  of  duck  and  cotton  bagging  in  West  Tennessee,  although  they  were 
not  reported  as  such;  and  there  was  another  establishment  in  Philadelphia,  employing  8  looms  and 
capable  of  making  45,000  yards  of  bagging  annually.  In  1826  this  article  was  extensively  made, 
chiefly  by  negro  operatives  at  Lexington,  Paris,  Danville,  Shelbyville,  and  other  places  in  Kentucky. 
A  manufactory  of  cotton  bagging,  from  cotton  instead  of  hemp,  was,  about  the  same  time,  started  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  a  Mr.  Allen.  The  specimens  of  this  new  article  induced  some  persons  at 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  to  advertise  for  25,000  yards  of  it;  and  some  planters  in  Missouri  contracted  with 
Mr,  Rapp,  of  Economy,  Pennsylvania,  for  20,000  yards  of  the  same,  at  23  cents  a  yard,  of  the  usual 
width.  In  1829  the  Phoenix  mill,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  was  awarded  a  premium  by  the  American 
Institute,  in  New  York,  for  the  best  article  of  cotton  bagging  which  was  made  from  Sea  Island  cotton. 
In  addition  to  about  400,000  yards  of  cotton  duck  made  in  the  place  in  1832,  the  Phoenix  Company 
consumed  annually  about  600, 0i0  pounds  of  flax,  and  made  450,000  yards  of  duck  and  143,000  yards 
of  bagging,  which  was  also  made  by  steam-power  at  Elizabethtown.  In  1830  considerable  quantities 
of  cotton  bagging  were  also  made  from  the  waste  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Providence  and  vicinity,  which 
weighed  If  pound  to  the  yard,  or  f  pound  more  than  the  best  hemp  bagging.  It  was  strong  and 
stout,  and  was  invoiced  to  southern  markets  at  18  cents  a  yard.  A  cotton  hosiery  factory  at  New- 
buryport  also  made  about  the  same  time  cotton  bagging  for  the  southern  markets.  Cotton  bagging, 
(of  hemp,)  osnaburgs  and  negro  cloths  were  made  by  the  South  Carolina  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
Darlington  district,  in  1829,  and  bagging  and  twine  in  Alabama  in  1831.  Upward  of  half  a  million 
yards  of  cotton  bagging  was  made  in  Newport  and  Covington,  Kentucky,  in  1836,  partly  from  Russian 
hemp. 

In  1841  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  bagging  from  hemp,  which  carried  the  raw  material 
through  all  the  processes  of  heckling,  spinning,  and  weaving,  was  in  operation  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
It  was  the  invention  of  Andrew  Caldwell,  of  that  city,  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  manufacture  bagging 
for  3  cents  a  yard,  saving  5  to  6  cents  a  yard  in  the  cost  over  the  former  modes.  It  wove  at  the  rate 
of  30  yards  an  hour,  while  other  looms  would  produce  only  40  to  50  yards  per  diem. 
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In  1844  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  500  hand-looms  in  Kentucky  engaged  in  making  bag¬ 
ging,  each  of  which  produced  weekly,  on  an  average,  400  yards,  or  a  total  of  10,000,000  yards  annually. 
In  Louisville,  New  Albany,  Cincinnati,  and  Maysville,  five  power-loom  factories  produced  annually 
about  3,800,000  yards.  In  North  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  80  hand-looms  made  an  average  of  15,000 
yards  each,  or  1,200,000  yards  annually;  and  50  hand-looms  in  Missouri  produced  750,000  yards, 
making  a  total  manufacture  of  about  15,750,000  yards  produced  in  the  West  in  that  year.  At  an  aver¬ 
age  of  6  yards  to  each  bale  of  cotton,  that  quantity  was  sufficient  to  bale  2,625,000  bales  of  cotton,  and 
was  in  excess  of  the  actual  demand.  The  consumption  of  hemp  was  estimated  at  1J  pound  to  the 
yard,  or  a  total  of  23,625,000  pounds,  and  the  consumption  for  bale-rope  at  about  as  much  more,  being 
a  total  of  21,000  tons,  which  was  5,500  tons  more  than  Kentucky  produced  in  1842.  One  factory  at 
Cincinnati,  the  Fulton  Bagging  Company,  made  about  800,000  yards  in  the  previous  year,  when  the 
total  production  of  the  western  States  was  computed  at  10,200,000  yards,  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
11  cents  a  yard. 

The  price  showed  a  decline  of  about  one-half  from  the  selling  price  of  domestic  bagging  in 
1823-24,  when  Kentucky  bagging  was  quoted  in  New  Orleans  at  20  to  22  cents,  and  Scotch  bagging, 
which  formed  the  chief  supply,  at  22  to  26  cents  a  yard.  Previous  to  that  date,  and  for  many  years 
after,  Scotch  bagging  was  annually  imported  into  southern  ports  to  a  heavy  amount,  and  often  sold  at  a 
price  exceeding  50  cents  a  yard,  at  which  it  was  quoted  in  New  Orleans  in  March,  1822.  Imported 
bagging  was  then  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1824,  when  the  value  of  cotton 
bagging  imported  amounted  to  only  $18,491,  an  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to  raise  the  duty  to 
6  cents  per  square  yard,  but'  4J  cents  was  all  that  could  be  obtained.  In  May  of  the  same  year  it 
was  reduced  to  3|  cents,  and  in  1832  to  3J  cents  the  square  yard. 

In  1825  the  value  of  the  imports  of  this  article  amounted  to  $637,023,  and  during  the  20  years 
from  1824  to  1843,  inclusive,  the  value  of  cotton  bagging  imported  was  $7,561,390,  an  average  of 
$378,069  per  annum.  The  quantity  imported  on  an  average  of  the  years  1832  and  1833  was 
1,112,000  yards.  The  cotton  crop  at  that  time  required  annually  for  1,100,000  bales,  at  an  average  of 
5  yards  per  bale,  about  4,400,000  yards  more  than  was  imported,  and  at  20  cents  a  yard  the  value  of 
that  quantity  made  in  this  country  would  have  been  $880,000. 

On  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1842  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  this  article  was  proposed,  and 
resisted  by  the  cotton-growers  as  being  equivalent  to  an  annual  tax  of  $1,422,222  on  the  cotton  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  south.  The  duty  was  consequently  fixed  at  4  cents  the  square  yard.  A  large  increase  of 
the  domestic  manufacture  ensued,  and  in  1846,  when  the  duty  was  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
25  per  cent.,  a  Georgia  senator  stated  that  good  bagging  was  made  in  Kentucky  more  than  5  cents  a 
yard  less  than  it  cost  in  Dundee  in  1842,  and  for  3  or  4  cents  a  yard  less  than  the  price  in  Scotland 
in  1846,  The  price  of  cotton  bagging  in  1838  was  from  18  to  20  cen^s  per  yard,  in  1841  from  25  to 
27  cents,  and  in  1846  from  8£  to  9;}  cents.  Bale-rope  in  the  first  of  those  years  cost  from  7  to  8  cents 
a  pound,  in  1841  from  11  to  12  cents,  and  in  1846  from  3  to  4  cents.  In  1852  the  cpiantity  imported 
was  497,301  yards,  valued  at  $49,347,  an  average  of  nearly  10  cents  a  yard  custom-house  valuation. 
In  1857  the  duty  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent.,  and  in  1862  was  laid  at  2J  and  3  cents  a  pound,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  cost  over  or  under  10  cents  a  pound.  The  number  of  running  yards  imported  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  late  war  was  only  97,615,  valued  at  $12,258.  The  amount  of  cotton  exported  in 
that  year  would  have  required,  at  an  average  of  6  yards  to  each  bale,  22,374,070  yards,  or  more  than 
double  the  quantity  returned  by  the  marshals.  The  amount  reported  was  probably  less  than  the  actual 
manufacture,  and  a  portion  was  probably  included  with  other  linens  and  cordage,  from  which  it  cannot 
always  be  accurately  separated.  For  many  years  past,  however,  large  quantities  of  gunny  bags  have 
been  annually  imported  direct,  and  some  through  British  ports,  from  the  British  East  Indies  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which  is  chiefly  used  at  the  south  for  baling  cotton.  The  value  of  gunny  bags  imported  in  1858 
was  $420,966,  and  of  gunny  cloth  $1,016,800.  In  1860  the  value  of  the  former  article  imported  was 
$287,387,  and  of  the  latter  $1,785,256 ;  and  in  1862  the  weight  of  the  two  articles  imported  was 
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9,780,876  pounds,  valued  at  $230,404.  It  was  subject,  under  the  act  of  1857,  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  which  was  increased  in  1862  to  25  per  cent.  Some  bagging  is  also  made,  it  is  probable, 
from  cotton  and  the  waste  of  cotton  mills  both  in  the  manufacturing  and  cotton-growing  States. 


Statistics  of  hemp  bagging  produced,  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


PAPER. 

The  total  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  443.  They  employed  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $7,260,864,  and  6,285  hands,  of  whom  2,950  were  females.  The  annual  cost  of 
labor  was  $1,497,792,  and  of  raw  materials  $5,553,929,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $10,187,177. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  the  number  of  paper  manufactories  in  24  States  was  555.  The  total 
amount  of  their  investments  was  $14,052,683,  and  the  number  of  hands  was  of  males  6,519,  females 
4,392 — total,  10,911.  The  annual  expenditure  for  labor  was  $2,767,2 12,  and  for  materials  $11,602,266. 
The  total  value  of  product  was  $21,216,802,  which  included  the  values  of  131,508,000  pounds  of  printing 
paper,  22,268,000  pounds  of  writing  paper,  33,379  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  8,150  tons  of  straw  board, 
besides  1,944,000  pounds  of  colored  paper,  91,960  pounds  of  bank-note  paper,  and  3,097  tons  of  wall 
paper — a  total  weight  of  253,778,240  pounds.  The  average  value  per  pound  of  the  whole  quantity  was 
upwards  of  8|  cents  (8,36  )  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  over  that  of  1850  was  108.2  per 
cent.  The  quantity  was  in  the  proportion  of  8.07  pounds  to  each  person  in  the  Union. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  paper-mills  numbered  204,  which  produced  uearly  one-half  of  the 
total  value  of  paper  made.  Their  aggregate  capital  was  $6,533,460,  the  number  of  hands  5,420,  (one- 
half  females,)  and  the  cost  of  wages  was  $1,375,790,  and  of  materials  $5,907,365  annually.  The  pro¬ 
duct  was  56,105,300  pounds  of  printing,  17,298,000  pounds  of  writing,  and  11,600  tons  of  wrapping 
paper,  1,568  tons  of  straw  pasteboard,  1,720,000  pounds  of  colored  papers,  67,000  pounds  bank-note 
and  2,147  tons  of  wall  paper,  valued  altogether  at  $10,502,069,  an  increase  of  upward  of  109  per  cent, 
in  ten  years.  Considerably  more  than  one-half  the  capital  and  product  was  reported  by  99  manufac¬ 
tories  in  Massachusetts,  employing  3,339  persons,  of  whom  1,845  were  females,  and  making  paper 
valued  at  $6,170,127,  the  increase  being  upward  of  137  per  cent.  It  was  the  value  of  27,747,000 
pounds  of  printing  paper,  15,598,000  pounds  of  writing,  6,443  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  and  815  tons  of 
straw  board,  beside  colored  and  wall  papers. 

In  Connecticut  there  were  55  mills,  producing  paper  of  the  value  of  $2,453,258.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  consisted  largely  of  printing  paper,  of  which  14,581,500  pounds  were  made,  1,500,000  pounds  of 
writing  paper,  2,848  tons  of  wrapping,  1,000.000  pounds  colored,  S75  tons  of  wall  paper,  and  all  the 
bank-note  paper  made  in  New  England,  namely,  67,000  pounds  The  principal  factories  were  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  where  there  were  21,  and  at  Norwich.  The  Pacific  mills  at  Windsor  Locks,  near  Hartford,  and 
those  of  the  Chelsea  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Norwich,  are  among  the  largest  establishments  ol  the 
kind  in  the  world. 
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In  the  other  New  England  States  the  value  fell  below  one  million  dollars  in  each.  In  Maine, 
which  had  14  mills,  it  amounted  to  $990,000,  and  the  manufacture  in  that  State  showed  the  largest 
rate  of  increase  of  all  the  New  England  States,  viz :  420  per  centum.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were 
24  mills  and  in  Vermont  12,  and  from  Rhode  Island  none  were  reported. 

The  middle  States  contained  273  paper-making  establishments,  whose  aggregate  investments  in  the 
business  amounted  to  $5,499,770.  The  labor  was  performed  by  3,971  persons,  including  1,188  females, 
whose  annual  wages  cost  $950,444,  the  cost  of  material  being  $4,292,358,  and  the  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  $7,908,437,  an  increase  of  102  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  1850.  The  quantity  of  paper  made 
in  these  States  was  50,604,500  pounds  of  printing,  4,923,000  pounds  of  writing,  17,446  tons  of  wrap¬ 
ping,  and  6,582  tons  of  straw  boards,  beside  miscellaneous  articles. 

The  largest  product  was  returned  by  126  mills  in  New  York,  containing  1,857  hands,  and  having 
a  capital  of  $2,039,000.  They  manufactured  17,304,300  pounds  of  printing  paper,  1,772,000  pounds 
of  writing  paper,  14,340  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  and  2,154  tons  of  straw  board,  beside  950  tons  of  wall 
paper,  valued  in  all  at  $3,059,776,  an  increase  of  87  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  contained  84  paper-mills, 
having  $1,917,970  in  capital  and  1,082  hands,  who  made  18,198,000  pounds  of  printing,  400,000  pounds 
of  writing  paper,  1,503  tons  of  wrapping,  1,500  tons  of  straw  board,  and  24,960  pounds  of  bank-note  paper, 
the  total  value  of  which  articles  was  $2,367,268,  which  was  an  increase  of  128  per  cent,  since  1850. 
N  ew  Jersey  had  36  paper  manufactories,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $990,000,  715  hands,  and  produced 
paper  of  the  value  of  $1,582,703,  the  increase  being  over  78  per  cent.  These  mills  made  8,198,000  tons 
of  printing  paper,  2,750,030  tons  of  writing  paper,  668  tons  of  wrapping,  and  2,928  tons  of  straw  board, 
beside  224,000  pounds  of  colored  papers.  They  turned  out  more  writing  paper  and  straw  board  than 
were  made  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  principal  mills  are  at  Trenton,  Paterson,  and  Newark, 
the  Ivanhoe  mills,  at  Paterson,  being  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-five  mills 
in  Maryland  made  paper  of  the  value  of  $513,690,  and  two  in  Delaware  made  $385,000  worth  of  printing 
and  wrapping  papers,  the  increment  in  both  considerably  exceeding  100  per  cent. 

In  the  western  States  there  were  53  mills,  of  which  29  were  in  Ohio.  The  total  capital  employed 
in  paper-making  in  those  States  was  $1,386,603,  the  number  of  hands  was  1,109,  of  which  362  were 
females;  the  annual  cost  of  labor  was  $299,436,  and  of  materials  $1,074,178.  The  product  amounted 
to  $2,041,793,  an  increase  of  104  per  cent.  It  embraced  18,408,000  pounds  of  printing  paper,  48,000 
pounds  of  writing  paper,  and  3,381  tons  of  wrapping  paper.  The  writing  paper  was  all  made  in  Ohio, 
which  also  produced  12,590,000  pounds  of  printing  paper  and  2,500  tons  of  wrapping,  valued  alto¬ 
gether  at  $1,382,141,  the  rate  of  increase  being  upward  of  197  per  cent.  The  29  mills  in  Ohio 
employed  a  capital  of  $875,500  and  724  hands.  In  Indiana  there  were  10  mills,  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  five  each,  in  Illinois  two,  and  in  Iowa  and  Kentucky  each  one  mill.  In  each  of  the  three 
first  named  and  in  Kentucky  between  one  and  two  million  pounds  of  printing  paper,  beside  wrapping 
paper,  was  made,  Wisconsin  producing  the  largest  amount,  or  1,724,000  pounds,  and  showing  also  the 
largest  rates  of  increase  in  the  value.  In  Kentucky  the  value  of  paper  made  showed  a  falling  off  from 
the  product  in  1850,  and  in  Iowa,  whore  no  paper  was  made  in  that  year,  170,000  pounds,  worth 
$17,400,  was  produced. 

The  southern  States  numbered,  in  1860, 24  paper-mills,  whose  aggregate  investments  were  reported 
at  $572,850.  They  employed  397  persons,  (131  of  them  females,)  the  cost  of  whose  labor  was  $137,042 
per  annum,  and  of  material  the  cost  was  $320,365.  They  manufactured  6,120,200  pounds  of  printing 
paper  and  952  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  valued  in  all  at  $724,503,  showing  an  increase  since  1850  in 
the  ratio  of  176.5  per  cent.  In  Virginia  nine  mills  made  1,940,000  pounds  of  printing  paper,  worth 
$270,000.  Six  mills  in  North  Carolina  made  1 ,495,200  pounds,  valued  at  $165,703,  and  four  in  Georgia 
produced  nearly  the  same  quantity  and  value.  Three  mills  in  South  Carolina  made  1,085,000  pounds 
of  printing  paper,  worth  $96,500,  and  two  in  Tennessee  made  200,000  pounds,  worth  $28,000,  which 
was  a  decrease.  From  Alabama,  which  returned  a  value  of  $18,000  in  1850,  no  return  was  made. 
The  increase  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  was  very  large. 
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A  paper-mill  in  California,  (the  Pioneer  mill,  at  Taylorsville,  in  Marin  county,)  with  a  capital  of 
$60,000  and  14  male  hands,  made  360,000  pounds  of  printing  paper,  valued  at  $40,000.  The  cost 
of  material  was  $8,000,  and  of  labor  $4,800. 

The  annual  production  of  paper  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  either  of  Great  Britain 
or  France,  and  the  annual  consumption  is  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  both  countries  together.  The 
consumption  of  rags  for  paper  by  380  paper-mills  in  Great  Britain*  in  1854,  was  about  201,000,000 
pounds,  (an  increase  in  20  years  of  upwards  of  100  per  cent.,)  from  which  were  made  177,800,000 
pounds  of  paper,  whereof  161,700,000  pounds  were  consumed  and  16,112,000  exported.  In  France 
about  235,200,000  pounds  of  rags  were  made  into  156,300,000  pounds  of  paper,  (assuming  1£  pound 
of  rags  to  make  one  pound  of  paper,)  making  in  the  two  countries  a  total  weight  of  436,200,000  pounds 
of  rags  consumed  and  of  334,600,000  pounds  of  paper  made,  the  latter  being  at  the  rate  of  4.55  pounds 
per  capita  for  both  populations.  The  consumption  of  rags  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  was 
assumed  to  be  405,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  the  weight  of  paper  made  270,000,000  pounds,  an 
average  of  10.80  pounds  of  paper  per  capita. 

Although  the  weight  of  rags  consumed  in  1860,  calculated  at  the  rate  above  mentioned,  was  only 
380,667,360  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  paper  made  only  253,778,240,  or  a  little  over  8  pounds  per  capita, 
showing  the  foregoing  estimate  for  the  United  States  ,  to  have  been  probably  too  large,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  when  the  actual  production,  the  exportation,  and  importations  of  each  country  are  compared, 
the  United  States  will  be  found  to  exceed  either  in  the  amount  of  its  annual  production,  and  both  in 
the  consumption  per  capita  and  in  the  aggregate.  The  decrease  of  paper-mills  in  England  was  in 
consequence  of  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  use  of  steam-power,  which  in  that  country  and  in 
this  has  rendered  the  establishments  much  more  extensive  than  formerly. 

Some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  United  States  have  turned  out  paper  at  the  rate  of  seven  tons  per 
diem.  The  materials  used  are  not  only  cotton  and  linen  rags,  the  waste  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  mills, 
and  of  rope  and  cordage  factories,  coir  and  jute,  hemp  and  other  fibres,  either  crude,  fibrilized,  or  in  the 
shape  of  worn-out  bagging,  cable  rope,  &c.,  but  also  straw,  hay,  and  stable  refuse,  various  kinds  of  wood, 
particularly  bass  or  white  wood,  hemlock,  &c.,  corn-husks,  mulberry  leaves  and  bark,  canes  and 
reeds,  &c,,  &c. 

HISTOKY  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  first  paper-mill  erected  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  was  built  at  Rox- 
borough,  near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  as  early  as  1693.  This  was  fifty  years  after  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  printing  in  the  British  colonies,  but  not  more  than  five  or  six  years  after  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  government  to  establish  the  first  manufactory  of  white  paper  in  England. 

The  mill  was  built  and  owned  by  an  ancestor  of  David  Rittenbouse,  whose  family  had  been  long 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Holland,  and  by  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  the 
middle  colonies.  Printing,  writing,  and  wrapping  paper  was  made  there  until  the  mill  was  carried 
away  by  a  freshet.  In  1728  Mr.  Bradford,  while  a  government  printer  in  New' York,  owned  a  paper 
mill  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  which  was  probably  the  second  one  built  in  the  colonies.  About 
the  same  time,  or  earlier,  a  paper-mill  was  erected  on  Chester  creek,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania, 
by  Thomas  Wilcox,  which  afterward  supplied  the  press  of  Benjamin  Franklin  with  printing  paper,  and 
during  the  Revolution^  in  addition  to  writing  and  printing  paper,  clothiers’  paste-boards,  &c.,  made  the 
bank-note  paper  used  in  the  old  continental  paper  currency.  This  was  made  by  the  old  hand  process, 
which  his  son  Mark  continued  and  improved  upon  at  the  Ivy  mill  until  1827.  The  mill,  after  having 
been  in  operation  a  hundred  years,  gave  place  in  1829  to  another,  in  which  hand-made  and  bank-note 
paper  has  continued  to  be  made  to  the  present  time.  A  paper-mill  was  early  erected  at  Ephrata,  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  use  of  a  German  printing  press  at  that  place,  and  was  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  Revolution.  The  paper  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  provinces  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Philadelphia  printers  and  booksellers,  and  particularly  by 
Dr.  Franklin.  The  three  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  in  1769,  contained 
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40  paper-mills,  of  which  6  were  witliin  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia.  The  value  of  their  man¬ 
ufactures  was  estimated  at  $100,000  annually.  After  the  war,  in  1787,  Dr.  Franklin  stated  that  he 
had  been  interested  in  the  establishment  of  18  paper-mills,  and  the  number  in  the  States  named  was 
then  63,  of  which  48  were  in  Pennsylvania.  They  made  yearly  about  $250,000  worth  of  paper. 
Among  these  was  one  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  owned  by  Messrs.  Gilpin  &  Fisher,  which  produced 
a  fine  quality  of  paper.  John  Carnes,  jr.,  of  Delaware,  in  April,  1793,  took  out  the  first  American 
patent  for  paper-making,  which  was  for  an  improvement  in  the  moulds.  The  second  was  issued  in 
March,  1794,  to  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  year  1728  Daniel  Henchman,  a  large  bookseller  and  publisher  of  Boston,  Benjamin 
Fanned,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  others,  obtained  permission  to  erect  the  first  paper-mill  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  They  were  required  by  the  terms  of  their  license  to  make  during  the  first  15  months  140 
reams  of  brown  and  GO  reams  of  printing  paper,  and  at  least  500  reams,  including  25  reams  of  writing 
paper,  during  each  succeeding  year  thereafter.  Samples  of  their  manufacture  were  furnished  the 
assembly  in  1731,  and  in  the  following  year  this  first  New  England  mill  was  the  subject  of  complaint 
by  the  paper  merchants  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  who  ascertained  that  it  made  paper  to  t  he  value 
of  £200  sterling  annually.  It  was  built  on  the  Neponsett  river,  at  Milton,  7  miles  from  Boston,  and, 
with  some  interruptions  from  lack  of  experienced  workmen,  continued  in  operation  until  the  Revolution, 
or  later.  In  1796  there  were  three  paper-mills  in  that  town,  where  the  business  is  still  carried  on. 
There  were  but  three  mills  in  the  province  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution,  and  after  the  peace 
Andover,  Worcester,  Sutton,  Springfield,  and  many  other  places  contained  paper  mills.  In  1792  the 
value  of  paper  made  in  Massachusetts  was  estimated  at  £200,000  annually,  and  4  years  later  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mills  in  the  State  was  20,  of  which  7  were  on  the  Charles  river  and  6  on  the  Neponsett. 

These  mills  had  usually  2  vats  each,  and  employed  10  men  and  as  many  boys  ami  girls.  Their 
annual  product  was  about  70,000  reams  of  wrapping,  printing  and  writing  paper,  the  latter  being  all 
laid  paper,  made  by  the  hand  process,  no  machines,  except  for  grinding  the  pulp,  being  then  in  use. 
Each  mill  required  a  capital  of  about  $10,000,  and  was  capable  of  making  from  two  to  three  thousand 
reams  annually  of  different  kinds  of  paper.  The  price  of  printing  paper  was  from  $3  to  $3  50  per 
ream  at  that  time.  Some  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  were  larger,  and  had  3  or  4  vats  each. 

In  1765  a  large  and  complete  paper-mill  was  put  in  operation  at  Olneysville,  near  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  and  in  1768  the  first  one  in  Connecticut  was  erected  at  Norwich,  by  Christopher  Lef- 
fingwell,  who,  two  years  after,  was  paid  by  the  assembly  a  bounty  of  2d.  a  quire  on  4,020  quires  of 
writing  paper,  and  1  cent  each  on  10,600  quires  of  printing  paper.  A  mill  was  in  operation  in  1776 
at  East  Hartford,  owned  by  Watson  &  Ledyard,  who,  in  addition  to  printing  paper  for  a  weekly  edition 
of  8,000  papers  by  the  Hartford  press,  supplied  nearly  all  the  writing  paper  used  in  Connecticut  and 
by  the  continental  army. 

A  paper-mill  was  erected  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  about  1768,  by  Henry  Onderdonlt  and 
Hugh  Gaine,  a  printer  of  New  York,  and  the  business  is  still  carried  on  at  that  place.  But  in  1781 
paper  was  so  scarce  in  the  State  that  the  journal  of  the  assembly  was  not  printed.  A  paper-mill  was 
built  at  Troy  in  1793,  by  Webster,  Ensign  &  Seymour,  who  made  5  to  10  reams  of  paper  daily. 
Previous  to  that  much  of  the  paper  used  at  Albany  and  vicinity  was  obtained  from  a  paper-mill  at 
Bennington,  Vermont,  erected  during  the  Revolution,  from  which  the  paper  was  carried  on  horseback 
through  the  forests.  In  1794  Colonel  Matthew  Lyon  put  up  a  paper-mill  at  Fair  Haven,  Vermont, 
for  making  paper  from  the  bark  of  the  bass-wood,  both  for  wrapping  and  to  supply  a  printing  press 
owned  by  him. 

One  of  the  earliest  paper-mills  erected  in  the  south  was  built  at  Salem,  North  Carolina,  by  the 
Moravians,  who  settled  there  in  1766.  During  the  war  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  that  and  other 
States  was  encouraged  by  local  bounties  and  other  means,  and  on  the  return  of  peace  by  a  loan  from 
the  State. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Hamilton  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  domestic  manufacture,  in  1791, 
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classed  the  manufacture  of  paper  among  the  branches  which  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  maturity,  and 
was  most  adequate  to  a  national  supply. 

In  1796  the  first  paper-mill  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  put  in  operation  near  Redstone  Old  Fort, 
(Brownsville,)  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  built  by  Samuel  Jackson  and  Jonathan  Sharp¬ 
less,  two  Friends,  from  Delaware,  and  was  ' long  known  as  the  Redstone  paper-mill.  A  paper-mill 
appears  to  have  been  soon  after  built  at  Pittsburg,  for  which  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Cramer,  in  1800,  was 
able  to  collect  only  260  pounds  of  rags,  but  in  1813  collected  70,000  pounds.  The  business  in  that 
town,  in  1815,  employed  50  hands  and  produced  paper  to  the  value  of  $40,000.  In  the  following  year 
the  first  steam  paper-mill  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  gone  into  operation  at  Pittsburg,  with  a 
steam-engine  of  16  horse-power  and  40  hands,  and  turned  out  $30,000  worth  of  paper.  The  first 
paper-mill  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  was  the  Ohio  paper-mill,  built  about  the  year  1 805,  on  Little  Beaver 
creek,  in  Columbiana  county,  by  John  Bowman  and  others.  In  1816  there  was  a  steam  paper-mill  at 
Steubenville,  producing  paper  of  superior  quality,  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
ties,  and  in  1836  was  considered  the  largest  in  the  west.  A  paper-mill  with  two  vats,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  the  same  county,  was  in  operation  at  the  former  date. 

In  1802  the  first  paper-mill  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  paper  manufacture,  went  into  operation  at  Dalton.  It  has  been  long  known  as  the 
“  Old  Berkshire”  mill,  and  was  built  by  Messrs.  Wiswell,  Crane  &  Willard,  who  during  the  next  five 
years  made  about  20  tons  of  paper  annually.  Since  1810  it  has  been  owned  by  David  Carson  and  his 
sons,  who  greatly  enlarged  it  in  1855,  and  made  yearly  180  tons  of  paper,  worth  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
first  mill  in  South  Lee,  which  now  makes  more  paper  than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States,  was 
begun  in  1806,  by  Samuel  Church,  on  the  site  of  Owen  &  Hurlbut’s  mill.  About  the  same  date  a 
paper-mill  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicopee,  which,  about  1825,  became  the  property  of 
David  Ames,  who  introduced  improved  machinery  and  became  the  largest  manufacturer  of  paper  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  run  by  his  sons,  who  introduced  many  improvements  in  paper-making,  until 
1853,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lenox  Chicopee  Company. 

In  1810  the  marshals  returned  179  paper-mills  in  17  States,  including  one  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  but  exclusive  of  Massachusetts,  the  number  in  which  was  not  complete.  They  reported  a 
manufacture  of  425,521  reams,  22,500  rolls,  and  42 8^  tons  of  paper  made,  estimated,  altogether,  at 
$1,689,718.  Of  the  whole  number,  64  were  in  Pennsylvania,  .which  made  165,981  reams  and  340  tons 
of  paper,  worth  $626,749;  28  in  New  York,  of  which  the  product  was  77,756  reams,  valued  at 
$233,268,  or  $3  per  ream;  and  the  mills  of  Massachusetts  made  95,129  reams  and  22,500  rolls,  worth 
$290,951.  The  value  made  in  Connecticut  was  $82,188,  and  in  the  four  States  named  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  three-fourths  the  total  product  of  the  Union.  In  Pennsylvania,  which  produced  37  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  returns  were  made  from  14  counties,  of  which  the  principal  producers  were  Delaware, 
Montgomery,  and  Berks,  having,  respectively,  11, 15,  and  10  mills  each,  and  Philadelphia  county  6  mills, 
these  counties,  alone,  exceeding  the  whole  number  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  estimated  to  be  39, 
chiefly  situated  in  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Worcester. 

Eleven  of  the  larger  mills  in  the  United  States  are  ascertained  to  have  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$200,000,  and  to  produce  $150,000  worth  of  paper  annually. 

The  consumption  of  paper  was  at  that  time  chiefly  supplied  by  the  domestic  manufacture,  of  which 
the  product  was  limited  only  by  the  want  of  material.  Rags  began  about  that  date  to  be  largely  im¬ 
ported  for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  utilize  other  fibrous  materials 
in  the  paper  manufacture.  These  efforts  were  stimulated  in  part  by  the  American  Company  of  book¬ 
sellers,  who  offered,  in  1804,  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the  greatest  quantities  and  best  qualities  of 
printing  and  wrapping  papers  made  from  other  materials  than  cotton  and  linen  rags. 

In  December,  1801,  Joseph  Condit,  jr.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  recorded  a  patent  for  making 
paper  from  curriers’  shavings,  and  Burgiss  Allison  and  J.  Hawkins,  of  Burlington,  in  that  State,  were 
the  next  year  granted  patents  for  making  paper  from  corn-husks,  which  at  a  later  period  was  employed 
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by  Dr.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  and  lias  been  tbe  subject  of  some  later  patents  in  this  country.  Samuel 
Green,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1809,  took  out  a  patent  for  making  paper  from  algae  or  sea¬ 
weed,  and  J.  M.  Thorndike,  of  New  York,  in  1814,  for  making  paper  from  pelts,  and  another  was  issued 
to  E.  H.  Collier,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  for  the  use  of  sea-grass  for  paper-pulp,  in  1828. 

Improvements  were  also  attempted  in  the  machinery  and  various  processes  of  paper-making. 
Wire-cloth  for  paper-moulds  came  into  general  use  in  England  about  the  year  1780,  but  few  other 
important  improvements  had  yet  been  adopted.  Tbe  paper  was  chiefly  made  of  white  rags  beaten  to 
pulp  by  tilt-hammers  in  stone  or  iron  mortars,  and  the  paper  was  unbleached  and  uncalendered. 

In  1804  Abraham  Frost  was  allowed  a  patent  for  preparing  tow,  &c,,  for  making  paper,  and 
Francis  Bailey,  of  Pennsylvania,  one,  in  1809,  for  hot-pressing  paper.  Pliares  Bernard,  of  Whitestown, 
New  York,  in  the  latter  year,  obtained  a  patent  for  weaving  wire  for  paper-moulds.  In  1816  Jacob 
Perkins  and  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia,  took  out  a  patent  for  water-marks  in  paper,  in  imitation 
of  those  on  hand-made  paper.  During  the  same  month  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  had  large  cotton,  woollen,  and 
paper-mills  on  the  Brandywine,  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  paper-making,  which  covered 
the  use  of  the  first  cylinder  machine  made  or  operated  in  this  country.  It  was  made  from  published 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  endless  wire  machine  invented  by  Louis  Robert  in  1799,  and  subse¬ 
quently  improved  by  Gamble,  Donkin  and  Foudrinier,  in  England,  which  had  recently  come  into 
general  use  in  Europe.  It  differed  considerably  from  that  machine,  having  been  modified  by  the 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  proprietor.  In  February  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Gilpin  sent  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  paper  cut  from  a  continuous  sheet,  which  was  used  in  printing  Poulson’s  Daily  Advertiser,  a 
leading  journal  of  the  city,  and  afterward  for  several  valuable  publications  from  the  press  of  M.  Carey. 
Further  improvements  were  made  on  the  machine  and  the  operations  of  the  establishment  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  employed  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in  capital.  The  machinery  and  improve¬ 
ments  were  all  swept  off  by  a  flood  in  1822.  During  the  year  1817  a  quantity  of  paper,  considered 
superior  to  any  ever  before  made  in  the  United  States,  was  manufactured  by  Thomas  Amies,  of  the 
Dove  Paper  Mills,  in  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  It  was  made  of  the  finest 
linen  rags,  in  sheets  36  by  26  inches,  and  was  valued  at  $125  per  ream. 

The  prosperous  paper  manufacture  of  the  middle  States  and  New  England  was  nearly  prostrated 
by  the  heavy  importations,  chiefly  of  low-priced  paper  from  southern  Europe,  which  followed  the  peace 
of  1815.  Of  70  paper-mills  in  full  operation  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  in  that  year,  containing 
95  vats,  which  cost  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  consuming  2,600  tons  of  rags,  and  employing  950  per¬ 
sons,  and  producing  paper  to  the  value  of  $800,000  per  annum,  but  17  vats  were  at  work  in  October, 
1819,  and  their  product  was  reduced  to  $136,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  was  reduced  to 
175,  and  the  annual  wages  paid  from  $247,000,  in  1816,  to  $45,000.  In  the  paper  hanging  and  card 
factories  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  the  hands  were  reduced  from  189  to  82,  and  in  the  book-printing 
establishments  from  241  to  170.  Congress  used  English  paper,  although  the  Messrs.  Gilpin  offered 
paper  admitted  to  be  equally  good  at  25  per  cent,  less  cost.  The  manufacturers  of  the  middle  States 
asked  for  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  imported  paper. 

The  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  official  census  of  1820,  was  only 
108,  of  which  22  were  in  Pennsylvania,  21  in  New  York,  14  in  Connecticut,  9  each  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  6  in  New  Hampshire,  5  in  Rhode  Island,  4  in  New  Jersey,  3  each  in  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Tennessee,  2  in  Kentucky,  and  1  each  in  Maine,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  District  of 
Columbia.  They  employed  109  vats,  of  which  only  100  were  in  operation.  The  value  of  the  product 
was  about  $3,000,000. 

About  the  year  1825  the  automaton  paper-machine  of  Foudrinier,  imported  from  England,  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  the  largest  manufactory  at  that 
time  in  the  United  States,  that  of  D.  &  J.  Ames,  employed  12  steam-engines  and  more  than  100 
females,  besides  the  usual  number  of  male  hands,  and  used  machinery  patented  by  them  for  making 
continuous  sheets,  which  enabled  1  man  to  do  the.  work  of  30.  Four  years  later  there  were  6  of 
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these  machines  in  the  State,  a  proportion  of  one  for  every  10  mills,  and  they  had  come  into  use  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  total  value  of  the  paper  then  made  in  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  $6,000,000,  of  which  Massachusetts  made  $700,000,  using  1,700  tons  of  rags,  junk,  &c. 

The  Foudrinier  machines  were  first  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  Windham,  Connecticut, 
in  1880,  by  Phelps  &  Spafford,  and  soon  after  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  since  which  time  few  have 
been  imported.  This  mechanism,  since  much  improved,  and  the  introduction  about  the  same  time 
of  other  itnprovemenis  in  preparing  and  bleaching  the  pulp,  particularly  the  use  of  chlorine,  greatly 
facilitated  and  improved  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  employ  coarse  and 
colored  materials,  such  as  calico,  worn-out  sails,  bale-rope  and  bagging,  the  refuse  of  cotton-mills,  &c.,  in 
making  writing  and  other  fine  papers  which  had  previously  been  produced  almost  exclusively  from  white 
cotton  and  linen  rags  carefully  assorted.  The  price  of  paper  was  accordingly,  reduced,  and  a  great 
impulse  was  given  to  the  manufacture.  In  1850  the  automatic  machinery  was  used  in  all  but  two 
paper-mills  in  tbe  United  States. 

The  official  returns  of  the  sixth  census  made  the  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  United  States  in 
1840  to  be  426,  in  20  States  and  the  federal  district.  The  capital  invested  was  $4,745,289 ;  tbe  number 
of  hands  4,726;  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $5,641,499,  exclusive  of  playing  cards  and  other  man¬ 
ufactures  of  paper  valued  at  $511,495.  Of- these,  156  were  in  the  eastern,  237  in  the  middle,  27  in 
the  western,  and  20  in  the  southern  States.  The  largest  production  in  that  year  was  in  Massachusetts, 
which  contained  82  paper-mills,  employing  967  persons  and  a  capital  of  $1,082,800,  and  made  paper 
of  the  value  of  $1,659,930.  Pennsylvania  contained  87  mills,  producing  a  value  of  $792,335;  New 
York  77  paper-mills,  and  a  value  of  $673,121 ;  and  in  Connecticut  36  mills  made  paper  to  the  value 
of  $596,500.  • 

The  value  of  the  paper  manufacture  of  Massachusetts,  as  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  1845,  was  $1,750,273,  and  in  1855  it  was  $4,141,847,  The  manufacture  in  the  latter 
year  employed  121  manufactories,  of  which  37  were  in  Berkshire  county  and  20  in  the  single  town 
of  Lee.  The  total  capital  of  the  paper-mills  of  the  State  was  $2,564,500,  the  persons  employed  num¬ 
bered  2,630,  and  the  product  was  17,95.9  tons  and  711,953  reams  of  paper,  valued  as  above  stated.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  mill  at  Natick,  for  manufacturing  paper  pulp,  made  from  490  tons  of  stock 
paper  pulp  to  the  value  of  $70,475  annually,  and  a  small’ establishment  at  Winchenden,  with  one  hand, 
made  400  reams  of  sand-paper,  worth  $1,200. 

The  paper  manufacture  of  New  York,  in  the  same  year,  as  appears  from  the  State  census,  employed 
in  39  counties  109  establishments,  12  of  them  using  steam  and  86  water-power,  and  employing  alto¬ 
gether  1,674  persons.  They  had  invested  in  machinery  alone  $664,570,  and  consumed  raw  materials, 
including  6,200  tons  of  straw  and  19,881^-  tons  of  rags,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  $1,511,(24.  The  product 
included  2,028,595  reams  of  paper,  3,265  tons  of  binders’  boards,  &c.,  35  tons  of  wall-paper,  and  87  tons 
of  wrapping  paper,  together  valued  at  $2,813,147.  That  was  exclusive  of  the'  product  of  37  straw- 
paper  manufactories,  five  of  them  using  steam-power  and  employing  252  hands,  and  consuming  8,120 
tons  of  straw,  valued,  with  lime,  fuel,  oil,  &c.,  at  $76,611.  They  made  2,213  tons  of  board  and  769,160 
reams  of  paper,  of  the  total  value  of  $250,564. 

At  different  times  since  1756  attempts  have  been  made  in  Europe  to  manufacture  paper  from 
Straw.  As  early  as  the  year  1800  Matthias,  Koops  is  said  to  have  first  made,  in  England,  from  old 
waste  written  and  printed  papers,  which  had  always  been  thrown  away  as  useless,  700  reams,  weekly, 
of  good  white  paper.  At  the  same  time  he  is  said  to  have  made  from  straw,  wood,  and  other  vegetable 
fibres,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  stock,  a  better  quality  of  paper  than  had  been  produced  pre¬ 
viously.  He  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  straw,  hay,  thistles,  &c.-,  and  the  waste  and  refuse  of 
hemp  and  flax,  as  materials  for  paper..  Tolerably  white  and  durable  paper  was  made  from  pure  straw 
by  Huygergon,  a  Frenchman,  who  obtained  a  patent-  for  the  process  in  that  country  in  182.0,  and 
another  for  the  same  purpose  was  obtained  by  Louis  Lambert  in  1824.  ,  r 

In  the  United  States  the  first  patent  for  preparing  straw,  hay,  &c.,  for  paper,  by  the  use  of  lime 
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or  an  alkali  to  act  on  the  silex  of  the  outer  cuticle,  was  recorded  by  William  Maga,w,  of  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1828,  and  was  reissued  to  him  in  1830.  He  communicated  his  discovery,  acci¬ 
dentally  made,  to  Mr.  John  Shryock,  proprietor  of  a  paper-mill  at  Chambersburg,  by  whom  and  his  son, 
Gf.  A.  Shryock,  the  manufacture  was  first  undertaken  in  this  or  probably  any  other  country,  at  least 
on  a  commercial  scale,  with  the  aid  of  a  cylinder  machine  adapted  to  the  new  material.  Mr.  Shryock 
made  paper  from  straw  and  blue-grass,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  300  reams  per  diem  by  water-power,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  continued  the  manufacture  with  such  success  as  to  attract  attention  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  article  was  also  made  about  the  same  time  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Magaw,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  by  Aaron  Denman,  and  also  at  Baltimore.  The  product  was  chiefly  wrapping  paper,  which, 
though  coaiseand  brittle,  was  in  great  demand  at  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  mills  were  afterward 
commenced  in  other  places  until  the  use  of  that  material  became  quite  extensive.  A  very  good  quality 
of  paper  is  made  of  straw  and  other  materials  combined. 

Improvements  were  made  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  paper  in  England,  where  it  is  largely  used 
by  the  newspaper  press,  and  also  in  France.  A  work  published  in  1838,  by  M.  Piette,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  use  of  straw  as  a  material  for  paper,  was  accompanied  by  samples  of  paper  from  that  and  other 
fibrous  materials  mixed  or  unmixed,  showing  that  superior  paper  could  be  produced  from  straw, 
wood,  &c.  In  the  United  States,  white  paper  was  first  made  to  any  extent  from  straw  by  the  Messrs 
Ames,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1849.  Within  the  last  12  or  15  years  many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made,  and  several  newspapers  of  large  circulation  have  employed  it  for  several 
years.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  which,  in  its  daily  and 
weekly  issues,  has  annually  consumed  upwards  of  50,000  reams,  chiefly  made  at  Manayunk,  near  that 
city.  The  use  of  caustic  alkali,  and  boiling  at  a  high  heat  in  closed  boilers,  for  preparing  straw  for 
paper,  was  patented  in  Fi  ance  by  Coupier  and  Mellier,  who  exhibited  it  at  the  World’s  F air,  in  N ew  York, 
in  1853,  and  in  1857  took  out  a  patent  for  their  process  in  this  country.  This  method  of  treating  straw 
was  improved  by  0.  S.  Buchanan,  of  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  who  boiled  the  straw  under  high 
pressuie  in  closed  boilers,  thereby  so  disintegrating  the  fibre  that  paper  of  greater  whiteness,  softness, 
and  strength  was  obtained.  The  use  of  rotary  boilers,  first  used  in  this  country  at  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  by  H.  V.  Butler  &  Co.,  for  preparing  paper  pulp  on  a  large  scale  from  cotton  waste,  bale-rope, 
bagging,  &c ,  has  still  further  contributed  to  improve  the  quality  of  straw  paper.  These  and  other 
improvements  have  been  carried  into  extensive  use  at  the  Niagara  Paper-mills  in  the  State  of  New 
Yoik,  which  now  supply  large  quantities  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  M.  Kelin,  of  Belgium,  in  1854, 
introduced  a  treatment,  analogous  to  that  of  water-rotting  of  hemp,  for  converting  straw  into  paper  pulp; 
but  whatever  process  is  used,  the  cost  of  reducing  the  raw  material  to  pulp  in  a  great  degree  offsets 
the  cheapness  of  the  crude  material. 

In  August,  1838,  Homer  Holland,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  took  out  a  patent  for  preparing  the 
husks  of  Indian  corn  for  paper-making,  a  material  which  is  said  to  have  been  earlier  used  in  a  mill 
near  Rimini,  in  Italy,  and  was  also  unsuccessfully  tried  by  Schaeffer.  An  Austrian  patent  for  making 
paper  from  corn-husks  is  now  owned  in  the  United  States,  and  the  experiments  have  been  so  successful 
that  preparations  on  a  large  scale  have  been  made  to  manufacture  printing,  and  other  papers  from  it, 
among  otheis,  by  the  Clinton  paper-mills,  at  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

In  1830  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  two  citizens  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  for  making  paper 
from  wood,  at  the  rate  of  5  to  7  reams  from  100  pounds  of  wood.  Paper  has  been  successfully  made 
from  the  bass  or  white  wood  and  from  that  of  the  hemlock  tree.  The  Ligneous  Paper  Company 
erected  several  years  ago  a  large  mill  at  Little  Falls,  New  York,  for  making  paper  from  bass  wood 
alone.  The  cane  or  reed  of  the  southern  swamps  has  been  used  for  paper  pulp  by  a  mill  near 
Baltimore,  and  before  the  rebellion  a  mill  was  erected  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  to  prepare  that 
material  on  a  large  scale  for  paper- machines.  The  southern  States  contain  vast  quantities  of  fibrous 
materials  suitable  for  paper  which  have  never  yet  been  turned  to  account. 

The  recent  improvements  in  machinery  and  in  the  chemical  processes  for  preparing  flax,  hemp. 
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and  similar  fibres'  as  textile  materials,  under  the  names  of  flax-cotton,  fibrilia,  cottonized  hemp,  &c., 
promise  to  become  a  source  of  abundant  materials  from  hitherto  unutilized  vegetable  fibres.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  different  fibrous  plants  and  articles  which  have  at  one  time  and  another  been  used  as  materials 
for  paper  exceeds  one  hundred. 

Improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  Dutch  engine  for  preparing  the  pulp  from  rags,  which 
superseded  the  old  mortar,  and  is  still  used  with  the  patented  improvements  of  Joseph  Kingsland,  of 
New  Jersey,  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

Several  mills  in  New  England  and  New  York  produce  chiefly  wall-papers,  to  be  printed  as  paper- 
hangings. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  paper  manufacture,  Congress  in  1789  imposed  a  duty  of  7^  per 
cent,  on  foreign  paper  imported  into  the  United  States.  In  1816  the  duty  was  increased  to  30  per 
cent.,  and  in  1828  was  changed  to  a  specific  rate  of  10  to  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  different  kinds  of 
paper.  In  1842  the  duty  was  reduced  somewhat  on  the  better  qualities,  and  in  1846  was  again  laid  at 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1857  it  was  again  reduced  to  24  per  cent.,  but  was  raised  in  1862  to  30 
per  cent. 

Rags  have  been  generally  admitted  as  raw  material,  free  of  duty. 

The  value  of  rags  imported  in  1833  was  $411,785,  and  of  paper  only  $63,083.  In  1846  the 
importations  of  rags  from  all  countries  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  9,897,706  pounds,  valued  at 
$385,020,  an  average  of  less  than  4  cents  a  pound.  Of  that  quantity  8,002,865  pounds  were  obtained 
from  Italy  which  has  continued  to  furnish  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  rags  imported. 
In  the  10  years  from  1846  to  1855,  inclusive,  the  total  weight  of  rags  imported  was  209,833,718 
pounds,  of  which  148,300,155  pounds  came  from  Italy,  the  whole  valued  at  $7,328,721.  The  annual 
average  from  all  countries  in  that  time  was  20,988,371  pounds,  valued  at  $732,872,  and  from  Italy  the 
annual  weight  received  was  14,830,015  pounds.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  the  importation  of 
cotton  and  linen  rags  amounted  to  9,067,449  pounds,  valued  at  $241,738,  of  which  1,499,746  pounds, 
worth  $35,785,  came  from  Canada  and  the  British  Provinces. 

The  quantity  of  paper,  exclusive  of  paper-hangings,  playing-cards,  &c.,  imported  in  the  fiscal  year 
1834-35,  was  522,468  pounds,  valued  at  $103,862  ;  and  the  value  of  paper  and  stationery  of  domestic 
manufacture  exported  in  the  same  year  was  $69,700.  The  value  of  paper-hangings  imported  in  that 
year  was  $93,634.  In  1856  the  value  of  writing  and  printing  paper  imported  amounted  to  $272,010; 
of  paper-hangings,  to  8228,577;  of  playing-cards,  $10,577;  sheathing  paper,  $5,530;  various  manu¬ 
factures  of  paper,  $135,167;  paper  and  fancy  boxes,  $36,700;  blank  books,  $12,940;  papier-mache 
articles,  $25,051;  total,  $726,552.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  the  value  of  writing  paper, 
paper-hangings,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  imported,  was  $179,684.  The  exports  of  domestic 
paper  and  stationery  in  that  year  amounted  to  $399,7.93,  chiefly  to  Canada  and  the  British  Provinces, 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  and  including  the  value  of  $16,053  exported  to  Gfreat 
Britain,  which  amount  in  the  next  fiscal  year  was  increased  to  $29,979. 

PAPER-HANGINGS. 

This  branch  of  decorative  art  employs  26  establishments  in  2  of  the  eastern  and  3  middle  States, 
more  than  one-half  the  value  being  made  in  New  York.  The  aggregate  capital  was  $1,037,600,  the 
number  of  hands  1,203  males  and  91  females,  whose  wages  cost  annually  $328,224.  The  cost  of 
materials  was  $1,153,670,  and  the  value  of  the  product  $2,148,800. 

Returns  were  made  by  6  mills  in  New  England,  of  which  4  were  in  Massachusetts  and  2  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  employing,  respectively,  54  and  31  hands,  and  producing,  the  former  a  value  of  $89,500,  and 
the  latter  of  $52,700. 

The  manufacturers  of  wall-paper  in  New  York  numbered  9,  which  employed  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $465,000  and  682  persons,  whose  wages  amounted  yearly  to  $173,760.  The  consumption  of  mate¬ 
rials  cost  $661,250,  and  the  product  was  valued  at  $1,181,000.  Seven  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey 
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made  paper-hangings  of  the  value  of  $390,600,  and  gave  employment  to  228  persons,  36  of  them 
females.  Four  mills  in  Pennsylvania  returned  a  total  capital  of  $310,000  and  299  male  and  female 
hands,  who  manufactured  a  value  of  $435,000,  including  some  of  the  finest  qualities  made  in  the 
country. 

These  statistics  show  a  very  large  increase  in  the  business  since  1850,  when  there  were  only  6 
mills,  with  a  total  capital  of  $49,500  and  93  hands,  producing  paper-hangings  of  the  value  of  $107,040, 
at  a  cost  for  labor  of  $25,872,  and  for  material  of  $52,335. 

The  printing  in  these  establishments  is  done  both  by  blocks  and  by  cylinder  machines,  and  the 
manufacture  has  been  so  much  improved  that  the  better  qualities  of  the  domestic  article  rival  the 
French  and  English  papers,  and  the  designs  are  generally  original.  They  embrace  nearly  every  variety 
of  paper-hangings,  including  plain,  velvet,  satin-faced,  flocked,  and  gilt  patterns. 

As  an  article  of  decorative  furniture  paper-hangings  were  first  offered  for  sale  in  America  about 
the  year  1737,  but,  except  occasionally  in  the  houses  of  very  wealthy  persons,  were  little  used  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Their  manufacture  on  a  lirhited  scale  was  commenced  as  early  as  1763. 
In  1787  there  were  several  manufacturers  of  wall-papers  in  Boston,  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Two  years  after,  John  Carnes,  of  Delaware,  who  subsequently  took  out  the  first  American 
patent  for  paper-moulds,  and  was  for  some  time  American  consul  at  Lyons,  associated  himself  with 
Burrell  Carnes  and  two  Frenchmen,  under  the  firm  name  of  Le  Collay  &  Cbardon,  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings  in  Philadelphia,  producing  in  the  first  9  months  10,000  pieces  of  a 
common  quality  of  unglazed  paper.  William  Poyntell  soon  after  engaged  in  the  same  business,  which 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  Congress  in  1791,  was  declared  to  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  the  United  States  Boston  in  1794  produced  yearly  24  000  pieces,  and  exported 
wall-papers  to  other  States.  In  1810  there  were  4  paper-hanging  establishments  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity  which  stamped  annually  140,000  pieces  of  paper,  valued  at  $97,417 ;  and  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  8,000  pieces,  valued  at  as  many  dollars,  were  produced.  Within  the  next  10  years  paper-hang¬ 
ings  were  made  in  Philadelphia  by  Beck  &  Stewart,  H.  Gr.  Borrekens,  John  Carson,  T.  M.  Longstreth, 
John  Van  Meter,  John  B.  Howell,  and  others.  It  was  commenced  at  East  Hartford  and  Killingly, 
Connecticut,  and  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  elsewhere. 

During  the  war  of  1812  superior  styles  from  French  designs  were  attempted,  and  about  1824 
glazed  grounds  were  introduced.  Hezekiah  Steele,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  in  1813,  took  out  a  patent 
for  making  paper-hangings  with  satin  grounds.  In  1822  Peter  Force,  of  Washington,  recorded  an 
improvement  in  the  printing  of  paper-hangings.  The  introduction  here  soon  after  of  the  Foudrinier 
machine,  which  was  first  brought  into  use  for  producing  long  rolls  of  paper  for  paper-hangings,  was 
the  principal  improvement  made  in  the  early  manufacture.  The  rolls  for  this  purpose  are  usually  1,200 
yards  in  length  and  from  20  to  40  inches  in  width,  and  cost  before  the  war  from  9  to  14  cents  per 
pound,  or  11  cents  on  the  average. 

One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  exceeded  in  extent  before  the  rebel¬ 
lion  by  few  in  the  world,  was  that  of  Howell  Brothers,  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1813,  and  has 
turned  out  as  much  as  5,000  tons  of  wall-paper  per  annum,  with  the  labor  of  200  hands.  The  cheaper 
and  more  common  qualities  are  printed  by  machinery,  the  patterns  being  engraved  on  cylinders,  as  in 
ordinary  calico  printing.  The  finer  descriptions  are  printed  by  the  old  hand  process.  The  initial 
operation  of  chalking  the  blank  roll,  which,  as  well  as  many  other  processes,  were  not  long  since  done 
by  hand  in  England,  have  in  the  largest  American  establishments  been  effected  by  steam.  Machinery 
consisting  of  a  series  of  cylinders  driven  by  steam  is  also  used  in  the  subsequent  processes  of  polishing 
and  glazing. 

Curtain  papers,  printed  in  the  piece,  in  patterns  of  suitable  size  and  design  to  be  cut  off  for  window 
shades,  in  place  of  roller-blinds  of  linen  or  muslin,  and  for  screens,  &c.,  ai'e  in  extensive  demand,  and 
form  a  considerable  item  in  retail  sales. 

The  Philadelphia  and  New  England  schools  of  design  for  women,  and  other  institutions  of  the 
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kind,  now  furnish  the  domestic  manufacturers  with  many  original  designs  for 'paper-hangings,  and  the 
taste  in  this  article,  which  is  one  of  very  large  consumption,  has  been  much  improved  within  a  few 
years. 

The  value  of  paper-hangings  imported  in  1834-35  was  $93,634;  in  1837-38,  $3,390;  iu  1850, 
$76,820;  in  1852,  $113,164;  and  in  1862  amounted  to  only  $8,874.  It  was  chiefly  from  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  duty  on  paper-hangings  was  laid  in  1816  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1824  the  duty  was 
increased  to  40  per  cent.,  but  in  1842  was  reduced  to  35,  and  in  1846  to  20,  and  again  in  1857  to  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  from  which  it  was  raised  in  1862  to  30  per  cent.,  and  since  that  to  a  still  higher 
rate. 


Statistics  of  paper  produced  in,  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


.  STATES. 

1 

1 

3 

% 

!§ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NO.  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCT, 

QUANTITIES  rnODUCED  IN  I860.* 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

3  . 

a 

!§ 

3  * 

jL 

£ 

Tons  of  wrapping 
paper. 

Tons  straw  hoards. 

14 

24 

12 

99 

$519, 100 
425, 000 
139, 500 
3, 589, 860 

$535,539 
378, 596 
152,396 
3, 313, 162 

223 

207 

87 
1, 494 

183 

126 

55 

1,845 

$100,834 

95,080 

35,088 

800,092 

$949, 675 
701,209 
227,800 
6,170,127 

$179  520 
205,010 
252, 370 
2, 601, 628 
46,000 
1,726,685 

8, 191,000 

468 
1,231 
610 
G,  443 

430 

40 

283 
.  815 

1, 492, 000 
27,747,000 

200,000 
15, 598,000 

55 

1, 860, 000 

1,527,672 

698 

502 

342,996 

2,453, 258 

14,581,600 

1, 500,  000 

2,848 

'  Total  in  Now  England  States . 

204 

6, 533, 460 

5, 907, 365 

2,709 

2,711 

1,  375, 790 

10,502,069 

5,  011, 213 

50, 105, 300 

17, 298, 000 

11,  600 

1,568 

125 

36 

84 

2 

25 

2, 039, 000 
090,  QGO 
1, 917, 920 
280,  000 
272,  BOO 

1, 394, 210 
997, 109 

1, 313,841 
286,  439 
300, 759 

Mil 

4bl 

690 

66 

155 

446 

254 

393 

27 

69 

43 3, 028 
179, 940 
256, 656 
29,292 
51,228 

3, 059, 776 
3,582,703 

3, 367,  268 
385,000 
513, 690 

1, 634, 579 
888, 475 

1, 036, 605 
119,240 
234,365 

17, 304,  300 
8, 198, 000 
18, 496, 000 
3, 066,200 

1, 772,  000 
2,750,000 
400, 000 

14, 340 
668 
1,508 
407 

523 

2, 154 
2,928 
1,500 

273 

5,499,770 

4,292, 358 

2,783 

1, 188 

950,144 

7, 908, 437 

3,913,314 

50, 604, 500 

4, 922, 000 

17, 446 

6, 582 

Ohio  . . 

29 

10 

2 

5 

l 

l 

875.500 

147. 500 
46, 500 
47, 103 

133, 000 
12,000 
125,000 

737, 246 
56,  785 
62, 837 
43, 075 
99, 135 
6,600 
68, 500 

512 

64 

53 

29 

56 

8 

25 

212 

26 

35 

.  18 

37 

5 

35 

197,448 

25,548 

16,248 

13,080 

23,988 

3,924 

19,200 

1, 382, 141 
140, 200 
127,000 
59,938 
193, 114 
17, 400 

701, 036 
94, 500 
15, 000 
39, 600 
15, 000 

12, 590, 000 
1, 186,  000 
1, 100,  000 
438,  000 
1, 724,  000 
170, 000 
1, 200, 000 

48,  000 

2,000 

272 

240 

269 

100 

Indiana _ _  _ 

Michigan _ * _ 

Illinois . . . . . 

Wisconsin . . . . 

Iowa . . . . . . 

Kentucky . 

122, 000 

135, 600 

Total  in  Western  States . 

53 

1,386, 603 

1, 074, 178 

747 

362 

299,436 

2,041,793 

1,  000, 736 

18, 408, 000 

48, 000 

3,381 

Virginia . . . 

9 

6 

3 

4 

154, 500 
121, 850 
111,  000 
171, 000 

130, 165 
54,  600 
53,  000 
72, 400 

111 

54 

38 

52 

38 

35 

19 

26 

41,678 
53, 916 
16, 044 
20,904 

270, 000 
165, 703 
'  96, 500 

146, 300 

147, 208 
7,400 
23, 200 
26,000 
18,000 
40, 106 

1, 940, 000 
1,495,200 

North  Carolina . . . ........... 

South  Carolina . . . . . . 

Georgia . . . . . 

1, 085,  000 
1, 400, 000 

Alabama . . . . . 

Tennessee _ _ _ 

2 

14, 500 

10, 200 

11 

13 

4, 500 

28, 000 

200, 000 

Total  in  Southern  States . 

24 

572,850 

320,365 

26C 

131 

137,012 

724, 503 

261, 914 

6, 120, 200 

952 

Californio,  ( Pacific) . . 

1 

60,000 

8,000 

14 

4,800 

40, 000 

360, 000 

Tntnl  in  United  ptiitnu 

555 

443 

14, 052, 683 
7,260,864 

11, 602, 266 

5, 553, 929 

6,519 

3, 835 

4, 392 
2,950 

2,767,212 

1,407,792 

21,216,802 
10, 187, 177 

10,187,177 

131,  508, 000 

22, 268,000 

33, 379 

8,150 

Total  in  1850  w... . . 

Increase  . . . . . 

112 

6,791,819 

6, 048, 337 

2, 684 

1, 442 

1, 269, 420 

11, 029, 625 

65,754 

11, 134 

‘Miscellaneous.— Now  Hampshire,  500,000  pounds  colored  paper ;  Massachusetts,  l.TO  tana  Trull  and  160,000  pounds  colored  paper ;  Connecticut,  07,000  pounds  bnnk- 
note  paper;  375  tons  wall  and  1,000,000  pounds  colored  paper.  New  York,  950  tons  wnU-pnpcr;  New  Jersey,  324,000  pounds  colored  paper;  Pennsylvania,  24,1)60  pounds 

bank-note  pnpor.  Totals,  1,914,000  pounds  colored  paper;  91,960  pounds  bank-noto  paper ;  3,097  tons  wall-paper. 
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Paper-hangings,  (or  wall  paper.) 


States. 

1 

1 

te 

I. 

I 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

Value  of  products  in  1860. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mass  aclmsettR . . . . . . . . . 

4 

$47,600 

$42, 690 

47 

7 

$18,  720 

$89, 500 

Connecticut . . . 

2 

35, 000 

29,510 

16 

15 

8,736 

52, 700 

New  York . . . 

9 

465, 000 

661,250 

678 

4 

173,  760 

1, 181, 000 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

7 

180, 000 

211,920 

192 

36 

51,  528 

390, 600 

Pennsylvania  . . . . . . . . 

4 

310,000 

208, 300 

270 

29 

75,  480 

435,000 

Total  in  United  States . . . 

26 

1,037,600 

1, 153, 670 

1,203 

91 

328, 224 

2,148, 800 

Total  in  1850 . .1 . 

6 

49,500  | 

52,335 

91 

2 

25,  872 

107,040 

FEINTING. 

The  number  of  printers  and  publishers  in  25  States  and  Territories,  exclusive  of  lithographic  and 
copper-plate  printers,  in  1850,  was  673,  and  they  employed  capitals  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$5,862,715.  The  number  of  employes  was  8,268,  of  whom  1,279  were  females,  the  annual  cost  of 
whose  wages  amounted  to  $2,737,308,  and  the  cost  of  raw  materials  was  $4,964,225.  The  value  of 
the  .product  was  $11,586,549. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  the  book,  job,  and  newspaper  establishments,  returned  from  36  States 
and  Territories,  numbered  1,666.  They  employed  an  aggregate  capital  of  $19,622,318,  and  20,159 
persons,  including  2,333  females,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $7,588,096,  and  paid  for  materials  the  sum  of 
$12,844,288.  The  total  value  of  the  product  wras  $31,063,898,  an  increase  of  $19,477,349,  or  168  per 
cent,  over  the  value  of  the  same  industry  in  1850.  The  increase  in  this  branch  of  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  is  unprecedented  in  our  previous  history.  The  value  of  the  printing  done,  though  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  far  short  of  the  real  value  both  on  account  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns,  from  some  States, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  newspapers  printed,  and  also  because  the  profits  accruing  in  the  hands  of 
the  bookseller,  are  in  most  cases  not  included  in  the  total  value,  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  one  dollar  to  each  individual  in  the  Union. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  printing-houses  the  New  England  States  returned  278,  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  of  $2,602,400,  and  giving  employment  to  3,013  persons,  453  of  them  females,  who  received 
as  wages  annually  $1,139,870,  the  raw  materials  costing  $2,027,148,  and  the  value  of  the  work  done 
amounting  to  $4,421,401,  an  increase  of  upward  of  96  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Of  the  establishments  in  these  States  Massachusetts  contained  150,  against  112  in  1850;  Maine, 
38;  New  Hampshire,  30;  Connecticut,  28;  Vermont,  18;  and  Rhode  Island,  14. 

The  business  in  Massachusetts  employed  a  capital  of  $1,755,200  and  1,772  hands,  and  yielded  a 
product  of  $2,989,416,  an  increase  of  96  per  cent.  Of  that  amount  23  book  and  job  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  (three  of  them  book  publishing  alone)  in  Boston  produced  a  value  of  $699,522,  and  77  news¬ 
paper  establishments  in  the  same  city  a  value  of  $1,703,280. 

Connecticut,  with  the  labor  of  522  hands,  turned  out  an  annual  value  of  $675,528,  the  increment 
being  in  the  ratio  of  16  per  cent.;  and  Maine  produced  the  value  of  $261,874,  an  increase  of  119  per¬ 
cent. 

The  five  middle  States  and  District  of  Columbia  numbered  708  printing  offices,  employing 
$13,056,750  in  capital  and  11,850  hands,  including  1,461  females,  and  paid  for  wages  $4,355,856,  and 
for  material  $8,585,413  annually.  The  value  of  printing  done  was  $20,260,906,  an  increase  over  the 
product  of  1850  of  $11,789,274,  or  139  per  cent,  in  the  value  and  of  365  in  the  number  of  establish- 
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ments.  The  value  of  the  industry  in  that  section  amounted  to  65.2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  together  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
value  produced  in  those  States  was  $18,639,982,  and  in  the  other  middle  States  and  federal  district  to 
$1,630,924.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  in  New  York  alone  reached  the  sum  of  $12,617,105, 
which  was  upward  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the  Union,  and  exceeded  the  total  value  of 
printing  in  all  the  States  in  1850  by  $1,030,951,  being  104.6  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its  own  product  in 
that  year.  The  number  of  printing-houses  in  that  State  was  349,  an  increase  of  149;  and  their  col¬ 
lective  capital  amounted  to  $7,880,550,  the  cost  of  materials  annually  to  $5,867,458,  and  of  labor  to 
$2,603,116,  the  last  value  being  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  6,207  males  and  1,011  females  employed.  Of 
the  total  value  of  printing  returned  from  that  State,  $10,438,155  was  the  product  of  149  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  there  were  51  newspaper  establishments  with  a  total  capital 
of  $2,941,200  and  2,486  hands,  which  printed  newspapers  and  periodicals  annually  to  the  value  of 
$6,182,946.  Seventeen  book  publishing  houses,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $3,121,000  and  2,153 
hands,  printed  books  of  the  annual  value  of  $3,225,551,  and  81  book  and  job  printing  offices,  with 
$645,800  in  capital  and  871  hands,  produced  work  valued  at  $1,033,658.  The  value  of  the  business 
in  the  second  ward  of  that  city  amounted  to  $5,355,641,  and  included  134,116,800  copies  of  news¬ 
papers,  valued  at  $3,574,493;  $932,590  worth  of  books  published,  and  $848,558  worth  of  book  and 
job  printing.  One  establishment  issued  31,805,000  copies  of  newspapers,  valued  with  advertisements 
at  $800,000  per  annum,  and  consumed  78,000  reams  of  paper,  worth  $400,000;  another  bouse  in 
the  same  ward  published  20,000,000  copies  of  newspapers;  a  third,  18,200,000  copies;  and  a  fourth, 
16,443,000  copies.  The  value  of  the  printing  done  in  the  fourth  ward  of  the  city  was  $2,900,613, 
of  which  $2,143,613  was  the  value  of  daily,  weekly,  and  other  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
$500,000  the  value  of  3,000,000  copies  of  books  published  by  one  house.  The  number  of  news¬ 
papers  was  80,841,960  copies,  of  which  28,600,000  were  from  the  “Tribune”  ”  office,  and  16,000,000 
from  that  of  the  ‘  Stats  Zeitung.”  The  number  of  magazines  was  2,700,000,  of  which  1,500,000  were 
from  one  establishment.  The  value  of  printing  done  by  four  establishments  in  Albany  county  was 
$470,000,  and  Erie  and  Monroe  each  exceeded  a  value  of  $270,000  annually. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  was  267,  an  increase  of  165  They  aggregated  a 
capital  of  $4,137,850,  employed  materials  of  the  value  of  $2,122,635,  and  paid  for  the  annual  labor  of 
3,087  male  and  315  female  hands  $1,214,768.  The  value  of  the  book,  job,  and  newspaper  printing 
done  in  the  State  amounted  to  $6,022,877,  chiefly  done  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  It  was  an 
increase  of  $4,305,265  in  10  years,  or  250  per  centum.  Book  printing  was  executed  by  42  establish¬ 
ments  to  the  value  of  $2,377,400,  annually  employing  a  capital  of  $2,191,500  and  816  hands.  Sixty- 
seven  job  printing-houses,  having  invested  $589,600  and  employing  739  bands,  executed  work  valued 
at  $1,084,225;  and  158  newspaper  establishments,  with  capitals  amounting  altogether  to  $1,356,750 
and  1,847  hands,  printed  newspapers  annually  to  the  value  of  $2,561,252.  Of  the  total  value  upward 
of  $5,000,000  was  produced  by  31  newspaper  offices,  about  40  book-publishing  houses,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  job  offices  in  Philadelphia. 

Sixteen  newspaper  establishments  in  Alleghany  county  (chiefly  in  Pittsburg)  employed  in  capital 
$248,400  and  326  hands,  and  printed  newspapers  of  the  value  of  $538,103  annually. 

In  New  Jersey  59  printing  establishments  employed  a  capital  of  $215,400  and  344  persons,  pro¬ 
ducing  work  of  the  value  of  $303,669,  which  was  a  large  increase  upon  the  returns  of  1850.  From 
Delaware,  which  made  no  return  in  1850,  a  value  of  $105,332  was  returned  by  7  establishments,  and 
26  in  Maryland  reported  printing  done  of  the  annual  value  of  $433,423.  Eight  establishments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  having  a  capital  employed  of  $471,250  and  495  hands,,  produced  printed  work  in 
the  value  of  $778,500,  (chiefly  government  printing,)  an  increase  of  322  per  cent. 

Eleven  western  States  and  Territories  contained  487  printing  establishments,  possessing  a  capital 
of  $2,595,569,  and  employing,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,393,922,  3,646  male  and  366  female  hands.  They 
expended  for  materials  $1,732,712,  and  the  value  of  the  printing  done  was  $4,546,281,  against  a  value 
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of  $676,186  reported  in  1850,  the  ratio  of  increase  exceeding  572  per  centum.  The  largest  amount  of 
printing  was  done  in  Ohio,  which  numbered  141  printing  establishments,  with  a  collective  capital  of 
$1,224,874  and  1,818  hands,  which  produced  work  of  the  annual  value  of  $2,227,264,  an  increase  of 
nearly  523  per  cent.  About  $1,503,000  was  the  product  of  32  printing-houses  in  Cincinnati,  which 
employed  a  capital  of  $689,000  and  1,043  persons ;  and  10  printing  establishments  in  Cleveland 
executed  about  the  value  of  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

Illinois  was  next  to  Ohio  in  the  number  and  extent  of  its  printing  establishments,  of  which  there 
were  in  the  State  84,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $487,200,  and  producing  a  value  of  $825,905,  against 
$18,475  returned  in  1850.  The  city  of  Chicago  contained  19  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  executed  there  was  $525,000. 

In  each  of  the  other  western  States  the  increase  was  large.  Baturas  were  received  in  1860,  for 
the  first  time,  from  13  printing  establishments  in  Minnesota,  which  executed  work  of  the  value  of 
$31,835;  from  2  houses  in  Kansas,  where  work  was  valued  at  $4,630;  and  from  5  in  Nebraska,  where 
the  product  amounted  to  $24,675. 

From  11  southern  States  returns  were  made  of  151  establishments,  having  collectively  a  capital 
of  $1,161,799  and  1,014  hands,  whose  wages  cost  $417,912.  The  materials  used  cost  $308,431,  and 
the  value  of  the  printing  done  was  $1,253,154,  an  increase  of  $1,080,149  over  the  returns  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  in  1850.  The  largest  product  was  in  Tennessee,  where  21  printing  offices  executed  work  valued 
at  $443,120.  Georgia  and  Texas  each  contained  the  same  number  of  printing-houses  as  Tennessee, 
and  the  values  returned  by  them  respectively  were  $267,974  and  $142,520.  Virginia  and  Alabama 
each  numbered  22  printing  establishments,  and  the  value  of  work  done  in  the  former  was  $102,959, 
and  in  the  latter  $63,100.  No  report  of  printing  done  in  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  1850.  In  1860  the  first  contained  13  establishments,  producing  a  value  of  $87,950;  South 
Carolina,  a  value  of  $15,295,  by  5  establishments;  Florida,  $2,000  in  1  shop;  and  Mississippi,  a  value 
of  $63,890,  executed  by  11  offices;  while  6  in  Arkansas  produced  a  value  of  $16,650. 

The  Pacific  States  since  1850  have  brought  into  operation  42  printing  establishments,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $205,800  and  270  male  hands,  who  received  in  wages  $280,536,  the  materials  consumed 
costing  $140,584.  The  value  of  the  work  executed  was  $582,156.  Of  these  establishments  Califor¬ 
nia  reported  31,  Oregon  9,  and  Utah  2;  the  first  employing  219  hands,  the  second  31,  and  the  last  20; 
and  they  produced,  respectively,  the  following  values,  in  newspaper,  book,  and  job  printing,  viz:  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $485,954;  Oregon,  $60,202;  Utah,  $36,000. 

The  growth  of  this  great  American  industry  which  has  received  such  extraordinary  development 
in  the  last  decade,  and  now  employs  a  capital  of  nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  operatives,  and  in  several  of  its  branches  exceeds  in  extent  the  same  industry  in  any  other 
country,  has  corresponded  in  time  and  measure  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  country  since  its  first  implanting.  The  activity  of  the  press  has  been  at  once 
the  index  and  the  instrument  of  progress  in  civilization  and  that  mental  activity  which  has  contributed 
to  the  present  position  of  the  nation  in  its  moral,  social,  and  material  interests. 

Printing  was  first  executed  in  the  American  colonies,  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  by  a  printer 
named  Daye,  who,  in  January,  1639,  printed  the  “Freeman’s  Oath,”  on  a  press  shipped  the  previous 
year  from  England,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Glover.  The  first  issue  in  book  form  from  the  colonial  press  was  the 
“Bay  Psalm  Book,”  printed  by  the  same  person,  in  1640,  a  crown  octavo  of  300  pages,  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  printed  in  1647.  In  addition  to  a  yearly  almanac,-  a  volume  of  colonial  laws  printed 
in  1641,  several  other  unimportant  works  were  printed  by  Daye,  down  to  1649,  when  Samuel  Green, 
an  early  emigrant  and  the  ancestor  of  several  pioneer  printers  in  different  towns,  succeeded  him  in 
charge  of  the  Cambridge  press. 

A  second  press,  designed  for  printing  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible,  was  sent  from  England  in  1655  and  set 
up  in  the  same  building  with  the  first  one,  where  all  the  printing  done  in  the  colonies  for  nearly  forty 
years  was  executed,  amounting  to  little  more  than  an  average  of  one  publication  annually.  A  second 
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and  more  skilful  printer,  Marmaduke  Johnson,  was  added  to  the  establishment  in  1660.  The  most 
important  work  printed  in  the  years  referred  to  was  the  Indian  Bible,  in  quarto,  on  fine  post  paper- 
costing  six  shillings  per  ream,  the  presswork  costing,  when  done  by  Green  alone,  £3  10s.  per  sheet, 
and  when  assisted  by  Johnson,  £2  10s.  per  sheet. 

In  1672  the  first  privilege  in  the  nature  of  copy-right  was  granted  to  John  Usher,  one  of  the 
earliest  booksellers  of  Boston,  for  a  revised  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Colony.  In  1674  the  first  press 
in  Boston  was  established  by  John  Foster,  by  permission  of  the  General  Court,  which  ten  years  before 
‘had  restricted  the  privilege  of  printing  to  Cambridge  only.  Foster’s  first  book  was  issued  about  1676, 
his  printers  being  James  Glen  and  Samuel  Green,  jr.,  a  son  of  the  Cambridge  printer.  Foster  was 
succeeded  in  1681  by  Mr.  Sewall,  and  in  1684  Richard  Pierce  commenced  printing  in  Boston,  where, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1690,  he  published  the  first  newspaper  sheet  ever  printed  in  America.  It 
was  designed  to  appear  once  a  month  or  oftener,  but  was  immediately  suppressed  by  the  General  Court. 
In  April,  1704,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  “Boston  News  Letter,”  the  first  successful  newspaper 
in  America,  a  weekly  publication,  issued  “  by  authority,”  by  John  Campbell,  postmaster,  and  printed 
by  Bartholomew  Green,  another  son  of  the  Cambridge  printer,  who  had  set  up  business  in  Boston  in 
1690,  and  in  1722  became  the  proprietor  of  the  News  Letter,  which,  during  the  first  15  years  of  its 
existence,  was  the  only  periodical  in  America.  The  Boston  Gazette,  issued  December  21,  1719,  was 
the  second. 

The  next  province  in  which  a  printing  press  was  erected  was  Pennsylvania,  by  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  in  1686,  four  years  after  the  first  English  settlement  was  made  at  Philadelphia. 

At  Kensington,  in  that  city,  Bradford  printed,  the  same  year,  a  small  quarto  tract,  of  which  a  copy 
is  extant.  And  soon  after  printed  “Leeds  Almanac,”  for  Samuel  Alkins,  followed  by  other  ephemeral 
and  controversial  tracts  on  religious  and  political  subjects,  which,  with  a  few  books  of  statistics,  Bibles, 
and  psalm  books,  formed  the  staple  of  the  early  publications  throughout  the  colonies.  Becoming 
involved  in  litigation  with  his  Quaker  brethren  in  authority  because  of  some  polemical  publications 
from  his  press,  Bradford  in  1693  removed  to  New  York,  and  set  up  the  first  press  in  that  province, 
where  for  30  years  he  was  public  printer  for  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  enjoying  from 
the  former  a  stipend  of  £50  per  annum.  During  the  same  period  he  was  part  owner  of  the  first 
paper-mill  in  this  country,  on  the  Wissahickon,  near  Philadelphia,  and  of  another  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  where'he  resided.  After  his  removal  fi-om  Philadelphia,  his  press  in  that  place  was  man¬ 
aged  by  one  Jansen,  until  1712,  when  Andrew  S.  Bradford,  a  son  of  the  original  proprietor,  resumed 
control  of  it,  and  continued  to  be  the  principal  or  only  printer  in  Philadelphia  until  1723,  when  S. 
Keimer,  an  English  printer,  established  the  second  press  in  that  place,  employing  as  a  workman  young 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  most  illustrious  of  American  typographers.  In  December,  1719,  Andrew 
Bradford  issued  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury,”  which  was  the  third  newspaper  in  the  colonies,  and 
was  followed  in  1725  by  the  New  York  Gazette,  published  by  the  elder  Bradford  in  New  YolIi.  A 
press  was  established  at  Albany  in  1771,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Revolution  in  1776. 

The  next  State  in  which  printing  was  executed  was  Connecticut,  where  Thomas  Short  com¬ 
menced  printing  at  New  London  in  1709,  and  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Green,  a  son  of  Samuel 
Green,  jr,  of  Boston,  who  printed  for  the  colony  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum.  A  newspaper  was 
started  in  Connecticut,  at  New  Haven,  in  1755,  by  James  Parker  &  Co.;  and  the  first  press  at  Hart¬ 
ford  was  set  up  in  1764  by  a  grandson  of  Timothy  Green,  who  commenced  the  Connecticut  Oourant, 
the  third  paper  in  that  colony. 

A  press. was  erected  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1726,  by  William  Parks,  who  executed  the  print¬ 
ing  for  the  government,  which  had  been  previously  done  by  Andrew  Bradford,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  followed  in  that  office  by  Jonas  Green,  from  New  London,  Connecticut,  whose  salary  was  £500 
currency  The  first  press  at  Baltimore  was  erected  by  N.  Hasselboot,  who  had  learned  the  art  of 
Christopher  Sower,  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  The  first  newspaper  in  that  town  and  the  third  in 
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the  province  was  the  Maryland  Journal  or  Baltimore  Advertiser,  begun  in  August,  1773,  by  William 
Goddard,  who  had  been  the  first  printer  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

In  1729  a  press  was  also  established  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Parks,  the  Maryland 
printer,  who  printed  the  same  year  Steth’s  History  of  Virginia  and  the  Colonial  Laws;  and  in  1736 
commenced  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  province 

A  press  was  set  up  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1730,  by  E.  Phillips,  of  Boston,  who,  with 
three  other  printers,  is  said  to  have  been  tempted  thither  by  a  reward  of  £  1,000  offered  to  any  printer 
who  would  settle  in  the  province.  He  died  soon  after,  and  his  successor,  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  in  1731 
or  1732,  issued  the  South  Carolina  Gazette,  the  first  paper  in  the  Carolinas.  Lewis  Timothee,  from 
Philadelphia,  succeeded  Whitmarsh,  who  died  in  1733. 

The  first  press  in  Rhode  Island  was  that  of  James  Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjamin,  at  Newport, 
where,  in  1732, Le  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette.  He  died  in  1735,  and 
his  press,  brought  by  him  from  England,  where  he  had  learned  the  .art,  and  first  employed  in  Boston 
on  the  Boston  Gazette,  and  afterward  on  the  New  England  Courant,  the  third  paper  in  Massachusetts, 
was  managed  by  his  widow  and  daughters,  and  after  1752  by  his  son  James,  who,  six  years  later,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Newport  Mercury,  in  the  office  of  which  it  remained  until  a  recent  period.  This  press, 
which  has  acquired  celebrity  as  the  one  on  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  the  printer’s  art  in  the 
office  of  his  brother,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  is  interesting  as  a  type 
of  the  old  lever  hand-press  nearly  in  its  rude  and  primitive  form,  as  it  was  invented  in  1450,  requiring 
two  men  to  work  it,  and  capable  of  turning  off  200  or  250  copies  (printed  on  one  side)  per  hour. 

In  1762  William  Goddard  established  the  first  press  at  Providence,  where  he  commenced  the 
Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal.  Like  the  press  of  Franklin,  at  Newport,  and  some  earlier 
and  later  ones,  this  was  also  for  some  time  managed  by  the  females  of  the  proprietor’s  family. 

The  first  press  owned  in  New  Jersey  was  that  of  James  Parker,  at  Woodbridge,  established  in 
1751,  and  removed  to  Burlington  in  1765,  where  Keimer  &  Franklin  had  occasionally  done  government 
work,  and  where  he  printed  Smith’s  history  of  that  province,  after  which  he  returned  to  Woodbridge. 

Daniel  Fowls,  of  Boston,  established  the  first  printing  press  in  New  Hampshire,  at  Portsmouth,  in 
1756,  and  the  same  year  issued  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette. 

At  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  printing  was  commenced  about  1755  by  James  Davis,  who  published 
in  December  of  that  year  the  North  Carolina  Gazette.  There  was  another  in  the  province  before  the 
Revolution. 

In  Delaware,  a  press  was  first  set  up  at  Wilmington,  by  James  Adams,  who  did  the  government 
panting,  previously  executed  at  Philadelphia,  where  Adams  had  a  press.  He  proposed  to  publish  the 
Wilmington  Courant,  and  was  the  only  printer  in  that  province  before  1775. 

The  public  printing  of  Georgia  was  done  at  Charleston  until  1762,  when  James  Johnson,  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  established  a  press  at  Savannah,  for  which  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  He  commenced  the 
Georgia  Gazette  in  1763. 

In  1778  J.  P.  Spencer  and  Timothy  Green,  two  printers  of  Norwich,  erected  a  printing  press  at 
Hanover,  then  claimed  to  be  in  Vermont,  where  they  commenced  a  newspaper,  which  was  removed  the 
same  year  to  Westminster,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  organized  government  of  the  State,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  new  States  to  receive  the  art.  In  1781  they  published  the  Vermont  Gazette  or  Green. 
Mountain  Postboy,  but  in  1783  the  press  was  removed  to  Windsor,  under  new  management. 

Printing  was  first  executed  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Maine  as  early  as  1780,  and  in  1810 
six  towns  now  in  that  State  published  newspapers,  including  Portland,  which  had  three. 

The  introduction  of  this  important  art  in  the  remaining  States  and  Territories  may  be  more  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

The  first  press  established  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  in  Kentucky  in  1786,  the  second  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  in  1793,  and  one  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1795.  In  Louisiana  printing  was  executed  to 
a  limited  extent  by  the  French  as  early  as  1704,  but  on  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
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States  there  was  but  one  press  there.  In  1810  there  were  about  ten.  Presses  were  established  in 
Mississippi  in  1809;  in  Missouri  and  Michigan  in  1810;  in  Indiana  in  1811;  in  Alabama  in  1812;  in 
Illinois,  at  Kaskaskia,  by  Matthew  Duncan,  in  1815;  in  Arkansas  in  1825;  in  Texas,  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1700,  and  by  Americans  about  1829;  in  Wisconsin  in  1833,  at  Green  Bay,  by  General  Ellis,  who  had 
executed  printing  at  that  place  as  early  as  1827  by  a  planer  and  mallet  without  a  press,  and  on  obtain¬ 
ing  a  press  in  1833  established  the  first  newspaper  in  the  State.  In  Iowa  printing  was  done  in  1856. 
by  W.  C.  Connell,  and  in  Minnesota  in  1849.  In  California  the  first  press  was  established  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  Monterey,  in  August,  1846,  and  one  at  Salt  Lake,  by  the  Mormons,  in  1848,  in  which  year  the 
Oregon  Free  Press  was  published  by  Geo.  L.  Curry,  at  Oregon  City,  in  Oregon,  which  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  press  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Nebraska  and  Kansas  had  each  a  press  in  1854,  and  in  August, 
1859,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Reporter  was  commenced  at  Mountain  City,  in  Colorado  Territory,  by 
Thomas  Gibson. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  newspaper  which  now  employs  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  presses 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  is  so  valuable  as  a  vehicle  of  public  instruction,  was  an  early  and 
favorite  offspring  of  the  American  pres3  even  in  colonial  times.  Magazines  and  other  serials  were  also 
attempted  by  Franklin  as  early  as  1741,  and  by  others  subsequently.  Book  printing  was  done  by  the 
proprietors  of  printing  presses  who  were  often  booksellers  and  publishers  also. 

In  1791  the  number  of  printing  presses  in  the  United  States  was  officially  declared  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  sufficient  to  render  the  country  independent  of  foreign  publishers  for  other  books  required, 
and  to  warrant  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  hooks  imported. 

By  the  census  of  1810  returns  of  printing  done  were  made  only  from  two  States;  1  office  in 
Vermont  returned  a  value  of  $3,194,  and  108  in  Pennsylvania  executed  work  to  the  value  of  $353,517. 
The  number  of  printing  offices  in  Philadelphia  was  stated  to  be  51,  and  the  number  of  presses  153. 
They  were  supposed  to  print  annually  half  a  million  volumes.  There  were  2  manufactories  of  printing 
presses  in  the  city,  including  that  of  Adam  Ramage,  long  afterward  known  as  a  builder  of  improved 
presses.  The  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States  at  that  date  was  estimated  at  upward 
of  22,000,000«copies  annually. 

The  relative  proportions  of  British  and  American  books  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1820  was  estimated  by  the  late  S.  G.  Goodrich  to  be  of  American  30  and  of  British  70  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  These  proportions  were  reversed  during  the  next  30  years,  the  American  being  70  and 
the  British  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  following  table,  prepared  and  published  by  the  same  authority  from  official  and  other  data, 
shows  approximately  the  value  of  books  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States  at  different 
periods,  and  the  several  values  of  each  class  sold  : 


1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

School  books _ _ _ , . . . , . ■ . 

$750,000 

$1,100, 000 

$2,000, 000 

$5, 500, 000 

Classical  books . . . . . 

250, 000 

350, 000 

550, 000 

1,000,000 

Theological  books . . . . . 

150,000 

250, 000 

300,  000 

500, 000 

Law  books . . . . . . . . . . 

200, 000 

300, 000 

400,  000 

700, 000 

Medical  books . . 

150, 000 

200, 000 

250, 000 

400, 000 

All  others . . . . . . . . 

1,000,000 

1,300,000 

2,000,000 

4, 400, 000 

Total . . . . 

2,500,000 

3,500,000 

5, 500,000 

12, 500,000 

By  the  same  writer  the  value  of  the  American  book  trade  for  1856  was  estimated  at  $16,000,000, 
distributed  as  follows:  City  of  New  York,  $6,000,000;  other  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  $600,000; 
Boslon,  $2,500,000;  other  parts  of  New  England,  $600,000;  Philadelphia,  $3,400,000;  Cincinnati, 
$1,300,000;  northwestern  States,  $100,000;  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  government,  $750,000; 
southern  and  southwestern  States,  $750,000. 
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Among  the  influences  which  have  contributed  to  the.  growth  of  the  book  trade  in  the  United 
States  is  the  system  of  annual  fairs  and  trade  sales  by  auction.  The  fairs  were  commenced  at  New 
York  in  1802,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Company  of  Booksellers,  and  for  a  while  held  alter¬ 
nately  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  which  last  the  first  auction  sale  was  held  in  1824.  The 
former  was  suggested  by  M.  Carey,  who  in  1804  issued  in  Philadelphia  the  first  quarto  Bible  printed 
from  movable  types  in  America,  and  the  trade  sales  were  planned  by  his  son,  H.  C.  Carey. 

Steam-power  printing,  which  was  first  executed  by  the  London  Times  on  one  of  Koenig’s  presses 
in  1814,  at  the  rate  of  1,800  impressions  per  hour,  and  after  1838  on  the  Applegarth  pi-ess,  improved  [ 

by  Cooper,  which  produced  6,200  impressions  hourly,  was  first  practiced  in  the  United  States  about 
the  years  1823  or  1824,  by  James  Booth,  of  New  York,  and  according  to  some  accounts  by  S.  Yan 
Benthuysen,  of  Albany.  In  1826  Daniel  Treadwell,  of  Boston,  patented  a  cylinder  power-press,  which  j 

at  once  came  into  use  and  is  still  the  principal  one  employed  in  medium,  sized  establishments.  It  pro-  } 

duced  about  600  impressions  hourly.  In  1830  and  again  in  1836  Isaac  Adams,  also  of  Boston,  took  I 

out  patents  for  improvements  in  the  power-printing  press,  consisting  chiefly'  in  applying  power  to  the  ] 

hand-press,  which  he  made  to  work  at  three  different  velocities,  averaging  900  impressions  in  an  hour.  ) 

The  double-cylinder  printing  press,  introduced  by  Richard  M.  Hoe,  of  New  York,  and  patented  j 

in  1842  and  subsequently  improved,  combined  all  the  improvements  previously  known  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  and  was  capable  of  producing  6,000  impressions  per  hour.  It  was  first  used  in  the  ! 

office  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  is  still  extensively  employed  in  country  newspaper  offices.  In  1847 
he  made  the  first  successful  attempt  to  print  with  revolving  type,  by  securing  the  type  to  the  cylinder 
instead  of  a  flat  bed,  as  in  his  first  machine.  A  four-cylinder  press  on  this  principle,  capable  of  print-  | 

ing  10,000  sheets  in  an  hour,  was  ordered  for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  office,  and  soon  after  for  other  j 

establishments.  The  ten-cylinder' presses  used  by  the  London  Times  and  other  journals  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  using  as  auxiliaries  the  gelatine  rollers,  invented  by  Gan  riel,  in  France,  the 
distributing  tables,  &c.,  of  other  inventors,  are  capable  of  turning  off  15,000  impressions  hourly,  and 
one  in  operation  in  New  York  is  said  to  be  capable  of  printing  25,000  in  an  hour,  requiring  ten  men 
to  supply  the  sheets.  The  Hoe  presses  are  used  in  Great  Britain  to  the  number  of  18  or  20,  and 
there  are  upwards  of  15  in  use  in  New  York  city  alone.  The  four-cylinder  presses  are  used  in  France 
and  Australia.  Several  improvements  in  the  hand-press,  in  ink-distributing  and  other  apoaratus,  have 
been  made  in  the  United  States. 

As  early  as  1776  Benjamin  Dearborn,  the  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  the  first 
paper  in  that,  State,  introduced  a  wheel  press,  which  was  adopted  in  some  places.  In  1810  he  devised 
another,  in  which  greater  power  and  despatch  was  gained  by  using  a  lever  instead  of  a  screw.  Earl  L 

Stanhope’s  great  improvement  on  the  old  press  was  made  in  1815,  by  building  it  of  iron  and  substitut¬ 
ing  a  jointed  lever  for  the  screw,  giving  morepower. 

The  first  patent  for  a  printing  press  was  taken  out  in  1796  by  Dr.  Apollos  Kinsley,  of  Connec-  ! 

tic u t,  for  an  improvement  on  Nicholson’s  press,  in  which  he  placed  the  cylinders  vertically  instead  of  j 

horizontally.  In  1818  Adam  Ramage,  of  Philadelphia,  patented  improvements  on  the  Scotch  press  of 
his  countryman,  Ruthven,  which  he  had  introduced  here,  and  at  that  time  much  esteemed  for  fine 
work.  The  roller  for  distributing  ink  on  the  types,  patented  in  1817  by  Hugh  Maxwell,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  halls  previously  used  for  inking.  The  contrivance  was 
furnished  complete  for  $100,  and  was  computed  to  save  each  press  $6  per  week,  besides  a  gain  in  time  | 

and  quality  of  work. 

The  Columbian  press,  a  hand-press  invented  by  George  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  same 
time,  was  introduced  in  England  in  1818;  and  is  still  used  there  extensively.  In  style  of  finish  and  | 

emblematic  embellishment  it  exceeded  anything  before  seen  there,  and  its  efficiency  there  as  well  as  j 

in  the  United  States,  where  it  superseded  the  Ramage  press  then  much  used  for  newspapers,  gave  it  j 

immediate  acceptance.  1  It  was  the  first  press  constructed  in  America  to  print  two  sides  of  a  newspaper  j 

at  once,  which  it  effected  by  a  combination  of  levers.  * 
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These  and  several  others  preceded  the  introduction  of  power-printing  and  the  power-presses 
of  Treadwell,  Adams  and  Hoe.  The  "Washington  press,  a  modification  of  the  Stanhope,  was  patented 
in  1829  by  Samuel  Rust,  of  New  York,  and  afterward  improved  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  who  commenced 
building  improved  Napier  and  other  presses  in  that  city  as  early  as  1819,  one  of  the  partners  being 
Peter  Smith,  the  inventor  of  the  Smith  press.  The  Ruggles  press,  patented  in  1840,  and  the  hand- 
press,  patented  in  1844,  by  Seth  Adams,  of  Boston,  have  also  had  some  repute,  the  latter  being  used 
for  fine  work  at  the  present  time. 

Type-setting  and  type-distributing  machines  have  been  introduced  by  several  persons  in  this 
country.  Those  of  W.  II.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  are  in  use  in  some  large  printing  houses  in  that 
city.  The  type-setter  resembles  in  form  a  harpsichord  piano,  and  by  means  of  34  keys,  each  marked 
with  a  small  letter,  point,  or  space,  an  operator  is  able  to  adjust  the  types  with  great  rapidity.  A  more 
recent  invention  is  spoken  of  as  combining  the  two  operations  of  setting  and  distributing  type  in  the 
same  machine,  the  latter  process  being  entirely  automatic. 


Statistics  of  printing  presses,  type  founding,  !fc.,  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S60 


STATES. 

1 

a 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

jj 

1 

•3 

< 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

Female. 

PRINTING  PRESSES. 

1 

$300, 000 

$30, 180 

100 

$33, 600 

$103,  500 

1 

2G,  000 

7,175 

35 

12, 000 

20, 500 

7 

758, 000 

01, 280 

510 

309,230 

757,  250 

4 

00,000 

10, 485 

17 

0,801 

38,  700 

1 

15,000 

6,400 

25 

9,000 

S3,  500 

14 

1, 015, 000 

145,  520 

707 

289, 684 

m,  050 

. 

TYPE  FOUNDING. 

6 

"'97,500 

37,287 

103 

61 

55, 836 

176,  770 

Now  York . 

9 

310, 900 

180,837 

247 

193 

ICO,  156 

540,  400 

Pennsylvania . . 

12 

501,200 

09,350 

25  L 

13 

108, 180 

*308, 300 

3 

99. 000 

01,500 

1G2 

20 

75,408 

810,  (10U 

Illluois . - . 

1 

25, 000 

C,  210 

10 

6 

4, 824 

21, 600 

MiSHomi . . . . 

1 

20, 000 

2, 4 1C 

20 

20 

12,001) 

10, 500 

Total . . . 

33 

1, 113,000 

357,  GOO 

795 

312 

41G,  404 

1, 270, 570 

WOODEN  TYPE. 

Connecticut . ... . . . . . 

2 

26,  500 

5,000 

32 

7 

11, 520 

25,  000 

STEREOTYPING  AND  ELECTROTYPING. 

Connecticut 

1 

5,000 

500 

6 

2, 880 

4,  000 

11 

73, 500 

42, 757 

162 

66, 360  ! 

193,  f>00 

. 

29 

48, 000 

17, 250 

137 

51,600  ! 

88, 800 

Tot-il 

41 

126,500 

GO,  507 

305 

120, 840 

28G,  300 

*Pai‘t  of  this  amount  was  for  stereotyping. 


Printing  presses  are  now  manufactured  in  two  New  England,  two  middle,  and  one  western 
State,  to  the  value  annually  of  $943,450,  by  14  establishments,  which  employ  altogether  a  capital  of 
$1,015,000  and  707  men,  at'  a  cost  for  wages  of  $289,684,  and  for  materials  of  $145,520. 

In  Massachusetts  one  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  employing  100  men,  manufac¬ 
tured  presses  of  the  value  of  $103,500;  and  one  in  Rhode  Island,  having  35  hands  and  a  capital  of 
$26,000,  reported  a  product  of  $20,500. 

Seven  manufactories  in  the  State  of  New  York  employed  in  this  business  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $758,000  and  530  bands,  producing  printing  presses  valued  at  $757,250,  at  a  cost  tor  wages  of 
$209,200,  and  for  material  of  $41,2.80,  annually.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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In  Pennsylvania  there  were,  in  1860,  4  small  manufactories  of  printing  presses,  with  a  total  capital 
of  $16,000  and  17  hands,  which  produced  a  value  of  $38,700. 

One  establishment  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  had  a  capital  of  $15,000,  and  made  presses  of  the  value 
of  $23,500. 

The  Type  Founding  establishments  in  the  United  States  in  1860  numbered  32,  having  invested 
$1,113,600,  and  employing  795  male  and  312  female  hands,  at  an  annual  cost  for  labor  of  $416,404, 
and  for  materials  of  $357,600.  They  manufactured  types  to  the  value  of  $1,276,570. 

Of  these  establishments  6  in  Massachusetts,  employing  166  persons,  produced  a  value  of  $176,770; 
9  in  New  York,  with  440  hands,  turned  out  a  product  of  $540,400;  12  in  Pennsylvania,  having  263 
hands,  reported  a  product  of  $308,300,  of  which  a  part  was  the  value  of  stereotyping  done  by  them.  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  3  type  foundries,  employing  182  hands,  manufactured  type  of  the  value  of  $210,000. 
One  establishment  in  Chicago  reported  a  value  of  $24,600,  and  one  in  St.  Louis  a  value  of  $16,500. 

In  Connecticut  2  manufactories  of  wooden  types,  with  a  capital  of  $26,500  and  39  hands, 
returned  a  value  of  $25,000. 

Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping  employed,  in  three  States,  a  capital  of  $126,500  and  41 
establishments,  having  305  persons  employed  and  paying  annually  for  wages  $120,840,  and  for  materials 
$60,507.  They  produced  work  of  the  value  of  $286,300.  One  of  these  was  in  Connecticut,  and  with 
6  hands  produced  a  value  of  $4,000;  11  in  New  York  employed  162  persons,  and  reported  a  value  of 
$66,360 ;  and  29  in  Pennsylvania,  having  employed  137  hands,  executed  work  to  the  value  of  $51,600. 

Lithographic  Printing. — Lithography  employed  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860, 
53  establishments,  in  seven  States.  The  aggregate  capital  invested  in  the  business  was  $445,250 ;  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  including  26  females,  786  ;  the  annual  cost  of  wages  was  $338,868,  and 
of  materials  $229,206 ;  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $848,230. 

Of  these  establishments  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  each  contained  two  ;  those 
in  the  former  having  capitals  amounting  to  $10,500,  and  producing,  by  the  labor  of  24  persons,  work 
valued  at  $19,000,  and  the  latter,  with  23  hands  and  a  capital  of  $9,500,  the  value  of  $17,500. 

In  each  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  there  were  23  lithographic  establishments; 
those  in  New  York  having  invested  in  the  art  $157,850,  and  producing  work  of  the  value  of  $383,700 
with  the  labor  of  321  hands,  and  those  in  Pennsylvania,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $255,600  and  382 
hands,  (19  of  them  females,)  a  value  of  $386,300. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  each  contained  one  house  for  lithographic  printing. 
The  first  employing  $10,000  in  capital,  and  29  hands,  who  produced  work  valued  at  $38,000  per  annum ; 
the  others,  with  capitals  of  $800  and  $1,000  respectively,  and  3  and  4  hands  each/produced  work  to 
the  amount,  severally,  of  $2,830  and  $900. 

The  first  published  specimen  of  American  lithography  may  be  seen  in  the  24th  volume  of  the 
Analectic  Magazine  for  July,  1819,  which  was  but  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
art  into  England  from  Germany.  It  was  executed  upon  Munich  stone,  by  Benjamin  Otis,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  also  executed  lithographic  engraving  upon  stone  from  a  quarry  near  Dick’s  river,  Kentucky, 
obtained  through  Dr.  Brown,  of  Alabama,  and  Judge  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Lithographic  work  in 
an  improved  form  was  commenced  in  1822  in  New  York,  by  Messrs.  Barnett  &  Doolittle,  who  had 
been  regularly  instructed  in  the  art  in  Paris.  In  1824  a  patent  was  granted  to  David  Henderson,  of 
Jersey  City,  for  an  improvement  in  lithography,  and  another  in  1833  to  Robert  C.  Manners,  of  Boston, 
for  applying  the  art  to  reprinting  books.  The  first  regular  lithographic  establishment  in  the  United 
States  was  commenced  in  1827,  at  Boston,  by  W.  S.  Pendleton,  who  imported  artists  and  materials 
from  England  and  executed  portraits,  music,  titles,  and  other  specimens  of  the  art  with  much  success. 
The  establishment  continued  in  operation  a  few  years  ago.  The  second  establishment  was  commenced 
at  Philadelphia  in  1828,  by  Kennedy  &  Lucas,  but  failed  for  want  of  experienced  printers.  Messrs. 
John  Pendleton,  Kearney  &  Childs  commenced  soon  after,  employing  as  draughtsmen  Rembrandt 
Peale  and  Mr.  Swett. 
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Mr  Pendleton  established,  in  New  York,  the  first  successful  lithographic  house  in  that  city,  while 
the  business  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  Philadelphia  by  Childs  &  Inman,  Childs  &  Lehman,  and 
Lehman  and  Duval,  and,  after  1836,  by  P.  S.  Duval  and  P.  S.  Duval  &  Son,  and  by  other  artists.  In 
1858  there  were  235  lithographic  presses  in  that  city,  and  manufactories  of  lithographic  presses  and 
ruling  machines,  &c. 

The  number  of  lithographic  and  copper-plate  printers  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  26. 
They  employed  375  hands,  and  executed  work  valued  at  $247,200.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
establishments  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  product  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  243  per  centum. 


Statistics  of  lithography  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860. 


Engraving. — This  branch  of  art-manufacture  employed,  in  1850,  112  establishments  and  480 
workmen,  whose  labor  produced  a  value  of  $566,005.  In  1860  the  establishments  in  10  States 
numbered  191;  their  capital  amounted  to  $431,650;  the  number  of  hands  to  706  males  and  18  females; 
the  cost  of  labor  to  $330,524,  and  of  materials  to  $157,171;  and  the  value  of  engraving  of  different 
kinds  done  amounted  to  $829,140,  an-  increase  of  over  48  per  cent. 

The  value  of  this  industry,  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  which  had,  respect¬ 
ively,  8,  4,  and  2  establishments,  was  $45,100,  of  which  $24,025  was  produced  in  Massachusetts, 
$17,300  in  Rhode  Island,  and  $3,775  in  Connecticut.  The  first  employed  18  hands,  the  second  25. 
and  the  third  5,  and  the  total  capital  in  those  States  was  $11,800. 

In  the  middle  States  and  District  of  Columbia  there  were  172  engraving  establishments,  having 
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altogether  employed  a  capital  of  $414,650,  and  637  male  and  16  female  hands.  The  annual  wages 
paid  was  $298,284,  and  the  cost  of  materials  was  $147,586,  the  value  of  work  executed  amounting  to 
$766,490. 

Of  the  whole  product  in  those  States,  97  in  New  York,  having  invested  $138,100,  and  employing 
406  persons,  returned  a  value  of  $437,396,  and  72  in  Pennsylvania,  with  capitals  aggregating  $271,000, 
executed,  with  the  labor  of  242  persons,  engraved  work  valued  at  $322,400  In  New  Jersey  2  estab¬ 
lishments  produced  work  of  the  value  of  $2,950,  and  1  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  value  of  $3,744. 

There  were  5  in  the  western  States,  viz,  2  in  Illinois,  2  in  Missouri,  and  1  in  Wisconsin.  They 
produced  work,  respectively,  to  the  value  of  $12,550,  of  $1,000,  and  of  $4,000,  and,  together,  employed 
18  hands.  This  work  is  principally  executed  in  the  larger  cities. 


Statistics  of  printing  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

™“1 

Capital  invested. 

1 

I 

a 

J 

AVERAGE  NUMBER.  OF 
HAND?  EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 

4 

s 

Female. 

In  1860. 

3 

Maine . . . . . 

38 

$234,200 

$81,103 

222 

32 

$77, 220 

$361,  874 

$119, 988 

New  Hampshire . 

30 

131,200 

53. 380 

176 

14 

50,590 

196, 620 

44, 706 

Term  ont . - . . 

18 

89, 200 

43,  364 

100 

17 

34, 452 

101, 701 

19,  950 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

150 

1,755.200 

1, 493,  748 

1,515 

257 

744, 848 

2,  989,416 

1, 493,  232 

T^linr)^»  Tttlfrml 

Connecticut . . : . . . . 

S8 

286,  GOO 

288  618 

395 

127 

168,756 

675,  528 

577, 850 

Total  in  New  England  States . 1 

278 

2, 602, 400  | 

2, 027, 148 

2,560 

453  | 

1,139,870 

4. 421,  401 

2,  255,  726 

New  York . 

349 

7, 880, 550 

5,867,458 

6,  207 

1,  011 

2,603,116 

12, 617, 105 

6,  163,  809 

Pennsylvania . . . . . 

207 

4, 137.850 

2,122,635 

3,087 

315 

1, 214, 768 

6,  022. 877 

1,717.612 

New  Jersey . 

51 

215,400 

90,312 

333 

11 

109, 368 

303,  669 

36,  142 

Maryland . . . 

26 

263,700 

149,  076 

316 

6 

134,616 

433, 423 

379,  569 

District  of  Columbia . 

8 

471,250 

307,560 

377 

118 

270,372 

778, 500 

184,  500 

Total  in  Middle  States . 

708 

13,056,750 

8  585,413 

10  389 

1,461 

4  355,856 

20, 260  906 

8, 481,  632 

Ohio . . . ; . . 

141 

1,224,374 

1,046.909 

1,464 

3*0 

558,372 

2, 227,  264 

357,  565 

Michigan . . . . 

34 

204,150 

66, 189 

294 

1 

103  514 

255, 1 66 

20,  000 

Illinois . . . 

84 

487, 200 

264,773 

648 

5 

253, 380 

825, 905 

18, 475 

Wisconsin . . . . 

56 

136.800 

92, 030 

,  268 

4 

85,  612 

242, 983 

28,  698 

Minnesota . . 

7, 043 

Iowa . . . . 

41  i 

107,500 

49,281 

169 

3 

50, 400 

155, 110 

5,  450 

Missouri  ..  . . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

22  150 

Kentucky  . . . . . . . . 

19 

145,075 

81, 381 

253 

4 

127, 716 

3L0, 702 

131,  200 

Kansas . . . . . ' . 

975 

g 

Nebraska. . . . . . 

15,300 

4,545 

23 

9,672 

24  675 

Total  in  Western  States . 

487 

2, 595, 569 

1,733  712 

3  646 

366 

1,393,922 

4. 546, 281 

676, 186 

Virginia . 

22 

94,000 

33,902 

128 

8 

34, 152 

102,959  i 

19,  OBI) 

North  Carolina  . . 

13 

42. 050 

81 

South  Carolina . . 

5 

18,700 

~  ‘  14g 

18 

*6  276 

15295 

5,  500 

Georgia  . . . . . . 

21 

181, 250 

87,241 

183 

3 

102, 744 

267, 974 

64,  200 

Florida... . . . . 

1 

1,700 

960 

Alabama  . . .  . 

22 

11  478 

70 

5  900 

Louisiana . . . 

g 

51600 

9  5 

43 

on  f°n 

7 

28, 500 

Texas . . 

21 

78  8°4 

3*  043 

110 

56  088 

14"  5"0 

Mississippi . . . . . 

11 

25, 575 

5, 682 

32 

14 

63  890 

Arkansas . . . . 

6 

9,800 

2,715 

19 

6  "64 

16  659 

3, 950 

Tennessee . . 

21 

606,900 

149, 741 

274 

37 

126,840  1 

443, 120 

45, 893 

Total  in  Southern  States . 

151 

1,161,799 

358,431 

961 

53 

417,912 

1,253,154 

173, 005 

Utah . 1 . 

2 

21,000 

11, 900 

20 

14  040 

36  000 

California . . . . 

31 

157, 800 

118, 788 

219 

242, 436 

485, 954 

Oregon . . . . . 

9 

27,000 

8,896 

21 

24,060 

60,203 

V- 

Total  In  Pacific  States  _ _ ....... _ 

42 

205,800 

j  140, 584 

270 

280, 536 

582, 156 

Total  in  United  States . 

1, 666 

19, 6*2*3, 318 

|  12,844,288 

17,826 

2,333 

7, 588, 096 

31,063,898 

11,586  549 

t 
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BOOKBIIVDMG  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

These  branches  of  domestic  industry  employ  269  establishments,  2,045  male  and  2,732  female 
hands,  and  a  capital  of  $1,654,830,  consuming  materials  of  the  annual  value  of  $1,554,082,  and 
producing,  with  an  expenditure  of  $1,048,930  for  labor,  a  yearly  product  of  $3,729,080,  an  increase  of 
a  little  over  14  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  1850,  which  amounted  to  $3,255,678. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  were  58  establishments,  one-half  of  which  were  in  Massachusetts. 
The  business  in  these  States  employed  a  capital  of  $299,250  and  960  persons,  and  produced  work 
valued  at  $863,223,  which  was  a  depreciation  of  $114,656  as  compared  with  its  value  in  1850.  The 
falling  off  was  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  "Vermont,  the  former  of  which  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  $569,680,  and  the  latter  of  $1,200,  a  decline  in  the  one  of  $234,740,  or  78  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
other  of  $8,800,  from  the  returns  of  1850.  In  each  of  the  other  States  there  was  a  large  increase  of 
business.  Eight  establishments  in  Connecticut  produced  a  value  of  $147,000,  an  increase  of  upward 
of  24  per  cent. 

The  middle  States  enumerated  132  binding  and  blank  book  establishments,  having  invested,  as 
capital,  $1,072,850,  and  employing  1,318  males  and  2,053  females,  at  a  cost  for  wages  of  $660,200. 
The  value  of  their  manufactures  amounted  to  $2,273,449,  the  increase  being  23.5  per  cent. 

All  but  $115,143  of  the  value  in  those  States  was  returned  by  120  establishments  in  the  two  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  former  of  these  had  64  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $490,900, 
and  1,140  operatives,  of  whom  527  were  females,  who  received  as  wages  $326,312,  and  manufactured 
goods  valued  at  $1,173,628,  an  increase  of  36.8  per  cent.,  and  56  concerns  in  Pennsylvania,  having  a 
capital  of  $518,900,  and  paying  annually  $2.97,816  for  the  labor  of  641  male  and  1,474  female  hands, 
made  binding  and  blank  books  of  the  value  of  *$984,678,  which  exceeded  the  product  of  1850  in  the 
ratio  of  30  per  cent,  and  upward.  In  New  Jersey  7  manufactories  returned  a  value  of  $65,317,  which 
was  a  falling  off  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  in  Maryland,  which  reported  in  1850  a  product  of  $52,850, 
one  establishment  returned  a  value  of  only  $1,700. 

Fifty-nine  establishments  in  the  western  States  employed  in  capital  $194,680  and  362  persons, 
and  paid  for  labor  $101,562,  and  for  material  $219,055.  They  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $460,608, 
an  increase  of  nearly  16  per  cent,  in  10  years.  Their  business  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  one-lialf 
that  of  New  England,  which  had  3  establishments  less. 

Twenty-six  of  the  western  manufactories  were  in  Ohio,  and  employed  a  total  capital  of  $77,780  and 
202  hands,  which  made  bindings  and  blank  books  of  the  value  of  $2 12,413,  which  was  $9,599  less  than 
was  made  in  that  State  in  1850.  The  product  of  8  factories  in  Indiana  was  $104,800,  an  increase  of 
over  214  per  cent.,  and  the  same  number  in  Wisconsin  made  work  valued  at  $49,750,  or  332.6  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1850.  Four  establishments  in  Michigan  produced  a  value  of  $40,600,  and  6  in  Illinois 
returned  a  product  of  $18,700,  each  having  produced,  in  1850,  $12,000  worth. 

From  Missouri  and  Kentucky  a  large  decrease  in  this  branch,  being  reduced  to  one  establishment 
each,  was  reported,  while  Iowa,  which  made  no  return  in  1850,  produced,  in  5  establishments,  a  value 
of  $26,545. 

The  shops  in  5  southern  States  numbered  17,  combining  a  capital  of  $76,350,  and  paying  for  ma¬ 
terial  $60,880,  and  for  the  labor  of  66  males  and  3  females  $32,604.  The  value  of  their  manufactures 
was  $99,500,  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  150  per  centum.  Of  the  total  product  in  these  States, 
$25,500  was  returned  by  8  establishments  in  Virginia,  which,  in  1850,  returned  only  $2,500  ;  $49,000 
by  4  in  Louisiana;  $17,500  by  3  in  Georgia;  $5,000  by  1  in  Mississippi;  and  $2,500  by  1  in  North 
Carolina.  From  the  two  last  named  and  from  Louisiana  there  was  no  return  in  1850,  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Alabama,  which  in  that  year  reported,  the  one  a  value  of  $4,000,  and  the  other  of  $23,500,  no 
report  was  made  in  1860. 

California,  in  1860,  contained  4  binderies  and  blank  book  factories,  having  capitals  amounting  to 
$9,700.  They  employed  9  males  and  5  females,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  $6,360,  and  for  materials  of 
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$10,782,  and  produced  work  valued  at  $31,500.  One  small  shop  in  Oregon,  with  a  single  hand,  made 
$800  worth  of  binding  and  blank  work. 

The  earliest  bookbinding  done  in  America,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  by  John  Ratliffe, 
an  Englishman,  who,  in  1661,  received  £5,  or  Gd.  each,  for  binding  in  leather  two  hundred  copies  of 
John  Eliot’s  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  afterwards  bound  the  same 
number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  in  quarto,  with  clasps,  for  about  2s.  Gel.  each.  He  afterward  became  a 
bookseller  in  Boston,  where  that  class  of  tradesmen  generally  associated  bookbinding  with  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Edward  Ranger  was  a  bookbinder  and  dealer  in  books  in  Boston  in  1673,  and  of  upwards  of 
90  booksellers  who  carried  on  business  in  that  city  previous  to  the  Revolution,  more  than  30  are  known 
to  have  had  binderies  connected  with  their  shops,  and  many  of  them  made  binding  a  principal  branch 
of  their  business.  One  of  the  number,  Richard  Fry,  “Stationer,  Bookseller,  Papermaker,  and  Rag- 
merchant  from  the  city  of  London,”  who,  in  1732,  kept  on  Cornhill,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  blank-book  manufacturers  in  that  city.  He  assured  the  merchants  in  a  card  that  he  would  sell 
them  all  sorts  of  account-books,  “  done  after  the  most  acute  manner,”  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  have  them  from  London. 

Bookbinding  was  carried  .on  at  Newburyport  and  Salem  in  1761,  and  at  New  York,  by  Robert 
MacAlpiue,  in  1769,  followed  by  others,  soon  after.  Andrew  Bradford,  the  printer,  in  1718,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  in  1729,  and  others  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  least  two  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
executed  binding,  in  connexion  with  printing  and  bookselling,  before  the  Revolution. 

In  1810,  returns  were  made  of  bookbinding  from  Pennsylvania,  only,  where  there  were  102 
bookbinders,  whose  manufactures  were  of  the  value  of  $107,183,  In  New  Jersey  one  binder  was 
reported,  but  the  value  of  his  business  was  not  stated. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  binderies  in  the  United.States  was  447,  of  which  147  were  in  the  New 
England,  190  in  the  middle,  41  in  the  southern,  and  69  in  the  western  States.  New  York  contained 
107,  Massachusetts  72,  Pennsylvania  46,  Ohio  41,  New  Hampshire  22,  and  the  other  States  from  1  to 
20  each. 

The  number  of  bookbinding  and  blank-book  establishments  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was 
235,  and  their  capital  $1,063,700.  They  employed  3,468  hands,  and  the  value  of  their  manufactures 
was  $3,255,678. 

The  principal  improvements  in  bookbinding  within  the  present  century  consist  in  the  introduction 
of  the  cheaper  materials  of  cloth  and  marbled  paper  for  covering  the  boards,  and  in  the  greater  use  of 
machinery  in  the  several  processes  of  the  bindery,  of  which  last  Americans  make  more  use  than  Eu¬ 
ropean  binders.  - 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  books  now  published  in  the  United  States  are  put  up  in 
cloth  binding,  which,  in  addition  to  its  cheapness  and  the  rapidity  with  which  work  of  that  kind  may 
be  turned  out,  possesses  considerable  durability  and  capacity  for  ornamentation.  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  bookbinders’  muslin  has  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  at  least  one  house,  and 
marbled  paper  has  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  in  Philadelphia  of  superior  quality,  in  great  variety 
of  patterns,  as  well  as  by  several  manufacturers  in  other  places.  Their  use  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  publishing  business  of  the  country. 

Bookbinders’  tools  for  producing  the  ornamental  work  were  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  upward 
of  forty  years  ago,  by  David  H.  Mason,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  January,  1826,  for  ornamental  rolls  and 
stamps  for  bookbinders,  and  in  partnership  with  M.  W.  Baldwin,  the  eminent  locomotive  builder,  intro¬ 
duced  many  new  designs.  Benjamin  Graskill,  established  as  a  bookbinder  of  the  same  place  previous 
to  1812,  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  hydraulic  presses  and  other  machinery  in  bookbinding  in  this 
country.  The  improvements  since  made  by  Americans  in  the  mechanism  for  folding,  cutting,  block¬ 
gilding,  blind-tooling,  embossing,  backing,  finishing,  &c.,  and  particularly  in  cloth  binding,  which  em¬ 
ploys  machinery  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  kinds,  are  very  numerous  and  valuable,  as  well  as  those 
for  ruling,  paging,  &c,  of  blank  books.  Machines  for  ruling  and  paging  commercial,  account,  and 
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blank  books,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Americans  excel,  have  been  invented  and  patented  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  W.  McAdams,  of  boston.  The  ruling  machine  produces  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  in  red  and 
blue  inks  on  both  sides  at  one  operation,  and  has  been  deemed  so  valuable  that  one  manufacturer  a  few 
years  since  paid  $15,000  for  a  limited  right  to  its  use.  The  paging  machine  applies  the  types  simulta¬ 
neously  to  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40  thousand  impressions  daily,  by  the  labor 
of  one  man. 


(Statistics  of  bookbinding  and  blank  books  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  i860. 


STATES. 

1 

I 

i 

.s 

s 

« 

Capital  invested. 

i 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor.  j 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 

Male. 

■a 

4 

a 

a 

In  1850. 

Maino . 

7 

$31,200 

$12,  MB 

21 

ao 

$9,  000 

$42, 128 

$3,  900 

Now  Htunpshiro . . 

9 

45,000 

49,480 

42 

30 

20, 456 

73,515 

24,210 

Vermont . * . 

1 

800 

410 

1 

3 

672 

1,200 

10, 000 

28 

Rhode  Inland . 

3 

14,  500 

7,670 

24 

13 

10, 176 

29,700 

12, 000 

Connecticut . 

8 

53, 500 

54, 576 

6L 

136 

40, 848 

147,  Q00 

118, 350 

Total  In  Now  England  States . 

66 

200, 250 

404,356 

386 

574 

247, 004 

863,223 

077,  880 

New  York... . 

61 

490, 900 

451,996 

613 

527 

326,  312 

1, 173, 628 

864,716 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

56 

518, 900 

363,903 

641 

1,  474 

297, 816 

984, 078 

75.6,205 

New  Jersey  . . . . . . 

7 

50,350 

27, 575 

41 

22 

19, 104 

65, 317 

123, 000 

Delaware . . 

1 

1, 200 

750 

3 

1 

1,080 

!  1,876 

1,000 

1 

1,  000 

1, 700 

52,850 

District  of  Columbia . . . . . 

3 

10,500 

14, 135 

39 

29 

15,  288 

46, 250 

42,809 

Total  iu  Mlcldlo  States . 

132 

1,072,850 

858, 884 

1, 318 

2,053 

660, 200 

2,273,449 

1, 840, 661 

Ohio . 

26 

77,780 

102, 916 

137 

65 

52,872 

212, 413 

223, 013 

Indiana . 

8 

70, 000 

60,440 

39 

2 

12, 672 

104, 800 

33,316 

Michigan . 

4 

12, 200 

13, 117 

13 

9 

7, 986 

40,  GOO 

13, 000 

Illinois . . . 

6 

5, 400 

6, 142 

36 

5 

5, 916 

18,700 

12,000 

■Wisconsin . . 

8 

18,000 

19,774 

36 

6 

12,  072 

49,750 

11,  500 

Tnwn 

5 

9,500 

10 

26,545 

Missouri . . . . . . 

1 

1,500 

3, 000 

7 

2,  520 

7, 000 

32,  600 

Kentucky . . . 

1 

300 

125 

1 

600 

800 

74,  (JOO 

Total  in  'Western  States . 

59 

194, 680 

219, 055 

205 

97 

101,  562 

460,608 

397,428 

Virginia  . . . . 

8 

9,600 

10, 138 

24 

3 

9, 264 

25,  500 

%  500 

North  f1n.ro!  inn  ...  . r  .  . 

1 

1,250 

372 

3 

1,200 

2,  500 

South  Onvolina 

4,000 

Georgia  . . , 

3 

16, 500 

6,120 

10 

4,  500 

17, 500 

9, 700 

Alabama  . 

23, 500 

Louisiana . r  .. 

4 

46, 000 

29, 250 

27 

16,  440 

49,  000 

Mississippi _ .  ... 

] 

3, 000 

10, 000 

2 

1,200 

5,000 

Total  in  Southern  States  ...* . 

17 

76,350 

60,880 

68 

3 

32,  604 

99, 500 

39,700 

California .  ..  T  _  t 

4 

9,700 

10, 782 

9 

5 

6, 360 

31, 500 

Oregon . 

1 

2,000 

125 

1 

600 

800 

To!  0.1  hi  PdpI^  fftn+nu 

11, 700 

10,  907 

10 

5 

6,960 

32,  300 

_ _ _ _ 

Total  iu  United  States . . 

269 

1,654,830 

1, 554, 082 

2,045 

3,732 

1,  048, 930 

3, 720, 080 

3,255,078 

19 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  in  the  United  States  employed,  in  1850,  in  18  States, 
204  establishments,  aggregating  a  capital  of  $1,545,935.  They  employed  2,307  male  and  24  female 
hands,  who  received  in  annual  wages  $1,054,728,  and  produced,  from  raw  materials  valued  at  $698,168, 
musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  $2,580,715,  whereof  $1,073,343  was  the  product  of  58  establish¬ 
ments  in  New  York,  and  $903,512  that  of  49  in  Massachusetts,  those  States  being  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducers.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  the  total  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  this  manufacture  in 
19  States  was  223,  of  which  the  invested  capitals  aniounted  to  $4,431,900,  the  number  of  hands  to 
4,461,  including  7  females.  The  annual  cost  of  raw  materials  was  $2,144,298,  and  of  labor  $2,378,520. 
'J  he  value  of  the  product  was  $6,548,432,  an  increase  of  153.3  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  manufactures  included  21,797  piano-fortes,  made  in  15  States;  12,643  melodeons  and  harmo¬ 
nious.  made  in  12  States;  245  organs,  the  product  of  8  States,  including  2  in  California;  25  aeolians, 
made  in  Maine;  12-calliopes,  manufactured  in  Massachusetts;  arid  300  guitars,  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  establishments,  110,  employing  a  capital  of  $3,644,250  and  3,482  hands, 
manufactured  piano-fortes  of  the  value  of  $5,260,907 ;  40  establishments,  having  a  capital  of  $418,400 
and  451  hands,  made  melodeons  and  liarmoneons  to  the  value  of  $646,975;  and  organs  were  manufac¬ 
tured  to  the  value  of  $324,750  in  20  establishments  having  a  capital  of  $184,600  and  265  hands.  The 
remaining  53  establishments,  representing  a  capital  of  $184,650  and  employing  263  persons,  manufac¬ 
tured  instruments  of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of  $315,800. 

New  York  was  the  largest  producer  of  musical  instruments,  its  factories,  77  in  number,  having 
made  12,800  pianos,  8,100  melodeons  and  harmoneons,  and  75  organs.  These  employed  a  capital  of 
$2,654,700  and  2,454  hands,  4  of  them  females,  whose  wages  cost  $3,392,567.  The  raw  material  con¬ 
sumed  was  valued  at  $1,072,524,  and  the  product  at  $3,392,567,  which  was  an  increase  of  216  per 
cent,  on  the  product  of  1850. 

Massachusetts  was  the  next  in  the  value  of  musical  instruments  made,  and  employed  44  factories, 
having  invested  $1,088,500,  and  producing,  from  $667,287  worth  of  materials  by  the  labor  of  1,054 
hands,  an  annual  product  of  $1,901,470,  an  increase  of  110  per  cent,  since  1850.  The  articles  made 
were  5,611  pianos,  1,296  melodeons,  &c.,  100  church  organs,  and  12  calliopes. 

In  Pennsylvania  31  establishments  made  1,188  piano-fortes,  238  melodeons  and  harmoneons,  17 
organs,  and  300  guitars,  together  valued  at  $446,910,  which  was  an  increase  of  135  per  cent. 

The  only  other  States  which  reached  a  product  of  $100,000  were  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  the 
former  of  which  made  musical  instruments  of  the  value  of  $282,000,  and  the  latter  $114,730,  the 
increment  being,  respectively,  93  and  555  per  cent. 

The  other  States  showed,  severally,  the  following  rates  of  increase  in  this  manufacture,  viz  :  Maine 
96,  New  Hampshire  33,  Vermont  294,  New  Jersey  59,  Ohio  37,  Illinois  330,  Michigan  172,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  486,  Missouri  196  per  cent.  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  showed  a  decrease  in  the  business, 
and  Indiana,  Virginia,  and  California  made  no  returns  in  1850. 

The  extent  and  perfection  to  which  the  manufacture  of  instruments  of  music  is  carried  at  the 
present  day  may  be  safely  received  as  an  index  of  the  general  progress  of  mankind  in  civilization  and 
social  comfort.  It  does  not  detract  from  this  view  of  the  subject  to  say  that  instrumental  music  is 
addressed  merely  to  the  ear,  and  therefore  appears  to  gratify  only  the  sensuous  part  of  our  nature  with 
an  artificial  strain  destitute  of  the  charm  of  vocalization.  We  all  know  that  the  physical  senses  are  the 
inlets  of  many  of  our  purest  pleasures,  and  that  a  delicate  organization  may  become  the  medium  of 
awakening  emotions  of  the  sublimest  and  tenderest  kind. 

In  our  day,  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  considered  in  its  economical  relations,  is  con- 
fin  rd  to  the  production  of  a  few  of  the  larger  and  more  perfect  ones  belonging  to  the  classes  of  keyed 
instruments,  which  are  so  improved  in  construction  and  so  comprehensive  in  their  powers  as  to  combine 
the  characteristics  of  nearly  all  other  kinds. 

In  this  department,  American  skill  and  genius  have  placed  our  manufacturers  in  rivalship  with 
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those  of  Europe,  on  which,  for  many  years,  we  were  dependent  for  our  instruments  of  music.  So 
unimportant  was  this  branch  of  industry  a  half  century  since,  that  its  products  were  recorded  by  the 
marshals  in  1810  only  in  one  State,  in  which  they  amounted  in  value  to  only  $17,880,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  was  produced  in  the  city  of  Boston.  That  city  now  contains  twenty  establishments,  which  produce, 
annually,  upward  of  one  and  a  half  million  worth  of  instruments.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  lrt<  0, 
made  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  $1,901,470.  In  1820  the  statistics  of  this  branch  were  very 
limited,  and  even  so  late  as  1840  we  find,  the  returns  of  the  total  value  of  this  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  to  amount  to  less  than  one  million  dollars,  giving  employment  to  nearly  one  thousand 
hands.  The  returns  of  1850  make  the  aggregate  value  of  musical  instruments  manufactured  $2,580,715 
in  value.  The  increase  in  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  amounts  to  $3,967,717, 
being  153.3  per  centum. 

Although  this  disparity  in  the  product  is  probably,  in  part,  due  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  late 
returns,  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  rapid  increase  in  this  branch  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  is  a  cause  of 
satisfaction  in  a  social  as  well  as  economical  view  of  the  subject,  as  indicating  the  progress  of  a  taste 
for  refined  and  intellectual  pleasures  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  also  an  increased  ability  to 
indulge  it. 

Piano-fortes. — First  in  importance  among  musical  instruments  stands  the  piano-forte,  whether 
we  regard  the  high  place  which  it  deservedly  holds  in  the  popular  esteem,  its  wide-spread  social  influ¬ 
ence,  or  the  extent  of  its  manufacture  considered  as  a  branch  of  trade.  In  addition  to  several  powers 
peculiar  to  this  most  valuable  of  instruments,  it  possesses  nearly  all  the  elements  of  expression  which 
belong  to  all  others.  The  rapid  increase,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  piano-fortes  relatively  to  the  population,  is  not  only  capable  of  statistical  proof,  but  is  apparent  to 
almost  every  one  in  the  limited  sphere  of  his  own  observation,  a  fact  which  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
instrument.  Evidence  of  this  adaptation  of  the  piano  to  the  wants  of  the  community  is  also  found  in 
the  large  proportion  of  piano  music  now  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  music  dealers  everywhere,  and 
in  the  great  number  of  persons  who  obtain  support  by  teaching  the  use  of  the  instrument.  As  the 
character  of  the  amusements  of  a  people  changes  with  its  advancement  in  civilization,  this  general  dis¬ 
position  to  transplant  to  the  home  circle  enjoyments  which  formerly  could  only  be  indulged  abroad 
is  an  evidence  of  progress. 

In  our  country,  where  wealth  is  more  equally  distributed,  the  piano  is  no  uncommon  appendage 
to  the  farm-house  and  is  often  found  in  the  cottage  of  the  humbler  class  of  artisans  and  laborers  in  our 
cities.  It  becomes  in  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  source  of  innocent  and  intellectual  pleasure 
and  moral  improvement.  It  beguiles  the  hours  of  sorrow  and  alleviates  the  cares  of  business,  while  it 
diffuses  through  all  classes  an  increasing  taste  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  social  and  domestic  circle, 
harmonized  and  elevated  under  the  influence  of  music.  Even  the  higher  sentiments  of  religion  and 
patriotism  are  powerfully  stimulated  by  its  aid,  as  the  national  and  sacred  character  of  the  popular 
songs  and  airs  heard  in  public  and  private  at  all  times  abundantly  testify. 

The  piano-forte  appears  to  have  originated  in  G-ermany  early  in  the  last  century.  The  original, 
from  which  it  came  to  its  present  form  by  successive  modifications,  was  a  more  ancient  instrument 
called  the  psalterium  or  tympanum,  better  known  in  modern  times  as  the  dulcimer.  This  was  played 
by  striking  a  series  of  brass  wires  stretched  across  a  small  box  forming  the  musical  scale,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  little  wooden  hammers  or  small  rods.  Still  closer  approximations  to  the  piano-forte  me 
traced  in  the  clavichord,  in  which  a  keyboard  and  digital  action  were  employed;  in  the  clavicitherium, 
of  square  form,  in  which  little  leather  hammers  acted  upon  strings  of  catgut,  and  in  the  virginal,  a 
keyed  instrument,  with  metallic  chords  vibrated  by  quills  affixed  to  the  end  of  levers  or  keys.  The 
vbginal  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been  a  favorite 
instrument  with  the  virgin  queen,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

The  harpsichord,  also  a  common  instrument  at  that  period,  was  a  still  nearer  approach  to  a  grand 
piano.  It  had  strings  of  wire  stretched  over  bridges,  and  operated  upon  by  little  jacks  by  means  of 
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two  key-boards,  which  could  be  used  either  separately  or  together.  The  harpsichord  was  a  quilled 
instrument  and  was  familiar  to  the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  as  was  also  the  spinet,  which  was  only 
a  square  harpsichord.  Both  of  these  were  harsh-toned  instruments.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
improve  the  tones  of  the  harpsichord,  aptly  described  as  “a  scratch  with  a  sound  at  the  end  of  it,”  and 
also  to  adapt  to  it  the  peculiar  action  of  the  piano-forte,  to  which  a  century  since  it  still  remained  supe¬ 
rior.  Unmelodious  as  were  its  sounds,  the  harpsichord  has  been  honored  as  the  medium  through  which 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  and  other  eminent  composers  gave  forth  their  finest  inspirations. 

Marius,  of  Paris,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first,  in  1716,  to  improve  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  tones  of  the  harpsichord  by  the  use  of  small  hammers  instead  of  plectrums  of  quills.  Two 
years  after  Christopliero,  of  Florence,  produced  an  instrument  which,  being  capable  of  giving  forth 
sounds  both  soft  and  loud,  was  first  called  piano-forte.  Manufactories  of  the  instrument  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  1760  by  Zumpf  in  England,  and  by  Silberman  in  Germany,  and  in  1767  the  piano  was 
introduced  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  as  “a  new  instrument.” 

In  1774  Joseph  Merlin  obtained  in  England  a  patent  for  a  compound  harpsichord,  having  ham¬ 
mers  on  the  plan  of  the  piano-forte.  But  the  first  grand-action  piano  was  made  two  years  before  by 
Becker,  a  German,  assisted  by  John  Broadwood  and  R.  Stodart,  all  in  the  employ  of  Tschudi,  of 
London.  They  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  harpsichord  the  piano-forte  mechanism  then  in  use,  or 
“direct  action”  as  it  is  called,  which  has  been  since  employed  with  slight  modifications  by  the  Broad- 
woods  in  upwards  of  18,000  grand  piano-fortes,  besides  1,500  of  smaller  dimensions;  by  Stodart,  of 
London,  and  at  least  one  large  firm  in  this  country.  The  earliest  entry  of  a  piano  on  the  books  of  the 
Broadwoods  was  in  1771,  and  of  a  grand  piano  in  1781.  dementi,  in  the  year  following,  first  brought 
the  grand  piano  into  notice  as  a  concert  instrument,  by  playing  on  one  of  Broadwood’s  at  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  in  London.  We  may  here  mention  among  the  attempts  to  improve  the  harpsichord,  that  the 
ingenious  Governor  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1783,  essayed  an  improved  mode  of  quilling  the 
instrument,  and  the  following  year  received  from  the  manufactory  of  the  Messrs.  Tschudi  &  Broad- 
wood  a  harpsichord  made  according  to  his  plan.  He  also  attempted  to  adapt  keys  to  the  harmonica  in 
1785. 


The  first  patent  of  an  upright  piano  was  taken  out  by  W.  Stodart  in  1795,  though  its  first  con¬ 
struction  is  ascribed  to  an  Englishman  named  Hancock.  In  1794  and  1798  Southwall,  of  Dublin, 
patented  what  is  known  as  the  “Irish  damper”  for  square  pianos,  and  in  1807  introduced  the  “cabinet” 
piano.  This  was  followed  by  the  “cottage”  upright,  4  to  5  feet  high,  by  Robert  Wornum,  in  1811,  and 
in  1827  by  the  “picolo,”  3J  feet  in  height. 

The  ample  fortunes  and  high  repute  acquired  by  Zumpf,  dementi,  Kirkman,  and  others,  in  Eng¬ 
land;  by  Silberman,  in  Germany;  and  the  Erards,  in  Paris,  were  the  fruits  of  successive  improve¬ 
ments  and  excellence  in  the  manufacture  of  the  piano-forte.  The  English  manufacturers  long  main¬ 
tained  the  highest  reputation  m  this  branch.  The  extent  of  the  piano  manufacture  in  England  may 
be  m  erred  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  number  of  piano-fortes  of  all  kinds  manufactured  by  the 

17r?1 10  1851  WaS  WSO,  of  which  number  60,382  were  made  from  the  year 
1824  to  1850,  an  average  of  2,236  per  annum.  The  Messrs.  Collard,  of  that  city,  sold  in  the  twenty 
years  previous .to 1851  about  32,000  piano-fortes.  The  entire  production  of  all  England  in  1853  was 
estimated  at  1,500  instruments  per  week,  of  which  number  about  10  per  cent,  were  grand  pianos,  a 
like  proportion  were  squares,  and  the  remainder  uprights.  _  . 

r°VeTn5 nihflVi  made  %  the  Piano  since  the  §reat  exhibition  of  1851,  when  173 
and  ""  fr0ra  differeDt  C0Untri6S’  "  “ 

The  result  w  seen,  among  other  things,  in  an  extension  of  the  compass  of  the  piano,  and  has  been 
followed  by  an  increase  of  the  price  of  first-class  instruments,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  those 
o  um  er  cons  me  ion.  Thus  Broadwood  &  Son’s  first-rate  concert  grands,  which  in  1851  sold  for 
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175  guineas,  commanded  250  guineas  each  in  1862,  in  consequence  of  improved  construction,  while 
small  uprights  of  full  compass  were  sold  in  1862  at  less  than  £20  each. 

The  piano-forte  came  into  use  in  the  United  States  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  By 
whom  they  were  first  made  in  this  country  is  uncertain.  Mr.  John  Osborn,  who  as  late  as  1823  made 
upright,  grand,  square,  and  cabinet  pianos,  opposite  Boylston  Market,  Boston,  and  J.  Thurston  have 
been  mentioned  among  the  earliest  manufacturers.  As  early  as  1790  several  piano-fortes,  claimed  to 
be  equal  in  workmanship  to  any  imported,  were  made  in  Philadelphia. 

Even  thus  early  had  been  observed  and  urged  in  favor  of  the  domestic  article  the  fact,  since  well 
understood,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  London,  and  that  contracted 
in  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  instruments  made  in  England  shrank  and  opened  at 
the  seams  when  brought  into  the  dryer  atmosphere  of  this  country.  This,  added  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  wires  and  the  loosening  of  the  keys,  greatly  impaired  or  destroyed  the  tone  and  durability  of  the 
instrument.  It  still  remains  a  valid  objection  to  foreign  instruments,  notwithstanding  various  contri¬ 
vances,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  of  American  origin,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate. 
Although  artificial  heat  is  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  natural,  and 
hence  large  capitals  are  required  to  enable  manufacturers  to  keep  a  sufficient  stock  on  hand,  the  best 
of  them  keeping  their  material  from  two  to  three  years  in  seasoning, 

The  first  American  patent  for  improvement  in  the  piano-forte  was  taken  out  in  1796  by  James  S. 
McLean,  of  New  Jersey;  and  the  next  in  February,  1800,  by  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  an  upright  of  novel  and  ingenious  construction,  which  did  not  take,  however,  with  the  public.  For 
many  years  the  manufacture  of  piano-fortes,  though  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  our  principal  cities, 
continued  to  be  quite  a  limited  business  in  the  United  States.  Our  piano-makers  have  striven  with 
laudable  ambition,  as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  will  testify,  to  improve  the  mechanism  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  instrument.  In  this  they  have  succeeded  in  adding  some  substantial  improvements,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  “cast  metal  plate  frame”  for  sustaining  the  strings,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  abroad.  This  was  introduced  by  Jonas  Chickering,  of  Boston,  who  commenced  business 
nearly  forty  years  since.  The  “eolian  attachment,”  or  combination  of  the  accordion  and  piano  in  one 
instrument,  was  invented  by  Obed  Coleman,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  in  1842.  The  patent  for 
this  improvement  sold  in  this  country  for  $110,000.  The  “reversed  top  piano-forte”  of  Conrad  Meyer, 
one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  the  country,  the  “dolce  campana”  attachment  patented  in  1848,  the 
“corrugated  sounding  board,”  and  the  modifications  of  earlier  or  later  date,  may  be  included  among 
American  contributions. 

Many  American  manufacturers  now  produce  instruments  admitted  by  the  best  performers  to  be  in 
all  respects  equal  to  those  of  any  foreign  piano-makers.  In  the  selection  of  woods,  of  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  is  used  in  their  construction,  our  builders  possess  many  advantages.  The  principal 
kinds  employed  are  pine,  walnut,  white  holly,  maple,  oak,  mahogany,  ebony,  rosewood,  &c.,  on  the  com¬ 
plete  seasoning  of  which,  particularly  in  the  sound-board,  the  perfect  timbre  or  tone  of  the  instrument 
is  greatly  dependent.  To  this  end,  as  already  remarked,  the  clearness  and  dryness  of  the  climate  ma¬ 
terially  contribute. 

At  the  great  exhibition  in  London,  in  1851,  all  the  American  exhibitors  of  piano-fortes  received 
either  gold  medals  or  honorable  mention.  Of  four  American  contributors  to  the  exhibition  of  1862,  two 
received  prize  medals,  the  number  of  competitors  being  332,  and  the  number  of  medals  awarded  113. 
“  For  excellency  of  material,  simplicity  of  style,  elegance  of  finish,  and  faithfulness  of  workmanship,  and, 
above  all,  for  volume  and  variety,  mellow  sweetness,  brilliancy  and  permanency  of  tone,  the  American 
pianos  now  challenge  competition  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.”  * 

Church  Organs. — The  organ  is  the  largest,  the  most  complicated  in  construction,  and  the  most 
costly  of  musical  instruments.  It  is  also  the  most  harmonious  and  the  most  capable  of  an  almost  end¬ 
less  variety  of  combinations,  imitating  the  melody  of  all  others,  but  exceeding  all  in  the  grandeur, 
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solemnity,  and  rich  volume  of  its  tone,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  more 
particularly  used.  It  is  an  ancient  instrument,  but  its  origin  is  enveloped  in  doubt.  The  earliest  form 
appears  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  water,  and  the  invention  of  this  hydrauhcon  is  ascribed  to  Ctesilaus, 
of  Alexandria,  about  220  B.  C.  The  earliest  mention  of  an  organ  with  bellows  ( pneumaticon )  is  of 
one  in  possession  of  Julian  the  apostate,  in  the  4th  century.  The  instrument  was  in  high  esteem  in  the 
time  of  Cassiodorus,  A.  D.  528.  It  was  first  introduced  into  some  of  the  churches  of  western  Europe 
by  Pope  Vitalian,  about  the  year  670,  but  the  earliest  reliable  account  is  of  an  organ  sent,  in  757,  to 
King  Pepin,  of  France,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  by  Constantine  Compronymus,  the  Greek  emperor. 
Others  were  built  by  French  artists,  on  the  Greek  model.  Winchester  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  had 
an  organ  in  951,  the  largest  then  known,  having  26  pairs  of  bellows,  requiring  seventy  men  to  fill  it  with 
wind  It  had  10  keys,  with  40  pipes  to  each  key.  '  The  organ  did  not,  however,  possess  a  compass  of 
more  than  12  or  15  notes  in  the  12th  century,  about  which  time  half-notes  were  introduced  at  Venice. 
Pedals,  or  foot  keys,  were  added  by  Bernhard,  a  German,  in  1470,  and  large  pipes  of  16  to  32  feet 
began  to  be  made  about  the  same  time.  Before  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the  organ  had  reached, 
substantially,  its  present  perfection,  as  to  general  arrangement  and  detail  of  parts.  The  Antignati,  of 
Brescia,  were  the  most  famous  builders  at  that  time,  to  whom  succeeded,  in  the  18th  century,  Serassi, 
of  Bergamo,  and  Callido,  of  Venice.  Few  organs  in  England,  except  that  of  York  Minster,  escaped 
destruction  in  1641,  and  at  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  when  there  were  only  four  organ-builders  in  Great 
Britain,  foreign  artists  were  called  in,  English  organ-builders  remained  inferior  to  the  continental, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Bach,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  showed  that 
true  organ  music  could  not  be  played  on  English  organs,  and  that  the  true  organ  style  was  unknown  to 
English  players.  The  continental  plan  thenceforth  became  common.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  tone  of  the  organ  as  dependent  on  “voicing”  of  the  pipes, 
in  the  touch  or  quickness  of  response  to  the  keys,  and  in  other  mechanical  arrangements. 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  an  organ  in  America  is  in  1711,  of  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle, 
of  Boston,  and  probably  the  same  that  was  presented  by  him  to  Queen’s  (afterwards  King’s)  chapel,  in 
August,  1713.  That  such  an  innovation  in  church  music  was  not  favored  by  the  churches  of  that  day 
is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  instrument  was  not  erected  until  the  following  year,  having  remained 
seven  months  in  the  vestibule  of  tbe  church  before  it  was  unpacked.  It  continued  in  use  from  that  time 
until  1756,  when  it  was  sold  to  St.  Paul’s  church,  in  Newburyport,  whence,  after  eighty  years’  further 
service,  it  was  removed,  in  1836,  to  St.  John’s  church,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  The  original  pipes 
and  wind-chest  remain  in  perfect  order  to  this  day.  Attempts  to  reform  the  psalmody  of  New  England 
elicited  strong  objections  to  the  revival  of  singing  by  note,  lest  it  should  bring  instrumental  music  into 
the  church.  Nearly  half  a  century  after  the  erection  of  this  ancient  organ,  we  find  “the  complete 
introduction  of  the  organ  into  all  places  of  public  worship”  to  be  tbe  subject  of  a  pamphlet  published  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1763,  by  a  Presbyterian,  on  “the  Lawfulness  and  Advantages  of  Instrumental  Musick 
in  the  publick  Worship  of  God,”  &c.  A  similar  tract  was  issued  in  Boston,  in  1771.  Indeed,  the  first 
organ  introduced  into  a  Congregational  church  in  New  England  was  one  set  up  in  1785  in  the  First 
church  in  Boston. 

The  first  organ  built  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  John  Clark,  in  1743,  for  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  In  1754  it  was  presented  to  the  Episcopal  church  in  Mar¬ 
blehead,  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place  by  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Boston,  who  had  built  one  in  1752 
for  Christ’s  church  in  that  city.  The  Salem  organ,  of  Johnson,  a  relic  of  which  is  preserved  by  the 
Messrs.  Hook,  of  Boston,  was  a  small  organ  with  one  bank  of  keys  and  six  stops.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  Edward  Bromfield,  jr.,  of  Boston,  as  the  builder  of  an  organ  in  1745,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
constructed  in  this  country.  Johnson  died  in  1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Josiali  Leavitt,  who  was 
many  years  engaged  in  the  business.  He  was  followed  by  Henry  Pratt,  of  Winchester,  New  Hampshire, 
who  died  in  1849,  having  built  23  small  church  organs  and  about  19  of  less  size.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
succeeded  by  Wm.  M.  Goodrich,  a  native  of  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  hut  for  thirty-four  years  a 
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resident  of  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  56.  Mr.  Goodrich  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  first  organ-buikler  in  the  United  States  deserving  the  name.  The  superiority  of  his 
instruments  to  those  previously  constructed  here  gave  a  name  and  a  fame  to  American  organs,  and 
made  his  reputation  known  throughout  the  Union.  The  importation  of  foreign  instruments  became 
thenceforth,  in  a  great  measure,  unnecessary,  and  those  of  his  construction  were  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  State.  This  talented  self-taught  artist  commenced,  in  1805,  by  building  an  organ  for  the  Cath¬ 
olic  church  of  Bishop  Chevereaux,  in  Boston.  In  its  place  he  set  a  much  larger  and  finer  one  in  1822. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  whole  time  of  his  business  career  only  three  church  organs  were  imported 
into  Boston  from  abroad.  Mn  Goodrich’s  brother  and  pupil,  Ebenezer  Goodrich,  also  built  in  Boston 
quite  a  number  of  small  organs  on  his  own  account,  and  afterward  in  partnership  with  Hayts,  Bab¬ 
cock  &  Appleton,  on  Milk  street,  until  1820.  At  this  time  Appleton,  also  a  pupil  ot"W.  M.  Goodrich, 
commenced  business  for  himself,  which  he  afterward  continued  as  Appleton  &  Warren.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Goodrich  was  also  ably  sustained  by  E  .  &  G,  G.  Hook,  the  former  of  whom  also  acquired  the 
art  of  organ-building  from  him.  They  commenced  in  1831,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  they  built 
19  organs,  and  afterward  removed  to  Boston,  where  they  still  prosecute  the  business.  In  1853  there 
were  4  large  organ  factories  in  Boston,  and  a  large  one  was  started  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.  As  early 
as  1808  we  find  mention  of  an  organ  built  for  the  North  church,  in  Salem,  by  John  Geib,  of  New  York, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,800.  Other  churches  in  Salem  obtained  organs  by  Goodrich,  Hook  &  Appleton,  which 
cost  from  $1,200  to  $1,700  each. 

Organs  are  sometimes  built  of  very  large  size.  The  organ  of  the  Cathedral  church  at  Ulm,  in 
Germany,  is  said  to  be  93  feet  high  and  28  broad.  Its  largest  pipe  is  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  has 
16  pairs  of  bellows.  Willis,  of  London,  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair,  in  1851,  an  organ  of  great  power, 
said  to  weigh  30  tons  and  to  have  5,000  pipes. 

The  largest  church  organs  in  the  United  States,  until  quite  recently,  were  in  New  York.  That 
of  Trinity  church,  the  great  organ  of  which  has  a  compass  from  CCC,  through  5J  octaves,  has  3  rows 
of  keys,  43  stops,  and  2,169  pipes,  including  a  double  open  diapason  of  32  feet.  The  organ  of  St. 
George’s  church,  in  that  city,  has  47  stops  and  2,446  pipes,  including  one  of  32  feet,  and  that  of  St. 
Stephen’s  has  46  stops  and  2,029  pipes.  An  organ  in  Concert  Hall,  Philadelphia,  built  by  Standbridge, 
of  that  city,  has  4  manuals  and  pedals,  60  registers,  and  3,050  pipes. 

The  great  organ  recently  erected  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  the  masterpiece  of  the  builder  of  the  large 
organ  at  Ulm,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  the  world  in  size,  finish,  and  musical  qualities.  It  has 
nearly  6,000  pipes,  the  largest  32  feet  in  length,  and  its  combinations  and  changes  are  produced  by  89 
stops.  Its  several  systems  of  pipes  are  controlled  by  4  manuals  or  hand  keyboards  and  2  pedals,  and 
12  pairs  of  bellows,  which  are  to  be  moved  by  Cochituate  water-power,  will  supply  wind  to  its  vocal 
throats.  The  exterior  of  the  case,  which  is  of  black  walnut,  is  covered  with  elaborate  carvings,  stat¬ 
uary,  and  emblematic  devices  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  fills  a  space  of  60  feet  in  height,  48  feet 
in  breadth,  with  an  average  depth  of  24  feet.  The  steam  organ  or  calliope  is  an  American  invention. 

Melodeons. — The  melodeon  has  within  a  few  years  become  a- favorite  parlor  instrument.  It  is  a 
frequent  substitute  for  the  organ  both  in  public  and  private  entertainments,  uniting,  as  it  does,  much  of 
the  compass  and  of  the  deep,  full,  and  sustained  harmony  of  that  instrument,  with  great  cheapness 
of  cost,  simplicity,  compactness,  and  portability  of  form.  Vast  numbers  of  these  instruments  are  now 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  at  prices  which  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  nearly 
every  class  in  the  community. 

The  melodeon,  like  its  congeners  the  seraphine,  concertina,  harmonicon,  melophone,  pkyshartno- 
nica,  and  reed  organ,  belongs  to  the  class  of  reed  instruments.  The  leading  characteristic  of  these  is, 
that  the  tones  “are  due  to  the  vibrations  of  a  body  of  air  in  a  tube,  throat,  or  chamber,  by  means  of  a 
lamina  or  tongue  of  wood  or  metal  having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  lying  over  or  within  an  aper¬ 
ture  and  actuated  by  forcibly  directing  through  this  a  current  of  air.”*  This  tongue,  or  reed  as  it  is 
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technically  called,  has  two  forms,  in  one  of  which  it  is  larger  than  the  aperture  which  it  alternately 
opens  and  closes  by  its  pulsations,  as  seen  in  the  clarionet— hence  termed  the  “beating  reed;”  in  the 
other  form,  called  the  “free  reed,”  the  tongue  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  aperture,  as  in  the  accordion, 
and  oscillates  within  the  opening,  which  it  nearly  closes.  The  free  reed  produces  the  most  smooth, 
mellow,  and  agreeable  sound;  it  requires  no  pipe,  thus  saving  much  space,  is  less  liable  to  derangement, 
and  admits  of  greater  expression  and  power  of  tone  by  varying  the  pressure  of  air. 

M.  G-renie  is  said  to  have  applied  free  reeds  to  the  organ  in  1810,  either  by  original  invention  or 
by  adoption  either  from  the  pitch-pipe  or  the  Chinese  organ,  called  cheng.  But  its  early  applications 
were  chiefly  to  small  instruments,  such  as  those  blown  by  the  mouth,  still  in  use,  and  other  hand 
instruments,  which,  having  a  bellows  and  set  of  keys  attached,  became  the  accordion.  The  Accordion 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  from  Germany  in  1828,  but  instruments  upon  that  principle 
were  known  in  the  United  States  several  years  before.  Indeed  its  invention  has  been  claimed,  proba¬ 
bly  upon  insufficient  grounds,  for  J.  H.  Bazin,  of  Canton,  Massachusetts,  who  took  the  idea  from  a 
pitch-pipe  brought  to  him  for  repairs  in  1821. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  application  of  the  free  reed  to  hand  instruments,  numerous 
modifications  of  it  were  introduced  in  rapid  succession,  particularly  between  the  years  1825  and  1835. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  seen  were  in  Wheatstone’s  asolina  and  concertina.  The  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  accordion  by  enlarging  and  extending  the  scale  rendered  it  unwieldy.  lienee  originated  a 
form  of  organ  with  free  reeds,  and  a  regular  key-board  and  bellows  worked  by  the  foot,  but  without 
pipes.  This  was  called  the  seraphine.  With  slight  modifications  it  was  called  in  England  and 
America  the  melodeon.  The  French  melodeon,  originated  by  M.  Debain,  of  Paris,  and  improved  by 
the  MM.  Alexandre,  father  and  son,  accordeon  manufacturers  in  that  city,  is  known  in  its  most  im¬ 
proved  form,  in  France,  as  the  orgue-melodium  or  piano  Liszt,  and  in  the  United  States  as  the  Alex¬ 
andre  organ. 

The  best  melodeons  have  a  compass  of  five  or  six  octaves,  the  lowest  note  being  eight  feet  C,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  violoncello.  The  reeds  are  in  duplicate,  so  that  the  same  key  always  produces  the 
same  note.  Stops  are  often  added,  giving  to  the  instrument  many  of  the  effects  of  a  small  organ,  A 
form  of  this  instrument,  known  in  the  United  States  since  1825,  called  the  rocking  melodeon,  was 
unsightly,  tardy  in  sounding,  and  harsh  in  tone.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  reed 
instrument  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  most  important  of  these  it  has  received  at  the 
hands  ot  Mr.  J.  Carhart,  of  New  York,  who  perfected  in  1846  the  present  method  of  acting  on  the 
reeds  by  suction  instead  of  blowing.  To  this  end  the  bellows  and  reeds  were  reversed,  whereby 
greater  promptness  of  response  to  the  touch  of  the  performer  and  a  more  pure  and  flute-like  tone  was 
secured.  The  sweetness  of  tone  was  further  enhanced  by  curving  the  reed,  called  “voicing”  it. 
These,  with  other  patented  improvements  in  the  reed-block  and  reed,  have  contributed  to  the  present 
perfection  and  cheapness  of  the  instrument,  which  as  an  American  manufacture  is  already  known 
throughout  America  and  Europe,  in  Australia,  India,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  combination  of  a  free  reed  instrument  like  the  melodeon  or  harmonium,  with  the  piano-forte, 
in  the  same  case,  with  a  separate  set  of  keys  for  each,  so  that  either  can  be  played  separately,  or  the 
one  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  other,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  American  patent. 

Our  largest  melodeon  builders  make  several  different  sizes  of  the  instrument,  ranging  in  price 
from  $40  to  $1,000  each.  The  largest  ones,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  several  sets  of  reeds  and  stops, 
rival  the  organ  in  power  and  tone,  being  in  nowise  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Alexandre  organ.  A 
single  establishment  in  New  York  city,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  employs  in  ordinary 
times  about  200  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  melodeons  and  harmoniums. 

In  addition  to  the  wind  aud  stringed  instruments  already  noticed,  and  quite  a  number  belonging 
to  the  class  of  reed  instruments,  such  as  reed  organs,  harmoniums,  concertinas,  and  accordions,  we 
may  enumerate  the  following  as  embraced  in  the  musical  instrument  manufacture  in  this  country,  viz: 
dulcimers,  violins  and  violoncellos,  harps,  guitars  and  banjos,  clarionets  and  flutes,  including  India- 
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rubber  flutes,  drums  and  tamborines,  trumpets,  bugles,  saxeliorns,  and  other  brass  and  German  silver 
instruments. 


Statistics  of  musical  instruments  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860. 
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*  Misceixaneous.— Maine,  25  {colic  ans.  Massachusetts,  12  calliopes.  Pennsylvania,  300  guitars. 


The  leading  branches  of  musical  instruments  are  as  follows,  viz  : 
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HATS  AMD  CAPS. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps  in  the  United  States  ranks  among  the  large  branches  of  pure 
manufacture.  In  1850  no  less  than  1,048  establishments,  in  29  different  States,  made  returns  of  this 
industry,  in  which  there  was  invested  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,427,798.  It  gave  employment  to 
15,200  persons,  of  whom  8,226  were  females,  and  their  annual  wages ‘amounted  to  $3,179,700.  The 
cost  of  raw  materials  was  $7,100,028,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactures  $14,319,864.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  were  the  principal  producers,  and  in  the 
order  named,  the  aggregate  value  of  their  manufactures  being  $12,803,300,  of  which  nearly  one-half 
was  made  in  New  York, 

The  number  of  establishments  reported  on  1st  June,  1860,  including  manufactories  of  hat  bodies,  was 
622,  in  30  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  represented  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,126,572, 
and  employed  7,338  male  and  3,503  female  hands,  whose  labor  cost,  annually,  $3,638,596.  They  con¬ 
sumed  3,039,700  pounds  of  wool,  1,658,520  pounds  of  fur,  and  about  350,000  yards  of  plush,  together 
costing,  with  other  materials,  $8,333,454.  The  value  of  the  annual  product  was  $16,665,475,  an  increase 
of  16  3  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

The  following  were  the  principal  items  of  production,  viz:  Silk  hats  made,  688,879;  fur  hats, 
2,449,672;  felt  or  soft  hats,  2,462,974;  wool  hats,  6,191,482 ;  total  number  of  hats  made,  11,793,007. 
The  number  of  hat  bodies  made  was  4,458,000  ;  the  number  of  caps,  1,646,600 ;  and  the  value  of  caps, 
$956,891,  which  is  included  in  the  aggregate  above  stated. 

Nearly  five-sixths  of  all  the  silk  hats  made,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  fur  hats  and  caps,  and 
upward  of  three-fourths  of  the  hat  bodies,  were  the  product  of  the  middle  States,  in  which  the  total 
value  of  the  product  amounted  to  upwards  of  72  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  in  the  United  States. 

The  New  England  States  contain  103  hat  and  cap  manufactories,  having,  collectively,  a  capital  of 
$1,013,400,  and  consuming  1,276,240  pounds  of  wool  and  300,000  pounds  of  fur,  worth,  with  other 
materials,  $1,916  312.  The  labor  of  1,860  male  and  885  female  hands  cost,  annually,  $945,606,  and 
produced  hats,  hat  bodies,  and  caps  to  the  value  of  $3,870,431,  or  23.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product. 
This  included  the  value  of  62,300  silk  hats,  2,500  fur  hats,  909,360  felt  hats,  3,093,240  wool  hats, 
1,080,000  hat  bodies,  and  114,700  caps,  the  last  valued  at  $65,825.  Upward  of  73  per  cent,  of  the 
value  made  in  New  England,  or  $2,849,031,  was  the  product  of  53  establishments  in  Connecticut,  hav¬ 
ing,,  together,  invested  in  the  business  $711,500,  and  employing  1,268  males  and  519  females  at  an 
annual  cost  for  wages  of  $657,804.  The  materials  included  714,440  pounds  of  wool  and  300,000 
pounds  of  fur,  and  cost  $1,451,482.  The  product  embraced  909,360  felted  or  soft  hats  of  fur,  1,910.640 
wool  hats,  and  920,000  hat  bodies.  It  was  the  only  New  England  State  that  manufactured  soft  hats, 
and  the  only  one,  except  Massachusetts,  that  produced  hat  bodies ;  but  it  made  no  return  of  caps  made 
in  that  year.  The  manufacture  was  principally  confined  to  Fairfield  county,  which  contained  32  estab¬ 
lishments,  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  Danbury  and  Bethel,  some  of  them  among  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  They  employed  1,054  male  and  442  female  hands,  and  consumed  390,000  pounds  of  wool  and  all 
the  fur  worked  up  in  New  England,  say  300,000  pounds,  from  which  were  made  78,169  dozen  wool  hats, 
284,780  finished  felt  hats  of  fur,  and  74,706  hat  bodies.  The  largest  establishment  employed  250  male 
and  75  female  hands,  besides  some  others  outside,  and  made  19,000  dozen  hats  of  fur,  valued  at  $234,000. 
Another  had  165  male  and  75  female  hands,  and  produced,  annually,  29,570  dozen  wool  hats,  worth 
$240,000.  Two  others  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $170,000  each;  and  3  produced  from  $125,000 
to  $135,000  each.  One  factory  made  700,000  hat  bodies,  worth  $500,000,  usingin  the  process  120,000 
pounds  of  fur,  costing  $270,000. 

From  Massachusetts  were  reported  33  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $269,000  and  883  opera¬ 
tives,  (et  whom  331  were  females,)  receiving  annually  in  wages  $264,580,  and  producing  from  561,000 
pounds  ot  wool,  costing,  with  plush  and  other  materials,  $416,150,  a  total  value  of  silk  and  wool  hats, 
hat  bodies,  and  caps,  of  $931,325.  The  number  of  silk  hats  made  was  38,700;  of  wool  hats,  1,181,400; 
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of  hat  bodies,  160,000;  and  of  caps,  97,600;  the  last  articles  valued  at  $54,200.  Of  the  whole  value 
made  in  the  State,  $183,500  was  the  product  of  6  silk  hat  factories  and  one  of  soft  hats  and  hat  bodies, 
in  Boston,  in  addition  to  5  cap  factories  making  upward  of  $50,000  in  value.  Large  quantities  are  also 
made  at  Methuen  and  Haverhill,  in  Essex  county,  and  about  40,000  hat  bodies  in  Norfolk  co'unty. 

Only  one  establishment  in  New  England  was  reported  as  having  made  fur  hats.  It  was  in  Maine, 
and  turned  out  2,500  in  addition  to  caps.  Two  others  in  that  State  made  silk  hats  to  the  number  of 
2,600,  using’  1,200  yards  of  plush,  costing  $3,117,  and  one  factory  made  100  dozen  wool  hats.  The 
total  value  made  in  the  State  was  $14,400. 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  manufactured  only  silk  hats  and  caps,  the  former  State  to  the 
value  of  $23,425,  and  the  latter  of  $52,250.  In  New  Hampshire  10,500  caps,  valued  at  $8,125,  were 
made,  and  5,000  silk  hats,  and  in  Rhode  Island  16,000  silk  hats  and  6,000  caps,  the  latter  valued  at 
$3,000.  The  cost  of  plush  used  in  New  Hampshire  was  given  at  $2  25  per  yard. 

The  middle  States  contained  366  establishments,  of  which  the  aggregate  capital  was  $2,765,190; 
and  the  persons  employed  numbered  5,135  males  and  2,489  females,  whose  labor  cost,  annually, 
$2,525,666.  The  quantity  of  wool  used  in  three  States  was  1,706,150  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  fur  in  four 
of  them  1,343,200  pounds,  at  a  total  cost  for  all  materials  of  $6,122,723.  The  value  of  lmts,  hat  bodies, 
and  caps  made  amounted  to  $12,106,546,  which  was  the  value  of  567,113  silk  hats,  2,376,952  fur  hats, 
1,519,784  soft  hats,  3,024,864  wool  hats,  or  a  total  of  7,518,713  hats,  3,378,000  hat  bodies,  and 
1,343,038  caps,  the  value  of  the  last  item  being  $743,432.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  other  States  in  the  extent  of  their  hat  and  cap  manufactures,  of  which  each  produced  a 
considerably  larger  amount  than  all  New  England. 

In  New  York  the  establishments  numbered  150,  with  capital  amounting  to  $1,086,750,  and  em¬ 
ploying  2,866  hands,  of  whom  886  were  females,  the  annual  wages  costing  $1,017,086,  The  weight 
of  wool  wrought  into  hats  and  hat  bodies  was  1,285,850  pounds,  and  of  fur  used  635,000  pounds,  of 
which  the  cost,  with  that  of  plush  and  other  materials,  was  $2,739,25 6.  The  articles  turned  out  were 
311,390  hats  of  silk,  338,160  of  fur,  633,070  of  felt,  2,157,564  of  wool;  total,  3,440,184  hats,  2,000,000 
hat  bodies,  and  520,000  caps,  valued  at  $379,982,  the  aggregate  value  amounting  to  $5,663,040.  This 
value  was  upwards  of  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the  middle  States,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  the  aggregate  value  made  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  factories  42  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  19  in  Brooklyn.  In  New 
York  39  establishments  made  silk  hats;  the  whole  number  of  hats  of  silk  and  fur  finished  in  the  city 
having  been  321,205,  or  nearly  one-half  of  all  made  in  the  State.  One  large  concern,  which  owns  the 
patent  right  to  an  invention  which  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  turned 
out  all  the  hat  bodies  (2,000,000)  made  in  the  State,  using  in  their  production  475,000  pounds  of  fur, 
at  a  cost  of  $550,000,  the  product  being  valued  at  $1,200,000.  The  largest  factory  in  Brooklyn 
employed  200  males  and  50  females,  consumed  30,000  pounds  of  fur,  and  produced  270,000  soft  hats, 
worth  $577,500;  another  used  360,000  pounds  of  wool  and  40,000  pounds  of  fur,  making  600,000 
wool  and  180,000  fur  hats,  together  valued  at  $400,000;  and  a  third  worked  up  $300,000  pounds  of 
wool,  producing,  with  the  labor  of  200  male  and  75  female  hands,  600,000  wool  hats,  valued  at 
$300,000.  A  large  establishment  at  Yonkers,  in  Westchester  county,  made  wool  hats  to  the  value  of 
$307,000;  and  another  300,000  soft  hats,  worth  $250,000.  Nearly  all  the  caps  made  in  the  State 
were  the  production  of  18  factories  in  New  York.  There  were  a  number  of  hat  and  cap  factories  at 
Albany. 

In  New  Jersey  61  establishments,  having  a  collective  capital  of  $833,250  and  2,078  male  and  783 
female  hands,  produced  an  annual  value  of  hats  and  caps  amounting  to  $4,363,328,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  total  product  of  the  Union.  The  expenditure  for  raw  materials,  including  75,000  pounds,  of 
wool  and  596,000  pounds  of  fur,  was  $2,464,886,  and  for  labor  $975,816,  and  the  manufactures  com¬ 
prised  50,174  silk  hats,  1,871,892  hats  of  fur,  604,764  soft  felt  hats,  and  160,800  wool  hats,  a  total  of 
2,687,630  hats  and  1,274,000  hat  bodies,  besides  24,788  caps,  valued  at  $14,000.  Hat  bodies  were 
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made  to  the  value  of  $637,400  by  3  establishments  in  that  State,  which  employed  68  males  and  12 
females,  and  consumed  252,000  pounds  of  furs,  costing  $508,320.  The  remaining  58  concerns  used 
314,000  pounds  of  fur,  252,000  hat  bodies,  and  75,000  pounds  of  wool,  from  which  were  made,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  silk,  felt,  and  wool  hats,  more  than  three  times  as  many  fur  hats  as  were  made  in  all  other  States 
together.  The  principal  establishments  were  in  Essex  county,  at  Newark,  Millburn,  Orange,  Belleville, 
and  Bloomfield,  in  the  first  of  which  there  are  upward  of  20  hat  and  cap  factories. 

The  hat  and  cap  factories  of  Pennsylvania  numbered  130,  and  produced  a  greater  number  of  caps 
than  those  of  any  other  State,  although  their  value  was  less  than  in  New  York.  The  aggregate  capital 
employed  by  these  manufactories  was  $760,450,  and  the  persons  engaged  were  981  males  and  779 
females,  for  whose  labor  was  paid  annually  $496,452.  The  materials  used  were  345,300  pounds  of 
wool  and  104,700  pounds  of  furs,  besides  plush  and  other  articles,  costing  altogether  $840,410.  The 
articles  manufactured  were  187,000  silk  hats,  147,700  fur  hats,  304,400  soft  or  felt  hats,  706,500  wool 
hats;  total  number,  1,345,600  hats;  of  hat  bodies  104,000  and  of  caps  685,900,  valued  at  $280,560. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  was  $1,901,406,  or  nearly  one-half  the  product  of  New  England, 
and  less  than  one-third  that  of  New  York. 

The  hat  manufactories  of  the  State  alone  numbered  104,  of  which  52  were  in  Philadelphia. 
Of  the  latter  35  made  silk  hats  to  the  number  of  181,000,  of  which  one  concern  made  the  value  of 
$150,000,  and  another  $120,000.  One  large  manufactory  of  soft  fur  hats  in  Philadelphia  used  40,850 
pounds  of  furs,  and  employed  120  males  and  80  females,  making  187,200  hats,  valued  at  $250,000.  Of 
wool  hats,  56,475  were  made  in  Berks  county  and  2,400  in  Lancaster.  The  cap  factories  in  the  State 
numbered  26,  of  which  22  were  in  Philadelphia,  and  made  680,500  caps,  valued  at  $273,200. 

There  were  22  hat  and  cap  factories  in  Maryland,  two  in  Delaware,  and  one  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  in  the  first  named  was  $157,547,  of  which  68,890  was  the 
product  of  7  cap-making  establishments,  which  made  114,350  caps,  with  a  few  hats.  The  value  made 
in  Delaware  was  $3,225,  chiefly  silk  hats;  and  in  the  federal  District  the  value  was  $18,000,  which  was 
altogether  for  silk  hats  made  by  one  firm. 

The  western  States  contained  92  establishments,  having  $201,673  invested  in  hat  and  cap  making, 
which  employed  195  male  and  93  female  hands,  at  a  total  cost  for  labor  of  $96,376,  and  for  material 
of  $179,183,  the  latter  cost  including  the  value  of  2,860  pounds  of  wool,  8,450  pounds  of  furs,  and 
other  materials.  The  product  was  returned  at  $416,000,  which  represented  the  values  of  46,570 
silk,  38,520  fur,  3,230  soft  or  felt,  and  5,950  wool  hats;  total,  94,270;  and  of  184,150  caps,  valued  at 
$142,934. 

Upward  of  one-half  of  the  business  of  the  western  States  was  done  in  Ohio,  which  reported  38 
establishments  and  a  capital  of  $104,850,  and  an  expenditure  for  materials  amounting  to  $106,957. 
With  the  labor  of  87  males  and  63  females,  costing  $47,920,  there  were  made  from  750  .pounds  of 
wool  and  4,500  pounds  of  fur,  &c.,  26,350  silk  hats,  11,500  fur  hats,  1,850  wool  hats,  and  156,000  caps, 
altogether  valued  at  $236,953,  of  which  sum  $114,362,  or  nearly  one-half,  was  the  value  of  the  caps 
made. 

The  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  each  reported  11  establishments,  Wis¬ 
consin  5,  Michigan  4,  and  Minnesota  1.  The  first  two  produced  each  a  value  of  upward  of  $44,000, 
the  next  four  between  15  and  30  thousand,  and  the  last  $2,600  in  value.  In  Kentucky  only  fur  and 
wool  hats  were  made  to  the  number  of  7,100,  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  only  silk,  and  in  Michigan 
only  fur,  and  Indiana  was  the  only  State  that  reported  any  soft  or  felt  hats.  Caps  were  made  in  all 
but  Minnesota  and  Kentucky,  the  largest  number  next  to  Ohio  having  been  made  in  Illinois,  whence 
11,950  were  returned,  valued  at  $10,572,  being  the  product  of  6  factories,  of  which  2  were  in  Chicago 
and  2  in  Peoria  county,  and  4  in  Wisconsin,  chiefly  in  Milwaukie,  made  7,000  caps. 

In  the  southern  States  this  manufacture  employed  49  establishments,  all  but  Florida  having  made 
returns  on  the  subject.  The  business  gave  employment  to  a  capital  of  $94,657  and  to  125  male  and 
26  female  hands.  Their  labor  cost  $46,512,  and  the  materials  used  $70,917,  the  latter  sum  including 
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the  value  of  54,450  pounds  of  wool  and  5,270  pounds  of  fur  consumed.  The  total  product  was 
$177,764,  which  was  the  value  of  4,600  silk  hats,  27,010  fur  hats,  600  felt  hats,  (made  in  Tennessee,) 
67,428  wool  hats;  total  of  hats  99,638,  and  612  caps  made  in  Virginia  and  valued  at  $600.  The 
largest  value  was  produced  in  Virginia,  which  turned  out  15,700  silk,  fur,  and  wool  hats,  worth  $56,475. 
Louisiana  made  15,000  silk  and  fur  hats,  valued  at  $50,000;  and  Alabama,  18,050  silk,  fur,  and  wool 
hats,  of  which  the  value  was  $26,607 ;  Georgia,  18,000  wool  hats,  worth  $14,250.  In  all  the  others 
the  value  fell  below  $8,000;  and  in  Texas  amounted  to  only  $800,  which  was  the  value  of  600  wool 
hats  made.  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Texas  produced  only  wool  hats. 

From  the  Pacific  States  returns  were  made  of  9  manufactories  in  California  and  3  in  Utah,  the 
former  having  a  capital  of  $50,950,  and  consuming  1,300  pounds  of  fur,  at  a  cost  of  $43,349,  from 
which  were  made  by  27  hands,  whose  wages  cost  $22,080  per  annum,  8,296  silk  and  3,928  fur  hats 
and  2,100  caps,  the  last  article  valued  at  $4,100,  and  the  whole  at  $91,274. 

The  3  establishments  in  Utah  employed  6  hands  and  300  pounds  of  fur,  and  turned  out  762  fur 
hats,  valued  at  $3,460. 

Silk  hats  were  made  in  4  New  England  States,  in  all  the  middle  States,  in  all  hut  2  of  the 
western,  in  3  soulhern,  and  in  1  of  the  Pacific  States ;  fur  hats  in  1  eastern,  4  middle,  all  but  2 
western,  in  6  southern,  and  the  2  Pacific  States;  and  felt  or  soft  hats  in  1  New  England,  5  middle,  1 
western,  and  1  southern  State,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle  section  and  1  eastern.  Hat  bodies  were  pro¬ 
duced  only  in  2  of  the  New  England  and  3  of  the  middle  States. 

Silic  Hats  are  made  by  covering  a  body  or  foundation  of  felt,  fur,  silk,  or  muslin  with  plush  or 
shag,  having  a  long  nap  or  pile  of  silk.  The  bodies  were  formerly  made  of  pasteboard,  chip,  cane, 
willow,  whalebone,  or  straw  plat,  but  the  stiffness  and  discomfort  and  other  objectionable  qualities 
caused  them  to  be  discarded  for  felted  wool,  &c.  The  bodies  of  the  best  silk  hats  are  now  made 
chiefly  of  Russian  hare’s  fur,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  superfine  beaver 
hats.  The  lightness,  elasticity,  elegance,  and  durability  of  the  hat  is  in  proportion  to  the  fine  quality 
of  the  body.  Some  of  these  qualities  are  improved  by  the  process  of  water-proofing  previous  to  nap¬ 
ping.  Many  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plush,  which  was  first  made 
upon  a  cotton  foundation;  but  the  best  is  now  made  wholly  of  silk.  It  comes  principally  from  France, 
where  the  best  is  made,  particularly  at  Lyons,  and  inferior  qualities  from  Germany  and  England.  It 
was  imported  a  few  years  since  at  a  cost  of  from  80  cents  to  $3  75  a  yard.  It  requires  about  6  yards 
of  plush  to  make  a  dozen  hat  bodies,  and  a  pound  of  fur,  costing  on  an  average  about  $3  50,  will  make 
13  hat  bodies.  The  hat  leathers  are  made  of  Japanned  skivers,  of  which  one  dozen  will  make  about 
13£  dozen  hat  leathers.  Other  trimmings  cost  on  an  average  4  cents  for  each  hat,  and  the  labor  and 
other  expenses  is  about  $4  per  dozen.  The  stiffening,  varnishing,  ironing,  and  drying  of  the  .  hat 
bodies  previously  made  on  the  premises  or  in  separate  establishments,  as  well  as  the  finishing  of  fur 
hats,  is  chiefly  done  by  men,  and  the  sewing  of  the  plush,  trimming,  &c.,  by  females,  who  constitute 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  hands  employed  in  hat  and  cap  making. 

Fur  Hats  were  formerly  made  of  beaver,  but  as  that  material  became  scarce  and  expensive,  the 
furs  of  hares,  rabbits,  muskrats,  neutrias,  and  wool,  variously  mixed  and  felted  together,  and  afterward 
napped  or  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  fine  beaver’s  fur,  were  substituted,  and  now  few,  if  any,  even 
of  the  finest  fur  hats  are  wholly  made  of  beaver.  The  bodies  were  formerly  shaped  and  felted  by 
manual  labor,  but  these  operations,  particularly  the  forming  of  the  bats,  are  very  expeditiously  accom¬ 
plished  by  contrivances  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  and  improved 
the  quality  of  the  hat. 

The  materials  used  for  soft  or  felt  hats  are  beaver’s,  rabbit’s,  and  hare’s  furs,  and  for  the  cheaper 
qualities,  sheep’s  wool,  &c.,  sometimes  with  a  covering  of  camel’s  and  goat’s  hair,  &c.,  beaver  fur  being 
the  most  esteemed.  These  materials  are  first  felted  and  then  dyed,  unless  the  natural  color  is 
retained,  as  in  ladies’  white  felts  and  drab  hats,  in  which  the  color  is  determined  by  selection  of  the 
material. 
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HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  manufacture  of  fur  hats  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  earliest  matured  branches  of  American 
industry.  As  early  as  1662  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  offered  a  premium  of  10  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  every  good  wool  or  fur  hat  made  in  the  province.  Ten  years  later,  John  Clough,  John  Tapping, 
and  other  hatters  of  Massachusetts,  sought  exclusive  privileges  for  their  business  in  that  colony,  which 
were  promised  them  by  the  general  court,  “when  they  should  make  as  good  hats  and  sell  them  as  cheap 
as  those  from  other  parts”  In  1675,  the  exportation  of  wool  and  raccoon  furs  from  the  province 
was  prohibited,  and  in  1704  the  felt-makers  of  Pennsylvania  had  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  beaver,  raccoon,  and  other  furs  proper  and  needed  to  be  worked  up. 

In  1731  hat-making  had  become  so  general  in  the  American  colonies,  that  the  felt-makers  of  Lon¬ 
don  petitioned  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  exportation  thence  of  hats  to  foreign  markets,  which  they 
represented  to  be  almost  entirely  supplied  from  America,  while  not  a  few  were  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
A  special  committee  on  the  subject  reported  that  in  New  York  and  New  England  beaver  hats  were 
manufactured  annually  to  the  number,  it  was  estimated,  of  10,000.  In  Boston  there  were  ten  hatters, 
one  of  whom  furnished  40  hats  weekly,  and  they  were  exported  to  the  southern  colonies  and  the  West 
Indies,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  to  Ireland.  It  was  accordingly  enacted  in  the  following  year  that  “no 
hats  or  felts,  dyed  or  undyed,  fimshed  or  unfinished,  shall  be  put  on  board  any  vessel  in  any  place 
within  any  of  the  British  plantations,  nor  be  laden  upon  any  horse  or  other  carriage,'  to  the  intent  to  be 
exported  from  thence  to  any  other  plantation  or  to  any  other  place  whatever,  upon  forfeiture  thereof, 
and  the  offender  shall  likewise  pay  £500  for  every  such  offence,”  with  a  like  penalty  for  every  officer, 
and  £40  for  every  other  person,  knowingly  aiding  in  it.  Though  often  evaded,  this  law  remained  in 
force  until  the  Revolution,  aud  many  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  from  New 
England  and  more  southern  ports,  including  Charleston,  where  beaver  hats  were  made  .quite  extensively 
in  1765,  and  shipped  thence  to  the  Spanish  provinces.  In  Danbury,  Connecticut,  which  now  turns  out 
between  one  and  two  million  hats  annually,  the  business  was  commenced  in  an  humble  way  in  1780, 
by  Zadoc  Benedict,  who  employed  one  journeyman  and  two  apprentices,  making  three  hats  per  diem, 
or  less  than  1,000  in  a  year  Be  ore  the  end  of  the  last  century  hat-making  was  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  maritime  and  larger  inland  towns.  It  was  quite 
an  extensive  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  1786,  it  was  estimated  that  upward  of  160,000  wool 
hats,  and  over  54,000  fur  hats,  were  made  annually.  There  were  68  hatters  within  the  present  limits 
of  Philadelphia,  who  made  31,627  fur  and  7,000  wool  hats  yearly.  Berks  county  had  also  38  hat- 
makers;  York  county  26;  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  each  16;  Delaware  aud  Westchester,  each  14; 
and  each  of  the  othevs,  6  to  12.  The  four  counties  beyond  the  mountains  had  33  hatters,  who  made 
10,140  wool  and  2,200  fur  hats  yearly,  and  the  whole  State  numbered  315  hat-makers.  In  1701,  New 
London  county,  Connecticut,  contained  17  hatters,  who  made  10,000  fur  and  wool  liats  yearly. 
American  hatters  were,  at  that  time,  able  to  underbid  the  importers  in  proposals  for  supplying  the 
army  and  navy  with  hats,  and  the  fine  beavers  of  home  manufacture  were  preferred  to  the  English. 
Materials  only  were  wanting  to  make  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  early  engaged  in.  this  business,  which  was  commenced  also  at  Plain- 
field  in  1808.  Jn  the  following  year  it  was  computed  that  50,000  hats,  worth  $5  each,  were  made  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  vicinity. 

In  1810,  returns  were  made  from  18  States  and  Territories  of  hats  made  to  the  value  of  $4,323,744, 
exclusive. of  the  product  of  14  batteries  in  Louisiana,  not  reported  The  number  of  hatteries  was 
returned  from  only  8  States,  and  numbered  in  them  842,  of  which  number  532  were  in  Pennsylvania 
and  102  within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  The  whole  number  of  fur  hats  reported  from  13 
States  and  Territories  was  457,666,  aud  of  wool  and  mixed  hats  made  in  7  States,  1,095,465.  Of  that 
number  474,924  wool  aud  mixed  hats,  and  45,369  fur  hats,  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  valued  at 
$1,288,246,  about  one-half  of  which  was  made  within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia.  From  Con¬ 
necticut  the  value  only  was  returned,  and  amounted  to  $522,209.  of  which  $348,791  was  the  product 
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of  Fairfield  county,  the  largest  factory  being  at  Danbury.  In  Massachusetts,  142,045  far  bats  were 
made,  valued  at  $415,167,  or  nearly  $3  each.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  value  of  fur  and  wool  hats  made 
was  $269,992,  and  in  New  York  124  batteries  reported  104,014  hats,  averaged  by  the  marshals  at  $2  50 
each,  or  $260,035.  Virginia,  next  to  Pennsylvania,  returned  the  largest  number  of  wool  hats  made,  viz : 
276,267,  valued  at  $397,979  ;  and  Maryland,  a  value  of  $321,712,  chiefly  fur  hats  made  in  106  establish¬ 
ments.  New  Jersey  made  31,524  fur  hats,  valued  at  $94,052,  an  average  of  $2  98  each.  They  were 
chiefly  made  in  Essex  county,  at  Newark  and  vicinity. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  patent  loom  was  in  operation  for  making  hats  of  cotton,  and  also  of  straw. 

Several  of  thfe  States,  at  that  date,  supplied  their  own  consumption;  and  others,  as  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  produced  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Congress,  in  April,  1810,  stated  the 
annual  importation  of  hats  to  be  $350,000,  and  the  exportation  of  American  hats  $100,000,  showing  the 
domestic  manufacture  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  home  consumption.  In  that  document  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hats  was  estimated  at  a  much  higher  sum  than  was  returned  by  the  census.  From  information 
obtained,  the  business  in  Massachusetts,  alone,  appeared  to  have  employed  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and 
about  4,000  persons,  and  the  number  of  hats  made  annually  was  1,550,000,  of  which  1,150,000  were 
fine  hats,  valued  on  an  average  at  four  dollars  each,  and  400,000  were  felt  hats,  worth  one  dollar  each, 
which  would  make  the  total  value  exceed  that  reported  by  the  marshals  for  the  whole  Union.  The 
Hat  Company  of  Boston  estimated  the  hats  made  in  the  State  to  be  four  times  the  number  required  for 
its  consumption.  Many  of  the  fur  hats  made  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  were 
estimated  at  $5  each,  and  country-made  hats  sold  at  $3  each.  The  total  value  of  hats  made  was  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  report  at  nearly  $10,000,000. 

In  1831  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  United  States  for  home  consumption  was  estimated  by  a 
convention  of  manufacturers  at  $10,000,000  annually,  and  the  yearly  exportation  of  domestic  hats  at 
$500,000  more,  making  the  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  $10,500,000,  which  was  estimated  to 
employ  15,000  men  and  boys  and  3,000  women.  American  hats  were  manufactured  at  a  less  price, 
considering  their  quality,  than  was  paid  for  them  elsewhere.  The  whole  value  of  hats  and  caps  made 
in  the  United  States  was  computed  at  $15,000,000  annually. 

The  census  of  1840  made  the  value  of  hats  and  caps  manufactured  in  the  United  States  to  be 
only  $8,701,342,  of  which  New  York  produced  $2,914,117,  and  New  Jersey  $1,181,562. 

Previous  to  that  time  several  inventions  had  been  introduced  in  Europe  and  America  for  -facilitat¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  hat  bodies,  which  was  still  in  a  great  measure  effected  by  manual 
labor,  although  a  committee  of  hat  manufacturers  reported  to  the  New  York  convention  in  1842  that 
hats  were  then  sold  from  25  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  were  ten  years  before,  fur  hats  of  fair 
quality  affording  a  profit  at  $1  50  each,  which  formerly  sold  for  $2  to  $2  50  each,  and  the  first  quality, 
which  ten  years  before  ranged  from  $6  15  to  $10  each,  being  sold  for  $5. 

Among  the  early  patented  inventions  by  Americans,  the  first  was  granted  to  James  Long,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  in  1799,  for  a  method  of  napping  hats;  and  one  patented  by  Roswell  Pitkin,  of  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1808,  for  forming  hats,  cloths,  &c.,  from  the  fleece  without  bowing,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  universal  practice.  In  1812  Messrs.  Ilolladay  &  Griffin,  of  Lyme,  in  that  State,  received  a 
patent  for  a  machine  for  bowing  wool,  &c.,  for  hats;  and  Mr.  Griffin  received  another  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  1815.  A  mould  for  forming  wool  and  roruni  hats  was  patented  in  1813  by  John  War ely,  of 
Albany,  New  York.  A  machine  for  making  bats  or  frames  for  wool  hats  was  patented  by  Richard 
Gookins,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1806;  and  in  1819  Silas  Mason,  of  Norfolk,  Massachusetts,  recorded 
a  patent  for  manufacturing  hats  by  the  help  of  a  carding  machine,  which  produced  the  hat  in  a  conical 
form  at  a  single  operation.  At  that  date  bowing  machines  were  in  operation  in  two  hat  factories  in 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  the  patents  for  which  were  held  by  the  proprietors,  probably  the  individuals  before 
mentioned.  There  was  another  establishment  at  East  Hartford,  in  which  the  principal  labor  of  hat- 
making  was  said  to  be  done  by  machinery,  (probably  Pitkins’s,)  patented  by  the  proprietor. 
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In  April,  1825,  and  again  in  1827,  Joseph  Grant,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  obtained  letters 
patent  for  improvements  in  the  mode  of  making  hat  bodies,  by  aid  of  a  machine  for  winding  and 
setting  up  the  bodies.  In  November  of  that  year  a  machine  for  the  same  purpose,  said  to  be  of 
foreign  invention  and  ingeniously  contrived,  was  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Borrowdaile.  A  steam 
factory  tor  making  hat  bodies,  under  Grant’s  patent,  was  in  operation  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1837.  It  was  adapted,  we  believe,  for  forming  wool  hat  bodies  by  winding  the  fleece  from  a  carding 
machine  upon  two  cones  united  at  the  base. 

Steam  was  applied  to  the  making  and  hardening  of  hats  by  Jonathan  Sizer,  of  New  London,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1811,  and  by  N.  Wildman,  of  Danbury,  in  1824.  And  in  1829  a  machine  for  scalding  and 
napping  hats  by  steam  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Daniel  Baldwin,  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  Four 
years  later  machinery  for  napping  hats  by  steam  was  in  successful  operation  in  Philadelphia.  Water¬ 
proof  stiffening  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  William  Buckles,  of  Baltimore,  in  1817;  and  in  1835  a 
machine  for  stiffening  hat  bodies  by  immersing  them  in  solutions  of  different  strengths  and  afterward 
pressing  them  between  rollers — a  process  still  in  use — was  patented  by  Henry  Blynn,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  It  was  said  to  enable  one  man  to  do  as  much  work  in  one  hour  as  five  could  do  by  the  old 
process.  Water-proof  stiffening  has  effected  much  saving  in  the  material  of  fur  hats,  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  them  more  light  and  elastic.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  some  valuable  improvements 
in  England. 

Hardening  hats  upon  a  cone  was  covered  by  a  patent  granted  to  Stephen  Hurl  but,  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Connecticut,  in  1831. 

For  machinery  for  forming  hat  bodies  several  patents  were  taken  out  by  different  persons  in  1829. 
But  the  germ  of  the  present  improved  mode  of  giving  to  the  materials  the  primary  fitting  and  of 
forming  the  bats  for  fur  hats,  by  what  is  known  as  the  pneumatic  process,  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Thomas  Blanchard,  of  New  York  city,  ancl  was  contained  in  machinery  patented  by  him  in  June,  1837. 
It  consisted  in  forming  a  thin  web  or  fleece  of  fur  by  means  of  a  rapidly  rotating  picker  brush  to  dis¬ 
integrate  the  materials  and  throw  them  upon  an  endless  apron  or  band  of  fine  wire  cloth,  passing  over 
rollers;  upon  which  wiie  cloth  the  fur  was  deposited  by  a  current  of  air,  produced  by  an  exhausting 
fan  beneath  the  apron.  The  thin,  narrow,  ribbon  or  web  thus  formed  was  wound  upon  a  double  cone 
of  a  size  to  form  two  hat  bodies.  The  machine  was  not  successful  in  practice,  but  H.  A.  Wells,  one 
of  the  proprietors,  early  conceived  the  idea  of  depositing  the  fur  directly  upon  a  pervious  cone  con¬ 
nected  with  an  exhausting  fan  beneath,  which  would  produce  a  current  of  air  through  the  cone  from 
all  sides. 

On  visiting  England  soon  after  to  introduce  the  Blanchard  machinery  and  other  improvements  in 
hat-making,  patented  by  H  A.  Wells  and  R  W.  Peck  in  1837,  Mr.  Wells  found  Thos.  R.  Williams, 
an  American,  engaged  with  machinery  for  bowing,  breaking  up,  and  felting  wools  for  hats  by  means  of 
a  carding  engine  for  preparing  the  fibres,  and  of  pervious  cones  and  exhausting  fans  for  forming  the 
web  which  was  afterward  agglutinated  by  dipping  in  a  sizing  liquid.  His  process  was  patented  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  in  1840  he  took  out  in  the  United  States  a  patent  for  so  much  of  the  mechanism  as  related 
to  the  making  of  felt  cloths  without  spinning  or  weaving,  abandoning  that  relating  to  hats  which  did 
not  come  into  successful  use.  Mr.  Wells  by  experiment  reduced  his  idea  to  successful  practice,  and 
took  out  his  first  patent  in  April,  1846,  which  he  assigned  to  Henry  A.  Burr  and  others  in  New  York, 
by  whom  it  was  resigned,  and  to  whom,  in  September  and  October,  1856,  it  was  reissued  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  patents,  the  one  for  forming  the  bats,  and  the  other  for  hardening  and  removing  them  from  the 
cone.  These  have  since  been  extended  and  reissued,  and  are  still  owned  by  Mr.  Burr  and  partners, 
who  have  added  other  improvements,  and  purchased  the  patent  rights  of  several  other  inventors. 

Under  an  upright  perforated  cone  of  sheet  copper,  revolving  slowly  on  its  axis,  a  vacuum  is  created 
by  an  exhausting  fan  which  rotates  4,000  times  in  a  minute,  and  by  means  of  the  current  of  air  through 
the  holes  the  fur,  previously  prepared  by  blowing  ancl  other  machinery,  which  separates  the  long  hairs 
from  the  short,  is  deposited  on  the  outside  in  quantity  sufficient  to  form  one  hat  body  at  a  time.  A 
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wet  cloth  is  then  thrown  over  the  cone,  and  the  whole  is  removed  to  a  vat  of  hot  water,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  felting  and  sizing  is  done  either  by  the  hat-finisher  or  in  separate  establishments,  by  hand,  though 
some  have  employed  a  sizing  machine  of  French  invention  for  fulling  up  the  bodies  previously  made  in 
the  “forming  machine.” 

By  this  “  former,”  two  men  and  a  boy,  with  a  third  person  to  roll  the  bodies,  can  complete  in  a  day 
400  to  450  hat  bodies,  all  alike  in  weight,  shape,  and  thickness,  and  better  made  than  they  were  by  the 
old  process,  by  which  one  man  could  make  only  four  or  five  in  a  day.  The  cost  of  labor  for  forming 
and  sizing  hat  bodies  has  been  reduced  in  proportion,  from  56  cents  to  6  or  10  cents.  Nearly  all  the 
hat  bodies  are  now  made  by  this  mode,  either  by  Messrs.  Burr  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  or  by  their  agents 
and  licensees  throughout  the  country,  the  manufacturers  generally  furnishing  the  materials,  which  are 
made  into  hat  bodies  of  such  weight  and  quality  as  may  he  ordered. 

From  January  1, 1846,  when  this  machinery  went  into  operation,  to  December  31, 1859,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hat  bodies  made  under  this  patent  by  Messrs.  Burr  &  Co.,  and  by  others,  at  Milbum  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  was  41,431,693.  The  patentees,  in  1856,  manufactured  three  million  hat  bodies,  ancl 
other  authorized  producers  had  a  capacity  for  making  about  as  many  more. 

In  1860  the  former  returned  a  manufacture  of  two  million  of  hat  bodies,  of  an  average  value  of 
60  cents  each.  An  improvement  in  machinery  for  making  hat  bodies  was  patented  during  that  year, 
by  Seth  Boyden,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which,  we  believe,  is  used  in  one  or  more  of  the  large  estab¬ 
lishments  in  that  place. 

The  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  importations  of  hatters’  materials  was  given  by 
a  writer  in  1858,  viz :  560,000  yards  of  silk  plush,  (French,)  at  an  average  cost  of  $2  per  yard,  $1,120,000, 
which  will  make  1,120,000  hats,  worth,  at  retail,  $4,408,000 ;  90,000  yards  of  silk  plush,  (German,)  at  an 
average  of  $1  38  per  yard,  $121,000,  which  will  make  180,000  hats,  worth,  at  retail,  $540,000;  800,000 
yards  of  Angola  cotton  plush',  (French  and  German,)  at  $1  per  yard,  $800,000,  from  which  can  be  man¬ 
ufactured  2,400,000  hats,  worth,  at  retail,  $1  25  each,  $3,000,000;  coney  and  hares’  furs,  imported  from 
France  ancl  Germany,  $1,000,000.  These  materials  are  used  for  the  bodies  of  hats  and  the  making 
of  California  and  soft  hats.  About  4,000,000  of  these  latter  are  made,  annually,  in  this  country,  at  an 
average  of  $1,  which  will  make  $4,000,000.  Amount  of  other  goods  used  by  hatters,  such,  as  trimmings, 
bindings,  bands,  &c.,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  imported,  $2,100,000. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  I860,  the  importations  of  hatters’  furs,  dressed  and  undressed,  amounted 
to  the  value  of  $1,222,811 ;  of  hatters’  plush,  of  cotton  and  silk,  to  $68,965 ;  and  of  hats,  caps,  and  bon¬ 
nets,  of  silk,  (chiefly  from  England,)  $95,529.  During  the  same  year  we  exported,  chiefly  to  Canada 
and  the  British  provinces,  Hayti,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  hats  of  fur  and  silk  to  the  value  of  $118,770. 

In  the  corresponding  year  1862  the  value  of  hatters’  furs  imported  was  $929,534;  of  cotton  and 
silk  or  wool  plush,  $14,110;  and  of  hats  of  hair,  whalebone,  and  like  materials,  $38,553,  The  value  of 
wool  or  silk  hats  exported  in  the  latter  year  was  $77,281. 

The  duty  on  hats  and  caps  of  wool,  fur,  &c.,  was  laid  in  1816  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In 
1842  wool  hats  and  hat  felts  or  bodies  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  18  cents  each;  cotton  hat  bodies, 
30  per  cent.;  fur  hats  and  caps,  35  per  cent.;  fur  hat  bodies  or  felts  and  hatters’  furs,  25  per  cent.;  and 
all  other  hats,  35  per  cent.  In  1846  wool  hats  and  felts  were  made  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,, 
and  other  kinds,  30  per  cent.,  hatters’  furs  paying  10  per  cent.  These  duties  were  changed  in  1857  to 
35  per  cent,  on  wool  hats  and  hat  bodies,  and  24  per  cent,  on  all  other  kinds,  and  on  hatters’  furs  to 
8  per  cent.,  from  which  rates  the  duties  were  raised  in  1862  to  30  per  cent,  on  wool  hats ;  25  per  cent, 
on  wool  felts;  35  per  cent  on  cotton  hat  bodies;  fur  hats  and  caps,  and  fur  felts ;  ancl  20  per  cent,  on 
hatters’  furs  dressed,  not  on  the  skin. 
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COA£i  MINING. 

The  . mining  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  in  the  United  States,  in  1850,  employed  510  estab¬ 
lishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,317,501.  They  employed  15,118  persons,  including  6  females, 
whose  annual  wages  cost  $4,069,188,  the  cost  of  raw  materials  being  $246,414.  The  product  of  all  the 
mines,  distributed  throughout  12  States,  was  valued  at  $7,173,750,  of  which  sum  $5,268,351,  or  upward 
of  73  per  cent.,  was  the  value  of  anthracite  mined  in  Pennsylvania, 

The  statistics  of  this  business  in  1860  embraced  returns  from  16  States  and  Territories,  and  from 
622  establishments,  of  which  the  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  $29,428,670.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  was  36*469  males  and  17  females,  to  whom  were  paid,  in  annual  wages,  $9,650,264,  or  $264 
each.  The  cost  of  raw  material  was  $2,752,972.  The  product  was  6,218,080  tons  or  155,452,000 
bushels  of  bituminous,  and  8,115,842  tons  of  anthracite  coals,  valued  together  at  $20,243,637.  This 
showed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  fossil  fuel  raised  of  no  less  than  $13,069,887,  or  182  per  cent,  over 
the  returns  of  1850.-  Capital  was  attracted  to  this  branch  of  industry  during  those  ten  years  in  the 
ratio  of  253  per  centum,  the  increment  alone  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $21,111,169.  The  increased 
expenditure  for  raw  materials,  such  as  fuel,  oil,  &c.,  was  at  the  rate  of  1,017  per  centum  in  the  same 
time.  Missouri  alone  showed  a  falling  off  both  in  capital  and  product.  The  whole  quantity  of  soft 
and  hard  coals  raised  was  14,333,922  tons,  and  the  average  price  $1  41  per  ton  ;  the  average  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  being  $1  34,  and  of  anthracite  $1  46  per  ton.  On  an  average  of  the  whole  quantity,  the  mining 
cost,  for  labor  and  materials  alone,  $1  15  per  ton. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals ;  • 
all  hut  1,000  tons  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  former  having  been  raised  in  that  State.  The  coal 
mining  establishments  of  Pennsylvania  in  1850  numbered  246,  and  in  1860  had  increased  to  310. 
The  capital  employed  in  the  business  augmented  in  the  same  time  from  $5,313,721  to  $17,602,030, 
and  the  product  from  $5,268,531  to  $14,746,153,  showing  in  the  capital  an  increment  in  ten  years  of 
$12,288,309,  or  331  per  cent.,  and  in  the  value  of  coal  mined  of  $9,477,622,  at  the  rate  of  179.9  per 
cent.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  1860  was  29,777,  and  their  annual  labor  cost  $7,213,496,  an 
average  of  $269  to  each  hand.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  was  $2,105,284. 

The  mining  operations  of  that  State  yielded,  according  to  the  returns,  2,690,786  tons,  or  67,269,650 
bushels  of  bituminous  and  8,114,842  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  valued,  as  already  stated,  at  $14,746,153, 
which  was  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  coal  mined  in  all  the  States.  If  to  this  be  added 
6,093,150  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  (worth  at  the  mines  $335,692,)  unofficially  reported  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  that  year,  and  not  included  in  the  returns  of  the  marshals,  it  will  make  the  total  product  of 
bituminous  fuel  in  Pennsylvania  73,362,800  bushels,  or  2,934,512  tons,  of  the  value  of  $3,212,271,  and 
in  the  United  States  161,545,150  bushels,  or  6,461,806  tons,  valued  at  $8,704,755.  The  yield  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  both  kinds  of  coal  thus  becomes  11,049,354  tons,  and  the  value  $15,081,845,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  whole  country  is  raised  to  14,577,648  tons,  worth  $20,579,329. 

Agreeably  to  instructions,  the  returns  of  the  value  of  coal  gave  the  value  at  the  mines,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  most  manufactured  articles,  the  cost  of  moving  them  to  market  is  a 
very  small  percentage  on  the  value  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  but  in  1860  the  cost  of  transporting 
coal  to  tide-water  was  50  to  100  per  centum  of  its  cost  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  At  an  average  cost 
for  transportation  of  only  50  per  cent,  on  its  cost  at  the  mines,  the  total  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  the 
United  States  would  be  worth,  on  reaching  a  market,  at  least  $30,868,993,  and  that  of  Pennsylvania 
$22,627,767. 

Of  the  aggregate  business  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Anthracite  trade  employed  176  establishments, 
having  a  total  capital  of  $1 3,880,250,  working  25,126  hands,  at  an  annual  cost  for  labor  of  $5,503,124,  and 
for  raw  material  of  $1,637,898.  The,  value  of  the  anthracite  raised  (8,114,842  tons)  was  $11,869,574 
at  the  mines.  It  was  produced  in  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  Northumberland,  Dun- 
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phin,  and  Columbia,  which,  in  their  relative  amount  of  trade,  ranked  in  the  order  named.  The  first 
named  county  had  95  mining  establishments  and  15,053  bands,  and  produced  4,134,687  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  valued  at  $57,217,210,  its  business  constituting  more  than  one-half  the  whole  anthracite  trade  of  the 
State.  In  Luzerne  county  there  were  50  establishments,  employing  6,048  persons,  and  producing 
2,547,500  tons  of  coal,  worth  $2,812,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  yield  of  the  State.  Carbon 
county,  with  11  establishments  and  1,706  hands,  mined  731,000  tons  of  anthracite,  worth  $955,000. 
Dauphin  had  only  two  concerns,  but  the  amount  of  capital,  number  of  hands,  and  product  indicate  that 
they  were  relatively  the  largest  operators  in  the  State.  The  average  capital  of  all  the  establishments 
was  $78,808,  and  the  average  product  was  $67,440,  while  the  two  in  Dauphin  county  had,  together,  a 
capital  of  $650,000,  and  shipped  coal  to  the  value  of  $265,000. 

The  only  State  besides  Pennsylvania  in  which  anthracite  is  mined  is  that  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
had  one  operator,  employing  a  capital  of  $5,000  and  12  hands.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  was  only 
1,000  tons,  valued  at  $5,000. 

The  Bituminous  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  employed  445  mining  establishments,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $15,543,420.  They  expended  for  raw  materials  $1,114,074,  and  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  11,331  men  and  17  women,  whose  labor  cost  annually  $4,143,540,  an  average  of  $365  each, 
or  $101  per  annum  more  than  was  paid  to  miners  of  anthracite.  The  aggregate  product  of  this 
species  of  fuel  has  already  been  stated  to  be  161,545,150  bushels,  worth  $8,704,755,  or  about  5.38 
cents  per  bushel.  It  included  that  omitted  by  the  marshals  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the  largest 
producer,  and  contained  134  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $3,721,780  and  4,651  hands. 

Next  to  Pennsylvania,  the  largest  return  of  bituminous  coal  was  made  from  Ohio,  which  had  69 
establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $750,910  and  1,678  hands.  The  product  of  that  State 
was  31,640,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,653,553. 

In  Illinois  there  were  73  mining  firms,  having  together  $3,169,290  invested.  With  1,480  hands 
they  raised  18,210,000  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  worth  $1,285,501.  These  were  the  only  States  in 
which  the  value  of  coal  mined  reached  $1,000,000.  The  next  in  the  value  of  its  product  was  Virginia, 
in  which  22  establishments  reported  a  capital  of  $2,191,400  and  1,190  hands,  of  whom  3  were  females. 
They  mined  11,834,000  bushels  of  coal,  valued  at  $798,128.  In  Maryland  there  were  8  establish¬ 
ments,  which  reported  a  larger  aggregate  capital  than  those  of  any  State  except  Pennsylvania.  The 
amount  invested  was  $3,415,000.  They  gave  employment  to  only  705  persons,  and  made  returns  of 
10,950,000  bushels  of  coal  raised,  of  which  the  value  was  $464,338.  Thirty-three  establishments  in 
Kentucky  employed  757  persons,  including  11  females,  and  produced  7,144,000  bushels  of  coal.  In 
Tennessee,  whence  there  was  no  return  of  coal  mining  in  1850,  the  quantity  produced  was  4,132,500 
bushels,  worth  $423,662;  in  Indian  a  it  amounted  to  2,500,000,  and  in  Iowa  to  upward  of  1,000,000 
bushels,  and  in  Washington  Territory  one  establishment  reported  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  a  product 
of  134,350  bushels,  worth  $32,244.  Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Arkansas,  produced  smaller  amounts  of  bituminous  coal,  but  in  all  except  Alabama  (where  it  reached 
255,000  bushels)  the  product  was  less  than  100,000  bushels  in  each  State. 

The  average  capital  of  each  establishment  in  this  branch  of  the  coal  trade  was  $34,929 ;  the 
average  number  of  hands  employed  by  each  was  25 ;  and  the  average  product  in  quantity  and  value 
was  363,022  bushels,  worth  $19,561. 

The  value  of  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  product,  was  a  little  more 
than  5 1  cents  per  bushel.  In  Rhode  Island  it  was  30  cents;  in  Pennsylvania,  4§  cents;  in  Maryland, 
4-|-  cents;  in  Virginia,  6|  cents;  in  Alabama,  upward  of  16|  cents;  in  Tennessee,  10|  cents;  in  Ohio, 
less  than  5J  cents;  in  Illinois,  7  cents;  in  Iowa,  upward  of  8|  cents;  in  Missouri,  not  quite  8J  cents; 
and  in  Washington  Territory,  24  cents  per  bushel. 

The  following  are  the  rates  per  centum  in  which  the  several  States  increased  their  values  of  all 
kinds  of  coal  mined  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  eighth  census,  viz:  Iowa,  220.4  per  cent.;  Illinois, 
170.8;  Indiana,  651.8;  Alabama,  236.9;  Kentucky,  200.9;  Pennsylvania,  186.2;  Maryland,  136.9; 
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Ohio,  129.6;  Virginia,  70.7;  Rhode  Island,  48.8;  and  Arkansas,  20  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
product  of  all  the  States,  with  the  addition  before  mentioned,  was  $13,405,579,  or  186.8  per  cent. 
In  Missouri  the  mining  of  coal  fell  off  in  value  from  $226,118,  in  1850,  to  $8,200,  or  96.3  per  cent. 
The  returns  made  from  Michigan,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Washington  Territory  were  the  first  ever 
received  from  those  districts. 

Although  the  mining  of  coal  in  several  of  the  western  and  southern  States  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  limited  in  extent,  notwithstanding  the  large  percentages  which  are  calculated  on  small  amounts,  yet 
the  general  distribution  of  that  valuable  mineral  throughout  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining  in  some  States,  render  these  statistics  interesting  when 
considered  in  their  relation  to  the  iron  and  other  minerals  found  in  proximity  with  the  coal,  and  to  the 
steam  navigation,  railways,  and  various  industrial  enterprises  of  the  several  States. 

The  increased  production  of  mineral  fuel  by  Pennsylvania  must,  however,  be  considered  extraordi¬ 
nary,  whether  we  regard  the  recent  origin  of  the  trade,  its  great  development  in  the  ten  years  preced¬ 
ing  1860,  or  the  important  relations  which  its  present  magnitude  bears  to  the  great  centres  of  industry 
in  that  and  neighboring  States.  The  decade  embraced  a  period  of  more  than  ordinary  financial 
embarrassment  in  every  branch  of  productive  industry.  Indeed,  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens  in 
developing  the  vast  resources  of  that  State  in  fossil  coal  is  only  limited  by  their  ability  to  command 
transportation  to  the  markets.  Her  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  anthracite  deposits  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  her  proximity  to  the  seaboard  and  to  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  eastern  and 
middle  States  and  to  the  salt  works  of  New  York,  of  which  coal  is  the  aliment,  as  well  as  the  outlets 
she  possesses  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river  to  the  markets  of  the  west,  give  her  unequalled 
advantages  for  the  extension  of  what  is  already  a  principal  source  of  her  commercial  and  manufacturing 
prosperity.  Coal  being  a  prime  essential  for  the  generation  of  motive-power  for  locomotive,  marine, 
and  stationary  engines,  of  illuminating  gas  for  our  growing  cities,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  the  demand  cannot  fail  to  be  enormously  increased  with  the  rapid  advance  in  population  and 
every  form  of  productive  enterprise  which  may  be  looked  for  with  the  reinstallment  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  With  enlarged  facilities  and  cheaper  means  of  conveying  coal  to  market,  and  with  the  improved 
appliances  almost  daily  introduced  by  the  mining  engineer,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that  the  next 
census  will  reveal  an  unprecedented  increase  of  the  .  coal  trade,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  every 
State  in  which  coal  has  been  mined.  In  value  of  product  the  coal  measures  of  the  United  States 
already  exceed  the  annual  yield  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  American  continent  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  decade  under  review.  As  a  dynamic  agent  in  maintaining  the  activity  of  our  work¬ 
shops,  railways,  and  steamboats,  as  an  employer  of  active,  intelligent,  and  moral  labor,  and  of  well- 
directed  capital,  if  not  in  its  actual  commercial  value,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mineral  coal  of  the 
United  States  is  a  more  potential  element  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  material  and  moral, 
than  the  gold  of  California,  however  abundant.  Next  to  that  of  gold,  it  is  the  most  important  mining 
interest  in  the  United  States. 

The  coal  area  of  the  United  States  was  estimated  in  1845  to  cover  133,132  square  miles,  or 
85  204,480  acres,  which  was  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  12  States  in  which  the  coal  for¬ 
mations  lay.  It  was  equivalent  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  coal  areas  of  the-principal  coal-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Of  this  area,  8,397  square  miles  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
437  square  miles  were  occupied  by  the  anthracite  deposits  of  Pennsylvania,  More  rqcent  estimates* 
have  made  the  American  coal-fields,  so  far  as  they  have  been  developed,  to  cover  nearly  200,000  square 
miles.  The  coal  areas  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  far  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  are 
estimated  to  cover  about  12,000  square  miles,  or  1-1 0th  the  entire  area  of  the  kingdom.  The  coal 
formations  of  British  America  are  computed  to  have  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles.  In  1845  the 
production  of  the  British  coal-fields  was  set  down  at  31,500,000  tons  annually.  The  product  in  1858 
was  stated  to  he  upward  of  65,000,000  tons,  worth  £16,700,000  at  the  pit;  about  one-sixth  of  which 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  tlic  General  Land  Office. 
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was  supposed  to  be  employed.in  generating  force,  equivalent  to  the  power  of  55,000,000  of  men.  An 
eminent  geologist  estimates  the  average  thickness  of  the  workable  coal  of  Great  Britain  at  35  feet,  and 
the  total  quantity  of  workable  coal  at  190,000,000,000  tons.  If  the  whole  area  of  the  productive  coal¬ 
fields  of  North  America  bo  taken  at  200,000  square  miles  and  the  average  thickness  at  20  feet,  the 
product  will  be  4,000,000,000,000  tons.  The  relative  amplitude  of  the  coal  measures  of  our  own  and 
other  countries  may  be  made  more -appreciable  by  taking  the  amount  of  workable  coal  in  Belgium  as 
1,  then  that  of  the  British  islands  becoii!%.„ rather  more  than  5,  that  of  all  Europe  8§,  and  that  of 
North  America  111.  ' 

This  great  extent  of  coal  area  has  in  the  cfefifed  States  been  usually  divided  into  four  principal 
coal-fields  or  tracts,  viz:  the  great  Central,  Alleghannin,  or  Apalacliian  coal1  field,  extending  from  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  in  Alabama,  through  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  reappearing  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  field  has  been  computed  to 
cover  within  the  United  States  an  area  of  50,000  to  60,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  40,000  square 
miles,  or  25,600,000  acres,  are  considered  workable  area.  It  is  subdivided  into  eight  minor  divisions 
productive  of  bituminous  coal.  The  second  coal-field  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
and  in  extent  is  nearly  equal  to  the  first.  A  third  field  covers  a  large  portion  of  Missouri;  and  the 
fourth  the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  Chesterfield  bituminous  coal-field,  a  detached 
district  of  small  area  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  contains  the  oldest  worked  collieries  in  America,  and 
for  many  years  furnished  the  only  supply  of  coal  for  the  seaboard  towns. 

The  greater  part  of  the  area  of  workable  coal  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  above  mentioned, 
remains  as  yet  almost  undeveloped. 

The  detached  basins  of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  which  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  this  great  coal -producing  territory,  though  limited  in  aggregate  area,  as  yet  produce  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  all  the  others  together. 

This  anthracite  region  is  usually  spoken  of  under  three  separate  divisions:  the  Schuylkill  or  south¬ 
ern,  the  middle,  and  the  Wyoming,  Wilkesbarre  or  northern  coal  regions,  each  of  them,  particularly  the 
middle,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  separate  or  subordinate  coal  basins.  The  existence  of  this 
valuable  fossil  has  been  known  for  about  a  century,  but  attracted  no  attention  until  about  the  year 
1791.  It  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  it  became  an  article  of  any  commercial  value. 
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HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  earliest  historic  mention  of  coal  in  this  country  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Hennepin, 
the  French  Jesuit  missionary,  who,  in  1679,  saw  traces  of  bituminous  coal  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  on  | 

the  map  illustrating  his  journal  marks  the  site  of  a  “cole  mine,”  above  Fort  Crevecoeur,  near  the 
present  Ottawa.  In  1763,  Colonel  Croghan,  a  British  officer  sent  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  by  whom  | 

he  was  taken  prisoner,  noticed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash  “a  high  bank  in  which  are  several  fine 
coal  mines,”  which  is  the  earliest  reference  to  coal  in  that  region.  In  the  map  of  Captain  Hutchins,  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  fourteen  years  later,  coal  mines  or  beds  are  marked  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  other  bituminous  coal  seams  were  noticed  near  the  same  time  in  the  great  basin  of  the  Ohio. 

One  of  these,  near  the  site  of  Pittsburg,  took  fire  about  the  year  1765,  and  burned  for  upwards  of  sixteen  J 

years.  This  tract  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  the  Penns,  in  1736,  and  by  later  purchases  in  1768 
the  whole  bituminous  coal-field  south  of  Kittanning,  including  the  northern  or  Wyoming  anthracite  j 

region,  became  the  property  of  the  family  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  The  portion  lying  north  of  ! 

Kittanning  was  purchased  in  1784,  and  in  the  same  year  the  town  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  out  and  the 
Penns  granted  the  privilege  of  mining  coal  in  the  “great  seam,”  opposite  Pittsburg,  which  is  there  six 
feet  thick,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  largest  stratum  of  coal  in  the  country.  The  price  for  mining 
privileges  was  £30  per  lot,  extending  back  to  the  centre  of  the  hill. 

One  of  the  first  purchases  of  land  from  the  State  for  the  sake  of  its  coal  deposits  was  of  a  tract 
near  Oldtown,  now  Clearfield,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  laud  was  taken  up  and 
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patented  by  Mr.  S.  Boyd,  on  November  1,  1785,  but  no  coal  was  sent  eastward  of  the  Alleghenies 
until  19  .years  later.  In  1804  Mr.  W.  Boyd  shipped  from  that  place  the  first  arlc-load  of  bituminous  coal 
to  tide-water,  at  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  county,  a  distance  of  260  miles.  Its  arrival  was  a  cause  of 
great  astonishment  to  the  people,  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  article.  From  that  time  a 
limited  trade  in  coal  was  carried  on  from  that  vicinity  by  arks  and  canal  boats  with  the  towns  and 
iron-works  on  the  Susquehanna.  In  1828  the  first  cargo  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  reached 
Philadelphia  from  Karthaus,  in  Clearfield  county,  and  some  coal  was  about  the  same  time  sent  to  Bal¬ 
timore  from  the  same  source. 

The  great  Pittsburg  coal  seam  above  mentioned,  which  is  widely  extended  along  the  Ohio,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  and  Monongahela  rivers,  with  others  of  minor  value  in  the  vicinity,  have  been  the  great  stimulus 
to  the  almost  unrivalled  manufacturing  enterprise  of  that  city,  which,  as  early  as  1825,  was  estimated 
to  consume,  annually,  one  million  bushels,  or  35,714  tons  of  coal,  and  in  1864  nearly  nineteen  million 
bushels.  The  extent  of  the  bituminous  coal-field  surrounding  Pittsburg  has  been  estimated*  at  15,000 
square  miles,  or  8,600,000  acres.  The  upper  seam  alone  of  this  area,  rated  at  an  average  thickness  of 
8  feet,  is  estimated  to  contain- 1,498,464,000,000  bushels,  or  53,516,480,000  tons  of  coal.  From  the 
original  mining  privileges  of  Coal  Hill,  opposite  Pittsburg,  operations  have  extended  seventy  miles  up 
the  Monongahela,  as  many  up  the  Youghiogheny,  and  a  distance  of  20  miles  or  more  along  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Central  and  Alleghany  Valley  railroads.  The  coal  veins  of  the  Monongahela,  which  vary  in 
thickness  from  4J  feet  at  Pittsburg,  to  7  and  8  feet  at  Brownsville,  and  in  some  places  reach  10  feet,  have 
been  the  most  -  extensively  worked,  in  consequence  of  the  ready  outlet  offered  by  the  slack-water  navi¬ 
gation  of  that  river.  This  is  divided  into  5  pools,  in  which  69  collieries  have  been  opened  within  the 
last  20  years,  12  of  them  in  the  last  and  5  in  the  present  year,  (1865,)  and  employing  3,485  hands. 
The  total  quantity  mined  from  1845,  when  there  were  3  collieries,  producing  for  home  consumption 
1,944,845  bushels,  and  for  exportation  2,660,340  bushels,  to  1864,  when  the  amount  exported  was 
29,541,367  and  the  consumption  5,529,350  bushels,  amounted  altogether  to  366,732,263  bushels,  or 
13,097,581  tons.  The  cost  of  this  coal,  including  digging  and  loading,  was,  in  1860,  from  $1  25  to  $2 
per  100  bushels,  or  31  to  50  cents  per  ton,  since  which  time  it  has  risen  to  about  $7  per  100  bushels. 
It  is  transported  on  flats,  barges,  and  boats;  the  first  holding  about  2,000  bushels  each,  and  used  for 
transporting  it  to  the  city  market;  the  barges  having  modelled  hulls,  employed  for  towing  it  to  the 
lower  markets,  have  a  capacity  of  about  11,000  bushels;  and  the  boats,  125  to  150  feet  long,  about 
16  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  with  flat  ends,  sides,  and  bottoms,  hold  about  20,000  bushels  each,  and 
are  floated  in  pairs  to  the  lower  markets  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys. 

The  coal  basin  of  the  Youghiogheny  river  is  distinct  from  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  lies  400  feet 
above  the  Pittsburg  coal  seam,  and  covers  an  area  20  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide,  divided  by  the  river. 
The  coal  is  of  superior  quality,  and  being  free  from  sulphur,  produces  some  of  the  best  coke  known. 
Since  1845,  when  there  was  but  one  mine  opened,  22  collieries  have  been  put  in  operation,  six  of  them 
within  the  present  year. 

Exclusive  of  a  large  amount  of  coal  which  goes  to  market  by  way  of  the  Monongahela,  and  included 
in  the  preceding  statistics,  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  railroad  carried,  principally  to  the  home 
market,  in  1860,  842,044  bushels,  and  in  1864,  3,664,892  bushels  or  130,889  tons,  mined  at  about  the 
same  cost  as  in  the  Monongahela  district. 

In  the  hills  around  Pittsburg  there  are  also  10  or  more  collieries,  embracing  an  area  of  about  1,570 
acres,  which  produced,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  rolling-mills,  in  1860,  about  1,937,500  bushels,  and  in  1864, 
3,675,000  bushels,  or  131,250  tons. 

Along  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  coal  mines  occupying  about  1,405  acres  sent  to  Pittsburg  in  1855 
about  110,000  tons,  and  eastward  135,000  tons,  and  in  1864  supplied  Pittsburg  with  about  162,536 
net  tons,  of  25  bushels  each,  of  coal. 

*  Pittsburg  Quarterly  Trade  Circular  for  September,  18GD. 
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Three  collieries  in  the  Alleghany  valley,  embracing  1,460  acres,  sent  to  Pittsburg  in  1862  53,018 
tons,  and  in  1864  72,368  tons,  or  1,809,200  bushels. 

Thus  the  whole  number  of  collieries  tributary  to  the  furnaces,  forges,  foundries,  rolling-mills,  ma¬ 
chine-shops,  glass-works,  cotton-mills,  flouring-mills,  &c.,  and  to  the  commerce  of  Pittsburg  and  its  lines 
of  communication,  number  at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of  several  small  ones  around  the  city,  about 
103.  They  employ  6,424  hands,  and  for  their  transportation  21,258  cars,  besides  boats,  barges,  &c. 
The  population  of  the  several  collieries  is  about  30,960,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  1864,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  what  was  exported  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  was  48,462,966  bushels,  of  which  Pittsburg 
consumed  18,921,399  bushels,  and  29,541,567  was  exported  by  the  Ohio  river.  Averaging  the  price 
of  coal  consumed  at  Pittsburg  at  12  cents  a  bushel,  and  of  that  exported  at  20  cents,  the  value  of  the 
coal-  trade  of  Pittsburg  for  1864  would  amount  to  $8,168,880,  and  if  to  that  be  added  the  value  of  coke 
made  in  about  410  coke-ovens  in  the  districts  above  mentioned,  the  value  would  be  nearly  $9,000,000, 
a  value  exceeding  the  total  product  of  bituminous  coal  returned  in  1860  for  the  whole  Union.  These 
figures  serve  to  show  the  value  of  this  interest  in  an  important  portion  of  the  bituminous  coal-field  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  to  which  it  is 
related.  For  shipment  the  coal  is  put  on  board  the  boats,  barges,  &c.,  for  dealers,  at  a  given  price 
per  bushel  of  76  pounds,  instead  of  by  the  ton.  The  quantity  reaching  the  seaboard  from  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  coal-field  is  never  large,  much  of  it  being  taken  up  on  the  route,  by  the  several  towns  and  iron¬ 
works,  and  the  coal  of  Virginia  and  Nova  Scotia  underselling  it  in  the  eastern  markets.  Small  quantities 
are  exported  by  the  lakes  from  Erie. 

The  Maryland  division  of  the  field  has  been  estimated  to  contain  an  aggregate  of  550  square  miles 
of  bituminous  coal,  for  which  the  internal  improvements  of  that  State  and  Virginia  have  opened  a  val¬ 
uable  trade  with  the  seaboard  cities.  The  Eastern  Cumberland  or  Frostburg  region,  in  Maryland, 
contains  a  productive  coal-bearing  surface  of  135  square  miles,  or  86,847  acres,  and  an  available  quan¬ 
tity  of  upwards  of  4,000,000,000  tons  of  coal,  which  in  quality  is  intermediate  between  the  fat  bitumi¬ 
nous  coking  coals  of  Pittsburg  and  the  anthracites  or  non-bituminous  coals.  The  experiments  of 
Professor  Johnson  show  that  in  evaporating  power  it  holds  the  highest  place  among  American  coals, 
and  hence  is  valued  as  a  generator  of  steam  for  ocean  steamers.  Three  working  veins  of  this  region,  one 
of  which  is,  in  places,  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  the  others  six  and  four  feet,  respectively,  are  capable  of 
supplying  1,210  millions  of  tons.  In  1820  about  7,000  bushels  of  semi-anthracite  coal  was  mined  in 
Allegheny  county,  Maryland,  at  a  cost  of  6^  cents  a  bushel,  and  a  part  of  it  was  sent  down  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  in  boats.  In  1832,  about  300,000  bushels  were  sent  down  the  Potomac  from  Maryland,  but  little 
of  which  descended  lower  than  Harper’s  Ferry. 

The  price  of  Cumberland  coal  at  tide-watei*,  in  Georgetown,  in  1838  was  about  20  cents  a  bushel. 
The  cost  of  mining  was  $1  per  ton,  and  of  transportation  by  canal  about  $2  85  per  ton.  The  cost  of 
both  has  since  been  reduced.  In  1846  the  toll  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  from  Cumberland 
to  Georgetown  was  half  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile.  In  1848  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  same  was 
fixed  at  4|  mills  a  ton  per  mile,  and  to  Washington  city  in  1853  it  was  $2  10J  per  ton  for  the  whole 
distance. 

The  extent  and  growth  of  the  Maryland  coal  trade,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  having  a  large  capital,  as  shown  by  the  census  returns,  was,  during 
the  first  17  years,  from  1842,  as  follows:  In  1842  there  was  sent  to  market  1,708  tons;  in  1843, 10,082 
tons;  in  1849,  142,449  tons;  in  1853,  533,979  tons;  and  in  1858,  649,656  tons.  The  transportation 
of  Cumberland  coal  from  Baltimore  and  Alexandria  employed  in  1852  1,424  vessels. 

In  Virginia  the  bituminous  deposits  of  the  Richmond  or  Chesterfield  coal  basin,  extending  on 
both  sides  the  James  river  from  Petersburg  to  15  or  20  miles  above  Richmond,  were  the  first  opened 
in  this  country,  and  afforded  the  only  supply  of  domestic  coal  in  the  last  century.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  by  a  boy  while  digging  for  cray  fish.  In  1789  coal  was  exported  thence  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  other  eastern  towns,  and  sold  in  the  former  place  at  Is.  6d.  a  bushel.  The  superficial 
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area  of  this  coal-field  has  been  estimated  at  185  square  miles  of  productive  coal  land.  At  the  eastern 
margin,  where  it  has  been  chiefly  worked,  the  dip  of  the  seams  is  at  an  angle  of  35°,  and  the  workings 
have  gone  as  deep  as  800  feet,  and  others  to  400  feet  and  upward.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  these 
deep  mines  are  incommoded  by  water,  and  as  the  structure  of  the  basin  does  not  admit  of  adits  for 
cheap  drainage,  the  cost  of  pumping  and  of  raising  the  coal  makes  the  expense  of  mining  much  greater 
than  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  which  is  above  water-level.  In  1836  it  was  stated  that  coal  could  he 
delivered  at  a  profit  in  Richmond  at  15  or  16  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  1838  it  was  said  it  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  national  purposes  at  10  cents  on  the  north  and  at  12  £  cents  per  bushel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  James,  or  at  $2  80  and  $3  50  per  ton.  In  1846  Richmond  coal  sold  in  Philadelphia  at  20  to  22 
cents  a  bushel,  or  2  to  3  cents  higher  than  Alleghany  bituminous  coal.  In  1822  these  mines  produced 
for  exportation  48,214  tons,  and  in  1833  142,000  tons,  but  in  1842  the  quantity  had  declined  to  65,750 
tons.  The  average  quantity  for  twenty  years  was  87,500,  which  cost  for  raising  SI  12  per  ton,  or  4 
cents  a  bushel.  In  1846  new  mines  at  Clover  Hill  were  opened  to  commerce  by  railway,  which  in  1847 
furnished  coal  at  the  rate  of  1,500,000  bushels  or  53,500  tons  per  annum.  The  average  annual  import¬ 
ation  of  Virginia  coal  into  Philadelphia  from  1824  to  1829  inclusive  was  4,143  tons,  and  into  Boston 
from  1835  to  1841  inclusive,  5,805  tons.  In  1848  Boston  imported  thence  183,352  bushels,  and  in 

1850  63,417  bushels.  _  _  .  . 

Small  deposits  of  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal  of  little  practical  value  occur  in  Virginia, 
which  in  1840  produced  200  tons  of  anthracite.  Bituminous  coal  and  cannel  coal  is  also  found  on  the 
Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  and  elsewhere  in  that  State,  and  the  latter  kind  in  Kentucky,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Indiana,  and  Missouri. 

The  importations  of  foreign  bituminous  coals  from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Piovinces  into 
Philadelphia,  chiefly  for  the  gas-works,  amounted  in  1833  to  3,018  tons,  in  1838  to  9,792  tons,  in  1850 
to  7,698  tons,  and  in  1853  to  12,246  tons,  at  a  duty  after  1850  of  30  per  cent. 

The  Anthracite  trade  of  the  United  States,  confined  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania,  although  small 
deposits  of  that  mineral  are  found  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  and  some  other  States,  is  at 
present  the  most  important  of  the  coal  mining  interests.  _  _ 

The  northern  or  Wyoming  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  districts  of  bhick- 
shinny,  Wilkesbarre,  Newport,  Pittston,  Lackawanna,  and  Carbondale,  and  an  area  estimated  at  120 
square  miles,  or  76,805  acres,  was  the  first  in  which  this  species  of  coal  was  observed  and  applied  to 
practical  purposes.  As  early  as  1768,  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  Obadiah  Gore, 
of  Wilkesbarre,  an  ingenious  blacksmith,  began  to  use  it  in  his  forge,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
others  of  the  trade.  In  1788  Jesse  Fell,  of  the  same  place,  employed  it  in  a  nailery, _  and  twenty  years 
later  contrived  a  grate  for  burning  it  as  fuel  in  his  house.  In  1775  a  cargo  of  this  article  was  sent 
down  the  Susquehanna  to  Carlisle  barracks.  From  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  bushels  had  been  dipped 
to  the  seaboard  previous  to  1829,  when  mining  operations  first  commenced  at  Carbondale.  1ms 
northern  part  of  the  district  contains  the  hardest  species  of  white-ash  coal,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
Hudson  a  railroad  was  opened  in  that  year.  The  Lykens  Valley  Company  had  mined  about  60,000 
tons  during  several  years  preceding  1841,  when  in  the  Wilkesbarre  district  operations  were  commenced 
by  sending  to  market  32,917  tons.  From  1829  to  1846  this  whole  region  sent  to  market  an  aggregate 
of  3,732,686  tons,  and  from  that  period  to  1853  6,826,637  tons,  a  total  in  twenty-four  years  of 

10,559,323  tons.  .  ,  ,  v  , 

The  southern  or  Schuylkill  coal-field,  containing  three  principal  basins  and  extending  trom  the 
Lehigh  on  the  east  nearly  to  the  Susquehanna  on  the  west,  comprises  the  Lehigh,  Tamaqua,  Tuscarora, 
Schuylkill  valley,  Pottsville,  Minersville,  Swatara,  Lykens  Valley,  Dauphin,  and  other  districts.  Its  area 
of  workable  coal  has  been  approximately  computed  at  164  square  miles,  or  104,960  acres.  Anthracite 
was  first  accidentally  discovered  in  this  region  on  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain,  in  Carbon  county, 
where  the  summit  mines  now  are,  by  a  hunter  named  Ginter.  The  specimen  of  “stone  coal  was 
exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1793  the  “Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company"  was  formed  to  open  a  mine, 
22 
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and  took  up  several  thousand  acres  where  the  celebrated  Mauch  Chunk  mines  are  still  worked  as  open 
mines.  Though  used  in  smitheries  in  that  region,  no  coal  was  sent  to  market  until  1806,  when  "Wil¬ 
liam  Turnbull  sent  an  ark-load  of  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  bought 
for  the  Philadelphia  Water  Works.  Through  inexperience  in  its  use  it  proved  intractable  as  a  fuel, 
and  nothing  was  done  until  the  war  of  1812  rendered  Virginia  and  British  coals  so  dear  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  opened  a  mine,  which  was  again  abandoned  or  leased  on  the  return  of  peace.  The  difficulty 
of  transportation  was  a  principal  obstacle  to  its  use.  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1800, 
devised  and  patented  a  “luminous”  grated  stove,  with  talc  light,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
mineral  coal,  but  Dr’.  Thos.  C.  James  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  it  habitually  in  his  house,  which  he 
continued  to  do  from  1804  to  1826.  Some  successful  experiments  in  the  use  of  anthracite  in  manu¬ 
factures,  made  about  the  year  1812,  at  a  rolling-mill  in  Delaware  county,  and  at  White  &  Hazard’s 
wire-mill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  with  a  few  loads  of  coal  sent  from  the  Oentreville  mines,  in  Schuylkill 
county,  and  sold  for  the  cost  of  transportation,  attracted  attention  to  this  species  of  fuel.  In  1814 
about  20  tons  were  received  at  Philadelphia  from  Mauch  Chunk,  by  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  rivers, 
at  a  cost  of  $14  per  ton.  In  1820  the  trade  may  be  said  to  have  opened  by  the  arrival  of  365  tons 
from  the  same  place,  which  for  five  years  furnished  the  only  supply  of  hard  coal.  It  was  delivered  at 
the  doors  of  purchasers  for  $8  50  per  ton.  In  1827  the  Mauch  Chunk  railroad,  9£  miles  from  the 
summit  to  the  Lehigh,  was  commenced  and  finished,  and  subterranean  railways  were  at  the  same  time 
extended  into  the  “drifts,”  which,  until  1834,  were  the  only  mode  of  mining  in  use.  In  1825  the 
Schuylkill  coal  district  was  opened  and  sent  down  6,500  tons,  the  whole  quantity  sent  to  market  from 
both  sources,  which  for  four  years  more  were  the  only  sources  of  anthracite,  being  34,893  tons.  The 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  formed  in  1822  by  the  union  of  two  other  companies  and 
incorporated  in  1832,  opened  navigation  in  1825  from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon,  108  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  trade.  The  company  worked  the  mines  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  In  1839  the  railroad  was  opened  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading,  and  in  1842  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  Pottsville,  93  miles,  at  a  cost,  including  real  estate,  of  upward  of  $16,000,000.  This  rapidly 
developed  the  coal  trade  of  that  district,  and  in  1847  203,540  tons  were  received  at  Philadelphia  by 
railroad  and  226,610  tons  by  canal.  New  roads  and  canals  have  been  built  and  old  communications 
extended  throughout  this  whole  region  and  to  various  points  of  delivery.  Coal  was  first  sent  from  the 
Swatara  district  in  1834.  From  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1820  to  1848  the  Lehigh  district  sent 
to  market  an  aggregate  of  5,505,327  tons,  and  the  Schuylkill  district,  from  its  commencement  in  1825 
to  the  same  date,  11,859,150  tons.  In  the  second  year  of  its  trade  the  latter  shipped  17,000  tons,  and 
in  1830,  89,000  tons.  Up  to  January,  1854,  the  Lehigh  district  had  furnished  9,756,598  tons,  and  up 
to  1861,  18,198,788  tons  of  anthracite.  The  Schuylkill  region  at  the  last  period  had  sent  to  market 
46,503,794  tons.  Schuylkill  county  in  1860  had  78  coal  operators,  and  mined  4,134,637  tons  annually, 
in  about  113  collieries.  . 

The  middle  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  a  wild  and  broken  country,  extending  from  Shamo- 
kin  to  the  Lehigh,  is  estimated  to  cover  at  least  115  square  miles,  or  73,000  acres  of  workable  coal. 
Of  this  area  the  two  large  basins  of  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin,  with  a  few  minor  ones,  contain  75  square 
miles,  or  48,000  acres,  and  the  eastern  group  of  20  to  30  smaller  basins,  including  Beaver  Meadow, 
Hazleton,  &c.,  the  balance  of  25,000  acres. 

In  an  early  provincial  map  of  1770  coal  pits  or  mines  are  marked  near  the  Mahanoy  creek,  above 
Crab  run,  in  this  region.  But  little  or  no  mining  was  done  in  it  until  1834,  when  only  500  tons  were 
mined  in  this  region,  and  hauled  in  wagons  to  neighboring  districts.  The  Shamokin  basin  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  State,  containing  numerous  large  seams,  of  which  the  “mammoth  vein”  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  thickness  of  50  feet,  and  others  5  to  27  feet.  From  1839,  when  a  railway  16  miles  in  length 
was  opened  to  Sunbury,  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  shipment  of  coal  from  Shamokin  and  Sugar  Loaf 
mines  began,  down  to  1847,  inclusive,  this  district  supplied  119,311  tons  of  white  ash  coal.  From 
1848  to  1853,  inclusive,  it  supplied  124,262  tons.  The  iron  works  at  Danville  then  required  200,000 
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tons  of  coal  annually,  which  had  been  previously  supplied  from  Wilkesbarre,  20  miles  more  distant. 
The  Mahanoy  district  of  this  region  contains  the  Girard ville  coal  mines,  the  noble  bequest  of  Stephen 
Girard  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Mining  operations  commenced  at  Beaver  Meadow  about  1837,  and 
during  the  next  year  a  colliery  was  opened  at  Hazleton,  where  the  deepest  coal-shaft  probably  in  the 
United  States  is  now  worked  at  the  Sugar  Loaf  colliery,  which  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  fourth 
lift,  over  900  feet  below  the  surface,  by  a  slope  619  yards  in  length. 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  anthracite  sent  to  market  from  all  sources  in  Pennsylvania,  from  1820 
to  3840,  inclusive,  was  6,847,172  tons,  and  in  the  next  7  years  to  1847,  inclusive,  12,371,961  tons; 
total,  19,219,133  tons.  From  1848  to  1853,  inclusive,  it  was  23,841,358  tons,  making  the  aggregate  to 
that  date  43,060,491  tons.  The  increase  in  the  10  years  from  1827  to  1837  was  1,735  per  cent.;  from 
1837  to  1847,  240  per  cent.;  and  in  the  20  years  from  1827  to  1847,  6,150  per  cent. 

The  total  production  of  anthracite  returned  by  the  census  of  1840  was  863,489  tons,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miners  3,043.  Of  bituminous  coal,  (returned  in  bushels,)  the  product  was  985,828  tons,  and  the 
workmen  numbered  3,768;  total  quantity  of  both,  1,849,317  tons  and  6,811  miners. 

The  annual  consumption  of  American  anthracite  in  1853  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Halde- 
man  at  5,195,151  tons. 

In  the  29th  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  for  1862  the  anthracite  region  of 
Philadelphia  is,  for  commercial  purposes,  considered  under  two  grand  divisions — the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  coal-fields.  The  southern  field  includes  all  the  coal-basins  south  of  the  Nescopeclc  mountain,  com¬ 
prising  the  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Mahanoy,  Shamokin,  Wiconisco,  and  Swatara  basins,  with  an  area  of 
233  square  miles,  or  149,120  acres.  The  northern  field  includes  the  long  canoe-shaped  basin  north 
of  Wyoming  mountain,  with  its  centre  near  Pittston,  the  junction  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  by  which,  exclusively,  it  is  watered.  Its  area  is  given  as  178  square  miles,  or  113,920  acres. 

The  grand  aggregate  of  hard  anthracite  coals  sent  to  market  from  these  two  regions  since  the 
opening  of  the  trade  is  there  given  as  97,924,969  tons.  Of  this  quantity  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
districts,  together,  furnished  67,819,517  tons,  and  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  region,  27,556,792 
tons,  while  the  Pine  Grove  and  Shamokin  mines  sent  down  3,191,604  tons.  The  total  quantity  sent 
from  the  southern  coal-field  by  its  several  outlets,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  and  the  Schuylkill  canal,  was,  in  1860,  5,482,979  tons,  and  in  1861,  4,785,375  tons. 
From  the  northern  division,  in  the  same  years,  were  sent  2,817,957  tons  in  1860,  and  2,888,459  tons 
in  1861,  making  a  total  in  the  former  year  of  8,300,936  tons,  and  in  the  latter  of  7,673,834  tons.  The 
semi-bituminous  fields  of  Broad  Top,  Blossburg,  and  Barclay,  together,  sent  in  the  same  years  313,142 

and.  426,255  tons.  . 

The  canal  and  railroad  system,  set  in  operation  since  1821,  for  the  development  of  the  great  car¬ 
boniferous  wealth  of  the  anthracite  coal-measures  of  Pennsylvania,  embraced,  in  1848,  about  ten 
different  canals,  with  a  total  length  of  about  750  miles,  and  25  lines  of  railroad,  with  an  aggregate 
length  within  the  State  of  about  1,000  miles,  all  having  direct  communication  with  the  mines  and  con¬ 
structed  almost  entirely  with  reference  to  the  coal  trade,  at  an  aggregate  cost  to  the  State  and  to  private 
enterprises  of  at  least  45  million  of  dollars.  The  length  of  private  railroads  to  the  mines  and  under 
ground  was  320  miles.  Others,  including  several  very  important  outlets,  have  been  completed  since 
that  time.  These  have  connected  the  several  coal  districts  with  the  great  chain  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  neighboring  States,  and  have  been  a  principal  agency  in  the 
extension  of  the  anthracite  trade  of  the  State.  Baltimore  is  also  connected  with  the  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania  by  a  coal  route  between  one  and  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  „ 

Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  build  up  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  trade  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  may  be  mentioned  the  vast  consumption  of  coal-gas  for  illuminating 
purposes,  and  in  smelting,  and  the  direct  substitution  of  raw  coals  for  charcoal  in  the  iron  manufacture. 

Inflammable  gas  was  eliminated  from  mineral  coal  by  Rev.  Doctor  Clayton,  who  wrote  on  America 
as  early  as  1688.  It  was  first  practically  applied  to  purposes  of  illumination  by  Mr.  Murdock,  of  boot- 
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land,  in  1797.  In  1802  an  .Englishman,  named-  Henfrey,  patented  in  the  United  States  a  cheap  mode 
of  obtaining  light  from  fuel,  and  proposed  to  light  the  city  of  Richmond  and  the  United  States  light¬ 
houses  with  gas  from  coal.  In  September,  1815,  two  citizens  of  Georgetown  took  out  patents  for 
making  light  from  stone-coal  gas,  and  during  the  following  year  measures  were  taken  in  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  to  illuminate  the  streets  and  private  buildings  with  coal-gas, 
which  Baltimore  was  probably  the  first  to  carry  into  operation  for  city  use.  From  that  time  its*' use 
became  general,  and  on  January  1,  1862,  the  number  of  gas-works  in  the  United  States  was  420, 
representing  a  capital  of  $51,620,940.  The  consumption  of  coal  by  these  works,  chiefly  bituminous 
and  cannel  coals,  domestic  and  British,  is  enormous. 

The  generation  of  steam  from  anthracite  was  attempted  in  Philadelphia  very  early  in  the  present 
century,  but  was  first  successfully  carried  into  operation,  it  is  believed,  at  Phcenixville,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1825.  For  stationary  engines  and  steamboats  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  have  been 
since  used  to  a  large  amount,  and  more  recently  have  been  employed  with  encouraging  success  in  loco¬ 
motive  engines  for  railroads. 

An  attempt  was  made  many  years  ago  at  a  small  furnace  in  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  to 
smelt  iron  with  raw  anthracite  coal,  and  in  1830  a  furnace  at  Mauch  Chunk  was  adapted  to  that  kind 
of  fuel  from  the  neighboring  mines.  Success  in  this  use  of  hard  coal  and  the  hot-blast  was  first 
measurably  attained  in  this  country  at  a  furnace  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  built  in  1837,  and  blown 
in  on  the  26th  October,  1839,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Perry,  an  experienced  furnace  manager, 
probably  acquainted  with  the  recent  operations  of  Mr.  Crane,  of  South  Wales.  The  use  of  the  blast¬ 
furnace,  with  anthracite,  and  the  general  adoption  of  Cords  puddling  process  in  our  rolling-mills,  with 
the  use  of  bituminous  coal,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  iron  manufacture  and  to  the  demand  for  coals. 
The  growth  of  Pittsburg,  which  had  coal  at  its  very  doors,  is  very  much  due  to  this  cause. 

In  1845  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  18  iron-works,  having  in  blast  19  furnaces 
with  anthracite,  out  of  blast  4,  and  10  others  erecting.  They  produced  annually  about  57,000  tons  of 
pig  metal.  Five  other  works,  having  17  furnaces,  including  12  in  course  of  erection,  chiefly  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  used  raw  bituminous  coal,  including  two  very  large  rolling-mills.  Several  rolling-mills 
used  anthracite  almost  exclusively  in  the  processes  of  refining,  puddling,  heating,  and  reheating.  Pig- 
iron  could  then  be  made  with  anthracite  fuel,  costing  $2  per  ton,  for  $15,  and  could  be  worked  into 
common  bar-iron  for  $37  per  ton.  After  many  failures  the  use  of  anthracite  appeared  to  be  fully 
established  in  iron  smelting  and  puddling,  and  has  since  been  greatly  extended.  In  1847  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  anthracite  in  the  iron-works  of  Pennsylvania  was  483,000  tons,  worth  on  an  average  $3 
per  ton;  and  of  bituminous  coal  9,007,600  bushels,  worth  5  cents  a  bushel.  In  1853,  according  to  the 
publications  of  the  American  Iron  Association;  there  were  in  the  United  States  121  anthracite  furnaces 
in  operation.  The  product  of  anthracite  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1849  was  about  115,000  tons, 
and  in  1854  307,710  tons,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent,  in  five  years,  or  22  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
1856  121  anthracite  blast  furnaces  made  394,509  tons  of  anthracite  iron,  worth  $25  per  ton,  of  which 
306,972  tons  were  made  in  Pennsylvania.  The  product  of  raw  bituminous  coal  iron  in  the  latter  year, 
by  19  furnaces,  was  25,073  tons;  aud  24  furnaces  made  44,481  tons  of  pig-iron  with  coke,  which  in 
its  chemical  character  is  nearly  identical  with  anthracite.  The  production  of  charcoal  pig-iron  by  416 
furnaces  was  348,854  tons,  worth  $30  per  ton,  a  decline  of  18,729  tons  in  that  year.* 

The  requirements  of  the  Construction  Bureau,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  navy,  of  its  vast 
workshops  and  other  establishments  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  particularly  in  the  last  year,  have 
vastly  increased  the  production  of  coal  in  the  loyal  States,  and  rendered  the  mining  interest  unusually 
prosperous.  "We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  product  of  1864.  An  internal  revenue  tax 
of  34  cents  per  ton  is  now  levied  on  all  coals  mined  in  the  United  States.  The  amount  collected  from 
this  source  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  was  $572,436,  of  which  sum  $437,192  was  levied  on 
the  coal  product  of  Pennsylvania.  This  would  make  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  that  year 
16,398,186  tons,  and  in  Pennsylvania  12,491,219  tons. 

*  Iron  Manufacturers’  Guide,  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  Association. 
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The  importations  of  foreign  coals  into  the  United  States  are  made  almost  exclusively  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Provinces,  and  notwithstanding  the  increased  domestic  supply,  appear  to  be 
increasing.  It  is  principally  for  the  use  of  the  gas-works  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  1802  we  imported 
from  Nova  Scotia  233  tons,  and  in  1846  95,330  tons,  of  bituminous  coal.  The  total  importations  from 
abroad  amounted  .in  1822  to  22,123  tons,  and  in  1839  to  181,551  tons.  An  increase  of  the  tariff  on 
coals  in  1842  checked  importations  of  this  article,  which  in  the  next  year  amounted  to  only  41,163 
tons.  In  1847  it  rose  to  148,021  tons,  of  which  12,000  to  15,000  tons  were  re-exported  for  the  use 
of  English  steamships.  In  1850  we  imported  180,439  tons,  and  in  1853  231,508  tons.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1862,  the  quantity  imported  was  348,487  tons,  valued  at  $1,113,404. 

Our  exports  of  domestic  coal  in  1862  to  all  foreign  countries  were  213,046  tons,  valued  at 
$837,117.  In  the  years  1856  and  1858,  respectively,  we  exported  677,420  and  558,014  tons  of  coal. 

The  duty  on  foreign  coals,  by  the  act  of  June,  1794,  was  5  cents  per  heaped  bushel,  or  about 
$1  40  per  ton.  In  May,  1824,  it  was  raised  to  6  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  1842  it  was  laid  at  $1  75  per 
ton.  In  1846  the  duty  was  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  one  of  30  per  cent.,  which  rate  in  1857  was 
reduced  to  24  per  cent.  In  1862  a  duty  of  $1  10  per  ton  of  28  bushels  was  adopted.  Under  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity,  coal  to  and  from  the  British  Provinces  pays  no  duty. 

A  profitable  field  for  invention  and  capital,  in  connexion  with  the  mining  of  coal,  lies  open  for  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  mining  appliances  both  above  and  below  ground,  and  in  the 
more  general  resort  to  a  regular  system  of  mining,  by  shafts  going  down  through  all  the  strata  of  coal 
with  gangs  running  into  the  several  veins.  The  mode  heretofore  chiefly  in  use  of  mining  by  drifts  and 
slopes,  though  less  expensive  at  the  outset,  has  often  involved  disappointment  and  ruin  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  faults  or  interruptions  in  the  veins  thus  worked.  Pew  if  any  mines  in  this  country  were  sunk 
below  water-level  previous  to  1836,  and  steam-engines  were  not  much  used  before  the  introduction  of 
coal-breaking  machinery,  about  the  year  1847.  Now  most  of  the  mines  go  below  water-level,  and 
nearly  all  use  ‘one  or  more  steam-engines,  often  of  great  power.  Improvements  are  made  almost  daily, 
and  many  are  required  in  this  department  of  engineering  and  mechanics,  in  which  the  inventor  of  suc¬ 
cessful  machinery,  that  will  become  generally  available,  holds  the  clue  to  a  fortune.  We  are  informed 
that  a  new  mine,  working  a  40-foot  seam  of  superior  coal  in  Locust  mountain,  in  the  Mahanoy  district, 
has  in  operation  very  perfect  machinery,  including  a  small  locomotive  engine  to  run  in  the  gangways 
in  the  place  of  mules.  Our  coal  deposits  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  supply  will  materially  exceed  the  future  demand. 
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RUodo  Island... 
Pennsylvania . . 

Maryland . 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Michigan . 

Illinois . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

Kentucky . 

Virginia . 

Georgia . 

Alabama . 

Arkansas  . 

Tennessee .... 
Washington... 

Total..’. 

lu  1850. 


$35, 000 
17, 602,030 
3,415,000 
750, 910 
142,500 
5, 000 
3, 169, 290 
34,900 
15,  500 
1, 047, 840 
2, 191, 400 
35,000 
285,000 
300 
674,000 
25.000 


$10,000 
2, 105, 284 
56,000 
16,920 
21,325 
1,025 
210,  4,33 
10,  600 
3,  480 
162, 910 
116,  760 
1,750 
400 


$31, 600 
7, 213, 49G 

307. 500 
635, 232 

62, 148 
2,700 
486,684 
50, 904 
1,860 
276, 384 

421. 500 
3, 360 

18, 576 
420 


3,800 
2, 690, 786 
438, 000 
1,265, 600 
101, 280 
2, 320 
728, 400 
41,920 
3, 880 
285, 760 
473, 360 
1,900 
10, 200 
200 
165, 300 
5, 374 


1,000 

8,114,842 


$33,  500 
14,746, 153 
464, 338 
1,  653, 553 
157, 878 
G,  900 
1, 285, 501 
92, 180 
8, 200 


29, 428,670 
8,317, 50L 


2,752,972 
246, 414 


36,469 

15,112 


9, 650, 264 
4,069,188 


20, 243,  637 
7, 173, 750 


$22,  500 
5,  268,  351 
196, 000 
720, 126 
21,  000 


71, 135 
.  4,000 
226, 118 
163,  865 
467,  408 


12,747 


179.9 

136.9 
129.6 
651.8 


1708. 

2204. 

Deo. 

200.9 

70.7 


*  Total  of  bituminous  and  antlirucito  coal,  14,333,922  tons. 
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Statistics  of  coal,  bituminous ,  mined,  in  the  United  Stales  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

l 

& 

rO 

Capital  invested.  | 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 
EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Bushels  of  coal. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

4 

a 

l 

£ 

$18,  000 

95,  000 

$38, 500 

67,  269,  650 

2,  876, 579 

307, 500 

'  10,  950, 000 

464.338 

635, 232 

31,  640, 000 

1,  653, 553 

TnrHmin . .  . .  .  __r__  ..  .  -  . . . 

15 

176 

62, 148 

2,  532, 000 

157, 878 

Minliigan  . . _ 

2 

2,700 

58, 000 

6, 900 , 

Illinois . . . . 

73 

3, 169, 290 

486,684 

18,210,000 

1, 285, 501 

69 

174 

50,904 

1,  048, 000 

92, 180 

Missouri _ _ _ _ _  _ ; _ _ _ _ _ „ _  „ _ 

4 

9 

1, 860 

97,  000 

8, 200 

Kentucky  . . . , . . . 

33 

1, 047,840 

362,910 

746 

n 

276, 384 

7, 144, 000 

493, 150 

Virginia . . . . 

22 

2, 191,400 

116, 760 

1, 187  j 

3 

431, 500 

.  11,  834,  000 

798, 128 

Ocofjjln 

3 

14 

47, 500 

4, 800 

Alabama  . . . . . . . 

4 

885,000 

400 

51 

3 

18, 576 

255, 000 

42, 850 

Arkansas  .....  ....  ..........  .  .....  .................... 

1 

300 

2 

420 

5,000 

600 

TprniPRSinn _ r«nn-Ti--..«--if  t _ _ _  ,  _ 

6 

674, 000 

36, 085 

399 

126, 900 

4, 132,  500 

423, 662 

Waslibi -  ■  --  T -T  _ ,  _ _  T _ 

1 

25,000 

35 

21, 000 

134, 350 

33, 244 

Total . 

445 

15, 543, 420 

1,114,074  j 

11,331 

•  17 

4, 143, 540 

155,  452,  000 

8,369,063 

Goal,  anthracite. 
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1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cort  of  labor. 

i 

■s 

§ 

§ 

Annual  value  of  products. 

4 

Female. 

Rhode  Island . . . . . 

i 

176 

$5,000 

13,880,250 

$1,000 

1,637,898 

12 
25, 126 

$3, 600  ! 
5, 503, 124 

1,  000  ' 
8,114,842 

$5,000 

11,869,574 

Pennsylvania . . . . . . 

Total . . . 

177 

13, 885, 250 

1,638,898 

25,138 

5,500,724 

8, 115,  842 

11, 874, 574 

IROW  MINING. 

Iron  ore  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  frequently  in  close  proximity  to  the 
deposits  of  fossil  fuel  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  several  States.  A  strict  geological  classification  of 
these  ores,  or  their  precise  geographical  distribution,  will  not  be  required  in  this  connexion. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  formations  of  every  geological  era,  and  the  more  recent  the  age  in  which  they 
were  deposited,  as  a  general  thing,  the  poorer  and  more  earthy  are  the  ores. 

The  primary  rocks,  for  the  most  part,  contain  the  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  and  the  red 
oxide,  generally  in  large  masses,  as  in  northern  and  western  Canada,  the  Adirondack  mountains  of  New 
York,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Black  mountains  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri. 
These  ores  have  a  crystalline  structure  and  metallic  lustre,  and  furnish  70  per  cent,  or  upwards  of  the 
purest  and  richest  iron,  such  as  the  Swedish  and  Russian. 

In  the  secondary  series  of  unchanged  rocks  are  found  the  carbonate  of  iron,  or  spathic,  sparry,  or 
steel  ore,  from  which  Grerman  iron  and  steel  are  made.  It  occurs  in  large  beds  or  layers,  and  is  found 
in  Connecticut  and  Vermont  and  some  other  States.  To  this  formation  also  belongs  the  brown  iron¬ 
stone,  hematite  or  linionite,  found  in  veins  or  lodes,  seldom  in  masses,  and,  like  the  last,  containing  from 
50  to  70  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Salisbury  iron  of  Connecticut,  and  similar  deposits 
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'occur  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  eastern  New  York,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  but  especially 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  beds.  Higher  up  in  the  coal-measures  of  this  series  the 
compact  carbonate  of  iron,  or  clay  iron-stone,  is  found  in  veins  of  greater  or  less  extent,  between  beds 
of  coal  and  limestone.  It  is  the  ore  from  which  iron  is  principally  smelted  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  yields  25  to  45  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States,  especially 
throughout  the  anthracite,  semi-anthracite,  and  bituminous  coal  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  often 
found  imbedded  with  the  coal  itself.  Western  Maryland  and  Virginia,  eastern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  northern  Alabama,  western  Kentucky,  southern  Illinois,  central  Michigan,  western  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  and  eastern  Kansas,  abound  in  this  ore.  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  cold  than  the  hot-blast. 

The  ores  of  the  tertiary  period  are  the  granular  and  clay  ores  and  the  bog  iron  ores  of  the  present 
surface.  Bog  ore  has,  doubtless,  been  deposited  in  every  age  as  a  peroxide  from  ferruginous  waters  that 
have  percolated  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  form,  with  earthy  sediment  and  living  organic  matters,  in  low, 
moist  places,  considerable  dome-shaped  masses  of  wet  and  spongy  bog,  which,  when  drained,  furnish  a 
pabulum  for  charcoal  furnaces.  Along  the  southern  lake  shores,  and  in  the  coal-measures  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  many  furnaces  have  been  run  upon  bog  ores,  of  which  the  supplies  have 
often  failed.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  cretaceous,  tertiary,  and  drift  formations  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  that  the  bog  ores  have  been  made  available  for  iron-making.  At  the  bottom  of  the  numerous 
peat  bogs,  ponds,  lakes,  and  swamps,  along  with  sand,  marl,  and  dead  vegetable  remains,  the  oxide  of 
iron  is  deposited  in  crystallized  honey-comb  masses  and  nodules  at  the  bottom,  and  in  more  fusible 
“  loam”  at  the  top,  which  when  removed,  are,  in  time,  renewed  again.  From  this  ore,  which  yields  25  to 
45  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  first  small  charcoal  furnaces  in  America  were  built  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
parts  of  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  made  a  poor  quality  of  iron,  suitable  for  cast¬ 
ings,  but  not  well  adapted  for  forging. 

These  several  kinds  of  ore  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  formations  indicated  by  the  familiar 
geological  terms  used,  but,  with  other  varieties,  occur  more  or  less  plentifully  in  each  series  of  rocks. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  the  American  Iron  Association  for  the  following  synopsis 
of  the  more  important  iron  regions  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  both  to  the  distribution  of  iron¬ 
works  as  they  existed  in  1858,  and  of  the  principal  ores  on  the  mining  of  which  they  were  dependent 
for  material: 

“  1.  There  is  the  iron  region  of  New  York,  which  formerly  included  Vermont,  and  makes  its  iron 
from  primitive  ores  by  means  of  40  bloomaries  and  a  few  blast  furnaces,  three  of  which  are  now 
anthracite. 

“2.  There  is  the  hematite  and  primary  ore  belt  of  the  Highlands,  beginning  in  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  running  through  northern  New  Jersey,  into  Pennsylvania,  containing  44  charcoal  and  22 
anthracite  furnaces  and  60  forges,  most  of  them  making  iron  from  the  ore.  Some  of  these  works  are 
of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  and  of  revolutionary  celebrity.  Yet  the  region  itself  hardly  holds 
its  own,  in  spite  of  its  admirable  location,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  manufacture,  owing  to  its 
ruinous  proximity  to  the  seaboard  ports,  glutted  as  they  are  with  foreign  iron. 

“3.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  northeastern  Maryland  is  the  greatest  iron  region  in  the  Union, 
containing,  as  it  does,  98  anthracite  and  103  charcoal  furnaces  and  117  forges,  none  of  which  last 
produce  iron  from  the  ore.  It  is  itself  divisible  into  smaller  areas  with  distinct  geographical  and  geolo¬ 
gical  limits,  affording  primitive  and  brown  hematite  ores,  and  in  the  centre  lies  its  anthracite  region  of 
principal  productiveness. 

“  4.  Northern  Virginia  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania  constitute  together  a  fourth,  much  smaller 
iron  region,  with  its  coal-measure,  carbonate  ores,  and  its  42  furnaces  and  two  or  three  forges.  Its 
production  in  the  tables  (of  the  association)  is  accidentally  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
great  Cambria  works,  of  Johnstown,  have  been  built  within  its  northern  limits. 

“  5.  Pennsylvania  has  still  another  and  more  important  iron  region  in  the  northwest,  including  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Ohio.  Here  66  furnaces  have  been  in  blast,  manufacturing  iron  from  the  burh- 
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stone  and  other  carbonaceous  ores  at  tlie  northern  outcrop  of  the  great  bituminous  coal  region.  All 
the  forging  of  this  region  is  done  in  the  rolling-mills  and  workshops  of  Pittsburg  and  other  centres  of 
trade  upon  the  Ohio  waters. 

“  6.  The  Ironton  region,  through  which  the  Ohio  river  breaks  above  Portsmouth,  contains  45  fur¬ 
naces  on  the  Ohio  and  17  on  the  Kentucky  side,  some  of  which  use  the  coal  of  the  mine  for  fuel,  and 
all  of  them  the  ores  of  the  coal-measure  for  stock. 

“  7.  The  old  iron-making  region  of  middle  and  eastern  Virginia,  a  prolongation  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  region,  across  the  Potomac,  supplied  with  the  same  brown  hematite  and  magnetic  ores,  containing 
16  furnaces  in  its  division  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  only  one  of  which  is  in  blast,  and  30  furnaces  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  has  also  35  forges. 

“  8.  In  the  northern  part  of  East  Tennessee  and  northwest  corner  of  North  Carolina  is  seen  a 
knot  of  41  bloomary  forges  and  9  furnaces  using  the  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the  Highland  range, 
while  to  the  west  of  them,  at  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  on  the  outcrop  of  the  fossilife- 
rous  “  dyestone”  ore  of  the  upper  silurian  rocks,  are  14  forges  and  5  furnaces.  In  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Nortli  Carolina  are  5  forges  of  the  same  kind,  and  further  to  the  east  is  a  belt  through  the 
centre  of  Forth  Carolina,  passing  over  the  line  a  few  miles  into  South  Carolina,  consisting  of  27  forges 
and  5  furnaces.  There  is  also  a  small  iron  region  in  northern  Georgia,  along  the  line  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochie,  which  passes  over  into  Alabama.  This  whole  country  possesses  an  incalculable,  inexhaustible 
abundance  of  the  richest  ores,  while  its  production  of  iron  still  remains  at  a  minimum. 

“  9-  There  is  yet  but  one  principal  iron  region  in  the  far  west,  that  of  western  Tennessee  and 
western  Kentucky,  with  its  peculiar  ores  and  45  furnaces  and  6  or  8  forges. 

“  10.  In  Missouri  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  Iron  mountain  as  a  centre,  and  there  already 
exist  7  furnaces  in  blast  upon  brown  hematite  and  primitive  ores.”* 

As  an  independent  business,  iron  mining  in  the  United  States  employed,  in  1850,  197  establish¬ 
ments  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $923,775  and  employing  2,195  persons.  The  annual  cost  of  raw 
material  was  $63,661  and  of  labor  $590,866,  and  the  total  value  of  the  product  was  $1,217,803. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  the  mining  establishments  numbered  157,  and  their  combined  capital 
was  $2,090,527,  an  increase  of  $1,166,752.  The  annual  expenditure  for  material  amounted  to  $249,69  9, 
and  the  wages  of  3,177  hands  employed  to  $901,852.  They  raised  908,300  tons  of  ore,  valued  at 
$2,182,667,  an  average  of  $2  40  per  ton.  The  increase  of  capital  in  this  industry  in  ten  years  was 
126.3  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was  increased  79.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  mining  establishments  9  belonged  to  the  New'England,  143  to  the  middle, 
and  5  to  the  western  States. 


Of  the  three  New  England  States  from  which  returns  were  made,  Connecticut  had  5,  Massachu- 
jS3  3,  and  New  Hampshire  1  establishment.  In  Connecticut  the  invested  capital  amounted  to 
* and  f  MassacJlusetts  to  $107,000,  but  the  product  of  the  latter  was  30,000  tons  of  ore,  valued 
at  $66,875,  and  in  the  former  only  20,700  tons,  worth  $40,625.  The  total  capital  of  that  section 

Td  $2!8m  the  number  0f  hands  168’  wbose  wa§es  were  $43,428,  and  the 

pioduct  51,700  tons,  valued  at  $121,500,  an  average  of  $2  35  per  ton. 

The  midclle  States  exclusive  of  Delaware,  employed  a  capital  of  $1,302,227  and  2,831  persons, 

a™Ual  WageS  Cost  $794*224-  The  quantity  of  ore  mined  was  724,500  tons,  worth  $1,667,067, 

h.hmel  wit  to  ,  A  Pennsylvania  was  by  far  the  largest,  employing  112  estab- 

hshments  with  a  capital  amounting  to  $804,727  and  1,876  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  cost  $472,024, 

worth  "sToS  7  “  ®106'818-  <»  "tad  in  the  State  was  508  100  tons 

no  e  th  if  ™  h  if  rf  TT -T1"?  “' *?  01  Per  ‘°n-  The  «•  mined  in  that  hate  was 

no  e  than  one-half  of  all  raised  in  the  Union,  but  its  value  was  somewhat  less  than  half  the  total  value 

rnLutedlolssTm thiS  ^ ^  Wing  20  miDing  C°ncerns  wbose  ^vestments 

’  .  number  of  hands  to  636,  costing  annually,  for  wages,  $232,020,  and  the 
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product  164,900  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $481,750,  an  average  of  $2  92  per  ton.  In  New  York 
there  were  9  establishments,  and  in  Maryland  2,  of  which  the  former  mined  49,200  tons,  worth.  $156,675, 
and  the  latter  2,300  tons,  valued  at  $5,750. 

In  iron  mining,  Michigan  ranked  next  to  Pennsylvania  in  amount  of  capital  employed,  3  estab¬ 
lishments  in  that  State  having  invested  $550,000.  They  employed  170  laborers,  whose  wages  amounted 
to  $62,400  per  annum.  The  ore  mined  in  the  State  was  130,000  tons,  worth  $390,000,  or  $3  per  ton, 
placing  Michigan  next  to  Pennsylvania  and  in  advance  of  New  Jersey  in  the  value  of  iron  ore  raised  in 
1860.  About  2,100  tons  of  ore  were  mined  by  2  establishments  in  Ohio,  which  was  the  only  other 
State  from  which  returns  were  received  of  iron  mining. 

Many  of  the  large  iron-works  of  the  country  either  own  or  farm  the  mineral  lands  and  mine  their 
own  ore,  which  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  product.  The  quantity  thus  raised  in  1860  amounted 
to  about  2,309,975  tons,  which,  added  to  the  product  of  regular  mining  establishments,  makes  the  total 
quantity  raised  in  1860  3,218,275  tons.  At  an  average  price  of  $2  40  per  ton,  the  total  value  would 
be  $7,723,860. 


Statistics  of  iron  ore  mined,' in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


STATES. 

1 

•s 

l 

& 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 
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EAIPL 

(5 

S 

>F  HANDS 
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& 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

Tons  of  ore  mined. 

j  Average  price  per  ton. 

1 

3 

5 

$20,000 

$1,  670 

22 

$636 

$5,  000 

1,  000 

Massachusetts .. . * . . . 

Connecticut . . . . 

107,000 

111,000 

e,  ooo 
10,920 

90 

56 

24,600 
18, 192 

66,  875 
49,  625 

30,  000 
20,  700 

Total  In  No~w  England  States . . 

9 
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18, 595 
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43,428 

121,  S00 

61,700 

2.35 

New  York . . . 

Pennsylvania . — . — 
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Maryland . . . 

9 

112 

20 

2 

132, 000 
804, 727 
309,000 
6,500 

6,777 

106,878 

52,049 

1,900 

309 

1, 876 
636 

10 

88,  020 
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2, 1'6Q 

156,675 
1, 023, 803 
481, 750 

5, 750 

49,200 
508,100 
154, 900 
2,300 
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1,302,227 

167,  604 

2,831 

794, 924 

1, 067,  007 

724,  500 

2. 30 

2 

3 

8 

1,800 

4,100 

2, 100 

Ohio . - . 

Michigan . * . * . ! 

550,  000 

63,  500 

170 

62, 400 

390, 000 

130,  000 

3. 00 

Total  in  "Western  States . . . . 

5 

550,  300 

63,500 

178 

64,200 

394, 100 

132, 100 

Total  in  United  States . . . . . 

In  1850  . 

157 

197 

2, 090,  527 
923, 775 

249,  G99 
63,651 

3,177 
2, 192 

3 

901, 852 
590, 866 

2, 1B2,  CG7 
li  217, 803 

908, 300 

2.40 

1, 166,  752 

186, 048 

985 

310, 986 

964,864 

79. 

Increase  per  cent...*. . . . . 

2,  309, 975 

3,218,375 
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IKON  AND  IKON-MANUFACTURES. 

IRON  BLOOMS. 

The  number  of  bloomary  forges  in  10  States  on  the  1st  of  June,  I860,  was  97.  Their  aggregate 
capital  was  $2,135,600,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  1,746,  whose  labor  cost  $532,652, 
and  the  materials  consumed  were  valued  at  $110,889.  The  total  weight  of  blooms  made  was  51,290 
tons,  valued  at  $2,623,178,  an  average  value  of  $51  14  per  ton. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  forges  Pennsylvania  contained  57,  and  produced  24,700  tons  of  blooms, 
worth  $1,467,450,  which  was  upward  of  one-half  the  total  value;  and  New  York,  in  24  bloomaries, 
manufactured  17,536  tons,  valued  at  $697,198,  which  was  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  value  produced 
in  the  Union.  Vermont  was  the  only  New  England  State  which  reported  bloomary  forges,  of  which 
there  were  3,  producing  1,400  tons,  worth  $54,000.  Tennessee  had  the  same  number,  and  ranked 
next  to  the  two  States  first  named  in  the  quantity  of  blooms  made,  which  was  4,486  tons,  worth 
$251,580.  In  none  of  the  other  States  did  the  product  exceed  $50,000  in  value.  In  New  Jersey 
there  were  5  small  bloomaries,  and  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  1  each. 


Statistics  of  iron  bloom  produced  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES. 
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Capital  invested. 
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5 
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10 
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"1 

3' 
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30 
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20 
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3, 780 
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88,000 

6,817 
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24,444 

251,  580 

4,486 

-Total . . . . 

87 

2, 135, 600 

110,889 

1,793,434  j 

1,729 

17  ! 

532, 652 

2,  623, 178 

51,290 

*  Also  250  tons  produced  In  n  rolling-mill. 


PIG-IRON. 

The  iron  furnaces  in  21  States  in.  1850  were  404.  They  employed  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$16,648,360,  and  21,054  persons,  including  207  females.  They  consumed  about  1,579,309  tons  of  ore, 
and  produced  about  564,755  tons  of  pig-iron,  valued  at  $13,491,898,  an  average  of  $23  43  per  ton. 

In  1860  returns  of  pig-iron  were  made  by  286  establishments,  in  18  States,  in  which  the  total 
capital  invested  was  $24,672,824,  the  number  of  hands,  including  73  females,  15,927,  and  the  cost  of 
labor  $4,545,430.  They  smelted  2,309,975  tons  of  ore,  costing  with  other  materials  $12,293,030,  and 
made  987,559  tons  of  pig  metal,  worth  $20,870,120,  or  $21  13  per  ton,  an  increase  of  422,804  tons  of 
pig,  and  of  54  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  the  manufacture  in  1850. 

The  business  employed,  in  three  New  England  States,  14  establishments,  which  with  786  hands 
manufactured  from  72,800  tons  of  ore,  26,600  tons  of  pig-iron,  valued  at  $814,000,  an  increase  of  9  per 
cent.,  and  equivalent  to  $30  60  per  ton.  From  New  Hampshire,  in  which  1  furnace,  in  1850,  made 
pig-iron  of  the  value  $17,200,  there  was  no  return  in  1860.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  5 
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furnaces,  produced  the  largest  amount,  having  increased  its  product  49  per  cent.,  while  Connecticut, 
with  7  establishments,  scarcely  held  its  own,  and  Vermont,  with  2  furnaces,  showed  a  considerable 
decrease  from  the  value  in  1850.' 

In  the  four  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  the  number  of  estab¬ 
lishments  fell  off  from  235  to  157,  but  in  all,  except  the  last  mentioned,  showed  a  large  increase  in  the 
capital  and  value  of  the  manufacture  since  1850.  The  furnaces  in  these  States  employed  a  capital  of 
$15,799,744,  and  9,385  persons,  including  4  females.  Prom  1,689,550  tons  of  ore  smelted  they  pro¬ 
duced  736,869  tons  of  pig-metal,  valued  at  $14,654,962,  an  increase  of  $5,872,961,  or  66.9  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  the  product,  and  an  average  of  $19  88  per  ton  for  the  iron. 

Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  principal  iron-producing  State  in  the  Union,  numbered  125  establish¬ 
ments,  which  was  43  less  than  were  reported  in  1850.  Of  the  total  capital  employed  in  this  branch 
of  production  in  the  United  States,  upward  of  one-half,  or  $12,723,644,  belonged  to  that  State,  in  which 
the  number  of  hands  was  7,593.  The  weight  of  pig-metal  made  from  1,351,000  tons  of  ore  was 
580,049  tons,  worth  $11,262,974,  or  $19  41  per  ton,  an  increase  of  $5,092,349,  or  82  per  cent.,  over  the 
value  made  in  1850.  The  product  was  nearly  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  made  in  the  Union,  and 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  produced  in  1860.  In  New  York  the  product  of  pig-iron  was  aug¬ 
mented  at  the  rate  of  53  per  cent.,  15  furnaces  having  made  74,645  tons,  worth  $1,635,758,  an  average  of 
$21  91  per  ton ;  and  New  Jersey,  in  6  establishments,  made  51,675  tons  of  pig-metal,  worth  $1,016,630, 
or  $19  67  per  ton,  an  increase  of  105  per  centum  in  ten  years.  The  value  of  30,500  tons  of  iron  made 
by  11  furnaces  in  Maryland  averaged  $24  25  per  ton,  the  whole  value  being  $739,600,  or  $308,650 
less  than  the  value  in  1850. 

From  7  western  States  returns  were  made  of  76  pig-iron  furnaces,  aggregating  a  capital  of  $6,223,000 
and  4,021  hands.  They  consumed  456,127  tons  of  iron  ore,  producing  187,300  tons  of  metal,  worth 
an  average  of  $23  74  per  ton,  or  $4,447,255,  which  was  an  increase  of  75  per  cent.  The  States  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  the  principal  producers.  The  first-named  State  employed  in  its  iron  furnaces 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,654,000  and  3,119  persons,  and  from  288,977  tons  of  ore  made  117,754  tons 
of  pig-metal,  valued  at  $2,697,366,  which  was  equal  to  $22  90  per  ton,  and  an  increase  of  88  per  cent, 
in  ten  years.  In  Kentucky  $1,520,000  was  invested  in  iron  furnaces,  which  employed  465  men  and 
smelted  98,750  tons  of  ore,  producing  33,471  tons  of  iron,  worth  $804,214,  or  $24  02  per  ton,  an  increase 
of  over  27  per  cent.  In  Michigan,  which  had  4  furnaces ;  in  Missouri,  with  2  ;  and  in  Wisconsin,  with 
2  furnaces,  the  increase  was  large,  while  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with  1  establishment  each,  the  falling 
off  in  the  product  was  large. 

Returns  were  made  of  39  establishments  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  in  I860; 
the  two  Carolines,  which,  in  1850,  returned  a  value  of  $44,400,  reporting  none  at  the  last  census.  In 
the  first-mentioned  southern  States  the  total  capital  amounted  to  $1,934,080,  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  to  1,735.  The  quantity  of  ore  "smelted  was  91,498  tons,  the  weight  of  pig-iron  made 
was  36,790  tons,  valued  at  $953,903,  an  average  of  $25  92  per  ton,  and  a  decrease  from  the  total  value 
made  in  6  States  in  1850  of  $469,632,  or  upward  of  14  per  cent.  The  State  of  Tennessee  was  the 
largest  producer  of  pig-iron  in  the  south,  its  furnaces  numbering  17,  with  a  capital  of  $1,062,675  and 
991  male  and  60  female  hands,  who  produced,  from  56,969  tons  of  ore,  22,302  tons  of  metal,  valued 
at  $549,640,  or  $24  64  per  ton,  a  decrease  from  the  product  of  1850  of  $183,050,  or  13.3  per  cent. 
In  Virginia,  16  furnaces,  employing  529  persons,  also  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  product 
of  pig  metal  made,  which  amounted,  in  1860,  to  11,646  tons,  worth  $538,249,  or  $26  46  per  ton.  The 
decrease  in  Georgia,  which  had  2  furnaces,  was  upward  of  50  per  cent.,  and  in  Alabama,  with  4  estab¬ 
lishments,  it  was  increased  from  $28,896  to  $64,590.  The  value  per  ton  in  the  two  States  last  named 
was  $28  63  and.  $37  07  per  ton,  respectively,  the  latter  being  the  highest  average  value  of  pig-iron 
reported  from  any  State,  and  $5  84  per  ton  above  the-  average  price  in  all  the  States. 
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Statistics  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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BAB,  SHEET,  AND  KAILEOAD  EBON. 

In  1850  the  number  of  forges  returned  was  375,  and  of  rolling-mills  64.  The  capital  employed 
by  the  former  was  $8,517,011,  and  by  the  latter  $5,214,700,  a  total  of  $13,731,711.  The  forges  em¬ 
ployed  7,775  persons,  and  the  rolling-mills  3,829,  mail  11,604,  whose  aggregate  wages  was  $3,762,508, 
the  cost  of  material  in  both  branches  being  $9,691,655.  The  product  of  the  forges  was  a  value  of 
$9,002,705,  and  of  the  rolling-mills  $6,936,081,  making  a  total  of  $15,938,786. 

The  number  of  establishments  employed  in  1860  in  20  States  in  producing  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad 
iron,  was  256.  Their  aggregate  capitals  amounted  to  $19,924,473;  the  number  of  persons  employed 
to  19,262  ;  the  cost  of  wages  to  $6,514,258;  and  of  materials  to  $19,242,743.  The  materials  included 
656,803  tons  of  blooms,  pig-metal,  and  ore,  from  which  Were  made  bar  and  other  iron  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  $31,888,705,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  1850.  This  sum  comprised  the 
values  of  227,682  tons  of  bar-iron,  30,895  tons  of  boiler  and  nail-plate,  11,200  tons  of  sheet  iron,  and 
4,200  tons  of  wire-rods,  tire  and  other  iron,  a  total  weight  of  513,213  tons,  of  the  average  value  of 
$62  14  per  ton.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  also  produced,  in  the  same  establishments, 
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2,956  tons  of  nails,  660  tons  of  spikes,  210  tons  of  rivets,  115  tons  of  anchors,  and  250  tons  of  blooms, 
and  some  machinery. 

In  the  eastern  States  there  were  14  establishments,  (one-half  of  them  in  Massachusetts,)  which, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,293,000  and  1,298  hands,  made  from  61,895  tons  of  raw  material,  50,590  tons  of 
bar,  railroad,  and  other  iron,  valued  at  $3,361,400,  an  average  of  $66  44  per  ton,  and  an  increase  of 
84.1  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  New  England  in  1850.  The  product  of  Massachusetts  was  40,925 
tons,  worth  $2,634,000,  an  average  price  of  $64  36  per  ton,  and  an  increase  of  277  per  cent,  on  the 
product  of  that  State  in  1850.  Included  in  that  amount  were  24,000  tons  of  railroad  and  9,425  tons  of 
bar-iron.  Maine  produced  only  bar-iron,  beside  nails  and  rivets — the  former  amounting  to  5,100  tons,' 
made  in  one  establishment,  and  valued  at  $63  per  ton.  The  increase  of  the  manufacture  in  Maine  was 
152  per  cent.,  while  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut  there  was  a  decrease;  and  from  New  Hampshire  ' 
there  were  returns  of  70  tons  of  iron  rails  inserted  by  mistake  in  the  table  of  iron  railing. 

The  manufacture  of  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad  iron,  &c.,  in  the  middle  States  employed  134  establish¬ 
ments,  having,  collectively,  a  capital  of  $13,627,863,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  employed  in  all  the  States 
in  1850.  They  wrought  up  437,850  tons  of  blooms,  pigs,  &c.,  costing,  with  other  materials,  $12,07 1,969, 
and  employed  13,151  persons,  at  an  annual  cost  for  labor  of  $4,330,848.  The  value  of  the  iron  produced 
was  $20,040,336,  which  was  an  increase  of  85  per  cent,  upon  the  value  made  in  these  States  in  1850, 
and  $4,101,550,  or  upward  of  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States  in  that 
year.  The  whole  weight  of  iron  manufactured  was  346,969  tons,  at  an  average  price  of  $57  70  per 
ton.  This  quantity  consisted  of  154,297  tons  of  bar,  158,577  tons  of  rails,  22,795  tons  of  boiler 
and  nail  plate,  10,000  tons  of  sheet,  and  1,300  tons  of  other  iron,  in  addition  to  some  anchors 
and  blooms. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were  the  largest  producers,  the  former  having  87  and  the  latter  10 
establishments.  .  The  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  the  iron  trade  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to 
$10,974,013,  or  more  than  one-half  that  of  all  the  States.  The  business  employed  10,177  persons, 
whose  labor  cost  $3,283,536,  the  cost  of  materials,  including  330,987  tons  of  crude  iron,  being  $8,862,947. 
The  value  of  the  product  in  that  State  was  more  than  doubled,  and  amounted  to  $15,122,842,  the  rate 
of  increase  being  106  per  cent.  It  fell  short  of  the  value  made  in  the  United  States  in  1850  in  the  sum 
of  only  $815,944.  Comprised  in  the  manufactures  were  112,276  tons  of  bar-iron,  133,577  of  railway 
iron,  13,000  tons  of  boiler  plate,  &c.,  7,000  tons  of  sheet  iron,  and  400  tons  of  galvanized  iron,  a  total  of 
266,253  tons,  of  the  average  value  of  $56  80  per  ton.  Of  the  whole  value,  $3,761,683  was  made  by 
13  mills  in  Pittsburg.  The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  New  York,  including  22,825  tons  of  bar,  14,000 
tons  of  rails,  and  1,450  tons  of  nail-rods,  was  38,275  tons,  worth  altogether  $2,251,250,  an  increase  of 
19  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  1850,  and  an  average  value  of  $58'  81  per  ton.  In  its  production  were 
employed  a  capital  of  $939,750  materials,  including  50,650  tons  of  raw  iron  and  ore,  of  the  value  of 
$1,529,833,  and  1,473  hands,  whose  labor  cost  $514,680.  In  New  Jersey  there  were  26  establish¬ 
ments,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,098,100,  and  963  persons.  They  consumed  39,990  tons  of  material, 
from  which  were  made,  besides  115  tons  of  anchors,  29,186  tons  of  iron,  including  900  tons  of  iron 
wire,  the  whole  valued  at  $1,617,519,  an  average  of  $55  20  per  ton,  and  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent. 

The  iron  mills  in  Delaware  numbered  4,  and  in  Maryland  7 — the  former  producing  2,570  tons  of 
bar,  plate,  and  sheet  iron,  worth  $192,600,  an  increase  of  230  per  cent.;  and  the  latter  10,685  of  bar 
and  sheet  iron,  in  addition  to  250  tons  of  blooms,  the  whole  valued  at  $856,125,  an  increase  of  104  per 
cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  western  States  contained  24  manufactories  of  bar  and  rolled  iron,  of  which  13  were  in  Ohio, 
5  in  Kentucky,  2  in  Missouri,  2  in  Indiana,  and  1  each  in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  The  total  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  this  industry  in  the  west  was  $3,370,300,  and  it  gave  employment  to  2,804  persons, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  labor  of  $1,097,160.  The  consumption  of  pig-iron,  blooms,  &c.,  was  113,374  tons, 
valued,  with  other  articles,  at  $776,250,  and  from  it  were  manufactured  41,973  tons  of  bar-iron,  40,000 
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tons  of  rails,  2,100  tons  of  plate  iron, ‘and  1,200  tons  of  sheet  iron,  a  total  weight  of  85,273,  of  which 
the  value,  including  2,000  tons  of  nails  and  spikes  made  in  Ohio,  was  $0,028,850,  an  increase  of  234 
per  cent.,  and  an  average  value  per  ton  of  $69  10.  More  than  one-half  of  the  product  in  that  section 
was  made  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  the  former  having  13  and  the  latter  5  iron  mills.  In  the  extent  of 
its  iron  trade  Ohio  is,  next  to  Pennsylvania,  the  largest  in  the  Union,  having,  in  1860,  returned  a  larger 
value  than  either  New  York  or  Massachusetts.  In  the  State  was  employed  a  total  capital  of  $961,800 
and  1,326  hands,  who  used  up  58,270  tons  of-pigs,  valued  at  $1,719,798,  and  produced  20,495  tons  of 
bar-iron,  19,000  tons  of  railroad,  and  1,200  tons  of  plate  iron,  a  total  of  40,695  tons,  worth,  with  1,500 
tons  of  nails  and  500  tons  of  spikes  made,  $2,806,200.  The  increase  was  173  per  cent. 

In  Kentucky  a  larger  capital  was  invested  than  in  Ohio,  or  $1,350,000,  hut  the  weight  of  material 
rolled  was  only  16,850  tons,  which  made  14,000  tons  of  bar,  plate,  and  sheet  iron,  worth  $1,183,150,  an 
increase  of  68  per  cent. 

One  mill  in  Illinois  produced  12,000  tons  of  rails,  worth  $660,000;  one  in  Michigan,  9,500  tons  of 
bars  and  rails,  worth  $585,000,  being  the  first  returns  of  rolled  iron  made  from  these  States. 

In  Missouri  the  product  was  largely  increased  over  that  returned  in  1850,  and  amounted  to  6,678 
tons,  valued  at  $670,000,  while  2  mills  in  Indiana  reported  2,300  tons  of  bar-iron  and  rails,  worth 
$124,500,  against  a  value  of  $4,000  in  1850. 

The  southern  States  contained  84  iron  mills,  employing  about  one-half  as  much  capital  as  the 
western  establishments,  viz:  $1,633,010,  and  made  from  43,684  tons  of  crude  iron  and  ore,  which,  with 
other  materials,  cost  $1,294,104,  by  the  labor  of  2,009  persons,  26,252  tons  of  bar  and  railroad  iron, 
valued,  with  some  nails,  spikes,  and  machinery,  at  $2,458,119,  or  $91  52  per  ton.  The  increase  in 
that  section  was  63  per  cent. 

The  State  of  Virginia  produced  the  largest  value,  having  20  establishments,  with  1,382  hands,  and 
a  capital  of  $1,047,725,  which  wrought  29,167  tons  of  material  into  7,709  tons  of  bar  and  10,180  tons 
of  rails,  valued,  with  160  tons  of  spikes  and  some  machinery,  at  $1,666,885.  The  increase  was  194 
per  cent. 

Thirty-five  mills  in  Tennessee  consumed  8,181  tons  of  material,  making  5,144  tons  of  bar-iron, 
valued  at  $543,398,  or  upward  of  $105  per  ton.  The  product  was  a  decrease  from  that  of  1850.  In 
North  Carolina  25  small  mills  made  1,096  tons  of  bar-iron,  worth  $99,656;  and  2  in  Alabama  made  93 
tons,  worth  $8,550,  which  was  also  a  decline  in  these  States  from  the  values  returned  in  1850.  Two 
iron  mills  in  Greorgia  made  2,030  tons  of  iron,  chiefly  rails,  worth  $139,630,  showing  an  increase  in  that 
State.  In  South  Carolina,  from  which  none  was  reported  in  1850,  275  tons  of  bar-iron  were  made  and 
returned  as  iron  castings  in  the  statistics  of  which  it  is  included. 


Statistics  of  lar,  sheet,  and  railroad  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S60. 
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IRON  WIRE., 

Wire-drawing;  in'  1860, "employed  16  establishments  in  five  States,  having  invested  the  sum  of 
$556,063,  and  employing  629  males  and  28  females,  whose  wages  cost  $240,960,  the  cost  of  materials 
being  $886,645  annually.  Including  900  tons  made  by  1  mill  in  New  Jersey  and  embraced  in  the 
statistics  of  bar-iron,  the  whole  weight  of  wire  made  was  10,670  tons.  The  value  in  the  other  States 
was  81,643,857,  whereof  $1,237,600  was  the  value  of  7,015  tons  made  by  9  mills  in  Massachusetts, 
employing  481  men  and  28  females.  Five  of  these  were  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  the  value 
made  was  about  $940,000.  One  establishment  in  that  place,  founded  in  1831,  employed  2  mills 
with  patent  wire-drawing  machinery  and  processes  for  producing  all  kinds  of  round,  flat,  or  oval  iron 
and  steel  wire,  plated  and  galvanized  wire,  &c.,  for  pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  needles,  screws, 
springs,  and  machinery,  covered  wire  for  crinolines,  bonnets,  &c.,  and  telegraph  wire. 

Four  wire-mills  in  New  York  made  1,080  tons  of  wire,  worth  $175,550,  and  1  large  establish¬ 
ment  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  capital  of  $139,063,  made  1,300  tons,  worth  $178,957.  A  wire-mill  in 
Ohio  drew  300  tons  of  wire,  worth  $39,000,  and  1  in  Virginia  75  tons,  valued  at  $12,750. 

Wire  Rope  has  been  made  for  some  years  past  by  Mr.  John  A.  Roebling,  at  Trenton,  New  J ersey, 
and  in  1860  he  employed  a  capital  of  $100,000  and  30  hands,  producing  rope  of  the  value  of  $70,000 
annually. 


Statistics  of  iron  wire  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


IROH  FORGING. 

The  several  branches  of  iron  forging  employed  56  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $1,362,650 
and  3,049  hands,  producing  articles  of  the  value  of  $1,907,460. 

Forged  iron-york  of  a  general  character,  including  iron  shafting  made  by  one  establishment  in 
Massachusetts  to  the  value  of  $86,500,  employed  33  establishments,  with  a  total  product  of  $1,501,701, 
of  which  $708,500  was  produced  by  7  in  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  the  one  above  named,  $253,500 
by  12  in  New  York,  $102,250  by  3  in  Pennsylvania,  and  $160,000  by  1  large  one  in  New  York. 

Twelve  Anchor  forges,  in  five  States,  produced  a  value  of  $148,200,  of  which  sum  $82,200  was 
turned  out  by  seven  forges  in  Massachusetts.  Each  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  contained  1,  and  Kentucky  2  anchor  works. 

•  Axles  were  also  forged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  five  States,  in  which  were  11  establishments 
with  156  hands,  producing  annually  a  value  of  $257,559.  The  principal  axle-works  were  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  4  shops  produced  a  value  of  $165,000;  3  in  Pennsylvania,  a  value  of  $58,050;  and  2  in 
Delaware.  $15,650;  1  in  Maryland,  about  the  same  amount  ;  and  Tin  Massachusetts,  $3,000. 
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Statistics  of  iron  forging  produced  in  tjie  United  States  during  the  pear  ending  June  1,  I860. 


CAK-WHEELS 

Were  made  in  17  establishments,  reformed  from  7  States,  to  the  value,  annually,  of  $2,083,350, 
which  was  the  value  of  142,000  car-wheels,  including  7,000  wheels,  valued  at  $87,000,  cast  in  a  shop 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  included  in  the  statistics  of  iron  castings.  The  average  value  was 
$14  67  each.  In  addition  to  the  wheels  made  at  Worcester,  which  are  somewhat  celebrated,  being 
made  of  cold-blast  charcoal  iron  and  chilled  in  sand-pits,  a  large  locomotive  establishment  at  Taunton, 
in  the  same  State,  manufactures  its  own  car-wheels,  chiefly  of  the  tubular  land.  But  the  principal  car- 
wheel  factories  are  in  the  middle  States. 

Five  establishments  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Troy,  Albany,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  made  30,000 
car-wheels,  averaging  nearly  5  to  the  ton,  and  valued,  altogether,  at  $386,550.  Four  establishments  in 
New  Jersey,  three  of  them  in  Jersey  City  and  one  in  Warren  county,  turned  out  18,000  car-wheels, 
worth  $271,800.  Three  factories  in  Pennsylvania  employed  a  capital  of.  $503,700  and  121  persons, 
and  made  45,000  car-wheels,  valued  at  $613,000.  The  principal  one  at  Philadelphia  employed  a  capital 
of  $490,000  and  100  hands,  and  manufactured  24,000  car-wheels,  which  were  cooled  by  a  patent  pro¬ 
cess,  and  valued  at  $2 7 0*000,  beside  725  axles,  worth  $80,000.  One  factory  at  Hawley,  in  W ayne  county, 
made  20,000  wheels,  worth  $250,000,  and  one  in  Columbia  county,  1,000  wheels,  valued  at  $13,000. 

The  largest  car-wheel  factory  in  the  United  States  was  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  had  invested 
a  capital  of  $200,000.  This  celebrated  foundry  consumed  10,000  tons  of  iron,  and  with  200  hands 
cast  30,000  car-wheels,  valued  at  $500,000,  besides  1,000  chilled  tires  and  300  tons  of  other  castings — 
a  total  value  of  $562,000. 

An  establishment  at  Cincinnati,  with  20  hands,  made  1,200  tons  of  car-wheels,  (about  6,000,) 
valued  at  $75,000,  and  one  at  Chicago,  1,000  tons  of  car-wheels,  or  4,000  in  number,  worth  $56,000. 


Statistics  of  car-wheels  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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IRON  CASTINGS. 

The  number  of  Iron  foundries  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  1,319,  returned  from  29  States. 
They  employed  a  capital  of  $14,722,749,  and  18,969  persons,  including  31  females,  producing  an  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  castings,  exclusive  of  stoves  and  ranges,  of  $20,111,517,  each  of  five  States  producing  one 
million  and  upward. 

Iron  Castings,  exclusive  of  stoves,  ranges,  iron  railings,  and  car-wheels,  were  made  in  1860  by 
955  establishments,  in  32  States,  and  employed  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,890,512  and  15,225  per¬ 
sons,  of  whom  11  were  females.  The  value  of  the  castings  made  was  $20,000,267,  an  amount  nearly 
equal  to  the  value  of  all  castings,  except  stoves,  made  in  1850.  Of  a  total  product  of  $4,202,690  by  173 
foundries  in  New  England,  upwards  of  one-half,  or  $2,158,935,  was  made  in  Massachusetts,  where  it 
has  been  a  prominent  industry  for  nearly  a  century  past.  Of  443  establishments  in  the  middle  States, 
195  in  New  York  produced  a  value  of  $4,342,244;  •  170  in  Pennsylvania,  the  value  of  $3,125,684. 
Much  of  the  value  in  the  latter  State  was  made  at  Pittsburg,  which  contained  17  or  more  iron  foun¬ 
dries.  Fifty  establishments  in  New  Jersey  reported  a  value  of  $2,198,531,  and  24  in  Maryland  a 
value  of  $772,825,  including  some  bar-iron  made.  In  Delaware  there  were  4  foundries,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  2.  More  than  one-half  the  value  made  in  the  western  States  was  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  67  foundries  in  Ohio,  which  reported  castings  made  to  the  value  of  $1,588,560.  In  Illinois 
28  foundries  made  castings  worth  $516,280.  The  value  in  all  the  other  States  fell  below  half  a  million 
each. 

Virginia  returned  castings  made  by  54  foundries  to  the  value  of  $621,025.  In  each  of  the  States 
of  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  G-eorgia,  and  Mississippi,  which  ranked  next,  the  value  was  below  $200,000, 
and  in  North  Carolina  amounted  to  $61,100.  In  the  remainder  it  was  less  than  $40,000  each.  One 
foundry  in  Washington  Territory,  with  4  bands,  produced  $10,000  worth  of  castings. 

Stoves  and  Ranges  were  made  in  1850  by  230  foundries,  in  13  States,  to  the  value  of 
$6,124,748. 

In  1860  stove  castings  alone  employed  290  establishments,  in  15  States,  and  8,066  bands,  which 
produced  a  value  of  $10,709,972,  an  increase  of  $4,585,224,  or  74.8  on  the  above  product.  Of  these 
establishments  40  in  New  Eugland  returned  $1,141,130,  of  which  Massachusetts  produced  the  value 
of  $617,470,  exclusive  of  $76,000  worth  of  stoves  and  ranges  made  in  general  iron  foundries,  and 
included  with  “iron  castings.”  There  was  a  falling  off  in  that  State  from  the  product  in  1850-  Six 
foundries  in  Maine  increased  the  value  of  castings  made  from  $18,000,  in  1850,  to  $111,760,  and  4  in 
Rhode  Island  reported  a  value  of  $259,000,  against  $3,800  in  1850.  The  value  of  stoves  made  by  196 
establishments  in  the  middle  States  was  $7,162,132,  of  which  sum  86  foundries  in  New  York  produced 
$4,563,560,  an  increase  of  upward  of  100  per  cent.  In  that  State  2  were  exclusively  devoted  to  making 
‘‘hollow-ware,”  which  was  made  to  the  value  of  $113,000.  In  New  York  city  and  vicinity  there  were 
23  foundries  for  stoves,  in  Albany  7,  and  in  Troy  8.  Both  the  last-named  cities  exceeded  one  million 
dollars  in  the  value  of  stoves  made,  and  are  widely  celebrated  for  their  stove  castings. 

In  Pennsylvania  107  stove  and  hollow-ware  foundries  returned  a  value  of  $2,526,685,  an  increase 
of  nearly  100  per  cent.  Of  these,  Philadelphia  contained  45  and  Pittsburg  5  stove  and  range  factories. 
The  value  made  in  New  Jersey  was  $71,887,  exclusive  of  some  stoves  made  in  that  State,  and,  as  in 
other  States,  returned  simply  as  “castings.”  The  value  of  stoves  made  in  Maryland  is  included  with 
iron  castings,  and  amounted  probably  to  $125,000.  One  large  foundry  made  7,500  stoves,  and  another 
stoves  and  hollow-ware  to  the  value  of  $50,000.  The  value  in  1850  was  $665,000. 

In  the  western  States  there  were  51  stove  foundries,  reporting  a  value  of  $2,368,610,  of  which 
sum  39  in  Ohio  made  $1,074,650;  4  in  Missouri,  $810,960;  3  in  Kentucky,  $294,000;  Illinois,  a  value 
of  $129,000,  and  Indiana  of  $60,000.  Tennessee  was  the  only  southern  State  which  made  a  return  of 
stoves  cast,  of  which  the  value  was  $16,500;  and  one  foundry  in  California  turned  out  a  value  of 
$21,600. 
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Hot-air  Furnaces  and  Cooking  Ranges  were  manufactured  in  4  States,  by  37  establishments,  lo 
the  value  of  $788,288,  of  which  sum  11  foundries  in  Massachusetts  produced  the  value  of  $306,250, 
and  22  in  Pennsylvania  $361,838;  two  in  New  Jersey  reported  a  value  of  $81,200,  and  2  in  Ohio 
$39,000. 

Iron  Railing  employed  88  factories  in  15  States,  in  which  the  value  of  railing  made  was  $1,706,356. 
Of  these  establishments  14  were  in  New  England  and  10  in  Massachusetts,  the  latter  producing  a  value 
of  $108,460;  and  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  the  balance  of  $181,705  made  in  that 
section.  Fifty-two  foundries  in  the  middle  States  reported  $1,135,206  worth  of  iron  railing  made, 
whereof  $854,750  was  the  product  of  36  factories  in  New  York,  and  $232,853  of  12  in  Pennsylvania, 
chiefly  in  Philadelphia.  Three  in  New  Jersey  made  a  value  of  $44,000.  The  western  States  made 
railing  valued  at  $324,445  in  18  foundries,  of  which  11  in  Ohio  turned  out  $189,485,  and  one  in 
Kentucky  $120,000. 

Louisiana  and  Tennessee  each  contained  2  railing  factories,  making,  respectively,  $65,000  and 
$55,000  worth  of  railing. 

Malleable  Iron  Castings. — Malleable  cast-iron,  which,  by  a  modification  of  the  annealing  process, 
is  made  to  combine  the  tenacity  of  wrought-iron  with  the  cheapness  of  ordinary  cast-iron,  and  less 
liability  to  oxidation,  was  first  made  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  about  the  year  1828.  In  1831  Seth  Boyden,  of 
that  place,  took  out  2  patents  for  making  it.  In  1860  26  establishments,  in  5  States,  manufactured 
various  articles  of  ironmongery,  domestic,  and  other  hardware,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  $930,800,  of  which 
amount  $333,500  was  the  product  of  7  factories  in  New  Jersey,  6  of  them  in  Newark,  where  the  value 
made  was  $193,500.  Eight  establishments  in  Connecticut  reported  a  value  of  $276,500,  principally 
made  by  6  foundries  in  New  Haven.  There  were  others  at  New  Britain  and  Meriden.  Five  malleable 
cast-iron  foundries  in  New  York  returned  a  value  of  $161,800,  made  chiefly  at  New  York  city,  Troy, 
Watervliet,  &c.  Three  foundries  in  Pennsylvania  produced  $80,000;  3  in  Massachusetts,  $79,000,  of 
which  $38,000  was  by  1  in  Worcester.  Malleable  cast-iron  guns  were  first  made  in  the  United  Stales 
by  Cyrus  Alger,  in  South  Boston,  in  1836. 
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MACHINERY,  STEAM-ENGINES,  &e. 

Machinists’  and  millwrights’  work,  in  1850,  employed  1,061  establishments  in  29  States,  and  the 
labor  of  27,892  hands,  producing  a  value  of  $27,998,344. 

In  1860  the  same  branch,  exclusive  of  cotton  and  woollen  and  other  special  machinery,  employed 
in  35  States  and  districts  1,173  manufactories,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $33,319,080  and  37,370 
hands.  The  value  of  steam-engines  and  machinery  made  was  $46,644,586,  an  increase  of  $18,646,132, 
or  66.6  per  cent,  on  the  value  returned  in  1850. 

The  principal  increase  was  in  the  middle,  western,  and  southern  States,  and  amounted,  in  the  first, 
to  $5,341,426,  or  36.8  per  cent.;  in  the  western  States,  to  $7,875,982,  or  217  per  cent.;  and  in  the  south¬ 
ern  States,  to  $4,907,241,  or  5.88  per  cent,  over  the  values  made  in  these  sections,  respectively,  in  1850. 
New  England  decreased  its  production,  and  the  Pacific  States  returned,  for  the  first  time,  a  value  of 
$1,500,000.  Maine  and  Vermont  were  the  only  New  England  States  showing  an  increase,  while  in 
Massachusetts  the  value  fell  off  nearly  $2,000,000. 

The  middle  States  numbered  426  establishments,  of  which  184  were  in  New  York,  166  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  50  in  New  Jersey.  The  western  States  contained  329  factories,  of  which  133  were  in 
Ohio;  the  southern  States  115  establishments;  and  the  Pacific  States  28. 

Of  special  machinery,  the  following  were  the  principal  branches : 

Cotton  and  Woollen  Machinery — 192  establishments;  capital  employed,  $2,422,088;  number 
of  hands,  4,813  ;  value  of  product,  $4,902,704. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses  were  made  by  2  establishments  to  the  value  of  $31,000. 

Papek  Machinery  employed  3  factories  and  33  hands,  producing  a  value  of  $41,400. 

Ribbon  Looms  were  made  by  one  establishment  to  the  value  of  $15,000. 

Shingle  Machines  employed  5  factories  and  13  hands,  with  a  product  of  $10,620. 

Silk  Machineey  was  made  by  2  establishments,  having  17  hands,  to  the  value  of  $12,756. 

Stamp  Machines  were  produced  by  one  firm  to  the  amount  of  $7,210. 

Turbine  Water-wheels  employed  2  factories  with  50  hands,  turning  out  a  value  of  $96,700. 

Wood-working  Machinery  was  made  by  2  establishments  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  having  a 
capital  of  $34,000  and  78  hands,  whose  labor  produced  a  value  of  $135,000,  including  several  kinds  of 
planing  machinery,  &c.,  &c. 

Machinists’  Tools  employed  17  manufactories,  a  capital  of  $536,150,  and  455  hands,  and  the 
value  of  the  manufacture  was  $540,292,  of  which  $205,000  was  the  product  of  one  establishment  in 
Philadelphia,  having  a  capital  of  $280,000  and  employing  190  hands,  and  turning  out  machinists’  tools 
of  acknowledged  excellence.  Nine  establishments  in  Massachusetts  reported  a  value  of  $165,600  made, 
and  2  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  product  of  $71,600.  Three  in  New  York,  made  tools  of  the  value 
of  $47,950 ;  1  in  New  Jersey,  $2,800 ;  and  1  in  Delaware,  $22,142. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

Locomotive  engines  were  manufactured  in  7  or  8  States,  to  the  number  of  470,  or  upward.  The 
number  of  establishments  engaged  wholly  or  chiefly  in  this  branch  of  machinery  was  19,  which,  together, 
employed  a  capital  of  $482,592  and  4,174  hands.  The  value  of  the  engines  made  was  $4,866,900,  an 
average  of  $10,355  each. 

The  largest  value  was  made  by  4  manufactories  in  New  Jersey,  from  which  were  turned  out  166 
locomotives,  valued  at  $1,565,000,  of  which  sum  $765,000  was  the  product  of  one  of  three  factories  at 
Paterson,  which  employed  720  men  and  built  90  locomotives.  The- next  in  size  was  also  largely  engaged 
in  making  cotton  machinery.  The  fourth  shop  was  that  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company, 
at  Bordentown,  which  made  a  few  engines  and  a  number  of  cars. 

Next  to  New  Jersey,  came  Pennsylvania,  in  which  2  large  factories  in  Philadelphia,  among  the 
oldest  and  largest  in  the  country,  emjiloyed  capitals,  respectively,  of  $900,000  and  $750,000.  The 
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largest,  with  675  hands,  constructed  89  engines,  worth  $750,000,  and  the  other,  with  580  men,  turned 
out  79  locomotives,  valued  at  $670,000.  Two  locomotives  were  built  in  Scranton,  and  two  in  Potts- 
ville,  the  values  of  which  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  of  this  branch. 

Five  locomotive  shops  in  Massachusetts  built  54  engines  worth  $643,000.  The  two  largest  were 
at  Taunton,  one  of  which,  with  175  hands,  built  23  locomotives  valued  at  $180,000,  and  the  other,  with 
425  men,  made  $250,000  worth  of  cotton  machinery  and  14  complete  locomotives,  including  the  wheels, 
and  valued  at  $80,000.  Others  were  manufactured  at  Worcester  and  Roxbury. 

Four  shops  in  New  Hampshire  constructed  43  engines  valued  at  $805,900.  The  largest  were 
2  at  Manchester,  one  of  which,  the  machine  department  of  the  Amoslceag  Manufacturing  Company, 
employed  450  men,  and  turned  out  37  locomotives,  valued,  with  mill  machinery  and  castings,  at  $695,000. 
The  Manchester  Locomotive  Works,  formerly  extensively  engaged  in  the  business,  built  about  5  engines, 
worth  $37,500,  and  the  railroad  shop,  at  Lake  Village,  a  few  locomotives  and  32  cars.  Another  repaired 
engines  and  built  70  cars. 

An' old  locomotive  establishment  at  Baltimore,  not  in  full  operation  in  1860,  built  in  that  year 
about  6  engines,  worth  $50,000.  Two  railroad  shops  in  Kentucky  executed  work  of  the  value  of 
$250,000.  of  which  $235,0.00  was  the  value  of  about  1 0  locomotives,  some  cars  and  repairs,  made  by 
one,  and  the  balance  chiefly  repairing  by  the  other. 

The  greater  part  of  the  locomotives  made  in  the  country,  however,  are  built  by  2  shops  in  Boston, 
2  in  Taunton,  3  in  Paterson,  and  2  in  Philadelphia.  One  at  Portland,  Maine,  one  at  Baltimore,  and 
perhaps  one  or  more  in  the  State  of  New  York,  built  a  few  locomotives,  but  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
other  work. 


Statistics  of  locomotive  engines  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1800. 


SEWING  MACHINES. 

These  employed  but  few  establishments  in  1850;  but  their  manufacture  increased  rapidly  in 
the  next,  ten  years,  and,  in  1860,  occupied  74  manufactories  in  12  States,  a  capital  of  $1,426  and  2,287 
hands.  They  turned  out  111,263  machines,  of  the  value  of  $4,247,820. 

Sewing  machines  were  made  in  all  the  New  England  States  except  Maine,  the  factories  in  that 
section  numbering  22,  from  which  were  turned  out  61,746  machines,  worth  $2,506,300.  Of  that  value 
$1,104,800  was  the  product  of  10  factories  in  Massachusetts,  which  made  21,700  machines.  Five 
factories  in  Connecticut  reported  24,046  machines  made,  and  valued  at  $1,043,805,  and  11  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  made  12,800  machines,  worth  $406,480.  Ohio  turned  out  11,423  sewing  machines,  worth 
$262,935.  In  most  of  the  other  States  the  product  was  small.  Sewing  machines  are  now  exported 
to  several  foreign  countries.  The  value  exported  in  1861  was  $61,000, 
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Statistics  of  sewing  machines  produced  in  the.  United  Stales  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


STATES. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

% 

Capital  invested. 

| 

l 

t 

i 

j  c 

1 

j 

i 

3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 
EMPLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

\ 

j 

Number  of  machines. 

1 

Female. 

5 

$30,  350 

1  825. 150 

97 

$30,300 

$134,  500 

6,600 

Vormnit  ^ 

1 

25, 000 

8, 300 

40 

10,  200 

42,  000 

3,500 

MananolmBotts . . . . 

10 

258, 000 

04,  071 

506 

8 

246, 960 

1, 104, 800 

21,700 

Rhode  Island . . . . . . . . 

1 

35, 000 

6.  745 

60 

21,  000 

102,  000  | 

6,000 

5 

42(5, 000 

170,  830 

611 

389, 880 

1, 123,  000 

24,  046 

Ec\y  York  _ _ - _ _ 

19 

212. 440 

473 

196, 260 

1,  043, 805  | 

24, 230 

Pennsylvania . * . 

11 

211,000 

83, 048 

270 

20 

105, 492 

406,  480 

12, 8U0 

Delaware 

I 

10,000 

2,  875 

35 

6,  000 

35,  000 

500 

17 

67,  GOO 

70,  398 

173 

62, 016 

262,  935 

11,  423 

1 

2, 000 

420 

8 

2, 400 

6,  000 

300 

IlUnOiB  J,  f  .r.r.iTTi-- _ - _ 

2 

2,800 

446 

4 

1,080 

3, 050 

114 

1 

600 

2,560 

7G8 

4, 250 

150 

Total . 

74 

1,426,550 

|  647, 963 

2,259 

28 

1,  090,  956 

|  4,247,820 

111,263 

FIRE-ARMS. 

Fire-arms  were  manufactured,  in  1860,  in  239  establishments,  having  a  total  capital  of  $2,512,781 
and  2,056  hands.  They  reported  a  value  of  $2,342,681  made,  of  which  sum  $1,544,090  was  the 
product  of  26  factories  in  New  England,  $625,094  the  value  made  in  the  middle  States  by  94  estab¬ 
lishments,  $85,834  by  72  in  the  western,  $72,652  by  41  shops  in  the  southern,  and  $15,011  the  product 
of  6  factories  in  the  Pacific  States.  The  largest  amount  was  made  in  Connecticut,  where  9  manufac¬ 
tories,  chiefly  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Norwich,  including  some  of  the  largest  private  armories  in  the 
United  States,  produced  upward  of  one-half  the  total  value  made  in  the  country,  or  $1,186,500.  Seven 
factories  in  Massachusetts  turned  out  fire-arms  of  the  value  of  $340,000,  including  the  product  of  the 
United  States  armory  at  Springfield,  the  product  of  which,  like  that  of  several  private  establishments, 
was  increased  many  fold  during  the  late  rebellion.  In  Pennsylvania  44  establishments  reported  a  value 
of  $336,030,  and  37  in  New  York  $193,739;  1  in  New  Jersey  produced  $60,000  worth,  and  6  in 
Maryland  $36,400.  Twenty  fire-arms  factories  in  Ohio  reported  a  value  of  $26,420.  In  all  the  others 
the  value  made  was  below  $20,000  each. 


HARDWARE. 

The  number  of  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  general  hardware  in  1850  was  340,  reported 
from  16  States  of  the  Union.  They  employed  altogether  a  capital  of  $3,539,025  and  7,030  persons. 
The  value  of  hardware  manufactured  was  $6,957,770,  of  which  96  factories  in  Connecticut  produced 
$2,360,190,  and  112  in  New  York  a  value  of  $1,807,140;  the  value  in  each  of  the  others  being  less 
than  a  million,  and  in  all  but  4,  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  1860  the  total  number  of  hardware  establishments  in  19  States  was  443.  Their  aggregate 
capital  amounted  to  $6,707,000;  the  cost  of  materials  was  $4,402,758;  the  number  of  hands,  10,721, 
of  whom  1,263  were  females ;  the  cost  of  labor  was  $3,443,664,  and  the  value  of  the  product  $10,903,106, 
an  increase  of  56.7  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  1850. 

Upwards  of  two-thirds  the  entire  value  of  hardware  made  was  the  product  of  204  establishments 
in  New  England,  employing  in  the  manufacture  a  total  capital  of  $4,649,100,  and  5,587  male  and  1,088 
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female  hands.  The  value  of  the  goods  made  in  these  States  was  $7,281,603,  which  was  nearly  double 
the  product  of  the  same  States  in  1850,  and  $323,853  more  than  the  value  made  in  all  the  States  in 
that  year. 

Of  that  sum  118  establishments  in  Connecticut,  having  altogether  invested  $2,887,800  and  4,706 
hands,  produced  a  value  of  $4,812,043,  or  nearly  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  103.8  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  value  made  in  the  State  in  1850.  These  manufactories  are  distributed  throughout  the 
State,  and  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic  rivers,  and  the 
counties  of  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Middlesex.  They  employ  machinery  in  the  production  of  every 
description  of  useful  and  ornamental  article  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  other  metals,  to  an  extent  and 
perfection  that  has  rendered  the  State  pre-eminent  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of  its  miscellaneous 
and  general  hardware,  which,  for  cheapness  and  ingenious  adaptation  to  every  requirement  of  household 
and  general  economy,  is  nowhere  excelled.  Twenty  establishments  in  Hartford  county  produced  mis¬ 
cellaneous  hardware  of  the  value  of  $1,368,264,  and  six  manufactories  of  coach  and  saddlery  hardware 
in  the  same  produced  a  value  of  $174,460.  Much  of  these  values  was  made  at  New  Britain,  where  one 
large  establishment  manufactured  locks  and  other  building  and  miscellaneous  hardware  of  the  value 
of  $500,000,  employing  400  hands,  and  another,  with  245  hands,  a  value  of  $252,000.  In  New  Haven 
county  13  manufactories  of  miscellaneous  hardware  produced  a  value  of  $816,600,  and  8  others  manu¬ 
factured  coach  and  saddlery  hardware  worth  $323,100,  much  of  which  was  the  product  of  hardware 
establishments  in  Meriden  and  its  vicinity.  Twenty  establishments  in  Middlesex  county  made 
miscellaneous  hardware  of  the  value  of  $306,720.  Four  establishments  in  New  London  county, 
chiefly  at  Norwich  and  New  London,  produced  the  value  of  $209,760  in  miscellaneous  hard¬ 
ware. 

In  Rhode  Island  8  establishments  manufactured  hardware  to  the  value  of  $1,376,300,  employing 
therein  868  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $1,183,400.  Sixty-six  smaller  establishments  in  Massachusetts, 
with  854  hands,  produced  a  value  of  $855,000,  and  7  in  New  Hampshire  returned  a  value  of 
$147,950. 

The  hardware  manufactories  of  the  middle  States  numbered  209.  Their  investments  amounted 
to  $1,967,450,  the  number  of  persons  employed  to  3,629,  and  the  value  of  their  manufactures  to 
$3,263,207,  the  increase  being  less  than  10  per  cent.  Ninety  establishments  in  New  York,  with  the 
labor  of  1,549  persons,  manufactured  hardware  of  the  value  of  $1,409,999,  which  was  less  than  the 
value  returned  in  1850.  Fifty-four  factories  in  New  Jersey,  employing  1,291  hands,  produced  the 
value  of  $1,071,783  in  hardware,  an  increase  of  over  360  per  cent.  In  Pennsylvania  54  establishments, 
with  766  hands,  turned  out  hardware  of  the  value  of  $764,303,  which  was  a  decline  from  the  product 
of  that  State  in  1850;  and  in  Maryland,  where  the  number  of  factories  was  increased  from  2  to  6, 
there  was  also  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  product. 

Twenty-three  factories  in  the  western  States,  of  which  17  were  in  Ohio,  employed  a  capital  of 
$83,700  and  384  hands,  making  hardware  to  the  amount  of  $326,736,  an  increase  of  74  per  cent. 
The  increase  was  principally  in  Ohio,  in  which  366  hands  produced  a  value  of  $309,316,  an  increase 
of  99  per  cent.  In  Kentucky,  which  made  no  return  in  1850,  the  value  of  $3,100  was  returned  by 
one  establishment.  In  Missouri  the  product  fell  off  from  $21,350  to  $6,100;  and  Indiana,  which 
returned  a  value  of  $2,000  in  1850,  made  no  return  of  hardware  in  1860. 
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Statistics  of  hardware  of  all  kinds  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES, 

2 

I 

8 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM- 
W-OfED. 

Annual  coat  of  labor. 

Ann.  value  of  product.  1 

1 

o 

'a 

§ 

ft 

Maine  . . . . . . . . . . . 

4 

$36,000 

$12, 674 

58 

15 

$20,  544 

$55,290 

New  Hampshire  . . . . . 

7 

52,200 

36,922 

131 

3 

33, 008 

147,950 

1 

18, 000 

40 

Massachusetts . 

66 

459,700 

373, 453 

588 

266 

284,  060 

855,020 

Rhode  Maud  . . . . 

8 

1, 1KU00 

477, 019 

568 

300 

358,200 

1, 376,300 

Connecticut . 

118 

2, 887, 800 

2, 050, 928 

4, 202 

504 

1, 582,  872 

4, 812, 043 

Total  in  New  England  States . . . 

204 

4,649,100 

2,968,496 

5,587 

1,088 

2,290,684' 

7, 281, 603 

New  York . 

90 

897, 900 

591, 792 

1, 504 

45 

457,  767 

1,409,999 

Pennsylvania . 

54 

542,800 

259, 051 

764 

2 

192, 1.49 

764,303 

New  Jersey . 

58 

506, 400 

428, 058 

1, 163 

128 

386, 868 

1,071,783 

Maryland . . . . . . . 

6 

20, 050 

4, 985 

22 

District  of  Columbia. _ _ _ _ 

1 

360 

650 

Total  in  Middle  States  . . 

209 

1,967,450 

1, 284, 006 

3,454 

175 

1, 043,  624 

3, 263,217 

Ohio .  „  .  „„ 

17 

366 

Illinois . . . . . 

3 

8 

Missouri _ _ _  _ _ ..... .  . . . ... 

2 

3,000 

2,245 

6 

2,508 

6, 100 

Kentucky  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

3,000 

980 

4 

1, 200 

3, 100 

Total  in  Western  States . . . 

23 

|  83,700 

142,431 

384 

96, 516 

326, 736 

Virginia . . . . . 

4 

5,500 

4, 940 

23 

7, 320 

19, 000 

Louisiana  -  ..  . . . . . . .......... 

1 

500 

400 

1 

360 

1, 200 

Tennessee  .  . . . . . . . . . 

1 

250 

125 

1 

360 

550 

. 

Total  In  Southern  States . 

6 

|  6,250 

5, 465 

25 

B,  040 

20, 750 

Gfib  Pern  in,  {Pacifift} . . . . . . . 

1 

500 

2,500 

g 

4,800 

10, 800 

Totalln United  States  . . . . 

443 

1  6,707,000 

4, 402, 758 

9,458 

1, 263 

3,443,664 

10, 903, 106 

STEEL. 

The  number  of  steel  furnaces  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  5,  all  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
employed  a  capital  of  $52,300  and  40  hands,  consumed  materials  of  the  value  of  $133,420,  and  paid 
for  labor  $23,100,  yielding  a  product  valued  at  $172,080. 

In  1860  returns  were  made  of  13  steel-making. establishments,  of  which  9  were  in  Pennsylvania, 
2  in  New  York,  and  2  in  New  Jersey.  Their  total  capital  amounted  to  $1,640,000.  The  number  of 
hands  was  748,  and  the  cost  of  labor  $308,736.  The  materials  used  cost  $805,174,  and  produced 
11,838  tons  of  steel,  valued  at  $1,778,240,  an  average  value  of  $150  per  ton.  The  product  was  nearly 
tenfold  the  amount  manufactured  in  1850. 

The  Pennsylvania  furnaces  employed  a  capital  of  $1,345,000  and  the  labor  of  592  persons.  They 
manufactured  9,890  tons  of  steel,  worth  $1,358,200,  being  about  eightfold  its  product  in  1850,  and  an 
average  of  $135  per  ton.  Six  of  the  establishments  were  in  Alleghany  county,  and  their  united  cap¬ 
itals  amounted  to  $1,230,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  in  them  to  522  persons.  They  used  3,600 
tons  of  pig-iron,  3,500  tons  of  blooms,  and  1,100  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  made  6,390  tons  of  steel,  of  which 
about  2,000  tons  was  cast-steel,  besides  carriage-springs  and  some  axles,  valued  altogether  at  $880,000. 
The  largest  of  the  six  employed  220  men  and  produced  steel,  &c.,  of  the  value  of  $400,000,  and 
another  employed  150  hands,  with  a  product  of  $300,000. 

Three  smaller  establishments,  in  Philadelphia,  owned  capitals  amounting  to  $115,000,  and  with  the 
labor  of  70  hands  manufactured  steel  of  the  value  of  $458,000.  Of  these  last,  one  made  800  tons  of 
cast-steel,  worth  $90,000;  another  1,200  tons  of  German  and  200  tons  of  cast-steel,  together  valued  at 
$174,200;  and  the  third  made  200  tons  of  saw-steel,  500  tons  of  spring-steel,  350  tons  of  plow-steel, 
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and  200  tons  of  shovel-steel,  a  total  of  1,250  tons,  valued  altogether  at  1194,000.  In  its  production 
were  used  1,400  tons  of  scrap-iron,  350  tons  of  Swedish,  and  1,850  tons  of  other  iron;  total,  3,600  tons. 

The  2  furnaces  in  the  State  of  New  York  combined  a  capital  of  $205,000  and  employed  91  hands. 
From  materials  valued  at  $137,899:  they  made  1,248  tons  of  steel,  worth  $277,040,  an  average  price  of 
$222  per  ton.  One  of  these,  the  Peru  Iron  Company,  in  Clinton  county,  used  50  tons  of  bar-iron,  and 
made  48  tons  of  steel,  worth  $5,040.  The  other,  the  Damascus  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  on  Staten 
Island,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000-  and  90  hands,  made  800  tons  of  rolled  steel,  worth  $160,000,  and  400 
tons  of  hammered  steel,  valued  at  $112,000 ;  total,  1,200  tons,  worth  $272,000.  The  materials  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  production  of  this  amount  were  1,300  tons  of  bar-iron,  costing  $84,000 ;  6,000  tons  of 
coal,  worth  $27,000 ;  and  other  materials  valued  at  $23,000;  a  total  of  $134,000. 

The  New  Jersey  steel  furnaces  had  a  total  capital  of  $90,000  and  employed  65  hands.  One  was 
in  Morris  county,  and  used  800  tons  of  iron  and  the  labor  of  40  men,  producing  400  tons  of  cast-steel, 
valued  at  $88,000.  The  Etna  Steel  Works,  in  Jersey  City,  consumed  300  tons  of  iron,  aud  with  25  hands 
made  300  tons  of  steel,  worth  $75,000;  a  total  of  700  tons,  worth  $163,000  ;  an  average  value  of  $231 
per  ton. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  STEEL. 

The  various  manufactures  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  steel,  such  as  cutlery,  axes,  and  other 
edge  tools,  artisans’  tools  of  different  kinds,  saws,  springs,  steel  wire,  &c.,  employed  382  factories,  with 
a  total  capital  of  $5,797,649  and  7,284  persons,  whose  labor  produced  a  value  of  $9,151,893. 

Cutlery  was  made  in  51  establishments  to  the  value  of  $1,366,223,  of  which  $1,104,750  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  16  factories  in  New  England — $219,225  by  23  in  the  middle  States.  The  largest  product, 
or  $721,200,  was  by  6  factories  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  the  principal  were  at  Shelburne  Falls, 
where  the  largest  factory  in  the  United  States  is  located,  and  at  Chicopee  and  Boston.  Nine  factories 
in  Connecticut,  chiefly  in  New  Haven  county,  at  Meriden,  and:  in  Litchfield  county,  returned  a  value  of 
$381,750.  Four  factories  in  New  Haven  county  made  table,  pocket,  and  other  cutlery  of  the  value 
of  $253,200,  of  which  value  $167,000,  was  by  1  factory  at  Meriden.  Seven  cutlery  factories  in  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  produced  a  value  of  $161,000,  and  9  in  New  York  $33,125.  Six  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
reported  a  product  of  $16,800. 

Axes  and  Edge-tools  employed  166  establishments,  with  a  product  of  $3,243,992,  of  which 
New  England  produced  $1,582,659.  Of  the  latter  sum  18  shops  in  Connecticut  returned  $730,035  ; 
19  in  Massachusetts,  $649,056 ;  and  9  in  New'  Hampshire,  $135,600.  The  largest  product  of  edge-tools 
was  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  amounted  to  $959,168,  as  the  product  of  45  factories.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  23  establishments  made  a  value  of  $372,925 ;  and  17  in  New  Jersey,  the  value  of  $257,925. 

Carpenters’  Tools,  such  as  augers,  auger-bitts,  gimlets,  plane-irons,  &c.,  employed  33  factories, 
and  the  product  thereof  was  $731,430.  The  largest  number  of  factories  was  reported  by  Connecticut, 
in  which  14  produced  a  value  of  $264,400.  The  largest  factory  was  at  Humphreysville.  Seven  fac¬ 
tories  in  New  York  turned  out  tools  worth  $189,400;  and  4  in  Ohio,  a  value  of  $163,880. 

Coopers’  Tools  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $9,100  by  4  establishments  in  Ohio,  employing  12 
hands. 

Curriers’  Tools  employed  2  regular  factories  in  New  Hampshire,  together  employing  5  men  and 
producing  the  value  of  $5, 197 

Shoemakers’  Tools  were  made  in  3  States,  by  39  factories,  to  the  value  of  $93,592,  of  which 
$77,000  was  made  by  3  in  New  York;  $8,592,  by  3  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  $8,000,  by  1  in  Ohio. 

Stone-cutters’  Tools,  to  the  amount  of  $850,  were  made  by  one  shop  in  Ohio. 

Saws  employed  42  establishments  in  11  States.  The  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  was  756,  and  the  value  of  saws  manufactured  was  $1,237,063,  of  which  8  factories  in  New 
England,  with  108  hands,  made  $258,400.  Of  the  latter  sum  $205,000  was  the  product  of  3  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  the  largest  were  2  in  Boston;  the  oldest  of  them  established  in  1830,  when  the 
25 
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total  value  of  saws  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  only  about  $5,000  annually.  Twelve 
factories  in  New  York  produced  saws  of  the  value  of  $352,750,  and  9  in  Pennsylvania  $330,599.  Among 
those  in  Pennsylvania,  several  in  Philadelphia  are  among  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  country,  one  of 
them  having  been  established  in  1802.  Eleven  factories  in  the  western  States  produced  saws  worth 
$266,314,  of  which  6  in  Ohio  made  a  value  of  $87,314. 

Springs  for  Cars,  Carriages,  and  Locomotives  were  manufactured  in  40  establishments,  to  the 
value  of  $2,117,377.  Although  made  in  9  States,  the  principal  values  were  produced  in  Connecticut, 
three  of  the  middle  States,  and  Virginia.  Ten  establishments  in  the  first-named  employed  497  persons, 
and  turned  out  a  value  of  $952,550,  chiefly  carriage-springs,  of  which  amount  $434,000  was  returned 
by  2  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity,  and  $218,500  was  the  value  of  springs  and  axles  made  at  Bridgeport. 
Seven  factories  in  New  York  reported  a  value  of  $451,020,  5  in  Pennsylvania  $134,082,  and  7  in  New 
Jersey  $224,200,  as  the  value  of  car  and  carriage  springs  made.  One  manufactory  of  car-springs  at 
'Wilmington,  Delaware,  made  a  value  of  $24,750,  and  one  large  one  in  Virginia,  with  a  capital  of  half  a 
million,  a  value  of  $225,000. 

Steel  Wire  employed 4  establishments,  with  123  male  and  18  female  hands,  who  manufactured  a 
value  of  $101,600. 


Statistics  of  steel  ‘produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 
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Nails  and  Spikes  were  made  in  1850,  by  87  establishments,  in  13  States,  and  employed  a  capital 
of  $4,428,498.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  was  $4,438,976,  and  of  labor  $1,812,972,  which  was  the 
wages  of  5,231  persons,  who  turned  out  a  product  of  $7,662,144. 

In  1860  the  number  of  nail-works  reported  in  12  States  and  Territories  was  99.  Their  capitals 
aggregated  the  sum  of  $5,810,250,  and  the  number  of  work  people,  including  157  females,  was  6,878. 
The  cost  of  wages  was  $2,398,872,  and  of  materials  $6,069,195,  the  value  of  nails  and  spikes  made 
being  $9,857,223,  an  increase  of  28.6  per  cent. 
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The  value  made  by  44  nail  factories  in  New  England,  employing  2,440  persons,  was  $3,689,321, 
of  which  $3,326,321  was  made  in  Massachusetts  by  40  mills,  employing  2,068  male  and  135  female 
hands,  and  a  capital  of  $1,781,500;  and  $327,000  by  3  establishments  and  223  hands  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  balance  was  the  product  of  one  factory  in  Vermont.  The  nail- works  of  Massachusetts,  which,  in 
the  last  century,  were  numerous  at  Bridgewater,  Abiugton,  and  other  places  where  machinery  for  cut- 
nails  was  introduced  as  early  as  1786,  now  produce  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  nails  and  spikes 
made  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  middle  States  these  articles  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $4,408,432,  by  38  establish¬ 
ments,  employing  3,202  persons.  More  than  one-half  the  value,  or  $2,268,355,  was  the  product  of  20 
nail  factories  in  Pennsylvania,  employing  1.628  males  and  20  females.  Of  these  5  rolling  mills  and  nail- 
works  in  Pittsburg,  with  889  men  and  20  women,  produced  a  value  of  $1,031,968,  in  addition  to  railroad 
spikes,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  $325,000,  made  by  2  manufactories,  employing  110  hands  and  a  number  of 
Swett’s  railroad  spike  machines,  or  other  mechanism,  which  produces  50  half-pound  spikes  per  minute, 
and  5  tons  per  diem  for  each  machine,  worked  by  7  hands.  Cut-nail  machinery  is  also  extensively  used 
in  Pittsburg;  and  1  factory  in  Philadelphia  made  cut-nails  of  the  value  of  $173,000  per  annum. 

Fifteen  nail-works  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  649  hands,  returned  a  value  of  $1,021,736;  2 
in  New  Jersey,  with  546  hands,  made  nails  and  spikes  worth  $968,341;  and  1  in  Maryland,  employing 
160  hands,  made  a  value  of  $150,000. 

Seven  nail  and  spike  factories  in  Ohio  returned  a  force  of  370  hands,  and  a  product  of  $438,385 
Of  these  4  in  Cincinnati  made  wrought-nails  to  the  value  of  $7,385,  and  one  spike  and  railroad-chair 
factory  produced  a  value  of  $93,000. 

Five  mills  in  Virginia,  with  the  labor  of  1,026  persons,  returned  nails  and  spikes  made  of  the  value 
of  $1,222,000,  making  that  State  the  fourth  in  the  amount  of  these  articles  made. 

Three  small  factories  in  Utah,  with  20  hands,  returned  a  value  of  $35,712. 


Statistics  of  nails  and  spikes  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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Bolts,  Nuts,  Washers,  and  Rivets  were  made,  in  1860,  in  54  establishments,  employing  a  capital 
of  $1,235,300  and  1,504  hands.  The  value  made  was  $2,175,555.  The  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  were  the  largest  producers,  the  former  having  13  factories,  producing  a  value  of  $663,750, 
of  which  the  counties  of  Hartford  and  Fairfield  each  returned  $250,000.  In  Pennsylvania  10  estab¬ 
lishments  reported  a  product  of  $591,500,  of  which  value  $410,000  was  returned  by  7  factories  in 
Philadelphia.  In  Massachusetts  a  value  of  $179,600  was  made,  and  in  Rhode  Island  $186,300,  each 
State  having  4  factories.  The  Providence  Tool  Company’s  Works  in  the  latter  State  employ  a  large 
number  of  cold  punching  presses,  invented  by  A.  O.  Arnold,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  early  adopted  by 
them  for  punching  nuts  from  cold  iron.  In  New  York  the  value  of  $108,300  was  made;  in  New 
Jersey,  $157,975;  and  in  Missouri,  $162,000.  In  the  other  States  the  product  was  smaller.  Many 
establishments  employ  machinery  for  making  rivets  also,  by  which  rivets,  weighing  7  to  the  pound,  are 
made  at  the  rate  of  80  per  minute. 

Scales  and  Balances,  in  1850,  employed  22  manufactories  in  11  States,  with  capitals  amounting 
to  $130,267  and  402  hands,  producing  a  value  of  $359,505.  In  12  States,  in  1860,  scales  and  balances 
were  made,  in  43  establishments,  to  the  value  of  $1,292,560,  an  increase  of  260  per  cent.  They 
employed  a  capital  of  $744,300  and  725  persons.  Of  the  total  product,  6  factories  in  New  England 
returned  a  value  of  $700,200;  and  $665,000,  or  more  than  one-half  the  total  value,  was  the  product  of 
2  factories  in  Vermont;  the  factory  of  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks,  at  St.  Johnsbury,  being  the  principal  one 
in  the  Uuited  States.  Since  the  first  patent  was  taken  out  by  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  in  1831,  upward 
of  100  different  modifications  of  steelyards,  scales,  and  balances  have  been  manufactured  by  them,  and 
in  the  same  time  they  have  manufactured  about  150,000  scales,  which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
and  have  proved  a  benefit  to  the  commercial  classes. 

Blacicsmithing-  was  carried  on  in  1850  by  10,373  establishments  in  32  States,  to  the  value,  annu¬ 
ally,  of  $16,048,536,  employing  25,002  hands,  including  19  females,  and  a  capital  of  $5,884,149. 

In  1860  there  were  returned  from  38  States  and  Territories  only  7,504  blacksmithing  establish¬ 
ments,  having  capitals  amounting  to  $4,940,756  and  15,720  hands,  including  1  woman.  The  value  of 
work  executed  was  $11,641,243,  a  decrease  of  13.7  per  cent.,  due,  probably,  in  part,  to  the  transfer  of 
much  of  the  heavier  work  to  regular  forges  and  to  other  manufactures  employing  machinery  and  other 
improved  processes. 

The  several  branches  of  the  iron  manufacture  above  enumerated,  which  do  not  include  all  manu¬ 
factures  of  that  metal  and  of  steel,  yielded  altogether,  in  1860,  a  product  of  $205,879,510.*  Many  of 
these,  especially  the  manufactures  of  pig,  bar,  and  rolled  iron  and  steel,  of  heavy  castings,  marine 
engines,  fire-arms,  &c.,  were  greatly  increased  during  the  war  just  ended. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  direct  taxes  were  paid  on  iron  and  manufactures  thereof  to 
the  amount  of  $3,303,027,  and  on  steel  and  its  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  $391,141,  a  total  of 
$3,694,178.  The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  subject  to  tax  and  the  amount  of  tax  paid  on  each 
was  approximately  as  follows,  viz : 


Railroad  iron,  paying  75  cents  to  $1  SO  per  ton . . . 

Band,  lioop,  sheet,  and  plate  iron,  paying  $1  50  to  $2  per  ton . 

Bar  and  other  rolled  iron,  nails,  spikes,  & c.,  paying  50  cents  to  $ 1  50  per  ton 

Castings,  paying  $  l  to  $1  50  per  ton . 

Stoves  and  hollow-ware,  SI  50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds . 

Wood-screws,  paying  1J  cent  per  pound  (41,962  pounds) . 

Steel  of  all  kinds,  paying  $4  to  $10  per  ton . 

Marine  engines,  paying  3  per  cent* . . 

Manufactures  of  iron,  paying  3  per  cent . 

Manufactures  of  steel,  paying  3  per  cent . 


Tax  collected. 

Tons 

§295,064  = 

276,192 

242,513  = 

153,921 

279,932  = 

201,279 

242,736  = 

172,985 

123, 4S7  = 

82,325 

62,943  = 

21 

91,768  == 

10,SG2g 

65,434 

1,891,061 

299,373 

*  Exclusive  of  the  use  of  Iron  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Agricultural  Implements. 
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■SAI.T  MAKUFACTBKE. 

The  number  of  salt-works  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  340.  They  returned  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,640,885  ;  a  consumption  of  raw  materials  of  the  value  of  $1,051,425  ;  an  expenditure  for 
the  labor  of  2,699  male  and  87  female  hands  of  $754,224;'and  a  product  of  9,763,840  bushels  of  salt, 
valued  at  $2,222,745,  an  average  of  22£  cents  per  bushel,  and  estimating  a  bushel  to  weigh  56  pounds, 
equivalent  to  23^-  pounds  for  each  person  in  the  Union. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  employed  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1860,  in  12  States  of  the  Union,  399 
establishments,  whose  aggregate  investments  in  the  business  amounted  to  $3,692,215,  and  the  number 
of  persons  employed  by  them,  including  23  females,  was  2,213.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  used  annu¬ 
ally  was  $1,054,780,  and  of  labor  employed  $371,954.  They  produced  12,717,200  bushels  of  salt, 
valued  at  $2,289,504,  an  average  value  of  18  cents  a  bushel,  and  an  increase  of  30.2  per  cent,  on  the 
product  of  1850. 

About  59  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity,  or  7,521,335  bushels,  valued  at  $1,289,511,  was  the 
product  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  which  returns  were  made  of  296  salt-making  establishments, 
having  a  total  capital  of  $2,313,590,  and  employing  1,079  persons,  at  an  annual  cost  for  labor  of 
$24,520,  and  for  raw  materials  of  $676,301.  The  product  was  an  increase  of  3;021,335  bushels,  or 
upward  of  67  per  cent,  on  that  of  1850.  The  limited  outlay  for  labor  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate 
business  done  in  that  State  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  salines  are  the  property  of  the 
State,  which  pumps  up  the  water  and  delivers  it  on  the  premises  of  the  manufacturers  for  a 
royalty  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense.  The  average  value  per  bushel  in  that  State  was  a  little  over 
17  cents. 

Next  to  New  York  the  largest  production  of  salt  was  in  Virginia,  (now  West  Virginia,)  ill  which 
were  14  salt-works,  having  collectively  a  capital  of  $523,800  and  445  hands,  (of  whom  11  were 
females,)  whose  annual  wages  cost  $148,464.  The  cost  of  materials  consumed  was  $166,004,  and  the 
quantity  of  salt  made  2,076,513  bushels,  valued  at  $410,684,  an  average  value  of  19.2  cents  a  bushel 
That  State  produced  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  made,  but  fell  off  from  its 
production  in  1850  about  59.6  per  cent. 

In  Ohio,  28  establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  $338,700  and  293  hands,  manufactured 
1,743,200  bushels,  valued  at  $276,871,  or  a  little  over  15f  cents  per  bushel.  The  cost  of  materials 
was  $139,627,  and  of  labor  $91,524  per  annum,  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  salt  made  was 
216.7  per  cent,  over  the  yield  of  1850. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  next  to  New  York  in  the  number  of  salt-works  returned,  which  was  34, 
with  capitals  amounting  altogether  to  $190,800  and  205  hands,  whose  wages  cost  yearly  $64,776,  the 
cost  of  materials  being  $48,603,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  made  1,011,800  bushels,  valued  at  $196,916, 
an  average  of  nearly  19 £  cents  a  bushel.  The  increase  of  product  was  only  10  per  cent. 

Returns  were  made  from  6  salt-works  in  Kentucky,  having  invested  a  capital  of  $70,000  and  em¬ 
ploying  66  male  and  8  female  hands,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $14,978.  They  produced  169,665  bushels  of 
salt,  worth  $41,190,  an  average  value  of  about  24^  cents  a  bushel,  and  a  decrease  in  quantity  of.  68  8 
per  cent,  from  the  returns  of  1850.  In  each  of  the  remaining  States  the  product  fell  below  50,000 
bushels. 

In  Massachusetts  13  establishments  were  engaged  in  making  salt,  with  21  hands,  by  solar  evapo¬ 
ration,  to  the  amount  of  31,525  bushels,  valued  at  $9,832,  or  upwards  of  31  cents  a  bushel;  and  one  in 
Illinois,  with  a  capital  of  $38,000  and  15  hands,  produced  35,000  bushels,  worth  $10,000,  or  28J  cents 
per  bushel.  One  establishment  in  Florida  reported  a  capital  of  $35,000  and  12  hands,  which  made 
40,000  bushels,  valued  at  $11,000,  an  average  of  27  J  cents  a  bushel  and  an  increase  of  $5,000  upon 
the  value  returned  in  1850.  Two  salt-works  in  Texas  in  1850  returned  a  manufacture  of  8,000  bushels 
of  salt,  worth  $5,900,  and  in  1860  29,800  bushels,  valued  at  $1  a  bushel.  Their  capitals  amounted  to 
$47,000,  and  the  persons  employed,  including  4  females,  to  22.  The  largest  establishment  in  the 
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western  States  was  one  in  Michigan,  which  had  just  commenced  business,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
and  30  hands,  which  had  produced  in  the  ten  days  it  had  been  in  operation,  2,362  bushels  of  salt,  worth 
$600,  or  nearly  2 5|  cents  a  bushel,  with  an  expenditure  for  raw  materials  of  $275,  and  for  labor 
of  $200. 

Next  to  the  five  principal  salt-producing  States,  first  mentioned,  the  largest  quantity  of  salt  reported 
was  by  2  establishments  in  California,  which,  with  a  capital  of  only  $800  and  15  hands,  produced 
44,000  bushels,  valued  at  $7,100,  an  average  value  of  16  cents  a  bushel.  The  cost  of  labor  was  $5,400, 
that  of  materials  used  not  returned.  One  concern  in  Utah,  having  invested  $4,000  in  salt-making, 
paid  for  materials  $5,000,  and  for  the  labor  of  2  hands  $840,  producing  12,000  bushels  of  salt  valued 
at  $6,000,  or  50  cents  a  bushel.  From  Maine  and  Connecticut,  each  of  which  made  returns  of  salt 
made  in  1850,  no  report  was  received  in  1860. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  salt  by  each  person  in  the  United  States  has  been  estimated 
to  be  about  60  pounds;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  about  25  pounds,  and  in  France  2 1J  pounds  for  each 
inhabitant. 

If  each  bushel  be  supposed  to  weigh  56  pounds,  the  total  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States 
in  1860  was  712,163,200  pounds,  which  was  equivalent  to  rather  more  than  22£  pounds  to  each  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  Union  in  that  year,  or  one  pound  more  than  the  average  annual  consumption  per  capita  in 
France,  2J  pounds  less  than  in  England.  It  was  374  pounds  less  than  the  amount  required  for  home 
consumption  by  each  individual,  the  total  deficiency  being  1,174,326,060  pounds,  or  33,687,308 
bushels. 

The  only  States  which  produced  a  surplus  were  New  York  and  Virginia,  in  which  tlie  production 
of  salt  amounted,  respectively,  to  108^  and  72|  pounds  per  capita  of  the  population  of  those  States,  and, 
in  the  first  of  them,  to  an  average  of  upward  of  13^  pounds  for  each  person  in  the  Union.  In  each  of 
the  other  States  the  manufacture  of  salt  fell  below  the  average  required  for  each  one  of  its  inhabitants; 
and  in  Ohio  alone,  where  it  was  41f  pounds  to  each  person,  exceeded  the  average  production  of  the 
whole  Union  per  capita.  In  Pennsylvania  the  product  reached  19£  pounds,  in  Kentucky  12§  pounds, 
in  California  pounds,  and  in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  only  1J  pounds  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
State. 

Although  the  census  of  1860  showed  only  12  States  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  no  less  than  23  States  have  at  different  periods  made  returns  of  this  industry,  and  deposits  of  salt, 
salt  springs,  or  lakes,  are  found  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  made 
by  the  evaporation  of  seawater  on  our  Atlantic  shores  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country;  and 
since  an  early  period,  also,  from  the  salt  springs  existing  in  various  States,  which  are  the  principal 
source  of  the  present  production,  those  of  New  York,  western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan 
being  the  most  noted.  Rock  salt  has  been  found  in  western  Virginia,  in  Missouri,  Uta’h,  California, 
Arizona,  and  the  Salmon  mountains  of  Oregon,  and  salt  lakes  in  Minnesota,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  California.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Utah,  situated  toward  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  4,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
and  purest  brines  in  the  world. 

With  natural  resources  so  abundant,  cheap  fuel,  and  a  climate  well  adapted  by  its  warmth  and  dry¬ 
ness  for  making  salt,  either  by  solar  evaporation  or  by  boiling,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  future  census 
shall  not  show  that  the  United  States  is  more  nearly  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  an  article  that 
is  indispensable  as  a  condiment  and  antiseptic  for  the  seasoning  and  preservation  of  food,  and  as  a 
material  in  several  processes  in  the  arts,  and  which  is  probably  consumed  by  our  population  to  a  greater 
relative  amount  than  by  any  other  people. 

Salt  was  first  made  in  this  country  near  Cape  Charles,  in  Virginia,  previous  to  1620,  and  having 
been  allowed,  with  other  interests  of  the  colony,  to  go  to  decay,  the  works  were  again  set  up  in  that 
year  on  a  scale  designed  not  only  to  supply  the  colony  itself  but  also  tlie  northern  fisheries.  Salt  was 
exported  thence  to  Massachusetts  in  1633.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  salt-works  of  Colonel  Scar- 
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borough  at  Accomac,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  colonial  assembly,  in  1662,  prohibited 
the  importation  of  salt  into  the  county  of  Northampton,  but  repealed  the  act  four  years  later. 

At  a  place  long  afterward  known  as  the  “Salt  Ponds,”  on  Sewee  bay,  or  Bull’s  harbor,  South 
Carolina,  salt-making  was  attempted  about  the  year  1689  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  an  enterprising 
emigrant  from  the  Leeward  Islands.  What  success  he  met  with  is  unknown;  but  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  that  province  was  encouraged  by  acts  of  assembly  in  1725. 

The  first  salt-works  in  New  England  appear  to  have  been  erected,  about  the  year  1623,  by  a  com¬ 
pany  which  settled  near  the  present  city  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  1624  the  Plymouth  Colony  commenced  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  in  the  following  year 
attempted  the  same  thing  at  Cape  Ann,  but  were  unsuccessful  through  lack  of  skill  in  the  manager. 
In  1629  a  more  skilful  person  was  sent  out  from  England,  and  the  right  of  making  salt  for  sale  was 
reserved  to  the  company  in  London  until  the  transfer  of  authority  from  London  to  the  colony,  when  it 
was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  industries.  Salt-making  was  commenced  at  Salem  in  1636, 
and  in  1641  Samuel  Winslow  was  allowed,  for  10  years,  the  exclusive  right  of  making  salt  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  a  new  method.  Like  privileges  for  21  years  and  30  acres  of  land  were  the  same  year 
granted  to  John  Jenny  and  associates  for  making  salt  at  Plymouth,  and  they  were  required  to  sell  it  at 
two  shillings  a  bushel.  These  efforts  were,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  the  colonists,  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  shore  fisheries,  and  salt  frequently  became  very  scarce  and  dear.  In  March, 
1648,  John  Winthrop,  jr,  was  encouraged  to  manufacture  salt,  by  a  new  method,  under  an  act,  of  the 
assembly  making  salt  receivable  for  public  taxes  at  the  principal  towns,  the  first  year  at  the  same  rate 
as  wheat,  bushel  for  bushel;  the  second  year  two  bushels  for  each  family  were  to  be  taken  at  three 
shillings  a  bushel,  and  the  third  year  200  tons  at  two  shillings  per  bushel.  In  the  following  year  he 
received  a  grant  of  3,000  acres  of  land,  on  condition  that  within  three  years  he  set  up,  between  the  capes 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  works  to  make  at  least  100  tons  of  salt  per  annum.  This  effort  appears  to  have 
been  successful,  and  in  1656  the  proprietor  was  granted,  for  21  years,  exclusive  privileges  for  making 
salt  “after  his  new' way.”  In  1652  salt-works  were  ordered  to  be  set  up  at  Cape  Ann;  and  about  the 
same  time,  Edward  Burt,  who  was  refused  the  use  of  two  islands  near  Salem  for  salt-making,  because 
it  was  “prejudicial  to  the  town  in  divers  ways,”  received  leave  to  carry  on  the  business  for  10  years  at 
Cape  Ann,  provided  he  made  it  only  after  his  own  “new  way;”  but,  in  1673,  it  was  officially  reported 
that  no  salt  was  made  by  the  solar  process  in  New  England.  In  1746  two  persons,  named  Jerome, 
proposed  to  set  up  evaporating  pans  to  make  salt  in  Connecticut. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  manufacture  of  salt  along  the  Atlantic  shores,  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Georgia,  was  a  very  rude  process.  It  was  made  in  New  England  chiefly  by  boiling,  the  water  being 
pumped  from  the  sea,  either  by  hand-power  or  by  the  aid  of  wind-mills.  About  250  gallons  of  water 
were  evaporated  to  obtain  a  bushel  of  salt,  which  crystallized  in  fine  grains,  and  was  often  quite  impure. 
About  the  year  1775,  the  first  considerable  attempt  to  make  salt  along  our  eastern  shores,  by  solar 
evaporation,  was  commenced  by  the  salt-boilers  of  Harwich,  on  Cape  Cod,  and  more  successfully,  two 
years  after,  by  John  Sears  and  others,  at  Dennis,  in  Barnstable  county,  where  they  built  a  vat  150  feet 
in  length  and  10  in  width,  and  covered  it  with  a  curiously  constructed  roof.  Salt  having  soon  after 
risen  in  price  to  six  and  eight  dollars  a  bushel,  many  other  solar  salt-works  were  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Sears,  who,  in  1799,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  manufacturing  salt.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Hattel  Tilley,  of  Massachusetts,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  method  of  covering  vats  by  causing 
a  double  roof  to  revolve  on  an  upright  post.  He  was  enabled  to  make  pure  white  salt  weighing  70  to 
75  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  to  make  the  process  more  economical  by  extracting  from  the  mother- 
waters  the  crystallized  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia.  In  1802  it  was  estimated  that  $130,000  was 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  Barnstable  county,  Massachusetts,  which  yielded  a  profit  of  25 
per  cent.  The  number  of  salt-works  was  then  136,  having  an  evaporating  surface  of  121,313  feet  and 
a  capacity  to  make  40,438  bushels  of  pure  white  salt,  and  181,969  bushels  of  glauber  salt,  worth 
together  $40,700.  The  works  were  increased  the  next  year,  by  adding  27,587  feet  of  surface. 
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Captain  John  Sears,  who  had  triumphed  over  many  difficulties,  was  the  only  successful  manufacturer 
of  salt  by  solar  evaporation,  for  which  his  works  at  Dennis  were  quite  extensive.  These  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  essentially  upon  the  plan  since  found  most  efficient,  and  used  along  our  sea-coast 
and  in  Florida  and-  at  Onondaga  for  making  salt  by  solar  heat,  in  which  the  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
different  degrees  of  solubility  or  affinity  for  water  in  the  several  salts  which  are  constituents  of  the 
brine.  By  conducting  the  evaporation  in  a  series  of  vats  or  shallow  tanks  those  salts  which  are  least 
soluble  are  first  deposited,  and  afterward  successively  those  that  have  greater  affinity  for  water,  until 
the  chloride  of  sodium  is  crystallized  nearly  pure.  At  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Plymouth, 
Kingston,  Rochester,  Hingham,  and  Dorchester  other  works  of  this  kind  were  commenced  within 
two  or  three  years,  those  at  Dorchester  the  same  year,  by  Captain  Deane,  who  bad,  at  Preston’s 
Point,  a  series  of  vats  200  feet  long  with  4,000  feet  of  evaporating  surface.  In  1810  Massachusetts 
contained  468,198  square  feet  of  roofing  for  salt-works,  and  manufactured  118,757  bushels  of  salt, 
valued  at  $79,526.  The  salt-works  in  that  State  were  exempted  from  taxation,  and  in  1809  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  petitioned  Congress  for  a  restoration  of  the  duty  on  foreign  salt. 

This  duty,  which  had  been  laid,  in  1789,  at  6  cents  a  bushel,  and  raised  the  next  session  to  12  cents, 
was  increased  in  1797  to  20  cents  a  bushel,  but  in  1807  was  entirely  repealed.  In  July,  1813,  the 
duty  of  20  cents  was  again  imposed  during  the  war,  and  was  continued  until  1832,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  1842  to  8  cents. 

The  manufacture  now  increased,  and  in  1820  was  stated  to  employ,  in  Massachusetts,  a  capital  of 
$777,000,  and  to  yield  an  annual  product  of  $95,000  A  memorial  to  Congress,  in  1827,  against  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  stated  that  the  salt-works  of  that  State  were  numerous,  and  made  annually  (chiefly 
by  solar  evaporation)  600,000  bushels  of  the  best  salt,  Barnstable  county  alone  having  15,000,000  feet 
of  salt-vats,  valued  at  $1,300,000  and  owned  by  1,000  persons.  The  price  of  salt,  which  had  been  as 
high  as  60  cents  a  bushel,  had  fallen  to  33  cents  at  the  works.  In  1831  the  area  of  salt-vats  in  the  State 
was  17,545,700  square  feet.  Large  quantities  of  solar  salt  were  made  at  that  time  in  Maine.  On  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  at  this  time  the  manufacture  began  to  decline.  In  1840  the  product  was  376,596 
bushels,  and  in  1855,  319,630,  valued  at  $187,324,  chiefly  in  Suffolk  and  Barnstable  counties. 

_A  refinery  of  imported  rock-salt  in  Maine,  in  1833,  was  said  to  have  made  in  the  previous  year 
$100,000.  by  making  and  selling  refined  salt  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  while  common  Liverpool  salt,  imported 
under  a  duty  of  10  cents,  cost  35  cents  a  bushel. 

In  1631  a  company  of  French  emigrants  arrived  in  an  English  ship  to  carry  on  salt-making  at 
Piscataway,  probably  in  New  Jersey,  along  the  southern  shores  of  which,  as  well  as  of  more  southern 
provinces,  there  were  many  small  salt-works  before  and  during  the  Revolution,  several  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  British,  requiring  means  for  their  protection,  and  active  measures  by  Congress  and  the 
several  legislatures  for  tlieir  re-establishment.  Salt-making  was  carried  on  at  a  later  period  in  Cape 
May  county,  and,  in  1818,  large  solar  salt-works  were  erected  at  Lewistown,  Delaware. 

Salt-works  were  erected  in  New  Netherlands  by  the  Dutch  previous  to  1649.  Imported  white  salt 
appears  to  have  sold  in  that  province  before  that  as  low  as  $1  04  per  half  barrel;  but  in  1661  was  very 
scarce.  It  rose  to  12  guilders  ($4  80)  per  bushel.  In  that  year  Dirck  DeWolff,  a  merchant  of 
Amsterdam,  received  a  grant  of  Coney  Island,  in  New  York  harbor,  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  for 
which  he  was  also  granted  the  exclusive  right  for  seven  years.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  he  was 
resisted  by  the  Connecticut  settlers  at  Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  where,  in  early  times,  salt  was  also 
made  by  exposing  sea  water  in  shallow  vats  along  the  shores  to  solar  evaporation. 

The  saline  springs  of  Onondaga  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  missionaries  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  by  whom  they  were  used,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  a  source  of  salt.  They  were  first 
mentioned  by  Pere  Lallamont;  and,  in  1654,  Le  Moyne  recorded  a  notice  of  them  in  his  journal.  He 
carried  a  sample  of  the  salt  to  Canada,  and,  in  1658,  communicated  the  discovery  to  persons  in  New 
Amsterdam,  (New  York.)  Onondaga  salt  continued  in  common  use  among  the  Six  Nations  for  more 
than  a  century,  and,  in  1770,  was  sold  in  Quebec.  It  was  not  until  1787  that  salt  was  first  made  from 
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the  springs  near  Syracuse,  by  boiling,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  bushels  per  diem.  The  lands  were  that 
year  ceded  to  New  York  by  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  the  fountains  were  reserved  to  the  State.  In  1791 
the  capacity  of  the  works  there  erected  was  8,000  bushels  per  annum,  and  the  product  sold  60  miles 
westward  for  50  cents  a  bushel.  In  June,  1797,  these  salines  were  first  made  the  subject  of  legislative 
enactment.  They  were  placed  under  a  commissioner,  and  lots  were  leased  to  manufacturers,  who  were 
required  to  pay  to  the  State  a  duty  of  4  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds,  and  to  supply  salt  at  not  over  60 
cents  a  bushel.  The  product  of  the  springs  in  that  year  was  25,474,  and  the  whole  quantity  from  that 
time  to  June,  1861,  inclusive,  was  137,937,548  bushels. 

In  1829,  when  the  Onondaga  salt-works  produced  1,129,280  bushels,  the  manufacturers  paid  to 
the  State,  for  the  canal  fund,  a  duty  of  12£  cents  a  bushel  of  the  standard  weight  of  56  pounds,  and  the 
salt  was  delivered,  at  a  fair  profit,  in  New  York  at  40  cents  a  bushel,  after  paying  9  cents  freight  and 
toll  to  Albany,  4  cents  freight  thence  to  New  York,  and  2  cents  allowed  for  waste.  The  medium  price 
of  salt  was  then  48  to  50  cents  a  bushel.  In  1834  the  quantity  made  was  2,209,867  bushels,  and  the 
State  duty  was  reduced  to  6  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  proceeds  were  transferred  from  the  canal  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  State. 

In  1846,  when  this  duty  yielded  a  large  revenue  to  the  State  on  a  product  of  3,838,851  bushels,  the 
tax  was  reduced  to  its  present  rate  of  one  cent  a  bushel,  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  siuking  wells 
pumping,  superintendance,  &c. 

The  situation  of  the  New  York  salines  on  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals,  with  other  outlets  by  the 
great  lakes  and  by  railroad,  with  access  to  large  quantities  of  wood  on  the  borders  of  the  small  lakes, 
and  to  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Blossburg,  Pennsylvania,  give  the  manufacturers  unusual  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  brine  issues  from  rocks  of  the  lower  silurian  series,  and  -is  obtained 
by  boring  wells  from  50  to  312  feet  deep,  whence  it  is  raised  by  steam-power  and  conducted  to  the 
boilers  by  troughs.  A  bushel  of  salt  is  made  from  every  40  or  45  gallons  of  water.  It  was  at  first 
made  by  boiling,  but  at  present  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  product  is  made  by  solar  evaporation, 
and  seven-eighths  by  boiling.  The  salt  reservation  is  divided  into  four  districts,  those  of  Syracuse, 
Salina,  Liverpool,  and  Greddes,  of  which,  in  1863,  the  first  produced,  of  solar  and  fine  salt,  1,264,000 
bushels;  the  second,  4,237,888;  the  third,  966,648;  and  the  fourth,  1,473,847— total,  7,942383.  The 
great  reservoirs  for  making  solar  salt  cover  altogether  about  700  acres,  and  are  divided  into  tanks  16  by 
18  feet  each  and  6  inches  deep,  provided  with  movable  covers,  and  producing  each  about  50  bushels 
annually  of  coarse  salt,  such  as  is  used  in  packing  and  curing  provisions,  and  weighing  about  70  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  The  number  of  covers  in  use  in  1863  was  about  44,000,  capable  of  making  2,200,000, 
bushels,  and  nearly  100  salt-blocks  were  unused  for  want  of  brine. 

The  manufacture  of  boiled  salt  is  conducted  in  large  cast-iron  kettles,  holding  about  100  gallons 
each,  set  in  “blocks”  of  brick- work,  usually  in  two  parallel  rows.  A  double  block  may  contain  80  kettles, 
each  capable  of  making  yearly  20,000  to  25,000  bushels  of  56  pounds,  with  a  consumption  of  one  cord 
of  hard  wood,  or  a  ton  of  coal,  for  every  45  bushels.  In  1862  there  were  316  salt  blocks  in  the  reser¬ 
vation,  containing  about  16,500  kettles,  capable  of  making  at  least  12  million  bushels  of  fine  salt 
annually.  But  the  State  was  at  no  time  able  to  supply  more  than  190  blocks  with  brine,  and  the 
average  number  supplied  was  about  160.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  coarse  or  solar,  and  common  or 
fine  salt  does  not  materially  differ,  and  is  about  one  dollar  a  barrel  of  280  pounds,  or  five  bushels. 
New  York  salt  has  the  reputation  of  being  comparatively  pure  and  uniform  in  quality,  and  the  finest 
ground  solar  salt  made  at  Onondaga  is  not  surpassed  by  any.  “Factory-filled”  dairy  salt,  for  table  and 
dairy  use,  lias  been  made  by  a  modification  of  the  English  method,  which  produces  the  celebrated 
“Ashton’s”  brands,  and  sold,  in  1862,  in  any  part  of  the  State  for  31  to  37  cents  a  bushel.  The 
business  is  carried  on  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  toll  on  domestic  salt  charged  by  the 
State  canals  is  1  mill  per  1,000  pounds  per  mile,  and  the  freight  from  Onondaga  to  Buffalo,  198  miles 
on  the  canals,  amounts  to  1 5  cents  per  barrel  over  the  toll. 
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During  the  last  century  the  western  settlements  were  chiefly  supplied  with  salt  by  the  expensive 
and  tedious  system  of  “packing”  on  horses  across  the  mountains  from  the  maritime  towns,  which  in 
turn  derived  their  principal  supplies  through  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe, 
whence  much  salt  was  brought  in  ballast  by  returning  timber  and  provision  ships.  The  price  of  salt 
on  the  frontiers  was  always  high  in  consequence.  About  the  close  of  the  century  Onondaga  salt  first 
became  an  article  of  trade  at  Pittsburg,  chiefly  through  the  enterprise  of  General  James  O’Hara,  an 
enterprising  citizen  who  had  a  contract  to  supply  the  garrison  at  Oswego,  New  York,  with  provisions, 
and  who  carried  back,  by  land  and  water  carriage,  domestic  salt  which  he  was  able  to  deliver  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  at  $4  per  bushel,  or  one-half  its  cost  when  packed  over  the  mountains.  In  a  few  years  a  large 
trade  grew  up  in  this  article,  and  the  price  fell  to  $12  per  barrel  of  five  bushels,  until  the  war,  in  1812, 
suspended  the  supply. 

In  the  mean  time  the  numerous  “  salt-licks”  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  attracted  attention 
and  some  effort  to  produce  salt.  A  company  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  merchants  are  said  to  have 
erected  salt-works  on  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  in  1784.  In  1810  1  salt-work  in  Indiana  county  was 
reported  as  having  made  600  bushels  of  salt,  worth  SI, 000.  About  that  time,  William  Johnson  com¬ 
menced  boring  on  the  Conemaugh  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loyalhanna,  and  struck  an  abundant 
fountain  of  salt  water  at  the  depth  of  450  feet,  and  erected  furnaces,  pans,  &c.,  by  which  he  made  about 
30  bushels  per  diem,  which  sold  at  a  high  price.  Other  wells  were  soon  sunk  at  a  depth  of  300  to  600 
feet  in  the  coal-measures  of  that  region,  and  the  price  of  salt  was  reduced  as  low  as  $1  per  barrel,  but 
afterward  fixed  at  $2,  which  afforded  a  profit.  The  pumps  were  first  worked  by  horse-power,  and 
afterward  by  small  engines.  In  1820  the  business  employed  a  capital  of  $33,000  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  1826  there  were  35  salt-works  on  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskeminetas,  3  upon  the  Alle¬ 
ghany,  and  others  in  progress  elsewhere,  one  of  which  was  expected  to  yield  1,500  bushels  daily.  Salt 
was  supplied  at  the  works  for  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  while  it  brought  50  cents  in  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  In  1840  Pennsylvania  produced  549,478  bushels  of  salt,  and  in  1850  919,100  bushels, 
worth  $206,796. 

The  salt  regions  of  Virginia,  which  are  the  most  important  after  that  of  New  York,  are  two  in 
number,  one  along  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  and  the  other  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Holston  river,  in  Washington  and  Wythe  counties.  The  manufacture  was  com¬ 
menced  at  Kanawha  in  1804.  In  1810  that  State  produced  740,000  bushels,  valued  at  $704,000,  of 
which  540,000  bushels,  worth  $504,000,  was  made  in  Kanawha  county,  and  the  remainder  in  West¬ 
moreland.  Virginia  salt  was  already  coming  in  competition  with  that  of  New  York,  In  1820  23  salt¬ 
works  in  the  Kanawha,  having  a  capital  of  $696,000  and  1820  kettles,  &c„  made  salt  at  75  cents  a  bushel. 

,  Kentucky,  which  in  1810  produced  324,870  bushels,  worth  one  dollar  a  bushel,  had,  at  that  date, 
upward  of  1,600  kettles,  and  make  salt  to  the  value  of  $190,000  per  annum.  In  1831  about  2,400,000 
bushels  was  the  annual  product  of  salt  on  the  western  waters,  and  the  price  was  from  50  to  62  cents  a 
bushel.  Salt  had  seldom  fallen  below  $3  until  the  Kanawha  works  displaced  the  foreign.  In  1840 
Virginia  ranked  next  to  New  York  in  this  branch  of  production,  having  in  that  year  made  1,745,618 
bushels,  which  was  more  than  one-fourth  the  product  of  the  whole  United  States.  In  1850  it  pro¬ 
duced  3,479,890  bushels,  valued  at  $700,466. 

From  North  Carolina,  in  1810,  returns  were  made  of  366  vats  owned  by  2  salt-works,  which  made 
7,500  bushels,  worth  $3,800. 

The  reservoirs  of  salt-water  which  underlie  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  branches  were  pene¬ 
trated  at  several  other  points  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Salt  was  first  made  in  the  Mus¬ 
kingum  valley  in  1796,  by  a  company.  In  a  few  years  the  springs  passed  into  other  hands,  and  finally 
to  the  State, which  leased  them  at  a  fixed  rate.  In  1810  a  manufacture  of  24,000  bushels  of  salt,  worth 
as  many  dollars,  was  reported  from  Ohio,  and  in  1830  the  product  of  that  State  had  increased  to  446,350 
bushels,  valued  at  37  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  each  bushel  requiring  95  gallons  of  water  to  be  evapo¬ 
rated.  In  1850  that  State  manufactured  550,350  bushels,  valued  at  $132,293. 
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Salt  was  made  to  a  limited  amount  in  the  last  century  in  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
and  other  parts  of  the  west.  The  'Wabash  salines,  26  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  which 
had  been  used  for  half  a  century  by  the  French  and  Indians  as  a  source  of  salt,  made,  in  1809,  about 
130,000  bushels.  They  were  soon  after  leased  by  government,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
salines,  to  Wilkins  &  Morrison,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and,  in. 1817,  yielded  about  300,000  bushels 
annually,  supplying  the  settlements  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  at  50  to  75  cents  a  bushel.  Near  Shawnee- 
town,  in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  quite  a  trade  in  salt  existed  in  1817,  and  in  Jackson  and  Vermillion 
counties  salt  was  made  some  forty  years  ago  from  springs  leased  by  the  State. 

In  Missouri,  where  salt  springs  or  flats  abound,  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone  made  the  first  settlement  in 
Howard  county,  at  Boone’s  Lick,  or  Mackay’s  salines,  in  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt,  which  is  still  made  there.  In  1811  Mr.  Braxton  Cooper  superintended  salt-works  at 
Mine  river,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  rock  salt  was  found  near  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  before  that 
time.  In  1840  Illinois  made  20,000  and  Missouri  13,150  bushels.  Between  the  Ouachita  and  Red 
rivers,  in  Arkansas,  numerous  salt-flats  were  early  noticed,  and  salt-works  were  in  operation  previous  to 
1818  on  the  Saline  and  Red  rivers.  Salt  was  also  made  at  Attacapas  and  some  other  places.  A  manu¬ 
facture  of  10,200  bushels,  worth  $6,110,  was  reported  from  Orleans  Territory  in  1810,  chiefly  made  at 
Natchitoches  and  Opelousas. 

One  of  the  most  promising  salt  regions  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Saginaw,  Michigan.  About 
the  year  1842  a  salt  fountain  was  struck,  by  boring,  at  Grand  Rapids,  about  forty  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan,  on  the  Grand  river.  The  water  yielded  a  bushel  of  salt  from  every  70  or  80  gallons 
evaporated,  Messrs.  Lucius  Lyon  &  Co.  commenced  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  that  place,  but  it  has 
not  been  fouud  profitable,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  weakness  of  the  brine.  In  1859  the  East  Saginaw 
Salt  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  at 
East  Saginaw,  where  they  commenced  the  following  year.  The  progress  since  made  in  the  salt  manu¬ 
facture  at  that  place  has  not  been  equalled  in  any  salt  region  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  time. 
In  1864  the  number  of  companies  in  operation  was  67,  and  their  total  investments  in  the  business 
amounted  to  $2,269,500.  They  employed  892  men,  and  had  in  use  118  blocks,  containing  4,210 
kettles  and  4,949  solar  covers,  and  occupied  9,475J  acres  of  land.  The  quantity  of  salt  made  in  the 
year  was  529,078  barrels,  or  2,645,390  bushels,  valued  at  the  shipping  point  at  $1,190,410.  The 
southern  coasts  of  Texas  and  the  Florida  keys  are  admirably  adapted  to  making  salt  by  solar  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  have,  for  the  last  25  years,  been  a  source  of  some  domestic  salt,  made  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  pursued  at  New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod.  The  quantity  reported  in  1840  was  12,000 
bushels,  and  in  1850  the  value  made  there  was  $6,000,  since  which  it  has  increased. 

The  comparative  statistics  of  this  manufacture  during  the  last  fifty  years  are  as  follows:  Number 
of  salt-works  in  the  United  States,  as  officially  reported  in  1810,  62;  bushels  of  salt  made,  1,238,365; 
value  of  same,  $1,149,725.  In  1820  the  value  of  salt  made  was  about  $1,852,253.  In  1830  the  capital 
employed  was  $6,964,988,  and  the  product  was  4,444,929  bushels,  valued  at  $935,173.  •  In  1840  the 
capital  remained  about  the  same,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  made  was  6,179,174  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,235,835,  or  about  20  cents  a  bushel.  In  1850  9,763,849  bushels,  valued  at  $2,222,745,  were 
returned. 

The  importations  of  foreign  salt  amounted,  in  1790,  to  2,337,920  bushels;  in  1820  to  4,010,569 
bushels;  in  1830  to  5,374,046  bushels;  in  1840  to  8,183,203  bushels;  in  1850  to  11,224,185  bushels; 
and  in  1860  to  14,094,227  bushels,  of  which  last  amount  upward  of  10:|  million  bushels  were  from 
Great  Britain  and  its  West  India  Islands.  In  the  last  of  these  years  we  exported  of  domestic  salt 
475,445  bushels,  the  greater  part  of  it  to  Canada,  which  is  the  principal  market  for  New  York  salt. 
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Statistics  of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

[Extract  from  the  introduction  of  Agricultural  volume,  census  of  1860,  pages  XI  to  XXIX.] 

"  Phobably  no  exhibition  of  our  national  statistics  is  more  important  or  satisfactory  than  the  foregoing  tables,  showing  the 
great  increase  and  present  extent  of  the  construction  and  employment  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

“  The  high  price  of  labor  has  stimulated  mechanical  invention.  In  no  other  country  are  there  so  many  cheap  and  efficient 
implements  and  machines  for  facilitating  the  labors  of  the  farm.  In  older  and  richer  countries  we  find  more  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  too  complicated  and  cumbersome  for  our  use.  We  have  been  thrown  on  our  own  resources, 
and  have  no  reason  to  regret  it. 

“  Whatever  augments  the  productive  capacities  of  the  soil,  or  increases  the  profits  of  labor  and  capital  employed  on  so  large 
a  scale,  either  in  the  first  production  or  the  subsequent  handling  of  crops,  becomes  a  practical  element  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  vast  power  resident  in  machinery,  even  the  more  simple  applications  of  the  mechanical  powers,  with  their  modern  perfec¬ 
tion  of  detail,  gives  this  creative  force,  which  may  he  increased  almost  heyond  computation  by  the  use  of  steam  as  a  prime 
mover,  Thus,  every  machine  or  tool  which  enables  one  farm-hand  to  do  the  work  of  two,  cheapens  the  product  of  his  labor  to 
every  consumer,  and  relieves  one  in  every  two  of. the  population  from  the  duty  of  providing  subsistence,  enabling  him  to  engage 
in  other  pursuits,  either  laborious,  literary,  professional,  or  scientific,  practically  duplicating  at  the  same  time  the  active  capital 
or  the  purchasing  power  of  the  producer,  thus  enhancing  the  comfort  of  all,  and  stimulating  the  common  enterprise. 

“  When  the  utility  of  labor-saving  appliances  in  agriculture  shall  come  to  be  fully  apprehended,  and  made  generally  avail¬ 
able  in  the  clearing,  draining,  and  tilling  of  the  soil;  in  the  planting,  irrigating,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  of  crops,  and  in 
their  speedy  preparation  for  market,  we  may  regard  the  occurrence  of  famine,  either  from  deficiency  of  labor,  as  in  time  of  war, 
or  from  the  contingencies  of  soil  and  climate,  as  practically  impossible.  Already  has  the  use  of  improved  implements,  aided  by 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  in  all  the  processes  of  the  farm,  resulted — like  the  use  of  machinery  in  other  departments  of 
industry — in  such  a  diversification  and  increase  of  the  forms  of  labor,  and  such  a  cheapening  of  its  products  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  that  we  rarely  hear  of  the  unreasoning  and  jealous  violence  of  farm  laborers,  who  in  England,  a  generation  since, 
wantonly  destroyed  all  the  agricultural  machinery  of  a  neighborhood,  even  to  the  common  drills,  in  the  mistaken  opinion  that 
its  use  was  an  infringement  of  their  rights  to  labor.  Its  palpable  advantages  have  disarmed  the  traditionary  prejudice  of  the 
husbandman  himself,  who  is  fast  becoming  as  progressive  as  his  neighbor.  It  has  lifted  much  of  the  drudgery  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  country-bred  youth,  who  no  longer  loses  his  elastic  step  and  suppleness  of  limb  in  the  moil  of  the  farm,  which 
he  once  instinctively  shunned  as  degrading,  while  he  sought  the  lighter  and  more  or  less  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  city.  It 
has  thus  tended  to  elevate  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  to  its  proper  position  in  the  social  scale,  as  one  of  dignity  and  independence, 
and  not  one  of  mere  physical  toil,  to  be  shared  in  common  with  the  brute. 
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“  It  is  in  tlie  United  States  especially,  where  vast  areas  of  improvable  and  fertile  lands  invite  the  labor  of  a  sparse  popu 
lation,  that  agricultural  machinery  is  capable  of  effecting  its  greatest  triumphs.  Ear  back  in  our  colonial  days  the  stream  of 
emigration  bore  the  young  and  adventurous  of  the  Atlantic  settlements  towards  the  richer  bottoms  and  prairies  of  the  west.  A 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  older  States  from  constant  cropping,  and  the  consequent  increased  labor 
required  with  the  imperfect  implements  formerly  in  use,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  the  yearly  exodus.  Columns  of  hardy 
laborers  from  Europe  have  annually  sought;  our  shores,  and  for  the  most  part  have  as  promptly  filed  off  in  the  same  direction  iu 
quest  of  cheap  farms,  or  in  the  more  alluring  search  for  the  precious  metals.  As  a  consequence,  civilization  smiles  upon  the 
shores  of  either  ocean,  and  looks  down  from  the  mountain  summits  which  separate  them.  A  prosperous  and  expanding-  agri¬ 
culture,  with  most  of  the  arts  which  it  demands  and  fosters,  has  been  rapidly  extended  over  a  territory  of  enormous  breadth 
and  fertility,  which  lacks  only  the  labor  of  adequate  cultivation  to  develop  its  vast  resources  in  a  wealth  of  cereal  production 
as  yet  scarcely  imagined.  The  very  causes,  however,  which  have  opened  up  this  territory  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  have 
produced  and  maintained  a  continued  scarcity  of  labor,  and  kept  its  wages  at  a  permanently  high  price.  It  is  this  enormous 
area  of  farm  lands,  and  this  great  dearth  of  manual  labor  throughout  the  Union,  that  our  inventors  and  mechanics  have,  from 
an  early  period,  been  invited  to  supply  with  labor-saving  contrivances. 

“  Fortunately  the  people  of  this  country  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt  the  most  efficient  substitutes  for  animal  power,  and  the 
inventive  talent  of  the  nation  has  found  an  ample  and  remunerating  field  for  its  exercise  in  originating  and  perfecting  instru¬ 
ments  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  The  great  staple  products  of  cotton,  grain,  and  hay,  have  especially  de¬ 
manded  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  muscular  labor,  and  some  of  the  happiest  products  of  American  skill  have  been  the 
result. 

“  Scarcely  less  valuable  in  the  aggregate,  however,  are  the  numerous  minor  inventions  whereby  the  labors  of  the  farm  and 
the  household  have  been  saved.  Implements  of  this  kind  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  makers  and  venders 
of  agricultural  wares.  This  successful  application  of  the  mechanics  of  agriculture  has  happily  supplemented  the  rapid  displace¬ 
ment  of  a  large  amount  of  rural  labor  called  off  by  tbe  war,  manufactures,  and  the  mines,  and  has  itself  in  turn  been  stimulated 
by  the  high  prices  of  produce  consequent  upon  increased  demand  both  for  home  and  foreign  consumption. 

“  Evidence  that,  this  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  principal  incitement  to  tbe  invention  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  agricultural  implements  is  found  in  a  late  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  states  that  ‘  the  most  striking 
fact  connected  with  this  class  is  the  rapid  increase  of  applications  filed.  'Notwithstanding  half  a  million  of  our  agriculturists 
have  been  called  from  the  farm  to  engage  in  military  service,  still  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  on  agricultural 
implements,  (exclusive  of  reapers,  bee-bives,  lioree  hay-forks,  and  horse  liay-rakes,)  has  increased  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
in  1861,  to  five  hundred  and  two  iu  1863.’*  The  number  of  patented  inventions  belonging  to  the  class  of  agriculture,  previous 
to  1848,  was  2,043,  since  which  time  the  number  has  been  vastly  augmented.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  the  princi¬ 
pal  improvements' in  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  have  been  made  within  tbe  present  century.  As  a  branch  of 
manufacture,  this  class  of  machinery  has  been  wonderfully  extended  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  having  received  a  great 
impetus  from  the  exhibition  in  London  in  1851 — where  our  own  progress  in  this  respect  created  so  much  surprise  among  for¬ 
eigners — and  the  several  international  fairs  which  have  taken  place  since  that  time.  Throughout  Europe  and  America,  until 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  implements  of  the  farm  remained  extremely  rude,  primitive,  and  inefficient  in  form.  Attention 
appears  to  have  been  first  Btrongly  awakened  to  the  value  of  mechanical  aids  in  farming  about  tbe  period  of  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  societies. 

“The  Royal  Society,  established  in  England  in  1660, encouraged  improvements  in  agriculture.  But  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  instituted  in  London,  in  1753,  we  trace  a  still  more 
liberal  promotion,  and  a  general  interest  in  agricultural  progress.  These  societies  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
purely  agricultural  associations.  The  first  associated  effort  made  in  England  to  encourage  agriculture  by  specific  rewards  was  in 
the  premiums  annually  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  after  the  year  1758,  for  experiments  in  husbandry,  and  for  improved 
implements  of  the  farm.  The  first  agricultural  society  in  Great  Britain,  the  Society  of  Improvers  in  Scotland,  established  in  1723, 
encouraged  improvements  in  tillage,  and  in  farm  implements,  with  such  effect  that  ‘  more  corn  was  grown  yearly  where  corn 
never  grew  before  than  a  sixth  of  all  that  the  kingdom  used  to  produce  at  any  previous  time.’f  About  the  same  time  Jethro 
Tull  introduced — along  with  his  system  of  deep  tillage  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil — the  use  of  the  horse-lioe,  the 
drill,  and  other  improved  utensils,  and  became  the  greatest  practical  improver  of  agriculture  in  the  last  century.  He  even 
attempted  an  automatic  threshing  machine,  and  incurred  the  usual  charge  of  being  a  visionary  innovator.  The  profit  of  drill 
husbandry  was  also  demonstrated  by  John  Wynn  Baker,  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  who,  in  1766,  commenced  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  view  of  systematizing  agricultural  knowledge  by  establishing  fixed  principles  of  rural  economy,  and  showed  by 
actual  experiment  that  the  saving  effected  by  the  drill  and  horse-hoe  amounted  in  fifteen  years  to  the  fee-simple  of  all  the  tillage 
lauds  of  the  kingdom.  He  established  as  a  part  of  his  project  a  manufactory  of  farm  implements,  and  issued  a  catalogue  of 
seventy  different  machines  and  tools,  all  new  to  the  agriculturists  at  that  time.  Agricultural  machines  were  thenceforth  made  with 
more  regard  to  scientific  principles. 

“  The  earliest  agricultural  associations  in  the  United  States  were  established  in  1785,  in  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  first-mentioned  State,  indeed,  nearly  a  century  before,  the  assembly  passed  ‘  an  act  for  the  better  encouragement  of  the 
making  of  engines  for  the,  propagating  the  staples  of  the  colony,’  which  was  followed  by  legislative  encouragement  to  various 
individuals  who  improved  the  machines  for  pounding  and  cleaning  rice.  In  1784  the  assembly  enacted  a  regular  patent,  and 
*  Introductory  report  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1863,  page  21.  t  Pliilps’  History  of  Progress  in  Great  Britain. 
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copyright  law,  giving  to  the  authors  of  hooks  and  the  inventors  of  useful  machinery  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  productions 
for  fourteen  years.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  established  in  March,  1785,  and  after  a  period  of 
inaction  revived  and  incorporated  in  1S09,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  Eichard  Peters,  awakened  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  improved  implements  and  machinery,  bymeans  of  a  judicious  Bystem  of  premiums,  and  of  practical  essays.  In  July, 
1809,  Mr.  Peters  proposed  to  the  society  ‘  a  plan  for  establishing  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  instruments,  and  a  warehouse 
and  repository  for  receiving  and  vending  them.’  In  that  paper  he  states  that  no  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements  in  gen¬ 
eral  existed  in  the  United  States,  although  the  demand  was  prodigiously  great.  The  proposed  manufactory  was  to  produce, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  society,  every  implement  of  husbandry,  both  common  and  extraordinary,  in  use  at  home  or  abroad, 
if  approved  on  trial ;  none  to  he  sold  without  inspection  and  the  stamp  of  the  society’s  agent.  His  plan  also  embraced  a  col¬ 
lection  of  models  in  the  manner  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  established  at  Paris  a  few  years  before.  The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  incorporated  in  1792,  labored  successfully  to  promote  like  improvements.  The 
first  statistics  of  tbe  national  industry  collected  in  the  following  year  embraced  one  small  manufactory  of  hand-rakes,  in  Berk¬ 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  which  made  annually  1,100  rakes,  valued  at®  1,870.  The  census  of  1820  gave  very  meagre,  inform¬ 
ation  respecting  this  branch  of  production.  Several  (small  manufactories  of  ploughs,  scythes,  axes,  shovels,  hoes,  &c., 
existed  in  different  States,  and  one  of  patent  steel  pitchforks,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  turned  out  about  $5,000  worth 
annually.  During  the  next  thirty  years  the  business  increased  more  rapidly,  the  traditionary  prejudices  of  farmers  gradually 
giving  way  before  the  established  utility  of  labor-saving  appliances  in  the  cultivation  of  tbe  vast  domain  of  our  national  agri¬ 
culture.  The  form  and  finish  of  ordinary  farm  tools  were  much  improved,  and  a  few  grand  inventions  were  brought  forward. 
In  1833  rice  was  successfully  threshed  out  in  the  southern  States  by  animal  and  steam  power.  The  harvesting  of  grain  by 
machinery,  which  had  been  several  timeB  essayed  at  an  earlier  period,  was  the  same  year  attempted  at  Cincinnati,  where 
the  late  Obed  Hussey  cradled  wheat  as  fast  as  eight  persons  could  bind  it. 

“  State  and  county  agricultural  societies  were,  during  the  same  time,  organized  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  Union 
where  they  did  not  already  exist.  The  system  of  annual  fairs  and  exhibitions  of  farm  products  and  machinery  instituted  by 
them,  and  encouraged  by  public  awards  of  premiums,  powerfully  stimulated  invention,  and  made  our  farmers  familiar  with  the 
best  forms  of  agricultural  implements  in  use  at  home  or  abroad.  Of  like  influence,  hut  wider  scope,  was  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  in  New  York,  which  has  made  its  influence  felt  in.  every  department  of  industry. 

“  The  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  held  in  London  in  the  year  1851  exerted  a  vast  influence  upon  tbe  progress 
of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  mechanical  agriculture,  as  it  did  upon  ail  other  branches  of  art.  The  contrast  there  presented  between 
the  highest  results  of  modern  skill  and  ingenuity  exercised  upon  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  rude  models  of  tho 
plough  and  other  tools  to  be  seen  in  the  Indian  department,  little  improved  since  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  forcibly 
illustrated  tho  agency  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  engineer  in  the  art  of  subduing  nature  to  the  will  and  service  of  mankind. 

“  Although  tho  number  of  implements  of  each  kind  exhibited  by  the  United  States  on  that  occasion  was  Bmall,  the  variety 
shown  was  considerable.  The  general  excellence  of  American  ploughs,  reapers,  chums,  scythes,  axes,  forks,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments,  was  acknowledged  by  the  public  admission  of  disinterested  judges  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  particular  merits 
of  many  by  tho  medals  awarded,  and  by  the  number  of  orders  received  at  the  time  by  the  manufacturers.  The  triumph  of  the 
American  reapers  marked  a  new  era  in  agriculture,  and  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Europe  an#  America. 
The  emulation  awakened  among  manufacturers  by  the  London  exhibition  was  still  further  stimulated  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
exhibition,  which  took  place  in  New  York  in  1853-54,  when  more  than  one  hundred  American  manufactarers  competed  for 
honorable  distinction  in  this  department  of  mechanics. 

“  The  influence  of  these  exhibitions  of  the  collective  ingenuity  of  the  world  upon  our  own  countrymen,  in  furnishing  our 
mechanics  with  a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  measure  their  own  contributions  to  the  world’s  progress  with  the  most 
improved  implements  of  the  civilized  world,  and  our  agriculturists — already  familiar  with  American  instruments  through  our 
State  and  local  fairs — with  a  view  of  the  appliances  of  agriculture  in  other  lands,  can  scarcely  ho  overrated. 

“  Some  of  the  results  are  to  he  seen  in  the  tables  before  us. 

“  Credit  is  also  due  to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  instituting  a  great  national  field  trial  of  reapers,  mowers, 
and  other  implements,  held  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  practically  the  relative  merits  of  different 
machines  and  rewarding  special  excellence. 

“  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  successful  production  of  a  new  labor-saving  implement  for  husbandry 
should  alone  prove  a  sufficient  spur  to  inventors  and  manufacturers.  A  slight  improvement  in  straw-cutters  has  enabled  its 
inventor  in  a  western  tour  of  eight  months  with  a  model  to  realize  forty  thousand  dollars.  Another  has  been  known  to  sell  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  thresh  and  clean  grain,  after  fifteen  months  use,  for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  McCormick  reaper  is  believed  to 
have  yielded  its  inventor  annually  a  princely  income.  A  single  manufacturer  has  paid  the  legal  representatives  of  a  patentee 
$117,000  in  a  single  year  for  tho  use  of  a  patent-right  on  an  agricultural  machine  which  others  were  making  at  the  same  time 
by  contract  with  the  owner. 

“  Erom  an  article  upon  agricultural  implements,  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the 
Hon.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Illinois,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  invention  in  this  branch  has  not  been  stationary  during  the  war. 
Among  the  principal  competitors  for  public  favor  in  prairie  farming,  to  which  Iub  remarks  chiefly  relate,  are  the  rotary  spader 
with  horse  power,  which  promises  to  be  more  effective  than  the  steam-plough  with  traction  engines,  the  latter  having  thus  far 
proved  a  failure  in  moist  or  cultivated  soils;  the  steel- clipper  plough,  with  polished  cast-steel  mold-board;  the  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator  or  plough ;  the  iron  roller;  the  hand  sowing  machine;  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  separate  or  uncombined ;  the  sulky, 
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wire-tooth  horse  hay-rake ;  the  horse  hay-Fork  or  patent  pitchfork;  the  horse-power  thresher  with  straw-carrier  and  bagging 
apparatus  attached.;  the  drain  plough;  the  portable  farm  mill  and  the  sorghum  mill.  But  the  statistics  of  the  eighth  census 
will  measure  the  public  appreciation  of  these  and  other  new  productions  of  American  skill,  and  their  influence  upon  tlie 
rural  economy  of  the  nation. 

“The  cash  value  of  farms  under  actual  cultivation  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  $3,271,575,426.  Their  value  had 
risen  in  1860  to  $6,645,045,007,  an  increase  of  103  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  implements  and 
machinery  for  their  cultivation  in  1860  was  $246,118,141,  having  in  .  ten  years  increased  $94,530,503,  or  more  than  sixty- 
three  per  cent.  Thus,  the  fixed  capital  of  tlie  agriculturists  in  farms,  and  in  farm  tools  and  machinery,  both  increased  in  a  ratio 
much  more  accelerated  than  that  of  the  population,  which  during  the  same  time  augmented  at  the  rate  of  only  thirty -five  and 
one-half  per  centum.  If  we  suppose  the  rural  population  to  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil  to  have  remained  unchanged,  we  shall  perceive  that  an  immense  increment  of  productive  force  accrued  to 
the  nation  within  ten  years  in  the  mechanical  appliances  of  agriculture  alone.  Taking  tlie  aggregate  number  of  acres  of 
improved  lands  in  the  United  States  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  sixty -three  millions,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  it 
would  thus  appear  that  the  average  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  for  each  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  is  only  about 
$150,  which  is  probably  less  than  one-tliii'd  the  sum  that  could  he  so  invested  with  profit,  at  least  in  the  older  Bettled  States. 
The  greatest  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  found  in  New  England,  where  it  is  only  $1  34  per  acre,  probably  due  to  the  rugged-' 
ness  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  States  the  value  of  machinery  employed  is  $2  07  per  acre ;  in  the  western  States  $1  56, 
and  in  the  southern  $1  48  per  acre.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence,  therefore,  of  an  improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
implements,  and  inferentialty  of  a  better  system  of  farming,  there  is  manifestly  room  for  further  improvements  in  this  respect, 
and  ample  encouragement  to  our  agricultural  machinists  to  supply  the  growing’  demand. 

“  The  production  of  labor-saving  machinery,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  tables  of  manufactures,  was  still  going  on  to  the 
amount  of  $17,487,960  in  1860,  which  was  likewise  an  increase  of  nearly  156  per  cent,  over  the  value  made  in  1850,  when  it 
reached  the  sum  of  $6,842,611.  This  was  exclusive  of  all  articles  made  on  the  farm,  which  was  formerly  considerable,  hut  is 
yearly  decreasing  as  regular  manufactories  and  depots  for  the  sale  of  farm  implements  are  multiplied,  and  their  cost  diminished. 
It  also  excludes  cotton-gins,  scythes,  hoes,  shovels,  spades,  forks,  and  some  other  articles  of  hardware,  wagons,  carts,  and  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  $11,796,941,  and  might  appropriately  he  added  to  the  above  table. 

“  Of  the  total  product  in  1860,  nearly  two  millions  in  value  was  made  in  New  England,  being  an  increase  of  about  six¬ 
teen  per  cent,  upon  the  returns  of  1850. 

“  The  middle  States  increased  their  production  from  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  to  upward  of  five  and  three  quarter  millions, 
or  134.2  per  cent,  The  great  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  returned,  the  one  333,  and  the  other  260  establishments 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  increase  in  their  product  was  172.7  and  85.5  per  cent.,  respectively,  over  the 
business  of  1850. 

“  In  the  western  States  the  increase  was  most  extraordinary,  the  value  having  augmented  from  $1,923,927  to  $8,707,194, 
or  352.5  per  cent.  Their  total  production  was  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  whole  Union.  Its  increase  alone  was  nearly  thirty -nine 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  nearly  equalled  the  total  manufacture  of  the  United  States  in  1850.  The  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
together,  manufactured  to  a  greater  amount  than  any  other  two  States  in  the  Union,  the  value  amounting  in  the  former  to 
$2,820,626,  and  in  the  latter  to  $2,379,362,  and  the  increase  to  405.5  and  212.2  per  cent.,  respectively.  Iowa  increased  its 
manufacture  1,208.6  and  Kentucky  755.4  per  cent,  over  the  product  of  1850. 

“  In  the  southern  States  the  aggregate  was  hut  little  over  one  million,  and  the  rate  of  increase  nearly  thirty  per  cent. 
Virginia  was  the  largest  manufacturer,  but  in  several  there  was  a  falling  off  from  the  product  of  1850,  after  excluding  cotton- 
gins,  &e.,  as  before  mentioned. 

“  The  largest  amount  manufactured  in  any  one  county  in  1860  was  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  in  which  fifteen  establishments 
produced  $900,480,  the  larger  part  of  which  consisted  of  mowers  and  reapers,  and  of  threshing  machines  and  separators,  in 
each  cf  which  three  factories  were  employed.  The  next  largest  county  production  in  this  branch  was  in  Ooolc  county,  Illinois, 
which  made  to  the  value  of  $529,000,  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Of  that  sum,  $414,^)00  was  the  value  of  4,131  reapers 
and  mowers  made  by  a  single  establishment,  the  largest  in  the  country.  Rensselaer  and  Cayuga  counties,  in  Now  York,  each 
produced  upward  of  $400,000  worth  of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  single  firm  in  Canton,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  made  reapers, 
mowers,  and  threshers  to  the  value  of  $399,000. 

“  Erom  the  New  England  States  there  is  a  considerable  exportation  of  agricultural  implements  to  the  British  provinces,  the 
southern  States,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

“  That  the  large  rates  of  increase  in  this  branch  indicated  by  the  foregoing  figures  are  not  due  simply  to  the  increase 
of  population,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Illinois,  whose  rate  of  increase  with  so  large  a  population  is  without  a  parallel, 
the  increase  in  value  of  agricultural  implements  manufactured  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1850,  was  212  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  of  population  during  the  same  period  was  only  101  per  cent.  In  Ohio  the  population  increased  only  18.14  per 
cent.,  while  its  production  of  agricultural  implements  was  augmented  417.6  per  cent. 

“  We  subjoin  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  invention  in  relation  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  instruments  of  this  class, 
having  given  in  the  preliminary  report  an  account  of  the  progress  in  threshing  implements. 

“  The  Plough. — Could  the  history  of  this  machine,  the  type  and  pioneer  of  all  other  implements  of  husbandry,  he  traced 
from  its  origin,  it  would  probably  he  found  that  few  agricultural  utensils  have  undergone  greater  modifications,  or  been  move 
slowly  improved  than  the  plough.  Originally,  nothing  more  than  the  rude  branch  of  a  tree,  with  its  elof't  and  curved  end 
sharpened  to  scratch  a  furrow  for  the  seed,  possibly,  as  suggested  by  the  kigenious  Tull,  in  imitation  of  the  tillage  effected  by 
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swine,  the  instrument  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  brought  as  nearly  to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  The  primi¬ 
tive  plough,  a  'mere  wedge  with  a  short  beam,  and  crooked  handle/  became  in  time  fitted,  with  a  movable  share  of  wood,  stone, 
copper  or  iron,  wrought  to  suitable  shape,  aB  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  To  this  a  rude  wooden  mould- 
hoard  to  turn  the  furrow  was  afterwards  added,  and,  with  various  improvements  in  shape,  continued  in  use  until  near  the  present 
time. 

"What  was  its  form  or  efficiency  in  the  days  when  Elisha  was  summoned  from  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  to 
assume  the  mantle  and  functions  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  may  not  he  quite  apparent,  but  the  plough  was  certainly  hundreds  of 
years  in  reaching  the  imperfect  state  above  described,  and  was  several  hundred  more  in  approximating  its  present  improved  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  ploughs  of  southern  Europe  had  been  little  improved,  and  were  still  destitute  of 
a  coulter,  as  in  the  old  Roman  plough  of  the  days  of  Virgil  and  Columella.  It  has  received  few  modifications  there  down  to 
this  time.  Even  in  England,  at  that  period,  the  plough  was  an  exceedingly  rude  and  cumbersome  affair  compared  with  the 
best  now  in  use.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  parts  of  the  island  thirty  years  .ago  to  see  from  three  to  five  horses  in  light 
soils,  and  in  heavy  ones  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  attached  to  a  plough,  which  turned  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
per  diem.  The  old  Scotch  plough  was  still  worse,  and  in  Scotland,  where  agricultural  machinery  is  now  most  perfect,  no 
instance  was  known  of  ploughing  with  less  than  four  horses.  The  usual  number  was  six  horses,  or  four  horses  aud  two  oxeu- 
and  sometimes  as  many  a3  ten  or  twelve  were  yoked  to  it,  each  requiring  a  driver.  William  Dawson,  soon  after  1760,  intro¬ 
duced  the  custom  of  ploughing  with  two  horses  abreast  with  lines.* 

“Although  the  swing-plough  is  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  used  in  Great  Britain,  one  and  two  wheel  ploughs — long 
used  on  the  continent — were  most  in  favor.  Turn-wrest  ploughs,  drill,  drain,  and  trenching  ploughs,  and  others  adapted  to 
different  uses,  were  employed  in  considerable  variety, 

“A  capital  improvement  in  the  plough  was  the  invention  of  the  iron  mould-board  and  landside.  An  approach  to  this 
was  made  by  Joseph  Foljamhre,  of  Rotherham,  England,  who  in  1720  took  out  the  first  patent  of  the  kind  recorded.  It  was 
for  a  mould-board  and  landside  of  wood  sheathed  with  iron  plates,  the  share  and  coulter  being  made  of  wrought-iron  with  steel 
edges.  One  of  these  patent  or  Rotherham  ploughs — as  all  similar  ones  were  called  for  many  years — was  imported  and  used 
for  some  time  with  much  satisfaction  by  General  Washington,  but,  becoming  ■worn,  our  ploughwrights  wore  uuahle  to  repair  it. 
The  ploughs  used  in  New  England  early  in  this  century,  and  more  recently  in  the  south,  were  of  similar  construction.  About 
the  year  1740  James  Small,  of  Berwickshire,  in  Scotland,  first  introduced  the  cast-iron  mould-hoard,  still  using  wrought-iron 
shares.  During  fifty  years  lie  continued  to  manufacture  and  improve  the  Scotch  swing-plough,  which,  since  made  wholly  of 
iron,  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  best  in  use  in  England.  In  1785  Robert  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  introduced  cast-iron  shares, 
and  about  1803  made  improvements  still  in  use,  by  making  the  cutting  edges  of  chilled  iron  harder  than  steel,  by  casting  them 
in  moulds  upon  bars  of  cold  iron.  The  making  of  the  first  iron  plough  has  been  attributed  to  William  Allan,  a  farmer  of 
Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland,  in  1S04,  but  an  iron  plough  was  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  as  early  as  1773,  by  a 
Mr.  Brand.  The  cast-iron  plough  was  introduced  soon  after.  Like  most  other  improvements  in  rustic  machinery,  the  iron 
ploughs,  though  doing  much  superior  work  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  the  clumsy  wooden  plough  of  that  date  came 
tardily  into  use.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1835,  having  presented  a  fanner’s  club  with  two  iron  ploughs  of  the  best 
construction,  found  on  his  next  visit  the  old  plough  with  wooden  mould-boards  again  at  work ;  ‘  Sir/  said  a  member,  ‘  wo  tried 
the  iron,  and  be  all  of  one  mind,  that  they  made  the  weeds  grow.’\  A  similar  prejudice  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  first  cast- 
iron  plough  in  America,  patented  in  1797  by  Charles  Newbold,  of  New  Jersey,  who,  after  spending,  as  he  alleges,  $30,000  in 
trying  to  get  it  into  use,  abandoned  the  attempt,  the  farmers  declaring  that  iron  ploughs  poisoned  the  soil  and  prevented  the 
growth  of  crops. 

“The  plough  has  received  many  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Americans,  and  has  become  an  article  of  frequent  exporta¬ 
tion,  while  even  in  Great  Britain  the  ploughs  now  used  are  generally  made  after  American  models.  The  year  1617  is  mentioned 
by  an  early  annalist  as  the  ‘remarkable  period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  labor  of  the  plough’  in  Virginia.  In  1625  we 
find  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Hudson  supplied  with  ‘all  sorts  of  seeds,  ploughs,  and  agricultural  implements/  to  which  in 
1662  was  added  a  first-class  wheel-plough  with  its  pulleys,  &e.,  at  a  cost  of  sixty  florins.  In  1637  the  colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  contained  but  thirty  ploughs,  and  Connecticut  probably  less  than  one-third  the  number.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
year  a  resident  of  Salem  -was  promised  an  addition  of  twenty  acres  to  his  original  grant  if  ho  would  ‘set  up  ploughing.’  We 
involuntarily  think  of  the  steam-plough  when  we  read  that  another  citizen  of  that  town  in  the  following  year  was  allowed  more 
land  because  ho  lmd  ‘not  sufficient  ground  to  maintain  a  plough’  on  his  farm  of  300  acres.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  mechani¬ 
cal  labor,  most  of  the  ploughs  and  other  farm  utensils  were  for  a  long  time  made  on  the  farm,  with  the  aid  of  the  nearest  smith. 
The  casting  of  plough-irons  was  done  at  nearly  every  small  foundry.  Then-  make  was,  of  course,  clumsy  and  inefficient. 
Among  the  kind  still  remembered  by  many  was  the  Cary  plough,  with  clumsy  wrought-iron  share,  wooden  landside  and 
standard,  and  wooden  mould-board  plated  over  with  sheet-iron  or  tin,  and  with  short  upright  handles,  requiring  a  strong  man 
to  guide  it.  The  bar-share  plough  was  another  form,  still  remembered  by  many  for  its  rudely  fitted  wooden  mould-board  and  coulter, 
and  immense  friction  from  the  rough  iron  bar  which  formed  the  landside.  The  Bull-plough  was  similar  in  form,  hut  without  a 
coulter.  Even  the  shovel-plough,  not  unlike  the  rude  instrument  still  used  by  the  Chinese,  may  be  remembered  by  some,  and  was 
in  common  use  in  the  cotton  States  a  few  years  since.  As  early  as  1765  the  London  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  gold  medal  to 
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Benjamin  Gale,  of  Killing-worth,  Connecticut,  for  a  drill-plough,  the  invention  of  which  was  claimed  by  Ben  on!  Hilliard,  of  the 
same  place.  The  first  patent  taken  out  after  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  was  in  June,  1797,  by  Charles 
Newbold,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  for  the  cast-iron  plough  already  mentioned,  which  combined  the  mould-board,  share,  and 
landside,  all  in  one  casting.  He  afterwards  substituted  wrought-iron  shares,  objections  having  been  made  to  the  cast-iron  prob¬ 
ably  because  not.  chill-hardened.  He  did  not  succeed  in  getting  them  into  permanent  favor,  although  cast-iron  ploughs  were 
advertised  for  sale  in  New  York  in  the  year  1800,  by  Peter  J.  Curtenius,  a  large  iron  founder  of  the  city.  Newbold  was  paid 
one  thousand  dollars  by  David  Peacock,  a  fellow-townsman,  who,  in  April,  1S07,  patented  a  modification  of  the  iron  plough, 
having  the  mould-board  and  landside  cast  separate,  with  a  wrought-iron  steel- edged  share  attached. 

“As  early  as  1798  Mr.  Jefferson  also  exercised  his  mechanical  tastes  in  improving  the  mould-hoard  of  ploughs,  which  lie 
afterwards  adapted  to  an  improved  plough  sent  him  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  in  Prance. 
His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  probably  .the  best  farmer  in  Virginia,  invented  a  side-hill  plough 
adapted  for  the  hilly  regions  of  that  State,  and  designed  to  turn  horizontally,  in  the  same  direction,  the  sides  of  steep  hills, 
which,  in  northern  Europe,  was  effected  by  a  shifting  mould-hoard,  constituting  the  variety  called  tnrn-wrest  ploughs.  Colonel 
Randolph’s  plough  was  made  with  two  wings  welded  to  the  same  bar,  with  their  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that 
by  turning  the  bar,  adjusted  as  an  axis,  either  wing  could  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  while  the  other,  standing  vertically,  served 
as  a  mould-board.  Mr.  Jefferson  advocated  an  adherence  to  scientific  principles  in  the  construction  of  the  plough.  Perhaps 
the  first  attempt  to  carry  out  these  suggestions  was  made  by  Robert  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  May,  1800,  took  out  the 
first  patent  for  the  mould-board  alone  of  a  plough.  It  was  of  cast-iron,  and  of  improved  form,  the  principles  of  which  were 
published  by  him.  In  July,  1814,  Jethro  Wood,  of  Scipio,  New  York,  was  granted  a  patent  for  a  cast-iron  plough  having  the 
mould-plate,  share,  and  landside  cast  in  three  parts.  The  mould-plate  combiued  tlie  mechanical  principles  of  the  wedge  and 
screw  in  raising  and  inverting  the  furrow-slice.  It  became  the  foundation  of  many  patented  improvements  of  later  date,  and  of 
a  handsome  competence  to  the  inventor,  who,  in  1819,  received  a  second  patent,  which  was  renewed  by  act  of  Congress  in  1832. 

“A  series  of  improvements  in  the  cast-iron  ploughs  was  commenced  about  1810  by  Josiah  Ducher,  of  New  York,  which 
were  patented  in  1822.  Some  of  them  are  still  retained  in  use.  Two  improvements  in  cast-iron  plough,  designed  to  make  it 
easier  of  draught,  were  covered  by  letters  patent  issued  in  April,  1821,  to  A.  L.  &  E.  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
One  of  these  was  for  hardening  the  cutting-edges  and  parts  exposed  to  wear  by  cold-chilling  them.  Four  other  patents  on  the 
cast-iron  plough  were  granted  the  same  year.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  J oel  Nourse,  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  partners,  for 
improving  and  perfecting  the  cast-iron  plough,  which  was  comparatively  a  rude  instrument,  in  limited  demand,  as  late  as  1836, 
when  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  at  Worcester.  The  sale  of  twenty  thousand  ploughs  in  a 
single  year  by  this  firm,  within  twenty  years  after  they  commenced  business,  indicated  tlie  increased  demand  for  ploughs,  which 
they  were  able  to  supply,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  forms  and  sizes.  Among  these  were  subsoil  ploughs  adapted  to. 
teams  of  from  one  to  Bix  horses,  the  first  implement  of  that  kind  in  the  United  States  having  been  imported  by  them  in  1S40 
from  Scotland,  and  subsequently  improved  by  making  it  more  simple,  light,  and  cheap  in  construction.  American  hill-side 
ploughs  are  now  exported  to  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  patents  granted  for  ploughs  previous  to  1830  was  124,  and  up  to 
1848  had  reached  between  three  and  four  hundred. 

“A  distinctive  feature  in  American  ploughs  is  their  great  simplicity,  lightness  of  draught,  neatness,  and  cheapness,  which 
is  often  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  foreign  make.  This  economy  of  power  attracted  attention,  to  two  ploughs  sent,  in 
1815,  to  Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking,  in  England,  by  Judge  Peters,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of 
Agriculture,  the  seal  of  which  society,  by  the  way,  bears  as  a  device  a  representation  of  tlie  plough  of  the  date  of  1785.  The 
ploughs  referred  to  were  made  by  order  of  Mr.  Peters,  to  combine  the  best  principles  and  forms  of  American  ploughs,  and  when 
tested  in  August  of  that  year  against  the  best  English  ploughs,  were  found  to  do  the  work  quite  as  well  and  as  easily  with  two 
horses  as  tlie  others  did  with  four.  American  ploughs  obtained  favor  with  English  farmers  for  substantially  the  same  character¬ 
istics,  namely,  ‘  extraordinary  cheapness  and  lightness  of  draught,'  at  the  trial  of  ploughs  at  Hounslow  during  the  great  ex¬ 
hibition  in  1851. 

“  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  manufactories  of  ploughs  in  the  United  States  were  few  and  small  in  size.  It  has 
since  become  an  important  branch  of  the  agricultural  implement  business.  Ploughs  were  made  and  exported  in  considerable 
quantity  at  Enfield,  Connecticut,  previous  to  1819.  One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  this  or  any  country,  devoted  chiefly  to 
plough-making,  was  established  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1829.  In  1836  it  made  by  steam-power  one  hundred  ploughs 
daily,  of  patterns  adapted  largely  for  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  cotton  and  prairie  lands  of  tlie  south  and  west.  The  iron-centre 
plough,  and  hill-side  revolving  beam-plough,  were  among  the  valuable  modifications  originated  by  the  concern  which  now 
makes  also  the  steel  ploughs  so  valued  in  prairie  farming.  Another  steam-plough  factory  in  Pittsburg  made  in  1836  about  4,000 
ploughs  annually,  including  wood  and  cast-iron  ploughs,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds.  These  two  factories,  together, 
made  34,000  ploughs  yearly,  of  the  value  of  $174,000.  There  are  several  other  extensive  and  numerous  smaller  manufactories 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  western  States,  in  which  plough-making  is  carried  on  as  a  specialty.  It  forms, 
however,  a  branch  of  the  general  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  In  the  best  conducted  of  these,  machinery  is  exten¬ 
sively  employed,  and  such  a  division  of  labor  as  to  secure  great  speed  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  a  great  reduction 
of  the.  cost.  For  each  size  and  pattern  of  plough,  the  several  parts  subject  to  wear  are  made  alike,  so  as  to  fit  any  plough  of  that 
class,  and  allow  it  to  be  readily  replaced  without  the  aid  of  the  plough-wright.  Sulky  ploughs,  with  a  seat  for  the  driver,  and 
gang-ploughs,  cutting  several  furrows  at  a  time,  have  been  introduced,  but  have  not  proved  generally  satisfactory,  Rolling  or 
27 
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wheel  coulters  have,  in  many  cases,  taken  the  place  of  the  old  standing  coulter.  Many  ploughs  now  have  a  hook  attached  for 
turning  the  weeds  under  the  furrow,  an  important  improvement  for  prairie  farms,  where  weeds,  like  other  vegetation,  are  luxu¬ 
riant. 

“Several  attempts  were  made  in  1S58  and  the  following  years  to  introduce  steam-ploughs,  for  which  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  offered  a  premium  of  83,000.  They  have  been  employed  with  success  for  several  years  in  Great  Britain 
English  steam-ploughs  are  operated  by  stationary  engines  placed  at  one  side  of  the  field,  and  draw  the  plough  from  one  side  to 
the  other  by  means  of  wire-chains.  At  other  seasons  the  engines  are  used  in  driving  threshing-machines  and  performing  other 
farm  labor.  Our  inventors  have  employed  traction  engines  of  several  tons  weight,  which  on  hard  ground  worked  satisfactorily 
hut  on  cultivated  or  moist  soil  were  found  to  bury  themselves  inextricably  in  the  ground.  They  appear  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  present. 

“A  more  recent  machine,  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  one,  is  the  rotary-spader,  which,  with  the  power  of  four  horses, 
spades  the  ground  eight  inches  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  acres  a  day.  It  is  rather  too  costly  lor  small 
farms,  hut  on  large  ones  may  prove  valuable,  and  in  time  may  he  adapted  to  steam-power. 

“Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  implements  for  cultivating  com  and  other  hoed  crops,  among  which  the  horse-hoe 
or  cultivator  is  exceedingly  popular,  and  in  corn-growing  districts  has  nearly  supplied  the  loss  of  manual  labor  by  the  war. 
The  importance  of  frequently  stirring  the  soil  is  becoming  better  understood,  and  in  our  dry  climate  the  effects  of  severe  drought 
may  he  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  on  rich,  well  prepared-lands. 

KOTOS  AND  REAPERS. 

“  These  implements,  making  so  large  an  item  in  the  manufacture,  deserve  a  brief  notice.  The  great  breadth  of  land  devoted 
to  grain  in  the  western  country  has  rendered  mechanical  appliances  for  gathering  the  crop  altogether  indispensable  to  the 
farmer.  But  contrivances  for  that  purpose  have  long  been  in  use.  Pliny  the  elder,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  gives  us 
the  earliest  description  of  such  an  instrument  in  use  among  the  Gauls.  It  was  a  large  van,  or  cart,  driven  through  the  standing 
com  by  an  ox  yoked  witli  his  head  to  the  machine,  which  was  fitted  with  projecting  teeth  upon  its  edge  for  tearing  off  the  heads, 
which  dropped  into  the  van.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  use  for  several  centuries. 

“The  earliest  proposal  in  Great  Britain  for  an  implement  for  harvesting  grain  was  made  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1780, 
when  it  offered  its  gold  medal  for  a  machine  to  answer  the  purpose  of  mowing  or  reaping  grain,  simplicity  and  cheapness  in  the 
construction  to  he  considered  as  the  principal  part  of  its  merit.  The  premium  was  continued  for  several  years.  William  Pitt, 
of  Pendeford,  soon  after  invented  a  reaping  machine,  suggested  by  the  description  of  Pliny  and  Palladius,  and  described  in 
Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture  for  17S7.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1793,  by  another  person,  whose  name 
does  not  appear.  In  November  of  that  year,  two  men  named  Cartwright,  each  invented  a  machine  for  mowing  and  reaping. 
In  1799  the  first  English  patent  was  taken  out  by  Joseph  Boyce  for  a  reaping  machine,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  common 
scythe.  In  the  following  year,  Robert  Mears,  of  Somersetshire,  was  granted  a  patent  for  a  reaping  machine  propelled  on  wheels, 
hut  worked  by  hand.  In  June,  1805,  Thomas  J.  Plucknett,  of  Kent,  received  a  patent  for  a  reaper  having  the  cutting  appa¬ 
ratus  suspended  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  axle,  and  the  power  behind.  He  took  out  a  second  patent  in  1807.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  Castle  Douglas,  in  1806  invented  a  machine  with  horizontal  gathering- wheel,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Salmon,  in  Bedfordshire, 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  raking  the  com  off  a  platform  by  means  of  a  vertically-working  rake  driven  by  a  large  crank  in  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  Messrs.  Kerr,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1811  introduced  the ‘conical  drum,’  and  in  1815  Mr.  Scott  employed 
rakes  with  a  cylindrical  drum,  and  projecting  teeth,  &c.  In  1822,  Mr.  Ogle,  of  Alnwich,  invented  the  large  reel  or  rake  for 
lashing  the  uncut  grain  towards  the  knife,  as  is  now  done  in  some  English  and  American  reapers.  Some  others  were  brought 
forward  previous  to  1826,  in  which  year  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  of  Scotland,  produced  the  oldest  machine  now  known  to  be  in 
use,  having  a  revolving  apron  or  endless  web  for  gathering,  accompanied  by  Ogle’s  reel  in  front,  which  attracted  little  atten¬ 
tion,  however,  until  after  the  London  exhibition  in  1851,  when  he  adopted  McCormick’s  cutting  apparatus ;  since  which  it  has 
been  used  to  some  extent.  Erom  the  closing  of  the  fair  in  1851,  to  the  end  of  1852,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  patents  were 
registered  in  England  for  inventions  relating  wholly  or  in  part  to  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  Patents  had  been  previously 
granted  for  this  class  of  machines  in  Russia  in  1831,  in  Austria  in  1839,  and  in  Australia  in  1845.  The  last  mentioned,  intro¬ 
duced  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  by  Mr.  Ridley,  reaped,  threshed,  and  winnowed  all  at  the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of  an  acre 
per  hour;  hut  its  description  conforms  very  nearly  to  one  patented  by  D.  A.  Church,  of  Friendship,  New  York,  in  1841. 
Whether  from  intricacy  of  construction,  or  other  inherent  defect,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  from  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  none  of  these  instruments  came  into  permanent  use,  although  they  provoked  the  opposition  of  agricultural  laborers. 

_  “  Tbe  firat  American  patent  for  cutting  grain  was  issued  m  May,  1803,  to  Richard  French  and  J.  T.  Hawkins,  of  New  Jersey. 
Their  machine  was  propelled  on  three  wheels,  one  of  which  extended  into  the  grain.  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  same  State,  fol- 
owed  in  1805  ;  J.  Comfort,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  William  P.  Claiborne,  of  King  William  county,  Virginia,  in 
1811 ;  Peter  Gaillard,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  1812,  and  Peter  Baker,  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  in  1814.  The  next  was 
the  machine  of  J er.  Bailey,  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  patented  in  February,  1S22,  which  was  a  rotary  mowing  machine, 
having  six  scythes  attached  to  a  shaft.  Four  other  patents  were  registered  previous  to  1828,  when  Samuel  Lane,  of  Hallowell, 
Maine,  patented  a  machine  for  cutting,  gathering,  and  threshing  grain  all  at  one  operation.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  successful.  Only  one  other  machine,  that  of  William  Maiming,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  registered  in  1831,  and 
having  several  points  of  resemblance  to  some  now  in  use,  was  patented  previous  to  that  of  Obed  Hussey,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
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in  December,  1833.  The  first  public  trial  with  this  instrument  was  made  before  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society, 
near  Carthage,  July  2,  of  that  year.  During  the  next  it  was  introduced  into  Illinois  and  New  York;  in  1835  into  Missouri;  in 
1837  into  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1838  the  inventor  established  his  manufactory  at  Baltimore.  In  June,  1834,  Cyrus  H. McCor¬ 
mick,  of  Bockbridge  county,  Virginia,  received  his  first  patent  for  cutting  grain  of  all  kinds  by  machinery,  which  was  worked 
in  1831,  and  since  improved,  proving  a  source  of  large  profit  to  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  a  great  boon  to  this  country  and 
foreign  lands.  From  that  time  to  the  present  nearly  every  year  has  produced  one  or  more  modifications  of  harvesting  machinery, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Moore  &  Haskell,  of  Michigan,  patented  in  June,  1836,  which  cuts,  threshes,  and 
winnows  grain. at  the  same  time.  From  the  date  of  this  patent  to  the  issue  of  McCormick's  second  patent,  in  1845,  fifteen 
other  machines  were  registered,  including  that  of  W.  F.  Ketchum,  of  New  York,  in  1S44,  which  has  since  obtained  a  high 
reputation.  Since  1861,  the  new  machines  brought  forward  have  been  numerous.  In  June,  1852,  twelve  different  reaping 

machines  and  several  mowers  were  entered  for  trial  before  the  Ohio  State  Board  as  contestants  for  the  premium,  all  of  them _ 

including  McCormick’s  and  Hussey’s — possessing  nearly  equal  merits. 

“  The  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  in  1857,  instituted  an  elaborate  trial  of  reapers,  mowers,  and  implements,  which 
took  place  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  July  of  that  year,  when  fifteen  mowing  machines,  nine  reapers,  and  fourteen  combined 
mowing  and  reaping  machines  were  entered.  Medals  and  diplomas  were  awarded  to  several.  Among  those  entered  were  Pell’s, 
Manny’s,  Haines’s,  (Illinois  Harvester,)  W.  A.  Woods’s,  (J.  H.  Manny’s  improved,)  Seymour  &  Morgan’s,  Burrall’s,  Warder, 
Brokaw  &  Childs’s,  Atkins’s,  (automaton  self-raker-,)  Moore  &  Patch’s,  and  C.  H.  McCormick’s,  for  reaping  alone.  Mowing 
machines  were  entered  by  several  of  the  same  inventors,  and  also  by  Heatli,  Ketchum,  Ball,  Aultman  &  Miller,  Hallenbeck, 
Kirby,  Hovey,  Allen,  and  Newcomb,  and  combined  machines  by  some  of  the  same  parties,  and  by  A.  H.  Caryl,  Obed  Hussey, 
J.  II.  Wright,  and  Dietz  &  Dunham. 

“  The  whole  number  of  harvesting  machines  produced  in  England  and  the  United  States  up  to  that  time  amounted  to  160 
different  kinds,  about  1 00  of  which  were  American ;  and  in  October,  1854,  it  had  reached  about  200. 

“  The  progress  of  ideas,  or  the  different  channels  in  which  they  have  run,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  cutters  of 
reaping  machines,  has  been  shown  by  Bennett  Woodcroft,  esq.,  of  England,  in  a  patent  office  publication  containing  illustrations 
of  sixty-nine  examples  of  reapers,  including  nine  American  machines.  In  thirty-one  of  the  number  the  motion  of  the  knives 
was  rectilinear,  aud  in  thirty-three  it  was  circular,  while  in  five  the  knives  were  moved  by  hand.  Previous  to  the  introduction 
of  American  reapers,  the  tendency  in  England  was  toward  a  circular  action  of  the  cutters ;  since  that  time  reciprocating  motion 
has  been  more  employed.  Although  reciprocating  and  rectilinear  motion  was  used  by  Salmon,  in  1807,  only  two  oi  the  English 
machines  introduced  previous  to  1862,  namely,  Ogle’s  and  Bell’s,  were  examples  of  that  kind  of  motion,  aud  throe  American, 
namely,  Manning’s,  Hussey’s,  and  McCormick’s,  while  there  were  twenty-one  of  the  other  kind.  Of  later  examples  there  were 
seventeen  with  reciprocating#motion,  to  eleven  with  circular. 

“  Diversities  have  also  existed  as  to  the  mode  of  gearing  the  horse.  Pitt’s,  Boyce’s,  Plucknett’s,  and  Gladstone’s  machines 
were  drawn  behind  the  horses ;  Salmon’s,  Kerr’s,  Harke’s,  and  other  early  English  machines,  were  pushed  before  tho  horses,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Homans  and  Gauls.  In  America  both  plans  have  been  used,  but  since  1833  they  have  usually  been  placed 
behind  the  horses.  By  recently  proposed  improvements,  horse-power  harvesting  machines  with  four  horses  will  out  twenty 
acres  of  grain  in  a  day,  at  a  net  cost — including  eight  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  a  driver,  two  binders,  and  two  bands  to 
shock  up — of  ninety  cents  an  acre,  which  harvested  by  band  would  coBt  $1  90  per  acre.  The  binding  is  now  sometimes  done 
with  wire  on  the  large  grain-fields  of  the  west,  and  a  machine  has  lately  been  invented  for  performing  that  part  of  the  labor. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  have  machines  that  will  out,  gather,  and  biud  up  the  grain  at  one  operation. 
American  reaping  and  mowing  machines  have  now  been  introduced  into  every  civilized  country.  Their  usefulness  has  been 
universally  acknowledged.  In  our  own  land,  where  labor  is  so  high,  and  the  season  so  short,  they  are  indispensable.  In 
many  sections  the  labors  of  sowing  and  planting  tlie  spring  crops  are  quickly  followed  by  baying  and  harvesting.  Corn,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  other  crops  require  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  Summer  fallows,  for  wheat,  claim  attention  at  this  time; 
and  no  sooner  is  the  labor  of  harvesting  over,  than  the  American  farmer  is  under  the  necessity  of  sowing  his  winter  wheat, 
which  in  the  northern  and  western  States  is  sown  from  one  to  two  months  earlier  than  in  England. 

“The  nature  of  our  climate,  the  character  of  our  crops,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  extent  of  our  agricultural  operations, 
all  conspire  to  increase  the  introduction  and  use  of  these  and  all  other  implements  and  machines  that  will  expedite  the  labors 
of  the  farm. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  American  agriculture  could  have  attained  its  present  condition  had  the  invention  of  reaping 
and  mowing  machines  been  delayed  thirty  years.  The  extent  to  which  they  are  already  used  is  enormous. 

“  The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  has  collected  directly  from  the  manufacturers  the  following  statistics 
of  the  number  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines  made  by  a  few  of  tbe  leading  firms  engaged  in  this  important  branch  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  returns  of  the  census  in  1860. 

“O.  Aultman  &  Go.,  Canton,  Ohio,  made  last  year  (1863)  3,100  *  Buckeye  ’  mowing  and  reaping' machines,  and  this  year 
(1864)  6,000  of  the  same  machines. 

“Bomberger,  Wight  &  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  made  1,250  1  Ohio  Chief’  reapers ;  Bufus  Dutton,  who  formerly  manu¬ 
factured  the  same  machine,  has  made  3,156,  making  4,306  in  all. 

“  Of  the  ‘Manny  ’  reaping  and  mowing  machine  there  have  been  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  up  to  1863,  about 
fori y  thousand,.  In  1864  there  have  been  made  of  the  same  machines  in  Bockford,  Illinois,  10,51)0. 

“  Messrs.  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co,,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  have  also  made  2,500 ‘Manny’  machines  for  the  New 
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England  States.  The  same  parties  have  also  manufactured  1,100  ‘Buckeye’  machines  for  the  New  England  States,  New 
Jersey,  &c. 

“  S.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  New  York,  have  made  15,000  of  ‘  Kirby’s  ’  mower  and  reaper.  The  Buffalo  Agricul¬ 
tural  Machine  Works  have  also  made  7,000,  and  other  parties  have  made  5,000,  making  27,000  of  these  machines  that  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

“  Messrs.  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  of  Brockport,  New  York,  have  made  7,200  of  their  ‘  New  Yorker  ’  and  other  machines. 
Messrs.  Warder  &  Childs,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  also  manufacture  the  same  machine,  and  have  made  about  9,000. 

“  The  Messrs.  McCormick  Brothers  have  manufactured  at  their  establishment  in  Chicago  over  55,000  of  their  celebrated 
reaper — 6,000  in  1864. 

“  The  establishment  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Howard,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  manufactured  20,000  of  the  ‘Ketchmn’  mowing 
machines,  and  5,000  reapers  and  mowers  combined,  and  3,500  of  the  1  Howard  harvesters.’ 

“Mr.  Walter  A.  Wood,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York,  has  made  over  30,000  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  In  1858  Mr. 
Wood  sent  an  agent  to  England  with  fifty;  the  next  year  he  sent  two  hundred  and  fifty  machines,  and  since  then  bis  sales  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  averaged  over  1,000  per  annum. 

“  It  thus  appears  that  the  manufacturers  we  have  named  have  made  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  and  ninety-four 
mowers  and  reapers. 

“We  present  these  facts,  obtained  directly  from  the  manufacturers,  that  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  reaper  and  mower  business.  There  are  other  machines  manufactured  of  which  we  have  not  ascertained  the  number,  but 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  reaping  and  mowing  machines  manufactured  and 
in  use  in  the  United  States ;  the  importamce  of  which  may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  common  reaper  will  cut 
from  ten  to  twelve  acres  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  a  mower  eight  to  ten  acres  in  the  same  time. 

“Another  valuable  implement  for  facilitating  harvesting  operations  is  the  hay-unloading  fork,  with  which,  by  the  aid  of  a 
liorse,  a  load  of  hay  can  he  elevated  to  the  stack  or  mow  in  a  few  minutes.  Several  varieties  of  these  useful  little  machines 
are  manufactured,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  already  in  successful  use, 

“The  wooden  revolving  hay-rake  (invented  by  Moses  Pennock,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1824,  and  now  well  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  country)  also  greatly  lessens  the  labor  of  haying.  Fine  steel-toothed  rakes  leave  less  hay  on  the  ground,  but  for 
general  use  on  American  farms  this  wooden  revolving  liay-rake  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  useful,  and  efficient  machines  yet 
invented.  On  large  farms,  the  sulky  wire-tooth  rake  is  fast  superseding  all  others.  They  throw  the  windrow  into  heaps  or 
bundles  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  each,  ready  for  cocking  or  loading.  A  boy  and  horse  can  thus  rake  and  bunch 
twenty  acres  a  day.  The  hay-fork,  or  patent  pitch-fork,  is  another  recent  improvement  of  value. 

“For  threshing  and  oleaning  grain,  we  have  machines  which  are  confessedly  unsurpassed.  In  our  preliminary  report 
we  gave  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  invention  in  this  class  of  implements. 

“Nearly  all  threshing  machines  now  in  use  have  an  apparatus  for  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  and  chaff,  and  carry¬ 
ing  tho  straw  up  on  to  the  stack.  This  simple  apparatus  is  now  so  common  that  it  attracts  no  notice,  except  from  the  English 
or  con  tinental  visitor,  to  whom  it  is  a  novelty.  Many  machines  have  also  an  apparatus  for  bagging  the  grain  when  clean. 

“The  English  threshing  machines,  especially  those  drawn  by  steam,  have  a  much  more  finished  appearance,  but  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  efficiency  they  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of  American  manufacture.  In  fact,  wherever  the  American  thresh¬ 
ing  machines  have  come  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  British  and  European  construction,  tho  American  machines  have 
proved  superior. 


SCYTHES. 

“  Although  the  genius  of  modern  improvement  promises  ere  long  to  rob  hay-making  of  one  element  of  the  picturesque,  it 
has  not  yet  wholly  succeeded  in  banishing  the  hand-scythe  and  mower  from  modem  seenery.  Tedious  and  laborious  as  its  use 
appears,  compared  with  that  of  the  mowing  machine,  it  is  wonderfully  effective  in  comparison  with  the  rude  practice  of  the 
Mexican  of  our  day,  who  cuts  his  grain  and  hay  by  handfulls  with  a  common  knife.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
most  valuable  improvement  made  upon  this  implement  for  centuries  was  by  one  of  the  first  iron- workers  of  Massachusetts,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony.  In  the  year  1646  the  general  assembly  of  that  province  granted 
to  Joseph  Jenckes,  of  Lynn,  a  native  of  Hammersmith,  in  England,  and  connected  with  the  first  iron-works  in  that  colony,  the 
exclusive  privilege  for  fourteen  years  “to  make  experience  of  his  abillityes  and  inventions  for  making,”  among  other  things,  of 
“mills  for  the  making  of  sithes  and  other  edge-tooles.”  His  patent  “for  ye  more  speedy  cutting  of  grasse”  was  renewed  for 
,  seven  years  in  May,  1655.  The  improvement  consisted  in  making  the  blade  longer  and  thinner,  and  in  strengthening  it  at  the 
same  time,  by  welding  a  square  bar  of  iron  to  the  back,  as  in  the  modem  scythe,  thus  materially  improving  upon  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  scythe  then  in  use,  which  was  short,  thick,  and  heavy,  like  a  hush-scythe. 

“  The  introduction  of  the  scythe  and  axe  manufacture  into  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  is  to  he  in  a 
great  measure  ascribed  to  Hugh  Orr,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  about  1737,  and  a  year  or  two  after 
erected  at  Bridgewater  the  fii-st  trip-hammer  probably  in  tlie  colony.  He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes  and  other 
edge-tools,  in  which  lie  acquired  a  wide  reputation.  His  son,  Robert  Orr,  by  successful  experiments,  established  the  improved 
manufacture  of  scythes  by  the  trip-hammer,  and  also  introduced  the  iron  shovel  manufacture  into  the  State.  As  early  as  1766 
samples  of  home-made  scythes,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  &c„  were  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  New  York,  and  approved. 
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They  were  probably  from  the  manufactory  of  Keen  &  Payson,  of  that  neighborhood,  whose  improved  scythes,  often  called 
Salem  scythes,  then  claimed  to  be  superior  in  quality  and  form  to  any  others.  The  non-importation  and  non-intercourse  of  the 
revolutionary  period,  and  during  the  last  war  with  England,  encouraged  the  domestic  manufacture  of  scythes  and  other  articles 
of  hardware,  which,  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  made  in  different  parts  of  New  England  in  considerable  quantity. 
Scythes  were  made  in  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred  dozens  .annually,  at  Canton, 
in  Norfolk  county,  and  also  at  Sutton,  in  Worcester  county,  which  town  had  in  1793  seven  trip-hammers  and  five  scythe  and 
axe  factories.  In  1810  there  were  nine  factories  in  Sutton,  and  two  in  Oxford,  and  in  1814  seven  others  had  been  erected  in 
the  county,  some  of  which  could  make  1,000  dozens  annually.  Scythes  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Boston,  and  in  1803 
the  manufacture  was  commenced  at  Orange,  by  Levi  Thurston,  who  employed  in  it  the  first  tilt-hammer  in  the  town.  A  few 
years  later  there  were  two  scythe  factories  at  Oolebrook,  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  which  county  in  1820  returned  the 
largest  manufacture  of  scythes  of  any  in  the  Union.  At  Southfield,  Rhode  Island,  large  numbers  of  scythes  were  made  at  that 
time  for  exportation.  As  early  as  1812,  the  scythe  factory  of  S.  &  A.  Waters,  at  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  county,  New  York, 
turned  out  about  6,000  scythes  annually.  They  were  made  at  many  small  establishments  throughout  the  Union,  along  with 
axes,  sickles,  and  other  edge-tools  and  cutlery,  shovels,  &c.,  by  the  aid  of  the  trip-hammer,  and  were  in  good  demand.  The 
price  in  1S20  ranged  from  twelve  dollars  to  eighteen  dollars  per  dozen. 

“About  the  latter  date  was  commenced,  at  West  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  oldest  scythe  factories  now  in  the 
country,  then  owned  by  F.  T.  Farwell  &  Co.,  which  in  the  hands  of  its  original  and  later  proprietors  has  originated  many  im¬ 
provements  in  the  manufacture,  and  given  reputation  to  its  well-known  brand.  At  a  later  period,  Harris’s  scythes,  extensively 
manufactured  at  Pine  Plains,  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  obtained  a  high  repute,  and  are  said  to  have  been  counterfeited  in 
England.  The  mammoth  scythe  factory  of  R.  B.  Dunn,  at  North  Wayne,  in  Maine,  was  a  few  years  ago  considered  the  largest 
in  the  world.  In  1849  it  turned  out  12,000  dozens,  requiring  450,000  pounds  of  iron,  75,000  pounds  of  steel,  1,200  tons  of 
hard  coal,  10,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  100  tons  of  grindstones,  and  half  a  ton  of  borax.  About  the  same  time,  the  scythe  and 
cast-steel  fork  manufactory  of  D.  G.  Millard,  near  the  village  of  Clayville,  New  York,  made  about  13,000  dozens  of  scythes 
and  forks  annually,  by  water-power.  In  1860  Massachusetts  was  the  largest  producer  of  scythes,  returning  $168,550  as  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  product  of  ten  establishments.  Maine  ranked  second  in  the  value  of  its  scythe  manufacture — $129,363 
by  three  factories.  In  New  York,  four  establishments  turned  out  scythes  worth  $117,440,  and  one  factory  in  Rhode  Island 
employed  100  hands,  producing  to  the  value  of  $100,000.  The  total  value  of  scythes  made  in  1860  was  $552,753,  which  was 
the  product  of  twenty-two  factories  and  474  hands. 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  HOES,  AND  FORKS. 

“These  articles,  intimately  but  not  all  so  directly  connected  as  the  foregoing  with  agriculture,  in  I860  gave  employment 
in  five  States,  to  forty-three  establishments,  the  value  of  whose  manufacture  was  $1,452,226.  The  hands  engaged  in  them 
numbered  1,015.  Upward  of  one-half  the  whole  value  was  made  in  eleven  factories  in  Massachusetts,  which,  together,  employed 
578  workmen,  and  produced  an  annual  value  of  $777,048,  being  relatively  much  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country.  In  New 
York  there  were  twenty-three  manufactories,  whoso  product  was  $307,428,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  233.  Six  fac¬ 
tories  in  Pennsylvania  employed  177  men,  and  produced  wares  to  the  value  of  $312,450. 

“The  manufacture  of  these  articles  has  long  been  an  established  industry  in  Massachusetts  and  some  other  States,  having 
been  commenced  before  the  Revolution.  The  shovel  manufacture  was  successfully  introduced  at  an  early  period  at  EaBton  and 
Bridgewater,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  Messrs.  Orr,  before  mentioned,  were  instrumental  in  establishing  it  by  the  use  of  the 
tilt-hammer.  In  1788  the  iron-plate  shovels  made  at  Bridgewater  were  deemed  superior  in  workmanship  to  the  foreign  article 
which  they  undersold.  The  Easton  shovel  manufactory-— commenced  on  a  small  scale  nearly  sixty  years  ago  by  the  late  Oliver 
Ames — made  in  1822  about  2,500  dozen  annually.  The  proprietor  in  1827  took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture,  which  contributed  to  give  his  wares  a  high  reputation,  and  greatly  to  extend  and  perfect  the  business  of  his  establish¬ 
ment.  In  1835,  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons  had  large  manufactories  at  Easton,  Braintree,  and  West  Bridgewater,  which  employed 
nine  tilt-hammers,  and  were  capable  of  making  forty  dozen  spades  and  Bhovels  per  diem,  each  shovel  passing  through  the  hands 
of  twenty  different  workmen.  They  now  run  twenty-six  tilt-hammers,  and  produce  two  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  per  diem. 
In  1822  three  factories  in  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  made  from  one  to  two  thousand  dozens  each  per  annum.  In  1831, 
it  was  estimated  that  about  5,000  dozens  of  shovels,  worth  $35,000,  were  made  in  New  York  State  annually.  It  was  computed 
that  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  at  the  same  date  made  shovels  and  spades  to  the  value  of  $6,500,  hoes  worth  $7,150,  pitch- 
forks  to  the  value  of  $20,000,  and  scythes  valued  at  $56,000.  A  steel  shovel  and  spade  factory  in  Philadelphia  consumed 
annually  about  fifty  tons  of  American  steel.  The  sheet-iron  shovel  was  patented  in  1819,  and  cast-steel  shovels  in  1S28.  The 
first  American  patent  for  improvement  in  hoes  was  registered  in  1819,  and  for  cast-steel  hoes  in  1827,  by  O.  Bulkley,  of  Col¬ 
chester,  Connecticut.  But  cast-steel  hoes  were  made  in  Philadelphia  by  at  least  two  manufacturers  in  1823.  In  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  where  scythes,  sickles,  hoes,  shovels,  and  other  hardware  were  made  in  considerable  amount  previous  to  1803, 
Messrs.  Foster  &  Murray  carried  on  the  manufacture  by  steam-power  in  1813.  On  account  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  iron  and 
Bteel,  superior  steel  hoes  were  made  in  Pittsburg  in  1831  for  about  $4  50  per  dozen,  or  one-half  the  price  of  iron  hoes  ten  years 
before.  Socket-shovels  were  made  at  nearly  the  same  price,  which  was  about  one-third  their  former  price.  Two  large  establish¬ 
ments  in  that  place  in  1836  made  annually  about  1,600  dozen  steel  boes,  8,000  dozen  of  shovels  and  spades,  950  dozen  steed 
and  other  bay  and  manure  forks,  and  600  dozen  saws.  Four  establishments  hi  1857,  in  addition  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars’ 
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worth  of  axes,  made  32,000  dozen  of  hoes,  worth  $208,000,  and  11,000  dozen  of  planters’  hoes,  worth  $94,000,  besides  picks, 
mattocks,  vices,  saws,  &c.  The  Globe  Sickle  Factory,  in  the  same  place,  produced  a  superior  article  of  sickles  to  a  greater 
value  than  all  the  other  factories  in  the  United  States.  The  steel  spring  pitchfork  was  introduced  by  the  late  Charles  Good¬ 
year,  by  whom  it  was  patented  in  September,  1831,  at  which  time,  and  for  several  years  previous,  he  was  engaged  with  his 
father,  Amnsa  Goodyear,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  hay  and  manure  forks,  and  other  hardware.  Their  store  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  American  hardware  exclusively;  but  the  failure  of 
the  business  during  the  commercial  troubles  of  that  period  led  the  junior  Goodyear  to  abandou  it  for  the  new  manufacture  of 
India-rubber  goods,  witli  which  liis  name  will  be  ever  associated  in  the  annals  of  industry. 

“A  firm  in  Philadelphia  now  manufactures  eyeless  or  solid  axes,  hoes,  picks,  shovels,  &c.  The  instrument  is  made  solid, 
while  tlio  handle  with  which  it,  is  to  be  worked  has  upon  the  end  an  iron  socket  through  which  the  pick,  &c.,  is  put,  and  kept 
in  its  place  by  an  iron  wedge.  The  handle  does  not  become  loose,  and  will  answer  for  any  number  of  tools  of  the  same  size, 
and  tlie  blow  is  rendered  more  effectual.  Many  of  these  tools  have  been  exported  to  California,  where  they  are  prized  by  the 
miners. 

“  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  our  agricultural  tools,  such  as  hoes,  forks,  rakes,  &c.,  are  in  most  respects  superior  to  those  in 
common  use  in  Europe.  An  English  gentleman,  who  has  spent  some  time  in  this  country,  says :  ‘  For  lightness  and  finish, 
combined  with  strength  and  durability,  American  forks  and  hoes  are  superior  to  all  others.’ 

“Dr.  Hoyt,  alluding  to  the  great  international  exhibition  in  London,  in  1S61,  says:  ‘Among  the  minor  implements  of  agri¬ 
culture,  we  were  both  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  a  collection  of  American  forks  and  hoes.  The  exhibitor  was  a  sensible 
English  dealer,  who,  discovering  the  superiority  of  this  class  of  American  implements  as  compared  with  articles  of  the  same 
description  manufactured  in  his  own  country,  has  for  years  been  importing  and  selling  them  to  his  customers.  On  being  asked 
why  English  manufacturers  did  not  make  them,  he  replied :  ‘  We  can’t  do  it ;  have  been  trying  ever  since  the  great  exhibition 
of  1851,  but  somehow  don’t  succeed.  It  is  a  mortifying  admission  to  make,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  you  Yankees  have 
a  knack  of  doing  some  things  which  we  have  not  the  skill  to  imitate.’  ’ 


COTTON-GINS. 

“Although  cotton-gins  are  made  by  a  few  establishments  in  the  northern  States,  their  manufacture  is  principally  a  southern 
one,  and  amounted  in  1800  to  the  value  of  $1,077,315,  which  was  the  product  of  fifty-five  establishments,  all  but  three  of  them 
southern.  Alabama  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  machinery  for  cleaning  cotton,  having  sixteen  factories,  employing  178  hands, 
and  producing  gins  to  the  value  of  $434,805.  Georgia  ranks  next,  having  twelve  establishments,  whose  product  exceeded  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  The  manufactories  of  cotton-gins  in  Mississippi  are  relatively  the  largest,  three  factories  employing  seventy 
hands,  and  returning  an  aggregate  product  of  $131,900.  In  Texas,  where  the  first  cotton-gin  was  erected  about  1823,  there 
are  four  manufactories  of  gins.  Many  of  these  machines  are  made  innorthern  machine-shops,  along  with  other  cotton  machinery, 
from  which  they  are  inseparable  in  the  general  estimate  of  value. 

“The  history  of  the  cotton-gin  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  on  record  of  the  power  of  a  single  labor- 
saving  machine  to  influence  the  social  and  industrial  interests,  not  merely  of  a  single  nation,  but  in  a  great  measure  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  simple  mechanism  of  the  saw-gin  invented  by  Whitney  enabled  one  farm-hand  to  separate  the  seed  from  300 
pounds  of  cotton  fibre  in  a  day,  instead  of  one  pound,  as  he  had  been  able  to  do  by  hand.  Its  introduction  at  the  particular 
period  when  the  completion  of  the  brilliant  Beries  of  inventions  for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  cotton  had  created  a  demand 
for  the  raw  material,  at  once  directed  into  a  new  and  profitable  channel  the  agriculture  of  the  south,  and  at  the  same  time  fur¬ 
nished  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Europe  and  America  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  staples,  and  the  shipping  and  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  world  with  an  enormous  trade  in  its  raw  and  manufactured  products.  The  increase  in  the  growth  and 
exportation  of  raw  cotton  which  followed  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  industry,  save  in  the  wonderful  development  of  its  manu¬ 
facture  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  effects  of  this  growth  of  the  husbandry  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  increasing 
national  wealth,  in  furnishing  employment  to  labor  and  capital,  and  in  increasing  the  comfort  of  all  classes,  can  scarcely  he  con¬ 
ceived  in  all  its  magnitude. 

“In  1792,  the  year  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  saw-gin,  the  amount  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  was 
only  138,328  pounds,  and  the  total  domestic  consumption  was  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds.  During  the  next  year 
there  were  exported  nearly  half  a  million  pounds;  in  1794,  1,601,700  pounds;  in  1795,  5,276,300  pounds;  and  in  1800, 
17,7S9,803  pounds.*  In  1S60  the  production  of  ginned  cotton  in  the  southern  States  amounted  to  5,198,077  bales  of  400  pounds 
each,  or  2,079,230,800  pounds,  which  was  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  total  production  of  cotton  throughout  the  world. 
The  quantity  exported  in  that  year  was  1,765,115,735  pounds,  equivalent  to  4,412,789  hales  of  400  pounds  each.  To  prepare 
this  large  amount  of  cotton  for  market  by  the  primitive  methods  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable.  Not  only  is  the  labor 
of  the  planter  facilitated  and  cheapened  by  the  use  of  the  machine,  but  the  cotton  is  much  better  cleaned  than  by  the  old  methods, 
which  left  it  unsuitable  for  the  finer  fabrics. 

“  Although  the  earliest  mode  of  separating  cotton  from  the  seed,  and  the  one  chiefly  practiced  in  the  cotton  States  previous 
to  the  invention  of  the  saw-gin,  was  to  separate  the  seed  with  the  fingers,  yet  mechanical  contrivances  for  that  purpose  have 
been  long  in  rise,  having  been  chiefly  borrowed  from  India,  the  cradle  of  the  cotton  culture  and  manufacture.  In  that  country 

*  'Woodbury’s  Treasury  Report,  1835-’36. 
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the  practice  of  beating  out  the  seed  was  long  in  use.  A  more  effectual  modification  of  the  same  method,  employed  for  centuries 
in  eastern  countries,  and  very  early  introduced  into  Georgia,  which  took  the  load  in  cotton  husbandry,  was  the  bow-string 
operation.  It  consisted  in  the  employment  of  a  long  bow  fitted  with  a  multitude  of  strings,  which  being  vibrated  by  the  blows 
of  a  wooden  mallet  while  in  contact  with  a  bunch  of  cotton,  Bbook  the  seed  and  dust  from  the  mass.  Hence  upland  or  short 
staple  cotton  became  known  in  commerce  as  ‘bowed  cotton.’  A  form  of  the  roller-gin  appears  also  to  have  been  used  in  India 
in  early  times,  as  mentioned  by  Nearchus,  and  consisted  of  two  rollers  of  teak-wood  fluted  longitudinally,  and  revolving  nearly 
in  contact.  In  1728  we  find  mention  of  “little  machines,  which  being  played  by  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  the  cotton  falls  on  one 
side,  and  the  seed  on  the  other,  and  thus  they  are  separated.’ 

“About  the  year  1742,  M.  Dubreuil,  a  wealthy  planter  of  New  Orleans,  invented  a  cotton-gin  which  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  give  quite  an  impulse  to  the  cotton  culture  iu  Louisiana,  but  nearly  forty  years  later  the  colonial  authorities  in  Paris  re¬ 
commended  the  importation  of  machinery  from  India  for  cleaning  the  seed. 

“  Early  in  the  Revolution,  Kinzey  Borden,  of  St.  Paul’s  parish,  South  Carolina,  constructed  a  roller-gin,  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  ever  used  in  that  State  for  cleaning  the  long  staple  and  silky  cotton,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  firBt  cultivators. 

It  consisted  of  pieces  of  burnished  iron  gun-barrels  secured  by  screws  to  wooden  rollers  turned  by  wooden  cranks,  like  a  steel 
corn-mill.  A  Mr.  Bisset,  of  Georgia,  in  1788,  contrived  a  gin  having  two  rollers  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  operated  by 
a  boy  or  girl  at  each,  by  which  five  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  was  made  per  diem.  Nothing  but  hand-gins,  resembling  the  cotton 
hand-mills  of  India,  were  yet  known  in  the  south,  although  foot  or  treadle  gins  appear  to  have  been  in  use  at  this  date  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  vicinity,  some  cotton  being  then  raised  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
treadle  gin  was  made  about  the  year  1790,  by  Joseph  Eve,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  then  residing  in  the  Bahamas,  and 
was  patented  by  him  in  1803.  It  was  a  double  gin,  with  two  pairs  of  rollers  placed  obliquely  one  above  the  other,  and,  by  add¬ 
ing  iron  teeth  and  pulleys,  was  made  by  a  little  assistance  to  feed  itself.  It  could  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  water  power. 
Mr.  Pottle,  of  Georgia,  substituted  two  single  rollers  for  the  double  ones,  and  produced  a  gin  very  popular  in  that  State  for  some 
time.  The  present  form  of  foot  or  treadle  gin  was  first  introduced  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas,  in  1796.  It  was  improved 
in  1820  by  Mr.  Harvie,  of  Berbice,  who  obtained  a  patent,  and  afterwards  by  another  person,  who  obtained  a  patent  in  the 
United  States  for  making  tlie  rollers  hollow,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  hot  while  revolving.  Other  improvements  on  the 
roller-gin  were  patented  in  1823  and  subsequent  years  by  Eleazer  Carver,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  who  in  1807  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  saw  and  roller  gins  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  then  a  new  country  without  saw- mills — of  which  he  erected 
one  of  the  first  in  these  territories — or  any  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  several  parts.  The  Whittemores,  of  West  Cam¬ 
bridge,  also  secured  patents  for  improvements  on  the  roller-gin,  which  was  in  some  respects  superior  to  all  others,  but  »was  found 
to  injure  the  staple,  and  was  abandoned.  Other  modifications  of  these  machines  were  introduced  by  Birney,  Simpson,  Nichol¬ 
son,  Farris,  Logan,  Stevens,  McCarthy,  and  others,  several  of  which  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  preferred  in  certain  sections 
of  the  cotton  States.  The  machines  of  Parris  and  Logan  were  improvements  upon  Eve’s  mechanism,  and  at  a  recent  period 
were  still  used  to  some  extent  with  steam-power.  Jesse  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  inventor  of  the  tack-machine,  patented  cotton- 
gins  in  1826  and  1627,  the  latter  for  cleaning  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  the  eminent  American  inventors,  J acob  Perkins  and  Isaiah 
Jennings,  each  labored  in  this  field.  The  roller-gin  is  especially  adapted  for  cleaning  the  long  staple  or  Sea  Island  cotton,  the 
long,  silky,  delicate  fibre  of  which  is  injured  by  the  saw-gin.  In  the  original  machines,  a  pair  of  rollers  worked  by  one  hand 
would  make  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  clean  cotton  in  a  day.  A  recent  improvement  by  Mr.  Chichester,  of  New  York,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  fluted  roller  of  polished  steel,  and  one  of  vulcanized  rubber,  &c.,  is  said  to  clean  300  pounds  per  diem,  without 
crushing  a  seed.  The  Parkhurst  roller-gin,  though  costly,  is  deemed  a  superior  machine  in  Alabama  and  other  cotton  districts. 
The  Louisiana  cylinder-gin  for  short  staple  cotton,  made  by  Jenks,  of  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  is  also  much  esteemed  lor 
completely  removing  all  extraneous  matters  without  injury  to  the  fibre.  But  as  the  Upland  short  staple,  or  black-seecl  cotton, 
was  the  first  variety  cultivated  in  the  south,  a  means  of  removing  the  seed  from  its  tenacious  envelope  was  early  sought,  and 
happily  supplied  by  the  genius  of  Eli  Whitney,  a  native  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  widow 
of  General  Greene,  of  Georgia,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  M.ller.  Whitney’s  saw-gin,  patented  in  March,  1794,  was  the  first  cotton- 
cleaning  machine  recorded  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  Its  appearance  produced  intense  excitement,  and  numerous 
infringements  of  his  patent  rights,  which  involved  him  in  expensive  and  vexatious  lawsuits,  and  finally  drove  him  into  other 
enterprises,  in  which  his  ingenuity  achieved  reputation  and  success.  In  1796  Whitney  and  partner  had  thirty  machines  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Georgia  by  animal  or  water  power,  and  in  December,  1801,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  purchased  the  right  for 
that  State  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  threw  it  open  to  the  public.  One  of  the  early  invasions  of  the  patent  was  by  Hogclen 
Holmes,  of  Georgia,  who  also  patented  a  saw-gin  in  1796.  Two  other  Georgians  the  same  year  took  out  patents  for  saw-gins, 
and  in  1803  another  was  taken  for  a  saw-gin  by  G.  F.  Saltonstall,  of  North  Carolina.  Among  other  improvements  on  gins 
made  by  Mr.  Carver,  before  mentioned,  who  had  long  experience  in  their  manufacture,  was  the  grate  patented  by  him  in  1823, 
which  beiDg  placed  where  the  seed  is  arrested  and  the  fibre  taken  from  it  by  the  saw,  prevented  clogging,  and  the  delay  oi 
cleaning  the  saw,  &c.  In  1837  he  patented  an  improvement  in  ribs  for  saw-gins.  Mr.  McCarthy  in  1840  connected  a  vibrating 
saw  to  the  roller-gin,  adapting  it  for  cleaning  both  green  and  black  seed  cotton.  This  machiue  it  was  thought  would  supersede 
Whitney’s,  the  fibre  cleaned  by  it  having  brought  three  cents  per  pound  more  in  the  Mobile  market  than  that  cleaned  by  the 
latter. 

“  The  manufacture  of  cotton-gins  has  long  formed  a  branch  of  business  in  the  machine-shops  of  the  northern  and  middle 
States,  and  an  independent  business  in  several  southern  cities.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensive  of  these  concerns  was 
that  of  Samuel  Griswold,  at  Clinton,  Georgia.  In  1833  the  business  was  commenced  in  Autauga  county,  Alabama,  by  Daniel 
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Pratt,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  learned  the  business  with  Mr.  Griswold.  He  there  manufactured  cotton-gins  of 
superior  quality  for  the  neighboring  southwestern  States,  including  many  for  Texas,  and  even  New  Mexico,  and  acquired  re¬ 
putation  and  fortune  in  supplying  the  great  demand,  which  required  a  branch  house  in  New  Orleans.  His  large  accumulations 
were  employed  in  erecting  saw  and  planing  mills,  one  of  the  first  flouring-mills  in  Alabama,  grist-mills,  large  cotton  and  cotton- 
gin  factories,  and  other  factories  and  tenements,  forming  the  flourishing  village  of  Prattville,  where  in  1851  he  employed  200 
hands,  and  made  annually  about  600  gins.  He  had  manufactured  since  1833  upwards  of  8,000  cotton-gins.  In  1846  he 
received  from  the  University  of  Alabama  the  honorary  degree  of  master  in  the  mechanic  arts,  for  the  intelligent  and  benevolent 
exercise  of  his  mechanical  ingenuity  and  ample  means. 

“We  have  thus  very  briefly,  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  given  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
manufacture  and  introduction  of  some  of  the  most  important  implements  connected  with  husbandry.  To  some  it  might  seem  a 
subject  better  discussed  in  the  volume  on  manufactures ;  but  believing  it  to  be  one  of  special  interest  to  agriculturists,  we  have 
not  hesitated  respecting  the  propriety  of  incorporating  the  facts  in  a  volume  prepared  especially  for  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
in  whose  tastes  and  progress  we  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  whose  advantages  in  late  years  we  can  appreciate  from  experience. 
We  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  in  a  public  work  to  our  personal  experience  in  stating  that,  as  recently  as  1849, 
when  we  relieved  ourselves  of  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania  to  take  charge  of  the  census,  nearly  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  except  that  of  threshing  the  grain,  were  performed  by  manual  labor;  and  the  number  of  workmen  to  be  provided 
for,  especially  during  the  period  of  harvest,  rendered  several  months  of  the  year  a  season  of  family  solicitude  and  drudgery. 
On  the  same  farm  the  crops  of  the  past  year  were  sown  and  gathered  in  a  much  shorter  time,  in  better  condition,  with  one-fourth 
the  number  of  laborers — the  grain  being  cut  by  machinery,  and  the  grass  mown,  loaded  on  the  wagon,  and  transferred  therefrom 
to  mow  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances.  The  effects  of  such  changes  upon  the  character  of  the  rural  population  of  our 
country  will  soon  manifest  themselves  by  their  elevating  influences. 


Statistics  of  shovels,  spades,  forks,  hoes,  scythes,  and  cotton-gins  produced  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1S60, 


i 

£ 

§ 

| 

*  1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM-  j 
PLOYED. 

S3 

s 

States 

1 

;  I 

a 

*A 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  mate 

4 

£ 

1 

<5 

Annual  value  of 

SHOVELS,  SPADES,  PORKS,  AND  HOES. 

G 

$24, 500 
21, 500 
328,800 
2,000 

$69,777 
20, 695 
480,560 
14,250 

90 

26 

578 

$25,  464 

7, 680  ! 
205, 320 

2, 160 

$94,  459 
35,300 
777,  048 
20,  000 

11 

10 

264,000 

300 

164, 304 
600 

^37 

250 

1 

95,112 

120 

401, 450 
1,400 

Ohio . . . . . 

55 

414,620 

1, 638. 876 

SCYTHES. 

Maine.  . . . . . . . 

3 

155,000  , 
25,000 
112,000  : 
100,000 
273,025 
2,000 

38,570  ; 
13,300  j 
59,120 
55,000  ! 
47,047 

New  Hampshire . . . . . 

3 

36,  036 

1.J,  .3  >.l 

Massachusetts . . . . . 

10 

1 

36 

151 

100 

13,  224 

3.1,  400 

Rhode  Island . . . . .  .. 

Gd,  208 

New  York . 

4 

24, 000 

Pennsylvania . 

1 

86 

|  34, 320 

1,000 

5 

875 

4,  000 

Total  In  United  States . . . 

22 

667,025 

214, 037 

474 

17.1,  7x3 

JJ.W,  7.). 

COTTON-GINS. 

= 

Massachusetts . . . . . . . 

2  ! 
* 

-  70,000  | 
15,000  i 
28,200 

28,950 

10,200 

63 

25 

78,  600 
45,  000 

New  York . 

1 

34,  680 

South  Carolina . . . . 

8 

13,  500 

Georgia . . . . . . . . 

24 

7, 140 
51,828 
69,  300 

263,  710 
434,  805 

Alabama . 

16 

335,950 

56  155 
97,088 

170 

178 

i 

Louisiana . . . . 

Texas . 

5 

4 

36,700 

8,875 

32.920 

35 

22, 152 

98, 300 

Mississippi . . . . . 

3 

6,295 

ID 

10,  020 
39,  060 

28,  283. 

Arkansas . 

4 

17,500 

6,000 

36, 970 

8  852 

70 

i 

13 1 , 900 
37,  283 
12,  350 

Tennessee . . . . . . . 

2 

3,560 

7  1 

3,  600 

Total  iu  United  States . 

287,4^8 

— 

266, 160 

1,152,315 

57  | 

,825 

614 

2 

INTKODUCTION. 
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Statistics  of  agricultural  implements  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


42 

3 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 

! 

*d 

i 

— 

1 

States. 

H 

S 

a 

© 

V 

I 

| 

1 

.  3 

o 

g 

g 

1 

■§. 

•£ 

1 

3 

6 

a 

£ 

a 

a 

$90,  604 

189 

46, 100 

56 

630 

3 

10 

3, 374 

Connecticut . ..! . 

47 

346, 500 

185,955 

497 

1 

100, 380 

611, 934 

258,047 

Total  in  Now  England  States . 

213 

|  1,  021, 800 

749, 530 

1, 577 

1 

534,  837 

1, 934,  924 

1,662,426 

Now  York . . . . . 

333 

2,364,846 

1,237,051 

2,904 

1 

920, 201 

3,  454, 082 

1,266,276 

260 

1,  204, 520 

519,561 

1,  465 

499,  002 

1, 582,  071 

853, 513 

260 

74,  508 

310,  460 

72,  036 

116 

•41, 112 

104, 181 

15, 175 

35 

368 

09, 673 

340,420 

257, 656 

6,550 

Total  In  Middlo  States . 

G78 

3, 972, 116 

2,026,233 

5,113 

1 

1,634,496 

5,701,224 

2,471, 806 

793, 845 

2,239 

800, 260 

2,820,626 

557,  932 

103 

241,312 

709 

26B,  200 

865, 436 

146,  025 

263, 121 . 

666 

199,164 

684, 913 

SO,  GOO 

Tllinnifl  .  . 

201 

1,  968, 995 

649, 637 

1,790 

673,  388 

2, 379, 362 

761,  970 

Wisconsin . . . . . . . 

81 

403, 720 

218, 452 

666 

236,  689 

735, 198 

187,335 

TVHnnOBOtft  m  n  1 1 ,  _  t  r _ -  _ 

12 

19,  650 

11, 870 

42 

14, 364 

45, 150 

44 

126, 202 

71, 118 

208 

74, 364 

233, 248 

17, 900 

Missouri- . . . . 

43 

170, 550 

127,471 

221 

88, 476 

320, 236 

37,  550 

TConf.iip.lty.  . .  _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _ 

65 

331,095 

148, 752 

462 

173, 464 

619, 355 

184,  615 

TTnmmH _ _ , _ T _ ... 

1 

2,  000 

1,000 

3 

1,440 

3,670 

Total  in  Western  States 

840 

5,  807, 358 

2,  526, 578 

7,006 

2, 529, 609 

8, 707, 194 

1,923, 927 

Virginia . 

53 

205, 700 

116,669 

417 

1 

132, 276 

429, 824 

213, 906 

OfivoliiiOr _  _ Tnnr.r  ....  .  _ _ 

22 

76, 250 

26,002 

100 

26, 016 

86, 155 

32,  930 

PJonfli  CJfLi'oljnp. _ _ , _ .... _ _ _ _ 

13 

15,800 

4, 957 

30 

6, 420 

15,375 

29,  939 

17 

19, 715 

5, 584 

37 

11, 124 

27, 300 

228,837 

pi  on  On  . 

3 

13,500 

5, 700 

15 

G,  240  ! 

19, 700 

Alubfinifl  T  r  -  1.  ,| _ _ -  -  1 _ - _ ... _  _ _ _  ..... _ ... 

18 

68, 620 

31,057 

84 

28,  692 

75, 636 

34,500 

13 

31,500 

7  650 

28 

10, 620 

27, 300 

25,  610 

46 

61, 055 

35, 119 

139 

42, 756 

100, 200 

34 

105, 500 

32, 923 

127 

45,252 

111,  813 

109,260 

Arkansas 

7 

1,975 

1,973  ■ 

10 

3,  096 

8, 350 

11, 900 

Tennessee . . . . 

15 

64, 650 

42, 935 

109 

1 

43,  740 

117, 260 

97, 570 

Total  in  Southern  States . * . 

241 

664,265 

310, 569 

1,095 

2 

356, 232 

1, 018, 913 

784,452 

California 

5 

6, 100 

9, 250 

12 

10,  620 

23, 37£ 

i  * 

i 

5 

5,600 

3, 009 

7 

4,  680 

12, 331 

)  * 

Total  in  Pacific  States  -  llinr,— _ _ n_, _ _  _ _ .... 

10 

11,700 

12,259 

19 

15, 300 

35, 701 

5  * 

Total  iu  United  States . . . . 

1,982 

11, 477,239 

5,625,169 

14,810 

4 

,  5, 070,  G7< 

i  17,487,96 

0  6,843,611 

28 
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STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 


Table  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTDB.ES. 


AUTAUQA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . - 

Blacksmlthing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Cotton-gins  .  . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

Leather......... . . . . . . 

Lunjber,  sawed.... . . . . 

Pottery  waro . . . 

Printing . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Turpentine,  distilled . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . . . 


BALDWIN  COUNTY. 


100 

450 

200,000 

115,000 

10,000 

3,700 

55,900 

600 

1,600 

2,500 

5,000 

800 

67,000 


$15,584 

280 

2,225 

61,653 

105,895 

8,200 

2,882 

25,598 

500 

1,010 

5,500 

7,455 


|3, 900 
360 
1,704 
30,  000 
25,  680 
6,000 
1,764 
21,  816 
840 
1,620 
5,400 
2,  544 


$27,500 
800 
4,975 
288, 750 
150, 735 
22, 500 
5,490 
68, 960 
2,800 
6,000 
10, 000 
15j  950 
1,800 
89, 910 


696, 170 


Lumber,  sawed . 

Turpentine,  distilled. 

Total . 


BARBOUR  COUNTY. 


18 

16 


458,770  78,512 

1,229,870  378,845 


223 

359 


27  59, 964 

39  75,240 


186,400 

474,745 


135,  204 


661, 145 


Blacksmi  thing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

Brick.... . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . ... 

Carriages  . . . . . 

Confectionery . . . ......... 

Dontlstry . . . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . 

Leather......... . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  & c.... 

Marble  work . 

Paints  . . . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheot-iron  ware. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Total . . . 


BIBB  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  thing . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Iron,  bar . . . 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Total . 


2,900 

3,550 

9,010 

9,578 

3,400 

2,050 

soo 

3,980 

17,000 

7,920 

2,000 

5,700 

1,500 

6 

500 

96 

10,200 

37,800 

7,500 

2,655 

31,500 

16,540 

15,900 

8,950 

600 

4,384 

1,000 

3,000 

300 

12 

7,500 

1, 939 

1,500 

700 

600 

1,374 

4,550 

1,746 

2,000 

3,300 

11 

22 

40 

7' 

35 


12 

7 
21 
37 
15 

3 

1 

8 
2 
2 

11 


2,460 
6,660 
9,  600 
3,240 
15, 228 
1,440 
600 
600 
2,880 
3,000 
6,720 
9,132 
7,200 
900 
300 
2,760 
600 
540 
3,420 
300 


8, 310 
21, 160 
12, 200 
14, 000 
35,  650 

9.100 
900 
850 

48, 705 
8, 67B 
28, 700 
37,150 
11, 500 
4, 200 
1,000 

8.100 
2,650 
2,500 
6,950 
4, 000 


70' 


125,960 


115,280 


241 


266, 303 


1,070 

1,338 

240 

945 

350 

87 

35,000 

32,500 

3,000 

15,100 

3,000 

1,575 

20,000 

1,155 

106,200 

21,800 

12 


31 

4 

2 

10 

78 


56 


2,856 
600 
300 
10,224 
960 
600 
1, 200 
21, 624 


22 


74,500 


140 


57 


38, 364 


5,712 
2,010 
535 
63, 050 
17, 540 
3,750 
2,400 
78, 300 


173, 297 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 
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1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

■ 

MANUFACTURES. 

£ 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

. 

•1 

§ 

& 

*s 

1 

1 

1 

I 

BLOUNT  COUNTY. 

$4,000 

2,000 

*1,000 

375 

5 

*720 

3 

720 

1 

6,000 

1, 375 

8 

1,440 

4,300 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

a 

8,340 

4,030 

28 

8,604 

19,800 

745 

3 

1,020 

2,425 

2,600 

1,  532 

10 

3, 456 

8,230 

400 

45,500 

5 

2 

1, 488 

1,600 

75,  000 

10 

3,444 

01,  695 

6,600 

35 

10,800 

28,260 

4,000 

525 

1 

300 

1,250 

2,350 

2,000 

2.375 

11 

2, 100 

5,400 

15 

6, 744 

15, 000 

Tin  nnd  iron  war 

5 

9G0 

6,600 

Wool  carding . * . 

i 

1,000 

1,500 

1 

180 

1,800 

30 

111,  605 

96, 657 

124 

2 

39, 096 

182,060 

. . . 

CHAMBERS  COUNTY. 

4 

2,250 

7,025 

3.725 

14 

4,200 

14, 125 

2 

4,500 

17 

6,600 

14, 500 

Cottop6  iuH 

1 

2,000 

1. 280 

3 

1,200 

3, 000 

Lentil™' 

5 

15,000 

4,835 

5. 850 

7  - 

2,016 

9,800 

Lumber  fn^vnil 

4 

22,000 

18  . 

4,560 

15,500 

Saddlery  w**  lTfll,MApR 

Q 

1,500 

900 

3  ■ 

840 

2,050 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . 

1 

8,000 

2,400 

•  3  1; 

1,800 

4,800 

Total . . . . . . . 

19 

55,250 

26,015 

_ f_l 

21, 216 

63, 775 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

1 

600 

500 

3  ^ 

720 

1,500 

Agilcultu  p 

2 

1, 300 

829 

4 

1,620 

3,080 

B^^and  hoofl 

4 

2,  COO 

2.390 

5 

1,680 

4,670 

2 

1, 1Q0 

825 
14, 000 

3 

780 

2,  680 

2 

2,200 

2 

480 

16,803 

Elom  a 

1 

50,000  ! 
7,040 

0,190 

4.675 

25 

3,000 

18,930 

5 

8 

1,980 

8,740 

3 

4,300 

4,129 

10 

2,052 

7,100 

1 

100 

500 

220 

1 

300 

550 

TI  ^  d  sheet '  *on  w,irn 

1 

2 

480 

1,000 

Wagonn,  carts,  &o.... . 

2 

1,900 

825 

7 

1,080 

3,037 

Total . . 

24 

71, 640 

34,383 

70 

14, 772 

67,960 

CHOCTAW  COUNTY. 

.  1 

500 

300 

1 

144 

700 

Lumber,  sawed* . . . . . . . . 

6 

58,675 

2,000 

14, 000 

40 

2 

11,640 

45,700 

1 

300 

2 

480 

1, 040 

Turpentine,  diatillod .  ■■■• 

1 

6,000 

1,900 

6 

480 

2, 450 

Total.-.. . . 

9 

67,175 

16, 500 

49 

o 

I  1.2, 744 

I  49,800 

J - 

- 

=J  - 
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STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES, 


COFFEE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . * . . . 

Total . . 


CONECUH  COUNTY. 

Blackamithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . 

Cigars . . . . 

Leather . . 

Lumber,  sawod . . f . .  - . 

Printing . . . . . 

Timber  cutting . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

Watch  repairing,  silversraithing,  <Ko . 

Total . . . . 


COOSA  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  thing.... . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . * . . . * 

Brick . . . 

Carriages . . 

Cooperage . , . 

Cotton  goods. . . 

Cotton-gins . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumbox*,  sawed...- . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.. . 

Painting...... . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blindB . . 

Wagons,  carts,  <fcc . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . 

Total . . 


COVING-TON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

Lonthor . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Timber,  cutting . . . . 

Total . . . .... . . . 


DALE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Total . 


250 
700 
1,000 
1,550 
92,100 
1,000 
15, 900 
1,000 
700 
450 


1,000 
9,000 
8, 375 
3,000 


21,375 


G,  000 
7.000 


1,000 
1, 040 
6,435 


116,800 

13,848 

6,175 

2,742 

1,900 

9,130 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

800 

500 

1,950 

54,000 

15,000 

20,000 

9,000 

8,000 

10,282 

6,150 

3,800 

10,700 

6,400 

36,550 

9,400 

1,500 

600 

200 

1,200 

1,700 

5,000 

7,500 

13, 120 

3,300 

18,100 

1,000 

3,500 

5,000 

5,700 


2,100 

3,G80 


1,800 
2, 472 


1,570 
10,  000 


4,280 
2, 323 
4,000 
2, 000 
2,500 
28, 940 
1,320 
13, 000 
2,250 
3,000 
1,000 


5, 244 

13, 000 

6,000 

18,  300 

1,080 

1,800 

1, 080 

2,400 

3, 600 

9,000 

4,056 

26, 000 

4,320 

16,  500 

900 

12,582 

3, 600 

10,  500 

3,180 

12,  715 

15, 168 

61,  900 

1,200 

2,000 

2, 400 

4,000 

3,000 

13,  500 

12, 900 

49, 000 

24,360 

50, 700 

144 

4,200 

2,952 

10, 200 

1,800 

9,000 

300 

1,500 

1,500 

4,  050 

5,  900 
7,  800 
3,500 


17,  200 
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STATE  OF  ALABAMA, 

Table  No.  L— MANUEACTUKES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES, 

J 

j 

1 

I 

Capital  Invested. 

Coat  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

4 

! 

& 

DALLAS  COUNTY. 

H  G25 

2,990 

14 

4, 800 

Boots  anti  shoes . 

9 

2,607 

11, 325 

29 

i 

10, 560 

26, 470 

Brick . . 

n 

23,900 

6,225 

57 

16 

16,260 

31,490 

14 

6,240 

7,300 

13 

3,840 

Cotton  goods . * . . . * . 

i 

40, 000 

20,  000 

10 

23 

4,848 

33, 000 

6,215 

30 

8,940 

33, 260 

42, 500 

58,  200 

12 

3,  0G0 

66, 730 

700 

4 

1, 560 

3, 500 

390 

4 

2,  400 

4,000 

5,500 

8,950 

10 

3,000 

J  6, 000 

16,  900 

52 

10, 944 

51, 900 

76 

42,  000 

117,  000 

10 

4,800 

15,000 

13 

2,700 

8,000 

6,  900 

97,  620  . 

4,475 

4,830 

19 

5, 520  • 

12,030 

Total . 

63 

253, 682 

210, 116 

387 

40* 

140,  77 2-  • 

DB  KALB  COUNTY. 

,14, 800 

34, 094 

15 

2,760 

.  .  4^,  823 

500 

950 

3 

720 

;;/3fs3o 

T^qiirti*u,  rlfut-fllft/l 

1,487 

1, 900 

6 

840 

!  "Js;7oo 

Till  m  hor.  R/iwrirl ....  --T.  _  ...  _  .  _  r .  r . . 

3,300 

4 

780 

'  3,600 

Total . . .  _  .  ,  . 

38, 431 

28 

5, 100 

60, 062 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

■RlimlcRmi  thing _ , _  ..  .  _  _ _ _  . 

985 

7 

1,668 

3,625 

■pcnffi  ii.nrl  nhrinn  _  _  T  , 

925 

3 

960 

2,237 

Ofl-rpoiltorlng _ , _  _ T-TTT _ r _ -T.fTrir 

847 

7 

1,740 

12, 100 

Clothing . . . : . 

I 

3,000 

1, 500 

2 

3 

780 

2,  GOO 

Cotton-ginning  -  _ t _ . , r _ _ , _ .  _  r _ T  „ _ , . r - 

1 

500 

8,000 

1 

228 

8,300 

10 

8, 850 

25, 220 

14 

2,  520 

31, 295 

Furniture  eubinet 

1 

1,000 

300 

3 

i  900 

1,225 

T  Bather  ' 

6 

5,500 

4, 155 

8 

|  1,950 

8,400 

Lumber,  sawed. ...... _ ........................................ 

10 

-  7, 250 

11, 280 

10 

2,628 

9,500 

1 

1, 800 

1, 674 

3 

660 

3,200 

Wool  carding . . . 

1 

300 

1,500 

1 

240 

1,825 

Total . 

39 

30, 800 

56, 380 

64 

3 

14, 280 

84,307 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

A  *  It  i  *  1  monts 

3 

2,470 

1,000 

6 

1,632 

3,061 

P 

4 

4,450 

1, 010 

7 

1,980 

3,637 

o 

3,7i0 

4,  250 

9 

2, 760 

8,381 

Carriages 

I 

30, 000 

9,100 

10 

7, 200 

25, 500 

Clothing  . . . . . . . . 

2 

7,500 

C,  350 

6 

ii 

3, 120 

8, 950 

6 

9,500 

61,  897 

10 

2, 748 

71, 105 

Furnittirr  cnbinot 

3 

4,700 

1,506 

5 

1, 800 

5,780 

Leather  ’ 

5 

8,700 

6,685 

10 

2,  940 

11,  659 

Lurabei*  b  ed 

4 

9,000 

2, 783 

13 

3, 336 

10,330 

Marblo  work 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

4 

1, 920 

4, 900 

p.- 

2 

4,  000 

635 

7 

1,440 

5,000 

Saddler*  hanie; 

3 

1, 900 

2,015 

5 

1, 560 

4,990 

Tin  co  f  er  and  sheet  iron  w 1  ‘ 1 

1 

100 

1,000 

2 

540 

2,500 

Wagon?  ^earts  &c 

3 

1  1  307 

4 

960 

2,030 

Watch  repairing,  silvorsmithing,  &o . . . 

1 

300 

200 

1 

300 

000 

45  I  88,885  100,858  99  U  34.256 


Total. 


168, 723 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


mandfaotup.es. 

Number  establishments. 

1 

1 

1 

O 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

. 

Cost  of  raw  materu 

I 

& 

G-ItEENE  county. 

$3, 300 

$9, 350 

7,825 

19, 800 

45,  875 

12 

3, 540 

28, 000 

11 

2,700 

74, 883 

16,000 

8,040 

32, 950 

1, 560 

8, 975 

13 

4, 680 

15,795 

3,783 

2,460 

8,800 

123 

46, 080 

224, 628 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

1. 

2,520 

4, 600 

4,800 

3,780 

8,750 

61, 180 

5.G65 

6, 384 

18, 750 

07 

103,600 

63,516 

16, 980 

96, 480 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

7,480 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

0 

10,000 

400  | 

4 

3 

936 

1,200 

Fisheries . . . . . . . .  . . 

1,650 

1,350 

Flnm*  find  mflnl . . . .  . . 

2  500 

Leather . . . . . 

6  000 

14, 375 

Lumber,  sawed . - . _ . . . 

19, 250 

y  i 

1 

100 

500 

1  , 

360  i 

1,  090 

Total . . . . . 

07 

39,950 

58,440 

72 

3 

18, 076 

93, 035 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Leather . . . . . 

3 

6,100 

2,400 

6 

1,  000 

4, 800 

LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . 

1 

200 

200 

i 

240 

550 

Blacksmithlng . . . . . . . . . 

5 

1, 650 

1  810 

18 

5  100 

9, 050 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

6 

1,300 

4  890 

3*  660 

10, 930 

Carriages . . . . 

2 

1, 150 

1,500 

*3 

840 

4, 500 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Flour  and  meal _  _ 

3 

1 

333,000 

214,858 

216 

241 

54, 828 

344,262 

Leather . * . . . . . . 

0 

1, 600 
35,600 

25  M5 

27 

non 

47  625 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

7 

25, 800 

7  938 

• 

’ 

17, 900 

Machinery,  Bteam*ongino8,  &c . . . 

1 

20,000 

12,380 

30 

8*400 

35, 800 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

* 

370 

7j0 

720 

Tin,  copper,  and  Rhcet-lrnn  ware _  .  _ 

2 

2  000 

WagonB,  carts,  &c . . . 

2 

200 

200 

3 

900 

500 

Wool  carding . 

1 

2,000 

2  250 

s 

480 

3, 150 

“Woollen  goods . . . . . . 

3 

63,000 

39,860 

30 

26 

i0, 584 

82, 250 

Total . . . . .  .. 

39 

486,170 

313,391 

380 

267 

90, 480 

562, 317 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  monl . . . 

.  3 

17  383 

30,600 

53  OOQ 

Leather . . . . . . 

5 

8  800 

6 

1  860 

6*500 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

3 

11,000 

7,500 

21 

1 

4,956 

28,  500 

Totnl . . 

11 

37,183 

47,150 

39 

l  1 

9, 756 

88,  000 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  Invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

-  1 

| 

1 

■a 

§ 

1 

4 

Female. 

LIMESTONE  COUNTY. 

Bagging,  &c . . . 

1 

$4,000 

$4,000 

7 

5 

$1,  800 

$0,  ooo 

1,041 

14 

2,592 

4,900 

775 

2,075 

6,432 

13 

3,840 

13, 025 

1,306 

8 

2,208 

8, 300 

3, 900 

970 

5 

1,020 

3,730 

100 

2 

720 

1,000 

p|mii  nna  wnQl  » 

54,066 

11 

2,688 

64,802 

lTni^miro  Mhlvi»f 

2,000 

6,800 

1,620 

4,900 

7,605 

9 

2,160 

15, 000 

13, 300 

8,100 

21 

4,596 

17,950 

1,400 

4 

1,440 

9, 970 

210 

1 

312 

600 

512 

4 

960 

2,058 

Total . 

44 

53,000 

86,197  . 

.104 

.5  . 

25,958 

152, 235 

LOWNDES  COUNTY. 

22,700 

6,898 

30 

8,820 

19,710 

3,200 

9 

2,700 

7,025 

npvv  loC^ 

3,837 

2,  945 

8 

2,700 

7,100 

400 

300 

3 

1,140  ' 

2,000 

1 

2,000 

1,500  - 

1 

600 

2,500 

Onf-ton-glnn  -  TTT_ 

19, 400 

5,250 

10 

6,240 

27,950 

Fire-arms . . . . . . . 

750  : 

359 

1 

600 

1,410 

Flmir  jvnrJ  meO-i _ 

63,000 

101, 275 

18 

5,280 

116,195 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . . . 

3 

4,950 

1,677 

5 

1 

1,860 

6,000 

Tiftftt.li  ftr _ .  _  .  ... 

3,425 

19, 550 

6 

1,440 

5, 500 

59 

14, 412 

69, 050 

Saddlery  end  barnosB  .  T.. 

500 

1 

300 

1, 000 

2,164 

2 

720 

4,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . . 

11 

56,910 

10, 090 

47 

13,500 

33, 430 

Total . 

62 

242, 899 

159, 133 

200 

1 

60,012 

|  301,870 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  iTnrlAmeuts 

1 

150 

300 

2 

360 

800 

Blacksmithing  , , . ,  _ r _ _ 

3 

3,500 

2,520 

8 

2,760  . 

13,087 

Eoota  and  nhooa . . . . 

5 

19,550 

9,700 

22 

2 

8,388 

20, 950 

Carriages 

2 

15,000 

16, 300 

20 

9,192 

34, 375 

Confectionery . . . . . . . . . 

2 

4,000 

5,500 

6 

1 

3,180 

10,500 

Cotton  goods. ........... . . .  . . ................ ......... ... 

2 

181,000 
47, 500 

34,700 

42 

44 

12, 360 

66, 672 

5 

92,582 

10 

2,940 

120,720 

HfttS  nr-r-n . . . . . 

1 

7,000 

1,650 

3 

1,560 

4,500 

2 

20,000 

4, 100 

5 

1,500 

7,550 

BttWOd 

1 

3,000 

'2,500 

7 

i 

1,368 

6,000 

' 

3 

30,500 

115, 066 

87 

38, 160 

266,500 

-W  e  ' 

1 

6,500 

1,  500 

4, 000 

12 

5, 400 

16,000 

Mattresses 

1 

1,925 

3 

840 

3,000 

Printing  f  ,  _ _ ................... 

3 

19,000 

3,492 

18 

4,920 

18,275 

3 

4,500 

6,050 

17 

6,120 

. 17,650 

nli  „lv1bllnslD 

1 

20,000 
52, 000 

11, 000 

12 

4,800 

30, 100 

*  ^ 

2 

31,700 

17 

11,400 

54,000 

Wakens  art  &  *  ^ 

6 

12,900 

4, 535 

22 

5,460 

13,095 

•Wnni  ^inir '  C 

1 

500 

2, 000 

1 

216 

2,400 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

1 

10, 000 

12, 400 

18 

12 

5, 040 

'  •'  *  19,314 

Total . . - . 

46 

458, 100 

362,020 

332 

j  60 

135, 904 

723,488 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA: 
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| 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

•8 

| 

& 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materii 

Male. 

ft 

Annual  cost  of  lab< 

Annual  value  of  p 

MARION  COUNTY. 

g 

$1,650 

$1,848 

2,352 

1,320 

$4, 355 
18,  000 

14 

GOO 

8,850 

8,100 

654 

11,745 

1,800 

8,375 
18,  680 
3,500 

43 

1, 440 

37 

16 

„  10, 980 

46,  810 

MACON  COUNTY. 

4,300 

3,200 

7,000 

14,500 

39,000 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

37,800 

89,400 

960 

2,300 

2,000 

2, 500 
43, 950 
73,700 
6,250 
800 

900 

2 

1 

1, 200 
2,520 

27,  384 

1, 440 
360 

600 

!  6 

53 

500  1 

|  500  i 

200 

200 

3 

1 

1 

3 

18 

71,000 

73,300 

78 

35, 184 

132, 400 

MARENGO  COUNTY. 

3,650 

1,800 

3,800 

3,000 

400 

18,400 

8,000 

8.500 
850 

3.500 

1,985 

1,150 

8,000 

600 

350 

17,575 

150 

618 

14 

4,680 

1, 440 
4,380 
2,400 

10, 400 
3,000 
9,000 

5,  000 
600 
48,  000 
GOO 
5,000 
1,000 
3,000 

11 

Cotton-gins . 1 

leather. . «... . . . . . 

i*  < 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

30 

i . . 

9,480 

780 

1,440 

Marble  work.........*..,.... . . . 

Printing . . . . 

2 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . , 

Tin,  copper,  and  aheet-lron  ware . 

1 

2,800 

4 

GOO 

■Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

4 

5,850 

8,700 

17 

1 

5,700 

11,300 

Total . . . . 

23 

44  550 

Ol  4  AO 

97, 500 

1 

*  ! 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  Bhoos . 

750 

3, 675 
21, 100 
1,090 

Leather.. . . . . . . . . . 

1,571 

5 

1, 560 

Printing . . . 

1 

18,425 

3,700 

12,645 

200 

13 

2 

3, 840 
600 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . . .  .. 

1 

500 

400 

1 

1 

456 

1,050 

Total..... . . . 

81 

6,456 

‘ 

21, 375 

14, 816 

1 

20,  15 

MOBILE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  Blioos . 

500 

2, 100 

Carving..... . . 

700 

3 

900 

Charcoal . 

3, 000 

600 

1,325 

10 

31 

2, 400 
10,380 

15,  000 

Cigars . . 

14 

3,175 

1 

15,  290 

Cooperage . . . . . 

500 

1,300 

1 

480 

2,000 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . 

2, 500 

3,406 

53,000 

6 

3, 600 

8,  787 

Plour  and  meal . 

1 

100, 000 

60 

90 

42, 480 

120,  000 

Gas . . . 

35,500 

98,  300 

12 

4, 560 

58,  000 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

125,000 

22, 000 

20 

1, 800 

Lumber,  plaued . . . . . . 

1 

1, 200 

3,  600 

2 

2,400 
„  11, 616 

D|  000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

50, 000 
152,200 

51, 000 

28 

1 

368,  820 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . 

9 

144, 300 

97 

7 

33, 696 

Marble  work . . . . 

3 

233, 910 

130,000 

102 

63,600 

250,  000 

Oil,  coal,  refined . . . . . . . . 

l 

70, 000 

16, 000 

30 

gl,  600 

50,  000 

Oil,  rosin . . . 

Plaster,  ornaments . . . . . . . . 

1 

1 

10,000 

110,000 

250 

5, 000 
24, 150 
350 

2 

10 

4 

1, 200 
6,000 
1.920 

106,  000 
3.200 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES, 

l 

l 

1 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

•§ 

I 

g 

1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

MOBILE  COUNTY— Continued. 

1 

• 

7, 920 

Shingles . . . . . 

3 

375 

900 

3 

1 

1, 044 

2,144 

2, 160 

13, 000 

g 

2, 175 

17 

5,040 

13,700 

3 

15, 090 

14 

10, 980 

92, 060 

Turpentine,  crude . . . . 

10 

•1,700 

1,900 

29 

5 

9, 360 

13, 575 

Turpentine,  distilled... . 

4 

277,000 

49, 125 

70 

21 

20, 820 

90,200 

25,000 

20 

7,200 

40, 000 

Total . 

75 

1,219,075 

665,926 

598 

126 

280,356 

1, 500, 916 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

2,870 

16.  . 

4, 980 

11, 700 

850 

3  . 

960 

2, 150 

950 

730 

. 7.  . 

1,  380 

3,000 

15, 475.  • 

5- 

1, 080 

17, 575 

3, 330 

25 

9,420 

18, 100 

3,100 

5 

1,476 

0,000 

15,500 

5,100 

28 

6,  600 

17, 300 

360 

1 

480 

900 

2,500 

6,350 

16 

2,880 

11, 100 

Yragons,  carts,  &e.. . . . .; . . 

4 

850 

1,342 

4 

1,440 

4,650 

48, 650 

39,507 

110 

30, 690 

92,475 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Blnckfunithing' _ . 

1 

1, 000 

200 

2 

600 

1,000 

Brick. ...i . . . . . ; . 

3 

112, 200 

15,500 

86 

19 

27,  684 

57,000 

Clnrriflgfts  . . 

1 

3,000 

10,000 

12  • 

1, 800 

13, 000 

fiotiton-gins 

1, 500 

6 

1,200 

1,500 

arul  inn  ft] 

\ 

57,747 

4 

1, 440 

78,250 

MfiAlilrmry,  Rtfin.m«ftngin#*p  Arr 

1 

11, 656 

30 

14,  400 

28,100 

Marble  work  - . . . . . . . . 

2 

47, 000 

2,000 

15 

1 

.8,940 

24, 000 

^fmli  dnnvH  rnifl  Mindfl 

75,000 

52,000 

57 

21,  780 

88, 000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

1 

24,000 

1,500 

720 

3,000 

Total . 

13 

362,700 

152, 103 

214 

20 

78,  564 

293,850 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Blnpks'ulthing  --  _ 

2 

250 

368 

5 

960 

2,700 

1 

900 

175 

2 

720 

1,000 

castings  --  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

500 

1,235 

1 

240 

2,000 

TifiRtllf}'*  _  _ _ _ 

1 

1,200 

2,000 

2 

600 

0,300 

h  awe  cl  -  --  r-rn.x--T--, _ _ _ 

1 

4,000 

3,500 

6 

1,440 

8, 000 

2 

3,100 

521 

6 

2, 280 

3,000 

Total . . . 

8 

9,950 

7,799 

22 

6,240 

20,000 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

flnHrtn  ?nP 

2 

40,000 

5,470 

18 

8, 640 

18, 125 

Trim,*  Xi  meal 

4 

0,950 

35,400 

5 

1,104 

30, 300 

Leather . . 

1 

200 

1, 000 

2 

600 

2,000 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

4 

960 

5,000 

6 

15,500 

G,  50G 

28 

1 

7, 404 

2V,  150 

2 

2,500 

730 

5 

1,200 

5,250 

Total............. . . 

1G 

71,150 

52, 106 

62 

1 

1  19, 96E 

i  90, 821] 

2 
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STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Table  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

CO 

! 

1 

J2S 

j 

« 

[ 

i 

] 

i 

i 

NUMBER  OF  H^NDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

i 

j 

j 

! 

t 

1 

£ 

PICKENS  COUNTY. 

7 

$16, 000 

$2. 695 

17 

$4,  680 

$11,  700 

3,950 

2,160 

800 

7 

2,220 

5,600 

3 

1, 000 

6 

1,968 

6,500 

80,200 

373,850 

33 

8,760 

412,  620 

T  (W 

8,850 

5,478 

7 

2,160 

9,410 

T  limbo  *  w  a 

43,850 

34,980 

54 

12, 780 

82, 180 

nn 

3 

1, 700 

2,510 

7 

2,220 

G,  500 

4 

3,800 

1,298 

8  ■ 

2,280 

4,550 

Total . 

64 

158,750 

423, 771 

139 

37, 068 

539, 060 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

2 

2,700 

1,650 

8 

2,412 

6,500 

100 

1,350 

3 

900 

2,500 

3, 000 

2,000 

5 

1,500 

5,000 

■Flow  nnd  meal 

3 

18,000 

14,500 

8 

1,704 

17,  500 

1 

800 

1,000 

2 

480 

2,000 

Lumber,  sowed . . . . . . . . 

7 

28,700 

11,911 

58 

13, 116 

45,000 

Total . 

15 

53,300 

32,411 

84 

20,112 

78,500 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

9,700 

6,717 

54 

11, 052 

22,755 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

G 

5,000 

9,412 

20 

2 

6,624 

18,765 

O  cll’l'i  £J 

2 

1,200 

590 

4 

1,140 

2,700 

Flour  mid  tnoal  ■  . n . _ . . , _ _ _ _ ... 

18 

23,800 

117,870 

24 

5, 316 

134,284 

4 

1,700 

647 

6 

1, 680, 

2,690 

T  nnflinv  ’ 

5 

12,150 

5,720 

8 

2,340 

10,475 

15 

12,500 

3,378 

39 

6, 948 

10,866 

7 

2,150 

1,053 

*  17 

3,624 

*  7,625 

Printing . . . . . . 

1 

2,500 

210 

3 

1,020 

2,000 

3 

625 

*  7 

1,512 

2,645 

"Wool  carding . . . 

1 

1,200 

3,730 

2 

480 

4,500 

Total . . . . . . . . 

87 

73,800 

149,952 

184 

2 

41,736 

225, 305 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Blaeksmitliing ......  . . . . . . . . . 

8 

9,200 

4, 550 

28 

8, 124 

16,500 

Boots  And  fill o (*8 

,  1 

500 

3 

900 

2,500 

Carriages .  _ -T  _  _  _  r _ r _ _  _ 

1 

1, 200 

5 

1, 800 

3,000 

Coal,  bituminous . . . . . . . 

2 

275,000 

47 

17, 640 

41,  650 

1 

500 

150 

1 

480 

1,000 

Iron,  hat* _  _ _ _ 

1 

30,000 

1,750 

13 

2,400 

4,800 

Iron,  pig .  . . . . . ... 

1 

130,000 

5,820 

25 

10, 800 

15,  000 

Leather . . . . 

2 

5,800 

4, 250 

4 

1, 200 

7,200 

1 

00, 000 

10,200 

40 

15 

11, 400 

55, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

8 

46,200 

23,200 

54 

12, 240 

50, 310 

Printing . . . . 

1 

1,500 

1,000 

2 

720' 

2,  000 

Tin,  copper,  nrnT  ■\ynT(^ . 

1 

500 

650 

1 

600 

2,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &e _ r .  . . . 

.  x 

600 

500 

3 

900 

1,  800 

Total . . . 

29 

551,000 

53,505 

226 

15 

69,204 

811, 760 

ST,  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

Elacksmithiug .... .... ..... . . . . 

•i 

2,70 0 

1,535 

10 

3,  60 

!>,  275 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . . . 

2 

3,500 

650 

2 

600 

1,550 

Carriages  -  ...... . . . . . . . 

2 

2, 000 

1,025 

4 

1, 200 

4,  250 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

10 

19,500 

68, 000 

12 

2,352 

75,  325 

Leather . . . . . . . . . 

3 

1,000 

2 

600* 

2,000 

Lnnibor  pnwnfl _ f _  _ ...... _ _ 

7 

9,000 

2,480 

19 

4, 140 

15,  090 

Total  . 

26 

39,100 

74,600 

49 

11, 952 

104, 090 

_ _ 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 
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1 

NUMBER  OE  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

MANUFACTURES. 

S 

f 

i§ 

Capital  invested. 

I 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

a 

■s 

1 

I 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 

» 

$11,000 

43, 000 

$4,  900 

38, 800 

5,300 

.  38 

17,100 

1,740 

Hats . 

2 

Total . . . 

50 

20, 700 

TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 

3, 700 
6,150 

2, 580 

6,030 

1,420 

1,  SOO 

4,550 

45 

fl,  120 
2,400. 
720 

1 

160 

700 

10,000 

735 

505 
2,640 
202, 460 

1, 190 

10,  250 
12,800 

10, 300 
1,575 
300 
3,000 

4, 100 

Clothing . . 

1 

1, 600 
9,000 

x 

1,  800 

7, 764 

23 

243, 395 

4 , 500 

2, 160 

5, 760 

5,100 

30, 850 

20 

45 

21 

12,072 

5,  784 

45,  550 

31, 300 

3, 625 

63, 000 
3,200 

400 

600 

1,320 

960 

2, 000 

240 

3,  600 

Total . 

250, 460 

267,530 

203 

2 

54,480 

420,450 

TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY. 

Cotton  goods . . . 

1 

350, 000 

20, 600 
3,000 
3,100 
1,900 

76, 000 

68,  980 

97 

23,  916 

133, 428 

Flour  and  meal . 

7 

3, 180 

600 

76, 750 

Iron  oafltlngs ,pr _ _  r _ r.t _ _ 

2,120 

1, 400 

6, 000 

6,500 

Lumber,  sawerl _ T _ T  _ .  _T_„,.T_.,, . 

g 

3 

780 

2, 900 

‘yv’ool  carding . . . . . . . . 

2 

600 

8,000 

Total... . . . . . . . . . 

12 

37G, 600 

154,  500 

58 

97 

29, 076 

227,578 

TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . _ _ _ _ _ r  _  „ .  .. 

X 

39, 000 

21, 200 

4, 000 
100, 000 

9  5S0 

43 

23 

5 

16, 800 

32,  000 

Boots  and  bIioob  , . . . . . . . 

3 

16,  075 
1,100 

55, 680 
200 
94,912 
4,285 

4  635 

6, 900 

26, 415 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

1 

1,800 

8, 000 

Cotton  goods . . - . . . . . . . I 

1 

46 

74 

17,664 

85, 000 

Fire-arms  -  _ --  r _  _  _  _  _ , 

1 

1, 200 

31, 550 
6,250 
17,166 
29,450 

1, 000 

1 

600 

1,  000 

Flour  and  mani _ _ _ _ _ _ 

22 

3 

25 

10 

14  ! 
21 

G,  132 

110,111 

3, 480 

18,700 

Hats . 

2 

7 

5,136 

6,240 

14,832 

Leather  .................................. 

4 

21, 475 
500 
43,770 
400 

2, 850 
24, 700 
3,000 
440 
8,000 

1 

.36,200 

1 

2 

86 

480 

1,749 

Lumhor,  sawed. . . - . . . 

23 

78, 100 

20,820 

102,878 

x 

1,500 
6,000 
34, 000 
5,000 
1,250 

2 

14 

480 

3,200 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . 

3 

3 

4, 0D2 
12,  960 
1,200 

9,700 

3 

40 

5 

47, 500 

Sash,  doors  and.  blinds . . . . . . . . 

X 

6,  038 

Wagons,  carts,  &o. 

1 

4 

1,200 

COO 

2, 000 

Wool-carding  - . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

;  1,000 

2 

10,  ooo 

Total . 

73 

377, 663 

201,  602 

343 

85 

:  106,584 

515, 323 

_ _ 

WALKER  COUNTY. 

Blaoksmitliing . ,■  r  -  - „ _ _ .... ... _ . . _ .  _  . 

2 

450 

950 
11, 400 

600 

300 

400 
32, 397 
400 
1,300 

0 

540 

1, 050 

5(infg  and  shoes  - ,  _ _  ... _ ... _ ....  _ _ ... _ _ 

1 

1 

300 

760 

Elmir  and  men! _ , _ _ _ _ ........ _ ....... _ _ 

11 

1  12 
1 

2, 472 

39, 312 

T  ,rcnthm« _ ,  _  „  r _  _ ... _ _ _ _ _ ........ _ 

1 

300 

800 

T miubfti*,  pawRd T , r _ _ _ ... _ ....... 

4 

2,500 

11 

2, 064 

5,700 

Total . , . 

19 

15,900 

34,797 

|  *  27 

5, 670 

1  47, 622 

.  . . 

Annual  value  of  products. 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

’  a 

1 

6 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

73 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

' 

Cost  of  raw  mater! 

Male. 

, 

Autauga . 

49 

$476,350 

$266,199 

3G4 

157 

$120,804 

$696, 170 

Baldwin . 

34 

1,  688, 640 

457,357 

582 

66 

135,204 

661, 145 

125, 960 

115, 280 

241 

77,580 

266, 303 

22 

168, 8G0 

74, 506 

140 

57 

38,  364 

173, 297 

1,375 

8 

1,440 

4, 300 

Calhoun . 

30 

111,  605 

96,  657 

124 

2 

39,  096 

183, 060 

55, 250 

26,  015 

65 

31,216 

63,775 

71, 640 

■34, 383 

70 

14, 772 

67,969 

Choctaw . 

9 

67, 175 

16,  500 

49 

2 

12, 744 

49,890 

6 

14, 550 

8,136 

16 

3,  072 

18,390 

Conaculi . . 

29 

116,800 

13,848 

86 

1 

26, 400 

64, 613 

Coosa . 

57 

160,  575 

110, 824 

340 

40 

02,232 

308,097 

Covington . . 

4 

21, 375 

11, 200 

25 

-  2 

6, 552 

24,750 

13, 750 

7,880 

18 

5,-052 

17, 200 

Dallas . . 

69 

253,  682 

210,116 

387 

40 

140,772 

492,444 

19, 375 

38,431 

■  38-  ■ 

5,100 

50,952 

Enyetto . 

39 

30, 800 

56, 386 

64 

3 

14,280 

84, 307 

Nrnuklin . ;... 

45 

88,885 

100,858 

99 

11 

34, 236 

168,723 

87, 800 

106,946 

.  123 

46, 080 

224, 628 

103, 620 

65,516 

65 

16,  980 

06,480 

Jackson . 

27 

39, 950 

58,442 

72 

3  ■ 

18,  276 

93,035 

•TnffVn-ftnn  ...  _ _ 

3 

6, 100 

2,400 

6 

.  1,200 

4, 800 

Lauderdale . . . 

39 

486, 170 

313, 391 

380 

267 

. 00,480 

562, 317 

Lawrenco . 

11 

37, 183 

47,150 

39 

1 

0, 756 

88, 000 

Limestone . . . : 

44 

53, 000 

86,197 

104 

5 

25, 056 

152,235 

Lowndes . ..... 

62 

242,899 

159,133 

200 

1 

60,012 

301,870 

Madison . . . . . 

46 

458, 100 

362,  020 

332 

60 

125, 964 

725,488 

Marlon . . . . . . . 

16 

22, 200 

25, 374 

37 

16 

10, 980 

46, 810 

Mfio.nu  . .  ....  . .  ...  . .  . J 

71, 000 
44, 550 

73, 200 

78 

35, 184 

132,400 

‘M'firriitp'rt 

29, 722 

95 

1  31,440 

97, 500 

Marshall . 

13 

21, 375 

14,816 

21 

1 

6,456 

26,915 

Mabilo . 

75 

1, 219, 075 

665, 926 

598 

126 

280, 356 

1, 500, 916 

TUVniv/tA 

36 

48, 650 

39, 507 

110 

30, 696 

02,475 

Montgomery . 

13 

362, 700 

152, 103 

214 

20 

78,  564 

293, 850 

Afm*|ynT> 

8 

9, 950 

7,799 

22 

G,  240 

20, 000 

16 

71, 150 

52, 106 

63 

1 

19,  968 

90,825 

■Dinlrnna 

64 

158, 750 

423, 771 

139 

37, 068 

539, 060 

15 

53,300 

32,  411 

84 

20, 112 

78, 500 

Randolph . . . . . . . . . 

87 

73, 800 

149,  952 

184 

2 

41,736 

225,305 

&liolhy . . . 

Q9 

551, 000 

53, 505 

22G 

15 

69, 204 

211, 760 

pu  nin.h*.  ..  . . . . .  . 

26 

39, 100 

74,  690 

49 

11,952 

104,090 

Sumter . . . 

8 

62, 366 

7, 380 

50 

2 

20,700 

48, 700 

n’nllarlrapn.  . .  .  ...  _ ............ 

69 

250, 460 

267, 530 

203 

2 

54,480 

420, 450 

n^nlln.jinnan  . . .  . . .  .  ... 

12 

376, 600 

154,  500 

58 

97 

-  20,  070 

227, 578 

fTnppn.'Inn«n.  . . .  .......  . .  .... 

72 

377,  G66 

291, 602 

343 

85 

106,584 

515,323 

‘Wnllrfiv  .  . . . .  .......  . .  . 

19 

15, 900 

34, 797 

27 

G,  676 

47,  622 

'Wn.a’hlnjj't.nn  . . . .  . .  . 

6 

106, 000 

10, 000 

60 

12 

11, 400 

51, 364 

Wilnnv 

17 

156, 495 

83, 132 

105 

■  32,388 

173,890 

Aggregate . 

1, 459 

9, 098, 181 

5,489,963 

1  6,792 

1,  097 

2,132,940 

10, 588, 571 

Note.— No  returns  ftom  the  counties  of  Clarke,  Bussell,  and  Winston. 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860. 


1  j 

NUMBEll  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

*uj  1 

1 

2 

MANUFACTURES. 

"1 

1 

■s 

1 

Capital  invested. 

i 

• 

■ 

Male. 

1 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  la 

18 

$28, 692 

$75, 636 

6,  000 
224,541 
288, 276 
102, 490 

4,  000 
130,  SOS 
114, 507 

4,000 

7 

5 

1,800 

140 

110 

13 

363 

io«\m 

8 

99,036 

54,  624 

24,575 

35 

2 

202, 272 
3,000 

95,087 

304 

10 

31 

9,400 

14 

1  -90* 

3,800 

15,955 

400 

11,200 

5,356 

8,000 

97,086 

317,633 

6,500 

31 

51 

10 

18 

28, 350 

18,  576 
4,620  * 
7,200 

42,850 

10,600 

17,787 

8,300 

434,805 

1,040,147 

6,000 
3,000 
500 
335, 950 

16 

14 

1 

178 

543 

1 

69, 300 
198, 408 
600 

2, 520 

1, 440 
88, 920 

769 

1,500 
3,550 
.  1, 550 

692, 733 

755 

4, 260 

1, 350 

2,  343, 238 
85,173 
58,000 
26,  607 
8,550 
64,590 
35, 000 
393, 740 
58,  204 
11, 700 
72,749 
. ^  g 73j  484 

g 

236 

357 

1 

125, 000 

22, 000 

20 

.  1,800 

in 

Iron,  bar . . 

2 

33, 000 
225, 000 
17, 500 

3,325 
19,765 
11, 045 

15 

95 

15 

...  3, 000 

25, 800 
•  9,240 

77, 976 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . . 

4 

Iron  castings . . . . . . . . 

Leather ......... . . . . . . 

Limo. . . . . . . . 

*nn 

i 

.00 

Liquors,  distiller! . . . ..... 

1,975 
54, 000 

5,087 

42 

u 

Lumber,  planed . . . . 

13  O^C 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

’ 

31 

■  1, 640 

368 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . 

336 

16 

417, 510 

317, 061 

' 

184, 584 

742,120 

Marble  work . . .  . . 

Mattresses.... . 

1 

1.500 

2.500 
10,000 

i  110, 000 
200 

300 

250 

1  OI’  ^ 

3 

5 

1  . 

840 

1,200 

3, 000 
5, 250 
8,  000 
106,  000 
4, 000 
1, 000 
3,200 

MiUwrlgbthig  . . . . . . . 

g 

730 

Oil,  coal,  refined . 

Oil,  rosin . . . . . 

1 

1  V,  wu 

2 

10 

1,  200  ■ 
6, 000 

Pointing . . . 

1,200 

Paints . 

7 

300 

1, 920 

8, 556 

Plaster  ornaments  . . - . . . 

4 

1  • 

Pottery  ware _ _ _ _ _ 

4,403 

4 

Printing . . . . 

8,750 

51,400 

38 

3 

63,100 
140  350 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

on 

59, 169 

70 

20, 304 
.  41, 028 

SsbIi,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

11 

128,700 

124 

IfM 

1 

r  3HR 

Shingles . . . . 

1 

104 

.  1, 044 

7, 920 
2,160 

£*• O,  0«2O 

Ship-bnildlng . . . 

1.500 

2.500 

2,200 

5,780 

3  . 

1 

17, 000 
13,  000 

Soap . . 

2 

11 

4 

Timber  cutting . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

11 

27 

25,665 

138,000 

2,175 
87, 284 

37 

91 

10, 380 
44, 544 

30, 750 
237,  420 

Turpentlno,  crude . . . 

Turpentino,  distilled . 

1,613,170 
1, 150 
109,685 

445,  607 
755 
74,595 

508 

4 

250 

5 

72 

110,  664 
1,620 
78, 972 

13,  575 

■Watcli  repairing,  sllversmitblng,  and.iewelry . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

27 

3 

Cl 

628,  539 
3,000 
196,  684 

Wool-carding. . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . 

10 

6 

11, 500 
140, 000 

34,780 

80,790 

14 

95 

103 

3,480 

34,116 

43, 475 
191,  474 

Aggregate . . . 

1, 459 

9,098,181 

5,489,963 

6,792 

1,097 

2, 132,  940 

10, 588, 571 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


manufactures. 

i 

i 

§ 

j 

1 

O 

J 

| 

1 

c 

i 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

.  . . 

I 

i 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

t 

\ 

( 

■a 

1 

ARKANSAS  COUNTY. 

$350 

1  . 

$360 

5,  000 

3,000 

6  . 

2,520 

10, 128 

3, 350 

7  . 

2,880 

10, 929 

ASHLEY  COUNTY. 

J5, 800 

12,800 

40  . 

18,  984 

'  44,400 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

10,000 

2, 500 

25,000 

3 

780 

40,200 

2,  GO  0 

7 

1,464 

6,100 

24,200 

13,000 

30 

4,209 

27,000 

4,000 

3.000 

16 

5,760 

10,800 

2,000 

3,000  | 

1 

144 

3,600 

48,700 

46,000 

57 

12, 348 

87,700 

BRADLEY  COUNTY. 

. 

9,500 

3,000 

13  . 

3,720 

16, 000 

Lumber,  Hawed . . 

8 

32,500 

11,200 

49 

4 

9,780 

51, 312 

Total........ . 

10 

42, 000 

.  14, 200 

61 

4 

13,500 

67, 312 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

FficVBinilili^u 

2 

1,000 

700 

4 

D7G 

2,  one 

Lumber,  sawed . 

1 

6,000 

2,500 

10 

'  2  ' 

2,064 

15, 000 

*^r0o1  nnivling1  _ _ _ ... 

1 

1,200 

400 

1 

120 

GOO 

Total.' . 

4 

8,200 

3,660 

15 

2  j 

2,760 

17, 600 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

Brick . - . * . 

1 

500 

500 

8 

1 

1,220 

5,000 

Fire-arms  rirwi---*-  - _ _ _ _ _ - _ - _ _ 

1 

500 

175 

1 

480 

1,100 

2 

2,800 

15, 490 

4 

1,200 

18,  030 

'  * 

1 

3,000  1 

3,500 

5 

1,  560 

6,850 

5 

15,200 

8, 250 

26 

7,  500 

24, 500 

Total . 

19 

22,000 

27,  915 

44 

1 

11, 960 

56, 080 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  moal 

8 

20,000 

16, 700 

18 

5,400 

23,300 

Lumber,  sawed.- . - . . . . . 

7 

18,000 

9,250 

24 

7,200 

20,400 

Total  _ _ _ _  _..n _ _ 

15 

38,000 

25, 950 

42 

12,600 

43, 700 

.. 

CONWAY  COUNTY. 

Leather 

1 

100 

300 

1 

300 

600 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

6 

G,  000 

1,740 

17 

2 

3,936 

9,600 

1 

50 

300 

1 

240 

G25 

Tin  and  oliCet-Iron  ware. . * . . . 

1 

500 

200 

1 

300 

500 

Total . . . 

9 

6, 050 

2, 540 

20 

2 

4,776 

11, 325 

16 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

j 

’ 

1 

Capital  invested. 

• 

: 

NUBIBER  OE  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

$400 

3,500 

$500 

1 

$180 

$700 

24,480 

6 

1,  560 

33,  700 

3 

1, 440 

3,000 

3,300 

3 

1,080 

4,  650 

500 

3 

1,080 

3,  600 

3,000 

4,000 

5 

1, 500 

7,  000 

2,500 

1,187 

3 

1,080 

4,200 

13,300 

34,467 

24 

7, 920 

56,  850 

CRITTENDEN  COUNTY. 

* 

Lumber,  a  awed . . . - . . . . 

9 

98,600 

14,820 

83 

6 

29, 508 

143, 880 

DESHA  COUNTY. 

9,500 

11,000 

17 

6,120 

36,  000 

DREW  COUNTY. 

3,000 

1,560 

3 

1, 800 

4,780 

500 

203 

2 

720 

1,  060 

22,400 

6,740 

7,080 

24,  092 

1  . . 

25,900 

8,503 

30 

9,600 

29,  932 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Finn v  n.nrl  mnnl _ _ _ 

G,  000 

2 

420 

5,500 

Lumber,  nawei . 

4 

11,600 

2,250 

16 

1 

3,270 

12,  750 

Total . 

6 

17,600 

6,750 

18 

i 

3, 696 

18,  250 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  mod. . . . . 

13,400 

7 

984 

26,200 

GREEN  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal  . . . . . . . 

S 

3,000 

2 

360 

2,633 

Liquors,  distilled  . . . . . . 

1 

500 

1 

240 

500 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

2 

5,500 

1,700 

12 

2,880 

9,225 

Total...* . . . . 

.  5 

9,000 

3,500 

15 

3, 480 

12,358 

HEMPSTEAD  COUNTY. 

■  Agricultural  implements . . . . . 

.  2 

600 

480 

1,500 

Blanks  mi  thing  . . . . . 

1 

250 

300 

510 

Boots  and  shoos .......  . . . 

1 

300 

4 

600 

1, 200 

Brick . . . . 

j 

250 

300 

500 

Cotton-gins . . . . . . . . . ... 

1 

3,000 

040 

1,200 

3,  005 

Furniture,  cabinet ....... . . . . . . 

3. 

1,200 

;  noi 

1,440 

3, 540 

Leather . . . . . . 

3 

5,500 
13, 450 

3,950 

8 

2, 760 

10, 325 

Tjiimb or,  sawed . . . . . . 

.  5 

. ■ 

7, 164 

68,  000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

3 

4, 300 

j  _* 

g 

2, 760 

7,705 

■Wagons,  carts,  &o _ _ _ ....... 

3 

4,350 

485 

12 

2, 880 

4,734 

Total . . . 

21 

33,200 

25,354 

•73 

1 

19, 884 

101,  019 

HOT  SKYINGS  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. ..... ...... _ _ _ .............. . . 

4 

5  300 

' 

2  340 

21,  375 

Lumber,  sawed.-.--  - ..................... _ ........ _ 

4 

8,000 

,  00 

* 

2, 340 

7, 250 

Oil-Btonas  _ _ 

1 

j 

200 

2 

360 

8, 500 

1,000 

] 

Total . - . . . . . . 

9 

14,300 

17, 625. 

21 

5, 040 

31, 125 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BJ  COUNTIES,  1860.  ' 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

$ 

■s 

ts 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

I 

■s 

! 

& 

POPE  COUNTY. 

$9, 000 

$1,  640 

$1,440 

$3,  COQ 

7 

30, 000 

1,  ,00 

34 

Total . 

10 

29,600 

3,340 

40 

9, 036 

’ 

PRAIRIE  COUNTY. 

£ 

3,000 

22, 000 

17,400 

30 

9,360 

00,000 

Total . 

10 

S7, 000 

30,400 

37 

11, 460 

70,  000 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

3 

.  2,200 

2,525 

8 

3 

3,300 

9,200 

2 

4,800 

4,700 

11 

4,440 

12,725 

Total . . . 

14 

57,300 

41,200 

70 

3 

33,780 

114,128 

ST.  FRANCIS  COUNTY. 

331  acksini  thin  g . . . . . . , . . . 

5 

9  ^00 

14 

11, 700 

Brick . - . . . . . . 

2 

1,400 

950 

13  . 

5,200 

8 

100  000 

Printing.. . . . . . . . . . . . 

2 

1i’nm 

52 

7, 000 

ftnYlfllnry  nnrt  hn.rno.SH _ _ _ _ 1M  _  ..  _ , _ 

l 

5, 000 

Shingles  and  laths . . . 

1 

3,000 

2 

1,100 

750 

1,  080 

3, 100 

W  8  *  .  1 

Total . . . . . 

SI 

41,000 

24,810 

96 

31,200 

135, 000 

SALINE  COUNTY. 

4 

775 

B75 

1,  680 

3, 250 

Blacksraithing. . . . . . 

5 

1, 825 

1, 045 

10 

3,180 

7,000 

2 

1, 5G0 

3,500 

Firo  arir  a 

1 

1, 050 
100 

175 

300 

550 

Floui*  and  weal ....... ......................... 

X 

1  250 

960 

9, 400 

x 

250 

8,12o 

75 

600 

1,000 

Leather. . . . . . . . . 

4 

1, 950 

1  950 

0 

2,160 

6,700 

Lumber,  sawed. ....................... 

1 

750 

925 

6 

1, 440 

3,500 

2 

1, 300 

3 

1, 440 

3,160 

Wagons,  carts,  dtc _ _ _ ....................................... 

2 

200 

175 

2 

960 

|  1,600 

Total . 

23 

9, 450 

16,023 

42 

14, 280 

39,660 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

.  x 

600 

348 

936 

3,  600 

Leather. . . . . . 

.  1 

300 

160 

x 

.  240 

528 

Lumber,  sawed. 

2 

5,450 

2,000 

15 

2, 820 

10,000 

S  d  y 

1 

500 

200 

2 

240 

600 

Total . . . 

5 

0,850 

2,708 

21 

4,236 

14,728 
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manufactures. 


SEARCY  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meat . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c.. 


Total,  - 


SEBASTIAN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . . . . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 


Total.  - 


SEVIER  COUNTY. 


Leather  . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  uud  harness.. 


UNION  COUNTY. 


Cotton-gins . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  Bawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness.. 
"Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


Total.. 


VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 


Lunjbor,  sawed.. 
Total.... 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Blacksmlthing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

Cotton-ginning . . 

Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed. . .  j . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . 
Sash,  doors,  und  blinds .. 
Tobacco,  manufactured.. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

"Wool-carding . 


Total - 


YELL  COUNTY. 


Flour  ami  in 
Lumber,  nan 


1,800 

1,800 

4,000 


3.200 
19,000 

1.200 


7,500 
15, 000 
40,890 
2,190 
250 


.1,000 

13, 000 


1, 800 
1,400 
5,000 
5,313 
4, 625 


18,138 


3,400 

5,030 

1,200 


4, 100 
38, 310 
1,541 


11,527 
1, 150 


7,000 

2,850 

87, 150 

218,425 

3,950 

1, 192 

4,  800 

4,630 

2,700 

2, 925 

500 

442 

500 

400 

5,000 

2,310 

3,800 

1, 331 

6,250 

13,300 

134,655 

263, 082 

5, 000 
4,525 


10/080 

2,160 

16,116 

2,220 

300 


12, 360 
660 
2,400 
420. 
300 
1, 800 
5,808 
2,520 
3,504 
720 
960 
1,200 

3.700 

2.700 
2,388 


40, 440 


$8, 350 
1,800 
1,000 


1,  560 

XI,  150 

-  2, 100  ■ 

5,000 

432 

2, 000 

2,400 

30, 000 

1, 200 

15, 000 

0, 600 

29,050 

10,050 

24,450 

3,000 


21, 000 
0, 000 
69, 000 
5,000 


1,000 

0,250 


29, 850 
2,050 
4, 575 
600 
1,250 
10,000 
290, 499 
5,051 
10, 245 
4,380 
1,724 
3,300 
.  6, 500 

5,080 
15,800 


390, 904 


7, 700 
16,500 


M,  200 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


$ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 

jS 

g 

PLOYED. 

1 

j 

© 

COUNTIES. 

1 

1 

•8 

•s 

1 

I 

3 

■s 

6 

ts 

§ 

1 

l 

" 

I 

■g. 

s 

g 

1 

| 

O 

o 

$3, 350 

7 

49 

46, 600 

57 

12,348 

87, 700 

Bradley . 

10 

42,000 

14,200 

6L 

4 

13,500 

67,312 

Carroll . 

4 

8,200 

3,660 

15 

2 

2,700 

17,  600 

Clark . 

10 

22,000 

87,915 

44 

1 

11,960 

56, 080 

38,  000 

25,  950 

42 

12,000 

43, 700 

Conway . - . - . 

9 

6,650 

2,540 

20 

2 

4,776 

11, 325 

33,900 

34,467 

24 

7,920 

56,  850 

Crittenden . . . 

9 

28,600 

14,820 

83 

6 

29, 508 

143,880 

11, 000 

17 

6,120 

36, 000 

25, 900 

8^  503 

30 

0,600 

89,932 

Franklin . . . 

6 

17,  COO 

6, 750 

18 

i 

3, 696 

18,250 

5 

13,400 

19,200 

7 

984 

26,200 

5 

9,000 

3,500 

15 

3,480 

18,358 

Hempstead . . 

21 

33,200 

25,354 

73 

1 

10,884 

101, 019 

14,  300 

17, 625 

21 

5,040 

31,125 

12 

41,500 

43,569 

43 

3 

12,756 

72,323 

TV  nr  d 

8 

13,300 

9,230 

17 

4, 812 

19,448 

Jackson 

7 

33, 100 

20,000 

40 

15,000 

76, 500 

Jefferson . . . 

23 

116, 100 

39, 095 

112 

1 

39,744 

129, 985 

T  nwrr  < 

28 

34, 150 

77,354 

40 

10,212 

117,110 

M  lion 

20 

18, 875 

27,257 

37 

7,  704 

44, 475 

. 

10 

14,550 

27,943 

17 

3,072 

42, 880 

1 

3,000 

6,000 

15 

4,680 

12,960 

6 

15,500 

9,300 

33 

7,920 

19, 500 

' 

10 

34, 100 

110,500 

24 

5, 100 

148, 750 

Montgomery . . . . . ♦ 

r\  in 

24 

89,800 

94,787 

98 

37,998 

250, 290 

Phillips . 

10 

47,000 

18,900 

57 

2 

16,800 

52,050 

Pilco . - . 

4 

59, 000 

21,250 

20 

10 

4,800 

32,000 

P  11 

12 

9, 300 

16, 185 

22 

4,440 

I  27,000 

10 

29,600 

3,340  1 

1  40 

j  9, 030 

27, 400 

10 

27, 000  1 

30,400 

37 

11,460 

70, 000 

p  to 

Pulaski . 

14 

57,300 

41.230 

70 

3 

33, 780 

114, 125 

St.  P  c 

21 

41,000 

24,810 

96 

31, 200 

135, 000 

!  23 

9,450 

16,023 

42 

14, 230 

30,  660 

5 

6,850 

2,708 

21 

4, 236 

14, 728 

5 

1,900 

7,207 

7 

1,  560 

11, 150 

6 

24,600 

18, 138 

52 

15,732 

01, 050 

12 

23, 400 

10,230 

40 

12,024 

37,500 

Sovior  . 

15 

65, 830 

50, 066 

82 

30,876 

104, 080 

Um0“ . 

3 

5, 500 

2,200 

12 

2, 220 

10,250 

74 

134,  655 

263,082 

148 

1  6 

40,440 

390, 904 

Yell . 

5 

14, 000 

9,525 

26 

i  3 

6,  324 

24,200 

Aggregate . 

518 

*  1,316,610 

j  1,280,603 

1,831 

|  46 

554, 240 

2, 880, 578 

NOTE.— No  returns  for  tlio  counties  of  Calhoun,  Chicot,  Craighead,  Dallas,  Johnson,  Lafayette,  Newton,  Porry,  Poinsett,  Kandolph  and  White. 
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23 

1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM* 

4 

1 

3 

* 

•g 

§ 

sg 

r, 

manufactures. 

1 

1 

I 

V 

« 

•s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

*2 

1 

1 

8 

a 

1 

i 

ft 

1 

1 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

8 

$8,285 

15 

$9,  360 

2 

11,000 

9 

3,780 

103,927 

16 

15, 240 

1 

500 

800 

2 

900 

2,000 

I 

15,000 

13,000 

10 

4,200 

24, 000 

3 

12,000 

7,960 

6 

4,080 

17,000 

8,000 

3,650 

4 

3,600 

7,600 

1,  920 

2 

800 

15 

5, 400 

7,100 

10, 000 

6 

7,200 

24,000 

8 

10, 250 

6,380 

12 

6, 876 

20, 000 

38 

153,.  950 

171, 832 

107 

66, 924 

428, 500 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

2 

3,000 

6,200 

6 

5,760 

11,000 

4 

2,300 

3,300 

8 

7,212 

11,  600 

A 

2,900 

4,700 

7 

6,096 

It,  500 

I 

500 

600 

10 

4,800 

3,200 

1 

2,000 

2, 400 

1 

720 

4,000 

1 

300 

800 

1 

.900  : 

2,800 

25,500 

104,  850 

11 

8,160 

118, 275 

I 

1,000 

2,150 

1 

1,200 

6,000 

Gold  raining . . . . . 

148 

693, 550 

108,455 

595 

2 

39, 035 

1, 266, 700 

Iron  cabLIu^b 

7,800 

20,  000 

Leather . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

850 

1 

1,200 

2,250 

Llqnnvfij  jpa.!!,  ,.11]Ti  T_  . _  r  . TTT  T _ .... _ 

4 

9,100 

7, 775 

19 

8, 640 

35, 450 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

12 

57,000 

53,700 

98 

71, 160 

163, 400 

2 

5, 500 

3, 115 

5 

1, 920 

9,150 

SnddWr  end 

3 

3, 300 

9, 400 

6 

5,  640 

21,  000 

Shingles  , _ - _  _ _ _ _ - _ ..... _ 

7 

6, 650 

7,000 

19 

10, 260 

21,  950 

5 

19,900 

6,600 

7 

6,780 

18, 000 

Wagons,  carta,  &e . . . . . 

4 

3,200 

6, 300 

10 

9, 000  ! 

16,200 

Total . 

204 

♦  847, 700 

338,960 

803 

2 

190,883 

1, 715, 175 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Bread 

1 

1,000 

6,188 

6 

3,180 

9,802 

Flour  and  meal. . . . 

3 

40,000 

98,000 

12 

13,  092 

112,492 

1 

2,500 

3,475 

3 

3, 600 

11,  600 

13 

108, 500 

72,500 

143 

116, 700 

308,  GOO 

Saddloiy  and  liarnoflfl 

1 

4, 000 

5,000 

2 

1,  020 

10,000 

Wagons,  carts,  4cc . 

2 

4,800 

1,800 

6 

1,800 

7,600 

21 

160,800 

186,963 

171 

143, 592 

160, 094 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Bl  1  ift ' 

9 

5,350 

7,407 

12 

7,200 

16, 237 

Roota  and  shoes 

3 

900 

4,  412 

6 

5,280 

14,878 

Bread 

6 

2, 200 

5, 244 

2 

2,400 

10,828 

Clothing ....... ......... ......... .... ....... ....... ............. 

3 

300 

1, 500 

3 

1,392 

3, 150 

Gold  mining  . . . . 

241 

350, 675 

233, 542 

1,025 

1 

724, 512 

1, 448,474 

1 

2, 000 

4, 100 

3 

2, 700 

10,  400 

5 

32, 500 

29,590 

17 

14, 040 

124, 600 

Lumber'  laned 

1 

1,200 

4, 050 

3 

1,800 

G,  200 

Lumber  sawed 

10 

56,  000 

95, 050 

48 

43,  740 

189,  525 

Mlnorul  water... . . . . . 

3 

8,000 

1  2,887 

1  7 

5,340 

1  10. 003 
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# 

manufactures., 

i 

•3 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  rawTDSteris 

, 

Female. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY, 

a 

800 

1,200 

9 

9,  9GQ 

7 

17,  500 

70 

9,240 

18,940 

27, 120 

6 

5,  628 

10,176 

1 

1 

1,020 

4,423 

Total . 

— 

104, 000 

83, 174 

54, 1G8 

223,  066 

KLAMATH  COUNTY. 

$6, 000 

1 

$900 

$17,  353 

9 

14, 4G0 

11, 160 

54, 300 

Total . 

53,200 

27, 210 

12, 060 

71,  C63 

10 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

2 

1,248 

3, 000 

13 

10,  500 

42,430 

Brick . 

2 

2, 000 

Ifl 

7,  G80 

10,400 

1 

600 

1, 500 

13,  200 

37,  000 

11 

11,340 

149,  450 

9,  GOO 

50,000 

12,  900 

14, 000 

Iron  castlncfs  ... . . . .  . 

0,  600 

17, 500 

Leather . .  . . 

1 

2, 880 

12,  800 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

5, 760 

17,  BOO 

Mineral  water . T  - 1  -  - 

2 

1,500 

1,920 

Oil  refinimr . . .  . 

2 

2, 400 

29,  000 

Saddlerv  and  "harness . .  . .  ... 

14 

12,  240 

28,  400 

Soap . . . 

2 

1,200 

7,600 

Tin,  cooper,  and  slient-iron  warn .  . 

3 

3,  GOO 

10,  000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . .  . 

c 

7,  820 

21,400 

Wirto . . . 

140,  000 

43,830 

i  29 

18,  120 

128, 050 

Total . I . 

DO 

31G,  030 

239,668  ' 

190 

132, 188 

582,250 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

1 

3,  500 

2,000 

o 

576 

3,000 

flnNl  mining . . . 

27 

591  500 

751, 350 

190 

73, 992 

1,  742,  584 

T  inniVmr  .... . . . . . 

1 

1, 500 

7,  680 

2 

1,200 

2,  000 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

3 

58, 000 

4,  350 

18 

5, 184 

18, 750 

Total . . . . 

32 

054, 500 

765, 380 

312 

80,  952 

1,7GB,  334 

MARIN  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . 

2 

400 

800 

2 

1,300 

2, 700 

■Rriolr  ...  .  . 

1 

30,  000 

10,  000 

200 

36,  000 

60, 000 

"Firnwnorl  .  . .  ...  .  .  . 

3 

2,  000 

2,  000 

g 

4,  320 

10,  550 

1 

GO,  000 

8, 000 

14 

4,  800 

40,  000 

Sbip-building. . . . . 

Q 

1, 400 

2,  500 

4 

3,  360 

7,000 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . - . . . 

% 

500 

1,700 

1 

GOO 

3,  000 

Total . . . . 

10 

94, 300 

25, 000 

230 

- 

50, 280 

123,  250 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

-  - 

Flour  and  meal . 

2 

6,  0Q0 

10, 113 

4 

.  1,680 

12, 380 

Lumbor,  sawed . 

3 

93, 000 

60, 700 

182 

j .  108,000 

257, 000 

Tnt.nl _ _ _ _ _  _ 

r 

299, 000 

70, 813 

186 

1  _ 1  109.  GS0  1  269.380 

4  | . . . 

l  1 
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MANUFACTURES. 

j 

! 

1 

{ 

3 

i 

l 

3 

Capital  invested. 

j 

l 

i 

l 

l 

j 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

1 

s 

!  • 

Mala 

<* 

S 

MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

25,000 

6,000  j 

18, 000 

30, 000 

31,  400 

10, 400 

32,400 

56,  006 

NAPA  COUNTY. 

hr  nnn 

10, 000 

10,000  j 

53,  000 

16,320  . 

215,000 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

7,200 

11, 000 

638, 280 

3, 172, 448 

Lumber,  sawed . . . .*. . . . j 

15 

134,  000 

206,000 

215 

3 

188, 520 

413,000 

2,000 

3,600 

10,000* 

Total . 

49 

1,162,400 

1, 874,860 

842 

3 

837,  600 

3,  606,448 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

49, 100 

Carpenter  work  . . . . . . . 

25, 500 

Clothing _ . . _  _ . 

0  1 

Cigars . - . _ . 

400 

2,400 

Flour  and  meal . . . . - . . . . 

r  non 

130,  000 

■purnitnrfl,  afiptnot _ _ 

'  r00 

Cold  mining . . . 

70 

1, 063,515 

183,209 

485 

1 

456, 768 

998, 781 

Jewelry............ . . . 

Leather  J... . . . 

7,000 

*  000 

14,  000 

Llmo . . . . . . 

o’ nnn 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

in  nnn 

’  _  ; 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

19 

M  900 

'  Q7n  ' 

111 

100, 656 

231, 230 

Mineral  water . . . . . . . 

4 

8  000 

J 

5, 136 

29, 700 

Photographs . . . . . . . . 

1 

1000 

1,000 

7 

2, 500 

Pumps. . . . . . . . . 

1, 500 

1 

1  800 

3,600 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. ..  .  _ 

' 

2  | 

2, 450 

Shingles  . . . . . . 

2 

1 

7  820 

16,400 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . . . . 

6 

6  400 
12,700 

6,833 

7 

6,648 

18,  960 

3 

800 

2,700 

2 

2,100 

6, 000 

Total . . 

139 

1,244, 965 

449,073 

689 

1 

643,724 

1,037,300 

PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

Blnoksmithlnff . . 

16 

14,300 

0,670 

33, 400 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

21 

’ 

3  200 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

0 

31,000 

’ 

2 

’ 

57, 200 

Gold  mining . . 

1  5 

1 

140,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

1 

66, 000 

75 

0  ’ 

111,  900 

Printing . . . . 

49,400 

42 

4, 250 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

2,700 

5 

1800 

3,000 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheot-iron  ware . 

1,000 

2 

960 

1,500 

1,000 

1 

Total . 

39 

123,233 

354,450 

L 

6,<  0 

153 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . 

1 

360 

875 

Bee -lilvc  s . . .  ^ 

2 

100 

4,000 

300 

4,925 

6 

5, 736 

11,400’ 

Blacksmith  ing. . . . . . . . . 

1 

4,000 

’  5,750 

0 

7,200 

35,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

j 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

' 

•8 

1 

ft 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY— Continued. 

$7,000 

l 

8 

9,200 

2,500 

3 

3, 160 

10,  000 

5 

4, 200 

25,000 

33, 000 

8 

9,120 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . 

2 

7,600 

33, 208 

5 

1 

5,400 

39, 166 

35, 700 

8 

13,  ZOO 

72 

X 

228 

3 

3,240 

3,560 

3 

4,800 

8 

5, 940 

14,000 

2,880 

37,  075 

25 

25,  560 

207, 807 

38,500 

20 

19,440 

66, 000 

30,000 

1,500 

Q 

1,920 

12,000 

7,920 

Pottery  ware _ _ _ _ _ _ • _ 

4, 490 

9, 000 

17, 500 

Pickles _ _ _ 1 _ _ _ _ _ 

Pumps . . . . . . . . . . 

3,  600 

Saddle  trees _  _ _ r  _  r _ ,  1 . 

Riixli,  dnnrp  end  filinrls-. 

12 

7,  688 

7 

5,760 

25, 400 

Sirups  and  cordials . . . . . . . . 

2 

1,800 

j 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . . . . 

200 

1,500 

1 

960 

2,500 

"^Yhgvinp  eartfl,  _ _ _ _ _ _ TT  t  m  _  r  ^  ti 

86 

■Windmills . . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

1,000 

4,000 

3 

1,800 

6,000 

Total . 

921  1 

671,  S65 

355, 757 

727 

1  1 

611,732  ' 

2,210,  111 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

XVIncksmi  thing _ .......... _ ... _ 

1 

500 

800  1 

2 

1, 200 

2,500 

Boots  and  shoos . a . . . . . 

1 

500 

800 

1 

900 

9,000 

2 

750 

2  950  ! 

2 

840 

4,000 

pafTfllery  and  harness _ ... _ _ n _ __ 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

1 

960 

3,  000 

THil  crnpper  and  sheet- iron 

1 

1, 000 

1 

900 

2,  500 

onvts,  _ 

1 

500 

600 

x 

1,200 

2,  000 

Total . . . . . 

7 

5,200 

8,350 

8 

6,000 

10,  000 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

BlaelcHmJthlng. . ,  „ , _ r  _ r „ _ 

5 

1, 750 

8 

5, 436 

9, 100 

X 

400 

1 

360 

!,  000 

Carp  on  taring  _  ..  ............... _ .... _ ... _ 

1 

500 

1 

900 

1, 200 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . „•  j® 

1 

5, 000 

2 

1, 800 

37, 500 

Furniture,  cabinet- _ r  T _ .  _ 

1 

5, 000 

4 

3,  GOO 

8,  000 

Gold  mining- -  - . - . . . . . . . . . . 

6 

2,255 

24 

7, 860 

41,  405 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

1 

1,  550 

3 

2,  880 

fl,  000 

Liquors,  malt. . . . . . . 

1 

3,  000 

x 

900 

‘  3,  000 

T ye  miter  ?n.tvnrl 

Saddlery  end  luvrnpRH 

1 

800 

280 

14 

' 

2,  000 

1, 200 

Total.... . 

20 

31, 805 

|  55,895 

59 

| 

29, 936 

W9,  tiaii 

_l _ 
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3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

£ 

s 

PLOYED. 

a 

Jj 

>4 

a 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

t 

! 

8 

g 

1§ 

s 

& 

•a 

1 

■8 

© 

| 

■3 

I 

4 

i 

Cost 

1 

fa 

1 

1 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

$500 

3,000 

$550 

9,800 

$1,800*" 

6,  000 
1,620 

2, 280 

$2,500 

18,000 

388,000 

35 

30, 348 

473, 150 
25,000 
13,300 

1, 200 
30, 000 
138, 640 

5,300 

11, 928 
3,000 
720 

6,000 

18,500 

58,700 

3, 012, 000 
7,700 
5,500 
22,000 

12, 550 
16,235 
150,700 
5,180 
7,250 
14,403 

6,900 

41, 940 
72,000 

9, 108 

58 

23,120 
16, 100 
64,445 

10 

33 

33, 360 

47 

3,538,900 

524,354 

412* 

225, 744 

1, 049, 185 

SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

0 

4,300 

54,000 

5,000 

84,000 

20,000 

3,800 

87,500 

2,000 

4,500 

775 

1,176 

9,720 

2, 100 
107,800 
5,000 
107, 600 
88,000 
4,100 
165, 000 

3, 300 
4,100 
31,100 

~ 

12 

3,800 

53,085 

39 

57 

24,240 
32, 400 
3,640 
55,500 
3,100 

0  * 

1,300 

53,000 

750 

1,375 

g 

05 

Prin  tine . . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  ....... _ .  „  _  _  .  _ 

"Wagons,  carts,  &a . 

- 

10,080 

4 

9, 500 

Total . . . . . 

34 

274,600 

234 

1 

141, 576 

518, 100 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Fishorlos,  whale .  . 

n 

6,000 

300 

800 

4,000 

16 

4, 800 
900 

18, 000 
2,000 
1,750 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . .  .  .. 

* 

505 

1 

' 

1 

Total . . 

. 

7,100 

OAK 

18 

6  696 

21,750 

‘ 

.  o 

1 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  ironlemontz . 

1,000 

700 

1,200 

4,090 

' 

2,700 

3,600 

£,500 
10,  COO 
-508,000 
20,000 
13,750 
26,200 
29  500 

ABphaltum . . . 

3 

Bass . '. . . . 

4 

Bellows . . . 

4 

35,000 

262, 300 

.20. 

15,660 

Billiard  tables . 

* 

6^500 

l),  500 
5,375 

. 10* 

2  880 

Blacksraithhjff .  _ 

11,000 

13 

15, 600 

Bookbinding . 

8,  945 

10, 205 

•8 

5 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Boxes,  packing. ....... _ _ 

9 

13,800 

95,900 

2,000 

2,000 

11,340 

53,846 

3,355 

30 

39 

5 

25, 944 
32,520 
2, 880 
3,120 

42,543 
253, 620 

Boxes,  paper . 

Brass  founding . 

1 

4 

8,486 
10, 000 
272,  111 

Bread . 

3, 420 

4 

Brick . 

r 

76,200 

148, 357 

61 

6 

50, 040 
11,700 
9, 000 
13,800 
45,600 
1, 200  . 
6, 000 

102,000 
46,  060 
392,  350 

Brooms . 

31^320 

80 

CamphouG . 

~ 

22,000 

5,600 

60,000 

200 

24,500 

Carpenter  work . . . 

366, 960 
23,820 
36,100 
420 
IC;200 . 
15,876 
78,760- 
1,565 

11 

17 

46 

53,  562 
99,  000 
3,000 
34,  800 
49,750 
104,  400 

Carriages . 

Carving,  ship . 

Chemicals . . . . . . . 

Cigars . 

Coffeo  and  spices,  ground". . 

3 

17,560 

2,000 

21 

13 

7 

8, 940 
8,400 

Coffins . . :  . 

1 

14,400 
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1 

1 

! 

S5 

1 

o 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  H 

FLO  YE 

Male. 

5 

5,200 

5,608 

8  - 

1 

1,500 

1,040 

3  -- 

1 

50,000 

106,000 

32  .. 

3 

2,300 

525 

7  - 

1 

800 

550 

2  -- 

7 

90, 000 

586,275 

.47;  . 

4 

4, 600 

7,870 

16  . 

1 

5,000 

2,  800 

-  .  0  . 

1 

6,500 

5,514 

4  . 

2 

175,000 

10,020,184 

15  - 

1 

3,000 

1,560 

2  . 

6  . 

47,700 

33,094 

15 

1 

500 

2,500 

8 

3 

1,700 

12,800 

7  .. 

2 

3,200 

6,441 

4  .. 

1 

1,000 

16,700 

8  .. 

i 

50,000 

113,150 

16  - 

19 

177,000 

154,480 

78  .. 

i 

10,000 

66,000 

15  - 

1 

15, 000 

42, 600 

•  -  7 

14 

421, 500 

571, 747 . 

222  .. 

2 

1, 600 

18, 230 

14  - 

4 

18,500 

39,675 

10  .. 

1 

10,000 

4,000 

4 

2 

23,500 

8,900 

5  - 

5 

10,000 

19,540 

17  .. 

2 

3,000 

1,660 

5  .. 

1 

1,000 

2, 700 

1  .. 

4 

42,500 

38,600 

30  .. 

13 

93,200 

95,165 

151  -- 

1 

20,000 

280,000 

8  .. 

5 

27, 000 

10, 426 

13  -- 

1 

200 

1,120 

3  .. 

1 

500 

20,000 

3  ... 

2 

11, 000 

33,400 

26  -- 

1 

25,000 

75,000 

6  .. 

1 

600 

1,700 

3  -- 

1 

3,500 

500 

4 

4 

49,000 

98, 818 

12  .. 

1 

300,  000 

1,194,400 

120  .. 

2 

58,000 

68,550 

14  .. 

17 

46,350 

62,014 

59  -• 

2 

4, 000 

7, 690 

17  .. 

3 

3,500 

8,285 

11  .. 

1 

2,000 

1,550 

4  . 

1 

300 

925 

2  . 

1 

100,000 

50,000 

40 

1 

6,000 

7,500  : 

6 

229 

2,884,800 

15,037,840 

1, 525 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

2  . 

1 

50 

150 

1  - 

1 

.1,500 

5,000 

3  . 

1 

2,  500 

3, 500 

3  ■ 

1 

9,  000 

5,000 

2 

7 

11,500 

24, 180 

21 

8 

21, 530 

21,800 

30 

20 

47, 080 

60, 630 

62 

manufactures 


SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY— Continued. 

Cooperage  . . . . . . 

bungs,  &e . . . . 

Cordage . . . . . 

Cutlery . . . 

Fire-arms . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . ....i.*.. .......... . 

Furniture,  cabinet . a — . . 

Gilt  moulding . . . . 

G-luo . . . . . 

Gold  mining . . . . . 

Crease,  patent  axle . . . 

Huts . . 

Hardware . . . . . . 

Iron  shutters . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

Leather  belting . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  . 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli . . 

Malt . . . - . 

Marble  work . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . . . . — ■ . ..... 

Mineral  water..... . . . . 

Musical  instruments  - . - . - . . . 

Perfumery . . . . . 

Pickles. . . - . : . 

Printing . . . . . 

Hico  cleaning . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Sail  making . . . . . . . 

Sait,  ground . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Silver  mining . . . 

Ship-building . . . . 

Ship-smithing . . . . 

Soap . . - . . . . . . 

Sugar,  refined . . . * . 

Sirup  and  cordials . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . . . . 

Turning  and  moulding . - . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Windmills . —  - . 

Window  shades . . . . . - . * 

Woollen  goods  . . - . * . . 

Wool  pulling . . . 


Total. . 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

BlacksmUhiug . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  inalt . - . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . - . - . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . . 


Total.. 


5.400 

8.400 

18, 000 

5,040 
1,800 
.51,120 
12, 120 
.3, 000  . 

2. 400 

16. 440 
3,000 

16, 860 
4,800 

6. 840 
2, 760 
6, 000 

13,  440 
66, 300 
12,  600 
6,000 
501,360 

9.840 
8,040 

4. 800 
3,360 

13. 440 

5. 400 
300 

18, 480 
210, 588 
11, 520 
11,  400 

1.800 
3,600 

27, 600 

7.800 

3.600 
3,900 
9, 120 
86,  400 

12. 600 
65,  256 

13. 800 
9,840 

3,  600 
1,800 

33,  600 

4,  G20 


1, 703,  072 


1,800 

480 

2,340 

2,160 

1,200 

22,920 

24,900 


14,950 
10, 000 
150,000 
8,700 
2,410 
774,765 
34,000 
8, 000 
9,375 
10, 135, 000 

10. 250 
68, 940 
10, 800 
27,825 

.  10, 000 
33,000 
150,000 
400, 130 
141, 000 
54,000 
1,318,500 
42, 200 
69,000 
10,000 

26. 500 

74.250 
10, 600 

3,000 

144,200 

362,733 

395,000 

34,260 

4,000 

42.500 
69, 125 

‘  810, 000 
6,500 
•  4, 800 
159, 100 
1,586,500 

132.500 
180, 535 

39,200 

18,870 

6,000 

9,000 

150,000 

34,000 


55,  fiUO 


19,  595, 656 


3,000 
700 
9, 000 
9,  000 
20,  IjpO 
78, 300 
61,  380 


181,380 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

E 

1 

1 

i 

! 

| 

i 

1 

Capital'  invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

Female. 

SOLANO  COUNTY. 

$2,181 

p} 

$2,004  , 

$6,808 

12,000 

4, 180 

5  . 

4,800 

7, 000 

500 

195 

1  . 

060 

1,200 

1 

25,000 

72,425 

8 

8,496 

83,500 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

1 

2,600 

3, 195 

1 

•  1 

1,200 

4,761 

1 

5,000 

4, 500 

3 

2,700 

12,000 

1 

225,000 

63, 700 

48 

43, 200 

125,000 

3,000 

1,000 

•2 

1, 200 

4,000 

4,500 

3,700 

4 

3,600 

8,300 

2 

12,500 

15,905 

6 

5,640 

34, 300 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . 

2 

3,000 

5,750 

6 

6,000 

13, 750 

Total . . 

17 

295,950 

176, 731 

69 

1 

80,700 

300, 709 

SONOMA  COUNTY 

1  • 

2,000 

1,550 

2 

1,800 

3,000 

4 

3,100 

3,799 

6 

6,180 

12,000 

5  ' 

2,500 

3,721 

6 

4, 500 

10, 140 

1 

400 

754 

1 

720 

1,528 

1 

400 

800 

2 

840 

2,000 

1 

100 

800 

i 

480.' 

1,  400 

2 

27,000 

71,100 

9 

8,340 

86,750 

1 

3,000 

5 

3,000 

8,400 

2 

1,900 

3,815 

2 

1, 560 

12,400 

Lumber,  sawed . ‘ _ _ _  r . 

13 

70,600 

36,  600 

110 

69, 240 

243,200 

Machinery  ptefirn. entities 

1 

4,000 

6,820 

4 

3,600 

14,000 

Mineral  water  ......... 

1 

9,000 

1,000 

.  3 

2,400 

7,500 

Saddlery  and  hnrncpg 

8, 000 

16,024 

10 

10,260 

32, 320 

9,500 

4, 450 

3 

3, 120 

11,000 

Wn'pm,«P»nlf0  *„  ”  ^  .  . 

26,  400 

22,873 

34 

25, 680 

66, 685 

Wine . . 

3 

33,000 

9,200 

11 

G,  000 

32,250 

Totol . ’ _ _ 

55 

206,900  I 

186,306 

209 

148, 320 

544,  573 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  moal...... . . . . . . . . 

50  000 

109  500 

9,  000 

131, 000 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . 

4,  GOO  | 

1,468 

2,040 

5, 000 

8 

* 

Total . . . . . 

54,600 

110,968 

18 

11, 640 

136, 000 

3 

TEHAMA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . . . . 

AK  IW1 

133  500 

19 

14, 440 

152,200 

Liquor,  distillod  . . - . . . . 

1 

45,  IAXJ 

1  300 

400 

0 

1,200 

2,400 

Liquors,  malt . 

1 

8,000 

3,600 

3 

1 

2,100 

6,000 

Lumbor,  sawod . •- . 

2 

17,000 

13,000 

15 

1 

8,940 

27, 000 

Total . . . 

6 

71,300 

150,500 

39 

2 

26,680 

187, 600 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

]P” 

lUacksmithing .... .... ...... . . . . . 

9 

19,  500 

7, 135 

I 

17, 100 

25, 450 

Soots  and  shoes  . . . . . . 

2 

100 

500 

1 

«)00 

1, 437 

Flour  and  meal . . . . , . . . 

2 

8,  000 

14, 000 

3 

2,460 

16, 500 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

1 

1,  500 

200 

q 

240 

500 

Gold  mining . . . . . . 

116 

310, 35G 

39  240 

399 

320, 420 

458, 642 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

3 

12,  500 

9, 300 

5 

6, 360 

20, 150 

Lumber,  sawed . 

15 

64,  600 

19, 470 

44 

44,100 

1  110,700 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . . . . . . 

2 

4,  000 

4,070 

3 

4,08C 

)  10, 000 

Total . . . . . . . 

...  149 

420, 556 

94, 815 

479 

396, 601 

l  649,1079 
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TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 


Blacksmith  mg. . . 
Boots  and  shoos 


Jewelry,  gold  and  el 
Liquors,  wait . . 


Machinery,  atcnm-onginea,  &c. . 
Saddlory  and  harness . 


Tin,  copper,  and  shootdron  ware.. 


Total . . .  1,081 


Flour  and  meal.... 

Gold  mining . . 

Leather . . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  liarnc 


Bbodiivos . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds.. 


Blacksmithlng.... 
Bookbinding...., 
Boots  and  Bhoea . 
.Billiard  tables... 


'  Carriages . 

Clothing . . . 

Cooperage  — . . 

Coffoo  and  spices,  (ground).. 

Dentistry . 

Firo-arms . . 


Gold  mining... . 

Hats . . 

Jewelry,  gold  and  silver . 

Leather . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

LiquorSj  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  steain-ongiues,  &c . . . . 

Marble  work.. . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

1 

YUBA  COUNTY-Gontiaued, 

1 

900 

3, 000 

900 

1, 800 

3, 000 

7, 000 

Printing . ..  . 

3, 840 

63, 900 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

34,  044 

23 

£1,480 

73,  625 

RnrMlfvfvftRH 

* 

368 

360 

749 

Snlf.j  pTiiinf! 

| 

7,  616 

1,800 

11.4C8 

Snahj  rlnnrflj  mvl  hlhida 

3, 250 

3 

3,  600 

10,700 

6,  335 

2 

£,400 

10,800 

Sirup  and  enrdinlH. . ..  .  _  .  . . 

3, 100 

2, 187 

2 

840 

4,200 

Tin.  cornier,  and  Rhoct-irnn  warn  .  . . .  . 

13, 400 

16, 564 

15 

16,372 

38, 273 

Turning1  find  moulding' . .  ....  .......  .  . 

500 

400 

2 

1,200 

2, 000 

Upholstering . . . . . 

i  3 

7, 000 

15,  025 

7 

4,200 

'  21, 544 

Vbiognr 

1 

2, 000 

2, 960 

1 

1,  344 

5, 840 

WnpwnHj  carta  fro 

18 

33, 050 

48,  618 

48 

48,  336 

112, 040 

Total . . . 

153 

444,285 

852,  389 

464 

2 

393,444 

1,523,110 
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Tablr  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


Alameda . 

Amador... . 

Butte . . 

Calaveras . 

Colusl . 

Contra  Costa . 

Del  Norte . . 

El  Dorado . 

Fl’GBUO  — . . . 

Humboldt . . 

Klamatli . . 

Lob  Angeloa . 

Mariposa . 

Maria . ...» 

Mendocino . 

Monterey  ....... 

Napa . , 

Nevada .... _ 

Placer . ... 

Plumas . 

Sacramento 
Santa  Barbara.. 
San  Bernardino.. 

Santa  Clara _ 

Santa  Cruz . 

Sau  Diego . 

Sau  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin . 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Sau  Mateo . 

Shasta . 

Sierra . 

Siskiyou . 

Solano . 

Sonoma . 

Stanislaus . . 

Tehama . 

Trinity . 

Tuolumne.. _ 

Tulare . . 

Yolo.... . 

Yuba . . 


Aggregate. 


COUNTIES. 


£ 

g 

■I 

'rt 

1 

ss 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  H  ANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Amina]  cost  of  labor. 

1 

I 

■a 

1 

< 

Male. 

I 

33 

$153,050 

*171,832 

107 

$66,924 

$488,500 

204 

847,700 

338,960 

803 

2 

196, 283 

1,745,475 

21 

160,300 

186, 963 

171 

143, 592 

460,094 

205 

475,595 

398, 079 

1,154 

1 

821, 758 

1,  869, 999 

4 

25,000 

38,100  . 

15 

11,220 

60, 900 

17 

35,100 

81, 691 

37 

26, 760 

123, 874 

6 

36,000 

26,700 

20 

10, 652 

39,850 

45 

257,900 

155, 838 

289 

249,132 

044,327 

3 

116,000 

31,750 

123 

94, 800 

194, 000 

31 

104,000 

83, 174 

120 

54, 168 

223, 066 

10 

53,200 

27, 210 

12 

12, 060 

71,663 

50 

316,930 

239,668 

190 

132, 188 

582,250 

32 

654,500 

765,380 

212 

80, 952 

1,766,334 

10 

94,300 

25,000 

230 

50,280 

123,250 

5 

299,000 

70,813 

186 

109,680 

269,380 

4 

31,400 

10,400 

72 

32,400 

06, 000 

9 

53,000 

156,000 

28 

16, 320 

215,000 

49 

1,162,400 

1,874,860 

842 

3 

837,  600 

3,606,448 

139 

1, 244,965 

449,073 

689 

1 

G43.724 

1,  G37.300 

39 

166,700 

121,510 

153 

125, 233 

354,450 

221 

671,265 

955, 757 

727 

1 

611,733 

2,210,111 

7 

5,250 

8, 350 

8 

6,000 

16,000 

20 

31,805 

55,895 

59 

29,  036 

142,625 

47 

3,536,900 

524,354 

412 

225,744 

1,049,185 

34 

274,600 

220,185 

234 

1 

141, 576 

518,100 

4 

7,100 

5,305 

18 

G,  696 

21,750 

229 

2,284,800 

15,037,840 

1,525 

39 

1,703,072 

19,  595, 656 

20 

47,080 

60,630 

62 

55, 800 

181,380 

3 

9,500 

12,950 

4 

1,920 

27, 040 

12 

64,300 

48,445 

61 

41,124 

144,160 

23 

84,300 

80,600 

66 

44, 040 

214,800 

60 

1,530,200 

519,643 

619 

1 

602, 340 

1,  551, 115 

292 

758,790 

294,960 

960 

1 

804, 060 

1,  577, 410 

17 

295,950 

176,731 

89 

1 

80, 700 

300, 709 

55 

206,900 

186, 306 

209 

148, 320 

544, 573 

3 

54,600 

110,968 

18 

11, 640 

136, 000 

6 

71,300 

150,500 

39 

2 

26, 680 

187,  GOO 

149 

420,556 

94,815 

472 

395,  600 

649,379 

1, 081 

1, 352, 545 

220,970 

2,577 

1, 771, 728 

3,147,840 

14 

71,000 

120,040 

70 

68, 880 

303,263 

8 

31,650 

61,040 

25 

15, 530 

89,  262 

152 

444,285 

852,389 

464 

3 

393, 444 

1,  523, 110 

5,000 

3,500,000 

2,000,000 

35,000 

17, 500, 000 

19,  650,  000 

8, 468 

22,043,096 

27,051,674 

49,171 

55 

28,402,287 

68, 253, 228 

*  Estimated  additional  production  of  gold  in  several  counties.  [Seo  remarks  on  * 1  gold  mining, » in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,] 
[No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Mercer  and  Slitter.] 
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Table  No.  3— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES, 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  Invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

J 

| 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

Female. 

12 

$10, 020 

ill,.1hm,«.V  1 

4,  090 

4 

3, 000 

23 

18, 300 

15,025 

IS 

13,580 

9,500 

10 

6,000 

245,820 

11,  675 

8 

8,220 

Bookbinding . . . . . 

4 

9,700 

30,782 

9 

i> 

6, 360 

fltld  flllflCfl 

113 

01,272 

Tiftvnn  rn/.lr««c 

42 

34,680 

5 

2,880 

5 

4,560 

Broad . 

47 

105,700 

246.187 

115 

6 

110,256 

55, 695 

353 

131,120 

22 

19,  020 

366, 960 

11 

9,000 

111 

1 1 1, 180 

47 

53, 100 

420 

1, 200 

2 

1, 380 

5 

6,000 

17 

33 

29,  G84 

Clothing . . . . . - . 

11 

11,365 

28,221 

26 

1 

24, 450 

Ooffco  and  spicea,  ground . 

6 

27, 100 

128,206 

20 

1 

15, 420 

1,  565 

7 

8,  400 

300 

1,225 

1 

960 

17, 898 

30 

23, 424 

3 

2, 400 

_ _  _ 

106,000 

32 

18, 000 

fillHflpy _ rr,¥I> _ ,  _  _  . . . . . . 

525 

7 

5, 041) 

2 

2 

3,  000 

Fire-arms  - 

4 

3, 120 

! 

2,4G0 

19 

9, 120 

0 

9 

3, 780 

1  Gl  ' 

70 

0,240 

*  vie  ’  i  bale 

48 

1 1 

14,400 

Flour  mid  imml 

91 

J ,  433, 500 

3, 282, 587 

378 

330, 954 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

16 

32, 600 

39,823 

42 

36,120 

271, 000 

65, 125 

21  1 

26, 768 

3 

5,000 

2, 800 

6 

3,  600 

2 

6, 700  1 

5,586  1 

5 

l  4 

2, 028 

Gold  mining . 

7,042 

JJ,  005, 870  1 

15, 860, 809 

42, 612 

22, 314, 767 

1 

3, 000 

1, 560 

3, 000 

500 

2, 500 

8 

4,800 

Hats . 

9 

GO,  950 
500 

43,349 

18 

0 

22,080 

1 

850 

2 

3,160 

\ 

1, 300 
56,  000 

4 

4,800 

100 . 

9 

49,  390 

44 

47,868 

■  1 

5,000 

9,660 

12 

11, 520 

BtOV  g 

4 

5,200 

15, 860 

10 

10,  080 

*  5 

11, 300 

14,  350 

11 

13,  680 

28 

150, 400 

134,075 

107 

72,  060 

\ 

1,  000 

16, 700 

8 

6, 000 

21,000 

3, 586 

64 

•37, 060 

_  4-.  1 

9 

07, 050 

133,000 

3L 

23, 040 

83 

447,  000 

376, 156 

243 

3 

210, 424 

1  "*  To 

11 

173, 000 

53, 030 

40 

24, 720 

I  umbor  laucd 

2 

11,200 

70, 050 

18 

14, 400 

T  umber  raurod 

279 

1,922,977 
752,  500 

1, 195,094 

1, 866 

4 

1, 443, 160 

b'  rv  ttoamen  ines  &e 

22 

718,  582 

357 

008, 160 

*  *  *  .  S  1 

1,000 

18, 230 

i  14 

,  0,800 

JVIait;  . . . 

4 

12, 500 

39,  (575 

!  10 

8,040 

-1  i 

500 

1,  50G 

)  £ 

\  . 

1, 920 

$23,375 
10, 000 
304,280 
31, 710 
20, 000 
400,308 
30,050 

31.500 
179,235 
259,020 

8,486 
11,800 
455, 114 
203, 555 
80,016 
302,350 

272,500 
126,  618 
3,000 

3.550 
34, 800 
75, 750 
59, 083 

109,805 
14, 400 
2,288 
56, 076 
10, 000 
150, 000 
8,700 
7, 780 
4,611 

17. 550 
77, 000 

.  18, 940 
37, 000 
4,620,932 
125,100 
152,250 
8, 000 
9,675 
44,717,333 
10,250 
10,600 
81,274 
11,000 
7,000 

129,500 
21,  600 
34, 425 
38,000 
273, 014 
33, 000 
98,260 
189, 910 
1,216,261 
160,300 

147.200 
3,943,881 

1.575.500 

42.200 
69,  009 
12,  000 
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manufactures. 


Marblo  and  stono  work  . . . . 

Matches . . . * . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery . . . . 

Mineral  water . 

Musical  instruments— Organs . 

Pianos . 

Oil,  refined . . 

Paper..  . . . . 

Pointing . . . . 

Perfumery . 

Pickles . 

Photographs . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . . . . . 

Pumps . 

Quicksilver . . . . 

Pico  cleaning. . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Saddle-trees . . . 

Sail  making . 

Salt . 

Salt,  ground-... . . . 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . 

Ship -building. . . . 

Ship-smithing . . . 

Silver  mining . . 

Soap  — . 

Sugar,  refined.. . 

Simps  and  cordials  . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro 

Turning  and  moulding . 

Upholstery . 

Vinegar  — . . . . 

Wagons,  cartB,  <fcc . 

Windmills . . 

Window  shades. . . 

Woollen  goods— blankets . 

Wool  pulling . . . . 

Aggregate . . . . 


J 

'd 

-§ 

1 

1 

O 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

! 

j 

j 

Male. 

6 

I 

3 

$11,800 

$7,377 

7 

$8, 400 

$17,  400 

2,294 

8 

3, 360 

1 

1,000 

4,000 

2 

720 

5,000 

23 

62,300 

56, 994 

55 

43, 356 

206, 213 

1 

5,400 

1 

40,000 

2,100 

2 

2, 400 

20, 000 

1 

60,000 

8,000 

14 

4,800 

40, 000 

1 

ISO 

568 

1 

720 

1,325 

1 

1, 000 

2,700 

1 

300 

3, 000 

3 

26,000 

28,400 

22 

12,  840 

94, 900 

3 

2, 300 

3,000 

3 

4,200 

9,500 

4 

12,200 

8,140 

16 

32,  600 

25, 100 

31 

157, 800 

118,788 

219 

242, 436 

485, 954 

3 

5, 500 

5,000 

4 

5, 400 

18, 600 

3 

3, 112,  000 

*  166, 100 

335 

159, 000 

382, 000 

1 

20,000 

280,000 

8 

11, 520 

395, 000 

Cl 

130, 450 

154,934 

139 

129, 060 

393, 008 

4 

5,600 

7,028 

12 

11, 160 

24, 909 

1 

200 

1,120 

3 

1,800 

4,000 

800 

2 

2,500 

33,616 

5 

5,400 

53, 968 

8 

33,350 

42, 940 

46 

42, 048 

111, 689 

16 

25,350 

26,150 

54 

31, 466 

59,550 

4 

12,000 

14,200 

13 

34, 160 

37,500 

'  1 

3,500 

500 

4 

3, 900 

4,800 

1 

25,000 

75,000 

6 

7, 800 

810, 000 

11 

58,  GOO 

127, 941 , 

•  26 

20, 880 

222,900 

1 

300,000 

1, 194, 400 

120 

86, 400 

3, 586, 500 

5 

62,600 

77,037 

18 

15, 240 

146, 830 

60 

147,  650 

157,200 

135 

140, 964 

410, 437 

4 

4,650 

8,690 

20 

15,  600 

42,400 

3 

7,000 

15,025 

7 

4,200 

21, 544 

3 

19,500 

22,560 

16 

30,704 

80,540 

140 

229, 300 

283, 018 

358 

327, 156 

734,473 

2 

3,000 

.5,550 

7 

5, 400 

12,  000 

1 

300 

925 

2 

3,800 

9, 000 

1 

100,000 

50,000 

40 

20 

33,  600 

150,000 

1 

6,000 

7,500 

6 

1 

4,620 

34, 000 

8, 468 

22,043,096 

27,051,674 

49, 171 

55 

28,  402,287 

68,253, 238 
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Table  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


43 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Jj 

1 

i 

MANUFACTURES. 

8 

1 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  mat 

Male. 

& 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

$2,100 

$875 

b'  CUl  1  6  Hv  iU 

J 

3  . 

Hoea  *  1  * 

500 

500 

1  . 

Ploivfl  nua  cnltiYatm? 

4,300 

9  . 

2,000 

575 

3  . 

400 

1,180 

2  - 

9,535 
82,200 
290, 475 

31  - 

Bolts  nnto  wfishers 

90,000 

208,100 

95,000 

130  - 

I,  008 

272 

10,750 

11, 400 

9  . 

11,000 
6,000 
4,800 
23,700 
19,300 
293,100  •  . 
500 

8 

14 

4, 300 

6  . 

10,670 

12,563 

9 

3 

32 

40- 

21,150 

230,521 

48  • 

30 

590 

7 

1,010 

200 

1  • 

3  - 

1  • 

200 

900 

n _ _ 

1,030 
110, 232 

5  . 

Cl^th*  M  n’  « 

10 

32,400 

60,000 

13,000 

33 

57 

^  Shirt  collars  &c 

.177,750 

33, 100 

23 

730 

Coff  mlsr'm  fifro’ n'l 

2 

6 

500 

2 

7,500 

4,545 

33  ' 

2 

3,338 

37, 265 
13,500 

2L 

Cotton  batting 

3 

X 

19,000 

1,700 

29 

Cotton  yam. . . . . . 

10 

12 

1, 480 
240, 000 

15, 311 

2 

Dye  woods  and  dye  stufTn 

2 

140 

Ddgo tools  . .  ---  _ _ - _ 

3 

36,000 

18, 500 

69 

Dire-brick 

84, 890 
58,200 
73, 685 
6,900 

25 

Fur  dressing . j 

Durnituro.  cabinet . . ........................ .i 

2 

8 

25,200 

63, 000 
96,000 
15,000 

20, 000  1 

31 

137 

15 

C 

1 

5,000 

6 

'  x 

10,000  j 

10 

2 

28,  500 

8,  000 

18,  080 
7,920 
49,750 
300 

51 

Miscellaneous  r , ,  , , .  -  -  _ - _ ..... 

4 

18  ! 

Loc  B, 

'  x 

100,000 

500 

96 

a 

x 

2 

32 

1 

588, 350 
500 

1,273,146 

1,054 

442 

800 

3 

3 

340,  000 

2,  000 

757, 900 
905 

150 

3 

Ind^a nifttbematical  ancl  philosophical 

*  1 

6 

1 

50, 000 

52,000 

50 

5 

102, 1500 

37, 310 

66 

Bort 

1 

2,600 

77,400 

800 

1 

20 

0,1  y 

18 

1 

97, 930 

77 

5,000 
6, 300 

3, 500 
4,200 

G 

rmo  ' 

2 

17 

11 

3 

58, 000 
14, 100 
52, 200 

102,000 

26 

10 

14, 700 
41, 180 

12 

'  t  t,„ 

4 

88 

no  e  y,  ’ 

3 

5,300 

500 

16 

Millstones 

1 

1,800 

18,300 

3 

Millinery  . . . . 

7 

6,200 
20,000 
76,500 
25,  000 

1 

18 

1 

7,775 
39, COO 
7, 895 

4 

T-i'cr  rintiu  nml  ut'Mti 

3 

31 

19  1 

Paper  wrapping  S 

3 

20 

Paper,  straw  boards . * . . 

3 

21,000 

|  5, 880 

i  n 

-  . 

| 

o 

Annual  value  of  products. 

$960 

$2,158 

1,080 

2, 137 

360 

1,009 

3, 420 

28, 440 

900 

2,600 

720 

2,700 

9,540 

28,090 

33,  300 

250, 000 

290, 808 

CBS,  718 

3,840 

17,  000 

5,844 

24, 000 

3, 600 

15, 000 

2,952 

33,000 

15,444 

39, 710 

21, 900 

50,  000 

313, 500 

800, 385 

300 

2,100 

1,296 

1,  680 

300 

1,500 

1,920 

4,200 

21,012 

176, 727 

98,868 

423,500 

3,600 

38,  000 

1, 200 

2, 000 

9,504 

18, 250 

6,600 

12, 205 

7,  884 

71, 500 

2,520 

24,  500 

1,200 

4,900 

52,200 

340,000 

21,312 

51,900 

6,840 

16,  500 

8,400 

110, 213 

10,  680 

110, 800 

55,  020 

168, 870 

B,G40 
•  2,1G0 

3.600 
81, 360 

7,080 
36,  000 
960 
545,  292 
1,  056 
66, 040 
2,400 

15.600 
30,276 

3, 240 
30,  420 
2, 400 
3, 036 
12,  720 
3, 540 
31,302 
7, 440 
1,200 
4, 633 
1,200 
14, 664 
0,804 

n,  004 


22, 400 
18,000 
18,640 
54,000 
17, 250 
125, 000 
8,000 
3,439,506 
2,500 
1,078, 000 
6,000 
100, 000 
86, 000 
.  5,  000 
159, 090 
10, 000 
11,750 
117,000 

84, 880 
18,750 
3,  500 
:i7, 800 
25, 000 
1)7,  01)0 
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MANUFACTURES. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY— Continued. 


Photographs . . 

Plaster,  ground . . 

Pottery-ware . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Saddlo-trocB. . . 

Safes,  qIiqqsq.  . . 

Sash  doors  and  blinds . . 

Sewing-machines . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shovels  and  spades . 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  ware . . . 

Silverware . . 

Soap  and  candles. - - - - 

Spokes,  wheels,  hubs,  and  follocs  - . 

Springs*  and  axles . . . . 

Stone  quarrying. . . 

Straw  goods . . 

Teeth,  porcelain . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.. 

Tinners*  tools  and  machines . 

Varnish . . . 

Veneers . . , . . 

Vinegar . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Well  curbs . . . 

Wire  cloth . . .... . 

Wire  crinoline  . . . . 

Wftowotk,  sieves,  &c. . 

Woollen  goods . . 


Total.. 


HARTFORD  COUNTY, 
Agricultural  implements— Handles,  plow  and  tool.. 

Miscellaneous . . . . . 

Plows  and  cultivators . . . 

Ammunition — Cartridges . 

Blacksm  Ithing. . . . . . 

Bolls,  nuts,  and  washers . . . . . 

Book  binding  and  blank  books . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Brass  and  German  silver,  rolled . 

Brass  founding . . . . 

Bread.. . . 

Boxes,  packing . . . . , 

Boxes,  paper . 

Brick . . . 

Brushes . . . . . . 

Buttons.. . . . . . . 

Carpentering. . , . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . 

Carriages,  children's . . . . . . 

Carpets . . . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . 

Cigar  boxes . . . . . 

Clo  tiling — Men’s . . . 

•Shirts,  collars,  &e ....... . ... . 

Ladies’ — Hoop  skirts  . . 

Clocks... . . 

Conch  lace . . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . 


Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

| 

■s 

1 

i 

1 

Female. 

$2,000 

$1,000 

1 

$360 

$2,500 

•  5,800 

5,610 

5 

1,560 

7,990 

20,000 

10,743 

37 

14, 400 

35,  000 

3,  TOO 

2,305 

9 

2,064 

7, 600 

135, 800 

341,255 

275 

29 

106,  680 

462, 100 

17, 450 

34, 980 

105 

12 

45,  672 

100, 150 

3,  000 

2,500 

2 

'  .  720 

4,000 

22, 300 

25,600 

50 

20, 400 

58, 050 

400,000 

147,700 

550 

360,  000 

1,  050, 060 

3,000 

10,400 

25 

12,  000 

20,000 

2,000 

14,250 

6 

2,160 

20,  000 

500 

1,000 

*4 

1, 920 

4,  000 

1,500 

1,000 

1 

480 

1, 600 

7,000 

83,950 

7 

2, 712 

94, 000 

54,800 

32,988 

33 

15, 600 

08,  900 

80,000 

104,250 

147 

52, 560 

218,  500 

5,050 

1,209 

26 

8, 112 

10,304 

101, 700 

170, 500 

54 

186 

61, 500 

262,  450 

9,000 

7,500 

5 

10 

3, 840 

26,  000 

72,100 

52,820 

52 

1 

20,220 

117,  700 

6,000 

3,900 

12 

5,040 

]2,  000 

10,000 

45,000 

10 

•  3,  GOO 

75,  000 

5,000 

7,980 

4 

1,920 

15,  000 

500 

320 

2 

600 

900 

7,650 

5,935 

19 

0,084 

*14,  350 

*1, 000 

1,900 

5 

1,800 

9,  600 

13,000 

5,780 

14 

4,464 

13, 000 

3,000 

18,300 

11 

6 

4,680 

46,  000 

15,500 

5,800 

n 

5 

4,  680 

16,  300 

207,000 

432,477 

213  | 

130 

76, 476 

593, 760 

4,264,475 

5,706,183 

6,017 

2,039 

2, 721, 804 

11,540,568 

23,300 

8,070 

38 

1 

14,  640 

32,  900 

3,000 

3,530 

5 

2,052 

5,814 

19,000 

8,100 

32 

10,800 

22,  600 

9,000  , 

6,160 

3 

12 

4, 068 

13,  400 

900 

675 

4 

960 

2,000 

134,000 

111,410 

225 

10 

80, 100 

250, 500 

14,500 

8,305 

19 

26 

13,536  ' 

51,  000 

37,500 

130, 932 

358 

40 

132, 312 

373,  675 

100,000 

62,660 

50 

18,000 

200,  000 

25,000 

8,500 

16 

9,  024 

25,  000 

■  8,500 

35,508 

14 

5, 400 

43,000 

3,000 

*  7,000 

7 

3, 120 

12,  000 

3,900 

5,989 

10 

34 

6,804 

20,  300 

21,500 

7,482 

87 

11, 892 

35,810 

6,000 

6,  000 

10 

a 

6, 000 

22,  000 

8,200 

4,  605 

29 

19 

9, 252 . 

34,  500 

1,500 

11,500 

10 

4, 200 

17,  000 

89,850 

77, 850 

214 

3 

92, 676 

205,  080 

3,500 

4,600 

9 

1 

3, 396  . 

8,000 

600,000 

457,000 

320 

275 

143,904 

666, 000 

243,300 

202,350 

295 

85 

140,064 

473,  850* 

13,000 

13,200 

10 

4,428 

22,000 

110,000 

228,000 

208 

595 

132, 960 

439,  000 

61,000 

72,675 

13 

258 

36, 132 

136,  900 

83,000 

108,000 

65 

275 

37,140 

212,000 

86,500 

106,625 

239 

13 

108, 456 

299, 000 

40,000 

24,087 

62 

16 

27,504 

78,000 

43,000 

83,680 

9 

3 

4, 044 

103, 800 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

!  NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Capital  Invested. 

1 

s 

1 

S. 

6 

| 

•a 

| 

£ 

HARTFORD  COUNTY— Continued. 

Coffins-. . . . 

2 

13,300 

$1,200 

5 

i 

$2, 976 

?(i,  585 

Confectionery . 

1 

4,000 

2,600 

2 

i 

1,020 

4, 160 

1 

1, 920 

9, 000 

Cotton  batting . . . 

5 

33,000 

46,005 

31 

4 

10, 356 

72,120 

Cotton  goods . 

4 

330,000 

110,283 

249 

243 

106,692 

31L,  D35 

Cotton  thread . 

2 

45, 000 

20, 828 

17 

26 

11, 004 

43, 148 

Cotton  yarn . . . 

1 

15,000 

30,000 

14 

11 

4,800 

45, 000 

168,  900 

458, 000 

1 

1, 200 

2,  500 

Fire-arms . 

2 

1,750,000 

91, 999 

650 

19 

328, 560 

1, 050, 000 

17,304 

662, 972 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

5 

69,250 

35,885 

72 

2 

30,492 

111,  000 

Fuze,  safety . 

3 

40,000 

47, 245 

14 

18 

8,880 

70,940 

230,000 

33,828 

6,600 

94,954 

CtolcUeaf .  . 

1 

10,000 

60,000 

10 

3 

6,720 

80,  000 

2 

70, 560 

991, 500 

Hardware — Coach  and  saddlery . - . . . 

6 

93,000 

72, 460 

152 

49 

56,  040 

174,460 

Miscellaneous . 

20 

750,900 

642,292 

J,  055 

74 

350,  040 

1,368,261 

Bells . 

2,040 

7,000 

1,500 

6,000 

12,000 

Planes,  rules,  and  levels . . . 

3 

76,000 

23,603 

123 

4 

31, 728 

96,400 

13,200 

35,  000 

1 

2,000 

750 

3 

2 

1,500 

3, 000 

Hooks  aud  eyes . 

2 

62,000 

32, 390 

12 

46 

30,  644 

85,  000 

Hosiery . . . . . . . 

0 

787,000 

343,633 

303 

m 

182, 196 

907,850 

Iron  castings . . 

2 

20,000 

12,250 

42 

4 

19, 008 

39, 250 

Iron  railing _ T _ ,  „ , 

5,572 

8 

3, 000 

11,245 

Jewelry,  gold  spectacles,  &c . 

69, 242 

49 

24, 300 

104,000 

Leather . . . . . 

? 

53,200 

62, 930 

25 

9,132 

92, 950 

223, 900 

57 

21, 480 

355,  000 

Liquors  flistill nil 

63, 750 

30 

10]  524 

107, 800 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

' 

4G,000 

39,845 

13 

C,  052 

70, 410 

Lithography . 

2 

9,500 

5, 160 

17 

6 

9*  900 

17,500 

Lnnlring-gljiRH  nrul  pictllTO 

\ 

5,000 

15, 000 

10 

6,  Q00 

25,  000 

TjTimhni*  plannrl _ 

2 

40,000 

79, 000 

26 

7,680 

95, 000 

T  tinmbev,  flawed _ 

** 

43, 700 

41, 710 

35 

10, 980 

87, 095 

265, 200 

135,005 

307 

145, 932 

368,485 

Maps . . . 

1  1 

20, 000 

9,  300 

3  1 

2 

1,560 

25,  500 

TVT n.rhl n  ^rrivle _  -- 

5 

55,500 

.  28,000 

112 

36, 444 

94, 000 

Metal,  will  to _  _ _ _ _ ... 

1 

200 

835  1 

2 

| 

900 

2,  500 

* 

5,000 
25, 000 

2,610 

7 

2, 520 

10,  ooo 

-Poj^v 

18,510 

10 

12 

6,000 

36,000 

Paper,  printing  and  writing . . . 

13 

988, 000 

791,598  ' 

312 

278 

168,  852 

1, 138, 420 

Paper,  wrapping . .^s&rS 

7 

121, 500 

88, 747 

39 

12 

16,  944 

141, 900 

Photographs . 

1 

2,500 

975 

7 

2 

2,  976 

6,500 

Pottery-ware. ....  .  .....  ........ 

3 

10,800 

1,700 

12 

3,  360 

14,  700 

Printing,  book  and  job........ . - . 

3 

128, 000 

146,350 

174 

93 

82, 476 

300,  900 

Printing  ’  newspaper 

8 

28,600 

38, 498 

75 

4 

34,896 

121,  588 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . - . 

7 

68,650 

256,062 

246 

112 

83,  628 

397,  750 

Sash  floors  and  blinds 

4 

42,800 

38, 765 

50 

21, 960 

69,600 

SflWB  '  ' 

g 

21, 000 

10, 470 

12 

6.060 

26,500 

School  apparatus . . . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

2,  000 

10 

3 

4,  416 

SIItgt  plated  and  Hritfinnin  ivar^ 

4 

285,000 

200, 230 

235 

63 

102,072 

Si  1  y  or  ware  _ _ _ _ _ ... _ _ _ _ 

1 

3, 000 

11, 109 

7 

3, 276 

Silk,  sowing  . . . . . 

2 

620,  000 

338,683 

104 

512 

52, 584 

p4nnp  nnfl  cnnelloR _ T  r _ _ _ _ ..................... 

8 

66, 800 

87, 318 

29 

12,  G6n 

4 

5, 000 

5, 670 

19 

and  gas  fittings 

1 

10, 000 

2,250 

20 

pt.nvorttypiii  (f  --ni  . . . . 

1 

5,  000 

500 

6 

1 

1, 350 

500 

I  13 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

11 

34,300 

1  45,758 

1  60 

r  4 
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manufactures. 


HARTFORD  COUNTY— Contlnnod. 


Tlnneiu’  tools  ami  maoIiinoB . 

Toys . 

Trunks,  vnllsos,  carput  bags,  &c 

Upholstery . 

Vinegar . . . 

IVttsliing-mnclilnos,  &o - - - 

Whip-lashes . . 

White  lead . 

Willow-waro . 

Woollen  goods . ... 

Total . 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


3  $85,000 

1  12,000 

1  1,500 

3  41,000 

1  2,500 

1  5,500 

1  5,000 

1  20,000 

1  10,000 

8  378,500 


Agricultural  implements — Handlos,  plough,  &cM  and  other 

Hoes . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators ... _ 

Axles  - . . . . . 

Blacksmitking . - . . . - _ _ _ 

Brass  and  Gorman  silvor,  rolled . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers . . . 

Boots  and  slices . . . . . 

Boxes,  paper . . . ... 

Brick . . . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . 

Carpenters’  tools . . . 

Carriages  . . ... . . . 

Cheese . . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . . . . . 

Chums. . . ... . . . . 

Cider . . . . . . . . 

Cloth  clothing,  ladies’— Hoop  skirts . . . . . 

Clocks . . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . ... 

Cotton  goods . . _ 

Cotton  yam  . . . . . 

Cotton  lines  and  twine . . . . . . 

Cutlery . . . ............. 

Drain  tile . . . . . . . . 

Edge  tools.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Gloves . 

Hardware— Miscellaneous . . . . . 

Locks,  knobs,  &o.. . . . 

Planes,  rules,  and  bevels . . ... 

Hats . . . . . . . 

Hosiery  . . . . . . . . . 

Iron,  bar  and  railroad . . . 

Iron  castings . . 

Iron  forging . . . . . . . 

Iron  (malleable)  castings . . 

Iron  oro . .. . . 

Iron  oro  washing  . . .... 

Iron,  pig . . . . . 

Leather . _ . . 

Lime . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Lumber,  planed  ... . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . - . 

Machiuery,  (cotton  and  woollen) — Loom-pickers . 

Steam  engines,  &c. . .  ... . . . 


4 

3 

1 

1 

17 
3 
1 

18 
2 
6 


24 

2 

D 

1 

2 

2 

2 


6 


5 


5 

1 

7 


•1 

5 

1 

I 

5 

3 


3 

5 

1 

7 


5.500 
87,000 

1.500  I 
7,450 

10,300 

276,000 

15,000 

30,925 

4.500 
7,450 
3,000 

46,000 
106, 450 
8,000 
16,700 
1, 000 
700 

28, 000 
160,000 

7.600 
467,000 

20,000 
15,000 
.  61,  500 
1,000 

75.800 

84.600 
23,900 

1,000 

107,000 

85,000 

10,000 

108,000 

129,000 

119,000 

46,700 

3,500 

73,000 

111,000 

5,000 

460,000 

254.800 
250 

2,000 
3,000 
44,050 
5, 000 

36. 600 


$29,055 
8,000 
1, 000 
131, 200 
1,500 
2,000 
3,000 
48, 000 
2,125 


1,525 
73,375 
980 
42, 520 
7,051 
124,100 
14,750 
26,495 

4. 700 
2, 630 

7.500 
16,580 
93,977 

9,441 
0,785 
240 
740 
41,380 
84,400 
1,444 
371, 155 
14,000 
8,780 
19,094 
90 
61,675 
136,252 
15,320 

1. 500 

76.700 
53,500 

8,700 
163,350 
51, 310 
30,280 
45,935 
1,269 
35,535 
10, 920 
15,125 
238,885 
306,710 
255 
600 

3. 500 
31, 153 

2,120 

1C,  412 


$43,  560 
17,  400 
2,160 
19,  332 
240 
5,040 
2,592 
4,680 
14,  040 
95,  088 


360 
7,  920 
10,  776 
31,  872 
19,  440 
28,  068 
5,640 
3,096 
7, 200 
12,  960 
161,  772 
984 
6,096 


15, 768 
63,  600 

I,  992 

93. 360 
6,000 
4,020 

58,  512 
360 

60.360 
11,  940 
14, 988 

2, 256 
42,  300 
57, 600 
17, 820 
98,160 
19, 224 
35,880 

II, 848 
900 

36, 708 
18, 192 
708 
116,976 
43, 008 


12, 756 
1, 200 
14, 580 


$105,  535 
42,  000 
6,000 
200,  000 
2,000 
10, 000 
7,800 
60, 000 
20,  000 
657,  060  • 


10, 100 

193,175 

I,  330 
50. 000 
24,235 

182, 600 
40, 000 
58,540 
.13, 000 

II, 100  . 
15,000 
33,000 

302,443 
J3.400 
24, 450 
740 
2, 150 
105, 600 
230,000 
4, 835 
645,700 
21,000 

16. 875 
128,  550 

600 
176, 500 
166,  333 
41,  450 
5,000 
156,  000 
130,  000 
37,  000 
361,  000 
.  132,178 
85,  500 
98,  395 
2,200 
89,500 
49,  625 

17. 875 
379,  500 
437,337* 

675 
1, 100 ’ 
5,000 
54, 212 
4,200 
38, 750 
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1 

£ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1  1 
•g 

MANUFACTURES. 

j 

i 

| 

S 

1 

* 

o 

u 

I 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

§ 

1 

1 

%' 

1 

LITCHFIELD  COUNTY— Continued. 

Mata . . . . . . 

$700 

11,400 

800 

24,  000 

3.500 
10,000 

2,000 

25.000 

1.500 
8,000 

17,000 

6.500 
500 

$1,000 

11,275 

820 

25,000 

s 

24 

. 

\  1C) 

10  110  • 

$1, 500 

000 

3, 300 
996 

6, 480 
720 

6, 000 
48,000 

9 

10 

18 

13, 000 
3,000 

Nickel  ore . . . . 

1 

’  1,000 
14,000 
15,265 
2,835 
2,460 
500 
70,  S50 

Oil,  lard . . 

600 

3,780 

3,960 

20,800 

31,700 

10,050 

7,800 

|  1, 500 

9 

.  12 

e 

420 

139 

1G 

157 

30 

9,300 

1,380 

,  90, 000 
7,615 
60,000 
21,680 
•  15,700 

7,500 

40,000 

11,100 

11,500 

4,300 

4,570 

9 

so 

11, 300 

4, 256 
2,200 
20,275 
10, 550 
],  720 

I  100 

I  1G,  506 

550 

619 

22,000 
188,  851 

7,776 

4,728 

16 

10 

5 

G 

15 

5. 400 

1,  788 

2.400 

40, 000 

7,600 
6,000 
1,000  1 
19,600 
10,000 
1,000 

10, 500 

6,000 

600 

f  19 

6,468 

432 

30,580 

1,  000 

Umbrellas  . . . . . 

2 

720 

4,410 

1,  600 
58,250 
388,300 

Wood  work — -Mi  fsr.nl  Inn  Afina _ _ _ _ _ 

13 

161 

Woollen  goods _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ 

169, 500 

76 

62,  628 

Total . . . . . . 

360  | 

3, 747,  G75 

2, 825, 663 

3, 510 

1, 036 

1,433,724 

5,725,803 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

• 

AgV'Onl lnrn.1  impletnnnt^— TTfin riles  _ _ _ , _ ....  __ 

4,000 

30,000 

1,000 

3,500 

1,600 

800 

43,500 

13,000 

1,300 

43.500 
8,000 

55,000 

13,000 

1,400 

34.500 

2,500 

12,960 

2,820 

2,500 

600 

800 

36, 024 

15, 550 

1,560 

12, 000 
2,700 

3, 300 

10, 000 

35 

5 

30, 000 

TLTAtwfn^onMnna 

16, 000 

Ttlncksmithing . ,  T  T  T - _  , , _  .. . . . . . 

8 

6,200 

‘Rlnnkflj  pi t yn pH  jfr.e , _ ..... _ ...... _ 

3 

900 

voo 

X 

144 

3,000 

Hoots  and  shoes . . . . . 

16 

134 

83 

33,  324 

87,729 

Boxes,  paper........-......-.-.....-.*-... . . . . 

2 

18 

x 

an 

10,620 

480 

20, 000 

Brass  founding  ............................................. 

1,400 

3,125 

750 

16, 995 
%  510 
1,875 
29,000 
500 

500 
133, 746 
182,000 
53,725 
48,000 
1,637 
640 

2,000 

Brielc . . . . . . 

35 

6, 444 

.  1-1,000 

Buttons 

10 

20 

6,000 

8,500 

OftrpODtP^ tools -  -  .  . . . . 

64 

14 

5 

30,564 

6, 060 

52, 000 
14, 800 

Carriages. . . . . . . . 

2 

1,200 

3,450 

Clothing,  men’s . . . . . . . . . 

6 

25 

68 

31,  692 

122,400 

500 

400 

100,000 

308,000 

61,000 

33,000 

6,640 

500 

x 

240 

750 

p  ,Br 

2 

720 

1,500 
175, 000 

Combs 

2 

38 

10 

10, 704 
108,108  ' 
18,468  1 
20,640 
3,000 
240 

Cotton  goods . . .. . 

7 

198 

330 

510, 000 

Cotton  lines  and.  twine . . 

6 

31 

53 

101, 500 

2 

30 

60 

116, 000 

Edge  tools  -  . . . . . . . 

10 

5,000 

1 

2 

1,050 

Fertilizers . . . . . . .  . . . 

1 

10,000 

500 

6,500 

5C0 

5 

1,620 

13, 000 

Fire-arms  . - . 

3 

1, 200 

2,000 

FiPhftriAF  -  w-intr  -n.-r . . . - . 

42,675 

58,600 

4,000 

50,000 

5,822 

114 

12,810 

8,340 

1,860 

30, 104 

Flour  and  meal. - . . .. ........................ .................... 

9 

115, 750 
1,830 

20 

341,350 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . ..... _ .... — ....... 

2 

4 

4,290 

1 

2,145 

3 

1, 116 

0,700 

6 
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£ 

-4 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

manufactures 

1 

■3 

{1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

Female. 

•Annual  cost  of  labc 

g 

f 

1 

1 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— Continued. 

$3,000 

$12,000 

$720 
76,  632 

$20,  OOO 
306,  720 
163,  500 

20 

222 

58 

Bolls . . 

98,200 
26,000 
133,000 
3.3, 500 
800 
15, 700 
51,000 
10,  GOO 

94 

21 

36,876 
10,  932 

1 

35 

3 

47, 060 
10, 300 
2,500 
15,  395 

9 

143,  500 
51,  OOO 
4,  OOO 

32,  500 
147,  500 
122,  600 

70,  100 
48,  560 
C,  OOO 
30,  OOO 
12,  250 

33,  OOO 
45,  OOO 

3,  700 

3,  OOO 

4,  540 
200,  OOO 

0,350 

5,  120 
27,  700 

12,780 

1,020 

5, 316 

16 

6 

*  100, 000 
50,  025 

15 

28 

33 

11,928 
17, 040 
2,820 
3,320 
1,560 

2 

18,200 

2,000 

10,000 

7,000 

28,000 

30,000 

4,000 

1,500 

1,800 

180,000 

5,300 

2,000 

8,000 

2,500 

20,000 

5, 700 
4,450 

10 

4,464 
1,080 
1,080 
2,160 
65,  000 
3,816 

2, 040  . 
4,680 

2,400 
1,200 
1,440 
105, 000 
2,800 

150 

6 

13 

Sails . 

19, 010 

X 

3,000 

250 

2 

'• dulJ 

18,  OOO. 

1 

1,000 
34, 500 
1,500 

75,  OOO 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  ware . „ . 

3 

62,000 

11,380 

1,200 

2,840 

84 

3 

U 

12 

29,  700 
936 
3,588 
7,488 

117,  500 
12,  700 
4,  400 
15,  OOf> 

Soap  anfl  candles . 

Spokes,  wheels,  hubs,  and  fellows . 

1 

2 

Stationery,  inkstands,  sand  boxes,  &o . 

1 

20,000 

10 

61,907 

805 

107 

16 

45, 012 

477,  C20 
337,  616 

' 

1 

1 

10 

3,  900 

2, 160 

7,  OOO 
20,  OOO 

Trusses,  supporters,  &c . . . . 

x 

16  000 

300 

6,000 

3,026 

14,000 

5 

3 

Washing  machines,  &a . 

x 

320 

3 

1,440 

4,  OOO 

Wagons,  carts,  Sea . 

4 

1,520 

7 

7 

2,400 

2,664 

8,  OOO 
4,400 

Wood  work,  miscellaneous . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

590 

5 

1,  560 

3,  OOO 

~ 

13,000 

27, 008 

20 

20 

6,996 

58,  OOO 

Total . . 

216 

2, 805, 840 

1,649,836 

3,104 

801 

1,109,438 

3, 900,  409 

NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous . 

5 

111,  800 

48,750 

130 

55,032 

170,  075 

Handles . * . 

3 

I 

20,000 

7,720 

46 

19,  920 

30,  455 

400 

55,000 

400 

2 

720 

1,  200 

3 

70, 517 

66 

26, 160 

115,  OOO 

10 

0,500 

5,172 

'  24 

8,508  ' 

15,  750 

2 

11,000 

6,030 

11 

4,620 

13,  500 

4 

02,  700 

58, 005 

116 

45, 360 

121,  250 

Boots  trad  shoes . . . 

3 

»3Q 

0,000 

88,075 

1,576 

9  i 

7 

6,600 

13,  500 

ou 

136,  718 

417  ' 

85, 

147, 300 

342,  735 

3 

12,000 

12,600 

16 

53. 

14,  976 

39,  OOO 

G 

4,500 

6,500 

4 

1,728 

12,  OOO 

1,630,000 

1,224,850 

772 

26 

289, 752 

1,  951,  500 

Brick . .... . 

9 

26,  GOO 

124,183 

49 

12 

19,  692 

214,  87C 

*! 

23,  000 
253,000 

0,200 

32 

4 

8,376 

27,  580 

18 

190, 294 

210 

31G  , 

121, 212 

404,  778 

1 

1,000 

2,000 

4 

1 

1,6.60 

5,  OOO 

• 

16 

21,800 

1  95,755 

115  . 

50,880 

178,  200 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 
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MANUFACTURES, 


NEW  HAVEN  OOUNTY-Conttnued. 

Carpontors’  tools . ; . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Carriages,  children’s . . . . . 

Cars . 

Gar-brakes . . . . 

Carving . . . ; . 

Chemicals . . 

Cigars  . . . . 

Clothing— Men’s . . . . . . 

Shirts,  collars,  &c . . 

Ladies’  hoop-skirts . 

Clocks . 

Coffins . . . . 

Coffin-screws . . . . . . . 

Combs  . . . . . . 

Confectlonory  . . . . . 

Coopering..  .. . . . . . . 

Copper-smelting . 

Copper,  sheet  and  holt. . . . . . 

Copper  and  bnuu  wire . . . 

Copper  work . . . 

Cotton  bags  . . . . . . 

Cotton  linos  and  twine — . . . . . 

Cotton  yam . . . 

Cutlery . . . . . 

Edge  tools  . . - . . . . 

Engraving  on  metal . . . . 

Fertilizers . .  . . . . . 

Fire-arms . . 

Fisheries — Cod,  shad,  halibut,  &c. . . 

Oyster . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Fly  nets . . 

Gas . . . . 

Glass  cutting . . 

Hardware— Coach  and  saddlery . . . 

Miscellaneous . . . . 

Gimlets  and  auger-bits . 

Locks,  knobs,  &c . . . 

Planes,  ruleB,  and  bevels . 

Scrows . . . 

Tacks . . 

Hay,  pressed . 

Hooks  and  eyes . * . . . . . 

Hosiery . 

Ice . . . 

India  rubber  goods . . . . 

Iron  castings  , . . . 

Iron,  malleable,  castings . . . 

Iron  railing . 

Jewelry,  gold  spectacles,  &c . 

Lamps . . . . 

Lamp  trimmings . 

Leather . . . 

Leather,  Morocco . . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . 

Lime . . . . 

Liquors— Malt . . . . . 

Wino . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. . . 

Machinists’  tools . _ . 


•d 

i 

.§ 

3 

5 

3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

d 

73 

8 

6 

£ 

$74,700 

$13,390 

J46 

i 

$56,160 

1,220, 400 

1,183,736 

2,096 

80 

859,092 

6,500 

4,000 

16 

7 

4,920  • 

10, 000 

38,365 

GO 

19,320 

500 

3,100 

6,200 

2, 950 

22 

9, 240 

3,000 

5, 300 

600 

14,  200 

20,325 

21 

3 

IS,  270 

137, 100 

364, 098 

206 

507 

103, 260 

42G,  000 

423, 564 

49 

3,605 

224, 664 

313, 100 

741, 900 

330 

737 

305,424 

258,500 

255,731 

472 

27 

200, 541 

10,000 

4,200 

9 

2 

3, 312 

175,000 

140, 000 

35 

8 

17, 520 

30,000 

21, 600 

18 

3 

7,920 

33,700 

14, 431 

ID,  740 

8.000 

52, 847* 

5,000 

80,000 

331,500 

40 

19,200 

60,000 

66, 540 

130 

18,000 

14, 400 

2,700 

3, 000 

11 

2 

1,380 

1,000 

4,258  j 

2 

180 

20,000 

14,294 

8 

16 

4,296 

151,000 

77,346 

224 

9 

82, 176 

11,000 

12,013 

30 

10, 560 

3, 000 

840 

2,556 

23,000 

32,725 

17 

6,000 

114,000 

18,590 

135 

28 

4Q,  500 

16,  910 

7,587 

139 

10, 506 

113, 100 

365,230 

143 

696 

140, 052 

82,500 

279, 144 

29 

9, 648 

73,750 

53,590 

69 

2 

29,976 

10,000 

5,000 

5 

50 

9, 360 

.  200,000 

20,000 

12 

4,200 

1,000 

17 

2 

720 

213,  800 

140, 586 

354 

81 

133,  058 

426, 400 

377,240 

822 

99 

319, 992 

35,000 

15,600 

38 

15, 810 

220,000 

193, 506 

320 

22 

172,  632 

4,000 

3,500 

6 

2,880 

4,000 

1, 535 

7. 

3,120 

102,000 

36,548 

85 

23 

37,248 

3, 755 

27, 306 

5 

1,164 

50,000 

31,400 

40 

3 

18,000 

255,000 

109,925 

97 

161 

72,120 

26, 000 

500 

200 

5,740 

625,000 

318,930 

198 

158 

112,404 

243,000 

142,572 

225 

89,460 

82,  000 

73, 780 

180 

67,800 

12,500 

5, 000 

18 

6,000 

5, 800 

8, 985 

7 

3,240 

13,000 

15, 618 

41 

5 

10, 776 

25, 000 

51, 750 

70 

9 

31,488 

26,  600 

31,715 

32 

2 

13, 092 

10,000 

12, 500 

10 

2 

4,608 

20,000  ! 

40, 750 

8 

3,  600 

8,000 

5, 300 

8 

1,920 

*  11,000 

11, 745 

4 

1,500 

6,000 

4, 960 

10 

2,880 

62,250 

101, 004 

44 

10, 380 

205,000 

.  94. 472 

95 

8 

45,133" 

91. 500 

14. 167 

58 

27,768 

$154,400 
a,  745, 056 

14. 500 
115,000 

10,900 

16,800 

6,000 

43.300 
003,  558 

762.500  • 
1, 376, 000 

556,250 
5,620 
10,520 
175, 000 

43.200 
50,571 
63,500 

425,000 
145,000 
162, 000 
9,000 

5.200 

22.300 
253,200 

34,035 
3, 775 
48,896 
108, 000 
24,235 
605,550 
322, 5C1 
111,315 
18,000 
75,000 

1.200 
323, 100 
810,600 

39.300 
426,000 

15,000 
6,100 
126,864 
33,449 
100,000 
215,000 
7,000 
GOB,  000 
336,450 
187, 000 
22,000 
14, 524 
40, 000 
100, 000 
54, 660 
30, 000 
50,000 
8,750 
20,800 
11,600 
143,574 
231,310 
71,600 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost, of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products.  ! 

i 

Female. 

9 

$31, 200 

$37,088 

39 

120 

-$31, 536 

$104,  100 

5 

40,000 

27,300 

70 

27,  600 

GS,  OOO 

1 

200,000 

190,300 

20 

9, 600 

240,  OOO 

6 

5,400 

14,007 

1 

17 

4, 992 

24,625 

3 

5,300 

3,400 

10 

,  3,120 

11,  vie 

2 

65,000 

82,900 

-  30 

19  . 

15, 600  , 

.118,  OOO 

1 

3,000 

,  10,925 

9 

,  4, 320 

IS,  OOO 

1 

15,000 

9,993 

4 

4 

2, 244 

20,  OOO 

3 

31,000 

7,900 

25 

5 

8, 472 

27,  900 

2 

1, 800 

1,425 

6 

3,420 

•?,  son 

3 

107,000 

153, 772 

47 

80 

39, 360 

234,  500 

2 

4,000 

7,000 

.4 

11 

3, 432 

14,  OOO 

2 

126,500 

48,930 

100 

40 

40,320 

155.  OOO 

4 

41,000 

48,500 

56 

10 

24, 300 

130,  OOO 

1 

50,000 

1, 940 

10 

2,400 

28,  OOO 

3 

3,200 

7,400 

9 

8 

4, 152 

23,  OOO 

10 

35,650 

88,728 

149 

4 

56,  004 

191,  067 

6 

173,500 

2 

3,000 

16,000 

5,555 

16,580 

2, 400 

9  ,  OOO 

1 

12,000 

8,850 

10 

2 

4,560 

17,  OOO 

2 

14,000 

6,310 

27 

4 

IQ,  080 

28,  OOO 

5 

26,700 

37,511 

85 

28,  000 

76,  300 

10 

511,000 

796, 929 

690 

48 

277, 692 

3, 319,  760 

1 

4,000 

4,000 

6 

5, 040 

J  G,  OOO 

2 

85,000 

71,832 

50 

84 

14, 472 

03,  350 

8 

43,250 

09,566 

35 

2 

12,  648 

120,  GSO 

26 

178, 400 

123,965 

239 

110, 184 

342,  481 

2 

113,000 

287,100 

155 

72, 000 

434,  OOO 

3 

11,400 

13, 780 

21 

10, 212 

31,  500 

2 

■  5,000 

5,050 

7 

1 

a,  272 

3  7,  OOO 

I 

11,500 

3,325 

G 

4, 620 

12,  OOO 

4 

23,500 

940 

46 

21, 396 

37,  280 

1 

1,500 

1,100 

4 

6 

2, 400 

12,  OOO 

2 

161,000 

402,000 

102 

702 

176,940 

603,  200 

2 

1G5, 000 

200,020 

75 

215 

60,  000 

350,  OOO 

1 

12,000 

2,875 

5 

.  3 

1,920 

25,  OOO 

20 

120,200 

147,572 

110 

23 

.69,960 

279,  965 

1 

28,000 

136,400 

10 

50 

13,584 

170,  OOO 

2 

22,000 

16,475 

19 

3 

.  .  6,096 

28,  OOO 

1 

1,200 

1,725 

3 

1, 080 

3,  200 

2 

23,000 

191,500 

43 

25 

21,000 

255,  900 

1 

1,000 

000 

2 

720 

1,  500 

7 

153,000 

207,755 

102 

68 

.  .51,336 

321,  OOO 

642 

11,760,440 

12, 289;  164 

12,304 

6,474 

5, 770, 222 

23,369,  641 

1 

10, 000 

10,500 

15 

5, 940 

24,  OOO 

10 

22,700 

15,004 

•  62* 

28, 860 

44,  723 

4 

15,500 

13,575 

'  16 

6, 840 

2S,  7JO0 

3 

33,000 

4-1,695 

33 

103 

20,712 

83,  500 

33 

35,200 

27,406 

115 

6 

42,252 

131,  508 

3 

1,200 

1,386 

2 

3 

1, 440 ; 

3,  300 

1 

3,000 

6,000 

9 

3. 456 

io,  OOO 

6 

10,000 

39, 551 

29 

10, 344 

04,  OOO 

2 

800 

155 

10 

1,200 

1,  950 

30 

157,050 

105,010 

300 

128, 400 

367,  400 

NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY— Continued. 

Matches . . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . - . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &,c . . . . . 

Metal,  prepared. . . . . . . . 

Millinery . . . . 

Mineral  water . . . . 

Musical  instruments, melodoons . . . . 

Paper — Printing  and  writing . . . . . 

Wrapping. . . . 

Card  board . 

Straw  board . . 

Patterns  and  models  . . . . 

•  Piano-forte  keys . . . . . 

Pins  . . . . . 

Pocket  books,  port-monnaia,  &c . . . . . . 

Portable  grist  mills. . . . . . 

Powder  ftaskB  and  percussion  capB .  - . . . 

Println g,  book  and  job . . . . 

Pumps  . . . . 

Razor  strops . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Saab,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Sails . . . .  . . . 

Sowing  machines . . . 

Sewing  birds . . . 

School  slates  . . . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  ware . . . 

Silverware . . . 

Silk,  sewing . . . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles .. . . . . . 

Spokes,  wheels,  hubs,  and  felloes. . . ; . , . 

Springs,  carriage . . . . . 

Stair  building . . . . 

Stationery,  inkstands,  sand-boxes,  &c . 

Steam  and  gas-fittings . . . 

Stone  quarrying . . 

Stove  polish . . . 

Straw  goods . . . . . . 

Suspenders . . . . . . 

Teeth,  porcelain... . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . . 

•  Trunks,  valises,  and  carpet  bags . . . . . 

Yamisli . . . . . 

Vinegar... . . . . . . . . . 

Wire,  crinoline . . . . . 

Wooden  screws . 

Woollen  goods  . . . . . .  ^ 


Total.,. 


NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 

Anchors . . . . 

1  Jlackamithlng . . . . .  _ 

Blocks,  pumps,  &c _ ........ . . 

Book  binding  and  blank  books . . . 

Bool  h  and  shoes . . . . . 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

Brass  rounding . ’ 

Bread . . . 

Brick . . . 

Carpentering. . 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


NEW  LONDON  COUNTY— Continued. 

Carpenters1  tools ...  * . . . 

Carriages  .  .  . . . . 

Chemicals... . . 

Cigars . 

Clothing,  mon's . 

Clothing,  (l acUos’)— Cloaks  and  mantillas . 

Coffins . . 

Confectionery . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Corks  . . . . . 

Cotton  bags . . . . . 

Cotton  cordage . . „ 

Cotton  goods  . . * . 

Cotton  lines  and  twine . . . 

Cotton  yam . . . . . . 

Doutistry . . . 

Dye  woods  nud  dye  stuffs . . . . . 

Fertilizers . . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Bomb  lances . . . . . 

Fisheries,  cod,  halibut,  &c — . . 

Oysters . . 

Whale . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . 

Gas . . 

Hardware,  miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 

Humes . . . . — 

HarBO-shoo  nails . . . . 

Hosiery . . 

Ice . . . . . . 

India-rubber  goodB  . . 

Iron,  bar  and  rod . ; . 

Iron  castings  , : . 

Jewelry,  gold  rings,  &c . . . 

Lead . . 

Leather . 

Morocco.. . . 

Belting  and  hose . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery— Steam  engines . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Metal  cocks  and  faucets . . . 

Milhvrighting . . . 

Millinery--.. . * . 

Mineral-water,  &c . * . 

MuBicnl  instruments^-Melodcons . . . . 

Pianos . 

Oil,  fish . 

Oil,  linseed . . . . 

Oil,  purified  . . 

Painting . . . . 

Paper,  printing  and  wilting . . . ...... 

Paper,  wrapping  . . . . 

Photographs . 

Pottery  ware . , . . . . . . 

Printing,  book  and  job . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness--  - . . . . . 


I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 


3 
13 
,  2 
3 
10 
G 
3 
3 

5 
1 
1 
7 

11‘ 

6 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 


18 

8 


2 

1 

4 
2 
1 

5 
8 


3 


4 
1 
3 

5 
8 


i 

Capital  invested.  | 

I 

jj 

1 

KTJM11EU  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

aj 

& 

$35,000 

$10,  ooo 

18  | 

$7,560 

$33,000 

30,  950 

17, 347 

77 

28,920  1 

54, 970 

11,700 

16, 000 

13 

7, 056 

C,  800 

10,  600 

25 

9,720 

26,300 

as,  sou 

53, 275 

33 

95 

17,604 

75,300 

9,200 

G,  125 

5 

30 

7,212  l 

10, 800 

5,700 

806 

6 

2,400 

4,400 

6, 000 

22, 850 

16 

4 

4,260 

38,000 

G,  800 

13, 780 

13 

6,060 

28,200 

5,000 

9,  000 

10 

8 

2,700 

28,000 

40,  000 

46,020 

44 

38 

13,800 

90,000 

9;  300 

38,430 

25 

10 

8, 316 

55,008 

S,  097,000 

1, 212, 953 

057 

1,528 

454,  680 

'2,143,200 

84,000  ■ 

57, 217 

34 

11 

12, 330 

81, 380 

10,  000 

8,190 

7 

9 

3,210 

15260  ' 

G,  600 

7,574 

12 

7,020 

17,500 

43, 000 

10,  000 

.7 

2,700 

15000 

14,000 

6,000 

16 

8,760 

31,400 

80, 600 

3, 200 

30 

4 

13,080 

26,500 

40, 000 

10,000 

12 

5,400 

60, 000 

195, 100 

48,000 

437 

120,200 

234,250 

2,450 

3,650 

4 

828 

4, 000 

005,000 

349, 000 

774 

250,380 

731, 000 

44, 400 

143, 010 

20 

7,608 

105  so? 

32,200 

21,045 

54 

19,740 

69,050 

170, 000 

11,500 

11 

5640 

30,000 

200, 300 

86, 030 

223 

94,848 

200,700 

800 

374 

2 

960 

1,500 

5,000 

6,700 

4 

1,920 

9,720  ' 

20,000 

‘  27, 000 

18 

60 

6,000 

75,000 

24, 000 

3,850  • 

146 

3, 500 

i  22, 000 

300,  000 

348,500 

264 

36 

109, 992 

:  500, 000 

20, 000 

45,000 

35 

12, 000 

!  00, 000 

G4,  500 

57,855 

74 

30,744  | 

>  105,000 

15,  500 

5,900 

21 

7, 800 

17,  GQ0 

2,500 

15,000  1 

4 

1,500 

18,000 

47, 700 

05,840  1 

37 

13,212 

89,700. 

20,  000 

25,000  ' 

25 

7,200 

40,000 

10, 000 

5, 000 

4 

1,440 

8, 000 

500 

900 

1 

360. 

2,000 

2, 000 

850 

2 

COO 

1, 500 

SC,  000 

12, 400 

9 

4,296 

18,000 

15, 100 

10, 800 

17 

6,420 

34, 000 

618, 000 

230,580 

527 

27G.600 

851, 4U0 

27,  GOO 

1G,  315 

64 

29,880 

60,500 

34, 100 

20,  COO 

8 

2 

3,780 

38,  Opt) 

20,  COO 

10,500 

15  1 

4,200 

30, 000 

1,000 

3,000 

3,600  | 

7,000 

12,000 

8,  500 

io  | 

46 

7,080  ! 

36,600 

1,  500  ! 

1,  000 

3 

900 

3,500 

15,000  ' 

4,840 

10  ^ 

4,800 

12,000 

4,000  1 

1, 495 

4  .  ' 

1,680 

4,000 

25,000  ! 

15,500 

34 

12,900 

31,100 

16,000  ! 

37,050 

8 

2, 244 

42, 545 

4,000 

25,  500 

3 

1, 260 

36,  000 

11,000 

30,858 

32 

10 

16,500 

45,100 

382,000  ' 

398,000  . 

113 

141 

64,  992 

671,000 

20,500  1 

21, 700 

24 

4 

9,072 

38,000 

2, 400  1 

2  85G 

3, 000 

7, 000 

1,  000 

g 

3, 300 

0,000 

46,  000 

31,625 

18 

20 

7,  860 

47, 000 

36,  000 

18, 700 

53 

13, 920 

55,000 

14, 800 

10,  525 

8, 304 

|  29,350 

4.6 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860, 


MANUFACTURES. 

| 

1 

• 

; 

i 

j 

Capital  invested. 

; 

i 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

St 

■8 

1 

1 

1 

Male. 

l 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTT-Oontinuod. 

17 

$7, 260 

$20,  700 

14, 630 

4,  560 

31,  400 

7,000 

15 

7,200 

12,  000 

44 

IS,  380 

38,  GOO 

5 

1, 140 

2,  550 

Shoddy . . . . . . 

i 

3,  500 

13, 000 

4 

2 

1,272 

23,800 

10 

3,000 

27, 800 

11, 280 

20,  680 

27,000 

50 

16, 800 

60, 000 

1,070 

3 

1, 440 

3, 300 

10, 800 

12, 500 

41 

14, 076 

.38,810 

756 

4,000 

3,000 

17 

3 

5,400 

12, 000 

9 

3, 000 

4,  800 

*8 

8, 400 

15,000 

Woollen  goods . 

20 

450,000 

637, 013 

431 

317 

189, 168 

1,355,  900 

Total . 

558 

ft,  497, 000 

4, 830,514 

5, 830 

2,498 

2,  354, 956 

9, 810, 716 

TOLLAND  COUNTY. 

0 

2,  736 

7,600 

600 

875 

3,600 

Loots  and  shoos . 4.... 

24 

44, 500 

75, 735 

157 

36 

49,  068 

150, 857 

Jinxes,  paper . 

1 

1,000 

1,500 

1 

3 

1,140 

3, 500 

Brick . . . . . . . 

300 

550 

Carriages  . .  - _ _ ... _ _ _ _  r 

1,  860 

6,  220 

Corpots . . . . . 

1 

100,000 

156,500 

55 

50 

35, 100 

225,000 

Cigars . . . . . . . . . 

2 

3,500 

4,624 

7 

4 

3,888 

11,384 

Cotton  bags . . . 

I 

50,000 

34,600 

58 

43 

25,300 

78, 000 

Cotton  batting . . . . .• . 

3 

12,400 

32, 100 

13 

10 

5,988 

50,700 

Cotton  cordage. . . . . . . . . . *. . : . , 

900 

12, 000 

Cotton  lines  and  twine . 

1 

6,000 

2,700 

3 

4 

3,476 

4, 000 

Cotton  thread . . . . 

l' 

6,000 

■  9,000 

4 

14 

2,700 

20,000 

Colton  yarn-..;..; . . . . . 

10 

140,000 

110, 765 

83 

J01 

48, 276 

204,110 

DentiBtry . . . . . . . . 

j 

1, 000 

700 

1 

600 

3,000 

Bnvolopes . . . . . 

J 

21,  000 

35,000 

U 

13 

5, 808 

53, 500 

Flour  and  meal . . . . ,  „ 

23 

25  900 

111,  300 

23 

5, 460 

123, 160 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . 

5 

10, 500 

3, 130 

18 

1 

5,844 

12, 450 

Hardware,  miscellaneous . . . 

2 

4,200 

11,228 

20 

3 

6,372 

18,225 

Hats . . . . . . 

"11 

7,850 

13,086 

29 

9 

10,260 

38,275 

Hooks  and  oyos . . . . . . . . . 

1 

2,800 

1,550 

1 

1 

480 

4,200 

Hosiery . . 

Iron  castings _ ... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ...... _ 

2 

3 

34,000 
10,  000 

28,500 
11, 165 

25 

19 

47 

21,228 

7, 272 

53,  500 
21,200 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

0 

1, 500 

58, 110 

34 

9,780 

71,235 

Leather,  bolting  and  hose . . . 

1 

JO,  000 

44,  SCO 

12 

4, 320 

61, 500 

Tjirpiorji,  distilled  .... _ „ _ _ _ ... 

•  ] 

300 

1  7(X) 

1 

309 

2,400 

Lumber,  sawed .  . . . . 

GO 

64,300 

73, 518 

67 

13, 992 

09, 362 

Machinery*— Cotton  and  woollen  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ , _ .  T _ , 

1 

g  000 

400 

3 

720 

1,250 

■RobhlnH  mid  spools  -  -  . . 

4 

0, 500 

3, 800 

13‘ 

4,  740 

11,  000 

Knitting machlnos. ..........  . . . . . 

1 

*  1, 500 

470 

2 

600 

1,  900 

Silk  . . . . 

2,000 

550 

7 

1, 680 

2,550 

Stoam-englnos,  &c  ................. ........4*. ...... 

C 

46, 800 

17, 604 

52 

20, 640 

45, 600 

2  500 

1,680 

3,600 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . — . . . 

1 

100 

375 

1 

1 

984 

1,550 

Paper  hangings  . . . . 

1 

10,  000 

11, 000 

6 

3 

2, 736 

16,  700 

Paper,  wrapping . . . . 

3 

29, 000 

28, 584 

2G 

4 

9,936 

68,038 

Paper,  straw  hoards-  _ _ _ r _ . _ 

1, 000 

240  1 

s’ 

600 

1,200 

Powder  flasks  and  percussion  caps  . . . . . . . 

1 

6,000 

10, 620 

6 

4 

3, 100 

20,  000 

Pumps. ......................  .........  i. ............. .......... 

1,500 

1,300 

4 

1, 680 

3,  500‘ 

Saddlery  and  htiruesb . . . . 

3 

1, 300 

2,175 

3 

660 

3, 450 

> 


HTATK  *>K  ftiNNKCTinUT. 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


Table  No.  2. — RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


counties. 

42 

I 

■3 

| 

£ 

| 

I  K 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Anonal  cost  of  lalior. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

I 

Female. 

Fairfield . 

435 

$4,264,475 

$5,700,183 

6,017 

2,039 

$2, 721,  804 

$11,540,568 

Ilnrtfora . 

405 

11,171,200 

8,157,227 

8,437 

3,917 

3, 675, 948 

10, 827,  010 

LltcMold . . . 

300 

3,747,675  , 

2,825,063 

3,510 

1,036 

1,433,724 

5,725,863 

MlddlOiJOX . . . . . * . . . . 

21G 

2,805,840 

1,649,830 

3,104 

801 

1, 109, 438 

3, 090, 499 

New  Ilavcn . . . . . . 

G42 

11,760,440 

12,289,164 

12,304 

6,474 

5,770,222 

23, 369, 641 

Now  London. ......... . . . . . .... ................... 

558 

6, 497, 000 

4,830,514 

5,830 

2,498 

2, 354, 956 

9,810,716 

Tolland  ......  . . . . ... 

251 

1, 809,100 

2,975,802 

'  1, 789 

1, 265 

783, 232 

4,752,291 

Wtadlinm - - . . . 

152 

3,534,700 

2,474,701 

3,011 

2,437 

1,176,876 

5, 907, 961 

Aggregate.... . 

3, 019 

45,590,430 

40,009,090 

44, 002 

20,467 

19, 026, 200 

81,924,555 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 
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Table  No.  3— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Handloa . 

Hoes . 

Mowing  machines  .... 
PIowb  and  cultivators 

Hakes . 

Ammunition,  cartridges . 

Anchors  . . - . 

Axles . . . ......... w . 

Bellows . . . 

Blacksmithing  . . . . . - 

Blocks,  pumps,  &o . . . . . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  &c . . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank' books . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . - . 

Boxes,  packing . ..... 

Boxes,  paper . . . . . 

Brass  and  German  silvor,  rolled . 

Brass  founding . . . . 

Bread  . . 

Brick . . . . . 

Brushes . . . 

Buttons . ... 

Chairs . . . . . . 

Carpentering . 

Carpenters’  tools . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Carriages,  children’s . - 

Cars . . . . 

Car-brakes . . . 

Carpets . .■ . . . . . ,, 

Carving . . . 

Cheeso . 

Cheese-boxes . 

Chemicals . . . 

Clmrns . - . 

Cider'*. . . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . 

Cigar-boxes . . . - . 

Clothing— Men’s . . . . . 

Shirts,  collars,  &c . . . . 

Ladies’ . 

Hoop  skirts . . 

Clocks . . 

Coach  lace  - . . . . . . 

Coffeo'  and  spices,  ground . 

Coffins . . . . . 

Coffin-screws . 

Combs . . . 

Confectionery  . . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Coppor-smelting . - . 

Copper-smithing . . . ... 

Copper,  sheet  and  bolt . . 

Copper  and  brasB-waru . . 

Copper-work . . . . . 

Corks  . . . - . 

Cotton  bags . 

Cotton  batting . . . . 

Cotton  cordage . 

Cotton  goods*. . .. . . . 

Cottpn  linos  and  twine . . . 

Cotton  thread .  .  ..... 


11 

18 

5 

1 

10 

2 

2 


76 

7 

13 

8 

212 

3 

16 

10 

7 

21 

27 
1 

28 
1 

52 

14 
154 


3 

2 

2 

9 

3 

2 

3 
36 

4 
56 
19 

6 

15 

17 


10 

1 

6 

5 

30 


1 

2 

1 

3 

12 

8 

57 

21 

5 


$117, 400 
75,  700 

117.500 

1,000 

32,  600 
2, 300 
9,  000 
10, 000 
02,450 
400 
58,250 
28,100 

302. 500 

53. 500 
513,400 

12.500 
46,600 

2, 056, 000 

39.700 
58, 900 
96,  650 

6,000 

292.900 
1,  000 

213,550 

210,700 

1,776,450 

10,000 

10,000 

500 

700.500 
6,200 
8,  000 

16. 700 

14. 700 

2. 500 
900 

273, 800 
13, 000 

336. 500 
5*17,000 

9,200 
424,100 
505, 000 
40, 000 

56.500 
14, 000 
10,000 

282.500 
40,000 
62,375 

8,000 
2,000 
80, 000 
60,000 
100,000 
5,000 

92. 700 
66, 400 
14, 800 

5,664,500 

201.900 
281,000 


$53, 275 
23,420 
86, 835 
2,820 
18,930 
675 
6,160 
10, 500 
113,  037 
1, 180 
42, 037 
20, 205 
268, 155 
54, 576 
841,085 
17,750 
53, 125 
1, 411, 610 
26,700 
209, 912 
19, 767 
6,000 
208,212 
2,000 
317, 015 
86,965 
1, 625, 370 
8, 600 
38, 365 
3,100 
614, 510 
2,950 
9,441 
9,785 
21,900 
540 
1, 640 
240, 804 
13, 200 
784, 605 
673, 989 
G,  325 
892, 180 
446,756 
24,087 
117,280 


4,200 
278,291 
47,050 
47, 273 
52,  847 
5,056 
331,500 
86,540 
107,450 
9,000 
83,  620 
119, 045 
45, 635 
3,155,808 
211, 455 
73,548 


141 

$58, 764 

$176,547 

129 

1 

50,256 

132,102 

163 

59,220 

224,175 

5 

2,700 

16, 000 

54 

17,940 

06,445 

5 

1,500 

3,475 

3 

12 

4, 968 

13,400 

15 

5, 040 

24, 000 

88 

34, 080 

155,  000 

2 

720 

2,700 

171 

64,296 

127, 100 

30 

12, 300 

43, 700 

517 

10 

178, 344 

063, 750 

01 

136 

40, 848 

147, 000 

2,529 

777 

828,852 

2, 053, 762 

16 

0, 900 

29, 000 

59 

160 w 

46,464 

132, 000 

897 

36 

339,624 

2,334,100 

36  1 

18,288 

04,  000 

101 

15 

38,388 

354,  S7G 

190 

4 

31, 308 

90,  990 

10 

3 

6,000 

22,  000 

281 

395 

151,  908 

547,  482 

4 

1 

1,560 

5, 000 

508 

218,680 

668, 100 

264 

1 

107,544 

264, 400 

3,313 

98 

1, 483,080 

4,171,804 

25 

8 

8,316 

22, 500 

.  60 

19,320 

116,000 

3 

1,200 

10, 900 

376 

325 

179, 304 

893, 100 

22 

9,240 

16, 200 

4 

3 

984 

13, 400 

21 

G,  096 

24, 450 

17 

7,  656 

52, 000 

4 

1,  656 

2,420 

3 

972 

3,650 

358 

92 

169, 068 

6B2, 484 

10 

4,428 

22, 000 

505 

1,382 

3C6,  528 

1, 416,  985 

85 

2,  593 

359,  664 

1, 322, 900 

5 

30 

7,  212 

ID,  800 

426 

1,038 

358,  339 

1,693,600 

896 

40 

372,  600 

1, 085, 250 

62 

16 

27,  504 

78, 000 

16 

3 

7,  884 

142, 550 

21 

1 

9,876 

20,105 

9 

2 

3,  312 

10,520 

10C 

20 

46, 728 

,  368,250 

36 

8 

13, 200 

85,360 

131 

25 

4 

46,  992 

126,386 

5,000 
1,  920 
19,200 
48, 000 

63, 500 

9,000 

40 

130 

32 

10 

425,000 

145,000 

14, 400 

162, 000 

8 

2,700 

28,000 

113 

83  ■ 

40,380 

177,000 

76 

14 

25, 128 

206,  320 

28 

.10 

9, 216 

67,008 

3,270 

4,217 

1,415,328 

7,074,360 

128 

118 

52,488 

344,230 

173 

253 

84,804 

427, 148 

7 
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j 

| 

#> 

d 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

% 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

\ 

a 

! 

1 

3 

Cost  of  raw  materu 

6 

i 

Female. 

Annual  cost  oflabo 

R 

■s 

! 

i 

1 

23 

$305,700 

20,000 

212,500 

9,100 

1,000 

293,000 

438,940 

3,000 

21,000 

240 

279 

$116,076 

3, 600 
140, 688 

$615,321 
18,  649 

10,000 
96, 440 
9,754 

90 

250,000 

306,001 

10 

386 

17 

25, 400 
600 
355, 000 
730,  035 
3,775 
53, 500 
1,  050 

54, 900 
264,  852 
2,556 

5, 808 

18 

35,000 

n 

12 

2 

53,000 

1,885,100 

40,000 

254,085 

115,550 

605,000 

18,500 

503,200 

10,000 

25,200 

276,900 

40,000 

746,000 

33,000 

1,000 

1,000 

15,000 

46,375 
114, 349 
10,000 
61,409 
368,880 
349, 000 
7,625 

1, 420,561 
5,000 
58,200 
205,025 
47,245 
74,373 

Fire-arms . 

818 

51 

389,340 

5,400 

1,186,500 
50,000 
288,589 
610,450 
731, 000 
16,  500 

1, 720,  659 

600 

147 

23 

096 

250, 380 

205 

70, 080 
9,360 
19, 680 
158,280 

110,  800 
509, 425 
70,  940 
232,  054 

43 

396 

14 

53 

75 

18 

20, 196 

17 

720 

1,200 

15 

5,000 

• 

2,160 

12,  500 

r}nlr1  Irtftf-  - _ _ 

3 

Gunpowder . . . . . . . . 

782,500 

335,300 

1  644  500 

485,300 

169 

71,  280 

1,  Oil,  500 
551,  560 

n  ono  Qiq 

m'fl  fin (1(11  Pry 

16 

68 

11 

Miscellaneous  . . . . . . 

2,458 

266 

rrr 

Bolls . . . 

103, 000 

mr 

4,  BUx,  oj-j 

GimlGtflr  anger  hits  Xf.t) 

35,000 

77,  jOB 

39, 300 

Locks,  knobs,  (for. _  .... _ ,  r. 

lo,  600  I 

38 

lo,  840 

Planes,  rules,  and  bevels . . . 

9 

2 

223,000 

4,000 

102,  oto 

13, 300 

7 

"or  864 

733,  000 

Screws  . . . 

02,003 

3,120 

6, 100 
126  864 

Tucks . . . . . . . 

36  518 

7 

. . . 

Humes . . . . . . .....  . 

3 

6,674 

23 

37,  *48 

44,  500 
2,849, 031 
2,500 

39 

519  | 

15, 120 

Hat- tips . . . . . . . 

500 

3,755 

3,451,482 

1, 268 

657,  804 

Hay,  pressed . . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

Hooks  anil  eyes  . . . . „ . 

27  306 
65,340 

53 

50 

1  164 
32,124 

189, 200 

Horse-shoe  nails . . . . . . 

114, 800 

Hosiery . . . . . . . .  . 

9^'nnn 

6,700 

4 

715 

1,  920 
300,768 

1,383,628 

Ice . . . . 

1  50  000 

560,368 

481  | 

India-rubber  goods  . . . . . 

4, 350 

346 

612 

197 

278,436 

2,276,000 
'  6,000 
275,500 

Instruments,  mathematical  am]  philosophical . 

1  265  000 
2,000 
189,000 

1,426,330 

905 

127,280 

Iron,  bar,  rod,  and  railroad . . . . 

5 

159 

63, 480 

Iron  castings . 

Iron  forgings . . . . . . . 

37 

2 

636,200 

3,500 

325,287 

1,269 

697 

2 

4 

210, 532 
900 

760,895 
2,  200 

Iron,  malleable,”  castings . 

Iron  ore  . . . . . . 

8 

155,000 

111,000 

5,000 

460,000 

109,265 

270 

V#  4 

104, 608 

276,500 
49,  625 

Iron  oro  washing . . . . . 

* 

10, 920 

56 

18, 192 

Iron,  pig . . . . 

15,125 

2 

708 

379,  500 
33, 245 
195, 124 

Iron  railing . . . . . 

3 

238, 885 

420 

116, 976 

Jewelry,  gold  spectacles,  &o  - . . . . . . . 

19 

112, 600 

10,572 
110, 627 

26 

109 

48,  ouu 

Lamps. . . . 

Lamp  trimmings . . . . . . . . 

2 

1 

13,000 

25,000 

2,600 

15,618 

41 

5 

10, 776 

40,  000 

Laundry  work . . . . . . . 

51, 750 

70 

9 

34,  488 

LOO,  000 
5,  600 

Lead  - . . . . . . 

1 

800 

1 

20 

3, 240 

Leather.... . . . 

%  498,900 
86,000 

15, 000 
648,163 

4 

344 

1, 500 
127, 152 

953,  782 

Leather,  morocco . . . . .  __ 

75 

2 

Leather,  belting  and  hose . . . 

5 

148,040 

88 

8 

34,104 

227,  500 

Lima  . . . . . . 

14,550 

314, 150 

81 

30, 840 

474,  500 

9,755 

26 

5, 196 

21, 175 
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MANUFACTURES, 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested  i 

■$ 

a 

1 

is 

3 

9 

7 

57,  500 

52,490 

4 

e,  ooo 

4,900 

2 

9, 500 

5,100 

2 

7,000 

15,850 

11 

137,  000 

290,  900 

194 

375,  300 

370, 832 

1 

2,000 

400 

y  lQ 

5 

10, 500 

5,905 

0.tt.  ^  ^uon 

1 

1,  500 

470 

g 

1 

'  1, 000 

2,  675 

L  °  ’  1 

1 

5,000 

2,120 

Mi  ir 

3 

8,  000 

2,550 

46 

2 

1, 26i,  000 
91, 500 

558, 323 
14, 107 

9 

31, 200 

37,  688 

1 

700 

1,  000 

1 

20, 000 

0,  300 

Marble  amt  avk 

38 

144,  300 

92, 115 

TUWUMnna  t*  Me  X, 

6 

73, 195 

atl^ 

1 

10,  500 

1 

200,  000 

190, 300 

1 

200 

835 

1 

25,  000 

1 

500 

1,  800 

1 

17,  000 

Mi  II -W  righting . . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

3,000 

ATfiT(t\Rry  _  _  _  _  ^ 

43,  057 

Mineral  water,  &c. . . . . . . . 

4 

6,800 

4,400 

2 

2,473 

Molodeons- 

4 

8,830 

1 

4, 000 

1,  495 

Niekftl  on . 

1 

1,  000 

Oakum . . . 

Oil  Fish . . . 

1 

4 

10,  000 
25,  000 

20,000 
15, 500 

Lnrdi  ■■  >  «  _ .... _ _ _ _ 

1 

1 

20, 000 

1,  500 

7,775 
14, 000 

2 

16, 000 

37  050 

purified . . . - . 

1 

4,  000 

25,  500 

Painting . . . . - . 

7 

11, 000 

16, 858 

Paper  hangings  . . . . . 

35, 000 

29,  510 

*>5 

l  no n  non 

i  iiiii 

Wrapping 

Si 

J,  iWU,  dw 

259, 000 

A,  i3*3«3,  UUu 

168, 136 

’  Card hnn.i‘il _ _ _ _  _ .  _  _ - _ .......... 

X 

15, 000 

9, 903 

Straw  board . . . 

’Pflttornji  nnd  nyorlftlM  .  ■  *  ■ 

8 

2 

59,  500 

10,480 

Photographs . . . . . . . . . . 

Photographic  materials . . . . . . 

Piano-forta  koys . . .  . . . 

7 

3 

2 

4 

7,400 

61. 500 

32.500 
S27, 000 

4, 331 
70,950 
34,  fiOO 
213, 772 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . . . 

li 

17, 300 

12,580 

_ _ 1 1  1 

r 

40  800 

13  443 

pftrm1flp|An 

g 

175, 500 

111'  915 

i 

11 

_  ' 

17 

216, 500 
70, 100 

J® 

Pumps . . . a . 

Razor  strops . 

3 

3 

52 

231,500 
3,200 
274  100 

108,  940 

7,  400 

y 

71G,  259 

3  000 

3‘)'  '-00 

flnafi’.liiim.  n«,l  ' 

25 

2G4, 600 

1Q£>  <3Q« 

8 

14,400 

lo<s,  OoU 

39, 165 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 
PLOYED. 

|  j 

i 

i 

4 

Female. 

o 

3 

\ 

32 

$11,064 

$111, 300 

18 

7,512 

93,  S10 

10 

8,880 

11,000 

17 

6 

9,900 

17,500 

ia 

6,600 

26,500 

78 

31, 896 

358, 500 

288 

84, 030 

072, 731 

3 

720 

1, 250 

23 

7, 380 

17, 000 

2 

G00 

* 

1,900 

2 

40 

5,484 

9, 900 

5 

1,200 

4,200 

17 

, 

5*880 

12, 756 

1,189  , 

8 

578,796 

] 

1,710,585 

58 

27,708 

71,  COO 

39 

120 

31,530 

104, 100 

2 

480 

1,  GOO 

3 

2 

J,  560 

25,  500 

296 

116,  300 

875, 850 

20 

3 

9, 864 

115, 550 

15 

4,200 

30, 000 

20 

3 

9,600 

240, 000 

2 

900 

2, 500 

9 

1 

3,300 

48,000 

3 

1,200 

3;  500 

18 

7,200 

48,  090 

10 

3, 600 

7,000 

2 

91 

17, 700 

102, 350 

13 

18 

4,020 

6,480 

15,216 

4,000 

22 

9,  480 

27,  4S5 

4 

1,680 

4,000 

5 

880 

5,000 

10 

3, 120  • 

30,000 

34 

12, 900 

31, 100 

4 

1,200 

25,000 

2 

600 

20,800 

8 

2,244 

48, 545 

3 

1,260. 

30, 000 

32 

10 

16,  560 

45,100 

10 

15 

8,736 

53,700 

498 

467 

209, 388 

3,008,370 

146  1 

26 

55, 788 

312,088 

4 

4 

2, 244 

20,000 

50 

5 

15,576 

,51,900 

6 

3, 420 

7,  COO 

14 

2 

6,750 

17,600 

139 . 

157 

73, 728 

218,480 

12 

3 

19, 464 

56,736 

63 

110  , 

48,600 

324,600 

15.. 

4,020 

19,305 

4 

57 

11 

3,432 
21, 060 

14,000 
55, 700 

121 

64 

51,  640 

255,000 

251 

123 

115,716 

480,900 

144 

4 

53,  040 

188,038 

164 

69,  080 

231,500 

9 

8 

4,152 

22,000 

743 

145 

270,252 

I  1 

,121,122 

105 

2 

12 

45,  672 
720 

100,  150 
4,000 

328 

120, 7G8 

368,  920 

30 

11,640 

58,100 

52 
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Sowiug-raachin 
Sowing-birds, . 
School  apparat 
School  slates . . 
Ship  and  boat  1 


Shovels  and  spades . 

Shoddy. . 

Silver-plated  aftd  Britannia  w 
Silverware . 


Soap  and  candles . . . 

Spokes,  wheels,  hubs,  and  felloes 

Springs,  carriage . 

Stair-building  ...... . . 

Stationery,  inkstands,  &©. ...... 

Steam  and  gas  fittings . . 

Stereotyping . . . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Stovo  polish . 

Straw  goods . . 

Suspenders . 

Tooth,  porcelain . 

Tin,  copper,  ond  shoot-iron  ware 
Tinners’  tools  and  machines. .... 


Trunks,  vnliscs,  carpet  bn£ 
Trusses,  supporters,  &c  . . 
SplWts . * . 


Upholstering . , 
Varnish . 


Wagons,  carts,  &c - 

Washing  machines . 

Well  curbs............. 

Whip  lashes . 

White  lead...... . 

Willow  ware . . 

Wind-mills . . 

Wire  for  hoop  skirts  - . . 


Wire  cloth . . 

Wooden  acrowa  . . . 

Wood  work,  miscellaneous 
Woollen  goods . . . 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY- COUNTIES,  1860. 


Agricultural  implements . . 

Bark,  quercitron- . . . . . . 

331  acksmi  thing . . . 

Boots  and  glioes . . . . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . . . - . 

Cooperate  -  - . -w.«. . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Hats . - . 

Leather....... . - . 

faunber,  sawed . -• 

Machinery— Steam  engines,  &c - 

Marble  and  stone  cutting . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Preserved  fruit . - . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Soap  and  candles . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wore . . 
Wagons,  carts,  &c..... . 


Annual  value  of  jproducii 
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Table  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


NUJMBEIt  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

% 

MANUFACTURES. 

’S 

I 

Capital  invests  A 

| 

i 

i 

; 

! 

& 

| 

; 

I 

1 

NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY-ConUrnted. 

$112, 000 

272.950 

106 

$37, 212 

$145,  750 

...  8 

1.483 

4 

1,200 

3,603 

112.254  1 

83 

32,400 

192,  600 

1,000 

1 

600 

1,800 

■  ^  ■  Ufl 

8,000 

12 

3, 600 

15,  000 

250 

150 

1 

360 

688 

Leather  * 

168, 066 
329.962 

51 

21, 900 

237,  080 

160,000 

100 

204 

32 

83, 976 

461,  650 

4,500 

111,400 

4,517 

1 

600 

5,500 

-d'71,  b 

100 

36,000 

190, 750 

Timo 

15,700 

90,310 

22 

5,280 

15,  003 

Lumber  n  wed 

83,825 

136,650 

7,199 

40 

14, 820 

120, 759 

Mnebinor  r  Steamim  i  &o 

237, 000 

325 

134,  640 

348,500 

30, 850 
10,000 
7,000 
17,700 
1,000 

22 

7,440 

22, 142 

1, 400 

2 

8 

,  1, 080 

3,  400 

11,650 

14,755 

3 

960 

15,  000 

18 

7,020 

25,990 

2,000 

447 

3 

1, 200 

4, 17G 

4 

564 

1,237 

1,500 

280,000 

4,  £00 
1,000 
7,300 
88, 000 

900 

3 

1,440 

3,978 

286,439 

06 

27 

29,292 

385,  000 

4,945 

6 

1,596 

7,600 

979 

3 

840 

2,250 

2,615 
48, 373 

12 

3, 912 

12, 187 

69 

23, 616 

105, 332 

Sails . . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

4,130 

22,078 

11,886 

3 

1, 800 

6,530 

Saddlery  and  harness . . •_ ; . . 

7 

32,225 
34,000 
10,000 
293,500 
5,  GOO 

■10 

12, 144 

48,245 

* 

27 

9,072 

29, 436 

15 

6,000 

15,  000 

|^hip  :nn(l  Iinnf. 

6 

327,300 
5,300 
11,  COO 

558 

186, 960 

574,  650 

Ship  smithing . . . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

12 

4, 560 

13,  925 

Snuff . . . .  ....  .  .. 

S 

25,000 

12 

1,728 

47, 200 

S+OTin  fjimnrylnjj  . .  L  ..  .  .  r. 

4 

l,4i0 

2,000 

Snap  mill  r.nndlnfl  .  .  ....  .. 

J 

25,000 

16,000 

60,000 

24,730 

8 

3.600 

41,  500 

Rpnlcnn  lnil'iR  fVill<w$i  A.n 

j 

14 

4,440 

2.700 

12,  000 

Spices,  ground  _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _  .. 

1 

40,000 

8 

2 

60,  000 

Rpringft,  car  find  lnfiQmntlyn.  ... 

1 

8,000 

18 

5,400 

24, 750 

Tin  cupper  and  WlirA 

16,300 

3.500 

4.500 

28,594 

9,850 

4,160 

11,378 

3,000 

75,807 

54 

1  -21.564 

64,  095 

filming,  wnnd 

3 

12 

4, 320 
2,640 

16,068 

Upholstering . . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

6 

1 

8,800 

'yYnj'iiiis  r*nrtff  ifrc  .  r . 

13 

15,200 
1,000 
11, 700 

46 

12,012 

324 

30, 203 

Wnn^  civvllnii  , _  ._  .  1If  .. 

3 

3 

3,600 

Woollon  goods . . . . 

4 

76 

38 

27, 564 

153,  035 

Total  .  .  . . . ..a...-*.  ...... 

380 

4,863,472 

1  e  kio 

4,809 

948 

|  1, 509, 838 

8, 963, 440 

i  » 

SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

3,000 

18,800 

6,350 

3,450 

1,200 

4,147 

14,800 

5 

1,200 

6,655 

■n^lr 

5 

11 

32 

21 

24, 780 

Ttlfinkninillilng . . . _ .... _ _ _ .... _ „ 

15 

7,692 

5.520 

14,  445 

Boots  and  shoes. ......... .................. ........... .......... 

8 

6,429 

900 

14, 492 

f^arrijigOR  -  -  Tfl  .r _ i, .  r... _ r _ _ 

1 

5 

1,080 

3,000 

R’lulierlofl _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1,000 

5 

500 

515 

37 

98,800 
14, 000 
119,850 
32,000 
3, 000 
600 

160, 147 
11,075 
49,275 
16,300 
3,075 
220 

44 

13 

99 

60 

7 

9. 492 

179, 946 

Leather  ■  .  j _ _ _ _ _ _ .... _ ........ _ _  _  f 

5 

2,820 
22, 404 
28, 080 

1G,  935 

90,202 

Shl  ^  K  h  ,H1n 

5g 

63,000 

Tin  copper  and  Bheot*1™  ware 

1,680 

960 

6,800 

"Wagons,  carts,  r „ _ - _ - _ ... _ 

3 

2, 470 

Total 

141 

300, 050 

272,205 

305 

84, 668 

423, 250 
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Table  No.  2— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

i 

PLOYED. 

Ji 

P 

.2 

•c 

■s 

& 

COUNTIES. 

1 

S 

1 

% 

'  •s 

1 

1 

! 

f 

I 

I 

«5 

■a 

•a 

1 

I 

6 

a 

Pm 

4 

5 

94 

$289, 365 

$243,647 

351 

.  8 

$109,376 

$506,211 

380 

141 

4,863,472 

300,  050 

5, 513, 066 

4, 809 

948 

1,509,838 

1  8,963,441 

272,205 

305 

84,668 

423,250 

Aggregate. . . . .................  ............ 

615 

5,452,887 

6,028,918 

5,465 

956 

1,703,882 

9,892,902 

Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous. . . . . . 

Mowing  and  reaping  machines . . . 

Axles . . . . . — 

Baskets . . . . . 

Bark,  quercitron . . . . . . 

Blucksmithing . . . . 

Blocks  and  pumps  . . .  . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets . . . 

Boots  and  shoeB . . . . . . 

Bookbinding . . . . . . 

Brass-founding . . . . . . . . 

Broad . . . . . . . 

Brick . . . . . 

Carpentering . - . . 

Carriages . - . * . 

Cars . . . 

Car-wheels . . . . . . 

Cigars...... . . . . . . . . . . 

Clothing — Men’s . . . 

Shirts,  <fce . 

Ladies',  hoop  skirts . . . . . . 

Confectionery . . . 

Cooperage  .. . . . . . 

Coppersmi  thing . . . . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Drain-tile . . . . . 

Fertilizers . . . . . . . . . 

Fire-brick . . . . . 

Fisheries . , . . 

Flour  and  meal.... . . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . . 

Gas . . . . . . . 

Glue . . . . 

Gunpowder . . . ; 

Gunsmithing . . . 

Hair,  curled . 

Hats . 

Hominy . . . . . . . 

Horse-shoe  nails . . . . . . . _ 

Hon  castings . . . . . 

Iron  railing . . . . . 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet  . . . . . 


n-i 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 


15 

$61, 500 

$27,720 

93 

2 

8,500 

6,840 

18 

2 

10,500 

5,855 

17 

3 

3, 000 

1, 451 

6 

7 

32,000 

20,300 

* 

38 

31,765 

18,865 

103  - 

3 

1,250 

1,537 

1  . 

1 

8,000 

20,100 

17 

57 

86,425 

99,339 

270 

1 

1,300 

750 

3 

3 

12,000 

7,225 

7 

4 

19,500 

56,780 

26 

4 

59, 000 

17,650 

210 

45 

.  27, 500 

120, 616 

105 

24 

225,150 

253,707 

582 

1 

50,000 

54,500 

100 

1 

200,000 

.  363,500 

200 

8 

10,000 

20, 410 

52 

20 

60,675 

102,208 

64 

1 

2,000 

1,295 

1 

1 

2,000 

809 

2 

2 

11,000 

16, 130 

9 

17 

59,950 

71,429 

173 

1 

3,000 

11,475 

7 

11 

582,500 

570,102 

520 

1 

6,000 

1,625 

8 

1 

3,000 

3,950 

3 

X 

4,000 

1,500 

3 

1 

1,000 

5 

80 

627,562 

1, 574, 953 

161 

16 

61, 700 

22,907 

58 

2 

177,300 

10,500 

13 

1 

2,000 

1,000 

2 

1 

500,000 

358,640 

225 

3 

1, 300 

1,114 

3 

1  - 

1,000 

2,800 

1 

2 

3,100 

1,365 

2 

1 

1,000 

1,360 

1 

1 

100 

935 

3 

4 

112, 000  ® 

72,590 

106 

1 

2,000 

1,483 

4 

4 

190,000 

112,254 

83 

$34, 200 
0,912 
4, 872 
2,160 
4,212 
.  29,676 
1,980 
6,000 
90, 948 
1,080 
2,148 
8,162 
22, 000 
41,820 
189, 576 
36,000 
76,800 
16, 152 
40, 17G 

2.400 
1,032 
4,272 

30,480 
3,000 
18,352 
2,928 
864 
648 
500 
50, 184 
19,260 
5,220 
720 
81,  000 
1,188 
360 
.  1, 332 
288 
1,200 
37,212 
1,200 

32.400 


$80, 006 
24, 175' 

15.650 
4,213 

34,680 

68,677 

4,700- 

30.650 
230, 302 

1,876 
10, 225 
80, 360 
73, 000 
170, 947 
608,  580 
100,000 
562, 000 
44, 030 
179,  840 
4, 250 
4,125 
27,460 
132,091 
15,700 
041,703 
6,300 
5,  713 
15, 000 
5tf 
1,849,537 
55,127 
33,175 
1,800 
600,000 
2,890 
3,900 
3,225 
1,775 
2, 496 
145,750 
3,  603 
192.  fino 
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STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Tabi.e  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANTJFACTUHES. 


Jowoliy . . . 

Kogs,  metallic . 

Lasts  and  boot  trees  . . . . .... 

Leather  . . . 

Morocco . . . . 

Patent . . 

Belting  and  hose . 

Li  mo . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  &c . 

Machinists'  tools . . 

Malt . 

Marble  and  stone  cutting . 

Masts  and  spnrB . 

Matches . 

Millinery . . . . 

Mill  furnishing . 

Paper,  printing . . 

Picture  frames . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . 

Pottery-ware  .....  . . . . 

Preserved  fruit . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sails . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Sewing  tnachinos . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shipsmi thing  . . 

Snuff . . . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . 

Spices,  ground . . . 

Springs,  carriage  and  locomotive . 

Spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  &c . . . 

Stone  quarrying . — . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  moulding,  &c- 

TJpUolstorlng . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . ..... 

Wool  carding . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Aggregate . . 


1 

1 

ii 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

| 

J 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

I 

l 

$500 

$1,000 

1 

$600 

$1,  800 

l 

5,000 

8,000 

12 

3,600 

15, 000 

l 

250 

150 

1 

360 

688 

u 

221,900 

210,291 

84 

30, 720 

326,  015 

7 

160,000 

329,962 

204 

32 

83, 976 

461,  650 

i 

95,000 

111,400 

100 

36, 000 

190,  750 

1 

100 

4,500 

1 

600 

5,500 

2 

15,700 

4,517 

22 

5,280 

15, 003 

71 

247, 7G0 

154,500 

176 

48, 132 

276, 161 

6 

239,000 

137, 733 

328 

136,  080 

352,  540 

1 

30,850 

7,109 

22 

7,440 

22, 143 

1 

7,000 

11, 650 

3 

960  j 

15,  000 

4 

18,500 

15,655 

20 

7,620 

27,  970 

1  1 

1,000 

2,000 

3 

1,  200 

4,176 

1 

10,000 

1,400 

2  | 

8 

1,080 

3, 400 

1 

75 

447  : 

4 

564 

1,237 

1 

1,500 

900 

3 

1, 440 

3, 978 

2 

280,000 

286,439 

66 

27 

29,  292 

385, 000 

3 

1,000 

070 

1 

240  1 

2,250 

2 

4,800 

4, 945 

6 

1,  596 

7,600 

4 

7,700 

3,047 

14 

4,  3.92 

13,387 

1 

2,000 

1,600 

6 

4 

428 

3,000 

7 

88,000 

48,372 

69 

23,  616 

105, 332 

7 

32,225 

22,078 

40 

12, 144 

48,245 

1 

1,000 

4,130 

3 

1,  800 

6,530 

5 

35,200 

12,586 

31 

10,  800 

32, 636 

1 

10,000 

2,875 

15 

6,000 

15, 000 

12 

325,500 

343, 600 

618 

215,  040 

637, 650 

3 

5,000 

5,300 

12 

4, 500 

13,925 

2 

25,000 

11, 600 

12 

1,728 

47, 200 

2 

32,000 

30,730 

12 

'  4, 320 

61, 500 

1 

60,000 

40,000 

8 

2 

2,700 

60,  000 

1 

8,000 

15,775 

18 

5, 400 

24,  750 

1 

16,000 

7,000 

14 

4, 440 

12,  000 

1 

250 

150 

4 

1,440 

2,000 

17 

57,100 

39,789 

71 

27, 492 

85,  555 

3 

3,500 

9,850 

12 

4,320 

16,  068 

3 

4,500 

4, 160 

6 

1 

2,640 

8,800 

25 

21,400 

14, 233 

72 

19,  440 

46,  283 

2 

1,000 

3,000 

3 

324 

3,  600 

4 

117,000 

75,807 

76 

38 

27,  564 

153,  035 

615 

5, 452, 887 

6,028,918 

5,465 

956 

1, 703,  B82_ 

9,892,902 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA.  57 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . - . 

Carriages . . 1 . 

Corn  moal . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sowed . . 

Total . 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Blacksraitbing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Cotton  goods . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . - . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  . . . 

Total . . . 


LEON  COUNTY. 

B1  aeksmithing . . . . 

Boots  and  alioes . . . . 

Brick . 

Carriages . . . 

Cara . 

Clothing . . . . 

Iron  castings. . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds- . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoet-lron  ware . 

Total . . . 


LEVY  COUNTY. 

Corn  meal.. . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . . 

Total . . . . 


MARION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Total . 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Fish— Fresh . 

Salted . . . 

Salt . . 

Sponges . . . . . 


1 

-s 

1 

525 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  coat  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$5,000 

$2,000 

4 

$1, 200 

$4,  aoo 

1 

2,500 

1,000 

4 

1, 080 

3,000 

2 

3.000 

900 

2 

600 

1, 780 

6 

23,800 

2,500 

41 

14, 400 

26, 400 

10 

34,300 

6,400 

51 

17, 280 

35, 180 

4 

3,600 

1,400 

12 

2, 820 

5,400 

1 

300 

500 

2 

AGO 

1,800 

1 

30,000 

23, 600 

40 

25 

7, 872 

40, 000 

5 

0,000 

0,400 

27 

5,616 

19,500 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

2 

840 

2,300 

1 

.900 

600 

2 

780 

1,500 

1 

75 

150 

1 

240 

700 

14 

42,875 

33,050 

86 

25 

19, 128 

71,200 

3 

8,000 

2,860 

9 

3, 960 

11,000 

1 

400 

800 

2 

1,080 

2,500 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

76 

14, 880 

72,000 

3 

3,000 

1,800 

9 

2,220 

5,200 

2 

80,000 

22,200 

55 

7 

13, 884 

80,000 

2  | 

3,500 

2,300 

6 

1,800 

5,000 

1 

8,000 

2,300 

12 

500 

24,000 

8 

36,500 

3,825 

48 

10, 080 

25,  800 

2 

13,000 

2,000 

5 

2,520 

5,700 

2 

4,000 

3,000 

33 

4,320 

20,000 

1 

10,000 

5,725 

4 

2,400 

10, 000 

26 

176,500 

56,810 

239 

7 

57,  644 

261,200 

1 

6,000 

3,000 

.  1 

480 

4,000 

4 

24,000 

2,025 

30 

6,360 

13,000 

5 

29,000 

5,025 

31 

6,840 

17, 000 

1 

10,000 

4,400 

10 

4, 200 

16,000 

6 

23,500 

6,700 

52 

18, 120 

32,000 

1 

2,000 

300 

3 

900 

1,400 

8 

35,500 

11,400 

65 

23, 220 

49,  400 

6 

30,500 

1,250 

86 

16, 200 

31,250 

3 

12,000 

1,400 

80 

15, 600 

34,202 

1 

35,000 

2,500 

12 

5, 160 

11, 000 

1 

14, 000 

250 

CO,  000 

72,000 

11 

91,500 

5,150 

428 

96,  960 

148,452 

Total, 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTUKES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


manufactures. 

1 

1 

1 

■s 

1 

1 

•8 

1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

j 

1 

j 

j 

5 

f 

1 

| 

Cost  of  raw  materit 

Male. 

I 

g 

& 

NASSAU  COUNTY. 

B  tttfl  find  bIkmjs 

$600 

$460 

2 

16,000 

3,200 

21 

12 

6,000 

24,000 

Corn  meal 

Lumber,  sawod . . . 

3  * 

1 

53,000 

42,500 

51 

1 

11, 616 

70, 000 

1 

500 

255 

900 

1,500 

wagons,  car  s, 

Total . . 

9 

73, 600 

50,252 

80 

13 

20, 316 

102, 700 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

CJotton  preflBtng 

2 

8,000  | 

COO 

26 

5, 160 

10,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

2 

14,000 

10,000 

11 

2 

2,808 

18,000 

Turpontino,  distilled- . . . . . 

1 

7,000 

1,700 

22 

2 

4,992 

9,500 

Total.... . 

5 

29,000 

12,300  ' 

59 

4 

12,  900 

37,  500 

SANTA  ROSA  COUNTY. 

Iron  tifistlngH 

1 

15,000 

4,500 

10 

7,200 

16, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . 

14 

808,200 

238,700 

590 

26 

155, 60S 

780,200 

Total . 

15 

883,200 

243,200 

COO 

26 

162,768 

796, 200 

ST.  JOHN’S  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  rawed . . . . . 

1 

15,000 

28,700 

25 

1 

I  7, 872 

44, 000 

TAYLOR  COUNTY. 

1 

800 

1,400 

1 

240 

2,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

1 

200 

300 

1 

240 

600 

Totnl 

2 

1, 000 

1,700 

2 

480 

2,  600 

WAKULLA  COUNTY. 

Qm’u  mnri\ 

1 

1,000 

300 

1 

180 

500 

FIbIi  Baited 

1 

5,000 

100 

10 

1,800 

3,  500 

1 

15,000 

3,700 

30 

8,280 

16, 000 

Turpentine  distilled 

1 

2,000 

3,  G50 

8 

2,592 

8,560 

"Wfljjonfl,  carts  Ae 

1 

1,100 

750 

4 

1,920 

4,250 

Total 

5 

24,100 

8,500 

53 

14, 772 

32,816 

WALTON  COUNTY. 

aiiKiksmithing..  _ f _ 

x 

125 

100 

I 

480 

700 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

6 

13,300 

7,994 

31 

4 

8,160 

35,200 

Total . . . . . . 

7 

13,425 

8,094 

32 

4 

8,640 

35,  DOO 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Lnmlmr.  pawed  _ _ _ _ _ _ , _ 

3 

9,500 

6,525 

29 

10. 488 

18, 150 

r 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Table  No.  2. — RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


i  ' 

i 

i 

§ 

■d 

I 

| 

l 

o 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products,  j 

6 

73 

3 

Female. 

22 

$160,225 

$147,063 

109 

18 

$29, 202 

$215,101 

1 

8,000 

2,400 

4 

900 

5,000 

2 

10,000 

2,000 

0 

1,440 

9,650 

4 

4,700 

4,200 

6  'j 

1 

2,820 

7,800 

17 

120,100 

199,220 

204 

10 

61, 704 

358, 110 

9 

67,000 

33,300 

151 

48 

43,  796 

102,400 

6 

30,000* 

2,900 

23 

6,320 

25,  500 

3 

6,700 

5,717 

14 

4, 200 

14,  050 

10 

34,300  ] 

6,400 

51  j 

17, 280 

35, 180 

14 

42,875 

33,650 

86 

25 

19  128 

71,200 

26 

176,400 

56,810 

239  ■ 

7 

57, 644 

201, 200 

5 

29,000  | 

5,025 

31  • 

6, 840 

17, 000 

8 

35,500 

.  11,400 

65 

23, 220 

49, 400 

11 

01,500 

5,150 

428 

96, 960 

148, 452 

9 

73,600 

50,252 

80 

13 

20,  316 

102, 700 

5 

29,000 

12,300 

59  ! 

4 

12, 960 

37, 500 

15 

883, 200 

243,200 

600 

26 

'  162, 768 

796, 200 

1 

15,000 

28,  700 

25 

X 

7,872 

44, 000 

2 

1,000 

1,700 

2  j 

480 

2, 600 

5 

24,100 

8,500 

53 

14, 772 

32, 816 

7 

13,425 

8, 094 

32 

4 

8,640 

35, 900 

3 

9,500 

6,525 

29 

10,  488 

18,150 

185 

1, 874, 125 

874,506 

2,297 

157 

619,  840 

2,447,969 

Alachua  . . . 

Calhoun . . 

Clay . 

Columbia . 

Duval . 

Escambia . 

Gadsden . 

Hillsborough . . 
Jackson....... 

Jefferson...... 

Leon . . 

Levy . 

Marion, . . 

Monroo . . 

Nassau . . 

Putnam . 

Santa  Rosa. . . . 
St.  John's...., 

Taylor . 

Wakulla - 

Walton . 

Washington... 


Note. — No  returns  from  tho  counties  of  Brevard,  Dade,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Hernando,  Holmes,  Lafayette,  Liberty,  MadlBon,  Manatee,  New  Riyer,  Orango,  Suwannee, 
Sumter,  and  Volusia. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


1 

■s 

1 

% 

| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

3 

$13,500 

$5,700 

15 

$6, 240 

$19,  700 

8 

9,725 

4.3G0 

22 

7,260 

17, 100 

6 

7,400 

5,730  | 

15 

1 

5,  D40 

14, 300 

7 

49,000 

29,350 

196 

56 

54, 828 

188, 310 

2 

80,000 

82,200 

55 

7 

13,  8S4 

80, 000 

4 

5, 500 

2,800 

13 

3, 300 

5,200 

2 

3,500 

2,300 

6 

1,800 

5,000 

0 

22,800 

60,840 

20 

5,  040 

80. 084 

1 

30,000 

23,600 

40 

25 

7,872 

40, 000 

2 

8,000 

coo 

26 

5,100 

10.  000 

15 

22,325 

58,773 

37 

5,400 

08, 752 

6 

30,500 

1,250 

86 

1G,200V 

31, 250 

4 

17,000 

1,500  1 

90 

17,400 

tff/702 

3 

30,000 

is,  ooo  | 

40 

18, 500 

09, 000 

1 

2,000 

4,500 

5. 

1, 800 

fj  500 

87 

1,282,000 

541,531 

1,176 

46 

310, 292 

1,476,645  _ 

2 

25, 000 

8,925 

55 

—  ~ . S'tDSo 

1 

1,700 

200 

3 

900 

2,000 

4 

14, 400 

3,400 

8 

3,720 

8,800 

1 

35,000 

2,500 

12 

5,160 

11,  000 

5 

11,500 

7,240 

21 

6,660 

34,400 

1 

14,000 

250 

60, 000 

72, 000 

5 

14,600 

13,972 

11 

5,940 

23,  700 

5 

141,000 

55,680 

105 

22 

30,144 

•  100, 676 

4 

3,  G75 

2,655 

10 

4,860 

12,  950 

183 

1,874,123 

|  874,506 

2,297 

157 

619, 840 

2, 4-47,  9G9 

Agricultural  implements— miscellaneous. . 

Blacksmi  thing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Brick . . . ' . . . 

Cars  and  car  repairing . . . 

Carriages. . . 

Clothing......... . . . 

Cotton  glnniug . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

Cotton  pressing . . . . 

Corn  meal . 

Fisi*,  froKh  7^771.7... .... ..  .L.rr.  777.7; 

Fish,  salted . * 

Iron  castings .......  7. . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . .  ..77. 7 . 

I.mutier,  unwed  •  . . . . . 

■3TuVhhit  ry,  sPunl  i  ugiias,  Ac . .  7.'; . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . 

Mitddlery  and  harness . . 

Suit . .] 

iSaslx,  doors,  and  blinds . ........... ...... 

SpcmgCH . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  BheeMron  vraro . 

Tu rpentine,  distilled . . 

W»go«at  carts,  &c. . 


Aggregate. . 
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Flour  and  meal. . 
Lumber,  flawed.. 


BALDWIN  COUNTY. 


Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet - - - - 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . . 

Liquors — Win® . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Mnrblo  work . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c... 
Woollen  goods . 


Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal.. 
Lumber,  flawed. . 
Wool  cardlug. . . . 


BERRIEN  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing., 
Bookbinding  ... 
Boots  and  shoos. 


Clothing . . 

Confectionery . 
Cotton  gins.... 
Cotton  goods , . 


Dentlstr; 

Fire-arm 

7 . - 

_ , 

Vmmltnwk  nftWW 

ana 

T  n  lor 

anmn 

Aulhinl’ 

|nft-  ^  . 

e  1 

Millinurj 

. 

Mineral  water . 

Photographs . . . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  . 

Pumps . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  w. 
Wagons,  carts.  &c . 


Total. 


460, 030 


308,664 


62 
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Total . 
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Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1SG0. 


MANUFACTURES. 


CHATHAM  COUNTY— Continued. 

Cooperage . . 

Cotton  pressing . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Gaa  — . . . 

Iron  castings  , . . . . . . 

Lumber,  pinned . 

Lumber,  sawed . - . 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  &c . . 

Printing,  newapapor  and  job . 

Rice  dour . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . 

Staves . . . . . . 

Total . . . 


CHATTAHOOCHIE  COUNTY. 

BlacksmlthiDg . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 


Total . . . . 


CHATTOOGA  COUNTY. 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Total.™. . . . . . . 


CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured  . . . 

Total . . . . . 


CLARK  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages . * . 

Clothiug . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Iron  castings  . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Paper,  printing . . . 

Printing,  uowspaper . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sbccMron  wore . 

Turning,  wood . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . . . 


M 

NUMBER  OK  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

o 

1 

n 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

jj 

| 

4 

1 

$10, 000 

$11,200 

35 

$14,700 

jsio,  BOO 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

5 

139, 900 

9, 000 
1,300 
200, 000 
01,000 

40, 000 
115,000 

95, 000 

40, 000 
115,000 

5, 000 

4, 500 

2,  010 

11, 200 

1, 530 

25, 300 

41, 050 

48, 852 
300,  790 

78, 180 

18, 203 
648, 300 

1, 830 
900 

30 

4 

4 

30 

31 

20 

80 

157 

MO,  400 
1,320 

2, 4(H) 
15, 000 
1%  000 
a  880 

m,  480 
07, 800 
80, 880 
10,500 
13,200 

3, 000 

70,000 
14,  WEI 
r»,  tm 
7%  WHl 

Ctrl,  ti.no 
run,  t'.vi 

182,450 

IIVTO 

772,200 
MI,  400 
15, 1  It  HI 

1 

1 

1 

70 

22 

10 

20 

38 

913,400 

1, 373',  393 

054 

20 

5370,  Mill 

470 

705 

0 

2 

1,272 

a,  too 

I,  aw 
w.imi 

II.  DAO 

2 

425 

480 

9 

15, 400 
’  1,900 

50, 300 
4,200 

1,704 

4 

4 

‘  792 

18 

18, 475 

65, 025 

21 

4,  U4H 

iwm 

1 

80, 000 

24,000 

20 

CO 

Cl,  OtK) 

08,400 

4 

7,000 

5,507 

1) 

1,020 

in,  :hwi 

B 

87,000 

29, 507 

2!) 

50 

10,  020 

48,  WII 

1 

1 

3,500 

2,000 

13,500 

1, 200 

2 

2  1 

ann 

840 

744 

10,200 
a,  tm 
3,000 

3 

1, 500 

2,250 

4 

2 

10,200 

0,200 

SO  j 

1 

8,  08H 

18,  SWH1 

7 

17,200 

23, 150 

28 

1 

0, 432 

an,  ooo 

1 

5,000 

500 

2 

1,800 

u,  (ton 

10,  ti  l  It 
18,  USO 
S30,  two 

6 

6,850 

8,756 

20 

5,  400 

4 

16, 750 

7, 100 

18 

ft,  C(i() 

1 

2,500 

11,500 

5 

5 

4,  020 

3 

157, 500 

122,000 

102 

125 

81),  820 

m\m 

4 

23, 150 

42, 403 

6 

1,  800 

4  fill,  144 

8,  t 

1 

2,500 

1, 000 

9 

8, 700 

1 

15, 000 

5, 200 

20 

7, 8(H) 
%  020 
852 

18, 0MI 
13,  fflfc 
3,1127 
10,  MM 

2 

3,550 

0,283 

9 

5 

2,600 

540 

G 

1 

40,000 

13,000 

5,400 

2,250 

7 

13 

6 

53,  424 

53,  340 
888 

840 

360 

640 

1 

800 

1, 070 

4 

1 

3,000 

355 

3 

im 

2 

1,500 

3,225 

2 

7  Ml 

1 

1,  000 

1,175 

3 

3,  000 

36 

294, 700 

218,823 

229 

136 

70,  824 

bijh,  km 

Total. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

j 

i 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

1'IiOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

_tn 

1 

1 

Male. 

I 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

$2,500 

H 

$1, 200 

3,480 

240 

19,  —0 

1,000 

1,550 

2 

480 

2,500 

16,160 

4,845 

25 

5, 7G0 

24,250 

’ 

U 

180 

500 

1 

240 

1, 200 

3,000 

1, 190 

ij’oon 

*!!! 

«,000 

1,5LQ 

3,027 

Total . 

46,  060 

62,851 

84 

23,616 

116, 897 

CLAYTON  COUNTY. 

2 

, 

1  000 

40 

f  ° 

own 

5' pm 

756 

im 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

600 

1,600 

720 

3,300 

Total . , . 

11 

29,100 

20,760 

21 

6,076 

30,400 

CLINCH  COUNTY. 

* 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

8,000 

15,000 

18 

5,100 

30, 000 

COBB  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

5 

3,  350 

11,801 

16 

1 

4, 992 

18,534 

Cotton  goods . .  . . 

1 

271, 103 

180,000 

155 

231 

63,  COO 

307, 500 

Flour  and  meal . . *. . . . . . 

2 

Leather . . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

75  600 

30  650 

37 

6  576 

r>5  050 

Paper,  printing . . . . . 

2 

41,000 

27,000 

20 

10 

8, 880 

76,800 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

2 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

20,000 

35, 600 

13 

14 

5,100 

81,600 

Total . . . 

16 

468,453 

383,051 

260 

256 

07,188 

676, 609 

COLQUITT  COUNTY. 

Cooperage . - . . . . . . . . 

*500 

Flour  andmeal . . . 

1 

.  ^ 

1  000 

960 

2, 600 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

2 

7,500 

570 

6 

*40 

s  1, 500 

1, 200 

2, 790 

Total . 

4 

9,000 

2,325 

11 

9, 400 

6,890 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

2 

4  500 

3  000 

Gold  mining . . . . . 

1 

90,000  i 

9,000 

35 

5 

C,  660 

13  730 
25, 000  1 

Lumber,  sawed  — . . . . 

2 

5,000 

4,356 

10 

on  K*)n 

18 

3, 000 

♦  5liU 

Total . . . 

5 

99,500 

16, 356 

70 

5 

33,  D56 

59,270 

y 
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-  ■ 

12 

■  s 

ri 

NUMBER  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

"  I 

s 

8. 

l 

i 

hanufactuees. 

Number  of  establish 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materic 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

i 

COWETA  COUNTY. 

$300 

$139 

. 1 

$G00 

$1,100 

1 

175 

4,940 

336 

6,817 

2 

13 

432 

3, 180 

1,900 

12,205 

3,450 

1,500 

9 

1,  BOO 

,  5, 800 

1,000 

600 

2 

900 

0,500 

49,  570 

131, 964 

24 

0,  OGO 

149,087 

3,400 

800 

1 

coo 

1,800 

Firearms—.  .. 

2,500 

4,  COO 

21 

6,  480 

14,  500 

1 

88,  000 
175 

15,000 

37 

4 

9,  600 

32,  000 

tt  ,  8 

125 

1 

3G0 

750 

8 

13,700 

6,815 

13 

3, 180 

14, 025 

400 

1. 500 

800 

2 

200 

2,  000 

8,750 

. 2 

360 

14, 000 

6 

13,800 

9,281 

28 

5,  2CG 

SO,  283 

' 

250 

4,000 

600 

1 

3  GO 

1,000 

1, 200 

9 

4,  S00 

10, 300 

„  ^  _  a  ^  ^  __ 

2,200 

6 

i,  cao 

,  4, 080 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  Ware . . . . . 

1 

1,600 

850 

2 

480 

2,000 

Total . . . - . 

58 

192,560 

191, 777 

174 

4 

.  45,768 

294,  720 

CEAWFOHD  COUNTY. 

Lumlh, ,  sawed... 

20,900- 

5,600 

15 

3, 180 

11, 400 

DADE  COUNTY. 

3,000 

300 

35,000 

1,000 

200 

2,040 

G,  900 

Eaotti  find  slim’fl 

400 

1,750 

1,300 

150 

600 

300 

*  750 

14 

3,  300 
600 

4,800 

0,400 

600 

Leathfit , .  . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..... ...... 

!  300 

Wogo  ,  art  ,  ,  .  .  . 

2 

700 

4 

1,  440 

3,300 

Total..* . . . 

12 

40,200 

5,360 

33 

8,940 

18,750 

DAWS  OK  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . . 

2 

4,800 

600 

1,000 

540 

300 

180 

3,490 

960 

500 

X 

500 

3 

Lumber,  sawed... . . . . . . 

1 

,2 

207 

1 

Total.. . . . . . . 

4 

6,400 

- 

' 

4,059 

3, 064 

6 

1,  080 

DECATUB  COUNTY. 

Brick... . . . . . 

. 1  2 

4,500 

■ 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

1,350 

22 

5,  7G0 

11,  000 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . T.TT 

2 

5,000 

2,000 

44,000 

12 

13 

2,  400 

6,  360 

0, 000 
71,  000 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

1 

^'aoo 

28 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

7 

800 

2 

900 

1, 500 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . 

22;  800 
18,000 

11, 000 
12,500 

46 

11,  280 

1,  092 

35,  COO 
18, 000 

' 

5 

7 

Total . . . 

71, 650 

28,  452 

143, 100 

' 

107, 100 

100 

35 

DB  KALB  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . 

1,200 

Flour  and  meal...... . . . . . . 

600 

4 

1,  soo 

0,000 

18,500 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . _ _ ,  „ 

-  0 

40, 500 

6 

1,  572 

45,523 

Liquors,  cl  tallth*  d  .  ... 

2 

4,000 

1,293 

14 

3,  OOO 

G,  1G0 

Lumber,  wnwei! _ _ . _ _ 

3 

2,800 

12,000 

3 

960 

24, 000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

9 

9,400 

6,906 

19 

.  4, 716 

13, 350 

.  1 

1,000 

Wool  ciuniteg . 

3,600 

12 

1 

1,  680 

7,000 

800 

780 

2 

360 

1,300 

Total . . . . . . . . . 

20 

37,700 

65,679 

60 

1 

13,  488 

98,335 
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manufactures. 

$ 

\ 

l 

\ 

\ 

1 

5 

!  • 

3 

i 

i 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HAITOS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  laljor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

q5 

•3 

DOOLY  COUNTY. 

$740 

8,700 

4,750  1 

10,325 

19,040 

7,404 

38,175 

DOUGHERTY  COUNTY. 

4,380 

10,  GOO 

900 

1,200 

Brick . . . . 

4 

4, 350 

1,6™  . 

34 

1 

7, 920 

13, 630 

3,000 

2, 400 

4, 150 

800 

5,400 

21, 000 

2,100 

8,000 

* 

1,800 

400 

300 

1,000 

Total..... . . . 

19 

46,000 

14, 620 

ot 

i 

24,  300 

64, 530 

EOHOLS  COUNTY. 

360 

4,650 

8,800  ' 

564 

10, 600 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . , _ _ _ _ 

-1, 056 

7,000 

Total. . . . . . . : . . 

4, 600 

12,700 

«to 

1, 980 

22,250 

EFFINGHAM  COUNTY, 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

4 

32,600 

0, 600 

53 

3 

10, 584 

34,900 

ELBERT  COUNTY. 

Blnekfimltlilng. . . . _  ...  . . . 

4 

3, 100 

910 

10 

2, 040 

4,  no 

"R/)nf.«  and  fibOPB  - 

2 

6,  000 

1, 191  1 

c 

1, 620 

3,700 

Carriages  ... . . . . . . . . 

2 

3,  375 

1, 175  1 

12 

4,500 

9, 100 

Cotton  goods . 

I 

10,000 

20,960 

12 

20 

4, 080 

31, 000 

Flour  and  meal . . .  . . 

20 

39, 450 

168,.  110 

25 

5,244 

198, 667 

Leather _ _ .... _ _ _  tl _ _ 

2 

2, 300 

1,490 

5 

1,080 

2,800 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . . . . . 

0 

3,  650 

2,020 

10 

2, 040 

5,800 

Saddlery  and  hnmepH.  _ .  r.r 

400 

1,000 

2 

900 

3,. 000 

"Yyagons,  en.rf.fi  Sr.n 

500 

250 

3 

648 

2,275 

Wool  carding  . . i _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1,  800 

2,100 

2 

360 

2, 800 

Total...... . . . . . . 

40 

70,  575 

109,206 

87 

20 

22,512 

263, 252 

FANNIN  COUNTY. 

Copper  mining  and  smelting  . . . . . 

1 

300,000 

16,500 

60 

15, 840 

42, 000 

Iron,  bar . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

2, 200 

912 

4 

*864 

2,400 

Leather _ _ _ n.-- _ 

2 

4, 500 

2,550 

4 

1,440 

4, 000 

Total . . 

4 

306, 700 

19, 962 

68 

18, 144 

48,400 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

17,000 

36, 500 

6 

1,  560 

45,200 

Leather . . . . . . . . . .... 

1 

1,500 

1,200 

c 

1,  080 

2,500 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . . . . . 

5 

8, 600 

8,550 

14 

2/700 

23,600 

Wool  carding . . . . . - _ 

1 

500 

2,400 

2 

.480 

3,  sob 

Total . . . . . . . 

t  ib 

27, 600 

48,  650 

28 

5, 820 

74, 500 

68 
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1IANLTAOTUH.es. 


FLOYD  COUNTY. 


Carriages . 

Furniture,  cabinot . . . 

Leathor . . . 

Mucliinory,  stonm-cngincs,  &o.. 
Tobacco,  mnuufucturud . 


Total.. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Boots  andsboos,. 

Loathor . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

Boots  aiul  Elides . 

Carringes . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

Iron,  railroad . . . . 

Leather . . 

Lumber,  sawed . - . . 

Maohinory,  stoam  engines,  &c . 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bboot-lron  ware . 


Total.. 


GILMER  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  sboos  . . 

Leather . . 

Lumber,  sawed. .. 


GLYNN  COUNTY. 


GORDON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Blacltsmithing . . 

Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sowed  . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bboet-iron  waro . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Woo]  carding  . . . . 


Total. . 


GllEENE  COUNTY. 

Boots  und  shoos . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  nud  harnoBS . . . 

Till,  copper,  und  sheet-iron  wore . . 


Total. . 


$23,000 

15,000 

2,500 

43,000 

8,000 


93,500 


2,000 

25,000 

6,600 

100,000 

5,000 

1,000 

620,000 

11,000 


770,600 


1,000 

1,000 


600 

1,675 

1,600 

25,500 

12,800 

2,800 

1,900 

5,200 

1,800 

1,000 


54,875 


100,000 

39,000 

11,000 


$2,300 

6,000 

2,100 

25,000 

9,075 


$9,  600 
9,600 


12,  000 

2,280 


44,475 


I, 695 
3,750 
4,000 

62,550 

1,000 

7,500 

107,202 

II, 084 


198,781 


810 

600 

10,000 

3,399 

1,650 

3,522 

3,970 

1,409 

562 


112,090 

6,025 

1,960 


1, 440 
2, 400 
1,380 
960 
1,476 
1, 164 
2,160 
1,956 
2,400 
120 


$23,  000 
21,  500 
3,000 
37,000 
16,  300 


100, 800 


1,  000 
14, 000 


2, 460 

15, 825 

1,800 

4,625 

7, 200 

14,  000 

600 

6,500 

36,  OCO 

137, 230 

2,160 

2, 855 

840 

18, 000 

55,  044 

212, 853 

6, 840 

18, 303 

5,250 
3,  050 
2,105 
11,  G10 
5,065 
3,  300 
G,  910 
7,  895 
3,810 
700 


20,940 

135,  260 

4, 824 

129,  550 

2,700 

10,  580 

600  ; 

4,200 

780 

2,  000 

29,784  : 

283/090 
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1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

l 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materis 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

; 

: 

Annual  value  of  pr 

HABERSHAM  COUNTY. 

$1, 200 
1,000 
13,500 
5,300 
3,500 
550 

5 

$1,  560 
2,160 
1.140 

$2,500 

6,040 

„  . _ _  8  ■■  % 

l,  000 

6 

1 

19,250 

5,450 

200 

5 

26, 032 

Leather 

6 

1, 440 

4, 200 

2 

180 

500 

433 

2 

480 

1, 100 

•  Totnl 

11 

34,050 

26,933 

26 

6,960 

40,372 

HALL  COUNTY. 

14,500 

75 

1,300 

1,500 

2,450 

25 

9,  Q00 
600 

15, 000 

750 

1,100 

5 

1, 152 

2,  950 

700 

2 

600 

2,400 

17,275 

4j  300 

35 

11,352 

21, 100 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

9 

1,020 

6,800 

400 

300 

1 

180 

560 

60,000 

75,000 
80, 600 
2,000 
3,100 

50 

100 

24, 000 

125,  000 

13 

2,820 

88, 460 

8,000 

7,  300 

3 

900 

5, 000 

Tui  mil  nr,  sawed _ _ _ , _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

10 

1,560 

11,  602 

Marble  and  stone  wnrh _ 

2 

9 

3,120 

5,500 

1,000 

400 

600 

2,000 

Tin,  c  ppo  ,  s 

Total . . . . . 

18 

122,400 

165, 600 

96 

100 

34,200 

244,  922 

HARALSON  COUNTY. 

Flour  end  meal _ „ . _ .... _ ........ 

3 

8,500 

3,000 

500 

3 

624 

7,495 

T (ii mli nr,  Hawed  ......................................... _ 

2 

900 

3 

360 

2,300 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

1 

1, 050 

1 

240 

1,750 

T-trf 

6 

11,000 

8,700 

7 

1,224 

11, 545 

■ 

HARRIS  COUNTY. 

Flaelt  smithing _ _ _ _ _ T_ 

10 

4, 635 
500 

3,065 

1, 000 
8,050 
210,500 

5, 300 
425 

28 

7,080 

12, 580 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

1 

4 

1,440 

3,000 

Carriages . . . . . . 

7 

7,975 
42,000 
16, 175 
650 

21 

8.760 

23,  600 

Flour  and  meal- ................. ... .. ....... ... 

11 

3 

20 

5, 076 
4,560 
900 

231,550 

TPiirnii.iiVA  nnlilnftt.  . 

17 

3 

33, 800 

Hats . . . . . 

2 

2,250 

T  (fiatlip.r _ r  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

3,150 

4,000* 

100 

2, 91 6 

5, 170 
200 

4 

1,056 

3,900 

240 

7, 710 

T.nmhfvr,  Hfiwnd _ _ _ _ Jlinii> 

7 

17 

10, 370 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c. . ......... .....  ............... .a.  a.'. .......... 

1 

1 

600 

Total . . . . , . 

45 

79,185* 

236, 626 

115 

33,  013 

325,460 

HART  COUNTY. 

Foots  and  shoes  -  -  -  -  •  _ .... _ .....  ..  _ ... 

2 

2,200 

300 

5,500 

825 

7,180 

2,009 
509 
1,450 
1,765 
3, 670 

5 

1,620 

840 

744 

1,200 

3,420 

4,378 

Carriages . . . . . . . . . 

1 

1 

1,813 

2,400 

. ;v£ 

Cotton  goods _ " _ 

x 

4 

Leather.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

4 

T iiiin^fip,  s  awed _ i. _ _ _ 

10 

23 

Total . . . . . 

ie 

16,005 

9  403 

37 

5 

|  7,82*1 

19,751 
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manufactures. 

£ 

s 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

CoBt  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

i 

•s 

! 

•3 

1 

1 

a 

’§ 

I 

& 

LEE  COUNTY. 

300 

2D,  440 

31.710 

l 

14,988 

81,373 

’LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

1,788 

1,200 

8  900 

888 

2,900 

240 

V  Bun#,  1  s,  A.  . 

2 

1,400 

180 

480 

1, 000 

10 

16,200 

12,580 

22 

20, 700 

LOWNESS  COUNTY. 

, 

a,  200 

1, 212 

10, 400 

2,916 

43, 715 

7, 188 

35, 750 

2,500 

1,050 

TOM 

24 

63,750 

65 

.  14, 316 

98, 065 

. . . 

9,8 

MCINTOSH  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

8 

180,  600 

97,200 

111 

8 

27, 672 

160,475 

Turpentine,  distilled . 

2 

36,800 

19,000 

50 

1 

8, 472 

3;,  000 

Total . . . 

10 

217,400 

116,200 

161 

9 

36, 144 

197,475 

MACON  COUNTY. 

Llacfcsmithing . . . . . ........................ 

4 

11 

4, 800 

Boots  anti  shoes . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

100 

128 

1 

540 

900 

Brick. . 

1 

500  1 

130 

3  1 

1 

576 

1, 20Q 

OarringSH _ _ _ _ ............ _ 

2 

650 

1, 025  1 

Q 

2, 400 

4,500 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . -nT. 

1 

2  500 

9, 600 

x 

396 

10, 500 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

1 

600 

2, 000 

2 

600 

6,120 

Lumber,  sowed . . . . . . . 

4 

8, 100 

9, 100 

15 

2,880 

17,  350 

Total . . 

14 

13, 175 

,22,899 

39 

1 

10, 044 

44, 370 

MADISON  COUNTY;  ■ 

Carriages . - . . . . . . . 

4 

2, 200 

1  800 

8 

1  980 

4  DOO 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

g 

5, 800 

8, 000 

2 

9  100 

Leather . . . . . . . . . . 

2 

4,000 

2,220 

4 

2 

924 

4, 720 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

4 

5, 000 

2  600 

Machinery,  stcaTn*enginos,  &c . . . . 

1 

500 

500 

’ 

1200 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . 

1 

500 

500 

1 

480 

l'  600 

Watch  repairing,  silversmithing,  &c . 

.1 

500 

250 

1 

360 

700 

Total . 

15 

18,500 

15, 870 

30 

2 

7, 152 

34, 120 

MARION  COUNTY. 

Blacksmilhing. . . . . . . 

2 

7, 000 

525 

<500 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

x 

1. 200 

840 

5 

1*410 

4*151 

Carriages 

1 

1,700  J 

400 

* 

600 

1, 600  ' 

* 

Total . . . . . . . 

4 

9, 900  i 

1,765 

11 

3, 420 

0,251 
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1 

1 

■s 

1 

£ 

CoBt  of  raw  material.  j 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

*  manufactures. 

.1 

I 

1 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  lahc 

1 

l 

l 

1 

MERIWETHER  COUNTY. 

17 

$3,555 

$4,597 

35 

$8, 124 

$16, 100 

3 

2,600 

1,800 

5 

1,800 

7,020 

1,692 

5,175 
21, 000 

9, 200 

3 

4 

4,500 

6,600 

6 

3 

3,750 

1,300 

4 

960 

2,400 

5 

23,000 

600 

5,500 

24 

2 

4,  320 

17, 700 

1 

2,500 

4 

2,040 

5,000 

8 

1,437 

2,025 

16 

3,  900 

8,200 

44 

69, 412 

28,822 

'  119 

*  2 

29,  856 

84,  775 

.  MILTON  COUNTY. 

A  grl  cultural  implements . . . . 

1 

8,000 

1,500 

5 

1,440 

6, 000 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

2 

32,000 

14,085 

18 

5,400 

23, 500 

u  “ 

2 

41, 000 

12,025 

27 

8,  700 

33, 900 

mt  ^  1111 _ _ ^ 

500 

1,275 

2 

900 

2, 400 

i 

1,000 

700 

6 

1,800 

4,  300 

Total . 

6  ' 

74,500 

28,085 

53 

16,800 

83, 100 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

2 

9,000 

1, 500 

2,750 

1,500 

12 

1 

3,744 

9, 550 

1 

10 

1,  920 

4,  000 

‘Tlonr  rrril  inoH 

3 

10,700 

6,400 

44,  700 

7 

1,  380 

52,  550 

1 

900 

4 

1,  740 

ID,  000 

4 

6,050 

15 

5 

2,100 

1,980 

1,  920 

10,  000 

1 

4,000 

4,000 

8,  000 

2 

4,  C80 

] 

1,300 

3,000 

3,000 

1, 310 

5*  j 

540 

2,340 

3,  000 

4 

12  | 

5,070 

&  ’  * 

19 

47,800 

62,710 

71* 

1 

17,664 

109,450 

MURRAY  COUNTY. 

3 

9,000 

1200 

12,000 

1,920 

.360 

1,920 

9, 500 1 
1, 800 
7,625 

\ 

4 

1000 

3,625 

16 

8 

21,200 

9,565 

4,200 

18,  925 

26 

MUSCOGEE  COUNTY. 

\ 

17,000. 

225,000. 

6,000. 

2 

75,000 

8,000 

24,000 

8, 000  • 
67,800 
1,500 

13 

8,600 

1 

114 

67, 080 

l 

4 

180 

3 

25, 000 
215,000 
276,000 

24 

157 

250 

12, 000 
52, 860 

Flour  ami  meal . . . . . 

3 

110,000 

25,000 

34,000 

500 

363,000 
8,  391 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

1 

44 

17, 592 

Machiu i: ry,  s team  f-ngim#,  . . . . . . 

2 

9,695 

10 

3, 600 

MAilile  (tad  Ktone  work . 

1 

40 

10, 800 

18,  000 

1 

300 

4 

25 

10 

1, 800 

9, 600 

'WcolluU  L'UiMU  . . . . . 

3 

90,000 

40, 000 
116,700 

232,220 

105 

155 

43, 800 

Total . .1 _  . 

762,245 

540 

415 

222, 912 

1, 409, 711 

808,500 
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MANUFACTURES.  ' 


NEWTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Blaclcsmithing . 

Bobbins  and  spools . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

Carpentering  . . . . . 

Carriages . .* . . . . . 

Cotton-gins . . . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . * . . . 

Hour  and  meal . . . . ....... . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

Total . 


OGLETHORPE  COUNTY. 

BootB  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . , . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Total . 


PICKENS  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . - . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Marble  work . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . 

Wool  carding . . . . 

Total . . . 

PIERCE  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

.  Blaoksmithing . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Pottery  ware. . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Watch  repairing,  silvorgmithing,  &c . 

Total........ . . . 


10 
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! 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

| 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Coat  of  raw  mate 

Male. 

1 

■So 

§ 

i 
.  4 

Annual  value  of 

POLK  COUNTY.  * 

$1,500 

2,000 

1,850 

$1,500 

1,450 

1, 800 
1,026 

11, 000 

$1,440 

$3,500 
4,500 
3,300 
'  9, 000 

25,  500 

2 

1 

720 

2 

2,500 

24 

8,640 

9,850 

16,776 

44 

14,  880 

45,  800 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

700 

1,500 

650 

250 

51, 100 

1,200 

2, 400 
•  2, 880 
1,200 
5,460 
240 

10 

9 

a 

20 

3,120 
56,  450 

19,700 

500 

7,900 

1,050 

19, 700 
1,400 

Total . . . 

15 

60,200 

63,350 

46 

2 

13,380 

88, 870 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

5,000 

.  6,000 

10 

3,840 

14,  000 

15,000 

8,000 

9 

.  1,020 

16, 000 

Total . . . 

95,000 

49 

34 

14,760 

85, 000 

QUITMAN  COUNTS'* 

Blaoksmitbiag. . . . . . . 

3 

970 

14,370 

1,114 

6,350 

2,184 

4,620 

4,000 

13,948 

Lumber,  atiwed . . . .  _ 

•  3 

18 

Total . . . . . . . 

q 

15,340 

7,464 

26 

6,804 

17,948 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY, 

Boots  and  shoeB . . . . . . . . 

4 

2,430 

7,000 

1,000 

3,500 

850 

3,000 

500 

8,573 

13 

4,584 

17,007 
11,485 
542 
.  4,  996 
1,630 
5,800 
972 

Carriages . . . . . . 

2 

Furniture,  cabinet . , . . . . . . . 

1 

187 

*2 

360 

1,  440 

Leather . . . . .. . . . 

2 

6 

Printing,  newapapor  . . 

1 

277 

1,660 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wore  . , . 

1 

3 

1  080 

Wagons,  carta,  &o . 

2 

600 

99 

1 

Total . 

12 

18,880 

10,221 

ft 

42, 432 

41 

RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  ahoea . . . . . 

5,100 

12  7°0 

Bookbinding . 

2 

3  600 
10,000 

4, 420 

16 

2 

6,000 

Brick . 

22,100 

2 

27, 096 

Cotton-gins . . . 

2 

130, 000 

95 

1 

52, 500 

Cotton  goods . . . 

8, 500 

3,555 

11 

131 

5, 736 
70, 320. 
8,  616 
9,  600 
7, 200 

18, 025 

Flour  and  meal. » .  __  T 

2 

4 

121,  000 
10,000 
22,600 

187,544 

435,750 

4,540 

8,650 

222 

513, 100 
15,  GOO 
30,  000 

Furni  ture,  cabinet . . . . . . 

l 

19 

Iron  castings . 

1 

35 

20 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . " . 

2 

40,000 

32, 700 

20 

5, 400 
16,428 
2,880 

35, 500 

Macliinory,  cotton  and  woollen . 

1 

9, 000 

28,180 

1,413 

83 

8 

2 

6,125 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  dec. . . . . .  .... 

Marblo  work.... . . . . . . . . 

2 

53,400 

3,000 

14,459 

50 

18,  000 

79,175 

3,000 

Printing-,  newspaper  and.iob . . . . _ . 

1 

7 

42, 960 
■  |  3,600 

Sash,  doora,  and  blinds . 

40,000 

15,000 

64 

3 

110  808 
30, 000 

10 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

13 

*1 

* 

I 

1 

Capital  invested. 

j 

1 

! 

3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

j 

i 

i 

| 

Female. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY— Continued. 

2 

$720  ■ 

$3,200 

960 

1,930 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . 

1 

30,000 

42,000 

15 

20 

5,520 

54,600. 

Total.... . - . 

47 

1,057,200 

844,  400 

591 

.  250 

234, 696 

1, 362, 642 

SCHLEY  COUNTY. 

Roots  m>d  RtlOOH 

_ 

1,260 

5,300 

38,000 

4 

852 

41,375 

240 

1,600 

5 

780 

5,000 

9 

1,380 

4,400 

9 

42,784 

24 

4,512 

57, 675 

SORIVEN  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

3 

34, 750 

39,000 

62 

4  ! 

18,756 

62,400 

SPAULDING  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shooB . 

2 

11,500 

12,500 

29 

1 

7,500 

27,000 

2,400 

•  10,  ooo 

1, 250 

1 

600 

5,000 

2.  000 

5 

2,400 

8,000 

Flour  and  meal .  ... 

13,924 

4 

1,140 

22, 291 

Leather _ -  - 

2 

7 

2,880 

12,500 

g 

1, 312 

1,920 

3,880 

Saddlery  and  harness 

14 

3,360 

14,000 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds . 

2 

10,500 

3,150 

9 

2,760 

12,000 

Total . 

14 

01,000 

48,906 

80 

1 

24, 900 

114, 671 

STEWART  COUNTY. 

Reefs  and  shoos 

1 

4 

960 

4, 000 

2 

13,  500 

23 

7,800 

19, 250 

Flour  and  meal _  - 

2 

14,  350 

5 

1,224 

2G,  000 

2 

1  400 

5 

1,  560 

2,800 

Loath  ftr 

3,000 

1 

240 

2,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . % . . 

1 

1,000 

1, 200 

6 

1, 440 

3,100 

Total .  .  .  ..  .. 

.  9 

34,  250 

44 

13,224 

57,150 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 

Roofs  and  alines.  Tr  ,  ,  . . .  . 

625 

7  nm 

8 

1, 920 

9,300 

g 

1  300 

40, 391 

7 

1,440 

47,497 

Leather . . * _ _ 

2 

1, 700 

5 

924 

9,511 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ T _ , _ 

5 

9,  500 

17 

4,452 

19, 360 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

4 

1, 100 

928 

8 

1,860 

3,520 

Total _ * _ _ 

19 

25,  925 

45 

10,596 

89,188 

TALBOT  COUNTY. 

RlflfdcRrpithiug  -  ,  T  „ ,  T  „ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

11 

3,085 

n  KM 

24 

6,684 

12,450 

Roots  and  shoes  , .  .  ..  _ _ _ . _ 

4 

0,000 

9, 000 

7,400 

18 

3,720 

12,750 

Carpentering. . . . . . . 

2 

10 

3, 600 

0,500 

Carriages T „ _ , ,  ,  „  , ,  _  . . ............... 

6 

5, 900 

18 

8,280 

13,700 

Cotton  gins,  iir—  -rr-TTHiiTfi.in  _ _ - _ ...... 

1 

8,600 

8 

2,400 

5,625 

Flour  and  meal .......................... . . . 

6 

34, 000 
2,  000 

9 

2#  040 

’,8g700 

Furniture  cabinet  _  -- 

1 

5 

2, 160 

Leathor . . . - . . 

1 

3,000 

2,500 

4 

6# 

4,000 

76 
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MANUFACTURES. 


TALBOT  COUNTY— Continued. 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

■Wagons,  carts,  &o . . 

Total . 

TALIAFERRO  COUNTY. 

Black  smithing . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Cotton  gins . . 

Fire-arms . . 

Flour  and  moal . * . . 

Loathor . . . . 

Initnhor,  sawed . 

Saddlory  and  havnoss . 

Wagons,  carls,  &o . . . 

Total . . . 

TATNALL  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  moal . . . 

Lumber,  sowed . . . 

Total . . . 

TAYLOR  COUNTY. 

Blooksmlthlug . . . . 

Cotton  ginning . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . 

Flour  and  modi. . . . 

Leather . . . ; . ; 

Lumher,  sawed . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

Total . . . . . 


TERRELL  COUNTY. 

Carriages . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

WogonB,  carts,  &c . 

Total . . .  . 


THOMAS  COUNTY. 

Carriages . . . 

Flour  and  moal... . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

.Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Total . 

TOWNS  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  moal . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


TROUP  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Carriages . • . 

Cotton  gins . . . - . 

Cotton  goods . . . - . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Leather....' . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . . 

"Wool  carding . . . . . — 

Total . . . 

TWIGGS  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Leather..... . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed.., . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o .  . . .' . 

Total . . . . 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Leather . . . . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . - . . . . . 

UPSON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . . . - . 

Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Leather . - . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Printing,  newspaper . : . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet-iron  waro . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . . . . 

Wool  carding . - . 

WALKER  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes  — . . . . . 

Carriages . - . 

Flour  and  meal . . . - . 

Leather . - . - . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Total . 

WALTON  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . 
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manufactures. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

s 

■3 

| 

1 

Female. 

WHITFIELD  COUNTY— Continued. 

T  iimlioK 

$17,000 

$5, 550 

17 

$4,392 

$14,850 

3, 228 

10 

4,800 

12,375 

1  nry  fit  t  1  A  E-  a  Xrn 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

X 

2,000 

2, 500 

4 

1,800 

6,000 

12 

85, 500 

46, 278 

83 

27,264 

126,150 

WILKES  COUNTY. 

5,600 

4,797 

9 

2,064 

12,210 

2 

4,  400 

6,550 

19 

3,120 

12, 000 

Flout4  tuoflil 

18,000 

5,540 

6 

1,320 

7, 415 

Furniture  cabincti  -  _ 

1 

3,500 

860 

6 

1,620 

5,300 

Tififlt.JlAI4  ...... .  -  _  .  .  - _ _ _ _ 

5 

6,100 

4, 258 

13 

2,280 

0,275 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . — 

3 

3,700 

1,855 

9 

2,$20 

0,200 

Total  . - . 

41, 300 

23, 860 

62 

13, 224 

52, 400 

WILKINSON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  aIiogb 

8, 650 

3,850 

9 

3, 120 

8,550 

Carrlae°fl  ’ 

1,500 

3,000 

5 

2,100 

'•  6,600 

Loathor  •  ■  >  ■■■■  tit  i-t _  ------ 

1 

2,000 

950 

2 

480 

2,800 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . 

12 

30,790 

27,406 

57 

1 

11,988 

(|6, 216 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . . - . 

1 

300 

200 

2 

312 

600 

Total . . . . 

18 

37,240 

35,406 

75 

1 

18, 000 

24,666 

WORTH  COUNTY. 

9 

250 

455 

4 

1,560 

2,200 

C  *  S 

2 

700 

254 

4 

1,080 

1,900 

Total 

4 

950 

709 

8 

2,640 

.  4,100 
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Baker . . 

Baldwin . 

Berrien . . 

Bibb.. . . 

Brooks  . . 

Bryan  . 

Bullock: . 

Burke  - . 

Butts . . 

Calhoun . 

Camden.:. - 

Campbell . 

Carroll . 

Casa.... . 

Catoosa . 

Charlton . . 

Chatham _ _ _ 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga..... 

Cherokee . 

Clark . 

Olay . . . 

Clayton . 

Clinch . 

Cobh . 

Columbia ..... 

Colquitt . 

Coweta. . . 

Crawford .... 

Dado . 

Dawson . 

Decatur...... 

Do  Kalb . 

Dooly - 

Dougherty . . 

Echols . 

Effingham  . . 

Elbert . 

Fannin  ..... 

Fayette . 

Floyd - 1 . 

Franklin.... 

Fulton . 

Gilmer . 

Glynn . 

Gordon.  —  . 

Greeno 

Habersham 

Hall . 

Hancock . . . 
Haralson... 

Harris . 

Hart . . 

Houston  ... 
Jackson  ... 

Jasper . 

Jefferson... 

Jones . 

Laurens  ... 

Leo . 

Lincoln . . .  . 
Lowndes. . . 
Macintosh  . 


COUNTIES 


1 

8 

•s 

| 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

■i 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Animal  value  of  products. 

CoBt  of  raw  mater! 

1 

Female. 

4 

$13,800 

$20,450 

12 

$2,  760 

$30,413 

19 

146,725 

178,233 

123 

79 

40, 348 

269,  898 

7 

45,200 

14,700 

18 

4, 932 

22, 725 

88 

955,131 

460,030 

719 

78 

308,  664 

1,003,824 

13 

8,175 

6, 923 

34 

31, 000 

12,000 

10 

15, 600 

32 

92,600 

265,020 

89 

1 

27,  GOO 

427,143 

6 

54,500 

49, 700 

60 

30 

17,520 

76,500 

4 

10,700 

9,197 

14 

1 

3,624 

16, 650 

7 

78,750 

88,390 

94 

9 

20,508 

147, 756 

13 

84,900 

44, 771 

71 

58 

19, 728 

83, 609 

42 

37, 886 

88, 945 

77 

16, 392 

31 

107,615 

124,390 

175 

2 

47, 256 

311, 750 

16 

38,800 

123, 775 

55 

1 

22, 644 

210, 620 

5 

73,500 

83,000 

181 

3 

42, 504 

150, 355 

38 

913,400 

1,273,393 

654 

20 

270,  216 

1,  917, 857 

18 

18,475 

55,625 

21 

4,248 

68, 671 

5 

87,000 

29,567 

29 

50 

10, 920 

48,700 

7 

17,200 

23,150 

28 

1 

3,432 

33,  600 

36 

294,700 

218,823 

229 

136 

70, 224 

398,838 

28 

46,060 

62,851 

84 

23,  616 

116,  897 

11 

29,100 

20,760 

21 

5,076 

30, 400 

2 

8,000 

15,000 

18 

5,100 

30,  000 

16 

468,453 

■383,051 

260 

256 

97, 188 

676,  609 

5 

99,500 

16,356 

70 

5 

13, 956 

59, 270 

4 

9,000 

2,325 

11 

2,400 

6, 890 

58 

192,560 

191,777 

174 

4 

45, 768 

294, 720 

5 

20,900 

5,600 

15 

3,180 

11,400 

12 

40,200 

5,360 

33 

8,940 

18, 750 

4 

6,400 

3,064 

6 

1.080 

4,959 

15 

107, 100 

71,650 

100 

35 

28, 452 

143, 100 

20 

37,700 

65,679 

60 

i 

13,488 

98, 325 

16 

19,040 

23, 375 

36 

7,404 

38,175 

10 

46,000 

14,620 

91 

1 

24,  300 

64, 580 

5 

4, 600 

12,700 

10 

1,980 

22, 250 

4 

32,500 

6,600 

5* 

3 

10, 584 

34, 900 

40 

70, 575 

'  199,206 

87 

20 

22, 512 

263,252 

4 

306, 700 

19,962 

68 

18, 144 

43, 400 

10 

27,600 

48, 650 

28 

5,820 

74, 500 

6 

93,500 

44,475 

100 

12 

34, 080 

100, 800 

8 

5, 800 

5,100 

12 

2,460 

'  15,825 

15 

770, 600 

398,781 

319 

110, 484 

'  414,336 

3 

2,050 

900 

6 

i 

1, 596 

2,375 

1 

16,000 

7,000 

9 

3,240 

13, 300 

23 

54,875 

26, 544 

74 

15,456 

50, 295 

17 

152, 100 

204,475 

111 

85 

29,784 

283,090 

11 

24,050 

26,933 

26 

6,960 

40, 372 

6 

17,275 

4,300 

35 

11, 352 

81, 100 

18 

122,400 

165,600 

96 

100 

'34, 200 

244, 922 

6 

11,000 

8,700 

7 

1,224 

11, 545 

45 

79, 185 

236, 626 

115 

32, 012 

325, 460 

16 

.  16,005 

9,403 

31 

5 

7,824 

19, 751 

38 

130,600 

213,862 

128 

27 

35, 916 

304, 808 

18 

30,550 

61,700 

35 

6,372 

81, 044 

17 

55,210 

50,274 

56 

13, 824 

83,  821 

6 

73,000 

57,300 

44 

12, 960 

83, 000 

14 

72,023 

39,405 

119 

2 

21,756 

144, 000 

7 

9,400 

16,800 

17 

2,880 

22, 625 

6 

29,440 

31,710 

49 

14,988 

81, 373 

10 

16,200 

12,580 

22 

4,596 

20, 700 

24 

39,865 

63,750 

65 

14,316 

98,065 

10 

217,400 

116,200 

161 

9 

36, 144 

107,475 
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Macon . 

Madison 

Marion . 

Meriwether  . 

Milton . 

Monroe . 

Morgan . 

Murray . 

Muscogee . .  - 

Newton . 

Oglethorpe.  - 

Pickens . 

Pierce . 

Pike.... _ 

Polk . 

Pulaski . 

Putnam . 

Quitman.... 
Randolph . . . 
Richmond. . . 
Schley...... 

Scrlvon . 

Spalding - 

Stewart . 

Sumter . 

Talbot . 

Taliaferro... 

Tatnall . 

Taylor . 

Torrell . 

Thomas . 

Towns . 

Troup . 

Twiggs . 

Union . 

Upson . 

Walker . 

Walton . 

Wave . 

Warren . 

Washington. 

Wayne . 

White . 

Whitfield  ... 

Wilko3 . 

Wilkinson . . 
Worth . 


Aggregate. 


COUNTIES. 


! 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

■3 

■£ 

s 

1 

1 

1 

g 

1 

■a 

4 

Male. 

Female. 

14 

$13, 175 

$22,899 

39 

1 

$10, 044 

$44, 370 

15 

18, 500 

15,870 

30 

2 

7, 152 

34, 120 

4 

9,900 

1.7G5 

11 

3, 420 

D,  251 

44 

69,412 

28,822 

119 

2 

29, 850 

84, 775 

1 

8,000 

l,  500 

5 

1,  440 

6,000 

6 

74, 500 

28,085  i 

53 

16, 800 

63, 100 

19 

47, 800 

62,710 

71 

1 

17, 664  1 

109, 450 

8 

21,200 

9, 585 

26 

4,200 

18,925 

19  | 

808,500 

762,245  1 

540 

415 

222, 912 

1,409,711 

89 

200,730 

212,379 

224 

73 

58,908 

348,831 

24 

75, 750 

147,136 

50 

13,573 

187, 343 

13 

27,100 

17,724 

40 

5 

10, 332 

33,  000 

2 

10,000 

3,000 

30 

9,600 

34, 000 

37 

52,372 

107,723 

99 

30,300 

177, 857 

7 

9,850 

16,776 

44 

1 

14,880 

45, 800 

15 

60,200 

.  63,350 

46 

*  2 

13,380 

88, 870 

3 

95, 000 

45, 200 

49 

34 

14, 700 

85, 000 

6 

15,340 

7,404 

26 

6, 804 

17, 948 

13 

18,880 

1G,  221 

1  41 

14, 808 

42, 432 

47 

l,  057, 200 

844,400  ' 

591 

250 

234,  396 

1, 362, 042 

9 

13,  050 

42,784  | 

24 

4,  512 

57,675 

3 

34,  750 

39, 000 

62 

4  • 

.  18, 750 

62, 400 

14 

61,000 

48,906 

80 

1 

24, 930 

114,  671 

9 

34, 250 

33, 575 

44 

13, 224 

57,150 

39 

25,925 

61,811  1 

45 

10, 696 

89,188 

44 

90,285 

40,650  • 

126 

36,  552 

102, 225 

34 

17,455  ' 

87,002 

24 

7,608 

110,130 

22 

35,  SCO 

13, 720 

38 

4,938 

24, 525 

88 

103,522 

350,505 

245 

11 

42, 972 

533,433 

11 

29,250 

37, 800 

47 

•  9, 804 

62, 1)30 

e 

35,200 

20, 000 

69 

19, 392 

57,000 

l 

5,000 

10, 000 

2 

480 

11,000 

30 

182,850 

222,  595 

173 

70 

41, 316 

344,950 

17 

31, 375 

19, 206 

30 

8,520 

34,394 

3 

5,300 

2, 000 

8 

2, 040 

10, 000 

41 

316, 915 

220,257 

174 

96 

48,552 

330,782 

10 

11, 606 

6i800 

17 

4,230 

13, 010 

51 

78,  045 

143, 757 

146 

40 

40,  DCS 

229, 632 

3 

•  21,500 

25,500 

41 

9,060 

40, 200 

12 

fl52,  900 

34, 23  L 

79 

20  ! 

18, 333 

82,296 

8 

48,  200 

11,225  I 

33 

8, 040 

28,400 

9 

49, 265 

11,675  1 

38 

0,780 

30,276 

IS 

12,800 

8,780 

16 

3,  252 

14,505 

12  ! 

85,500 

46,278 

83 

27,264 

120, 150 

24 

41, 300 

23, 860 

62 

13,224 

62, 400 

18 

37, 240 

35, 406 

75 

1 

18, 000 

84,  660 

4 

950 

709 

8 

2,640 

4, 100 

1,890 

10, 890, 875 

9,986,532 

9,511 

2,064 

2,925, 148 

10,  925,  504 

Note.— No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Appling,  UankB,  Coffee,  Early,  Forsyth,  Glasscock;,  Gwinnett,  Heard,  Henry,  Irwin,  JohnBon,  Liberty,  Lmnpklu,  Miller,  Mitchell, 
Paulding,  Rabun,  Telfair,  Webster,  and  Wilcox. 
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Agricultural  implements. . 

Arrowroot . 

BlaekBmlthlng . . 

Bookbinding . 

Bools  and  shoes . 

Bread . 

Brick . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages - 

Clothing . 

Coal,  bituminous . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Copper  smelting . . 

Cotton  ginning . 

•  Cotton  gins . 


Gold  mining . . 

lints . 

Iron,  bar  and  ri 
Iron  castings. . 

Iron,  pig . . 

Leather . 


Liquors-Dlstllled . 

Malt . . 

Wine . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

.  Machinery— Cotton  and  wool . . . . 

Bobbins  and  spools . . 

Steatn-eugines,  &e  .. 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery . 

MUhvrigbting . . 

Minoral  water . . . 

Paper,  printing . . . 

Photographs  . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  — 

Pumps. . . . 

Pico  11  our . . . 

Saddlery  aud  harnesB . . 

Sasji,  doors,  aud  blinds . 

Shingles . . 

Ship  aud  boat  building . 

Slate  querying . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . .  . 


Timber,  hewed . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. - 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Turning,  wood . 

Turpentine,  distilled . 


Watch  repairing,  silveraraithing,  &c.. 

Wool  carding . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

•3 

PLOYED. 

•i 

s 

2 

■d 

1 

rg 

s 

'o 

0) 

Jj 

s 

1 

5 

■ s 

•a 

73 

73 

i 

1 

° 

■Sf 

$19,713 

$5,584 

37  . 

$11, 124 

$27,  300 

1,000 

200 

6  4 

1, 008 

1,376 

98,245 

50, 691 

391  . 

102, 444 

221,  590 

16, 500 

6,120 

10  . 

4,  500 

17, 500 

168, 331. 

194,000 

406  17 

13.8, 224 

406,  557 

23,500 

73, 333 

25  . 

9,  756 

96,  505 

195,850 

65,289 

311  5 

85, 872 

190, 702 

370,035 

163, .106 

690  1 

225, 636 

595, 331 

31, 800 

35,080 

31  8 

19, 116 

70, 505 

35, 000 

1,750 

14  . . 

3,360 

4, 800 

6,000 

15, 820 

6  . . 

.2,988 

24,  420 

10,500 

11, 955 

39  . 

15,(560- 

32,  600 

300,000 

16, 500 

60  . 

15, 840 

42, 000 

29, 2G7 

230, 174 

168  . 

27, 480 

w57,  810 

88,000 

56, 155 

170  1 

51,828 

263, 710 

3,126,103 

1, 466, 375 

J,  131  1,682 

415, 332 

2, 371,  207 

141>0 

3,010 

38  . 

20, 760 

70,  650 

5,500 

3,350 

5  . 

2, 760 

11,  500 

6,200 

3, 100 

9  . 

4,680 

12,400 

1,599,515 

3,870,596 

619  1 

158, 688 

4,  550, 007 

158,  Cl  6 

75, 301 

307  . . 

103, 968 

328,421 

273,000 

31, 100 

35  . 

17, 520 

96, 000 

181,800 

24,  GOO 

82  9 

17, 160 

58,800 

7,125 

5,250 

16  . 

3, 396 

14,250 

102,200 

63, 462 

104  . . 

36,  864 

139, 630 

27,  600 

139, 050 

30,000 

8,600 

60  . . 

18, 000 

31, 500 

329,048 

212, 621 

332  5 

80, 808 

422, 451 

3,400 

’  6,423 

25  . . 

7,020 

17, 500 

7,150 

19, 189 

20  . 

3,  744 

38,  G20 

8,000 

1, 250 

4  . 

960 

2,500 

200 

555 

2  4 

460 

1,  550 

82,205 

81,082 

;  43  . 

14,  760 

114, 118 

1,639,217 

1,210, 807 

1,838  33 

438, 588 

2, 412, 996 

9, 000 

1, 413 

R  . 

2, 880 

6, 125 

5, 000 

1,000 

7  . | 

1, 596 

4, 000 

1,213,400 

294,858 

661  . 

242,  004 

735,  053 

39, 425 

17, 875 

67  . 

25,680 

53, 885 

1,500 

2, 400 

3  . 

360 

5,025 

33,000 

37,500 

19  . . 

7, 116 

55,  904 

•  250 

2,000 

5  . 

1,  800 

5, 500 

1, 000 

966 

3  . 

1,584 

4,  000 

#  171,000 

72,400 

52  26 

20,  904 

164,  300 

10,250 

3, 156 

7  . 

4,  560 

13,  000 

1,200 

550 

9  . 

2,340 

5, 240 

181,250 

87,241 

183  3 

102, 744 

267,  974 

1,000 

300 

1  . 

480 

1,500 

.  115,000 

648,200 

76  20 

16,  560 

772, 200 

59, 110 

51, 251 

101  . 

36, 480 

116,  818 

91, 450 

61, 230 

97  . 1 

40, 860 

132,  400 

500 

1, 000 

1  . 

240 

1,200 

5,000 

1,830 

22  . 

13, 200 

24,  480 

2,500 

11, 000 

24  . 

8, 640 

25,  500 

800 

1,255 

2  . . 

720 

3, 200 

4,500 

960 

10  . 

3,  600  ' 

15, 000 

16, 395 

to  . 

1,740 

10, 400 

66,200 

55,398 

107  1 

40, 500 

126,  639 

v  38,100 

35,245 

69  19 

9,888 

64,  695 

3,t>0 0 

355 

3  . 

840 

2, 160 

196, 620 

127, 890 

299  8 

64, 236 

236, 1U 

76,707 

30,739 

223  . . 

59,  676 

130, 797 

636 

350 

2  . 

960 

1, 700 

20, 900 

26,292 

25  ■  1 

5,244 

35,  841 

242,500 

260,475 

167  216 

63, 348 

464,  420 

10,890,875 

9,986,532 

9, 511  2, 064 

2,925,148 

16,  925,  564 
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Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1S60. 


MANUFACTURES., 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs . 

Bone-black . . . . . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Bread . . . 

Brick . . . 

Carp  entering . . . . . 

Carriages  . . 

Cigars . . . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Gas . . . 


Hats . 

Iron  castings . 

Iron  stoves . 

Leather . . 

Liquors — Distilled . 

Malt . 

Rectified . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &a. . 

Mineral  water . . 

Oil,  lard . . . 

Printing . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Staves . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  war 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Wooden  ware . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . . 


Total.. 


ALEXANDER  COUNTY. 


Carpentering. .. 
Flour  and  meal. . 
Lumber,  sawed. . 


BOND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements,  miscellaneous . 

Boots  and  shoes  — ........ _ ......... 

Woollou  goods . . . 


Total.. 


BOONE  COUNTY. 


Blacksmith  iug. . . 
Boots  and  shoes  - 

Carriages . 

Clothing... . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal.. 
Liquors,  malt _ 


$14,200 

$5,005 

11 

100 

150 

1 

2,700 

1,700 

3 

4,650 

6,217 

27 

9,800 

22, 100 

15 

10,750 

7, 450 

84 

300 

120 

1 

93,900 

27, 245 

80 

2,900 

5,970 

20 

18,200 

5, 095 

79 

226,000 

611,800 

70 

49,500 

21,175 

100 

50,000 

3, 861 

9 

5,000 

3,800 

3 

30,000 

19,750 

16 

101,200 

50, 400 

75 

3,000 

6,500 

3 

85,000 

187,700 

39 

64,000 

20,050 

21 

14,000 

14, 49Q 

9 

10,000 

25,000  | 

6 

70,100 

55,100 

21 

37,200 

31, 200 

39 

3,500 

2,400 

4 

6,400 

9,700 

2 

21, 500 

10, 176 

37 

370,000 

697, 919 

101 

10,000 

16, 285 

27 

25, 600 

38, 800 

6 

3,  000 

700 

2 

26,000 

22, 255 

23 

3,600 

2,970  ' 

11 

3,600 

300 

3 

10,000 

3, 550 

2 

30,000  1 

17,350 

16 

4, 000 
22,000 
50,328 


6,000 

2,000 

2,000 


5, 000 
3,  000 
3, 000 
1,300 
900 
40,  000 
4, 000 


5, 000 
123, 600 
11, 500 


1, 350 
.1,075 


2, 445 
3, 900 
1, 500 
300 
71, 250 
1, 999 


$3, 900 
300 
1,500 
7,824 
5, 100 

10. 540 
480 

27,  780 

5.400 
30, 140 

24. 540 
32, 280 

3, 600 
1, 200 
7,  560 
34, 020 
960 
33, 440 
6rG00 
4,  080 

2.400 
6,300 

16,  680 
1,320 
552 
13, 740 
16,680 
7,680 


6,780 

3,360 


3,840 
3,  GOO 
30,680 


2, 400 
1,500 


1, 488 
2, 016 
2, 100 


4. 200 

1. 200 


5.200 
35, 775 
40,770 
30, 400 

1,000 
63,939 
20, 800 
36,966 
724,650 
99,125 
25,162 
6,500 

42.500 
115,000 

9. 200 
330, 000 

65.200 
29,910 
30, 000 

?  66,250 
54, 000 

9.500 
12, 000 
52, 630 

846, 356 

36.200 
50,250 

1.500 
33, 190 

8, 400 

2. 500 
5,000 

21, 600 


3.5,000 
135,000 
156, 000 


12,000 

5,000 

1,200 
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MANUFACTURES. 


COOK  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscotlanoous . 

Mowers  and  reapers . 

Threshers  and  horse- powers. 

Alcohol... . . . . . . . 

Bugs . - . 

Black  smithing . 

Bone-black  . . . 

Brass  founding,  &c . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boxes,  packing . . 

Boxes,  paper . . . . 

Broad . 

Brick . . . 

Brushes . . . . . 

Cam  phono . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . 

Carriages . . 

Carriages,  children's . . . * . . . 

Cars  and  car  rop airing . 

Oar  wheels  . . . . . . 

Cigars...  ^ . . . 

Cisterns . . 

Clothing . . . . 

Coffoo and  spices,  ground . . 

Coffins . . . . . . . 

Confectionery./., . 

Cooperage . . . 

Copporsmithlng . . . . . 

Cordage . . . 

Cotton,  batthi g  and  wadding  . . . . . 

Engraving........... . . . . 

Flour  andmoal . . . 

Furniture,  cftblnot  . . 

Gas . . 

Gna  fixtures . . . . 

Glue.. . 

:  Hardwares — Files . . » . . 

Hats- . . 

Hay  pvcBBing . . . 

Iron  caBtlngs . . . .  „ . 

Iron,  railroad  . . . . . 

Iron  work,  ornamental . ......... . 

Jewelry  — . . . 

Heather . . . 

Leather,  morocco . . . 

Lightning  rods . . . 

Lime  . . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Liquors,  rectified . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Machinery— Steam-engines,  <fcc . . . 

Molt . 

Marblo  and  stono  work . . ; 

Matches  . . . . . 

Mattrasses . . . 

Millinery . . . . 

Mineral  water . . . . 

Musical  in stru man te— Piano  fortes. . . 

Painting . . . . . . . 

Plastering . . . . 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annnal  value  of  products. 

• 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$25, 000 

$0,  ooo 

27 

$10,  080 

$35,  000 

1  • 

500,  000 

96,210 

200 

54, 990 

414, 000 

2 

137, 000 

15, 890 

67 

26, 160 

80,  000 

2 

17,500 

333, 750 

10 

3,  600 

520, 000 

1 

1,000 

70,  000 

6 

8 

3,648 

90, 000 

9 

18, 050 

7,210 

27 

10, 848 

30, 150 

1 

3, 000 

990 

10 

1, 800 

3, 500 

6 

54, 000 

51,490 

08 

31, 820 

136, 000 

1 

1,  ooo 

3,  330 

4 

3 

1,872 

9, 300 

66 

75, 800 

95,  543 

253 

3 

80, 724 

216,231 

s 

24, 000 

42,  045 

70 

39, 360 

86,  040 

3 

4,500 

2,050 

6 

3 

2,304 

8,  000 

11 

J21, 800 

238,  364 

119 

9 

46, 740 

391,  688 

5 

95, 700 

15,  795 

266 

85, 800 

139,  200 

1 

200 

145 

2 

384 

600 

1 

6, 000 

180, 325 

2 

480 

190,  000 

10 

15, 250 

34,  390 

so 

10, 560 

73,  975 

25 

253, 000 

65,  595 

188 

. . 

74, 028 

213,  070 

.1 

6,000 

1,  480 

4 

1,200 

11, 100 

3 

130, 000 

37, 500 

82 

38, 280 

82, 000 

1 

10,000 

43,560 

8 

2,100 

56, 000 

6 

0,050 

12, 285 

22 

8, 100 

65, 715 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

3 

1,110 

3, 100 

26 

113, 900 

328,846 

317 

82 

115,  044 

540,  709 

3 

62, 000 

158, 090 

27 

11, 040 

192,  700 

4 

9,200 

3, 984 

.7 

3,240 

12,  000 

5 

15, 000 

84,400 

26 

11,  088 

143, 950 

29 

205,450 

77,723 

243 

06, 336 

178, 70S 

1 

250 

460 

1 

. . . 

300 

1, 100 

1 

100 

1, 34Q  . 

3 

900 

2,500 

1 

1, 200 

10,000 

5 

'  1,440 

15,  000 

2 

3,300 

2,150 

12 

5,700 

12,  550 

8 

103,000 

970,  550 

78 

32, 700 

1, 135, 125 

18 

83, 750 

68,  311 

209 

3 

59, 484 

247,  863 

1 

768,000 

60,000 

140 

48,  OOO 

245,  000 

1 

7,000 

2,000 

13 

4,800 

15,  000 

2 

12,500 

57, 660 

60 

17, 280 

80, 840 

1 

2,  OOO 

1, 063 

3 

1,200 

4,320 

4 

10,400 

10,  930 

12 

4 

t  6,780 

24,  780 

l 

25, 000 

22 

6,  600 

13,  000 

6 

129, 000 

89,  675 

96 

39, 180 

221,  000 

1 

900, 000 

445,000 

195 

96, 000 

660,  000 

1 

2,000 

1, 950 

10 

3,  600 

6,  000 

5 

4,800 

15,  257 

10 

4,740 

27,  000 

3 

31, 500 

16,  620 

12 

3, 984 

25,  628 

1 

10,  ooo 

20,  000 

7 

2, 100 

34,  000 

I 

10,  ooo 

5,100 

13 

3,  600 

20,  000 

1 

18,000 

9,980 

10 

3, 000 

37,822 

1 

60,000 

110, 300 

36 

14,400 

216,  000 

14 

445,500 

214, 832 

140 

44,  664 

572, 240 

6 

93, 000 

119, 360 

37 

18, 012 

271,480 

2 

2, 500 

1, 290 

6 

1, 956 

4, 800 

6 

49,  000 

356, 875 

74 

19, 992 

417, 828 

16 

346,000 

249,  034 

597 

234,120 

582, 500 

1 

2,000 

9, 240 

2 

600 

10, 250 

4 

177,  000 

131, 000 

182 

69, 840 

227, 000 

2 

1,800 

487 

6 

!  1, 920 

'  4,375 

3 

1, 150 

1, 240 

3 

900 

2, 600 

12 

26,  600 

72,  075 

3 

72 

22, 740 

133, 400 

2 

13, 000 

37,  000 

11 

3, 660 

53, 000 

2 

15, 500 

7,050 

7 

2,820 

23,  COO 

4 

4,  500 

4,  531 

19 

7, 680 

22, 805 

2 

1. 400 

2. 380 

10 

3. 240 

9, 000 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


COOK  COUNTY—  Continued. 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  "beef,  &c . 

Regalia,  Masonic . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Scales . . . . 

Sewing  machines . 

Shingles . .....a.. 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shirts . . 

Silver-plating . . . . 

Silvern  are . . 

Soap  and  caudles . . . . 

Staves . . . . . . . . 

Sugar  refining . - . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron,  ware . 

Trunks . 

Turning,  ivory . 

Turning,  wood . . — ...... 

Type  founding . - . . . . 

Vinegar . .... 

White  lead . 

Wigs  and  hair  work . . . . 

Total . - . 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . 

Brooms . a- . 

Carriages . 

Cooperage  . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . - . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . - . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Total . - . 

DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements,  miscellaneous . - . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

Total . . . . . 

DE  WITT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs . . . 

Black  smithing . . . .  — 

Boots  and  shoes . - . 

Brooms . 

Carriages . - . - . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . - . ' . 

Jewelry . . . . . 
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Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


manufactures. 


EDGAR  COUNTY— Continued. 

Millinery . . . . * . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

Printing . . . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . .  — 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds . .  . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . 

Total . . . 

EFFINGHAM  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements,  miscellaneous . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Flour  and  meal . - . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Tin,  copp errand  shoot-iron  whro. . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

Total . . . . . . . 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Blaoksmithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . * . .  . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wore . . . . . ! 

Wool  carding . 

Total . . ..1 . 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous  — . . 

Mowers  and  reapers .................... 

Ploughs..... . 

Blaoksmithing . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

Brick . . . 

Brooms . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . 

Clothing . . . . . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  me al. : . . . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

Marblo  and  stone  work . . . 

Printing . I . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Seales . . . . . 1 . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . . . . 

12 
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1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

a 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

o 

1 

I 

■g 

1 

1 

3 

I 

\ 

Female. 

■s 

s 

1 

1 

■a 

s 

GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

$4,000 
5,300 
270, 000 
800 
39,000 
39,700 
37,000 
2,000  . 

5 

f  ?  244 

. 

3,800 
82, 000 
160 
133, 500 
15, 100 
129, 000 
4,000 

4, 0Q0 

13 

180 

3,996 

Sj)9, 390 

.  2 

r 

792 

6, 300 

I  /  b,  400 

17 

32 

94 

9 

14,  750 

1, 200 

171,000 

Salt . . 

15 

27 

8,000 

2 

. . 

J,  080 

10,  000 

44, 000 

- 

7,  080 

5„,  000 

Total . . . . 

4q(,  -inn 

130 

105,  074 

656, 190 

1 

GREEN  COUNTY. 

5,000 

1, 000 

800 

350 

6. 400 

1.400 

720 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

09,500 

6,|0O 

3,000 

10,100 

400 

500 

2,400 

2,000 

2,800 

207,100 

555 

6.500 
’  6,038 

500 

150 

3,000 

300 

1.500  * 

21 

237,  720 
4,  300 

Furniture,  cabinot . . . 

1, 440 

1, 080 

3,  948 
300 
420 

1, 440 
600 

1,  680 

3 

21 

1 

21, 963 
800 
900 
6,500 
2,700 
15,  000 

Pottery  ware . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

z 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

1 

3 

Sorghum  Blrup . . . . . . . 

1 

10 

Total . . . . . 

30 

122,000 

230,993 

104 

30,684 

326,  383 

GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements—" MiHRRllnn  non  a 

Ploughs . * _ 

2 

•  3,900 
950 
14,  500 
12,  000 
20,000 
5,000 

3,  000 
10,000 
1,800 
1,000 

2,000 

10 

11 

4, 680 
5,076 

3, 800 
7,880 

Boots  and  shoos . 

1 

Coal*  biturainoua  . . 

4 

16,500 

4,150 

6 

39 

1, 800  ; 
15,324  j 

non 

Drain-pipe,  -wooden . 

1 

156,  0 

Flour  and  meal . 

1 

40 

12,  480 

28, 000 

Leather . . . 

1 

75,000 

7 

2,  520 

81,  500 

Lumber t  sawed. ....... . . r . 

1 

7*  500 

8  • 

2, 544 

Pottery  ware  . _ _ 

Soddlory  and  Uarnoss . 

1 

2 

625 

4, 460 

4, 000 

5 

6 

7 

2 

2,  496 

3,  060 
2,952 

960 

21  300 
S,  000 
10, 800 
3,933 

Soap  and  candles . 

I 

Total . . . 

16 

74,150 

,m 

141 

53,892 

333, 612 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements,  miscellaneous . . . .  . 

1 

600 

245 

480 

•  245 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

1 

•  -2 

. 1 

720 . 

240 

528 

Carriages ........ . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . .  .. 

2 

1,200 

19,000 

2,500 

827 

5 

1,740 

3,400 

Leather . . . 

I 

62, 270  j 
1,079 

9 

2 

2,  664 
600 

79, 945 
1,509 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . .  ,* 

7 

12,  000 

10,020 

23 

5,028 

39, 500 

Wool  oardluH . . 

1, 200 

1, 125 

2 

600 

3,775 

800 

1 

240 

1,200 

Total . . 

20 

1 - -  *  * 

37,  745 

77,746 

45 

13,832 

130, 107 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs .  * 

4 

14 

Blacks  robbing . . . . . . 

17 

11 

J.'i,  <«DU 

*  3, 051 

13 

3,  900 

19  650 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

10,  370 

3, 592 

35 

10, 260 

20, 145 

9,600 

11,763 

26 

7,656 

23, 525 
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manufactures. 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY— Continued. 

Jewelry . . . . - . 

Lend  mining . . . 

Lead  smelting . . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

LIrao . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lubricating  grease . . . - . 

Lumber,  planed . - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Millinery . . . . - . 

Mineral  water . 

Photographs . - . . . 

Pottery  ware..... . 

Printing . . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . - . . 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds. . . 

Shingles . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Washing  machines . - . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Wooden  goods . - . 

Total . : . . . . . 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

m  Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . . 

Ploughs . . 

Blacksmithing . . . . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

Carriages.  . . . . .  - . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . - . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

Washing  machines . — . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . ..... 

Wool  carding . . . . . . 

Total . . . . . . . . 

KANE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Mowers  and  reapers . . . . 

Ploughs . . . 

Threshers  and  horse-powers ....... 

Alcohol . . . . * . 

Boots  and  shoos . - . 

Boxes,  paper . . . - . *  - 

Bread . . . 

Brick . . . 

Carpentering . - . 

Carriages  . . — 

Cigars . . . - . 

Clothing . - . 

Dentistry . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . - . - . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


KNOX  COUNTY—  Continued. 

Machinery,  Btenm-enginos,  &c. . . 

Marble  and  stono  work . . . 

Mineral  water . 

Pumps . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Total . . . 


LAKE  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . . 

Ploughs . 

Blacksmitliing . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 

Brick . . . 

Brooms . . . 

Carriages . . 

Clothing . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Instruments,  optical . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Provisions,  beef,  &c . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 

SaBh,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Woollen  goods  ....; . 

Total . 


LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  Implements — Miscellaneous . 

Mowors  and  reapers. 

Ploughs . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Brick . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cement . . 

Coal,  bitumiuous . . . 

Flour  and  moal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Gas.... . - . . 

Instruments,  mathematical . - . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  malt  —  5. . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Mineral  water . . . . 

Printing,.. . 

Saddlery  and harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Starch . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Woollen  goods  . . 


I 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

f 

1  • 

s 

■s 

1 

1 

1 

I 

& 

1 

£ 

5 

1 

Cost  of  r£ 

i 

Female. 

<3 

! 

$20, 000 
1,500 
1,800 

$10, 230 

1,  445 
565 

300 

$7,200 

1,824 

$30,000 

7,200 

3,000 

2,' 500 

1,440 

8,100 

8 

2, 625 
6,752 

12 

10 

3,  744 
3,300 

11,050 

15, 800 

1 

0,  000 

** 

9,  *)00 

235,816 

398,748 

327 

109, 284 

715, 035 

82 

720 

2, 550 
1,080 

1 

'qm 

600 

4  000 

5,112 

4,860 

12,  000 
*  720 

9,994 

11 

4 

10,000 

40,000 

5, 976 

18 

CO 

1 

13, 400 
60, 000 

1 

2>950 

1,670 

^23,320 

*13,425 

148,300 

12,400 

3,500 

7  n>7 

26 

1 

10,  500 
300 
4,980 

2 

7,000 

i 

4 

IT'oon 

550 

100 

3,696 

1,920 

2,000 

360 

600 

i 

3 

1,  200 

1, 500 

7  000 
15,000 
9,000 
8,000 
3,400 
5,075 
4,900 

1,800 

15, 200 

1 

1,836 

405 

10,240 
10, 000 

4 

•  G  r3" 

8 

8 

1 

4 

4,525 

1 

2,640 

3,120 

3,288 

420 

5,080 

6,875 

2 

6  W5 

10 

12, 100 

3 

398 

349 

1,020 

1, 550 

1 

2,000 

2 

2 

840 

56 

177, 275 

190, 873 

206 

5 

57,621 

340,804 

12, 300 

19, 000 

2 

88,000 
80,  000 

19*350 

66 

60 

29 

13 

4 

21, 000 
23, 136 
10, 380 

76,750 

3 

20  833 

74, 500 

4 

45, 070 

9 

20'  725 

2, 214 

38, 600 

4 

10  500 

1, 400 
52,000 
368,  000 
172,000 
10,000 

1, 150 
4,000 

1,200 

3, 300 

2 

115 

32, 400 
124,  836 

•  46, 000 

2 

206, 250 

5 

709027 

78 

15 

* 

26,  664 

792,  602 

17 

2  500 

5, 400 

12, 000 

1 

1 

1500 

1,  800 

12, 000 

5,000 

3  013 

2,160 

720 

7,220 

X 

300 

3, 200 

1 

X 

3  ^5 

-  x 

240 

2,400 

115,000 

27,400 
1,500 
1, 300 

20 

6,240 

90, 000 

1,  392 

3, 250 

3,  500 

1,200 

3,000 

non 

6 

6 

.15 

1,152 

10,000 

4  non 

700 

1,  440 

.  5,400 

4  coo 

5,340 

15,  050 

x 

8  000 

2,000 

1, 080 

5;  850 

x 

40 

21 

11 

9, 600 

500j  000 

10 

V  OQ0 

13, 075 
11, 210 

7,572 

28,100: 

1 

25,000 

3 

3,840 

81 

1,  250,  025 

988,363 

838 

3 

303,306 

,,.,rs,0m 

Total. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


Carpentering . 

Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal. .... 

Lumbar,  (sawed . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o.. 


Total.. 


LEE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . . 

Boots  mid  shoos . 

Carriages . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Hats . 

Leather . 

Mnehinory,  steam-engines,  &o..I . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness.,.. . . . ....... 

Tin,  copper,  and  shcot-iron.  ware. . . 


Total.. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY, 

Blacksmith  in  g . 1 . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Carriages . . 

Coal,  bltnminouB . . 

Flour  and  meal. . / . 

Lumber,  6awod . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware _ . 


Total.. 


LOGAN  COUNTY, 


Blacksmithlng . . 

Boots  and  sIiocb  ..... . . . 

Bread . . 

Brick . 1.... 

Carriages  . . . . 

Clothing...... . . 

Cooperage . . 

,  Flour  and  meal .... _ 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Printing . 1... 

Saddlery  and  harness.. 


Total.. 


MCDONOUGH  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Threshers  and  horso-powers . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . ' _ 

Brick . . . . . ■ . 

Coal,  bituminous . * . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . ... 

Furniture,  cabinet................ . . . ... 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Printing . . . . . 


39,500 

5,000 


2,000 

.  1,630 

6 

700 

520 

5 

5,650 

5, 565 

17 

500 

112 

1 

105,000 

55,750 

11 

500 

735 

2 

7,000 

7,580 

3 

400,000 

7,540 

155 

3,000 

1,900 

2 

5,600 

646 

8 

1, 150 

1, 665 

6 

4,000 

3,  GG1 

4 

32,650 
3, 850 


1,100 

1,518 

1,500 

1,851 

2,500 

L,  359 

3,400 

300 

34,000 

76,065 

4,000 

1,023 

1,600 

3,056 

4,700 

2,182 

4,600 

6,660 

800 

1,350 

1,600 

700 

2,800 

1,380 

6,000 

11, 500 

200 

25 

27,000 

321,460 

1,200 

850 

2,500 

925 

21,  000 

26,200 

3,000 

400' 

3, 400 

2,820 

78,800 

176,452 

4, 000 . 

1, 249 

2,500 

6,577 

300 

200 

22,740 

5,025 

50,500 

126,450 

3,000 

800 

19,000 

10,490 

2,700 

1, 075 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  I'M 


3,  600 
2, 568 
1,  500 


2,040 
1, 200 
5,748 
480 
4, 320 
1, 200 
1,248 
66, 000 
1,440 
3, 000 
1, 920 
1, 920 


90, 516 


1,584 

2,820 


1,075 
3, 600 
4, 200 


5,640 
1,440 
3,  GQQ 


4,224 
252 
27, 480 
8,556 
2,232 
5,712 
1,800 


$3,600 
1,000 
42, 192 
13, 550 
2,760 


4,510 
2,100 
U,  110 
800 
66,100 

2.500 
12,000 
80, 000 

6.500 
4, 565 
4,950 
6,800 


204, 935 


6,750 

3,986 

6.400 

4.400 
113,382 

2,000 

4,4500 


141, 418 


13. 100 

16. 100 

2.500 

4.500 
9,450 

17, 000 
250 
177, 000 

3.500 

2,000. 

44, 450 
5,000 
9, 460 


4,  500 
13,  869 
1, 800 
41, 350 
168, 067 
5, 442 
22, 439 
7,800 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MCDONOUGH  COUNTY— Conthracd. 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 


Total... 


MCHENRY  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs . 

Carriages . a  ..a . 

FIquv  and  meal ...  -  —  - . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing . 

S asli,  doors,  and  blinds . . 


Total.. 


MCLEAN  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

Mowers  and  reapers  . . 
Ploughs . . 


Brick . 

Carriages  ......... 

Flour  and  meal--.. 

Gas . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled-. 
Liquors,  malt 
Liquors,  rectified . . 
Lumber,  planed . . . 
Lumber,  sawed  ... 

Mineral  water . 

Pumps,  -w . 

Vinegar . 


.Total.. 


MACON  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements — Ploughs  . , 

Beds;  spring . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Brick . . . . 

Carriages  . . 

Cooperago . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Hats . . . 

Iron  castings . -  — 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work  — . . 

Pottery  wavo . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sorghum  simp . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware... 
Woollen  goods . . 4 


$15,538 

4.100 

2.100 
0,200 


$15, 960 
5, 123 
3, 682 
8, 400 


.131, 678 


8,000 

3.500 
84,000 

2,000 

4.500 
3,000 


105, 000 


3,000 
40,000 
24,000 
600 
10,400 
73,500 
35,000 
7,600 
25,000 
9,500 
5, 000 
20,000 
12,100 
1,  000 
1,  500 
1,  Q00 


269, 200 


8,000 
200 
5,000 
2,000 
12,000 
5,  550 
55,000 
500 
300 
2,000 
3,  000 
5, 000 
4,000 
7,500 
4,000 
320 
15,500 


7,000 
1, 500 


179, 031 


2,800 
1, 952 
79, 123 
1,075 
823 
190 


1,410 
25,  000 
8,260 
200 
I,  950 
176, 750 
2,200 
21,850 
30,500 
5, 050 
3,000 
10,000 
8, 650 
625 


5,100 
0, 160 
*14,000 
910 
15,000 
4,865 
191,800 
500 
300  . 
6, 075 
3,810 
6,500 
1,875 
9, 5Q.Q  . 
1,400 
139 
11, 500 
500 
9,425 
1, 300 


Total. . 


$500 

1, 860 
1,500 
960 

$18, 232 
8, 702 
10, 335 
5,730 

58,  844 

308, 316 

2,160 

7,575 

2,040 

5, 457 

5,400 

111,  304 

720  : 

3,150 

2,244 

5,352 

480  1 

1,685 

1,440 

6,400 

15,  996 

60, 000 

5,460 

30,000 

480 

*800 

3,600 

8,d00 

10, 440 

229, 690 

3,000 

11,450 

2,580 

32,000 

4,320 

44,000 

2,880 

22, 000 

720 

4,000 

5, 400 

30, 000 

2,664 

13,  020 

6,840 
1,440 
7,560 
1, 500 
12,240 
11,232 
7,  560 
420 
420 
480 
2,160 
1,  500 
1,080 
3,  096 
4S0 
360 
5,760 
1, 200 
4, 140 


2,000 

4,000 

4,000 


17. 500 
13,600 

27. 500 

6, 000 

38,400 
16,000 
239, 680 
1,600 
1, 000 
8, 000 
4,800 

13. 500 
8,500 

37,250 

7,000 

600 

20.500 
3,200 

20,500  . 

•ilijp-.- ' 


Slip®  ' 
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manufactures. 

s 

Capital  invested.  . 

1 

l 

t 

1 

number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

Female. 

MACOUPIN  COUNTY. 

2 

$200 

$200 

2 

$600 

$1,050 

2 

]f  500 

1,075 

4 

1, 200  ’ 

3,050 

1 

100 

100 

1 

300 

500 

11 

78, 400 

285. 170 

41 

13, 524 

348,850 

4 

3,400 

2,300  I 

6 

1,  044 

4,450 

20 

83,600 

288, 845 

54 

16,  668 

357, 900 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

AcrTfnltnrftl 

9 

4,680 

9,445 

12 

3,  000 

9, 100 

45, 020 

3 

720 

5,000 

10,250 

13, 055 

37 

11,  640 

35, 026 

2,000 

3 

720 

5,000 

21 

2,875 

7,900 

4, 115 

21 

5, 400 

12, 367 

2,420 

12, 450 

30 

11,280 

27,375 

9 

160, 000 

916, 330 

67 

25, 800 

1, 087,  080 

4,080 

3, 640 

17, 500 

12,774 

50 

13,140  | 

75, 430 

4 

188, 000 

277, 150 

46 

18,  000 

521, 331 

7 

83, 000 

29,756 

35 

10,  800 

75, 320 

4 

8,000 

12,000 

22 

11,  760 

28, 800 

TVTftchin<yi‘y,  a teUll! -Pn gineS, 

1 

45 

14, 400 

60, 000 

IVTtnoi’n.l  wfitm' 

2 

5,015 

10 

2,160 

12.700 

"Pottery  wn\*fi  * _  _ , _ T _ _  _ _ 

5 

19 

4,800 

14,200 

8a*Vll«U‘y  and  1ii\rno^ 

g 

4,  080 

82, 480 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds .. .  ................ 

1 

20 

4,800 

11, 300 

Tiii,  oopp  cr,  and  shout-iron  ware . . . . 

7 

35,200 

25 

11, 160 

41, 945 

Total . . . . . . . . . 

88 

678,220 

552  i 

180, 595 

8,  111,  659 

MAHION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  iraplomonta-— Ploughs . . . 

1  1 

300 

1 

420 

950 

Blackamitliiug . . . . . 

1 

600 

2 

600 

2,100 

Carriages . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

400 

1,  080 

3,000 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . 

1 

300 

150 

1 

300 

550 

'•Flour  and  meal . . „ . .  _ 

<j 

**  999 

1K 

1, 560 
960 

18, 500 

Furniture,  cabinet.  ... . . . .  . 

X 

500 

2,000 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . ." . . . . . 

2 

3, 500 

2, 400 

2 

2, 460 

5,750 

Tin,  eppper,  and  sheet-iron  ware- .  . 

1 

1, 440 

2,500 

800 

* 

4 

.  Total..... _ ; . . 

10 

10,400 

22, 750 

23 

8, 820 

35,350 

marshall  county. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

2 

2 

(1,000 

3,000 

14 

3,024 

10,500 
.  7, 520 

Carriages..... . . . .  , 

1 

4' 000 

8 

‘MOO 

7  950 

Coal,  liltuminous . 

1 

1,200 

GOO 

12 

3, 000 

30,500 

Cooperage . . . . . 

* 

32, 000 

Flour  and  meal . . I..... . . . . . 

115,000 

219,  609 

35 

19,-jj99 

276,430 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

3 

29 

12’ 

5, 100 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

x 

*  nnn 

100,000 

l'o’  00Q 

185, 000 

Printing . . . . ... . . 

■  ’ 

25 

2, 160 

7  400 

Saddlery  and  liamoss . . . . .. . 

g 

4  Uto 

<uu 

9 

14, 500 

Staves . . . . . . . 

l 

1,800 

1,200 

3 

936 

2,800 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware ........ _ _ _ _ 

2 

6,500 

4,174 

4 

1,320 

7,000 

Total . 

23 

206,  GOO 

339  ini 

160 

56  796 

540, 700 

.. 

_ ^ _ 
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MANUFACTURES. 

5 

1 

| 

I 

■s 

1 

| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF 

PL03 

4 

a 

HANDS  EM* 

fED. 

& 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

; 

1 

MASON  COUNTY. 

1Z 

$5, 664 

$10, 875 

2 

13,  000 

33,750 

1U,  uuu 

2, 400 

Total . . . . . 

87,500 

42, 640 

29 

11,808 

MASSAO  COUNTY. 

5  010 
1,200 

3 

13,000 

28 

1 

1,000 

2, 000 

orn 

_  rn_ 

5JUU 

it,  0UU1 

Total . 

36,  800 

51, 400 

65 

19,730 

MENARD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  imp! omenta — Ploughs . - . . . 

2 

4,  500 

1,843 

C 

2,580 

8,650 

in'm 

145, 926 

3,800 

2,306 

0,6  4 

i  n 

OP 

*  * 

* 

2 

i  inn 

840 

Sorghum  sirup . . . . . . . 

1 

324 

3,300 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware _ _ f _ 

2 

"Wagons,  p.nrtp,  fy.c, _ 

1’2™ 

4 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

1 

8  nryi 

2 

3, 000 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

1 

5,000 

14, 000 

3 

5 

s,  ees 

17,000 

Total . . . . 

37 

95,010 

165,400 

102 

5 

34, 512 

239, 133 

MERCER  COUNTY, 

Roots  and  shoes . 

g 

8,050 

9,857 

19 

Clothing . . . 

1 

500 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

9 

58, 000 

PO  no- 

18 

\  ^ 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . 

1 

1,000 

*^750 

Q 

4  8fO 
900 

3,000 

Iron  castings . . . 

2 

4,000 

1,000 

.  ~ 

4 

Lumber,  planed _ 

2 

1, 380 

*  <)W 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . 

5 

16  500 

10  500 

4 

1,620 

Printing . . . . 

1 

800 

200 

15 

4,  536 

Saddlery  and  hnrnnHn _ 

4 

3 

900 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

I 

3,  000 

4, 250 

10 

4, 128 
900 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . 

4 

3, 800 

6  800 

j,  000 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . 

7 

8,500 

4,725 

3,  000 

•  J.J,  oOO 

24 

6, 720 

16, 850 

Total . . . 

46 

112,  300 

138  107  1 

no 

- 

35, 160 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

7 

65, 500 

586,800 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

4 

61, 000 

3o 

11, 880 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . 

9 

16,100 

17,898 

17 

7,  380 

10, 910 

28  1 

9, 120 

Total . . . 

80 

142, 600 

615,608 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implement# — Plough# . _ 

80 

28, 380 

J  300 

Blaclcsmithiug . . . . . . 

6 

5,450 

5,000 

2,756 

15 

2, -400 
4,920 

20,  ICO 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Bread . . . . . 

5  , 

2 

4, 050 

3,951 

10 

3, 516 

jnW“ 

Brick . . . 

600 

2 

408 

Carpets . . . . . 

1 

200 

1  150 

1 

•  sid 

1,125 

100 
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f 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

manufactures. 

Number  of  establis 

Capital  Invested. 

\ 

! 

'< 

i. 

© 

3 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

Annual  value  of  pr 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Continued. 

Cfiirlngofl 

3 

$5,000 

250 

$3,400 

200 

$5, 400 
240 
5,760 
300 

9, 000 
5,628 
1,296 
360 

1, 200 

1, 200 
516 

$11,275 
500 
168, 750 
COO 
21, 3C0 
28,350 
8,275 

1 

1 

6 

30, 300 

15 

1 

1 

10, 000 
12,900 
1,050 
800 

300 

1,400 

1,400 

7, 529 

8 

3 

3, 860 
700 

155 

1,100 

5,000 

1,800 

3,800 

6,750 

46 

78,350 

128 

43,285 

296, 785 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

1 

2,500 

10,100 

2,000 

5,905 

14,265 

2, 400 
9,780 
10,  980 
900 

900 
21, 396 

3, 1.68 
2,520 
1,260 
720 
12, 120 
3,876 
900 

1,  440 

10,000 
24, 110 
34, 015 
8,000 
2,000 
59,785 
15,240 
11, 000 
10, 000 

1. 500 
2C5, 250 

19, 250 
5,000 

7.500 
19, 050 

1,  COO 
24, 500 

2, 300 

3, 250 
24, 700 
8,000 
36,  070 

17 

17 

1 

6,000 

400 

1 

pro 

33, 100 
8,000 

8,  500 
8,000 

15, 830 
6,000 
3,000 
2,500 
500 
203,000 
3,850 
1,600 
5,000 
8,900 

coo 

13, 680 

Finin'  nnri  mnnl _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

9 

Flll'lfljtflW'i,  i  n  t  -  n 

23,  800 
10,000 
10,000 
8,850 
500 

14 

Liquors,  distilled . . . .... . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  pinned . . . 

1 

4 

Lumber,  snwotl _ _ _ ’ _ _ _ 

15 

'  l 

Mattresses . 

432 

5,  652 

1,  020 

576 

4, 680 
2,400 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

22 

3 

Saali,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

.2 

5.500 

2.500 
35, 000 

1,  200 

15.500 

Soap  and  caudles . I . . . 

2,500 

10.150 

5, 000 

12.150 

2 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware  ...» . . . . 

4 

13 

5 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . . . . 

1 

Wagons,  carta,  &c . . . ' . . 

12 

28 

fl,  216 

Total . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

111 

297, 050 

319, 890 

294 

592, 120 

100  716 

MOULTRIE  COUNTY. 

A  gri cultural  Implement  k _ "Plnn gha 

* 

2,100 

Blacksraithing . . .. . . . 

6 

2,  040 

3,  520 

Boots  and  shoes _ 

2 

2,050 

5 

1,000 

3, 400 

Brick . . . . . 

1 

500 

5,700 

5,900 

120 

3 

6 

720 

2,403 

Carriages . . . . . . 

2 

1,  092 

1, 300 

Flour  aud  meal . . . . . . 

4 

10,840 

9 

5 

3,960 

1, 296 

7, 600 
13,055 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Leather. . . . 

3 

5,400 

2,070 

8 

3, 120 

11, 450 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . : 

5 

440 

1 

240 

850 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

1 

9  200 
1,000 
800 

875 

11 

3,228 

14, 568 

Sorghum  sirup . 

1 

3 

720 

1  950 

1 

300 

1,  COO 

Total . . . . 

26 

35,750 

58 

18,216 

Cl,  090 

•  OGLE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs .  , 

Flonr  aud  raoal . . . . . 

6 

44, 800 
46,000 

12 

13 

4,932 

4,  344 

44, 500 
141,000 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

' 

1 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

-  1 

.  2 

2, 500 

150 

-  2 

1,200 

600 

6,  000, 

10,700 

3 

552 

16, 038 

Total . . . 

1° 

147, 539 

11, 028 

202, 138 

99, 300 

30 

1 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual,  cost  of  labor. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

3 

3 
•  s 

1 

I 

Capital  invested. 

I 

I 

1 

1 

Female. 

Annual  value  of  p 

PUCE  COUNTY. 

$2,000  ' 
800 
3,700 
102,000 
7,500 
5,000 
10,200 
1,000 
5,000 
600 

4,  000 

4,  000 

$1, 200 
GOO 

$5,  0IH) 

tL,u  oH  B 

2,000 

1  ■  1,  400 

222, 250 
.1,600 
1,200 
17, 212 
860 

2, 460 
240 
2,000 

3,  000 

3,  200 

12 

31 

4, 440 
10,  320 

0,  •!«> 

SUL,  raw 

2, 580 

4,  GUO 

960 

5,  (KHI 

22 

6, 612 
720 

720 

COO 

1,140 

1,  C80 

36,  fifiO 

2,  51  HI 

3,  000 

o 

X,  GOD 

3 

5,  0(H) 

4 

32 

154, 800 

264, 982 

94 

31, 573 

348,  6G0 

POPE  COUNTY. 

300 

1,000 

615 

4, 000 

960 

9,  600 

20 

15, 1)00 
14,  51 1 
5, 300 
2,  0  00 

1,  650 

4 

3 

*,,.>00 

1,  000 

Total . . 

7,300 

18, 865 

36 

14,  040 

40,  oai 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

2 

625 

600 
40,  000 
74,  000 

480 

960 
12,500 
68  900 

812 

1,000 
.1,  Cl  III 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

3 

Iron  castings . 

l 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

15 

171,301) 

Shingles . . 

Ship  and  boat,  building . . 

1 

60, 000 

6,000 

25 

9,000 

25,  000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  war© . %. . 

1 

1„000  1 

2,180 

3 

780 

2,800 

Total . . . . 

23 

_ _ 

93,  770 

!  216 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements — Miscellaneous . 

1 

Boots  aud  shoes  . 

3 

4,  000 
000 

610 

4 

1,  680 

6, 200 

Carriages . , . . . „ . 

2 

1 

2,  044 

6 

1,  440 

4,  000 

duunng. . 

300 

2, 150 
1,000 

12 

2 

3, 300  1 
500 

6, 615 
1, 875 

Purnlturo,  cabinet . . . . . . . 

IJriuors,  wine... . 

1 

l 

300  | 

180 

2 

360 

414 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

4 

8,200 

1, 800 

3 

1,  620 

0,  000 

Printing  aud  publialiiUK . 

5, 015 

8 

1,  704 

1.1,  925 

Saddler jr  and  harness . 

600 

500  ' 

150  ‘ 

1 

300 

52.1 

Tin,  copper,  mid  sheet-iron  ware.. . 

I  1 

430 

1 

360 

1,  300 

424 

1 

360 

875 

16 

24, 600 

14, 403 

40 

11,  624 

38, 769 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

Boots  mui  shoes. . 

Carriages . . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

Cooperage . . . „ . 

5 

3 

2 

8 

1,850 
10, 000 
4,000 
*  5,050 

1,500 

4, 350 
1,200 
7,795 
585, 770 
3,300 

4,  360 

G,  737 

7 

.12 

10 

39 

2,  280 

5,  280 

3,  840 

13,  2G0 

19,  560 

4,  080 
3,600 

4,  080 

4, 875 
12,  200 

14. 200 

29. 200 
632,  750 

'  '  8, 1)00 
17, 500 
;  11, 860 

Hour  and  meal . . . . 

Purnlturo,  cabinet . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness _ ...... . „ . 

10 

1 

3 

3 

215,  U00 
7,000 

12, 000 

4, 300 

*■  59 

12 

9 

16 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheet-iron  ware. ....... 

3 

*  1,000 

1, 350 

5 

1,  380 

2,  075 

Wagon#,  carts,  Jfcc . 

3 

4, 300 

2, 420 

0 

1,  800 

7,  500 

Woollen  goods . . 

4 

7,  POO 

2,700 

14 

3, 120 

7,000 

1 

15,000 

12, 000 

10 

# 

4,  920 

22,  250 

44 

288, 300 

633, 282  . 

108 

4 

67,  aoo 

770, 010 
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Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  row  material 

1 

$1,500 

$860 

2 

400 

2,156 

i 

4, 000 

2,000 

1 

800 

500 

5 

34,500 

73, 115 

1 

7,000 

1,650 

1 

10,  000 

6, 100 

1 

7,000 

1,  CIO 

3 

5,500 

6,725 

3 

3,200 

1,100 

2 

3,800 

4, 050 

1 

400 

494 

21 

78,100 

100, 360 

2 

5,500 

2,973 

2 

70,000 

47, 665 

1 

400 

112 

7 

25,650 

15,036 

4 

4,600 

15,585 

4 

1,460 

1, 150 

7 

14, 785 

8,854 

2 

3,200 

1,850 

8 

428,800 

17,100 

13 

6,175 

4,744 

1 

2,000 

530 

12 

144,400 

303, 706 

7 

18,200 

7,687 

1 

45,000 

1,160 

3 

36,250 

8,376 

1 

17,500 

32, 400 

2 

35,  000 

13, 125 

3 

20,000 

28,770 

3 

28,  000 

19, 200 

li 

123,300. 

96,  291 

4 

110,  000 

26, 924 

1 

1,750 

740 

1 

3,400 

700 

1 

10,000 

3,875 

1 

4, 000 

1,400 

5 

13,850 

4,888 

3 

11,000 

3,830 

3 

a9,ooo 

119, 675 

1 

800 

520 

5 

12,600 

11,  009 

3 

32,  000 

8,440 

1 

9,000 

2,200 

1 

10,000 

6,550 

1 

Gt  000 

17, 814 

5 

14,000 

12, 541 

1 

400 

850 

’  1 

20,000 

13, 630 

*  1 

1,  000 

195 

1 

800 

GOO 

134 

1, 350,  ICO 

860,  G75 

1 

12,000 

6,200 

9 

14,500 

8, 132 

2 

33, 000 

17, 100 

MANUFACTURES. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous.. 

Boots  and  shoes ...  - . 

Carpentering. ....... . . 

Clothing . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Printing . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware... . 


Total.. 


BOCK  ISLAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — -Miscellaneous . , 

Ploughs . . 

Bookbinding ...... . ............................. 

Boots  and  shoes . : . . 

Bread. . . . . 

Brick . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cigars . . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . . . 

Cooper  ago . . 

Cotton  baiting  and  wadding _ _ _ 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas . . . . . 

Lime . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

Liquors,  rectified . . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . 

Marble  and  stone  wo^k . . . . 

Matches . . . . 

Millstones,  burr . . . 

Paper,  wrapping. . . . . . , 

Pottery  ware .......  ; . . . . 

Printing . . . . 

Provisions — Pork,  beef,  &c  ... . . 

Pumps . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Shingles . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.. . 

Wire  cloth . 

W ooden  ware . . . 

Wooden  clothes  frames . . . _ 

,  Wool  carding  . . . . . . 


Total.. 


ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Plough* . . . 

Threshers  and  horse-powers.. 


1,020 
3,000 
210 
3,404 
3,600 
1,080 
600 
8,080 
1, 344 
1, 608 


3,180 
40,  620 
ID,  320 


16,  596 
3, 612 
3,524 
120 
4,  C44 
7,860 
1,  560 


9,  540 
15, 240 


3, 505 
8, 000 
1,000 
100, 595 
'■  6, 000 
9,800 
3,000 
15, 450 
9,975 
5,377 
900 


28,260 

1G7, 400 

480 

680 

15, 444 

40, 741 

4, 260 

27, 115 

3,175 

4,700 

13,  032 

37,995 

1,524 

5,680 

70,800 

105,900 

6,564 

13,389 

540 

987 

34, 736 

374, 850 

10,212 

32, 925 

1,800 

(5, 000 

5,376 

23, 400 

8,  400 

45, 300 

1,800 

33, 200 

1, 140 

39, 865 

25, 650 
179, 377 
57, 180 

1.400 
2,557 
5,250 
3, 000 

26,502 
80, 647 
176, 494 
900 
*  80,058 
28,480 
18,900 

17.400 
22,190  • 
87,860 

8, 025 
<35, 010 
1, 500 
3,100 


21,700 

19,750 

41,000 
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ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY— Continued. 


Blaoksmi  tiling. . . 
Boots  and  shoos . 

Bread . . 

Brick . 

Carpots.. . 

Carriages . . 

Cigars . 


Clothing . 

Coal,  "bituminous ... 

Confectionary . 

Cooperage  . 

Cordago  . 


Coverlets . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . 
Hardware— Locks. . 

Jew  dry  . . 

Leather . . 


Liquors,  distilled- . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Locksmithing . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . 

Malt . 

Mattresses . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Mineral  water . 

,  Printing . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Silver  plating .  . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . 

Staves - . . 

Slono  quarrying . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  is 

Wagons,  carts,  «fcc . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total.. 


SALINE  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Ploughs. . 

Blacksmitbing . 

Coni,  bituminous . 

Coffins . 

Flour  and  meal  . . . . . . •. . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Loathor . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware- ............ 

Wool  carding  . . . . 


Total.. 


Agricultural 

Brick . ... 

Brooms . . 

Carriages . . 

Coal,  bituminous 
Coffins . . 


SANGAMON  COUNTY, 
iploments — Ploughs  . . 


$1,500 
26,000 
6,450 
17,000 
2,000 
17,000 
4, 000 

17. 800 
886,  COO 

3,250 
16,100 
1, 500 

1.500 
388,500 

18,000 
809 
1, 000 
600 
71,000 
187,300 
800 
12,000 

85. 800 

10,000 

4,000 

20,000 

5.500 
11,500 
16,600 

2,000 

600 

12.400 
3,000 

500 

16.400 

45.400 

a  000 


15,670 
.6,100 
9,150 
1,600 
5,500 
5,000 
15,230 
66, 109 
3, 900 
11,350 
1,200 
1,400 
1, 455,275 
9,150 


117,600 
115, 757 


1,000 

1,300 

1,000 


2,000 

12,700 


6,909 

47,800 

400 

10,000 

1,400 

7.500 


200 
4, 147 
47, 401 

28,0b0 

1,850 
8,600 
2, 300 
3, 965 
13, 383 
1,600 
1,000 
2,700 
1, 100 
200 
11,545 
16, 805 
1,600 


1, 900 
ID,  133 


2,200 

7,775 


18,  444 
1,680 
12,  780 
600 
9, 120 
3,000 
9,720 
90,240 
1,080 
14,700 
960 
6G0 
39,000 
9,000 


20, 100 
31,920 
'600 
4,200 
20,640 
2,880 
1,080 
3,  960 
2,700 
5,820 
9,840 
3,000 
960 
2,160 
720 
1,800 
8,760 
26,400 
1,440 


391,584 


1, 308 
1,320 
1,  560 


4,080 
1, 200 


1,200 

14, 828 


1,080 

1,200 


48,  430 
11,  000 
37,  500 

3.500 
24,  400 
10,  000 

36. 800 
400,  700 

7,000 
30,  780 
3,000 
3,  000 
1,825,900 
24,  500 
900 
3,000 

2,  500 
215,000 
200,  700 

900 

10, 000 
112, 620 
40, 000 

6.500 
40,000 

6,300 
18,300 
31, 000 
5,000 
2,000 
9, 800 
1,  900 

2. 500 
27,  000 

58. 800 

3,  500 


2,747 

2,500 

2,  339 
500 
823 

37,  005 
1, 395 

3,  225 
50, 455 

1,460 

4,  500 


106,  949 


2. 700 
30,200 
800 
15,000 
1,  800 
3,500 
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MANUFACTURES. 


SANGAMON  COUNTY— Continued. 


Cooperage . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron  castings . 

Liquors*  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumbor,  sawed . 

Machinery — Steam  engines,  &c. . 

Marblo  and  stone  work . 

Provisions— Fork,  beef,  &c . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shcotdron  ware 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total.. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs . 

Brooms . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Leather . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 


Total. . 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 


Boots  and  shoes . . 

Brick . 

Carriages . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Hats . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Saddlery  mid  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bheet-iron  w 
Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


Mowers  and  reapers-. 
Ploughs . 


Total. . 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— Ploughs  . 

Blaoksmlthlng . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . * 

Carriages . . 

Coal . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Shingles . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware--. 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . . . 

Wool  carding . 


Total.. 


$2,000 
180,500 
65,  800 
41,  000 
23,  000 
75,000 
7,  000 
30,  500 
30, 000 
2,000 
35, 000 
4, 500 
2, 000 
20, 000 


604,  300 


2,  000 
2,  000 
4,  000 
2,200 
21,  000 
6,000 
25, 900 


63, 100 


9,000 
7,000 
6, 300 
3, 100 
2,  500 
2, 200 
54,  OGO 
500 
9,200 
9,700 
5,  000 
11, 000 
4, 150 


123, 050 


2 

Sp600 

1,  070 

1 

600 

220 

4 

1, 900 

2,  625 

1 

1,000 

590 

2 

18, 000 

1, 100 

4 

30, 000 

156,  975 

1 

1, 500 

COO 

12 

19,800 

11, 350 

2 

1, 800 

800 

2 

3,800 

600 

1 

1,000 

800 

1 

500 

250 

1 

1,000 

1,205 

3 

3,000 

1, 380 

1 

800 

3,020 

38 

89,800 

183,  585 

$2,350 
686,200 
1,600 
13, 000 
8, 350 
16, 300 
10,  200 
39, 725 
26, 871 
1,500 
290,  000 
7, 850 
2,450 
7,786 


1, 133,207 


1,620 
3,750 
400 
1,010 
104,310 
1,570 
19, 000 


131, 660 


2,345 
2,180 
1, 075 
293 
03, 822 
867 
17, 100 
3,820 
2,  200 
3,  540 
1,114 


129, 426 


$4,800 
20,388 
3, 180 
12,000 
1,800 
3, 540 
1,800 
13,956 
50, 160 

2.400 
15, 000 

4.800 

1.800 

5.400 


1,440 
5, 040 
2,160 

4.320 

1.320 
9,  900 


24, 900 


3,840 

2.400 

5. 400 
2,520 
1,600 
1,200 
6,360 

576 
3,516 
8,016 
1, 632 
1, 896 
4,200 


$6,744 

776,370 

6.500 
44,450 
11,800 
40,000 
13,000 
81, 460 
84,773 

5,000 
350, 000 
16, 550 

4. 500 
13, 800 


1, 517,947 


2,500 

6,000 

9.600 
3,200 

121, 664 

3.600 
38,875 


185,439 


5,550 

4.600 
9,440 
4,345 

3.600 
2,130 

111,950 
1,800 
27, 500 
18, 300 

5.600 
6, 890 

11,977 


213, 691 


3,100 

3,400 

900 

1,400 

3,340 

5, 450 

900 

3,100 

7,993 

10,100 

6,360 

183, 205 

1,800 

6,000 

10, 500 

42,437 

1,360 

2, 850 

1, 560 

3,  GOO 

1,080 

1,470 

360 

3, 500 

1, 080 

3,500 

3, 720 

G,  900 

600 

4,500 

14 
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manufactures. 


Blaeksmitlilng - - 

Boots  and  shoes.. ... 
Flour  and  meal..... 
Furniture,  cabinet. . 
Lumber,  sawed-.... 


Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet-iron.  v\ 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . . 


STEPHENSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . 

Mowors  and  reapers. . . 

Black  smithing, . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread.... . . . . . . 

Brick. . 


Clothing . 

Confectionery  — . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Liquors, rectified  . . . . 

Lumber,  planed........*.......... 

Lumber,  Bawed... .......... 

Marblo  and  stone  worlc . . 

Millinery . . 

Pottery  ware... . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Soap  and  caudles . ............ 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  - . 

Yinegar . . . . . 

Wool  carding . . 


TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Mowers  and  reapors . 

Ploughs . . . 

Blaoksraithing . ... . . . 

Boots  and  Blioes ^ . 

Carriages . . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  monl . . . 


Lumber,  planed . . 

Lumber,  sawed  - . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. ....  * . . 

Wool  carding  . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Boxes,  packing . 

Broad..-. . - . - . . 

Brick. . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cigars.. . - . - 

Clothing . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . - . . 

Leather . - . ..... 

Lime . . 

Liquors,  distilled . - . 

Liquors,  rectified . - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . - . 

Pottery  ware . ... 

Printing . . . . . 

Pumps . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . 

Shingles... . . . . 

Staves . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Total . - . ............ 

VERMILION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs.  . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . ....... 

Brick . . 

Carriages . . 

Coal . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . * . 

Liquors,  distillod . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . ...... 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Woollen  goods  . . . . 

Total . 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs ............ 

Black  smithing . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . . . 

Cigars . - . 

Clothing . . . - . 


Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 
Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . - . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


WAYNE  BOUNTY. 

Boots  find  shoes . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . 

"Wool  carding . . . 


Total. - 


WHITE  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoes.. 
Flour  and  meal.. 
Lumber,  sawed. . 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  Bhoes . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 


WILL  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs . 

Threshers  and  horse-powers . . 

Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brick . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cooperage  . . 

IWoma . . . 

Flour  aud  meal  . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas . 

Leather . 

Lime . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  raalt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Millinery . . . 

Printlug . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Shingles . „ . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Tin,  capper,  ami  »heet-iron  ware . . 

Vinegar . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 


Total.. 


WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 


Coal,  bituminous . , 
Flour  und  meal  . . . 
Lumber,  sawod . . . 
Wool  curding . 


$1, 000 

$1, 000 

7,900 

51, 700 

650 

450 

2, 000 

4,  315 

500 

1, 120 

4, 000 

3, 510 

$840 
1,740 
1,  002 
900 
720 
480 


29, 500 
28, 450 


9, 500 

22, 000 


.  6,000 
2, 000 


6,600 
250- 
127, 000 
6,200 
45, 000 
10, 500 

4. 500 
22, 000 
15, 000 

5,000 
5, 000 
5, 100 
7, 000 
7,  300 
12, 000 
1,000 
38, 000 
9, 000 
1, 000 

7.500 


382,  650 


10.500 
38, 000 
13,000 

2. 500 


64, 000 


480 
3,  612 
8,  820 


5,742 
11, 550 


3,  420 
3,  3G0 


3,  960 
900 

1, 400 

12,  567 
1,450 

4,  731 

13,  600 
161 

310, 800 

1. 400 
1, 100 

20, 150 
1,900 
22, 000 

7. 400 
600 

2,200 

5,  050 
2,147 
8,  052 
3, 000 
1,850 
4, 000 
5, 340 
1, 600 
4,  360 


73, 150 
8,  600 
1,540 


2,  940 
1,  800 
2,160 
19, 860 

1,  980 
7, 104 
8,  880 

480 
11,  700 
2, 160 
1,836 
4,  080 
1,800 
4, 500 
960 
720 

2,  580 
2,  340 

2,  544 

3,  240 
1, 176 

360 
40,  656 
2,  820 
720 
1,800 


131,106 


2, 100 
5,  880 
3,  324 


$2, 900 
63, 760 
1,415 
10,  400 

i,  (.m 

5,  400 


85,800 


1,800 
104,865 
33, 165 


11,200 

24,200 


10, 300 
4,250 
e,  4oo 
54,  030 
9,  500 
22,  045 
26,  U50 
750 

401.500 
10,600 

6, 700 
63,  000 
9, 100 
40,  700 
21, U00 
8,  000 
6,  900 
9,  530 
13, 100 
18,  300 
7,400 
3,  Out) 
58,  048 

10.500 
4,000 
6,  650 


833, 793 


3,  350 
80,  500 
15,  550 
2, 300 


107,700 


Total. 
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MANUITAOTUKES. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . . 

Mowers  and  reapers . 

Ploughs . 

Threshers  and  horse-powers 

Blacksraithing  . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Broad . . . 

Brick . . . 

Brooms . 5 . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carriages . 

Cigars . . 

Clothing  . . ..... . . . 

Clothing,  India-rubber  . 

Confectionery . 

Cooperago . . . . . 

Dentistry . 

Fire-arms . . 

Flour  aud  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Gas . 

Hardware— Files . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . . 

Iron  castings — Stoves . . 

Dime . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Liquors,  rectified  .. . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stono  work . 

Matches . . . 

Millinery . 

Painting . . . 

Perfumery . 

Photographs . . . 

Pumps . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . . . 


WOODFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs  . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . . 

Brick . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinot- . . . . . 

Lumber,  Bawed . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harnoss . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Total . 


! 

! 

' 

1 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$500 

$1,900 

3 

$1,404 

$4,500 

4 

58,  050 

43, 168 

157 

69, 096 

171,350 

2 

1,600 

2,875 

6 

1,800 

0,200 

1 

4,  000 

1,100 

8 

3,744 

11,000 

21 

0,  405 

11, 124 

47 

5,544 

41,320 

15 

14,  200 

17,820 

46 

14, 400 

47,290 

4 

0,800 

6, 146 

7 

1, 680 

13,500 

1 

750 

150 

3 

744 

3,000 

2 

4,800 

12,  625 

15 

2 

6,712 

23, 000 

12 

13,  050 

14, 516 

28 

12, 492 

35,800 

8 

6, 118 

4,641 

17 

4,608 

11,700 

1 

1, 700 

850 

1 

444 

1,500 

5  ; 

10,  960 

0,830 

18 

14 

9,228 

31,390 

i 

400 

300 

1 

240 

GOO 

1 

2,000 

3,500 

2 

coo 

5, 500 

1 

3,500 

4,000 

14 

5,040 

10,000 

4 

3, 400 

2,700 

4 

2,040 

7,740 

i 

250 

250 

1 

300 

600 

13 

171,  700 

369, 200 

38 

13,572 

444,540 

11 

7,  620 

4,874 

20 

6,930 

18, 150 

1 

50, 000 

5,  975 

5 

2,100 

0,300 

1 

250 

250 

3 

1,440 

3,000 

1 

50, 000 

14,  600 

25 

12,  GOO 

40,000 

1 

12,  000 

6,000 

7 

3,108 

14,000 

1 

260 

340 

1 

.  240 

600 

1 

20,  000 

4, 840 

6 

1, 873 

16, 000 

1 

eoo 

1, 500 

1 

040 

2,000 

3 

6,500 

2,650 

5 

960 

4, 600 

4 

2, 100 

3,  GOO 

10 

3, 900 

11, 000 

1 

650 

159 

5 

6 

2,040 

G.250 

2 

2,220 

3,470 

7 

1,  512 

5, 860 

1 

3,000 

1,000 

3 

1,200 

3,000 

1  . 

500 

55 

3 

540 

1,600 

3 

2,300 

2,300 

5 

2,040 

6,000 

1 

700 

200 

1 

360 

1,200 

11 

6,720 

10,  270 

24 

7, 920 

25,060 

1 

2,000 

14,  000 

8 

3,024 

18,000 

6 

8,  200* 

12, 700 

13 

5, 124 

23, 000 

7 

11,  900 

3,700 

•14 

5,244 

14,000 

1 

10,  000 

1,200 

4 

2 

1,800 

..  3,750 

158 

607, 793 

509, 387 

579 

31 

218,088 

1,093, 260 

1 

600 

191 

2 

720 

. 1,340 

J,  500 

2,  407 

7 

1,800 

5,662 

4 

4,  500 

1,  775 

21 

4, 560 

9,500 

1, 355 

7 

2,880 

7,485 

50  000 

129, 273 

20 

6,096 

174, 390 

1 

COO 

122 

1 

432 

600 

g 

4,  600 

5,800 

9 

1,980 

8,620 

1 

1,  000 

145 

2 

456 

1,  ice 

6 

3, 100 

6, 850 

10 

3, 420 

10,734 

4. 

3,  600 

2,095 

6 

i,  m 

4,735 

33 

73, 200 

150,013 

85 

24,336 

224, 234 
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$ 

§ 

COUNTIES. 

1 

■8 

1 

s§ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  mate 

181 

$1,415,700 

76,328 

$1,954,283 

15 

tn  nnn 

00  6"9 

Pr„iyri 

57 

73  oro 

30 

1,450 

40,282 
137, 096 
* 

12 

25 

39,775 

10 

* 

53  Wl 

10 

d(\  onn 

lrn 

* 

8,026,670 

’  1 

148, 600 

ln  ' 

104*  647 

104'  (mo 

1 

f 

1 

qfil' 

I  ^ 

ACtK  Qfin 

™  130 

ipo  000 

Grundy. . . . . . . . . 

74,150 

Hamilton . . . . . . 

| 

740 

Hancock. . . . . . . . 

119 

>n  o'  mil 

Hardin  ....  . . . . . 

20,350 

Hondoi'son . . . . . . . 

11 

’  ^ 

lor  nnn 

4^’ 

Iroquois . . . . . . .... 

16 

jjJ*  Qnn 

113, 963 

Jackson. . . . . . . . 

Jasper . . . . . . . . ... .........  ... 

56300 

Jefferson. 

1R 

232  455 

Jo  Daviess . . . .................................. 

1G7 

137, 700 
763  400 

784  078 

Johnson..  . . . . 

78  r93 

85 

610  303 

’  ° 

Kankakee. 

’ 

Kendall . . . . 

,6 

^85* 483 

Knox . ... ...... ......  . . . . . . . 

r* 

qno  •7AQ 

T,iilcp  _ _ , _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

177*  275 

Oilo,  t*k O 

190  873 

La  Salle . . . . . . . 

81 

1,256,625 

noo  o«o 

.  UOO,  OIW 

Tc" 

gg 

* 

R7  304 

Livingston ...... >..... 

24 

52 

*  j 

' 

* 

176  452 

McDonough. 

’ 

1 

McHenry  ..........  ............. ....... 

15 

105  000 

85  9G3 

McLean  . . . . . . 

36 

41 

1  ^ 

299  545 

Macon  . . . . . ......a........... 

289  459 

Macoupin . . . . . . . . 

20 

83  C00 

Madison . . . . . . . . . . 

88 

678*  ‘wn 

Marion. . . . . . . . 

10 

1, 350, 676 

Marshall..  . . . . . . 

23 

1  g 

339*4^4 

Massac 

10 

36*200 

51*  400 

Monard 

37 

95*  010 

165*  400 

300 

138*  107 

Monroe  . . * . — . . 

20 

142,  COO 

615,608 

'a 

1 

! 

|  Annual-’ 

$284,  692 

$2,903,853 

27, 120 

306,  000 

4,  500 

18,  200 

17,  292 

139, 100 

44, 244 

160,  627 

37,  260 

125,  653 

1,920 

3,500 

2,  880 

63,  000 

23,  928 

83,  840 

18, 504 

196,372 

ID,  920 

171, 971 

8,880 

59,  500 

7,608 

77,  010 

10,  860 

334,  050 

20, 100 

79,  200 

1,  992,  257 

13,  555,  671 

41, 160 

187,  870 

11,  652 

212,  400 

43, 104 

233,  315 

42, 120 

236,  010 

34,296 

181,541 

4a,  194 
3,43a 

10,  320 
142, 303 
105,  074 

30,  084 
53,  893 

11,  832 
125, 296 

11,  520 
22, 200 
29,  616 
18,  564 
13, 200 
15, 793 
13, 120 
27, 900 
211, 844 
23, 593 
152,556 
24, 300 
LO,  560 
109, 284 
57,  621 
303, 306 
8,988 
90, 516 
14, 688 
39, 295 
55, 844 
13, 044 
61,500 
70, 728 
16, 668 
180,595 
8,  820 
56,  796 
11, 808 
19, 730 
34, 512 
35, 160 
28,380 


314,005 
17,  512 
77,  901 
004,  498 
656, 160 
326,383 
333,  612 
130, 107 
1, 103,203 

39. 800 
318,  096 
633,510 
167, 278 
047,  000 
152,513 

99,  983 
338,  275 
1, 290, 903 
117, 249 
705, 563 
215, 200 
128,  340 
715, 035 
340, 804 
2, 015,  602 
63, 102 
204,935 
141,418 
304,310 
308,  316 
134,  523 
501, 460 
487, 775 
357,  900 
2,111,659 
35,  300 
546, 700 
64,  53  5 

107. 800 
239, 133 
236,445 
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Ill 


Montgomery 
Morgan .... 
Moultrie  ... 

Offlo... - 

Peoria . 

Porry . 

Pike . 

Pope . 

Pulaski .... 
Putnam.... 
Randolph . . 
Richland... 
Rock  Island 
St.  Clair... 

Saline . 

Sangamon  . 
Schuyler. . . 

Scott . 

Shelby . 

Stark . 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell  .. 

Union . 

’Vermillion  . 
Warren.... 
Wayne  .... 

White . 

Whiteside.. 

Will . 

Williamson 

Wiunelmgo 

Woodford.. 


COUNTIES. 


46 

Ill 

26 

12 

148 

15 
32 

8 

23 

16 
44 
21 

134 

2X8 

38 

59 

19 

37 

38 
36 


40 

61 

33 

30 

10 

14 
5 

73 

15 
158 

33 


4, 268 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

fa* 

Capital  invested. 

i 

l 

| 

-  i 

1 

i 

3 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

Annual  value  of  pr 

$78, 350 

$188,747  j 

128 

$43,285 

$206,785 

207, 050 

319, 890 

294 

100, 716 

592,120 

35, 750 

24,256 

58 

18, 216 

01. 696 

99,  300 

147,539 

30 

1 

11, 028 

202,138 

3, 396, 850 

3,  222, 131 

1, 389 

8 

501,  496 

4,930,746 

37,900  | 

34,833 

44 

3 

12,  D96 

59, 806 

154,800 

1  254, 982 

94 

31, 572 

342, 560 

7,300 

18, 865 

3G 

14, 040 

40, 021 

179, 425 

93, 770 

216 

07, 908 

258, 500 

24,600 

14, 403 

40 

11,  624 

38, 750 

288, 300 

633,382 

198 

4 

67,200 

770,010 

78,100 

100,360 

59 

JO,  070 

150, 402 

],  350, 160 

860,675 

902 

14 

319,027 

1,  630, 237 

1,982,800 

2,020,269 

1, 326 

8 

391,584 

3,439,180 

38, 100 

■ 

58,126 

72 

5 

18, 552 

100,  949 

604,300  j 

1,333,207 

517 

2 

107, 372 

1,517,947 

63, 100 

131,660 

82 

24, 900 

185, 439 

123,650 

129,426 

133 

1 

43, 156 

213,  691 

89,800 

182,585 

127 

42, 552 

281,312 

37,  700 

71,697 

56 

15, 096 

93, 135 

333,100 

398,726 

244 

22 

74,460 

620,  800 

311, 150 

257,296 

231 

95, 184 

527, 655 

128, 130 

323,236 

178 

1 

50, 934 

451, 570 

180,500 

125, 214 

137 

42,  720 

216, 105 

90,235 

115,114 

84 

10 

29,  688 

191, 460 

16,050 

63,095 

20 

1 

5,772 

85,800 

58,550 

103,778 

48 

12, 912 

339, 830 

'  31,500 

17,292 

20 

2 

6, 780 

35,400 

383,650 

441,718 

404 

11 

131,196 

833, 793 

64,000 

83,890 

44 

12,024 

107,700 

507, 793 

699, 387 

579 

31  ! 

218, 088 

1,093,200 

73,200 

150, 013 

85 

24,336 

224,234 

27,548,  563 

35,558,782 

22,489 

479 

7, 637, 921 

57,  580, 886 

Note. — No  returns  from  tho  counties  of  Cumberland,  Edward,  Payette,  Ford,  Piatt,  Wabash,  and  Washington, 


Table  No.  3— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES, 


Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . . . 

Fanning  Mills  ...i... ........ 

Mowers  and  reapers  ........ 

Ploughs . . . . 

Threshers  and  horse-powers. 

Alcohol . . . . . . . 

Bags........... . . . . 

Bods,  spring . . . . . 

Bells . . 

Blacksmithing . . . . . . . . 

Bone-black, . . . . . . . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books. . . . . . 


Number  of  establishments. 

Cspital  invested.  ; 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

i 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

6 

73 

§ 

ft 

45 

$173,300 

$92,127 

294 

$118, 284 

$413, 646 

3  j 

11,500 

6,585 

14 

5, 904 

16,400 

21 

926, 050 

266, 444 

604 

256,  080 

1,045,165 

121 

628,145 

252,717 

616  | 

236,  028 

813, 356 

11 

230, 000 

42,764 

172 

67,  092 

200, 795 

5 

%  107,500 

707,500 

29 

0,984  ; 

985,409 

1 

1,000 

70,000 

6 

8 

3,648 

90,  000 

2 

2,200 

7,360 

7 

2,640 

17;  400 

1 

2,000 

1,915 

3 

720 

-  5, 000 

181 

114, 680 

64,867 

347 

97,  584 

270,650 

2 

3,100 

1,140 

11 

2,100 

4,100 

6 

5,400 

0,142 

16 

5  1 

5,916 

18,700 

112 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  18G0. 


MAUDE  AO  TUBES. 


Liquors,  wino . 

Locksmithing . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  framos — 

Lubricating  greaso . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Malt . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Matches . . . . 

Mattressos . . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &o . 

Millinery . 

Millstones,  burr . , . 

Mineral  water . . . . 

Musical  instruments — Miscellaneous 
Piano-fortes  ♦ 

Oil,  lard . 

Painting . 

Paper,  printing  and  wrapping . 

Perfumory . . 

Photographs . 

Plastering,  ornamental . 

Pottery  wave . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

Provisions— Pork  and  beef . 

Pumps . . 

Regalia,  Masonic . 

Saddlery  and  harness . , . . „ . 

S  af os,  fire-proof . * . * .  — 

Salt . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Saws . 

Scales . 

Sewing  maebinos . 

Shingles . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Silver  plating . 

Silverware . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Sorghum  sirup . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Starch . 

Staves . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Sugar  refining. . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Trunks . 

Turning,  ivory . 

Turning,  wood . 

Typo  founding . . . 

Vinegar . . 

■Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Washing  maebinos . 

White  lead . 

Wigs  and  hair  work . 

Wire  cloth . 

Wooden  ware . 

Wooden  clothes  framos . 


§ 

& 


Wool  carding . 
Woollen  goods 


29 

21 


Aggregate. 


Capital  invested. 

NUMBEll  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

& 

$3, 000 

$1, 800 

3 

$1,  020 

$6,  000 

800 

200 

2 

600 

900 

3, 100 

1, 490 

7 

2,436 

5, 600 

400 

3,795 

2 

480 

4, 400 

179, 000 

528,  942 

164 

51, 336 

060, 923 

1, 371, 338 

1,  098,  697 

1, 052 

15 

4.60, 740 

2,  543, 985 

1,072,700 

390, 825 

1,098 

.  447, 660 

3,056, 303 

18, 000 

47,720 

12 

5, 040 

64, 150 

237, 450 

183, 137 

303 

118, 740 

302, 970 

4,000 

1, 440 

14 

8 

5,460 

14,082. 

7,150 

4, 190 

10 

1 

3,  300 

12, 500 

20,  000 

8,  GOO 

12 

2 

3,960 

40,000 

53,  720 

95, 820 

4 

180 

32,  784 

178,  810 

10, 000 

3,  875 

fi 

600 

5,250 

43, 800 

50,  020 

65 

17,  328 

119, 286 

1, 500 

208 

8 

720 

2,800 

IB,  500 

7,050 

7 

2,880 

23, 600 

0, 400 

0,700 

2 

552 

18, 000 

7,500 

5,  531 

88 

8,880 

85, 805 

47, 103 

43, 076 

29 

IS 

13,  080 

50, 938 

500 

05 

3 

540 

1,000 

10, 300 

0,402 

13 

6, 120 

.21,700 

2,000 

4,  492 

14 

4,560 

14, 100 

54, 870 

23,  050 

159 

8 

50, 208 

107, 377 

487, 200 

204,  773 

048 

5 

253,  380 

885,  905 

1, 380, 038 

3,  3G1, 731 

085 

100, 654 

3, 902, 045. 

8,800 

3,  000 

11 

3,780 

12,  380 

1,000 

4,500 

1 

4 

1,320 

7,000 

351, 020 

351,  036 

030 

1 

206,  004 

744, 342 

1,000 

2,500 

3 

1,  080 

8,700 

38, 000 

4,000 

15 

4,080 

10, 000 

308, 475 

191,  804 

484 

147,  540 

538, 808 

2,  000  - 

1, 040 

3 

1,500 

3, 000 

7,000 

1,285 

11 

5,  400 

11,500 

2,800 

446 

4 

1,080 

3,050 

55, 450 

37, 290 

107 

20, 904 

07, 570 

72, 500 

14,  055 

53 

19, 560 

46,100 

2,600 

3,500  ! 

8 

3, 480 

13,000 

20, 000 

25,  520 

V 

4,  320 

34, 000 

123, 100 

250, 180 

82 

28,  764 

413, 742 

5, 300 

3, 124 

17 

3,420 

20, 400 

4, 500 

2,  COO 

8 

1,  200 

5, 100 

240,  000 

187, 225 

70 

20,  400 

622, 700 

19, 300 

17, 250 

24' 

0, 570 

39, 740 

39, 800 

6, 533 

149 

43, 656 

64, 148 

13,  000 

727, 000 

75 

27,  000 

860, 000 

448,  500 

337, 261 

431 

159, 720 

677, 105 

62, 700 

50, 825 

37 

6 

10, 290 

62,  600 

15, 000 

14,  616 

26 

9, 216 

47,  620 

1,000 

2,  600 

1 

480 

3,  300 

2,500 

1, 260 

4 

1, 800 

4,800 

25,  000 

6,  210 

10 

6 

4,824 

24,  600 

G,  800 

12,  800 

12 

3,  600 

27,690 

140, 200 

67,  068 

282 

86,  400 

225,672 

2,500 

1,173 

<) 

3,720 

7,120 

24, 000 

153,  000 

29 

12,  000 

233,000 

3,  00O 

4,600 

7 

1,860 

18, 700 

400 

850 

1 

1 

456 

3,025 

23, 600 

13,  930 

5 

11,  040 

38, 410 

1, 000 

195 

4 

960 

1,  500 

55, 750 

82, 540 

53 

1 

14, 592 

114,  516  : 

207,  600 

110,  462 

128 

34 

44,  004 

187,613 

27, 548, 563 

35,  558, 782 

22,489 

479 

7,637,921 

57,  580,  887 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES, 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 


Ashes,  pot  and  poarl . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Flour  and  meal.... . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . ------ 

Marble  and  stono  work . . . . 

Saddlery  andhamess . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

X 

l 

l 

19 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements . . 

Blacksmithtag . . . . 

Brick . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

Book-binding . . . 

Bread.. . . 

Carriages  . . 

Carpentering . 

Cigars . .... 

Clothing . 

Confectionery . . 

Cordage . 

Cooperage . 

Dentistry . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . , . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Gas . 

Glue . . 

Hats  and  caps..... . 

Iron  eastings . . . 

Lime . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt- . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture-frames 

Lumber,  planed - - - - ... 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  &c  -  - . . 

Marble  and  stono  work . . 

Mattresses . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &a . 

Millinery  and  dress-making . 

Photographs . 

Printing . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

Saleratus  . . . . 

Sasb,  do ors,  and  blinds . . . . . . 

Shingles . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . 

Stares,  heading,  and  hoops  ...... 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Vinegar . * . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . 


3 

12 

8 

13 

2 

7 
2 

11 

3 

10 

1 

1 

8 
2 

12 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
1 

4 
1 
2 

35 

2 

1 


i 

i 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

| 

j 

| 

3 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

9 

*3 

Female. 

70,500 

179,125 

20 

6, 480 

197,850 

aoo 

480 

2 

720 

1,200 

1,000 

400 

3 

480 

1,500 

500 

100 

1 

360 

900 

3,000 

930 

3 

600 

1,550 

86,400 

192, 0G5 

56 

17,184 

232, 035 

10,300 

7,205 

14 

4,920 

40,300 

7,775 

5,455 

24 

7,452 

17,355 

8,400 

11, 905 

126 

8,225 

35,300 

33,500 

55,000 

98 

3 

33,  984 

103, 500 

500 

700 

4 

960 

1, 800 

4,300 

8,675 

24 

6,540 

22, 700 

1,800 

1,900 

9  ! 

3, 144 

?,  0110 

4,900 

13,275 

52  ] 

18, 288 

38, 500 

2,000  j 

4,275 

o  i 

2,700 

7,800 

39,500 

55,950 

83 

24, 300 

90,750 

4,000 

12,500 

3 

1, 200 

15,  000 

300 

1,000 

3 

720 

2,000 

7,850 

7,553 

48 

8,784 

21,262 

800 

675 

3 

2, 400 

4,500 

69, 500 

330,860 

37 

13, 572 

378, 064 

9,600 

32,600 

70 

25, 824 

49,500 

68,900 

4,400 

8 

2,400 

11,300 

1,500 

600 

2 

480 

1, 650 

2,500 

1,100 

4 

1,  320 

4,000 

2,500 

9,350 

9 

2,300 

12,650 

6,500 

5,225 

9 

2,700 

10, 500 

1, 000 

5,500 

3 

900 

7,300 

6,200 

5,705 

13 

4, 104 

15,800 

300 

800 

2 

480 

1,500 

12,000 

16, 870 

19 

6,744 

30,  000 

68,000 

57, 295 

124 

35,  CG0 

167, 182 

16,000 

23,400 

35 

10, 116 

40,800 

2,500 

2,800 

8 

2,820 

6, 000 

2,260 

540 

3 

840 

2,100 

10,700 

6,375 

21 

7, 140 

31,  625 

1,000 

2,500 

3 

3 

900 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2 

960 

3,300 

13,000 

2,360 

27 

8, 340 

16,  550 

6,500 

17, 700 

26 

9, 840 

30,  000 

1, 000 

6,090 

3 

900 

7,500 

5,900 

4,900 

17 

5,904 

20, 150 

500 

500 

4 

1,560 

3,000 

1,250 

1,650 

6 

1, 740 

4, 100 

7,200 

6,657 

5 

1,644 

]  0,  000 

2,000 

5,000 

10 

3, 000 

0,  000 

4,500 

17,100 

31 

11,760 

<  33,900 

200 

250 

2 

600 

1,600 

8,800 

5,845 

32 

11, 304 

10,  550 

9,000 

22,500 

10 

5 

7,834 

33, 000 

468,535 

764, 540 

1, 045 

11 

307,353 

1,  380,888 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing... 
Boots  mid  shoos.. 

Bread . . 

Carpentering 
Carriages . 


Clothing . . . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Millinery  and  dross-making . 

Marble  and  stone- work . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot -iron  u 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . 

Woollen  goods . . 


Total.. 


BLACKFORD  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal. . 
Lumber,  sawed. . 
Wool  carding  . . . 


BOONE  COUNTY. 


Blncksmlthiug . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick . 

Carriages . 

Cooperage . 

Fire-arms . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Lumber,  planed - 

Lumber,  sawed 
Pumps . 


Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  w 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total.. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Total . 


$2,400 

1,100 

200 

1,400 

5.500 

2.500 
6,000 
2,000 

107,500 

13,500 

22,200 

1.500 
800 

1,025 

1,800 

575 

2,700 

2,250 

12,000 


6.500 

8.500 

2,000 


32,500 

2,525 


36,250 

100 

2,200 

5.500 

1.500 

1,000 

12,000 


102,209 


$1,985 
3,400 
950 
1,  400 

I, 115 
200 

5,000 

2,190 

182,600 

6,160 

14,380 

1,500 

2,300 

2,130 

448 

900 

4,802 

3,170 

II, 000 


13,600 

3,100 

2,000 


1,112 
19, 256 
90 
545 
3,299 
1,000 
1,200 
8,664 


5,160 

800 

3,800 


3, 600 
4,020 
840 
3,840 
6,720 
11,  880 
0,180 
15,  084 
720 
3,300 
2, 472 
360 
1,068 
3,  540 
4,080 
2,  520 


82,  524 


1, 260 
1, 800 


1,032 

2,400 


7,  884 
2,736 


1,200 

3,212 


2,200 

15,000 

9.250 
3,000 

16, 000 
9,  900 
273, 810 
22, 150 
48,  450 
3,  000 
7,200 
5,100 

1.250 
2, 150 

12, 060 
10, 070 
25, 000 


477, 810 


16,000 

6,100 

5,600 


1,000 
12,  407 
2,  250 
3,375 

4.200 
7G0 

271, 934 
7, 254 
010 
1,070 
48,370 
900 

2.200 

10, 198 

2,  700 
1,500 
13,280 


385,328 


13, 251 

1,000 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


i 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements. 

Carriages . - . 

Cooperage . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lumper,  rawed . 

Paper . . 

“Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


8 

15 


1 

3 

34 


CASS  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements . 

Aslios— Pot  and  pearl . . . 

BlaoksrattMng . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brooms . . 

Broad . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . . 

Cooperage . 

Fire  •aims . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Fnrnlturo,  cabinet . . 

LImo . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  ffio . 

Marble  and  stone  worlc . . . 

Painting . . . 

Printing . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro — 

Venoors . . . 

“Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Total . 


CLARK  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  Implements . 

Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages  . . . . 

Clothing . 

Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Lime . . 

Lumber,  planed . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Saddle-treos . . 

Ship  and  boatbuilding...^^... 
Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro. 

“Wagons,  carts,  & c . 

Whetstones . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . . 


41 


Capital  invested. 

•i 

i 

< 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

I 

f 

i 

Male. 

1 

§ 

£ 

$840 

$865 

1 

$300 

$2, 600 

7,800 

7, 290 

29 

9,704 

32, 925 

200 

180 

3 

480 

900 

36,300 

71, 301 

11 

3,  600 

82, 625 

30,850 

13,500 

39 

1.1,  352 

33, 450 

40, 000 

23,000 

20 

8 

7,440 

40, 000 

2,500 

3,000 

7 

2,520 

3,350 

0,500 

6,350 

10 

1 

3,480 

14, 350 

124,900 

123, 486 

120 

0 

38, 876 

210,000 

12,700 

7,522 

31 

10,812 

24,280 

700 

520 

1 

240 

800 

450 

535 

3 

840 

3,970 

4,300 

9,034 

27 

8,796 

23,788 

1,250 

1,630 

2 

300 

2,850 

1,160 

4,181 

6 

1,  536 

5,574 

1,000 

1, 390 

4 

1,500 

3,680 

1,200 

800 

2 

GOO 

2,900 

750 

2,484 

14 

0,  088 

9,275 

3,000 

1, 115 

4 

1,920 

4,000 

42,700 

270, 559 

28 

8,  760 

339,538 

3,800 

1, 512 

7 

2, 244 

6, 141 

000 

1,  GOO 

2 

660 

3, 375 

500 

225 

1 

300 

900 

2,500 

913 

2 

576 

3,220 

52,030 

33, 918 

66 

1G,  848 

77,  631 

21,000 

7,739 

36 

15, 480 

40, 100 

375 

1,400 

6 

2,184 

5,650 

500 

800 

1 

360 

1,525 

7,500 

1,010 

9 

2, 208 

6, 133 

3,000 

2, 728 

9 

2,160 

5, 240 

1,500 

1,350 

10 

3,840 

8,  600 

1,500 

130 

2 

300 

540 

G,200 

7,373 

14 

5, 136 

14,  742 

5,000 

3,  900 

7 

2, 100 

15, 600 

4,350 

7,514 

16 

4,920 

26, 319 

179, 165 

377,882 

310 

99, 828 

634, 773 

12,000 

12,500 

40 

6,600 

47, 000 

1, 800 

680 

5 

1,020 

2,700 

400 

1, 266 

4 

1 

1,320 

3,925 

4,000 

1, 400 

10 

3,000 

5,200 

2,500 

8,500 

6 

8 

2,280 

14,000 

2,400 

1, 920 

15 

2,880 

5,325 

65,000 

273, 935 

22 

9, 168 

331, 010 

9,350 

1,435 

31 

4,080 

7,500 

5,500 

11, 950 

15 

4,416 

21, 100 

4,000 

3,150 

6 

1, 800 

5,000 

41, 000 

63, 430 

40 

15, 084 

112,620 

400 

300 

2 

240 

600 

100 

350 

1 

1 

420 

1, 155 

25, 000 

40,000 

90 

12, 000 

60,000 

14,000 

8,865 

11 

5,400 

17,  800 

250 

GO 

1 

300 

580 

15,000 

5,000 

15 

2,400 

15,600 

2,000 

750 

3 

900 

1,860 

204, 700 

435, 491 

317 

10 

73, 308 

652,  981 

- - - 
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1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED* 

I 

! 

•M 

g 

l 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

-8 

Capital  invested. 

1 

1 

1 

Male. 

c3 

1 

1 

I 

«! 

Annual  value  oJ 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

$135 

861 

1 

,  . 

$300 

900 

$557 

1,200 

5,450 

2,800 

27,200 

3  . 

2,850 

9,276 

2,700 

5, 820 
3,312 

18,498 

12 

8,000 

6 

6,950 

43 

13,440 

32,700, 

_ 

130 

3 

480 

GUO 

FHn*  mul  mm\ 

5 

23, 700 
600 

94,810 

975 

12 

3,360 

106,  515 

Ti  Tiers  mnlt 

2 

600 

1, 600 

T  umber  sawed 

34 

44,150 

6,650 

36,370 

3,655 

68  8 

81 

20, 868 

90, 105 

pnwnwrL™ 

14 

34 

8,434 

16,080 

Printin 

6 

1, 440 

2,150 

^  ■ 

1,500 

3 

900 

2, 940 

600 

3 

660 

2,536 

1 

600 

480 

1,405 

6,445 

8 

3,100 

12,  COO 

Total 

80 

122, 250 

166,210 

234 

63, 084 

299, 136 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

A  (Wjonll  .fj.nl  SmpInnwB+u 

1, 455 

2 

528 

2, 450 

1, 416 

8 

1,092 

4,725 

3,500 

2,  950 

7 

3,400 

6,287 

750 

1 

300 

850 

30,500 

62,400 

11,050 

13 

3,  780 

71, 440 

24 

5,  676 

ID,  745 

’W’fljinnp,  fr-Pr-  r  -T  rr--  _ 

3 

885 

2,400 

5 

1, 152 

2,450 

Wool  carding. . . . 

x 

3 

720 

3,600 

Total . 

37 

83, 306 

63 

15, 648 

111,  547 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

j 

Flour  and  mnnl 

5 

7 

20, 300 

24, 265 
8,710 

2,400 

33,700 

Lumber,  sawed  . 

15 

2,540 

18,500 

Total . 

12 

29,800 

32,975 

25 

4,940 

52,200 

DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implA^Aufn 

g 

7  500 

2, 200 

3, 080 

1, 642 
760 

11 

4,  506 

8, 100 

Boots  and  shoes . 

3 

1,600 

2, 900 

8 

3,  380 

8,675 

El  afikfim  itb  in  g 

3 

9 

.  2,760 

5, 410 

Carriages . 

1 

1 

2, 500 

720 

1,860 

Carpentering . . . . . . . . . 

1,300 

1,6GB 
1,600 
1, 320 

2 

312 

4, 000 

Coal,  bituminous . 

3 

3 

3, 700 

9 

1,728 

8, 200 

Cooperage  . . 

1, 200 

5 

900 

2,350 

Flour  and  meal . 

8 

x 

58,200 

800 

168,800 
1, 200 

31 

C,  3116 

203, 400 

Linuors,  distilled . .  ...  ..  _ 

1 

300 

4,500 

Liquors,  malt . 

x 

3,  BOO 
28, 700 

2,400 
74, 450 

2 

528 

7,200 

Lumber,  sawed _ 

13 

53 

14, 124 

335,100 

Provisions — Pork,  &c. . . . . . . 

1 

30, 000 

27,000 

474 

20 

2,400 

38, 200 

Saddlery  and  harnnn«. .... 

1 

1,000 

2 

720 

1,720 

Shingles . 

1 

1,  000 

600 

2 

672 

1,800 

Tin.  copper,  and  shetd-iron  warn _ _ _ 

1 

700 

800 

2 

240 

1,500 

"\yngons,  en.rtft,  Ann. 

2 

1 

800 

2, 500 

92 

600 

1,  050 

Wool  carding . 

2,400 

2 

480 

3, 200 

Toful _  _ _ _ _ 

46 

148, 200 

290,480 

153 

39, 756 

630, 205 

DEARBORN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  slums  ......  ..... 

G 

3,150 

1,050 

l,7t)0 

35,000 

2,  500 

10 

3, 120 

7,  500 

3 

4, 500 

4 

840 

10, 100 

Evierlr  _ 

g 

3, 000 

10 

.1,150 

8,  i.i)iJ 

CarringoB . . : - .... 

1 

15,000 

16 

7,680 

3, 509 

STATE  OF  INDIANA. 
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DEARBORN  COTJNTY— Coiitimiofl. 


Cigars . 

Clothing . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  aud  moal. . 


Liquors,  distilled. . 

Liquoi’Bj  malt . 

Lubricating  groaso  . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines, 

Marblo  aud  stone  work . 

Provisions — Pork  packing . 

Saddlery  aud  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  blinds,  &c . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wo.ro  . . 
’Woollen  goods . . 


Agricultural  implements. . 

Blacksmithlug . 

Boots  and  Bhoes . 

Carriages . 


Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  cawed . 

Machinery,  gteam-engincB,  &o. . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Saddlery  and  harness.. . 


Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  v 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

Woollon  goods  . . . — 


Agricultural  implements . . 

Ashos — Pot  and  pearl - 

Blacksmithlug . 

Boots  and  Bhoes . 


Cooperage . 

Furniture,  cabinet.. 

Iron  castings . . 

Lumber,  sawed..... 


Saddlery  and  harness- . . 
Tin,  copper,  and  shoet-iri 
Wagons,  carts,  &o . 


DELAWARE  COUNTY, 


Boots  and  shoes  . 
Brick . 


12 

27 
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NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

& 

g 

9 

1 

•a 

1 

{j 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

■g 

S 

a 

I 

Capital  invested. 

| 

a 

s 

3 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

■a 

I 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— Continued. 

.  23  l 

8 

$292,405  ! 
2,  G50 
2,650 
15, 8G5 

18 

$6,900 

5,800 

5,  000 
32,850 

900 

9,300 

16 

33 

™prnv  nmi  pBnntironvi 

3,200 

1,000 

1,000 

2,305 

593 

2,100 

9 

1,080 

780 

480 

2,181 

2 

9 

8 

i 

Total . . . 

59 

157,675 

345,  G62 

175 

3 

4R  4PP 

d7R  mn 

r 

DUBOIS  COUNTY. 

4,050 
1,000 
850 
2,200 
300 
.  1,400 
6,900 
300 

300 

700 

1,500 
2,010  1 
550 
1,850 
250 
1,400 

4, 630 

1, 150 
160 

830 

g 

1,200 

5,200 

3 

1 

900 

540 

240 

COO 

3,180 

420 

720 

720 

2,  COO 
2,495 

0 

3,000 
1C,  047 
2,675 
1,590 
3,630 

11 

2 

a 

Total . . . . . . . 

27 

18,000 

14,330 

38 

9, 720 

40,747 

ELKHART  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

8,335 

725 

12,200 

312 

BlackBinitliiiig . . 

2,400 

12,700 

2,000 

24 

900 

8, 040 
665  ' 

1, 850 
24,  500 
4,050 

Boots  and  shoos . 

7 

24 

13 

Brink . 

2 

Brooms . 

Carriages . . . 

8 

* 

18,100 

GOO 

10, 430 
250 

43 

1 

30,  556 
1,000 
8,595 
485,978 
8, 550 
2,500 
07,140 
5, 000 
800 

Clothing . 

35  180 
GOO 

Cooperage . . . 

9 

Flour  and  meal . 

7 

9 

113,000 

8.300 

1.300 
03, 300 

1,400 

450 

416, 000 
2,750  | 
900 
30, 993 
850 

225 

29 

12 

9,  684 
3,780 
OGO 
17, 424 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

5 

Iron  castings . 

Lumber,  sawod . . . 

29 

65 

Marble  and  stonework . . 

Pottery  wave . 

4 

300 

Paper . 

x 

1 

1 

. 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 

40,  000 

5, 770 

10 

9 

C,  460 

Shingles . 

* 

2,  G50 
500 
1,600 

3, 165 

6 

1, 920 

1,050 

2,700 

Tin,  copper,  and  slient-ironware . . 

2 

1,200 

3 

480 

912 

Wool  carding . 

1 

* 

1,300 
3,500  - 

1,000 
1,500  1 

2 

3 

600 

GOO 

1,875 
3, 000 

Woollen  goods . . 

7,  000 

2,800 

G 

2 

1, 728 

0,000 

Total . 

89 

ono  nan 

rrvn  RtiK 

i 

oUi3,  950 

DlA«,  OOO 

2 

88, 253 

1 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithinpr . . .  . 

12 

13,085 

27 

0,048 

84,240 

Boots  and  shoes  . 

9  507 

Carriages . . . . . . 

9 

10 

t 

31,300 

4, 900 

13,723 

2,305 

46 

2 

17,988 

9,300 

3, 420 

45,874 
15, 507 

Carpentering . 

Clothing . . . . . 

22 

Cooperage . . *. . 

3 

3.900 
600 

88,000 

2.900  1 

3  ran 

21 

3 

12, 470 
1,  625 
210,853 
3,105 

Fire-arms . 

,oB 

0, 024 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

7 

3 

180,433 

1,000 

20 

4 

720 

7,834 

1.032 

lao  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 
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MANUFACTUEBS. 


FAYETTE  OOUHTY— Continued. 

Iron  castings . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stouo  work . . . 

Millwrlglitlng . * . . . ■- 

Photographs . 

Pottery  waro . 

Provisions— -Pork,  &c . . 

Printing . . . . 

Pumps . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness.  * . . 

Shingles . 

Tin,  copper,  anti  sheet-iron  wore . . 

Watcli  repairing,  silversmi thing,  &c . .. 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . . . 


FLOYD  COUNTY. 

Agi’icultural  implements . . . 

Hollows . . . 

Blacksmifhing.. . 

Book-binding . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Boxes.... . . 

Brass  founding . 

Brick . . . 

Carriages . 

Cigars . . . . 

Clothing . . . . 

Coffins . . . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Dyeing  and  scouring . . . 

Morn*  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Hats  and  caps . . 

Iron  forging . . 

Iron  railing . . . 

Licptora,  distilled . . . . 

Lithographs . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. . . 

Marble  and  stono  work . 

Millinery  nud  dress-ranking . . 

Pottery  waro. . . . . . 

Printing . . . . . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  &c .........  * . . . 

Pumps..... . i . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sails,  &o. . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . 

Ship-carpentering . 

Soap  and  candles . ..... 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro  . . 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  &o . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . 

Watch  repairing,  silversmithlng,  «fec . . 


Number  of  establishments. 

1 

3 

O 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

$7,  000 

$2, 240 

8 

18 

23, 600 

14, 000 

30 

S 

1,700 

1,400 

6 

1 

100 

100 

2 

1 

200 

323 

1 

1 

700 

90 

1 

a 

390,000 

245, 750 

150 

2 

2,220 

777 

8 

3 

5,800 

4,540 

9 

6 

8,550 

8,075 

14 

1 

1,000 

250 

3 

2 

4,200 

2,100 

4 

1 

1, 000 

200 

1 

1 

11,  ooo 

0,400 

24 

6 

93 

603,455 

515, 054 

433 

11 

2 

10, 000 

6,010 

35 

I 

1,000 

2,500 

3 

3 

7,200 

7,323 

16 

2 

17,500 

21,000 

11 

2 

23 

27,365 

42,736 

95 

23 

1 

4,500 

4,700 

12 

1 

2,000 

4,  500 

4 

1 

2,500 

1,800 

10 

5 

2,200 

5,380 

20 

1 

3,000 

7,500 

20 

10 

25,150 

51, 850 

71 

19 

1 

1,000 

800 

2 

2 

3, 500 

9,  516 

7 

19 

6,255 

6,  571 

60 

1 

300 

100 

3 

3 

58,  000 

236,205 

20 

7 

23, 100 

27,  025 

68 

2 

3,200 

4,000 

4 

1 

1 

13,  000  w 

11,  200 

10 

1 

600  * 

500 

4 

1 

150 

500 

2 

1 

800 

800 

3 

2 

2,500 

4,000 

8 

4 

117,  500 

91, 100 

141 

5 

15,400 

67, 400 

26 

4 

6,300 

15, 350 

28 

1 

400 

35 

1 

1 

1,200 

780 

2 

1 

30, 000 

208, 750 

100 

3  . 

5,200 

4,  500 

10 

5 

21, 200 

18, 550 

24 

2 

4,  800 

11, 250 

4 

2 

2, 200 

15, 000 

24 

8 

34,  900 

71, 525 

153 

1 

1,  000 

2,200 

8 

2 

65,000 

138, 550 

28 

6 

41,300 

36, 000 

38 

1 

2,000 

350 

3 

1 

300 

30 

1 

3 

7,600 

5,550 

7 

141 

571, 020 

1,143,441 

1,058 

.  73 

S 

■a 

J 

Annual  value  of  products.  || 

i 

ii 

SI,  536 

$4,  600 

8,208 

32,  054 

1,080 

4,  085 

360 

557 

480 

1,  200 

360 

500 

18,  000 

207,  040 

3,784 

5, 811 

2,040 

15, 200 

5,212 

17, 130 

720 

1,800 

1,764  ’ 

5, 300 

300 

500 

8,784 

27, 000 

118,  784 

732, 030 

10,  680 

13, 400 

1, 440 

4,500 

5,400 

16, 800 

1,680 

27, 500 

31,488 

98,428 

4,800 

11, 500 

1, 680 

7,000 

1,355 

9,600 

6,000 

13, 020 

3, 000 

10, 000 

23,556 

85,  500 

720 

1,800 

2,352 

17, 000 

9, 480 

21, 150 

1,200 

2,000 

8,520 

291, 500 

25,296 

71, 000 

1,848 

8, 100 

3, 600 

25, 000 

1, 200 

2,000 

480 

1, 200 

1,152 

2, 830 

2,680 

0,000 

58, 500 

221, 900 

8,904 

87, 500 

4, 404 

24, 000 

360 

500 

600 

3,600 

12, 000 

260, 508 

3,828 

12, 500 

6,420 

35,100 

1,668 

17,180 

12, 240 

20,  000 

69, 372 

142, 800 

lr920 

5,000 

11,  520 

150, 500 

18,048 

04, 500 

672 

5, 000 

300 

500 

2,  940- 

11,  500 

363, 203  ,  j 


Total. 


1, 833,  ‘116 
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MANUFACTURES. 

! 

I 

■g 

■3 

| 

Capital  invested. 

’] 

3 

1 

l 

C 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

1 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 

1 

3 

$0, 650 

$3,668 

9 

$3, 840 

$11, 089 

13 

4,185 

3, 208 

23 

6,672 

15, 200 

7 

3,990 

2,250 

10, 585 

26 

1 

8,256 

24, 407 

4 

4,025 

7 

1,704 

6,480 

1 

500 

155 

2 

200 

800 

1 

400 

250 

1 

300 

60Q 

18 

6,555 

3, 502 

35 

14,  676 

23, 965 

D 

13,370 

10, 368 

33 

10, 500 

30,250 

1,  000 

BOO 

3 

1, 152 

3,  500 

Clothing . 

9,  245 

10,700 

14 

11 

6,  084 

21, 000 

300 

175 

6 

SCO 

1, 310 

6 

4,175 

2,890 

19 

5,196 

10, 075 

200 

800 

1 

720 

2,000 

250 

100 

1 

300 

600 

76, 750 

113,022 

21 

9, 540 

134, 675 

1,840 

11 

3, 540 

7,635 

300 

1, 500 

2 

840 

2,700 

8,000 

2,275 

4 

1, 440 

0, 705 

31, 500 

14,  650 

36 

10, 128 

30, 150 

G,  500 

405 

3 

1,440 

2,500 

2,615 

11 

3,  0G0 

8,600 

2,600 

7 

960 

5,100 

3,116 

4 

1,580 

6,136 

100 

2 

720 

1,000 

100 

2 

720 

1, 100 

Printing . 

3 

l,  340 

9 

2,220 

6,500 

Provision  s— Pork,  &e . 

* 

23,600 

44 

5,160 

114, 384 

Pump  a . . . . 

2 

600 

1,  900 

Saddlery  and  liariiGHS . 

3,570 

39 

6, 204 

23, 200 

Shingle  b . 

50 

2 

600 

750 

Soar)  and  candles. . . 

2 

720 

4, 400 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . 

11 

3,240 

17,350 

.  312 

550 

Woollen  goods . 

2 

6,100 

1,450 

6 

.  2 

1,800 

4,  035 

Total . 

143 

238, 815 

321, 670 

372 

21 

113,384 

531,  507 

FRANKLIN  COUNTS, 

Agricultural  implements . . . r 

1 

4,  000 

1, 100 

6 

2, 1G0 

1, 000 

Blacksmltliing _ _ 

H 

4,030 

3,  300 

17 

4,860 

11, 155 

Roots  anil  shoos _ r  _ 

4 

9 

3,144 

8, 113 

Brooms . . 

Q 

1,150 

2 

684 

2,  800 

Carriages . . . . 

4 

2,700 

"13 

3, 900 

10,000 

Clothing . . . . . 

2 

1, 060 

1,  060 

2 

2 

1, 044 

2,100 

Cooperage _ _ _ r  T  r , _ ,  - . . 

6 

14 

2,800 

26 

7,000 

15,  855 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . 

41, 400 

14 

4, 440 

180,  975 

Iron  castings . . . . . . 

1 

2,  000 

850 

4 

1, 440 

3, 100 

Liquors,  distilled _ ......... . . . . . ......... 

s 

20,  000 

9 

2,376 

75,028 

Diqiioi’fl,  malt- _ T _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _  r--- 

2 

3,  000 

2 

276 

4,  800 

TiUinl)er  sa^yerl  - _ _ - _  _ _ _ 

20 

24, 270 

42 

11,688 

42, 084 

Fn fiery  ware . . . . . . . . 

1 

250 

2 

000 

1,000 

Printing  . . . . ... _ .................... 

1 

2,000 

.  4 

720 

2,  450 

Saddlery  and  harness  r  , , _ _ _ _ _  . 

5 

2,  650 

9 

3,000 

7,  050 

Shingles _ „  _ _ _ 

.  i 

200 

2 

600 

1.20Q 

1 

1,  500 

2 

768 

1,350 

"Wagons,  carts,  _ T _ ? _ 

2 

550 

3 

060 

1,050 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

3,000 

985 

4 

2 

1, 056 

3,000 

Total . . . 

81 

119, 920 

265, 915 

172 

. 4 

-50,806 

370,410 
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manufactures. 


PULTON  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal.. 
Lumber,  flawed  . 
WooUon  goods .. 


GIBSON  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements . . . . . 

Black  smithing..... . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages  . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Flour  an d meal. . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  ....... . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Shingles . , . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  -n 

Wagons,  carte,  &c . 

Wool  cardlug . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total.. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  Implements . . 

Blacksmi  thing . . 

Boots  and  shoos  . . 

Bread . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Iron  castings . . .  ^ . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  &o. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . , 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and. sheet- iron  ware- . 
Woollen  goods . . 


Total.. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

BootB  and  shoes  . . 

Flour  aud  meal . . . 

Iron,  pig . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . * . 

Saddlery  and  harness . .  . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . * . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 


Total.. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Blacksmlthing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 


$148, 000 
28,700 
5,500 


600 
7,900 
3,550 
13, 000 
3, 000 
85, 500 
12, 000 
30, 000 
29, 100 
4,700 
2,415 
500 


2,100 
1, 200 
800 

3. 300 

48. 300 
2, 000 
2, 000 

16. 300 
500 

30, 000 
2,425 

4.300 

1,000 

10, 000 


125,125 


500 
28, 500 
66,  000 
6,700 
1,000 
750 
1, 500 


3,217 
2, 650 
3, 425 
5,225 


$136,100 
18, 500 
3,  710 


5,265 
4,290 
5,  345 
480 
162, 214 
4,500 
31,160 
13,100 
3,187 
327 
900 


1,725 
6, 425 


31,  025 
2,925 


1,275 

1,700 


27, 040 
4, 950 
4, 157 


1,845 

4,362 

2,345 


$4,812 

0,540 

2,100 


900 
5,556 
3,240 
9,480 
1,793 
7,680 
9, 000 
6,000 
11,  808 
2,400 
1,080 
300 


3,324 
1,220 
COO 
1,  980 
4,  680 
1, 440 
1,  440 
3,986 
COO 
1, 800 
2, 160 
1,980 
1,620 


1,  800 
3,600 
3, 480 


3,180 
4, 200 
4,380 
3.360 


$158,550 

40,870 

7,000 


1,887  ' 
19, 087 
10, 500 
18, 625 
3, 218 
197,  310 
18,000 
145,  000 
39,  340 
7,780 
3,  405 
1,600 
COO 
1,000 
5,400 


1,  C90 
6,  400 
3,275 
I,  360 
3, 440 
138, 505 
2, 420 
4,  500 
11,  248 
1,200 
36,  000 
6,  675 
6,  820 
3,000 
3,780 


230, 313 


33,  500 
9,375 
9,  650 
757 
1, 215 
2,150 


7,  395 
10, 752 
9,897 
11, 210 
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MANUFACTURES. 

j 

1 

I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

■B 

1 

I 

o 

! 

■a 

I 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

n 

$418 

51, 300 

$560 

4 

$944 

$1,990 
175,  COO 

PI  mu*  and  ra^nl 

160,275 

19 

5,520 

980 

7 

1,740 

. J_u 

782 

1 

480 

1,800 

47,000 

38,  065 

77 

22,980 

87, 000 

P-'itn  ' 

362 

3 

GOO 

8,400 

^ _ / 

387 

3 

876 

2,290 

13 

6,  ISO 

10, 493 

T^n  r>nppfti>  nT|fI  jr^n 

6,223 

7 

8,  040 

9,025 

1,850 

589 

5 

1,020 

2,313 

W  oUon  goods  ........  •  * 

6,290 

7 

8,580 

10,720 

189,085 

228,  286 

188 

60,500 

346,400 

_ 

HANCOCK  COUNTS'. 

610 

3 

060 

8,350 

675 

1 

360 

1,200 

100 

1 

240 

500 

.  3,000 

1 

360 

2,500 

5 

1,080 

5,700 

TnmW  JflTOAf1 

30 

7,728 

34, 582 

rpin  nnnnar  nnrl  aBnnt  i™„  wnrA 

1,000 

000 

360 

1,000 

n,  c  ppe  ,  a  a  eo  i’o  waio . . 

1 

81 

29,400 

42 

11,  688 

47,838 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

Black  ami  thing. . . . . . . 

4 

795 

1,658 

8 

2,220 

5,400 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

6  1 

1, 620 

3,  045 

10 

3,060 

7,055 

Carpentering . . . . . 

* 

500 

1,550 

3 

576 

3,000 

Carriages . . . 

4, 560 

10, 120 

Clothing . . . 

3;  900 
400 

1 

240 

925 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . . 

3 

570 

10 

1,280 

2,650 

Flour  and  meal. ... _ _ 

65,  600 

11, 316 

354, 040 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

10 

31, 500 

12,528 

35, 800 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

600 

1, 050 

3 

720 

3,400 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . 

x 

200 

45 

1 

300 

550 

Wool  carding  . . . . . . 

3 

8,000 

11,500 

4 

1 

1,032 

13,900 

Total . . . 

GO 

107, 085 

344,449 

141 

1 

37,  838 

430,840 

HENDRICKS  COUNTY. 

Clothing . . . . . . . 

1 

1, 400 

700 

1 

8 

600 

1,300 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

67,  975 

121, 924 

33 

/  9,540 

161, 312 

Furniture,  cabinet _ _ _ _ _ T1,fllM  . . . 

1 

200 
28,  650 

200 

17,397 

2 

600 

1,040 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

19 

50 

23, 140 

51, 844 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . . 

1 

600 

1,055 

2 

600 

1,840 

Shingles . . . . . . . . . 

50 

125 

2 

240 

3,750 

Wool  carding  . . . . 

1 

400 

1, 438 

1 

300 

1,900 

Woollen  goods  . . . . 

1 

600 

1,562 

2 

600 

2,600 

Total . . . 

36 

89,875 

144,401 

93 

2 

34,080 

825,486 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . « . . . . 

1  000 

1  235 

Q 

1, 800 

4,500 

Blacksm  tolling . . . . 

4,500 

1  £ 

4 

1,200 

2,732 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

* 

1  400 

l,  800 

3, 150 

Bread . 

3,pon 

360 

1,000 

Carriages . . . . 

3  °47 

5, 460 

15,300 

Cigars . . . 

1000 

*800 

720 

2,000 

Cooperage . . . . . 

300  i 

290 

3 

360 

890 

* 

1 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HENRY  COUNTY— Continued. 

Horn*  find  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . . ....... 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

Pottery  waro . . . . . 

Provisions,  pork,  &c . . . . 

Pumps . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . . . 

■Wagons,  carts,  &e . . 

Wool  carding; . . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . . 


HOWARD  COUNTY. 

Blacksmlthlng. . . . 

Boots  ana  shoes . . . . . 

Bread . 

Brick . . . 

Carriage# . .. 

Flour  and  moal . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Pumps . . 

Shingles . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . 

Yoncors . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c.. . . 

Wooden  waro . . . . . 

Wool  carcliug . . . . . 

Total . . 


HUNTINGTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Blacksmi  thing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Carriages'. . . . . ... 

Clothing....... . „ . . 

Coox>erage . . . ... . 

Flour  and  meal, . j 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Shingles . . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  waro . . . . 

Total . . . 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Blacks  mi  thing- . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . 

Brick . . . . . 

Carriages.  . . . . . 

Cooperage) . . . . . 


13 

5 

17 


2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 


71 


Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materk 

CD 

ii 

§ 

£ 

$81,500 

$204,481 

23 

$5,  732 

$229,  327 

8, 700 

3, 486 

14 

4,  680 

13,  735 

36, 400 

21,418 

45 

13,  236 

44,  000 

1,700 

1,200 

3 

720 

3,  000 

200 

40 

i 

240 

600 

58,000 

158,800 

32 

5,760 

187, 425 

1, 600 

800 

5 

1,  500 

2,640 

5,000 

6,080 

14 

4,  500 

12, 520 

2,000 

1, 690 

3 

672 

5, 100 

1,700 

505 

6 

1, 008 

2,500 

500 

400 

1 

240 

2, 400 

20,500 

5,725 

9 

6 

3,408 

11,250 

235,250 

412,793 

191 

6 

54, 396 

544, 149 

4, 350 

2,670 

9 

2, 400 

0,  880 

.1, 550 

2,825 

7 

1,  980 

5,850 

500 

725 

2 

420 

900 

100 

150 

6 

390 

GOO 

200 

200 

1 

360 

900 

20,000 

23,741 

8 

1,  992 

32,  050 

2,000 

G00 

2 

600 

3,000 

50,500 

46, 400 

83 

21, 612 

135,  950 

400 

200 

1 

240 

1,  000 

5,500 

3,800 

17 

3,  000 

12,  600 

1,  500 

2,800 

4 

1,  440 

7,000 

6,  000 

2,000 

7 

3,408 

15, 000 

500 

100 

1 

240 

940 

2,500 

400 

5 

720 

s,  cm 

1,000 

3, 200 

...  2 

600 

4,000 

103, 200 

89,811 

155 

40,  002 

229, 170 

1,400 

725 

4 

1,200 

5,  625 

1,000 

900 

2 

600 

2,  850 

8,  900 

6, 925 

17 

5,  700 

15, 300 

050 

200 

1 

312 

1, 000 

9,000 

11,000 

1C 

11 

7,752 

20,  000 

600 

100 

1 

312 

1,  000 

49,000 

149, 200 

18 

5, 124 

165, 340 

3,000 

1, 680 

10 

3,  000 

6,270 

2,800 

1,290 

7 

3, 120 

6, 300 

3,000 

1,200 

2 

540 

2,960 

2,000 

1,628 

1 

120 

4,  000 

60, 100 

32, 490 

71 

19,  092 

99, 107 

800 

600 

G 

1, 800 

2,  000 

4,  COO 

750 

4 

1,200 

5,000 

1,700 

2,500 

4 

1,200 

5,700 

COO 

400 

2 

. 

600 

1, 2.00 

5,500 

4,025 

4 

1,920 

7, 200 

160,  550 

215,613  1 

170 

31 

53, 592 

350,  S58 

3,  300 

2, 440 

9 

2,880 

7,983 

3,  350 

3, 540 

7 

1 

2,  340 

7,750 

1,000 

300 

5 

650 

7,500 

1,200 

880 

5 

1,440 

2,785 

4, 300 

1,430 

6 

1,  080 

2,775 
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MANUFACTURES. 


JACKSON  COUNTY— Continued. 


Fire-arms . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  sawed. ...» . 

Saddlery  aud  harness 

Shingles . .  ~ . , *  - 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bheot-ir< 
Wool  carding . 


$400 

$147 

65, 500 

146, 430 

700 

350 

30, 300 

18,370 

1,100 

1, 900 

200 

100 

1,700 

2,815 

2,500 

1,500 

Total.. 


JASPER  COUNTY. 


Blacksmi  thing . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . - . 

Flour  and  meal - - - - - - 

Lumber,  sawed . - 

Printing . 

Pumps.. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 
Tin,  copper,  and  aheet-ii 
Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


4,000 

2,600 


1, 602 
3,515 


4,000 

1,400 


Total.. 


JAY  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoes 
Lumber,  sawed. . 


1,175 

8,400 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


2, 100 

2,880 


$660 
176, 368 


41, 330 
3,300 


4,200 
5,  000 


4,550 
7,800 
3,  600 
4,700 
2, 230 
2,  850 
1,  320 
1,750 
2,000 
600 


1, 725 
4, 600 


Agricultural  implements . 

Black  smithing . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brass  founding . 

Bread . 

Carriages . . 

Cigars . 

Clothing . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . 

Cordage . . 

Flour  and  meal. . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas . . 

Glue . . . . 

Iron  railing . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed  ..i . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c- 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Mattresses . 

Paper . . . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness. - - 

Saddle-trees . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Sausages . - . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Soup  and  candles . .... 


2.700 
2,625 

11.500 
700 

1, 500 

2,000 

15.500 

90.700 
24, 730 


114, 100 
36,000 
CO,  000 
1, 500 
225 
62,000 
49,000 
30,880 
291, 610 
13,500 
1,200 
11, 000 
150, 000 
15,300 


1,000 

40,000 

1,400 


3,110 
2, 987 
15, 107 
G,  110 

5.500 
4,000 

18,000 
107,200 
16, 025 
7,000 
411, 595 
18, 400 
2,450 
100 
200 
45,210 
16, 000 
23,735 
28, 868 

6.500 
1, 200 
1, 070 

500, 000 
17, 200 
£50 
8,160 
3,000 
27,550 
11, 060 


13 

17 

41 

3 

C 

12 

37 

234 

74 
8 

43 

80 

6 

1 

2 

22 

40 

64 

144 

21 

3 

9 

30 

18 

8 

12 

3 

75 

4 


6,000 
4, 680 
13, 968 
1,440 
1,824 
4,012 
7,200 
56, 352 
25, 916 
24,  000 
14,  448 
30, 876 
3,  000 
360 
400 
13, 464 
18, 480 
20,  916 
56,  400 
7,  560 


10, 500 


10, 000 
9,500 
10, 000 
35,  000 
183, 500 
47, 375 
12, 800 
407, 006 
85, 100 
7,000 
600 
800 

111,120 
80,000 
60, 518 
186, 000 
SI,  000 


1,200 
1,800 
3,600 
6,792 
3, 168 
4,608 
432 
36,144 
1,248 


3.500 
7,000 

000,  opo 
31, 200 

7.500 

20,j00p 

■#jg§) 

Stvboo 

14, 281 
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manufactures. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Continued. 


Starch.-.. . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  w 

Wagons,  carta,  <fec . 

Wooden  wnro . 

Wrool  carding . . 

Woollen  goods . . 


Total.. 


JENNINGS  COUNTY. 


Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lime . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes  . 
Woollen  goods . .... 


Total.. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


13, 100 
3, 505 
1,000 
3,500 
500 


3d,  300 
2,000 
2, 000 
25, 000 
5,000 
7,600 


$75,970 
10,200 
1, 560 
1,270 
7, 500 
1,000 


450 
75, 010 
1,  000 
3, 000 
14,  900 
1,  800 
3,000 


99, 160 


$21,  600 
7,560 
4,  632 
1,  560 
780 
240 


4,  920 
3,  000 
720 
15,  960 
3,840 
1,500 


$260,000 
25,000 
10, 435 
4,000 
9,250 
1,500 


2, 473,884 


1, 500 
82, 800 
7,000 
5,200 
55,800 
9,000 
5,300 


166,  COO 


Loots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Staves,  heading,  &c . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 
Woollen,  goods . . 

Total . 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Blacksmithing. . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cooperago . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . — ... 

Gas . . . . 

Liquors,  distillod . 

Liquors,  malt — . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles. . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

Total . 


KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY, 

Flour  and  meal. . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Shingles, . . . . . . 

Wool  carding . . 

Total.... . . . . . 


8 

3 

3 

4 


5, 975 

1.700 
2,200 
63, 000 
10, 000 

3,300 

2.700 
2,000 
3,000 

16, 000 


5, 143 
1,  218 
13, 925 
212, 172 
35, 000 
6,175 


1, 155 
1, 950 
13, 850 


18 

6 

33 

14 

14 


5 

6 
2 

14 


27 


108,875 


292, 158 


121 


3 
5 

4 
3 

5 
5 
1 
1 


10 

30 


42 


3, 800 

3, 350 

11 

1,175 

1, 404 

5 

7,900 

6,710 

20 

4,000 

4,  020 

15 

3,400 

3,420 

20 

46, 500 

80, 750 

18 

4, 500 

6,400 

13 

20, 000 

150 

4 

25, 000 

50, 000 

10 

31, 000 

4, 428 

6 

2, 200 

3, 100 

10 

1, 000 

4,063 

3 

14, 500 

4,882 

8 

10, 800 

9,490 

16 

175,775 

191, 767 

159 

60, 900 

246,  430 

25 

64,500 

30, 230 

75 

400 

150 

2 

1,500 

3, 600 

» 

127, 300 

280, 410 

104 

5,580 

1,704 

10,680 

5,520 

5,400 

2,352 

1  2, 160 

1,200 

720 

2  5, 880 


3  41, 196 


3,960 

1,512 

6,288 

2,600 

4,650 

..  ,  5,760 

4,680 
2,400 
3,600 

. .  1, 600 

3,102 
1,200 
1,568 

5  4, 548 


47, 758 


1.0,  836 
20, 280 
420 
480 


32,  016 


15,595 
4,730 
26,050 
238, 442 
48, 000 
10, 950 
6,950 
2,850 


20, 500 
377, 2G7 


15,280 
3, 088 
19, 435 
10,810 
9,002 
122,260 
15,000 
4,500 
87,500 
19, 000 
9, 075 
4, 7.10 
9, 650 
15,  500 


346, 210 


279,020 
81, 950 
700 
5,400 


367, 070 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

£ 

LAGRANGE  COUNTY. 

„  , 

$2,  550 
1,700 

*1,100 

5 

$1,200 

$1, 900 

1,1S0 

2 

660 

2,100 

^  flt  “  1  b . 

500 

200 

1 

240 

500 

102, 100 

156, 000 

17 

5,016 

178,900 

700 

130 

5 

1,080 

2,  000 

2,000 

1,400 

2 

412 

4,400 

22 

51,  400 

23,990 

52 

12, 432 

54, 570 

■ 

1,000 

200 

1 

408 

1,200 

1 

6,  400 

1,200 

6 

1,980 

5,000 

40 

XG8, 350 

185,340 

91 

22,528 

253,  570 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

TUnnWnUB* 

4,135 

1,  891 

11 

3,036 

8, 000 

*Rnn+  I  Inn 

1,040 

2,149 

6 

1,404 

5,000 

1, 200 

630 

2 

240 

1,186 

rnrrm 

1,  500 

400 

2 

GOO 

1, 600 

«nti»r!n 

2,  630 

3,  546 

5 

708 

C,  000 

Plnm*  nr,l  J^ol 

31, 500 

106,600  | 

15 

4, 536 

150, 106 

Vnvpffnrft 

650 

150 

2 

480 

840 

Ti  nnra  M 

600 

1,000 

2 

480 

2,400 

7,500 

1,870 

5 

1,284 

4,020 

Mllllno,/  ,Wpa  ^nl  *« 

4G5 

3 

288 

1,500 

2,000 

295 

3 

480 

950 

2 

1,  550 

1,800 

4 

1,080 

3, 045 

600 

2 

468  j 

1,000 

T'ti  copp  r  d  jj  t  i 

Washing  machines . 

1 

800 

470 

3 

coo 

1,290 

Total . 

34 

57,  305 

121,858 

62 

3 

15,  084 

186, 937 

LAPOBTE  COUNTY. 

c 

31,  G67 

71 

27, 144 

120,700 

*  mP  6me  8 

3 

6,  000 

23  1 

7,  992 

17,  750 

Bread  B 

1 

3,  000 

G,  000 

6 

1,200 

9,000 

B 

1 

3, 300  ' 

2,515 

4 

600 

3, 500 

rr|n 

3 

20, 000 

8, 834 

22 

11,760 

29, 725 

2 

5, 000 

1,700 

8 

1,920 

5, 1.00 

h  r*  Whit  fi  h 

3 

2, 775 

1, 188 

50 

9,  000 

22, 500 

Flour  Tnd  meal  8 

3 

79, 500 

113, 110 

22 

7,  584 

141,328 

3 

16, 700 

4, 495 

28 

8, 220 

19,900 

1 

3,333 

1, 900 

4 

2,388 

8,000 

Li  norg  malt 

1 

3, 500 

3, 000 

4 

1,200 

9,000 

Liunbor  awed 

21 

38, 300 

35, 825 

40 

14, 844 

74, 900 

*  r  tnnr^  ^ 

36, 000 

93, 800 

126 

43,480 

288,000 

t  ' 

13, 000 

4,  000 

11 

5, 100 

16, 000 

5, 200 

1,799 

16 

4, 080 

12,600 

2,  000 

1, 300 

3 

1, 200 

3,450 

g 

15, 000 

5,600 

16 

5, 520 

12,100 

Spokes  hube  nnd  ftp™* 

j 

3, 500 

3,000 

2,940 

10,000 

Staves  and  Trading _ _ ......... ............ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

15,000 

6, 500 

5,500 

29 

12, 660 

49, 000 

6, 500 

•  4, 500 

14, 500 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

2 

5,000 

2, 100 

11 

4, 944 

-  10,000 

■  m„4„, 

Tota 

72 

314,275 

345, 391 

178,  276 

877, 053 

_ 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

1 

300 

227 

360 

740 

Agrieul*iwfll  imp^^nte 

BlaekRtTiitbiiig  T  .  .  T ,  T .  _  T _ _ _ , _ _ _ _ 

2 

1, 000 

595 

4 

1, 020 

2,777 

4 

1,875 

1,602 

1,860 

■  5,050 

Cooperage . . . . . . 

1 

300 

230 

2 

480 

.W,'  975 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Plow  and  maul . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Total . . 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . 

Carriages  - . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Iron  castings . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Woollon  goods . 

Total . 

MARION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . ......... 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Bookbinding . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Brass  founding . 

Brick . 

Brooms . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages . . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Coppersmlthing . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron  castings — Stoves . . . . . . . 

Iron— Railroad . 

Lasts . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . .... 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  dec..... . . . . 

Marblo  and  Slone  work . . . . 

Paper. . . . .  . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . . 

Saws . . . . 

Shingles . . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . 

Spokos,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  <fcc . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Total . . 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

A  grlcultural  implements . . 

Ashes,  pot,  and  pearl . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Broad. . . . . . 

Charcoal . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furnituro,  cabinet . . . 

Liquors,  malt  . .’ . 

Lumber,  sawed . 


9 

$59,  000 

$74,  ISO  16 

$3, 960 

$83,605 

11 

29,  900 

19, 230  38 

i 

11, 508 

,  40,450 

1 

300 

105  2 

672 

1,420 

no 

92,  GTS 

96, 139  69 

1 

19,860 

134, 917 

1 

300 

150  2 

600 

1,200 

7 

78,  000 

696,900  J6 

5,280 

773, 075 

i 

4,000 

6, 000  3 

1,200 

10, 009 

14 

31, 100 

20, 900  40 

10, 656 

78, 300 

4 

15,  000 

14, 800  14 

1 

4,416 

27, 000 

28 

129,  250 

739, 250  77 

1 

22,  752 

891,  675 

2 

41,  400 

12, 100  28 

9,  900 

33,  000 

11, 500 

4,800 

30,  000 

6,505 

4,  0110 

10 

12,  500 

3, 180  79 

1 

10,  920 

20, 490 

800 

5,900 

11,  000 

7,000 

1 

7,000 

7, 000  6 

2,160 

12,  000 

3 

ii,  000 

24, 200  70 

34,  080 

110,  000 

X 

30,  000 

31, 000  36 

13,  500 

60, 000 

1 

97,  500 

65, 000  60 

31, 200 

105,  000 

1 

5,  000 

1, 000  10 

2,880 

10, 800 

2 

3,  300 

3, 000  4 

1,288 

6,800 

1 

1,  000 

1, 158  1 

240 

2, 000 

23 

3 

49, 160 
120,  000 

46, 040  79 

34  090  83 

19,  332 
25, 440 

87,  315 
90, 000 

x 

3,  000 

3, 000  5 

3, 000 

10,  ooo 

1 

20, 000 

4, 700  4 

5 

2,  040 

12,  000 

2 

750 

1, 240  2 

960 

2,350 

1 

50,  000 

30,000  20  ; 

7,  200 

60, 000 

1 

5,  000 

4, 000  3 

2,004 

10, 000 

1 

eoo 

1,000  2 

600 

2,000 

3 

9,  500 

fi,  400  4 

1,  560 

23, 300 

1 

50,  000 

3, 050  40 

11, 520 

39,800 

1 

6,  000 

5, 300  5 

2,400 

13, 200 

1 

1,  500 

400  4 

1, 200 

2,000 

3 

85,  041 

70, 405  41 

14 

14,976 

102,  820 

100 

770, 865 

559, 635  693 

20 

229, 312 

1,  090, 170 

.  x 

1,  500 

200  1 

360 

1,000 

1 

300 

400  1 

180 

680 

3 

4,  600 

3, 900  10 

2,760 

8, 150 

1 

1  800 

1  300  1 

240 

1,  560 

1 

2,  000 

3, 500  5 

1, 200 

5,000 

1 

50 

1  000  3 

600 

2,  000 

8 

53.  500 

139, 387  18 

5, 280 

173,  545 

3 

450  5 

1, 428  - 

2, 520 

7  000 

3  000  7 

2,  040 

6,600 

18 

48,000 

36,665  60 

16.560 

-  *  75,411 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

f 

1 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products,  j 

l 

g 

tt 

6 

1 

& 

MARSHALL  COUNTY-Contlnucd. 

* 

$240 

1,600 

600 

960 

2, 000 

43 

137,843 

106,  C5S 

120 

32, 803 

286,760 

MARTIN  COUNTY. 

|  1  qnn 

1,500 

650 

000 

2,000 

04 

51, 100 

02,310 

,  52 

16, 560 

91,200 

MIAMI  COUNTY. 

J! 

p’wn 

Brick . . . 

5 

*3 

o  Inn 

Clothing . . . . . 

3 

25,000 

35, 800 

19 

>  18 

9, 996 

48,500 

Cooperage . . . . . T . 

25 

Fire-aims . . 

U’^J 

125 

Flour  and  meal. . . . .  r 

10 

40,500 

4,  836 

Furniture,  cabinet _ , . 

96, 240 

''lD  300 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

5 

o 

o'™ 

6, 250 

Liquors,  malt . 

•n'oon 

2, 500 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

27 

34,000 

25, 850 

69,010 

Provisions — Pork,  Ar.c. ....  . ,  , 

Printing . 

4 

3 

14, 150 

1  225 

Pumps . 

200 

620 

Saddlery  and  harness.  - . . , _ 

1 

‘ 

11*500 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

2 

3  000 

8*100 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . 

1 

2  000 

3, 000 

3  330 
3,000 

1,200 

1 

4, 450 

Total . . . 

82 

176,  850 

219, 800 

228 

18 

80,  328 

384, 885 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements ..... . . . . 

8  000 

4  450 

1, 740 

16, 200 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . . . 

2 

2,490 

3, 000 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

3  600 

9 

7  100 

Flour  and  meal . , . . 

2 

10 

33,300 

i oi  nnn 

6, 720 

139  990 

Furniture,  cabinet _ 

•wx,  uup 

23 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

3 

11 

2,730 
39  000 

1, 171 

9 

29 

2, 340 

7,  740 

4, 865 
26, 590 

Marble  unci  stono  work . . . 

1 

600 

11, 158 

3, 500 

Printing . . .  ( 

1,500 

500 

\ 

4 

960 

2,250 

fieri  dlery  n,nrl  harness . 

1 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . 

2 

2 

2,100 

2,  600 

2, 546 
820 

7 

2'mo 

G,  450 
2, 4B0 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

1 

3,800 

5,  410 

6 

2 

1  500 

1, 440 

8,495 

Total . 

40 

105,830 

155, 300 

111 

2 

32, 280 

228, 504 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  . . . . 

300 

300 

720 

1,600 

Blacksmith  mg . . . . . 

.  ,4,500 

Boots  and  shoos . 

0, 925 

3, 435 

22 

9,840 

28,572 

lo 

11, 179 

31 

17 


180 
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£ 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

£ 

C  » 

a 

g 

I 

PLOYED. 

3 

>3 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

i 

1 

1 

$ 

s 

0 

g 

o 

1 

I 

1 

£ 

3 

o 

*1 

1 

■a 

1 

1 

I 

Male 

£ 

4 

1 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Continues. 

0 

$750 

5,250 

22,050 

4,300 

16,200 

1,000 

200 

ii 

- 

$1, 600 

g 

5,250 

13 

3 

38 

2  352 
14, 460 

1, 560 
13, 644 
600 

300 

nrirn 

7>^2 

E7nn 

9,275 

1, 000 
150 

7 

’ . 

41 

’ 2'  000 

1 

1 

GOO 

o- 

10, 332 

7 

15 

J 

3,300 

40 

3 

80, 230 
4,700 
1, 750 
300, 000 

1,100 

1, 100 
600 

1, 680 

1 

7 

250,000 

1 

24,  000 

575 

852 

3,625 

5, 130  | 

300 

20,000 

5, 980  I 

360 

900 
40, 450 

19,660 

18 

8,340 

Total . 

594,947 

542,318 

477 

137, 997 

oir 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . 

9  120 

27  834 

Boots  and  shoos  . . 

10 

700 
300  i 

5,722 

32 

1,440 

420 

900 

3,456 

3,425 

1,500 

Carpentering . 

2 

1,200 

4 

Carriages . . . . . . . . 

4 

400 

Flour  an!  mBol . 

6 

1,700 

31,000 

300 

87,000 

10 

98,775 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

1  | 

2,000 

700 

2 

864 

3, 000 

Lumber,  cawed . 

1 

2,200 

500 

21,455 
,  2,500 

Pumps . . 

10 

I  ! 

13, 450 
250 

8,805 

400 

2 

6  792 
360 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

■Woollen  goods . . . . 

3 

3,500 

2,505 

6 

1,644 

5,140 

2 

•  8,.  000 

2, 136 

5 

1, 380 

Total . .  .  ..... 

39 

74, 105 

109,  668 

96 

27, 216 

170, 924 

NEWTON  COUNTY. 

Fldur  and  meal . 

6,000 

20,000 

22, 000 

Lumber,,  sawed 

2 

4 

4 

1, 152 

2 

5,700 

4,30 0  | 

6 

4 

1, 152 

8,600 

Total . . 

2,304 

30,600 

4 

13,700 

24,300 

10  1 

8 

NOBLE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

3 

2,100 

1,633 

5 

2, 010 

4, 380 

Carriages . 

o  ! 

900 

1,737 

4 

1, 440 

3, 770 

Cooperage  . 

2 

2, 800 

2,178 

5 

1,440 

5, 145 

Flour  nudiuoal . 

1 

200 

200 

2 

400 

S50 

Lumbar,  sawed . _ 

32,  500 

111,  770 

12 

3, 876 

122, 518 

Machinery,  stoam-Bnftines,  &o . 

14 

20, 500 

16, 425 

29 

7, 776 

45, 1 60 
3,000 
900 

Pottery  ware . . 

i 

100 

860 

154 

2 

2, 100 
coo 

Saddlery  and  harness- . . . . .  , 

Tin,-  copper,  and  sheotdron  ware . •_ . 

2 

1 

1,500 

1,525 

7 

1, 488 

3,520 
1, 472 

"Woollen  goods . . .  . 

10, 000 

686 

1 

3, 0G0 

1 

12, 200 

6 

9 

24,  000 

Total . . 

34 

72,900 

149, 367 

78 

9 

24, 652 

214,  715 
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MANUFACTURES. 


OHIO  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Blacksmitking. . . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Carriages . . 

Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet... . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

Liquors,  diBtillod . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . . . 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Blacltsmlthing . 

Boots  and  shoeB . . . 

Flour  and  meal.. . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  oopper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . 

OWEN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implomonts . 

Blacltsmlthing . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Broad . . 

Carpentering . . 

Carriages . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Dentistry . . . 

Flour  and  meal . , 

Furniture,  cabinot . , 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stono  work . 

Painting . 

Printing . 

Provisions — Pork,  &o..., . . . 

Saddlory  and  harness . 

Shingles . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollon  goods . 

Total . 

PARKE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmitbing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Oooporage . . 

Flour  and  meal . .  .  . . 

Furniture,  culiiuet . . 
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X 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

S 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  roaterk 

1  ' 

B 

a 

1! 

1 

1 

■a 

PARKE  COUNTY— Continued. 

6 

$11,300 

58,000 

1,300 

$4,400 
103, 160 
787 

$3, 0G0 

0,  750 

$11,780 
116,  300 

98 

3,000 

1,  COO 
8,000 

960 

1,272 

4, 848 

3,160 

2,950 

14,900 

7,200 

11 

26 

127,000 

224,217 

152 

4 

25,590 

289, 0G1 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

1,560 
150  I 

10,200  j 

228,325  | 

1, 500 
400 
28, 500 
84, 420 
2,640 
1,836 
1,800 
1,200 

1,200 

51,000 

250,000 

25,200 

15,000 

700 
86, 568 

190 

341, 850 
22,  000 
10, 800 

3,530 

75 

355 

6  ! 

3,  000 

1,000 

1,650 

Total . 

16 

351,200 

251, 015 

285 

130 

122, 206 

470, 018 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

13,500 

1,200 

,  1,200 
17,000 
650 

800 

38,550 

080 

0,150 

8,200 

4,200 

1,000 

10  , 

2,760 

44, 400 
1,500 
15, 750 
27, 000 

Lumbar,  planed. . . . 

1 

900 

Lumbar,  saw  oil  ... . .  . 

7 

36 

7,704 

900 

Shingles . . . 

l 

11, 550 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wnro . 

X 

2 

600 

2,000 

"Wool  carding  . . » . . . . . . . . 

x 

2 

480 

4, 400 

Total . . . . . 

16 

35,850 

05,180 

60 

13, 704 

107,200 

PORTER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

-1,000 

3,800 

400 

4,000 

18,500 

987 

7,618 

6 

1, 680 
5,220 
960 
19, 560 
2,460 
1.020 
1,008 
170 
12, 096 
480 

720 

360 

1,  200 
576 

720 

4,100 
18, 013 
2,708 
61, 000 

Boots  and  shoes.. . . . . . . 

16 

2 

Bread . 

Cooperage . . . . . 

13,820 

77,700 

67 

7 

Plow  and  meal . .  . . 

4 

92, 566 
2,019 
5,000 
3,000 
72,  200 
1,  000 

Furniture,  cabinet . . , .  . 

Iron  castings . . . .  . 

3,200 

1,000 

ira 

Impiors,  malt . 

1,370 

1 

Lumber,  sawed . . .  . . 

48 

Millinery  and  dress-making . . 

250 

200 

1,500 

1,000 

1,200 

1,000 

33,390 

Saddlery  and  harness.  . . 

900 

80 

2 

1, 888 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

1 

800 

Stayos,  beading.  &o . 

1,200 

1,351 

9,000 

3,  600 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

3,050 

15,000 

Wool  carding . 

l 

a 

Total . 

si 

5 

48, 230 

286,544 

1  ,  9 

106 

POSEY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

6 

5, 050 

1, 760 

9 

3,060 

6,  505 

Blricksmi iking ... . .......... . . . . . 

4 

14 

4,980 

4,140 

624 

4,800 

1,200 

4,104 

15, 620 

Boots  and  shoes... . .  . 

^800 

^  tS 

x 

12,  918 

Broad . . . . .  .. 

' 

725 

7,500 

350 

* 

3,810 
16,  735 

Carriages . 

4 

4  482 

14 

3 

Cigars . 

' 

600 

2, 800 
13,246 

Clothing . . . 

e 

8 

2 

9 

Confectionery . .  _ 

1 

400 

950 

600 

1,700 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments.  1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP 
PLOY 

| 

SANDS  EM- 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

POSEY  COUNTY— Continued. 

9 

$3, 525 

$4,  GU 

34 

$5, 790 

1 

950 

249, 915 

40 

12,792 

9 

2,784 

4,275 

TAmn  * 

1 

1,000 

150 

5 

1,800 

3 

36,000 

30, 980 

19 

6,912 

09,000 

1,300 

814 

4 

1,320 

2,700 

tJLw 

7 

18,200 

30, 750 

27 

7,644 

44, 950 

TVTnr^iA  lv  7  fffAT10  wtxv^ 

400 

1 

240 

800 

1 

250 

25 

a 

288 

1,250 

5, 050 

11 

2,820 

8,497 

«m,  flL  n^Wil 

800 

300 

2 

360 

750 

T.n  '  n  J  w  T(,it, 

3,325 

8 

2,724  . 

7,260 

Tobacco^  manufactured 

200 

400 

3 

720 

1,200 

5,650 

1,000 

1,715 
10, 000 

4,260 

8, 263 

1 

3G0 

11,000 

Total . . . . 

95 

312,525 

365, 554 

251 

13 

74,202 

544, 099 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

1 

300 

600 

7G5 

2 

673 

1,548 

21, 873 

5 

1, 200 

25, 600 

480 

885 

3 

540 

1,000 

Tin,  c  ppe  ,  and  sheet  i  on  wa 

787 

1 

432 

l,’ 500 

Total . 

23,810 

14 

3,684 

31, 133 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

El  n  p.k  pm  i  f.Ti  ip  g  _r..„nT,rr  ...  , _ _ _ _ 

35 

0, 960 

29, 020 

7,375 

16 

4,920 

15, 708 

Carriages ,  .  „ » ,  ,  ,  ,  .  _ _ _ 

12 

4,200 

7,900 

Clothing . - . 

1 

400 

1,000 

2 

4 

960 

2,000 

Conpevflgo  .....  .  ,, _ - . . . . . 

1 

5, 000 

300 

4  ! 

1,080 

3,000 

Fire-arms . . . . . . 

1 

200 

200 

1 

300 

560 

13 

G1,000 

199,806 

3,200 

27 

G,  896 

250,295 

_ _  „ 

X 

8,000 

8 

3, 3G0 

10,500 

Limo  S 

1 

6,000 

500 

8 

3,120 

10,500 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

1 

3, 000 

400 

960 

3, 000 

T sawed _ _ - .  . . . .... _ 

30 

50,  600 

24, 115 

73 

18, 072 

73, 710 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

1,000 

3 

900 

3,000 

Printing. ,  _  _ , _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

2,800 
109, 000 

546 

7 

1,440 

3,300 

90, 000 

90 

5,800 

105, 900 

Pnrppp _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

2, 800 

1, 040 

1,140 

7,350 

11 

8,  700 

9, 155 

25 

G,  972 

19, 340 

Sash  doors  and  blinds 

1 

4, 000 

1, 500 

12 

4, 200 

8, 000 

Stone  uarr’in 

2 

5,  500 

5, 000 

G,  GOO 

29,000 

1 

75 

200 

2 

360 

1,000 

Tin  copper  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . . 

5 

4, 300 

3,424 

8 

2, 496 

6, 900 

5 

1,200 

1, 150 

Q 

.  2, 232 

6, 025 

"V^agons  carts  &e 

2 

10,  GOO 

3, 095 

17 

,  4, 35G 

8,031 

Total . . . 

113 

313,775 

359,898 

387 

4 

90, 324 

604,039 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

.  ,.  ,,  I  imulompntfi 

2 

2,600 

1,118 

4 

1, 320 

3, 897 

•oi p 

6 

4,  000 

4,887 

12 

3,720 

10,044 

6 

4, 000 

3,776 

12 

3,840 

10, 083 

Bread 

2 

1,  000 

900 

3 

600 

Carriages . - . . . 

1 

9,  000 

’  4,400 

10 

3,000 

11, 675 
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1 

j 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

o 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

•o 

A 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  mater! 

Male! 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

1 

1 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY— -Continued. 

$3,800 

47, 200 
6,900 
1,000 
49,453 
1,300 
200 

5, 050 

$7,500 
99,661 
2,443 
1,425 
31,330 
1,200 
225 
6,075 
550  i 
5,795  | 
2,150 
2,125 

7, 300  . 

g 

. 

25 

13 

(J51  COO 
6,288 
3,072 

105,  620 

8,Sj3 

31 

56 

14  008 

960 

312 

4,200 

600 

3, 120 
1,212 
3,540 
840 

12 

11,820 

1.700 
21, 540 

5,600 

6,535 

8.700 

3, 200 
■  3,^00 

3, 500 

10 

2 

95 

147,253 

O  ,4) 

29  ,  / 

RIPLEY  COUNTY. 

900 
800 
68,000 
9,000 
86,  410 
400 

2,000  j 
800  j 

5,000 

185 

600 
98, 350 

240 

X,  200 
5,580  . 
2,100 
40,224 

560 

1,600 

21 

^6*  000 

65,281 

250 

634 

1,  000 
2,080 

154 

132, 121 
800 
1,  404 
1,700 

600 

600 

. . . .  *  * . . 

Staves,  heading,  . . . 

J 

10  | 

4,200 

Total . 

68 

173, 310 

160,488 

207 

52,  584 

265, 900 

RUSH  COUNTY. 

„ 

Boots  and  shooB .  .  . 

2 

1,300 

15,700 

42,100 

1,810- 

11,880 

123,137 

17,525 

800 

1,  200 
8,292 
5,828 

3,944 
25,  650 

Carriages . . . . . . . . 

3 

26 

16 

Flour  and  meal . 

8 

11 

Lumber,  sawed . 

14*’ 

Shingles . 1 . . . 

50 

1 

480 

2,000 

Wool  carding . . . 

3 

7,700 

6,200 

10 

1 

4,  920 

11, 500 

Total . 

28 

89  615 

161  35° 

8ft 

10ft 

1 

_ 30)  _ 

2-o,  OM 

ST,  JOSEPH  OOTJ^TY. 

A  pf rlcul tural  impl emon  t,s . _ 

Black  smithing. . . . 

7'l50 

1, 800 

13 

5,040 

1,109 
35, 466 

Boots  and  shoos . 

10 

10,450 

14, 232 

36 

10,320 

Bread . . . . 

Brick.. . „ .  , 

4 

\ 

17.200 
1,500 
3,800 

33.200 
300 

6,175 

500 

150 

17,100 

150 

10 

10 

2, 460 
750 
240' 
14, 400 
360 

9,960 

2,400 

1,013 

81,300 

see 

Oamphene . . . 

\ 

Carriages . 

3 

.  47 

Cigars . . . . 

1 

Clothing . . . 

7 

15 

. .  . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . 

g 

6,800 

5,800 

64,000 

19,100 

1,000 

6,829 
5,744 
28G,  300 
8,845 

3, 000 

33 

12 

22 

43 

2 

6,400 
5,340 
7,590 
17, 100 
960 

1,6,400 
17, 425 
314, 350 
44,480 
2,500 

Edge  tools . . 

3 

Flour  and  meal . . .  . . 

Q 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Q 

Iron  castings.  — . ,, . . . 

1 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

1 

3 

500 

2,400 

1,200 

1,500 

1 

3 

240 

876 

1,500 

3,225 

Lumber,  planed _  . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

1 

15 

2, 500 
36,200 

3, 000 
18, 575 

2 

40 

6 

720 

13  248 

45,  353 
10,  000 
7,  500 
3,  380 

Marble  ancl  stone  work . .  L ....... ,  .  . . 

Millinery  and  dress-making . . . 

6 

2 

3,000 

4,000 

2,600 

3,140 

13 

2, 220  | 
3,120 

printing . . . 

** 
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ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY— Contin 


Saddlery  and  harness  . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Sowing  machines . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Staves,  beading,  &e.., . - . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Upholstering . 

Watch  repairing,  silvorsmithing,  &c.... 
Woollon  goods . 


Agricultural  implements . . 
Flour  and  meal . 


Saddlory  and  harness.. 
Shingles . . . 


Agricultural  implements . . 

Blacksmithiug . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages . . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron  castings - - - 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed... . . 

Saddlery  and  harness - 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bheet-iro 


Blacksmithiug . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal . - 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Liquors,  malt  . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 
Saddlery  and  harness. . . 
Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . 

Shingles . 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sjieet-ii 
Wool  carding . 


Total. 


13, 872 
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1 

|  j 

i 

i 

Capitol  invested.  j 

ij 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM-  j 
PLOYED.  j 

| 

l 

l 

Annual  value  of  products. 

MANUFACTURES. 

l 

I 

a 

% 

1 

a 

is 

2 

j 

4 

s 

j  * 

STEUBEN  COUNTV. 

1 

$300  1 

$480 

1 

$120 

$600 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

]  1 

800 

1, 465 

3 

1 

1,020 

3, 150 

30,000 

118, 041 

10 

3, 468 

143, 721 

i  j 

i 

300 

500 

11, 700 

5,100 

9 

2,412 

14,  800 

Total . . 

- 1 

51, 900 

185,100 

24  J 

1 

7,320 

162, 771 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

9 

2,820 

4,970 

1, 400 

2,612 

8 

2,520 

7,186 

1,300 

300 

8 

1, 100 

2,000 

200 

330 

2 

600 

950 

300 

1,000 

2 

600 

8,500 

750 

800 

5 

1,200 

3,000 

37,000 

139, 495 

18*1 

0,210 

179,150 

8 

1, 900 

6,554 

9, 658 

21 

5,028 

23, 948 

4 

1,200 

4,636 

Tfp  rnp pnr  nnrl  ^i^nf  irnn  ^vnr(* 

4 

996 

5,659 

925 

484 

1,320 

3,770 

1,  700 

3,725 

2 

480 

2,220 

90 

26, 520 

247,  IDS 

SWITZERLAND  COUNTy. 

A  grlcnlturai  f mplpiYiP'ity? 

i 

200* 

1 

300 

600 

Blacksmithing  ,  r  • 

7 

3,365 

16 

4,896 

10,315 

pnQ'tg  pliQQp  - .  „ ,  - 

4 

5,354 

!  15 

4,680 

11,599 

2 

2,07G 

1  2 

660 

3,055 

ClnrringeH _ T . . . . .  . . 

I 

2,000 

2,781 

j  4  : 

1, 140 

6,390 

Olo  tiling . T . . . . . 

1  1 

goo 

2,240 

1  2 

3 

984 

5,500 

fiooperago _ _ _ _ _ _ _ r . . . . 

4 

1,475 

831 

7  ! 

1, 168 

2,413 

Flour  and  meol . . . .  . _  _ . . . 

7 

44,100 

88,790 

11  i 

3, 186 

07, 640 

Furniture,  cabinet.. . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

300 

65 

1 

360 

640 

j  .  i 

2,  000 

206 

2 

200 

650 

T.^fiorflj  iHgtiHfid  ,r...  n  •  B _ _ _ _  _  _ 

!  1 

35,000 

167, 497 

25 

6, 936 

187, 775 

1  7 

12,500 

8,719 

16 

3,816 

18, 087 

Marble  trad  &vm  wnr^ 

1 

400 

685 

725 

2 

480 

1,255 

Printing  -  . . , . .  . .  .  .. 

:i  l 

1,  500 

6 

1,680 

3,372 

i 

1  1, 000 

i  100 

3 

900 

3,250 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

■i  3 

1,825 

2, 157 

5 

1 

1,740 

3,932 

Tin  copi36r  anti  6hP6t*ii'^u 

.)  s 

1,  800 

•  4,698 

7 

2,  460 

11,  300 

WflffonB  cnrt3  Ac 

4 

2,  000 

743 

7 

1, 740 

3, 217 

■^jTool curtli ng  ,, r ,,,,,, T ,  . . ,, _ ..  _ ., _ 

J  1 

000 

1,766 

1 

180 

1,970 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . 

.1  i 

2,  500 

3, 676 

1  6 

1 

1,  560  . 

5,070 

Total . . . . . 

52 

118,073 

297,674 

130 

_  «_ 

j  30, 060 

378,836 

TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural irnplATnents _  .....  .  . . . f _ _ _ _ 

5 

6,950 

2,305 

10 

3,  553 

7,445 

Blaoksmithing  . . . . . . . . 

4 

1, 900 

2,433 

9 

3,000 

9,  015 

Bookbinding 

2 

26,000 

25,  500 

10 

4,033 

43,  000 

Boots  and  shoes. . . .  . . . . 

13 

(  22,550 

28,377 

78 

2 

20, 173 

70, 247 

.  4 

{  9, 000 

18,171 

2,160 

16 

2, 544 

25, 707 

h  n 

5 

9,  300 

44 

3, 450 

12, 275 

tc  in 

7 

15,000 

14, 637 

36 

12, 384 

1  43, 800 

S 

J  2 

120 

1,575 

2 

630 

2, 715 

J  5 

15,  500 

13,700 

45 

12,  000 

44, 030 

Cifi  r/ 

J  Q 

8, 000 

1,430 

.702 

4,066 

Clothing . 

J  12 

34,000 

31, 450 

62 

48 

'  13, 052 

61,450 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

J 

I 

1 

Capital  invested. 

rUMBER  OK  HANDS  E3I- 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

4 

5 

% 

a 

& 

TIPPECANOE  COUNTY— Continued. 

3 

10 

1 

1 

12 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

2 

3  ! 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

$8, 000 

18, 700 
3,000 
3,000 
135,  000 
6,100 
0,000 

5, 895 
60,000 
28,000 
3,000 
16, 400 
45, 000 
3,200 
2,825 
10,000 
12,000 
350,  000 
10,000 
1,000 

7, 599 
8,000 
2,000 
7,000 
000 
10,000 
400 
11,500 
1,000 
15,200 

$9,960  | 
12,645 
841 

250 

364,227 

4,  620 

3, 000 

3, 492 
155, 518 
13,274 
4,250 

6, 150 

9,  654 

8, 994 
1,439 
17,000 
12, 000 
317, 708 
6,222 
2,025 
13,518 
3,375  | 
400 
29,450 
385 
8,987 
264 
2,750 

4, 000 
7,476 

12  . 

69  . 

2 

3 

34 

6 

40 

12 

4 

14 

31 

13 

3 

8  I 
8 

145 

27 

5 

17 

11 

4 

12  , 

'  1  . 

15 

1 

9  ! 

2 

10 

$1, 093 
34,270 

730 

388 

10, 930 
8,328 
3,880 
1,080 

14. 400 
4,660' 

1, 584- 
4,380 

13, 344 

4.200 
792 

4,202 

3, 120 

17. 400 

0, 000 
2,040 
0,648 
4,350 

1.200 

3, 840 

240 

4,  788 
575 
2,820 
480 
2,150 

$13, 584 

50, 620 
4,900 

800 

240, 1B7 
21,210 

12, 000 
9,715 
211, 943 
.  35, 030 

5,  600 

21,  600 

29,  ISO 

14,  460 
4,810 

20, 702 
25,  000 
412,407 
14, 100 

9, 050 
21,  290 
10, 800 
3,000 
47,  204 
800 
19, 700 
1,200 
6,625 

5,  000 
10, 846 

Dentistry . . . . . . 

Dn  n*|nr« 

r*  !  •  diff^ll  f! 

T^’  8  ■ 

T^J  V\^r,a{\ 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . . 

Mattresses . 

Paper. . . . . . . . 

Provisions — Pork,  dec . . . 

4 

ffniUrLy  find 

Tin-  nnppftv  n.nr1  HTtAAf.jrnn 

Trunks,  &p._  _  . 

"\\Tngons,  r.ai’tfl,  Aft.  _ 

ftiiw1ln|j 

Woollon  goods . 

Total . . 

151 

938,  669 

1,165,518 

861 

.  64 

235,  G48 

1, 632, 104 

TIPTON  COUNTY. 

VIahi*  AfiA  n  1 

2 

9,  500 

20,300 

4 

1,020 

26,550 

T.nmhAr  unyrnA  '  '  '  ' 

18 

44, 500 

45,  950 

63 

19, 302 

118,  500 

Rlii^|rlnf| 

5 

4,  000 

3,400 

18 

3,900 

10,220 

Woollen  goods . . . 

1 

2,  500 

1,150 

5 

1,392 

4,1.25 

Total 

26 

60,  500 

70,800 

90 

25,704 

159, 305 

UNION  COUNTY. 

A  «*r{/*nTfiivn1  imnlAUiAn+a 

2 

3,  500 

2,570 

3 

840 

4,809 

Flmw  )V 

4 

22,000 

26, 450 

7 

1,  544 

29,  009 

T  i^hftr  pnTOo/, 

g 

10,  500 

5,500 

12 

.  3,820 

0,500 

4,  500 

5, 000 

6 

2,880 

13,  000 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

2,500 

2,210 

8 

2,400 

0,040 

Total . - . . . 

11 

43,000 

41,730 

36 

10,  G80 

02, 040 

VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 

....  .  .  ,  . 

2 

34, 000 

10,800 

34 

13, 330 

45,000 

1 

1, 000 

2, 000 

5 

3,600 

7,000 

7,000 

1 

2,000 

2, 100 

4 

1,920 

1 

1, 200 

4,900 

2 

000 

6 

3,250 

7,541 

55 

8,500 

25, 675 

■  entorin 

2 

5,500 

10,000 

14 

6,288 

22,500 

•  P  S 

3 

7,500 

60,000 

4,775 

19 

9,000 

19, 309 

1 

2,000 

46 

10,650 

27,000 

c  ff'  ndn  1  on  gro  mil 

1 

300 

30 0 

1 

300 

600 

Oooperago . . 

6 

30,  300 

11,100 

78 

31,200 

02,350 

18 
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MANUFACTURES, 

» 

l 

| 

£ 

Capitol  invested. 

■a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  KM- 

BUOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

§ 

1 

Female. 

VANDERBURGH  COUNTY— Continued. 

66,000 

46, 110 

30, 000 

42, 500 

273,000 

Mat  tresses . . . 

i 

4, 500 

300 

4 

7 

1,020 

2,000 

23,000 

3, 0  00 

43, 000 

720 

1,200 

1,080 

6,000 

9,120 

53,  000 

1,008 

5,000 

4,  580 

1,344 

2,150 

8,700 

42, 000 

600 

7,500 

Wagons,  carta,  &o . . 

x 

75 

600 

1,800 

Wool  carding1. . . . 

800 

2,764 

3,556 

Total.. . 

00 

703,150 

874, 473 

910 

7 

298,  980 

1, 015, 414 

VERMILLION  COUNTY. 

Roots  and  shoes  . . 

2  1 

1  474 

G 

4,966 

Carriages . 

5  | 

2,625 

Coop  oi' ago . 

672 

3 

1,450 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

81  075 

18 

112,  010 

Furniture,  cabinet. .  ... 

3 

2, 600 

'  nn« 

995- 

7 

2, 340 

5,060 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . 

x 

200 

500 

g 

480 

2,000 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

2 

2,  000 

1, 700 

3  ; 

624 

2,  680 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &C- . . . 

2,100 

570 

4 

900 

li  725 

Marblo  and  stone  work . . . . . 

1 

1,  200 

450 

2 

720 

1, 400 

Saddlery  and  harness... _ _ 

fi 

1  500 

1  424 

5 

1, 332 

3, 820 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

4 

14, 400 

9, 436 

18 

7,764 

24, 800 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . .  . 

* 

3 

1,200 

3,246 

Wool  carding . . . . . . 

400 

300 

x 

180 

500 

Total........ . . 

102,  005 

100,477 

77 

25,  080 

166,  282 

VIGO  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithiag . . . . . 

300 

32  345 

300 

15  480 

2 

600 

1,400 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

44 

g 

13, 392 

37,075 

Brick . . 

4 

10, 700 

3  000 

45 

6,876 

15, 600 

Carriages . . . . 

3 

8,800 

3  600 

5  000 

22 

11,856 

25, 600 

Cigars . . 

3 

4, 500 

6 

1,932 

12,200 

Clothing . . . . . . . . 

2 

2, 600 

3, 900 

6 

2 

2, 168 

9,000 

Confectionery . _ . . .  T  _  _  T 

2,300 
10, 830 

10,224 

6,800 

6 

1,944 

18, 000 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . . . . 

Q 

49 

13,644 

31, 800 

Dentistry . . . . . . . . 

l 

600 

1, 415 

1 

600 

2, 500 

Fire-arms  . . . . .  . . . . . 

x 

450 

900 

1 

360 

3,000 

Flnur  and  uwal ...  , ,  ,irlI1 _  , , ,  r  ,•  , 

97  500 

275,739 

32 

11, 040 

327, 872 

4 

8,700 
30, 000 

3, 050 

15 

5,160 

11, 795 

Iron  castings . . . . . . . 

x 

5,615 

16 

6,912 

21,  000 

Liquors,  distilled . -  -  - . - . 

i 

26,000 

33,500 

1  7 

,  3, 600 

47,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


1 

1 

■s 

1 

Capital  invested. 

*1 

•  3 
g 

8 

o 

11 

$28,  600 

$22, 117 

1 

32, 000 

22, 007 

1 

500 

270 

3 

10,  ooo 

3,  300 

5 

450,  000 

459, 620 

1 

2,  500 

4,000 

1 

25,  000 

11, 590 

1 

300 

830 

1 

10,  000 

11,500 

67 

793, 625 

904,657 

2 

900 

670 

4 

5,  800 

G,  842 

2 

1, 800 

1,825 

1 

2,500 

1,200 

1 

500 

1, 125 

2 

1,450 

985 

17 

102,900 

269,  G27 

8 

10,500 

3,649 

1 

2,500 

1,250 

25 

42,725 

26, 802 

1 

400 

300 

2 

3,000 

1,050 

1 

500 

480 

4 

6,250 

8,255 

4 

5,  800 

7,465 

8 

6,  900 

5, 075 

1 

1, 000 

3,200 

1 

10,000 

2,400 

85 

205,425 

342,200 

1 

800 

486  | 

1 

500 

150 

1 

400 

400 

4 

22,  500 

29, 350 

4 

10,  000 

6,400 

3 

6, 250 

5, 493 

1 

1,  890 

701 

15 

42,  340 

43,080 

2 

1,  400 

1, 800 

5 

2,075 

2,650 

9 

3,200 

7,456 

1 

700 

225 

1 

500 

1,810 

2 

300 

400 

3 

2,075 

4,  635 

1 

500 

178 

5 

51,  500 

322, 199 

2 

1, 150 

210 

9 

20,700 

21, 512 

'  G 

3,  650 

3,887 

1 

2,500 

500 

i  i 

1*000 

1,300 

VIGO  COUNTY — Continued. 


Lumber,  sawed. . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . .. . . 

Provisions — Pork,  &c . . . . 

Saddlory  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.. 

Wagons,  carts,  <fcc . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


WABASH  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . 

Bread . . . 

Carponlering . . . 

Clothing . 

Cooporage . . . 

Plour  and  meal . - . 

•  Furniture,  oabinot . 

Iron  castings  . -  - . 

Lumber,  sawed.. . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Printing . 

Pumps . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding.. . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Blacksmithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . 


WARRICK  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements  . 

Blacksmithing . 

Bools  and  shoes . 

Brick . ...... 

Carpentering . . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Cooperngo . . 

Fire-arms . 

Flour  and  meal ....... 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  .  - . 


$8, 076 

14.400 
439 

1,200  . 

44. 400 
1,800 
1, 500 
1, 200 
5,400 


158, 493 


1,200 
4,800 
660 
1, 200 
600 
2,340 
8,592 
■  9, 924 

1, 040 
16, 836 
600 
2,400 
600 
3, 456 
1,992 
G,  900 


$45, 480 
GO,  000 

1.500 
5,250 

685,000 

8.500 
20,300 

2, 150 
24, 000 


1,416,022 


3. 500 
14,273 

3, 152 
3,350 
2,250 
3,950 
306,662 
25,650 
2,626 
74, 950 

1.500 
5,646 
1,500 

32,289 
9, 800 
21, 885 
3, 488 
9, 712 


506,182 


1,200 

2,500 

GOO 

700 

360 

805 

1,  902 

38, 350 

3, 900 

17,080 

2, 823 

10, 135 

1,440 

2,625 

12, 312 

72, 195 

1, 960 

4,775 

3, 180 

7, 420 

5,  98 B 

17,  680 

800 

2,400 

1, 944 

4, 335 

960 

2,100 

G,  020 

13,000 

300 

1,200 

7, 140 

370,  BOO 

£40 

1,570 

8,400 

43,850- 

3,432  ] 

-  \;;i0fSO3': 

2,112  ;  j 

- '  3,  COO 

840.  | 

:  5,175 
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manufactures. 


■WARRICK  COUNTY— Continued, 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ■ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Total . 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Blacksmithing  . . 

Boots  and  Bhoes . . 

Brick . 

Carriages . 

Cooperage  . 

Fire-arms . . . . 

Flour  and  moal .... . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . .... 

Liquors,  distilled . .. . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  aud  blinds. , . . 

Shingles . . . 

Stone  quarrying  . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  *«.... . . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . . . 


,  WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . a  . . . 

Blacksmithing  . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Broad . — . . . . 

Brick . ......I . . . 

Bookbinding . 

Brooms . . . 

Carpentering . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cigars . t. . 

Clothing . . . . . 

Coffins . . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

Cutlery . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Homes . . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Iron  eastings . 

Lime . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  piBned . . . 

Lumber,  sowed . 

Machinery,  cotton  aud  wool . 

Machinery,  Btoam-ongines,  &c . 

Mai'blo  and  stone  work . 

Millinery  and  dress-making . 

Miliwrighting . . . 

Mineral  water . 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested.  j 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

$1, 750 

$1,  308 

3 

$1, 440 

$8,  000 

2 

1, 500 

4, 950 

3 

900 

5,800 

57 

99,200 

378,093 

154 

49,  876/ 

517, 164 

3 

3,200 

2,465 

10 

3,360 

7,800 

8 

4, 250 

3, 394 

16 

4,980 

10, 335 

6 

6,150 

10, 320 

22 

3 

8,  040 

19, 372 

2 

650 

238 

9 

1,460 

2,500 

4 

24,  700 

10, 832 

38 

14,  400 

47, 005 

10 

4,700 

2,683 

20 

6, 360 

11, 726 

1 

250 

249 

1 

360 

1. 070 

13 

87,  000 

264, 199 

29 

4,620 

317, 144 

1 

6, 000 

2,700 

8 

1,920 

5,  950 

i 

1,  ooo 

970 

2 

480 

1, 800 

16 

24,830 

13, 410 

41 

13,  092 

59, 749 

3 

1, 650 

3,  648 

6 

3,  480 

7,670 

1 

1,000 

3,500 

6 

2,160 

11,000 

1 

250 

75 

1 

300 

500 

1 

8,000 

1, 000 

6 

■  2,160 

8, 800 

3 

4,500 

4,650 

5 

1,740 

8,200 

1 

1,  000 

250 

1 

300 

1,800 

i 

20, 000 

14, 750 

14 

6 

4,080 

18, 460 

76 

193, 130 

339, 333 

235 

9 

■  73, 292 

640,781 

13 

177,  275 

82, 758 

222 

. 

94,  068 

807,500 

27 

14, 275 

12, 194 

60 

18, 780 

36,  669 

28 

23,650 

27, 918 

74 

4 

24,  072 

64,960 

5 

2,950 

5,738 

5 

1,500 

9,560 

3 

4, 800 

3,135 

41 

5,800 

15, 860 

1 

1,000 

620 

2 

1,200 

2,500 

1  : 

350 

1,220 

3 

720 

1,850 

4 

2,450 

5, 800 

14 

5,700 

12,000 

15 

24, 650 

19, 342 

67 

14,820 

56,865 

3 

3,000 

4, 055 

18 

5, 940 

20,200 

10 

19,400 

35, 534 

29 

59 

19, 140 

67, 0Q5 

2 

2,000 

350 

4 

i,584', 

4, 200 

1 

600 

5,450 

3 

900 

7,500 

14 

21, 625 

22,  657 

106 

40, 128 

92, 745 

1 

1, 000 

1,  600 

2 

468 

2,500 

1  . 

5, 000 

1, 128 

5 

2,400 

5, 750 

1 

200 

150 

1 

300 

600 

36 

328, 000 

1,040,805 

84 

26,  544 

1,  201, 014 

16 

26,  635 

7,062 

48 

17,504 

31, 676 

1 

2,800 

1,240 

4 

1, 440 

5, 000 

2 

550 

800 

2 

480 

1,200 

2 

15,500 

19,730 

35 

13,320 

44,  500 

2 

17, 000 

7,  000 

10 

4,  200 

13, 400 

4 

108, 000 

186, 983 

37 

12, 288 

243,  600 

3 

33, 000 

19,275 

4 

5, 160 

31,  000 

3 

7,000 

6,352 

9 

3,420 

12, 500 

31 

43, 950 

25,087 

55 

14, 292 

58,415 

1 

500 

900 

2 

480 

5,000 

5 

30,589 

24, 125 

85 

34, 808 

77, 260 

3 

2,600 

2,100 

7 

2, 580 

7,400 

4 

3,400 

5, 740 

20 

2, 856 

9,800 

1 

2,000 

925 

6 

2,420 

•  4,000 

l 

1,500 

800 

4  ' 

960 

2,600 
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MANUFACTURES. 


•WAYNE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Oil,  linseed . * . . 

Paper . . . . 

Photographs . 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting . 

Provisions— Pork,  &c . . 

Printing . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Pumps . 

Saddlery  and  harness . : 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Shingles . 

Silver-plating . 

Soap  and  candles . . 

Starch . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Umbrellas . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Washing  machines . 

Watch  repairing,  silversraithing,  &c.  . 

Wool  carding . . . . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total. ..... 


WELLS  COUNTY. 


Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 
Flour  and  meal ..... 
Furniture,  cabinet  .  > 
Lumber,  sawed - *. 


Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  v, 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . 


WHITE  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal . . 
Woollen  goods  -  - 


WHITLEY  COUNTY. 


Blaoksmithlng . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brick . 

Cooperage  . 

Flour  and  meal  — . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron  castings . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Printing . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  - . 

Wagons,  carts,  . 

Wool  carding . ^ . . 


Total.. 


$20, 000 

21.500 
500 

3,000 

17,000 

12. 500 
600 

1,500 
22, 900 
6,000 
1,900 
1,000 
9, 000 
3,000 
29, 350 
200 
8,100 
1,200 
4,200 
3,000 
24, 000 


13, 150 
9,000 


21, 500 

6, 000 


1,400 
44,000 
600 
1,500 
38, 800 
1,700 


16,983 
3,909 
100 
1,872 
21,972 
4,225 
1, 085 
220 
20, 180 
1,000 
18,691 
250 
3,461 
1,725 


26, 800 
125 
7,740 


1, 495 
15, 338 


7,860 

624 

2,160 

10,440 

5,340 

1,020 


2,592 


7,644, 

2,040 

1,152 


1, 620 

2,100 


1,200 
2,400 
1,200 
1,200 
3,468 
1, 5200 
1,200 
8,340 
1,200 
316 
1,200 


$55,000 
24, 700 
1, 650 
6,000 
18,990 
17,550 
9(50 
4,775 
40, 978 
10, 000 
3, 558 
1,  000 
27,200 
2,500 
33, 265 
900 
17,765 
9,700 
2, 500 


30,  525 
1,224 
20,  026 


2,190 

1,700 


32,247 
10, 000 


2.500 
6,725 
2,600 

3.500 
126,723 

2,000 
4,600 
35,865 
2,743 
1,200 
4, 300 
1,100 
2,000 


195,855 
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Adams . 

Alloa . 

Bartholomew. . . 

Blackford  . 

Boone  . . 

Brown . 

Carroll . 

Cass . 

Clark . 

Clay . . . 

Clinton . 

Crawford . 

Daviess . 

Dearborn . 

Decatur . 

Do  Kalb . 

Delaware . 

Dubois . 

Elkhart . 

Fayetto . 

Floyd  . . 

Fountain . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Gibson . 

Grant . . 

Grcono . 

Hamilton . 

Hancock . . 

Harrison . 

Hendricks  .... 

Henry . 

Howard . 

Huntington  . . , 

Jackson . 

Jasper. . 

Jay . 

Jefferson . 

Jennings . 

Johnson . 

Knox . 

Kosciusko.... 

Lagrange 

Lake . 

Laparto. ; . . . . 
Lawrence.... 

Madison . 

Marion . 

Marshall - 

Martin . 

Miami . 

Monroo . 

Montgomery 

Morgan . 

Kuwtou . 

Noble . 

Ohio . 

Orange  . 

Owen. ........ 

Parke . 

Perry . 

Pike . . 

Porter . . 


Table  No.  3.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


COUNTIES. 


HUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 
rtOVED. 


1. 

te 

.0 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materic 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

19 

$86, 400 

$192,  065 

56 

$17,184 

203 

468,  535 

764, 540 

1, 045 

11 

307, 353 

95 

194,  550 

245,  630 

263 

13 

82,  524 

3,  660 

72 

109, 209 

257, 191 

170 

2 

45,  612  ' 

9 

10,  950 

9,  960 

26 

7,632 

34 

124,  990 

123,486 

120 

9 

38, 876 

96 

179, 105 

377, 882 

310 

99, 828 

41 

204,  700 

435,  491 

317 

10 

73, 308 

80 

123,250 

1 66,  210 

•  234 

63,  084 

12 

29, 800 

32,  975 

25 

. 

4,940 

76 

564,  9L0 

1, 616,  925 

660 

24 

223, 106 

58 

141, 050 

210,  687 

229 

10 

84, 756 

35 

35,  660 

30, 310 

80 

1 

20,  256 

59 

157,  675 

345,  662 

175 

3 

48,  498 

27. 

18,000 

14,330 

38 

0,720 

89 

303,  950 

502,565 

276 

12 

88, 253 

93 

603, 455 

515,  654 

433 

u 

118, 784 

141 

571, 020 

1,143,441 

1,058 

73 

363, 203 

143 

238, 815 

321,  679 

372 

21 

113, 384 

81 

119,  920 

265,  915 

172 

4 

50, 806 

28 

182,200 

158,  310 

59 

1 

16,452 

57 

200,065 

236, 168 

185 

60,  532 

39 

125, 125 

170,  473 

•  no 

29, 110 

14 

104, 950 

38,052 

37 

2 

11,  040 

94 

129, 635 

228, 286 

188 

60, 560 

21 

29,400 

14, 271 

42 

11, 688 

60 

107, 685 

344, 449 

141 

1 

37, 832  • 

36 

89, 875 

144,401 

93 

2 

34, 620 

71 

235,250 

412,792 

191 

6 

64, 396 

58 

105,200 

89,  811 

155 

40, 002 

57 

160, 550 

215,  613 

170 

11 

53,  592 

47 

115,550 

180,  202 

112 

1 

30, 578 

16 

12,  525 

13,  924  • 

33 

10,500 

8 

9,575 

3, 492 

11 

2,232 

1, 405, 687 

1, 142 

385, 140 

30 

78,800 

99, 160 

119 

1 

30, 740 

27 

108,  875 

292,158 

121 

3 

41, 196 

37 

175,775 

191, 767 

159 

5 

47,  758 

42 

127, 300 

280, 410 

104 

32, 016 

40 

168,350 

185,340 

91 

22,  528 

34 

57,305 

121, 858 

62 

3 

15,  684 

72 

314, 275 

345, 391 

520 

178, 276 

29 

92, 675 

96,139 

69 

1 

19,860 

28 

129,250 

739,250 

77 

1 

22,  752 

300 

770,865 

559, 635 

693 

20 

229, 312 

4.T 

137,843 

196,652 

120 

32, 808 

24 

51,100 

62,310 

52 

16, 560 

82 

176,850 

219,890 

•228 

18 

80, 328 

40 

105,830 

155, 300 

111 

2 

32, 220 

152 

594,947 

542, 318 

477 

11 

137,997  . 

39 

74, 105 

109, 668 

96 

27,216 

4 

13,700 

24, 300 

10 

8 

2, 304 

34 

72,900 

149, 367 

78 

0 

24,  652 

33 

123,875 

481, 804 

131 

6 

47, 400 

24 

50, 400 

140, 476 

57 

21,  216 

85 

208,950 

250,683 

240 

52,488 

26 

127,000 

224,217 

152 

4 

25,590 

16 

351,200 

251, 615 

285 

100 

122, 296 

16 

35,850 

65,180 

60 

13, 764 

41 

77,050 

151,790 

166 

5 

48,230 

■3 

I 

1 


$232, 935 

1,  380,  888 
477, 810 

27,  700 
385,328 
21, 351 
210,  000 
634, 773 
652,  981 
299, 130 
111,  547 

52. 200 
638, 265 

2, 060,  042 
360, 644 
85,798 
478,038 
40, 747 
713, 834 
732,  636 

1,833,418 
531, 597 
379,410 
206,420 
472,783 
230, 313 
57,447 
346,466 
47, 633 
436, 840 
325,480 
544, 149 
229, 170 
350, 858 
261,220 
31, 409 
6,325 

2,  473, 884 
166,  600 
377, 267 
346, 210 
307,  070 
253,  570 
186,  937 
877, 053 
134,  917 
891,  675 

1,  090, 170 
286, 70S 
91,200 
384, 885 
228,  604 
847?215 
170,  924 
30,  600 
214,  715 
708,  850 
208,  675 
372,  544 
289, 061 
470,  018 

107.200 
286,  544 
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Posey . 

Pulaski . 

Putnam’. . . . 

Randolph ....... 

Rlploy . 

Pusli . 

St.  Joseph . 

Scott . . 

Shelby . 

Spencer . . 

Stark . . 

Steuben.. . . 

Sullivan . . 

Switzerland . 

Tippecanoe . 

Tipton . 

Union . 

Vanderburgh . 

Vermillion . 

Vigo . 

Wabash . . 

Warren . 

Warrick . 

Washington...... 

Wayne . 

WellB . 

White  . . 

Whitley . 

Aggregato. 


COUNTIES. 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  Invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annua!  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

*a 

£ 

95 

1  $319, 52 

$365,554  1 

251  | 

12 

$74,202 

$544,099 

0 

24, 335 

23,810 

14 

3,684 

31, 133 

113 

311,775 

359, 898 

387 

4 

90,324 

604, 039 

95 

147,253 

182, 866 

192 

4  1 

53, 568 

294,  676 

58 

173,  310 

160,  488 

207 

52, 584 

265,900 

98 

89,  615 

161,352 

88 

i 

30,128 

225,  562 

97 

207,  500 

406, 685 

351 

22 

113, 596 

689, 504 

26 

39,  700 

109,456 

96 

27, 528 

171, 565 

57 

197, 400 

246,400 

177 

2 

58, 610 

379, 470 

53 

122,  975 

209,  506 

140 

41,712 

309, 423 

2 

5,500 

13,  872 

4 

1,248 

18, 261 

11 

51,  900 

125, 166 

24 

1 

7,320 

162,771 

44 

69, 155 

164,367 

96 

26, 520 

247,152 

52  | 

118,  075 

297,  674 

139 

5 

39,  060 

378, 836 

151  ! 

938,  660 

1,165,518 

861 

54 

235, 648 

l,  632, 104 

26  | 

60,  500 

70,800 

90  ! 

25,704 

159,395 

n 

43,  000 

41, 730 

36 

10, 680 

62,940 

90 

703, 150 

874, 472 

910 

7 

298, 936 

1,645,414 

99 

102,  005 

100,477 

77 

25, 080 

166, 282 

67 

793,  625 

904,  657 

629 

ii 

158,492 

1,416,022 

85 

205,  425 

342, 200 

208 

65,780 

506, 182 

15 

42,340 

42, 980 

36 

12, 312 

72,195 

57 

99,  200 

378, 093 

154 

49,876 

517,364 

76 

193, 130 

339,  333 

235 

9 

73,292 

540, 7*1 

308 

■1,117,699 

1,  752, 386 

1,251 

85 

450,030 

2, 761, 010 

17 

37, 200 

36, 713 

31 

8,643 

57,840 

3 

26,  500 

35, 180 

12 

3,720 

42,247 

41 

95,250. 

143,706 

89 

23,752 

195,855 

5,110 

17, 881,  586 

20, 613,  038 

20,  023 

732 

6, 145’  667 

41,840,434 

Note. — No  returns  from  Bonton  county, 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements— Mi  s  coll  aueons . 

Fanning:  mills . 

Grain  cradles . 

Grain  drills . 

Mowers  and  reapers . 

Ploughs,  harrows,  and  cultivators 

Threshers  and  separators . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . 

Bellows . . . 

Blaclcsmithing . . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  hooka . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boxes,  packing. . . . . 

Brass  founding . ; . 

Bread.. . 

Brick . . . . 

Brooms . . . . . 

Oampheno . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . 

Carpets . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Charcoal . . . . . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing . . . _ . 

Coni,  bituminous . . . . . 

Coffee  and  sj^cqs,  ground . . . 

Coffins . . . . . . . * . 

Confectionery . . . 

Cooperage . 

Coppersmithing . . 

Cordage . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

Cutlery . 

Dentistry . . . . . . 

Dyeing . . . . 

Edge  tools . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Fisheries—' White  fish,  &c . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

One  . . . . 

duo... . . . . 

Hames . . . . . 

Hats  nud  caps . . . 

Iron,  bar  and  railroad  . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Iron  stoves . 

Iron  forging . 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . 

Iron  railing  . . 

Lasts . . . 

Lime  . . . . . 

Liquors— -Distilled . . . 

Malt.... . . . . . 

Lithography . . . . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames — . . . . 

Lubricating  gro  use  . . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery — Cotton  and  woollen  loomB . . . 

Steam-engines,  &c  . . 

Malt . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

Mattresses  . . . . . . 


16 
4 
6 
3 
2 
c a 
10 
9 
1 


378 

1 

4 

58‘ 

56 

10 

1 

66 

2 

183 

1 

23 

109 

15 

1 

3 

10 

236 


36 

1 

50 

7 


1 

I 


6 


«43,  800 
8,000 
2,807 
21,100 
43, 000 
145, 675 
197, 667 
5,600 
1,000 
194,  609 
70,000 
368,730 
4,500 


3.800 
48,  935 

120 
416, 285 
2,000 
45,700 
335,705 

142.500 
300 

3,000 

18. 800 
288,733 

7,000 
1,300 
251,000 
5,000 
6,000 
300 
10, 800 
10,789 
2,775 
5,205,275 
431,995 
154,900 
3,000 
2,800 
12,675 

101.500 
108, 933 

30,000 
13,000 
66, 000 
725 
5,000 

39.200 
552,860 
357, 300 

800 

300 

2,500 

80.200 
2,483,923 

500 

896,499 

20,000 

160,125 

10,785 


NiniHEU  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

I 

Male. 

■a 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

$37,770 

100 

$38,  616 

6,175 

25 

8,  532 

2,165 

7 

2,520 

9, 200 

31 

10, 440 

30, 550 

75 

26, 700 

83, 734 

283 

100, 056 

71, 718 

188 

81, 336 

0,410 

11 

2,844 

2,500 

3 

1, 440 

149, 143 

684. 

210, 612 

60,440 

39 

2 

12, 672 

469, 660 

1,164 

51 

377,  048 

4,700 

12 

4,800 

.  15,110 

14 

5,  940 

88,890 

116 

29, 784 

39, 751 

505 

1 

56, 366 

8, 560 

20 

1. 

4, 224 

150 

1 

240 

62,  753 

214 

78, 372 

1,575 

2 

636 

245, 885 

871 

294, 284 

3,500 

5 

1, 200 

50, 660 

124 

31,  560 

433,244 

628 

234  ; 

204,  304 

21,325 

376 

62, 148 

300 

1  | 

300 

1,350 

6 

2,  304 

i  48, 600 

33. 

...  8,  088 

247,602  I 

1,253  ' 

367, 494 

7,000 

6 

2,160 

8,000 

11 

3, 120 

229,925 

177 

190 

84, 888 

1,128 

5 

2,  400 

4,931 

9 

5,  640 

100 

3 

1,200 

0,944 

18 

6,540 

4,361 

21 

7,248 

1, 188 

50 

9, 000 

14, 981, 148 

1,752 

5 

549,  298 

230,  902 

1, 002 

353,  032 

10,  000 

24 

10,  G80 

700 

3 

840 

1,240 

4 

1,440 

10,933 

18 

6,468 

72,500 

68 

33,360 

86,  885 

212 

65,  640 

31,  000 

36 

13,500 

11, 200 

10 

3,600 

4, 950 

10 

3,  600 

700 

6 

1,680 

1, 000 

10 

2,880 

28,850 

66 

20,  304 

1,423,562 

338 

109, 588 

183, 352 

189 

65,  582 

800 

3 

1, 153 

800 

2 

480 

2,125 

1 

300 

64,384 

92 

37, 728 

1, 683, 386 

3,430 

5 

949, 326 

900 
461, 603 
19,000 
153,199 
3,479 

2 

981 

3 

254 

13 

7 

480 
376, 920 

1,  440 
84, 948 
3,852 

1 

“8 

•i 


$121, 700 
27,000 
7,075 

40. 350 
89, 300 

342, 611 
236,600 
14,703 
4,500 
505, 655 
104,800 
1,  087, 495 

11.500 
28,  000 

155, 747 
174,  0B6 
14, 150 
1,013 
200, 657 
2,715 
824, 550 
5,  000 
123,  936 
758,  406 
157, 878 
GOO 
6,000 
72,784 
832,  806 
12,  000 
14, 800 

344. 350 
5,750 

17, 900 
2,000 
27,425 
17, 875 

22. 500 
17,  337, 950 


34. 800 
2,250 
5,  000 

26,  625 
124,  500 
233, 825 
60, 000 
25, 000 
9, 375 
2,800 

10. 800 
73,  395 

S,  063, 121 
423,  286 
2,830 
1,  500 
3,000 
174, 720 
4, 271,  605 
5,  000 
1, 409,  465 
43,  500 
311,  070 
12.416 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery  and  dress-malting . 

Millwrightlng . 

Mineral  water...... . 

Musical  instruments— Melodeons _ 

Oil,  linseed . . . . 

Painting . 

Paper,  printing  and  wrapping . 

Photographs . 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

Provisions — Pork,  Ac . . . 

Pumps . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Saddle-trees . 

Saleratus . . . . . 

Sails . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Sausages . ......... 

Saws . 

Sewing  machines . 

Shingles . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . .  . 

Ship  carpentering . . . 

Silver  plating . . . .' . 

Soap  and  eandlos . 

Splints . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Starch . . . 

Staves,  heading,  and  hoops . 

Stone  quarrying . . 

Simps . 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bheot-iron  ware _ 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Trunks,  &c . . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  &c  . . 

Umbrellas . . . 

Upholstering . . . 

Veneers . . . . . 

Vinegar . . . 

■Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

Washing  machines . 

Watch  repairing,  silversmithing,  &e. 

Whetstones . 

Wooden  ware . . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . 

Aggregate . , . 


1 

1 

■S 

1 

7\ 

I 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMJ3ER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

C 

$10,700 

$6, 375 

21 

$7,140 

$31,625 

£2 

18,200 

31,170 

3 

84 

13,116 

58,150 

3 

2,100 

1,025 

8 

2,780 

4,557 

1 

1,500 

800 

4 

9G0 

2,600 

1 

8,000 

8,100 

14 

5,040 

23,  000 

2 

30, 000 

67,250 

16 

6,758 

81,702 

4 

1,425 

4, 103 

6 

2,280 

8,161 

10 

147, 500 

56,785 

64 

26 

25,548 

140,200 

5 

2,850 

3,523 

7 

3,120 

8,900 

2 

3, 100 

2,150 

5 

9, 160 

7,200 

32 

16,050 

7,183 

73 

18, 984 

48, 440 

59 

120,320 

38,085 

252 

70,893 

175,737 

31 

2,063,550 

2,652,742 

1,178 

159, 370 

3, 360, 754 

31 

23,625 

18, 364 

60 

19,  068 

70, 499 

202 

232,391 

281,057 

625 

4 

170, 730 

586,  670 

4 

3,600 

1,834 

12 

1 

4,188 

10, 059 

1 

1,  000 

6,090 

3 

900 

7,500 

2 

4,800 

11,250 

4 

1,  668 

17,180 

20 

127,000 

117,308 

811 

79, 860 

293, 470 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

3 

432 

4,000 

1  ! 

5,000 

4,000 

3 

2,004 

10,000 

1 

2,000 

420 

8 

2,400 

6,000 

48 

31,615 

30,162 

130 

30,288 

99,859 

14 

104,150 

142,225 

331 

121,356 

302,150 

1 

1,  000 

8,200 

8 

1,020 

5,000 

1 

1, 000 

220 

1 

489 

1,000 

18 

104, 100 

224, 650 

73 

26,664 

292,235 

1 

1,200 

5,795 

6 

3,120 

21, 640 

9 

68,100 

11,450 

70 

23,168 

72,430 

3 

08,000 

76, 970 

78 

22,320 

262,500 

C 

29, 000 

20,935 

66 

21,420 

80, 050 

3 

7,500 

6,000 

28 

■  8,760 

37,800 

1 

600 

385  ! 

1 

240 

800 

153 

347,104 

272,327 

402 

148,268 

566, 903 

4 

2,800 

|  16,800 

52 

9,000 

44,700 

1 

400 

264 

1  | 

576 

1,200 

1 

2,000 

350 

3 

672 

5,000 

1 

200 

250 

1 

360 

900 

1  | 

300  1 

1,500 

3 

720 

2,500 

2 

10,000 

5,900 

14 

5,508 

30,  600 

2 

1,000 

3,550 

4 

1,200 

9,100 

134 

100,455 

55,902 

283 

88, 731 

211,164 

4 

2,300 

2,325 

10 

3,000 

11,890 

8 

15, 400 

7,100 

17 

6,504 

18,050 

1 

15, 000 

5,000 

15 

2, 400 

15, 600 

2 

3, 000 

1,670 

10 

2,280 

6,500 

41 

62,100 

105,737 

70 

3 

■  20, 964 

151,850 

79 

464,341 

352,362 

436 

D7 

150,276 

619,771 

5,110 

17,881,586 

26,613,038 

20,023 

732 

6, 145, 667 

41,840,434 

19 


STATE  OF  IOWA, 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

1 

i 

Cost  of  raw  materlf 

Male. 

© 

% 

§ 

& 

AD  AIK  COUNTY. 

$18,000 

$4,500 

$1,980 

$0,006 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

1 

2 

600 

5 

10,400 

7,305 

3,688 

17,500 

6 

11,900 

7,930 

19, 130 

Allamakee  county. 

5 

1 

1, 200 

8 

10,080 

I. 

1,000  | 

240 

600 

1,330 

Total . . . . . . 

33 

84,785 

30,576 

25, 740 

90,424 

APPANOOSE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing. . . . . . . . . . 

q 

6, 245 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

2 

7,800 

Brick . . . . . . 

x 

1,200 

Clothing . . . . . 

* 

800 

1,  550 

Coal,  bituminous. . . . . 

2, 710 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

18 

XnnotiK 

164, 362 

Furniture,  cabinet, _ 

2 

03,  BOO 

2  095 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

x 

1  000 

900 

1 

240 

1, 200 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

20 

34, 750 

‘22,405 

47 

9,516 

41,405 

Pi'lntincr,  nowspaper  and  job . . . . 

q 

1, 050 

630 

5 

732 

1, 720 

Shingles . . . 

2 

700 

385 

3 

660 

l;  400 

Stono  quarrying . . . 

1 

200 

‘2 

360 

550 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . . 

2,500 

500 

2 

720 

3,400 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . 

2 

2 

Wool  carding. . . . . . . . 

3 

3,700 

11,225 

6 

1, 800 

15,000 

Total . . . . . . 

66 

109,400 

173, 315 

130 

30, 874 

250,053 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . 

,  0 

finn 

One 

. 

1  140 

3, 762 

Flour  and  meal . . . . * . . 

23  000 

16  200 

4 

‘  20;  600 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . . 

10*  500 

46*  850 

28 

1,440 

8, 400 

133, 700 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wore . . . 

: 

300 

600 

x 

240 

900 

Total . . 

13 

43,400 

65,575 

37 

11,220 

158, 962 

DLACKIIAWK  COUNTY. 

Agrieulturn!  implements  - 

5  450 

Boot h  find  shoes _ _ t . . . _  T  i 

2 

5,850 

2,316 

. . 

o'  OOQ 

8,  691 

Brick . 

600 

100 

10 

5 

3, 828 
500 

1,  000 

Clothing . . . . 

1, 104 

1, 900 

Flour  and  meul. . . . . . . . . . . 

12s'  100 

1 

13 

4,  800 

66, 220 

Iron  castings... . . . . . . . 

x 

8,850 

2,385 

4  850 

x 

360 

5,000 

Leather . . . . . . 

l 

750 

2 

912 

2,913 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

3 

i 

1 

A 

3  • 

S 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

' 

j 

i 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

1 

Female. 

BLAOKHAWK  COUNTY— Continued. 

1 

B0|  055 

1  300 

4 

1,080 

1 

0,700 

1, 860 

1 

360 

0,678 

Total . . . 

37 

254,485 

90,304 

108 

0 

33,872 

166, 894 

BOONE  COUNTY. 

& 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

1,300 

2,050 

5 

1 

1,600 

4,800 

480 

1,200 

21, 000 

35, 325 

9 

2,940 

49,250 

6 

17,500 

26, 350 

19 

5, 748 

40,  040 

1, 440 

2,500 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

1 

2,500 

640 

1 

420 

1,380 

Total . 

14 

45,300- 

65, 5G7 

42 

1 

13, 128 

109, 335 

BREMER  COUNTY.  ' 

1 

5,000 

32,000 

2 

720 

42, 500 

Leather . . . . . . . 

1 

1, 500 

312 

1, 105 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . . 

1 

4, 000 

1,925 

6  i 

1,440 

9,000 

Lumljar.  salved _ T _ .  _  _  _ 

13 

38,400 

17, 020 

23 

6, 276 

53, 060 

Total . 

16 

48,800 

32 

8, 748 

105,  665 

BUCHANAN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements _ 

X 

200 

x 

|  513 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

x 

300 

4 

1,200 

3,646 

Flour  and  meal . 

5 

21, 216 

7 

2, 400 

61,218 

Fnvnlt.urn  r.n.1)innf.  ..  _ 

x 

300 

240 

g 

1, 200 

2,585 

Leather . . . . 

3 

0,  000 

5, 427 

6 

2,244 

11,925 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Q 

7,200 

9, 166 

g 

3, 192 

15,016 

PnAfllory  and  hnrnp.RR 

2  531  ! 

1, 140 

4,  047 

Tin  popper,  and  sheet.-irnn  ware 

j? 

1  300 

o 

780 

2, 846 

"WagonH,  r.artiR,  $kb _ _ _ _ 

1,  800 

316 

621 

1,110 

** 

Total . . . 

23 

38, 941 

65,841 

39 

13, 080 

103,  036 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

A  gT’jonIfnrn.l  implements _ 

1 

300 

Blacksmithing,... . . . . . 

g 

500 

1,450 

330 

4 

900 

1, 500 

Boots  and  shoeB . . . . 

2 

700 

730 

13,700 

2 

660 

1, 670 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . 

2 

16,  000 

3 

1,  380 
3,  900 

18, 950 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

9, 450 

'W'^.jYOiin,  eurtfl,  ijktt. _ _ _ _  .  ^ _ 

* 

1 

800 

150 

300 

600 

Total . . . 

13 

29, 450 

18,020 

24 

»  7, 440 

30, 920 

CEDAE  COUNTY. 

/t gri cultural  iiTipiem^^tH. .  _  liT1(  -lit 

600 

roo 

300 

1,120 

Bont.s  find  shonp  .  _ _ ,  _  _ 

2 

1  800 

1  900 

g 

1  500 

4,169 

Clothing . 

1 

2,  500 

4, 000 

3 

10 

2, 280 

e,  60p 

Flour  and  meal . 

6 

47, 100 

08, 275 

13 

,  4}  740 

327,800 

Lumber,  sawed . 

5  ! 

7,000 

3, 125 

11 

4,020 

8,350 

Total . 

15 

59,  000 

107, 900 

33 

10 

12,  840 
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£ 

NUMBER  OF 

7AN35SEM-  1 

8 

PLOYED. 

2 

1 

’3 

| 

£ 

MANUFACTURES. 

i 

t 

1 

1 

■g 

S 

1 

1 

1 

!  . 

£ 

a 

*3 

£ 

1 

73 

0 

& 

I 

Male 

h 

1 

1 

CLINTON  COUNTY — Continued. 

Ulqnorfi  Dtufflluil 

$12,  000 
4,000 

1, 800 
6,000 

67, 500 
1,000 

6, 000 
25,300 

3,  000 
400 

$8,936 

659 

8 

$1,056 

480 

$10,500 

1,200 

5.600 

4.600 

3 

4, 625 

2 

482 

3,950 

2 

5L6 

61, 694 

78 

20, 448 

98, 834 

350 

5 

1,500 

2, 000 

7, 567 

4, 385 

9 

2, 784 

15,884 

19 

4,920 

10, 469 

10 

4,055 

4 

1,704 

6, 800 

1,168 

156 

1,792 

64 

273,850 

274,992 

201 

55,  056 

431,064 

DALLAS  COUNTY 

350 

1 

312 

1,125 

33,  500 
21,700 
2,000 
800 

35, 258 

10 

0,780 

58,280 

9 

5,016 

29, 090 

3, 300 
600 

1, 200 

5,600 

300 

1, 000 

17 

58,400 

66, 618 

43 

10,608 

95,695 

DAVIS  COUNTY. 

* 

soo 

700 

500 
1,000 
200 
47,  391 
2,100 

1,265 

100 

825 

1, 740 

3,597 

_ 1bJ 

480 

1,100 

BlacksinHbiug . -r _ _ _ - _ _ _ 

900 

2,500 

3,017 

400 

45,  066 
3,573 

1, 350 

0 

2,820 

720 

8, 100 
2,000 

Furniture 

Vrn  'iflimiR  rwir 

17 

5, 616 
2,580 

57, 992 

VaA^at.  aT1,1w’nouB 

8.C24 

rp?«  nnnnnv  nncl  cBor.t  {PrtT1  wflrn 

960 

5, 500 

Tin,  coppei,  an  b  oc  1  on  ware 

1 

1,000 

2 

Total . - . . . . 

17 

54,691 

56,496 

48 

15, 816 

89, 413 

DECATUR  COUNTY. 

BlncVsmitliinc . - . .  . . . . . . 

5 

2,600 
23,  500 

3,  000 
34, 300 
6,000 

850 

59,050 

1,200 

67,590 

1,200 

8 

17 

2,  640 

4, 400 

Flour  anti tupp! _ _ _ ..... _ ....... _ ..... 

10 

3, 636 

60,249 

7,680 

Liquors,  flistniRfi _ ................ _ ................ 

1, 020 

Lumber,  sawed. ................................................. 

16 

* 

51 

11,  004 

138, 900 

W  c  d 

2,520 

4, 000 

’ 

Total . . . . . . 

33 

69, 400 

129  800 

SI, ‘ISO 

224,229 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

19,000 

75, 695 
9,700 

3, 716 
2, 928 

77, 675 

' 

16,080 

Lumber,  sa 

7 

16, 100 

12 

Total 

11 

35,100 

85,395 

4,  644 

03,755 

18 

DES  MOINES  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . . 

2 

6,000 

4, 875 
3,850 

2,  000 
1,000 

3,  550 

6, 000 
9,600 

0,520 

3, 540 
9,209 
585 

20 

16 

6,000 

5,004 

7,644 

1,080 

720 

4, 860 

3, 900 
6,468 

36,  000 
12,045 
20,  305 
2,280 

Black  smithing. . . . ..... _ ........................... ..... 

12 

13 

1 

Brass  founding . . 

3 

9,  500 

Carriages  . . . . . . . . 

3 

3, 850 
4,825 

11 

15 

9,  500 

Cigars  . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

14  985 

Clothing . - . . . . 

3 

* . . 

Cooperage  ........................................ _ _ _ _ 

3 

1  . 

3,100 

400 

5,632 

125 

20 

4 

6, 600 

.  . 

Fisheries . . - . . . . . . . . 

-  .  .  730 

1,000 
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4S 

NUMBER  OV  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

f 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1. 

■g 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

jj 

Female. 

Animal  cost  of  labc 

■s 

! 

i 

1 

DES  MOINES  COUNTY— Continued. 

Flour  on (I  meal . . . , . . 

6 

$54,  700 

$450, 502 

S3 

$9, 000 

$531, 180 

Furniture,  cabinet.,.. . T . . . 

1 

2,  000 
65,  000 
500 

200 
17,  000 
5,000 
8,000 
1G,  100 
10,  000 
700 

8,  000 
1,000 
7,000 

900 

2,050 

550 

275 
11,  500 
U,  270 
34, 140 
15,  507 
38,  500 

6 

2,100 

12, 000 

3. 

3 

9 

A  2*0 

4, Q* 

s 

16 

76 

1, 500 

150  000 
3,000 

10,  790 

1,  625 
6,400 

158 

5,210 

20,700 

460 

9, 468 
10, 000 

11,  547 
1,511 

1, 129 

112 

4, 135 

4 

39, 000 

3,0Uu 

720 

6,  504 

1,  G80 

12,600 
12, 100 
1,000 
16,000 

4,  000 
16, 200 
5,000 
2,050 
1,000 
9,500 

3 

lj|  j0° 

,.8,  Jbu 

29 

6,  348 

19,  400 

14 

4,  944, 
900* 
2,340 
600 
3,060 

18,675 

3,000 

3 

l 

'**'  . 

1,500 

9,320 

2 

12 

Total...., . . . . . . 

94 

315  °°5 

r 

14 

140  156 

1  099  740 

707,  970 

DICKINSON  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  Hawed . . . . . . . 

1 

3,000 

1,500 

900 

3, 900 

• 

DtTBUQUB  COUNTY. 

Agrlcultair  al  implements . . . . 

3 

20,000  ' 
3,450 
2,000 
17, 000 

6,225 
4,500 
10, 200 

8, 462 

3, 200 
6,000 
186,350 

B,  325 

9,  000 
3,375 
139, 004 
20,  000 
18, 355 
2,000 
20,764 
11,350 
8,700 

1.250 
10,000 

4.250 
3,800 

21,331 

3,373 

26 

12 

9,240 

25, 000 
11, 000 
12,000 
26, 900 
7,  OOQ 
1.3, 000 
,318,  046 
13,  000 
16,  800 
7,000 
161,  000 
50,000 
73,050 
2,500 
38, 955 
31,000 
21,250 
2, 400 
25,  000 
21,  000 

Boots  and  shoes  .......... _ ....Pfr...rrrTP..T . . . 

3 

Ttrcfld  and  araekevR _ rr  - 

1 

1, 440 
13,  680 
2,820 
2,400 
13,  320 
7,500 

4, 200 

1,  680 

6, 360 

2, 160 
8,520 
240 

Carriages . . . . . . . . . . 

4 

34 

6 

10 

42 

23 

Cigars  . . . . . . .  . . . 

2 

2,300 

3, 000 
198, 000 
27, 300 
100, 000 

3, 000 
30,  000 
1,700 
64, 100 
5,000 
•37,000 
46, 000 
5,500 
2,000 
33,000 
13, 000 
2,000 

Clothing  . . . . . . . . ... 

1 

Flour  and  meal . . . a . . 

16 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . . 

3 

I 

Iron  castings . . . . 

1 

Dead,  pig . . . . . .  . . . . 

4 

25 

6 

39 

Leather.. . . . . .......... . . . . 

1 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . 

Q 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . . ..T _  _ 

Lumber,  Rawed -  * _ <■*-- 

57 

25 

11 

Machinery,  steam-ebgines,  &c, . . . . . . . 

11, 700 

3, 720 
900 

5.400 
8,760 

900 

7,920 

2.400 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

3 

Mineral  water. ............ _ _ _ , . „ _ Tmf- 

Snddlory  and  harness. . . . . 

1 

15 

24 

Snsli,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . 

3 

Shingles  . . . . . . . . . 

1 

4, 925 

Tin,  nopper,  and  sheet-iron  wf,rfi-- 

7 

22, 800 
2,500 

20 

7 

44, 000 
5,925 

Wagons,  carts,  &a. . . . . . 

2 

Total . . 

74 

640, 650 

506,813 

400 

132, 852 

.  • 

929,  751 

FAYETTE  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements .--r- _ ,  r _ „ . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

4, 300 
200 

210 

4 

1, 920  ; 
5,  040 
750  j 

3,  G00 
14, 160 

UrtrttR  Olid  SllOrH  ■■  r  n  >  T-.r-  -  .  r  -  . 

3 

6,960 

15 

Brick . . . . 

1 

240 

6 

1,500 
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manufactures. 

1 

l 

<g 

| 

3 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OE  HANDS  EM* 

PLOYED. 

Annual  coBt  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

© 

1 

Female. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— Continued. 

47, 616 

16 

6,840 

200 

2 

480 

13, 950 

26 

8,892 

24, 100 

2 

960 

;  3, 000 

2, 800 

6 

1,800 

4,892 

500 

1,500 

2 

840 

8, 500 

42 

141,  050 

104 

36,282 

160,  642 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

120 

1,450 

6 

960 

j  2, 600 

600 

55 

g,  newspaper  audjob . . . . . . . . 

9 

1,296 

4,550 

FLOYD  COUNTY. 

240 

760 

3 

1,200 

2,500 

•1,224  • 

CO,  800 

120 

1, 400 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . 

10 

37,300 

0,504 

37, 194 

Printing,  newspaper  and  Jnh _ i _ _ 

* 

535 

840 

2,000 

Total . . . . . .  . 

17 

63, 300 

58, 605 

40 

FREMONT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . . _ 

1 

1 

240 

663 

Boots  and  slioes  . . . 

2 

600 

1,360 

Brick . . . . 

g 

13 

920 

3,185 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

g 

13 

3,  900 

18, 682 

'Fnrnitnrfl  wiliinof 

5  200 

5 

1  200 

■8, 100 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . . . . T f  T , 

12 

29, 175 

20  oei  '■ 

49 

11, 352 

41, 307 

Sadrllory  nnd  hnrnnsR. _ . . i ,  T _ , _ 1j1M.  ti 

2 

700 

•3  337 

2 

600 

1,798 

Shingles . . 

2 

575 

850 

9 

1,368 

4,000 

Tin,  copper,  and sheotdron ware . . . . i ...... . 

2 

3,100 

696 

2 

1,080 

8,485 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . . . . 

700 

260 

2 

600 

1, 170 

Total..... . . . . . 

32 

53,775 

"  39, 304 

98 

21,  8G0 

76,750 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

■ 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . ,  T 

2 

425 

1  000 

' 

GOO 

2  400 

Lumber,  sawed  ... . . . . . . . . .  _  j 

14  500 

5'  1G5 

13 

g  124 

11, 460 

:  Tin,  eopper,  and  sheet-iron  ware _ _ _ ^ •  - 

1 

200 

423 

240 

800 

Total....;...;.; . . . . j- . 

g 

15,125 

6, 588 

16 

2,964 

14,G60 

_ _ 

GUTHRIE  COUNTY, 

7, 025 

Coal,  bituminous . ... ... ......................  .■••• ...... 

1 

1, 500 
300 

50 

j 

300 

550 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

4 

16, 200 

55,  600 

s 

2, 22Q 

66, 050 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

12 

15,  GOO 

14  350 

20 

5, 796 

26, 950 

1 

300 

480 

80b 

Wool  carding . . . . . . 

x 

1,  000 

144 

2,900 

1 

312 

,3,50b 

■Woollen  goods  .; . . . . . . . 

I 

4,000 

4,  725 

7 

2 

2,832 

6,  970 

Total........ . . . 

23 

38,800 

80,  674 

45 

2 

14,178 

HI;, !845' 
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MANUFACTURES. 

j 

1 

V 

1 

3 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

s 

1 

4 

s 

<6 

•a 

£ 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Clothing..-.*-- . . 

1 

$3,  000 

$1,  800 

1 

i 

$384 

$2, 500 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

2, 000 

1,020 

4, 500 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

730 

600 

1,764 

360 

500 

1, 920 

68,400 

5,592 

16,225 

600 

2,000 

240 

900 

50, 875 

56,252 

9,  312 

89,789 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

350 

750 

1, 050 

48, 225 

5 

1,  920 

72,200 

6 

23,000 

15, 560 

21 

8,220 

31, 120 

050 

384 

638 

u 

40, 300 

64, 325 

33 

11,274 

105,008 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements 

1 

695 

1,  200 

2,400 

Boots  and. shoes . . * . . 

5 

16,  000 

5,750 

15 

5 

5,232 

14,225 

nlr ni*f| 

g 

2, 820 

900 

3,800 

Clothing . . . . . 

2 

8,000 

4,  016 

5 

2 

1,  968 

6,850 

Cooperage  . 

1 

130 

2 

480 

660 

Ploiir  mid  mnfl.1  _r _ -T-,ril<1 

67, 000 

11 

4, 560 

89, 900 

2 

900 

6 

2,160 

5,600 

Lumber,  sawod  | 

11 

27, 200 

38 

9, 180 

55,100 

Marble  and  stone  work . - . . . . _ ..... _ ....... 

1 

1,010 

2 

600 

4,000 

Milhnery _ ...  .ni.  r:  - 

1, 705 

7 

1, 320 

3,  500 

pottery  and  ntnn  n  ■'^rarn _ _ _ _ _ _ r-. _ r _  . 

2 

1, 500 

5, 000 

700 

8 

2, 100 

5,000 

Saddlery  and lmmftHH . . . ... _ ....... _ _ _ _ 

1 

1, 860 

3 

1, 440 

5,400 

Tin,  anppnr,  and  fdiftftt.drnn  wars  _ _ r _ --t- _ _ „ , ,  _ 

10, 800 

6,020 

7 

3,  000 

14, 000 

Total . 

40 

137, 300 

120, 706 

105 

14 

34, 140 

210, 435 

HOWARD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

2,342 

600 

2 

600 

2,102 

Pr>nt.p  nyid  glinufj  ,  TTT1  .  T,„If  u , ,  r, 

j 

300 
19, 000 

500 

2 

600 

1, 140 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

2 

65, 000 

6 

1,920 

116, 000 

Tjp.ather ..... _ T....r _ . _ ....r _ ■ . . .  „ .......... 

j 

1,250 
7, 550 

1, 200 

.  .  .  2 

600 

2, 400 

Liquors  distilled  ..T _ TT _ _ _ _ 

2 

3,  600 

4 

1, 500 

9,600 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

2 

3,000 

1,700 

.  7 

1, 776 

3,  500 

Total.- . . . . . . . .  .. 

8 

33, 392 

72,  600 

23 

6, 996 

134, 742 

IOWA  COUNTY. 

Bliickfinii  thing . . . . . . . . . . 

g 

650 

2, 320 

5 

1, 500 

3, 300 

*Ro°tfl  ftpd  k  lions  .  r _ , . . .  T  TYr.,n,..,r 

3 

600 

1,650 

5 

1, 620 

4,820 

Brick . . . 

1 

400 
30, 000 

4 

400 

3,522 

5 

54, 900 

14 

3, 900 

63,828 

Leather... . . . . . . . 

2 

8, 100 

10, 600 

5 

1, 680 

19, 200 

IiTtfnber.  salved T T _ .  T  _T_. r.  . 

8 

27  200 

8, 450 

20 

4,872 

15,  080 

Woollen  goods  _ T _ ....... _ Tr...__T..TIlttT.,T.,TTT' 

2, 500 

5,825 

9 

2, 160 

8,000 

1 

23 

59,450 

82,745 

62 

16, 132 

117, 750 

-r - 

T - 
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£ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

•2 

PLOYED. 

H 

- 

1 

8 

S 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

t 

I 

I 

g 

$ 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

<p 

©  ? 

■a 

1 

| 

o 

I 

a  § 

1 

I 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

$1, 500 

4  . . 

$1,200 

$3, 000 

1 

500 

150 

1  . 

144 

500 

15 

100, 500 

239, 056 

33  . 

10,  644 

292,390 

2,000 

664 

2  . 

360 

3,200 

8, 628 

46, 820 

25,000 

4, 000 

5  . 

1,  800 

12,000 

2,000 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

2 

1,000 

400 

8  . 

2,400 

3,500 

Total . . . . . 

38 

180,350 

266, 480 

94  . 

26, 136 

365,440 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

2 

2,000 

488 

5  . 

1,500 

3,700 

1  . 

300 

700 

G 

2,500 

900 

10  . 

3,  000 

4, 450 

Flour  and  meal . - . . 

4 

47, 500 

64, 740 

10  W . 

3, 240 

80,340 

Lumber,  sawod . . . . 

10 

19,900 

10, 665 

32  . 

8, 064 

24, 650 

3, 200 

7  . 

1,680 

9,  000 

Wool  carding . 

1 

2,000 

3,600 

1  . 

240 

3,840 

Total . . 

27 

81, 400 

83,843 

66  . 

18, 024 

126,680 

JEFFERSON  COTJNTY. 

1,300 

3,655 

10  . 

3,240 

10,600 

Goal,  bituminous . 

12 

6,000 

1,600 

24  . . 

7,200 

11,750 

Elour  and  meal . . 

6 

63,000 

69, 017 

10  . 

6,000 

81, 400 

Furniture  cabinet 

1 

1, 000 

600 

4  . 

1,  440 

2,841 

Iron  castings . 

1 

2, 000 

1,866 

3  . . 

1, 200 

3,500 

Lumber,  sawod . . . . . _ . 

12 

28, 000 

16, 750 

33  . 

9,  000 

37,100 

Saddlery  and  barn  bra _ 

1 

3,000 

1, 200 

3  . 

900 

3,560 

SaRli,  doors,  anrl  hlindu 

x 

2,000 

1, 500 

3  . 

1,200 

3,000 

10, 700 

3,593 

7  . . 

2,  520 

6,525 

"Wool  carding . 

3 

6,500 

5,206 

5  . 

1,140 

6,570 

Total . . 

43 

123, 500 

104, 887 

Ill  . 

33, 996 

166, 846 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

5  100 

2,185 

8  . 

3,120 

6, 240 

Agricultural  implements 

Boots  and  shoos  _ _ _ _ r 

2 

2 

4,000 

6,  650 

17  . . . 

5, 280 

17, 400 

Brick . 

2 

3, 800 

2,100 

20  . . . 

2, 560 

5, 950 

Clothing . 

1 

1,000 

4, 100 

3  3 

2,016 

6,150 

Flour  and  meal _ _ _ 

2 

18, 150 

31, 486 

7  . 

3, 012 

57, 550 

Furniture,  cabinet _ _ ,, 

1 

1, 000 

790 

2  . . 

960 

2,500 

Iron  castings . . . . . . . . . 

1 

2, 500 

1,070 

2  — . 

600 

2,500 

Liquors,  malt _ _ 

g 

8,  GOO 

2,220 

4  . 

1,440 

6,500 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

x 

10,000 

7,650 

4  . 

1,800 

10,  ooo 

TiTarhle  and  stone  work _  _ . r 

2, 500 

2,500 

7  . 

3,  000 

12, 000 

Printing,  newspaper  and  jot) .  -  r  -  r . , _ , 

12,000 

5,  035 

13  . . 

5, 184 

17, 200 

1  700 

3, 155 

6  . . 

2,064 

5,725 

4, 455 

2,196 

6, 980 

rrir,  nnppo,.  „,,fl 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

3 

2,300 

1,905 

7  . . 

2,400 

5,332 

Total . . . . . 

27 

75,  650 

75, 301 

105  3 

35,  632 

161, 727 

JONES  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes  - . .  . 

1 

1, 000 

500 

2  . 

COO 

1, 35Q- 

Flour  and  meal  .  .. 

5 

67, 250 

146, 495 

13  . 

5, 064 

199, 695 

T  iftathei* 

3  000 

1,  560 

2  . 

720 

4,100 

Lumber,  sawod  ...» . . . 1 

18 

57, 100 

23,  068 

53  . 

16,  608 

55,781 

Total . . . . . . . 

535 

128,350 

171,623 

70  . 

22, 992 

•  260^929 

on 

===== 

=================== 

-  ‘ 
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IttANUFACTUTtES. 


KEOKUK  COUNTY. 

Blacksmlthing . . . - 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Coal,  bituminous . . 

Flour  andmoai . . 

Furniture,  oabinat . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing,  UOWBpnpor  and  job . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slioot-lron  ware . 

"Wool  carding . .... . 

Total....: . : . 


LEE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural,  lmplomonts . 

Alcohol . 

Blacksmithing,  &o . . 

Bookbinding . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Broad  and  crackers . 

Carriages . . . 

Clothing  . . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Cooperage  . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabiuot . . 

Gas . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber, planed . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

SRsh,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . 

Sauce,  Worcestershire. . . 

Shingles . .anst . . 

Sorghum  sirup  . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

"W  agons,  carts,  &c- .....  - . . 

Total . 


LINN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements : . . 

Blaclcsmithing . . . . . . . 

Boots  andBhoes . . . 

Brick . . . . . 

Carpentering .  . . . . . . 

Carriages . . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . 

IrouoaBtinga . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . : _ _ 

Lumber,  planed _ ......... _ .....: 

Lumber,  sawed . - . . 

Painting . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 


1 

§ 

s 

1 

1 

3 

6 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

a 

£ 

I 

Male. 

Female. 

$1,800 

•$3,720 

3 

1,180 

2,705 

7 

2, 100 

7,300 

480 

900 

11 

1 

5,856 

149, 037 

450 

#50 

1 

360 

875 

1,080 

2,572 

16 

23,600 

18,000 

37 

8,796 

56,865 

840 

2,800 

6 

930 

2,452 

960 

2,010 

1 

2,400 

624 

1 

300 

2,092 

1 

480 

2,400 

2 

480 

3,600 

43 

86,810 

147,832 

83 

23,  988 

234, 823 

20 

8, 820 

32,125 

4 

3,920 

18,000 

G 

1,800 

4,700 

1 

1,500 

795 

2 

1 

840. 

2,000 

9 

5,930 

15,620 

42 

2 

13, 500 

40, 690 

1 

1,900 

10,000 

6 

1 

2,280 

12, 343 

3 

3,955 

6,048 

13 

6,000 

20,750 

2 

2,500 

2,300 

8 

4 

2,832 

6,050 

1 

200 

50 

1 

300 

COO 

6 

2,630 

2,630 

11 

3, 840 

7,220 

11 

100,750 

117,265 

37 

12, 660 

164,930 

3 

23, 200 

3,010 

17 

7,080 

19,000 

1 

60,000 

5,000 

6 

2,400 

12, 000 

2 

45,000 

11, 150 

17 

D,  480 

25,000 

2 

6,000 

6,240 

8 

2, 880 

17,515 

2 

3,050 

3,030 

5 

1,  512 

5,250 

2 

3,600 

4  000 

1, 650 

660 

3,000 

1 

1, 400 

2, 340 

4,000 

8 

50,800 

40,248 

26 

8,136 

44,100 

4 

80,000 

23,399 

97 

40, 584 

151,025 

5 

7, 800 

7, 629 

12 

3, 324 

14, 285 

2 

12, 500 

5,900 

13 

5,004 

11,250 

1 

2,000 

900 

3 

960 

4,000 

x 

5,000 

4, 1G6 

3 

1, 872 . 

12,000 

1 

1  500 

329 

5 

. .  720. 

. .  1, 100 

7 

29, 070 

10, 154 

12 

4,788 

.  21,772 

1 

950 

750 

3 

756 

2, 100: 

88 

517,045 

307,949 

384. 

8- 

146,  688 

656, 745 

2 

1,700 

1,015 

5 

1, 800 

4,  953 

4 

4.500 

2.344 

9 

1, 680 

6,760 

2 

6,000 

4,800 

9 

3, 168 

9,169 

200 

6  • 

330 

1,375 

5 

3,500 

8,450 

15 

4,200 

16,  077 

2 

5,800 

2,880 

9 

.  3,  600 

8,290 

1 

5,000 

4,320 

13 

1, 920 

9,000 

13 

87,500 

234, 245 

27 

9,972 

291,  416 

3 

3,000 

1,430 

7 

1,  620 

4,758 

2 

22,000 

3,240 

19 

5, 700 

10,  660 

2 

2,000 

5,370 

-•  5 

.  1,668 

12,  000 

3 

1, 248. 

3,  000 

1 

5,000 

16,600 

4 

. .  .  900, 

17,  600 

34 

71,250 

32,855 

69 

19,848 

70,  795 

2 

600 

1,200. 

J  2 

3,  OOp 

2,833 

C 

2,016 

4,918 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  Yulue  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materj 

Male. 

Female. 

LINN  COUNTY— Continued. 

.■Woollen  goodB . *<,»<«'«; . 

2 

16,  000 

15, 591 

8 

5 

4, 368 

30, 800 

Total . . 

82 

248, 750 

343, 731 

224 

5 

67, 638 

515, 408 

LOUISA  COUNTY. 

0 

480 

8,080 

1,200 

8,000 

TotPl 

7,000 

10,790 

1,080 

16, 080 

LUCAS  COUNTY. 

500 

100 

900 

1,800 

MAHASKA  COUNTY. 

\  1, 200 

5,250 

Clutliing . - . 

2 

3, 000 

7,100 

5 

8 

%  880 

13,370 

3,600 

(S,  500 

6 

135, 609 

3,536 

3, 500 

720 

0, 400 

n 

17, 000 

5,736 

21, 797 

1, 055 

2,040 

7, 360 

2 

1 

0  rgo 

2, 280 

0, 000 

WooUeu  goods . 

6,000 

3,250 

9 

2 

2, 460 

6,  950 

Total . . 

32 

90,330 

131, 856 

86 

10 

27, 192 

915,736 

MARION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  . . . . . 

500 

1,080 

COO 

1,875 

Blneksmitlmig . . . . . . „ . . 

400 

775 

■  COO 

2,600 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . . . 

1,200 

4,350 

Brick . . . 

0 

700 

1,550 

Clothing  _ _ _ . . . . . . 

400 

300 

1, 000 

Coal  bituminous- 

f 

450 

1 

1,500 

2, 1)50 

Flour  and  meal  . . . . . . . . . .  . . 

6 

4*  100 

81, 005 

i  14 

1  1 

4,838" 

124,075 

Fui’UltUvn,  enhinfif. 

. 

j  285 

300 

600 

Tiiimbm*  pa'wnd  - 

J 

20  800 

0, 588 

32, 025 

900* 

|  140 

4..J 

‘  1,500 

3, 440 

Tin,  ftnppnv,  find  fllifitvMron  wave _  _ 

2 

4 

720 

3, 100 

Wool  puvding _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ 

tom 

r'400 

coo 

7,200 

1 

O,  uuu 

0,  4UU 

Total .  . 

108,745 

75 

10,444 

180,055 

‘ 

_ 

MARSHALL  COUNTY, 

Rants  n.nrl  pTinns  ... _ , _ , _ _ _ .... _ _ ... 

2 

2 

0  nnn 

Q  184 

1, 560 

6,150 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

11  500 

18  rr0 

' 

.  960 

85,000 

*  000 

4*  3^5 

7 

2,680 

0,700 

TiRn,thm* . . . . . . . . . . . 

. * 

1  000 

1, 920 

3 

1,080 

3,040 

Lumber,  sawed.  ................4.. ... ........ ................ 

14, 000 

23, 600 

15 

4, 920 

30,400 

2,000 

2 

960 

,  3,  600 

1  COpp  ,  B 

2 

1, 750 

Total... . - . . . . 

17 

34,250 

51, 879 

35 

19,000 

82t500 

'  "  . -1^ 

MILLS  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing  . . - . . . 

g 

2  COO 

1  r40 

4 

1,212 

3,900 

Roots  find  flhnpfi  -  _ _ . _ _ . . _ _ 

1000 

lee's 

480 

2,860 

Ofl.rpr»  Titering  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

2, 200 

5  000 

Q 

coo 

" . 

Cooperage . 

1 

500 

300 

Q 

600 

’l,035 

Flout  and  meal . . 

8 

37.  OOd 

4l,  925 

..  12 

.  3,000 

1,66 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MILLS  COUNTY— Continued. 


Furniture,  cabinet  — 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 


Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet-iron  n 

"Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

Wool  carding . 


MITCHELL  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 


Total.. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  oabluet . 

Lumbor,  sawed . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &o . 

.  Saddlory  an&hamoBS . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total.. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal. . 
Lumber,  sawed.. 


MUSOOTINE  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements .. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread,  &c . 

Brick . . 

Carriages . 

Cigars . 

Clothing . 

Coal,  bituminous  . . 

Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  eahinet ...... 

Gas . 

Iron  eastings . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  planed . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . , 

Matches . . 

Mattresses . . 

Millinery . . . . 


$1,000 

$400 

3,000 

875 

51, 850 

13,525 

1,300 

1,900 

600 

375 

4,500 

1,550 

2,000 

115 

500 

2,400 

1,550 

34,086 

2,000 

35,000 

1,000 


73,630 


500 

1.500 

22.500 
1,250 

13.500 
2,450 

800 

2,200 

3.500 


4.500 

11.500 


1,000 

14,600 

300 

1,300 

21,000 

1.500 

6.500 
3,000 

14,375 

119,800 

17,300 

50,000 

14,000 

25,000 

34,000 

16,000 

86,500 

1,700 

300 

1,700 

3.500 


3,240 
29,  400 


10,560 

3,600 


1,120 

15,890 

1,960 

1,707 

6,650 

2,125 

8,725 


8,313 

309,883 

7,410 

1,320 

2,780 

27,030 

6,920 

51,480 

44,305 

1,650 

1,020 

620 

2,150 


$600 

$1, 600 

300 

4, 000 

0,240 

29, 150 

720 

3,040 

300 

750 

1, 320 

3,800 

3,060 
1,  932 


1,500 

3,750 


7,670 

40,354 

4,000 

46,025 

1,750 


99, 799 


900 

2,116 

3,000 

5,250 

2,448 

47,  959 

1,908 

3,672 

5,304 

20, 516 

732 

1,297 

780 

1,693 

492 

1,575 

900 

3,400 

16, 464 

87,388 

17,  090 
11, 475 


3,  BOO 
38, 400 


480 

3,500 

2,720 

5,810 

10, 800 

33, 300 

1,200 

4 , 500 

3,564 

15, 250 

1, 332 

3,400 

8,400 

21, 910 

10,980 

397,  210 

13,500 

37,  535 

1,800 

8,000 

6,000 

16,  000 

5,688 

41,  000 

4, 080 

23,  000 

3,252 

64,  026 

31, 848 

90,  835 

2,400 

5,500 

1,020 

3, 000 

480 

1,500 

1,920 

7,550 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MUSCOTINE  COUNTY — Continued. 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . .  - . .  . . 

Provisions— Pork,  &c. . . . . . 

Pottery  and  stone  ware . -  .^4*4 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . i. . 

Sorghum  sirup . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro  .... . . . ; . . 

Vinegar . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c,., . . 

Total . . . 

PAG-E  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Blaelcsmitbing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread . . . . . 

Brick . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Shingles . . 

Total . 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

Blacksmithing . 

Bookbinding . * . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Carriages . . . *. . . 

Coal,  bituminous . - . s . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Liquors,  malt . - . - . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . - . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Total . ........ 

POTTAWATOMIE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . 

Bookbinding  . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . - . 

Bread  and  crackers. . . 

Brick . . . 

Carpentering . ------ . 

Clothing . . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Jewelry.. . . . 

Lime . . . . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


POTTAWATOMIE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . 

Liquors,  rectified . . . 

Liimbor,  sawed . . . . 

Millinery . . . . 

Painting . . . . . . . 

Photographs . . . . 

PjoyMous— Pork,  &c. . . . . 

Printing,  ncwspapoi*  and  job . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Shingles . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron. ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 


Total. . 


POWESHIEK  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . — _ _ ..... 

Lumber,  Bowed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 


Total.. 


KINGGOLD  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithiug. . . 
Carpentering.... 
Flour  and  meal. . 
Lumber,  sawed. . 

Painting _ .... 

Plastering . 


Total-. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements . . . . 

Blacksmithiug . . ... 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 

Bread . . . 

Brick . . 

Carriages  . . 

Cigars  . 

Flour  and  inoal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas-. . - . 

Iron  castings . . 

Leather .  . . 

Lime .  . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.. 
Marble  and  8  tone  work ........ 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job... 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slioet-iron  war 

Wagons,  carts,  &o.. . 

Woollen  goods  . . 


Total.. 


$7,000 
1, 000 
13, 790 


13,500 
0,100 
2,  5250 


4,000 

152,000 


37.800 

2,100 

7.300 
9,000 
1, 500 

16,900 

4,600 

160,000 

15.300 
196,300 

41.800 
2,000 
3,5250 

60,000 

10,000 

90,000 

10,000 

1,000 

17,350 

7,150 

12,000 

16,825 

11,750 

2,000 


$2,287 

450 

8,230 


14, 541 
2,485 
3,842 


4 

1,000 

3,425 

3 

14,  000 

47, 275 

2 

1,800 

790 

3 

11,500 

5,573 

1 

125 

566 

1 

800 

1, 665 

2,754 

8,500 

14,791 


735,825 


19,270 
1, 330 
7,695 
7,011 
500 
7,115 

7.800 
597, 065 

4,830 
5,750 
4, 635 
2,045 
789 
20, 395 
25,000 
44,275 
8,230 
600 
12, 286 
4, 150 
1, 920 
6,896 
6,158 

1.800 


792,545 


$060 

$6,245 

300 

877 

6,  613 

18,  920 

804 

1,360 

600 

2,850 

1,  BOO 

2,537 

S,  820 

24,  919 

3,  480 

7, 132 

2,460 

8,535 

468 

800 

3,  480 

15, 600 

000 

1,  346 

63, 144 

298, 419 

2,328 
1,920 
1,  668 
2,808 
312 


7,837 
50, 300 
3,000 
9, 500 
960 
2,690 

83,287 


1,500 
8,539 
11, 975 
28,  D12 
1,  000 
900 


3,060 

5,700 

7, 512 

20, 750 

2,064 

10, 300 

600 

1,500 

8,460 

23,125 

8,400 

18,000 

17,712 

688,365 

14, 760 

30,625 

4, 200 

23, 100 

1, 884 

9, 125 

1,080 

3,000 

1,248 

2,035 

7,224 

'  52, 800 

2,400 

32, 000 

25,140 

75, 200 

2,100 

7,000 

,360 

1,100 

6,744  . 

26,  627 

2,904 

9,300 

5,160  . 

11,880 

5,280 

15,665 

7, 560 

18,612 

..,240. 

2,  560 

i57,w 

1,]  45,  059 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

i 

is 

| 

% 

'i 

a 

i 

3 

I 

3 

a 

1 

*S 

NTJMBEU  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

I 

■a 

I 

qS 

g 

Female. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

$17,600, 

125 

300 

. 300 

750 

STORY  COUNTY. 

733 

2 

41,  G33 

8 

700 

240 

1, 000 

24,000 

42,910 

58, 980 

TAMA  COUNTY. 

1,380 

1,400 

15,250 

11, 330 

4, 140 

20,210 

TAYLOR  OOUNTY. 

3,300 

1,884 

15,500 

8,300 

29,563 

3, 384 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . , . . . 

x 

300 

550 

1,425 

Flour  and  meal . - . . . - . . . 

2 

5,  COO 

2, 850 

3,950 

’P’nrnltnrn  rfl.hinnf, . 

300 

250 

3 

Lumber,  sawed . - . 

9 

\ 

17, 300 

13, 820 

22 

1, 475 
24, 850 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job _ i _ 

3 

1  800 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

1 

1, 700 

320  : 

1 

700 

Total . . . . . 1 

15 

25,800 

18,000 

34 

9, 313 

34,200 

YAN  BUIU3N  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

1 

GOO 

390 

1 

300 

800 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

4, 500 

1, 100 

15 

4, 500 

8,100 

Flour  and  meal 

Leather. . . . . . . 

x 

800 

3 

720 

98, 995 
2,600 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . _ . 

g 

1300 

2, 600 

3 

6G0 

3  800 

Paper,  printing . . . . 

"Pottery  anrl  ptona  warn _  _ _ A _ 

1 

x 

12,000 

G,  600 
842 

8 

g 

5 

3,924 
2, 520 

17,400 
8  000 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . V . . . 

SJ 

3, 600 

1, 890 

1, 050 

4 

1, 080 

3  ioo 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . 

2 

22,000 

24, 087 

20 

10 

2,953 

45,750 

Total . . . . . 

23 

118,890 

109,469 

81 

15 

23,016  ' 

188, 445 

WAPELLO  COUNTY. 

A gricitltural  implements _ _ _ ...  .... _ _ 

x 

2, 100 

3 

6  000' 

Coal,  bituminous  ..... ............. ........... 

13 

5,  500 

3,  500 

60 

18  000 

32, 600 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . - . . . . . . . . 

Q 

2G  500 

105, 371 

17 

5*616 

118, 529 

Furniture,  cabinet _ - . . . . 

g 

800 

290 

3 

792 

1,850 

Leather . . . ......................... _ _ 

X 

COO 

800 

2 

600 

1, 500 

Lu mb er,  s awe d..-  - -  ...... 

ix 

19, 600 

9, 233 

18 

16,906 

"Provisions  "Pork,  • . T -  _  -  •  -  _ , , _ 

4 

21 

32, 285 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . . . 

1 

2,400 

3,722 

g 

7, 260 
634 

4,500 

Total.  . . . . . 

38 

84,800 

143,900 

126 

38,220 

214, 070 

warren  county. 

Agricultural  implements _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

x 

350 

200 

360 

1,000" 

Carriages  _ _ ....... .  w ............ ................... ... 

x 

250 

1 

300 

800 

Cool,  bituminous  . . . . . . , . . . 

2 

1,500 

750 

7 

2,100  1 

i  4, 350  . 
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Montgomery . . 
Muscatine. _ 


21 
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COUNTIES, 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

•i 

1 

■s 

s 

3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

2 

•a 

1 

% 

1 

■S 

! 

■a 

1 

f 

Female. 

7 

$24, 600 

$42, 916 

13 

$4,  440 

$58, 9S0 

5 

15,  250 

11,330 

12 

4,140 

20, 210 

.I- 

6 

8, 300 

20, 5G3 

12 

3,  384 

47, 470 

15 

25, 800 

18, 000 

34 

9,  312 

34,  200 

VnnBuron . , . 

22 

118, 800 

109, 4G9 

81 

15 

23,016 

188,445 

WnpnlTn  .  . 

38 

84,800 

143, 900 

126 

38, 220 

214, 070 

08,  GOO 

125, 788 

56 

14, 640 

172,  450 

■'pTnoliLi^rfnn 

105, 300 

233, 772 

95 

29, 916 

362, 840 

Wayne . .. . 

18 

27, 750 

13, 780 

58 

1 

10,  512 

34,423 

Winnebago . 

1 

S,  000 

1,900 

4 

960 

3, 000 

Wimiesliiak... . . .............. . . 

20 

58, 050 

73, 301 

51  , 

18, 216 

123, 935 

"Woodbury . 

17 

35,  010 

19, 788 

34 

2 

11, 244 

44,  679 

•VVoitli  . . . 

4 

8, 300 

4,  G08 

8 

2, 148 

8, 050 

Aggregato..., . 

1,  939 

7,  247, 130 

8,612,259 

6, 142 

165 

1, 922, 457 

13, 971, 325 

Note.— No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Audubon,  Iluona  Vista,  Buncombo,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Cass,  Cherokeo,  Emmett,  Grundy,  Humboldt,  Ida,  Kossuth,  Madison,  Manonn, 
Osceola,  O’Brien,  Pooaliontas,  Palo  Alto,  Sac,  Sioux,  Webster,  and  Wright. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

4 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

| 

i 

1 

"8 

6 

Male. 

Female. 

44 

208 

$74,  364 

$233, 248 

4 

1,  920 

1  18,000 

31,339 

132 

41,  952 

102,481 

Bookbinding,  &c . 

5 

9,  500 

13,541 

16 

10 

6,  924 

26,  545 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . . 

134 

123,832  | 

152,  566 

374 

15 

119, 172 

364,  257 

685 

3 

!  1, 080 

2,280 

Bread*  &o . . . . . . . . . . 

16 

26, 800 

43,  378 

41 

2 

1  11, 604 

64,  978 

7,252 

13,  715 

33,507 

6 

1,344  ' 

4,  300 

37 

14, 100 

34,  028 

CarriatrAH  . . . . . . . . . 

42,135 

139 

57,  660 

145,310 

17,  950 

16,  320 

44,  485 

Clothing . * . . . 

27 

54, 310 

74, 912 

90 

67 

41,  484 

138,  245 

final,  hitaiminnim  .  . 

10,  600 

174 

50, 904 

92, 180 

Cooperage . . . . .  .  . . 

22, 975 

83 

24, 360 

57, 765 

Ffslinrifta 

* 

125 

720 

1,000 

Fire-arm* . . . . 

140 

COO 

650 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

333 

8,653,002 

5,197,755 

771 

6 

265,  686 

6,799,  324 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . . 

40, 902 

232 

82, 656 

236,  289 

Gas . . . . 

23, 720 

31 

14,  520 

67, 900 

Iron  castings 

16 

157, 150 

39, 867 

84 

31, 344 

104, 357 

.TfiWftlrjr  _ _ _ _ ... . . .  ...  .. 

2 

1,  500 

419 

4 

2,400 

4,  420 

‘Lend,  pig  ............ . . . . 

5 

32, 000 

62  885 

149, 604 

28 

7,560 

173, 160 

T.pfl  flier 

31 

81 , 863 

67 

31,  624 

177,  948 

g 

4, 773 

2, 757 

10 

2, 736 

6,415 

T.fqimrSj  rUstfllnd  . .  ...  ... 

H 

61, 550 

48, 293 

46 

14,  364 

87,  730 

T.iqnnra  mnlf 

40 

236, 200 

76, 833 

117 

*  32,256 

232,195 

T.i/jnnr*  r/>n+lflofl 

4 

7, 800 

72t  000 

16, 345 

5 

1,752 

'  26, 477 

Xminbsr,  planed- 

15 

148, 170 

47 

15, 768 

183,021 

Humber  sawed. 

540 

1,  COG,  210 
216,000 

1, 045, 196 
95, 012 

1,679 

1 

458,  544 

2,124,502 

Machinery,  Btoam-enghies,  &o . . . . 

15 

241 

103,188 

386,  925 
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MAHTJFAOTURES. 

s 

1 

& 

Capital  invested. 

| 

NUMBER.  OF  HANDS  EM* 
PLOW©. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

u 

£ 

1 

j 

a 

Female. 

$10,  000 

31 

$12, 960 

Matchos . % . . . . . 

2 

1,000 

1,555 

a 

i 

2,580 

6,000 

1 

1,700 

620 

i 

480 

1,500 

4,375 

28 

4, 104 

2 

8, 000 

10, 790 

22 

6,840 

32,  000 

2 

3,000 

2,875 

7 

1,620 

5,400 

2 

9,  000 

9,700 

7 

2,640 

18, 100 

3 

1,  450 

1, 894 

5 

1,500 

5,050 

Paper,  printing . . . 

I 

12, 000 

6,600 

8 

5 

3,924 

17,400 

800 

685 

2 

1,200 

2,537 

Plastering 

1 

150 

200 

1 

300 

900 

Provision  h— Pork 

15 

143, 391 

577,462 

247 

49,800 

756,  866 

Pottery  and  sf/inn  \ynvn 

35 

14,  835 

6, 185 

58 

16, 152 

36‘,  465 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

41 

107, 500 

49,281 

169 

-3 

50, 400 

155, 110 

Saddlery  and  llhrnof^ 

72 

113, 087 

176 

59,712 

229, 130 

fin fih,  ilrmi't)  flU(l  blinds 

14 

56,  400 

21, 778 

78 

28, 464 

78,045 

1 

2,000 

900  . 

2 

960 

4,000 

Shingles 

20 

53,  325 

25, 789 

SI 

19, 176 

59, 904 

Soap  and  enn/p^fl  . 

Q 

6,  000 

11, 100 

3 

720 

13, 150 

Sorghum  sirup 

2 

1, 900 

759 

6 

960 

1,850 

1 

3,  000 

300 

1 

360 

800 

Stone  quarrying  _  _ Tf _  _ 

1 

200 

2 

360 

550 

68 

195,  245 
5,750 

116,816 

155 

57, 660 

237,106 

Vinegar 

4 

4,219 

6 

1,776 

7,692 

IfltllQfi 

1 

1,000 

112 

2 

600 

1,500 

WagonHj  nartfj  fy. o  --r  _.tr_r  TTrTinttl  TTrt  -T _ ■- 

42 

44,240 

26, 824 

97 

33,  840 

74,  725 

Wool  carding _ r  T . . . .  ...7 _ * _ ,-T..tTT.f _ _ ! 

16 

25, 480 

42, 463 

25 

7,056 

56,  373 

Woollen  goods . . . 

12 

82, 500 

67, 293 

06 

24 

23, 652 

127, 640 

Aggregate....... . . . . . 

1, 939 

7,247,130 

8,  612,  252 

6,142 

165 

1, 922,  457 

13,971,325 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 


ARAPAHOE  COUNTY. 

Bread  . . . 

Gold  mining' . . . 

Jewelry . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Total . 


ATCHISON  COUNTY, 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Total . 


BOURBON  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 


BREOKENRIDGE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Lumber,  flawed . . . 

Total... . . . . 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Lumber,  nawod . . . . . . 

Total . . . , 


COFFEE  COUNTY. 

Blackflmltbing . . 

Boots  and  Bboes ..... . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . ....... 

Total . . . 


DAVIS  COUNTY. 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . 

Printing',  no wapapor . . . . . . . 

Total . . 


DONIPHAN  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal. . , 
Lumber,  Bawod... 

Shingles . . 

Soap  and  candles 


1 

1 

1 

s 

Capital  invested. 

1 

1 

5 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  coBt  of  labor. 

1 

■a 

1 

Female. 

7 

$22, 600 

$42,600 

32 

$10,  720 

$118, 000 

1 

135 

1 

8 

1,  500 
445,  065 

1, 000 
18,300 

1, 000 
635, 125 

1, 000 

52,  550 

3 

928 

2 

31 

900 
560, 100 

1, 200 
27,060 

4,  000 

2,  000, 160 

3,  500 
121,800 

35 

145 

465, 865 

689, 675 

964 

35 

. •  .... 

580,  260 

2, 128, 460 

9 

6 

6, 150 
22,500 

10,400 

1,860 

6 

18 

3,  600 

8,  736 

.  17, 500 

36, 000 

e 

28,650 

12, 260 

24 

12,  336 

53, 500 

e 

20, 200 

4,500 

38 

12,  600 

92, 000 

1 

1 

6 

3,000 

1,000 

24,000 

5,100 
900 
21, 500 

2 

3 

15 

1, 080 
1,800 
•  6, 840 

8,025 
5,000 
43, 000 

8 

28,000 

27,500 

20 

9,720 

56,025 

1 

1 

1, 000 
2,000 

4,000 

2, 000 

1 

4 

480 

1,  800 

6,000 
30, 000 

2 

3,000 

6,000 

5 

2,280 

36,000 

3 

3 

.  4 

1,200 

700 

9,000 

9,000 

2,055 
2,475 
34,700 
21, 115 

10 

5 

8 

12 

3, 480 

1,  500 
3,600 

5, 160 

9, 100 
5,000 
48,  650 
39, 180 

.  4 

13 

19,900 

60,345 

■  35 

13, 740 

101,  930 

.  1 

5,000 

9,500 

800 

2,010 

4,725 

435 

3 

12 

3 

1, 140 

4, 344 

1, 440 

4, 800 
10, 700 
2,750 

9 

‘ 

.  1 

4 

15,300 

7,170 

18 

6,924 

18, 250 

3 

23, 200 
28,  D75 
600 

500 

24,720 
29, 924 
945 
450 

8 

45 

6 

3 

4, 800 
21, 000 
2,280 
1,440 

48,842 
55, 275 
4, 500 
2, 100 

2 

i 

18 

53, 275 

56,039 

62 

20, 520 

110,717 

Total. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

1 

3 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF 
rhOY 

i 

HANDS  EM¬ 
EU. 

«S 

1 

& 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

I 

I 

! 

l 

< 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

$1, 000 

3 

$1, 440 

$3,760 

1,000 

2 

1™'  nnn 

iao\nn 

1, 000 

015 

1, 440 

3,100 

13 

53, 000 

76, 670 

32, 568 

275,070 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

10, 180 

6,  120 

1, 980 

0, 120 

43, 680 

24, 870 

23 

54, 540 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

720 

840 

510 

780 

23,  787 

13, 848 

61, 974 

LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY. 

Loots  and  glioes . . . . . . . . . 

25,000  1 

6 

2,160 

5, 125 

Brick . . . . . 

17, 000 

42 

224, 000 

Liquors,  malt . . . „ . 

6,  000 

5 

12, 800 

Lumbar,  saw  rid _ ... _ 

21, 000 

51 

480, 000 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . . 

12,  000 

25 

7, 200 

40, 000 

Mineral  water . . . . . 

6,  000 

o 

15, 000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

9 

10,  000 

3, 500 

2 

3,768 

9, 000 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . .  . . . . 

1  i 

3, 000 

2, 000 

3 

1, 350 

5, 000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . . . . . 

1 

10, 000  i 

25,000 

20  i 

7,200 

40, 000 

Total . . . . 

17 

110, 000 

227, 052 

163 

66,462 

830, 925 

LINN  COUNTY. 

Irion  ^  an  (1  meal 

4 

5, 200 

0,  800 

7 

1, 848 

11, 400 

Lumber,  Rawed. . . . . . . 

11 

25, 850 

26,  610 

45 

12, 468 

69, 480 

Shingles . . . . . 

1 

75 

200 

3 

936 

1,500 

Total . . . . . 

16 

31, 125 

33,  610 

55, 

15,  252 

82,  380 

LYKINS  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing  . . . . . . . . 

7 

1, 9.50 

1, 924 

1, 125 

1.4 

2,  460 

0, 400 

Ttontfl  find  sllOCS _  _ _ _ _ -  - _ _  _ _  --- 

350 

4 

804 

3,  025 

Plour  and  meal  ............. . . . . . 

3 

4, 500 

5,  310 

1,  032 

10, 300 

li*urni  1,111*0,  cabinet _ ...  ....... _ _ _ ... . . . . 

2, 000 

490 

4 

780 

3, 000 

Leather . . . . . . 

1 

400 

](j() 

x 

420 

850 

1 

1  400 

320 

300 

2,  000 

Lumber,  sawed.* . . . 

8 

34, 800 

17,  613 

38 

13, 380 

42, 502 

Sndfilm’y  and  havneps _ _ _ t _ _ _ _ ............. 

■1 

200 

1,  400 

o 

540 

•  2,300 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet-iron  w  are ..... ................ _ ..... 

1 

1,000  : 

1,900 

2 

600 

•  5,000 

Total . 

4fl,  600 

30,  242 

CO 

20,310 

75, 437 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

! 

I 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

j 

| 

s 

1 

$ 

! 

j 

Male. 

<D 

£ 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

i 

$1, 500 

$4,  725 

i 

2,000 

1,200 

4, 800 

5, 525 

9, 525 

MORRIS  COUNTY. 

8,000 

1, 170 

3,750 

OSAGE  COUNTY. 

5,000 

1,000 

5,000 

RILEY  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . r. 

2 

2, 000 

'  1, 950 

**  2 

984 

4,275 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . . 

1 

2, 000 

10,000 

2 

840 

30.000 

Lumlior,  Bawod. • ....... 

3 

5,100 

84,  000 

Printing*,  newspaper . . . . . .1 _ . . 

1 

8,000 

3 

1,200 

1, 880 

rpfttnl 

7 

9,000  ! 

56, 590 

21 

j  8,124 

120, 155 

' 

WAUBAUNSEJ3  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . .... 

3 

3 

1, 080 

4,500 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . 

1 

2 

900 

3,750 

Lumber,  paiyed ..TT_ir.1..  r . n  -rr _  i-r-i  ■, 

6 

24,  000 

10, 525 

20 

6,480 

25, 250 

10 

29,  000 

15,575 

25 

8, 560 

33,  500 

Total .  r...  j 

WOODSON  COUNTY. 

Lumber  sawed 

1 

8,000 

1,500 

300 

4,000 

"WYANBOTT  COUNTY* 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . ... . . 

1 

5,000 

4, 800 

3 

900 

7,000 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

1 

4,000 

8, 300 

4 

1,200 

16, 000 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . .,.T 

6 

28, 700 

25, 620 

30 

52, 920 

Soap  mid  candloR 

4,000 

Shingles  . .r..n..  .  . 

3 

1,400 

535 

7 

• 

1,080 

5,350 

Total . ... . .. 

12 

40, 100 

40,  455 

46 

14,  928 

85,  270 
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COUNTIES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  produets. 

Male. 

Female. 

$43, 600 

$12,730 

$118,  000 

Arapahoe* . . 

145 

4G5.865 

689,  675 

964 

35 

589,260 

2, 129, 460 

Bourbon . 

8 

20,200 

4, 500 

38 

12,600 

92,000 

Brockcnridgo . . . 

8 

28,000 

27, 500 

20 

9,720 

56, 035 

Butler . . . . . . . 

2 

3,000 

6,  000 

5 

2, 280 

36, 000 

Coffee . . . 

13 

19, 900 

60, 345 

35 

13;  740 

101, 930 

Davis . . . 

4 

15,300 

7, 170 

18 

6, 924 

18. 250 

Doniphan . _ . 

62 

29,  520 

Douglas . . . . . 

60 

32,  568 

Franklin ......... 

8, 388 

Jefferson _ „,rTTTTTT.Iirt,  ..... ... .  ..........tt.  ...... 

Leavenworth _ ............... _ ........ _ ,  _ ... 

S6j  462 

55 

1^252 

Ly  Irina 

Madison  . . . .  . rr..T.  -  . . . . 

3 

000 

Osage _ rT _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

500 

Hilov . 

7 

D,  000 

56,590 

21 

8, 124 

120,155 

WaubaiuiBee . . . . . 

10 

x 

29,000 

8,  OGO 

15, 575 

25 

8,  4  GO 

33, 500 

Woodson . . . . . . . . . . 

1, 500 

1 

300 

4,000 

Wyandott _ . _ ..... _ , _ _ 

12 

40,100 

40, 455 

46 

14, 928 

85,270 

Aggregate . 

344 

1,084,935 

1,  444, 975 

1,700 

35 

880, 346 

4,357,408 

*  Now  comprised  In  Colorado  Territory. 


Note.— No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Brown,  Chase,  Clay,  Dickinson,  Dorn,  Godfrey,  Greenwood,  Hunter,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Marion,  Marshall,  McGhee, 
Nemaha,  Otoe,  Pottawatomie,  Shawneo,  Washington,  and  Wilson. 

Table  No.  3— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES 

•  | 
j 

■g 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

$2,000 

$1, 000 

$1,  440 

$3, 870 

6 

5, 064 

36 

33^  144 

Furuituro,  cabinet . . . . . . 

4 

io’ooo 

3,828 

Gold  mining . . . . . . . . 

135 

445*  065 

633,'  IS5 

928 

35, 

560, 100 

2, 000,  ICO 

Leather . . . 

1 

400 

*160 

1 

420 

850 

Liquors,  distilled  . . 

1 

1,000 

1,350 

2 

900 

3,750 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

5 

18,400 

23, 130 

15 

5,880 

85, 600 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

116 

393,623 

536,  692 

478 

. 

109,  an 

1,550,737 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  & c . 

1 

12,000 

20,000 

25 

7,200 

40, 000 

Mineral  water . . . . 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

9 

3,240 

15,  COO 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . . . 

1 

700 

125 

2 

180 

720 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . . . . . . 

2 

2, 800 

975 

6 

2,  640 

4,  630 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . 

3 

10, 200 

4,900 

4 

4, 308 

11, 300 

Shingles  . . . . . . . 

8 

2,315 

19 

5,  676 

12, 750 

2 

1, 500 

1,  0G8 

6, 100 

Tin^co  er  and  shoot-iron  wnrn 

2 

4, 000 

nnn 

g 

1,  950 

10,000 

Wn*  onH^nrtB  ft* 

2 

11, 000 

25*  915 

23 

8,  640 

43, 100 

B  ’  r 

Aggregate. . . . . . . . . . 

344 

1, 084, 935 

1,444,975 

1,700 

35 

880,  348 

4,357,408 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

i 

$ 

i 

■3 

1 

* 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

9 

■£ 

1 

.  St 

1  ’  I 
! 

■3  i 

5 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

ADAIR  COUNTY. 

- 

17 

7,400 

17 

2,496 

16, 150  i 

34,500 

58, 900 

34 

5,436 

89,  HO  j 

ALLEN  COUNT?. 

1 

960 

8, 275  i 

1, 608 

2,  330 

1, 992 

6, 985  f 

1, 440 

5,705  \ 

5,500 

11,125 

1, 380 

17,  sod 

24 

38,155 

54,183 

62 

15, 720 

100, 975 

ANDERSON  COUNT?. 

1 

300 

500 

2,760 

5,600 

3 

2, 712 

11,200  ; 

360 

4, 000  : 

1,200 

2, 900 

300 

800  \ 

1,200 

2, 700 

7?lmiv  and  mefd  -  -  - . 

4  400 

900 

3, 600 

T’nwiltiirftj  .  T(  --  r  T ,  r . .  -  , 

1  100 

1,620 

3, 800 

500 

900 

2, 000  i 

Liquors,  distilled. . . . , . . . ,  4. 

20, 400 

6,  924 

37,  611 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

7, 500 

1,980 

8, 000  1 

pnrkTlnry  And  litirnnRR .  _  r  1  r ,  _  _ 

420 

1,500  ’|. 

Tin,  copper,  and  shnAt-iron  ware  -  - .  .  ... 

1*800  1 

.  ~ 

336 

1,800  : 

Wool  carding' . . . r _ '•>, ..  . . 

1,000 

4,200 

660  | 

5,  00 0  f 

Total... . 

38 

45, 125 

42, 812 

92 

22,572 

91,  011  j 

- 

BALLARD  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . . 

1 

400 

5  ] 

1,800 

2, 500  1 

Carriages  .. . ......... . . . . . 

1 

800 

6  ! 

1,800 

5, 600  1 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . . . . 

1 

480 

7, 000  1 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . . 

3 

1,400 

4,990 

2,460 

13,050  1 

Total . . . 

7,600 

13,  690 

19 

6,540 

28, 150  | 

BARREN  COUNT?. 

Tol>ncco,  mnniifActni’Rd-  »-  -  , _ , , ,  r ,  _  T  T  _  T  r  r  _  , 

4, 032 

6,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &n. . . . _ . , _ ^ 

,  £ 

2, 300 

4’ooa 

2, 184 

3,200 

7 

.... 

Total . . . . . . 

•  3 

12,300 

4,208 

35 

6, 216 

9,200 

' 

BATH  COUNT?. 

Woollen  goods  . . *.t _ ,  T T_  r 

2 

8,000 

9,300 

20 

4, 800 

21,650 

1 

BOONE  COUNTY. 

Black  smithing . . . . . . . 

3 

2,800 

5 

1, 740 

5, 400 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

* 

g 

433 

800 

Carriages  . . . . . . . . . .... _ _ 

1,700 

4 

1,440 

4,500 

Edge  tools . . . . . 

400 

1 

300 

eoo 

Flom*  and  meal . . . . . 

4 

9 

* 

2,100 

122,458 

Liquors,  distilled. . . . . . 

2 

61,000 

5,450 

.40 

. 12,900 

226,  800 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . .... 

4 

6,260 

9 

1,404 

18,500 
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BOONE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Saddlery  and  harness. . 
Tobacco,  manufactured 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods  — .... 


BOURBON  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 

Bread . 


Clothing . 

Confectionery 
Cooperage . 


Flour  and  meal . 

Furnituro,  cabinet . . 
Hats . 


Liquors,  distilled . 

Marble  and  stonework . . 

Millinery  and  dress-making  . , 


Plastering . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  .. 
Saddlery  and  harness . 


Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro  .. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Woollou  goods . . . . 


Lumber,  sawed . 

Oil,  kerosene . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ii 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . 


Blackaraithing. . . 
Boots  and  shoes  . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


BOYLE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Hate . - . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled  .... . 

Lumber,  sawed . * . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

•Saddlery  and  harness . 

Shingles . .... . 

Silver  ware . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.. 

■Wagons,  carte,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total*. 


BRACKEN  COUNTY. 


Carriages  . . . . 

Flour  and  meal  .... 

Leather . 

Lumber,  Bawed . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c.. 


Total.. 


BREATHITT  COUNTY. 


Coal,  bituminous .. 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed.... 


BRECKINRIDGE  COUNTY. 


Blackstnithing . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Cooperage  . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinot.. . . . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Qil,  kerosene . 

Saddlery  and  harness. .. . 
Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-in 

WogonB,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  cording . 


Total.. 


BULLITT  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal . 

Iran*  pig . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . 
Wagons,  carts, 


Total.. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 


Blacksmitlilng. . . 
Flour  and  meal.. 


$1, 800 
9,  COO 
1,800 
23, 240 
1,«00 
6, 800 
200 
3, 000 
500 
1,800 
5, 000 


4,500 
15, 500 
4,200 
1, 000 
1,550- 


26, 750 


1,400 
13, 050 


5, 325 
1,225 
1, 400 
14, 500 
1, 000 
1, 525 
12, 700 
1, 000, 000 
%  300 
800 
250 


16,400 
100, 000 
86, 200 
700 
7,000 
1,750 
3, 000 


2,600 
3, 300 


5. 500 
1, 330 

13, 600 
1, 700 
6, 100 
200 

6.500 
500 

1,600 

10, 000 


1,500 
38,760 
3, 400 


4, 637 
2,303 
1, 700 
28,350 
800 
3, 646 
12, 300' 
19,830 
5, 240 


63, 200 
25, 800 
24, 280 
1,625 
4, 875 
500 
400 


$1, 080 

$3, 000 

1, 920 

11,000 

1, 080 

1,  548 

6, 720’ 

28,720 

2,160 

5.700 

4, 440 

14,000 

480 

800 

1,500 

8, 000 

960 

1, 000 

2, 340 

4, 800 

3, 000 

14, 800 

2, 400 

5,  000 

3, 300 

52, 800 

1,680 

8, 000 

240 

1, 500 

1,440 

5, 050 

9, 060 

72, 350 

5,400 
1,920 
3,  636 
1, 320 
1,800 
1, 884 
4, 500 
23, 400 
4,008 
480 
360 
720 


9, 000 
6, 576 


7,550 
1, 300 
12, 000 


14, 985 
5,  CTO 
4, 300 
34,  300 
2, 700 
0,  923 


66,143 
10, 760 
2, 500 


73, 767 
45,  000 
42,  700 
3, 000 
10, 730 
925 
*  3, 440 

179, 562 


.3, 375 
32,  777 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

: 

c 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor.  I 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

I 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Continued. 

4,000 

4,100 

11 

1,000 

3,200 

13 

34,860 

31 

7, 710 

54,642 

CALDWELL  COUNTY. 

4,890 

2,734 

14 

5,400 

12, 090 

3 

720 

1,  350 

3 

720 

3,500 

39, 500 

4 

1,896 

44,000 

1, 920 

5,120 

780 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

2 

G,  000 

1,800 

5 

1 

1,356 

4,  900 

205 

1,800 

GOO 

2,220 

8,640 

1, 300 

1,014 

1, 584 

2,025 

Total . . . 

18 

37,220 

53, 1G3 

54 

i 

17,798 

84, 687 

CALLOWAY  COUNTY. 

640 

12, 000 

Leather . 

3,200 

5,800 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

14 

2,520 

13,  500 

Tobacco . 

16 

10S,  800 

172,500 

122 

37 

20,532 

258, 905 

Total . 

22 

116, 300 

190,160 

144 

37 

24,792 

290, 205 

CAMPBELL  COUNTY. 

Carpentering . . 

6, 552 

14, 700 

Clothing . . 

\ 

1,  000 

4 

1,728 

4, 150 

Cooperage . . . . 

l 

500 

2 

720 

500 

Corduge . . . 

4 

28,  500 

65 

12, 240 

93,000 

Edge  tools  ...» . . . . . 

1 

1,  000 

5 

960 

2,800 

■Furniture,  cabinet- .  -  - 

1 

4  000 

3 

1,080 

2, 940 

Iron,  bar. . . . . . . . 

2 

150  000 

100 

15, 000 

33, 150 

1 

2 

-  7C8 

6, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

3 

1, 000 
55, 500 

27 

0,240 

40,500 

Matches . 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

5 

4 

1, 800 

13, 000 

Marblo  and  stone  work . __ . 

1 

500 

5 

1, 800 

4,500 

Musical  instruments . . . 

x 

3,  000 

3 

1, 260 

4,730 

Sowing  mnohinofl 

* 

768 

4,250 

■  ou^a  . 

’ 

1,000 

15,000 

600 

5,000 

Total . . . 

21 

■  255, 600 

134,735 

245 

4 

51,516 

228, 920 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . . . . . 

x 

400 

1 

384 

1,625 

"Finin’  and  m n fil -  _ _ . j _ ; 

3 

24,  000 

13 

3,900- 

120, 688 

Liquors,  distilled ^ . . . . . . . . . 

3 

40,  000 

164, 060 

87 

10, 500 

249, 720 

Lumber,  aiywed  n-r _ , _ _ - _ - .... ....... _ ......... _ 

3 

7,  500 

10 

3, 588 

13, 000 

x 

500 

480 

3,000 

rrnwrt,T  manufactured 

1  j 

900 

7 

1,440 

6,337 

"Woollen  goods _ _ ... _ . » _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

8,500  , 

17 

3, 960 

40,  999 

Total...... . . . . . 

14  j 

81,800 

77 

24,252  j 

435,369 

=============== 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CARTER  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing . 

Flour  uu  cl  meal . 

Iron,  pig . 

Leatlior . 

Lumper,  sawed . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &e.  .  - 
Wool  carding . 


Total.. 


CASEY  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  moal. . 
Lumbar,  sawed. . 
Wool  carding  ... 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing  — . 

Hoots  and  slioos . . 

Bricks . 

Carriages . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Flour  and  moal . 

Furniture,  cabinet ... . . 

Lumber,  sawod . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  caul  sheet-iron  w 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

Wool  carding . ... 


Total. . 


CLARK  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements . 

Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . .  . 

Carriages . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather.... . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  waro— 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total.  . 


CLAY  COUNTY. 


Boots  und  shoos . . . 

Leather.... . 

Liquors,  distilled. . 
Lumber,  sawed  ... 
Salt . . 


Wool  cording  - 
Total... 


$750 
5,200 
200, 000 


13, 000 
3, 000 
3,000 


4,700 
500 
2,000 
5,000 
2,550 
05, 500 
17, 000 
17, 100 
2,400 
14, 500 
10, 000 
12,  650 
7,250 


100 
6,000 
2,000 
3,425 
40, 000 
COO 


10,450 
60, 950 


17, 700 
1,010 
1,200 


2,244 

500 

I, 250 
412 

2,000 
220, 150 
4,  650 
11,  650 
1,500 
7,600 
2,477 
5,265 

II, 200 


191,150  j 

280,  798 

700 

500 

4, 900 

2,050 

6,500 

3,800 

6,000 

3,000 

47,300 

175, 624 

500 

1, 075 

18,000 

12, 000 

11, 600 

8,650 

1,500 

4,000 

1,400 

5, 500 

300 

1,000 

1,500 

4, 300 

3,000 
1, 350 


2,450; 

2,265 


1,272 
17, 160 


$3,  OOO 
14,  705 
98, 000 
843 
5,  943 
600 
4,500 

127, 651 


22,  200 
4,  000 
1,600 


3,330 

8,870 

360 

1,000 

880 

0,000 

2,520 

7,000 

3, 360 

8,600 

0,024 

280,  350 

4, 320 

14, 780 

6, 504 

20,  950 

2,580 

5,000 

3,000 

13,  500 

1,716 

8,700 

0, 048 

21,  870 

3,240 

10, 200 

4, 080 

11,000 

4, 320 

12,100 

3,600 

10, 000 

7, 656 

208, 527 

720 

3,  585 

7,200 

2G,  900 

3,456 

20, 410 

2,400 

7,000 

1, 080 

9,000 

1,020 

2, 200 

1,080 

6,000 

2,592 

14, 200 

800 

6,000 

3,000 

1,500 

21,100 

3,050 


35,  540 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Wool  carding . 

'  Total . . 

CRITTENDEN'  COUNTY. 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Total . 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Total . . . . 

DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

Blacksmitblng . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Clothing . . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  Hawed . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . 

Total . 

EDMONDSON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Total . 

ESTILL  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal..... . . . 

Iron,  blooms . . . - . 

Iron,  pig . 

Leather. . 

Liquors,  distilled . .* 

Lumber,  sawed . - . 

Total--... . 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . 

Bagging  . . . . 

Blacksmitblng . . . . 

Bookbinding,  &e  . . .  . - . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Carpentering . . . 


$10, 800 
2, 200 
1, 000 
1, 000 


15,  OOO 


190, 000 
11, 500 
1, 300 


9,700 

1,000 


1,000 
4, 000 
2,850 
8,300 
1,600 
7,000 
15, 000 
1, 000 
305,000 
600 


346, 350 


3,  000 
14, 800 
13,  500 


7,300 
50,  000 
60,000 
12, 500 
3, 000 
12, 600 


145, 400 


1,500 
246,500 
8,  900 
300 
6,230 
7,000 


m,  no 

1,449 


1, 600 
C,  600 


29,  300 
2,490 
2, 350 


1,347 

2,550 


3,000 
16, 300 


15,000 
4, 300 
5,500 


19,000 
8,000 
8,845 
9, 000 
2,800 
14,  200 


61, 845 


224,700 

5,233 


9, 125 
5, 500 


S 


$1,560 

540 

240 

360 


2, 700 


69,  600 
3,300 
COO 


73,  500 


1,  608 
1,320 
756 


3,684 


1, 320 
2,400 
9,  040 


$31, 086 

3. 500 

1.500 
4,000 


40,  086 


70, 300 
13, 000 
2,500 


85, 800 


31, 725 
6,  300 
5,900 


43,  925 


3,  000 
7, 200 
5,  660 


600 
768 
5, 820 
300 
32, 353 
480 


49,  453 


1,500 
7,  700 
78,300 
880 
302, 000 
1,  050 


418,790 


720 
3, 060 
3,  840 


7,620 


20, 000 
12,200 
21, 000 

53,200 


1,140 
3,780 
3,  744 
3,000 
1,800 
3,732 


24, 000 
13,000 
20, 000 
13,920 
3, 600 
43, 200 


17,196 


117,720 


2,400 
38, 568 
9,840 
COO 
12,772 
9,936 


3,600 

317. 500 
22, 400 

800 

:  29,200 

13. 500 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

g 

■s 

I 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materis 

Male. 

Female. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— Continued. 

$53,500 

$32, 630 

55 

$24, 120 

$101,050 

2 

1,400 

4, 890 

10 

3,600 

8, 620 

Clothing . 

8 

27,000 

42,500 

36 

36 

25,  500 

97^  300 

Oou  fectioncry . . . 

2 

4, 000 

11, 000 

7 

1 

1,  020 

39, 800 

0,000 

10,220 

18 

10, 200 

17,  600 

Q 

35, 000 

74, 250 

37 

7,380 

104,600 

Cotton  goods . . . 

1 

100, 000 

47,500 

30 

50 

14, 400 

90,  000 

151, 750 

22 

6, 900 

177, 400 

16, 800 

'65, 000 

06, 000 

.4,000 

D 

6,600 

15,  000 

Leather . . . 

2 

24,  000 

14, 925 

14 

2 

4,560 

22, 075 

3,000 

3,195 

5 

1,620 

5,190 

21,000 

10,  402 

6 

2,220 

21, 000 

1, 100 

1,250 

4 

1,320 

3, 500 

5,662 

13 

3, 600 

9,  716 

7,560 

18, 800 

Millinery  and  dress-malting . 

3 

6,500 

7,000 

2 

18 

4,860 

28,  000 

3, 500 

2,245 

960 

6,000 

240  i 

1,360 

12, 000 

53,  000 

3,175 

4 

1,200  | 

10,  ooo 

12,000 

29, 488 

6 

1, 440 

40,800 

1,200 

5,250 

9,936  | 

32,900 

9, 420 

16,350 

Wigs  and  hair  ivorlt  * _ „ _ r _ T  _ ,  „ .  _  _ 

1 

600 

2,400 

Woollen  goods . • . 

6 

192,000 

205,636 

125 

22 

34, 080 

339,321 

Total. . . . 

107 

DD5.230 

1,014,224  j 

876 

133 

288, 352 

1, 719, 632 

PLEMIN&  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implement^ 

550 

Btaekami  thing.. . 

8 

n  /Mr 

11, 530 

Boots  and  sIioob . 

0 

3, 996 

9, 170 

Brick . . .  . .  . . 

1 

1, 700 

700 

4 

500 

1, 500 

Carpentering . . . . . . . 

1 

900 

800 

10 

4,320 

6, 200 

Carriages .  .  .  .  „ 

\ 

5, 500 

620 

3 

900 

2,000 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

13 

45, 380 

107, 940 

23 

6,300 

128, 583 

Furniture  cabinet. 

1 

4 

1, 920 

4,500 

Leather . . . . . .  . .  „ 

0 

3, 000 

2, 000 
19,450 

18 

4,872 

39,  000 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

4 

26,300 
32  800 

10, 823 

16 

6, 420 

32, 112 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . 

13 

10, 480 

21 

5,  652 

23, 890 

pinddlery  and  harness  _  .. 

^  non 

1  200 

3,600 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  WflVG 

1 

1 

600 

2 

600 

3,000 

Wagons,  eartB,  Ac . 

5 

1, 400 

2  550 

1,375 

g 

3, 312 

5,365 

Wool  carding  . . 

3 

2,520 

6,300 

4 

060 

7,700 

Total . . . 

.  63 

143,895 

169,573 

148 

46,244 

278,700 

FLOYD  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed  **,*►,. . . . . . 

7,000 

400 

n 

720 

1,500 

* 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Bagging . . . . . . . . . . . . 

0 

30  000 

107  000 

95 

20, 700 

142,000 

Blackami  thing . . . . . . . 

950 

682 

6 

1, 800 

3,600 

Boots  aud shoes . . . . . . . . 

5,672 

25 

9,240 

18,  400 

Bread,  Ac. . . . . . . . . 

3  • 

i  goo 

4,040 

Clothing . . . 

1  nn 

7  300 

8 

3, 720 

16, 800 

Cooperage . . . . . . . .  ... 

3 

1  5f)0 

*>166 

10 

3,000 

8,250 

Cotton  goods . . . 

.  1 

19,000 

19, 000 

40 

4,320 

35, 000 
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MANUFACTURES. 

I 

1 

| 

!§ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER.  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products,  j 

Male. 

Female. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

8 

1,080 

* 

1,750 

2,250 

4,500 

28 

34,800 

23,333 

70 

16,  944 

66, 413 

GRAVES  COUNTY. 

12 

11, 400 

37, 800 

2,800 

800 

1,600 

3,000 

Total . 

48 

112,400 

142, 925 

135 

197,  500 

GRAYSON  COUNTY. 

Blacksmith  lug . . . 

g 

1,680 

2, 900 

Boots  and  shoes . 

1 

850 

Flout  and  meal . « . .  ...  .  ... 

3 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

g 

1,800 

Leather  . . . . . . . . 

4 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

4  ' 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . _  _ 

j 

Wool  carding . 

2 

nono 

"Woollen  goods . . . 

1,500 

700  i 

3 

540 

2,100 

Total . , . . 

21 

45, 575 

56, 144 

42 

10, 620 

84,  850 

GREEN  COUNTY, 

Blacksmithing . . . . . 

11,500 

2,005 

13 

3  f60 

7, 940 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

3  550 

Flrc-arma . . . . . 

2 

1 

400 

300 

4 

840 

360 

800 

Flour  and  meal . . .  . . 

51, 260 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

3 

7>150 

42>380 

1  032 

1, 548 

Leather . . . . . .  .  . 

3  100 

2  540 

*  ' 

5  13G 

Lltiuoi‘8.  distilled . 

3 

1 

1,500 

1,200 

480 

3  600 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . ,  r  _ .  _ 

1  G08 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

2 

1 

1,200 

3,500 

l 

3 

720 

6,000 

Total . . . 

21 

28,475 

55,330 

44 

11,400 

83,  604 

GREENUP  COUNTY. 

Blackflmithim? . _  .... 

400 

4, 850 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

3  700 

*  480 

4, 250 

Iron,  pig . . . 

605  000 

1 

65  5*0 

375  964 

Leather. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

20,000 

18  880 

- 

4,320 

30  000 

Liquors,  distilled . 

•  * 

24  500 

Lamb  or,  sawed . . . . . . 

*4  non 

12,2^ 

2o 

a'nan 

4  238 

Oil,  keroseno . 

1 

8  000 

°200 

3  600 

8  000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

J_ 

200 

580 

2 

600 

800 

Total . . . . . 

21 

non 

273 

452,  602 

j- . 

’ 

303  118 

i  {  ' 
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MANUli'AOTURES. 

j 

I 

I 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

* 

1 

g 

! 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materif 

Male. 

Female. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

$2,800 

1,000 

$2, 000 

9  . 

$3, 760 

$6,300 

1,  000 

200 

2 

600 

1,000 

3, 000 

(j 

750 

12, 000 

500 

1 

420 

2, 000 

1, 500 

800 

2 

480 

1,500 

8,800 

11,000 

12 

4, 800 

24,000 

5, 000 

3, 000 

4 

800  1 

5, 000 

4,700 

10 

3, 360 

9,750 

1,800 

560 

2 

720 

1,500 

Tobacco,  manufactured.... ........................... ........... 

5,280 

56, 200 

75, 500 

65,760 

63 

10,  970 

119, 250 

„  HARDIN  COUNTY. 

570 

445 

2 

768 

1,700 

5, 100 

1, 408 

14 

4,440 

7. 665 

1, 775 

1,598 

8 

2,280 

4,  503 

Confectionery . 

1 

2,500 

570 

2 

1 

1,020 

4,000 

25, 000 

44,160 

8 

1,980 

50,  740 

2,500 

250 

2 

900 

1,200 

4, 000 

3,  550 

6 

1, 824 

9, 100 

550 

1,714 

5 

470 

2,850 

5, 700 
2,000 

2,010 

4 

1, 140 

3, 580 

900 

2,100 

800 

1,296 

1,900 

\ 

4 

984 

1,050 

jrAnfJ 

W ool  carding . . . - _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1, 000 

4, 600 

1 

300 

B,  100 

Total . . 

28 

53,1145 

03,033 

61 

1 

18,302 

96, 448 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

Atfvfrultuml  |mpiOTrtftT1fff 

3 

3,  GOO 

7,500 

B1  aeksmi  thing . _ _ _ _ _ 

!  4 

6, 700 

2,405 

13 

3, 840 

7,850 

Boots  and  shoos . 

3 

4, 500 

2,525 

10 

1 

3, 180 

6,825 

Brick _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1, 000 

500 

5 

500 

3,  COO 

niT.rrin.gflp _ 

1 

12,000 

7,200 

20 

8, 400 

30, 500 

Dfinpnragfl _ _ _ 

2 

300 

865 

5 

1,320 

2,050 

Flour  and  meal _ T _ T  „  , ,  t 

g 

25, 950 

60, 640 

17 

4,  C32 

71,110 

Leather _ ............... _ 

2 

5,000 

1,800 

3 

900 

3, 130 

T,i<piorfl,  distilled 

13 

52,300 

77, 880 

67 

24,440 

119, 700 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5 

7,400 

2,950 

7 

1, 800 

5,625 

* 

7,250 

4, 902 

11 

3,840 

11, 107 

•XIti  nn  ^  or  nnd  plinnf  ivnn  nvn 

1, 500 

820 

2 

720 

2,  650 

TnhnPonPmnn,ifnr.tiirnf1 

3 

13, 000 

11, 500 

25 

5, 640 

29, 400 

Wag™/ 

\ 

5, 500 

1,000 

4 

.  1,200 

3,200 

Wool  carding  . . . . t _ _ _ _ _ 

x 

1, 000 

3,000 

1 

300 

4,000 

Woollen  goods . . . 

1 

4,  000 

4,000 

4 

B 

2,400 

12,500 

Total . 

54 

155, 900 

184,487 

203 

6 

66,  712 

320,747 

HART  COUNTY. 

•Rnntp  mwl 

2 

1, 350 
9,500 

628 

5 

1 

1,140 

2,043 

Flour  and  meal _  _  ... 

3 

19, 300 

6 

1,800 

22,870 

T.AKt.hfff. 

1 

1,400 

1, 000 

2 

430 

2,200 

T*iim'hm,|  flowed  * 

3 

10,600 

2,500 

6 

1,440 

0,350 

1, 000 

1, 000 

2 

000 

2,000 

Tobacco,  manufactured. . . . . . . . . 

1 

15, 000 

6,000 

25 

0,000 

13,500 

Total . . . . . 

11 

38,850 

30,438 

46 

1 

11, 400 

48,962 

23 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HENDERSON  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements . 

Blncksmlthing . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brick . 

Carriages . . 

Cigars . * . 

Fiour  and  meal . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . - . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Shingles . 

Tin,  copper,  and  aheot-iron  ware.. 

Tobacco,  manufactured. . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . 


Total.. 


HENRY  COUNTY, 


Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  v 
Wagons,  carta,  dec-. . . 


Total.. 


HICKMAN  COUNTY, 

Blacksroithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . 

Brick . . . . ; . 

Carpentering . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. .  ...J. . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . ......... 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. ............. 


Total.. 


HOPKINS  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Snddlory  and  harness . . 

Shingles . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


Total.  , 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements . . . ............. 

Anchors  . . . . . . . 

Bogging . . . . 

Blacking . . 


$3,200 
3,100 
1, 000 
8,200 
1, 000 
3, 000 
5,  500 
21, 000 

4. 500 
500 

14,  500 
655,000 
10, 700 

2.500 


734,700 


5,050 

3,200 


5,000 

200 

9,000 

20,300 

2,950 

1,100 

900 


1, 200 
1,500 
850 
30,500 
20,000 
.1,000 
2,000 


58, 500 


4, '700 
600 
23,600 
4,  000 
15,400 
2,  GOO 
100 
1,  000 


219, 650 
13,000 
15,000 


$1, 900 
2, 080 
5,400 
6,850 
1,275 
500 
.  7, 700 
27,200 
6, 600 
1, 000 
9,750 
708,000 
6,950 
4, 000 


789, 205 


4,290 
1, 690 


18, 000 
13,500 
3, 100 


640 
847 
1,  000 
1, 175 
1, 000 
28,116 
9,054 
1,  025 
1, 150 


44, 307 


3,127 
1,  436 
13, 360 
3, 133 
17, 450 
1,623 
300 
405 


95,400 
8,375 
34, 000 


$1,  740 
3,720 
4,200 
6,930 
1,020 
900 
1, 260 
11, 568 
3, 300 
900 
3, 360 
48, 840 
3,720 


5,  580 
3,  300 


1,  080 
2,400 
1,  200 
1,  800 
3,720 
4,  236 


6,420 
1,500 
2,  952 
2, 160 
7,620 
2,400 
480 
600 


87, 540 
5, 100 
6,744 


$4,400 
8,850 
12, 700 

24. 500 
2,480 
2,000 

10,  800 
195,  500 
12,  000 
3,  000 
21,  000 
775,  000 

11.500 
5,300 


1, 089, 030 


13, 490 
6,  600 
1,200 
55, 000 
640 

20,  000 
21,000 
7,150 
1,890 
2, 850 


129, 820 


3,  598 
2,225 

3.600 
2,208 
5,638 

36, 346 
21, 595 

2.600 
1,600 


79, 410 


15,  450 

4.200 
19,989 

8, 1G0 
40,  650 
7,120 

1. 200 

1,250 


98, 019 


387, 100 
20,000 
83,500 
2,700 
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MANUFACTURES. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— ContinnoJ. 

Elacksmithing . . . . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  <fcc . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Boxes,  packing. .. . . . - . 

Boxes,  paper . 

Brass  founding . . . 

Broad . . . . . 

Bride . 

Brooms . . . . . . . 

Brushes . 

Oars  and  car  repairing . 

Carpentering. . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

Carving . . . . 

Cement . .  - - - ..... . . . . . 

Chemicals . . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . 

Clothing . . . 

Coffee  and  spiceB,  ground . . . 

Combs . . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Cooperage  . 

Cordage . . . 

Cotton  goods...... . . 

Fertilizers . . . 

Flour  and  meal.... . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Gas . . . 

Glass  ware . . . . . . . . 

Glue . . . 

Hoisting  apparatus . . . - . 

Hosiery . . . . 

Iron — Bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . ... 

Castings  . . 

Stoves . . 

Forging . . 

Bailing . . . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Locomotivos  and  locomotive  repairing . 

Lumber,  plaucd . » . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &a . 

Mill  wrigh  ting . . . 

Mineral  water . . . 

Musical  instruments — Piano  fortes . . . . 

Nails . . . 

Oil-cloths . . . . 

Oil,  lard . . . 

Oil,  linseed . . 

.  Paper . 

Plumbing  and  gas  fixtures . . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c. . . . . . . 

Pumps.  -  . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . - . . . 

Scales . . . . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building  . . 

Soap  and  candles . . 


Capital  invested. 

•  1 
| 

i 

c 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

© 

-a 

£ 

$6, 575 

$5,568 

35 

2, 000 

3, 100 

15 

40,050 

70, 625 

152 

6,500 

14, 000 

25 

100 

270 

2 

8,000 

0,770 

10 

26, 800 

92,185 

54 

20,000 

17,  305 

121 

1,000 

8,  650 

14 

11,400 

21,  503 

25 

6 

109,000 

16, 263 

41 

13,000 

58,  600 

59 

27,600 

8,882 

44 

500 

300 

4 

50, 000 

7,800 

50 

30,000 

20, 000 

12 

6,000 

14, 35Q 

14 

445,400 

342,860 

373 

893 

250 

2,138 

2 

500 

250 

3 

10,500 

4, 250 

8 

7,750 

17, 215 

42 

231,000 

671,  812 

155 

43 

10,000 

15,480 

8 

3 

600 

300 

.1 

174, 800 

874, 381 

50 

86, 300 

47, 477 

194 

51, 966 

21,220 

79 

35, 000 

21, 040 

65 

2, 500 

3,500 

9 

5,500 

4, 000 

8 

200 

200' 

1 

300,000 

224, 000 

120 

51, 500 

31,080 

60 

220,000 

98,100 

250 

8, 000 

12,000 

6 

28, 000 

41,800 

85 

121, 000 

172,080 

73 

2 

81,000 

95,217 

77 

2 

190,  000 

102, 800 

250 

123,  000 

297, 100 

163  . 

158,  800 

121,225 

100 

2 

60,  300 

420, 165 

619 

3,000 

10,000 

36 

40,  000 

40, 000 

15 

2,  000 

8, 390 

10 

1,  000 

250 

g 

40,  000 

42,000 

56 

300 

800 

1, 500 

425 

2 

28,750 

21, 341 

17 

4 

45,  000 

23,000 

7 

125,000 

68,500 

35 

8,  800 

5,150 

25 

14, 000 

7,700 

41 

108,  000 

69, 040 

179 

4 

810,  000 

2, 539, 289 

1, 042 

6,200 

3,900 

*  10 

52,  600 

122, 410 

110 

75, 000 

85, 000 

95 

3,  500 

2,800 

5 

10,  000 

14, 200 

30 

131, 250 

80,709 

73 

21 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products 

$10,740 

$28, 727 

4,200 

12,000 

66,144 

180, 089 

5, 400 

25, 000 

720 

1,000 

3, 000 

15, 500 

14,  400 

151, 820 

13,  875 

56,  000 

8,880 

15,  000 

8,  208 

30,400 

18,  900 

76,200 

28,  080 

183,  000 

20,  280 

75, 250 

1,  920 

3,000 

21,  600 

52,  000 

4, 800 

30, 000 

4,020 

24,100 

233,  508 

683, 960 

480 

2,505 

1,080 

2,000 

1,980 

31,000 

14,239 

97,850 

53, 136 

825, 500 

2,280 

23,500 

300 

1,225 

17,  700 

995,  355 

78,  360 

248, 150 

31,  440 

81, 449 

15,  600 

65,  000 

2,100 

6,750 

3,  000 

8,500 

360 

1,  ooo 

78,  000 

300, 000 

26,  400 

92, 600 

115, 200 

294,  000 

3, 600 

20,  000 

33,  600 

120,  000 

23,460 

280, 900 

20,016 

211,200 

108, 000 

250,  000 

68,700 

444,  592 

37, 320 

264,550 

211,273 

1, 024, 800 

20,160 

51,000 

9,000 

75,000 

4, 320 

31,500 

2,160 

5,000 

26, 880 

110,000 

1,080 

3,700 

360 

1, 200 

5,220 

91, 500 

2,400 

32, 000 

19,200 

122, 000 

11,040 

22, 450 

15,240 

42,500 

96,768 

213, 960 

71,500 

3, 460, 575 

3,420 

9,000 

39, 540 

222,365 

26, 880 

126, 500 

1, 500 

10,  ooo 

17,400 

16,000 

20, 160 

402, 900 
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1 

DUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

MANUFACTURES, 

g 

0 

1 

1 

a. 

'S 

'A 

I 

3 

% 

0 

1 

1 

0 

oi 

3 

1 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Oonitauofl. 

$i,  000 

$450 

4 

54, 200 

33, 183 

55 

10 

282, 000 

14, 500 

331, 680 

535 

22 

IS,  450 

28 

1 

200 

600 

622 

785 

2 

2 

1 

25 

37,250 

37,914 

96 

52, 000 

75, 000 

30 

600 

500 

2 

1 

200 

462 

1 

1 

Wool  carding 

1, 000 

5,250 

2 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

3 

54, 000 

101, 190 

33 

24 

Total,. . 

436 

5, 023, 491 

7, 896, 891 

6,316 

1,080 

JESSAMINE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural 

1,250 

835 

7 

5, 300 

3, 295 

38,200 

3,682 

75 

1 

41 

1, 250 

2,235 

8 

150 

6,600 

5 

100 

220 

2 

27, 000 

98, 830 

18 

195 

2 

4,620 

8 

■\\Hnn 

l 

3,000 

1,  000 

2 

T^'nibw  fifvworl 

10 

8,200 

3,  300 

17 

MlllwrigliMng 

1 

100 

150 

1 

n.nd 

5 

720 

5, 885 

12 

* 

200 

385 

330 

1 

W  0 

530 

5 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . 

3 

2,800 

7,  000 

7 

Total . . . . . 

80 

59,  $J95 

173,  467 

211 

1 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

•pAnit?  find  nhn'‘H 

\ 

300' 

900 

1,710 

2 

iPl^APfinrt  lfionl 

2 

800 

2 

TtOfitTioi*  .  . 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

T.nmhrir,  -  -  - . , , .  r-  r  T  _  . .  _ . . 

.  2 

2,200 

1, 187 

2 

500 

714 

2 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . 

1 

500 

400 

1 

Total . . . . 

8 

5,300 

5,911 

10 

KENTON  COUNTY. 

A  mi Tl mml 

1 

3,  000 

1,050 

5 

6  P 

5 

2,700 

2,020 

10 

Boots  and  BhoeH 

29 

15,  G75 

35,  090 

79 

Boros  nokin 

4 

2,900 

4,  430 

14 

‘  \  \ 

1 

3, 000 

2,600 

3 

Broad  * 

5 

1,375 

11, 880 

8 

..  5 

1, 800 

6,800 

13 

3 

26,  000 

25,  550 

54 

Cigars^ 

..  6- 

8,  300 

16,  940 

41 

Clothing  .  . . . . 

9 

28, 100 
1, 000 

53, 035 

45 

. 58 

1 

7,750 

9 

CoVctlni''!-  '  S 

4 

1,  GOO 

14, 000 

8 

1 

5 

2,275 

3,545 

16 

3 

6,  000 

19, 650 

33 

J  4 

15,500 

146, 300 

7 

. 

$1,  920 
24,  084 
110, 400 
9,  B16 
900 
420 
32,424 
19, 000 


6, 000 
2,040 
1,  740 
420 
4,  752 
720 
1,  015 
000 
3,840 
240 
4,200 
480 
1,260 
1,800 


$1,001 
140, 300 
028,  000 
58,  000 
3, 000 
1,560 
122,  907 
100, 000 
1,350 
1, 400 
7,500 
185, 565 


4,425 
02,150 
17, 200 
5,950 
9,200 
1, 150 
120, 235 
1, 10D 
10,350 
2,  000 
12,  050 
500 
13, 100 
2,000 
2,000 
10,000 


I, 500 
3, 000 

25, 980 
4,800 
1,200 
2, 340 
5,292 
21, 000 

II,  280 
25, 080 

840 

2,580 

4,740 

8,400 

3,000 


274, 010 


2,000 

2,039 

2,100 

0,200 

1,303 

GOO 


7,250 
80,900 
14, 500 
4,975 

17.200 
15,275 

59.200 
34, 000 
88,000 

9,500 

20,950 

9,725 

34,100 

161,800 
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1 

■a 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

4 

r§ 

MANUFACTURES. 

fc 

rO 

S 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  mater! 

Male. 

•§ 

1 

£ 

1 

•a 

1 

Annual  value  of  pr 

KENTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

2 

$600 

$1, 350 

5, 000 

4 

$1, 560 
6,400 

$3, 700 
20,000 

1 

92,000 

2, 500 

13 

|cr  p 

2 

5,700 

3 

1,320 

10,700 

Iron  bar  b  and  boiler 

1 

100,000 

273,000 

220 

108,  000 

514, 000 

*  ’  ' 

1 

10,000 

32,800 

8 

4,200 

40, 000 

^  Tvr  H 

3 

06,000 

47, 700 

16 

6, 240 

90, 700 

c 

1 

2,000 

850 

2 

600 

1,600 

T  1  «. 

3,000 

51,  000 

980 

4 

1,200 

3,100 

Tiiml  ^ 

3 

63,200 

37 

15, 240 

116,  C85 

1 

2,000 

4,000 

3 

1,440 

0, 000 

Mn  “  h  *' 

4 

3,550 

8,090 

17 

5,760 

20, 250 

0,1  S0U° 

1 

3, 000 

10, 400 

22 

9, 600 

27,  000 

MWflton^  * 

1 

3,500 

4,000 

7 

3, 372 

10,  ooo 

Mhinrnl  v 

1 

5,000 

4,400 

C 

1, 440 

8,800 

T,n, 

1 

2,000 

7,  750 

2 

600 

9,  000 

Pott 

1 

5,000 

1,850 

10 

3,600 

7, 800 

1 

5, 000 

96 

3 

840 

1,000 

flff/lrllnf  nnrt1 

3 

8,300 

10, 044 

15 

5, 040 

19, 240 

i 7 1  d  bi* 8 

9 

20,000 

36, 900 

53 

23, 100 

78, 0S0 

ftfnr'.li  aU 

1 

1, 500 

1,900 

2  1 

600 

3, 000 

,w  f 

6 

9,400 

13,820 

19 

6,240 

20, 200 

1  p  ^  #1 

8 

82,000 

131,350 

201  j 

48, 360 

208, 100 

1 

800 

1, 470 

4 

960 

2,700 

1 

200 

1,150 

1 

420 

3,  200 

3 

1,600 

1,095 

7 

2,040 

4,600 

Wire-work  , ,  T  T  r _ 

1 

700 

330 

G 

1, 800 

4, 200 

Total . , . 

144 

635,875 

1,020,665 

1,023 

59 

380,124 

1,809,  300 

LA  RUE  COUNTY. 

HipftkfOYittlitnjf  -  -  -  . 

4 

4,150 

1,395 

10 

1,800 

6, 370 

1 

2, 000 
’  600  1 

1, 425 

8 

1,152 

3,750 

Urte.k . 

1 

75 

5 

175 

1, 000 

8 

16, 700 

1, 500 

52,700 

15 

2,364 

05, 600 

Furniture  cabinot 

1 

525 

2 

480 

1,000 

Lonthor  ' 

1 

2,600 

1, 450 

3 

540 

4,000 

till 

13 

1,950 

3, 500 

7, 040 
5,005 

1, 084 

9, 090 

27 

3,  013 

12, 180 

Jnmb  •  a  od 

3 

5 

960 

18,  337 

Tin  co  !  eiTund  sheet-iron  wtiro 

1 

900 

2 

480 

1, 427 

2 

2, 400 

4 

1, 080 

10, 900 

35 

36, 300 

79, 879 

81 

13, 943 

118,  504 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

2 

-  90,000 

2,200 

43 

12,  720 

25,  000 

’  . 

3 

27, 500 

9, 000 

3 

900 

11,000 

licuthcr 

2 

4, 500 

7,000 

5 

1, 800 

14,  000 

Lumber  flaw*d 

4 

27, 500 

8,  000 

16 

Gt  160 

17, 500 

gn|ft  . . 

1 

30, 000 

5, 000 

15 

8,  400 

20,  000 

nw.,1 

12 

179, 500 

31,200 

82 

25,  980 

87,  500 

ai  ... 

_ _ 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

2 

8,700 

23,528 

4 

1,608 

86, 600 

Lentlier 

12 

48,787 

42, 997 

39 

8, 196 

68.849 

Lumber  sawed 

4 

8,550 

8,725 

12 

4,512 

14, 190 

Marble  and  stone  work . . - . 

1 

3,000 

1,530 

10 

3,120 

4, 500 

ipotfl}  _  . •_ . . . . 

19 

69,037 

76, 780 

65 

17,430 

114, 139 
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MANUFACTURES. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 


Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . 

Blncksmitliing . 

Boots  aurl  shoes . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Leather . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  Blioot-iron  v\ 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . 


Total.. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal . , 
Leather . 


Lumber,  sawed .......... 

Saddlery  and  harness 
Tobacco,  manufactured 
Wool  curding . . . 


Total.. 


LOGAN  QOUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Blitcksmithiug . 

Boots  and  slioos . 

Carriages . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cnbiflet . . . 

Hats . . . 


Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 
Tobacco,  manufactured . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c... _ 

Wool  carding . . 


Total.. 


LYON  COUNTY. 


Brick . 

Iron— Bar,  sheet,  &c . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Tobacco,  manufactured.. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . . 


Total. . 


MCCRACKEN  COUNTY. 


Blaeksmithing . 

Boots  and  Bhoes 

Curriugus . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet.. 
Leather . 


$3,  000 
4,  450 
200 
15, 200 
600 
23,  650 
14,  800 
2,  200 
1,000 
570 
200 


$650 
2,  776 


14,  425 
8,  500 
.  2,550 


4,500 
19, 300 
7, 000 


21,  500 
2, 050 


1, 100 
3, 500 


71,.  000 
1, 200 
800 
8, 825 
8, 000 
25, 975 
3,  000 
31, 500 
800 
13, 575 


$360 
4,  980 


4,500 
4, 476 
2,  580 


$1, 366 
11, 200 
1, 850 
28,  250 
1,  500 
28, 700 
18,  000 
6,900 
1,800 
1,  GOO 
7,500 


800 

800, 000 

10, 000 

4. 500 

68, 000 

1.500 
1, 200 


886, 000 


1, 900 
7,250 
1,100 
45, 000 
1, 000 
119, 000- 


2,  060 
2, 400 


7,  625 
4, 350 


1,500 
25, 000 


270, 000 
7,237 
.  -  7, 900 
56, 000 
400 
4, 000 


1, 108 
4, 220 


1,200 
1, 200 
1,500 
4, 992 
7,356 
433 
360 


7, 332 
1,440 
2, 520 


350 
48, 000 
1, 800 
2, 340 
9, 240 
1, 800 
360 


108,  666 


30, 950 
4,390 
10, 260 
1, 325 
900 


2,850 
50,  675 


3, 500 
5, 000 
5, 300 
15,  500 
266, 355 
2,  000 
1, 200 
14,275 
11, 250 
45,480 
6,  900 
32,  000 
3,  000 
26, 475 


5, 100 
3,  600 


438, 235 


2,800 
336,  000 
12, 000 
15, 750 
82, 000 
3,  GOO 
5,  000 


456, 550 


4,825 
15,  400 
6,030 
62, 700 
2,  000 
157, 990 
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manufactures. 


mcoracken  county— continued. 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

Shingles . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Upholstery . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Total . . . 

MCLEAN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  . . - . . . 

Blacksmi  thing . .. . . . 

Boots  and  shoos  .... _ _ _ ........ _ ............... 

Clothing . . . . . . . 

Cooper  ago . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Leather . . . . — 

Liquors,  distilled . - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Tobacco,  manufactured................ . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Wool  carding  . . . . . . 

Total . . . - 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . . . 

Blacksmi  thing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal  . . — . . 

Leather . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . .* . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . - . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job.... . . . . . 

Provisions — Pork,  &c . . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . - . 

Saddlery  and  harness . * . * . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . 

Woollen  goods..... . . . 

Total . . 

MAGOFFIN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . * . * . — 

Leather . - . - . - . 

Saddlery  and  harness . * . 

Total . - . - . - 

MARION  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  thing . - . : . . 

Boots  and  shoes. . . . . . . . . 

Bread . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . 

Carriages . . . - . 


24 
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! 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

MANUFACTURES. 

i 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materfc 

i 

Female. 

Animal  cost  of  laho 

■a 

MARION  COUNTY— Continued. 

$3, 000 
5,600 
22,500 
300 

1,500 

16,950 

41,100 

20,300 

2,000 

1,000 

1,300 

80,000 

7,800 

$1,625 

3,770 

72,024 

125 

1, 020 
12,535 
39, 488 
9,710 

1, 400 
630 

475 
50,  000 
4,230 

$1,  500 
12,  000 

3, 380 

2, 448 
600 

1,  440 

3,  960 
10, 080 
5,184 
2,364 
2,100 

1, 260 

Hats . . 

19 

90 

20 

6 

T  a™ 

23 

71*090 

20,  900 

j,000 

g 

3,000 

60 

13 

11 

2,000 

3,  oOO 

bo,  300 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

575 

175 

800 

685 

50 

600 

3 

3 

1, 032 

4,  500 

* 

1 

2 

Total . 

97 

374, 233 

’ 

1 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Lumbar,  sawed . 

6 

16,000 

15, 900 

24 

1, 440 

5, 352 

25,  600 

■Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

1 

12,000 

400 

6,500 

250 

12 

3,  000 

7*,  500 

0 

Total . 

11 

32,600 

26,385 

42, 200 

MASON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements _ 

Blacksmithing . . . 

101 

46;  660 

137, 925 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

5 

0,  612 

4, 000 
39,325 

Bread . . . 

5 

30 

6 

Carpentering . 

* 

4 

1,440 

4,  000 

Carriages  . 

4 

2, 160 

15, 000 

Cigars . 

1 

15 

6,276 

25, 000 

Clothing... . 

23,500 

10 

20 

3,600 

10,  000 

Confectionery . 

* 

37,000 

15 

13,  008 

80, 000 

Cooperage. . . 

3, 000 

3,000 

7 

2,520 

8,  000 

Cotton  goods ..... . 

3 

12,000 

75,000 

800 

12, 200 

43 

30 

3 

16,  032 

38,  000 

Fire-arms . . . 

1 

loo,  ooo 

700 

30 

8, 880 
624 

no,  ooo 
1,  720 

Flour  and  meal.  . . 

Iron  castings . 

Jewelry . 

Leather . 

7 

2 

3 

1 

44,140 

3,500 

12,000 

40,000 

146,426 

7,200 

11,000 

30,000 

20 

18 

11 

17 

5, 952 
8,640 

6, 960 
6,552 
960 
2,160 

4,  200 

167, 766 
35,  000 
27, 000 
75,  000 
12,  000 
8, 000 
26, 200 

Liquors,  malt ...... _ 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

1 

1 

2 

4,000 

20,000 

22,500 

5,000 

5,000 

24,000 

2 

6 

10 

Millinery  and  dross-making . 

Oil,  kerosene...... . 

1 

2 

2,000 

1,000 

550,000 

2,000 

1,000 

51,500 

3 

185 

4 

900 

288 

65, 400 

3,  000 
2,000 
351, 000 

Photographs . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

1 

1 

1 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

3,000 

6,000 

500 

5 

3 

'  4 

2,400 

1, 260 

2  880 

"  7, 000 

10, 000 
5,  000 

Provisions— Pork,  beef.  &c _ 

Saddlery  and  harness. ... 

2 

26,500 

.  170,000 

131 

15,  750 

230, 000 

Shingles . 

8 

13,300 

8,100 

26 

10, 560 

24, 010 

Soap  and  candles . 

1 

2,000 

5,000 

9 

3,  240 

12, 675 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  warn 

2 

25,000 

45,000 

16 

5,  616 

55,000 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

2 

2 

14,000 

53,000 

2,500 

4,500 

55,000 

550 

13 

12 

5 

6, 240 

5, 520 
,  3,980 

23,  000 

100,  ooo 

5,  000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

2 

68 

1,089,390 

795,781 

768 

55 

269,770 

1, 651, 621 
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MANUFACTURES. 

' 

: 

; 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

t 

l 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

1 

£ 

MEADE  COUNTY. 

$1,800 

$1, 410 

$3,  630 

6,291 

Cotton  goods . . . 

1 

40, 000 

32,775 

22 

33 

11,400 

57,770 

14,275 

1,  656 

3, 127 

2,061 

6 

1, 776 

4,918 

1,000 

425 

216 

700 

2 

'  1, 300 

2, 195 

.  4 

1, 320 

3,  990 

1,500 

1,375 

Total . 

25 

73, 657 

61, 026 

.  V 

33 

20, 112 

120, 155 

MERCER  COUNTY. 

16,000 

17,800 

4, 992 

28, 200 

1, 255 

4,  020 

6,410 

2,000 

4 

960 

5, 040 

3, 000 

1, 000 

8 

1,  584 

3,  000 

6 

24, 000 

31,  075 

10 

2,784 

40, 700 

8, 838 

Leather . . . . . 

1 

650 

610 

2 

. . 

480 

1,300 

3, 500 

2, 300 

6 

1,  500 

1,900 

4, 000 

63, 000 

10 

1,300 

79,  000 

4,  600 

"Woollen  goods . . ....... 

15,000 

1,  680 

5,  U74 

Total . . . 

71,815 

21,820 

182, 5C2 

METCALF  COUNTY. 

Flour  on d  meal _ T _ _ -r, , * _ 

29, 578 

Leather . . . . . . 

1, 920 

5.  367 

Lumber.  sawed _ 

9,300 

3,045 

Wool  carding _ , _ _ _ _ _ _ m _ 

COO 

3, 000 

480 

4, 165 

Total . 

17 

28,500 

36,290 

33  1 

7,920 

51,  655 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

"Hoofs  and  shoes _ 

2 

380 

610 

3 

840 

2, 300 

Leather.  -  _ _ - _ * . _ . _  _ _ _ .  _ 

2 

1, 800 

1,575 

4 

1, 020 

2,900 

TJqiiOrs,  distilled _ _ , _ T _ , T T T , T . r _ 

3 

1,765 

1  570 

G 

864 

3,  no 

Lumber,  sawed. ... _ _ 

2 

14, 000 

2  225 

-  15 

2, 508 

11, 475 

Saddles  and  harness . . . . . . . . ... 

1 

800 

~i  *>*>** 

550 

. 2 

960 

1,750 

"VV  g  s,  .  ts,  &c  . * . 

150 

310 

. g 

480 

900 

Total . . . . . . 

1 

cm  43** 

11 

18, 895 

6,840 

32 

G,  is. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 

Carriages . . . . . . . . . 

1 

6,  600 

3, 000 

8 

3, 600 

8,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . . 

1 

350 

80- 

. . 2. , 

.  624 

1,  090  . 

"Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . 

1 

4,000 

2,  GOO  - 

. .  10- 

1 

. 1,716. 

8,  000 

Total . . . . 

3 

10, 950 

5,  G80 

20 

7  i . 

0,910 

17,  000 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . _ _ _ . r... 

3 

25,000 

3,200 

. 9 

'  3,776 

10,000 

_ _ 

MUHLENBURG  COUNTY. 

Black  smithing . . . v. ...... . . . . . 

5 

2,000 

1, 964  ‘ 

•  11 

. .  3, 0fi0 

..  .5,929 

Boots  and  Bhoes . . . . 

3 

6,400 

4, 750 

7 

i 

2,904 

8.750 

24 
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45 

d 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  value  of  products.  j 

manufactures. 

8 

•s 

I 

sq 

Capital  Invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materh 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

-a 

MUI-ILENBURG  COUNTY-Conttauod. 

1 

$1,  500 

3,  500 

2 

10 

4, 410 

. . 

IS,  384 
5,52° 

40, 465 
27,500 

1  ^  000 

34 

..  7 

1,000 

600 

1 

180 

°4 

59  340 

42, 924 

SO,  040 

95,444 

NELSON  COUNTY. 

18 

6,050 

7,112 

66 

11,172 

7,332 

2, 150 

13, 678 

*' 

825 

"r 

400 

7,000 

J.,UUU 

4,  500 

14 

!’  .I* 

5 

14 

8 

4' 140 

11, 750 

250 

300 
36, 000 
7,800 
40,000 
18, 500 
17, 925 
29, 530 
1,000 
850 
0,300 

125 

225 
137,  922 

8 

4, 2^4 

* 

480 

7, 224 

10 

25 

0 

30 

..... 

1 

18, 450 
13, 260 
39, 290 
23,  300 
2,200 
400 
6,221 

9,  000 

0, 6jO 

6 

. . . 

4a,  000 

j,  jOO 

„u,  lOu 

14 

* 

111 

38 

.0,3^. 

780 

1,296 

0,  000 

4,  400 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . . 

3 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

7 

20 

19, 076 
2,200 

Tin,  copper,  and  shcot-irou  ware ......... . 

3 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . 

925 

1, 500 

640 

3,840 

6 

1,272 

Wool  carding . . 

2 

0,480 

_ 

5 

1,  020 

6,010 

Total . . . . . 

I.  33g 

_ _ _ 

J  '  . 

103, 596 

NICHOLAS  COUNTY.  ’ 

Blacks  ml  thing . - . 

13 

Boots  andahooB.. . . . . . . . 

3, 500 
100 
600 
200 

3,070 

•  25 

6, 660 

13, 43a 
7,660 

. 1, 000 

Clothing  . . . .. . . . . . . 

1 

15  , 

960 

1, 200 
600 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . 

1 

700 

340 

jj 

Biro-arras . . . . . . . 

1 

2 

1, 300 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . . . 

Hats . . . . . 

6 

20,500 

100 

1, 000 

80, 150 
270 

850 

11 

2, 544 
360 

240 

101,030 

840 

1,540 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

1 

1 

Lumbar,  sawed . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

9 

2 

7,400 

3,300 

6,775 

2, 880 

23 

"7 

4,620 

1,920 

15, 425 
9, 650 

Wagons,  carta,  <fco . . . . . . . 

Wool  carding. . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

2 

200 

3, 200/ 

200 

5, 050 

1 

240 

600 

5 

1, 200 

6,900 

Total..., . . . 

40 

42,675 

103,147 

' 

161, 027 

98 

24, 444 

OHIO  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements . . .  r 

1,200 

Blacksmithing.  . . . . . . . . 

1 

1  000 

600 

800 

275 

...  2- 

.  . . 600 

Carriages  . . .  . . 

1 

1,000 

. 3 

.  . 

■  -  - .  720  . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . . T  _  _ 

3 

900 

3, 000 

Flour  and  meal.. . . . . 

2 

1, 000 

100' 

...  *  g-. 

360 

600 

Leather . 

g 

1, 800 
14, 775 

28, 800 

1, 600 

6 

1,  680 

3,700 

Lumhor,  sawed . . . . . 

g 

28 

960 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . .  . 

1 

6, 710 

8, 196 

28,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. ...................... _ _ T  r 

1 

5,000 

2, 000 

3 

360 

3,500 

7,000 

1,250 

8 

2, 700 

9,  400 

Total . . . 

15 

45,475 

42,235 

60 

16  476 

74,762; 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

, 

■3 

£ 

OLDHAM  COUNTY. 

10, 000 

5,  400 

20, 000 

OWEN  COUNTY. 

6 

$2,  300 

$2,  450 

11 

$a,  040 

1 

3G0 

1G,  050 

8G,  843 

13 

3, 840 

3,  000 

3G0 

2 

480 

880 

300 

375 

1 

300 

36 

8, 256 

4 

1,  440 

250 

1 

360 

2,  500 

15 

3,  GOO 

7,  500 

500 

100 

3 

720 

1, 000 

3, 375 

1,500 

G,  000 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

4,200 

4,000 

4 

i 

1,  HO 

0,000 

Total . , . 

34 

6G,  850 

113,74!) 

DG 

i 

134,000 

174,317 

OWSLEY  COUNTY. 

a 

10, 13G 

10 

3, 120 

15,  000 

2, 000 

5,  000 

2 

600 

0,400 

11, 000 

12 

3,  720 

21, 400 

PENDLETON  COUNTY. 

Plnuv  nml  mnnl  . 

9,  GOO 

19, 000 

5 

1,560 

21, 600 

Tilvvnlipr  un.wPfl 

24, 100 

41 

12,  G72 

48, 700 

StfiYroH 

10, 000 

G,  000 

8 

2,  400 

32,  000 

bac  ,  in  ’  ■ 

25 

3,  810 

io,  ooo 

fTnf.nl  . . 

79 

130,  4713 

98,  300 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

Cnnlj  hifnmlnmiH  .  . .  .  ....  . 

1 

GOO 

100 

2 

300 

500 

3 

22, 000 

24, 255 

.1,320 

25,  81.0 

Y.nnfhor 

2 

4, 000 

1,300 

2 

480 

2,  985 

T.iimhnPj  tm.wnrl  ..  .  . 

3 

2, 500 

1, 350 

6 

1,356 

G,  000 

Total . . 

9 

29, 100 

27, 005 

15 

3, 456 

34,205 

POWELL  COUNTY. 

Boots  andshoes . . . -,,r . 

1 

425 

200 

2 

480 

700 

Flmir  mirl  monl . . . . 

2 

1,  GOO 

2, 200 

2 

552 

2, 740 

l»iq_iioi*fl,  distilled  . . . . . 

1 

1,200 

1, 250 

3 

G24 

3, 133 

Lumber,  sawed . . .  .  . . 

3 

14, 500  ( 

9, 825 

14 

4 

3, 012 

10,  500 

Total . . . 

7 

,  17,725 

13,475 

20 

4 

4,668 

.23,  072 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

, 

■Rnnfa  mvl  clinnu 

3 

2, 500 

3,  310 

8 

2, 220 

8,050 

f1nwSf>|Ypa  .  . 

1 

1, 500 

1, 240 

1, 500 

3,250 

Coal,  bituminous . 

D 

120,000 

6, 200 

G3 

8 

14, 202 

38,  600 

PI mir  find  tnnnl 

4 

13, 700 

21, 830 

6 

1,620 

28, 925 

Pnrnifnvn  nnliinof. 

1 

1, 000 

400 

2 

480 

1, 500 

Tints  .  . 

l 

500 

700 

600 

2, 000 

T.nnf  tinv 

s 

11,  500 

12,  045 

7 

1,980 

21, 450 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . 

3 

13,  500 

2, 250 

12 

2,544 

a.  ooo 

Yflllinnvy  niirl  dvnnH.mnlrlnjr  .  ..  .  ... 

1 

GOO 

600 

5 

480 

800 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . . . .  -  •  . .  . . . -  -  ■ 

1 

800 

650 

4 

1,410 

iw 
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manufactures. 


PULASKI  COUNTY—  Continued. 

Saddlory  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  waro . 

Wool  carding . 

Total . 

ROCKCASTLE  COUNTY. 
Leather . . . - 

-  RUSSELL  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Leather . . ..... ........... 

Liquors,  distilled . ^ , 

Lumber,  sawed, . - . ........ 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Total . 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

Blacks  mi  thing . .... 

Boots  and  shoes . - . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . . . . 

Cordage . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . 

Li QUovb,  distilled  . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Millinery  anddreBB-making . 

Photographs . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c.. . . . 

"Wool  carding . . . . . 

Woollen  goods  . . . 

Total . 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Bladumithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Clothing . . . 

Cordage . . . i . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Lumber,  flawed. . . . . 

Saddlery  nud  harness . . . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured _ ......... . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . . 

SIMPSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . .  . . . 
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1 

1 

■a 

g 

1 

<d 

manufactures.  i 

£ 

a 

■B 

° 

> 

to 

a 

s 

O 

> 

1 

I 

1 

§ 

g 

° 

s 

<1 

SIMPSON  COUNTY— Continued. 

"Rtnelr  1 

5  . 

$500 

1,775 

6  1. 

2, 280 

9,770 

15  I 

Fnrnitn™,  ,nWllnt  1 

3, 200 

1,260 

6,080 

1,000 

500 

2 

480  1 

1, 500 

3,000 

3,938 

3 

1,200 

6,600 

60, 400 

107,493  1 

72 

23,240 

156,  065 

SPENCER  COUNTY. 

,„„1  «l,lc 

3,  500 

f*Anr>m.nn-A  - 

m  anil 

m  i-qn 

’ 

*110 

T‘  .  t  ’  i  0  .  £ 

4  975 

-  K  ! 

10 

T  1  1  ’  1  "  '  .  ' 

lo’  7no 

Q*  ^ 

n 

Saddlery  aud  harness . . . .  4 

2,300 

75 

4, 100 

9 

2,880 

480 

9,525 

1,  080 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . .  3 

300 

475 

3 

1,080 

1,925 

Wool  carding . • . . . .  2 

3,  000 

9,000 

6 

1,260' 

12,  000 

W°°llen  goods _ _ _ ,  r . . T _ 1 

400 

600 

r' 

240 

1, 170 

Total t _ „  T _  ---  _ _  .-r  5(5 

61, 800 

131, 255 

86 

25,320 

200,  496 

TAYLOR  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implfimnuts . .  ]_ 

500 

125 

o 

768 

2,  000 

1, 365 

10 

3, 000 

5,  935 

120 

* 

300 

575 

Plnthhig  '  "  "  l 

96Q 

2,000 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . .  7 

8,  930 

1  500 
42, 5G3 

13 

2,280 

52, 120 

500 

200 

480 

1,  000 

Loathor . . _ _  ..  0 

3, 800 

2  550 

4 

840 

4, 000 

1,  644 

9, 920 

T.illJ  ‘  '  ”  ® 

13  900 

7  100 

17 

3,  792 

18,688 

Tobacco,  m anufant.it rad 

7  267 

16 

1,  920 

11,780 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . .  ^ 

1, 000 

0, 800 

5. 000 

2 

300 

10,  000 

Total . .  .  33 

40  017 

74  °78 

76 

16, 284 

118,  018 

TODD  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . . .  *5 

1, 000 

750 

4 

1, 380 

2,  935 

Flour  and  meal _ _ _  g 

400 

7 

1, 506 

63,  950 

Tionthcr _ _ .... _ _ _ r  ^ 

^  000 

4  340 

8 

!  2,040 

9, 200 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . .  10 

15, 400 

12,763 

34 

$.904 

.  39, 495 

Saddlery  and  harness . . .  4 

5  200 

2  200 

7 

2,280 

5,600 

mjipfii’j  and  RlitiiiK)vnti  i\rar«  ...  ..  1 

o 

060 

1,070 

Tobacco,  manufactured .  1 

750 

1, 500 

4 

720" 

4,500 

Total _ f _ _ _ ■ _ _ _  oq 

42, 450 

71  226 

66 

14, 880 

126,750 

TRIGG-  COUNTY. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


TRIGS  COUNTY— Continued. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Wagons,  carta,  &c . .. . 

Wool  carding  , . . . . . . 

Total . 

TRIMBLE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmitliing. . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

Total . . . 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Brick.  1 . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Coal,  bl luminous . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cab in  ot . . . 

Lumber,  planed-.... . . . ...... 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness .  . . 

Sash,  doors,  ami  blinds  . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Tobacco,  manufactured. . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Total . . .  .  . . 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  . . . . . . . . 

Blaclcsmitbing, . . - . . . . 

Roots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cooperage  ..... . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  bibids . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Tobacco,  m  anufacturod. . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

Total . . 
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manufactures. 

-S3 

! 

1 

' $ 

■ss 

1 

t 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

! 

-8 

§ 

■a 

■a 

.  I 

Male. 

£ 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

9 

4, 000 

26 

4, 8C0 

10,  GOO 

480 

2,500 

G,  600 

4 

7, 950 

55,200 

113,  685 

21, 300 

158,  049 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

2,796 

2, 736 

2,800 

5,200 

972 

0,225 

Total . .. . . 

26 

46,350 

50,408 

53 

83,  805 

WEBSTER  COUNTY. 

Blacksmtthlng . . . 

3 

1,800 

170' 

1, 800 

3,700 

WHITLEY  COUNTY. 

Blacks  mi  tiling. . . . . . . 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

’Rnnf'fl  find  ftheety . _  _  . . . 

2, 100 

Coal,  bituminous . . . - . . . 

1 

5, 000 

G,  400 

8 

i 

1,500 

8,000 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

3 

6,000 

3, 300 

Tjftn.tlinr _  _  _ _ 

750 

12,  000 

750 

1,  500 

Lumber.  Hp.ived _ _ , . 

3 

. 

6, 300 

flnddlery  n/nd  bfumoRH _ _ _ _ _ _ 

750 

750 

2 

600 

2, 500 

Total . 

11 

25, 800 

13,550 

28 

i 

8,900 

26,  700 

WOODFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements _ _ _ _ ,  T 

3 

1, 800 
10, 250 

1, 485 
43, 800 

6 

1,620 

4,240 

Bagging . . . . . . 

5 

61 

10, 068 

67, 100 

B  luck  smith  mg . . . . . . . 

1 

500 

300 

4 

1, 200 

1,  010 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

2 

550 

666 

2 

840 

2, 100 

Bread . . . . . _ . 

500 

575 

x 

480 

1,  000 

Brick . . . 

1,  5Q0 

750 

3 

250 

1, 750 

Carriages . . . i . . . 

1 

5, 000 

6  000 

11 

4, 800 

12,500 

Clothing . . . . . . . . 

1 

1,  500 

l  400 

2 

720 

4,  525 

Flour  and  meal _ .................. _ , _ , 

18,  500 

.  g 

2, 160 

57,  625 

Furniture,  ea-binet _  .  ..  1 , , . . r r . r 

4^oin 

5 

1,  C20 

7  320 

i 

o'  nnn 

*48 

4  000 

Liquors,  distilled. _ _  _ _ T _ ............ _ 

14 

3, 000 
43, 850 

28  36° 

•  28  1 

7  380 

57,  610 

Lumber  sawed 

9 

26, 000 

19  050 

27 

7  140 

48,  735 

Millinery  and  dress-malting _ ... _ 

x 

500 

150 

1  080 

4,900 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

5 

4,700 

4  385 

7 

3,  3G0 

.  9,340 

Tin,  copper,  and  slieot-iron  ware ............... .. ... .......... .... 

2 

1,  600 

2,720 

5  1 

1  620 

7, 100 

Wagons,  carts  j  &c. ...  - 

4 

800 

1, 475 

8 

o.  520 

5,340 

Woollen  goods . . . 

2 

8,000 

10,470 

13 

2,400 

14, 450 

Total . . . 

62 

129, 650 

168, 268 

193 

3 

50, 458 

3.11,5-15 
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COUNTIES. 

1 

| 

1 

l 

| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUBIBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

*3 

1 

g 

& 

Madison . 

54 

$137, 570 

$293,301  | 

247 

6 

$53,530 

$430,  981 

Marion . . . 

97 

230,000 

226,129 

326 

1  | 

70,426 

374,  233 

11 

32, 600 

26, 385 

47 

11,292 

42, 200 

Mason . . . . . 

68 

1,089,390 

795, 781 

768 

55 

269,770  1 

1,  651,  G21 

Meade . 

25 

73,  657 

61, 026 

77 

33 

26,112 

126, 455 

23 

71, 815 

124,215 

90 

21, 820 

182, 562 

17 

28, 500 

36, 290 

33 

7,920 

51,655 

11 

18, 895 

6, 840 

32 

0,073 

22,445 

Montgomery . . . . . 

3 

10, 950 

5, 680 

20 

i 

8,940 

17,  mio 

3 

25,000 

3, 200 

9 

1, 776 

10,000 

Muhlenburg . . . . . . . . . . 

24 

59,140 

42, 924 

103 

9 

26, 040 

95, 444 

Nelson . 

139 

189, 170 

277,965 

416 

13 

103,  596 

467, 791 

40 

42,  675 

103,147 

98 

24,444 

Ml,  627 

15 

45, 475 

42, 235 

60 

16,476 

74, 762 

Oldham . TT _ r _ _ _ 

1 

10, 000 

10, 0GQ 

15 

5,400 

20, 000 

Owen . . . . . 

34 

50,850 

113, 749 

96 

1 

24,996 

174,317 

Owsley  . r . r T . _  r.rT_T_, _ 

4 

11, 000 

15, 136 

12 

3,720 

21, 400 

Pendleton _ _  _ _ _ 

11 

58, 500 

57,100 

70 

20, 472 

98, 300 

9 

29, 100 

27,005 

15 

3,-150 

34,  295 

Powell . 

7 

17, 725 

13,475 

20 

4 

4, 60S 

23,  072 

Pulaski . 

29 

168, 800 

56, 225 

115 

13 

28,356 

135, 775 

Pon.kfin.stlH _  _  _ _ _ 

3 

2,900 

1,753 

4 

900 

3,215 

PllHHfill  .  .  r _ T  r _ r _ T  , _ r  „  , _ _ _  .. 

10 

11,  807 

27 

S,  -J8-J 

22, 470 

Seott . . 

63 

182,325 

209,862 

185 

14 

53, 112 

321,509 

Shelby  . . . . 

23 

111,900 

277,  042 

119 

3 

34,  380 

415,  472 

JSJlmppmi 

26 

60,400 

107,493 

72 

23, 240 

156, 965 

PpOllfipl*  , 

56 

61,800 

131, 255 

86 

25,320 

200, 496 

Taylor . , . 

33 

40,  017 
42,450 

74,278 

76 

16, 284 

118,  018 

Todd . 

28 

71,226 

66 

14,  880 

126,  750 

27 

430,  680 

118,629 

133 

44,  340 

214, 570 

Trimble 

25 

83,700 

154,645 

73 

20,  508 

287, 250 

68 

871, 800 

792,000 

G33 

245, 280 

1,210, 300 

YV"nri'Ri1 

41 

250, 175 

220,927 

177 

55,  372 

337, 324 

■\VnRliington  . .  _ _ _ 

29 

55,200 

113,685 

79 

21, 300 

158, 049 

26 

46,  350 

*56, 468 

53 

10, 053 

85,  895 

_ r _ rrrr _ T  T _ _ _ 

3 

1, 800 

170 

6 

1,  800 

3, 700 

Whitley . . . 

11 

25,800 

13, 550 

28 

1 

6,960 

26, 700 

Woodford . - . . . . . 

62 

129, 650 

168, 268 

193 

3 

50,458 

311,545 

Aggregate . . 

3,450 

20,250,579 

22,295,759 

19,  587 

1,071 

6,021,082 

37, 9*31, 240 

Note, — No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Harlan,  Jackson,  Knox,  Laurel,  Letcher,  Perry,  and  Rowan. 
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1 

f 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

65 

$331,095 

$148,752 

2 

13, 000 

8,375 

1 

3,000 

650 

26 

323,050 

465,500 

1 

200 

265 

353 

228, 055 

133, 202 

1 

2,000 

3,100 

1 

300 

125 

271 

198, 080 

258,  079 

6 

9,400 

18,  430 

1 

100 

270 

2 

11,  000 

9,370 

33 

35, 929 

118,  853 

31 

97,  750 

46,  565 

3 

3,520 

10,  650 

3 

11, 400 

21, 503 

40 

84, 500 

172,  235 

3 

109,  000 

16,  263 

CO 

311, 200 

177, 175 

1 

500 

300 

1 

50, 000 

7,800 

1 

30,  000 

20,  000 

17 

23,350 

49, 153 

78 

595,490 

542, 300 

33 

1,047,840 

1G2, 910 

2 

1,250 

9,888 

1 

500 

250 

14 

23,200 

35, 985 

53 

57, 200 

74, 577 

16 

351, 500 

963, 712 

G 

244,000 

214, 755 

2 

1,400 

800 

1 

600 

300 

9 

5,  GOO 

5,665 

1 

6,000 

10, 000 

435 

1, 984, 150 

5, 683, 305 

78 

203,915 

127, 808 

3 

209, 9G6 

30, 220 

1 

35, 000 

21, 040 

2 

2,500 

3, 500 

1 

3,000 

980 

11 

9,300 

4,965 

3 

5,500 

4, 000 

3 

2,700 

5,900  ; 

1 

3,000 

480 

5 

1,350,000 

776,250  i 

1 

50, 000 

8,000  | 

C 

56, 200 

39,180 

3 

220, 000 

98, 100 

1 

8,000 

12, 000 

18 

1,520,000 

517,628 

1 

28, 000 

41, 800 

3 

12, 000 

11, 000 

172 

798, 264 

663, 636 

216 

689, 242 

880, 345 

25 

219, 500 

168,219 

2 

5,000 

1,850 

2 

190, 000 

102,800 

8 

146, 500 

308, 100 

475 

1,  390, 235 

976,461 

15 

71,300 

429,837 

23 

35, 650 

56, 670 

2 

4,000 

13,400 

MANUFACTUEES. 


1  Annual  i 

| 

$172,  464 

$619,355 

5, 100 

20,  000 

360 

1,366 

93, 373 

699, 450 

300 

2,700 

224, 160 

515, 326 

4,  200 

12,  €00 

600 

800 

248,  41  6 

663, 657 

10,  200 

39,  500 

720 

1,000 

4,200 

20, 475 

22, 140 

189, 036 

41, 140 

160,950 

6,840 

20,  010 

8,208 

30,  400 

125,040 

467,  783 

18, 960 

76,  200 

183,  432 

Cl  7, 192 

1,  920 

3,  000 

21,  600 

52,  000 

4,800 

30, 000 

25,  860 

86,  510 

342,  632 

1,093,  975 

276,384  | 

493, 150 

1,320 

12,  065 

1,080  | 

2,000 

11, 220 

110,550 

86,168 

236,  718 

88,836 

1,240,800 

41, 280 

315,  270 

1,260 

3,  400 

300 

1,225 

5,004 

11, 184 

1,250 

20,  000 

247, 596 

6,791,104 

142, 872 

431,  086 

43, 440 

116,  449 

Agricultural  imploiuonts — Miscellaneous . 

Anchors . . . . 

Ashes— Pot  ami  pearl . . . . 

Bagging . 

Blacking . . . 

Blaeksmltlung . . . „ . 

Bolts,  nuts,  &c . . 

Bookbiuding,  &c . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Boxes,  packing . , . 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

Brass  founding . . . 

Broad,  crackers,  &o . 

Brick . . . 

BroomB . . . 

Brushes . ; . 

Carpentering . . 

Cara  nud  car  repairing . .. . 

CaiTingos . . . * . . 

Carving . 

Cornell  t . . 

Chemicals . . 

Cigars.. . . 

Clothing . , . . 

Coni,  bituminous . . . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . . . 

Combs . . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage  . . '. . 

Cordage . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Edge  tools,.... . . 

Fertilizers— Bono  dust . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Fire-brick . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

das . . . . . 

Glassware . . . . 

Glue . . . . . 

Hardware— Bocks  .  . . . . . 

Hats . . . 

Hoisting  apparatus  . . 

Hosiery . . . 

Instruments — Mathematical  aud  philosophical-. 
Iron— Bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . . 

Blooms . 

Castings  . . 

Stoves..... . . . 

Forging . . 

rie . 

Hailing . 

Jewelry.... . 

Heather . . . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . 

Malt . 

Wine . 

Locomotives  and  locomotivo  repairing . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . 

Matches. . . . . 


35,000 
2,100 
1, 200 
6,840 
3, 000 
1, 680 
1/200 
249, 000 
3,780 
36, 480 
115, 200 
3,600 
149, 904 
33, 600 
6,960 
160, 068 
202, 941 
32, 664 
1, 200 
108,  000 
76,320 
430, 620 
216, 312 
56, 604 
11,400 


65,  000 
0,750 
3,100 
15, 290 
8,500 
11,  700 
4,000 
1,183,150 
13,000 
130, 100 
294, 000 
20,  000 
804, 214 
120,  000 
27,  000 
1, 175,  491 
1,583,219 
357,  800 
3,  600 
250,  000 
472,  592 
2, 463,  085 
1,  040,  516 
162, 650 
40, 009 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

M'lllnory  and  dress-making . . 

Millstones,  burr,  &o . 

MilUvrlghting . 

MLuoral  water . 

Musical  instruments— Dulcimers  . . 

Piano-fortes 

Mustard . 

Nails . 

Oil  cloth . 

Oil— Kerosene . 

Lard . 

Linseed . 

Painting . 

Paints . 

Paper . . . 

Patterns . * . 

Photographs . 

Plastering . 

Pottery  waro . 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting . 

Printing,  nowspaper  aud  job  . . 

Pumps . 

Provisions— Porlc,  &c . 

Hoofing  . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Salt . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Scales . * . 

Sowing  nmcliinos . , . 

Shingles . ... 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Silverware . . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Spokos,  hubs,  &o.  * . 

Starch . . . . . . 

Staves . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Trunks,  &c . 

Upholstery . 

Vinegar . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e. . . . 

Watch  repairing,  &c . 

White  lead . . . 

Wigs  and  bair  work. . . 

Willow  ware . . 

Wire  work . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Aggregate . 


1 

1 

1 

■8 

1 

1 A 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

1 

s 

■a 

1 

-4 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$40, 000 

$40,  000 

15 

$0,  000 

$75, 000 

n 

13,300 

17, 750 

2 

49 

10,908 

56,200 

i 

3,500 

4, 000 

7 

3,372 

10, 000 

2 

2,100 

8,540 

11 

4,560 

32, 000 

2 

6,000 

4,  650 

13 

3,600 

13, 800 

1 

3,000 

1,  565 

3 

1, 200 

4, 730 

1 

40, 000 

42,000  ! 

50 

26, 880 

110.000 

2 

4,000 

3, 014 

6 

1, 440 

7,450 

1 

300 

800 

3 

1,080 

3, 700 

1 

1,  500 

425 

1 

360 

1,200 

5 

1, 508,  000 

77, 530 

270 

95, 400 

445, 143 

G 

29,  350 

22, 341 

18 

4 

5,460 

92, 860 

i 

45,  000 

23, 000 

7 

2,400 

32,  000 

X 

500 

1,500 

5 

2, 400 

6,000 

3 

3,000 

8,380 

6 

2,700 

12,  000 

1 

125,  000 

08,  500 

23 

35 

19,200  ! 

122, 000 

1 

3,  000 

3,  000 

5 

2,400 

7,000 

2 

5,  350 

0,350 

4 

1,500 

10, 050 

3 

2,000 

4,  800 

18 

7,200 

15, 000 

6 

20,  400 

9,  962 

58 

20, 592 

53, 780 

4 

8,800 

5, 150 

25 

11, 040 

22, 450 

19 

145,  075 

81, 381 

253 

4 

127, 71G 

310, 702 

3 

6,200 

3,  900 

10 

3,420 

0, 000 

19 

1,103,500 

3,241,  080 

1, 303 

104, 825 

4, 351,  575 

1 

5,000 

96 

3 

840 

1,  000 

182 

204,  900 

325,003 

SCO 

1  | 

180,312 

703, 701 

G 

70,  000 

7,450 

60 

8- 

14,978 

41, 100 

13 

132,  500 

138,  900 

171 

56, 580 

230, 450 

2 

7,500 

5,  975 

0 

9,700 

20, 000 

1 

000 

2,  560 

2 

708 

4,250 

G 

6,  GOO 

7, 5G0 

18 

G,  060 

20, 735 

2 

10,  000 

14, 200 

30 

17, 400 

30, 000 

G 

G,  100 

12, 800 

13 

5, 880 

22,750 

12 

168,250 

155, 197 

95 

21 

27,216 

408, 700 

1 

1, 000 

450 

4 

1,920 

4,000 

1 

1,  500 

1,900  1 

2 

COO 

3,  000 

1 

10,000 

G,  000 

8 

2,400 

12,  000 

80  | 

181 , 875 

1G7, 961 

245 

1 

99,106 

410, 855 

91 

1, 952, 467 

2, 136,  9G5 

1,709 

156 

386, 328 

2, 070, 234 

2 

14,  500 

18, 450 

28 

9, 21G 

58, 000 

3 

1,  400 

3,  392 

8 

1 

2, 460 

8, 700 

2 

1,  935 

3 

840 

4,70!) 

146  650 

95,  080 

395 

127,  564 

323, 415 

3 

3,675 

250 

3 

1,128 

1,550 

30 

12, 000 

100, 000 

X 

3,500 

1,  500 

2 

600 

2,400 

2 

GOO 

1,  350 

2 

900 

792 

7 

1 

2,400 

5, 000 

81 

104, 005 

230,  033 

104 

41,172 

310, 535 

37 

408,500 

510,  902 

350 

87 

103, 284 

815, 220 

3,450 

20,256,579 

23,205,750 

19,  587 

1,671 

0,020,089 

37, 931, 240 
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MANUFACTURES. 

I 

1 

% 

| 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

j 

| 

1 

I 

! 

■a 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

| 

ASCENSION  PARISH. 

n 

$7,125 

22 

$9,000 

$19, 502 

10,000 

1,728 

8,000 

11,328 

27,563 

ASSUMPTION  PARISH. 

'Roots  cithI  hIioqb 

950  j 

720 

1,390 

r.ftfTrirnr 

8,820 

15, 835 

3,456 

11, 500 

'Wagons,  carts,  &*o . . - . . . - . 

2 

800 

2, 130 

6 

1,800 

6, 475 

14 

45,700 

11,525 

— 

14, 796 

35, 200 

AVOYELLES  PARISH. 

Iii  mber  fifliwotl 

17 

95,000 

1,735 

35, 340 

49, 800 

1 

BATON  ROUGE  (EAST)  PARISH, 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

4 

3,200 

3,475 

21 

1 

10, 260 

27, 825 

10,000 

6,000 

35,  OQO 

7,200 

38,000 

55,000 

13,200 

55,000 

9, 450 

18. 000 

58,001) 

13, 200 

29,400 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

1 

4 

2,880 

9,500 

TYoollcu  goods . 

l 

75, 000 

31, 300 

40 

20 

6,720 

45, 200 

Total . . . 

14 

301, 700 

90,105 

243 

21 

77, 460 

287, 925 

BATON  ROUGE  (WEST)  PARISH. 

g 

7,450 

1, 200 

15, 000 

Cooperage . . . . T¥T . . . 

c 

9,000 

36,700 

Cotton  goods... . . . . 

1 

925,  000 

175,000 

200 

120 

38, 000 

356, 500 

Total . . . . 

9 

941, 800 

191, 850 

229 

120 

47, 160 

408, 250 

BOSSIER  PARISH. 

Litmber,  sawed _ ... _ .... . . . . . T . _  _ _ 

5 

78,  500 

17,000 

43 

12, 900 

45,  400 

CADDO  PARISH. 

33IncksinitTiing . . . . . . . . 

1 

10,000 

8 

480 

21,000 

■Hoofs  and  shoes _ _ _ _  _ 

2 

8 

11,000 

Brick... . . . , .  .  . 

2 

I1  r.™ 

4  000 

23 

7.  920 

29,000 

Carriages . . . . 

7 

40,500 

16,000 

58 

50, 400 

135,500 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . 

2 

6,000 

7 

2,880 

5,250 

Colton  gins . . . . . . 

3 

27,500 

22 

17,  040 

68,0 00 

Fir  a -arms . . . .  . 

g 

2,700 

4 

3,  000 

10,000 

Gas . . . . . . . . 

1 

18, 000 

6 

1,800 

72, 000 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . 

1 

900 

6 

3,600 

3, 750 

Tai  in  lier,  pi  finer! _ ... . . . . 

2 

23  000 

14 

1 

50, 000 

Dumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Q 

79, 750 

52 

3 

28,  440 

152,  COO 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

2 

13,000 

16 

'  12,600 

58, 000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . . . 

4 

8,500 

11 

9.900 

30,  000 

Tin  coppnv,  snd  -T, 

% 

13,000 

6,800 

g 

4, 800 

2C,  000 

| 

Total . . 

38 

224,168 

218, 350 

241 

4 

154,  D80 

672, 100 

CALCASIEU  PARISH. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

5 

46,  200 

27, 300 

47 

2 

12, 264 

69, 000 
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MANUFACTURES. 

m 

1 

1 

s 

■f 

£ 

.1 

■( 

c 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

1 

£ 

CARROLL  PARISH. 

2, 352 

2 

600 

2,950 

Brick . . . . 

6 

525 

1, 180 

53 

31 

4, 674 

5,900 

9,  QG0- 

13, 825 

1,  045 

3 

1,  G80 

2,800 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

45 

133, 300 

50, 851 

125 

1 

36,  840 

134, 254 

mid 

936 

3, 125 

3 

550 

15 

5,400 

0, 000 

2,300 

1,  200 

3,  350 

Total . 

87 

153,800 

71, 151 

259 

32 

70, 038 

195, 839 

CATAHOULA  PARISH. 

33 

9,900 

33,000 

1, 000 

1 

300 

1, 500 

34 

10,  SCO 

34, 500 

CLAIBORNE  PARISH. 

7,650 

10,  620 

27, 300 

11,500 

22 

7,020 

18, 100 

3 

1,188 

3,000 

•7nn 

12 

3,  744 

8,400 

Clothing; . - . . . . 

q 

800 

3. 500 

2. 500 

4 

2;  200 

8,000 

Confectionery . . . 

1 

2 

1,  200 

4,000. 

Cottou  gins . 

2 

15,500 

5,  300 

11 

4, 512 

28,  500 

540 

12 

4,200 

3, 100 

Leather _ 

4 

2  700 

11 

3,284 

7,100 

Liquors,  malt _  _ 

1  1 

1, 500 

1 

360 

3, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . * . . . . . 

4 

18, 000 

9,800 

24 

3 

8,  352 

28, 000 

Painting; _ _ _ 

1,  000 

1 

216 

1,  500 

3 

3  5Q0 

4 

2,160 

6,000 

"W"n.teh  repairing,  ()|lynriiiiiif1i!n^  fir.o. 

2 

250 

1 

240 

500 

Wagons,  carts,  Ac . . . . . 

g 

700 

2,256 

4,000 

Wool  carding  . . . . . . 

x 

4,000 

4 

960 

0,000 

Total . 

53 

92, 750 

49, 190 

145 

2 

51,  492 

154,  500 

DJ0  SOTO  PARISH. 

Brick _ _ _ .. _ _ 

COO 

500 

g 

960 

1,800 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

5, 500 
4,  500 

1 

240 

6, 150 

Leather . . . . . 

1  i’koo 

5 

793 

4,  000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

g 

5, 000 

2,  450 

18 

5, 304 

19, 500 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . 

' 

900 

720 

4,000 

* 

Total . 

8 

13, 850 

31 

8, 016 

35,450 

_  -  . 

FELICIANA  (WEST)  PARISH. 

Bpots  and  shoes _ _ _ _ ,, 

1 

420 

3 

720 

3,000 

Carriages _ : _ _  _ , .  t 

x 

7, 000 

5 

3, 400 

15,  000 

Clothing . - . . . . 

1 

2, 000 

3 

2 

2, 220 

5,000 

Confectionery _ _ _ _ _ 

x 

1, 500 

2 

540 

5,000 

Leather _ : _ 

x 

900 

2 

768 

2,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

4 

20, 200 

12, 400 

28 

6,720 

40,5 00 

4  800 

3 

780 

5,250 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

1 

3,  600 , 

3,200 

3 

780 

5,000 

Total . . . . . 

11 

1 

40,300 

31, 220 

49 

. 

2 

14, 928 

8*0,750 

”1 
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manufactures. 

Number  of  establishments. 

1 

| 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

■§ 

'I 

1 

1 

d 

& 

franklin  PARISH. 

2 

$7,900 

$3, 600 

Q 

$3,240 

$10,  000 

JACKSON  PAEISH. 

rnn 

l  7-tn 

5 

Tcnn 

j 

1 

000 

1R’7^t 

175 

1 

’ 

'pro 

800 

7r0 

Wa-tcli  repairing,  sllvorsmithing,  &o . . . 

1 

573 

1,500 

2 

1,200  | 

5,500 

Total . . 

15 

17, 275 

23, 030 

30 

9,048 

44,200 

JEFFERSON  PARISH. 

Briolt . . . 

6 

161,500 

5,400 

175 

113 

61,500 

215, 000 

1,500 

a  mn  ' 

^  ^0() 

Cotton  goods . 

1 

75,000 

51,600 

12 

20 

20 

13, 440 

110, 000 

ro  ooo 

o'ooo 

3  360  ' 

800 

200 

1,680 

3,000 

4 

Total . 

14 

316,300 

160,800 

303 

133 

155,520 

495,500 

LAFOURCHE  PARISH. 

Black  smithing . . . . . 

500 

1,000 

Boots  and  slioos . 

1  000 

107 

1,000 

Carriages . 

3  000 

5, 400 

Chemicals— Bi-jralphafa  of  lime . 

7, 000  j 

10 

20, 000 

Cisterns . . 

170 

0 

3,125 

Cooperago . - . . . . . . . 

0 

23,  200 

5  153 

25 

11, 160 

18, 250 

Confectionary . . . . . 

g 

6, 000 

3, 433 

780 

5,000 

Fumitu.ro,  cabinet _ 

o  goo 

Lumber,  a  awed. . . . 

2 

38  000 

8  000 

18 

1, 800 

5, 280 

20, 875 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

1 

65, 000 

12, 100 

18 

12, 960 

45, 000 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds _ 

10,  OOO 

Tin,  copper,  and  slieet-iron  ware . . . 

1 

1 

5,000 

2, 000 
10,250 

6 

9 

*  5, 400  | 

19, 000 

Total . . . 

29 

175, 100 

49,480 

102 

54,  060 

149, 150 

MOREHOUSE  PARISH. 

Blftcksmitliinpf . . . . . . . . 

1 

900 

600 

1,  260 

Boots  and  shoes . - . . . 

1 

100 

800 

720  | 

5, 528 

Carriages . 

* 

700 

‘ 

1,700 

Cotton  gins . 

1,200 

300 

120 

o  1 
2 

600 

1,800 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . . . 

18  000 

220 

2 

18  ! 

720 

7, 080  j 

18, 975 

Printing  . . . . . 

1  300 

8, 700 
80 

3 

900 

Saddlery  and  harness. ...... _ _ _ _ 

700 

360 

750 

1 

250 

1 

Total . 

13 

23,300 

10, 910 

33  , 

11, 400 

32, 888 

NATCHITOCHES  PARISH. 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . . . . 

„  2 

2, 150 

g 

2, 160  j 

5, 500 

Bread . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

600 

210 

3 

900 

5,  400 

Brick . . 

1 

1,000 

100 

5 

1 

9,340 

1,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i  - i -  & 


§ 

£ 

g 

£ 


NATCHITOCHES  PARISH— Continued. 


I 


I 


3 


•g, 

o 


Carpentering . 

Saddlery  and  harness. 
Wagons,  carts,  &c  ... 

Total . 


ORLEANS  PARISH. 

Baskets.. . . 

Billiard  tables . . 

Blacksmithing . _ . . 

Blocks  and  pumps . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

Brass  founding  . . . 

Broad . . . 

Camp  lie  no . . . . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Chocolate . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Cisterns . . . 

Clothin g— Ladies’  corsets . . . . 

Men's . . . . 

Coffeo  and  spices,  ground . . . 

Coffins . . . . 

Combs . . . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Coppersmi  thing . . 

Cordage . . . . 

Cordials . . . 

Cutlery . . . . 

Plaur  and  meal. . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Plro-armB . 

Hardware— locks . 

Hats . . . 

Iron  bedsteads . . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . . 

Iron  hoops . . . 

Iron  railing . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  & c . 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli . 

Marble  and  stono  work . 

Mattresses . 

Millinery  and  dress-making . 

Millinery  goods— Artificial  flowers . .  - . 

Molasses,  refined . 

Oil— Cotton  seed . 

Lard . - 

Rosin . . . 

Photographs . . . 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting. . 

Prepared  moss . . . 

Printing . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sails . - . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 


$20, 100 

1,080 


$58,300 

1,660 

1,800 


3 

1 

38 

3 

4 
470 

1 

3 

67 

X 

10 

3 

1 

35 

18 

X 

205 

3 

6 

1 

0 

73 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 


4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

13 

2 

5 

11 

30 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 


4 

3 


2,000 

5,  000 

25. 575 
3, 300 

46, 000 
351,190 
1,800 
6,000 
132,  350 
2, 000 

99. 200 
11,  900 

300 

31.200 
11, 500 

2,000 

2G8, 320 

5.400 
9,200 

500 
20,  200 
56, 450 

4. 800 
120, 500 

1.575 
800 

10, 000 
10,  350 
500 
500 

8.800 
5,000 

18,000 
50,000 
14,000 
11, 000 
74, 000 
11, 800 

67. 400 
515, 000 

21,000 


16,400 
500 
10,  500 
81,  000 
2,  600 
250,  000 
11, 700 
3,500 
4,  000 
7,000 

6.400 

5.400 
40,500 


3,600  I 

6 

9,500 

10 

62,188 

129 

8,085 

5 

29,250 

27 

566,168 

1,084 

134 

8,500 

2 

4,431  | 

7 

028,752 

2GD 

3,000 

3 

226, 215 

80 

17,700 

47 

8,000 

1 

52, 789 

134 

54, 765 

42 

630 

2 

809,  862 

564 

250 

17,400 

4 

15, 400 

13 

1 

44,086 

32 

2 

178,500 

44 

16 

2 

22,  080 

38 

1,000 

1 

400 

1 

25,000 

13 

18,000 

13 

75,700 

100 

101, 800 

25 

20,700 

38 

33, 800 

8 

93,  000 

36 

21,000 

12 

140, 480 

26 

142,275 

757 

17, 680 

10 

1 

199, 500 

71 

12,  960 

24 

3 

63,350 

DD 

1, 000 

1 

2 

87,000 

21 

202,  000 

88 

42,  000 

3 

35, 000 

6 

7, 800 

13 

7, 000 

14 

4,  000 

5 

2,745 

12, 615 

SI 

32,000 

17 

03,000 

112 

2,040 

6,590 

0, 000 

25,000 

03,840 

'  168, 490 

3,780 

0,250 

10,440 

49,000 

504,  ISO 

1,385,977 

1,200 

6,090 

2,760 

14,000 

90, 024 

1,017,715 

1, 440 

9, 000 

54,084 

183,  605 

20, 400 

51,000 

300 

5,000 

45, 840 

205,830 

20, 100 

136,  725 

720 

3,500 

328,  020 

1,  686,  060 

1,920 

27,800 

7,344 

32,  500 

600 

3, 500 

12,  900 

123,  305 

104,  340 

304,  918 

0,540 

24, 200 

19, 680 

206, 500 

2,520 

20, 000 

1,  200 

4,000 

3,420 

118,  650 

10, 140 

50,  085 

720 

3, 000 

360 

1,200 

0,900 

50,  000 

7,800 

35,  000 

48,  000 

155,  000 

7, 500 

150, 750 

18, 000 

55,000 

3,120 

58,000 

10, 800 

210,000 

9, 900 

38,000 

17, 400 

199,400 

385,200 

1,062,150 

5,820 

41,500 

53,  320 

373,  000 

8,820 

33,  050 

32, 550 

188, 425 

960 

2,600 

6,384 

98, 600 

30, 000 

280,000 

1,440 

52, 000 

4,200 

75,000 

9, 000 

38, 500 

8,  G40 

21,800 

3,600 

18,000 

2,700 

11,100 

9,360 

26,  785 

9,060 

62, 500 

70,800 

265, 000 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

| 

•s 

s 

.g 

£■ 

*d 

1 

1 

3 

8 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materii 

| 

& 

ST.  CHARLES  PARISH. 

Cooperage  . . . .. . . . 

1 

$35,000 

$4,000 

25 

1 

$9,180 

$18,000 

ST.  HELENA  PARISH. 

77,000 

10, 666 

84, 420 

ST.  JAMES  PARISH. 

11, 500 

1,240 

5 

1,  380 

4,432 

20 

12,  000 

115, 337 

1 

500 

220 

2 

600 

1,000 

81, 000’ 

170, 794 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  PARISH. 

Bread . 

2 

1,000 

4, 800 

6 

1 

1,  560 

10,800 

10, 000 

Cooperage . . . . . 

8 

3,500 

7,400 

34 

1 

11,070 

18,800 

7,000 

5,500 

1,920 

14, 500 

Total . 

14 

10,500 

20,700. 

64 

2 

10,  350 

54,100 

ST.  MARTIN’S  PARISH. 

"HI  nrVkRml  thing _ 

3 

16,500 

8 

4,200 

5, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

7 

143, 000 

90,000 

83 

7 

27, 780  ' 

350, 000 

Total . 

9 

159, 500 

90, 500 

91 

7 

31,  980 

355, 000 

ST.  TAMMANY  PARISH. 

Tinoifl  And  nhrwin _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

250 

2 

420 

1,000 

Brick . 

4 

208,700 

9, 000 

77 

38 

21, 204 

40,  COO 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

8 

206, 226 

61, 175 

85 

18 

23, 952 

218,971 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . 

1 

2,800 

205 

2 

420 

1,485 

TtU’p<mtine,  dlBtillod . 

1 

23,820  1 

14,000 

24 

2 

3,240 

20, 750 

Total . . . 

15 

441,796 

84,715 

190 

58 

49, 236 

282, 806 

UNION  PARISH. 

Blacksmithing- . . . . T. 

a 

4,900 

500 

4,  G65 

16 

4,  640 

15,200 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

i 

300 

1 

240 

800 

Carriages . 

i 

800 

800 

2 

960 

2,000 

Furniture,  eahinefc _ _ _ 

300 

100 

1 

360 

500 

Leather . . . . 

3 

19, 800 

12, 600 

10 

2, 280 

25,800 

Lumber,  sawed . 

3 

10,000 

12,000 

28 

2 

9,720 

29, 000 

AVftgon p,  f»n.rts,  fif.Q.  - ,  - , 

g 

GOO 

1,400 

Total . 

19  . 

36,800 

30,765 

do 

2 

18.  800 

74,700 

WASHINGTON  PARISH. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

4 

4,225 

3,477 

5 

1,200 

4,824 

Lumboi,  sa  ed  .  * . . . . 

6,900 

1,920 

11 

2,820 

7,500 

Total . 

11 

11,135 

5,397 

16 

4,020 

19, 394 

WINN  PARISH. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

2 

4,500 

2, 800 

9 

2,520 

7,500 

Printing _ _ _ 

1 

1,000 

240 

2 

960 

2,000 

Total . . . . . 

3 

5, 500 

3,040 

11 

3,480 

9,500 

1- 

J _ _ - 

26 
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Tabi.r  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  PARISHES,  1860. 


Ascension . 

Assumption . . . . .... 

Avoyelles . 

Baton  Rougo,  East . . 
Baton  Bongo,  Wont. 

Bossier . 

Caddo . 

Carroll . 

Calcasieu . 

Catahoula..... . 

Claiborne . . 

Bo  Soto . 

Feliciana,  West ..... 

Franklin . . 

Jackson - - - - 

Jefferson. . 

Lafourche . . . 

Morehouse ......... 

Natchitoches . . 

Orleans...*........' 

Oliichita . . 

Point  Coupee . . 

Rapides . . 

Sablno . . 

St  Bernard . . . 

St  Charles . . 

St  Helena . . 

St.  James .. .. ..... 

St  John  the  Baptist 
St.  Martin’s ........ 

St  Tammany . . .. . 

TJnion , . 

Washington . . 

Winn..  . . . 


Aggregate. 


MANUFACTURES. 


1 

*3 

1 

i 

1 

3 

g 

5 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

j 

7 

| 

| 

! 

0 

i 

1 

1 

1 

•§ 

! 

©' 

*3 

| 

8 

$17,125 

$7,185 

30 

$11,328 

$27,562 

34 

45,700 

11,535 

46 

14,  796 

35, 200 

17 

95,000 

1,735 

117 

35,340 

49, 800 

14 

301,700 

90, 105  . 

243  . 

31 

. 77,  160 

287,923 

9 

941,800 

191, 850 

229 

120 

47, 160 

408, 250 

5 

78, 500 

17, 900 

43 

12, 900 

45, 400 

38 

224,106 

218, 350 

241 

4 

154, 980 

672, 100 

87 

153,800 

71, 151 

259 

32 

84,060  •: 

196, 839 

5 

46,200 

27,300 

47 

2  ! 

12,264 

69, 000 

6 

31,500 

14, 000 

34 

............ 

10,260 

34,500 

52 

92, 750 

49, 100 

145 

2 

51, 492 

154,  500 

11 

49,300 

31, 220 

49 

2 

14,928 

SO,  750 

2 

7,900 

3,600 

9 

. 3,240 

10,  000 

15  . 

17,275 

23,030 

30 

9, 048 

44,200 

14 

316, 300 

160,800' 

303 

133 

155, 520 

495, 500 

22 

175,100 

49,480 

102 

54,  060 

149, 150 

12 

23,300 

10,910 

.  33 

11,400 

32, 888 

12 

14,300 

20,478 

. 53 

1 

,,  27,120  . 

.  73, 660 

1,232 

.  3,431,535 

5,295,265 

5,057 

511 

2,  907, 469 

11,373,265 

4 

12,000 

1, 600 

20 

U,  580 

28,  COO 

28 

41,850 

44,275 

53 

19,044 

90, 800 

13 

31,800 

24, 332 

35 

21, 132 

69,490 

8 

8,750 

4,050 

14 

3,852 

13, 400 

3 

123,500 

14,100 

49 

18 

15, 720 

48,  GOO 

1 

35,000 

4, 000 

25 

1 

9, 180 

18,  000 

13 

77,100 

10,666 

73 

17, 520 

84,420 

20 

81,000 

91,422 

72 

26, 760 

170,794 

14 

12,500 

20, 700* ' 

'  *'64 

. 2 

19,356 

54, 100 

9 

159, 500 

90, 500  . 

91 . 

. 7 

. 31,  980  . 

355,  000 

15 

441,796 

84,715 

190 

58 

49, 236 

282,  806 

19 

36,800 

30,765 

60 

2 

18, 800 

74,700 

11 

11,125 

5, 397 

16 

4,020 

12,  324 

3 

5,500 

3, 040 

il 

-3,480 

9,500 

1,744 

7j  151, 172 

6,738,486 

7,873 

916 

3,  954, 501 

15, 587, 473 

Note.— No  returns  from  the  parlshos  of  Bienville,  Caldwell,  Concordia,  East  Feliciana,  Iberville,  Lafayette,  Livingston,  Madison,  Plaquemines,  St.  Landry,  St  Mary’s 
Tensas,  Terre  Bonne,  and  Y  or  million. 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1S60. 


1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 

PLOYED. 

MANUFACTURES. 

3 

1 

| 

1 

§ 

I 

1 

! 

o 

Cost  6f  raw 

1 

•3 

a 

£ 

■  1 

1 

1 

.  .  ^llo  _ 

13 

$31,500 

2,000 

5, 000 
83,325 

3, 300 

$7, 650 

3, 600 
9,500 

95, 129 
2,085 
29,250 

$10,620 

6,006 

97, 328 

90 

16, 440 

505 

371, 490 
1,800 

1,177 

2 

135 

541, 300 

2,500 

1,200 

7 

2, 7G0 

150, 400 
504,925 

684, 650 

103,  764 

Brick . . . 

443 

201 

121,  902 

3,000 

3 

1, 440 

138 

83, 244 

53, 425 

6, 500 

105,  360 

10 

1 

7,200 

360 

31,200 

45,840 

22,  080 

PM,,,-,,. 

on 

46 

ooo 

680 
817, 802 

17. 400 

15. 400 

1, 100 

53, 519 
122,810 
8,200 
192, 000 

813 

2 

6 

274,420 

252 

334, 140 
.1, 920 
7,344 

coo 

9,200 

13 

1 

17 

2 

15, 480 

173,301 

465 

2 

186,156 

9 

6,540 

Cordage . . . . . 

123,500 
1,575 
36, 700 

56 

16 

88, 800 

Cordials . . . 

7 

2,520 

Cotton  gins . . . . . 

5 

35 

23, 152 

Cotton  goods  . . . . . . . . 

2 

1, 000, 000 
800 

226, 600 

220 

140 

49, 440 

Cutlery . 

1,000 

2 

1,200 

Fire-arms _ T  _ 

4,500 
20, 525 

5 

3,720 

Flour  and  meal _ •_ .  . 

Q 

17 

5,  748 

Furniture,  cabinet . . _ . T _ _ _ _ 

16 

18, 150 

56 

26, 220 

Gas . . . . . 

45, 000 
500 
8,800 

18,  000 

6 

1,800 

T-T  n  ril  wfi  rn _ T  ,n  nlj  „ 

1 

4 

1 

360 

Hats . . . 

25,000 

13 

6, 900 

Tran  enntingp 

25,  000 

78, 700 

105 

48, 720 

Trnn  heflfii.en.fi 4  , .  „  ,  . ,  , ,  . ,  .  „  . .• _ 

5, 000 
14, 000 

18,000 

13 

7,800 

Iron  railing _ r _ _ _ _ _ _ 

20,700 
101, 800 

38 

18,  000 

Tran  beeps 

50. 000 
27, 200 

25 

7, 500 

JjG  other 

21,375 
33, 800 

32 

8, 064 

a 

3,120 

r’nJ  mIlU 

80  000 

05, 400 

43 

20,760 

9,900 

T.neking.glnss  nnil  piefnve  f.-nmea 

3 

11  800 

21, 000 
162, 480 

12 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

5 

80, 900 
1,213, 726 
21,000 

40 

1 

23, 760 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

161 

2 

548,647 
17,  (J80 
174,475 
212, 500 

1, 004 

35 

286,956 

Macaroni  an d  vermicelli . . . . . . 

10 

1 

5,820 

18 

824 

422,640 

■fU'firblo  on(l  ptenn  Tyfirk  ,  T  - , _ _ .  t _ 

7 

109, 500 
4,900 
16, 400 

87 

66, 120 

Mattresses . . . . . . . 

11 

12, 960 

24 

3 

8,820 

30 

63, 350 

L,  000 

09 

32, 556 

Millinery  goods—* Artificial  flowers, . -  _ _ 

1 

500 
10,  5Q0 

1 

2 

960 

3 

87, 000 
202,000 
42,000 
35, 000 
1,000 

21 

6,  384 

„  ■  n 

3 

81, 000 

88 

36,  000 

Lard 

2 

2,600 

3 

1,440 

. 

1 

250,000 

6 

4,  200 

X 

2, 000 
11,700 
3, 500 
4,000 
51,  GOO 
32,875 

1 

216 

Photo  -m  ihs 

7 

7,800 

7,000 

13 

9,000 

PlumWn  ^nnd  n  flitln 

3 

14 

8,640 

.  B  g  S 

1 

4,000 

5 

3,  600 

Printing 

8 

9, 565 
32,432 

43 

20,220 

Saddlery  ana  harness . - . 

23 

53 

27,276 

•a 

! 


$27, 300 

6.500 
25, 000 

273, 460 
6,250 
40,  000 
1,  472,  830 
6,000 
14,000 
1, 118, 565 
370, 700 
9, 000 
255,730 
286,850 
20,000 
5,000 
205,830 
140,350 
3,  500 
1, 707,  072 
27, 800 

32.500 

3. 500 
137,305 
485,415 

24,200 

228.500 
20,000 
98,300 

466.500 
4,000 

13, 000 
148, 378 
58,160 
72, 000 
1,200 
50,  000 
160,000 
05,01)0 
55, 000 

150.750 
43, 000 
58, 000 

216. 750 
‘  38, 000 

240, 400 
1,  575, 995 
41,  500 
1, 189, 650 
431,  000 
33, 050 
188,425 
2, 600 
98,  600 
280, 000 
52, 000 
75, 000 

1, 500 

38. 500 
21, 800 
18,000 
47,^0 
81, 555 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


manufactures. 


Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

j 

3 

i 

1 

"S 

S 

Male. 

f 

£ 

$5,400 

$32,000 

17 

$9,  0C0 

$52,  500 

CO,  500 

65,000 

118 

75, 120 

275,  000 

4,  000 

1, 500 

3 

1, 200 

4,000 

870,000 

196,333 

292 

271, 980 

COS,  050 

8,000 

3,400 

18 

1,405 

23, 000 

3, 000 

1,200 

6 

2, 700 

4,  500 

1,000 

700 

2 

600 

2,  COO 

45,000 

100, 923 

70 

26, 700 

238,  715 

500 

1,000 

2 

1,080  | 

2,500 

36,000 

149,807 

38 

24,000 

230,337 

3,000 

550 

15 

5, 400 

6,  000 

109,350 

449,815 

334 

181,  032 

808,  625 

8,100 

19,575 

23 

i 

11, 100 

40, 600 

1, 900 

12,500 

2 

1, 500 

8, 850 

23, 820 

14,000 

34 

2 

3, 240 

20,750 

400 

1,300 

2 

1,200 

4,800 

13,000 

30,000 

11 

4, 800 

48,  000 

7,325 

11,350 

10 

6,120 

30,  000 

14,125 

31, 971 

53 

23, 19C 

59, 890 

700 

855 

2 

600 

2,  700 

500 

3,000 

1 

480 

6,000 

150 

400 

2 

600 

1,  400 

1, 800 

4,000 

4 

960 

6,000 

75,000 

31,300 

40 

20 

0,720 

45,200 

r,  151, 173 

6,738,486 

7,873 

016 

3,  954, 501 

15,587,473 

Sails . 

Sash,  doors,  mid  blinds . . 

Scales....  . . 

Ship  ami  boat  building. . . 

Ship- carpentering  . .  -  - 

Ship-smithing . . 

Signs . . . 

Soap . . 

Spars. .........  . . ■ 

Sugar,  roflnod . 

Timber  cutting . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  waro . 

Trunks . . . . . 

Trusses . . 

Turpontlno,  distilled . . . 

Turning,  wood . . . 

Yincgar . . . 

Watch  repairing,  sUversmitliing,  &c.. 

Wagons,  carls,  &o . . . 

Whips  and  ennos  . . . . . 

Wigs  mid  hair- work . . . 

Wiro-worlc— Bird-cages . . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Woollen  goods . 


Aggregate .. 


STATE  OF  MAINE 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


| 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED, 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

£ 

o 

1 

S 

£ 

i 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

Female. 

: 

Annual  value  of  pr 

ANDROSCOGGIN  COUNTY. 

$176 

$1, 150 
9,000 

13, 000 

2,940 

6, 250 
00, 000 
1,000 

4, 765 
28, 800 

21 

8,412 
12. 360 

13,81.0 
81, 000 

2, 000 
503,646 

6 

750 

2 

1 

780 

86,916 

6,300 

265, 232 

552 

242 

192, 138 

3. 240 

8,700 

6,000 

5, 000 

1,080 

1. 040 

2,900 

8 

5, 000 
3,000 
49, 059 
254,277 
1, 638,123 

000 

17 

15,750 
18, 300 

1, 881, 000 

22, 416 
36, 432 
430. 860 

156, 529 
879, 952 

554 

1,304 

52, 400 
11,817 

1, 000 
100,000 
3,000 
16,000 
22,700 
13,200 
2,083 
93,750 
2,500 
24,500 
6,000 
600 

133,709 

7,053 

24 

8.724 

152,426 

19 

6,672 

480 

1,250 

10,  ooo 

6 

2,  544 

1. 200 

2, 500 

3 

3, 900 

21, 300 
50,219 
21,435 
1,667 
63,588 
1,030 
17,393 
2,350 
180 

5.  400 

31,500 

12,072 

4. 512 

76,321 
31, 100 

11 

1, 944 

5,000 

T _ 1 

31 

28, 404 

107,025 

2, 808 

5,000 

ptnain-evigineS,  ^'-0-  , _ _ _  _ _ 

4 

33 

12, 698 

35, 000 

2 

10 

3,034 

8,440 

Matches  - . . . . . . 

1 

3 

698 

1,000 

4,000 

155,000 

5,000 

6,800 

6,000 

3,820 

104,940 

2,300 

9,324 

8,230 

31,400 

3,000 

7,050 

Paper,  printing. ................................................. 

2 

31 

25 

16,  998 

162,100 

x 

2  040 

7,200 

Saddled  and  harness 

19 

6,  81.6 

17,028 

*8 ash  doors  and  hlintlH 

4 

6,  632 

18,301 

Rhao  and  hoot,  tips . . . . . . 

1 

25, 000  1 

15 

6,184 

149, 740 

4,000 
18, 900 

7,730 

9, 846  1 

1,800 

9,600 

®In  n„  ,lv, ,s„r„,.„ 

g 

25 

10,  008 

24,330 

Timbo/eutting 

x 

30,000 

1,200 

3,  GOO 
2,200 

60 

15,  000 

24, 000 

Upholstery. . . . . . . . 

1 

2,790 

1, 031 

2 

1 

694 

4, 940 

"WAgons,  r*» i*tp(  it.n _ T_.  _  _  ..  _  _  . . 

6 

10 

4,020 

7,445 

"Yy’onl  nar fling,  &c _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

7,096 

3 

1,200 

8,579 

Woollen  goods  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

GO,  000 

*  76,333 

53 

32 

25,  392 

118, 000 

Total..... . . . . . 

196 

2, 794, 766 

1, 959, 412 

1,839 

1,918 

911,  8 92 

3, 625, 948 

_  _ 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 

Si 

200 

g 

600 

1,200 

Plaeltspiithlng. _ _ _ _ _ _  .  _ _ _ _  --i 

7 

13 

5,  412 

13,850 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

4 

12,109 

1,200 

2.500 

9.500 

6,780 

1, 650 
1,400 
11,000 
240 

19 

12 

G,  672 

14,000 

13 

1,500 

10,640 

Carriages 

2 

5 

2, 160 

5,450 

Clothing . - . . . . . . 

4 

8 

30 

6,600 

20,  000 

2 

3 

960 

2, 500 

Flour  and  mpfd  -  , _ _ _ ,.r _ _ _ .... _ _  _ 

9 

3 

20,750 

5,200 

5,000 

5,000 

122,500 

2,100 

6,700 

2.500 

1.500 

43,  G85 

13 

4,710 

54, 260 

Furniture,  cabinet - ,  T , _ _ _ _ ................ _ 

1, 550 

9 

4,320 

7,400 

1 

3,000 
3,000 
43, 528 

4 

1,200 

5, 000 

I  rntlin-  K 

x 

6 

3,000 

6,000 

Lumber  sawed 

29 

89 

28, 034 

98, 728 

Printing  new«p»per 

2 

650 

6 

2 

2,  040 

3,700 

Saddlery  and  hai'nasf?  ,  ,  . 

4 

4, 300 

12 

4,  920 

13, 000 

Rbinfd^s  -  -  _ -  -- _  _  _  . . .. 

2 

300 

3 

720 

1,350 

Ship  and  boat  building— Boats . 

1 

385 

3 

620 

•  1,000 
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% 

§ 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

■i 

*3 

£ 

Capital  inves 

Cost  of  raw 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY— Continued. 

$217,  300 

3,  000 
1,200 

3,  200 

$21,  600 
2,550 

3, 800 

Total . . . 

105 

430, 450 

150, 560 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

1,000 

1,700 

1,000 

600 

G 

7,  000 
5,450 

2,  000 
25,  900 

3,  000 
56, 150 

1, 326 

1 

2, 140 

G60 

1  "379 

5 

*o  nnn 

87,844 

19 

rin 

64, 200 

27, 080 

Coffins . , . 

3 

Confectionery . .. . .. . . 

7, 700 

9(l’  one 

Cotton  (roods . . 

OIR  *d* 

JEdeo  tools . . . 

"  1*030 

fertilizers— Malt  guano . . . . . 

1 

1, 300 

350 

flour  and  meal .  . 

01 

Furniture— Cabinet . 

1ir'unn 

3^' 

Bedsteads . . . . . . 

0 

r' 

875 

Gunpowder . . . 

* 

oi  ii  nnn 

1"  “3- 

ion  nun 

2 

XU),  uuu 

J.«sU,  uuu 

Instruments,  surveying . 

1 

l’  000 

3'l0« 

Iron  eastings . . 

Iron  stoves . . . . 

4 

41  000 

r 

Iron  forging . . 

1 

30  000 

7  r  0 

Iron  railing . . . . 

1 

50,000 

1  00 

Lamp-black . . . 

-1 

10, 00 

4,400 

Lasts . 

1 

300 

100 

Leather. . . 

2 

q1' 

4,080 

IRQ  OJf* 

Leather,  morocco. . 

JLUU,  U4t> 

Limo . . . 

^  2 

J,0 

17, 478 

Limiors.  distillocl . . . 

2 

400 

4or 

Liquors,  malt . .  . 

1 

50’  °on 

15, 32a 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames  . . .  .  . . 

3 

8,4*. 

1  ®87 

Lumber,  sawed . 

2 

3, 80 

Machinery,  stenm-encrines.  . . 

44 

153,  COO 

87  r80 

O(|o  A(\n 

Marble  and  slono  work . 

°C8  GOO 

wo,  uuu 

Masts  and  spars . . . 

23,  625 

18,  o22 

Medicines,  extracts,  &o . 

p  n°n 

9, 750 

Mimical  instruments— Boltons . 

’ 00 

rr- 

Molodeons . . 

* 

'  ™ 

n 

Piano-fortoB . . . . 

■ 

’ 00 

2,590 

Oil  Kerosene . 

i 

15, 000 

2, 000 

ISoutsfoot . . . 

i 

150, 000 

287, 000 

Whale,  refined . 

i 

1,500 

100 

Paper  printing . 

a 

6, 000 

6,804 

Photographs . . . 

3 

165, 000 
3,800 

3,113 

130 

180 


$310,  708 
1,  200 
1,140 


720 
20, 556 
32, 400 
3, 913 
7, 800 
S3, 800 
2, 100 
8^0 
34,  680 
12,  000 


$382, 060 
4,  000 
1,  940 
4,  900 


G50, 978 


1,  080 

3,  000 

1, 800 

G,  000 

2,  796 

7,225 

5,  316 

8,  G50 

7,  824 

14, 150 

1,896 

5,000 

4,644 

28,  728 

1,800. 

2,  625 

74, 220 

226,  781 

5,  820 

11,  GOO 

13,560  ; 

111,  074 

17, 350 

53,  294 

73,236  , 

149, 885 

10, 380 

42,  000 

7,260  , 

26, 200 

3,  024 

20,  535 

2,184  | 

4,700 

8, 088 

36,  667 

85,932  | 

597, 500 

186 

4, 800 

1, 700 

386, 733 
78, 725 
8, 420 
65, 991 

237,  500 
7, 000 
1,700 
79,  475 
40,  000 


5,  040 

26,  000 

6,  300 

31,  000 

360 

1,  000 

2, 2S0 

8,  880 

36, 996 

255,  099 

4, 320 

42,  400 

936 

2, 040 

5,400 

147, 500 

5,304 

31,  019 

2, 136 

7, 584 

39, 456 

183, 380 

154, 380 

439,  300 

10,  680 

!  40, 113 

1, 872 

5, 700 

1, 080 

4, 000 

650 

2,250 

3, 120 

9,  500 

4,800 

14,  050 

33,600 

600,  000 

360 

960 

480 

7,  076 

28, 080 

305,  000 

4, 236 

8, 200 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

i 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

1 

8 

Annual  value  of  products. 

a 

2 

I 

i 

Female. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Continued. 

$2,083 

3 

$684 

$3,864 
37, 150 

5,800 

3, 453 

23 

9, 960 

Printing— Book  and  job . . . 

3 

18, 800 

14,893  ' 

21 

10 

5, 640 

33, 000 

Newspaper . . . -... 

5  1 

74,200 

23,891 

49 

3 

20,016 

71,187 

P]*oy'R*mi(|  "p  ^  j  I  A 

14 

5,760 

Preserved  Bali,  &c . . . 

1 

25, 000 

30,000 

15 

6 

3,300 

50, 000 

1, 400 

10, 195 

4 

1,344 

18, 000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . 

5 

3,800 

8,995 

24 

2  | 

8,904 

23, 840 

7, 500 

22,811 

24 

11,280 

41,004 

Salt.,  ground . . . 

1 

1,  500 

700 

1 

i 

312 

1,500 

Sash  floovp  till  ds 

10 

4, 320 

48, 250 

1, 400 

250 

3 

960 

1,700 

32,000 

22,000 

37 

13,320 

47,009 

1, 000 

220 

4 

1,752 

2,100 

20,000 

13, 035 

ia 

0, 000 

30,  000 

1,000 

3,  GOO 

2 

1,260 

5,  000 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  ware . 

3 

6, 800 

13,173 

18 

2 

9,744 

23, 000 

11 

3,720 

28, 930 

455 

3 

960 

3, 125 

26 

6,816 

17, 200 

10, 000 

4,500 

15 

■  7,800 

13, 500 

400, 000 

1,215,000 

200 

7, 200 

1, 350, 000 

16 

6,264 

24, 305 

2,000 

2,450 

4 

1, 440 

6,  700 

1,000 
40,000  ! 

3 

1,080 

1, 952 

Wire _ _ _ _ _  • . 

3 

29,130 

39 

10, 848 

52,926 

Wool  donning . . . . . . 

•  2 

30,000 

125,000 

25 

2 

10,000 

146,  875 

Woollou  goods . 

2 

28,000 

60,000 

25 

37 

15, 818 

135,  500 

Total . . . 

338 

3,075,063  1 

4,100,538 

2,780 

‘597 

905, 530 

0,721,012 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

. 

Agricultural  implements  Bakes 

. 

3,441 

7 

1, 380 

5,754 

AkIips— Pot 

525 

1 

240 

600 

Blftekurnlthlng  . .  . . 

10 

2,948 

16 

4,872 

0,820 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

8 

14,100 

14,621 

30 

14 

9,750 

31, 957 

Brick _ .... _ _ _ ..... _ ................ 

3 

1, 000 

450 

11  1 

1,120 

2,100 

ClnrrifljTAg  .  T  f 

9 

S 

10, 340 

4,346 

17 

5,556 

14,505 

Clothing . . . . . 

2,500 

5,800 

4 

15 

1,208 

7,400 

Clover  hulling _ _ _ .rT-. ,  . ,  -  - ,  T _ tr _ 

1,000 

940 

1 

100 

1,040 

TiUnnr  mid  mi^n.1 

2 

36,500 

121, 207 

13 

3, 624 

132,300 

Furniture,  eahinet  ... _ _  _ 

4 

4,500 

856 

9 

2,760 

4,281 

Furs . . 

2 

3,000 

17,050 

4 

6 

1,800 

25,802 

Hats . 

300 

430 

1 

240 

700 

Leather _ TT...Tr:_'  ,rT, 

15, 150 

21, 650 

14 

. .  4,272 

31,525 

Lumber,  sawed* . . . . . . . . 

39 

59, 000 

49,733 

73 

17,  352 

82,789 

Matches . . . . . 

1 

700 

280 

1 

3 

500 

780 

patldlory  hnrnpRR  .  . . 

1, 600 

1,200 

1, 219 

3 

768 

2,030 

Sash,  floors,  and  blinds _ ........... _ .... _ _ _ rr.  f 

4, 700 

6 

2,760 

6,930 

20, 000 

6, 400 

12 

5,  472 

16,000 

Shingles  t  _ >> _ -  --it _ _ r .  i 

5, 950 

2,219 

7 

1,  590 

4,972 

Stnrfili  -  T _ * _ t _ _ . . _ _ _ _ _ 

11, 000 

1,300 

3 

864 

6,200 

Tin,  copper,  and  sh eet-ivon  warn _ _ _ ....rtf  ..f...TTr. 

2,000 

870 

2 

840 

1,830 

825 

1, 090 

4 

1,284 

3,024 

Wooden  war»  * 

1 

1,  ooo 

324 

2 

600  . 

1,226 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

3 

33,200 

32,448 

17 

16 

8,370 

61,702 

Total . . . 

122 

240,390 

291,347 

257 

54 

77, 428 

454,4)7 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

B1  nek  smithing  i,..-  _ <-■- 

5 

3,200 

0,680 

11 

4, 260 

6,000 

Blocks  cud  pumps  ■■  -■ _ „ .  .,  . ,  .  .  ....  _ 

2 

4,000 

1,300 

5 

2, 400 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

10 

15,160 

10, 366 

21 

10 

6,348 

22,620 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY— Continued. 

Boxes,  packing . . . 

Carriage  a . « . . 

CUothiug  . . . . * . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . 

Cordage . 

Edge  tools . . . - . . 

Fisheries,  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Iron  costings  . . * . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  pinned . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Spools . 

Oil,  Ask,  (porgy) . . . . . 

Provisions — Preserved  fish,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . . . 

Sails . ... . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Shingles . . . . . 

Ship  and  boatbuilding . - . . . . — 

Ship-smithing . . ... 

Staves,  shooks,  and  hooding . . . 

Stono  Quarrying . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slieot-iron  ware  . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Wooden  ware . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . . . 

Total..... . 


KENNEBEC  It  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements— Funning  mills . 

Handles . . . 

Ploughs . 

Threshers,  &c . 

Ashes— Pot . . . . . 

Blacksmithing  . . . . 

Bleaching  and  dyoing . . 

Blocks  and  pumps  . . . . 

Bookbinding,  &o. . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . . 

Bread . . . 

Briek . . . . . 

Calico  engraving  . . . . . . . 

C«  vp  entering . . . 

Carriages  . . . 

Charcoal . . 

Cigars... . . 

Clothing— Ladl us'  cIodUb  and  mantillas . 

Mon’s . . . 

Shirts,  collars,  <fcc . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . 

Dentistry . . . . . 

Edge  tools . ...» . . . . 

Fertilizers — Bone  dust . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Fire-arms . . . . 

Fisheries— Cod,  &c . . . 


3 

i 

i 

S 

•s 

! 

'4 

Capital  invested. 

i 

1 

l 

i 

NUMBElt  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

l 

0 

Male. 

Female. 

3 

1 

C 

4 

$2,  GOO 
1,000 
11,200 
3,325 

10, 000 
2,450 
176, 775 

27. 900 
800 

3,000 
103, 350 
500 
519, 200 
2,000 
300 

9, 000 
1,400 

1.500 
200  | 

8,000 

300 

6.500 

165.900  ! 
52,000  . 

3,750 

375 

15,000  | 
5,300  | 

$1,300 

250 

7,  COO 
974 
9,200 

1, 750 
63, 662 
42, 685 
120 
3,000 
343, 610 

50 

261,  080 
1,750 
500 

800 

832 

700 

1, 000 
4,995 
245 
6,269 
80,  300 
18,095 
2,370 
505 

7 

2 

6 

8 

3 

4 

1, 064 

15 

1 

7 

53 

2 

343 

7 

33 

7 

4 

5 

18 

1 

18 

133 

112 

5 

3 

20 

6 

$1,  980 
480 
7,224 

2, 760 
800 

1,  920 
89, 040 

4,164 
3G0 
2,688 
15,552 
480 
87,  720 
1,644 
480 
316 

2,  568 

1,  (580 

2,  400 

3, 480 

240 

5, 988 
29, 556 
35,  940 
2,160 
840 

7, 200 

1,  908 

$3,  925 
1,600 
18,708 
5,060 
10, 000 
4,000 
239, 686 
49,390 
800 
10,  000 
194, 545 
600 
455, 00 
4,500 

1,  900 

1,  400 

3,  575 
3,000 
3,900 

9, 890 
500 
13, 7C0 
132,250 
60, 700 
5,  600 
1,646 
10,625 
9,890 

25 

90 

7 

1 

.  1 

3 

I 

2 

5 

6,580 

2 

241 

1,155,985 

404.  5C8 

1,886 

47 

324, 576 

1,  S90,  (M3 

1 

2,000 

2,250 

Q 

39, 045 

2 

3 

2,  000 
28,  000 

1,900 

2 

50 

900 
18,  600 

4,300 
61, 075 

1 

200 

1 

240 

575 

23 

11, 270 

48 

1 

17,  004 

39, 035 

1 

530 

148 

2 

960 

,1,200 

2 

l 

1,150 

600 

3,130 

3 

1 

1, 224 
360 

8,160 

600 

58 

130,  535 

33G,  OSS 

392 

120 

135,  216 

414,809 

4 

14,300 

10, 483 

14 

1 

5,808 

27,056 

5 

5,900 

28 

3,  990 

8,  400 

1 

100 

SCO 

1 

1 

840 

1,400 

8 

4,  050 

28 

11, 844 

28, 050 

23 

19, 280 

67 

20, 400 

44, 185 

1 

300 

1 

300 

600 

2 

500 

1,  800 

5 

1 

1,  620 

4,  300 

2 

700 

4 

588 

3,275 

16 

68, 050 

158, 880 

75 

986 

119, 196 

425, 532 
43,  200 

1 

10,  ooo 

1, 100 

1 

96 

17, 400 
240 

3,  000 

2 

950 

g 

672 

1,725 

3 

3, 900 

0 

1,560 

8,340 

6 

399, 125 

223.831 

118 

412 

84,216 

408,  000 

3 

1,600 

3 

2,400 

5,300 

4 

54, 550 

37 

1, 258 

32, 593 

1 

500 

1  ' 

312 

700 

16 

38, 000 

24 

7,752 

103, 040 

\ 

700 

1 

180 

600 

1 

200 

100 

2 

200 

800 
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MANUFACTURES. 


KENNEBECK,  COUNTY— Continued, 


Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Furs . . 

Gas . . . . 

Hatg . 

Iron  castings . ... 

Jewelry  boxes . 

Leather . . . 

Leather  belting,  &c . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen — Spools. 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Matches . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery . . . 

Oakum . . 

Oilcloths . . 

Painting . 

Paints . . 

Paint,  mineral . . 

Paper,  printing.... . 

Photographs . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Printing— Newspaper . . . 

Book  and  job . 

Provisions — Pork,  beef,  &c  .r .......... 

Putty . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sails . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Saws . . 

Scythes . . . . . 

Shingles . . . 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . . . . 

Silver-ware . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . 

Springs . . . . 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading 

Stone  quarrying . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware _ _ 

Trunks,  valises,  &c . . 

Upholstery . . . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &e . .  . 

Whitesmiths  g . . . . 

Whiting . . 

Wooden  ware...... . 

Woollen  goods . 

Wool  cleaning . . 

Total . . . . 


KNOX  COUNTY. 


4 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
26 

1 

1 
3 

61 

1 

11 

7 

2 

5 
15 

1 


3 


4 
2 

5 
3 

6 
3 
5 
1 
9 
2 

13 


Blocks  and  pumps. 
Boat-huildhig 
Boots  and  shoes.  -  - , 

Bread . . 

Brick. . . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . 

Confectionery . 


3 

1 

6 

1 

2 


1 


1 

1 

3 

■i 

i 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

? 

i 

■a 

4 

Annual  value  of  products. 

6 

1 

Female. 

$6,100 

$2,498 

11 

$5,  076 

$10, 520 

3, 000 

3, 000 

2 

2 

1,080 

6,000 

1,500 

1, 200 

1 

2 

782 

2,000 

1, 000 

2,100 

4 

6 

2,000 

4,000 

87 

624 

258, 100 

269, 178 

275 

80, 868 

445,  537 

11, 500 

1, 950 

20 

4,800 

10, 000 

20, 900 

2,200 

650 

3 

4 

1, 500 

2, 250 

3,350 

2,300 

7 

1 

2,812 

7,500 

19,400 

22,835 

1 

49 

6,708 

41,559 

10, 000 

4, 500 

10 

3,120 

8, 100 

75,000 

299, 055 

153 

40, 392 

387, 966 

550 

709 

5 

2,040 

3,300 

2,500 

1,000 

2 

792 

3,900 

2,000 

1,200 

2 

480 

3,  600 

146, 500 

199,148 

77 

59 

.  30,492 

326, 875 

1,300 

775 

3 

1,320 

2,400 

9,900 

5,700 

7 

2,016 

9,  300 

6,  G00 

2,905 

14 

5,100 

11,332 

46,200 

10,207 

30 

5 

9, 384 

47,  686 

25,500 

6,885 

20 

4 

7, 440 

20, 550 

15, 117 

2,940 

19, 750 

3, 800 
500 

1 

360 

2,  630 

10,250 

11,862 

23 

6,900 

18,  860 

1,700 

1,200 

4 

1, 200 

2,  450 

55,300 

50,002 

103 

2,617 

128, 227 

400 

200 

1 

480 

1,  000 

135,000 

32, 170 

84 

30, 564 

113,  363 

12,300 

26, 800 

34 

9,684 

51, 140 

21,500 

69,377 

88 

24, 840 

93, 075 

3,200 

725 

5  ' 

1, 680 

2,200 

11,500 

14, 845 

11 

3, 660 

23,910 

2,000 

3,100 

4 

1,200 

5, 000 

9,000 

6,750 

6 

2,160 

10, 500 

12,375 

2,535 

47 

14,880 

81,380 

28,500 

14,637 

34 

13,188 

37,195 

300 

600 

2 

1 

744 

1,400 

1,200 

•  151 

1 

COO 

800 

400 

500 

3 

1,116 

2,000 

500 

400 

1 

480 

1,000 

G 

2,400 

8,000 

2,200 

1,380 

4 

1, 200 

3, 500 

232,000 

167, 900 

125 

104 

58,292 

385, 030 

11,000 

43, 790 

14 

4,416 

54, 000 

2,413,490 

2,395,354 

2,460 

1,860 

956,  339 

4, 464, 993 

8, 500 

9,725 

22 

8, 400 

20,500 

1, 000 

2 

620 

1,200 

8,500 

17,528 

67 

1 

10, 872 

30,175 

3, 000 

4 

1, 500 

10, 000 

1, 300 

10 

1,  500 

8,520 

33,000 

18,  630 

322 

17,880 

48,150 

16,500 

18,150 

9 

61 

10, 044 

38,906 

300 

952 

2 

600 

2,000 

27 
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MAHOI’ACTUKES. 

£ 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

i 

! 

-s 

! 

1 

4 

a 

Female. 

KNOX  COUNTT — Continued. 

6 

$9,800 

$23,800 

7 

$1, 716 

$27, 535 

238, 950 

45,442 

1, 142 

110,885 

295,  060 

5,150 

3,156 

12 

4,560 

11,900 

a,  ooo 

12 

4,608 

16,  000 

9,000 

1,438 

9 

2,160 

5, 950 

^  t  0 

3 

12, 600 

9,335 

9 

3,144 

16, 425 

48 

117, 300 

477,470 

312 

123, 000 

629, 880 

16,650 

7,565 

19 

4,524 

17,  590 

2, 500 

6,000 

14 

5,040 

11, 250 

UL  y’  ^  ^ 

5,616 

15,  500 

2 

1,300 

2,000 

6 

600 

3,900 

1 

1,500 

12, 000 

2 

20 

3, 360= 

23,240 

0  1 

9, 000 

8 

2,496 

14,000 

1,500 

900 

4 

768 

2,850 

’  B 

2, 500 

960 

3, 000 

Tirni'ft 

1,700 

850 

5 

1, 500 

5,500 

Provisions— Preserved  fish . . . . . 

2 

15,000 

35,500 

16 

10 

3, 000 

51,600 

Sttddlory  n.nd  hiuncss 

3,000 

1,600 

3 

1,200 

3,000 

Snilsi  5 

9,500 

10, 400 

10 

3, 360 

17, 600 

•gnsll  rnd  Wliwln 

5 

1,500 

3,442 

49,000 

46, 500 

87 

52,200 

108,000 

6,300 

3,805 

14 

6,768 

12, 970 

s/  J  J  a. 

2, 868 

9,915 

Hf/itirt  8 

42,800 

35,  884 

106,200 

5, 400 

13,525 

(•HVl'Rj  fcC-  i  T,  -I.  •  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

599 

2 

960 

2,  000 

Wcollsn  goods . 

2 

26,500 

18,850 

15 

10 

6,480 

31, 500 

Total . . 

233 

685,574 

849,561 

2,294 

108 

445, 973 

1, 618, 777 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

X 

2 

480 

1,000 

Blftfiknmitbing . . . . . - _ . _ 

0 

1,780 

9 

2,712 

4,805 

4 

1,186 

4,000 

■RnntH  n.nd  plino^  .  .  . n . . . 

10 

24 

7 

8, 328 

22,111 

"Roy  Rhonkfl  - ,  .... 

60,000 

50, 000 

50 

18, 000 

100, 000 

Brass  f mmding  _ , . r _ _ _ _ 

1 

1, 000 

718 

1 

240 

945 

Brick  . . . . . . . . . . . 

30 

15, 550 

6,846 

104 

12, 580 

29, 175 

f Invi’i ajjeq  .  ..  -  . _ . . . - _ 

100 

500 

x 

420 

2,153 

Clothing  ............... . . . . . 

3 

2,550 
17, 550 

2, 000 

3 

6 

1,  680 

3,950 

Flour  and  monl . . . . _ . . . . . 

13 

55, 832 

14 

3,168 

.  63,497 

Fisbr>vinfi_(If>d  piqd  lU0(>kPTnl  - . 

48, 05Q 

4, 707 

207 

23, 950 

74, 078 

4? 

1,600 

1, 632 

3,900 

Tron  eastings _  _  _ _ _ y 

4 

8, 800 

8, 600 

2,579 

10 

2, 832 

6,835 

G-aa . . . . . . . 

1 

50, 000 

1, 600 

3 

1, 740 

4, 000 

Leather _ _ _ _ , 

3 

3,100 

5,737 

7 

1,800 

7, 100 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ 

27 

57,950 

24, 373 

51 

14, 688 

50,925 

2,325 

g 

1, 464 

6, 550 

Oakum _ _ _ _ r._.r _ _ _ 

X 

3,100 

2, 000 

2, 100 

2 

480 

3,  500 

Plaster,  ground. ... . . . . . . . , . 1 _ 

500 

600 

2 

624 

1,809 

Pottery  ware. . . . . . . , . . . . 

1 

800 

102 

2 

600 

1,141 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  . . . 

Saddlery  find 

1 

900 

375 

2 

.5. 

i 

660 
1, 704 

1,136 
5, 450 

Ship  .building.  _ , 

* 

12  750 

2, 540  . 
11, 480 

28 

9, 600 

28, 000 

Ship,  smithing _ , 

2 

1 

5,027 

4 

1, 560 

7,  920 

Soap  and  caudles. . . . . . . . 

x 

400 

4, 250 

1, 000 

1 

240 

2,340 

Staves,  shooks,  and  beading  _  _ .  _ , . . . . 

Q 

5,400 

11 

2,028 

8,185 

5,775 

12 

3,872 

13,325 

carts,  it'A  _  _  _ _ 

11, 500 
300 

570 

1 

360 

1,250 

\Y’nollfin  goods _ _ . . 

2,000 

500 

2 

360 

1,600 

Total . ....! . . . 

186 

325,250 

207,977 

572 

14 

118,988 

460,879 
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MANUFACTURES. 

4 

| 

1 

■s 

1 

1 

- 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

■s 

j 

1 

1 

■a 

Male. 

Female. 

OXFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Handles . 

1 

$5,200 

.  $000 

3 

$960 

$3,  000 

G 

8,  600 

BootD  and  shoes . * . . . . 

16 

20, 000 

29, 105 

69 

32 

25,428 

60,391 

15 

Clothing . . 

7 

9,  600 

34, 931 

9  1 

41 

8, 712 

45, 467 

GOO 

1,200 

420 

G,  300 

1,440 

4,000 

31 

48, 400 

100, 490 

9, 816 

125, 098 

Chairs . . . . 

1 

3, 000 

775 

7  | 

7 

2, 940 

G,  000 

10, 000 

10,800 

3, 240 

20,  000 

6, 000 

20, 460 

108, 199 

1, 150 

29,988 

148,577 

900 

2,  880 

5,000 

3 

1,740 

4,  060 

2,205 

7 

1,  260 

3,010 

312 

1, 075 

360 

550 

Printing,  newspaper  pud  job  _ 

Q 

2,  500 

2, 460 

3,725 

3, 108 

7,235 

3 

4,  584 

11, 000 

Sliinglo  a _ _  , _ , _ „ _ „ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1  ! 

312 

045 

720 

1,050 

Ktrrnih  ....... _ 

g 

4,400 

1,920 

12,  270 

22,560  ! 

50,  000 

Tin  nn  f  fl  \  .ATl 

1^’  ^ 

1, 992 

5, 495 

WnJwwiB^tP 

g 

3, 852 

5,  960 

Wooden  ware.  _ _ ._T _ ,T „ . _ 

i 

1 

3 

540 

6,575 

Woollen  goods . 

6 

14,200 

16, 030 

10 

4 

3,792 

25,775 

Total. . * . 

205 

452, 520 

473,405 

561 

94 

190, 288 

816,567 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 

A  grinul+nral  1mplmr>nr>+,fu~. Plrvnghs 

4  000 

2, 060 

7 

2,040 

18,  350 

Blacksmi  thing . . . 

2 

30 

10, 525 

20, 881 

74 

28,428 

50,  335 

Blank  books . . . 

1 

1, 500 

3, 540 

2 

1 

960 

5, 000 

Blocks  and  pumps _  _ _ 

1 

400 

8,000 

Boat  building . . . . . . . . . 

*>  3  • 

a,  ooo 

OUU 

1, 500 

10 

.3,780 

7, 150 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . . . . 

26 

27, 250 

50,571 

109 

19 

36,  348 

107, 070 

Box  shooks . . . : . 

8,000 

20 

.5, 760 

27,  500 

Brass  founding . . . . . . . 

12, 415 

10 

4,  524 

18, 720 

Broad . . . . . . 

4  300 

7  900 

8 

2, 760 

13, 000 

Brick . . . . 

27 

40, 000 

21,233 

196 

29, 085 

78,  ICS 

Carpentering. ........................... _ r _ •_  ..  . 

36 

.16, 500 

33,110 

Carriages _ _ ................ _ ; _ _ _ _ _ T ,  „ , , .  r  „ 

24 

"s' 400 

16, 076 

70 

25, 104 

53,  350 

Curtain  fixtures  ........................ _ _ _ _ _ . _ „ 

2,000 
155, 100 

3  000 

10 

1,800 

10,  000 

Clothing . . . . . . 

18 

238, 650 

62 

625 

.91, 680 

399, 275 

Confectionery . . . . . . . . . 

3 

6,500 

9,  640 

12 

.3,120 

14, 700 

Cooporage . . . . ■. . . . . . 

18 

12,  GOO 

13, 97G 

55 

20, 064 

43, 282 

Edge  tools  . . . . . . 

3 

550 

1, 692 

6 

1, 656 

3, 375 

Fire-arms . 

1 

400 

■  ’  115 

2 

900 

1, 199 

Flour  and  meal . .. . . . 

10 

32, 400 

127, 530 

22 

6, 433 

137, 964 

Furniture-— Cabinet . .... ..................................  ... 

4 

9, 500 

6  450 

36 

15, 168 

29, 750 

Bedsteads . 

1 

500 

370 

3 

1,  Q80 

1, 700 

Chairs . 

2,000 

8,000 

330 

1,200 

3,  250 

Furs . . . . 

1 

31, 500 

I’  1 

9 

1,764. 

53, 700 
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PENOBSCOT  COUNTY— Continued. 

Gas . . . 

Humes . . . 

Hardware— Files . . . .... . 

Rules  and  bciu&tos . . . 

Hats . 

Iron  eastings — Stovoa . - . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery — Steam  engines,  <fcc... . . 

Stump  machines . . 

Marble  nnd  stono  work . 

Matches . . . . 

Paper,  printing. . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Printing — Newspaper . . . 

Book  and  job . . . . 

Roofing  mastic . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sails . . 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Smvs . . . 

Shingles . . . 

Ship-building . . . 

Ship-smithing . . . 

Silver-ware . 

StfLvos,  shooks,  and  heading . . 

Tin,  capper,  and Bhoet-ironworo. . 

Turning,  wood . . . . 

’Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Wooden-ware . . 

ClotlieB*piun . . 

Wool  cleaning . . . . 

Woollen  goods ...; . . 

Total . 


PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Handles . . . 

Ashes— Pot . . . . 

Blaclcsmithing. . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . ^ . . 

Brick . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Clothing . . 

Olover  hulling . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet-...- . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . . . ... 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . . . 

Stone  quarrying . . . . . . 

Tiii,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . 


.1 

§ 

3 

1 

fs 

f 

i 

1 

Cotjt  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$120, 000 

$5,200 

6 

$3, 060 

$24,  600 

1 

3,000 

1,776 

4 

1, 500 

3,900 

1 

2,  000 

1,230 

7 

2,400 

0,000 

1 

8,000 

300 

6 

2,448 

6,240 

1 

4,000 

2,528 

3 

2 

1,032 

4,700 

4 

27,100 

22, 725 

63 

. 

27,  900 

69, 160 

17 

176, 150 

431, 045 

137 

38,  952 

60S,  310 

2 

1,500 

1,210 

0 

1,080 

2, 650 

4 

22,  000 

48,600 

12 

4,  480 

57,  000 

126 

898, 250 

2, 244, 745 

1,530 

4 

485,  628 

3, 139,  655 

0 

31,200 

10,988 

36 

16, 140 

91, 800 

1 

900 

3,160 

8 

3,360 

7,210 

0 

3,100 

4,650 

16 

5,640 

21, 100 

1 

1,  500 

950 

2 

3 

1, 188 

3, 150 

3 

31,500 

29, 361 

01 

18 

9,  586 

44,400 

I 

1,000 

100 

'  2 

600 

1,340 

4 

29,000 

10,500 

35 

12,  504 

38, 700 

1 

4,  000 

500 

5 

1, 200 

2,800 

1 

100 

140 

2 

240 

1,000 

33. 

7,900 

9,955 

26 

9, 432 

31,200 

2 

12,  500 

9,730 

7 

3,216 

23,800 

6 

12,500 

12,950 

03 

7,320 

24,  802 

1 

20,  000 

10,000 

8 

4,  800 

21, 300 

38 

43,  900 

26, 120 

88 

23, 860 

GO,  585 

4 

15,000 

45,730 

in 

44,  302 

04, 000 

I 

1, 000 

2,860 

3 

1,080 

5,000 

1 

500 

550 

1 

600 

1,240 

2 

2,400 

825 

3 

840 

2,000 

17 

41, 500 

32,668 

43 

15, 804 

61, 805 

1 

1, 000 

900 

0 

720 

1,875 

2 

800 

580 

5 

1,  800 

0,700 

2 

32,  000 

4,500 

31 

7,248 

23, 500 

1 

500 

624 

1,500 

10,  000 

11,000 

12 

4, 120 

44, 000 

5 

336,200 

056,050 

119 

116 

57,456 

378, 600 

457 

2, 257,  225 

3, 841, 064 

3,139 

797 

1, 103, 763 

6,  027, 531 

2 

6,000 

•  | 

4,000 

8  i 

2,736 

9,800 

1 

400 

243 

1  ■: 

240 

518 

5 

3,650 

1, 569 

9 

2,892 

4, 829 

6 

5,675 

11,132 

21 

7 

1  6,432  . 

34, 325 

1 

350 

75 

•  4  1 

•  -520 

550 

8 

8,100 

3,398 

22  1 

6,793 

15,  296 

3 

6  000 

38, 360 

6 

160 

27,312 

76,500 

1 

500 

696 

1 

100 

800 

8 

11,200 

36, 724 

n  j 

2,064 

39, 947 

1 

100 

140 

2 

720 

2,  000 

1 

15,000 

13,825 

26 

6 

10,320 

27, 750 

5 

11,850 

13,  073 

8 

2, 292 

17, 048 

22 

32,700 

25, 179 

46 

11,-868 

51,  096 

I 

1,000 

234 

3 

480 

1,  092 

1 

750 

800 

5 

3 

1, 860 

4,350 

'  I 

2,000 

150 

2 

600 

800 

7 

0,300 

3,415 

11 

2,216 

6,929 

1 

3, 000 

400 

2 

624 

875 

3 

185, 000 

14, 000 

70 

26, 880 

55,  000 

1 

800 

500 

2 

540 

2,  500 

•1 

83,000 

156, 046 

47 

46 

19,992 

202, 156 

.83 

383,375 

324,559 

307 

222 

127, 480 

S53, 155 
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ments. 

| 

N 

*3 

n 

•§ 

MANUFACTURES. 

■i 

1 

a 

1 

1 

3 

£ 

1 

o 

SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 

i 

$500 

$427 

7 

2,675 

1,918 

2 

3,000 

9,255 

3,750 

7, 732 

2 

12,000 

7,  950 

2 

3, 000 

6, 182 

6 

975 

2, 128 

3 

975 

480 

1 

550 

500 

100 

775 

2 

5,000 

32, 350 

3 

1,800 

877 

25,000 

60, 000 

4 

19,100 

65, 600 

33 

36, 150 

3,749 

08,300 

2,625 

30,000 

9,070 

5,400 

4, 714 

176, 300 

131, 730 

4, 000 

5,200 

500 

68 

8, 800 

2,650 

660 

1,055 

2,500 

0,520 

600 

900 

Ship -build  in  g . _ , . . _ _ _  „  „ 

148, 000 

181, 038 

Ship-smithing  . . . . . . . . . 

500 

4,340 

Soup  and  pan  files 

2,000 

2,115 

3,500 

1,449 

t, 

800 

730 

Woollen  goods . - . 1 

2 

1,600 

2,380 

Total . 

154 

568,  035 

556, 507 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  Handles _ ... 

3 

3,500 

9,076 

Ploughs _ _ _ ................. 

1 

500 

1, 150 

Thrashing  machines- .  . 

x 

5,000 

516  1 

Blacksmithing. _ .  _ : _  ...  _ _ _ _ 

G 

3,000 

1,665 

Boots  andshooB. . . . 

21 

23,963 

40, 712 

Boxes,  packing. . . . . . . . 

2 

2,800 

4, 265 

Bread . . . . . 

1 

8 

2,500 

15,000 

4, 100 

Carriages . . . . . . 

5,592 

Clothing . . . . . 

2  • 

10,  OOO 
4,200 

6,900 

Cooperage. . . . . . . . 

2 

740 

Curtain  fixtures  . . . . 

2 

2,500 

200 

1,600 

.850 

Dentistry . - . >  -  - . , . , . ... 

Edge  tools  . . . . . . . 

1 

2 

198 

1, 124 

Flour  and  meal . . ... 

15 

2 

59,100 

2,950 

2,500 

73, 972 
855 

TtfidRtrrtudp  - _ 

1 

1,940 

T-T n rflwflrfl— •ftlrn.'f.fls  . . . .  . ... r  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

•  2 

26,000 

11,144 

Iron  castings _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

3,000 

4,190 

Leather . . . . . 

14 

70,  675 

156, 029 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

2 

3,500 

8,300 

Lumber,  sawed. . . 

39 

163,063 

112,235 

1 

10,000 

325 

Mil  ^  ^  ' 

1 

2,200 

16,000 

1,450 

Oil  cloths . * . . . . . 

1 

35, 075 

Paper,  printing.  . . . 

1 

1,100 

12, 740 

1 

2,000 

750 

1 

2,000 

1,840 

3,  GUO 
8,940 
6,684  1 
816 
2,288 
2, 730 
1,280 


2,400 
2, 516 
24,612 


$1, 196 
7,  546 
28,  700 
17,  273 
10,360 
21,  500 
8, 900 
2,  952 


960 

1,750 

720 

1,  500 

21, 360 

6G,  500 

1,020 

2,  425 

6,000 

70,  000 

2, 568 

73, 075 

28, 090 

51, 436 

1,200 

8, 542 

5, 592 

20, 496 

2, 4 1)0 

7,215 

39,  672 

197, 500 

1,920 

8,500 

360 

557 

4,872 

9, 200 

720 

2,342 

1, 248 

■7,875 

360 

1,400 

35,100 

238, 500 

720 

5, 500 

806 

2, 983 

1, 032 

3,857 

348 

1,250 

720 

2,520 

184, 762 

883, 349 

3, 600 
4, 900 
06, 222 


936 

i  6, 0G3 

900 

5, 650 

10,  5(50 

21,859 

2,820 

15, 060 

564 

2,  015 

2,400 

4,  000 

480 

800 

136 

3,200 

4,  980 

94,  641 

780 

2,763 

2,400 

10, 000 

15, 696 

43, 050 

2,544 

9,000 

23,  872 

243,018 

1,  404 

.  10,000 

41,  808 

172,  505 

1, 440 

2,  000 

1,920 

3,  750 

8,400 

64,  000 

2,280 

21,  300 

720 

1,600 

240 

8,800 

214 
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1 

•a 

NUMBER  037  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

s 

g 

■8 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  nsateri 

i 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

l 

■a 

1 

<4 

SOMERSET  COUNTY — Continued. 

1 

$700 

$163 

1,500 

3,456 

4, 155 
5,638 

$432 

3,072 

$1,000 

5,000 

3 

4, 900 
2,450 
11, 400 
8,500 

1,572 

4, 188 

4, 441 

6,690 
9,897 
12, 814 

5, 400 

11 

3 

4. 500 
2,600 

8,  500 

1.500 

6, 100 

912 

4,150 

4, 240 
325 

1, 152 
3,168 

6, 170 
8,700 

10 

1,  464 

10, 488 

174 

490,  001 

605 

73 

184,  266 

904, 005 

WALDO  COUNTY. 

6,400 

200 

400 

7,850 

5,100 

2,314 

20 

12 

3,132 

240 

7,450 

450 

720 

6,252 

1, 848 
9,108 
360 

1,800 
17, 467 

4, 500 
21, 215 

10 

4,145 

1,190 

Jj 

IQ  i 

7 

..... 

1,000 

3,000 

100 

6, 800 
1,000 
1,000 
6,000 
10,  000 

14.700 

3.700 

620 

2, 600 
45 

2, 635 
600 
2,000 

9,  005 
4,200 

5,000 

Brick . 

300 

5,760 

18 

10,450 
2,000 
3,000 
10,000 
12,000 
43, 774 

1 

5 

23 

8,  648 
280 

2,  400 

3,  000 

10 

6 

Fisheries — Ood,  maekorol,  &c . .  . 

315 

11 

27  , 

4, 705 
7,585 
2, 892 

5 

a 

3,900 
14, 700 

1, 600 

1, 775 

*’  9 

2 

2, 880 

. 300  . 

Iron  castings . . . . 

4 

28,  500 

5,558 

20 

8,172 
960 
15, 108 

6, 144 
480 

28, 248 

19,500 
Qr  600 
284,250 
26,  530 
800 

7 

2 

Lima  . . . . 

0 

15, 208 

53 

Lumber,  planed . . . . 

1,500 
65,  200 

26 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

49 

27, 629 

117 

71, 802 

3 

4,  000 

963 

4 

27 

18 

1, 560 

4, 400 
90, 000 
2,000 
7,300 

Painting  * . . . . . . . 

20, 000 

14, 750 

720 

1,740 

Plaster,  ground . . 

1 

2 

6,000 

1,000 

3,900 

2 

7 

Sails . 

5 

4,600 

8, 285 

15 

5,052 

1, 320 

1, 80Q 
2,352 
136,008 

2,  880 
480 

16,000 
7,000 
5, 000 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

2 

700 

3,  500 

1, 620 

4 

Shingles . . . 

1,  650 

4 

8,310 
314, 000 
9,250 
2,100 

Ship -building . . . 

4, 150 

2,350 

17 

Ship -smithing . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles . T_ 

9 

3 

1 

146,  000 
5,400 
1,200 

146, 945 
5,430 

1,  613 

316 

6 

2 

Stono  quarrying. . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . , 

19 

1 

8 

6,  500 
150 
17,  700 

10,747 
400 
10, 875 

47 

3 

18 

12,  996 

1, 080 
5,676 

50, 920 
2,000 
20,  650 

Woollen  ffoocla . 

9 

8,400 

5,859 

27 

9,396 

2, 064 

17, 8G0 
14,400 

4, 100 

11, 000 

8 

Total . . . 

543,  693 

910 

21 

541 , 200 

20 

’ 

, 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Blacks  mi  thing . . . . . . 

15 

6, 600 

6,384 

23 

8,252 

16, 900 

jiiocits  ana  pumps . . . . . 

.1 

200 

260 

47,550 

330 

1 

180 

1,200 

8l)Q 

2,095 

30 

1, 117 
85,051 

10 

214 

117 

' 

66,240 

186,  781 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860, 


manufactures. 


Xf  ASHINGTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

Boxes,  packing . 

Bread . . . 

Brick . 

Carriages . . . 

Carpentering . 

Clothing . 

Cooperage . . . * . 

Confectionery . 

Oordago . .. 

Fertilizers — Bone-dust . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Fisheries — Honing,  cod,  &c . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . 

Gas . . 

Iron  castings . 

Iron,  bar,  &c . 

Leather., . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Spools . 

Machinery,  steam-engineB,  &c . 

Masts  and  spars  ...... . . 

Plaster,  ground . 

Provisions— Preserved  lobsters  ...... . .  . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . , . . 

Sails . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Shingles . . . . . 

Shipbuilding . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

"Wagons,  cartB,  <fcc . . . . 

Wooden  waro . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . 


YOKK  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . . . 

Blacksmitliing . . 

Blocks  and  piunps . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Bookbinding . . . 

Box  sboolcs . 

Brass  founding . . 

Bread. . . . . 

Bvick . : . 

Carriages . 

Carpentering . - . 

Cigars . . . 

Collins . 

Clothing . 

Cooperage . 

Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  meal. . 

Fisheries — Cod,  mackerel,  &c . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas . . . . . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather .  *.**«*, . 

Leather  bolting . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . - . . 


1 

a 

Jj 

I 

•3 

1 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

% 

I 

ft 

9 

4,350 

21, 303 

30 

11, 592 

35, 150 

1 

3,000 

5,775 

3 

1,080 

8,400 

3 

1,500 

450 

13 

1, 500 

3, 800 

5 

4, 350 

2, 447 

15 

4,224 

6,710 

5 

1,025 

2,024 

6 

2,220 

4, 925 

5 

21, 650 

23, 708 

14 

57 

13,320 

50, 745 

4 

2,050 

1, 689 

7 

2,736 

5,  585 

2 

2,500 

3, 362 

4 

103 

5,030 

1 

1,800 

2,  500 

2 

420 

3,500 

1 

300 

375 

1 

240 

750 

10 

25, 800 

86,700 

15 

4, 788 

95,441 

78 

145, 876 

169, 828 

769 

93,895 

301,  577 

2 

1, 100 

781 

3 

3,200 

3, 110 

1 

35, 000 

940 

3 

960 

3, 127 

2 

17, 500 

4,470 

15 

10, 404 

16, 700 

i 

100,000 

220,250 

250 

84, 000 

388,  050 

5 

18, 500 

13,076 

12 

1 

3,828 

19,089 

77 

1,104, 950 

516,  453 

985 

302, 256 

922,263 

1 

1,200 

400 

4 

960 

2, 850 

2 

5,800 

786 

3 

1, 440 

3,350 

1 

1, 000 

4, 285 

3 

1,872 

6, 100 

1 

25, 000 

17, 800 

30 

4, 500 

35,500 

1 

10, 000 

3,900 

15 

9 

3,360 

21,890 

2 

4,000 

4, 0Q0 

2 

720 

0, 120 

8 

2,925 

15,493 

16 

6, 180 

23, 260 

1 

3,600 

800 

3 

1,200 

2,200 

10 

13, 700 

8,362  ! 

26 

6,552 

19, 127 

16 

90, 000 

70,229 

151 

63,708 

155,814 

10 

17, 600 

9,781  1 

19 

7, 633 

17, 962 

1 

300 

175  1 

1 

360 

566 

2 

1,800 

1,913  1 

6 

1,872 

11, 125 

4 

4,300 

11,514 

6 

2,  076 

15, 980 

323 

1, 727, 086 

1, 308, 451 

2,680 

184 

717,130 

2, 404, 382 

1 

1,500 

1,000 

4 

1,200 

3,000 

24 

10, 550 

7,645 

35 

12,936 

24, 146 

1 

1,500 

210 

2 

900 

1, 300 

27 

42,275 

71,108 

156 

68 

43, 470 

152, 284 

1 

200 

215 

1 

360 

800 

3 

3, 600 

33,100 

32 

11, 160 

49, 250 

1 

2,000 

2,126 

1 

480 

3, 000 

2 

2, 500 

10, 042 

9 

3,280 

16,200 

9 

5,500 

8,  069 

67 

9, 090 

23, 360 

10 

22, 550 

15, 603 

60 

22,  368 

49,104 

1 

300 

240 

2 

720 

1,050 

1 

3,000 

6,630 

10 

4 

4,848 

14,000 

3 

1,950 

695 

3 

1,200 

4,820 

7 

14, 400 

115, 025 

17 

364 

22, 908 

18(5,880 

3 

550 

920 

6 

1, 560 

3,711 

5 

3,458, 200 

1,979, 017 

1,016 

2, 950 

761,880 

3,592,000 

8 

10, 750 

22, 440 

8 

1,752 

35,986 

11 

37, 300 

20, 542 

170 

19,565 

41,257 

2 

6,500 

1,800 

11 

4,260 

7,500 

1 

71,  600 

'  3, 000 

3 

1,296 

12,000 

2 

3, 800 

5,926 

11 

3,  936 

15,280 

11 

50, 500 

35, 032 

38 

11,  580 

47,386 

2 

3,000 

12, 000 

6 

2,160 

17, 000 

1 

1, 000 

720 

2 

600 

.  3,000 

3  ! 

15, 000 

38, 150 

9 

.3,408 

49,600 

66  1 

182,150 

288,475 

237 

1 

66,360 

455,131 
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Table  Fo.  1,— MANUFACTURES,  BY  GOIJNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


YORK  COUNTY— Continued. 

Machinery,  cotton— Reeds  awl  harness . ... 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &e . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . . . . 

Masts  and  spars-. . . . 

Millinery . ... 

Oil  cloths . . . 

Painting . . . . . 

Photographs . 

Plaster . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Printing— Job . . . . . . 

No  wspnper . . . 

Saddlery  an d  harness . . . . 

Sails . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. — . . ...... . 

Shingles . . . . 

Ship-building . . . . 

Ship-smithing . . 

Shoo-pegs . . . 

Silverware . . . . . 

Soup  and  candles . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . . . 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoet-iron  ware . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . . . 


! 

•3 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

Capital  Invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

i 

6 

& 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

i  ■  ; 
< 

3 

$3,700 

$3,810 

5 

32 

$4, 304 

$9, 020 

4 

204,600 

108,585 

421 

150,780 

366, 800 

3 

2,200 

2,430 

7 

2,544 

5,325 

2 

2,300 

4,650 

7 

2,088 

C,  745 

4 

6,500 

10,450 

. . 

20 

3,168 

21,100  ! 

1 

20,000 

29,000 

30 

9,  360 

75, 000  : 

3 

1,600 

1,937 

8 

3,240 

G,  515 

2 

900 

1,300 

3 

1,080 

3,  000 

1 

750 

4, 000 

1 

412 

4,  C60  \ 

2 

425 

75 

2 

744 

1,261  [' 

2 

7,300 

3,695 

*  7 

2 

3,540 

10, 785 

1 

4,000 

1,580 

6 

1,  872 

5,213 

4 

4,925 

4,977 

11 

4, 428 

io,  056  ; 

1 

1,500 

50,000 

{4 

1, 440 

52,  000 

5 

3,000 

1,900 

13  • 

4, 380 

8,  075 

6 

10, 000 

2,650 

13 

2,  952 

7, 735 

3 

71,000 

97,780 

105 

45,  600 

152,500  j; 

1 

.  ■  500 

778 

■\  4  . 

900 

1, 687  j 

4 

10,000 

2,700 

21 

3 

5,748 

15,  840 

3 

600 

600 

4 

1,764 

2,800 

2 

4,100 

3,090 

.  7 

1,200 

5, 375  } 

I 

100 

'910 

3 

936 

3, 600  i 

15 

30,450 

63,450 

84 

25,  544 

134,210 

10 

14,500 

8,118 

12 

6, 540 

20,500  1 

6  . 

4,185 

1,954 

11 

3,492 

6, 551  I 

10  | 

142,700 

256,065 

146  | 

126 

73, 164 

428, 525  | 

305  j 

4,504,010 

3,346,304  j 

2,851 

3,590 

1,375,103 

6, 175, 423  } 

I 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

| 

1 

$ 

.  & 

Capital  invested. 

i 

I 

1 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

o 

1 

1 

*g 

! 

■a 

Male. 

1 

I 

Androscoggin  . . . 

196 

$3,794,760 

$1,959,412 

1,839 

1,918 

$9U,  892 

$3, 625,  948 

Aroostook . . . . . 

105 

430,450 

150, 566 

919 

45 

288,262 

050,978 

Cumberland. . . . 

338 

3, 075, 663 

4, 106,  338 

2,786 

597 

995,  530 

0, 721, 612 

Franklin . 

122 

240, 390 

291, 347 

257 

54 

77, 428 

454, 417 

Huucuck . 

24  L 

1,155,985 

664,  568 

1,886 

47 

324,  570 

1, 290, 043 

Kunuubcck . : . 

470 

2, 413, 490 

2, 395, 354 

2, 490 

1  860 

956, 339 

4, 404,993 

Knox . . 

233 

685,574 

840, 561 

2,294 

108 

445,973 

1,  C18, 777 

Lincoln . • 

186  | 

325, 250 

207, 977 

672 

14 

118, 988 

460, 679 

Oxford . 

205  , 

452, 520 

473, 405 

561 

94 

190, 288 

815, 567 

Peuobscot . . . j 

457 

2,257, 225 

3,841,064 

3, 139 

797 

1, 102, 763 

6,027,531 

Piscataquis . . . .*? . 

83 

383, 375 

324, 559 

307 

222 

127, 480 

553, 155 

Sagadahoc . . . 

154 

568, 035 

556,507 

731 

169 

184, 762 

883, 349 

Somerset . 

.  174 

490,  001 

533, 760 

605 

73 

184,265 

904, 065 

Waldo . . . 

218 

541, 200 

543, 693 

910 

20 

303, 112 

1, 142, 335 

Washington  . . . . 

323 

1,727,086 

1, 308,451 

2, 680 

184 

717, 130 

2, 404, 382 

305, 

4,504,  010 

3, 346, 304 

2, 851 

3,590 

1,375,103 

6, 175,423 

Aggregate . . . . 

3, 810 

32, 044, 020 

.21, 553, 066 

24,  827 

9,792 

8,303, 891 

38, 193, 254 

Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

j 

j 

1 

3 

3 

i 

! 

1 

3 

5 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

1 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

. 

1 

4 

$4, 009 

$1,685 

14 

$4,152 

$7,455 

46, 050 

37,414 

56 

19, 788 

72,  413 

12 

36, 900 

14,909 

40 

12,612 

53,  050 

12 

11,800  ' 

5,105 

22 

4,920 

12, 816 

_  .  1  ,\  #  V 

33,000 

2,300 

57 

21, 000 

,  64,675 

■  5 

2,103 

8 

1,956 

4,  689 

i  1  ' 

2,000 

4,290 

5 

1,800 

;  6,  ooo 

101, 545 

73, 611 

331 

115, 048 

236,478 

Blank  books . .  <S . : . .  I A  • .  -/.*%, . 

3 

27,400 

8, 928 

13 

6 

5, 604 

33,’728 

Bleaching  and  dyeing - ". - ; . . . . 

2 

90, 530 

28, 948 

81 

8 

1  13,326 

82,  200 

Blocks  and  pumps  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ... _ _ _  _ 

34,950 

29, 016 

78 

30, 794 

83,  610 

Boatbuilding  ...  . .  _ ,  ....... t-i.i-- 

11,610 

46 

*  14,284 

26,  995 

Bookbinding . < . 

4 

3,800 

3,218 

8 

4 

3,396 

8,400 

Bookbinders*  tools  ~* 

3,000 

*5 

1, 800 

2,  625 

Booh  and  shoes  • 

509, 124 

2,065 

836 

661, 878 

1,910,666 

16, 050 

52 

18, 108 

54, fe 

65, 600 

104, 100 

102 

34,020 

176,  750 

Brass  founding  *  *'  " 

30, 000 

30 

11, 880 

44,  625 

Bread . . . 

20 

88,400 

153, 173 

90 

1 

32,076 

223,880 

Brick  -  --  -  • _ - . . . . 

111 

93,493 

63, 921 

610 

82,525 

233, 157 

Brooms  . - . - . 

1 

100 

700 

3 

* 

900 

.3, 000,, 

1 

100 

500 

1 

1 

840 

1,400 

. . ®,;„  s 

19 

12, 975 

15, 314 

72 

31,284 

67,135 

8, 000 

32,510 

26 

11 

10,380 

42,  000 

Carriages 

160 

250, 445 

132, 359 

925 

233, 828 

511,  612 

Carving,  ship . . . 

2 

1,550 

1,100 

4 

2,160 

3,  750 

1 

300 

225  • 

1 

300 

600 

Cigars  . . . . - 

4 

3,600 

1  9, 205 

17 

5 

7,188 

19, 800 

28 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860. 


' 

MANUFACTURES. 

4 

i 

i 

i 

■g 

1 

1  | 

Capital  invested. 

? 

| 

o 

NUMBEll  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

<1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

& 

73 

a 

£ 

$24, 000 

$15, 600 

20 

$6, 096 

8 

111,  000 

363, 130 

203 

58, 152 

526, 966 

Oil— Fish . , . 

l 

300 

500 

a 

480 

1, 900 

1 

150, 000 

287,000 

75 

33, 600 

600, 000 

100 

1 

360 

1 

5,000 

6, 804 

1 

480 

7,076 

2, 200 

4 

1, 272 

7,500 

3,  ISO 

3, 640 

15 

6,000 

11, 815 

Paper,  printing  and  wrapping . . . 

14 

519, 100 

535, 539 

223 

183 

100, 834 

949, 675 

Photographs . . 

8 

8,000 

5,938 

14 

2 

7, 356 

15, 100 

47,  650 

37, 548 

50 

11, 296 

69, 149 

2, 500 

300 

4 

960 

3,000 

16 

18,025 

7,816 

51 

19,656 

59, 831 

80, 485 

Preserved  fish . 

5 

59,000 

70, 200 

59 

28 

9, 976 

124,800 

Printing— Book  and  job. . * . . . 

9 

55,  600 

25, 973 

53 

16 

17,820 

67,135 

Newspaper,  &c . 

29 

178,  600 

55, 132 

169 

16 

59, 400 

194,739 

2, 100 

1 

360 

2,630 

1, 500 

10, 335 

6 

1,584 

19,000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

70 

64,  535 

.  76,262 

172 

5 

60,672 

171, 276 

28 

40, 325 

118, 474 

77 

30, 924 

177,989 

Sait,  ground . 

1 

1, 500 

700 

1 

1 

313 

1, 500 

129, 151 

211 

43,201 

271, 084 

Saws . . . . * . 

Q 

20, 400 

10,200 

9 

5,280 

22, 300 

ReythRH _  _ 

3 

38, 570 

96 

36,  036 

129, 363 

Shin  glen _ 

116 

84, 249 

253 

59,  485 

186,  597 

Ship- building  -  „  r  .  . . , 

46 

621,702 

1, 021 

399,  948 

1,137,814 

Ship-arnithing  . . ,  _ _  .  t _ _ _ 

21 

23, 000 

28,729 

55 

91,648 

58,187 

Shoo  findings _  _ ,  _  „  T _ _ „ , „ r _ T . r _ . T T _  _ _ Txr _ : 

1 

20, 000 

13, 035  | 

16 

6,000 

30,000 

Shoo  pegs . 

4 

10, 000 

2, 700  : 

21 

3 

5,748 

15, 840 

Slice  n.Tirl  hnnf  t.lpi)  ,  1 

X 

31, 400 

15 

8, 184 

149, 740 

Shovels,  forks,  &o. . . . _ . . . . . ! 

6 

24, 500 

69,777 

90 

25,464 

94,450 

Silver  plating  ... . . . . 

3 

6,800 

13,175 

18, 

2 

9, 744 

23,600 

Silver  warn  ... 

8 

5,300 

5,475 

12 

5, 304 

11, 240 

13 

25, 100 

37, 954  1 

35 

10, 106 

65,  637 

SpnL«  hnhfl  nndfelloftH 

3 

3,200 

1, 365 

6 

1,  836 

6,725 

Springs.. _ . . . ,t  . . . . ! 

1 

2,000 

3, 100 

4 

1,200 

5,  000 

Sf.ntr  building  .  . 

1 

10, 000 

4,500 

15 

7,801) 

13, 500 

Starch....  .  .  .  1 

8 

19, 900 

13, 500 

13  ' 

3,696 

23,  870 

Staves,  phonics,  and  bonding  , 

73 

234, 074 

190, 892 

315 

86, 480 

382,  600 

Stone  quarrying  _ 

27 

312,325  1 

94, 054 

377 

137, 224 

295,280 

Sugar  refining _ _ _ _ _ _ _ r _ T _ 

1 

400, 000 

3, 215, 000 

200 

7,200 

1,350,  000 

Timber  cutting  ...... 

27 

247, 300 

21,  COO 

752 

226, 308 

406,  060 

Tin,  copper,  and  Hhect.iron  ware _ , _ , 

103 

196, 150 

122, 297 

230 

85, 316 

264,630 

Trunks,  valises,  &c . . . ■  1 

2 

2,300 

3,050 

C 

1 

2,184 

8, 100 

Turning,  wood . . . . . , _ 

1 

1,000 

900 

2 

720 

1,  875 

Upholstering . . . . . 

2  1 

2,400 

2,941 

3 

1 

1,224 

5,740 

Wng^nw  eprtn  Aic  . ..  T1 _  _ _  _ _  _ 

42 

‘  27, 785 

16, 420 

84 

30, 360 

57, 164 

Whiteflinlthing . . . . . 

1 

500 

400 

1 

480 

1, 000 

•Whiting  . . 

1 

4, 000 

5,000 

6 

2,400 

8,000 

3 

40, 000 

29, 130 

39 

10, 843 

52,  926 

9 

34, 000 

8, 117 

68 

19, 284 

58,  051 

Wool  cleaning  - . - • 

7 

51, 000 

179, 790 

51 

2 

18, 536 

244,875 

"Wool  carding . . . . 

37 

62, 200 

87,  906 

54 

67 

16, 170 

118, 131 

"Woollen  goods . 

26 

932,400 

'  1,003,366 

539 

488 

263, 216 

1,717,007 

Aggregate . . 

|  3,810 

22,044,020 

21, 553, 066 

24, 827 

9,702 

8, 303, 891 

38,193,254 
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MANUFACTURES. 

■3 

j 

! 

■g 

I 

Capital  invested. 

d 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annua]  cost  of  labor.  j 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY. 

«,  G00 

$1,  300 

4 

$2, 950 

1 

1, 000 

525 

1 

Boots  and  slices . . . 

10 

8,800 

10, 278 

42 

4 

.  12, 552 

26, 362 

1 

1,  000 

800 

15 

3 

5, 000 

4, 805 

19 

Cement . . . 

1 

33,  000 

6, 100 

25 

2 

8,760 

30,  000 

2 

1,  000 

880 

2 

2,  615 

Clolbinff . . . 

5 

13,  400 

31,  050 

31 

37 

14,  532 

54,  245 

8 

3, 415, 000 

56,  000 

705 

464,  338 

4 

20,  000 

10,  930 

25 

7, 380 

32,  850 

7, 000 

200 

2 

1,000 

17 

112,  700 

240, 020 

34 

10,  944 

288, 788 

5 

12, 250 

3, 100 

22 

1 

60,  000 

1,600 

3 

7,  000 

Gloves . 

1 

1,  000 

1,600 

3 

4 

1,380 

3,150 

14 

327,400 

255, 765 

83 

485, 655 

2 

20,  000 

54, 980 

13 

88,  500 

5 

fi,  300 

7,502 

10 

20,  900 

3 

6, 200 

6,721 

9 

11,  500 

20 

87, 100 

13, 940 

76 

69,  970 

3 

29, 000 

40, 210 

51 

70, 500 

1,500 

3,  600 

1 

3,  000 

1,000 

1,600 

5 

2,000 

3,240 

9,  499 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

6 

42, 500 

35, 405 

101, 250 

Soap  und  candles . . . . . . 

1 

2, 000 

4,600 

5, 700 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  "ware . „ . . 

5 

3, 700 

4, 060 

11, 212 

Wagons,  carts,  &ri . , . . . 

1  3 

5,  835 

Woollen  goods . . . : . . 

1  1 

3,500 

2, 075 

3 

a 

840 

3,  213 

Total . ■ . 

135 

4, 235,850 

813, 046 

1, 297 

49 

508, 248 

1, 849, 087 

ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY, 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

2 

700 

2, 040 

9 

4,900 

Fisheries-- Ovsters . , _  _ _  . . 

48 

6, 925 

1  500 

48 

2, 820 

7  500 

17, 825 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . 

16 

47, 000 

53,  GOO 

28 

66, 135 

Lumber,  aawod . , . . . 

Q 

10, 400 

10, 450 

31 

11  GIG 

30, 550 

Printing . .  . 

4 

18, 500 

25, 100 

54 

6 

23,  040 

59, 090 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ivnro . . . 

1 

1, 700 

875 

6 

1,  680 

3, 200 

Total . 

77 

85  225 

,  r.r 

181  709 

BALTIMORE  CITY, 

Do,  565 

17o 

5J,  8 {jo 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous. . . 

4 

248, 000 

85  450 

232 

58,  800 

233, 500 

Baskets . . . . . . 

3 

4, 900 

Blacksmithinff . 

11 

12  950 

ll'o47 

16^00 

37, 680 

Blocks  and  pumps... . . 

3 

4  000 

"980 

15 

5  856 

12,450 

Boots  and  shoes . 

210 

211, 685 

355,737 

1,  088 

252 

342,  204 

B71, 567 

Boxes,  packing . .  .  ... 

3 

27,300 

Brass  rounding . . 

g 

76, 000 
72, 135 

97,469 

85 

184 

26,  640 

154,  000 

Bread . . . 

68 

469,  385 

Brick . . . . 

37 

124, 800 

72,  595 

95  350 

278,  (JOG 

Brooms . . . . . .  . 

3 

34  300 

47, 128 

S93 

15, 264 

63, 358 

Burning  fluid . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

3, 400 

12, 950 

1, 848 

27, 368 

Carriages  . . . . . . . . .  ,  . 

10 

68  300 

116  916 

217, 925 

Carpets . . . . 

o 

16, 050 

6  2D6 

117 

12 

44, 760 

2, 592 

11.3G5 

Carving,  wood . . . . . 

1 

500 

1  400 

1,296 

4,296 

Chains . . . .  .  . 

1 

1, 400 

Chomicab?  miscellaneous . . . .......... 

1 

12,000 

12, 000 

2 

20 

3, 600 

30, 000 
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I 

d 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

g 

MANUFACTURES. 

•s 

1 

K 

1 

■a 

I 

Cost  of  raw  materis 

4 

Female. 

! 

j 

: 

a 

■g 

| 

*  1 

BALTIMORE  CITY— Continued. 

$70,000 

215,830 

12,200 

$100,300 

237,703 

50 

$15, 600 

$135,000 

12? 

504 

1 

175, 020 

672,649 

17, 450 

1 

41 

5,736 

88,425 

2 

288 

9,300 

2. 500 
1,218,500 

7.500  ■ 
1,200 

2,  G74 

2 

6 

1,560 

11,250 

119 

1,837,293 

2,139 

3,672 

895,512 

3,124,081 

27,075 

5 

48 

8,640 

35,  000 

675 

3 

708 

1,942 

300 

135 

3 

828 

1,400 

12 

20,700 

94, 200 

43,587 

20 

2 

.6,144 

73, 988 

154, 720 

431 

97,752 

319, 095 

1,050,000 

150 

60, 000 

1, 300, 000 

53 

9,960 

66,490 

32, 500 
52,900 

150 

14, 400 

50,000 

40 

12, 480 

82, 148 

1 

360 

555 

1,280 

1 

144 

2, 000 

51 

14, 760 

620,  038 

3, 019 

19 

6,624 

31,  000 

7,500 

30 

5,400 

18,  OUO 

435 

35 

140, 352 

534,  910 

500 

2,000 
132, 000 

4 

1 

1, 104 

3,000 

* 

230 

84,000 

375,  000 

9,400 

60,840 

1,300 

6 

1,680 

5,  902 

18 

* 

57,626 

3,401 

78 

35 

28,728 

145, 047 

Horse-shoes . . . . . . . 

13 

,4, 476 

13,  983 

Horse -slum  nail  3 

2, 500 

9 

3, 336 

13,  300 

Hosiery _ _  ... 

1, 050 

4 

1,524 

6,123 

500 

2 

480 

3,  500 

InHtvnmfintn  nmtWmtiCfl1 

9,000 

225,000 

500 

12 

3, 960 

30,  000 

Iron _ Bjlu  alioot.  ,&(> 

315 

124, 080 

041,125 

Bedsteads .  . . .  ................ 

836 

2 

960 

2,000 

Clouting^  StOVOfi) 

10 

327, 500 
100, 000 

401 

130,416 

589, 000 

Pig 

89,  000 

76 

22, 200 

130,  000 

.TfeWfilry _ _ 

600 

2 

168 

1,600 

600 

1, 120 

4 

1, 920 

3,070 

Lampblack . ..r .  . M.ltl . 

x 

2, 000 

4,000 

6 

1, 440 

10,  QOO 

Leather  . . 

14 

335, 100 
14,  000 
70, 000 

345, 165 

99 

l  5 

34,284 

471,  010 

Leather,  moroocn 

56,850  1 
117, 300 

49  1 

16,044 

81, 719 

Liipiora— .Distillftfl 

18 

7, 056 

142,  000 

Malt . 

12  1 

86, 900 

108, 288  ‘ 

101 

31, 500 

211, 161 

Rectified  . 

13, 200 

79, 78G 

15 

4, 872 

124, 367 

Locksmithiug  and  bell-hanging  . 

1,200 
137  000 

1,870 

4 

1,248 

5,  550 

Locomotives . . . 

13, 500 

60 

18, 800 

50,  000 

Looking- glass  and  picture  frumps 

17  900 

15j  045 

19 

8,920 

34,200 

Lumber,  sawed . . . , 

70, 000 

25,  000 

22 

7,920 

66,250 

Titi  in  her,  planed _ ..... _  ... _  , 

10G,  000 
185, 800 

234,  950 

155 

61,  500 

334,779 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  _ 

155,  925 

345 

120,  420 

392,500 

11 

93, 900 

110, 090 

189 

67,  956 

229, 760 

Millinery  and  dress-making _ _ _ 

3 

1, 200 

749 

8 

1, 008 

4, 583 

Mill-stones,  burr _ ... _ _ _ .... _ _ t . 

1 

3, 420 

1,910 

5 

1, 920 

5, 4  86 

Mill W  1*1  gh  tin  g 

4, 000 

5, 000 

6 

1, 800 

10,000 

g 

3,000’ 

3,500 

2, 774 

8 

2,232 

7,640 

Musical  iuatrumontK— M'scpllmmons , , ,  , , , 

1 

1,800 

4 

1, 440 

f>,  000 

Organs  , . , ,  _  _ i „ , r  . _ r r 

1 

3, 000 
117, 600 

3,  BOO 
119, 900 
9,450 

7 

2,688 

12,  DUO 

PiOnOH..  -,----1  r . . . r 

4 

187 

92, 100 

265, 01)0 

3 

9, 800 

3, 000 

3, 000 

14 

4, 200 

23, 4(H) 

1 

2,600 

4 

1, 728 

6,113 

a  nut 

1 

2,000 

2 

COO 

4,000 

C 

1 

100, 000 

4, 000 

3, 500 

173, 000 
13, 000 

20 

7,200 

233,  OUO 

1 

12 

2,400 

30,000 

4 

8, 465 

8 

2,244 

24.055 

1 

4,500 

1,665 

2 

.  480 

4,200 
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MANUFACTURES, 


BALTIMORE  CITY—  Continued. 

Plaster  ornaments . . . 

Photographs . . . 

Plumbing...... . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Printing . . 

Provisions— Oysters,  packed . 

Pork  and  beef . 

Preserved  fruits . . . . . 

Regalia . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sails . . . 

Sash,  doors,  aa<l  blinds . 

Scales  nud  balances . . . . . . 

Ship  and  bout  building . . . 

Ship.smithing . . . . 

Shot . . 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &c,... . . . 

Silver  ware . 

Snuff  und  tobacco . . . 

Sonp  and  candles . 

Sugar,  refilled . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.. . . . 

Trunks . 

Umbrollas  and  parasols . 

Upholstery . . 

Venetian  blinds . . 

Vinegar . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . 

Wire-work . . . . 

Total . . 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY— (exclusive  of  CITY.) 

Agricultural  Implements . . . 

Axles.. . 

Biacksmlthing . . . . . 

Bleaching . . . 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . . ..... . 

Brass  founding . . . . . 

Brick. . . . . . 

Carriages  . . . . . . 

Carpets . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Cotton  batting  and  wlcking . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Gunpowder.... . . . . 

Hides  and  tallow . . . 

Iron  blooms . .  . 

Iron  bridges. . . . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . ...... 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lime . ; . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . .  * . . . 

Liquors,  malt. . .  „  • . ; . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . - . 

Marble  quarrying . . . . . . . 

Marble  sawing . 

Nails . . . 


NUMBEE  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

tl,  200 

$0, 000 

1 

730 

1,  600 

42 

15,  900 

50, 300 

80 

27,  336 

54, 138 

204 

95,  760 

324,  954 

1,247 

451 

216,  048 

1, 025,  920 

65 

24,  000 

928,  235 

15 

56 

11,  640 

63,  700 

2 

600 

3,  500 

156 

6 

53,  400 

210, 491 

46 

18,  528 

125, 400 

14 

5,280 

23, 840 

8 

3, 456 

10, 000 

442 

191, 148 

600,822 

24 

7,428 

32, 250 

7 

2,100 

50. 480 

22 

13 

9,  330 

30,  800 

IS 

5,400 

30, 000 

12 

4,128 

34, 000 

71 

23,  520 

433, 345 

175 

00,  000 

2,  300,  000 

203 

68,  400 

282, 030 

3 

720 

2,400 

3 

1 

600 

1,999 

33 

23 

11,  490 

47, 045 

2 

GOO 

2,500 

9 

1 

2,808 

11, 020 

52 

17, 010 

39, 185 

20 

8,880 

23,100 

12, 388 

4, 666 

3,  974, 278 

21,  063, 517 

18 

7,200 

14, 900 

10 

3,780 

15, 859 

76 

22,236 

65, 077 

18 

3 

4,224 

14,  000 

07 

8 

17,  D88 

40, 770 

6 

2,076 

19,  253 

276 

33, 050 

60,700 

3 

1,080 

2,700 

20 

4, 800 

10,  800 

29 

9,420 

20, 200 

24 

14 

6, 000 

32  600 

692 

1,077 

421, 656 

2,  080,  814 

99 

38,052 

2,  425, 887 

8 

1,800 

3,  000 

5 

2, 160 

1G,  250 

11 

4,536 

294, 981 

10 

3,360 

18,  635 

60 

30, 000 

98,  000 

65 

24, 672 

117,  959 

331 

97, 200 

378,  000 

20 

2 

7,044 

88,  650 

36 

11,232 

134,  700 

28 

8,424 

157,  377 

4 

1 

1, 728 

5,  000 

6 

1,968 

24,  675 

1, 188 

477, 552 

1,100,000 

50 

15,600 

300,000 

8 

3, 144 

30,000 

160 

30.000 

150,000 

1 

82,000 

$3,800 

1 

300 

500 

4 

220 

20, 200 

6 

42, 200 

17, 467 

7 

201, 000 

114, 178 

25 

652, 434 

529, 130 

5 

187, 680 

748, 250 

4 

26,500 

34, 500 

1 

500 

2,500 

23 

75, 700 

70, 392 

7 

11, 200 

66, 600 

4 

13, 700 

8,940 

1 

20, 000 

1, 500 

16 

305, 600 

251, 350 

5 

7,600 

9, 113 

i 

42,463 

46,226 

3 

35, 800 

18, 121 

i 

20,000 

20,  000 

2 

11,  ooo 

17, 000 

10 

143, 700 

340, 643 

1 

250, 000 

2, 200,  000 

37 

88,500 

100, 820 

1 

500 

1,000 

2 

500 

666 

4 

11,500 

27,200 

1 

600 

700 

5 

2, 900 

3,432 

11 

12,400 

11, 194 

4 

5,000 

5,040 

1, 100 

9, 009, 107 

12, 624, 737 

1 

10, 000 

5, 900 

1 

50, 000 

10, 515 

37 

23,800 

15, 336 

1 

15, 000 

2,000 

28 

14, 800 

18, 387 

1 

25, 000 

17, 900 

7 

50, 000 

5,287 

1 

750 

1,075 

1 

30,000 

5,500 

10 

8,500 

9,610 

2 

20,000 

23,230 

11 

1, 574, 500 

1,226,574 

36 

490,400 

1,970,458 

1 

5,000 

149 

1 

10, 000 

7,100 

2 

20, 000 

266,  360 

1 

50, 000 

14,]  92 

1 

60,000 

67,  600 

2 

150, 000 

83,661 

5 

335, 000 

296,  600 

7 

24, 600 

48,  336 

15 

39,400 

63,  230 

3 

44,000 

125,040 

2 

11,000 

3, 110 

4 

5, 100 

3,350 

2 

1, 150,000 

538,  000 

1 

10, 000 

125, 300 

1 

65,000 

16,200 

X 

1  75, 000 

90,600 
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1 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

•i 

NUMBER  OP  BANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

£ 

5 

$144,000 

$105, 815 

59 

37 

$21,000 

$201, 500 

400 

3^'  m 

4 

203, 500 

179, 150 

122 

99 

50, 419 

435,250 

210 

4,780,050 

5,443,946 

3, 547 

1,241 

1, 376,966 

8,508,241 

3, 460 

6 

36, 900 

25,  600 

30 

4 

5,580 

34, 833 

8 

33, 900 

28, 490 

33 

4 

6,120 

38, 293 

3 

850 

1,240 

6 

1,440 

2,820 

14 

51,700 

100, 750 

14 

3,793 

123,  652 

13 

2, 676 

7, 100 

7 

13, 500 

7,400 

12 

2,748 

13,  700 

4 

1,900 

1,290 

7 

1,740 

3,  750 

33 

72, 950 

113,  246 

52 

12,396 

151,  032 

5,520 

8,  900 

23 

14,250 

37 

10, 248 

24,  732 

13 

33,  340 

I 

f  800 

900 

6 

1,800 

8,  000 

I 

40, 000 

500 

80 

24, 000 

60,000 

49 

202, 350 

321, 720 

75 

19, 716 

443,219 

3 

5,150 

COO 

3 

2 

280 

5,800 

1 

500 

530 

1. 

240 

1, 500 

24 

19,  G50 

12,990 

31 

7, 71(1 

50, 630 

30, 132 

22 

7 

6, 408 

55,  883 

11500 

0, 000 

1,  G20 

22,150 

2 

4  900 

1, 480 

7 

1, 860 

4,  920 

i 

500 

GO 

360 

750 

1 

300 

130 

2, 490 

2 

7 

480 

2,280 

800 

5,450 

4 

2,200 

360 

1 

360 

1, 225 

3 

1  800 

995 

1, 200 

3,410 

4 

22, 000 

9,240 

13 

5 

4, 380 

14,505 

144 

400, 250 

413,  950 

363 

7 

99,  928 

743,214 

7 

8,  600 

4,625 

21 

7,212 

20, 970 

g 

1, 500 

5,375 

3 

1,  080 

10,800 

26 

9,  900 

8,958 

54 

16,  080 

38, 650 

17 

6,800 

19, 190 

50 

5 

14,  880 

39, 231 

2 

500 

2,800 

3 

912 

4, 100 

4 

2,500 

1,070 

27 

3, 495 

9, 200 

2 

3, 500 

7,740 

18 

3 

6, 720 

15,850 

1 

1, 000 

4, 000 

8 

4,200 

10,  000 

1 

10, 600 

32 

6,144 

15,000 

1 

1,000 

1,500 

2 

3 

1,032 

3,000 

1 

100 

175 

x 

240 

020 

1 

100, 000 

47, 200 

49 

48 

19,200 

90,000 

1 

1  1,000 

600 

4 

960 

2,000 

MANUFACTURES. 


BALTIMORE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Paper,  printiug . 

Paper,  wrapping . 

Saddlory  and  barnoss. 
Snuff  and  tobacco  .  - , . 
WhgonB,  carts, 
Woollen,  goods . 


Total.. 


CALVERT  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal . 
Lumber,  Bawed. . 


CAROLINE  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Iron  castings . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Wagons,  carta,  &c... 


Total.. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements . 

Blacksmithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 

Brick . . 

Copper  mining... . 

Flour  and  moal.  . . 

Fisheries . 

HatB  and  caps . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Leather . 

Paper,  printing . . . . 

Paper,  wrapping . . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Printing . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  v 

Wagons,  carta,  &o . 

Woollen  goods.. ......i*... 


Total.. 


CECIL  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements.. 

Bark,  ground . 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread . 

Brick . 

Carriages . 

Carpentering . 

Chrome  mining . . 

Clothing . 

Cooperage . . 

Cotton  goods . . 

Brain  tile . . . . 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


| 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

l 

manufaotukbs. 

1 

«H 

'i 

I 

1 

t 

oJ 

■a 

1 

■8 

1 

•a 

!  ■ 

i 

1 

c 

1 

I 

1 

1 

CECIL  COUNTY— Continued. 

T’liilininu  Herrin  c  t'” 

K 

$10  6n0 

$10,  000 

41 

71 

2 

$4  590 

$25, 485 
620,  289 
2,600 

2,  580 
195, 000 
13, 000 
50,  600 

3, 800 
129,  635 
6,000 

10. 500 
84,220 
11, 700 

13. 500 

153,  600 
1,500 
650 

193, 000 
11,500 
140, 000 
300 
46,300 
200 
1,000 
44,000 

22, 104 
600 

1, 200 
53, 016 

4, 980 
12, 000 
600 
11, 412 
1,872 

800 

nn/1  nttn 

134 

18 

50 

3, 960 

2,360 
44, 825 

23 

38 

4,000 

8,519 

1,  000 
1,725 
250 

4, 450 
40,  600 

3, 150 
1,040 
5,642 
9,017 
24,  400 

2 

'  1, 800 

1,000 

8,000 

3,500 

500 

2,900 

50, 000 

1,  656 

3, 900 
312 
3,564 
10, 500 

11 

13, 000 
1,000 
12, 400 
80,000 
4,500 
29,  200 
14, 700 
27,945 
39,  750 

6 

11 

35 

1 

Shoddy . 

*** 

11,500 

4, 600 

37 

11 

30 

22 

IS,  480 

3,  732 
8,928 

15 

4 

sc 

>0 

17 

8,  (Lfl 

Total . 

0  nnn 

inn 

CHARLES  COUNTY. 

Blacksroithing . . . . . . 

1 

GOO 

1,330  . 

720 

3,  000 
18, 660 

Flour  and  meal _ 

4 

5,500 

’ 

6 

1,428 

Total . . . . . . 

6,100 

13,  920 

2,148 

21,  660 

DORCHESTER  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes  . . * . . . . . 

9, 850 

. 

5,0 

3, 244 

5 

3 

,  <3 

EEEDEBICK  county. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . 

17,300 

24 

9,950 
2,100 
77, 155 

Bark,  ground . . . f , 

7, 044 

Blaclcsinl  thing  .... . . . . . T , „ 

1 

70 

40,005 

1 

240 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . *.■ . . . . 

120 

20  196 

Bread . . 

?6 

4, 900 
8,000 
200 
13,200 
17,400 

147 

12 

41  980 

6, 350 
14,200 
500 
16,  300 
36,000 
’975 

Brick . . . . 

Brooms . . . . 

3 

1 

3,  033 
840 
9,300 

53 

1 

10 

5,000 

240 

2,820 

Buckskin  dressing . 

Carriages . . . 

3 

Charcoal . 

' AUU 

30 

8, 220 

Clothing,  men’s.... . 

500 

2 

480 

Cigars . . . . . 

31, 250 

53 

59 

18, 480 

13,  000 
8,  900 
48, 485 
1,600 

Confectionory . . . . . . 

2 

S4 

5, 3/0 

14 

3,420 

Cooperage . . . . ^ . . . . . . 

9  500 
16,350 

4 

1, 380 

Cordage . . . . . . . . . 

76 

17,430 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

2 

480 

Essential  oils— Sassafras . . . . . .  . 

5  000 
100 

2 

7 

2, 700 
300 

500 
1,400 
1, 286, 171 

Fire-arms . . . . . . . 

1 

Flour  and  meal... * . . . . 

1 

79 

537,476 

1,139,879 

3 

118 

32,964 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . 

Hardware— Files . . . . 

11 

17,700 

9, 175 

34 

9,216 

22,750 
8,000 
.  1, 500 

6,  500 

Hats  and  caps . . -r . . . . . 

1 

2,500 

12 

720 

2 

Gloves . . . 

3 

S3  000 

6 

Glue . . . . . . 

x 

500 

500 

4 

9 

480 

792 

900 
1, 790 

Iron  castings . . . . . . . 

1 

540 

S 

•  2 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


! 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

| 

1 

•3 

1 

£ 

1 

| 

| 

I 

© 

| 

© 

iS 

1 

1 

FREDERICK  COUNTY— Continued. 

$100, 000 

$59,500 

305,055 

39,363 

90  . 

$•31,  COO 

T  pnthfli-8 

114  . 

28, 956 

22,  COO 

48 

10,  680 

47, 500 

62, 371 

11 

2,880 

3,700 

a,  833 

6 

1, 680 

32, 100 

63, 890 

12 

4,104 

8, 000 

10, 160 

7 

1, 920 

20, 350 

11, 995 

25 

5, 106 

14, 320 

31 

9,600 

..  ..  n*_, *,  ■  ' 

12,500 

22 

8,004 

Millfnmy  nnd  f1l.«UU 

10 

8,  400 
500 

12, 200 

i 

40 

6,180 

200 

1 

216 

720 

20, 000 

800 

3 

3,080 

3,977 

SI 

5,400 

5, 000 

12, 760 

1,275 

10 

2, 772 

12, 826 

39 

11,064 

2, 148 

10 

2,532 

3, 000 

1,800 

8 

2, 540 

8,  000 

2 

480 

Cilay™  «hr,n1rS  fa 

300 

2,100 

1 

240 

5,100 

16 

4, 124 

15 

5,304 

600 

700 

2 

600 

10, 450 

4,916 

33 

8, 076 

Woollen  goods . . . 

7 

36,500 

14,220 

41 

2 

7,176 

Total . . . . 

501 

1,470,446 

1, 984, 479 

1, 299 

329 

336,060 

...  _ 

HARFORD  COUNTY. 

3 

5,500 

2,758 

15,686 

8 

2, 604 

Hlnr.kfimRhing, .  •  .  ,TTTTr--T . . T _ _ 

53 

17, 260 

80- 

•  22,080 

Hark,  ground  . . . 

1 

5, 000 

5,725 

3 

768 

Blocks  nil  d  piimpp  _  ,,  irrr _ _ _ _ _ ...... 

1 

300 

690 

3 

720 

Boots  and bIiqgb  . . . 

40 

4 

12, 620 
900 

18,407 

64 

1 

19,344 

Bread  .  „  „  „ ,  ,,  „  iit-ii _ _ 

1,975 

7 

1,392 

Brick _  .  . . . . . . 

2 

700 

335 

8 

960 

dm1  rin^PF  .,,,nrr  .... ....... _ , _ _ _ 

5 

3,500 

3,657 

13 

4,488 

2 

300 

400 

4 

1,080 

OlOtihlTlg,  UIGIVB  '  i  i  II  i . --r- _  -- 

1 

1,000 

2, 500 

3 

900 

g 

6,300 

1,750 

2 

128 

dfinpnrago _ r _ _ T _ _ _ 

1 

200 

224 

1 

288 

40 

127,450 

344, 001 

35 

16,056 

„M„| 

g 

450 
19, 450 

400 

3 

720 

Fisheries _ TfArring _ 

10 

4,527 
10, 500 

47 

5,980 

8, 000 

6 

2,160 

'  Ore 

1 

6, 000 

1,600 

47,600 

5 

1,200 

g 

100, 000 

68 

20,880 

g 

16,900 

12, 650 

16 

4,728 

Limn 

3 

14, 600 

15, 465 

10 

3,768 

O  •  distilled 

1 

400 
20, 200 

330 

1 

360 

_a  lrr  uaircd 

18 

9,393 

20 

4,824 

’  qmaHn 

2 

700 

900 

7 

960  1 

Mi  moiy  g 

3 

2,900 

2,400 

450 

745 

4 

1,440 

8 

2,802 

460 

12 

3, 000 

3 

5 

1, 464 

^  'wes'  rrp.^. 

2 

112,000 

2, 050 
3,200 
11, 300 

20, 000 

20 

4, 800 

T*  ^  ^  sheet  iron,  "ware 

4 

1, 630 

7 

2,280 

“pei;oa; s 

4 

850 

11 

3,624 

Wngona*  enrts  Si c 

28 

5, 425 
5,875 

39 

10,908 

Woollen  goods . - . 

2 

6,000 

10 

3 

3,780 

•jotal . . . . . . . 

255 

508, 030 

-1  _  _ 

539,360 

514 

11 

147, 684 

-1 - ==l 

225 


£ 


1 

I 

| 


$100, 000 
402, 320 
68, 323 
715,614 
9, 025 

79. 500 
14, 120 
22, 032 
38, 000 
26,300 

30. 100 
800 

2,600 

20.500 
5, 760 
32,490 

5,800. 
7,200 
8,700 
880 
8,800 
14, 030 
2,050 

20. 100 

40. 500 


2,894, 160 


9,940 
43, 517 
11,800 


3, 700 
1,750 
13,540 


4, 000 
2, 000 
700 
385,939 
1,244 
32,895 
20,000 
3,750 
81,000 
18, 000 
21,605 
700 
17, 349 
2,050 
2,400 
0, 456 
2,300 
26,000 
4,700 
6,000 
20,118 
•  8, 294 


797, 285 


29 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

s 

H 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material.  * 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Aimual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products,  i 

Male. 

Female. 

HOWARD  COUNTY, 

Clothing,  men’s . 

1 

1,000 

1, 100 

2 

2 

960 

2, 620 

Cotton  goods . . . 

2 

295,000 

216, 910 

120 

192 

74, 988 

445,  863 

3, 200 

960 

2, 000 

T  innli.iT1 

5,  049 

1,700 

2,500 

6,500 

14, 090 

Total . 

49 

558, 900 

760,934 

275 

194 

124, 236 

1, 190, 822 

KENT  COUNTY. 

1,500 

G,  500 

13, 300 

22, 950 

240 

2,500 

21,  000 

11,  500 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

8 

28,000 

2,700 

84, 000 

X 

500 

1,  GOO 

Saddlery  and  harness _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

500 

2,500 

Till,  copper,  and  Hlieet.irrm  ware. ...... _ .... _ _ _ _ 

1 

3,000 

1,440 

15, 000 

W  g  ,  a  fas,  &c  . . 

10 

3,400 

11, 650 

15 

4,440 

Total . . 

50 

49,300 

126,765 

104 

1 

32,040 

104,300 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  thing . . . . . 

1 

350 

456 

1, 510 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

1 

50,000 

24,000 

16 

46 

7,836 

40,  000 

Flour  and  meal _ 

34 

121, 100 

274  095 

45 

10, 944 

318, 657 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . .  _ 

3 

6, 800 

2, 600 

1, 176 

4,  GOO 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . 

1 

1, 500 

1,530 

1  i 

324 

2,055 

600 

1, 000 

Woollen  gooda . 

3 

7,500  ! 

5,200 

10 

2 

2,820 

12, 445 

Total . 

44 

186,550 

307,980 

81 

48 

24, 156 

380,  2G7 

PRINCE  GEORGE  COUNTY. 

Cotton  goods . . . 

1 

200,  000 

121,000 

40 

210 

36, 000 

220,  000 

Flour  and  meal . 

3 

92, 500 

1X4, 7Q0 

17 

3, 840 

146, 700 

Lumber,  sawed . 

2 

14, 000 

4,500 

6 

2 

1, 303 

17,  000 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . . . . . 

x 

4, 000 

2,570 

.  50 

14, 400 

40,  000 

Total... . 

12 

310, 500 

242, 770 

113 

212 

55, 018 

423, 700 

QUEEN  ANNE  COUNTY. 

Black  smithing . . . . . . . 

5 

2, 3a) 

1,348 

10 

2,760 

5,300 

Boots  and  shoes . . .  .  , 

1, 250 

4 

720 

2,275 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

3 

11,  000 

30,200 

3 

760 

38, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

3 

7, 000 

5,000 

3 

720 

8,000 

Iron  castings . . . . . .  . 

1 

700 

700 

2 

600 

3,  000 

* 

o 

480 

1,20(1 

Woollen  goods _ _ _ _ _ 

15,000 

16,005 

12 

4,320 

31,485 

Total . . . 

16 

36,850 

55,003 

36 

10,380 

89,  260 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1 

manufactures. 

£ 

8  1 
1 

1 

8 

f  ■ 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

< 

| 

■«! 

Male. 

1 

6 

£ 

ST.  MARY’S  COUNTY. 

1 

. 

$300 

$1,400 

1  2^*0 

Boots  and  shoes . 

2 

800 

1,800 

7 

2 

1,800 

5,  000 

8 

3,  072 

6 

2, 000 

300 

20, 000 

26, 000 

15 

3,816 

71,460 

606 

2, 700 

2 

300 

1,000 

200 

3 

600 

1,  000 

15, 000 

4, 680 

21,000 

1 

Total . 

SI 

80, 750 

89, 850 

313 

;  4 

42,  712 

i  153, 910 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

1 

20,793  ! 

3, 7G8 

24, 133 

9, 300 

65,  290 

DO 

COO 

145,  900 

13, 164 

90,  023 

TALBOT  COUNTY. 

6 

1,128 

5,000 

Boots  and  shoes . 

5 

4,  900 

7,500 

17 

7 

5,070 

17,  200 

Clothing. . . . 

1 

1,  000 

2, 000 

4 

6 

1, 320 

4,000 

"Flnnr  on/1  muni 

4, 248 

125,  035 

"TPniM'df.llVn  rnKinnf 

5 

1,  200 

5,  000 

Gas.. .  . 

1 

2 

600 

2, 000 

8, 700 

2,  544 

21, 900 

„„,1 

0 

700 

4 

360 

2,100 

Rllip  mid  hunt  Ivntlrlinj* 

900 

3,  500 

Wn^miH  /-Orta  Art*  .  .  . 

6 

2, 600 

12 

3,  732 

7, 100 

Total . 

41 

90, 050 

129, 662 

j  85  ■ 

17 

31, 108 

192,  835 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

4,700 

4,000  ! 

10 

265 

10,670 

A 

‘RlnMrHmilliiiijT.  . .  ..  ..  _  .  .  .  .... 

g 

4,950 

3, 035 

11  1 

3,228 

8, 200 

Boots  and  shoes . 

18 

,  14, 300 

15,  058 

56 

n 

14, 724 

37, 625 

nnvppt.fi 

1  200 

1, 280 

1 

300 

1,600 

nnvrin^nH  * 

2  300 

1,265 

14 

3,  648 

7, 260 

1 

300 

160 

2 

480 

1,000 

Clothing . . . . . . . 

1 

3, 000 

7,780 

,  8 

32 

3,  840 

11, 500 

flrmpp.vngo  ............... 

8, 121 

21 

5, 184 

15,452 

IPlniiv  and  muni . . . . . 

110  G50 

375, 500 

33 

8, 232 

498, 200 

Furniture,  cabinet.. . . . . . 

1, 400 

825 

1,  080 

3,  500 

fTliwPfl  .  . . .  ..... 

1  ! 

100 

400 

5 

600 

1, 125 

Hats  and  caps . . . 

2 

4, 800 

3, 950 

9 

5 

2,832 

9, 500 

Tvnn  /»nuHn£rR  .  ....... 

7,  000 
46, 300 

7, 303 

52 

8, 402 

40, 976 

Leather  ..  . .  .................................................... 

| 

202, 633 

39 

8, 316 

264,  965 

r.Jfpmvo  /Ue+?llnd  ... 

13,  000 

22, 475 

9 

2,  640 

51, 975 

1 

6, 350 

9, 800 

10 

2,  040 

23, 850 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . . . . . . 

4  1 

2, 600 

3,  090 

7 

1,  680 

9,  900 

2 

2, 000 

4, 050 

10 

720 

6, 040 

Paper,  printing . 

1 

21,000 

32, 800 

6 

6 

2,016 

40, 800 

Printing . . . . . 

2 

7, 500 

1,756 

9 

2, 160 

8, 300 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . 

3 

950 

1, 260 

11 

2, 964 

5, 800 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . - . 

2 

500 

5, 593 

3 

732 

10, 000 

TVagons,  carts,  &c- . . . . . . . . . . 

6 

2, 400 

1  825 

9 

2, 190 

5,  200 

■\Voollen  goods . . . 

2 

700 

6, 190 

10 

3 

2, 556 

11,  960 

Total . . . 

124 

263, 000 

720, 749 

335 

73 

80, 835 

J,  OSS,  303 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


COUNTIES. 


Alleghany . 

Anno  Arundel. . . . . 

Baltimore  city . 

Baltimore  county,  exclusive  of  city 

Calvert . . . . 

Caroline . . . . 

Carroll . .  . . . 

Cecil . . 

Charles . . 

Dorchester . . 

Frederick . . . . 

Harford . .  . . 

Howard . . . . 

Kent . 

Montgomery . . . 

Prince  George . 

Queen  Anno . . 

St.  Mary’s . 

Somerset . . . 

Talbot . 

■Washington . . . . 

Aggrcgato . . 


$4, 235,  850 
85,225 
9,000,107 
4, 780,  050 
38,  000 
72,  950 
400,250 
895, 200 
6,300 
5,  500 
1,470,446 
508,  030 
558,  900 
49, 300 
186,  550 
310, 500 
36,850 
80,  750 
145,  900 
90,650 
263,  000 


93, 565 
12, 624, 737 
5,443, 946 
28, 490 
113,246 
413, 950 
931, 563 
13, 920 
3,244 
1, 984, 479 
539,260 
760, 934 
126, 765 
307, 980 
242, 770 
55, 003 
89, 850 
56, 848 
329, 662 
720, 749 


12, 388 
3, 547 


4, 666 
1,241 


$508,  248 
53,  868 
3,  974,  278 
3,376,966 
6,120 
12,  396 
99,  928 
264,  981 
2, 148 
3,  816 
336,  060 
147,  684 
124,  236 
32,  040 
24, 156 
55,  548 
10,  380 
42,  712 
13, 164 
21, 108 
80,  835 


23, 230,  608 


25,494,007 


$1,849,087 
181,  709 
21,  083,  517 
8, 508,  241 
38,  293 
151,022 
743,214 
3,656,595 
21,  660 
9,  850 
2, 894, 169 
797,  285 
1, 190,  822 
194,  300 
380,  267 
423,700 
69,260 
153,  910 
90, 023 
102,835 
1, 085, 398 


41,  735, 157 


Note.— No  returns  from  the  county  of  Worcester. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1S60 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements 

Axles . .  44^ 

Bark,  ground . . 

Baskets . . 

Blacksmithing — . . 

Blank  hooks . . 

Blenching,  &c . 

Blinds  and  shades . 

Blocks  and  pumps . 

Bolts,  nuts,  &c. . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boxes,  packing. ^ 

Brass  founding - - - - - - 

Bread- . . 

Brick . 

Brooms . . 

Buckskin  dressing . 

Burning  fluid... . 

Carpentering . 

Carpets  . 

Carriages . . . 

Carving,  wood. ......... 

Cement . . . 


0 

s 

1 

s 

•rf 

; 

c 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

35 

$339,900 

$120, 7G1 

368 

$09,  673 

$340,  430 

1 

50,000 

10, 515 

10 

3,  780 

15,859 

4 

7,500 

12,500 

7 

2,088 

24,  700 

3 

1,300 

1,820 

10 

2,  472 

4,  900 

260 

138,865 

103,486 

498 

129,  540 

341, 163 

1 

1,000 

525 

1 

600 

1,700 

1 

15,000 

2,600 

18 

3 

4,224 

14, 000 

X 

600 

700 

2 

600 

2,500 

7 

4,300 

3,670 

18 

6,  576 

15, 450 

3 

9,800 

9, 450 

14 

4,200 

23,460 

463 

347,355 

531,229 

1,649 

305 

502,  680 

1, 287, 25G 

3 

5,800 

12, 900 

23 

6,  900 

27,  300 

6 

101, 000 

115, 3G9 

01 

28,  716 

173,  253 

8L 

78,935 

287, 522 

202 

9 

58,  332 

4B6, 235 

55 

187,800 

84, 6L9 

1,250 

141, 155 

375, 950 

4 

34,500 

47,368 

04 

15,  504 

63,  858 

3 

13,200 

9,300 

10 

2,  820 

16,  300 

3 

3,400 

12,950 

6 

1,  848 

27,  368 

6 

3,250 

14, 800 

21 

9,240 

31, 000 

8 

46,250 

13, 076 

33 

7,692 

29,  765 

34 

104,050 

153, 058 

232 

3 

81,  528 

322,  755 

1 

500 

1, 400 

3 

1,  296 

4,296 

1 

33,000 

6,100 

25 

2 

8,760 

30, 000 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 
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22  CJ 


MANUFACTURES. 


| 

I 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 


1  ! 

fc  o 


1 

£ 


1 

s, 


Chains . . 

Charcoal . 

Chemicals— Miscellaneous . 

Bi-chromate  of  potash . 

Chrorao  mining . 

Cigars . 

Clothing— Ladies'  cloaks  and  mautillaB 

Corsets . . 

Hoop  skirts . 

Men's  . 

Shirts,  &c . 

Clover-seed  cleaning . 

Coal,  bituminous . . 

Coffins . 

Combs . 

Confectionery . 

Cooperage . . 

Copper  oro . 

Copper  smelting . 

Cordage . 

Cotton  batting,  &c . . . 

Cotton  goods . 

Brain  tile . 

Bye-woods,  dye-stuffs,  &c . 

Essential  oils— Sassafras . 

Five-arms . 

Fire-brick . 

Fisheries— Herring,  &e . 

Oyster . 

Flags,  &c . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture — Cabinet . 

Chairs  . . 

Gas . 

Gloves . 

Glue . 

Gunpowder . .  — 

Hardware — Miscellaneous . 

Augers . 

Files . 

Hats  and  caps . . . 

Hides  and  tallow . . 

Horseshoes . . . . 

Horseshoe  noils . . . . . 

Hosiery . - . . . 

Husks,  prepared . . . 

Instruments,  mathematical,  &c. . . 

Iron— Bar,  shoot,  &c . - . 

Bedsteads . . 

Blooms . 

Bridges  . . 

Castings,  Including  stoves . 

Ore . 

Pig . . . 

Jewelry . 

Jewelry  cases,  &c . 

Lampblack . 

Leather . .  . . . 

Leather,  morocco . .- . 

Limo . . . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . 

Malt . 

■Rectified . . . . 

Locksmithiug  and  bell-hanging . 


1 

3 
1 
1 

1 
137 

4 
1 

2 
148 

2 

2 

.  8 
3 
2 
14 
77 
1 
1, 

5 
2 

18 

1 

2 


10 

63 

1 

424 

65 

1 

4 

5 


3 
2 
1 

23 
2 

4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
7 
3 

1 
1 

24 

2 
11 

2 


3 

30 

18 

23 

14 

2 


$100 
800 
12,000 
70,  000 

10,  coo 

227, 050 
12, 200 
500 

2. 500 
1,270, 150 

7.500 
6,300 

3, 415, 000 
1, 200 
300 
30, 200 
145, 750 
40, 000 
600, 000 
34,  300 


2, 234,  500 
1, 000 
45,  950 
100 
24, 800 
5, 000 
37, 200 
26, 925 
400 
2, 546, 676 
303, 700 
500 
1, 196, 000 
4,100 
500 
10, 000 
9,400 


10, 000 
68, 640 
20, 000 
1,300 
2, 500 
1,050 
500 
9,000 
426,000 
500 
50,000 
60, 000 
502, 200 
0,500 
-  775,000 
GOO 
600 
2, 000 
1, 087, 800 
14,  000 
76,  000 
196, 400 
110, 900 
45, 300 
1, 200 


$415 
700 
12, 000 
100, 300 


247,713 
17,  450 
4, 000 
2,  674 
1, 917, 118 
27, 075 
1,750 
56,  000 
675 
135 
48, 007 
206, 226 
500 
1, 050, 000 
46, 336 
23  230 
1, 675, 183 
600 
52, 979 
50 
3, 438 
7,500 
16, 027 
4,000 
1,280 
6,758,753 
211, 419 
2, 000 
137, 700 
7,450 


7,100 
2, 580 
1, 180 
1,225 
62, 606 
260, 360 
3,401 
4,095 
2,998 
2,040 
1,500 
480, 827 
836 
14, 192 
67,  600 
285,142 
1,  900 
528, 750 
612 
1,120 
4,  000 
1, 202,  096 
56, 850 
108, 063 
384. 026 
121, 733 
143,  676 
1, 870 


2 

6 

20 

50 

32 

228 


2 

2/249 

5 

2 

705 

3 

3 

24 

588 

80 

150 

55 

24 


41 

1 

32 

30 

171 

198 


721 

509 

4 
241 

2 

5 

6 
4 

12 

88 

11 

13 

9 

4 

2 

12 

455 

2 

10 

60 

553 

10 

615 

2 

4 

6 

401. 

49 

94 

81 

121 

27 

4 


41 

2 

6 


3, 811 
48 


35 


18 


40 


$480  1 
.  1, 560 
3,  GOO 
15, 600 
6,144 

1.82,148  . 

5,736 
288 
1, 560 
936, 576 
8,640 
128 
307, 500 
708 
828 
7,524 
138, 660 
24, 000 
60, 000 
10, 440 
6, 000 
576, 780 
960 
12, 840 
300 
9,624 
5, 400 
14,  050 
27, 500 
144 
217,176 
169, 884 
1,104 
88, 200 
3,732 
480 
2, 160 
1,680 
1,200 

3,  600 
32,  520 

4,  536 
4,  470 
3, 336 
1,524 

480 

3,960 

179,256 

960 
3, 360 
30, 000 
181, 538 
2,  160 
173,  880 

168 
1,  920 
1, 440 
120,  528 
16,  044 
25,  680 
26,124 
37, 788 
8,976  j 
1,248  I 


$1,400 

3.275 
30,  000 
135,  000 

15,  000 
696, 7G4 
28,425 
9, 360 

11.250 
3,271,U6 

35,  000 

2,000 

464,  338 
1, 942 
1,400 
82,  888 
439,  317 
60, 000 
1,300,000 
68,  090 
32,  600 
2,941,277 
<  2, 000 
82,  703 
500 

36,  400 
18,  000 
G9, 180 

43. 825 

2,  000 

8,231,271 
590, 254 
3,  000 
390, 500 

14. 275 
900 

16.250 
5, 902 
2, 580 
8, 000 

157,  547 
204, 981 
13,  983 
13, 300 
6,123 
3,  500 
30,  000 
856, 125 
2, 000 
18,  635 
98, 000 

772. 825 
5,  750 

739,  600 
1,  GOO 
3,070 
10,  000 
1,  880, 283 
81,719 
224,  630 
516,  ash 
246,086 
203, 867 
5,  559 
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Locomotives . 

Looking-glass  aud  picture-frames  . . . 

Lumber,  planod . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery— Steam-engines,  Si c . 

Magnesia  mining . 

Marblo  quarrying . 

Marble,  sawed . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . 

Millinery  and  dress-making . 

Millstones,  burr . . . 

Mlllwrightlng . . 

Mineral  water . . 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous 

Organs ......  . 

Piano-fortes  . . 

Nails . 

Oars . 

Oil — Cocoa-nut . 

Linseed . 

Paints . \ 

paper— Printing . 

Wrapping . 

Straw,  boards . 

Plaster,  ornamental . . . 

Piaster,  ground . 

Photographs . 

Plumbing,  &c . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c _ _ _ 

Oysters,  canned . 

Preserved  fruit,  &c . 

Pumps  and  hydraulic  rams. . . . . 

Begnlia  — - . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . 

Sails  . . . . 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Scales . . 

Ship  and  boatbuilding . 

Ship-smithing  ....... . . . . 

Shoddy . 

Shot . . . 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  & c _ _ _ 

Silver  ware . 

Slate  quarrying  . . . . . . 

SnufF  and  tobacco . . . 

Soap  and  candloa . . . 

Staves,  hoops,  and  heading . 

Stoue  qnanylug . . 

Sugar,  refined . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wave  ... 

Trunks,  & c. . . 

Turning,  wood . . . . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . 

Upholstery  . . . 

Vinegar . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wire  work . . . 

Wood  cutting . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

-Aggregate . . 


1 

$137,000 

$13,500 

60 

$18,  000 

$50, 000 

4 

17,900 

15,045 

19 

8,220 

34,  200 

12 

120, 000 

251,831 

171 

66,  300 

360, 424 

183 

472, 050 

239,048 

365 

G  | 

99,  501 

60S,  864 

16 

1, 384, 300 

751,025 

1, 665 

648,  493 

1,  611,000 

1,872  i 

1 

1,000 

125,300 

50 

15,600 

300, 000 

1 

65,000 

16,200 

8 

3,144 

30,  000 

20 

103, 400 

127, 230 

222 

79,  200 

269,  560 

21 

14,300 

20,449 

1 

72 

9,  828 

47,  472 

1 

3,420 

1,910 

5 

1,920 

5, 486 

3 

5,  500  | 

10, 860 

17 

4 

5,016 

21,300 

2 

3,000 

2,774 

8 

2, 232 

7,  640 

1 

3,500 

1,800 

4 

1,440 

5,000 

1 

3,000 

3,800 

7 

2,  688 

12,000 

i 

117,600 

119, 900 

187 

92, 100 

265, 090 

1 

75, 000 

90,  600 

160 

30, 000 

150,  000 

1 

3, 000 

2,  GOO 

4 

1,738 

6, 115 

1 

3, 000 

2, 000 

2 

600 

4, 000 

1 

100, 000 

173,  000 

20 

7,300 

233,  000 

4 

3,500 

8,465 

8 

2, 244 

24,  055 

12 

234,500 

270, 375 

103 

65 

35,  724 

438,  G70 

12 

47,300 

21,865 

47 

2 

13, 704 

01,520 

i 

1,000 

8,519 

5 

2 

1,800 

13,  500 

1  | 

2,000 

3,800 

4 

1,  200 

6,  000 

2 

7,500 

2,605 

3 

660 

5,  POO 

3 

J  ,  020 

1,300 

4 

1,800 

4,  S00 

4 

22,100 

20,  200 

42 

15, 900 

50,  300 

17 

51, 200 

20, 527 

103 

34,  368 

73, 648 

26 

203,700 

149,076  , 

316 

6 

134,616 

433, 423 

5 

187,  680 

748, 250 

65 

24,  000 

928, 235 

25 

652,434 

529,130  | 

1,247 

451 

210,  048 

1,  025, 920 

4 

26,500 

34,500 

15 

56 

11,  040 

63, 700 

1 

500 

250 

1 

312 

1, 000 

1 

500 

2,500 

2  ' 

600 

3,500 

67 

101,520 

100, 791 

257 

6 

82,  260 

292,410 

7 

11,  200 

66,600 

46 

18,  528 

125, 400 

9 

66,  800 

51,688 

59 

18, 312 

109,  G40 

1 

20,  000 

1,  COO 

8 

3, 456 

10, 000 

23 

348,  600 

289, 055 

515 

219, 468 

711,572 

5 

7,600 

9, 113 

24 

7,428 

32,  250 

1 

3,000 

3, 150 

6 

i 

1,464 

4,  500 

1 

42,  463 

46,226 

7 

2,100 

56,  480 

3 

35,  800 

18, 121 

22 

13 

9, 336 

39,  800 

1 

20,  000 

20,000 

15 

5, 400 

30,  000 

2 

112,  000 

20, 000 

20 

4,800 

26,  000 

3 

46,  000 

40, 250 

18 

0,830 

72, 130 

12 

153,700 

35G.743 

74 

24,300 

447,745 

4 

750 

760 

6 

1, 704 

3, 180 

13 

22, 600  ; 

5,240  i 

65 

20,  200 

46,  900 

1 

250, 000 

2,200,000 

175 

60,  000 

2,  300,  000 

63 

112,275  | 

139,761 

263 

87,540 

356, 117 

1 

500 

1, 600  | 

3 

720 

2, 400 

4 

3,200 

850 

11 

3,  624 

6, 000 

2 

500 

666 

3 

1 

600 

1,  609 

6 

12,100 

27,900 

35 

20 

12, 096 

49, 095 

5 

2,900 

3,432 

9 

1 

2,808 

11,  020 

121 

67, 350 

55, 853 

242 

69,  G84 

164, 191, 

4 

5,000 

5,040 

20 

8,880 

23, 100 

1 

15,000 

2,000 

30 

4,  080 
1,2.96 

21,  000 

3 

3,000 

6 

6, 100 

27 

318,200 

267,355  : 

248 

133 

86,712 

605,  992 

,083 

23,230,608 

25,494,007 

21,930 

6,773 

7, 190, 672 

41  730, 157 
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MANUFACTURES. 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 

Axles . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Bread . . . . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . 

Coffins . 

Cooperage . 

Copper  smithing . 

Dentistry . . . . . 

Edge  tools . 

Fisheries — Cod  and  mackerel . . 

Whale . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Gas....... . . . 

Glassware . 

Hardware — Tacks,  <fcc . 

Iron  castings . 

Stoves . 

Lampblack . 

Leather . . 

Lightning-rods . 

Magnesia . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sails . 

Salt . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . .. 

Ship  and  boat  building  . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Rakes . 

Blacksmithing . 

Bookbinding . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

Boxes,  packing . 

Bread . .  * . 

Brick . . 

Brooms . 

Calico  printing . 

Carriages . 

Charcoal  — . . 

Chemicals . 

Cider,  reiined . 

Clothing.... . 

Coffins . . — 

Cooperage . 

Cordage,  hemp  and  Manilla . 

Cotton  batting  and  wadding . . . 

Cotton  goods . 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  wick,  and  twine . 

Edge  tools . 

Floxir  and  meal . 

Furniture — Cabinot . 

Bedsteads . 

Chairs . 


4S 

I 

a 

I 

•g 

1 

| 

1 

a 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

s' 

'd 

i 

l 

•s 

t 

! 

■a 

i 

•< 

Male. 

| 

ft 

1 

$4,  000 

$1, 800 

4 

$1, 080 

$3, 000 

3 

4, 800 

10, 238 

13 

U 

5,  088 

15,  945 

1 

1,  600 

12, 800 

4 

1,440 

15, 260 

7 

5, 450 

2, 102 

u 

4,  500 

7,  375 

1 

200 

18, 000 

1 

20 

3,  000 

24, 000 

1 

100 

150 

1 

360 

750 

1 

BOO 

350 

1 

360 

750 

1 

50 

90 

1 

. 

360 

500 

5 

3,400 

4, 356 

6 

3,  GOO 

10,  900 

2 

2, 800 

735 

5 

1,800 

2,  GOO 

27 

847, 100 

109,  475 

2, 320 

20 

326,  058 

772, 020 

5 

204, 000 

36, 500 

263 

47,  500 

142,  334 

13 

24, 150 

124, 413 

23 

8,  042 

135,  951 

i 

10, 000 

910 

2 

720 

1,700 

2 

550,  000 

146, 600 

550 

5 

162, 240 

575,  000 

1 

4,800 

12, 118 

15 

13 

7,992 

24,200 

1 

8, 000 

14, 380 

25 

10,  500 

36,  000 

1 

15,  000 

12, 250 

18 

8, 640 

25, 090 

2 

200 

440 

2 

600 

1 , 200 

1 

1, 200 

3,  340 

3 

840 

4,175 

i 

500 

1,000 

i 

360 

3, 000 

1 

S,  500 

2, 600 

3 

1,440 

6,270 

3 

3, 300 

4,240 

10 

4, 128 

14,300 

2 

4,000 

1, 615 

2 

4 

1,824 

5, 250 

2 

1, 300 

900 

3 

1,200 

2, 250 

3 

2, 900 

5,204 

8 

3,  COO 

9, 200 

12 

20, 025 

1,  ooo 

19 

,  5, 172 

9, 032 

1 

500 

300 

1 

480 

2, 150 

1 

1,200 

383 

2 

672 

1,100 

1 

700 

427 

1 

600 

1,815 

7 

10, 800 

G,  075 

15 

5,  688 

17, 400 

1 

20, 000 

4,252 

10 

6 

1,920 

6,  677 

112 

1,  761,  075 

540,  033 

3,  343 

79 

622, 404 

1,877,104 

1 

.  -  — — 

7 

8,700  1 

2,  795 

20 

G,  384 

12,  400 

8 

5,200 

4,199 

18 

5,  688 

10, 940 

1 

500 

300 

a 

960 

2, 000 

5 

46, 400 

32, 225 

76 

4 

23, 460 

82, 077 

7 

12,240 

12, 770 

17 

0, 552 

21, 949 

1 

5,  000 

10, 055 

5 

1, 980 

12, 908 

3 

650 

600 

11 

610 

2,150 

4 

1, 890 

2, 259 

4 

840 

4, 334 

1 

22, 000 

57,  507 

50 

5 

17,  700 

135, 836 

6 

28, 500 

27, 691 

86 

27,  528 

02,  450 

3 

19,180 

4, 100 

68 

16,  536 

27, 910 

1 

5, 000 

1, 425 

3 

1,140 

4, 400 

2 

1,700  ! 

1, 120 

2 

480 

1, 800 

6 

5,300 

17,  200 

14 

28 

7, 812 

27, 900 

I 

500 

320 

2 

480 

850 

3 

2,800  ! 

3, 135 

8 

2, 220 

8, 250 

1 

1,000  | 

1,200 

2 

420 

2,  000 

4 

22, 800 

46, 850 

28 

8,  028 

69,  650 

11 

512, 000 

318, 444 

3Q3 

443 

150,  480 

661,703 

6 

221, 210 

266, 174 

137 

146 

68, 208 

400,  246 

2 

3, 500 

2, 728 

6 

,  2, 976 

7,  000 

.  23 

142, 600 

399, 306 

45 

1, 228 

.  488, 053 

1 

1, 500 

500 

8 

2,496 

5,  000 

2 

8, 000 

6, 150 

24 

6,  396 

18, 000 

4 

9,  m 

2, 125 

21 

11 

8, 652 

1  16.400 
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1 

a 

■i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

b’ 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

$ 

I 

•  § 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lab< 

& 

*8 

1 

•a 

§ 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY— Continued 

$50,  000 
20,  000 
25, 000 
18,  500 
7,000 
107,  000 
216, 000 
5,000 
285, 700 
12, 150 
5,000 

$3,  750 
18,  000 
22,  000 
10,  015 

4,  350 
6,000 
209,  960 
575 
390, 403 
15, 948 
7,200 

*  $1,800 
6,744 
24, 000 
0,732 
1,500 
24,  600 

$11,  600 
30, 000 
00, 000 
22,200 
8,550 
00, 875 
403,  000 

15 

70 

22 

•90 

326 

.  .. 

1, 320 
61, 656 
11, 832 
936 

19 

193 

634,345 
45, 290 
8,000 

!? 

38 

1 

109 

186,700 
1,000 
54,  500 
27, 000 
74, 550 
7,000 
9,000 

1, 500 

1, 500 

110, 2^3 
300 
39, 566 
•6,275 

200 

53, 400 
864 
30, 288 

204, 052 

10 

2 

77 

11D,  840 
26,400 

n10 

1,750 

625 

3,600 

420 

2,508 

0,200 
7,  000 
5,  050 

7 

Millinery . . . . . . 

. 

972 

7 

505 

11 

5 

983 

J89 

■  1, 944, 738 

~2 

3~4  0^0 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . . . 

4 

4,300 

2,560 

1,428 

4, 140 

Printing,  newspaper. . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  liarneBS . 

6 

15,500 

750 

9,000 

400 

6,795 

1, 600 
2,150 
115 

31 

9,  624 
1,536 

3, 456 
1,020 

23,  555 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

JScytiio*Btono8 . . . 

1 

1 

13 

4 

6,873 

1,750 

Shingles . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading . . . 

9 

1 

3 

8,400 

3,000 

17, 000 

6,638 

500 

11, 530 

13 

2 

46 

2,420 
480 
15, 000 

11, 225 
1,320 
31,  690 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . .  _  _ . - . , _ _ 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware _ . _ 

2 

5,800 

9,270 

4 

1,  440 

11,  OOO 

Turning,  scroll  Btiwing,  and  moulding . . . 

13 

l 

1, 000 

4,500 

2,160 

8,000 
1,000 
3, 950 

Veneers . .  .... 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

1 

5, 000 

600 

2,  640 

Whips.. . 

11 

"Wooden  screws . . . . 

4,000 

1, 000 

4,345 

4 

22 

3, 02S 

Wool  carding . . . 

1,800 

6 

1,440 

Woollen  goods . 

,  1 

300 

r,2’ 

20 

1,  652, 273 

2, 459, 676 

1, 348 

826 

479, 544 

3, 651, 622 

Total . . . . 

390 

K  OQO  0*0 

4,216 

2,479 

1  fiOfl  noR 

o  Awl  #?nci 

O,  Ja  J,  uOJ 

5, 850, 262 

-L,  OJO,  HJO 

y,  unu,  ouy 

BRISTOL  COUNTY. 

Anchors  . . . . 

20,000 

5,348 

Baskets....;... . . . . 

6 

20  000 
1,000  ; 

9  100 

915 

!  10 

13 

4  3  600 

3,780 

Belt  clasps  and,  slides . . . 

Blncksmlthing . . . . 

1 

.19 

7 

4,000 

23,800 

17,700 

300 

1,150 

7 

7 

2,700 
23,  724 

5,000 
03, 300 
14, 760 
700 

Blank  hooks . . . 

1R  fa 

61 

Blocks  and  pumps . 

8,218 

17 

7,770 

Bookbinding . . . . 

2 

1 

. 

2  580 

Boots  and  shoes . 

win 

’ 

5 

572  530 

Boxes— Packing . 

14 

325, 688 

497 

104 

153,  230 

46, 360 

Paper . . . . 

1*  m 

24’  qog 

25 

Brass  founding . 

0 

15, 500 
50, 700 

1, 400 

24, 140 
115,387 
675  ' 

13 

75 

8 

' 

5, 160 
23,028 
1,180 

34, 000 
183, 975 
3, 380 

Bread . . . . 

10 

’3 

Brick . . . 

TtriiHhrcfl _ ...... 

Buttons . . 

* 

ooo 

3 

3 

7  440 

30  000 

Calico  printing . . .  . 

3 

Qin  nnn 

11300 

1  fwjq  qkh  i 

9 

14 

161  280 

1, 827, 000 

Carpentering . . . . . 

18 

1 

MJU,  uuu 
21, 600 
8,000 

4.,  uoj,  you 
56,437 
3,000 

130 

14 

231 

62,712 

4,  800 

173, 850 
9,  000 

Car  linings . . . . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY— Continued. 

Carriages . 

Cigars . * . 

Clothing— Ladies'  cloaks,  mantillas,  &c . 

Hoop  skirts . . . 

Men's . 

Shirts,  &c . 

Confectionery . 

Cooperage . . 

Copper,  rolled . 

Cop  perswi  thing . 

Cordage— Ilomp  and  Manilla . . 

Cotton  toattiug  and  wadding . 

Cotton  cordage . * . . . 

Cotton  goods . . 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  wick,  nnd  twine . 

Crucibles . * . 

Dentistry . 

Fisheries— Cod  and  herring . . . 

Whale . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . a . . 

Gas . . 

Hardware — Hinges . 

Planes . , . 

Buies . 

Screws . 

Hats . . 

Hooks  and  eyes . . . 

Horseshoe  nails  -  I . 

Ice . . . . 

Instruments — Philosophical . . . 

Surveying . . . . 

Iron — Bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . . 

Castings . . . . 

Castings,  malleable . . . 

Stoves . . . . 

Jewelry . . . . . 

Gold  pens. . . . . . 

Leather. . . . 

Linen  goods... . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . a. 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames.  * . . . 

Locomotives,  &c  . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery— Cotton  and  woollen,  miscellaneous..  -  . . 

Beeds,  loom  harness,  and  shuttles . 

Bing,  travellers’,  and  belt  hooks _ ... 

Top  rolls . . . 

Machinery— Steam-engines,  <fcc . . . 

Turbine  wheels . . 

Marble  nnd  stone  work . . 

Masts  and  spars . - . 

Matches . . . ■> . 

Millinery.- . . . - . 

Musical  instruments — Melodeons . 

Kails . . . 

Oil— Kerosene . - . . 

Beflued . . . 

Whale . . . . . 

Oil  and  enamelled  cloth, . . . 

Faints..... . - . 


£ 


13 

2 

1 

1 

3 
6 
1 
5 
5 
7 

4 
1 

15 

1 

1 

12 

3 

2 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

1 

g 

t 

o 

Cost  of  raw  materit 

1 

I 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

■§  ■ 

1 

$0(5,350 

$59,987 

141 

$64, 146 

$143, 696 

3, 000 

4,970 

16 

3  . 

3,306 

12,215 

4,500 

6, 600 

12 

2,484 

13,000 

35,000 

183,330 

54 

136 

39, 848 

203,300 

129,800 

213,640 

83 

344 

84, 708 

363, 496 

300 

5, 825 

1 

100 

4,266 

12,480  • 

10, 500 

24, 194 

13 

6 

7,108 

32,215 

76,  000 

102, 014 

141 

68, 592 

202,890 

1, 250, 000 

1, 454, 750 

268 

95, 280 

1,800,000 

20, 400 

15,572 

4 

1,740  . 

'  32, 250 

75,  000 

208,000 

65 

10 

19,  506 

240, 000 

16, 500 

10,720 

13 

1 

2,592 

15, 536 

23,000 

12, 378 

8 

19 

4,728 

16, 012 

3,685,000 

1,844,232 

1,983 

2,548 

940,140 

4,707, 548 

225,250  ! 

141, 803 

112 

147 

59,  520 

302,416 

30,000 

29, 500 

12 

6,600  | 

40, 000 

3,800 

5, 511 

6 

4,476 

12, 950 

3,  000 

2,670 

10 

3, 000 

7,300 

17,300 

10,920 

68 

13,398 

41, 645 

11, 534, 500 

2,075,000 

10,458 

3, 064,944 

6,225,285 

271,000 

1,318, 501 

167 

3, 408 

1,458,554 

1,500 

4,193 

7 

2,100 

0,240 

120,200 

21,567 

31 

14, 544 

83,087 

4,000 

25,950 

28 

6,720 

40,000 

1, 000 

600 

1 

480 

1,000 

3, 000 

475 

3 

720 

3, 000 

175,  000 

76,000 

120 

100 

54,  000 

150, 000 

500 

1,200 

1 

1 

612 

2,200 

25, 000 

1, 150 

7 

7 

2,700 

5,  C00 

500 

1,182 

5 

2,400 

4, 300 

15, 000 

150 

100 

2,700 

10,250 

2,000 

910 

4 

1, 800 

3,100 

7,000 

750 

6 

2,700 

4, 000 

372, 000 

340,400 

240 

90, 600 

525, 000 

226, 000 

109,251 

350 

110,  520 

312, 500 

3,000 

6, 500 

20 

6,000  1 

13, 500 

125,500 

143,700 

203 

69, 000 

276, 200 

407, 700 

300, 538 

644  1 

•  52 

282, 270 

888, 931 

2, 000 

670 

6  1 

1, 800 

4, 000 

23, 000 

25,710  1 

20 

7,284 

43, 075 

400, 000 

78,825 

44 

47 

30, 000 

300, 000 

500 

4,472 

2 

840 

7,200 

6,000 

4,000 

10 

4,320 

12, 000 

418,000 

261,500 

COO 

216,  000 

510, 000 

17,800 

11, 900 

12 

5,100 

19, 000 

26, 100 

13, 320 

29 

8, 552 

24,623 

103, 000 

53, 470 

130 

51, 840 

135, 810 

1,500 

480 

4 

3 

1, 764 

2,400 

3, 000 

3,000 

4 

1,800 

5,800 

8, 000  I 

5, 920 

4 

1 

1,764 

7,200 

118,000 

51, 641  1 

171 

62, 760 

139,000 

10,000  | 

20,075 

25 

9, 600 

51, 700 

17,200 

25,525 

38 

14, 484 

53,500 

45, 300  ! 

21,800 

38 

18, 600 

49,100 

19,400 

12,962. 

28 

22 

11,898 

36, 500 

11,750 

16,582 

1 

26 

4,920 

26, 880 

1, 000  1 

.1, 400 

2 

960 

5,250 

920, 000 

1, 004,714 

956 

111 

356, 280 

1,679,450 

25, 000 

30,000' 

8 

2,880 

50,000 

13,000 

12,000 

2, 720, 600 

8 

3, 840 
45,660 

Hi,  200 

723, 000 

117 

3,062,484, 

68, 000 

260, 245 

135 

3 

43,908 

.  320, 000 

24,000 

86,160 

15 

4,980 

108,000 

30 
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MANUFACTURES, 


BRISTOL  COUNTY— Continued. 

Painting . . . . . . . 

Paper,  printing  and  writing. . . 

Paper  hangings . . . . . . . 

Perfumery  and  fancy  soaps . . . 

Photographic  materials . . . 

Photographs . . . . 

Pottery  ware. .  - . . . 

Printing — Book  and  job . . . . 

Newspaper . 

Rigging . . 

Roofing,  composition  . . . . . . . 

Saddlory  and  harness. . . . 

Sails . . . 

Salt . ...,L . 

S ash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

S  owing  machines . - . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . 

Ship  smithing  .  . . 

Shoddy ..  . . . -• . . . . . 

Shoemaker’s  tools . . . * . 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . . . 

Silver  plated  and  Britannia  ware . . . 

Silver  ware . 

Spectacles  and  thimbles. . . , . . . . 

Soap  and  candles . - . . . . 

Straw  goods . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Upholstery . . . 

■Wooden  ware . . . . . 1 

Woollen  goods  . . . . 

Total . 


DUKES  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . . 

Brick . . . . . . 

Fisheries— Cod  and  herring . 

Whale . . . 

Flour  and  meal . .  — . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Oil,  whale . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware... . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Anchors . . . . . 

Blacksmithing _ _ _ _ _ .................. 

Blocks  and  pumps . . . . 

Bookbinding . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Boxes,  packing . . . . 

Boxes,  paper . . . . 

Broad. . . . 

Brick . . 

Brush  blocks . . . . . 

Caps . . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carpets. . . . . . 

Carriages . . . 


1 

1 


*8 

I 


7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 


1 


1 

1 

19 

11 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

7 

2 

18 

6 


929 


1 

1 

1 

3 


19 


2 

23 

3 

3 


5 

18 

12 

1 

1 

5 

2 

29 


Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

£ 

$21,400 

$26,178 

32 

$14, 420 

$40, 900 

20,000 

16,100 

18 

2 

5,088 

37,  000 

25,000 

20, 140 

16 

4 

4,  560 

30,000 

4,000 

6,450 

2 

4 

1,800 

12, 000 

10,000 

22,600 

15 

10 

6,840 

40,  000 

3,100 

1, 880 

4 

1 

2,  Olfi 

5,  900 

40,000 

17, 287 

49 

18,  840 

44,  082 

1, 200 

295 

2 

480 

1  100 

40, 200 

24,107 

55 

2 

17, 532 

50, 100 

9,000 

307, 020 

90 

41, 064 

1G7, 100 

7,000 

10,000 

3 

1,800 

12, 800 

13, 500 

19,495 

29 

1,  012 

36,  755 

31, 300 

116, 475 

09 

32, 37& 

178,  000 

4,500 

20 

2 

720 

800 

4,  000 

3, 000 

5 

1,  500 

5,  500 

2,000 

2,000 

12 

3,  000 

6,  000 

91, 500 

69,273 

440 

117, 468 

225,  79Q 

29,  GOO 

18,304 

63 

29, 49G 

81,  240 

1, 500 

5,700 

4 

780 

9,200 

18,550 

8,740 

40 

14,  1  CO 

28, 233 

257,000 

303, 000 

463 

154, 740 

623, 000 

75,  000 

93,297 

155 

45 

73,  032 

183,  000 

30, 000 

20, 350 

35 

3 

24,  720 

60, 000 

1,  GOO 

2,000 

7 

5 

4, 260 

10, 100 

45,300 

103,308 

41 

14,  756 

163, 290 

54,000 

108,500 

41 

540 

98, 640 

237,  000 

41,400 

43, 666 

73 

26, 136 

92,  630 

10,  G50 

11, 246 

12 

3,808 

21,  372 

1,500 

700 

3 

960 

2,  900 

25,000 

84,200 

40 

30 

18,  000 

110, 000 

*  24,154,250 

16,585,023 

21, 253 

4,718 

7,268, 194 

30, 523, 130 

800 

790 

2 

600 

1,300 

5,600 

11,154 

23  ; 

15 

6,480 

19,  875 

5,000 

1,031 

8 

480 

2,400 

19, 600 

1, 400 

22 

2, 598 

C,  094 

121,160 

98,500 

120 

16, 500 

198, 210 

400  ! 

1,500 

1 

96 

1,000 

6,000 

4,890 

3 

1,224 

6,875 

100,000 

308,000 

10 

3, 840 

320,  090 

800 

552 

2 

720 

1,420 

60,000 

2,165 

2 

3 

1, 164 

3,185 

319,360 

429, 982 

193 

18 

33, 702 

561,  505 

17, 000 

10,337 

17 

,  6,  840 

20,  700 

20,200 

13,132 

51 

20,  052 

42,325 

1,750 

882 

.  4  . 

1,440 

2,605 

4,100 

2,686 

7 

4 

3, 048 

11,  400 

3,309,400 

6,718,732 

17,191 

.  8,542 

5,784,084 

14, 540.  606 

77,100 

66,750 

...  43 

. .  17,460 

126,  200 

21,100 

18,667 

8 

33 

.  8,532 

33,500 

36,900 

82,773 

.40 

1 

14,292 

132,110 

33/800 

15,726 

77 

11,  640 

41,692 

2,500 

500 

5 

1, 500 

5,000 

500 

2,200 

1 

200 

2,  500 

6,900 

6,021 

18 

.  8,160 

23, 020 

25,600 

41,476 

61 

20. 

21,420 

58,  310 

86,750 

63, 310 

196 

3 

67,056 

197,  664 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ESSEX  COUNTY— Oontiuuea. 


Cawing . 

Cigars . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

Coffee,  spices,  &c.,  ground . . . 

Coffins . 

Combs . . . 

Confectionery .  - 

Coppersmithing . 

Cooperage  . 

Cordage,  hemp  aud  Manilla  . . 

Cotton  cordago . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  wide,  and  twine . 

Fisheries— Cod,  herring,  and  mackerel . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture — Cabiuot . . . 

Bedsteads . 

Chairs . . 

Gas . 

Glue . . 

Granular  fuel . . . 

Hardware— Files . 

Hair,  curled . 

Hats . 

Hosiery . 

Ice . . . 

Ink,  printing . 

Iron— Bar,  &c . . . 

Castings . . . 

Castings — Stoves . . . . . 

Hailing . 

Isinglass . _ . 

Lasts  and  boot-trees . . 

Leather . . . 

Leather,  morocco . 

Leather  belting  and  hoso . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed... . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery-— Cotton  and  woollen,  miscellaneous . 

Card  clothing . 

Heeds,  loom,  harness,  and  shuttles . 

Top  rolls . 

Steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Marble  work . 

Masts  and  spars . 

Millinery . 

Musical  instruments— Melodcons . . . . 

Pianos ..  . 

Oil— Kerosene . 

Rosin . . . . . 

Oil  clothing . . . . . - . . . . . 

Paints . . 

Painting . 

Paper— Printing  and  writing . . . . 

Wrapping . . . 

Photographs . . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing— Book  and  job . . . 

Newspaper . . . 

Hoofing  composition . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 


s 

S 

J_ 

NUMBER,  OF  HANDS  EM* 

PLOYED. 

a 

rO 

l 

Capital  invested. 

1 

1 

Male. 

•i 

i 

fH 

l 

$s,  ooo 

$4, 750 

6 

18 

56,  300 

57, 195 

61 

78 

5 

31,  500 

40, 394 

11 

02 

3 

27,  000 

60, 450 

9 

3 

2 

2,  200 

1,915 

3 

8 

142,  500 

97,  757 

193 

33 

6 

10,  000 

14, 930 

15 

5 

1 

1,  000 

3,  200 

1 

11 

59, 100 

27, 850 

80 

7 

134,  300 

266, 170 

152 

100 

6 

12, 500 

25, 210 

45 

13 

5, 810, 000 

2, 813, 660 

1, 726 

4, 007 

1 

24, 700 

16, 200 

8 

11 

91 

1,404,700 

289, 562 

4, 417 

31 

200, 700 

616,  976 

65 

10 

70,200 

06,  204 

205 

2 

2 

9,  000 

6,  020 

28 

6 

20, 500 

0,505 

47 

7 

502,  500 

43,  603 

43 

8 

177,  000 

105,  710 

54 

1 

3, 000 

500 

4 

1 

7,000 

4,  310 

30 

4 

2 

34, 000 

39, 912 

17 

12 

181,  000 

329,  550 

377 

172 

3 

6, 000 

7,873 

33 

29 

3 

25, 200 

500 

131 

1 

2, 700 

■  2,312 

2 

1 

2, 300 

1  45, 300 

12 

3 

38,  000 

47, 200 

72 

3 

0, 500 

14,  576 

14 

1 

3, 000 

2,  300 

S 

1 

5,  000 

667 

16 

11 

32,  400 

16, 209 

01 

76  ! 

1, 924,  SOO 

2,755,050 

818 

29 

428,  500 

602,003 

403 

80 

2 

35,  000 

56,  600 

16 

25 

2 

55,  000 

68,  000 

5 

. 

3 

3,  000 

3,  911 

7 

. 

6 

78, 500 

162,  030 

37 

17 

113, 950 

445,  007 

67 

2 

95, 000 

137,  706 

214 

2 

32,  000 

74, 750 

15 

0 

2 

9, 000 

4,706 

14 

3 

2 

600 

3, 950 

6 

1 

15 

77,  000 

47, 984 

115 

5 

0,  800 

5, 050 

14 

3 

7, 500 

2,460 

6 

1 

300 

4,  300 

4, 000 
875 

13 

2 

8 

1 

60,  000 

29, 000 

25 

1 

30,  000 

9,  380 

8 

1 

10,  000 

13, 750 

7 

2 

1, 800 

485 

2 

6 

1 

70, 000 

102, 100 

30 

2 

3,  000 

5, 140 

4 

4 

178,  000 

194, 250 

71 

44  _ 

3 

51,  000 

42, 200 

22 

3 

2 

3, 000 

1,870 

3 

2 

4,000 

1, 125 

8 

3 

25,  500 

23, 276 

37 

2 

11 

38, 900 

17, 917 

73 

6 

1 

1, 200 

0, 750 

3 

2 

1, 000 

1, 897 

4 

g 


| 

•3 


$2,  <300 
30, 03G 
16, 350 
4,080 
1,320 
73, 260 
5, 820 
384 
31,  000 
73, 404 
7, 83G 
1,107,060 
3, 420 
701,  025 
21, 030 
82, 704 
10,  728 
17,  040 
20,  700 
21, 000 
9C0 

7. 200 
3, 870 

160, 780 
5,160 
3, 000 
GOO 

4. 200 
22, 080 

5,  832 
744 
1,920 
30, 084 
333, 000 
156, 132 
10,  284 
2, 100 


| 


$7, 300 
114,  585 
67,  512 
70, 150 
6,000 
292,  404 
26,  035 

4,  000 
68, 850 

354,  049 
39,  950 
6, 245,000 
31,  600 
1, 640, 851 
681, 300 
198, 824 
30,000 
29,  950 
118, 875 
174,  000 

5,  500 
26,  000 
51, 000 

650, 725 
17,  500 
25,  500 
7, 300 
52, 500 
94,  000 
22,  030 
0,  000 
3, 750 
85, 240 
3, 833,730 
1, 091,  900 
113,200 
74, 570 


2, 232 


13, 704 

21G,  874 

22, 768 

488, 067 

92, 013 

258, 195 

7, 584 

104,000 

5, 040 

11,000 

2, 100 

13, 300 

45, 984 

162, 237 

5, 364 

11, 500 

3, 000 

6,200 

1, 920 

6, 000 

4, 080 

10, 500 

15,  GOO 

/  48, 000 

6, 600 

19, 050 

2,  520 

34, 780 

i,  008 

1, 569 

9,  360 

175, 000 

1,440 

6, 550 

33, 840 

500, 000 

7, 444 

72,000 

1,248 

5, 500 

3,  GOO 

9, 600 

14,  088 

81, 000 

22, 788 

55,024 

1,440 

11,000 

1,836  1 

'  3, 500 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ESSEX  COUNTY— Continued. 


Sails . 

Sash,  cloors,  and  blinds . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shoemaker's  tools. ... _ _ 

Shoo  pegs . . 

Skirt  supporters . 

Soap  and  caudles . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes. . . 

Stair  bulldfng . ,... 

Stone  quarrying . 

Stone  work . 

Stove  polish . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 

Veneers . 

Wagons,  c arts,  &c - - - - - - 

■Whips  and  eancs,  (canes)  .- 

Wool  pulling . 

Woollen  goods . 

Worsted  goods . 

Total . - . 


8 

5 

26 

4 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— Handles . . 

Rakes . 

Scytho  snaths. 

Blucksmlthing . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . 

Brick..  . 

Brooms . . . . . . 

Carriages . . 

Carriages,  children’s . . 

Clothing— Men’s . . . . . 

Shirts,  . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  wick,  ancl  twin© _ 

Cutlery . „ . . 

Edge  tools . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Furniture— Cabinet. . . . 

Chairs.. . . . 

Hardware,  miscellaneous . . . 

Hosiery . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lumber,  snwod . 

Machinery,  stenm-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . . 

Matches . . . 

Melodeon  cases.. . . . . . . 

Musical  instruments— Pianos . — 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . .  * 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Shovels,  forks,  hoes,  &c . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . 

Stone  quarrying . . . . 

Straw  goods . . 

Suspenders . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wui'e. . 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  dryers. . . 
Wooden  ware . 


8 


3 

2 

3 

11 

3 

3 

7 

7 

5 


3 


3 


3 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

13 


-f 

1 

o 

a 

it 

2 

1 

o 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

6 

■a 

n 

o 

1 

$4G,500 

$32,825 

39 

$16, 488 

$47,900 

134,000 

34,500 

36 

10,  600 

67, 140 

148,800 

153, 041 

257 

108,  792 

382,  410 

4,500 

3, 395 

.  22 

8,280 

37,  250 

6,000 

2,800 

9 

1,980 

8,500 

4,500 

4,300 

•  11 

10 

4,368 

15,  000 

150, 500 

164,742 

40  | 

8 

17,112 

286, 815 

35,000 

10,000 

20 

9,000 

25,  690 

3,000 

5,000 

3 

1,224 

6,500 

5,000 

5,000 

21 

8,  400 

68,  000 

102,000 

9,200 

201 

76,380 

120, 500 

3,000 

5,120 

4 

P- 

1,632 

10,  00  0 

53,300 

63,280 

83 

33,408 

106,  OBO 

20,000 

15,000 

6 

3,000 

19,  000 

4,550 

1,318 

6 

2,544 

4,950 

700 

480 

4 

1,200 

2,000 

120,000 

100,000 

20 

9, 120 

150,  500 

2,508,880 

2,956,730 

2,113 

1, 676 

806, 784 

4,403, 156 

1,430,000 

847,000 

435 

365 

174,000 

1,250,000 

20,885,580 

21,355,623 

31,019 

■  15, 35S 

10, 699, 209 

40,  902, 753 

6,250 

3,266 

11 

3, 564 

8, 123 

2,000 

325 

4 

1, 476 

2,788 

3, 500 

4, 995 

14 

5,  040 

14,  300 

700 

566 

3 

972 

2,000 

55, 200 

64, 298 

150 

20 

41, 784 

136,  310 

3,800 

865 

11 

1,  530 

4,  COO 

13, 000 

30,000 

29 

8,136 

55,  000 

.  13, 800 

6,556 

23 

9, 396. 

18,255 

16, 850 

21, 565 

52 

10 

20, 052 

72, 500 

8,250 

30,850 

14 

29 

11,  916 

51, 050 

1, 200 

3,900 

1 

8 

1, 453 

5,800 

600 

2*25 

1  ' 

360 

COO 

58,000 

73,180 

70 

90 

42, 960 

165, 300 

24, 000 

21,150 

26 

16 

8, 016 

35,  657 

512, 500 

240,500 

650 

15 

225,600  i 

675, 000 

10, 000 

15,000 

17 

7, 200 

28,  COO 

75,250 

209, 174 

40 

10, 452 

23  J,  432 

8,500 

10,100 

18 

6,420  ■ 

26, 300 

21, 500 

9,547 

48 

18 

18,972 

35, 250 

9,000 

4, 300 

15 

2 

7,488  | 

15,  COO 

3,000  j 

3,250 

3 

20 

7,680 

9, 000 

1,400 

410 

1 

480 

1, 500 

58,300 

137,635 

69 

25, 128 

189,  053 

87, 900 

59,707 

101 

31,404 

126,  316 

13,800 

7, 437 

14 

6, 696 

19,  593 

8,650 

5,725 

7 

3, 060 

11,  620 

1, 000 

1, 019 

3 

3 

1,128 

2, 400 

7,000 

1, 000 

20 

2 

7,560 

19,  000 

17,000 

12,500 

32 

2 

11,808 

24,000 

1,800  . 

3,000 

3 

480 

3,  650 

3,000 

6,427 

11 

.3,900 

.12,500 

32,300 

48, 670 

37 

14,400  | 

73, 825 

9,600 

2,455  1 

8 

3,336 

7, 550 

*  4,000 

380 

4 

1,224 

2, 100 

5, 000 

1,000 

12 

3,600 

9,000 

4, 000 

40, 000 

13 

300 

32,400 

75,  000 

175,000 

42, 772 

67 

124 

34,980 

280, 000 

5,000 

6, 820 

■■  7 

2,580  | 

12, 700 

500 

147 

1 

300 

750 

31t  600 

33,835 

87 

28,716 

87,  600 
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manufactures 

1 

! 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

-£ 

3 

1 

< 

bv 

Female. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY — Continued. 

3 

$3, 200 

$4, 000 

3 

$480 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

4 

67,500 

210, 650 

133 

67 

50, 184 

Woollen  yarn . . 

1 

4, 000 

3, 300 

3 

3 

1,723 

Total . 

21.7 

1,380,630 

1,381,701 

1,835 

729 

700,030 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 

2 

27, 000 

32,700 

47 

14, 400 

1 

4,000 

2,825 

3 

4 

31,800 

4,065 

11 

4, 884 

1 

1,500 

2,300  1 

6 

468 

1 

1,000 

800 

3 

720 

Blank  books . . . 1 

1 

1,500  1 

2,010 

3 

2  1 

2,136 

Bookbinding . . . . . 1 

2 

15,000  ' 

14,425  ! 

16 

22  ; 

9, 012 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

4 

3,800 

8,210  1 

84 

3 

7,344 

1 

2,000 

1,550 

4 

1,200 

1 

2,000 

4,450 

12  ' 

5,760 

8,200 

8,290 

7 

4,  032 

GUO 

550 

G 

750 

3, 000 

4,024 

3 

1,  008 

Buttons  - . . . . 

1  ! 

4,  000 

1,875 

6 

20 

3,840 

1 

4, 500 

587 

6 

2, 160 

3 

23, 000 

11,370 

47 

14,  040 

.  50,000 

155, 000 

175 

73, 000 

Cigars . . . * . . 

15 

120,700 

135,000  1 

239 

|  63  ! 

115, 251 

Clothing— Ladles’  hoop  ukirta . . . . 

1 

2,000 

10,500 

4 

15 

4, 560 

Confectionery . 

1 

50, 000  1 

GO,  700 

35 

8 

16,200 

Copperami  thing . . . . . . . 

1 

6,000’ 

16,  OU0 

19 

6,  000 

Coop&rfigo  , .  r  „ 

4 

5,000 

3, 035 

13 

4, 200 

Cotton  cordage . . . . . . 

1 

2, 000 

4, 000 

5 

5 

2,280 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

10 

5,860,000 

2,G18,466 

2,086 

4,211  1 

1,156,  068 

Fire  arms . . 

3 

112,000 

24, 060 

139 

17  1 

00,  432 

Flnnr  nrirl  m«n1 

5 

51,800 

lOB,  772 

13 

5,  508 

PiimitiivPj  ^abhioti— -Bedstn{id0  r 

5  | 

30, 000 

15,350 

66 

2,028 

x 

100,000 

14,622  1 

14 

n,  ooo 

Gun  materials . . . 

1. 

2, 200 

1, 200 

.  4  ! 

1 

1, 764 

Gunpowder . . _  . 

2 

3,500 

18, 290 

5  ' 

2,184 

25, 140 

89, 000 

7, 500 

31 

41 

Hats,  palm-leaf. . . . 

1 

4,000 

18, 000 

4 

GO 

13,  440 

Iron  enutings  . 

g 

42, 000 

53, 095 

GO 

83, 730 

Trnn  naMinga— . Sf.nvfi0 

* 

28, 000 

25,  GtiO 

34 

15, 780 

Iron  forging _ 

8, 000 

8, 000 

9 

8,  600 

Jewelry . . . . . . 

2 

12, 500 

101,481 

45 

42 

36, 660 

Leather . . . . . . 

21 

75,800 

227, 838 

119 

42, 300 

Lontb^r  Tieping  iinrl  hone 

3  000 

8,500 

2 

1, 200 

Linen  goods . . . . . : . . . 

1 

15,000 

34,000 

65 

20 

15,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

30 

48, 9C0 

28, 900 

41 

14, 190 

IMpcllinpi'y— .(Intton  nud  wnollon  unifier'll  fun  non  n 

13,000 

18, 816 

39 

11  2QQ 

Bobbins  and  spools . .  . . .  . 

x 

5,500 

*  2, 720 . 

8 

2, 400 

Heeds,  harness,  and  shuttles . 

fttonm. engines,  &c _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5 

11,200 
346, 700 

15,975 

160,037 

13 

380' 

68 

13, 036 
156  900 

Machinists'  tools. . . . 

*  500 

3,200 

8 

2, 496 

5, 000  ■ 

5,600 

15 

Military  goods . . 

1 

12,000 

9,700 

12 

5 

4,384 

Musical  instruments — Drums . 

1 

5, 000 

1,530 

13 

.  3  600 

Organs . . 

1 

10,  ooo 

7,895 

20 

18  000 

Organ-pipes  ......  .............. _ ............................. 

l  ' 

•  500 

600 

x 

360 

6 

365, 000 

3*5 

118  560 

Wrapping . : . 

pjpuo and m^lofieon legs  rt--  -  -  - _  -  _ _  _ ---it-- 

3 

x 

.  15,000 

20, 000 

1*1,400 
13, 000 

11 

30 

3 

4  020 

30  800 

Plumbing _ ...... _ .............. . . . . . . 

4 

1, 500 

1,020 

2 

600 

Parops . . . . . . . 

2 

20,000 

2,945 

10 

3J20 

I 

■a 


<1 


$4, 700 
370,  m 
7,200 


2,025,000 


64, 000 
5,000 
13, 004 
10, 000 
J ,  800 
4,  530 
29,  OIK) 
19, 500 
4, 000 
12, 000 
9, 850 


25, 000 
4, 000 
41, 300 
250, 000 
345, 900 
18, 000 


8, 130 
6,000 
4, 028, 090 
226,000 
125,253 
60, 250 
54,718 

3,  500 
85,  685 
46, 000 
34, 500 

144,000 
59, 700 
25,000 
880,  000 
335,  020 
11,000 
65,  000 
.  65, 108 
30,067 
8,000 
33, 000 
482, 000 

4,  000 
.  18,000 

30,000 
9,000 
85, 000 
1,200 
654,000 
21,  424 
36,000 
.  \  1,500  ' 
9,  000 
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manufactures. 


HAMPDEN  COUNTY — Continued. 


Saddlery  and  harness  . . . 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Scythes . , . 

Shingles . . . . 

Shoddy . .. . 

Shoemakers1  tools . 

Silver  spectacles  and  thimbles. »- 

Soap  and  candles . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Steam  and  gns  valves,  &c . 

Stone  quarry  lug . 

Straw  goods . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  war© 

Trunks,  valises,  &c, . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Whips  and  whip-lashes . . 

Wire  drawing . . , , 

Wooden  ware . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total..... . . . . 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  Implements— Handles 


Blacksmithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brass  cocks  . . 

Bread . * . 

Brick . . . . .. 

Brooms  . . . . . . 

Buttons . 

Carpentering . 

Carpenters'  tools . 

Carriages . . . . 

Carriages,  children’s . . 

Carriage  trimmings . . . 

Cigars . . 

Clothing,  men's . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

DentlBtry  . . 

Edge  tools— Axes . 

Flour  and  meal . ; . 

Furniture— Cabinet . .  ... 

Bedsteads . 

Gas . . . 

Hardware — Miscellaneous _ 

Planes . 

Hats . . . 

Hats,  palm-leaf . 

Iron  castings . . 

Iron  castings--S  to ves . 

J ewelry— Gold  pens . I . . 

Leathor . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed  . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Painting . . . 

Paper — Printing  and  writing .. 

Wrapping . . 


Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 
PI.OYF.D. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

■i 

V 

73 

1 

ft 

$12,000 

$2,400 

5 

•  $1, 956 

$10, 500 

35,000 

49, 500 

69 

28, 200 

109,  000 

8,000 

6,050 

20 

6,000 

20,  000 

1,500 

525 

3 

600 

1,200 

1,500 

3,850 

3 

936 

0,000 

3,000 

GOO 

8 

3, 120 

4,300 

20,000 

54, 300 

33 

13, 896 

93, 300 

1,400 

3,400 

2 

792 

4,700 

4,075 

1,725 

8 

2,230 

5,460 

15,000 

14, 000 

54 

19, 440 

60, 000 

5,000 

1,000 

20 

7,200 

10,  000 

100,000 

180, 000 

28 

500 

100, 104 

300,  000 

12, 000 

11,135 

14 

4,692 

16, 250 

1,000 

600 

1 

324 

3,000 

3,500 

150 

1 

300 

COO 

231, 350 

79, 255 

361 

320 

126,  324 

482, 500 

78,000 

167,775 

85 

45, 300 

285, 000 

3,300 

1, 500 

7 

2, 148 

4,600 

363,500 

644,425 

298 

172 

134, 136 

905,  798 

8, 506, 325 

5,619,788 

5,105 

5,923 

2, 601, 386 

11,  240,  497 

5,700 

2,310 

9 

1,  668 

7,330 

3,000 

2,400 

8 

1,920 

5,  000 

20,500 

8,560 

55 

22, 032 

37, 000 

11,750 

10, 288 

23 

10, 140 

22, 200 

16,000 

20, 730 

43 

14,  724 

44,497 

3,000 

40,000 

100 

42,  000 

90,  000 

3,000 

11,650 

6 

1,872 

15,000 

4,700 

5,000 

26 

4, 920 

13, 900 

75, 700 

181,960 

148 

37,  584 

250, 2G0 

123, 500 

88, 650 

80 

179 

59, 064 

213, 500 

13,850 

24, 960 

62 

26,  360 

60, 500 

74, 100 

8,900 

38 

21, 216 

48, 000 

28,200 

38, 519 

140 

60,  792 

111,  400 

14, 500 

8,  085  j 

26 

9,408 

18,750 

1,100 

1,930 

3 

1, 500 

4,600 

10,000 

21,000 

12 

8 

6,120 

48, 000 

10,000 

13,850 

15 

29 

11, 940 

54, 140 

900, 000 

575, 550 

600 

690  | 

324, 300 

1,  200, 000 

1,500 

2,300 

2 

1, 260 

5,500 

1,500 

1, 340 

5 

2,400 

'  4,  000 

115, 700 

332,409 

39  | 

12,456  | 

371,120 

19,150 

10,110 

15 

6,300 

17,625 

14, 800 

7,800 

36 

12,360 

33,  400 

15,000 

1, 885 

2 

1, 152 

4,  459 

10,000 

4, 980 

15 

5,280 

30,000 

8,200 

6, 260 

29 

.  11,244 

35,  200 

1,500 

900 

1 

2 

648 

1,500 

2,000 

16,000 

15 

60 

24, 000 

134,  000 

7, 000 

2,870 

9 

2,808 

12, 800 

16, 700 

19, 270 

21 

8, 400 

47, 000 

20,000 

30,000 

50 

ib 

25,800 

75,  000 

27,800 

27,856 

28 

11,064 

91,  080 

800 

1, 950 

'  1 

156 

2,250 

£0, 400 

75,459 

77 

24, 828 

114, 376 

31, 700 

29, 398 

37 

12,  648 

77,  500 

1, 800 

1,500 

2 

720 

2,500 

15,150 

5,050 

12 

5, 700 

12,  600 

ISO,  000 

180,835 

80 

197 

65, 880 

335,  000 

75,500 

76,074  . 

64 

27 

29,700 

179, 045 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY — Continued. 

Photographs . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . 

Printing— Book  and  job . . 

Newspaper . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Susb,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Scythes . . . 

Scythe-stones . 

Shingles . . . . 

Shoddy . . . 

Shovels,  forks,  hoes,  &o . 

Siove-lioops . 

Silk,  sowing,  twist,  &c . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Type  founding . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . 

Wire  drawing . . . 

Wooden  screws . . . 

Wooden  ware . 

Woollen  goods . 

Woollen  yarn . . 

Total . . . * . . . . . 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . . . 

Ploughs . - . 

Baking  powders  and  yeast  cakes . 

Baskets....... . 

Blacksmt  thing . 

Blank  books . . . . . 

Bleaching  and  dyeing. . . . 

Blocks  and  pumps  . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers . . . . 

Bookbinding . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boxes,  packing. . . . . 

Brass  and  copper  tubes . . . . . 

Brass  founding . . . . . . . . 

Bread. . . . . . . . . 

Brick . . . . . . . 

Brooms . . . . . . . 

Brushes . . . . . . . . 

Calico  printing . - . . 

Carpentering . . . . 

Carpets . -. . . 

Carriages . . . . — 

Chalk  and  crayons  . - . 

Chemicals . 

Cider,  refined . - . 

Cigars.. . • . 

Clothing— Ladies'  hoop  skirts . 

Men’s-.-. — . . . . . . 

Coffins . . . . . 

Combs... . . . . . 

Confectionery . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . 

Cop  pevsmi thing  . . . . 

Cordage,  hemp  and  Manilla...., . . . 

Cotton  batting  and  wadding . . . . . . 
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MANXIPAOTUIIES. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— Continued. 


8  ■ 


Cotton  goods . . . 

Cutlery . - . . 

Dyestuffs . - . —  - 

331ootro*mngnotic  machines . . 

Felting,  wool  and  hair . .  - . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Fireworks . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Foundry  facings . . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet. . 

Chairs . . . 

School . 

Knobs . 

Gas . . 

Glassware . . - . 

Gold-leaf. . 

Hardware— Blind-fasteners . 

Tacks . . . 

Hats . . . . . . 

Hosiery . . . 

Ice . . 

India- rubber  goods . . . 

Iron  costings . . . . 

Stoves  . . . . 

Iron,  bur,  sheet,  &c . 

Iron  forging . . . & . 

Iron  railing — . . 

Jewelry . 

Ladders.. -• . 

Lasts  and  boot-trees . 

Lead  pipe,  shoot  lend,  &c . . . 

Leather . . •. . 

1  Morocco . . 

Liquors— Distilled . 

Malt . 

WIno . . 

Lumber,  pinned . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery— Cotton  and  woollen,  miscellaneous 

Card  clothing , . . 

Steam- engine 8,  &o . . 

Machinists’  tools . . . 

Marble  nnd  stone  work . . . 

Mast  hoops  and  hanks . . . . . . . 

Mats......... . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &o . 

k  Mod  eon  cases . 

Millinery . . . 

Musical  instruments— Melodcons . 

Organs ................. 

Pianofortes. . . 

NaiJ s  and  spikes . . . . 

Oil— Kerosene . : . . . . 

Lard . 

Kc  lined . . . 

"Whale . 

Oil  floor-cloths  . . . 

Orgau  j>ipcs . . 

Paper — Printing  nncl  writing . 

Wrapping . ...... 

Perfumery  and  fancy  soaps . . 

Photographs  — . 

Pottery  ware . - . - . . . . 


4 
I 
1 
8 

11 

1 

5 
5 


Capital  invested.  1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Male. 

1 

j£ 

11,231,000 

5,310,271 

3,076 

8,562 

4,000 

2,000 

6 

1 

75,000 

185,000 

35 

2, 000 

4, 000 

4 

10,500 

15,430 

14 

1,000 

500 

1 

13,000 

2,200 

15 

308,550 

050, 543 

84 

20,000 

16,000 

9 

222,708 

148, 090 

471 

4 

7,000 

11, 000 

23 

* 

5,000 

3,000 

7 

500 

200 

3 

013,000 

43, 312 

66 

751, 000 

438,  CIS 

837 

61 

3,  000 

10,186 

3 

3 

2,000 

1,200 

2 

1 

3,000 

13,325 

5 

3 

6,500 

9,900 

13 

76 

40,000 

43,500 

40 

70 

110,300 

135 

170 

200,000 

218, 000 

105 

08. 

80,000 

124, 005 

230 

80,000 

49,400 

99 

20,000 

126,000 

15 

200,000 

7,325 

1° 

8,000 

6,  GOO 

8 

5,000 

300 

1  , 

2,500 

1,000 

6 

26,900 

7,177 

37 

60,000 

186, 232 

9 

.  930,240 

1, 564, 611 

924 

13,000 

20, 200 

14 

55,000 

176, 900 

13 

42,000 

34, 892 

18 

2,000 

1, 260 

1 

64,000 

52,800 

9 

310,363 

363, 490 

224 

60,000 

82, 800 

150 

21,000 

10, 620 

10 

912,305 

219, 310 

763 

5,000 

1,273 

10 

12, 700 

12, 706 

37 

2,250 

990 

9  ' 

1  000 

3, 400 

20 

540,000 

133, 930 

73 

38 

25,000 

16,500 

20 

7,900 

25,256 

9 

154 

3,000 

1, 900 

7 

3,000 

7,950 

4 

5,000 

1,  900 

2 

1 

41  000 

131,  500 

57 

12,000 

55,000 

20 

9,200 

97,000 

6 

■’  26,500 

77,600 

10 

19,400 

237, 000 

14 

20,000 

25, 290 

12 

5,000 

4,400 

10 

551,000 

503, 180 

124 

81 

235,000 

203, 666 

165 

44 

5,000 

2,559 

4 

1 

3,700 

3, 700 

9 

- 

26,000 

8,330 

|  49 

.] 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

s 

■s 

■§ 

1 

!,  379,  888 

12, 194, 292 

1,701 

16,200 

12,  000 

230,000 

1,  320 

8,000 

6,520 

34,700 

360 

900 

4,140 

15,  000 

23, 700 

708, 073 

4,  320 

20, 000 

183, 432 

409,511 

11, 040 

£5, 800 

2,  400 

8,000 

1, 200 

1, 700 

28, 944 

lfiD,  171 

290, 880 

077,  000 

2,520 

14, 000 

000 

4, 200 

2, 502 

18,  ICO 

20,  652 

33,  500 

29, 280 

100,  ooo 

4, 335 

50, 433 

61,  440 

354, 000 

81,  600 

303, 500 

51,120  ! 

145, 200 

5,400 

150, 500 

4, 800 

17, 200 

2,880 

11,760 

GOO 

1,000 

1,920 

6,000 

1,  365 

37, 510 

3,744 

219,349 

352, 608 

2,533,229 

6,012 

45,800 

6,720 

243,000 

5,  .160 

103,730 

312 

2,500 

3,240 

69, 450 

67,  768 

319,068 

63,  000 

108, 000 

3,336 

3D,  000 

271, 248 

749, 538 

3,  840 

7,500 

15, 000 

33, 000 

3,240 

6, 381) 

2, 560 

G,  000 

41, 652 

263, 100 

12, 000 

34, 000 

26,  976 

60, 300 

3,  660 

10,000 

2,160 

12,  COO 

744 

4, 000 

26, 640 

172, 500 

8,400 

120,  000 

2,160 

108,  000 

4,128 

119,  570 

5,040 

267,  000 

4,  608 

41,  600 

4,800 

10, 000 

60, 336 

821,635 

39, 468 

518, 400 

1, 648 

9,000 

3,912 

12,300 

.20,760 

|  46, 800 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

■S 

1 

1  ■ 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

| 

f 

f 

4| 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

4 

K 

1 

tS 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTT-Contimiofl. 

Printing— Book  nnd  jok . 

a 

103,200 

220,200 

195 

so 

74,160 

339, 575 

3,300 

Ruzor  strops . 

2 

5,500 

5,320 

10 

1 

3,492 

11,000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

20 

26,550 

23,121 

49 

1 

19,440 

44, 498- 

19,200 

G3 

28, 368 

112, 394 

1 

7,200 

21, 600 

4 

•M^nn 

ij’™ 

21, 840 

Shoe-nails . 

4 

G,  300 

21,950 

19 

2 

6,420 

34, 000 

50, 400 

202, 000 

,300 

l,  500 

Silk  goods . 

1 

25,000 

77,450 

3 

50 

12.1G8 

118, 0U0 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &c . 

3 

31,  500 

05,050 

21 

71 

22, 680 

99, 800 

n^, 

J. 

958, 742 

840 

1, 840 

Stationery — Lead-pencils . - . . . 

3 

2,500 

2,285  1 

11 

6 

4,920 

IS,  000 

66, 005 

unn 

29, 13G 

56,  230 

Straw  goods . . . 

2 

29,000 

50,000 

45 

130 

68,400 

140, 500 

■1 

2,880 

5,000 

33, 612 

120, 925 

9, 960 

215,  500 

Wnpgar. _ 

2,  ICO 

40, 403 

'Wagons,  carts,  & c . . . . . . 

15 

4, 040 

23 

8,  532 

14, 940 

"Washing  machines  and  p.lothpp-dryerfi _ _ _ 

1,080 

1, 550 

Watches . . . . . 

1 

300, 000 

39,900 

125 

75 

90, 000 

245, 000 

Wooden  ware _  ....  . 

60 

17, 472 

57,200 

■Woollen  goods . 

11 

1,190,000 

1,528,665 

933 

668 

395, 616 

2,518,472 

Woollen  yarns . . . . . 

4 

414, 500 

545,  G70 

175 

239 

107, 184 

741,  447 

Total . 

978 

2G,  94G,  527  I 

23,235,304 

22, 194 

14,628 

10,  065, 168 

44,610,773  ‘ 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 

13  lacks  mi  thing . . . . . 

2,200 

1, 3G7 

2,100 

4,150 

4  400 

32, 500 

Cl 

13 

17, 088 

57,  500 

Brass  founding . . _  ... _ ,  . . . 

1,500 

615 

2 

480 

1, 1G0 

Bread.... . . . . . 

0 

1,700 

4, 753 

3 

1,140 

5,926 

1 

700 

400 

1 

1 

424 

700 

Carpentering . . . T 

11 

1 

11  000 

12, 077 

22 

10, 404 

25, 440 

Carriages . 

500 

2,700 

350 

1 

420 

800 

Clothing,  men’s . .  .  . 

18, 400 

17 

13 

5, 712 

24,400 

Coffins . . . . .  j. . 

100 

150 

1 

360 

GOO 

Cooperage  . . . . . 

6  500 

7,375 

7 

2, 700 

14, 175 

Dentistry . . . . . . 

200 

250 

g 

720 

1,000 

Fisheries,  whalo . . . . 

C09  000 

72,000 

455 

59, 904 

169, 120 

Flour  and  meal . «, . . . . . . 

1 

500 

927 

x 

120 

1,268 

2, 440 

2, 100 

8, 900 

Afarhle  nnd  stone  work _ ... 

1 

1  000 

850 

g 

840 

1,  COO 

Oil,  whale . 

216, 001 

264, 881 

14 

4,  920 

309, 456 

Painting . . . . . 

2  000 

2, 888 

7 

3,  660 

6,760 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . 

2,500 

1, 050 

7 

1,800 

5,200 

Nigging . * . 

800 

4,470 

g 

720 

6,000 

Saddlery  and  hni*u**BS 

1 

500 

400 

360 

700 

Sails. . . . 

2 

700 

7,020 

5 

2, 340 

9,400 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . . . . . . 

3 

1, 400 

2, 880 

3 

1, 164 

4,325 

Ship  smithing . . . . . 

1 

800 

264 

1 

420 

900 

Soap  and  caudles . . . . . . . . . 

4 

2, 300 

2, 201 

4 

1,200 

3,090 

Tin,  copper,  nnd  sheet -iron  ware. 

4 

2,800 

2, 094 

2, 184 

3, 900 

Total  . . . . . . . 

81 

907, 801 

442, 602 

635 

27 

123,880 

667,190 

31 
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rEES,  BY  COUNT 

I 

1 

1 

a 

1 

$3, 000 

$2,200 

36, 000 

19, 125 

•375 

240 

1,000 

1,105 

29,  600 

22, 452 

15,100 

16, 508 

335,140 

3, 181, 909 

51,700 

46, 258 

74,500 

189,  007 

10, 300 

5, 505 

1,400 

1, 000 

40, 000 

93, 750 

20, 000 

34,000 

67.950 

175, 704 

85,300 

209,  442 

99, 60Q 

71, 595 

1,250 

8,&n 

100 

100 

10,000 

40,000 

17,500 

14, 800 

5,000 

10, 000 

21,100. 

57, 435 

1,000 

1,085 

2,300 

3, 235 

3, 300 

20, 512 

500 

1, 415 

253, 000 

567, 700 

82, 500 

139,425 

80,000 

34,496 

342,  000 

139,  760 

72,200 

53,855 

20, 000 

50,000 

58, 500 

15,230 

50,000 

67,000 

23,000 

27, 850 

4,500 

2,426 

47, 500 

5,000 

51, 700 

332, 446 

265, 300 

173, 669 

295,000 

21,387 

1,300 

6,025 

12, 000 

8,500 

1, 000 

2,700 

3, 000 

180 

12,000 

7,700 

12,000 

20, 600 

1,000 

1,400 

300 

109 

26,600 

25,800 

363,000 

314, 900 

8,000 

28, 700 

2, 000 

6,000 

142,000 

127, 330 

4, 000 

8, 2Q0 

230, 000 

191, 100 

148, 700 

107, 120 

309,000 

920, 602. 

45,000 

96, 726 

25,000 

155, 600 

185,000 

130,  625 

80, 000 

12,900 

20,0Q0 

6,500 

32,400 

100, 106 

MANUFACTURES. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Grain  cradles . . 

Anchors . . . . . . 

Baskets . * . . - . 

Beds,  spring . . . 

Blacksmlthlng . . . . . .... 

Bleaching  and  dyeing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Boxes,  packing. . . . . . . 

Bread . . . 

Brick . 

Brushes . . . 

Camplicno . - . . . 

Cards,  playing . . . . . . .  - 

Carpentering. . . . . 

Carpets . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Carriage  trimmings . 

Carving . . , . . 

Chocolate . . . . . 

Cigars . 

Clothing— Cadies*  hoop  skirts . 

Men’s . . . 

Coffins. . . . . 

Coffin  trimmings  . . . . . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Coppersmith  log . . . . 

Cordage— Hemp  and  Manilla . 

Cotton  butting  aud  wadding... . 

Cotton  cor  dago . . . . . 

Cotton  goods. . . . . 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  wick,  and  twine . 

Dyestuffs . . . 

Edge  tools . . . . . 

Fertilizers . . . . . . . . 

Fire-engines . . . 

Fire-works . . . . . . 

Fisheries— Cod,  herring,  &c . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . 

Gas . . . . . r . 

Gas  fixtures. . r , . . 

Glue.. . . . . . . 

Gold  leaf . . 

Granular  fuel . . . 

Hardware — Hiu  gas . . . 

Tacks . 

Traps . 

Hats . 

Hosiery ..  . . . . . . . . 

India-rubber  goods . . 

Ink— Printing . . . . . 

Writing . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . ....... 

Iron  castings,  malleable . . 

Ivon  forging . . 

Jewelry . . . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Leatb er ,  morocco . 4$$$ . 

,  Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

Locomotives  . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 


$6,000 

8,436 

960 


33,  612 
7, 243 
1, 837, 308 
28, 331 
42, 540 
3,275 
720 
1,800 

3,  600 
131, 592 

63, 564 
68,  616 
2, 340 
900 
2,940 
8,  412 
6,744 
33,180 
1,980 
2,076 
4,080 
2, 4Q0 
75,  576 

22. 740 

10. 740 
96,  588 
18, 372 

5. 400 
25, 104 
10, 920 
17,  640 

2.400 
30,  000 

8,604 
195,708 
14,  700 

4,  260 
3, 480 

960 
936 
6,648 

28, 200 

1,200 
3,888 
24, 240 
46, 393 
3, 168 

1, 200 
86, 208 
4, 896 
72,  600 
82,  956 
134,  604 
25, 154 
5, 660 
22, 020 
25, 800 
7, 020 
13, 956 


$13, 600  • 
26,  COO 
2, 749 

2. 500 
75, 354 
38, 8«j5 

0, 1.14,  554 
104,532 
290,  070 
15, 300 
2, 000 
120, 500 
50, 000 
397, 495 
290, 060 
174, 140 
7, 720 
1,000 
50, 000 
39,  SCO 

57. 500 
98,707 

4.200 
10, 000 
41, 102 

5,000 
700, 000 
206, 767 
61,750 
358, 480 
9G,  717 
75,  000 

108, 200 
82, 000 
52,  500 
8, 100 

44,  248 
381, 956 
570,880 

83, 146 

13. 200 

11, 100 

3. 700 
12, 060 
16, 000 
46,  000 

4,  500 

5. 700 
56,  320 

449,  000 

45,  000 

10,  000 

277,  500 
27,  000 
366,  000 
259,  000 
1,434,201 
149,  000 
180, 000 
196,  500 
40,000 
15,  000 
125, 110 
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MANUFACTURES, 


NORFOLK  COUNTY— Continued. 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen — Card  clothing . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . . 

Marble  work . . . 

Mats . . . . 

Musical  instruments— Organs. . . 

Nails . 

Oakum . . . 

OU,  rosin . 

Oil  floor  cloths . 

Organ  pipes . 

Paints . 

Painting . . . 

Paper  hangings . . . . . . 

Paper-Printing  and  writing. . . . . 

Wrapping. . . . . . . 

Machinery . . 

Piano  and  melodoon  keys . . . . 

Provisions — Fish,  preserved . . 

Pork,  beef,  &c . . . 

Plumbing . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . . 

Pumps . 

Roofing  composition . 

Saddlery  and  harness . , 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Scales  and  balances . . . . 

Sewing  machines . . . . 

Sewing-machine  needles . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building. . 

Shoddy,  &c . . . 

Shoe*  strings . 

Shoemaker’s  tools,  &c. . . 

Shovels,  forks,  &e . - . 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &c . 

Silk,  sewing . . 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  waro . . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Stair  building . 

Starch . 

Stove  polish...* . . . . 

Stonework . . . . . 

Straw  goods . . . . . . 

Tallow  . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Trunks,  valises,  &c . . . . 

Upholstery . . . . . 

Varnish . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Watches . - . . . 

White  lead . 

Wire,  bonnet . . . - . . 

Wooden  ware . . . . . 

Wool  pulling . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . — . 

Woollen  yarn . - . 

Total . . - . 


Anchors . . 

Baskets ........ 

Blacking . 

Bolts,  rivets,  &c. 


1 

1 

s 

•g 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

, 

1  NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

Female. 

1 

$7,000 

$22,800 

5 

1 

5 

80,000 

87,433 

126 

4  1 

5,100 

10,080 

25 

1 

100 

780 

3 

2  i 

21,500 

30,560 

29  ! 

1 

150,000  ' 

215,000 

200 

2 

17, 000 

42, 240 

24 

4  1 

80,000 

20,551 

16 

1  ! 

10,000 

24, 610 

18 

6 

800 

510  1 

3 

2 

15,000 

40,200  . 

10 

24 

18,900 

16,960 

72  1 

1 

100  1 

1,800 

2  ! 

G 

138,000 

103,200 

48 

34 

6 

123,000 

77, 570 

75 

12 

i 

18,000 

7,400 

12 

i 

28,000 

43, 600 

38 

i 

2,000 

19,500 

4  i 

i 

500 

1,270  1 

2  1 

3 

2,400  1 

10,531  1 

11  ' 

2 

3,500 

1,625  ! 

8 

a 

2,100 

440  I 

4 

2 

1,100  ] 

7,200 

8 

13 

7,900 

10,365 

24 

1 

2 

3,200 

4,500 

12 

1 

300 

1,320 

2 

1 

G,  000 

405 

12 

1 

800 

100 

■2 

4 

3,500 

2, 696 

9 

5 

22,500 

38, 755 

18 

48 

2 

2,  500 

2, 650 

7 

5  1 

2 

25,000 

14,447 

43 

1 

2 

11, 200 

41, 540 

16 

6 

9,700 

13, 700 

14 

13 

1 

30,000 

75, 000 

10 

50 

1 

75,000 

22, 300 

SO 

7 

100,200 

204,  552 

38 

3 

2,800 

5, 100 

7 

3 

91,000 

124,250 

35 

4 

1 

1,000 

480 

1  ' 

1 

7 

126,000 

51,650 

264 

15 

653,700 

1,216,679  1 

354 

3,849 

2 

33,000 

144,500 

32 

19 

53,300 

41,325 

67 

3 

1 

100 

195 

1 

1 

50,000 

266, 000 

36 

3 

4 

75,000 

135,700 

14 

17 

21,500 

13,050  ! 

36 

2 

85,500 

8,550 

66 

25 

1 

102, 000 

363,800  i 

54 

a 

3,000 

6,180 

4 

3 

i 

5,000 

3,200 

6 

i 

10,000 

75,000 

12 

2 

310,000 

280,300  1 

195 

215 

4 

55,000 

86,000  1 

44 

27 

771 

7,950,315 

12,164,367 

11,735 

5,989 

2 

13,000 

4,175 

14 

2 

200  ! 

205 

3 

2 

2,500 

10,285 

5 

1 

40,000 

31, 000 

15 

2 

S 

43 


*3 


$2,  ICO 
55, 8G0 
10,200 
804 
13, 920 
84,000 
5, 040 

5. 400 
G,  360 
1,  G56 

3,  GOO 
30, 980 

864 
21,  092 
29, 7G0 
5,  GIG 
27,  GOO 
1, 920. 

720 

4,680 

3.600 

I,  476 
3, 336 

10, 506 
5,280 
1,200 
4, 320 
780 
3, 03G 
11, 664 
•3,036 

4,  152 
7,  680 
G,  732 

12, 000 
30,  000 
15, 120 
4, 320 
13,200 
240 
117, 400 
071, 868 

II, 520 

27.600 
3G0 

9,072 

8.400 
23, 832 
43,  G80 
24,000 

1, 572 
2, 1G0 
4,033 
102,360 
18,012 


4, 963,  GOO 


6,456 

720 

0,508 

6,360 


$30,000 
183,  000 
23, 425 
1,750 
55,  OUO 
315, 000 

56. 800 
36,  000 
50,  000 

3, 000 
GO,  000 
54, 045 
3,  000 
178,000 
223, 300 
15, 000 
78, 000 
23, 700 

2.400 
10,  500 

7,900 
3,250 
12, 000 
24,990 

13. 300 
3, 000 
7,000 

D3G 
6, 150 

56. 300 
7, 040 

03,000 

53,  m 

25, 000 
102, 950 
125, 000 
274, 697 
10, 883 
ail,  050 

C50 

191,272 

2,008,216 

182. 800 
101, 645 

GOO 
313. 500 
210, 000 
45, 494 
103,900 
470, 000 
15,450 

8. 400 
116,606 
730,000 
113,250 


21, 637, 790 


15,500 

1,225 

21,790 

60,000 
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manufactures. 


PLYMOUTH  COUNTY— Continued. 

Bools  and  sIiogh . . . . 

Boot  and  shoe  patterns . . . .  . . 

BoxgBj  packing . 

Brass  founding . . . . . . 

Bread  . . . 

Brick. . . 

Brushes  ......  ......  ..... _ : _ _ _ _ _ ,, 

Carpentering . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . . . 

Confectionery  . . . . . . 

Cooporage . . . . . . . 

Cordage,  hemp  and  Manilla ... . 

Cotton  batting  and  wadding . 

Cotton-gins . . . . . 

Cotton  goods  . . . . . . . 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  wick,  and  twine . 

Edge  tools . . . . . 

Fisheries,  cod  and  herring . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

F  limit  lire,  cabinet . . . . 

Gas . . . . . 

Granular  fuel . . . 

Hardware— Miscellaneous . 

Hammers . . . . 

Tacks . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . 

Iron  castings— Stoves. . . . . . . 

Iron  forging . 

Easts  and  boot-trees  . . . . _ . . . _ 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  planed.... . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery — Cotton  and  woollen,  miscellaneous . 

Bobbins  and  spools . . . 

Steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  work . . . . 

Musical  instruments — Mclodeons  . . 

Nails ...... . . . . . ’ 

Paper,  wrapping . . . . 

Painting  .. . . . . . . 

Plaster,  ground. . . . . . . . 

Println g,  newspaper . . . . . . . 

Eigging . . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . ^ . . 

Sails . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . .  . 

Scales- . . . . 

Sowing-machine  needles . 

Shingles . . . 

Shinglo  machines . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . 

Ship-smithing . . . . 

Shoemakers*  tools . . . 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . 

Sillcfringes,  trimmings,  &c . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . . . 

Stair  building . . . . . 

Staves,  sliooks,  and  heading . . . . 

Straw  goods . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet- iron  ware . . . 

Trunks,  valises,  &c . . . . . . . 

Upholstery . . . 


1 

1 

1 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

i 

•a 

1 

1 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labe 

204 

$1,152,782 

$3,021,070 

6,387 

1, 182 

$1,  788,  918 

$5, 418,  091 

25 

66, 300 

72, 947 

130. 

40,  536 

159, 103 

1 

1,000 

866 

2 

C72 

1,870 

3 

10, 000 

24,138 

11 

3, 813 

35,  300 

3 

10,500 

4,600 

24 

3, 215 

13,  700 

1 

1,500 

5, 500 

3 

7 

2,530 

9,  850 

1 

1,000 

855 

6 

2,196 

4,000 

10 

14, 100 

15,505 

43 

10,920 

42,  450 

5 

17,000 

81,125 

12 

44 

12, 420 

110,  000 

1 

1,400 

3, 200 

2 

900 

4,  BOO 

6 

15,000 

17,683 

47 

10,  BOG 

41,  051 

4 

204,000 

415,246 

187 

8 

71, 520 

065,  24  3 

1 

3,000 

14, 000 

6 

2 

2,100 

1(3, 500 

2 

70,000 

28,950 

62 

34,  680 

78, 600 

1 

160,000 

113,870 

30 

47 

,  18,744 

163, 783 

4 

73,000 

81,503 

46 

89 

26,  952 

130, 100 

3 

3,700 

5, 143 

17 

7,524 

20,  400 

27 

124, 000 

30,421 

569 

86,  700 

132,  746 

29 

04,500 

180,242 

34 

6, 232 

204, 027 

4 

31,600 

16,505 

63 

24, 276 

54,  900 

1 

50,000 

370 

1 

312 

1, 145 

1 

300 

75 

2 

600 

900 

4 

6,500 

5,595 

15 

3 

*  6,960 

13,  700 

1 

500 

190 

1 

300 

1,  OOO 

15 

59, 500 

73,630 

58 

37 

20,  912 

125,  350 

9 

64, 300 

43,  715 

117 

10, 153 

100,  845 

1 

6,000 

3,800 

9 

3, 240 

7, 800 

3 

77,000 

18, 600 

216 

64,  560 

300,  300 

4 

24, 500 

7,258 

36 

1,  500 

43, 174 

6 

37,  600 

74,  991 

35 

11, 344 

102, 960 

6 

7,800 

12,040 

7 

2, 340 

17,  965 

66 

08,510 

79,029 

107 

27, 210 

125, 800 

1 

100, 000 

49, 500 

60 

36, 000 

98,  OOO 

3 

24,600 

11, 416 

37 

9, 900 

31,  OOO 

4 

3,300 

1,800 

6 

1, 716 

5,  500 

1 

1,200 

3, 000 

10 

4, 500 

8,  OOO 

2 

4, 500 

2,735 

9 

3, 948 

10,220 

21 

670,500 

764, 480 

855 

24 

284, 328 

1,159,371 

1 

8,000 

8, 500 

7 

1 

2, 244 

18,  OOO 

1 

700 

435 

,  2 

900 

1,000 

1 

1,500 

300 

1 

180 

COO 

3 

4,500 

1,785 

12 

2,  640 

7, 800 

1 

1,000 

2,520 

7 

3,276 

3 

1,800 

953 

5 

3  842 

1 

500 

2,787 

3 

1,200 

5,000 

1 

2,500 

1,120 

2 

960 

2, 400 

1 

4,000 

2,400 

6 

2 

2,900 

775 

15 

5 

5,  904 

10, 750 

■12 

12, 700 

4,506 

14 

3,  468 

10, 105 

1 

4,000 

400 

2 

900 

2°’ 

1,  600 

2 

15, 000 

23,175  - 

45 

57, 000 

1 

2,500 

2,216 

2 

2, 800 

6 

6,700 

4,394 

56 

20, 520 

41, 240 

3 

16,000 

24, 065 

31 

32, 850 

2 

60,000 

54, 400 

37 

150 

35, 308 

150,  000 

7 

7,100 

9,384 

11 

3,768 

14, 482 

1  800 

1 

1,000 

1,100 

1 

5 

5, 500 

3, 180 

10 

2  8^0 

7, 384 

1 

20, 000 

90, 750 

40 

100 

28, 800 

180, 000 

11 

18,400 

21,495 

30 

1 

11,4k 

50,  690 

1 

3,000 

‘  7, 744 

1 

11,  000 

1 

200 

800 

1 

1 

432 

1, 100 

STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


PLYMOUTH  COUNTY— Continued. 

Yanos,  weather . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  <fco . . . 

Wooden  ware . . .. . . 

Wool  carding . . . . 

Zinc,  oxide  of . 

Total . . . 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

Beds,  spring . * . . 

Benzoline . 

Billiard  tables . . . . 

Black  smithing . 

Blank  books  and  bookbinding . . . 

Blocks  and  pumps . 

Bolts,  nuts,  &c . . . 

Boots  and  shoos  . . 

Boxes,  packing . 

Boxes,  paper . 

Brass  founding . . . 

Brass  cocks  and  gauges . 

Bread,  crackers,  &c . 

Brick . 

Caraphene  and  burning  fluid . 

Caps . 

Carpentering . 

Carpet  cleaning . 

Carriages . . . 

Carringe*smithhig . 

Carving,  ivory . 

Chemicals . 

Chemical  balances . 

Cigars  . 

Cisterns . . 

Clothing-Ladies’  cloaks  and  luantillaB . 

Hoop  skirts . 

Men's . . 

Shirts,  collar’s,  &c . 

Coffee,  ground . . . 

CofflnB.. . . . 

Confectionery . - . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Copper-smelting . . . . . 

Copper-smithing . . . 

Cordage,  hemp  and  Manilla . . 

Cork  cutting . . . ..... 

Cutlery . . 

Dentistry . 

Edge  tools . 

Engraving . 

Flour  and  meal . 

FurnnccB,  hot-air,  cooking  ranges,  &c . 

Furniture — Cabinet . 

Chairs . 

School . 

Furs . . . 

Gas . 

Gas-works,  portable . . 

Gilt  frames,  &c . . . 

Glassware . . 

Hardware,  miscellaneous — Drills . . 

Files..., . .. 


43 

! 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  F.M~ 
PbCVED. 

Number  of  establisl 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materte 

o 

1 

i 

% 

I 

i  & 

1 

9 

1 

4 

Annual  value  of  pr 

$1,  500 
900 
19,150 
5,000 
18,  000 

$2,025 

475 

2 

$1, 200 
672 

12,060 

$4,000 

1,  650 
28,  550 
500 
3!),  600 

1 

2 

31, 690 

10 

1 

4,920 

573 

3,561, 342 

6, 642, 782 

9,698 

1,704 

2, 897, 849 

10,259, 231 

4 

4,600 
100 
50, 500 
24, 200 
74,900  1 

16,992 

20 

9,840 

43. 500 
2,000 

53. 500 
99, 175 

418, 500 

•  27, 055 
47, 655 
211, 084 

12,000 

13 

157 

292 

121,140  1 

23,700 

4,000 

166,200 

14, 000 

40, 300 

0, 600 
370, 952 

4,680  1 

48 

119,371 

311 

38 

10C,  032 

4,500  1 
25, 650 

8 

2, 664 
31,140 

13, 250 

9  ! 

57, 820 

40 

78 

120,  COO 

155, 800 
150, 500 
96,400 

48, 780 
83, 064 

317, 900 

7  ' 

142, 848 

172 

209, 445 

39 

363, 683 

155 

23 

67, 632 

515,100 

8,865 
586, 929 
19, 950 

4,740 
10, 128 

24, 700 
729, 040 

83,000 
32, 500 

5 

10 

47 

11, 16Q 

51, 000 

39 

169, 100 

l£8, 599 

175, 512 

454, 034 

3, 120 

50, 534 

112, 000 

54,500 

115 

95, 100 

5 

8,760 

6, 300 

7,  COO 

3, 250 
15, 500 
300 
18,700 

9 

3, 900 

3, 792 

26, 630 
120 
32, 817 

9 

45, 100 

1 

11 

1 

38 

9 

480 

16, 272 

1,800 
64,  516 

4,500 
86, 300 

4 

2, 040 
54,840 

7,  000 

10 

228, 775 

12 

273 

460,  4(30 

1 

61 

600 

1,078,300 

2, 200 

2, 482,  628 

1,324 

20 

2, 093 

3,000 
708, 348 

10,  000 

4,  567,  740 

9 

51, 500 

44,735 

7 

333 

70, 008 

180, 170 

4 

33, 000 

844, 359 

19 

8 

10, 572 

268, 000 

4 

I  9, 400 

15,995 

13 

1 

11,400 

30,014 

11 

83, 100 

148, 944 

84 

103 

53, 344 

365, 000 

5 

31, 000 
300, 000 
273, 100 
10,000 
6,000 
13,500 

1, 300 
100 
3,000 
25, 000 

26,  687 
465, 000 
243, 253 
8,450 

8, 400 
1,690 
2,105 
238 

3, 134  : 
|  -  114, 600 

53 

23, 880 

03,  468 

1 

12 

1 

2 

2 

2  1 

1 

6 

2 

55 

201 

8 

11 

18 

4 

1 

10 

5 

1 

19, 800 
93, 000 
1,680 

3,  900 

7, 620 
2,160 
240 

5,  600 
'  5,640 

500,  000 
427, 200 
12,  500 
20,  COO 
30,  ooa 
5, 600 
500 
10,525 
126,360 

9 

64, 500 
881  200 

163, 710  ' 

95 

47,  664 
128,404  . 

207, 250 
718, 445 

87 

339, 734 

364 

12 

8 

9, 000 

|  8, 950 

8 

2 

4, 320  , 

10,400 

5  ! 

51, 900 

40,  D90 

177 

81, 960 

161,500 

6 

49, 000 

178,  550 

34 

21 

1G,  152  . 

260,  000 

4 

1 

1, 383,  000 
7,000 

258, 970 

8,  600 

232 

g 

118,824 

900 

008,733 

4,000 

2,000 

1 

800 

850 

960 

3 

1 

310, 000 
*  1, 000 
10,500 

94, 436 
551 

296 

o 

51 

94, 392 

2, 880 

302,500 

5,070 

2 

11, 825 

24 

10,800 

25,300 
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MANUF  AC  TUBES. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY — Continued. 

Hardware,  miscellaneous— Hemes . . . 

States... . 

Spirit  levels . . 

Hardware,  piano . - . 

Hats . 

Horseshoes . . . 

rioi’Beslioo  nails . . . 

Instruments— Mathematical . 

Surgical . . . 

Telegraphic . 

Iron,  bar,  Bheet,  and  railroad . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Iron  railing . . . . . . 

Iron  shafting . . . . . . 

Iron  steamships . . . . . 

Iron-work,  ornamental . . 

Iron-work  for  buildings . . . . . . . 

Iron,  gas,  and  water  pipe . I 

J ap aimed  ware . . . 

Jewelry . . . 

Gold  pens  . . . 

Jewelry  cases . . 

Lasts . . . 

Leather . . . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lithography  . . . . 

Locomotives,  &o . . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumbor,  planed. . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c... . «&£ _ 

Marble-work . . 

Masts  and  spars  . . . . . . 

Matches . . . 

Modi  el  nos,  extracts,  &c . 

Military  caps  and  trimmings  . . 

Millinery . . . . . 

Millinery  goods— Miscellaneous . . 

Bonnet  frames . . 

Dress  patterns . 

Millstones,  burr . . . . . 

Mineral-water . . . . . 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous . . 

Melodeons . . 

Organs . 

Piano-fortes . 

Oil'clothing . 

Oil— Neatsfoot,  &c...„ . 

Kerosene . . . . 

Lard . 

Linseed . 

Water . . . 

Whale . 

Paint  mills . . . 

Painting . 

Paper-hangings . . . . . . 

Patterns  and  models . . . 

Photographs  . . ......... 

Photographic  apparatuses,  &c . 

Pipe-tongs . . 

Plastering,  ornamental . . . . 

Plaster  statuary . . . 


1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

•  © 

1 

Female. 

2 

$1,200 

$1,060 

5 

$9, 160 

$4, 70D 

1 

2,500 

2,860 

12 

5, 760 

24, 000 

1 

3,000 

4,500 

G 

2,880 

13, 000 

2 

6,000 

5,100 

18 

7,500 

18, 500 

7 

45,500 

51,935 

138 

30 

57, 216 

183, 500 

3 

900 

7,185 

16 

6,  060 

13,  000 

2 

500 

1,560 

14 

5,160 

7, 300 

2 

13,000 

7,000 

9 

4,  680 

24, 500 

1 

15,000 

855 

5 

2,100 

10, 000 

1 

20,000 

9,000 

15 

1 

6,  840 

20,  000 

2 

470,000 

1, 093,  600 

400 

211, 200 

1, 460, 000 

5 

261,  000 

279, 070 

322 

141,684 

580, 000 

6 

23,500 

53, 350 

32 

13,  080 

83,700 

1 

20,000 

59, 000 

40  1 

18, 720 

8G,  500 

i 

190,000 

585, 050 

300 

MO,  400 

914, 700 

1 

20,000 

18, 000 

60 

24, 000 

75, 000 

1 

8,000 

18,728 

40 

18, 000 

40, 000 

3 

61, 000 

151, 430 

113 

59, 760 

233, 000 

2 

8, 000 

6,400 

22 

10, 800 

19, 500 

D 

14,050 

15,653 

31 

1 

13,  068 

43, 800 

2 

3,750 

2,900 

3 

1, 836 

8, 100 

1 

750 

600 

1 

720 

1,775 

5 

14, 905 

5,313 

44 

23, 688 

53, 395 

7 

103,000 

384,235 

143 

56, 260 

573, 250 

1 

9,500 

18,400 

9 

4, 320 

37, 000 

5 

266, 000 

688, 020 

34 

18, 900 

766,  000 

6 

118, 500 

183, 570 

65 

28,  092 

336,604 

2 

10,500 

2,275 

24 

10, 404 

19, 000 

1 

25,  000 

31, 450 

80 

31, 200 

80, 000 

15 

64, 700 

96, 610 

107 

44, 950 

183, 600 

6 

74,  600 

670, 650 

81 

32,  520 

807, 250 

28 

646, 100 

400, 606 

650 

315, 000 

972, 650 

22 

242, 200 

342, 841 

454 

143,  621 

501,800 

3 

56, 000 

37, 550 

29 

16,  560 

93, 000 

1 

30,000 

33, 450 

8 

60 

12,  840 

65,000 

11 

98,000 

127, 800 

53 

17 

22,644 

280,952 

2 

4,500 

11,200 

17 

4 

11,460 

32,  500 

18 

44,500 

123, 550 

10 

157 

39,  360 

238,450 

1 

1, 500 

1,056 

10 

1,200 

2,400 

1 

1,200 

1, 900 

5 

1, 200 

8,000 

1 

150 

150 

6 

960 

3,000 

1 

20, 000 

7,000 

6 

3,000 

12, 000 

5 

47,000 

31, 128 

52 

20,  040 

122,774 

1 

10, 600 

1,999 

16 

9,  000 

14,100 

1 

34,  600 

19, 400 

50 

30, 000 

70, 000 

2 

43, 000 

12,850 

45 

24, 480 

60,000 

16 

823, 000 

515, 7G8 

730 

524, 460 

1,461,500 

1 

2,000 

8,000 

3 

336 

9, 000 

1 

4, 000 

6,283 

3 

960 

8,500 

4 

280,000 

428,439 

166 

68, 844 

883, 500 

2 

32, 000 

122, 500 

13 

4,  560 

149,850 

3 

400, 000 

805, 200 

96 

5 

42,  564 

957, 500 

1 

6,000 

15, 800 

3 

1, 440 

20, 000 

2 

55,000 

108, 640 

11 

5, 580 

128,110 

1 

4,000 

1,242 

4 

1, 920 

6,000 

13 

8,650 

11,195 

45 

21,132 

49, 200 

2 

22,500 

20, 750 

29 

3 

13, 296 

56, 500 

11 

13,700 

8,087 

43 

21, 912 

40,000 

3 

6,300 

4,700 

8 

1 

3,782 

14, 000 

1 

1, 500 

i,  200 

3 

1, 440 

3, 000 

1 

1,000 

1,450 

5 

2, 400 

5,000 

3 

2, 000 

3,012 

6 

2,880 

7, 500 

4 

3,200 

3,570 

13 

4,824 

13, 200 
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1 

NUMBER.  01?  HANDS  EM- 

I 

MANUFACTURES. 

j 

l 

] 

’a 

jj 

1 

I 

l 

5 

\ 

3 

i 

I 

,  « 

§ 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

Annual  value  of  pr 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY — Continued. 

81 

$29,964  . 

$110,371 

1, 200 

2 

1,440 

o,  775 

285, 200 

1, 170, 600 

381,095 

308 

54. 

140,232 

059,522 

77  I 

790, 137 

743 

150 

442, 248 

1,703,280 

30, 180 

100 

52,  600 

103, 500 

70, 000 

122, 100 

45 

49 

23, 280 

177,250 

1,000 

927 

2 

1 

1, 140 

3, 000 

2,000 

2. 850 

10 

4,  800 

15,000 

20,  GOO 

22, 548 
29. 780 

28 

16,368 

46, 000 

14, 100 

34 

15, 672 

66,  000 

Slate . 

12, 000 

57, 600 

20 

9,  600 

70, 000 

23  ( 

74, 000 

104, 336 

178 

9 

73,110 

216,310 

133, 108 

115 

47, 992 

290,980 

59, 060 

46 

21, 252 

92, 280 

GO,  000 

37.250 

14 

12 

8, 100 

75, 000 

18,000 

13.235 

2 

1,032 

23, 500 

25 

11,520  1 

27,800 

236, 000 

57,405 

451 

5 

226,560 

1,045, 000 

2 

23, 500 
224, 500 

13, 950 

62 

13 

28,944 

53,330 

280, 230 

436 

230, 580 

804,830 

38, 022 

u 

22, 620 

72, 300 

4,000 

980 

13 

7,200 

16, 000 

2,000 

2,500 

4 

2,880 

17,  000 

1, 000 

720 

8 

3,840 

15, 000 

81, 500 
26,300 

212,570 

89 

93 

59, 680 

324,300 

Silver  wilvg 

48,894 

33 

12,432 

130, 000 

ftilvftr.pl  flip  fl  ^rnrn 

9, 300  1 

13, 146 

43 

20,040 

55,000 

Soap  and  caudles _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ 

16, 000 
1,800 
10, 900 

33, 000 

37 

10 

5, 580 

50, 250 

Soap,  fancy  _ , _  . 

3,000 

1 

168  1 

5,000 

9.  685 

15 

6, 840 

19, 600 

ftpoalc  ?ng  1 

400 

460 

3. 422 

2  1 

960 

2, 000 

2, 000 

7 

2, 880 

6,500 

Stair  building  . , , . 

11, 100 

13, 068 

43 

14,  082 

53,  GOO 

S  team  and  gas  tubes . 

125,900 

87, 034 

246 

30 

56,  352 

277,  000 

Steam 

50, 500 

7,980 

18 

10, 440 

83,  000 

Stalin  wOrk 

44, 375 

80, 788 

140 

73,296 

172,  075 

Straw  goods,  bonnet  bleaching. . . . . 

2, 500 

3, 170 

23 

27 

12,228 

18,  500 

2,600 

5, 600 

18 

7, 680 

13,  500 

750, 000 

1,763,500 

220 

71, 760 

2, 383,  057 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  waro . . . . . 

14 

31, 400 

2, 200 

36, 825 

67 

2 

26,  684 

88,800 

828 

11 

1,920 

4,275 

Trunks  valises,  &o . . 

59,900 

353,205 

142 

17 

59, 052 

278, 050 

Trusses,  supporters,  . 

7, 900 
69, 300 

7, 777 

11 

32 

10,032 

24, 740 

Turning  scroll-sawing,  and  moulding 

33, 645 

07 

32, 760 

90,  900 

Typo  and  Rtoreotype  founding _ 

96, 000 
24,  500 

37.113 

103 

01 

55, 368 

175,  770 

XJunh^ollnR  mid  parasols  . . . . . . . . 

38,300 
217. 753 

10 

40 

13,260 

81,  000 

10 

124, 000 
90, 200 

217 

61 

109, 680 

505, 081 

p  y 

44 

15, 960 

254, 900 

12,000 
10, 500 

9. 563 

8 

10 

5,520 

23,  000 

^  rt  &c 

9,264 
15. 635 

28 

13, 020 

30,  900 

f °  ‘ 

3, 000 

8 

4 

4,800 

25, 000 

10,000 

5, 000 

32, 000 

6 

1 

1,800 

38, 000 

22, 800 

100 

32, 544 

85, 000 

3 

1,300 

2,200 

7 

1 

3, 024 

9,000 

■W'g  d  ha  f  work 

4 

10, 000 

7, 500 

8 

7 

4, 236 

13, 900 

_  .  i 

4 

2, 800 

10,230 

12 

5, 520 

20,  300 

2 

15,  000 

21; 250 

25 

9, 960 

41,  000 

1 

1, 500 

828 

2 

960 

2,800 

Total . . 

1,050 

14,527, 880 

20,254,277 

14,094 

4, 999 

6, 918,229 

37, 681, 808 

- j - 

:====  ‘ 
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Capital  invested. 

! 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

A-nrmal  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

$1,398,000 

$891,718 

442 

71 

$201, 600 

$1, 582, 440 

1,959,200 

3, 073, 531 

1,373 

11 

653, 176 

5,  Oil,  687 

8,142,700 

4,410,282 

2,803 

672 

1,  400, 592 

7, 447, 00*2 

2,078,955 

3,672,467 

2,789 

2,409 

1, 713,  684 

7,  66 1,  707 

•  62,600 

81, 795 

119 

24 

07, 008 

260,  675 

117,725 

247, 195 

252 

116, 588 

485, 930 

1,137,500 

1,523,880 

1,204 

1, 316 

401, 988 

2,  883,  839 

733, 550 

648,348 

753 

296 

409, 526 

1,  761,  920 

100,000 

335,849 

66 

7 

27, 528 

508,  340 

330,900 

415,308 

509 

24 

238, 404 

899,  461 

820,700 

854, 821 

1, 126 

88 

601,  961 

2, 432,  274 

2,340,200 

2, 884, 058 

2,217 

65 

970, 902 

5, 174,  550 

699,850 

1,212,025 

351 

16 

144, 672 

1, 571, 983 

14,527,880 

20,254, 277 

14, 094 

4, 099 

6, 948, 229 

37,  G81,  808 

15,000 

25,800 

45 

18, 240 

67, 000 

800 

368 

1 

384 

1,200 

21,000. 

6,415 

24 

7,802 

25,000 

4,000 

1,370 

6 

2, 160 

6,  000 

152, 500 

179, 350 

251 

97,700 

367, 150 

6,000 

1,535 

11 

3,804 

9,  595 

1,000 

4, 000 

3 

1, 260 

6,500 

26,000 

24, 000 

30 

4,  800 

50,  000 

1,275 

525 

9 

612 

4,  430 

500 

1,670 

1 

432 

2,  300 

41, 950 

21, 042 

85 

30, 564 

73,  088 

1,700 

2,000 

2 

780 

4,  600 

3,000 

7,000 

7 

2,100 

10, 1)00 

1,750 

680 

3 

1 

1, 284 

2,000 

478, 325 

4, 076, 531 

4, 212 

5,040 

1, 306, 944 

9,  595,  307 

300 

330 

2 

648 

1,200 

155, 100 

103, 280 

108 

37, 256 

174,  052 

1,800 

1,324 

2 

7 

1,728 

5,150 

4,450 

11, 300 

6 

3,180 

17, 900 

39,700 

79, 156 

58- 

1 

26,  580 

132,  381 

22,400 

10,010 

81 

2 

11, 825 

42,  350 

2,000 

3,315 

5 

2 

1, 460 

8, 100 

9,780 

3,550 

15 

2 

5,  976 

12,  800 

4,800 

1,200 

2 

7 

2, 042 

7,200 

2,100 

424 

3 

1,080 

2,561 

34,400 

28,220 

52 

9 

19, 896 

181,  700 

8,900 

8, 150 

31 

13, 920 

32,  767 

49, 000 

5,900 

15 

1 

13,  536 

34,  000 

300,000 

397,000 

95 

129 

67, 184 

600,  000 

113,700 

67,286 

184 

79, 488 

180,  853 

5,320 

4,825 

14 

4, 116 

11, 100 

100 

343 

1 

540 

950 

1,500 

1, 967 

6 

2,280 

8, 160 

45,000 

27,542 

38 

IS,  000 

77,  500 

13,200 

6,827 

12 

3,828 

14,856 

3,000  | 

4, 000 

10 

1 

3, 168 

8,  000 

140,650 

283,708 

139 

326 

109, 836 

478,  250 

3,900 

3, 178 

10 

4,296 

10,  550 

.  131, 500 

114, 065 

262 

51 

102,  C72 

371,  200 

2,950 

10,796 

7 

2 

3,  480 

14,200 

4,000 

3,275 

11 

4, 740 

12,  350 

2,000 

500 

3 

1, 260 

4,  000 

5,000 

3, 000 

9 

4, 320 

15,000 

4, 500 

7,470 

4 

1 

1, 368 

9,  600 

34,000 

22,757 

28 

20 

10, 440 

66,  930 

MANUFACTURES. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  BY  WARDS. 

City  of  Boston— First  ward . . . 

Second  ward . . 

Third  ward.... . 

Fourth  ward . . . . 

Fifth  ward . .  . 

Sixth  ward . . . 

S GVGutli  ward . . 

Eighth  ward . |$|^|@|||-- . 

Ninth  ward  — . . . . 

Tenth  ward . 

Eleventh  ward . . . 

Twelfth  ward . 

Chelsea,  North  Chelgca,  and  Winthrop . . . 


Total.. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Fanning  mills . 

Handles,  plough,  &c. . . . . 

Horse-powers . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators.. 

Rakes  . . 

Scythe-snaths . 

Straw-cutters . . 

Baskets . 

Blacking . . . 

Black  smithing . . . . 

Bleaching  and  dyeln  g. . . . - . 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers . -  — 

Bookbinding . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

Boot  and  shoo  patterns . . . 

Boxes— Packing: . . . . 

Paper . . . 

Brass  founding . . . 

Bread.... . . . . . . . 

Brick.... . . . . . . . . 

Brooms . . . . 

Brushes . . . . . 

Buttons . - . 

Cardboard . ........1... 

Cards,  hand . : . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . 

Carpenters’ tools . . . 

Carpets . . . . 

Carriages . 

Childrens’ . . . . 

Carriage  trimmings . 

Car  linings . - . . . . . 

Cars . . . 

Cider,  refined  . . . . . . 

Cigars . - . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

Coffins . . . 

Combs . . . — . . . 

Confectionery . - . 

Cooperage  . 

Copper  smithing . . : . 

Copying-presses . ... . . . . . 

Cotton  hatting  and  wadding . 

C o tton  cordage . - . . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


■WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 


Cotton  goods . I... 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  wide,  and  twine . 

Cordage,  hemp  and  Manilla . 

Dentistry . 

Eave-troughs . 

Edge  tools . 

Engraving,  dio-slnking,  &c . - . 

Eugraving,  plato-printing . 

Envelopes . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furnaces,  (hot-air,)  cooking  ranges,  &c . 

F  urnlture— Cabinet . . . . . , . 

Bedsteads . . . 

Cano-splitting . 

Chairs . . . 

Gas . . . . . 

Gluo . . 

Gunpowder  — . . 

Hardware — Miscellaneous . * . 

Files . .% . 

Machine  knives . 

Skates  . . 

Tacks . . . 

Traps . . 

Hats,  palm-leaf . . 

Hosiery . . . 

Iron,  bar  and  railroad . 

Iron  castings . 

Stoves  . 

Malleable . . . r.... 

Iron  railing . ^ . . . 

Jewelry  . . . . 

Lasts  and  boot-trees . 

Leather . . . 

Morocco . . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . . 

Linen  goods . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Locomotives  and  car  repairing  . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery — Cotton  and  woollen,  miscellaneous. 

Bobbins  and  spools. . . . 

Card  clothing . . . . 

Looms..  w . . 

Heeds,  loom  harness,  and  shuttles. 

Steam-engines,  &c . 

"Wood-working. . . 

Machinists'  tools . . . 

Maps . * . 

Marble  work . . 

Matches . * . - . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery.  - . - . 

Millwrighting . . . 

Musical  instruments-^MiBcellaueoua . . . 

Calliopes . 

Melodeona . 

Organa  . 

Piano- fortes . 

Musical  roeds. . . - . 

Paper — Perforated. . . 


53 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

67 

2 

15 


62 

2 

1 

1 

6 


6 

1 

11 

2 

3 

8 


•d 

1 

1 

o 

4 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

* 

Annual  value  of  products. 

I 

1 

6 

Male. 

•i 

i 

£ 

$4, 137, 514 

$3, 380, 608 

2,970 

3,345 

$1,225,872 

$5,538,089 

90,500 

115,460 

79 

80 

31,308 

181,545 

2,300 

4,500 

2 

840 

8,600 

13,000 

850  ] 

3 

1,800 

3, 000 

2,000  1 

2,000  1 

10 

3,600 

12, 000 

329,300 

211, 639 

336 

143,700 

478, 356 

1, 000 

200 

5 

2 

3,504  1 

6, 000 

1,200 

230 

1 

480 

1,500 

33,000 

40, 750 

12 

45 

9, 000 

65, 000 

52, 500 

21, 900 

132 

59,760  ; 

106, 000 

231, 200 

652, 671 

95 

28,716 

732,  487 

8,000 

4,  000 

4 

1,560 

9,000 

39,000 

29, 627 

80 

28,562 

90,200 

300 

400 

2 

600  ‘ 

1,325 

108,800 

90,000 

70 

45 

37, 020 

150,  000 

646,400 

497, 901 

1, 311 

|  1,231 

615, 434 

1,421,345 

170,000 

17, 240 

16 

6, 900 

56, 140 

2,000 

2, 600 

1 

300 

4,  000 

30,000 

42, 938 

9  ! 

3,780 

71, 450 

33,500 

54, 910 

63 

24, 204 

112, 000 

2,000 

960 

6 

1,560 

2,400 

43,500 

21,449 

27  ' 

16, 800 

48, 000 

5,000 

1,485 

8 

3,840 

13,  000 

'  1,000 

400 

50 

2,100 

5, 000 

2,500 

1,020 

6 

2,400 

4,500 

07,700 

268, 463 

110 

445 

86,388 

408,  187 

79,  Coo 

51, 650 

53 

69 

28, 332 

131, 300 

115,000 

367, 000 

212 

60,000  1 

440,  000 

119,400 

139,720 

174 

60,816 

274,  000 

11,300 

12, 855 

17 

7,347 

25, 900 

9,000 

12,300 

40 

12, 000 

38, 500 

2,000 

3,300 

7 

2,  520 

7, 000 

32,000 

27,900 

39 

7 

15, 864 

90,  500 

12,950 

8, 576 

43 

1, 507 

40, 180 

387,100 

977, 520 

317 

115,700 

1,309,913. 

5,200 

26, 000 

11 

4, 320 

36, UOO 

18,000 

48,000 

10 

4,  SCO 

66,  000 

75,000 

115, 750 

50 

100 

28, 800 

150,  000 

1,500 

500 

1 

480 

4, 000 

10,000 

3, 000 

20  1 

7, 080 

13,  000 

20, 800 

6G.985 

41 

14, 196 

95,  020 

345,350 

429, 802 

352 

1 

111,000 

265,724 

232,000 

261,  G50 

663 

6 

258, 552 

730, 940 

4,100 

2, 800 

10 

2,700 

7,000 

140, 900 

265, 435 

70 

30 

37,  656 

331,200 

20, 000 

21, 000 

60 

24, 000 

75, 000 

27,100 

21, 240 

44 

36 

18, 484 

48, 450 

236, 000 

149, 535 

406 

176, 340 

472, 893 

34,000 

28,  050 

78 

38, 400 

135, 000 

65,300 

54,770 

100  1 

46,788 

154, 100 

3, 000 

3,330 

3  | 

1,200 

6,000 

17,700 

29,305 

38 

16, 968 

64, 120 

1,400 

5,345 

4 

7 

1,608 

8,705 

26,300 

51, 400 

14 

11 

10,  056 

74,200 

10,500 

7,350 

5 

16 

4,  212 

18, 100 

3,000 

2,000 

2 

960 

5,000 

7,500 

1, 940 

12 

5,160 

11,200 

3,000 

1, 630 

5 

3,  000 

8,000 

1,500 

100 

2 

960 

1,700 

4,000 

2,930 

6 

4,080 

9,000 

18,000 

11,800 

29 

80,  400 

46,000 

6,000  . 

3, 610 

15 

7,800 

18,500 

1,500 

450 

2 

960 

2,735 

32 
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Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

l 

| 

1 

1 

, 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

! 

! 

WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 

$177, 000 

$49,060 
10,308  | 
4,800  | 
3,120  ' 
17,040 

1,080  : 
22. 800 
32, 136 
5,760  . 

$515,  850 
124,  000 
10, 280 
8,000 
52,  400 
2,500 

42, 000 

10 

2,000 
5,550  1 
16,000 
3,000 
28,000 
30,700 
6,000 

3,000 
13,275 
3,000 
30,700 
118, 960 
3,150 

4, 900 

1, 450 

39 

Pi*™  Jr 

45 

36 

13 

136 

“00 

10,  000 

7,000 

7,000 

4,200 

1, 000 
1,000 
16, 950 
34,300 

1G  j 

1, 800 

4,  COO 

4,851 

* 

600  i 
1,560  j 
16,776 
.  41,  588 

3,302 

Gt700 
42,  900 

43 

103 

58,000  ; 

560 

39,720 

77,000 

99 

47, 568 

‘  114,200 

Sewing-machine  needles . . . . . 

2 

4,000 

600 

11 

3, 306 

9,  300 
6,250 
73,  620 
43,  500 

Shoddy . * . 

5 

Shoemakers’  tools . . . 

6 

26,600 

4, 000 

4,992 

15,000 

51 

18,  840 

2,  544 

Shoe-nails . . . . . . 

Shoe-peffH . . 

3 

7 

ill,  750 

S i  1  v er-pt ated  and  Brit anuia  ware . 

2 

2  200 

1495 

14 

4, 500 

,  11,  000 

Silver  ware . . 

1 

500 

3,750 

2 

3 

3,  375 

Soap  and  cnntlln^ 

10 

10 

1 

810 

0, 300 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . . 

23, 960 
700 

200 

43, 377 
0,975 

27 

9,828 

68,  235 

Stationery — Penholders. . 

31 

1,272 

39,  852 
2,  650 

Staves,  ahookH,  and  heading 

1 

5 

1 

Stone  quarrying . . 

2 

350 

1 

240 

600 

Stone  work . . . . . 

6 

8, 500 

64, 500 
4,300 

9,975 

38 

18, 480 

29,  900 

Straw  goods . . _ . . . 

4 

18, 840 

33,  250 
457,  750 

Timber,  catting . . . 

5 

4,386 

96 

13 

182 

86, 952 

Tin,  copper,  nnd  gLieot-lrcm  warn 

28 

x 

4, 156 
39, 156 

1, 440 
16, 068 
180 

148,  455 

Tranks,  valises,  Ac . 

82, 200 

2, 000 

^’soo 

101 

1 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  ana  moulding . 

20 

1 

31, 180 
500 

11,700 

1,000 

49 

2 

40  843 

Umbrellas  and  jiarasols . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

Vinegar . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

2 

17 

5,250 
47, 215 

15,350 
44, 739 

3 

78 

1, 236 
31, 748 

18,  560 
118, 785 

Wire—  Crinoline . . . . . . . 

Drawing . . . 

1 

4,000 

2,050 

506,700 

1 

480 

4,000 

Wooden  ware . . 

26 

157  800 

394 

332 

2>  005 

28 

130, 560 

940,  000 

Woollen  goods . . . 

42 

162, 808 

3  1 

113, 040 

332,  053 

Woollen  yarns . 

1, 910, 000 

3, 067, 531 

1, 106 

767, 040 

5, 195,  542 

Worsted  goods . . . . . . 

600*  000 

66,150 

46 

33 

19,,. 130 

112,  000 

468, 800 

271 

237 

117,  G84 

751,  378 

Total . 

iq  0*14  7/7Q 

7, 237, 705 

37, 703, '193 

’ 

4.0,  yo9,  /oy 

18, 676, 734 

18, 457 

IS,  036 

STATE  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

S 

1  I 
a 

8  1 

Capital  invested. 

I 

a 

I 

■s 

I 

[  NUMBER.  OF  HANDS  EM* 
l'LOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products, 

6 

Female. 

Barnstable . . . 

112 

$1,781,075 

$540, 033 

3,343 

79 

$623,404 

$1,877,194 

Berkshire . . 

390 

5, 393, 353 

5, 850,262 

4,216 

2,479  1 

1, 026,236 

9, 659, 609 

Bristol.... . 

929  1 

24, 154, 250 

16,585,023  1 

21,953 

4,718  1 

7, 268,194 

30, 523, 130 

Duke’s . 

19 

319,300 

429,982  ' 

193  ! 

18 

33,702  1 

561, 5C5 

Essex . . . 

1,119 

20,885,580 

21, 355, 623 

31, 019 

15, 358 

10,  699,  209 

40, 902, 753 

Franklin . 

217 

1,389,650 

1, 381, 701 

1,835 

729 

706, 033 

2, 925, 960 

Hampden . . . . . 

252 

8,506,325 

5, 019, 788 

5,105 

5, 923 

2, 601, 386 

11,240, 497 

Hampshire . 

327 

2,554,100  1 

2, 875, 243 

2,491 

1,566 

1, 169, 722 

5, 294, 922 

Middlesex . 

978 

26, 946, 527 

23, 235, 304 

22, 194 

14, 628 

10,065,168 

44,  610,  773 

Nantucket . 

81 

907,801 

442, 602 

635 

27 

123, 880 

667, 190 

Norfolk . 

771 

7,950,315 

12,164,367  ! 

11,735 

5,989 

4, 963,  600 

91, 637,  702 

Plymouth . 

573 

3,561,342 

5,642,782 

9,698 

1,704 

2,  897, 849 

10, 259,  231 

Suffolk . 

1, 050 

14, 527, 880 

20,254,277 

14,094 

4,999 

6,  948, 229 

37,  681,  S08 

■Worcester . 

1, 358 

13, 934, 769 

18,676,734 

18, 457 

12,936 

7, 237, 705 

37, 703,  498 

Aggregate . 

8,176  | 

132, 792, 327 

135,053,721 

146,268  1 

71,153 

56, 963,317 

255,545, 022 

Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . . 

Fanning  mills . 

Grain  cradles ..  . . 

Handles,  plough  and  other. 

Horse  powers . . 

Ploughs  . . 

Rakes . . 

Scytke-suatbs . 

Straw-cutters . . 


Anchors . . . 

Axles . . . 

Baking  powders  and  yeast  cakes 

Baskets . . . 

Beds,  spring . 

Belt  clasps  and  slides . 

Benzoline . 

Billiard  tables . 

Blacking . . . 

Blacksmithing . 

Blank  books . . . 

Bleaching  and  dyeing . 

Blocks  aud  pumps . 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  &c . 

Bonnet  frames . 

Bookbinding . 

Boot  and  shoe  patterns . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boxes,  packing . 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

Brass  cocks . ^ 4^ 

Brass  and  copper  tubing. . . 


1 

j 

■s 

1 

8 

! 

.9 

1 

5 

| 

a 

g 

i 

0 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED.  | 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

| 

'I. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

7 

$82,400 

$129,000 

194 

$36,585 

$282,  500 

1 

800 

308 

1 

384 

1,  200 

2 

7,000 

5,025 

23 

7,560 

18,  600 

23 

64, 750 

15, 956 

55 

17,018 

54,  377 

1 

4, 000 

|  1, 370 

6 

2,160 

6,  000 

4 

154,  500 

181,980 

258 

98, 588 

377,  920 

14 

21, 300 

7,855 

46  ' 

14,304 

31, 583 

4, 500 

8, 995 

17  1 

6, 300 

20, 800 

1 

26,000 

24,000  1 

30 

4,800 

50, 000 

7 

86,000 

35,737 

56 

25,332 

82, 200 

1 

4,000  I 

1,800  1 

4 

1, 080 

3, 000 

1  ! 

3,000 

340  | 

1 

8 

732 

1,000 

21 

27,950 

1J  545 

100 

1 

32, 556 

59, 252 

5  ' 

5,600 

1a  097 

21 

5 

10, 800 

46, 000 

1 

4,000 

1, 150 

7 

7 

2,700 

5,000 

1 

100 

787 

1  i 

240 

2, 000 

4 

50,500 

27, 055 

25  : 

12,000 

53, 500 

3 

3, 000 

11, 955 

6  1 

2, 940 

24, 090 

179 

188, 115 

149,233 

447 

183, 360 

437/227 

7 

58, 100 

61,810 

47 

63 

30, 324 

110, 030 

10 

526, 800 

267, 108 

653  ! 

83 

220,  884 

839, 972 

16 

43, 150 

23, 100 

52 

26, 106 

57, 665  . 

4 

67,000 

104, 992 

104  | 

2 

34,  740 

179,600 

1 

1,200 

1, 900 

5 

1,200 

8,000 

21 

96,150 

225, 255 

190 

319 

136, 128 

459, 650 

2 

900 

648 

4 

..  .  1,286 

3,000 

1,354 

9,010,977 

22,680,931 

43, 068 

19,215 

14, 665, 922 

46,230,529 

109 

485, 540 

440, 110 

538 

6 

191,331 

826,779 

19 

50, 350 

80,736 

54 

125 

44,  220 

166, 150 

9 

155, 500 

187, 298 

|  284 

130, 824 

.  401,445 

1 

140,000 

201, 0Q0 

1  45  i 

24, 000,  1 

250,000 
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Table  No.  3— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860. 


MANOTACTUKES. 


Brass  founding . - . 

Bread,  crackers,  &o. .  * . 

Bride . . 

Brooms.... . , . . 

Brush  blocks . . . 

Brushes . . . . 

Buttons . . 

Calico  printing . 

Campheno  and  burning  fluid . 

Caps,  &c . 

Card  boards . . . 

Cards,  baud . . . . . 

Cards,  playing . . . . 

Carpentering. . . . . 

Carp  onter’s  tools . . 

Car  puts . . . 

Carpot  cleaning  - . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Carriages,  children’s . 

Carriage-smithing . . . 

Carriage  trimmings . . . . 

Cars . 

Car  linings . . . 

Carving,  ivory . . 

Carving,  wood  — ..  — . . 

Chalk  and  crayons . 

Charcoal . 

Chemicals . . 

Chemical  balances . 

Chocolate . 

Cider,  vo  lined. . . 

Cigars . 

Cisterns . . 

Olotbmg-^Mon’B . . . . . . . 

Shirts,  collars,  &c . . 

Ladles'  cloaks  tfUd  mantillas. 

HoopBkivts . . . 

Oil . . 

Coffee  and  Bp  lees,  ground . . 

Coffins . . . . 

Coffin  trimmings . . . . . . . . 

Combs . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage,...  . . . . 

Copper,  rolled . . . . . . . . 

Copper-smelting. . . 

Copper-amlthing . . . 

Cordage-Hemp  and  Manilla. . . 

Copying  presses . . . . . 

Cork  catting . . . . . . . . . 

Cotton  batting . . . . 

Cotton  cordage . . . 

Cotton  goods . 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  &c . . . 

Cottou-glus. . . . 

Crucibles,  &o . . 

Cutlery . . 

Dentistry . . . . . . 

Dress  patterns . . 

Dyestuffs . . . . . 

’  Eave  troughs . . . 

Edge  tools  and  axes . 

Electro-magnetic  machines . 

Emery  and  foundry  facings . 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

■s 

1 

1 

p 

Male. 

Female. 

17 

$181, 250 

$200,  846 

170 

$61,  872 

$397,  830 

114 

388. 700 

1, 100, 234 

537 

37 

212,  330 

1,  659,  043 

70 

382, 150 

139, 322 

863 

2 

126, 140 

466,  872 

54 

96, 490 

224, 658 

192 

2 

49,  748 

328,  694 

1 

2, 500 

500 

5 

1,  500 

5,  000 

11 

75,380 

122, 430 

02 

71 

48,  888 

208,  050 

9 

151, 300 

103, 025 

07 

220 

72,  386 

275, 700 

6 

957, 000 

1, 128, 917 

881 

240 

189,  660 

2, 017,  856 

7 

123, 000 

680, 679 

26 

11,  928 

849,  540 

7 

33,700 

22, 550 

12 

48 

11,  784 

54, 200 

3 

6,600 

1,  011 

9 

3,240 

6,  5111 

3 

34,400 

28, 220 

52’ 

9 

19,  896 

181,700 

1 

20, 000 

34, 000 

6 

3 

3,  600 

51 , 000 

138 

339, 300 

500, 403 

965 

452, 816 

1, 235,  306 

4 

123, 100 

14, 800 

53 

1 

34, 752 

BS,  000 

12 

1,981, 900 

1,530,903 

599 

762 

334, 184 

2, 358, 278 

2 

4, 200 

91,000 

6 

3,120 

118,  000 

176 

002,750 

433, 847 

1,288 

4 

•516, 734 

1,206,778 

14 

36, 070 

34,475 

92 

10 

33, 576 

102,350 

2 

1,500 

2,170 

5 

2,700 

6,300 

5 

2,450 

5,084 

10 

4, 380 

13, 270 

3 

95, 000 

183, 543 

213 

90, 000 

327,  500 

2 

9,  C00 

4, 067 

20 

7,080 

17, 1G0 

2 

3,250 

2500 

9 

3,  9G0 

7,  000 

a 

5,100 

4, 850 

7 

3, 300 

8,300 

2 

5, 000 

4,775 

9 

2,700 

17, 000 

3 

.  m,  iso 

4,100 

68 

16, 530 

27,  910 

8 

185, 500 

318, 877 

120 

44, 172 

428,983 

1 

300 

120 

1 

480 

1, 200 

i 

10, 000 

40,  000 

7 

8, 940 

50,  000 

in 

31, 900 

22, 549 

35 

11,352 

40,  286 

59 

244, 200 

285, 208 

437 

179 

197, 643 

668,  24G 

1 

4,500 

2,500 

4 

2, 040 

7,000 

196 

1, 408,400 

3, 362, 526 

1,780 

3, 937 

1,  059, 996 

6,  070,  075 

11 

53, 000 

54, 460 

9 

441 

75, 660 

207,  450 

14 

90, 800 

235, 375 

12 

285 

57, 324 

475,  4 GO 

10 

117,600 

236, 030 

128 

206 

73, 592 

588,  800 

3 

3,  800 

8, 485 

5 

6 

1, 344 

10,  569 

7 

60, 000 

304, 809 

28 

11 

14, 652 

339,  050 

18 

19,700 

24,359  1 

38 

*1  ' 

21,  756 

64, 124 

2 

2, 300 

3, 235 

11 

3 

2,076 

10,  000 

35 

326,500 

247, 410 

510 

91 

193,444 

720,  734 

30 

164,250 

290,776 

170 

131 

93, 90S 

615, 152 

66 

247,800 

222, 824 

483 

187, 768 

569,  G52 

2 

1, 250, 000 

1,454,750 

260 

95, 280 

1, 800,  000 

1 

300,000 

465, 000 

55 

19, 800 

500, 000 

24 

320,550 

309, 173 

269 

120,132 

555,  933 

30 

717,  GOO 

1,  538, 442 

725 

152 

263,  096 

2,  069, 8  LG 

1 

5,000 

3, 000 

9 

4, 320 

15,  OOC 

2 

6,000 

8, 400 

11 

3, 900 

20, 500 

15 

136, 800 

231,  565 

127 

18 

43, 956 

352,  547 

14 

151, 500 

98, 841' 

105 

72 

36, 024 

190,  G42 

348 

32,685,514  1 

16, 188, 041 

13,008  1 

24,137 

7,  502, 700 

36, 282, 78-5 

40 

730, 860 

696, 145 

451 

533 

215,796 

1,178,281 

2 

70, 000 

28, 950 

63 

34,  680 

78,  GOO 

1 

30,000 

29,  500 

12 

6,  600 

40,  000 

6 

530, 000 

244, 190 

674 

16 

234, 924 

721, 200 

17 

22,200 

15, 372 

23 

14,  016 

38, 850 

1 

150 

150 

6 

960 

3,000 

2 

05, 000 

235, 000 

50 

17,400 

305,  000 

1 

2,  000 

2,000 

10 

3,600 

12,  OOO 

19 

409, 400 

252, 053 

453 

190, 944 

649,  056 

1 

2,000 

4,000 

4 

1, 320 

8,  OOO 

1 

20,000 

16,000 

9 

4,320 

29,  000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Eugmving— Plato . * . 

Plato  printing . 

Bio  sinking,  & c . 

Envelopes . . . 

Pelting . . . 

Fertilizers . 

Fire-arms . 

Fire-engines . * . 

Fire-works . 

Fisheries— Cod,  mackerel,  and  herring.. 

Whale . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furnaces,  (hot-air,)  cooking-ranges,  &c. 

Furniture — Cabinet . 

Bedsteads . 

Chairs . . .. . 

Cano  splitting . . . 

Knobs . : . . . 

*  School.. . 


6 


1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

3 

169 

384 

331 

11 

108 

15 

79 


6 


Furs . . . 

Gas . . 

Gas  fixtures . 

Gas-works,  portable . 

Gilt  frames,  &e . 

Glass  ware . 

Glass,  plate . 

Glue . 

Gold  loaf . 

Granular  fuel . 

Gun  materials . . . 

Gunpowder . . . 

Hnlr,  curled . . . 

Hardware — Miscellaneous . . 

Blind  fastenings 
Drills,  ratchet . . 

Files . 

Hammers . 

Hinges . 

Machine  knives . 
Piano . 


Planes  ^ . 

Rules . . . 

Screws... . 

Skates . 

Spirit  levels . 

Tacks,  brads,  &c. 
Traps . 


6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

22 

2 


Hats . 

Hats,  palm-leaf . . . 

Hooks  and  eyes . 

Horseshoes . . . 

Horseshoe  nails . 

Hosiery . . . . 

Ice. . 

India-rubber  goods . 

Ink— Printing . 

Writing . - . 

Instruments — -Mathematical . . . 

Philosophical  . . . 

Surgical . 

Telegraphic 

Iron— Bar,  sheet,  and  railroad. 

Castings . 

Castings,  stoves  .  . . 


26 

23 

1 

3 

4 
15 
11 

5 
2 
1 
3 


7 

53 

26 


1 

3 

•s, 

HUMBER,  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

■s 

1 

•a 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

$3,000 

$3,134 

10 

$5,  603 

$16,  525 

1, 000 

200 

5 

2 

3, 504 

6,000 

33, 000 

40, 750  . 

12 

45 

9, 000 

Go,  000 

10,500 

15,430 

14 

5,520 

34, 700 

50, 000 

67, 000 

35 

10, 920 

82,  000 

lb8, 500 

49, 130 

282 

17 

153, 552 

340, 200 

23,  000 

27,850 

34 

17,  G40 

52, 500 

16,500 

4,626 

25 

6,540 

23, 100 

2,520,200 

452,778 

7,622 

20 

1,220,439 

2, 637,  604 

12, 468, 660 

2, 282, 000 

11,296 

3, 188,848 

6, 734, 955 

1,569,  650 

5, 042, 480 

583 

1 

137, 298 

5, 673,  004 

72, 500 

1G7, 710 

99 

49, 224 

306,  250 

940,  658 

799, 232 

1,733 

ID 

660, 462 

2, 150,  925 

156 

142,  975 

713, 900 

536, 028 

1,458 

1,262 

673, 458 

1, 548,  345 

108,800 

90, 000 

70 

45 

37, 020 

150,  00C 

500 

200 

3 

1, 200 

1, 700 

56, 900 

43, 990 

184 

84,360 

169, 500 

49, 000 

172, 550 

34 

21 

16, 152 

209, 000 

3,356,700 

430,056 

448 

210,  709 

1, 201,  074 

1,300 

6,025 

9 

4,260 

13,200 

7,000 

2, 600 

2 

900 

4,000 

800 

850 

2 

D60 

2,000 

1,636,000 

701, 651 

1,753 

117 

571,512 

1,974,500 

20,000 

18,000 

15 

0, 744 

30, 000 

191,  000 

116, 810 

67 

24,780 

189, 100 

4, 000 

12,886 

4 

5 

3, 480 

17, 700 

6,300 

755 

S 

2,490 

15,  460 

2,200 

1, 200 

4 

1 

1, 7C4 

3,  500 

33,500 

61,228 

14 

5, 904 

97,  075 

34,000 

39,912 

17 

. T... 

3,876 

51,000 

88, 000 

77,285 

138 

46 

69,072 

190,700 

2,000 

1,200 

2 

1 

900 

4,200 

1,000 

551 

6 

2,880 

0, 070 

19,500 

17, 095 

60 

4 

19, 560 

53, 700 

500  1 

190 

1 

300 

1, 000 

16,000 

33,650 

48 

5 

13, 308 

50, 000 

43,500 

21,449 

27  ! 

16,800 

48, 000 

6,000 

5,100 

18 

7,  500 

18, 500 

10,400 

7, 920 

35 

13, 884 

40, 900 

3,000 

475 

.  3 

720 

3,  000 

175,000 

70, 000 

120 

100 

54, 000 

150, 000 

7,500 

4, 345 

20 

9,600 

35,  000 

3, 000 

4,500 

fi 

2, 880 

13,  000 

80, 300 

120, 073 

91 

110 

67, 796 

218,  050 

3, 500 

2,420 

10 

3,  600 

9,000 

235,300 

393,  600 

540 

283 

252, 790 

877, 125 

73,700 

302, 463 

129 

665 

123,  828 

GOO,  687 

25,000 

1,150 

7 

7 

2,  700 

5,000 

900 

7,185 

16 

6,  0G0 

13, 900 

1,000 

2,742 

19 

7,  5G0 

11,(500 

155,200 

132, 075 

166 

222 

94,  C92 

314, 120 

156,500 

785 

401 

10, 935 

95, 175 

563,000 

532, 900 

224 

74 

107,832 

803, 000 

10,700 

31, 012 

10 

3, 8G4 

52, 300 . 

2,000 

6, 000 

3 

1,200 

■  10, 000 

20,000 

7,750 

15 

7,3S0 

28,509. 

2,000 

910 

4 

1,800 

3, 109 

15,000 

855 

5 

2, 100 

10,000 

20,000 

9, 000 

15 

1 

6,840 

20, 000  > 

979,300 

1, 072, 300 

879 

371, 400 

2,  634,000  * 

1, 007,  COO 

951,061 

1, 590 

599,916 

2,158.935 

296, 290 

285,861 

419 

170,919 

617,470 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Iron— Castings,  malleable . . . . 

Forging . . . 

Gas  and  water  pipes . . . 

Ore . 

Pig . .. . 

Railing  und  fencing. . . 

Shafting . . . . . 

■  Steamships . . . . 

Work  for  buildings . . . 

Work,  ornamental . . . . . 

Isinglass . . . 

Japanned  ware . . . . . 

Jewelry . . . . 

Jewelry — Gold  pens . . . 

Jewelry  cases . . . 

Ladders  . . . . . 

Lampblack . . . 

Lasts  and  boot-trees . 

Load  pipe,  sheet-lead,  &c . . . 

Leather . . . 

Leather — Morocco . . . . . . . 

Leather  belting  and  hoso . . . . 

Lightning  rods . . . . 

Linio . . . . 

Linen  goods . 

Liquors— Distilled . 

Mult . 

Wine . . . 

Lithography . . 

Locomotives,  &c. .  - .  . . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . . . 

Lumber,  pinned . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery — Cotton  and  woollen,  miscellaneous 

Bobbins  and  spools . 

Card  clothing . . . . 

Looms _ _ _ _ ....  .. 

Reeds,  harness,  nnd  shuttles. . 

Ring  travellers  and  belt  hooks.. . . . 

Top  rolls . . . 

Paper . . . . 

Steam-engines,  &c . . . . 

Turbine  wheels . . . . 

Wood  working . 

Machinists’  tools . . . 

Magnesia . . . . 

Maps . . . 

Marble  quarrying . . 

Marble  work . . .  _ . . 

Mast-hoops  and  hanks . 

Masts  »ud  spars . . . 

Matches . . 

Mata . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Military  caps,  &e. . . . . . . 

Military  goods . . . . . 

Millinery . 

Millinery  goods . . . 

Millstones,  burr . 

Mil  lw  righting . . . 

Mineral  water . 

Musical  instruments — Miscellaneous . 

Calliopes  . . . 

Drums . . . 


Capital  invested. 

•g 

I 

Male. 

$16,000 

$27,000 

72 

515,000 

225, 025 

420 

61,000 

151,430 

113 

107,000 

e,  ooo 

90 

216,000 

209, 9G0 

326 

37, 100 

65,550 

40 

20,000 

59,000 

40 

190,000 

585,050 

300 

8, 000 

18,728 

40 

20,000 

18, 000 

GO 

5,000 

667 

16 

8,000 

6, 400 

22 

619,950 

612, 992 

919 

20,750 

33, 570 

59 

750 

600 

1 

2,500 

1, 000 

6 

200 

440 

2 

116,  G55 

45, 108 

226 

GO,  OQG 

186, 232 

9 

4,109,240 

7,500,081 

3,033 

491,700 

744, 929 

487 

65,500 

132,500 

37 

500 

1,000 

1 

12, 150 

15, 948 

38 

490, 000 

228, 575 

159 

406, 000 

1, 095, 620 

67 

351, 100 

357, 970 

142 

2,000 

1, 260 

1 

10, 500 

2,275 

24 

533, 000 

308,850 

750 

70,700 

100,610 

117 

298,600 

997,705 

210 

1,330,573 

1,515,073 

1,243 

601,000 

598,242 

1,258 

34,200 

16, 936 

*  55 

200,900 

373,605 

100 

20,000 

21,000 

60 

48,800 

42,401 

75 

3,000 

3,000 

4 

8,600 

9,870 

10 

45,000 

13,675 

33 

2,528,405 

1,194,747 

2,685 

10,000 

20, 075 

25 

34,000 

28, 050 

78 

70,800 

59, 242 

118 

2,500 

2,600 

3 

3,000 

3,330  . 

3 

74,550 

11, 245 

125 

327,650 

346, 132 

649 

2,250 

990 

9 

108,800 

61, 810 

73 

51,800 

52, 776 

43 

1,100 

4, 180 

23 

664,300 

313, 130 

140 

4,500 

11,200 

17 

12,000 

9,700 

12 

76,450 

180,338 

25 

1,500 

1,056 

20,000 

7,000  i 

6 

3,000 

2,000 

2 

47,000 

31,128 

52 

18,100 

3,939 

28 

3,000 

1,630 

5 

5,000  1 

1,530  ! 

13 

$22, 896 
145, 560 
59, 760 
.  24,  GOO 
109,  668 
19,224 
18, 720 
140,400 
18, 000 
24, 000 
1,920 
10, 800 
431,424 
29, 436 
720 
1,920 
600 
59, 464 
3, 744 
1,153,072 
192, 518 
20,  3G4 
360 
31, 832 
73, 800 
34, 376 
58, 824 
312 
10, 404 
280,  080 
48, 570 
80, 496 
375, 112 
513, 536 
15, 060 
50, 736 
24,  000 
37, 324 
1.800 
3, 864 
14,  232 
1, 133, 440 

9.600 
38, 400 
53, 124 

1, 440 
1, 200 
37, 272 
225, 173 
3, 240 

38.160 
27, 474 

3, 424 
74, 353 
11, 460 
4, 3S4 
78, 360 
1,200 
3,000 
960 
20,  040 

14. 160 
3,  000 

3.600 


$79, 000 
708, 500 
233,  000 
GG,  875 
403, 000 
108, 460 
8ft,  500 
914, 700 
40,  000 
75,000 
3,  750 
19, 500 

1,563,231 
87, 100 
1,775 
6,000 
1,200 
263, 174 
219, 319 

11,088,986 

1, 322,  700 
227, 800 
3,000 
45, 230 
515,  000 

1, 271,  570 
037, 328 
2,500 

19,  000 
043,  000 
195,  GOO 

1, 250,  684 

2, 218, 144 

1,429,012 
46,  GOO 
500, 200 
75,  000 
94,850 
5,800 

20,  500 
41, 400 

3, 323, 751 
51,  700 
135,000 
1C5,  GOO 
6,270 
6,000 
122, 496 
744,  565 
6,380 

148. 300 
112,  605 

7,750 
618, 252 
32,  500 
30,  000 
355, 380 
9,400 
12,  000 
5,  000 
122,  774 

25.300 
8,000 
9,000 
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1 

€ 

MANUFACTURES. 

■3 

I 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  mate 

$57,900 

81,  500 

$27,035 
62, 185 

7 

923, 000 

6, 000 
3,781,500 

17, 000 

570,968 

3, 610 
2,115,694 
42, 240 

40 

2 

1 

1,500 

420 

1 

4,000 

6,283 

347, 000 
41,200 
400,000 
39, 500 
90, 000 

6, 000 
1,113, 401 
68, 000 
30, 000 

522,819 
219, 500 

4 

805,200 

89,600 
34, 301 

5 

1 

15,800 

Whale . . . 

3,630,121 

49, 900 

6, 300 

5, 510 

109,000 

69.800 

4, 000 

47,600 

1,500 

3,003,660 

584,700 

15,700 

10.800 
11, 500 
22,650 
48,000 
29,000 

228, 460 

59 

67, 846 

1,242 

42,  C90 

450 

2, 838, 403 
474, 310 

39 

13 

3 

9,287 
12, 009 
23, 800 

2  1 

19 

16, 150 

pi  111)0  Jinrl  mH]n(lrtr>n  .  r  ,  I1ITir_1-  .  _ ,, _  . 

a  ! 

44, 600 

3 

Pipe  tongs . . . . . . . 

x 

1, 000 

1,450 

Plaster,  ground _ _ _ .i _ _ _ .... 

9 

8, 510 
3,570 

Plaster  statuary . . . 

4 

3,200 
2,000 
38,600 
31,950 
76, 000 
47  166 

Phistering,  .  llf.lTqr _ _ _ _ 

3,012 
73, 152 
120, 1G0 
29, 892 
63, 343 

Plumbing . . . . . 

19 

Pottery  ware . . . . . 

13 

Preserved  fish . . . . . 

8 

1 

2, 000 
74, 200 
-  442, 100 

1, 313, 100 
200, 000 

19, 500 
126, 95L 
640, 267 
853, 481 
30, 180 
7, 487 

Preserved  fruits  ftc- 

4 

Printing,  newspaper. , 

39 

Printing  presses . . . . . . . 

114 

Razor-strops . . . . . 

36  500 

5, 682 

927 

"Ribbon looms _ _ _ _ _ _ T. . 

1 

* 

2,850 

Rigging  ............  ............................................ 

* 

31*  400 

136, 558 

Roofing,  composition  .................. _ ...................... 

- 

57, 032 
57, 600 
192,819 
223, 461 
1  020 

Roofing,  slate  and  metal . . . . . 

10 

12  000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

164*  750 

Sails...  C^t . . 

103 

36 

102, 100 

Salt,  ground . . 

*3 

60*  000 

37,250 

Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  pnda-  • _  . ..  ..  . 

1 

Safes,  fire-proof . . . . . 

14°’  000 

18, 000 
133  108 

Sash,  doors,  And  Winds _ _ _ . . _ _ _ _ _ 

43 

*91  400 

253, 479 
88  720 

188,000 

4,300 

S^nlof?  and 

3,520 

S<*hnnl  apparatus. 

S 

Scythes  ............  ....j. .................. .................... 

10 

112  000 

59  120 

Scythe  stones . - . 

3 

1,400 

765 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS 
PLOYED. 


'S 


83 

104 

818 


15 

2, 068 
24 
2 

202 

19 

96 

18 

23 

3 

166 

135 

30 

14 

5a 

174 

4 

47 

2 

1,112 

380 

54 

6 

18 

34 

79 

40 


135 


3 


1,741 

104 


6 

10 

*2 

2 


75 


5 

10 

13 

6 
94 
38 
119 

33 

4 

48 

561 

954 

100 

27 

12 

2 

10 

127 

52 


170 

21 

14 

2 

115 

382 

76 

8 

3 

151 

11 


130 


4 


45 


94 

163 


11 


12 


'S 

■g 

| 

1 

1 

1 

$16, 308 

$114,  G70 

56, 640 

161, 000 

573, 012 

1, 583, 500 

7, 800 

18,500 

751,248 

3, 326, 321 

5,040  ' 

56,800 

480 

1,080 

960 

8,  500 

86,724 

1, 072,  550 

6,720 

257, 851) 

42,  564 

957,  500 

7,  968 

135, 770 

7,  820 

70,  780 

1, 440 

20,  000 

65,040 

4,  087,  G50 

43, 908 

320,  000 

10,968 

91,  GOO 

6,816 

14,200 

17, 940 

343,000 

78, 232 

171,  655 

1,920 

0,  ooo 

18, 720 

89, 500 

960 

5,735 

672,768 

4,  980,  293 

326, 904 

1,181,169 

26, 712 

50, 280 

3, 616 

26,  000 

8,280 

43,  000 

14, 978 

47,  700 

36, 600 

98, 400 

28,680 

80,  51)0 

33, 600 

"  89,000 

2, 400 

5, 000 

2, 568 

13,530 

4, 824 

13,200 

2, 880 

7,300 

35,244 

128, 371 

33, 576 

161,275 

48, 960 

110,  483 

12,744 

172,  625 

1, 920 

23,700 

25, 05fi 

184,750 

234, 840 

1, 103, 197 

510, 008 

3,886,219 

52, 600 

103,500 

10,416 

31,750 

4, 092 

12, 500 

1, 140 

3, 000 

4,800 

15,000 

61,428 

224,850 

23,  808 

108, 500 

9,  600 

70, 000 

138,  832 

415,834 

77,  256 

341, 840 

5,  893 

9,832 

8, 100 

75,000 

1,032 

23,500 

47,  992 

290,980 

152,  892 

570,983 

44, 400 

205, 000 

3,576 

9,000 

1,200 

4,000 

65, 268 

16%  550 

3,540 

6,550 
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! 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

COUNTIES. 

1 

1 

ii 

Capital  invested. 

Male. 

| 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

Annual  value  of  pro 

.$64,671 
15, 425 

506 

8 

$246,  960 

$1,104,  800 
71,  266 
20,  330 

31,200 

90 

18 

16, 029 

33 

4,000 
638,  900 
69, 200 
39, 800 

400 

661,677 
57, 806 
92, 786 

900 
532, 128 

1, 302 

1,  678,  005 

20 

13 

63,  41)0 
22, 140 

55 

52 

148,  320 

10, 300 
4,000 
12, 500 

36, 950 

26 

2 

8, 964 

7.200 

6, 480 
2,880 

3,  036 

205, 320 

4.200 

64,  350 

IC,  000 

ID,  500 
17  OOtl 

7  040 
777,  048 
16, 500 

6,205 

2,  G50 
480, 560 

11 

328,800 

1, 500 
25, 000 
123,000 

578 

9 

77, 450 
391, 800 

50 

170 

70 

55, 152 

1, 300 

2,208 

5,  850 

Silver  wore . 

57, 000 

3 

1  fl’  ^ 

181,  500 

142,  588 

310 

45 

131, 304 

396,  373 

612,  650 
10, 900 
400 
77, 135 

359 

ni’om 

9, 685 
460 
33,000 
3,422 
24, 268 

15 

6,840 

960 

27,689 

10,  600 
Si,  000 

73 

Springs,  carriage . _ 

2 

88,  2u. 

Stair-building . . . 

11 

17,  900 

54 

20, 166 

72,  783 

Starch  . . . . 

3 

Stationery— Lead  pencils . . . t ,  „  „ 

3 

•n- 

^ 1  Jjj? 

PenholderB . 

l 

1*272 

17f'o 

Staves,  stiooks,  and  heading . 

17 

63, 400 

39,260 

101,034 

131 

38, 904 

103, 670 

Steam  and  gas  valves,  fittings,  &o . 

6 

Steam  heaters . 

30 

Stone  quarrying . . . 

19 

25 

80, 450 
282,  875 

10,810 

163,653 

178 

660 

66, 816 

167, 130 

Stone  work  . . . , . . 

Stove  palish . . 

n22,  097 

Straw  goods . . . 

26 

9°5  200 

S|  600 

5 

2 

1,  873 

10,fi,>0 

Straw  bonnet  ble  achin  g . 

3 

V  500 

1, 895,  616 

617 

5,  601 

1, 006, 164 

3, 308,  460 

Stucco . 

2 

2,600 

5,  600 

23 

18 

27 

7,680 

10, 500 

Sugar,  refined . 

Suspenders . 

.  2 

750, 000 

17*  /inn 

1, 763, 500 

220 

71, 760 
34, 980 

52,383,057 

Tallow  rendering . 

1  | 

2 

X to,  uuu 
33, 000 
3,000 
4,300 
jqa  a  nn 

42, 772 
144, 500 
580 

67 

124 

280,  000 
i no  one 

Telescopes . . 

1 

32 

11,  520 

XOfS,  OUU 

Timber  cutting . 

5 

4 

3,880 

6, 000 

Tin,  copper,  and  shcot-iron  ware . 

177 

4, 386 

1? 

4, 156 

0, 936 

Torpedoes . 

9,  4UU 

393, 255 

589 

7 

228,  800 

703, 066 

Trunks  and  valises . 

2,  0 

828 

11 

1,920 

4,  275 
*  298, 750 

Trusses  and  supporters . 

4 

66, 000 

164, 604 

149 

11 

122 

105 

19 

32 

63, 096 
10, 032 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  and  moulding  ... 

29 

101,480 

7, 777 
49, 845 

21,  740 
139, 743 
176,  770 

Type  and  stereotype  founding . 

61 

65,836 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . 

5 

37, 287 

Upholstery  . . 

18 

25  000 
184, 850 

39, 300 
495, 799 

11 

266 

40 

65 

13, 440 
123, 012 

83, 000 
901,  053 

Vanes,  weather . 

Varnish . 

Veneers. . . 

1 

8  . 

6 

10 

1,500 
165,200 
89, 200 
45, 150 

2,025 
309, 733 

2 

58 

1,200 
24, 360 

4, 500 
461,  900 

Vinegar . 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  drvers 

151, 275 
49,429 

30 

26 

10 

13, 272 
8,916 

235,  GOO 
80,  903 

Watch  cases  . . 

3 

3, 500 

520 
15, 635 

4 

3,380 

2,  SOI) 

Watches . .  . 

1 

3, 000 

8 

4 

4,800 

25,  OOO 

Whalebone . 

3 

385, 500 

48,450 

191 

300 

133, 680 

348,  900 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . 

67 

29 

10, 000 

32, 000 

6 

1 

1, 800 

38, 000 

Whips  and  canes . 

10a,  615 

75, 436 

191 

86, 398 

230, 26!) 
578,  000 

237, 550 

106, 580 

468 

340 

163, 466 

STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Kumber  of  establishments.  ' 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material.  j 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

a 

£ 

Whip  lnslies . 

1 

$300 

$300 

1 

2 

$528 

$900 

WliitemnltUing . 

3 

1, 300 

2,200 

7 

1 

3,024 

9,000 

1 

102, 000 

363, 800 

54 

24,  0Q0 

470,  000 

Wigs  and  hair  work . . 

4 

10, 000 

7,500 

8 

7 

4,230 

13, 900 

Window  shades . .  . .  , .  1  . _ . 

4 

2,800 

10,230 

12 

5,520 

20, 300 

Wire  drawing* . . . . . , . 

9 

357, 000 

084,075 

481 

28 

176, 940 

1, 237, 000 

AViro  work. ........ 

15, 000 

21, 250 

25 

9,960 

41,000 

Wire,  bonnet . 

2 

3, 000 

0,180 

4 

3 

1,572 

15,450 

’WireJ  crinoline.  - . -  - 

1 

4, 000 

2,050 

1 

480 

4,000 

"\V  no  don  screws _ _  _  ,  -  -  ,  . . 

2 

4,400  ' 

940 

8 

2,  400 

5,940 

Wooden,  ware . . . . 

57 

249,830 

221, 323 

542 

3 

170, 010 

526, 503 

"Wool  carding _ ,  „  r 

9,200 

6,050 

924 

7, 700 

Wool  pulling _ 

32 

13, 352 

267, 166 

Woollen  goods . 

|  120 

8,474,253 

11,813,485 

7,384 

5, 004 

2,882,256 

18,780,590 

Woollen  yam . 

14 

519,700 

707, 190 

275 

306 

150, 465 

985,197 

Worsted  goods . j . 

2 

2,030,000 

1, 315,800 

706 

602 

291,  684 

2,  001,378 

Zinc,  oxide  of . 1 

2  1 

18,000 

31,690 

10 

1 

4,  920 

39,800 

Aggregate . 

8,170 

132,792,327 

135,053,721 

& 

140,208 

71,153 

56, 963,317 

255,545,922 

33 
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MANUFACTURES. 

! 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

f. 

o 

•a 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM* 

PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male.  ■ 

Female. 

ALCONA  COUNTY. 

n 

$400 

3 

$450 

$1, 800 

4 

2, 900 

1,  878 

16 

2, 310 

8, 800 

30,000 

1, 800 

6 

2, 160 

4,050 

33, 150 

4,078 

25 

4, 920 

14, 650 

ALLEGAN  COUNTY. 

Arr'enlinrnl  '  mule  men  tff 

2,220 

14 

4,500 

11,725 

3,  363 

14 

5,760 

17,  300 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

7 

10,300 

8,044 

21 

3 

6, 504 

16,303 

118, 585 

19 

6, 120 

135, 826 

8,500 

*£,493 

25,204 

17 

5,580 

14, 150 

19 

7,033 

34, 780 

3,030 

4 

1, 200 

4,600 

144,278 

249 

74,496  ! 

247,  M0 

135 

1 

192 

800 

5 

1, 560 

2, 425 

5 

1,920 

5,408 

2, 640 

5,960 

29 

6,240 

1C,  250 

1,740 

6,500 

TVilgoiiB,  carle,  &o . 

3 

2,500 

1, 170 

8 

2,412 

4,050 

Total . . 

87 

370, 550 

324* 217 

420 

4 

127, 896 

523, 214 

ALPENA  COUNTY. 

Fisheries _ _ _ T 

8 

12,  600 

9,180 

17,973 

Till  mil  nr  nnwnfl 

33,000 

8,800 

25 

10, 200 

23,  300 

Total . . . . . . 

11 

45,600 

13, 012 

19,  380 

41,272 

BARRY  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . . . 

X 

500 

210 

2 

600 

880 

Cooperage . . . 

2 

500 

825 

4 

540 

1,800 

Eflgo  tools  ana  axus . 

1 

1,000 

500 

2 

450 

1,230 

Flour  and  meat. . . . . . . . . 

8 

32,000 

64  500 

11 

3,240 

73, 488 

Furniture,  cabinet.. 

1,716 

6.  123 

Iron,  castings . 

* 

3  000 

1  500 

x 

420 

3,000 

Leather .. . . . . . . . . . . 

*  0Q0 

800 

2 

60Q 

1,500 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

22 

57  400 

21  150 

39 

11, 780 

47, 700 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

’  QQ0 

2 

1,080 

3,900 

Tin,  copper,  and  shed-iron  warn 

960 

6,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

2 

3 

1,700 

2, 100 
680 

3 

7 

2,460 

6,784 

Total . 

44 

105,800 

95, 665 

82 

23, 846 

152, 407 

' 

BAY  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

2 

3  700 

579 

4 

1,080 

4,005 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . 

1 

10, 000 

800 

18 

3, 000 

3,000 

Fisheries, . . 

20 

TOO 

18,000 

48, 000 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

16  000 

17  000 

1,920 

25, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

20 

415,200 

185  600 

340 

113, 184 

371, 700 

Machinery,  stcam-onginofi,  &e  _ 

2  630 

2, 160 

5,748 

Silsh,  doors,  mul  blinds. _ r _ .......... 

600 

2 

600 

1,400 

Shingles . . 

x 

2, 000 
15  000 

5,  OQO 

12 

4, 320 

13, 750 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . 

1 

500 

1,000 

2 

1,200 

2,000 

Total . 

49 

4B3, 600 

225,639 

489 

145, 464 

475,203 
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manufactures. 

Number  of  establishments. 

j 

Capital  invested. 

.  -i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products.  | 

Cost  of  raw  materif 

Male. 

Female. 

BERRIEN  COUNTY. 

2 

5 

$1,  800 

$3, 075 

G60 

11,220 

7, 137 

20 

C,  372 

17, 390 

8, 061 

7 

2,292 

17,780 

435 

19 

2,  xflU 

6,400 

39,820 

73 

U,  892 

60,703 

100 

1 

300  1 

1,000 

9, 169 

39 

8,000  | 

25, 500 

482, 804 

37 

15, 144 

67  G,  191 

8, 448 

45 

10,  080 

58, 5)00 

30, 600 

17 

5, 940 

45, 200 

7, 000 

14,  000 

6 

2,  400 

28, 000 

15, 000 

2 

1,800 

22, 440 

3, 000 

1,920 

3 

720 

2, 640 

50 

297 

77,844 

321, 737 

GOO 

1,500 

5 

1,800 

5, 000 

2,000 

6 

3, 568  ! 

7,000 

200 

2 

900  1 

1, 450 

4, 000 

11 

4, 200 

10,000 

2,  382 

12 

3,480 

7,825 

500 

425 

3 

060 

2, 525 

■WtVgOM,  cal'tS,  &0 . 

2 

310 

110 

4 

900 

1,770 

654, 840 

705, 803 

627 

172,062 

1,339, 266 

BRANCH  COUNTY. 

g 

2  . 

528 

1, 500 

Blncksmltbing  . . _ _ 

6 

1,230 

1, 451 

11 

3, 060 

5, 000 

Boots  find  fllmp.g 

13,081 

36 

10, 556 

28,220 

Ofl.iTln.gfis _  ,  1  .  _  .... 

2, 500 

1, 150 

3 

1,200 

2, 670 

Clothing . 

4 

19,  000 

17, 000 

13 

40 

10,188  ■ 

31,500 

Fire-arms .  . . 

250 

200 

1 

360 

1,050 

Flour  and  me  til _  ..  ..  ,  _ T _ 

8, 086 

11,250 

3 

720 

12,  500 

2 

2 

9, 000 

2,140 

7 

2, 184 

6,000 

Iron  castings. . * . . . 

5,700 

3, 037 

9 

3, 024 

10, 200 

Leather ... _  . 

2 

7, 500 

5, 125 

6 

1, 656 

9,  700 

30 

82, 060 
7,000 

42, 335 

!  21, 420 

103,  an 

Machinery,  Steam-engines,  &n,  -  -  - , 

1 

4,400 

10 

4, 368 

16, 500 

Bringing  newspaper  and  job  - 

2 

3, 900 

1, 544 

8 

3,528 

5,407 

ftfiflfllfiry  and.  harness . _ _ 

2 

3,950 

3, 190 

6 

1, 800 

8,  400 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

1 

3,000 

GOO 

4 

1,440 

3,  000 

*pin,  e upper,  and  sheet-iron  warn  - 

3 

6,200 

4, 825 

5 

1, 716 

9, 700 

''^Vairons,  carts,  &c _ _ _ _r_ 

4 

3, 150 

895 

12 

3, 120 

4, 890 

Total . . . . . 

74 

170,876 

US,  055 

211 

46 

70, 868 

260, 054 

CALHOUN  COUNTY.  j 

Agricultural  implements. ...................... _ ...... 

7 

72, 000 

30,145 

54 

21, 144 

79, 100 

Blacksmithing  . , . . . , _  , 

3  500 

360 

7 

,  1,560 

2, 370 

Boots  and  shoes . . . ,  -  * . . 

13 

38, 450 

23,  350 

71 

2 

22, 056 

68,  700 

Bread  and  crackers  ^ 

4 

4, 600 

14, 199 

17 

7, 020 

£3, 800 

Brick . . . . . .  J 

2 

1, 300 

1,300 

15 

4,  680 

G,  400 

2 

17,  500 

7, 200 

20 

7, 200 

17, 800 

"on  err  o 

3 

12, 800 

22, 770 

62 

15,  GG0 

57,  350 

^  pirQParmfl 

1 

1, 500 

200 

1 

300 

500 

Flour  and 

15 

439, 000 

864, 350 

51 

20, 448 

981,590 

Furniture  npVnefc 

g 

22, 800 

6,  580 

37 

8, 580 

37, 500 

Tints  _ _ ,  ..... _ _ _ _ 

1 

1,500 

425 

2 

420 

3,000 

2 

8,  000 

4,200 

6 

2,760 

11,  400 

L~otlirr  S 

1 

5,  000 

6,590 

5 

1,800 

11,  ooo 

Liquors,  malt . - . - .  . *• . 

3 

5,500 

2, 540 

4 

840 

5,500 
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MANET' AQT1TRES. 

1 

| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

£ 

iS 

CALHOUN  COUNTY— Coil  tinned. 

11 

$45,500 

$17, 760 

2 

3,500 

5, 000 

K  4™ 

or  Pro 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

1 

20,  000 

14, 700 

12 

5 

5, 148 

25, 500 

Total . . 

113 

763, 700 

1,065,038 

498 

7 

160,  440 

1, 493, 250 

CASS  COUNTY. 

1 

2 

8 

2 

«  im 

12 

4  fop 

in  nnj 

W oollon  goods . . . . . . . 

.  1 

12,000 

12,000 

7 

7 

3, 612 

35, 000 

Total . . . 

GO 

162,283 

188, 903 

171 

7 

55,488 

327,287 

CHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

Cooperage . 

6 

15 

Lumber,  sawed . 

1 

2,300 

750 

5 

1 

1 

! 

972 

1,800 

Total..,. . . . 

7 

6,200 

3,895 

20 

1 

3,036 

11, 550 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

Fisheries . . . . . . . 

3 

9,000 

4,000  j 

110 
.  1 

47 

1,500 

10, 600 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implementa _ 

* 

Ashes — Pot  and  pearl . . . . . 

6  000 

5,700 

12 

1,872 

1^00 

Boots  and  Rhoea _ , _ _ 

2*  1 

12 

„,0 

Carriages . 

1 

l'soo 

1  000 

8 

2 

2'!ioo 

7, 750 
2,000 

Cooperage . . . . . 

3 

•8,200 

10, 200 

14 

4  200 

23,700 

Flour  and  meal . 

236, 725 

6,672 

285,470* 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

7 

37,500 

22 

Lumber,  planed . 

3 

7 

o'  Anil 

Lumber,  sawed . 

17 

2  000 
46,500 

1500 

154,250 

.  3 

50 

|  1, 152 

14  700 

3,  000 
308, 500 

Sash,  doors,  aud  blinds . 

1  785 

Staves,  heading,  &c . . . . . . . 

2 

3  1 

2, 000 
6,000 

300 

9, 500 

>  6 

15 

1, 380 

3, 600 

28, 500 

Wooden  ware. . . . . . . j 

1 

1,000 

600 

540 

2,000 

3 

Total . . . . . 

46 

123,400 

429, 875 

154 

42, 828 

691, 122 

DELTA  COUNTY. 

.  Boots  and  shoos . . .  . . 

3  000 

Cooperage . . . ; . . . 

1 

3 

200 

700 

200 

495 

600 

789 

1,700 

Fisheries . . . . . 

44 

14  998 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

7 

324,000 

81,000 

275 

17 

67,848 

170,000 

Shingles . . . . . . 

2  1 

0,000 

925 

10 

1,800 

2,900 

Total . 

34 

332,600 

85,000 

337 

17 

78,074 

190, 598 
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MANUFACTURES. 


EATON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

Ashes — Pot  and  pearl . 

Blacksmilluug . . . 

Boots  and  shoos.. . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Coo  per  ago . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinot . . . 

Lime . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Staves,  heading,  &c . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bheot-irou  ware . 

Turning,  wood . 

Wool  carding . . 

Total . 


EMMET  COUNTY. 


s 

#8 

< 

Annual  value  of  products. 

$1,368 

$3, 900 

480 

2,140 

1,680 

5,550 

3,960 

13,159 

240 

1,000 

2,736 

4, 452 

5,208 

186, 875 

1,632 

4,935 

1,536 

5,280 

960 

ID,  700 

11, 652 

50,176 

1,200 

2,300 

1,056 

1, 400 

144 

700 

1,560 

5, 900 

192 

2, 120 

2,808 

9,100 

720 

4,600 

2,575 
G,  325 
175 
1,500 
69, 300 
8,  000 
1, 750 
4,000 
51, 500 
1,000 
600 
100 


5,  000 
2, 500 


1,181 
6, 139 
250 
1, 410 
154, 525 
1, 050 
1, 000 
16, 100 
23, 190 
COO 
339 
496 
3, 627 
1,280 
3, 000 
3, 500 


Flour  and  meal. 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Ashes — Pot  and  pearl. . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carriages . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gloves  and  mittens . . 

Leather . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Saddlery  andharnoss. . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Total . . . . . 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 

Fisheries . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Total . . 


GRATIOT  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Total . 


HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

AsheB,  pot  and  pearl . 

Blacksmithing  . . - . . . . 


i 

2,000 

500 

X 

240 

1,000 

4 

12, 600 

5,135 

15 

4,488 

12,080 

3 

4,300 

7,706 

10 

2,748 

16,260 

12 

11, 250 

14,396 

39 

4 

12, 204 

37,887 

2 

6,000 

2,520 

9 

2,700 

7, 005 

2 

1, 300 

705 

6 

1,  776 

3, 575 

9 

55, 000 

148, 125 

18 

6, 228 

171, 101 

7 

10, 800 

3, 100 

23 

11, 700 

14,905 

l 

1, 200 

GGQ 

1 

4 

720 

2,125 

1 

10, 000 

7, 900 

7 

2,400 

14,900 

26 

266,280 

68,621 

157 

44,  916 

165, 952 

1 

15,000 

4, 900 

7 

3, 000 

17, 250 

1 

800 

350 

3 

570 

1,000 

4 

3,850 

4, 112 

10 

2, 832 

8,150 

3,  000 

9, 380 

5 

3, 000 

4,555 

8 

3,780 

13, 178 

80 

411,380 

274,385 

321 

8 

103, 068 

405,408 

1 

200 

59 

4 

400 

688 

4 

155,000 

29, 000 

89 

4 

20, 448 

78, 000 

5 

155,200 

29, 059 

93 

4 

26,  848 

78,088 

4 

13, 000 

14, 000 

7 

1,  680 

21, 200 

8 

16,500 

14, 000 

17 

4,080 

38, 000 

12 

29, 500 

28, 000 

24 

5, 7G0 

59,  200 

10 

25, 1G6 

11,682 

35 

10, 884 

28,787 

1 

500 

600 

2 

:  384 

1,800 

5 

5,300 

3,350 

13 

........... 

3(300 

7, 900 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

g 

1 

£ 

.9 

3 

1 

o 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

I 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

HILLSDALE  COUNTY — Continued. 

Boots  and  bIioob . 

10 

$18, 600 

$10,908 

33 

1 

$11, 304 

$28,  693 

Brick . . 

1,080 

16 

4 

Clothing . 

3 

3,800 

4,465 

8 

2, 184 

7, 396 

14 

155,  900 

178,825 

25 

2  117 

1, 920 

loon 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

1 

2,160 

’ 

T 

iu',~uu 

*700 

'JU 

6, 000 

612 

i,CS0 

3’  900 

2 

3,300 

2,  ICO 

2,  o54 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

4,542 

12 

3, 756 

8, 452 
2,800 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bheet-iron  waro . 

7  70ft 

4,620 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

’  " 

' 

.9,  *75 

"Wool  carding . . . 

1 

C  000 

3 

8?0 

..USD 

Woollen  goods . . 

1 

1, 900 

6,600 

9 

4 

4,056 

11, 180 

Total . 

128 

364,  330 

300,702 

335 

13 

98, 496 

511,167 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

8  300 

Copper  mi nin g . . . 

15 

O  1 0.4 

^  g-g 

23 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

rv,  J.C‘1,  UUU 

600 

2,.ob 

Lumber,  sawed . 

77  000 

8 

1 2' 000 

Printing,  newspaper  antijob . 

1 

o’500 

60 

3 

°o 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

5,000 

2,440 

4 

2,  400 

8,  COO 

Total . . 

26 

2,277,600 

Ill,  034 

1,  474, 780 

! 

HURON  COUNTY. 

Fisheries . 

Grindstone  quarrying . . . . 

15 

10, 150 

5,828 

56 

10,  062 

30,890 

Lumber,  sawed . 

13 

355,000 

110, 950 

277 

84,  9D6 

232,  750 

Total . . 

29 

385,150 

■nap.  f\An 

* 

o3 

98,  658 

•4QU,  U*iU 

INGHAM  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements . . 

0 

11  005 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . 

2 

1 

7  r 

10 

2,  940 

4, 100 

Blacksmitliing . 

4  075 

4  4-9 

840 

Bookbinding . 

1 

6,000 

1,150 

20 

3 

6 

5, 112 
3,520 

8,000 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

18,600 

11,870 

Brick . 

~ 

40 

10,  716 

29,86 

Carriages . 

4 

2*250 

J’or- 

19 

2, 346 

Clothing,.... . . 

2 

350 

7,000 

14 

15 

4, 140 

3,  240 

7  685 
12,  000 

Coal,  bituminous . .  . 

5,000 

525 

300 

900 

Cooperage . . . 

1 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

1,371 

9,100 

oor 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

*  J° 

162,003 

18 

‘21 

5,916 

1Q  J  ^ 

Iron  castings . . 

onn° 

5,2<0 

9,240 

19,  000 

Leather . 

o 

4, 300 

11 

4,  320 

Liquors,  malt . 

' 

6  500 

600 

9,400 

9 

2, 472 

Lumber,  pluned . . . 

1 

360 

5*  900 

Lumber,  sawed . 

25 

67,600 

ft* 

4  ‘ 

79 

o*’ 

88,  917 

Pottery  ware  . . 

3  ,33^ 

~  * 

Printing,  newspaper  andjob . 

1 

14  000 

5  000 

12 

3*  go() 

2, 500 
27  500 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . . 

2 

.  1,100 

2,425  : 

5  . 

1, 560 

4, 470 
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MANUFACTURES. 

r 

■s 

1 

■a 

s 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

3 

■a 

1 

■4 

Annual  value  of  products,  j 

i 

i 

'S 

I 

Male. 

| 

INGHAM  COUNTY— Continued. 

$4,300 

$995 

$1,200 

$3, 016 

8 

1 

240 

1 

Total . 

108 

227,685 

j  274,180  | 

328 

21  | 

96,178 

521,723 

IONIA  COUNTY. 

2,000 

1,210 

4 

1,248 

5,  000 

2 

360 

600 

33 

10, 992 

333,  227 

12 

2,880 

5,940 

21 

7,380 

21,  400 

2 

2,500 

536  ' 

2  i 

4  B0  1 

1,  400 

66 

16, 080 

46, 890 

6 

1, 800 

G,  000 

2 

360 

525 

"Wool  carding . .1 — ^ . . . . . 

2 

4,650 

9,500 

4 

2 

1, 440 

12, 750 

'Woollen  goods . . . . 

1 

2,000 

2,250 

2 

4 

960 

4,200 

Total . 

50 

258,700 

343, 855 

162 

6  | 

46,  260 

446, 732 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

AgHnnHnrnl  lmplpnu>nt^ 

g 

210,500 

90, 511 

41, 628 

190, 378 

Blaukamlthlng . 

5 

1,270 

10 

2,412 

5, 100 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

9 

27,750 

30,480 

60 

6 

12, 228 

52,  483 

Brick . . . 

4 

1, 000 

29 

4,182  ' 

12, 300 

Carriages _ 

2, 300 

6 

2,376 

5,  000 

Clothing . . 

1 

10,000 

7, 500 

5 

15 

3, 960 

15,000 

Cooperage . 

2 

3,600 

14  1 

1,242 

8,850 

Flour  and  meal  -  _ 

14  1 

401, 571 

47 

15, 576 

450, 306 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

4 

11, 140 

87 

16, 248 

36,  301 

1 

25  000 

1, 040 

3 

1,380 

7,  000 

Iron  castings . _ . . . 

g 

11, 500 

4,130 

9 

3,840 

11,000 

Leather . . . . . 

1 

2, 000 

1, 150 

1 

312 

2, 000 

1 

200 

225 

2 

200 

800 

Liquors  distilled  _ _ 

500 

1 

240 

1, 900 

Liquors,  malt . -  _ 

3  000 

3, 750 

3 

804 

7, 500 

Lumber,  sawed . 

14  600 

5,020 

14 

3,408 

1.2,170 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

1 

6, 000 

2, 000 

6 

3,000 

9, 000 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

2 

9,000 

3,175 

15 

1 

5,784 

10, 159 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

9  622 

15 

4,860 

16,  GOO 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . T , , 

16 

9  750 

13 

6,360 

18,000 

Stone  quarrying . * . . . 

1500 

2 

720 

1, 550 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . . . 

15,312 
39  830 

12 

5,280 

26,625 

Wagons  carts,  ftc- 

4  ’ 

109 

19, 596 

130,175 

Woollen  goods _ _ _ _ 

5  000 

3,200 

8 

720 

4, 1.47 

Total . . . 

80 

654, 300 

648,076 

675 

22 

150,  41.6 

1,033,444 

JOSCO  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

x 

20, 000 

5, 000 

20 

4,  800 

10,000 

.  .  — 

KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

9, 180 

20,400 

Allies.— Pot  and  poarl _ 

x 

300 

g 

528 

810 

Block  smithing.  . . 

15 

7, 350 

210 

3,224 

27 

8,  940 

19,550 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

8 

22, 000 

16,951 

32 

4 

11, 736 

37,414 
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KALAMAZOO  COUNTY— Continued. 

Bread,  &c . . . . . . 

Brick . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Cl  o  tiling . . . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . 

Firearms . . . 

Flout*  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Leather . . 

Lime . . . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . 

Mult . . j, 

Rectified . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  & c. . . . 

Millinery . . . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  aud  blinds . . . . . . . 

SbingleB  — . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slieot-iroo  ware . 

Turning1,  wood  — . . . . 

Wagons,  enrts,  &c . 

Whips . 

Wool  carding... . . . . 

Total . . 


KENT  COUNTY. 

A gricultural Itnplem outs . . . 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Bookbinding . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Bread . . . . 

Brick.... . . 

Broom  b  . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . . . 

Carriages  . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . 

Clothing . . . . 

Coffins . . . . . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Dyeing  aud  bleaching . . . 

Edge  tools  and  axes  . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabiue t... . . . 

Gas . . . 

Jewelry . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lime  . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumbor,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c, . . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stono  work . . . . 

Matches . . . . . 

Millinery . . . . 

Fainting . . . 

Plaster,  ground . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper  mid  job . . . 


1 

■g 

is 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM*  1 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor.  | 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

$4,500 

$10,885 

7 

$1, 752 

$22,  450 

6 

4,400 

950 

32  | 

2,706 

9,750 

8 

14,000 

7,856 

33 

11,400 

25, 300 

1 

500  ! 

300 

•1  1 

360 

900 

10 

6,850 

7,025 

52 

14,  988 

29, 310 

1 

400 

100 

1  ! 

360  i 

SCO 

10 

111,000  1 

708, 125 

38  | 

13,440  | 

846, 970 

7 

7,900 

6,102 

17 

5,640 

18, 510 

1 

3,000 

2,650 

4 

1,536 

6, 0G0 

2 

8,700 

735 

7 

900 

2, 680 

1 

10,  000 

15, 000 

8 

2,880 

23,  500 

4 

13,300 

6, 332 

9 

2,940 

37, 100 

1 

5,000 

6,100 

3 

900 

14, 5(30 

31 

03,700 

36,578 

60 

16, 164 

88, 530 

2 

22, 000 

5,685 

10 

4,356 

19, 000 

1 

8,000 

2,000 

5 

1,  800 

5, 000 

1 

3,000 

850 

5 

1,  500 

3,700 

5 

3,300 

7,900 

IS 

3,840 

16,  850 

1 

5,000 

2,500 

10 

4, 800 

8,  000 

4 

825 

1, 300 

7 

i,  90s  ; 

4, 700 

1 

3,000 

1, 500 

4 

1, 440 

3,000 

1 

2,000 

120 

1 

432 

800 

10 

6,000 

915 

18 

6,  000 

19, 115 

2 

3,500 

2,750 

11 

3 

2,400 

9,  000 

1 

2,000 

2,500 

1 

360 

3, 000 

134 

344, 525 

871,207 

433 

12 

134, 530 

1,876,344 

5 

35,000 

9,137 

25 

8,280 

31,  800 

8 

3,005 

4,360 

15 

5,173  1 

16, 187 

1 

1,200 

707 

1 

480 

2,100 

27 

'  80,375 

41,536 

85 

15 

20,940 

90,  597 

4 

2, 700 

12,770 

9 

3,264 

18,  010 

2 

14,000 

900 

11 

1, 320 

6,  850 

1 

400 

490 

1 

240 

803 

6 

6,900 

4,120 

27 

9, 072 

19, 800 

2 

11,000 

3,725 

17 

7, 320 

15,260 

2  I 

2,700 

1,800 

5 

1,  632 

5,400 

7 

23,600 

48,400 

62 

140 

24,288 

73, 750 

1 

2,000 

318 

1 

. 

252 

1,200 

2 

1,544 

5,632 

4 

1, 428 

11,  500 

6 

1,850 

2,317 

13 

4,584  ! 

10,449 

1 

300 

200 

1 

216 

1,000 

1 

500 

1,250 

4 

720 

3,  500 

2 

900 

650 

2  1 

432 

1,  775 

17 

170,000 

419,826 

45 

35,456 

505, 317 

9 

31, 200 

6,978 

53 

14, 808 

32,255 

1 

40, 000 

2,302 

3  1 

1,464  ! 

8,956 

1 

600 

400 

1 

480 

1,300 

3 

24, 000 

20,435 

14 

4,656 

29, 500 

1 

2,500 

640 

2 

135 

700 

4 

27,000 

15,797 

16  1 

5, 316 

33, 190 

47 

173, 550 

61, 367 

196 

54,  084 

156,  5G3 

3 

58, 000 

8,000 

34 

11, 880 

32,  000 

2 

4,000  | 

2,260 

6 

2,940 

8,500 

1 

3,000 

740 

2 

6 

1,032 

3,  314 

5 

9,150 

10,450 

24 

5,520 

21,  650 

10  ! 

1, 350 

3,590 

8 

2,652 

9,  920 

4 

260,000 

26,860  1 

130 

40, 320 

130, 700 

1 

1,000 

425 

3 

900 

2,400 

3 

14,000 

4, 170 

32 

8, 520 

13,  275 
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MANUFACTURES. 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  coat  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

*3 

& 

KENT  COUNTY— Continued 

7,512 

'  rn 

360 

1 

"Wool  carding . . . . . . . 

B 

1 

6, 000 

5,400 

5 

3 

2, 064 

9,450 

Total . 

217 

1, 105, 034 

764, 477 

976 

188 

303, 113 

1,  423,935 

LAREER  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

4 

4,100 

4,715 

11 

5 

4,080 

10,700 

4,020 

10, 100 

' 

•  4, 980 

124,525 

*  ! 

J  non 

I 

84  100 

3 

5,000 

15,  500 

3, 200 

1 

o'  nrn 

*  4 

1,200 

2,400 

1 

1,000 

960 

1, 900 

1 

1,500  ! 

3, 500 

,  c  pp  ,  d  s  eet  onwaie  ....  . . 

1,500 

950 

840  | 

2,100 

1 

Total . . . 

71  | 

166,400 

183,  008 

193 

5 

61,860  1 

321,035 

LEELENAU  COUNTY. 

10  ^ 

Fisheries-  . - . 

4  050 

1, 898 

3,300 

10,  608 

1  ' 

2, 000 

304 

523 

912 

„  r  .  -  -  .  1  r  IT  1  r--.r- _ _ *ft _ . _ 

Lumber  Rawed  r . .  , .  , _ _ _ * _ ... _ _ _ 

3  1 

4, 000 

1, 550 

1, 83G 

3,825 

"Wood  Bawing . . . . . . 

1 

500 

1 

240 

840 

Total . 

15 

10, 550 

3, 752 

32 

5,904 

16, 185 

LENAWEE  COUNTY. 

A  gHniiltiirel  Implements  . ,  , . 

7 

65  000 

8, 560 

37 

9,372 

33,  490 

A  shftfl- **Pnt.  and  pearl 

1 

2, 000 

3 

1, 080 

4,  500 

Blaeksmi  thing . . . . . p . T . 

1 

3' 000 

1,270 

4 

1, 2Q0 

3,750 

Bookbinding . . . . . . . 

1 

3,000 

5,400 

4 

1 

1,682 

10,500 

BootB  and  bIiocb . . . . . 

12 

23, 900 

26, 656 

79 

u 

26,280 

71, 562 

Bread  and  crackers . . . 

3 

16, 000 

8,535 

14 

i 

3, 840 

15,  010 

Brick . . . 

2, 700 

22 

2,  832 

8,  400 

Brooms .. ..  .................................................... 

x 

200 

1,500 

3 

600 

3,  500 

Broom  handles . . . . . . 

3 

7, 500 

2, 150 

18 

3,  636 

6,200 

Carpentering . ...... ............................................ 

1 

1, 450 

s 

3, 360 

2,  000 

Carriages  ........... 

4 

15  500 

8, 722 

28 

8,  ICO 

25,500 

Cigars ......................  .................... ......... , 

T 

10  000 

5, 000 

10 

2, 400 

10,  000 

Clothing . . . . . . . 

6 

87, 600 

98,  000 

53 

201 

35, 940 

180,  500 

Cooperage . . . . 

6 

4  350 

5, 688 

22 

5  088 

14,  867 

Flour  mid  meal. . . . . . . . 

15 

9 

130, 500 

581, 101 

48 

14, 076 

649, 793 

25  400 

16, 485 

37  793 

1 

50,  000 

4, 000 

4 

15, 360 

1  800 

10, 000 

Leather . ! 

2 

28, 200 

22, 200 

16 

5  040 

46,  000 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . 

3 

12, 000 

8,275 

3  120 

19,300 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . . . . . 

1 

]_ 

1, 500 

2  000 

1,  000 

8 

1 

4,140 

360 

8,  000 
2,  000 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

37 

111,  615 

.  1,  000 
74,285 

121 

29  580 

142,  420 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . . 

2 

23, 000 

10, 982 

19 

6,804 

23.000 
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LENA-WEE  COUNTY— Oontlnue4. 

Marble  and  stoue  work . . 

Musical  instruments— Melodcons . . 

Photographs . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

Shingles . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Wool  carding... . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

Total . . 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . .  . . . j 

Carriages . . . .  — . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheot-Jrou  ware . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  <fcc. . 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

t  Total . 


MACOMB  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

Blacksratthtng. . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

Carriages  . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furnituro,  cabinet . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Medicines,  extracts,  dso . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Shingles. . . . . 

Staves,  heading,  <fco . . . , . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wugous,  carts,  &c....  . . . . 

Total . 


MANISTEE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Fisheries . . . . . 

Flour  and monl . . . . 


1 

1 

! 

i 

I 

1 

1 

’S 

% 

© 

•a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

£ 

-§ 

•a 

| 

I 

1 

1 

4 

1 

a 

1 

■s 

1 

© 

Male. 

'I 

& 

3 

$8,200 

$6,100 

34 

1 

$2,  790 

$93,500 

1 

5,000 

1,500 

5 

2,400 

4,600 

1 

3,000 

100 

2 

1,  200 

2,500 

2 

20,000 

3, 375 

23 

4, 200 

9, 100 

3 

9, 000 

7,640 

13 

4,728 

17, 960 

1 

5,000 

2,200 

12 

4,800 

9,000 

2 

1,800 

600 

3 

720 

1,  G08 

4 

35,500 

7,900 

SO 

14,400 

73, 200 

4 

67,000 

23,500 

52 

15, 240 

47,  500 

I 

1, 000 

300 

3 

720 

2,700 

1 

1,500 

2,370 

1 

336 

2,760 

1 

5,000 

2,000 

4 

2 

984 

5,000 

145 

783,265 

954,544 

767 

238 

238, 274 

1,  526,  403 

7 

20,300 

9,469 

25 

8,508 

21,675 

7 

11,  GOO 

9,219 

27 

7,620 

17,  942 

1 

4, 500 

1,175 

8 

2,496 

5,  400 

17 

128,600 

217,485 

30 

10,  416 

254,  950 

3 

3,000 

301 

4 

1,080 

2,090 

2 

V.oo 

4, 800 

3 

1,080 

8,  000 

1 

500 

425 

1 

240 

728 

17  ' 

’  22, 100 

7,228 

28 

7,728 

21,  200 

1 

1,200 

640 

1 

120 

800 

4 

6,050 

2, 146 

7 

1 , 536 

4,310 

2 

5,200 

2,187 

4 

1, 320 

3,  038 

3 

5,500 

625 

11 

3,720 

5,  380 

1 

2,000 

8,000 

1 

360 

10,  000 

1 

50 

600 

1 

1 

360 

1,112 

67 

214, 800 

264, 300 

151 

1 

46, 584 

357,  825 

2 

],000 

300 

1 

432 

2,  020 

6 

2,850 

4, 280 

7 

2, 184 

9,  495 

3 

1,012 

1,330 

6 

2,  016 

^  5, 000 

10 

6,950 

10, 919 

29 

1 

8, 328 

26,  963 

3 

8,300 

5,469 

17 

5,640 

21,  900 

6 

34,500 

58,850 

10 

2,904 

76,  325 

I 

3,000 

2,000 

10 

2,400 

8,000 

4 

5,500 

4,942 

7 

2,160 

12,  210 

2 

9,750 

5,100 

5 

1,644 

14,  090 

1 

3,000 

7,020 

4 

1, 200 

13, 152 

2 

950 

2, 520 

2 

912 

4,  836 

16 

33,300 

20,  109 

49 

13, 896 

48,342 

1 

5,000 

2,010 

3 

2 

836 

7,  800 

2 

2,500 

239 

2 

480 

2,  290 

4 

7,900 

6,062 

11 

3, 192 

11,  403 

2 

3,000 

950 

4 

1, 260 

3,  000 

2 

750 

400 

6 

780 

1,  200 

9 

44,050 

35, 840 

69 

28, 452 

67,  760 

6 

5,400 

5,278 

9 

1, 480 

11,  056 

4 

4,100 

1,322 

10 

3, 744 

7,735 

86 

182,812 

174, 940 

261 

3 

83,  920 

354  981 

1 

300 

190 

2 

1 

480 

770 

4 

1,600 

539 

17 

1,700 

6,344 

1 

3,000 

4, 500 

2 

600 

+  5  450 
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manufactures. 


MANISTEE  COUNTY-Continucd. 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 


Liquors,  malt . 

Liquors,  rectified  and  manufuctured  - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  Job . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 


MICHILIMACKINAC  COUNTY. 


Cooperage . . 

FiBberies. . . 

Ship  and  boat  building. . 


Agricultural  implex 
Boots  and  shoes  ... 


Flour  and 
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manufactures, 


MONROE  COUNTY — Continued. 


Iron  castings . * . 

Leather . ....... . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Ours . * . . 

Paper,  wrapping . . .  - . . 

Plaster,  grouud . . . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shecMron  wore  . . 

Turning,  wood . 

Wool  carding . .  - . . 


Total.. 


MONTCALM  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements  - . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . 


Total.. 


MUSKEGON  COUNTY. 


BUckfcml  thing . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Fishevioa . 

Ivon  castings . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  . 

Shingles . . 

Timber  cutting . . 


Total,. 


NEWAYGO  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoes  . . 
Flour  and  meal. . , 
Lumber,  sawed.. 
Shingles . . 


Total.. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  Implements . . 

Blacksuiithing . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Bread  and  crackers . . 

Carriages . . 

Cigars,... . . . 

Clothing . 

Collins . 

Cooperage . 

Edge  tools,  &c.  —Axes . . . 

Fire-arms .... . — . 

Flour  mill  meal . 

F unlit um,  cab inet . 

Iron  castings . . 

Leather . . 


Nnmber  of  establishments. 

■d 

.9 

1 

I 

! 

1 

TUMBEH  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

: 

! 

Male. 

£ 

1 

3 

18 

2 

1 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

$2,300 

6, 150 

52, 200 
1,900 
3,500 
2,600 
3,500 

1, 200 
9,000 
2,300 
1,000 

1, 000 

$1,  200 
6,122 

26, 811 

500 

1,362 

15,375 

1, 090 
2,835 
3,760 
1,880 
300 

3, 600 

4 

8 

53 

4 

3 

14 

7 

5 

14 

3 

4 

2 

$960 

2, 112 

14, 136 

1, 440 
1,008 

4, 368 
1,680 
1,236 
3,720 
1,260 
720 

720 

$3, 700 

10, 152 

59, 753 
2,600 
4,000 

22, 400 
4,940 
5,060 

-  8, 080 
5,315 
1,500 

4, 320 

i 

64 

138,256 

182, 103 

211 

3 

55, 179 

316, 568 

900 

2,000 

1, 200 

3,000 

8,500 

1,032 

16, 800 

300 

1, 500 

8 

54,000 

13, 700 

64 

12 

14,  328 

2D,  000 

14 

68,300 

30,800 

»  75 

12 

17,760 

52, 300 

* 

2,000 

500 

108 

3,700 

1,140 

B,  950 

2 

1,000 

6, 000 

468 

2,  900 

3 

1,167 

1, 800 

4,  BOO 

1 

630  150 

93,  684 

455,  008 

27 

650 

4, 400 

75 

673 

1,550 

* 

4,224 

19,  000 

6 

18,200 

10,000 

91 

13, 164 

25, 720 

44 

663,900 

|  268,109 

660 

115,260 

516,  688 

800 

2 

624 

1,500 

1 

9, 000 

17,000 

4 

1, 248 

21,120 

g 

42,500 

86 

25, 920 

80, 550 

2 

5,000 

8,250 

7 

2,184 

9, 000 

n 

57,300 

48, 192 

99 

29, 976 

112, 170 

4,250 

11 

3, 804 

13, 465 

11  M5 

32 

9,396 

23, 349 

18 

22 

10,875 

40, 006 

74 

1 

24,552 

79,  726 

6,500 

g 

•  1, 824 

11, 700 

2 

'a 

17 

5,340 

16, 190 

Vrmn 

2 

1, 200 

4,000 

3 

3  000 
11,000 

19,000 

10 

65 

10, 800 

35, 000 

1 

240 

500 

1 

3,700 

17 

4, 560 

12, 840 

5 

2 

360 

1, 350 

1 

^'ain 

1 

240 

1,850 

1 

46 

14, 232 

395,  576 

21 

1OT  500 
10,780 

23 

7, 896 

14,316 

g 

12 

4,272 

13,740 

1  1 

4,000 

6,80b 

4 

1,200 

.  8,500 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

I 

Capital  Invested. 

1 

a 

•s 

■s 

a. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

( 

Female. 

OAKLAND  COUNTY— Continued. 

Liquors,  malt . . 

1  ' 

4, 000 

1,800 

3 

1 

852 

4,000 

4,100 

ia  ono 

1,100 

6,000 

■Woollen  goods . . . . . ,...J 

9 

17, 000 

7,810 

10 

8 

3,072 

13, 515 

Total . . 

151 

381,040 

480,331 

381 

76  ! 

122,622 

767, 065 

OCEANA  COUNTY. 

Fisheries . 1 

5 

2,200 

380 

18 

6 

5,688 

6,  050 

Lumber,  sawed . 1 

4 

81,000 

8,000 

95 

14 

14,760. 

34,  000 

Shingles . 

1 

4,000 

2,000 

6 

2  i 

1,380 

4,  006 

Total . 

‘  10 

87,200 

10,380 

119 

22 

21,828 

44,  650 

ONTONAGON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  bIioqs . _.  ...  . . . 

2 

1, 336 

Bread  and  crank  nrp 

1 

1,050 

2 

Clothing . 

1 

500 

1 

Copper  mining . . . 

15 

56, 650 

1  3,373 

566, 508 

Fisheries . . . . . . 

3 

400 

7 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . 

2 

3, 280 

5 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . . 

4 

9,200 

20 

475 

3 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

1 

500 

500 

1 

600 

1,  500 

*  11  * 

2 

5,000 

1, 800 

3 

1,440 

G,  000 

Total . 

32 

2,175,200 

75,891 

1,419 

583, 701 

948, 992 

OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed. . . „ . . . . 

1 

2,000 

250 

3 

360 

800 

OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . . . 

2, 000 

1  543 

5 

1, 080 

4,230 

PoOtfl  and  ulioutt _ _ _ 

Cooperage . . . 

22  G25 

3, 178 

11 

27 

6  840 

21, 100 

Fisheries . - . . . 

10 

'  8, 000 

5  400  1 

56 

3  555 

Flour  and  meal . . . . ............... 

1. 

48  300 

G«  : 

Leather  .... ...... _ ............................... _ . . _ 

' 

33, 000 

25, 637 

24 

q  7*->0 

45  150 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . ..... 

29 

278, 700 

125, 100 

314 

89,  PB8 

334,  oro 

1 

7  000 

Timber  cutting ............... _ ....... _ ...................... 

21, 500 
20, 000 

3  000  1 

*>5 

6, 000 

io  cro 

Tin  copper  HTid  sheet* imn  ware  . . . . . 

2 

1,800 

804  1 

1, 950 

960 

Total . 

58 

406,  925 

222, 342 

498 

136,347 

J  556, 120 

SAGINAW  COUNTY. 

TtnntK  rind  whens  .  ... _ ............ _ ........ _ 

2 

14  000 

16,070 

Flour  and  meal . - . ■ 

4 

49,  COO 

91,500 

10 

2 

4,440 

107,600 

Iron  castings . 1 

2 

I  22, 000 

7, 650 

40 

10,800 

24,  QUO 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

§ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

Annual  Talus  of  products.  j 

I 

1 

a 

| 

O 

aS 

1 

1 

i 

& 

SAGINAW  COUNTY— Continued. 

1 

$2,500 

$750 

2 

$480 

$3,  son 

T  1 

2 

3, 000 

3,000 

5 

1,  656 

9,500 

28 

607,000 

C87,  200 

428 

3 

141,024 

620,  GOO 

|  *  - _ _  .a  *  —1. 

6, 000 

2, 150 

1,620 

6, 656 

4,000  * 

3,  840 

5,000 

' 

5,000 

2,280 

10,400 

Total . . . * . 

47 

717, 500 

407, 432 

521 

5 

171, 036 

802, 220 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

1,300 

2, 125 

19 

1,  320 

4,840 

725 

1,060 

2,290 

5,033 

.  w. 

4, 152 

07,847 

3,  000 

7, 145 

8 

28 

9,792 

90, 200 

^  anyy^ 

28 

456 

118,188 

564, 950 

Tin  forrrt]'  u,w‘,,+  l"n"  'vn"‘' 

600 

1,200 

Woollen  goods . * . 

1. 

3,000 

2,700 

7 

3 

2, 832 

7,  000 

Total . . 

48 

402, 275 

442,  668 

556 

3 

14*2, 174 

778,  215 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  COUNTY. 

A  •’ o  lit  irnl  impl emeu 1  a 

33, 292 

104,  650 

Boots  and  shoes . . - . - . 

7 

5,500 

9, 980 

28 

5 

9,048 

29, 008 

2,700 

2,038 

20 

2, 460 

8, 520 

9,  973 

14, 100 

32,  605 

Clothing . . . . 

2 

2,500 

4, 050 

4 

7 

2, 232 

0,250 

4, 145 

29 

4, 770 

13, 922 

Prr-tiHiilMl'j  p»rrw’lnt 

5,494 

32 

2, 355 

12,069 

Flour  and meal .......  . . . . . 

362, 903 

38 

13, 316 

428, 113 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . . , . . « i 

13 

21, 075 

8,959 

54 

M 

18,924  . 

39, 702 

"f .npfl^nr _ _ _ _  _ _ _ ...  : _ ........ _ T,.... _ _ 

650 

2 

480 

1, 280 

875 

4 

200 

1,500 

T?  „™.R  AtgfllWI 

13, 125 

6 

1, 872 

19, 375 

J  ,n  „]t 

3, 147 

4 

1,524 

6,  920 

Lu mhev,  flawed  _ _ _ _ _...lr. ..  .  TT 

26 

65, 100 

50, 115 

51 

14, 400 

90,  670 

Malt . . . . . . 

1 

400 

1, 125 

1 

323 

1,500 

M nrhln  and  stone  work . . . TT _  _ _ 

2 

600 

1,300 

4 

800 

3,700 

Paper  wrapping  -  -  _ 

X 

15, 000 

6, 510 

18 

2,  808 

11,000 

Pii  nips  and  cintm’tis  .  _ _  _ _ _ ,. 

3 

3,200 

1, 793 

10 

3, 324 

D,  180 

fJfldfllfM’y  and  bnrnnRR 

8, 200 

11  495 

21 

6,  252 

19,  660 

PrkIi,  dn our  and  hlinria  .  . 

1fi 

14, 075 

3,  670 

18 

6,468 

14,  360 

Shingles . . .  . 

.  L 

600 

8, 000 

430 

1 

300 

1,  260 

ftpokos,  hubs,  and  felloes . _.r . 

-  1 

1,400 

4 

1, 440 

4,  600 

Staves  and  heading . . 

1 

600 

.  2, 523 

2 

420 

5,  200 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . 

4 

8,100 

7,855 

o 

2,  520 

16,470 

Wagons,  carls,  &c . . 

0 

5,000 

2, 923 

12 

4,800 

9,  055 

Wool  carding . 

.  x 

2, 000 

6, 500 

2 

150 

7,  680 

Woollen  goods . . 

3 

17, 000 

8,970 

12 

9 

4,824 

18,017 

Total . . . 

143 

472,750 

559, 672 

495 

33 

153, 451 

908,  066 

SANILAC  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . . . . . ,  . 

-  1 

2  000 

1, 000 

2 

600 

3,000 

Boots  and  shoes . , . 1 . . . . . : _ _ 

2 

800 

2, 500 

5 

1, 500 

5,  500 

Fisheries.. . , . . . . 

2  000 

39 

6,210 

16,  540 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . .  ... 

lg 

7,000 

35  000 

3 

1, 020 

16, 500 

Furniture,  nnliinet _ _ ..... _  ...  .  , 

1 

Jj  Q0Q 

2 

720 

2,000 

Leather . . . . 

1 

1,000 

1, 800 

2 

600 

2,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . , _ _ r  . 

9 

00, 000 

110 

27, 840 

139, 200 

% 

94  400 

83,900 

363 

38, 490 

1B4, 740 
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MANUFACTURES. 


SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  .. . . . 

Brick... . . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

'Lumber,  planed  . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Saab,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Total . 


TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl. . . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

ShinglcB . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Total . 


VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  Bteam*engines,  dsc . 

Shingles . , 

Staves,  heading,  &c . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

Total . . . 


WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . i . . . . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl. . . . . . 

Blacksmlthlng. . . . . . . ; . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . 

Bread  and  crackers . . . . . . 

Brick . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cider . . . . 

Cigars . . . . 

Clothing . . . . 

Confectionery . . 

.  Cooperage . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Gas . . . . . ** 

Instruments,  philosophical — Barometers  and  thermometers 

Ivon  castings . . . 

Jewelry . . . . . . . 

Leather.... . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . . 


j 

1 

■S 

1 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Coat  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

' 

: 

€ 

I 

i 

g 

•a 

1 

« 

a 

Female. 

3 

8,000 

5,212 

ii 

3 

3,780 

10,784 

1,500 

8 

* 

13 

36,500 

17,450 

•35 

7 

8,112 

41,700 

3 

4,000 

1,901 

3 

1,488 

5, 000 

33 

173, 600 

212, 318 

115 

10 

31, 656 

304, 312 

12, 000 

1 

300 

500 

3 

1 

1,020 

2,000 

1,920 

28, 450 

1, 920 

3,000 

33,000 

14, 400 

48,  600 

1,200 

1 

450 

100 

3 

900 

1,  800 

19 

53,850 

50,750 

75 

1 

23, 100 

97,050 

2 

3,000 

5,930 

7 

2,592 

9, 550 

4 

85,000 

88,100 

13 

4,800 

100, 500 

1 

5,000 

1, 935 

5 

1,200 

4, 375 

1 

6,000 

10, 625 

3 

1, 260 

16, 000 

22 

133,050 

47,300 

143 

40, 224 

144,  800 
8, 050 

I  - 

2, 000 

1,000 

3 

480 

1,500 

1 

25,000 

15,300 

35 

9, 600 

44, 300 

1 

2,000 

1,735 

2 

960 

6,  000 

34 

265, 550 

174, 190 

219  1 

64,716 

336, 075 

3 

15,500 

4, 100 

14 

3,720 

9,060 

3 

2, 100 

2,615 

5 

2,  400 

5,320 

21 

14,650 

10,277 

50 

13, 992 

31,180 

23 

29,500 

27,605 

80 

3 

23, 880 

67, 110 

2 

2,700 

10, 555 

9 

1 

2,748 

13, 507 

3 

6,300 

2,770 

44 

5, 736 

15,  750 

10 

21, 500 

15, 336 

55 

19,  008 

43, 499 

7 

4, 000 

7,707 

18 

1, 782 

13, 300 

1 

3, 000 

750 

2 

720 

2,000 

9 

35,000 

28,500 

33 

43 

19, 756 

51, 900 

2 

11,700 

3,675 

5 

1 

1,693 

8,  000 

13 

20,550 

13,086 

74 

22,764 

39,  525 

1 

2, 500 

638 

3  ! 

936 

3,000 

21 

260, 500 

813,214 

68 

23, 040 

977,  820 

8 

20,200 

5,215 

36 

9,720 

25, 100 

1 

23,000 

1,700 

2 

720 

8,000 

1 

4, 500 

2,250 

8 

3,456 

14, 000 

6 

6,300 

4, 944 

8 

2,736 

10,300 

X 

1,200 

800 

2 

COO 

2,  500  . 

7 

43,800 

tl, 366 

48 

33, 972 

79,124 

4 

56,500 

15, 640 

12 

3, 420 

-  40,  000 

1 

1,600 

4,800  • 

1  2' 

750 

5,800 
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MANUFACTURES. 


1 


WASHTENAW  COUNTY— Continued. 


Lumber,  sawed.. . . 

Macbinery,  atenm-engiues,  &c _ 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Matches  . . 

Millinery . ‘ . . 

Oars . . . . 

Paper,  wrapping . . . 

Photographs . . 

Plaster,  ground . . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  . . . .. 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

•Safes,  provision . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blindB . 

Shingles . 

Staves,  heading,  &c . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 
Turning,  wood,  &c. ........... . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . 

Wool  pulling . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


33 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
6 


10 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

238 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements ... 
Ashes,  p  ot  and  po  arl ....... . 

Raking  powder,  &c . 

Blacksmitbing.. . . . 

Blocks  and  spars . 

Bookbinding . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Boxes,  sugar . 

Bread  and  crackers . 

Brick . 

Brooms . 

Carpentering . . 

Carriages . . 

Charcoal . . . 

Churns,  patent . . . 

Cigars  . . 

Clothing . 

Clothing,  shirts,  &c . 

Coffins . . . 

Cooperage . 

Copper  smelting.. . 

Cordage . 

Cutlery  . . 

Essential  oils— Peppermint. 

Fire-arms . 

Fisheries . . 

Fish-nuts . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Furs.-... . 

Gold  pens.. . 

Hats . . . 

Ice . 

Iron,  bar  and  railroad . 

Iron  castings . *. . 

Iron  forging . 

Iron,  pig . - . 


Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

g 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

! 

i 

■*4 

$82, 100 

$46,  COO 

63 

$21,  048 

$131,300 

20, 000 

9,115 

24 

9,  000 

27,  500 

5, 000 

3, 825 

10 

4, 200 

10, 000 

200 

356 

2 

3 

900 

3, 500 

2, 100 

700 

3 

376 

2,600 

200 

80 

2 

288 

540 

20, 000 

53, 150 

24 

34 

11,448 

106, 000 

950 

1,250 

3 

1 

1,920 

3, 700 

8, 300 

9, 020 

8 

2,  604 

12,400 

9,  500 

2, 750 

18 

5, 450 

15, 600 

17,  000 

16, 052 

30 

9,480 

35, 480 

7, 500 

2,780 

11 

4, 620 

10,  ooo 

8,  000 

8,667 

37 

6,540 

21,  050 

1, 800 

605 

4 

1,260 

2, 700 

6,250 

16, 000 

25 

9,  000 

16,  OOO 

36, 600 

1, 500 

9, 800 

18, 095 

26 

8, 736 

40, 450 
3,  OOO 
7, 848 

2,858 

11 

,  2, 880 

2, 000 

600 

1 

72 

760 

10, 000 

33, 000 

5 

1,560 

38,  950 

21,  000 

8,  480 

11 

6 

4,104 

14,  575 

849, 400 

1,201,526 

876 

94 

283,  474 

1, 957,  748 

27, 000 

10, 143 

46 

14,  076 

35,  268 

8, 975 

11,365 

26 

8, 356 

35, 020 

600 

6, 040 

1 

144 

-870 

15, 750 

10,  672 

58 

1,471 

39, 487 

4, 000 

7, 000 

5 

900 

15, 200 

2,000 

5,860 

5 

2 

2,  304 

20, 000 

41,000 

52, 208 

128 

30,024 

131, 852 

1,500 

100 

.  4  ' 

1,200 

1,600 

10, 000 

63,306 

39 

13,108 

99, 200 

56,  610 

10, 942 

263 

30, 174 

98,960 

500 

4,  000 

3 

1,320 

6, 250 

9,300 

10, 512 

45 

19,560  ' 

37, 228 

33, 000 

16, 291 

54 

1,776 

67, 200 

100 

75 

2 

288 

540 

2, 000 . 

450 

4 

1,200 

5, 400 

13, 300 

92, 895 

27 

615 

36, 500 

36, 900 

43, 530 

51 

42 

22,  572 

77,  800 

500 

990 

4 

240 

1,650 

4,  000 

1,800 

3 

1, 440 

6, 000 

36, 400 

21,  027 

90 

22,  956 

48, 115 

100, 000 

1,321,000  | 

40 

-94, 000 

i,  500,  oao 

1,800 

2,395 

5 

900 

3, 720 

1,500 

2,114  J 

4 

1,440 

7, 000 

200 

.  975  : 

4 

192 

690 

3, 000 

2, 950 

9 

2, 760 

8, 000 

57,144 

3, 108 

303 

4, 320 

30,796 

100 

2, 132 

25 

1,200 

5,  000 

109, 300 

274, 821 

35 

11,  472 

313,  837 

55, 125 

25,451 

121 

40,  488 

07.  286 

47,700 

75, 000 

48 

29,  400 

143,000 

2,  oob 

510 

3 

1,  440 

.  2,800 

4,100 

5,660 

5 

8 

.  2,856  ! 

17,  425 

3, 800 

5, 800 

9 

3,  900 

13,600 

232, 000 

323, 300 

300 

60,  000 

585,000 

58, 000 

42,305 

.  66 

24,  900 

9D,  900 

20, 000 

3,  900 

12 

3,  900  -  , 

5,  000 

210, 000 

76, 072 

120 

36, 480 

145,000 
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manufactures. 

1 

1 

1 

■8 

S 

| 

'A 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

■s 

§ 

4 

•  | 

! 

n 

i 

I 

9 

I  ' 

■s 

1 

s 

1 

■WAYNE  COUNTY— Contlmuid. 

$233, 000 

$247, 945 

108 

$30,804 

$380, 225 

10, 475 

16 

6,012 

28,  638 

184, 250 

86, 932 

78 

26,032 

262, 163 

500 

1,600  1 

2 

720 

3,200 

1 

1,000 

240 

3 

900 

2,800 

901, 950 

348,701 

466 

139, 206 

619,  049 

.  Jt  r  ^  . 

238, 361 

505 

196, 776 

61)8,  478 

23, 100 

45 

16, 080 

50, 900 

1,000 

500 

3 

576 

1, 800 

1,250 

15 

0,000 

15,000 

1 

5,000  1 

852 

4 

1,728 

5,000 

Plostor  ornfm^nt- 

] 

50 

1 

480 

750 

VotlvY-  Wnv« 

2 

2,425  1 

lr445 

11 

4,536 

12,475 

"  r  y 

3 

37, 600 

135 

56, 100 

136,400 

oi>il  J 

5 

6. 091 

10 

3, 780 

10,716 

COO 

7 

2, 520 

4,500 

Spftvf.  pfnvigirvn 

fSnwl^j  rlanrHj  nurj  Tjlindfl  _  -  - 

10 

41,007 

27, 097 

157 

56, 628 

12G,  929 

1 

40,850 

20 

3, 600 

79,000 

Khtjiglnfj _  ... ,  .  _  _ 

5 

1, 850 

1, 710 

9 

1,584 

3,800 

phlp  miff  imlFUpfj 

3 

29, 800 

65 

25, 140 

71, 100 

Shoe-fimliuga _  __,T_ . r  _ _ 

j 

4, 000 

2,695 

10 

2,  880 

12,000 

Rilvpv  ay  fl.ro  ... 

1 

1,200 

3, 000 

3 

1,200 

4,500 

* 

52,700 

1,000 

95, 495 

52 

14,  052 

137,915 

l,„n  .  t.„  r,.„„  . 

300 

4 

1,  200 

1,600 

Rtnno  qimn^fT  ^ 

1 

10, 000 
35, 400 

25 

4,  000 

5, 000 

Tin  nrtppev  n.i](1  fihoot>iv01l  TYtUT 

32 

34, 905 

43 

16,020 

82, 950 

2 

1,  ooo 

3, 000 

8 

2,040 

6,000 

Varnish _  .  .  .... 

1 

400 

4,599 

8 

^  2t 880 

16,100 

Wa£JPnH,  GJivfflj  |5t,G,  . . 

17 

21, 200 

14, 093 

61 

ID,  284 

51,005 

Wool  onvding.  T  ,,  ,.  r.t.-. _ _ t _ .... 

1 

1,700 

2,000 

2 

75 

2,400 

Wool  pulling . 

2 

14,000 

20, 100 

15 

5,400 

44, 000 

Total . 

368 

4,137,766 

3,743,285 

3, 626 

84 

1, 080, 095 

6, 498, 593 

35 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


Alcona . . . 

Allegan . 

Alpena  ... . 

Barry . 

Bay . * . *  •  ■ 

Borrlen . 

Branch . . . 

Calhoun . 

Cass . 

Cheboygan . 

Chippewa. . 

Clinton . 

Delta . 

Eaton . 

Emmet . 

Geneseo . 

Grand  Traverse . 

Gratiot . 

Hillsdnlo . 

Houghton . 

Huron . . 

Ingham . ' 

Ionia . * . 

Iosco . . 

Jackson . 

Kalamazoo . 

Kent — . 

Lapeer . . . 

Leelenau . 

Lenawee . 

Livingston . ... 

Macomb . 

Manistee . 

Manitou . . 

Morquctto . 

Mason . . . . 

Mecosta . ... 

Mlchilimackinac. . . 

Midland . 

Monroe . . . . . 

Montcalm . . 

Muskegon . 

Newaygo . 

Oakland . 

Oceana . 

Ontonagon . 

OBceola . 

Ottawa . 

Saginaw . 

St.  Clair.. . 

St.  Joseph’s . 

Sanilac . 

Shiawassoo . 

Tuscola . . 

Van  Buron . 

Washtenaw ...... 

Wayne . . 

Aggregate. 


COUNTIES. 


a 

S 

I 

i 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor.  j 

Annual  value  of  products,  j 

Male. 

I 

$4, 020 

$14,  630 

87 

370, 550 

324, 217 

420 

4 

127, 806 

523,  214 

41,272 

152,  407 

74 

170, 876 

112,  655 

211 

46 

70,  808 

SG0,  054 

113 

763, 700 

1, 065, 638 

498 

7 

160, 440 

1, 493, 250 

60 

162, 283 

188, 993 

171 

7 

55, 488 

327,  287 

7 

6,200 

3,  895 

20 

1 

3, 036 

11,550 

3 

9,  000 

4,000 

110 

47 

1, 500 

10,  COO 

46 

123,  400 

429, 875 

154 

42, 828 

091, 122 

34 

332,  600 

85,  660 

337 

17 

78, 074 

190,598 

64 

158,  325 

219,  564 

134 

1 

39, 132 

323,  287 

1 

2,  000 

500 

1 

240 

1,  000 

80 

431, 380 

274, 385 

321 

8 

103, 0G8 

495, 408 

5 

155, 200 

29, 059 

93 

4 

26, 848 

78,  088 

12 

29, 500 

28,  000 

24 

5,760 

59,  COO 

128 

364,339 

300,702 

335 

13 

98, 496 

511, 1C7 

26 

2, 277,  COO 

111,  034 

2, 356 

865,  620 

1, 474,  780 

29 

385, 150 

116, 778 

353 

98,  658 

266,  040 

308 

227,  685 

274, 180 

328 

21 

96, 178 

521,  725 

50 

258, 700 

343, 855 

162 

6 

46,  260 

446,  732 

1 

20, 000 

5, 000 

20 

4, 800 

10,  000 

80 

654, 300 

648,  076 

675 

22 

150,416 

1, 033,  444 

134 

344, 525 

871, 297 

433 

12 

134, 586 

1,276,344 

217 

1,105,034 

764,477 

976 

188 

303, 113 

1, 423,  936 

71 

166,400 

183,  008 

193 

5 

G 1  8G0 

321,035 

15 

10,550 

3,752 

32 

5, 904 

16, 185 

145 

783,  265 

954, 544 

7G7 

218 

238, 274 

1, 526,  403 

67 

214, 800 

264, 300 

151 

1 

46, 584 

357,  825 

86 

182, 812 

174, 940 

261 

3 

83, 920 

354,  98  L 

43 

573, 150 

154,  334 

431 

41 

128, 456 

352, 234 

5 

7,000 

8,610 

24 

3,  GOO 

42.  000 

28 

790,  ,100 

251, 107 

358 

146,418 

812.  599 

•  12 

98, 700 

35, 640 

195 

31 

35, 070 

99,  850 

3 

25, 000 

4, 300 

6 

2, 160 

6,  COO 

39 

50, 600 

24, 490 

146 

20,  676 

109,  738 

3 

14, 300 

6,550 

30 

0, 360 

15,  250 

64 

138,256 

182, 103 

211 

3 

55, 179 

316,  568 

14 

68, 300 

30, 800 

75 

12 

17,  760 

52,  300 

44 

662, 900 

268, 109 

660 

115,  SCO 

516,  688 

It 

57, 300 

48, 192 

99 

29, 976 

112, 170 

151 

381,040 

490,331 

381 

76 

122, 622 

767, 065 

10 

87,200 

10, 380 

119 

22 

21, 828 

44,650 

32 

1 

2, 175, 200 

75, 891 

1,419 

583, 704 

948,  992 

2, 000 

250 

3 

360 

800 

58 

406, 925 

222, 342 

498 

136, 347 

556, 120 

47 

717,  500 

407, 432 

521 

5 

171, 036 

802,  220 

48 

492, 275 

442, 668 

550 

3 

142, 174 

i  778, 215 

145 

472, 750 

559, 672 

495 

33 

152, 451 

908,  060 

26 

94, 400 

83, 900 

163 

38  490 

184,  740 

33 

173,  600 

212, 318 

115 

10 

31,  656 

304,  312 

19 

53,  850 

50, 750 

75 

1 

23, 160 

97,  050 

34 

265,  550 

174,190 

219 

64, 716 

336,  075 

238 

849,  400 

1, 261, 526 

876 

94 

283, 474 

1,  957,  748 

368 

4, 137,  766 

3, 743, 285 

3,  63S 

1  84 

1, 080, 095 

6, 498,  593 

3,448 

23, 808, 226 

17, 635,  fill 

22, 144 

|  1, 046 

6, 735, 047 

J  32, 658,  356 

Note,— No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Presque  Isle,  and  Schoolcraft. 
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Table  Ntf.  3. — MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


1 

a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

materis 

i 

% 

« 

3 

i 

1 

2 

1 

l 

i 

Eh 

108 

$689,272 

$263,121 

666 

92 

GOO 

6,040 

55, 630 
7,000 

13, 117 
422,527 

288 

12,200 
392, 595 

13 

9 

282 

1,075 

67 

4 

33 

00,360 

110,310 

140, 181 

2 

516 

7 

7,500 

18 

16, 082 

80 

&1 

100 

2 

450 

4 

7,707 

18 

’ 

52 

50 

229,750 

500 

5,000 

278,245 

251 

582 

4 

2 

1,025 

2, 326 

9 

5 

13,244 

212,335 

4,325,500 

9,307 
140, 470 

9 

1 

115 

593 

2 

139, 600 

3, 631 

2 

1 

1, 800 

,  ... 

Cntlory,  ,tyr<v  „  „  r  -  ...  rr _ , _ ...... _ ...... 

1,500 

2,114 

4 

1  ! 

3  1 

300 

2,600 

2,850 

15 j  o  Li„  „,„i ,,  e 

2, 138 
5,769 
6,338 
87, 628 

2, 132 

8 

TVp«uti‘d  oUs  BeppernMnf 

14  1 

36  | 

Fire- firm r  . ,  ,  ,  r.  . _T _ _ _ _ ..... _ 

30  ! 

10,250 

209,769 

100 

19  1 

Fisheries.. . . . . . . 

18G 

\ 

929  I 

63 

■pjph  iu*ts  i 

25 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . ... _ _ 

314 

3,089,536 
326, 530 
47,700 

7,777,534 
127, 029 

789 

2 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . 

131 

692 

12 

Furs .  . . 

1 

75, 000 

48 

4 

138,000 

1,200 

9, 042 

23 

6(50 

1 

4 

Crindstoii*  fpinrryinjj 

1 

20,000 

5,000 

20 

Hats . 

4 

6, 085 
5, 800 

7 

8 

g 

3,800 
4,500 
232,000 
226, 500 

9 

2, 250 
323, 300 
168, 051 
3, 900 
63,500 
201, 642 
1, 200 

g 

Bnv  and  railroad  . . . . 

j 

300 

262 

Oustings . . . . . . 

43 

Forging  _ _ ... _ _ _ 

20  COO 

12 

Orfl  . 

550,  COO 

170 

162 

3 

e]r  ^ 

1,  800 
2,000 
513, 5C0 
53, 900 
33, 200 
327,  ICO 

6.500 

2. 500 

^Gold  ens 

1 

510 
522, 331 
15, 990 
62, 895 
158, 489 
8,478 
1, 240 

3 

Leather  ? 

61 

339 

41 

1g 

31 

160 

Malt . . 

54 

3 

1 

Rectified  and  manufactured ............................ 

7 

2 

11 

1 

lAtmbrr  plnrrrl  F 

13 

.  28,600 

7,  594, 105 

1, 390, 233 
400 
70, 900 

35,350 
3, 309, 578 
315, 654 
1,125 
49  525 

32 

6,554 

726 

x 

Lumber,  sawed- . . . . 

927 

41 

119 

Halt  . * . 

X 

24 

109 

1 

Mat  ehes- . . 

3 

3,350 

5,000 

1,366 

2,010 

5 

8 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c. . . . . . . . 

1 

1  3 

2 

$109, 164 
26,160 


900 
7,  986 
321,620 
1, 200 
35, 928 
62, 706 
2,160 
3,636 
31, 992 
102,  936 
288 
1, 200 
1, 782 
9,087 
136, 120 
240 
2,700 
1-,  933 
3,120 
138, 366 
1,388,208 
24, 000 
900 
1,440 
216 
1,530 
2,547 
5,688 
117,776 
1,200 
267, 608 
215,292 
29, 400 
5,364 
720 


$684,913 
115,315 
870 
207, 464 
15,200 
40, 600 
996,023 
1,600 
228, 657 
194,473 
10, 553 
6, '200 
59,028 
321,340 
540 
5,400 
13,300 
65,800 
493, 196 
1,650 
6, 900 
7,700 
19, 500 
385,687 
3,282,182 
1,500,000 
3,720 
7,000 
1,000 
6, 080 
13, 659 
17,  G75 
456, 117 
5,000 
9, 255, 454 
494,288 
143,  COO 
33, 956 
2, 125 


3,270 
3, 900 
3, 456 
60, 000 
96,576 
3,900 
62,400 
55,920 
1,080 
1, 440 
115, 708 
9, 7G3 
10,512 
53, 112 
2,580 
5,040 
9,822 
1,808,240 
289,  656 
312 
38, 804 
2,352 
8  IB 


20,425 
13,  COO 
14, 000 
585,000 
382,  GOG 
5,  000 

390,  000 

391,  400 

3.800 

2.800 
872,663 

4.),  598 
89,167 
437,177 
20, 071 

10,800 
53,890 
7,040,190 
900, 361 
1,500 
14J,  635 
6,914 

7,800 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

| 

1 

■3 

| 

' 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

$14,  585 

37 

$7,  944 

$33,  950 

20 

8, 400 

19,500 

MUSk  1  p-m" 

852 

4 

1,728 

5,000 

Oar 

3 

2, 100 

580 

G 

1,  728 

3, 140 

Paintiu 

10 

1,  350 

3,590 
62, 837 

8 

2, 652 

9,  920 

Paper  trapping 

53 

35 

16, 248 

127,  000 

Phologrnplis . . 

4 

3,  950 

1,350 

5 

1 

3, 120 

6,200 

^  rn'nlnifl 

272,  400 

53, 615 

155 

47, 532 

169, 100 

500 

50 

1 

480 

750 

7 

8,725 

2, 683 

.  29 

9,  552 

23,  075 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job  . . . . . . 

34 

204, 150 

66,189 

294 

1 

103,514 

255,  ICG 

7 

14,  7C0 

6,347 

25 

8, 172 

27, 130 

12b,  508 

239 

77,  076 

2G1,509 

2 

9,  500 

3, 380 

18 

7, 140 

14,500 

gait ... . . . , . 

1 

100,  000 

275 

30 

200 

COO 

fiasli,  floors,  and  blinds _ _ _ rf  T 

51 

362 

123, 144 

295,349 

8aws,  &.o.. _ ; _ _ 

1 

3,000 

20 

3,600 

79,  COO 

Shingles . . . . . . . . . 

42 

54,975 

32,745 

143 

2 

32,040 

91,954 

Ship  and  boat  building _ _ _ _ _ 

K 

67,  980 

69 

26,  940 

74,  000 

Shna  findings  - . . . ,,,  , .  , 

1 

2,880 

12,  COO 

Silver  ware _ ; . . 

1 

1,  200 

4,  COO 

£5nnp  and  candies. _ _ _ _ _  . 

4 

52 

14, 052 

137,  915 

SpnlreSi  hubs,  nnd  feline^ _ - 

s 

80, 980 

Stay  os,  hoops,  bonding,  Ac. . 

17 

83,290 

162 

171,  SCO 

Stone  quarrying. .... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

11, 500 

4,  720 

G,  550 

Timber  cutting . . . . . 

8 

38,  700 

13, 000 

117 

19, 404 

36,  560 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

114 

1 

317, 000 

208, 425 

305 

108,  808 

470,  804 

Tobacco,  m iinufncturetl . . . . . . . 

1,000 

3, 000 

8 

2,  040 

G,  CM) 

Turning,  wood  An. 

4  i 

9,  500 

3,420 

17 

4,  500 

13, 400 

Varnish . . . . . 

1 

400 

4,599 

8 

2,  S80 

16,  ICO 

343  797 

"Whips  and  lushes  . . . . . . . . 

2 

3,500 

2,750 

11 

3 

2,  400 

9,  OOO 

Wooden  ware . . . . . 

1 

1,  000 

600 

3 

..  540 

2,  OL'O 

WooL  carding . . . . . . . . 

15 

31,450 

54,785 

28 

5 

7,  527 

72,000 

Wool  pulling  . . . . . . . 

3 

24, 000 

53  100 

20 

C,  960 

82, 950 

Woollen  goods . . . 

16 

103, 950 

69, 0J0 

77 

49 

30,  672 

139,  24G 

Aggregate . 

3,448 

23, 808, 226 

17, 635, 611 

22, 144 

1, 046 

6,735,  047 

32, 058,  35G 
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MANUFACTURES. 

§ 

1 

1 

•s 

1 

H 

Capital  invested. 

,■  i 

i 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor.  1 

Annual  value  of  products.  | 

i 

1 

1 

1 

*1 

| 

ft 

ANOKA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

1. 

12, 000 

2,070 

1 

1 

CGQ 

3, 050 

4 

Matches . . . 1 . 

1 

1, 200 

575 

3 

5 

1,200 

2,000 

GOO 

1,  G5fi 

1, 100 

890 

1 

480 

2, 500 

Total . 

8 

24, 450 

8, 105 

IS 

G 

G,  739 

23,  087 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

GOO 

3, 280 

3 

14, 000 

1,030  J 

1,320 

3, 700 

14, 000 

1,920 

5, 980 

BLUE  EARTH  COUNTY. 

1, 356 

3, 050 

5 

1,440 

24, 500 

300 

3 

720 

1,  000 

11,400 

'  36,845 

1,020 

2,700 

3,  C00 

1,940 

3 

1, 200 

3,900 

Total . . . 

21 

17, 130 

72,  055 

BROWN  COUNTY, 

Flnm*  fi.*i 71  mold 

1 

3 

720 

7,980 

Jjjqiim’B,  disHlk'd  .I  -  _  _ _ 

1 

3 

540 

1,600 

W  g  8,  caits,  &<}•••• . 

1 

150 

],noo  1 

' 

300 

1, 500 

Total . . . . . . 

Jj 

7, 290 

8 

1,  620 

11, 080 

OA3S  COUNTY. 

3  ^ 

Lumber,  sawed  ..... _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

|  1  1 

0, 000 

720 

j  1, 985 

1 _ 

CHISAGO  COUNTY. 

Jlluelc  smithing _ ^r_. _  _ _ _ _ 

jj 

1  200 

Onn 

G 

1, 800 

4, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . .  .  . 

30,  000 

8, 000 

11 

4,  356 

15,  500 

Total . . . . 

Q  ’ 

31, 200 

8, 900 

17 

6, 150 

19, 500 

COTTONWOOD  COUNTY 

T, umber,  sawed. .... _ _ _ 

8,  000 

3,-200 

0 

2, 880 

6, 800 

‘ 

DAKOTA  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements _ _ ... _ ... _ 

1 

2  000 

j 

384 

2, 500 

"Roots  and  shoes  -  --  -- _ .......... _ T _ 

fl 

%  892 

6,910 

Flour  and  meal _ _  ...... _ ....... ........................ 

45  500 

*  'rqn 

11 

4, 1(34 

51,  000 

1 

i'^oo 

’  409 

0 

7G8 

1, 810 

XiitpifiTH,  malt _  _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

1 

2  200 

o 

G00 

2, 800 

T .limber,  sawed _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10 

74  000 

77 

28, 752 

63, 500 

Printing . . . . . . . . 

1  500 

7 

2,352 

'2, 212 

Saddlory  and  harness ... . . . . . . 

1 

1, 200 

n 

624 

2,180 

Shingles . . . - . 

9, 000 

3,250 

10 

2, 880 

6, 500 

1,  584 

3, 860 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . - . - . . 

x 

900 

320 

360 

’  840 

Total . . . 

30 

143, 100 

77,360 

127 

45,360 

144,112 

:=======^= 
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MANUFACTURES. 

t 

1 

1 
.  ■S 

1 

1 

.  £5 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annui. I  cost  of  labor. 

1 

s 

•a 

■§ 

Male. 

Female. 

DODGE  COUNTY. 

Ttnnte  nn,1 

3 

8, 500 

31, 765 

4 

16, 165 

5 

4, 500 

4,088 

11 

2,544 

10, 400 

2 

3,400 

1, 3  70 

9 

408 

2, 200 

H 

38, 900 

19, 828 

26 

6,552 

FARIBAULT  COUNTY. 

3 

13,000 

4,  366 

8,780 

Total . . . 

4 

11,400 

FILLMORE  COUNTY. 

1 

2, 500 

Brick . . . . I... . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

1 

2,000 

Liquors,  malt . . 

g 

10  800 

Lumber,  a  awed . . . . 

19 

1 

45,  600 

Matches  . . 

2,  000 

Millinery  . . . . . . . . 

1 

2,  000 

Saddlery  and  harness . A . . . : . . . 

1 

2,  COO 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . . . . . . 

5 

7,782 

■Wagons,  carts,  &.c. . . . . 

5 

6 

1 

W ool  carding. . . 

1 

740 

250 

60 

500 

Total. . . . . .. 

63 

146, 110 

136,  816 

91 

2 

28, 296 

231, 422 

Goodhue  county. 

Agricultural  implements . _ : . . . . . 

- 1 

400. 

270 

720 

1,  OOO 

BlnckamitMns .  . 

2 

750 

950 

180 

2, 100 

Bools  and  shoos . . . . 

1 

200 

700 

Flour  and  meal . 

3 

31  000 

73  772 

16 

5  47-^ 

97, 335 

Furniture,  cabinet ...... . 

1 

1, 500 

350 

1356 

1, 200 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

\ 

*408 

Lumber,  saweil . . 

0 

43, 500 

11  190 

2 

1 

10  °84 

26  850 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

1 

7  000 

4  800 

io,  ooo 

Shingles . 

1 

538 

1*  080 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

2 

1,700 

1,800 

S 

720 

3,995 

Total..... . .  . 

19 

87,250 

93, 450 

75 

25,260 

146,180 

FREEBORN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . .  . 

2 

1  100 

933 

780 

1  80° 

FIou r  and  meal . . . . . 

10,000 

7,500 

900 

9,000 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . 

3 

6,300 

2,350 

11 

2, 712 

11,  2j0 

Total . 

6 

17, 400 

10,783 

16 

4, 392 

22, 142 

HENNERIN  COUNTY. 

Cooporaff© . . . 

1  500 

4  000 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

6 

'  ooo 

jj 

6  480 

>  '  104  600 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

1 

8*  q0o 

2  000 

10 

3, 780 

6,  700 

Iron  castings  . . . . . ,.. 

1 

7,000 

2, 500 

10 

6,000 

8,000 
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MANUFACTURES, 

1 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost-  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

i 

£ 

HENNEPIN  COUNTY— Continued. 

$600 

2,496. 

7,200 

S3 

203, 940 

96, 816 

357, 900 

HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

7 

1 

1 

200 

200 

i 

53, 100 

66,  726 

13,620  ! 

HAKE  COUNTY. 

2 

8,  000 

5,000 

7,500 

LE  SUEUR  COUNTY. 

Flour  nml  moat _ ,  „  T  T ,  r _ 

4 

4 

19,  699 

Lumber,  saw  ail .  P _  _  ... 

5 

9, 400 

10,  260 

Total . 

9 

16,  "00 

19, 180 

4,500' 

29,  959 

MAWOMIN  COUNTY. 

Lumbar,  sawed  _ _ „ _ _ _ , _ T _ _ 

1 

..  8,000 

4,000 

6 

2, 160 

8,000 

MEEKER  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

9,000 

570 

1 

240  1 

.850 

Lumbar,  flowed ... 

3 

10,300 

1, 145 

6 

1,330  ! 

2,718 

Total . 

4 

19  300 

1,715 

7  1 

1, 560 

3,  568 

MONONGALIA  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

.  1 

4, 000 

ISO 

2 

480 

1,380 

MORRISON  OOUNTY. 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . 

3, 000 

500 

960 

5, 500 

T iiimbar  unwind  _ 

i 

3 

1,800 

Saab,  doors,  and  blinds . . - . 

s 

1 

101, 500 
1,500 

500 

2 

480 

2, 500 

Total . . . . . 

— - 

106,  OOP 

2, 000 

9 

8,100 

9,800 

MOWER  COUNTY. 

Fl1*'nitl1VP  a^litnat. _ _ _ _ _ <  k 

1 

100 

800 

Lumbar,  sawed . . . . . - . . 

2 

5, 000 

16, 000 

6 

1, 872 

32,000 

Total . . 

3 

6, 000 

16, 100 

g 

2,593 

32, 800 

NICOLLET  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  ..... . . . 

x 

650 

1  500 

3 

1  260 

3,400 

Blacksmith!  ng . . . 

2 

903 

1  750 

1  620 

4,200 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

3 

750 

1  420 

1, 164 

2,860 

Bread  and  crackers . - . . 

1 

1, 500 

2, 200 

600 

3,500 

Carpentering . . . . . . . 

x 

400 

850 

300 

s 

480 

2.  ono 

Cigars . . . 

1  1 

300 

1 

550 
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MANUFACTURES. 


NICOLLET  COUNTY— Continued. 

Flour  And  mcitl. . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . - . . . . .  -  *  • . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tib ,  copper,  and 8b c dt-irOn ware . 

W agonB,  carts,  &c .  -  - . . . • . .  •  * . 


Total.. 


OLMSTEAD  COUNTY. 

Boots  aud shoes . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Printing . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  -ware . . . 


Total.. 


PINE  COUNTY. 


Blaclcsmithlng . 

Flour  nnd  meal . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . 


Total. . 


RAMSEY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements, . . 

Blacksmithing . . . . „ . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . .  r 

Brooms.... . . . 


Carriages . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Fipur  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Hats . . . . . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled . «. . 

Liquors,  malt. — . . 

Lumber,  sawod . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  .  . 

Tin,  ooppor,  and  shoot-iron  ware. . 

Upholstery . . . 

Vinegar.. . . . . 

W agona,  carts,  &c . . 


Total.. 


.  RENVILLE  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal.. 


RICE  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Brooms . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furnitures,  cabinet . . 
Leather.,  w... . 


$20, 000 
5,850 
7,000' 
5, 000 
10,000 
1,325 
2, 300 
000 


3,000 
20, 000 
2,200 


2,000 
•2. 500 
1,000 


1,000 
1, 000 
11, 650 
1, 000 
5,400 
2, 9G0 
17, 000 
12,000 
1, 000 
10,000 
1, 500 
5,400 
18,250 
70, 000 
7,000 
9, 900 
1,000 
11, 450 
3, 000 


$4,000 
2,150 
3,800 
1,200 
1,500 
1, 100 
1, 998 
730 


2,550 
128, 000 
1,050 


12,200 

I,  600 


51, 500 
4,000 
1,  500 


2,020 
405 
20, 385 
1,775 
9,255 
4, 475 
80, 210 
6, 760 
1,400 
2, 100 
2,225 
7,496 
9,315 
28,595 
12,728 
9, 174 
10, 256 
16,127" 
3,395 
845 
700 


4,350 

300 

101, 800 
350 
1,050 


$720 

$6,  000 

4,428 

8,805 

1, 140 

13,  250 

360 

2,000 

360 

2,000 

960 

.  3, 350 

1, 824 

4, 450 

720 

a,  600 

15,  036 

57, 865 

1, 200 
2,880 
2,100 


1, 440 
1, 200 


4, 400 
171, 000 
12, 800 
1, 100 
1, 850 


19  L,  150 


15, 528 
4,000 
■  1,500 


2, 160 

4,  500 

720 

1,800 

19, 524 

53, 305 

1,800 

6,  GOO" 

10,680 

28, 085 

3, 900 

8, 900 

5,040 

110,800 

11, 400 

23, 610 

744 

2,  600 

,  5, 184 

12,000 

840 

3, -700 

3,  000 

11,250 

6,240 

£2,750 

24, 864 

71, 236 

1,200 

16,  670 

7, 080 

£0,083 

4, 032 

14,  C50 

10,  680 

33, 095 

2,160 

5, 705 

420 

2,000 

480 

1,200 

122, 208 

464, 430 

180 

1, 800 

4,056 

10, 050 

480 

1, 100 

4,560, 

124,  OOO 

2, 100 

4,  OOO 

480 

2,100 
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MANUFACTURES. 

£ 

1 

s 

1 

s 

! 

& 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

1 

1 

< 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

KICE  COUNTY— Continued. 

$9,325 

22 

$5,  640 

600 

95 

840 

'  1,  OOQ 

Total . . . 

86, 900 

117,270 

61 

18,156 

163,000 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

2, 588 

7 

3,360 

4,520 

2 

600 

1,520 

Clothing . . . 

i 

LOO 

555 

.  .1 

1 

480 

1,200 

36, 125 

13 

5, 160 

51,229 

2,485 

6 

'  3,000 

8,640 

4 

1,  320 

23,24 

300 

1 

390 

810 

1,368 

2 

.  1, 080 

S,  900 

1 

.  300 

560 

Total . . . 

20 

57,175 

45, 087 

37 

1 

15,690 

73,703 

SHERBURNE  COUNTY. 

2,000 

1 

300 

3,000 

500 

1 

300 

1,500 

2 

600 

4,000 

SIBLEY  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . 

3 

10,520 

8 

2,760 

13,270 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

2 

7,000 

1,200 

7 

840 

2,200 

Total . . 

g 

11,720 

15 

3,600 

15, 470 

STEARNS  COUNTY. 

A  gricultural  implements  _  . .  . 

2 

780 

7 

1, 800 

4,400 

Blacksmilhing . . . . .  . 

400 

2‘ 

1,200 

3,600 

Boots  and  shoos _ 

2  " 

1,030 

6, 150 

3 

<500 

•1,760 

Flour  and  meal . 

o 

3 

660 

8,000 

g 

700 

667 

7 

1, 980 

4,est) 

Liquors  distilled 

2, 500 

900  ' 

2  1 

480 

4, 500 

Liquors,  malt . . 

1  | 

2,000 

1, 500  ' 

2  1 

360 

3, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . 

27,  000 

11,900 

21 

6, 540 

22, 350 

Saddlery  aud  harness  _ 

500 

150 

1 

300 

500 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  ... _ _ _ 

6, 000 

1, 000 

4 

1, 920 

3,  300 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

2 

1,600 

3,080 

2 

480 

4, 000 

Total . . . 

51, 000 

27, 557 

54 

16,690 

08,  050 

STEELE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

10  000 

11,000 

3 

900 

14,  875 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

* 

700 

166 

g 

720 

1, 099 

Lumber,  sawed . 

2,00.0 

750 

2 

600 

1, 480 

Printing, . . . .  ..  . 

400 

2 

420 

840 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . . . 

1  goo 

882 

1 

600 

3,950 

Total.... . . . . . 

• 

14, 300 

*  13, 108 

9 

3, 240 

31,837 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed .  _ : _ _ _ _ _ _ _ , . 

34,000 

19,300 

21 

6, 420 

36, 200 

■wabashaav  county. 

360 

1,000 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . 

6 

7,350 

3, 637 

10 

2 

3,  552 

8,425 

Carpentering . . . 

1 

500 

500 

1 

300 

3,  500 

Flour  and  meal . 

2 

16, 000 

40, 250 

7 

2,40f> 

61,  500 

Furniture,  cabinet .. — . . . 

1 

400 

110 

1 

480 

725 

36 
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Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

$1,000 

$365 

2,600 

527 

600 

1,200 

J2, 100 

9,  650 

500 

180 

2,500 

938 

800 

765 

500 

2,125 

J,  600 

2, 110 

MANUFACTURES. 


WABASHAW  COUNTY— Continued. 


Liquors,  distilled  . . .. 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Lumber,  pinned . 

Lumber,  sawed  — .... 

Matches..:... . :: . . 

Printing' . . . — 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

SubIi,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 


Total.. 


WASECA  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements . . 

Boots  uiul  shoes . 

Flour  and  meul . . 


•WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Blacksmlthing  . . . .. 

Boots  ancl  shoes . 

Bread  and  crackers . 

Brick . 

Carpentering . 

Flour  and  meal. .  . . 

Iron  eastings . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . ; _ 

Painting . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

8 flab,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Ship  and  boat  buildliJg . 

Shingles . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  vi 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Washing  machines  .r: . 


Total.. 


WINONA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  . . . .. . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . 

Flour  and  meal  . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Iron  oustings . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Printing...,;. . V . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . 

Suddlory  and  harness . . . 

Sush,  doors,  and  blinds  . . 


TotnU 


'WRIGHT  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Ginseng . 

Lumber,  sawed . 


Total.. 


3,500 

400 

18,000 


5,500 
2, 200 
300 
200 
300 
31, 000 
5,000 
5,300 
3,000 
397,200 
200 
500 


3,500 
-3, 000 


7, 000 
3, 100 
15,500 
3,800 
3,000 
72, 000 
5, 500 
14, 000 
2,000 
31, 000 


156, 900 


2,725 
3,574 
580 
200 
400 
57,  050 
1,  800 
2,030 
4,  000 
214,  350 
320 
1, 566 


4,  570 
4,369 
48,  500 
3,220 

2,  300 
44, 500 

3,  725 
12,  606 

2,  950 
3,225 


129,  965 


4,  520 
1.600 


$1,80 

$600 

COO 

3,850 

360 

1,600 

4,  560 

20,300 

432 

600 

1, 968 

5,893 

588  • 

i;  500 

288 

2,750 

720 

4, 000 

5, 412 
3,  660 


2,820 
1, 800 
1, 440 
1,380 
119,  653 
240 
1,080 


1,920 
1, 800 


4, 920 
3,780 
2,040 
5,100 
1,440 
21, 228 
2,400 
480 
1, 200 
10, 200 


1,680 

720 

1,560 


2, 400 
1,  500 
17,  585' 


12,  800 
9, 174 
1,000 
750 
GOO 
69,250 
7,  000 
5,  GOO 
7, 500 
419, 050 
GOO 

4. 100 
750 

1,250 

8. 100 
2,  GOO 
1,  G25 

800 


20, 950 
12,132 
60,  500 
17, 705 
6,240 
97,  050 
7, 330 
18, 568 
5,500 
14, 300 


260, 275 


6,850 
,4,  000 
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Table  No.  2. — RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

6 

1 

Female. 

Anoka . . . ;.. . . 

8 

$24,450 

$8,105 

16 

6 

$6,732 

$23, 087 

Ponton 

3,  530 

7 

1,920 

5,980 

21 

44,055 

63 

17, 136 

72,  055 

3 

7,200 

8  1 

1,620, 

11, 080 

1 

800 

3  ' 

720 

.  1,985 

6 

8,900 

17 

6, 156 

19,500 

1 

8, 000 

3,200 

6 

2,880 

6,800 

30  . 

.  77,360 

127 

45, 360 

144,112 

14 

19, 828 

26 

,  6,552 

35, 564 

.  4 

4,501 

13 

3,240 

9,580 

Pillmoro . 

63 

146, 110 

136, 816 

91 

2 

28, 296 

231  i  422 

6 

17,400 

10,783 

36 

4,392 

22, 142 

ID 

90, 450 

75  I 

25,260  1 

146, 180 

23 

203, 940 

203 

96,816  ' 

357, 900 

25 

53, 100 

66,726 

37 

13, 620  ' 

97,487 

5,000 

9 

1,800 

7, 500 

39, 180 

14 

4, 560 

29, 959 

1 

4,000 

6 

2,  ICO 

8, 000 

19, 300 

1,715 

7 

1,560 

3,  568 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  r ,  T  1 t .  .  . 

150 

2 

480 

1,320 

MaH  ^ 

2,000 

9 

2,100 

0, 800 

Mowor 

8 

2,592 

432, 800 

Nlcolet  .........  ....... 

24, 498 

51 

15,636 

57,865 

133, 100 

20 

7,092 

191,150 

14,400 

11  ' 

3, 840 

21, 928 

Ramsey... . . . . . *' 

73 

191,150  ! 

229,  641. 

298 

5 

..  122, 208 

404,439 

p  enville  ■  ,  - _ _  ...J 

x 

2,000  1 

1,500 

1 

180 

1, 800 

'  20 

86, 900  1 

117, 270 

61 

18,156 

163, 000 

St  tiouifl 

4 

34,000  | 

1  19, 30p 

21 

6,420  i 

3G,  200 

Scott . . . . . . ! 

20 

57,175 

45,087 

37 

1 

15,690  . 

73,703 

2 

2,500 

2,500 

2 

600 

4, 500 

5 

22,000 

11, 720 

15 

3,  COO 

15,470 

Sterna 

24 

51, 000 

27, 555 

54 

16,620 

58, 650 

gtpqjQ  f  . 

5 

14, 300 

13, 198 

9 

3,240 

'  21,  237 

31 

46,950 

62,957 

52 

2 

16, 788 

114,  243 

5 

21, 900 

15, 715 

15 

4,200 

21,  485 

Washington . . . . . . . 

51 

459, 800 

293, 538 

481  ' 

3 

#  144, 284 

553, 149 

IVisouti 

24 

156, 900 

129, 965 

139 

52,788 

260, 275 

-  -  -  . . . 

8 

40, 800 

24,  C95 

14 

4,920 

35,  657 

Aggregate . . . . 

562 

2,388, 310 

1,904,070 

2,104 

19 

712,21.4 

|  3, 373.17S 

NOTE.— No  returns  received  from  the  counties  of  Aiken,  Becker,  Buchanan,  Cnrlton,  Oarvor,  Crow  Wing,  Douglas,  Isanti,  Itasca,  Jackson,  Kandiyohi,  Kanabeo,  Martin 
McLeod,  Mille  Lao,  Murray,  Noble,  Otter  Tall,  Pembina,  Pierce,  PipoBtone,  Polk,  Todd,  and  Toombs. 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements ..... _ 

Blackwnithin  g . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Broad  and  crackers . . . 

Brick . . . 

Brooms  . . . . 

Carpentering . . 

Carriages. . . . ' . 

Cigars . . 

Clothing . . . 

Cooperago . . . 

Flour  awl  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinot . 

Ginseng . J . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Leather . *•  v* . 

Lime. . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . ; . 

Lumber,  planed  —  * . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Matches . . . . 

Millinery . . . . 

Painting . . 

Pottery  wnre . 

Printing . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &e... — 

Saddlery  and  harness... . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Shingles . - - 

Shi  j)  and  boat  building  A - 

Tin,  copper,  and  shcet-irou  wave. 

Upholstory.  , . . . . 

Vinegar . . . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Waslilng^mnchincs  .... . . 

"Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Aggregate . . 


•3 

1 

| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material.  . 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

IS 

$19,  650 

$11,  870 

42 

$14,  364 

$45, 150 

25 

14,750 

11,  318 

39 

15,504 

36,820 

59 

'  49, 000 

57,  937 

146  - 

3 

51, 084 

138, 680 

2 

1,800 

2,780 

3 

1,200 

4,500 

2 

600 

1,  000 

7 

440 

2,250 

2 

1, 400 

2,075 

6 

2,280 

7,700 

3  .  i 

1, 200 

1,  750 

3 

780 

4, 100 

3  i 

5, 400 

9,  255 

24 

10,  680 

28, 985 

6 

3, 200 

4,775 

10 

3, 900 

9, 450 

3  , 

1, 900 

,  2, 855 

3 

1 

1,344 

5,765 

2 

3, 400 

810 

6 

1,740 

4, 500 

81 

587, 500 

978, 552 

187 

1 

•  67, 212 

1 , 289, 605 

34 

48, 150 

20,245 

103 

36, 312 

81, 829 

3 

10, 000 

4, 520 

5 

1, 560 

G,  850 

1 

1,000 

1,  ^00 

1 

1 

744 

2,600 

4 

35,  000 

8, 700 

30 

If,  424 

33, 240 

4 

5, 200 

6,  575 

7 

2,520 

12, 400 

6 

700 

667 

7 

1, 980 

4, 250 

8 

u,  000 

11,  451 

16 

4, 740 

20, 550 

26 

64,450 

26, 306 

55 

'  17, 580 

83,  840 

4" 

8, 500 

6,400 

9 

2, 100 

11, 100 

158 

1, 334, 120 

593, 607 

1, 143 

3 

363,  612 

1, 2?4, 203 

3 

10, 100 

1,255 

5 

5 

1,873 

4,600 

1 

500 

400. 

2 

240 

2,000 

1  i 

200 

320 

1 

240 

600 

1 

200 

280 

3 

600 

1,000 

13 

14,  500 

7,043 

37 

.  10,260 

31,  835 

3 

21, 000 

25,334 

6 

1,680. 

35,238 

16, 

17,825 

18, 530 

35 

13, 122 

.41, 123 

13 

59,100 

23, 901 

55 

27,096 

.60,  037 

5 

15, 500 

9,488  . 

20 

8,  376 

‘  23,  400 

1 

200 

1G8 

1. 

000 

1,250 

38 

40, 725 

41, 500 

53 

23, 388 

81,082 

2 

3,000 

3,395 

4 

3 

8,  L60 

5,705 

1 

500 

845 

1 

420 

2,  000 

14 

6,000 

5,623 

20 

5,640 

13,275 

1- 

300 

290 

1 

360 

800 

1 

740 

250 

1 

60 

500 

503 

3,388,310 

1, 904, 070 

2,104 

19 

712, 214 

3,373,172 
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! 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

MANUFACTURES.  - 

: 

?2 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materfc 

Male. 

Females. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

*§  ' 

1 

CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 

5 

*6,200 

2,320 

1,400 

$3,100 

950 

11 

$4, 200 

$6,  530 

1  4, 425 

,mSnnlramWiinB  P 

8 

Boot  Willow 

1,820 

5 

1, 560 
6,600 
1,908 

5,60.0 
21, 000 

2 

0,400 

23,800 

2,000 

2,000 

■8,000 

6,575 

11,700 

1,500 

coo 

3,315 
28, 125 

15 

Plour  ami  monl 

.  8 

35,  736 
2,  065 
3,000 

11,  ooo 

9,520 

*  n^.nn> 

4 

1 

1, 818 

2 

4 

4, 500 

8 

3 

.  933 

8 

4 

3,276 

3,840 

1, 200 

1, 200 

^  n  1  y~rlv- 

1, 295 
230 

3,720 
1, 800 

'  11  ’ 

\VliaQ  9,  C  ,  '  . 

34 

72,495 

49, 019 

83 

30, 564 

114, 101 

CHOCTAW  COUNTY. 

13 

5,225 

3,400 

30 

10, 248 

2,  340 

17,  034 
7, 544 
2,903 

1,600 
1,000 
40, 000 
33,000 

30 

6,  600 

3, 480 

34,  200 

7 

55,840 

352 

15 

G3,  G70 

1,200 

2, 122 
17,  700 

8,800 

6,278 

23 

6,408 

1,  080 
6,600 

32,  200 

3 

2,  813 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

40,000 

28,750 

25 

10 

37, 800 . 

Total . . . . . 

142,030 

121,526 

146 

40 

44, 256 

217,  980 

CLAIBORNE  COUNTY. 

"Blacksmitliin  g  _ _ _ _ _ _ : 

4.500 

2.500 
7,000 

12,000 

10,000 

4.500 
6,000 

45,000 

7,000 

6,000 

3,000 

600 

1,425 

1,150 

3,486 

5,300 

7,000 

183 

7,000 

4,  200 
1,080 

9,  GOO 
2,500 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . . 

Carpentering1 . . . . . . . 

15,750 

C  arriages . . . . . . ; . 

20 

6 

12, 936 
1,320 

1,  200 

3,  360 

27, 715 

x 

2 

12,  000 

Fire-arm  a . 

9 

3 

3,500 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

1 

7 

21,  000 

Lumber,  Btrwod . . . . . 

4 

19,700 

10,000 

2,200 

4, 650 

75 

25 

12 

5 

7,980 

7,200 

2,400 

1, 800 
480 

37,  000 

Marble  and  stone  "work . . . . . . . 

x  ■ 

28, 000 
6,600 
16,  000 
725 

Saddlery  and  haruosa . . . . 

x 

'tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wftT° _ 

2 

6 

Wagons,  carts,  &vp..  _ 

1 

2 

Total........... . . . . . 

20 

108, 100 

62  169 

118 

51, 756 

180,390 

■  CLARK  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . . . 

•1 

2,000 
■  3,500 

3,200 
33,300 
3,000 

500 

22,760 

2, 450 
29,000 

2, 000 

1 

360  | 
960 

600 
14,760 
*  1, 140 

1, 000 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . ;.  . 

4 

25,  529 
4,200 
63, 000 
4,500 

Leather. . . . . . 

x 

2 

57 

S 

Lumber,  sawed . ................1 _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

Millinery . . . . . . . . . . 

9 

Total . . . 

11 

45, 000 

56,710 

69 

17,  820 

98,  239 

. 

'  - 

*  COPIAH  COUNTY* 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

2 

1,500 
60, 000 

630 

26,000 

660 

29  820 

1,050 
94, 000 
1,  000 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . 

It 

G9 

...  . 

Saddlery  and  harness _ _ ... _ . _ 

360 

1 

1,000 

500 

1 

Total . . . . 

14 

^62  500 

27  130 

72 

2 

*  30, 840 

96,  950 

* 
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MANUFACTURES! 


LOWNDES  COUNTY— Continued. 

Carriages . . . . 

Clothing . . 

Cocffictionery . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . .  . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . : . 

Hats . . . . . . 

Leather... . . . .. . 

Lumber,  sawed . ...... . 

Mar  bio  and  stone  work . . 

Printing . * . . 

Saddlery  and  barney . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware. . . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . . . 

Wool  cardln  g . . . . . 

Woolleu  goodH . . . . . . . . 

Total . . . . 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  . . . 

Blncksmithing . 

Bouts  and  shoes . 

Brick . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Clothing . . . : . . 

Confectionery . . . . . . . 

Hats,  wool . . . 

Leather . . . . . . . 

Lime . . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . 

Machinery— Steam-oh gines,  &o . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . . 

Total . . . . 

1IARTON  COUNTY. 

Leather . . . . . . 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

Blacksmithlug . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 1. 

Carriages . . . . 

Cotton  gins . - . . . ------ . 

Flour  and  meal . - . ----- . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . ------ 

Iron  castings . - . . 

Leather . . -- 

Lumber,  sawed . - . 

Machinery — Steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work.. . 

Saddlery  and  harness.. . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro  . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . - . 

Wool  carding . - . 

Total . . - . 


$12, 000 
15, 000 
2L,  000 
32, 000 
13,  500 
6, 000 

12.500 

15.500 
10,000 

8,  500 
11, 700 
13, 300 
1,700 
3,500 
500 


1,800 
41, 000 
3,  COO 
24, 400 
4, 000 
5, 800 
1, 000 
coo 
12, 000 

1. 500 
89,460 

2.500 
4, 000 
6,000 
6, 000 


7,000 
3, 770 
21,000 
15,  500 
8,000 
78, 500 

1. 500 
12,100 

1, 000 
12,000 
600,000 
8, 000 
2,  S00 

5.500 
4,000 

13,700 

2,300 


796, 670 


$1,925 

is, ooo 

11,500 
156,  500 
3,500 
2, 000 
4,650 

15,400 
3,000 
1,050 
5,354 
6,  613 
600 
6, 000 


1,400 
5,994. 
3, 200 
2,500 
1,100 
6,600 
1,600 
75 


2,800 

5,900 

2,050 


2,210 
2,550 
10, 380 
3, 175 
635 
35G,  500 


19, 000 
17, 090 
2,000 
2,300 
4,400 
3,260 
4, 400 
2,  ICO 


487, 950 


$4,320 
7,500 
3,840 
5, 940 
3,  000 
2,040 
1,860 
7, 020 
4,320 
3,  840 
.7, 920 
6,000 
1,  800 
600 
300 


1,500 
9r720 
3,300 
6,  C00 
2,100 
3,  000 


7,200 

5,100 

2,760 


$13, 000 
24,500. 
23, 000 
178,643 
10, 000 
6, 500 
7, 359 
30, 870 
9, 000 
37,000 

15.400 

16.400 
3, 850 
7,200 

500 


3,121) 

4,320 
9,000 
14, 160 
2,880 
6,060 
900 
55, 320 
600 
6, 540 
35, 520 
3, 960 
2, 040 
6,360 
1,200 
8,220 
600 


3,350 
-18,260. 
8, 323 

16.700 
;  3,  970 
11,  600 

5, 000. 
,  •  500 

10,000 
750 

38. 700 
1,300 

12,000 

17,960 

8,000 


156,415 


7,940 
7, 875 
24,788 

39. 500 
6, 900 

404,502 
1, 490 
130,200 
2, 000 

35.500 
54, 438 
12,000 

7. 500 
20, 000 

5,000 
1C,  590 

3. 500 


770,723 


3? 
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1 

g 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

•§ 

manufactures. 

1 

■8 

| 

% 

Capital  Invested. 

•  Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

Annual  value  of  pr 

MONROE  COUNTY, 

$11,  000 
44,  000 
26,000 
.  7,500 
3,500 

$6, 000 
20, 000 
15,600 
11, 000 
.  4,550 

$6, 360 
12,  000 
9,780 

9,  000 
4,200 

$27,  000 
60,  000 
77,  000 
27,  000 
16,000- 

25 

39 

27 

10 

92,000' 

57, 150 

120 

41,  340 

.197,  000 

NESHOBA  COUNTY. 

805 

5 

1,320 

1,  920 

1,  020 

1,  788  ' 
300 
1,320 
5,520 
600 

2, 700 

1, 350 

1, 050 
7,040 
200 
2,200 
7,230 
177 

s 

1.300 
38,500 

50 

2.300 
5,292 

100 

3 

3t  055 
43,197 
500 

4,  612 
13,  597 
1, 200 

■ 

4 

Lumber,  Bawed. - . . . . . . 

4 

20 

2 

Total . ; . 

24 

21,897 

48,977 

49 

13,  788 

72, 2G1 

NOXUBEE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  sboea . 

n 

1,200 

1,100 

2, 700 

Brick . 

3 

r  -rn 

Carriages . .* . . 

r  nnn 

6 

4 

^400 

4,000 
48,  000 

3.500 
23,  000 

2.500 
6,250 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

ifl’nnn 

32, 000 

1,  440 
840 

Furniture,  cabinet.. .. . .  . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

3 

2  000 

27,500 

11,400 

1,250 

2,900 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

t  ’ 

600 

2,400 

Saddlery  and  harness . .  . 

3 

3,700 

7 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

2 

3,500 

6,500 

3 

1.  560 

10,900 

Total . . . . . 

21  ’  = 

70,900 

57,075 

72 

4 

21,840 

116, 850 

OKTIBBEHA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural- implements . 

6 

7,850 

5,200 

5,860 

14 

5,  400 

18, 950 

Blacksmith  ing. . . 

4,570 
13,350 
5,  850 
I,  OOO 
74,  750 
4,340 
7,750 
75,500 

Boots  and  shoes . 

8 

1, 275 

9 

2,  400 

Carriages . 

8,750 

5,800 

i  13 

4, 140 

Clothing . 

1 

5, 000 

2,700 

6 

1,  800 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

6 

4 

3 

C 

300 

51.500 

2,200  j 
6,000  ; 

25.500 

300 
164,750 
*  1,100 
4,300 
23,900 

2 

11 

480 

2, 700 

1,  980 

2,  040 

7,  200 

Leather . 

Lumber,  snwoil . 

7 

6 

29 

Printing . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

2 

2,  000 

725 

6 

1 

3,  840 

6,  000 
3,020 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

3 

•  1,  600  j 

1,  020 

4 

1,  260 

4 

3, 025  1 

560 

5 

1,  380 

2,570 

Total . . . . . 

48 

118,925 

211,290 

112 

■  1 

34,620 

217,650 

PANOLA  COUNTY. 

Blnckemithing- . . . 

Carriages . 

S 

1  • 

. 

2, 400 
4,000 

1, 030 
2,775 

6 

6 

•  1 

1,  560 
2,880 

3,075 

10,000 

Flour  and  meal. . . . .  , , . 

Lumber,  sowed . . 

Total 

3 

6 

7,000 

20,400 

4, 350 
25, 395 

3 

34 

i 

3  j 

756 

21,792 

6,050 
86,  382 

.12 

33,  800 

33, 550 

49 

■  3 

26,  988 

105,  507 

PERRY  COUNTY.  J 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

1 

500 

700 

•2 

600 

1,600 

1 

2, 500 

1,350 

2  | 

....  720 

%  700 

2 

.3, 000 

2, 050 

4 

1, 320 

4,  300 

Total, 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1  1 

3  .  . 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

*S 

| 

ft 

1 

1 
■  3 
*5 

i 

1 

I 

'< 

l 

!  - 

i 

*» 

Jj 

_  Annual  cost  of  lab 

*3 

1 

73 

< 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

$3, 400 

9 

$9, 280 

to,  f:oo 

2,400 

.  e,  coo 

1, 200 

2 

540 

2, 420 

17 

3,060 

14, 000 

500 

2 

600 

2,000 

Ttn  rnnnni’  nn  T  aUonf  tonm  n 

3,  OQO 

720 

.  5, .000 

I  in,  coppei,  and  slice  wi  on  wine . 

13, 900 

41 

9,600 

38,220 

PONTOTOC  COUNTY. 

7,750 

15 

5, 1G0 

14, 180 

5,800 

17 

7,200 

78, 000 

25, 800 

45,500 

14 

1 

3,480 

,  57»  990 

975 

2,500 

900 

2,100 

3  . 

900 

5, 000 

2, 400 

12 

2, 664 

.  7,627 

* 

6,100 

3,800 

10 

3,600 

9,700 

'Pin  m^rt  nnl  U  ti'n 

4 

1,080 

4,500 

Wnrf(,n|,fll  Xtft  6 

2 

1 

2,500 

1,000 

6 

1,800 

4,900 

Wool  carding. . . . . . . . . 

3,200 

2 

'  .  -480 

4, 000 

Total........ . . . 

20 

65,000  1 

75,391  | 

85 

1 

27,264  j 

128, 087 

NANKIN  COUNTY. 

460 

1 

360 

1, 300 

91,305 
‘  4,850 

19 

'  5,472 

109,709 

T  lOatlmi’  -  -rr._  _ ,  ,  mmr  ri.rr„..rr _ _ .... 

2 

5,500 

8 

2,640 

10,375 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

13 

g 

58,260 

6, 000 

48,617 

1,450 

78 

1 

20, 508 

103,’ 160 

Pi*li^jp|».  ,  ,  ,,r  <r-1,Tni  ... _ T  _ 

5 

1,656 

7,150 

Saddlery  and  harness . .* . . . «... 

2 

3,500 

4, 000 

9 

3,240 

j  ,  9,860 

Total.. . . . . . 

33 

106, 645 

150,682 

120 

1 

l  ! 

39,876  1 

j  241,654 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

5 

27,000  1 

14,750 

31 

7, 440 

29,  500 

1 

.SMITH  COUNTY. 

"Rlfl-f*lf8TTlHhiT1g  nn  .r  _  _ _ 

3 

3, 500 

1, 970 

9 

2,040 

5, 940 

"poofn buO  Rb0flR  _ ltn__  .  r  __  t _  _ _ _ _ 

2 

2, 900 

2, 300 

5 

1,800 

4,  950 

Jjftdfllflr.  _ _ T _ T _ _ _ _ _ _ , _ _ _ 

2* 

1,700 

3,047 

4 

960 

5, 287 

F  Number  gflijyAfl  _  J  '  ..  TT--  -  ,  - . .  T  . 

2 

5,  500 

5 

1,500 

f>,  O00 

Saddlery  and  harness.  -  - - . . . . . . . . 

1 

600 

750 

2 

960 

2, 000 

Total . . . . . . . . 

10 

14,200 

I  8,707 

25 

7, 260 

24,177 

TALLAHATCHIE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implnTnA",ty _ - _ ■ 

2 

600 

1,200 

Soots  and  shoes . . . . 

} 

1, 600 
400 

200 

1 

240 

GOO 

3 

ID 

1 

7, 368 

26,  520 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

1 

200 

50 

300 

GOO 

'Fot.nl . . . . . . _ 

6 

13,700 

13, 310 

23 

• 

8, 508 

28,  020 

• 

TIPPAH  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . . . . 

6 

9,520 
5,000 
36, 600 

4, 610 
36, 700 
950 
2,000 

3,626 

2, 920 
96,  636 
4,625 
20, 320 

1, 250 
615 

19 

8 

5,496 

'  11, 985 

2 

2, 400 

6,600 

and  meal 

21 

4 

30 

7 

6,576 

113,369 

Leather 

2, 340 

-  9,045 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

20 

2 

54 

3 

6 

2 

11, 556 

.  53,355 

960 

2,566 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . - . . . 

2 

1,500 

2,840 

Total . . . . . 

95,380 

129,992 

127 

2 

30,  828 

199,760 

|  . 

-  •  * - 
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Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1S60. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

J 

§ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products.  | 

I 

Female. 

TISIIEMINGO  COUNTY. 

m  inn 

Cotton  gobda . i . . . . . . . I 

1 

15, 000 

10, 000 

.12 

12 

3, 384 

18, 000 

1  dnn 

o 

i  citn 

•  ' 

1  Wff 

1  ?00 

\  19ft 

’ 

27 

13r5 

’5nn 

g 

1R70 

A  rnn 

A  TO 

7i  n 

Wool  carding  . . . i.  ,.t  \ . . . . . 

2 

0, 200 

Q  ^ 
6,310 

13 

4 

3 

i,'oca 

7,  050 

Total . . . . . ;. . . . . 

87 

233,550. 

195, 874 

477 

15 

350, 204 

.  402,782 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

1 

ir  nnn 

S 

T™ 

in  rrn 

■ 

'orn 

'  " 

pi  nnn 

35 

10  ion 

Fire-arms . . .  ... 

Vooo 

. 

"flit) 

6, 000 

7 

Jewelry,  &c- . . . . . . . .  . 

’ 

Lehther .  ... . „ . . . . „i. 

1 

1p’  °°° 

e 

i'ftno 

Lumber,  sawed . '.. . . . . 

2 

105, 000 

13, 000 

50 

•  i 

27, 120 

110,000 

Machinery,  stoum-engiueB,  &u . 

3 

121,  000 

245 

Millinery . . 

1 

Shingles  . . 

1, 000 

1, 000 

15 

I  8 

2,400 

5,000 

1 

. 

6, 000 

i,t)UU 

,800 

10,  000 

Total . . . . . . 

•  .  24 

64:*,:  550 

223, 500 

436 

1 

207, 540 

043, 700 

WILKINSON  COUNTY, 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . . . 

1  ' 

1, 500 

1  500 

£ 

900 

3, 000 

Brick . . . . % . 

2 

2,000 

900 

6 

1,  620 

3,  600 

Clothing . . ; . . . . 

2 

7, 000 

7,000 

5 

2, 400 

11,503 

Confectionory _ _ _ . . . . . . 

2 

5, 000 

3,  700 

14 

1 

4, 440 

j  21, 000 

Cotton  gpods  and  yarn . . . . 

l 

105,000 

39, 995 

47 

40 

,16,080 

81, 928 

Saddlery  und  harness . 

1 

4, 000 

3, 500 

7 

2, 520 

7,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . ....* . 

Wagons,  curts,  &c. . . . 

1 

1, 000 

1,  500 

2 

840 

3, 000 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

1 

5, 000 

.  2,  000 

6,  919 

5 

3 

10 

2, 400 

1, 800 

10, 707 

Total-...'........ . 

12  • 

135, 500 

G7,  014 

02 

51 

33,  000 

151,  735 

YALABUSUA.  COUNTY- 

Agricultural  implements .  ...  .  1 . 

6, 000 

■  ; 

10 

2, 160 

9,  000 

Black  smithing. . . . 

■ 

o,  458 

10  300 

Carriages . . . . . . . . . . . 

* 

9,000 

.1,880 

10 

6  480 

8, 240 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . . .... 

S 

2,750 

1 6 

ooo 

Leather... . . . .  .  ■’  t 

0 

4  "00 

2  886 

8  ; 

3,  000 

1, 080 

5;  200 

Saddlory  and  harness . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

1,  400 

3 

1,440 

3, 500 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

■ 

4  1 

2,400 

7, 385 

3,  000 

1,  988 

Total.......... . . . . . . . .... 

15  ' 

40,400 

15,212 

55 

21, 120 

48,  625 

YAZOO  COUNTY. 

_ 

Leather _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _  . 

x 

5,  000 

2,  000  ‘ 

900 

4,000 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

1 

.  I  ' 

3 

§ 

o 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMDElt  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

r3 

f 

| 

-< 

i 

I 

a 

£ 

$161,000 

$09, 500 

156 

$83,939 

$214,  S)00 

45,757 

83 

27, 900 

Attala. . . . . , . . ... 

25 

144,  000 

60,484 

101 

2 

41,628 

151,050 

2, 000 

2,  COO 

10 

3,  CC0 

8, 000 

17,214 

65 

17,160 

54,077 

Carroll . . . . . . 

20 

50, 775 

43,950 

52 

1 

15,864 

11 7, 482 

Chickasaw . . . . . . 

34 

72,495 

49, 019 

.  ■  03 

4 

80, 564 

114. 1C1 

Choctaw . . . 

43 

142, 030. 

122, 526 

146 

40. 

-44,256 

217, 986 

Claiborne . . 

so 

108,100 

02,109 

118 

2 

51,706 

180,390 

56, 710. 

69 

17,820  . 

98, 229 

Copiah . . . . . . . . 

14 

62,  500 

37,130 

.73 

2 

30, 84 Q 

96, 950 

15, 450 

8,500 

27 

8, 880 

25, 150 

10.940 

23 

0, 036 

23, 400 

Harrison . . . . . . . 

12 

86, 700 

69,214 

138 

40 

60,816 

263,490 

167, 790 

121,314 

269 

51, 060 

293,403 

9, 800 

14,990 

41 

15,264 

46,725 

-1,175 

1 

300 

2, 500 

55, 990 

74, 994 

100 

24, 108 

140, 629 

17, 000 

14, 250 

27 

.  8,700 

32,  825 

7,800 

31,000 

19 

2.928 

37,  £'00 

Lafayette . . . -> . 

17 

47,450 

38, 555 

72 

-  2 

90, 184 

91,050 

Lauderdale  .............. ............... ...... a. ........ ......... 

18 

30, 450 

S3, 900 

101 

27,  636 

106,,  000 

Lawrence  - r --  --  _ _ T _ - _ ... _ 

35,700 

39, 000 

45 

9, 180 

06.  560 

Leake . . . : . . 

8 

18,200 

10,210 

19 

1 

5,772 

19, 811 

Lowndes . . . . . . . . 

60‘ 

.  262,900 

270,389 

324 

11 

108,360 

498,  202 

Madison . . . . . . . 

34 

203,660 

53, 052 

161 

8 

60, 180  . 

156,415 

Mavjon  . , ,  _  _  r _ _ _ ..... _ ..... _ 

600 

1,350 

2 

660 

2,  3oo 

796, 670 

487, 950 

339 

160, 800 

.  779, 723 

Monroe _ _ : _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10 

92,000 

57,150 

120 

41, 340 

197,  000 

Nosho!)*1-  ■  .  it..-  _ .... _ ..... _ ........ 

24 

21, 897 

48, 977 

|  49 

13,788-  1 

72, 2G1 

Noxubee . - . 

21 

70,900 

57, 075 

72 

1  4 

21,840  . 

116,850 

Oktibbeha . . . . . . . 

48 

118,925  . 

211, 290 

112 

V 

34,  G20 

217,  650 

Panola . . . a . . . 

12 

33,800 

33, 550 

49 

3 

26,988 

105,507 

Perry 

2 

3,000 

2,050 

4 

•1, 320 

4,  300 

12 

26,200 

13,900  1 

41 

9,600 

38,220 

Pontotoc . .  . . . . 

20 

65,000 

75,391  1 

85  1 

1  ' 

27,264- 

128,  087 

kanldn . . . . . . . .  J 

33 

106, 645  ' 

150,  C82  ' 

120  1 

1 

39,876 

241,  054 

5  1 

27, 000 

14,750 

31 

7,440 

29,  500 

10  1 

14, 200 

'8,707 

7, 200 

24, 177 

Tnllalmtcldo  t ,  ...., . . .. 

6 

13, 700 

13, 310 

23 

8, 508 

28, 920 

Tlppnli.l . ... . . . i . . 

.  57 

95, 380 

129, 992 

127 

2 

30, 828 

199, 760 

Tishomingo . . . . . . . 

87 

233,550 

195, 874 

477 

15 

150,204 

462, 782 

"Warren.... . . . . 

24 

643, 550 

223, 500 

435 

1 

207, 540 

643, 700 

Wilkinson . . . 

12 

•  135, 500 

67,014 

92 

51 

33, 000 

151,735 

Yullabusba. . . . . 

15 

40, 400 

15, 212 

55 

21, 120 

48,625 

T 

1 

6, 000 

2,  000 

3 

900 

4,000 

Aggregate . 

976 

4,384,493 

3,146,636 

4,' 583 

102 

1,618,320 

.  6,580,087 

Note. — No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Coahoma,  De  Soto,  Green,  Hancock,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Newton,  Simpson,  Sunflower,  Tunica,  Washington,  Wayne,  and  Winston. 
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Table  No.  3. — MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OP,  I860. 


MANUFACTUKES. 


Agricultural  implements ; . 

Blacksmlthing . . 

Bookbinding . . . 

Boots  cmd  shoos  ....... .......... 

Bticlc  .  - . . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carriages . 

Cigars...... . 

Clothing... . 

Confectionery . 

Cotton-gins . . 

Cotton  goods . 

Fire-arms  . .J . 

Flour  and  meal .. . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas . . . 

Hats,  wool . 

Iron  castings . . 

Jewelry,  &o . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Lime . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed. . 

Lumber,  suwed . 

Machinery,  fitoam-engincs,  &o — 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Millinery . . 

Miilwrlghtlng . . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing. . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  iioors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Shingles . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Turpentine,  distilled , .  i . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  . . . 

Watch  repairing,  &c . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Woollen  goods  . . . . 


i 

1 

•s 

s 

1 

Capital  invested. 

a 

number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

I 

{ 

8  * 

Male. 

Female. 

34 

$105,600 

$32,923 

127 

$45, 253 

$111,813 

400 

1 

3,000 

15,000 

2 

1,200 

5,000 

71 

110, 350 

102, 990 

233 

86,580 

245,  655 

10 

59,900 

8, 450 

94 

12 

21, 180 

53,600 

6 

29,200 

17,206 

60 

19, 380 

48, 050 

36 

143,400 

65,214 

248 

108,120 

281, 408 

1 

10,000 

7,000 

6 

2 

1,320 

12,  000 

11  • 

69, 100 

46, 900 

59 

9 

25,  BOO 

105, 100 

5 

27,000 

16,800 

24 

1 

9, 240  . 

48,  000 

3 

152, 000 

36,970 

70 

1 

39,  060 

131, 900 

4 

230, 000 

79,800 

106 

109 

36,264 

.  176, 328 

4 

12, 650 

1, 281 

8 

4,380 

9, 000 

131 

409,475 

1, 235, 081 

220 

1 

52,  7.52 

..  1, 327, 064 

26 

38,205 

17,815 

62 

22,140 

64,718 

1 

82,350 

6,000 

7. 

3,780 

20,700 

3 

6,750 

2,225 

7 

2 

2,760 

.7, 600 

3 

13, 600 

58,200 

107 

57,  240 

134,700 

2 

32,000 

11,000 

11 

6,600 

25, 000 

77 

164,280 

125,366 

166 

1 

54, 432. 

228, 079 

1 

1, 500 

100 

4 

480 

730 

1  . 

3, 200 

10,000 

5 

1,  560 

25, 000 

227 

1,048,510 

651,657 

1,408 

12 

431,  844 

1, 823, 627 

8  { 

987,000 

177,037 

404 

228,  720 

008,738 

6  ; 

69,000 

28,050  , 

47 

30,  480 

93, 500 

3 

15, 000 

6,000 

11 

2,  340 

•  12,500 

1 

2,800 

4,000 

9 

5,400 

15,000 

2 

1,177 

218 

5 

1 

1,260 

3,  600 

11 

25, 575 

5,682 

32 

5 

14, 172 

63, 890 

42 

89,525 

65, 326 

168 

63,  900 

174,  031 

2 

8, 100 

8, 150 

20 

11,  004 

30, 290 

2 

1, 400 

1, 500 

21 

4, 272 

8,  600 

27 

83, 650 

59, 06G 

81 

33,  900 

»  140, 520 

1 

1, 100 

750 

4 

480 

1,700 

60 

70, 075 

29,219 

133 

43, 908 

103,  678 

1 

600 

50 

1 

600 

500 

6 

15,000 

23,610 

13 

3 

3, 108 

29,  850 

4 

75, 500 

119,  849 

202 

33 

22,  620 

158,  507 

976 

j  4,384,492 

j  3,146,636 

4, 583 

192 

|  1, 618, 320 

6, 590,  687 
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Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  ,1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

j 

1  ' 

I 

• 

Capital  invested. 

■a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 
PXOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Jj 

i 

< 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Hale. 

■i 

§ 

& 

AD4.IRCOUNTY. 

1,200 

4,480 

1, 980 

2,100  , 

720 

1, 841 

X,  320 

9, 900 

Total . . . . . 

14 

21, 300 

5,520 

30, 930 

■ 

ANDREW  COUNTY. 

600 

2, 100 

1,440 

4,  COO 

480  . 

BOO 

.4,716 

127, 368 

4,200 

8,000 

9, 780 

55,150 

1, 728 

3, 840 

4 

1,  680 

5,453 

600 

G,  900 

1,250 

1,1(14 

3, 675 

11, 550 

720 

'  14,800 

96,737 

15Q,  804 

91 

87,108 

232,083 

ATCHISON  COUNTY. 

Blncksmithin  g . . .! . . . . . . . • . 

4 

1, 225 

6 

1,860 

3,050 

Boots  and  shnen _ ^ _ _ , _  -  . _  _ _ _ _ 

x 

'  1 

300 

’  750 

Flour  and  mnal ... r _ T _ . _ _ _  _ 

5 

76, 600 

10 

4,860 

114, 000 

Liquors,  malt . r _ _ ' . . . . 

X 

500 

1 

360 

1,000 

T  iiimhpr  Ha\yod  r _  .... 

8 

34, 700 

35 

15, 960 

58, 700 

Saddlery  and  harness _ . . , _ T _ _ _ _ T _ _ ... 

1 

,  190 

1 

240 

500 

Shin  glen . T1  .  . . 

1 

300 

G00 

W  ngnnit  rnrts  i^r». 

x  1 

600 

2, 000 

"Wool*  car  fling _ T : _ r lt1.TT _ _ _ _ _ _ ■ 

1 

1, 000 

3,000 

2 

600 

4, 000 

Total . a . , . . 

23 

47, 100 

117, 345 

69 

•25,080  ■ 

184,600 

AUDRAIN  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal.. . . . . . .  - . . . 

2 

9,300 

18, 900 

5 

1,488 

33, 000 

x 

600 

1  000 

5 

480 

8,  000 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . .. 

2 

2, 000 

8,  000 

3 

720 

13, 700 

-Wool  ear  ding  . . . . _ 

16,200 

13, 300 

.  6 

1,716. 

10,  400 

Total . . . : . . . . . . . . . .  # 

10 

28,100 

41, 200 

19 

4,404 

74,100 

BARRY  COUNTY, 

Flour  and  meal.  ...... i ^ 

3 

16, 000 

57,500  . 

6 

1, 656 

75,550 

Lumber,  sawed. 

'2 

9,430 

8,500 

4 

1, 104 

30,650 

Total..... . % . . . . . . . . 

5 

24,  430 

60,  000 

10 

2, 760 

106, 200 

BARTON  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed 

X 

3,500 

8,800 

5 

960 

17, 600 

BATES  COUNTY. 

2,500 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . 

8 

24,800 

14, 000 

33 

6 

7,020 

34,275 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

1 

1, 200 

1, 400 

240 

2, 100 

i . 

Total . 

10 

26,  600 

16, 100 

37 

6 

8, 100 

38,875 
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I 

NUMBER  OV  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establis 

Capital  invested. 

1  ■ 

I 

l 

Male. 

iS 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

$200 

1, 700 

1 

$300 

$000 

4 

1,200 

4, 100 

543. 

2 

900 

1, 620 

145 

1 

480 

,  6,48 

504 

1  ' 

180 

700 

t  i  „,.n 

17, 450 
1,500 
850 

17 

5, 280 

38, 100 

Lftmtow  Emrotl 

3,650 

3,000 

2,500 

4 

960 

3,000 

4 1 

1, 920 

3, 100 

1. 

600 

2 

720  . 

1,500 

^  cr 

2,780 

600 

1, 800 

5,290 

'  lP  ’ 

1,000 

2 

600 

1,  603 

Total 

26,786 

44 

14, 340 

GO,  258 

BOONE  COUNTY. 

300 

2 

600 

1,000 

3,000 

40,000 

2,400 

14,000 

4,500 

2,400 

8,200 

8,250 
41,'  000 

38 

900 

0,  000 

300 

24,000 

500 

720 

1,050 

48,  000 

3,000 

62, 000 

2 

480 

1, 800 

8,000 
15,400 
940  | 

900 

20, 000 

T.umhm*,  paiyed. _ _ 

12,450 

5,000 

8,592 

37, 200 

Printing  ......... _ . . . . . . . 

1, 200 

2,000 

Total . . . . . . 

" 

35,005 

1X7 

27, 732 

180,  900 

BUCHANAN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural 

33,500 
34, 650 

11, 000 
25,386 

13 

8,100 
26, 940 

32,  000 

Hoots  and slioes . . . . . . . . . . ■ 

65,  390 

19, 265 
12,000 
1,600 

14 

15 

4,320 

6, 600 

33,  330 

Car  pen  luring _ , _ 

7, 000 

20,  000 

Carriages . , . 

1>900 
9,000 
1,000 
9,000 
66,800 
16; 500 
50,000 
20,000 
16,000 

4, 000 

6 

2, 400 

5,  000 

Cigars . e..; . . . 

,  ,x 

1,  ooo 

2 

600 

3 , 740 

•  Confectionery . ■ . . . 

1 

8,000 

850 

2 

720 

32,  000 

Coop  or  ago . . 

2 

3 

.  1, 200 

3,  200 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

3 

79,000 

5, 430 
10,000 
49,000 
3,000 
4,500 
26,600 

4, 000 
36,000 
25, 790 
336 
10,250 
8,800 

14 

10 

7, 440 

5, 530 

102, 750 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . 

3 

.  12,300 

Gas . . . . 

2 

7 

3,180 

13,584 

23, 000 

Lumber,  sawod . 

2 

32 

6 

63, 500 

Machinery,  sienm-onginoa,  A'p. . . . . . 

3,  COO 

3, 000 

9  000 

hlurbto  and  fitouo  work  . . . . . 

J 

8 

S,  000 

37 

30 

8 

14,520 

12,000 

51,  C00 

Kasli,  doors,  and  blinds . 

15,000 

18,000 

28,400. 

200 

25, 000 

Soap  and  candles . 

3,216 

40, 400 

24 

10,104 

300 

55, 750 

Vinegar . . . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

V^agons,  carts,  Ar.i  _  _ .  _  _ 

- 

5 

19,400 
14, 000 

29 

9 

10, 680 

4, 500 

31, 750 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . 

1 

5 

15, 125 

Total . . . . . . . . 

53 

400, 515 

341, 807 

344 

5 

142,  524 

611, 835 

======== 

CALL  O'WAY  COUNTY. 

Flnur  ftn rl mpnl _ T . _ T  _  _ , 

2 

10,000 

20,000 

17,800 
14, 000 

8 

1,680 

21,125 

T  , 

25 

2 

7, 740 

30,  000 

?■ 

Total . . . . . . 

3 

j  30,000 

31,800 

33 

.  2 

9, 420 

51,125 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CAMDEN  COUNTY. 

Blacksmitliing . . . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Cooperngo  . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled ....  * . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . „ . . . . 

Provisions— Fork  and bcof . . . . 

Saddlory  and  harness. . ; . . . . 


Total.. 


CAFE  GIRARDEAU  COUNTY. 


Blacksmitliing . 

Boots  and  shoca . 

Brick . I.... 

Carriages . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet .... 

Leather . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. 
Tin,  copper,  and  - . 
Wagons,  carts,  &c. 
Wool  carding ..... 


leet-ir 


Total.. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Flour  and  meal .  . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . : . 


Total-. 


CARTER  COUNTY. 


CASS  COUNTY. 


Blacksmlthing . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 


CHARITAN  COUNTY. 


Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  suwed  .  - . 

Marblo  and  stone  work .  - 
Tobacco,  manufactured. . 


Total.. 


23, 500 
2, 000 
5,000 


8,000 
147 
26,800 
1,  005 
5,000 
1,500 
,12, 500 
3,000 


1.500 
1,250 

150 
4,000 
3,000 
147, 000 
3, 000 
10, 000 
7,600 
17, 600 
20,000 
4,300 
850 

2.500 


59,530 


3, 700 
1,775 
168,350 
700 
8, 145 
5, 200 
11, 750 
13, 000 
2,325 
400 
•  6,150 


1,800 
15, 00 Jp 
9, 500 
2,900 


1,950 

25,000 

6.250 

7. 250 


29,200 


8,300 
28, 000 
2,500 


2,400 
28,775 
875 
37, 600 
1,850 
23,000 


40, 450 


fl,  300 
24,500 
700 


1,200 

1,080 


4,200- 

2,400 

14,568 


4,572 

5,580 

1,680 


1,910 
21,025 
380 
25,960 
1, 000 
4,750 


2, 400 
1, 380 


$2,475 
11,000 
1,400 
41,390 
3, 000 
12, 000 

2.500 
15,800 

4.500 


3, 000 
2, 000 
1, 000 
11, 000 
5,000 
302, 0b0 
'  2,000 
21,000 
11,200 
19,100 
26, 500 
5, 050 
1,000 
7, 500 


417,350 


2,480 
50,100 
20, 000 
.  9,500 


5,400 

5,400 


1,920 

5,533 

600 

14,328 

1,440 

7,296 


82, 080 


16, 400 
44, 000 
1,500 


4,405 
27,655 
1,200 
70, 934 
3,500 
20,000  ; 


127, 094 


38 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

.  Cotton-ginning  . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Leather . . -  -  '• . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Lumbor,  sawed . . .  i . . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

■Wool  carding. . . 

Total . 


CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . .  — . 

Blaeksmithing . . . . . 

Loots  and  bIioob . ; . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Cooperage ....  I .  . . . . . . 

Cordage . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Leather . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Provisions— Beef,  port,  &o . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness.. . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware  . . . 

Wool  carding  .1 . . . . . .  - . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . ...v. . . . 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

Bagging  . . . . . . . 

Blacksmitliing. . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . .. . . . 

Brick . ; . . . 

Carriages .....  . . 

Clothing - -  ....... .....i.. 

Cordage . . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . .  i  . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Shingles . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . 

Total......* . . . 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  instruments . . 

Blacksmitliing  . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . 

Brick.. . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . 

Clothing . . . . . . 

•Flour  mid  meal . ^ 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . , . . .... 

Printing . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . .... 


« 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

s 

PLOYED.  1 

a 

■g 

;§ 

■§ 

s, 

* 6 

o 

M 

a 

•3 

1 

1 

1 

f 

© 

l 

1 

Cost,  of 

Male. 

Female. 

■3 

I 

Annual 

1 

$240 

2,760 

$1,050 

8 

15,700 

4,000 

11,200 

1, 000 

.5,412 

2,280 

4, 680 

11,  856 

6 

1 

8 

7,  500 
5,000 

2 

1,300 

3, 795 

480 

25 

33,950 

60, 124 

53 

13, 500 

92,323 

1 

1, 000 

5,  600 

4,312 

1,292 

6, 504 

1, 140 
480 

2 

800 

.  3,000 

1,000 

-1 

600 

2 

900 

750 

3,150 

1,950 

41,053 

4,  000 
53,  084 
3,000 

30,900 

1, 600 

13 

1, 080 

27,000 

12, 900 
6,100 
700 

2,500 

5,000 

5, 124 
1,080 
380 

.900 

1,020 

23, 300 

9,  008 

1, 200 

400 

2, 000 
2,100 
500 

1 , 250 

3,900 

3 

.  7,800 
1,400 

1 

300 

47 

75,300 

79,532 

76 

25, 968 

•  128, 403 

I 

40,000 

3,000 

3,400 

200 

45 

8, 400 

100, 000 

3 

2,  040 

2, 400 

6,400 

3 

7,400 

800 

1 

100 

2 

480 

1 

3,000 

3, 000 

5 

900 

0,000 

1 

.  5, 000 

7,000 

5 

2,400 

3,840 

2, 220 

15,000 

2 

20,075 

10,700 

13 

21,000 

3 

16,200 

77,100 

1, 000 
20,000 

10 

81,500 

2 

1,900 

25,900 

5,000 

7 

1, 920 
4,020 
2,280 
480 

4,000 

..  9 

20 

41,700 

..  3 

4,450 

50 

8 

9,000 

1 

'  75 

2 

700 

4 

1 

4,000 

10,000 

1,660 

3, 000 

15 

1 

.  4, 140 
240 

9,  600 
4, 000 

1 

20,000 

3, 000 

5 

1 

1, 320 

7, 000 

36 

157,750 

228, 160 

153 

1 

37, 080 

314,100 

•*  *  1 

500 

410 

2 

600 

1, 320 

0 

6,150 

1,600 

800 

4,000 

19 

6 

20 

5, 700 
2,280 

11,720 

--  3 

2,584 

6,450 

?•  2 

4, 800 

5, 500 

--  -  2 

2,100 

1, 200 
11,500 
1,500 

2,230 

1,200 

g 

1,680 

960 

6, 950 

‘  1 

2 

2,400 

**  6 

28,270 
850 
17, 050 
16Q 

10 

5 

3,  036 

38,  950 
3,  590 

2 

1,MQ 

7, 068 
1,200 
2,820 

9 

12,500 

1,000 

21 

3 

55, 150 

X 

2,000 

3 

5,400 

3, 499 

9 

10, 225 
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MANUFACTURES. 

-2-  ' 

’  | 

■  |  . 

| 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

number,  op  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

Cost-  of  raw  materis 

Male. 

Female. 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

30  . 

$2, 400 

$3,000 

6  . 

2,160 

5, 057 

500 

2,400 

2  . 

600 

3,  200 

120 

36,744  - 

.  155, 530 

COLE  COUNTY. 

3,000 

7 

2,520 

7,000 

20, 000 

6 

2,280 

'  28, 000 

M,' 000 

7 

1,440 

•  42,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1 

240 

2,000 

5 

1,200 

3,000 

1, 000 
2,000 

4 

1,200 

3,000 

2 

600 

3, 000 

2, 000 

600 

2 

480 

1,600 

42,850 

34 

9,960 

89,600 

COOPER  COUNTY. 

6,500 

4,700 

16 

3, 900 

14,000 

Boots  aud  shoes ... . . . . . . 

6  ’ 

11,400 

12, 800 

25 

6 

8,928 

26,420 

.2,000 

1 

•  96 

5, 000 

700 

300 

4 

984 

l,  300 

300 

2 

720 

1,500 

■Carriages . - . 

2 

2,100 

5 

3,600 

6,500 

Q 

5 

1,920 

9, 000 

Clothing . . . . . . . . . 

3 

•  13,500 

12, 500 

12 

8 

6,240 

19,000 

Coal,  bitmninmiH  , 

3 

480 

5 

1, 140 

2,200 

Cooperage .  ■_  . 

1 

100. 

1 

360 

550 

Flour  and  meal _ * . . . . . 

7 

145,520 

37 

9,228 

183, 950 

Furniture. 

3  | 

2,800  ! 

4 

1,500 

6,000 

Iron  castings . 

1 

5, 950 

20  | 

12, 000 

30,  000 

Liquors,  distilled  ...  ... 

i 

2,200 

'2  -1 

792 

13,000 

Liquors,  malt 

3 

11, 700 

16 

5,484 

28;  600 

Lumber,  siuvtwl 

7 

18, 900 

8,450 

16 

3,540 

19,  300 

Marble  aud  stone  ■work 

1 

300 

5, 000 

15 

5, 700 

16,  000 

Pottery  ware.... . 

2 

6,000 

5, 650 

21 

0, 360 

26,  500 

Printing . 

8, 000 

3, 500 

12 

4,800 

12, 000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . 

3 

4, 100 

4, 600 

7 

1 

2, 040 

13, 500 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

2 

1, 500 

1,800 

4 

1,  020 

4, 000 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  wave 

3 

11, 500 

12,000 

10 

3,444 

22,  000 

Tobacco,  manufactured. 

10, 060 

18 

,  3,000 

35, 000 

T  ]  pholutery _ ---- - \ 

* 

2,000. 

300 

1, 200 

2 

3 

1, 110 

3f  500 

Vinegar . . . r..Ilfl T , , v.  . 

300 

2 

600 

1,  500 

Wagons,  carts,  Ac. _ ... _ ...... 

‘7, 590 

24 

5,520 

17,525 

WigH  and  hair  work. ... _ 

1 

12, 100 
500 

300 

1 

300 

600 

Wool  carding . . . . . 

1 

5,000 

4, 375 

2 

480' 

.7,000 

Total . . . . 

70 

276,737 

271,775 

289 

17 

90,396 

525,445 

LADE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal 

3 

8  000 

24, 050 

6 

*  1, 440 

27,200 

900 

4, 500 

4 

1, 201) 

9,000 

Total . 

4 

8, 900 

28,550 

10 

2,640 

36,200 

.  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

A  vie  ltuval  Implements 

1 

2, 500 

500 

4 

1,200 

1,850 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 

4,000 

1,  ooo 

2 

420 

2 ,000 

Furniture,  cabinet . * . 

1 

2,000 

1  1, 500 

3 

900 

2,000 

300 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1  , 

& 

Capital  invested. 

a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

■  | 

*§ 

73 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

DAVIESS  COUNTY— Continued. 

Lumber  mu-ud 

5 

$22, 500 

$17,  500 

17 

$5, 100 

$30,  000 

1 

3,000 

2,000 

480 

3,  000 

TVln  n^nn„  nnA  Hl;nft+  wnvn 

1 

2,000 

1,  500 

600 

•  3, 000 

10 

30,  000 

24,  000 

8,.  700 

41,  850 

,  '  ; 

DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

1 

1,  000 

1,600 

240 

2,000 

7 

10,000 

11, 729 

5, 244 

24,960 

13,329  : 

18 

26,  960 

.. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

1 

240 

7,  000 

6 

7, "050 

2,244 

9,  900 

13 

2, 484 

1(1,  000 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

600 

8,  400 

1,200 

‘  3,400 

3 

11,500 

7, 410 

ID 

8,070 

81,  000 

10;  872 

323,  050 

5,  040 

47, 10  0 

10 

12,  COO 

B5.87I 

"Wfl ClVI'tS  ^T-A 

1 

1,200 

3,  200 

Woollen  goods  -  - 1 

1 

10,  000 

aoo 

300 

550 

Total . . . . . . . 

32 

108,  500 

313, 528 

136 

39,888 

467, 077 

GASCONADE  COUNTY. 

tmplnmiviihif  - _ 

1 

5,. 800 

Blacks  mi  thing . . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

2,  040 

4, 268 

Loots  mid  kIiocr  _ _ _ _ _ , _ _ _ _ 

5 

2, 496 

.  5,813 

Broad . . . . . I . . 

1 

300 

960 

Brick . . . . . . . 

2 

2,  000 

405 

13 

2, 288 

2,825 

Carpentering. _ _ _ ............... . . . . 

r 

300 

360 

g 

864 

1, 700 

Clothing . . . • . 

3 

470 

li  603 

3 

1 

948  . 

2, 866 

ooo 

360 

673 

i'1 

150 

420 

882 

Flour  and  wool. ........... ...... ......  ................... 

8  000 

11  ggo 

480 

ia,  313 

5, 200 

3  175 

1,200 

5,110 

TM<I 

300 

*217 

312 

530 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . . 

2 

7, 500 

3  790 

1,224 

8,  400 

Lnmbor.  sniverl . . . T . , _ . r_. 

1 

!  g  ooo 

2  358 

■ 

4,100 

Malt..... . . . 

1 

500 

1,800 

2 

2 

420 

2,200 

Pottery  ware . 

„  500 

140 

360 

500 

Printing . 

1 

700 

250 

g 

840 

1,  200 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet.! ron  ware . . . . 

3,  450 

1, 530 

1, 020 

3,  234 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . . . . . . •. . . . 

o 

800 

3 

1,  080 

1,  457 

Wool  carding . .  i . . . 

A 

2,000 

6,250 

5- 

1,200 

9,200 

Total..., . . 

35 

39,  620 

40,  GC8 

73 

1 

ID,  676 

78,  OOO 

GENTRY  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  Implements .  ,  , 

960 

'3,  800 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . ' 

700 

1  088 

* 

900 

2,225 

Printing . . . . . . . . . 

650 

*440 

120 

1,  250 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

1  000 

1  418 

1 

480 

2,590 

500 

825 

' 

300 

1, 200 

*  PP  ’ 

1 

1 

Total . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

3,  025 

4,  621 

11 

2, 760 

11, 065 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

i 

-£ 

1 

6 

Cast  of  raw  material. , 

' 

NUMB  EH  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

■§ 

1 

i 

4 

Female. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

23 

2 

4 

1, 200 

1 

360 

1, 500 

2 

480 

5,000 

5,000 

2,600 

8 

1 

480 

2,000 

27,850 

26,190 

GO 

19, 392 

61,  600 

GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

' 

11 

3,600 

9, 620 

2, 200 

,  1  5 

1, 500 

4,100 

10,  GOO 

7 

1, 308 

fl,  350 

1,200 

2 

432 

1,120 

29 

8, 328 

49, 000 

2, 000 

3 

540 

6,  000 

'  1,500 

4' 

1,536 

3, 000 

3, 435 

2 

600 

2, 500 

.^ag  r,  caitB,  &c . *• . * . 

500 

220 

1,180 

Total . . . . . . . . 

51,425 

35,816 

70 

19, 884 

39, 305  . 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

AgHwiHui’fi]  implements 

700 

2 

600 

1,200 

Uoot.H  nnil  RliftOR  r  .  .........  . . . . . 

700 

4 

1, 332 

4,050 

Flour  anil meal .  . . . . . . . 

'  4, 200 

4 

900 

4, 200 

Eni’nltnr’A  Anhi^Af.  ( 

300 

1 

900 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . . 

7,900 

7,424 

11 

2, 604 

24,  700 

Total . . . . . 

10 

13, 800 

32, 630 

22 

5, 856 

35,  050 

,  HENRY  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal _ _ _ _ _ _ 

9  200 

15  340 

10 

1 

2,652 

19,  880 

Liquors,  distilled  . . ... . . . 

1  000 

3  040 

288 

3,  600 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . 

9 

19, 000 

25, 580 

23 

5,796 

48,  010 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

624 

3, 300 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 1 . 

o 

3,  BOO 

2, 338 

5 

•  3,500 

4, 800 

Total . . . 

21 

*  35,700 

46,026 

41 

10,860 

80, 190 

HICKORY  COUNTY. 

Blacksmitbing . . . . . . 

150 

280 

2 

600 

1,000 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . . . 

2 

’ 

2, 250 

3, 025 

3 

840 

3, 400 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

3 

GOO 

S’,  500 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

2 

2  750 

1,000 

"W  ool  carding . . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

1,500 

240 

2, 050 

1 

Total . . . 

‘  7  ■  | 

6,750  j 

8, 1)55 

11 

2,520 

10,650 

HOLT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

2 

3  600  1 

3  400 

6 

2  520 

6, 800 

Blacksmithiug . . 1 . 

4 

2,  G10  ! 

1025 

10 

2  700 

5,500 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

g 

1,000 

1,540 

1, 320 

o,  con 

Flour  and  meal . . . -  _  _ 

1,380 

8,  400 

1  ^ 

|  17, 000 

5, 300 

* 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HOLT  COUHTy— Continued. 


Lumber,  sawed . 

Wagons,  carta,  &c. . 
Woollen  goods,  &c.. 


HOWATtI)  COUNTY. 


Blaoksmltbing. . . 

Boots  and  shoes . ,. . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Clothing . . . 

Cooperage . . . '»• 

Cordage  . 

Hour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Hemp . . 

Llqnors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sowed . 

Marble  and  stone  work. . 

Printing. . - . 

Saddlery  and  harness ....... 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  w 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Wagons,  carts,  . . 

Watch  repairing,  &a. ...... 

Wool  carding . 


Total. . 


HOWELL  COUNTY. 


Blaeksmithing . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c.. 


IRON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implement  a . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brick . . . . 

Carriages . . . * . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Iron,  pig . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . 

Printing . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet- iron  ware  - . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c— . . . . 


Total.. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  - . . 

Blacks  mi  tiling  . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  — ----- . . . 

Bread . . . . . . . 

Brick . . . . . 

Carriages . . . - 

Clothing . . . - . 

Flour  and  meal . . 


$11,  200 
1.  400 
.  1, 000 


1. 500 
2,800 

325 
500 
10, 000 
250, 000 
3,000 
63,000 
4,550 
3,000 
600 

6.500 


16,000 
5,375 
30,  450 
1, 000, 
30,  900 
13, 400 
17, 100 
04, 500 


$4,  056 
1,  560 


8,  ‘100 

3, 2,10 

8,  000 

6,  595 

0,000 

1,760 

18, 100 

6,580 

1,750 

630 

3,  0001 

8,000 

89,  750 

54,  573 

3, 400 

320 

3,000 

40,  000 

000 

400 

37,835 

17,  025 

4,  000 

2,100 

3,500 

1,050 

8,300 

C,  015 

5,  000 

4, 850 

563,  000 

371, 100 

1, 900 

810 

300 

175 

3,710 

2,  880 

5,880 

1G,  G7Q 

3,300 

7, 013 

5, 100 

14,330 

1,200 

2, 550 

1, 980 

14,400 

6,193 

70,  540 

1,800 

1,800 

•2,400 

60,000 

300 

1,000 

18,780 

47,  GOO 

'  BOO 

3,000 

8,580 

G,  000 

4,753 

33,940 

6,700 

14,745 

78,008 

703,045 

3,900 

5,720 

900 

2,500 

60 
225 
25,975 
113,000 
1,  800 
16,288 
2,359 
2,  666 
840 
2, 174 


9,951 

aioo 

36, 243 
1,200 
3,149 
3,205 
30, 150 
114,785 


$18,700 
2, 700 
2,000 


1,860 

5,110 

960  | 

1,200 

000 

3,000 

1,740 

34, 550 

36, 000 

250,000 

360 

2,400 

10, 740 

55,280 

3, 180 

6, 885 

2, 040 

G,  275 

312 

2,100 

4,  320 

8,255 

62, 502 

374,255 

11, 100 

34,555 

3,840 

10, 200 

25,212 

77, 073 

600 

2,000 

19,  220 

26, 210 

5,  400 

•  9,  900 

9,  348 

50, 298 

10,476 

153, 995 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTUEES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

■s 

I 

Capital  invested. 

•a 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

1 

78 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

600 

1, 440 

5, 250 

3,700 

2,  000 

9,700 

34, 537 

5,  300 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Brick . . . . . 

1, 500 

5,040 

8, 000 

2,160 

5,400 

1, 680 

54, 000 

1,  500 

1,080 

4,000 

1,260 

5, 000 

20,  000 

10,  000 

1,000 

40,  000 

4, 800 

50,000 

3.500 

1, 400 

3 

720 

7,000 

1, 200 

G,  500 

14, 310 

5, 7G0  : 

40,000 

5, 200 

65,  000 

1,030 

4,000 

27 

95,750 

135, 910 

174 

48,159 

318, 100 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Elackfim  foiling. . . . . ... _ ............. 

27 

7,740 

11, 163 

AK 

13, 764 

33,031 

Boots  and  shoes. ....... 4.  . . . . 

g 

5,820 

15,342 

Fire-arms .  . . - . . . . . . . . . 

1 

360 

520 

Flour  and  meal _ . . . . T . . . . .1... 

16 

12, 516 

279,712 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . 

360 

500 

Iluts . . . . . 

1 

360 

510 

Leather . . . . . .  .  ..  .  .  _ _ 

1,200 

3, 020 

Liquors,  A5h f  illed _ 

360 

1, 100 

Lumber,  sawed  : . . .  .  .  .  . . 

IS 

27, 300 

26, 447 

5, 208 

48,  383 

Printing . . . „ . . 

1,550 

580 

3, 300 

4,  665 

SddcUerv  and  burn  crr 

2,940 

8, 428 

Tin.  COpner,  and  Bhcut-irrm  xynrA 

* 

200 

1  040 

480 

1,700 

"W agonB,  carts,  &c- . . . : .  . . . . 

g 

910 

712' 

2,220 

3,880 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . 

* .  5 

5,000 

12, 569 

1,800 

15, 842 

Total . ..........4.: . : . . . . 

89 

99,350 

2GG,  655 

160 

50, 688 

416,  633 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY, 

Furniture,  niihlnnf.. 

720 

5,  OOO 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

1 

g 

2,  000 
23,  300 

3,  000 
57,500 

7,320 

194,500 

Tobacco,  ■mfiniifnMiirnrl 

1,080 

20, 000 

Wool  cording . . . . . . . 

2,000 

1,000 

240 

3, 100 

Total.. . . . . 

35,300 

73, 500 

34 

9,360 

222,  COO 

■ 

MACON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

1,500 

1,200 

180 

‘ 

2,  500 

Madison  county. 

Copper  mining . . . . . . . 

.  1 

3  000 

700  - 

1, 920 

6,  OOO 

Leather . . . . . ................... 

1 

1  000 

500 

432 

1,  OOO 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

4 

14,000 

2,490 

3, 060 

8,000 

Total . . . . . . . 

18, 000 

3,690 

24 

5,412 

15,  OOO 

1 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

■g 

S 

I 

•’S 

| 

.1 

j 

f 

f 

i 

■s 

i 

f 

1 

1 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HARDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

Animal  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

■ 

MARION  COUNTY. 

$17, 531 

Boots  and  shoes . . ; . . . . 

7 

9,700 

14, 903 

37 

1 

13, 152 

38,350 

1, 000 

2,100 

3 

720 

3, 000 

6 

2,400 

5,700 

1, 850 

880 

10 

2, 400 ' 

3, 340 

56, 300 

12 

4,440 

73, 440 

4 

1, 440 

3,  500 

1, 000 

3,600 

2 

* 

720 

5,000 

15, 000 
5,000 

10,150 

20 

6,000 

20, 000 

5,250 

2 

840 

7,000 

6,000 

720 

2 

480 

1,200 

19, 500 

51,200 

17 

7,  440 

101,000 

24,550 

10, 040 

22 

fi,  432 

30,130 

15 

7,200 

10,440 

Matches . . . 

i 

3, 000 

5,280 

8 

30 

3,720 

12,000 

5 

2,250 

1, 252 

10 

3, 504 

6,460 

11, 000 

4,870 

20 

8,760 

31,650 

7 

2,  340 

6,150 

6, 000  1 

22,550 

6 

2, 400 

32, 700 

14, 887 

12 

5,280 

32,700 

Tnwif  fa  t  r 

46, 750 

1 44 

39, 840 

125,410 

„av*a  Jt  P 

5,600 

4,320 

17 

5,  160 

.  11,950 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . . . . - . 

1 

2,000 

2,100 

1 

180 

2,800 

Total . - . . j 

64 

318, 000 

265,374 

389 

31 

•  -  128, 208 

581,451 

MARIES  COUNTY. 

* 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . - . 

1 

2,950 

1, 000 

6 

1 

1,620 

2,800 

MERCER  COUNTY. 

. 

■ni0„w~,jAU) _ 

1 

500  . 

400 

3 

900- 

1,500 

3  . 

3,000 

6,500 

6 

T'nrnftuTC  cabinet 

1 

500 

1,000 

2 

480 

2,000 

3 

1,500 

3,500 

3 

960 

6,500 

^ 

1 

800  I 

670 

1 

600 

1,400 

Tin  copper  and  sheet  iron  Wnr« 

Wool  carding . . - . .  -j 

2 

2,500  1 

3,000  1 

2  1 

GOO 

4,000 

Total . . . . . . . .  J 

11 

8,800 

15,070 

17 

4,860 

24, 900 

MIIiLER  COUNTY. 

’ 

2 

850 

780 

5 

1,680 

2, 800 

8 

12, 950 

46, 185 

12 

3,408 

55,572 

dumber  Eawod 

3 

900 

1,346 

3 

720 

2,842 

Saddlery  and  harness _ - _ _ _ _ .... _ 

1 

700 

.520 

2 

360 

1,000 

1 , 

500 

470 

2 

480 

1,040 

Wool  carding  . . — . - . . 

1 

2,200 

4,560 

2 

600 

6,000 

Total . ----- . - . 

16 

18, 100 

53,861 

26 

7,248 

69,254 

MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY. 

3 

2,000 

2,200 

9 

2,280 

6, 000 

8  ,  _.g. 

6 

2,750 

4,750 

7 

1, 392 

10,550 

Lumber,  sawed . 5»»»r . . . 

8 

21,500 

48,000 

56 

2 

13,560 

95, 000 

17 

26,250 

54,950 

72 

2 

17,232 

111,  550 

'  MONITEAU  COUNTY. 

■rw  a  1 

2 

12,000 

8, 000 
7,200 

8 

1,440 

,10,800 

4 

12,000 

20 

;  V99SS, 

. 12,  000 

39 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MONITEAU  COUNTY— Continued. 


Pottery  ware. . ..  * - - - 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  w 
Tobacco,  manufactured . 


MONROE  COUNTY. 


Hour  and  meal. . 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


Blacksmitlilng . 

Cooperage . . . 

Hour. and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  w 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Wool  carding . 


Total.. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 


Hour  and  meal.... 
Liquors,  distilled . , 
Lumber,  sawed... 

Pottery  ware . 

Wool  carding  .... 


Total.. 


NEW  MADRID  COUNTY. 

A gricultural  implements . . . . . 

Blocksraithing . . 

Carriages . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


Total. . 


NEWTON  COUNTY. 


Carriages ... — 
Flour  and  meal. . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed*. 
Wool  carding 


Total. . 


:  NODAWAY  COUNTY, 

Elacksraithlng . . 

Boots  and  Bhoes  . . a . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . ; . . 

Saddlery  and  barncsH. . . . .  .'1. . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Watcli  repairing,  &c . . . 


Total.. 


$600 
1, 400 
3,000 


19,760 

1,000 


1,500 

1,000 


'3, 500 

2,000 


27,400 

34, 250 

1,100 

1,500 

4,000 

2, 090 

300 

100 

2,425 

7,200 

4,000 
1,900 
1, 300 


3,000 

4,200 


1,500 
1, 224 


1, 440 
2, 100 
5,044 


240 

540 


3, 120 
2,880 
1,080 


$1, 500 
6,500 
7,  000 


3,255 
600 
8,966 
6,604 
29, 692 
1, 220 
1,000 
1,  GOO 
500 


59,800 
6,300 
.  5,300 
500 
10,  000 

81, 900 


1,000 
1,500 
10, 000 
14, 000 
2,400  • 
1,1000 


29, 900 


800 
72,  470 
1,  698 
4,500 
6, 000 


85, 468 


5,000 
740- 
1,800 
1, 900 
4,000 
600 
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manufactures.  * 

£ 

1  . 

'  1  ■ 

A 

Capital  invested. 

i 

1 

t 

5 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

Female. 

OREGON  COUNTY. 

$1,090 

9 

$2, 484 

$4,900 

3,500 

800 

2 

624 

2, 900 

1,890 

U 

3, 108 

7,800 

OSAGE  COUNTY, 

21. 600 

8 

1,800 

25,900 

14,200  | 

10 

2,280 

25, 100 

19,000 

35,800 

18 

4,080 

51, 000 

OZARK  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . 

4 

6,700 

2,650 

10 

2 

1, 944 

5, 750 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

1,115 

8 

2,406 

4,500 

* 

35,000 

5 

3, 380. 

22,000 

j  ..  .  2 

480  , 

3, 000 

3 

720' 

3,000 

600 

.  1 

3G0 

1,250 

.  .1 

..  .  360  . 

cop 

'Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . . . . 

i 

700 •• 

700 

3 

900 

2, 000 

TJrttftl  ®  .  . 

9 

23 

7,596 

36, 350 

PETTIS  COUNTY. 

El  ucksm  ith  in  g  .  1T  _ _ _ ’T_  _ _ T . 

5 

5, 250 

18 

6,480 

15, 050 

* 

5 

1, 680 

2,600 

Clothing1  T _  _ .  _  _  _ 

2,000 

1,320 

5, 000 

Flour  n.nd  . . . 

4 

‘  1,  260 

13, 400 

1 

432 

750 

T.nmW  nnyynA 

17  000 

16 

4,  980 

29, 040 

ovtrncto  iSrrO 

x 

1,200 

3 

576 

5, 600 

3 

1,080 

4, 000 

miii  nn  y  ^  _ _ 

1 

8  000 

4 

1,440  1 

11, 500 

*  5Q0 

5 

1, 680 

3, 930 

Wool  carding  . . : . . . . . 

l 

1,500 

6,200 

2  1 

480 

5,000 

Total _ . . 

2 

45, 500 

63 

21, 408 

96,370 

PHELPS  COUNTY, 

n  U,,  1 

ISO 

75, 600 

335,000 

0  ’  ’ 

250, 000 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

A  '  It  1 4  lem  ntB 

29  000 

0, 470 

23 

10, 800 

32, 800 

griCW  U  1  P 

55 

1' 

2, 000 

800 

2 

960 

3,000 

4 

750 

15 

5, 040 

11, 283 

x 

9,500 

2,736 

30 

. 4,680 

-  .  9,000 

‘6 

75, 000 

22 

6, 420 , 

303, 593 

Lumber  cfl^cd 

9  000 

12 

. 2, 70Q 

14, 0U0 

Till  copper  HT1(1  8liPpt<iffR>  lynrn  ................ _ ...... _ ..... 

3‘ 

8  500  ^ 

7 

2,  604 . 

11,275 

2 

40, 000 

255 

54, 840 

163,000 

'Wool  carding . . . . . . . . 

1 

4, 500 

7 

1,512. 

8,500 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

1 

1,500 

800 

2 

6C0 

1,4.50 

Total . . . . . . . . 

S3 

179,750 

90, 210  , 

557,  noo 

;_===== 
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MANUFACTURES. 

i 

| 

j 

1 

i 

3 

J 

I 

DUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materU 

Male. 

Female. 

PLATTE  COUNTY. 

5 

$8,  850 

$13,  400 

22  . 

$6,  540 

$24,  550 

^  T  w  , 

7 

45,  COO 

64,  500 

15  . 

4,770 

84,292 

4 

3,700 

3,  045 

6  . 

2,280 

10,975 

PnU  ‘  1 

1 

10, 000 

4,000 

1  . 

420 

12, 800 

Jt  "  * 

1 

35, 000 

43,  000 

35  . 

9,000 

70, 000 

T1  '  u' 

15, 000 

5,  800 

6  . 

1,440 

14,400 

31, 100 

36,  000 

48 

15,  804 

82, 100 

2 

2,500 

3,000 

9 

4,200 

12.000 

*v  ,  *  *  ■ 

4 

16, 600 

7,  250 

12 

4,848 

10, 250 

* 

8,000 

8,  000 

8 

3,  840 

12,  000 

'  '  ^ 

4,700 

6 

2, 340 

8,975 

4,  800 

3,070 

11 

4,200 

13, 228 

1,200 

2,711 

4 

960 

4,  500 

197,476 

183 

60,  708 

360,  070 

_ _ . _ 

POLK  COUNTY. 

10, 500 

12,  900 

4 

1,236 

16, 700 

2 

3, 500 

1, 400 

7 

2,064  i 

4,  300 

2,000 

4 

1,  080 

5,400 

10,  000 

3 

1,440 

16,  000 

Wool  carding . . . . . , . . . . . . 

3 

9,800 

6,200 

3 

672 

9,  000 

38,400 

32, 500 

6.  492 

51,  400 

.  .  .... 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

Flour  and togaI  -  ...i  . . . . . . 

2,  550 

6 

696 

6,350 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . . . 

1 

1,  500 

1,500 

3 

2  | 

1, 044 

5, 200 

Total . . . . . 

7 

4,  OSO 

6,750 

9 

2 

1,740 

11,550 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

.  PlaclcHmlthlng _ _ * .  - 

2 

1,300 

499 

3 

1, 200 

2,520 

Boots  and  shoes . „ . . . .  . 

5 

1, 400 

870 

3 

1, 140 

2,  275 

Flour  and  rnonl _ -  -  -  T _ r  -  - 

7  400 

28,  325 

22 

4, 920 

39,  325 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . , . . . „ . 

1, 300 

1,  080 

8 

3, 504 

5,  360 

Leather . . . . . . .  ... . . 

COO 

1  082 

2 

600 

2,  500 

Lumbar,  Hawed _ _ „ 

14 

17  300 

33 

7,920 

37, 555 

Printing . . . _ . . . 

37>  800 

50 

3 

600 

900 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

]_ 

1  000 

516 

2 

720 

1,580 

Shingles . 

.  1 

600 

200 

1 

180 

.  500 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-irdn  ware . 

700 

200 

1 

432 

758 

"Wool  carding . . . 

4,000 

5,325 

3 

720 

11,  500 

Total .  .. 

56,  500 

55,  447 

80 

21,  996 

104, 773 

* 

.. 

RALLS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

2,200 

1,  415 

10 

2,520 

5,  200 

Cooperage . . . 

\ 

200 

2 

432 

650 

Flour  and  meal. ., . 

3 

14, 500 
10, 800 

27, 429 

13 

3,564 

34,  569 

Lumber,  sawed . 

10 

6,  274 

li 

3, 228 

13,  440 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . 

1 

350 

470 

1 

300 

1,  020 

Wool  carding . . . 

6, 535 

4 

1, 200 

9,  300 

Woollen  goods . . . 

1 

1,  800 

3,325 

480 

5,  OOU 

Total . . 

°5 

33, 400 

45,  043 

43 

11,' 724 

69, 179 

_ - _ 

-  ... 

=  '  = 
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1 

a 

•a 

| 

1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS-  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

l 

Capital  invested. 

6 

■a 

& 

1 

1 

1 

73 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

$15, 900 

$9, 800 

8 

$2,  040 

$13,200 

2,000 

1,000 

2 

288 

1,500 

TV™"''''  ' 

10, 000 

15, 000 

25 

3, 600 

20, 000 

"Wool  carding . .. . . 

1 

5,  000 

3,  000 

8 

1, 440 

7,000 

Total . : . . . 

9 

32, 900 

28, 800 

43 

. 

7,308 

41,700 

RAY  COUNTY. 

31,500 

95,100 

24 

5,  340 

119,  250 

*  . . ' 

1,  030  ! 

2,700 

3 

1,  020 

4,  200 

500 

1,000 

1 

300 

1, 500 

45,950  ! 

65,540  ! 

42 

11,  040 

142,  300 

Wool  carding . . . 

1,200 

i 

•  480 

4,500 

3,  nuU 

Total . 

37  | 

80,200 

166,590  | 

72 

18, 180 

271,750 

REYNOLDS  COUNTY. 

1,000 

600 

2, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

1 

1,  .00 

RIPLEY  COUNTY, 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

2 

5, 000 

1,450 

4 

1, 080 

4,400 

ST.  CHARLES  COUNTY. 

SO 

5 

7,700 

35 

9,  804 

27,864 

Bis.  cits  ml  thing. . . . . . . . . . 

8, 050 

11,550  ! 

28 

8,340 

27, 800 

r.  |  ~ 

t 

1, 000 

•  500 

5 

2,400 

5,000 

2,000 

3 

1, 440 

4,200 

1 

200 

4 

1, 440 

2, 340 

Cooperage  . . . . . . . 

1 

170,600 

Mour  and  meal. . . . . . . . . . 

31, 300 

140  Ran 

26 

6,420 

8 

xg*;,  04U 

1,100 

2 

700 

300  1 

2 

600 

' 1 

1 

1,800 

650 

4 

1,440 

6,840 

mn 

2 

4, 500 

10,-600 

9 

2,760 

41, 500 

Lumber  lanod 

1 

9,000 

4, 120 

6 

2,880 

8,596 

.  r»l 

13 

31, 500 

17, 870 

31 

8, 100 

44, 8&G 

.  1  n(1  j.aYnm 

2 

5,800 

3,400 

6 

1,800 

5, 600 

^  and  shoot  Ivon  n1  v 

1 

700 

2,000 

2 

960 

4, 000 

m  v  y 

10 

39, 400 

52,  650 

143 

22,272 

109. 400 

8,  050 

6,620 

30 

7, 872 

19, 680 

Wool  eardinj*  * 

11 

10, 00Q 

10,200 

3 

1,440 

12, 000 

Woollen  goods . * . . . 

2 

45,  000 

33, 000 

17 

6 

7,608 

4)5,700 

Total . . 

83 

206, 700 

309, 657 

354 

6 

87, 576 

587,  316 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

1 

400 

250 

1 

420 

750 

3 

14, 500 

20,850 

G 

1, 680 

22,320 

1 

400 

250 

1 

540 

750 

Furnitu  e, 

2 

3,200 

1,900 

7,000 

4 

1, 140 

4,  000 

3 

5, 200 
600 

8 

2,  640 

11,800 

1 

700 

3 

960 

2,000 

2 

12, 500 

4, 000 

6, 900 
2, 100 

8 

2,400 

14,  000 

9 

7 

2,784 

6,  000 

2 

6,000 

1, 700 

14 

3,900 

12,  000 

. 

17 

46,800 

41,650 

j  54 

7 

16,464 

73,  620 

' 

810 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ST.  FRANCOIS  COUNTY, 

Blacksmltbing  . . . . ............... 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

Charcoal . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . , . 

Iron  blooms . ....... . 

Iron,  pig . . . . . 

ImmbcT,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  linruess . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wnro . . 

Wool  eardiug  — . . . . . 

Total.... . . . 

ST.  GENEVIEVE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Flour  and  menl . . . 

Liquors,  malt... . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wool  carding. . . . 

Total . 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  .  . . . 

Alcohol . . . 

Awniugs,  touts,  &c . 

Bugs . . . 

Bagging . . 

Baskets . . . . 

Bells,  cow . 

Billiard  tables . 

Blacksmilhing . 

Blocks  aud  pumps . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . 

Boxes,  racking  .......  . . . 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

Brass  and  bell  founding  . . . . 

Bread . 

Brick . . . . . 

Brooms . . . 

Brushes . 

Cnmphene  and  burning  fluid . 

Carpentering  . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cara . . . 

Carving . 

Chemicals . 

Cigars . 

Clothing— Men's . 1 .......... . 

Shirts,  &c. . . . . . . . 

Coffins . . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperago . . 

Cordage . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Dentistry . 

Eugravhig . . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY— Continued. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Gas . . . . . 

Gas  fitting . . . . 

Glass  ware. . . . . . 

Grates,  enamelled . ; . 

Hardware — Planes . . 

Hats  and  caps . . . 

Hosiery . . . . . 

Ice . . . . . 


Ink,  writing . . 

Instruments,  mathematical  and  philosophical.  - 

Iron. — Bar,  sheet,  and  holler. . . . 

Castings . . . . 

Forging . 

Ornamental . . 

Pavement . . 

Bailing . . . 

Stoves  and  ranges . . . 

Jewelry,  &e . . . 

Lamps  and  lanterns . . 

Lead  pipo  and  sheet  lead . 

Leather . . . 

Leather  belting . . 

Leather  currying . 

Lightning  rods . 

Liquors— Distilled . . 

Mult . :... 

ltectified . 

Lithography . . . . 

Locksmithlng  and  bell  hanging . 

Lumber,  sawed . ..... 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  6c c . i 

Malt . 

Matches . 

Marble  and  stono  work . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . 

Millinery . ..... 

Millstones,  burr,  and  portable  mills . 

Musiealinstrumonts— Organs . 

Piano-fortes . . . 

Mustard . 

Oil— Castor . . 

Coal . . . 

Cotton  seed . 

Lard . . 

Linseed . . 

Perfumery . . 

Plumbing . i 

Pottery  ware . 

Provisions— Pork  and  beef . . 

Sausages . - . 

Printing . 

ltoofing,  tin,  Sc c . 

Saddlery  nml  harness . 

Saddle-trees . 

Safes,  lire- proof . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Saws  . . . - . 

Scales. . - . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . 

Show-cases . .  - . 

Silver  plating . . . - . 


134, 350 
600;  000 
47,  600 
59,000 
1, 000 
3,000 
34, 550 
11,000 
10,000 
3,000 
2,700 
275,000 
137, 000 
47, 000 
40, 000 
5,000 
2,350 
785, 000 
17, 750 

2.500 
75,000 

108,100 

35,000 

3.500 
13, 200 

105,000 
705,800 
203,000 
1,000 
830 
372,088 
1, 071, 900 
80,000 
100 
55,000 
55,100 
17, 450 
25,000 

11.500 
3, 300 

17,000 
15,000 
30,000 
40, 000 
100,000 
15, 000 
1,000 
7,370 
2,700 
1,090,000 
3,500 
83,000 
47,000 
102,050 
3,000 
15,000 
124,000 
53, 000 
6,000 
12, 000 
5,000 
3,000 


75,543 
46,750 
25,250 
27,300 
4,375 
2,245 
14, 866 
8,200 
200 
555 
1,200 
132,952 
136,448 
29, 980 
37,562 
16,032 
1, 330 
278,500 
15,800 
1,543 
100,600 
165,285 
25,000 
5, 644 
16.722 
157,100 
427, 110 
29G,  178 
134 
1,126 


$146, 964 
57,900 
30, 000 
15, 180 
68, 400 

I,  440 
2,508 
13,152 

2,  964 
7, 200 
768 
936 
49,  500 
42,  480 

II, 520 
48,  000 
13,  500 

3, 000 
234,600 
11, 484 
2, 100 
7, 200 
22,  932 

. 2,880 

2,280 

3,360 

12,960 

101,664 

8,040 

600 


$4, 979, 845 
209,753 
416,306 
58,200 
282, 000 
8,000 
0,100 
43, G70 
14, 880 
25,  000 
1,500 
4,  000 
335,000 
237, 000 
70, 000 
110, 000 
49,500 
8,160 
810,960 
40,336  , 
6, 050 
130,000 
311,250 
“32, 500 
8, 400 
31,800 
200,000 
1,155,600 
407, 000 
900 
6,795 


260, 938 

.  150 

•55,8-18 

453,820 

596,070 

1,332  ! 

405,072  | 

1,  509, 112 

15,000 

12  ! 

6,480  i 

27,000 

•  75 

2 

1 

432 

900 

50,000 

175 

75,780  | 

167, 037 

68, 190 

48 

1,335 

116,  000 

27,257 

5 

53 

16,320 

90, 523 

10,450 

25 

9,600 

30, 000 

3,600 

12 

6, 900 

14,000 

2,079 

4 

1, 656 

8,000 

30,970 

11 

4, 260 

72, 000 

47, 500 

10 

6, 000 

60, 000 

3,  GOO 

80,  000 

43, 000 

30 

13,200 

66, 500 

120,000 

10 

-  3,  000  - 

135, 000 

33,750 

10 

6,000 

43,000 

600 

. 1 

600 

1, 800 

16, 395 

16 

4,716 

35,  000 

205 

5 

1, 680 

5,  000 

.,255,529  , 

264 

9 

136,224 

1,  667,680 

3,820 

12 

. . 

3,000 

11,420 

61,552 

130 

. 81,384 

105,  054 

17,175 

23 

960 

37,  600 

132,583 

205 

2 

76,032- 

320,044 

3, 955 

39 

11,760- 

.  27,428 

39, 205 

25 

12,000- 

66,000 

121, 495 

214 

91,380 

304,847 

30, 800 

29 

11,400 

87;  000 

1, 865 

17,  000 

18, 805 

37 

1  18,0-18 

..  45, 825 

2, 200 

g 

I  2,400 

10, 000 

1,800 

7 

|  3,360  ' 

•  11,000 
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manufactures. 


ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY— Continued. 


Silver  wave . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Spokes,  hubs,  andfellocB  — 

Stair  building . . . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Stucco  work . . 

Sugar,  refined . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  u 

T obacco,  manufactured . . 

Trunks,  valises,  &c . . 

Trusses,  supporters,  &c . 

Turning,  wood . 

Typo  founding . 

Upholstering . 

Vinegar  . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Whips . . . . 

White  lead . 

Wigs  and  hair  work  . . 

Wooden  ware . t . 

Wool  carding . 


TotaL.. 


SALINE  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements  - . 


Flour  and  meal. . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 
Sash,  doors,  and  blinds.. 
Shingles . . 


Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  w 

Wagons,  carts,  & c . . 

Woollen  goods . 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . 


Total.. 


SCOTLAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . 

Bin  cksmitking . . . „ . . 

Boots  and  shoes  - - - - - - - 

Cooperage  . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal _ _ _ _ _ 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Wool  carding. . . . . . 


Total.. 


$22,500 
596,800 
140, 000 
600 
92,  300 

1.500 

1,000,000 

179, 740 
99,  700 

42.500 

4. 500 
3,000 

20,  000 

3G.950 

14.500 
123,  600 

700 
158,  000 
10,000 
75,  000 


$50,900 

1,254,778 

67.500 
344 

3, 231 
1, 100 
1, 469,  000 
158,  034 
143,  693 
8,985 
1,381 
3,725 
2,416 
56, 450 
38,  44 3 
71,773 
1,200 
270, 500 
5, 150 

47. 500 
750 


$16,  752 
98,  052 
31, 20Q 
1, 656 
80, 952 
1, 920 
74,  ICO 
82,  464 
79, 488 
12,  240 
3,228 
3,  552 
12, 000 
22, 176 
3,  624 
64,  764 
1,680 
30,  600 
4, 800 
24,  000 


1,000 
1,  200 
18,500 
3,000 
16,400 
4,000 
4,200 
5,300 
3,  000 
600 
5,500 
4, 000 
7,000 


40,937 
2,375 
36,900 
500 
1,580 
2,775 
1,220 
1, 000 
2,420 
867 
6,020 


2. 520 
720 

5.520 
1,200 
4,  500 
2, 160 


480 
1,500 
900 
2, 400 


34,000 

7,200 


60, 450 
3,300 


2, 220 

3,096 


8,500 
6,000 
14, 800 


10,471 

1,700 

9,800 


1,920 
3, 360 
3,504 


$75, 000 
1,586,280 
160, 000 
2,050 
227, 376 
19, 000 
1, 80!),  000 
322, 825 
263, 799 
46, 000 
8,600 
10, 357 
16, 500 
126, 970 
61, 760 
265, 710 
4,500 
351, 500 
21,200 
150, 000 
1,050 


27,  610, 070 


1,000 
2, 135 
46, 450 
6,600 
65, 600 
2,800 
11, 350 
7,391 
4, 125 
9,000 
5,  600 
2,670 
12, 000 


176,721 


2,300 
1,275 
75,  000 
7,500 
900 


1,302 
750 
14, 6Q0 
9,  500 
18, 020 
1,500 
9,  600 


59, 872 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


manufactures. 

1 

i 

•i 

1 
o  . 

8) 

A 

.! 

Capital  invested. 

73 

1 

a 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  produets. 

Male. 

o3 

§ 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Tobacco,  manufactured. . . . . . 

1 

3, 000 

2,150 

3 

3 

000 

5,450 

1,0.00  ■ 

1 

240 

Total.-... . . . 

1 

12 

23,250 

12, 500 

26 

3 

5,  988 

30, 162 

SHANNON  COUNTY. 

1, 440 

0;  800 

5, 000 

'3,240 

7,000 

9,500 

9, 400 

4,  080 

16, 800 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

2 

5,000 

3,725 

9 

1 

3,000 

8, 800 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

5 

11, 000 

45, 300 

13 

i  ! 

3,816 

75,  800 

2, 100 

8, 350 

Gloves . . . . . . . 

1 

5,000 

2, 692 

0 

25 

.  4, 800 

7,600 

648 

3,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

6 

10,500 

27, 100 

15 

1 

-  3, 168 

54,900 

Total . . . 

16 

39,000 

83, 817 

53 

28 

17,592 

158, 450 

STODDARD  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  vrtonl . _ ,  T  _  n  _ - ....... _ _ _ ...... 

6 

68, 100 

3,372 

85,100 

Lumber  sawed .. .  _ ,  _  _ ^ _ ..... _ , _ .......... 

■  6 

12, 800 

2, 772 

24,250 

Tntn.1 . .  r . . r.r . . . 

12 

43,000 

80, 900 

6, 144 

j.‘  109,350 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Flour  n.ud  tnefll -  . , T T  .  .  ,(ir.,r_. _ r _ _ _ „ , r _ _ 

7 

0, 525 

25, 375 

11 

2,964 

29,300 

17  800 

'  17  i 

4, 903 

47, 500 . 

Wool  carding  . . , . . . . . . . i 

3 

2,200 

7,  GOO 

5 

2 

1,752  1 

10, 600 

Total . . . . . . 

18 

,  SO,  725 

50,775  ! 

30 

2 

9, 624 

87,400 

TANEY  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal.....  p.' . . . ; . . . 

1 

5  000 

12, 000 

2 

360 

15, 150 

fjlqnni'H,  distilled _ _ , 

GOO 

1, 300 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . . . . . , 

2 

12,000 

2, 250 

12 

2 

720 

6,000 

.  Total. .Ay,f;... . . . . . 

4 

.  18,500 

14,900 

18 

2 

1,080 

22,450 

TEXAS  COUNTY, 

Blncfcsinitliiug  -  •  .  •  . . . . . . . . . 

4 

1  050 

1  218 

8 

1, 416 

3, 382 

Flour  and  meal .................................................. 

2 

’  *?_  | 

11*300 

G60 

24, 640 

' 

1 

324 

600 

Leather.- . . . . . . . . . 

* 

200 

5, 000 

640 

t 

360 

1, 050 

12 

55,200  1 

15,510 

64 

7 

15, 948 

34,7*20 

Pottery  wav®- _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A 

000 

120 

6 

1,440 

1,  D70 

4 

Total.... . . . . 

22 

G4.810 

28, 933 

83 

7 

20,148 

06,362 

,  VEUNON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . . 

1 

175 

145 

300 

700 

Blacksmithing . 

1 

125 

145 

1 

.  300 

700 

40 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


.  MANUFACTURES. 

1 

i 

13 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

i 

1 

1 

A 

i 

1 

& 

VERNON  COUNTY— Continued, 

Flora'  and  meal . . 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

$3,100 

945 

25,100 

100. 

600 

$4,427 

1,263 

16,649 

30 

393 

3 

2 

20 

1 

2 

$840 

840 

6,120 

300 

360 

$5, 623 

5, 035 
.  33, 484 
COO 

825 

Furnltnro,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  saw cd . . . . . . ' 

1 

Total . ;■ . 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . . . . . 

15 

30,145 

23,052 

30 

1 

9, 0G0 

46, 967 

1 

1 

6 

1,500 

1,200 

17, 800 

■ 

1,250  i 
1,100 
24,825 

3 

3 

54  j 

1,  080 
720 
11, 544 

2, 600 

!  2,451 

55, 000 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . . . 

Total . . . 

17 

8 

20,500 

27,175 

60 

17 

13, 344 

on,  in 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

14 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4,050 

800 

22,800 

7,000 

1,000 

89,700 

650 

1, 000 
1,350 

1, 200 

4,980 

1,000 

30,125 

G,  100 
18,000 
46, 130 
800 

3, 000 
240 

3, 600 

13 

1 

8 

5 

6 

91 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3, 600 
300 
2,496 

1, 800 

1, 800 
25,176 
840 

1, 200 

1,  320 
480 

9,  600 
1,800 
37,541 
8,001.) 
2,  m 

102,  950 

1,  700 
5,  000 

2,  300 
5,000 

Flour  and  m cal.. . . . . . 

Loathor. . . . . . i . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-lrou  wave . 

Wagons,  carts,  <&o. . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . 

Total'. . 

.34 

429, 550 

113,075 

136 

39, 012 

176, 531. 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  moal. . . . 

3 

6,000 

7,000 

10 

1,440 

12, 500 

WEBSTER  COUNTY. 

Leather . . . . . . 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1,000 

650 

9,100 

4,000 

1,200 

1,700 

6,960 

9, 800 

2 

2 

15 

6 

540 

720 

3,120 

1,440 

2,000 
3,  000 
15, 020 
13,  COO 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Total . . . „ . 

9 

14,750 

19,660 

25 

5,820 

33, 620 

WRIGHT  COUNTY. 

Blaoksmitlnne . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . : 

Flour  and  meal .  r 

Total . . . . . . 

3 

.  1 

3 

800 

475 

2,950 

825 

435 

8,062 

3 

2 

5 

840 

600 

996 

2,640 
1,130 
9, 097 

7 

4,225 

9,322 

10 

2, 436 

13,  CC7 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


Buchanan . 

Calloway ....... 

Camden . 

Cape  Girardeau . 

Carroll . 

Carter . . 


Montgomery  . 
Morgan ...... 

New  Madrid  . 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


St.  Charles . 

St.  Clair . 

St.  Fran  gols . 

St,  Geuoviuvo . . . 

St.  Louis . . 

Saline . 

Scotland*. . 

•Scott . . . 

Schuyler . . . 

Shannon . . . 

Shelby...'* . 

Stoddard . 

Sullivan . . 

Taney . 

Texas . 

Vernon ... . 

Warren . . . 

Washington . . . 


NUMBER  OP 
PLO* 

HANDS  EM- 

ED. 

1 

i 

a 

11 

18 

10 

3 

S3 

60 

150 

183 

21 

9 

2 

80 

43 

72 

2 

354  : 

6 

54 

7 

238 

43 

10, 923 

814 

79 

2 

43 

25 

26 

13 

3 

53 

29 

26 

33 

2 

18 

2 

83 

7 

30 

1 

60 

136 

17 

10 

25 

10 

18, 646 

1,  036 

i  tho  counties  of  Bollinger,  Butlor,  Caldwell,  Cedar,  Crawford,  Dallas,  Dent,  Dunklin,  Laclede,  Linn,  McDonald,  Pemiscot,  and  Stone. 

Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


Agricultural  implements . . 

Alcohol . . 

Awnings,  tents,  &c . 


Bagging . 

Baskets . 

Bells,  cow . 

Billiard  tables . 

Blacksmi  thing . 

Blocks  and  pumps . . . . . 
Bolts,  nuts,  nnd  washer 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


1 

MANUFACTURES. 

i 

$ 

i 

i 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

i 

$1, 500 

43,000 

283 

294, 340 
2,700 

339,728 

9, 550 

3 

1,  400 

1,279 

7 

38, 500 

31,062 

33 

51.9B5 

133,552 

Brick . 

76 

S52.CT3 

106,789  1 

3 

3, 600 

3,175 

2 

16,000 

4,700 

1,000 
34, 000 
123, 200 

2,100 

60,050 

33 

274,810 

28 

158,400 

70,908 

2 

38,000 

100, 100  1 

2 

700 

660  l 

12,000 
90, 000 

15,000 

37,250 

61 

112,710 

358,250 

120,575 

171 

3 

476, 464 

1,900 

3,572 

15,300 

30,000 

3,350 

3, 480 

25,600 

2,205 

7 

30,300 

87,147 

80 

104, 263 

140,853 

3,000 

700 

21 

308,505 

1, 014, 010 

Cotton  ginning . 

1 

300 

612 

Cotton  goods . . . 

a 

169,000 

1,000 

110,000 

Dentistry . . . . . 

1 

4,550 

Engravings . . . . . 

2 

1,500 

900 

Fire-arms . * . 

5 

3,500 

890 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

389 

3,713,087 

7,677,308 

Furniture 

90 

4 

235,295  1 
660,000  1 

119, 672 

60, 750 

Gas  fitting  . . 

3 

47,000 

25,250 

Glass  ware . . . 

2 

50,000 

27, 300 

2 

6,000 

6,292 

G-vnf.PHj  eu Bin1*! led 

1 

1, 000 

4,375 

2,245 

Hardware — Planes . . . . . . . 

2 

3, 000 

Ilats  and  caps . . . . . . . . 

11 

34, 850 

14, 936 

llemp,  dressed  . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

3, 000 

40,000 

T-Tn^ipry _ _ _ T  _  _ 

11,000 

10,000 

3,000 

2,700 

8,200 

200 

Irik,  writing. . . . 

1 

555 

Instruments,  mathematical  and  philosophical . . . 

1 

1,200 

Trnn-^-Bnr,  sheet,  tint!  hoi  lev  ... 

525,000 
80, 000 

171,202 
28, 560 
163, 048 

Blooms . . . . r.  _ 

Castings . . . . . 

193,500 
47,000 
40,000 
5,000 
503,000 
2,350 
785, 000 
17,750 
2,500 

Forging. . . . . . . . . . . 

29,980 

37,562 

Ornamen tal . . . . . . . . . 

x 

Pavements . . . . . 

16,032 

181,750 

pig . . . 

g 

Railing . . . . 

3 

1,330 

4 

278, 500 

Jewelry,  &c. -  • . . . .......................... 

9 

15,800 
1, 543 

*  1 

Lead*  i  e  and  shoot  lead 

75,000 

'  100, 600 

leather  P  *  B 

45 

1 

181, 525 

218, 752 

Leather  halting . . . . . ..■■......a . . 

15,000 

3,500 

13,200 

3,100 

168,800 

25,000 
5, 644 
16, 722 

g 

Lightning-rods . . . . 

3 

Lime . ........... _ ..... . . . . 

3 

2,867 
230, 332 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

22 

NUMBER.  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 


7 

925 

16 

G 

30 

82 

1,407 

0 

34 

3 

6 

392 

234 


100 

18 

288 

650 

18 

0 

15 

6 

44 

499 

8 

277 

1 

85 

4 

10 

7 

1,072 

349 

68 

34 

140 

8 

3 
6 

26 

.10 

10 

15 

4 

3 
275 

30 

184 

27 

100 

25 

175 

9 

.462 

23 

5 
12 

165 

6 

4 
8 
8 

105 


73 

1 


52, 520 

$7, 000 

319, 128 

864, 501 

7,584 

24, 000 

1,740 

5, 335 

10, 830 

110,  020 

27,084 

231,529 

457,224 

683,775 

2, 760 

7, 125 

10,560 

24,  000 

720 

3, 000 

2, 364 

G7,  GOG 

174, 336 

570,728 

85, 500 

257, 912 

38,400 

188, 000 

1,020 

2, 700 

36, 000 

CO,  000 

5,400 

80, 000 

101,244 

3G9, 213 

269, 244 

948,269 

4, 068 

10, 893 

1, 860 

8,200 

3,600 

60, 000 

2,532 

8,395 

12,  648 

332,  685 

183, 000 

543, 982 

1,920 

6,000 

101,  808 

1,232,840 

240 

1, 050 

30,  600 

230,000 

2,400 

10,  ooo 

3, 000 

4,000 

2,880 

4, 850 

386,677 

9,484,344 

112,664 

362, 279 

33, 600 

452,106 

15,  ISO 

58,900 

68, 400 

282, 000 

5, 520 

12,  GOO 

1, 440 

8, 000 

2,508 

6,100 

13, 512 

41,180 

2,400 

GO,  000 

2,964 

14,880 

7,200 

25, 000 

768 

1,500 

93G 

4,000 

125, 100 

670,  000 

16, 35G 

50,  000 

67,464 

322, 000 

11,520 

70,  000 

48,000 

110,  000 

13, 500 

49,  500 

G3, 000 

450,000 

3,000 

8, 160 

334, 600 

.  810,  960 

11, 484 

40,  336 

2, 100 

G,  050 

7,200 

130, 000 

47, 910 

408,  749 

2,880 

32,500 

2,280 

8,  400 

3, 360 

31,  600 

2,472 

11,  370 

30, 960 : 

352,193 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

i 

s 

j 

1 

I 

1 

jS 

i 

s 

j 

1 

75 

t 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

1 

■a 

I 

•  1 

1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

64 

$869,675 

$521,895 

352  . 

$129, 852 

$1,  403,  350 

5 

203,000 

296,178 

18  . 

8,040 

407,  000 

1 

1,000 

134 

4  . 

600 

900 

L  1  ^  X  (1  bull brnifr!” 

3 

830 

1,126 

6  . 

5,688 

6,795 

Lumber  pinned  6  & 

8 

55,  650 

89,820 

54  . 

14, 680 

162,  C36 

544 

1, 808,350 

1, 397, 064 

1,726 

21 

475, 932 

3, 074, 226 

28 

1, 123, 400 

606,520 

1,368  . 

510, 673 

1, 563, 152 

2 

80,500 

10,800 

14  . 

6, 900 

29,200 

2 

3,100 

5,355 

10 

31 

4, 152 

12,900 

17 

72,  G50 

73,790 

226  . 

94, 560 

226, 437 

Modiclncs '  c'Ltraclc  &.c 

7 

56,300 

69, 390 

51 

1, 911 

121, 600 

Millinery  and  dress-making . 

H 

17,450 

27,257 

5 

53 

16,320 

90,523 

JI'll  Dtonpo  and  ortnblft  nfl1" 

1 

25,000 

10,450 

25 

9,600 

30, 000 

2 

11,500 

3,600 

12 

6,900 

14, 000 

4 

3,300 

2,079 

4 

1,656 

8,900 

,r  ,  , 

2 

17, 000 

30, 970 

11 

4,260 

73, 000 

Oil  0 

1 

15,000 

47,500 

10 

6,000 

60, 000 

B 

1 

30,000 

50,000 

9 

3, 600 

80, 000 

1 

40,000 

43,000 

30 

13,200 

GO,  COO 

Lard 

1 

100,000 

120,000 

10 

3, 000 

135, 000 

d 

1 

15,000 

33,750 

10 

6,000 

43, 000 

1 

1, 000 

600 

•  1 

600 

1,800 

1 

7,370 

16, 395 

16 

4,716 

35, 000 

I’ro  visions— Porlc  and  beef . . . - . 

9 

1,094,200 

1,274,129 

271 

9 

138, 504 

1,  712, 494 

11 

3, 500 

3,820 

12 

3, 000 

11, 420 

Pottery  ware  ^  " 

17 

38,550 

8,572 

60 

17,112 

40, 670 

33 

137, 550 

81, 441 

232 

131,404 

202,274 

3 

47,000 

17, 175 

23 

9G0 

37, 800 

Snddlor*  nnd  bnrnoflB 

299,  675 

282,943 

442 

7 

162,048 

655, 076 

„nM1 

3, 400 

4,515 

42 

12, 480 

20, 828 

cj„r,.u  a,.., 

15,000 

39,205 

25 

12, 000 

66, 000 

1G7, 500  | 

151,825 

281 

118, 680 

392, 972 

P"1YS  ' 

53,000 

30,800 

29 

11,400 

87, 000 

Seales  .... «.  .......... .......  ... 

6,000 

1,865 

12 

4, 992 

17,  000 

filing! nfl . r  _ * _ _ _ _ _ 

1, 375 

1,500 

6 

1,440 

10, 800 

12, 000 

18,805 

37 

18, 048 

45, 825 

fill  my  PflflAS  -  ...  , . 

5,000 

2,200 

5 

2, 400 

10, 000 

j  1 

3, 000 

1,800 

7 

3, 360 

11,  ooo 

1  2 

22,500 

50,000 

31 

16, 752 

75, 000 

^  Wf\ 

j  12 

620, 800 

1, 313, 328 

246 

55 

103, 668 

1,  609, 380 

SpnlcGflj  hubs,  upd  frdloRn  . . . . . 

1 

140,000 

67,500 

80 

31, 200 

ICO,  000 

Stiiir  building _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

600 

344 

4 

1, 656 

2,050 

31 

03, 300 

3,  331 

238 

83, 352 

230, 370 

gtucco  work . . . . . . . . . . 

2 

1,500 

1, 100 

4 

1, 920 

10,  OOO 

fin  gar,  refined _ _ _ _ r _ _ 

1 

2, 000, 000 

1, 469,  000 

216 

74, 160 

1,  600, 000 

427, 740 

341, 903 

391 

159, 588 

701, 277 

rpRbnn^Tn'f.tmfi.ntm-Ad 

53 

973, 300 

807, 918 

1,446 

100 

337, 068 

1,  652,  709 

Trunlcfl.  yaliflfiH  &A _ _ T  _ 

3 

42,500 

8,985 

40 

12,240 

46,  000 

2 

4, 500 

1,381 

5 

4 

3,228 

8,600 

Turning,  wood. . . _ _ ; _ r . _ T. T. ,  r 

3 

3,000 

3,725 

11 

3, 552 

10,  357 

Typo  founding . . . . . 

1 

20,000 

2,416 

20 

20 

12, 000 

16,  5b0 

TTplioktory _ ... _ ; _ ,. 

8 

40,850 

60,150 

43 

47 

23, 856 

134,  070 

Vinegar _ _  .............  ......... 

6 

15,000 

39, 079 

14 

4,524 

64,  260 

"YV  q  gon  S  party,  &R _ _ _ _  _  r _ „  m  rT. 

137 

268, 550 

155,  858 

514 

160,  680 

532,715 

2 

300 

375 

3 

1, 260 

3,100 

Whips  . . . 

2 

700 

1,200 

5 

*  1,G80 

4,  500 

YVliifu  lend-  - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

158, 000 

*270, 500 

65 

30, 600 

351, 500 

5 

10, 500 

5,450 

13 

3 

5, 100 

21,800 

®  ware 

1 

75, 000 

47,500 

60 

24, 000 

150,  000 

Woollen  gooile 

11 

103, 750 

56, 745 

53 

17 

19, 728 

143,  025 

Wool  curding . 

86 

142,335 

223,870 

133 

2 

35,448 

315,  619 

Aggregate . . . . . 

. .  3, 1ST 

20,034,220 

23,849,941 

18, 646 

3, 036 

6,  669, 716 

41,  781, 651 
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1 

■ a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

manufactures. 

1 

■8 

1 

I 

1 

1  ' 

§- 

o 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

*3 

I 

BELKNAP  COUNTY. 

$4,000 

6.E00 

$5,125 

3.299 

93, 873 

1, 600 

1, 500 

4.300 

4, 534 
7,282 
3,200 

66,000 

39,600 

12,500 

35,230 

2, 340 
158, 950 

$3, 120 

$11,375 

13, 115 

18 

70 

19 

24 

24,768 

3,000 

500 

1,000 

9,600 

3, 250 

15, 000 

41, 000 
75,000 
3,000 
10,500 
2,500 
62,000 

4, 095 

384 

2, 300 

936 

0, 300 

17 

4 

8,664 

15,  625 

16 

3,048 

11, 774 

3 

864 

4,2G0 

55 

120 

39,780 

148,  000 

13 

27 

12 

8,052 

63,000 

12,180 

43,000 

1,440 

40, 466 

2,520 

5,500 

93 

301 

56,472 

371,270 

16,000 

25  ' 

8,400 

33,000 

T  until  6 

2 

1, 440 

3,000 

T  ^  ^ _ 

19,400 

16, 926 

3,732 

25,361 

Locomotives 

60 

19,800 

73,400 

Tlimirrr 

3,500 

2 

720 

4,500 

’ P  w 

61 

19,020 

85,469 

w  ’  „  ,  „  _  ^  ^ _ _ 

1, 000 

12 

1,080 

3,200 

13,500 

24 

9,000 

30,000 

,  y’  ,  B,  1 

1,500 

4 

1,200 

3,500 

6 

3,600 

8, 000 

2 

2,000 

1, 345 

4 

1 

1,594 

4,060 

3 

3,500 

2,350 

2,800 

5 

1,800 

4,401) 

® ® 7 

8 

9, 500 

14  1 

3,036 

7, 300 

1 

9, 000 

2,800 

25 

7,800 

14, 000 

3 

5,400 

3,995 

6 

2,268 

7,300 

3 

2, 650 

937 

4 

1,824 

3,490 

^ e  1  ' 

a- 

1, 500 

820 

5 

1,560 

3,956 

2 

1, 900 

1,500 

2 

204 

1, 800 

3 

58, 000 
11,000 

78, 164 

38 

35 

20, 040 

148,526 

3 

30,070 

13 

10 

5,160 

54, 000 

Total . . . . - . 

134 

515,550 

691, 388 

637 

558 

285,322 

1, 397, 780 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

1, 500 

400 

4 

864 

2,300 

13 

21,250 

72,371 

78 

38 

25,824 

112, 370 

Bools  and  sU° 

1 

1, 400 

215 

3 

390 

900 

5 

8,200 

2,585 

14 

6,720 

11, 550 

1 

300 

108 

2 

600 

1, 015 

12 

23,800 

44,375 

12 

3,900 

49, 777 

5 

12,100 

6,665 

25 

7,848 

27,760 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . 

10 

30,850 

39, 211 

26 

8,988 

63,310 

Lumber,  sawed . . — ........ — ... - 

26 

51,800 

22,625 

39 

13, 032 

47, 610 
1,100 

Machinery,  eteam-onglnoB,  &o . . 

1 

2 

x 

2,000 

3, 900 

225 

1,020 

2 

7 

1, 920 

3,900 

200 

690 

3 

900 

2,100 

1 

250 

765 

1 

360 

1, 350 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . . 

2 

2,800 

560 

4 

1, 152 

3/000 

4,870 

1,000 

4 

1 

1, 900 
2,500 

2,575 

250 

4 

1 

312 

Shoo  findings . - . - . ***** . 

1 

2,000 

.400 

1 

180 

600 

Staves,  shookS,  and  heading- . . . . 

3 

5,700 

2,290 

5 

1,452 

4,940 

Tin,  copper, 

1 

1,000 

150 

2 

600 

1, 100 
12,160 

"Woollen  goods . . 

1 

4, 000 

3, 960 

5 

3 

1,932 

Total. . * . 

92 

177,450 

201, 440 

238 

41 

78,  054 

.  351,717 

820 
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manufactures 


NUMBER  OV  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

§ 

1 

i 

S! 

■s 

■a 

1 

1 

Annual  value  of  pr 

11 

$4,123 

$10,530 

5 

756 

3,000 

2,640 

9, 528 

4,480 

20,945 

24 

3 

3 

1, 448 

7,900 

23 

6,373 

16,999 

34 

8 

9,720 

3,360 

28, 900 

15,  622 

34 

4,545 

13,437 

2 

360 

800 

36 

12, 804 

49,  600 

49 

22,  056 

50, 635 

10 

63 

12,  504 

55,305 

3 

720  . 

5,720 

55 

78 

23,  556 

112, 600 

1 

360 

800 

1 

300 

1,150 

19 

5,316 

96,360 

13 

5,700 

12,750 

33 

2 

9,996 

23, 080 

3 

1, 440 

12,000 

29 

3 

11,  604 

32,076 

12 

3,  000 

12,000 

2 

3 

1,506 

3,350 

26 

100 

25,  020 

66, 600 

9 

3,720 

12,250 

5 

2,  400 

9,000 

2 

960 

2,350 

92 

32,  916 

.  388,909 

2 

600 

4, 000 

75 

20,  268 

84, 584 

15 

4,  500 

10, 815 

5 

2,  376 

4,150 

49 

10,  848 

63.8G5 

21 

8,472 

14,730 

.  3 

936 

2,  GOO 

4 

3,440 

20, 000 

4 

1,200 

3, 850 

I  9 

9 

5, 148 

37,250 

!  4 

2 

2,160 

10, 000 

2 

696 

3,540 

8 

3,  000 

1,  440 

5, 000 

6 

3,000 

9 

2 

3,  840 

9,725 

14 

90 

2 

3,360 
30,  624 
480 

11,850 

98,110 

600 

2 

1 

520 

1,260 

6 

50 

14 

6 

3,000 

15, 300 

17, 160 

5, 196 

59,812. 

15, 348 

1,  944 

4,975 

2 

600 

2,520 

333 

270 

99,  684 
156, 828 

288,472 

166 

879,500 

6 

3 

2,928 

10, 850 

1,568 

435 

60S,  703 

3,  735,  544 

10 

3,  012 

6,200 

2 

1 

480 

3,500 

CHESHIRE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Handles . 

Ploughs,  harrows,  &e . 

Bakes . . . 

Blnckumithing . * . - . 

Bookbinding . * . ■ 

Boots ontl shoos  . . 

Boxes,  packing . 

Bread . . . . . . 

Brick . 

Brooms . . . 

Carpentering . . . . 

Carriages  . 

Clothing . . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cotton  goods . . - .  i  — ...... 

Edge  tools . . . . . . .... 

Fire-arms . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet . . . . . . . 

Chairs . - . .  .  . 

Gas . . . . . 

Glass  ware . 

Hardware— An gors  and  bits . -  — 

Hats . . . . . 

lints— Balm  leaf. . . -  — 

Iron  castings . . -  . . 

Iron  railing  . . . . . 

Jacks  crow  8 . . . . . . . 

Leather ....... : . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed.  . . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Bobbins  and  spools.. 

Spinning  wheels  .... 

Machinery,  steam-ongines,  . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Musical  instruments — Melodeous . . . 

Oil,  iiiisoed. . . . . . 

Painting . . . . . 

Paper— Printing . . . . . . 

Wrapping . . 

Photographs . . . . . 

Plumbago,  (black  lead) . . 

Pottery  ware — . . 

Printing . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Sewing  machines . . . 

Shoo  pngs . . . 

Soap  and  candles . . 

S  tuvos,  shoolcs,  and  heading . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Washing  machines  and  clothes  dryers  . . . 

Wooden  ware . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . ... 

Woollen  yarn . . . . 


Total.. 


COOS  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing ... 
Boots  and  shoos  . 


$4, 350 
2,750 
8, 300 
6,700 

1. 500 
4, 050 

22, 000 

3.500 
5, 450 

800 

16,200 

21,450 

10,000 


600 
600 
33,350 
6,000 
20, 400 
25,000 
30,000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 

8.900 

1,000 

4. 500 
116,468 

2.500 

66. 900 
8,700 
1, 100 

87. 500 
4,800 
2,000 
7,500 


$1,400 
2,075 
1,035 
6,  734 
2,575 
7,693 
8, 825 . 
10,010 
3, 682 
281 
29, 459 
18, 547 
37,200 
3,200 
€4, 737 
300 
154 
87,  575 
3,855 
5,750 
.  3,650 
9,825 
3,100 
1, 150 
15,145 
5,212 
5,680 
760 
313,301 
3, 000 
35, 148 
2,065 
590 
14, 5G4 
2, 665 


600 

1,350 

29, 000 

£4, 150 

8,100 

4,500 

2,000 

1, 400 

1,600 

150 

2,500 

330 

8,300 

2, 050 

3,000 

6,320 

64,400 

40,250 

200 

75 

3,600 

250 

6,000 

10, 585 

28, 700 

31,800 

7,500 

7,145 

2, 600 

925 

400 

1,163 

239, 500 

122, 997 

295, 500 

543, 521 

5, 000 

.  5,325 

.,414,768 

1,  540, 432 

3,350 

1,108 

200 

799 
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MANUFACTURES. 

s’ 

I 

1 

■s 

,3 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

5 

•a 

< 

Annual  value  of  products. 

©• 

1 

1 

a 

COOS  COUNTY— Continued. 

Brick . . . 

1 

$1,000 

$250 

3 

i 

$495 

$1,400 

ftnwinfyaa 

5,162 

12. 600 

24, 500 

Clothing . . . 

3 

10,000 

8,600 

4 

20 

6,  COO 

84,800 

PI 

000 

22,200 

Pnpnfhri*  ^buK 

360 

i,  ooo 

Iron  cnattn  h 

!  15, 192 

40,000 

Leather  6 

9 

2, 436 

13, 108 

152  ' 

41,292 

144, 825 

Marblo  nnfl  stene  Wrk 

1, 200 

2,300 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

1 

3,  000 

5,000 

1 

2 

504 

15,000 

Soddhry  anil  harness 

4 

1, 464 

3, 350 

3, 200 

9 

1,884 

5,700 

27 

6,480 

53, 390 

rr*n  m  p,,,!  sl4artf  •  ^orQ 

1, 000 

45G 

1,650 

Wgflin/m-ts 

1 

480 

800 

1 

300 

800 

"Wool  carding . . . 

1 

3,000 

400 

1 

240 

700 

Total . 

08 

203,590 

189, 142 

326 

23 

96,075 

303,223 

GRAFTON  COUNTY. 

AfMmltiwM  iTnpiflTn,iT,tr  FnnTUTip  TU'h^f 

- 

10 

3,600 

10, 800 

6 

1 

312 

824 

' 

61.7 

2,655 

420 

1, 310 

Bakes-  _ TT--,  _ 

3 

10 

4,236 

9, 110 

2 

3  1 

1,440 

3,000 

UlnftlcHmfthnig-  -  ,  , , . .  ,  r . . 

35 

24, 730 

10, 794 

55  1 

14,368 

40,204 

Bno1il)imluig _  _ r . . _ . r . . 

1 

140 

1  1 

432 

700 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . . 

36 

24,700 

45,158 

79  . 

16 

26, 9G4 

89, 182 

Boxes,  packing .  _ _ _ . _ T _ 

1 

1,200 

5,600 

5  ' 

1, 500 

8,800 

Bread . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

9,  000 

5,975 

8 

1,800  ! 

9,500 

Brick . 

5 

976 

14 

1,860 

3,  550 

Brooms 

3 

6,052 

5 

1, 080 

8,083 

Carpentering  _ _ , _ T . . .  . 

2 

1, 500 

1, 062  1 

3 

1,080 

2,500 

Carriages  .  .  . . , . 

20 

32, 550 

15,867  1 

68 

25,284 

53, 347 

ChfLi’COfl!  -  , 

13 

28,  600 

16,230 

34 

10, 296 

32, 104 

1  1 

600 

600 

1 

300 

1,000 

Clothing  Men’s . 

7 

2, 005 ' 

13, 891 

7 

16 

4,416 

33,  700 

Shirts,  &c . .". . . . 

1 

500 

708 

2 

288 

1,  410 

Clover  hulling 

2 

800 

1, 090 

2 

420 

1,  500 

Con  font  1  finery  ..  ..  ... _ , _ _ 

1 

5,000 

15, 000 

4 

960 

10,500 

Cooperago  _  ...... 

2 

1,400 

423 

2 

600 

1,301 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . . 

35 

99,  350 

261, 494 

40 

12, 192 

318,891 

Furniture— Cabinet .... _ _ _ 

11 

35, 450 

19, 093 

85 

i 

33,228 

71,705 

2 

4,400 

1,250 

7 

2, 400 

3,800 

Gloves . . . 

6 

17,100 

13,440 

20 

100 

13,  896 

35,035 

Tinmen . . . . . . . . . . . . 

2 

4, 700 

4, 978 

.  14 

4,  044 

14, 400 

Hardware  t-t en'imors  .  _ r  ...,lir_.ltlT1 

2, 000 

1, 241 

6 

1,872 

7, 600 

Hosiery . . . 

4 

71,000 

179, 125 

45 

49 

19, 716 

109, 524 

Iron  castings 

5,400 

8, 109 

12 

5, 184 

20,  364 

Iron  ore  * 

2 

20, 000 

1,675 

23. 

636 

5,000 

j owelry 

3 

1,775 

615 

4 

1, 320 

3,300 

1 

7, 000 

1, 800 

6 

2, 160 

4,500 

Lastfl  *  * 

2 

800 

540 

2 

600 

1,550 

Limo 

1 

2,000 

248 

1 

468 

.  1, 200 

Leather 

17 

117,  000 

155, 997 

91 

28,  368 

250, 141 

Lumber  laned 

2 

1,500 

8, 150 

3 

i 

1, 212 

10,275 

T  umber  ?  v.xd 

124 

334, 186 

119, 996 

299 

!. 

78,  948 

254,807 

’  . 

2 

2, 000 

2, 310 

g 

2, 148 

9,995 

Machinery,  cotton  and. woollen — -Bobbins  and  spools*. ...... ....... 

7 

37, 500 

21,679 

90 

1 

35, 160 

69,  085 

Mnvblo  and  ctono  V"rlr  ' 

4 

2, 575 

2, 152 

6 

l 

2,568 

7,023 

Matches . . . 

2 

4,700 

l,q76 

1  5 

I  5 

1,740 

%eoo 

41 
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GRAFTON  COUNTY—  Continued. 

Millinery . . . 

Paper— Printing- . , . 

Wrapping . * . 

Straw  boards . 

Photographs . 

plnmbngo,  (silver  load) . 

Pocket  books,  wallets,  &o . 

Printing . J . , . 

Smldlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . . . . 

Scythes . . . . . 

Scythe  stones . . 

Shingles . 

Shoo  pegs . . . 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . . . . . 

Starch . . . . 

Staves,  shoolcs,  and  bonding . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  wave . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wooden  ware . . 

Wool  enrding,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . . . 


HILLSBORO*  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements — Ploughs,  harrows,  aud  cultivators. 

Baskets... . 

Blaoksmithing . . . 

Blank  books . . . . . .. 

Bleaching . . . . 

Bookbinding  . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . .  ^ . . . 

Boxes . . . . . 

Brass  founding . . . . 

Broad . . . . . * . . . 

Bricks . . . . . . 

Brushes . . . . . . . 

Caps . . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carpets . . . . . . 

Carpe  t  sweepers . . . „ . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cement  pipo . . . . 

Charcoal . . . * . . . 

Chemicals— Pyroligneous  add-  - . . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing — Ladies'  cloaks  and  mantillas . . 

Hoop  skirts . . . . 

Men's . . 

Shirts,  &c . : . . . 

Coffee  and  sx)ices,  ground . . 

Coffins . . . . 

Confectionery . . . 

Cooperage... . . 

Cotton  batting . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . 

Cotton  yarn  and  twine  . . . . . . . , . 

Currier  a’  tools . . . . 

Curtains . . . . .  . . . 

Dentistry . . . . . . . 

Edge  tools  . . . . . . . 


1 

j 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

! 

i 

■3 

1 

Male. 

1 

Pm 

1 

$400 

$300 

1 

$240- 

$000 

1 

20, 000 

13, 500 

10 

8 

4, 500 

45,  000 

4 

54, 000 

56,311 

36 

9 

15,  51G 

81, 800 

3 

20, 000 

6,570 

22 

1 

G,  528 

18,  675 

1 

100 

130 

1 

360 

1,100 

1 

100, 000 

16,703 

40 

12,  000 

48,  000 

1 

400 

400 

1 

240 

750 

2 

3, 400 

1,  060 

6 

1 

1,776 

3,000 

10 

7,050 

6, 392 

20 

5,132 

14, 552 

8 

22,  000 

13,  520 

48 

18,  348 

35, 170 

1 

6,  000 

1, 425 

5 

1,  944 

3,800 

2 

1,800 

536 

4 

1,260 

2,260 

6 

9,700 

2,  640 

11 

1,980 

6, 000 

1 

18,  000 

8,000 

25 

10 

8, 196 

30,  000 

1 

1, 500 

430 

1 

480 

1, 300 

16 

30, 300 

62, 7G7 

21 

4,  D80 

75, 478 

2 

500 

360 

6 

1,440 

2,  COO 

7 

7,000 

4, 100 

14 

4,020 

10, 850 

4 

3,800 

1,650 

6 

1,  77G 

4,210 

2 

900 

681 

3 

840 

1,  940 

7 

8,  GOO 

9, 400 

8 

2, 232 

32,  540 

3 

243, 500 

129, 682 

58 

51 

28,  263 

190,908 

452 

1,475,771 

1, 289, 647 

1,  426 

270 

472,  4GG 

2, 20G,  429 

1 

2,000 

2,  G00 

8 

1,  920 

5,  COO 

1 

2,300 

3, 200 

12 

2,880 

*  8, 0C0 

16 

10,250 

9,205 

37 

10,  3GB 

27, 920 

1  1 

3,  000 

4,420 

6 

2 

2,280 

8,000 

2 

G,  800 

2, 065 

8 

•  3 

3, 120 

9,  620 

1  1 

200 

209 

1 

1  , 

384 

680 

40 

122,370 

175, 168 

384 

332  j 

103,  080 

333,105 

6 

11,800 

7,375 

39 

2 

11, 040 

35, 9GQ 

1 

4, 000 

11, 206 

6 

3,744 

15,  000 

5 

4,050 

39, 934 

.  22  ! 

7, 440 

84,  567 

10 

'6, 115 

7,268 

44 

6,010 

19,  985 

1 

1, 500 

3, 448 

6 

10 

3,360 

8,000 

1 

500 

585 

1 

132 

1, 125 

3 

1,400 

3,450 

7 

2,100 

6,300 

2 

26, 000 

35, 473 

50 

17 

17,  604 

57,060 

1 

1,000 

2,000 

2 

2 

984 

4,000 

14 

23, 700 

15, 678 

57 

20,  652 

46,405 

2 

800 

750 

4 

1,212 

2,301 

1 

1,000 

350 

2 

.  480 

960 

1 

4, 000 

1,500 

4 

1,200 

5,  320 

5 

22,600 

31, 912 

65 

18 

22, 164 

G5.SOO 

1 

200 

1, 075 

3 

360 

1, 826 

2 

400 

2, 067 

4 

708 

5,025 

24 

50,125 

161, 168 

56 

333 

67,716 

305, 080 

2 

1, 300 

3, 925 

1 

16 

2,676 

10,  812 

2 

7,500 

37,320 

10 

2, 724 

43,200 

2 

1, 100 

1, 000 

5 

1,  5G0 

3,200 

4 

5, 200 

51,020 

27 

5 

8, 100 

77,  F6& 

10 

21, 000 

15,028 

56 

15,  324 

41,  335 

3 

16,  000 

7,580 

9 

1,608 

11,  070 

15 

6,527,000 

4, 508, 405 

1,880 

4,937 

1, 543,  680 

8,331,418 

1 

5,000 

1,680 

2 

6 

840 

2,860 

2 

1, 800 

750 

5 

2, 204 

5,197 

1 

2,  500 

1,200 

4 

5 

1, 896 

3,  500 

1 

1, 000 

800 

1 

480 

1,400 

5  . 

137,500 

58, 552 

103 

40,  032 

126,550 
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NUMBER  OV  MANUS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 


MANUFACTURES. 


HILLSBORO’  COUNTY — Continued. 


3 

1 


Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture— Cabinot . 

Chairs . 

Furs . * . 

Gas . . 

Gunpowder . 

Hardware— Augers  aud  hits . 

Files . . . 

Locks . 

Piauo-forte . .. . 

Hats . 

Hats,  palm-leaf . . . 

Horseshoe  nails . . . 

Husks,  prepared . 

Ice . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Iron  gas  pipe . . . 

Iron  stoves . . . 

Iron  work,  ornamental. . 

Leather . . 

Leather  belting . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Locomotives . . . . . 

Looking  glass  and  picture  frames . - . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Miscellaneous . 

Bobbins  and  spools  . 

Fliers . 

Hai’ness,  reeds,  Sc c. 
Spinning  wheels.... 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.. . . . 

Maps . . . 

Marble  aud  stone  work . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &e . 

Millinery  . . . . 

Money  drawers . . . . . . 

Needle-threaders . . . . 

Paper— Printing . . . . 

Colored,  &c . . . . 

"Wrapping . . . 

Patterns  and  models  ... . 

Photographs . . . . 

piuno-forto  cases . . . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

Printing— Book  and  job . . . . 

Newspaper . . . 

Provisions — Tripo,  &c... . . 

Pumps . . . 

Regalia . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Scales.... . 

Sewing  machines . 

Sewing  silk . . . 

Shoemakers’  tools . . . 

Shoe  pegs  . . 

Shovels,  forks,  & . . 

Soap  aud  candles . 

Stone  quarrying . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheet-iron  ware . 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  and  moulding . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols. . . 


$78,350 

$340,590 

31 

37, 200 

35, 525 

no 

6, 800 

1, 981 

13 

5 

4,000 

3,920 

1 

» 

100, 000 

22, 131 

20 

6, 000 

5, 000 

3 

200 

250 

1 

1,000 

1, 466 

12 

25,  000 

25,000 

80 

3 

8,000 

150 

2 

5,500 

6, 550 

4 

2, 000 

30,000 

13 

1, 400 

l,  no 

6 

4, 800 

7,620 

24 

9,000 

150 

11 

88,500 

60, 236 

113 

O7,500 

55,000 

646,475 

82 

10, 300 

6,561 

9 

1 

200, 000 

423,354 

474 

4, 700 

7,200 

12 

11,  000 

28,750 

33 

167,  GOO 

108, 123 

1G3 

10, 000 

2,400 

14 

34. 000 

19,288 

161 

3,700 

1, 320 

29 

12, 500 

20,855 

8 

20 

3,500 

1,300 

9 

60, 000 

21, 470 

79 

. V* 

40, 000 

11,850 

14 

17, 550 

16, 550 

60  ! 

27, 300 

45,730 

19 

1 

23, 800 

28, 772 

5 

70 

010 

g  1 

500 

525  ' 

4 

65,  noo 

70,863 

19 

22 

30, 000 

GO,  000 

15 

30  ; 

33, 000 

17, 717 

17 

5 

500 

150 

2 

9,026 

13 

4  900 

1,972 

7 

500 

550 

1 

13,200 

2, 099 

14 

2 

22,200 

12, 107 

61 

350 

1,000 

2 

800 

600 

1 

500 

500 

1 

11,200 

20, 960 

37 

53,300 

51, 850 

156 

50, 000 

12, 400 

20 

13, 150 

19, 752 

85 

7,000 

18, 000 

3 

10 

11, 200 

2, 511 

13 

12,000 

3, 775 

19 

3 

20, 000 

20, 265 

25 

6,300 

7,290 

11 

5, 800 

905 

30 

32, 600 

30, 356 

49 

3, 400 

1,770 

9 

1,000. 

<y>*> 

3 

2 

$0, 036 
23,900 
4,368 
696 

7.200 

J,200 

360 
2,  640 
17, 700 
956 

1.584 
13,800 

960 

8,088 

I,  550 
41,496 

6, 600 
48,000 
420 
25,404 
2,700 
3, 744 
153, 048 
3,000 
13,644 
52,  668 
3,600 
34, 280 
4,960 
7,920 
3,240 
25,  500 
12,  600 
30,  024 
6,  480 
17, 664 
2,900 

1.200 

II,  064 

11,  040 
«,  888 

456 
5,  640 
2,420 
180 
4,212 
9,780 
GOO 
300 
240 

13. 584 
39, 180 

9,  COO 
34, 080 
2,100 
5,724 
6,312 
7,200 
2,952 

12,  m 

20, 016 

2,880 

1,140 


$366,998 
75,975 
6,320 
9,  950 
48,374 

7. 500 
1,000 
6,800 

1.00, 000 
1, 800 
11, 950 
75, 000 
.  2, 400 

24.500 

3.800 
121, 955 

40, 000 
95,000 
1,204 
846,  612 
15,300 
26, 000 

732. 500 
33,500 
51,440 

184, 830 
11, 000 
101,640 
8, 080 
36, 750 
7, 000 
87,730 
44, 000 
89, 975 
83,000 
88, 054 

16.800 
2, 880 

152, 584 
109,000 
30,720 
C80 
21, 130 
8,750 
750 
12,270 
40, 450 
1,731 
1,200 
900 
44, 929 
132, 600 
35, 000 

96.700 
21,940 

B,  592 

25.700 
34, 000 
38,000 
39. 000 
65,395 
6,772 
2,400 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 

13 

PLOYED. 

r§ 

73 

s 

MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establish 

1  ■ 

1 

5 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

i 

a 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

1 

■a 

HILLSBORO’  COUNTY— Contained. 

2 

$350 

7,900 

$770 

4, 691 

3 

$444 

$1,300 

5 

11 

4, 296 

11, 301 

1 

1,000 

3,500 

950 

3 

3 

1,620 

4,000 

2 

5,770 

8 

3, 048 

11,725 

1 

1,500 

3, 500 

2 

GOO 

4,300 

„^,'l 

4 

30,800 

45,612 

40 

26 

17, 856 

80, 879 

Woollen  "Tin 

1 

53,000 

73,375 

20 

50 

13,200 

100, 000 

W orated  goods  — * . - . . . - . 

I 

1,200,000 

1, 126, 975 

395 

675 

252, 000 

1,  700, 000 

Total . . . 

511 

9,893,910 

8,822,409 

5, 792 

6,625 

3, 012, 004 

15,964,764 

MERRIMACK  COUNTY. 

A  1  lit  1*  1ft  rnffi  Hnnr1,n 

50 

10,000 

74 

1 

300 

525 

^  ML  1  p1fY11  hn  hnr-««- 

5,050 

6 

2,784 

14,  700 

A  &  *  ’ 

3,000 

200 

1 

300 

600 

Rnskots 

2 

400 

120 

4 

1, 200 

1*500 

■RWkamHMn 

13 

30,935 

7, 712 

28 

8,824 

21, 891 

2 

9, 500 

4,620 

13 

G 

6,312 

14, 300 

91 

1 

51, 025 
200 

108, 940 

263 

71 

87, 492 

295,  696 

„mnil 

GOO 

2 

936 

1,750 

13 

17,250 

G,  000 

10, 621 

57 

8, 115 

32, 800 

4, 705 

9 

2,700 

9,000 

f'nr^^vinc 

10,000 

18, 653 

48 

21, 000 

43, 550 

299, 500 

114, 280 

324 

149,724 

367,280 

('!hurr*.nnl _TTllf.,  --  r . 

4,  GOO 

2, 042 

16 

2,196 

5,200 

Clothing . . . . 

1 

3,000 

15, 000 

4 

so 

7, 536 

25, 000 

Confectionery . . . . 

1 

200 

850 

1 

1 

576 

1, 875 

CoopfirngA  _  _  _ ir . . . T- _ , _ 

18,000 

9,270 

20 

6, 5‘JO 

30,  900 

Cotton  lmtting  . . ,  r .  „ . . . . . 

3,800 

5,980 

3 

1, 080 

8,000 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . . 

539, 000 

254, 249 

259 

501 

162, 168 

567,450 

Dyeing . . . . .  . _ _ _ 

500 

100 

1 

600 

750 

Edge  tools . . . . . . . „ . . 

1,750 

1,280 

4  ! 

1, 260 

3,250 

Essential  nil#  . . 

2,100 

1, 600 

3 

9G0 

3,680 

Fire-arms  . . .. . . 

1,  OOO 

200 

2 

840 

1, 5Q0 

Flour  aivl  niwil  -  . -,r-  , , 

13 

29,000 
42, 000 

295,511 

22 

7,740 

323,359 

3 

39,250  | 

135 

34, 968 

92,500 

* 

3 

1 

5,900 
10, 000 

5,300 

5 

90 

12, 672 

20, 250 

Hardware,  piano-forte _ _ _ _ _ 

5,715 

18 

6,480 

18,750 

Hats,  palm-leaf . . . . . . . 

2 

3,000 

4,000 

2,650 

10 

10 

3, 000 

7, 0Q0 

Husks,  prepared. . . . . . . . 

3 

980 

7 

1,860 

3,575 

Iron,  ennimga _ _ 

46, 800 
5,000 

5, 500 

68, 260 

57 

19,272 

120, 650 

1 

1,620 
2,550 
*  112, 002 

4 

1, 440 

3, 500 

Lasts... . . . . . . 

3 

16 

6,600 

12,700 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

17 

63, 000 
3,4(10 

71 

25,284 

173,942 

Till  pinned  . . 

400 

6 

2,520 

4,568 

64 

82, 250 

60,756 

1,454 

3, 600 
4,405 
2,100 

89 

25, 056’ 

97, 202 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Knitting  nuip.hl'pftK 

1 

600 

3,000 

25 

9, 600 

18,840 

Machinery,  Siteam-rngmps  &o. 

14 

4,200 

10, 000 

Marblo  and  stone  work . . . 

3 

3, 100 

9 

.  ,  2,976 

8, 844 

Medicines,  extracts,  &.r. _ _ 

1  500 

2 

840 

4, 000 

Musical  instnimentB— Mclodcons . . . .... 

2 

32, 000 

9,290 

5,100 

26 

11,520 

27, 200 

'Plflrifl.fnrtwi _ _ .  _ 

15, 000 

40 

14,400 

20,500 

Painting ...... ................... . . .. .... ....... 

1 

500. 

5G8 

5 

1, 800 

3,  GOO 

Paper,  printing  . . . . . . . . 

1 

80,000 

700 

30,520 

20 

9 

8,952. 

72,  500 

Plaster,  ground _ _ _ _ _ 

3,750 

3,600 

3 

900 

5,  250 

Plaster,  ornamental . . . . 

1, 000 

10 

6,600 

12,  000 

Printing— Book  and  job  ..... ................................... 

3 

19,500 
11, 000 

6,390 

16 

I  2 

6, 648 

10,550 

Newspaper _ _ .... _  _ _ 

7, 550 
23,415 

20 

7,440 

22,  500 

70 

| 

30, 780 

93, 360 

Snsb  doors  and blinds’  _  -  ..  , 

7  900 

3,325 
8, 025 

24 

i 

8,160 

15,  775 

1 

11, 000 

19 

i 

6, 960 

18,  COO 

Silk,  sewing-,  tw!8t,  &c . — . ; . .... 

1  1 

1  2.000. 

1  .  10, 000 

2 

>  8 

1,  680 

14,  540 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MERRIMACK  COUNTT-Coutinnocl. 

Shingles . 

Silver  plating . . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Springs,  carriage . 

Stono  quarrying . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ■ware . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Washing  machines . 

Wire-work. . . . . 

Wooden  ware . . . . 

Wool  carding,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . 


ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Handles . 

Blackomithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Boxes,  packing . 

Bread . . . 

Brick . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages . 

Clothing— Ladies’  cloaks,  mantillas,  &c . 

Men’s . . . 

Shirts,  &c . 

Cooperage . . . 

Cotton  hatting  . .  - . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Edge  tools . 

Fisheries . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . 

Gas . 

Hats,  palm  leaf . . . 

Iron  castings . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Liquors,  molt . . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed......... . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Bobbins  and  sp< 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . 

Marble  and  stono  work . . 

Musical  instruments — Molodeons . 

Paper— Printing, . .  * . . . 

Wrapping . 

Pottery  wave. . . . 

Printing . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . 

Sails..-. . - . . . 

Shingles . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . 

Soap  aud  candles . . 

Stono  quarrying . . . 

Stove  polish . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Wooden  ware . . . . . 

Wool  cleaning  . . . . 


$2,  650 
5, 000 
9, 000 
1,100 
1,000 
14,000 

8. 400 
700 
800 

1,500 

1.400 
64, 100 


3,180 
7,404 
5,091 
120 
6, 101 
3, 215 


4,080 
160, 334 


7.200 
122, 510 

2,050 
3,000 
6, 600 
800 
84, 500 
15,  000 
22,200 

1. 500 
2,  600 

13, 000 
1, 117, 000 
4, 000 
48, 000 
46,200 

5. 300 
73, 000 

900 
7,000 
18,  000 
20, 000 
4,000 
127, 700 
700 
33, 000 
4, 000 
200 
5,000 
2,000 
800 
19, 000 

1. 300 
500 

2,150 

1, 100 

5. 500 
400 

2, 000 
37, 000 
16, 800 

4. 200 
35, 000 


500 
7,289 
358,822 
5,925 
7, 230 
5,420 
380 
45, 595 
100, 000 
186, 000 
X,  300 
925 
10,  000 
331, 000 

а,  no 
20, 020 
121, 277 

8X6 
5, 945 
930 

б,  798 
15, 380 
17, 000 
7,600 

127,508 
160 
16, 385 
4,500 


11, 500 
14,200 
229 
6, 515 
2,200 
G,  937 
1,225 
1, 050 
7,275 
800 
2, 000 
9,423 
5, 068 
3,  000 
95,000 


$900 

$2,  300 

4,220 

n,  ooo 

2, 496 

10,904 

3,480 

9,275 

1,  560 

2, 040 

7, 800 

15,289 

4, 256 

15, 175 

1, 164 

5, 000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,248 

3,200 

480 

4,760 

37,290 

210,550 

809,891 

2, 990,805 

360  I 

1,000 

0,432 

14, 052 

286,  644 

707,815 

2,448 

12, 825 

2, 736 

12. 182 

3, 000  . 

13, 7C0 

300 

815 

50,292 

158, 945 

18, 000 

200, 000 

53, 580 

278,875 

504 

1, 900 

1,200 

2, 300 

2, 064 

17,  500 

215,028 

780, 120 

1,920  | 

5,000 

24,336  ' 

64,  500 

10,392  i 

142,700 

1,320  | 

2, 760 

1,344  i 

12,  COO 

2,  820 

5,000 

4, 320 

15,  000 

5, 5G8 

23,  250 

3,840 

00, 000 

1, 23G 

10,100 

41,412 

100, 079 

480 

700 

12,480 

52,  500 

5,400 

11,  500 

312 

.  500 

2,280 

S3, 280 

2, 976 

22,  000 

720 

1,300 

6,972 

18, 200 

3,  G72 

6,  075 

1,800 

0, 483 

1, 056 

3,  015 

960 

2,  200 

1,800 

9,200 

793 

2,  500 

1,440 

0,  000 

11, 100 

42,000. 

13,080 

27,  510 

2,748 

9,  000 

9,600 

136,  950  ! 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY— Continued. 

Woollen  goods . . 

Woollen  yarn . 

Total . 


STRAFFORD  COUNTY. 

Baskets . . 

Blnck, smithing . 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers . . 

Bookbinding . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . 

Brass  founding . 

Broad . . . . . . . 

Brick . . . .! . 

Boxes . 

Caps . . . . 

Carriages  . . . . . 

Chemicals— Pyroligneous  acid . 

Cigars . 

Clothing . . . . . . 

Coffins . . . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

Dentistry  . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet. . . . 

Chairs . . . . . 

Furs..... . . . . . . 

Can. . . . . . . . 

Glue . . . 

Gunpowder . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . 

Iron  gas-pipe,  &o . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . ^ . 

Lumber,  sawed . ; . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Heeds,  &c.  .. 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Marblo  and stouo  work . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  & . . . . 

Millinery . . . . 

Oil-cloth . ... . . . . 

Paper,  printing. . . . 

Printing,  book  and  job. . . . 

Printing,  newspaper . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . 

Sowing  machines . . . 

Shingles _ .* . . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Wool  carding,  &c . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Woollen  yam . . . . . 

Total . . . . . 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Handies . . 

Horse  powers...... 

Rakes . . . 


Number  of  establishments.  | 

Capital  invested. 

'3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  lajbor. 

1 

1 

I 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

*3 

a 

£ 

3 

$108,000 

$60,500 

33 

24 

$12, 953 

$134,  eoo 

4 

50,000 

31,810 

16 

9 

6, 024 

44, 660 

355 

2,081,210 

1, 674, 636 

2,231 

1,541 

839,740 

3,  364,697 

1 

150 

27 

2 

480 

650 

4,560 

9, 920 

1 

6,000 

5,000 

3 

960 

8,  000 

1 

500 

516 

2 

2 

960 

1, 035 

51 

317, 500 

1, 361, 371 

1,590 

354 

488, 160 

9,  019, 718 

1 

1,500 

3,900 

1 

516 

D,  000 

a 

2,720 

9,638 

u 

1 

4,020 

16,  685 

12 

6,750 

6,956 

35 

3,880. 

20,174 

3 

4,000 

5,  640 

13 

4,  380 

14, 100 

3 

3,100 

4,900 

1 

6 

1,596 

7,000 

3 

4, 900 

8,240 

33 

11, 028 

26, 595 

1 

1, 000 

1,221 

1 

336 

2, 444 

1 

3, 000 

3,300 

4 

2 

1,  980  ’ 

8,500 

13 

43, 000 

90,478 

23 

224  j 

56,  820 

162,510 

2 

1,500 

1,365 

5 

1,932 

4, 338 

1 

3,000 

7,800 

3 

2 

1,584 

13,  (M0 

5 

3,801,080 

1,721,515 

1,097 

2,357  , 

780,  984 

3,  308, 810 

1 

500 

2,340 

2 

1, 200 

5,  000 

11 

13,600 

40, 520 

12 

3,180 

.  40, 143 

i 

500 

503 

1 

312 

2,000 

i 

300 

S60  | 

1 

300 

600 

2 

3,700 

7,250 

1 

9 

2,352 

11,375. 

1 

50,000 

4,500 

5 

2, 400 

14, 4G9 

1 

10,000 

0,700  ; 

10 

2,400 

15, 000 

1 

60,000 

9,700 

10 

2,400 

15,000 

2 

75,000 

43,750 

114 

38,  400 

100,  000 

1 

58,000 

39, 800 

75 

24, 000 

75,000 

4 

16,500 

49,993 

34 

11,  wo 

78,955 

3 

6,200 

5,320 

12 

4,200 

13, 300 , 

18 

63,300 

38, 750 

44 

12, 180 

76, 315 

I 

600 

050 

3 

5 

1,680 

2,500 

2 

5,400 

18,035 

19 

7,440 

33,  200 

2 

4, 000 

3,000 

7 

2,592 

7,219 

1 

2,000 

1,730 

3 

720 

4, 025 

6 

6,600 

9,880 

16 

2,952 

15,388 

1 

20,000 

51, 500 

42 

1 

13, 320 

77, 400 

1 

25,000 

25,000 

7 

1 

2,280 

30,000 

1 

1,600 

887 

2 

1 

720 

3,040 

4 

31,000 

32,171 

20 

5 

7, 608 

66,825 

7 

8,800 

6, 357 

11 

1 

4,  284 

13,  550 

3 

11, 000 

12, 400 

31 

10,560 

36, 908 

1 

7  000 

5, 333 

10 

4, 740 

37,  200 

1 

1  000 

350 

1 

240 

720 

1 

5,  000 

3,202 

4 

1,248 

10,  550 

3 

48, 800 

41, 775 

28 

8,748 

74, 510 

4 

6,600 

1, 785 

10 

4, 332 

8,  300 

1 

1, 000 

1,500 

1 

300 

3,  000 

4 

320,000 

361, 075 

219 

188 

92, 952 

583,000 

X 

1,  000 

750 

1 

1 

444 

1,  500 

205 

5,062,250 

4,043,823 

3,578 

3, 176 

1,644,220 

7, 091,  377 

1 

400 

96 

2 

480 

800 

1 

3,000 

1,975 

7 

.  1,680 

4,000 

2 

1, 050 

950 

3 

828 

3,  060 

6 

10,200 

1  3,309 

•  U 

4,044 

0, 200 

Blacksmitbing. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Continued. 


Blank  kooks . . 
BootB  and  shoes 

Brick.... . 

Card  boards... 
Carriages ..... 
Cooperage .... 
Cotton  goods .. 

Fire-arms . 

Flour  and  meal 


8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

9 


Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas . 

Haraos . . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather. . . . „ . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Paper,  printing . . 

Paper,  wrapping . 

Pocket-books,  &c. . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Scythes  . . . . 

Shoe-pegs . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wa 

Wooden  ware . 

Wool  carding,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Woollen  yarn . . 


Total. 


109 


$30, 000 

$30, 000 

16 

16 

$8, 640 

$40,  000 

28, 100 

53,178 

112 

21 

38, 724 

02,  493 

200 

165 

3 

300 

800 

1,400 

5,125 

15 

4, 380 

10,685 

10, 400 

3,555 

18 

5,604 

10,838 

500  ' 

262  ! 

4 

i . : 

960 

1,800 

350, 000 

114,250 

128 

362 

05, 100 

335, 000 

1,750 

1,284 

7 

1,620 

4,090 

40,  000 

84, 400 

13 

3,732 

100,944 

4, 900 

1, 050 

5 

1, 620 

4, 550 

10,000 

1, 280 

2 

624 

3, 600 

800 

540 

4 

804 

2,500 

5, 500 

2,483 

5 

2,340 

5,200 

40, 000 

71,  950 

38  1 

12, 372 

08,332 

500 

1,500 

2  1 

600 

2, 100 

41, 050 

24,322 

39 

11,004 

42,848 

43, 000 

18,025 

40 

10,800 

67,000 

1, 000 

2,360 

4 

1,968 

5,000 

3, 500 

1,900 

2 

600 

6, 100 

45,000 

35,000 

24 

24 

12,  960 

60,000 

5,000 

1,745 

4 

1 

1,  368 

7,500 

300 

4,500 

3 

5 

1,  320 

6,500 

525 

500 

1 

300 

900 

8,000 

3,850 

12 

4,320 

11, 000 

7,700 

2,700 

21 

7 

7,224 

18, 000 

4,700 

3,800 

9 

2,520 

7, 300 

2,000 

625 

5 

1,  200 

3,600 

3, 150 

3, 640 

4 

672 

4, 557 

64, 400 

77, 700 

49 

41 

22, 088 

147,760 

%  000 

1,700 

1 

180 

2,000 

779,025 

559,717 

613 

477 

263, 09G 

1, 120, 057 
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COUNTIES. 

1 

l 

o 

.a 

il 

I 

1 

s 

•  Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

Bcllcimp . . . . . . . 

134 

$515, 550 

$691, 988 

637 

558 

$285, 322 

$1,397,780 

Carroll . . . . 

92 

177, 450 

301, 440 

238 

41 

78,954 

351, 737 

Chssblro . . . . . 

293 

1, 414, 768 

1,540,432 

1,568 

435 

,  608,793 

2,735,544 

98 

263, 590 

189,142 

326 

23 

96,075 

263, 223 

Grofton — . . — . 

452 

1,475,771 

1,289,  647 

1,426 

270 

472, 466 

2,206,499 

Hillsboro . : . 

511 

9,893,910 

8, 822, 409 

5,792 

6,625 

3,012,004 

35,964,764 

Merrimack . - . 

343 

1,610,570 

1,  527, 223 

1,970 

815 

809, 891 

2,  990, 865 

Rockingham . . . .*. . . . 

355 

2,081,210 

1, 674, 636 

2,231 

1,541 

839, 740 

3, 364, 097 

Strafford.. . . . . . . . 

205 

5,062,250 

4,043,823 

3,578  | 

3,176 

1,644,220 

7,091,377 

Sullivan  — . . . . . . 

109 

779, 025 

559, 717 

613 

477 

263,  096 

1, 120, 057 

AgffWgato . . . 

|  2, 593 

23, 274, 094 

20, 539, 857 

18,379 

13,961 

8, 110, 061 

37,  586,453 

Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OP,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements— Fanning  mills.- . 

Handles . . 

Horse  powers . 

Ploughs,  harrows,  &o. 

Hakes . 

Scythe  snaths  . . 

Artists  materials . 

Baskets. . ... . . . 

BlnckSmithhig  . , . 

Blank  books . _ .  L . . .. . ; 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  . . . . 

Bookbinding . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

Boxes — . . . 

Bra bs  founding  . . . 

Broad . 

Brick . . . 

Brooms . . . . . . . 

Brushes . . . 

Caps . . . . . 

Card  boards . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carpets....... . . . .....1. . 

Carpet  sweepers. . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cement  pipe . . . . . . 

Charcoal . . . . . . . 

Chemicals— Pyroligneous  add . . . 

Cigars . . 

Clothing — Ladies1  cloaks  and  mantillas  . . . 

Hoop  skirts . . . 

Men’s.. . . 


1 

7 

1 

9 

10 

1 

1 

4 

123 

2 

1 

7 

337 

25 

3 

13 

56 

7 

1 

4 
3 

18 

2 

1 

117 

2 

16 

2 

7 

2 

2 

64 


1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  KM-  j 
PLOYED,  1 

1 

■8 

■s 

8 

■a 

•3  j 

4 

•  | 

! 

i 

| 

ft 

$1,000 

$5,200 

10 

$3,  600 

$10,  800 

5,  600 

2,270 

16  j 

5,580 

13,  079 

3,000 

1,975 

7 

1,  680 

4,000 

19,550 

15,467 

30 

9, 000 

35,  985 

15, 450 

5,  040 

30 

8,508 

18, 950 

1,500 

995 

3 

1, 4  40 

3,000 

3,000 

200 

1 

300 

600 

2,850 

3,347 

18  | 

4, 560 

10, 150 

90, 115 

51,911  : 

222 

68,  816 

104, 137 

33, 000 

34,420 

22 

18 

10, 920 

48,  000 

6,000 

5,000 

3 

. 

960 

8,000 

12,000 

8,060 

20  : 

12 

9,536 

25, 515 

704, 055 

2, 327, 371 

3,479 

1,305 

1,  089, 108 

3,864,866 

44,050 

34,965  | 

106 

a 

31,224 

104,  680 

6,000 

16, 606 

8 

4, 644 

22, 300 

23,470 

77,687 

62 

1 

21, 228 

146, 606 

47,265 

35,553 

215  j 

1 

27, 995 

106, 746 

9,000 

11,038 

16  ; 

4,140 

17, 883 

1, 500 

3,448  : 

6 

10 

3,360 

8,000 

3, 600 

5,485 

1 

7 

1,728. 

8,125 

1,400 

5,125 

15 

4,380 

J  6,685 

29, 900 

52,002 

95 

37,284 

102,765 

26,000 

35,473 

50  | 

17  | 

17, 004 

57,  060 

1,000 

2, 000 

2  j 

2 

984 

4,000 

505, 600 

234,043 

772 

312, 624 

765,720 

800 

750 

4  | 

1,212 

2,361 

34,200 

19,222 

52 

12, 973 

38,264 

5,000 

2, 721 

5 

1, 536 

7, 764 

26,200 

35,812 

70 

20 

24,444 

75,  000 

15, 200 

101,075 

102 

18, 3G0 

201, 826 

400, 

2,067 

4 

708 

5,025 

144,180 

519, 619 

136 

1, 086 

212,280 

896, 044 
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Capital  invested. 

•i 

fUMBER  OF  HAti 

PLOYED. 

S 

$3,300 

$5,993 

2 

800 

1,090 

2  ... 

7,500 

37,320 

10  ... 

2,600 

2,365 

10  ... 

13,  900 

77,270 

38 

45, 300 

26,015 

88  ... 

47,800 

26,760 

21  ... 

2, 459, 080 

7,060,156 

3,793 

80,000 

41,280 

15 

1, 800 

750 

5  .. 

2,500 

1,200 

4 

1,500 

3,140 

3  .. 

10, 300 

14,663 

25 

143, 850 

62,242 

112  ... 

2,100 

1,600 

3  ... 

3, 350 

1,638 

10  .. 

48,000 

20,020 

245  - 

391, 150 

1,330,972 

192  .. 

147, 150 

110, 23G 

394  .. 

31, 900 

9,181 

54 

7,700 

11,170 

2 

258,000 

37,506 

33  .. 

30, 000 

9,825 

29 

23,000 

16, 740 

25 

10,000 

9,700 

10  .. 

66,000 

14,700 

13  .. 

5,500 

5,518 

18  *  -• 

6,200 

3,350 

13  .. 

1,000 

1,466 

12  .. 

2,000 

1,241 

6  .. 

25,000 

25,000 

80 

18,000 

5,865 

20  .. 

6,500 

7,700 

6 

6,000 

48,725 

57 

3,400 

1,110 

6  .. 

133,000 

338,075 

138 

8,800 

8,600 

31  .. 

9,000 

150 

11  .. 

285,100 

225,871 

413 

70,000 

55,910 

97  . 

20,000 

1,675 

22  . 

1,000 

5,680 

5  . 

62,000 

18,870 

104  - 

500 

375 

1  . 

4,500 

760 

2  . 

1,775 

615 

4  . 

7,300 

3,540 

20  . 

486,618 

1,428,233 

•  472  . 

3,500 

11,950 

6  . 

2,000 

248 

1-  • 

30,300 

23,561 

18 

241,000 

452,704 

534  . 

4,700 

7,200 

12  . 

30,660 

58,220 

64  . 

1, 128, 026 

658,676 

1,104  , 

10,000 

2,400 

14  . 

45,400 

.24,723 

187 

3,700 

1,320 

29 

14,100 

22,705 

13 

600 

1,454 

25 

4,600 

1,890 

14 

284,400 

127,483 

366 

40,000 

11,850 

14 

39,425 

37,432 

126 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

$3, 468 

$14, 123 

420 

1,560 

2,724 

43,  200 

3, 492 

7,538 

11,940 

114,963 

25,224 

78, 651 

5,616 

41, 430 

2,869, 296 

13,  592, 704 

8,  892 

65,860 

2,204 

5, 197 

1,896 

3, 500 

1,  680 

6, 400 

15,  900 

53,370 

43,572 

135,  600 

960 

2,080 

2,760 

6, 740 

24, 336 

64,500 

58, 128 

1,  501,844 

111,836 

296,500 

17,064 

33,  800 

3,048 

21,325 

13, 008 

90, 443 

11,  604 

32, 076 

26,  568 

55, 285 

2,400 

15, 000 

3,600 

22,  500 

5,808 

16, 900 

3,360 

13, 000 

2,040 

0,800 

1,873 

7,  600 

17,  700 

100, 000 

7, 436 

20,  550 

3, 180 

15,300 

45, 240 

153, 606 

.  960 

2,400 

76, 188- 

ff/3,794 

9, 948 

28,075 

1,550 

3, 800 

138, 324 

470,419 

30,600 

115, 000 

636 

6, 000 

2, 400 

9,000 

40, 440 

SB,  50Q 

420 

1,204 

S60 

2, 350 

1,320 

2, 300 

8,  640 

17,250 

156,228 

1,962,015 

9,  700 

15,300 

468 

1, 200 

7,584 

86, 000 

172, 848 

805, 900 

3, 000 

13, 500 

24, 732 

100, 283 

314, 940 

1,208,629 

3, 600 

11, 000 

41,408 

123,150 

4, 960 

8,080 

10, 680 

42,400 

9, 600 

18, 840 

5,616 

11,150 

116,028 

4)4,480 

12, 600 

44,000 

56,400 

150,091 

MANUFACTURES. 


Clothing— Shirts,  &c . 

Clover  hulling . . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . 

Coffins . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage . . . . . 

Cotton  batting. . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Cotton  yarns,  &c . . . 

Currier’s  tools . . . . 

Curtains . 

Dentistry . . . . . 

Dyeing  and  bleaching . .  - 

Edge  tools . . . 

Essential  oils . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Fisheries . . 

Flo  nr  and  moal . 

Furnilu  re— Cabinet . - . 

Chairs . 

Furs . 

Gas . . . . . 

Glassware . . 

Gloves. . . 

Glue. . . . . 

Gun  powder . . 

Ilames . 

Hardware,  miscellaneous— Augers  and  bits  .. 

Files . 

Hammers  — .... 

Locks . . 

Piano-forte . . 

Hats . . . . 

Hats,  palm-leaf . . 

Horseshoe  nails . . 

Hosiery . . . . — 

Husks,  prepared- . . 

Ice . — 


Iron — Castings . . . - . . . . 

Gas  pipe,  &o.... . 

Ore,  (mining).. . 

Bailing . 

Stoves . . . 

Work,  ornamental. . . . . 

Jack  screws,  &c . - - . - . . 

Jewelry . . . 

Lasts . . - . 

Leather . * . . . 

Leather  belting,  &c.. . . . . . 

Lime . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . - . . 

Locomotives . - . - . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . - . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen — Miscellaneous . 

Bobbins  and  spools. . 

Fliers . 

Harness,  Reeds,  &c- . 
Knitting  machines  - . 
Spinning  wheels 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Maps . * . - . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

42 
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StASTJFAOTtJRES. 


Matches . . . - . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c... ....... ...... ......... 

Millinery..:* . ; . . . 

Money  drawers . . . . 

Musical  instruments— Melodcons . * . 

Piano-fortes. . . 

Needle  threaders . . . 

Oilcloths . . . :. . 

Oil,  linseed . . . 

Painting  |Mf§£ . - . - 

Paper— Printing . 

Wrapping . . . . 

Colored,  «fcc . . . 

Straw  boards . . . . 

Patterns  and  models-... . . . . 

Photographs . . 

Piano-forte  cases . . . . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . 

Plastering,  ornament  al . . . . 

Plumbago— Black  and  sliver  lead . 

Pocket  books,  wallets,  &c . . . 

Pottery  wars . . . 

Prill  ting — Book  undjob . . . 

Newspaper . 

Provisions— Tripe,  &c . — . . . 

Pumps . 

Regalia . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sails . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . . . ■ . . 

Seales . . . . 

Scythes . . . 

Scythe  stones . . . . . 

Sowing  machines . . . . . 

Shingles.... . . . . 

Ship  mid  boat  building.... . . _ . 

Shoemaker's  tools . . . . . 

Shoo  findings . . 

Shoo  pegs . . . 

Shovols,  forks,  &e . 

Silk,  sewing  . . . 

Silver  plating . _ . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Springs,  carriage . . . 

Starch . 

Staves,  shook*,  and  heading.. . 

Stone  quarrying. . . . . 

Stove  polish . . . . . „ . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  and  moulding  . . 

JJinbrellas  and  parasols  . . . . 

Upholstery . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . 

W  ashing  machines  and  clothes  dryers. . . 

Wire-work  — . . . . . . 

Wooden  ware . . . . . . 

Wood  work,  miscellaneous— Ladders  and  steps. 

Wool  carding . . . . . . 

Wool  donning,  &o . . 

\y oollen  goods . . . . . . . 

Woollen  yam . . . 

Worsted  goods . . . 

Aggregate . . . . . . 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

4S 

§ 

PLOYED. 

u 

§ 

u 

■g 

■  *fi 

s. 

1 

i 

I  ■ 

8 

•g 

o 

i  ■ 

6 

•a 

1 

•1 

£ 

3 

8 

« 

7* 

1 

a 

!§ 

s 

s 

3 

£ 

■9 

< 

2 

$4,700 

$1,076 

5 

5 

$1,740 

$7,  eco 

12 

37,300 

56,460 

27 

3 

9,144 

112,125 

19 

30,800 

38,952 

5 

87 

20,  856 

104, 042 

540 

11,275 

5,100 

525 

51,500 

2,900 

16,368 

14, 400 

16, 800 

38,  300 

26,  500 

19,200 

15,000 

40 

1,200 

1 

20,000 

42 

1 

13,320 

77,  4 no 

7,500 
1,100 
209, 000 

17, 000 
1,918 
216, 533 

20. 000 

7, 450 
420,  614 

3,000 

47,  L84 

8 

94 

70 

10 

102,100 

94,473 

69 

19 

28,  908 

358,020 

1 

30,000 

60,000 

15 

30 

11,  040 

ioo,  ono 

5 

23,900 

7,590 

29 

1 

8,  448 

22, 575 

456 

680 

9,450 

4,900 

1,200 

1, 000 

10,556 

1,972 

4,300 

3,600 

16,853 

4, 900 

16 

6,  69  6 

2,  420 

25, 770 
8,750 

6, 000 
12,  000 

1,080 

10 

6,600 

101, 600 
700 

15,  000 

1,  560 

53,  001) 

2 

3 

6 

7,250 

3, 500 
34,300 

3, 060 
11,  580 

6, 4(10 

8 

9,976 

39 

5 

31,860 

-  -  22 

96,900 

350 

800 

43,404 
‘  1, 000 
600 

144 

9 

39,  010 
600 

164, 700 

J,  731 

300 

1,200 

240 

900 

47 

57,500 

70,039 

169 

1 

64, 436 

192, 416 

1 

500 

6,937 
131,205  ! 
12,400 
13, 300 
536 

1,800 

9, 483 

39 

171,425 

50,000 

25,000 

1,800 

20,350 

368 

111,  360 

328, 769 

1 

20 

9,  600 

35, 000 

.  3 

36 

13,224 

1,260 

33,  400 

2 

4 

2, 260 

5 

25, 160 

97 

39, 300 

134,  500 

24 

25,900 

1, 100 

10,875 

1,050 

34 

7,440 

22,  605 

3 

3 

960 

•  2, 200 

..  3 

11,200 
2,500 
48, 300 
21,500 
9,000 

2, 51 L 
250 

13 

1 

5,724 

8,592 

1,000 

1 

312 

10 

.. ,  2 

17, 525 
20, 695 
28,000 

92 

26 

5 

21 

30, 052 

7, 680 

3,  780 

88, 960 
35, 300 
36, 480 

2 

18 

— .  1 

5,000 
31, 800 

1, 100 
66,900 
31,200 
7,200 

2,  000 
163,700 
3,400 
1,000 

3, 180 
35,756 

12 

4,220 

11, 000 

11 

31 

11,496 

64,514 

..  3 

5, 091 

9 

3, 480 
11, 460 

9,275 

32 

104, 619 

48 

128, 868 

12 

32,560 

1,825 

57 

38 

18, 780 
15,  312  * 
1, 440 

62,412 
23,  540 

4 

1 

2,000 
110, 069 
1,770 
955 

4 

5,  000 

..  56 

191 

9 

63,  576 

2,  880 

244, 582 

4 

5, 772 

2 

3 

2 

1,140 

2,400 

2 

350 

770 

3 

444 

1, 390 

30 

50,250 
•  1, 100 

18, 521 
2,003 

82 

32, 588 
1,764 

7G,  801 

2 

4 

7,  520 
6, 000 

...  .  58 

254,100 
7,000 
20,550 
35, 000 

1  297  300 

134, 908 
1,800 

369 

6 

110,  628 

2, 160 
4,728 

9, 600 
•loft  onfi 

’  322,  (590 

...  :  .  l 

4. 500 

17 

24, 020 
95,000 

20 

26 

31,  657 

...  .  2 

136,950 
2,  388, 140 

39 

12 

i,  soy, 

789 

59 

«jyu,  /cud 

124,000 

143,030 

57 

73 

1  700, 000 

... 

1,200,000 

1, 126, 975 

395 

675 

252  000 

2  591 

23  274  094 

Oft  enft  0*7 

a  yi/i  rf»-i 

37, 586,  453 

•* 

«u,  OaJ,  DO  / 

18  379 
•  ’ 

13  981 

a,  J.1U,  OW.L 
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Taele  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

« 

1 

l 

i 

.2 

3 

o 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

< 

1 

I 

| 

■a 

■3 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

i 

73 

I  ■ 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY. 

$1, 625 

7 

$2, 020 

$G,  03G 

2,500 

9, 800 

1,000 

4 

1,200 

2,  050 

11, 978 

56 

10,  572 

27,  523 

1,400 

1 

264 

3,000 

12 

1, 110 

2, 355 

75, 110 

5 

1,680 

83,115 

133, 000 

83, 650 

72 

3o,  nco 

120, 000 

20, 340 

23,032 

20 

6,  480 

39, 185 

300 

2 

480 

1, 125 

5,000 

15,  G25 

12 

5, 700 

53,500 

251 

81, 306 

730,239 

BERGEN  COUNTY. 

Bankets . - . 

3. 

8,000 

2,000 

15 

9 

4,  590 

8, 000 

2 

696  1 

1,  900 

28 

4 

9,012  | 

27, 317 

1,800 

1 

373 

3,  45G 

s 

50 

5,  340 

13,  750 

Brushes . . . . 

2 

4,000 

14, 525 

10 

3 

5, 340 

24,  000 

344 

120, 000 

500,  000 

25,000 

48 

17, 280 

47,  000 

Cotton  yarn.. . . . . . . . 

4 

84,000 

92,536 

66 

75 

31,080 

157,227 

Dyeing  and  bleaching . - . 

1 

ino,  ooo 

20,000 

40 

10 

18,000 

80,  000 

filUl'l  ir-  _  -  - _ _ _ _ T . ,  r  m . , . 

1, 100 

16 

1,476 

7,  023 

Plfim*  nnrl  mpfll , , , _ _  _  _ _ _ _  _ 

14 

’  4,032 

84, 285 

• 

15,000 

25 

11,700 

20,  000 

"jron  eastitigs  . 

1 

5 

1,200 

2, 700 

,T  n\y  r»l  ry . .  .  ....  . 

14, 000 

11 

3,300 

20,  000 

Kindling  wnnrl  .  _ ..... _ _ 

15 

4,680 

50,000 

Damp-wick _ ........ . . . . 

1 

1 

30,  000 

25,109 

12 

8 

3,288 

43,  524 

T/ftfltbnr,  .  r  . . ,  .  ... 

12,000 

3 

540 

17,000 

•3 

9 

2, 220 

10, 123 

Marhln  and  Hf.nno.  work . _ ............... _ .... _ ... _ 

7 

4 

^400 

400 

1 

396  1 

800 

Paper,  wrapping . - . . . . . 

1 

20,000 

7,565 

10 

3 

4,032 

16, 400 

Printing  , _  - _ _ _ _ _ -  _ - 

1,500 

450 

3 

1, 188 

3,  COO 

fii'sh  and  blind r 

1 

2  680 

B 

3,456 

G,  COO 

fillip  and  boaf.  bidding _ 

3 

ao  nnn 

32, 345 

52 

25,200 

74,800 

Woollen  goods — ..  . . 

5 

39,000 

24,400 

18 

15 

7,  056 

45, 305 

Total . . . . . 

59 

789,650 

394,710 

806 

127 

285,  474 

1,264,812 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements  TVlineollaunouH _ 

4,100 

5 

3,536 

3, 355 

Blacksmi  thing. 

3 

1'fiM 

'  24 

6,840 

15, 605 

28 

60,950 

70,720 

,  310 

98 

95,616 

197, 633 

Broad . * . 

3 

7,600 

11,964 

8 

2 

3,468' 

18,575 

Brick . . . . . . .....i!,,.. 

6 

60 

12,  510 

63,849 

Carpentering . . . . . . . ....... _ _ 

410 

9 

2,556 

■3,045 

Carriages . 

19 

57,200 

36,178 

125 

1 

41, 928 

117,648 

Charcoal 

14, 500 

43 

5,  880 

22,140 

Charcoal  ptilreriml 

6  000 

2 

720 

16, 000 

Cigars  - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .......... _ _ _ 

2,600 

1,800 

5 

1,236 

4080 

Cl  othiug— -Men’s . I 

33 

13,  925 

35,398 

44 

86 

24,276 

67,426 

Shirts,  &C . - . 

1 

1, 000 

12, 000 

1 

5 

1,200 

20, 000 

Confectionery . . . . . . . 

800 

600 

f> 

720 

1, 500 

Copper  raining . . . . . . . 

± 

50, 000 

2, 850 

65 

10, 140 

18, 182 

Cotton  thread . . . . . 

1 

2,500 

12,500 

16 

30 

6,000 

23,000 

Cotton  yarn . . . 

1 

6,000 

19,976 

■S3 

9 

4,512.;, 

23, 306 

<382 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

43 

MANUFACTURES 

i 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

4 

1 

§ 

& 

1 

1 

i 

4 

■3 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY — Continued. 

$30,000 

8,800 

4,300 

200 

311,800 

16.500 
16,750 

4,000 

130,000 

450 

200 

24. 900 
190,250 

1,800 

10,000 

14,700 

3,000 

91,592 

108.900 

172.500 

$30, 000 

4, 450 

40 

23 

$14,400 

8,520 

2,490 

840 

20,680 

$60, 000 
25,700 

3, 100 

1,000. 

684,832 

9,060 

1,040 

33 

63 

33 

686,360 

i 

600 
17,160 
38, 064 
288 

300 

6,  300 
89, 280 
480 
1,500 

1,  680 
432 
123, 300 
17, 412 
73, 920 

3,400 

35, 000 
80,000 

1,  500 
800 
36,  200 
371,750 

40 

93 

* 

23,  975 
586 

220 

19,  600 
224, 570 
300 

15 

191 

1 

1 

12, 437 
12,  600 
6,000 
185,  OUO 
365, 130 
231,700 

6,840 

2,900 

40,000 

106,073 

76,489 

g 

l 

315 

56 

182 

5 

31 

1 

40  000 

150 

2,200 

7,000 

1,800 

1,000 

250  | 
230 
2,346 
716 

1 

3  300 

283 

971 

1.500 

6,  900 
2,400 

D,  000 

32,  606 

13. 500 

D,  100 

Printing . . 

1 

4 

10 

3,072 

1,080 

1,  080 

Turn  pH . . . . . . 

Roofing,  tin . . . 

* 

1 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

15,620 

2,800 

3,575 

287 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . . 

10 

2, 500 

3, 400 

g 

1,  440 

1,  320 

Shingles  and  laths . .. . . . 

3 

Ship  and  boat  building  . . . 

4 

ShoomaliorR'  war _ ; . 

1 

1,000 

2 

1, 440 
10,  060 
57, 670 
7,450 

Soap  and  candles . 

1 

* 

4,000 

36,700 

7,600 

7,030 
26, 343 

1, 900 

2 

6 

36 

18 

480 

2,  016 
10,  48 8 

4,  560 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron,  ware . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing  and  moulding . 

2  1 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . 

Wool  leu  goods . . . . . . . . 

6  ' 

6,300 

1,000 

1, 960. 

14 

4, 188 

7,  920 
1,350 

1 

730 

2 

600 

Total. . . . 

949 

1,527,667 

1,  503,  868 

2, 017 

250 

699,  264 

2, 771,  763 

CAMDEN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous . 

3 

1,  080 

3,640 

BiacksmUliing . „  .  .. 

1 

3,000 

1, 150 

Blocks  and  spars  . . . . 

21 

12,475 

5,728 

48 

g 

15,  240 

1, 104 

4, 400 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

1 

1,'  000 

lj400 

.. 

Boxes,  packing. . . . 

27 

12, 714 

28, 652 

88 

11 

31, 020 

36, 400 
39,  051 
1,000 
240|  000 

Brand . 

2 

25,  000 

20, 450 

23 

.  1? 

11, 172 

4, 572 
360 

Brooms . . . 

10 

6,  700 

26, 869 

Calico  printing,  &o . 

1 

10O 

624 

nn 

... 

Carriages . . .  * 

1 

361,  000 

110, 000 

100 

I"0 

62,«on 

41,  900 

Charcoal,  pulverized. . . . 

3 

38,  COO 

12, 711 

50 

Chemicals . 

1 

9,  000 

2,000 

3 

1,080 

i  Cigars . . . . 

1 

20, 000 

7,750 

5 

1,440 

12  000 
3,  600 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

1 

600 

1, 600 

19 

... 

Confectionery . . . 

6' 

7,300 

4,700 

10,940 

12 

19  400 

Cooporage . . . 

4 

8,856 

10 

2  832 
3,340 

7,790 
480,  000 

Cotton  goods . . . 

2 

1,700 

2, 915 

.Dyo-istuffd . 

1 

75,000 

230, 500 

30 

21 

4 

12,  000 
8,  400 
1,440 

90,000 
178,  895 
3,  000 
22, 174 
297,000 

Flour  and  meal . 

1 

40,000 

30, 800 

Furniture,  cabinet. . 

13 

68,200 

126,657 

Gas.. . . 

2 

1°0  ™ 

600. 

Glass  ware . . . . . 

5 

264,266 

3, 500 
100,271 

500 

135, 400 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

4 

H 

1 

a 

£ 

'  CAMDEN  COUNTY— Continued, 

$5, 0(59 

25 

$10, 800 

$40, 1)00 

187,  500 

230, 000 

300 

120, 000 

500, 000 

7, 500 

12 

2,880 

11, 000 

3, 470 

3 

1, 080 

4,850 

133, 774 

58 

20,832 

280,400 

850 

1 

988 

2, 000 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . . . . 

1 

10,  000 

10, 185 

13 

7 

4, 128 

25,125 

3, 288 

3 

300 

4,650 

7,  G56 

36,  000 

7 

2,  01C 

7,000 

100, 000 

15 

G,  720 

111,  936 

300 

2 

720 

1,  500 

2,500 

9 

1,968 

11, 500 

Provisions— Sausages . . 

9 

12,  500 

40,241 

18 

G 

6,576 

56,911 

2 

720 

1,340 

6 

1, 980 

4,  900 

9, 024 

37, 300 

,  4, 450 

20 

|  ■  6,240 

15, 000 

4 

16, 940 

45 

21,  000 

46,  500 

6, 500 

4, 01.5 

14 

4, 56,0 

12,000 

4, 5G0 

23, 825 

4, 545 

21 

7,  404 

10,  475 

Webbing . . . 

1 

40, 000 

28,800 

30 

30 

12,960 

48,  000 

Woollen  goods . . . 

1 

3,  000 

4, 450 

8 

8 

3,  600 

24,  000 

Total . 

169 

3,  171, 755 

1,463,247 

1,  843 

685 

702,  958 

3, 129, 270 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY. 

B1  n  clcsmi  th  i  n  g 

3,550 

3, 752 

1G 

4,560 

10,928 

Boots  and  shoes . . . * . . 

6 

G,  900 

4,088 

14 

12 

5,784 

10,454 

ciflLprbijve.H  ,f.  ,r _ _ _ _ _ 

1, 414 

5 

1, 380 

2,910 

Clothing,  men’s . * . 

1 

200 

225 

1 

1 

264 

525 

Flfnn*  find  T^nid  -  „ _ , _  _ _ _ ... _ - _ ...... _ 

22, 012 

6 

1, 920  ! 

25, 879 

Gas . 

1 

30, 000 

800 

4 

2,160  ! 

3, 000 

6 

7, 800 

10,163 

7 

2, 460 

14,240 

Millinery  . ...! 

1 

1, 000 

663 

2 

360 

1, 800 

Piwvislnng  Preserved  ftriihs  ..Y _  ....... _  _ _ _ _ 

1 

5, 000 

1,000 

8 

2, 100 

5, 950 

2 

700 

832 

3 

804 

1,702 

Sh  id  liont  1  nildin 

2  1 

5  000 

4  499 

11 

1,920 

7,701 

nnrl  slmAMrnn  -ware 

200 

550 

1 

312 

1  1,124 

-YYngmiK,  cnrtSj  _ 

1,500 

1,759 

8 

2,520 

5,590 

Total . 

39 

79, 450 

51,756 

84 

15, 

26, 5 14 

91,803 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements,  miscellaneous . . 

2 

6, 800 

3,300 

16 

'4,080 

9,825 

BUicksmithing- ...... . . . . . . 

11, 300 

11, 921 

53 

14,916 

31, 980 

Boots  and  shoes . . . - . . . . 

30 

15, 850 

23,721 

73 

10 

22, 320 

53, 224 

g 

700 

2, 870 

1,  080 

4, 940 

Brick . . . . - . . . . 

3 

8, 500 

8,200 

22 

3, 396 

7,200 

1 

2,000 

30 

3 

1,080 

*  2, 200 

3 

900 

1, 500 

0 

1, 800 

5,000 

C  arriages . . . . . 

6 

6, 500 

4, 680 

21 

5, 940 

22,110 

Cigars... . - . 

2 

850 

2,800 

6 

4 

1,740 

21, 000 

Clothing,  men’s . 

4 

2,900 

5, 607 

12 

17 

6, 588 

1  15,600 

Confectionery . . . . . 

2 

1, 400 

5,750 

1, 200 

"  10, TOO 

Cotton  goods . 

1 

200,000 

86, 680 

160 

180 

64, 320 

Gio,  ono 

Edge  tools  . . . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

GOO 

3 

960 

- . 

Fisheries,  oyster. . . . . 

107 

88, 400 

*  382 

95,8o(f ; 

Flour  and  meal . - . » . . 

15 

91, 500 

185.764 

39 

'lS.» 

834 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Continued. 

Furniture— Cabinet . . . . . 

Chairs . . . . 

Glassware  . . . . 

Hardware,  coach  and  saddlery . . . 

I-Iats . . 

Iron  casting's ----- . . . . 

Leather  . . ---- . - . . 

. . - . * - 

Lumber,  sawed . - . ----- . . 

Millinery . . 

Nails . . . . . ..... 

pottery  warn . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sand,  washed . . . . 

Snsli,  cloors,  and  blinds . . 

Ship  and  boat  building; . . . 

Snap  and  candles . . . . . 

Sumac,  prepared . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . . . . 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  implements,  miscellaneous  .... 

Bark,,  ground . . . - . . 

Bolts,  children's  . . * . . 

Blncksml  thing . . . . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  <fcc . . . . 

Bookbinding. . - . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . 

Boxes,  packing  .  . . . . 

Boxes,  paper . . . . . . 

Brass  founding . . . ... 

Brass  wire  and  wire-cloth . . 

Bread-- . . . . 

Britannia  wave . .  ...... 

Brushes  . ... . ----- . . 

Cali co  printing,  «&c . .  1 . . .  . . •. - 

Carpentering . . . . . 

Carpets . - . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Carving . 

Cement . . . . . . . 

Chemicals . . 

Cigars . 

Cigar  boxes . . . 

Clothing— Ladles’  hoop  skirts . . . 

Men’s . . . . . . 

Shirts,  ,feo...-  . . 

Coffeo  and  spices,  ground . . 

Coffins . . . 

Cf  mbs. . . . . . 

Cooperage _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Copper,  rolled  . . . . ... 

Coppcrsmithing . - . . 

Cork  cutting. ...  . _ _ _ _ _ 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Cutlery . . . . . . . 

Edge  tools  . . . . 

Engraving,  die  Blnking,  &c . . . 


1 

6 

-o 

a 

»ci 

1 

1 

<3 

Cost  of  Taw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

$2,750 

$2,160 

8 

$2,  640 

$9,  500 

4 

1,600 

4, 470 

10 

2,124 

10,  275 

s 

175, 000 

112, 570 

501 

184,200 

393,  000 

1 

500 

G85 

3 

1, 008 

1,  800 

1 

500 

1,000 

2 

780 

2,500 

3 

102, 500 

110,432 

107 

38, 400 

3  68,  6C0 

1 

7,000 

6,800 

6 

2,160 

3.0,900 

3 

5,300 

9, 400 

6 

2,040 

17,  700 

10 

9,200 

10,800 

14 

4,620 

21,  240 

7 

3,700 

6,050 

28 

3,780 

12,850 

1 

300,000 

237, 000 

350 

10s,  000 

400, 000 

1 

1,000 

240 

3 

720 

1,500 

7 

5,000 

6,175 

15 

4, 440 

11,690 

3 

2,200 

3,750 

11 

3,936 

7,500 

2 

1, 050 

1,200 

5 

1, 800 

3,  800 

5 

49, 300 

21, 492 

89 

39, 960 

83, 200 

X 

500 

4,000 

2 

660 

6, 400 

2 

2,500 

1,700 

4 

600 

2, 850 

3 

10,100 

11,200 

11 

3, 324 

17,800 

u 

4,650 

5;  895 

31 

9,060 

16, 135 

i 

20,000 

28, 900 

10 

2,400 

41,200 

281 

1,142,050 

923,348 

1, 992 

239 

651,964 

2, 090, 099 

1 

2,950 

2,590 

5 

1,980 

6,900 

2 

7,500 

3, 500 

3 

720 

e,  500 

1 

60,000 

185,000 

4 

166 

20,  928 

451),  000 

7 

( 10, 800 

7,162 

23 

8,004 

18,  200 

1 

8,500 

1,650 

35 

10,200 

33,000 

3  ; 

5,850 

3,  000 

9 

3 

3,344 

8,  000 

77 

274, 740 

449,825 

1,202 

192 

400,440 

970,  811 

4 

16,500 

20,650 

36 

13, 476 

40,300 

8 

20,800 

55, 545 

61 

87 

35, 988 

97, 400 

8 

25,  660 

43, 645 

31 

12, 480 

68, 750 

2 

45,000 

28,555 

48 

4 

19, 464 

62,  200 

18 

64,500 

195,231 

84 

3 

27, 180 

271,720 

2 

17,500 

17, 940 

30 

1 

9,  493 

32, 000 

1 

4,000 

2, 585 

9 

2, 880 

6, 500 

2 

120,000 

63,100 

130 

15 

41, 184 

110,  000 

8 

49,040 

68, 641 

86 

42,  984 

128, 300 

2 

400 

1,182 

3 

720 

2, 300 

37 

326, 125 

296, 188 

714 

10 

285,  984 

705,415 

2 

1, 150 

140 

5 

2,  880 

4,  050 

1 

300,000 

87,000 

250 

62,  400 

'  255,000 

5 

129,000 

170,150 

63 

27,780 

263,  000 

15 

78,800 

95, 130 

124 

37,  596 

229, 760 

2 

1,850 

1, 430 

2 

972 

3,  200 

1 

40,000- 

97,500 

2 

134 

16,464 

225,  000 

42 

1, 149, 000 

1, 484, 372 

1,558 

3,046 

814,104 

2,628,352 

4 

75,800 

151, 040 

32 

445 

62,  400 

225,  000 

3 

28,500 

71,202 

14 

.  6, 420 

92,  200 

3 

13,000 

4,985 

12 

5,040 

13,500 

2 

40,500 

30, 400 

42 

5 

16,  692 

55,  500 

9 

1C,  700 

15, 394 

62 

21,  324  ‘ 

52,  800 

2 

190,000 

385,320 

48 

19,200 

48G,  000 

3 

2,200 

5,830 

9 

3,528 

10, 180 

1 

5,000 

3,950 

e 

1,  020 

6,  000 

1 

5,000 

10, 500 

7 

4 

2,160 

16,000 

5 

28,000 

27,654 

46 

18,  876 

61,  000 

11 

92,700 

73, 170 

196 

88,  776 

£12,  725 

1 

1,000 

908 

3 

1.440 

2, 400 
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i 

s 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

y 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

% 

1 

i  ■ 

j 

1 

3 

Male. 

a5 

•a 

£ 

§ 

< 

ESSEX  COUNTY—  Continued. 

$63 

1 

$480 

12, 000 

14.000 

4 

1,248 

18,000 

1,137 

60 

22,080 

2,600 

7 

1,500 

1,300 

7,500 

2 

864 

. . .  1inf  oli,  nrw,  m  lnt,m 

30,500 

8.865 

31 

19,680 

48, 900 
845 

123 

41,784 

J 

4 

2,100 

x 

3,000 

12 

5,760 

2 

10, 000 
350,000 

6,600 

10 

3 

3,744 

36, 344 

DO 

16, 200 

8,500 

17,420 

13 

5, 112 

11, 500 

35,975 

18 

8,460 

28,000 

3, 000 

19, 215 

28 

3 

12,876 

900 

11 

4, 428 

18, 000 

25, 000 

18 

5,400 

3,500 

8,626 

3 

900 

34 

288,600 

314, 305 

779 

69 

274, 956 

7,571 

28 

8,412 

3 

13,500 

9, 400 

21 

10,020 

5,000 

8,000 

10, 500 

25 

1 

7,344 

Pin  non  oml  rnlon 

3,740 

13 

5,  652 

2,000 

2.500 

6 

1,728 

45,  000 

20,025  j 
6.558 

130 

28 

22, 608 

WwwuO.- 

12 

5,184 

1Tnf  nnjl  hftnnf<f  ,i,  ^lrQ 

g 

4,  000 

1,050 

7 

3,036 

HatB . . . . . 

44 

685,900 
SO,  000 

1,839,062 

1,922 

739 

894, 192. 

Hat  bodies . . . . . . 

2 

502,700 

65 

32 

31,440. 

Hosiery . . . . 

1 

130, 000 

51, 300 

133 

267 

105, 600 

India-rubber  goods . . . 

1 

200,000 
174, 000 

135, 000 

60 

70 

41,040 

8 

g 

119,710 

193 

71, 916 

I mn  (Minting^,  TnnlleHblo 

118,  000 

62,232 

200 

75, 924 

X 

3,000 

8, 325 

5 

1,920 

Iron  railing _ ,  ,„TTTTrT _  _ _ _ .  _  .  r _ 

1 

10, 000 

20,360 

13 

7,800 

Jewelry _  _  _  _  __ _ _ 

1  23 

1  1 

732,500 

800 

694,865 

723 

71 

363,828 

•TmvoliM's’  tnolfl 

420 

2 

864 

K< lulling  wnmj  . 

1 

13, 000 

4,600 

15  1 

4, 800 

Lamps  cottcl) _ .  ,  r .  r  -  - T _  _ _ _ T.  r _ 1 

3 

26, 000 

29,960 

39 

15, 936 

4, 000 

2,800 

2 

900 

T  „.,*vLv 

17 

233, 000 

597, 031 

185 

59, 952 

T,.«fBor 

1 

300 

2, 000 

480 

Leather,  morocco  .....  . . . . 

3 

105, 000 
912, 000 

254, 900 

138 

19 

62, 208 

Lea tlier  pflt**1!---  -  .... _ 

9 

720 

863, 4fi0 

Lime  . . . . . . . . 

1,000 

2,000 

2 

•  720 

Looltillg-gbiRn  and  picture  frames . 

\ 

38, 100 
578  000 

37 

13,284 

16 

4 

165 

62,796. 

^  |  lancd 

38,000 
106, 000 
405, 300 

79 

30,  060 

Lumber*  fnwnfl 

49 

18,384 

Uncliliiory  StQRtQ*6Q^inoRj  _ _  _ 

393 

196,  788 

20,  000 

25 

9,  000 

25  500 

58 

24,  540 

“  0  „  fin 

1,  000 

920 

50.  640 

2 

540 

*’  8‘ 

1 

50,  000 

6 

2,304 

g 

1,900 

6,500 

680 

3 

840 

r  l^rutcr 

g 

3. 225 

10 

2,940 

ttl  al  untrumentc  Helodeons 

x 

D,  000 

2,275 

726,049 

8 

2,316 

O  'rT^l^cnamolcd 

8  ' 

400,200 

362 

140,988 

il  floor  cloth 

x 

30,000 

53, 000 
23. 000 

40 

15,840 

1 

25, 000 

6 

3,360 

7 

17, 400 
45, 000 
80,500 

15  555 

41 

18,660 

I*  kp  utiu 

2 

21. 685 

9 

11 

4,164 

1  straur  und  binders’ boards 

5 

40, 302 
107, 557 

61 

1 

19$  704 

Wrapping . 

1  6 

138, 000 

52 

18 

IfyO# 

$350 
18,'OQO 
20,000 
2,000 
0,000 
81,800 
113,180 
2,000 
11,000 
12, 000 
111,470 
38, 000 
57, 1)00 
72,000 
8, 200 
38,000 
10,320 
038, 150 
20,  000 
25, 000 
25,  000 
ID,  000 
5,003 

53. 500 
35,  000 

7,  000 
3,420,028 
630,  000 
106,  000 
400,  000 
242,  500 
193,  500 
11,700 
30,  000 

1,345,500 

I, 500 
10,000 
57, 000 

8, 001) 
724,  023 
3,  000 
360,  000 
1,  7117, 000 
3,400 
00,000 
833,875,. 

112.500 
1(13,000 
700, 230 

28, 000 
08, 000 
1,0110 
08,000 

2,500 

II, 400 

8,000 

1, 021),  130 
,  86,000 
40,0 00  . 
40,430 
43,000 
84, 300 
181,107 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

I 

s 

1 

s 

0 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

i 

■3 

1 

Male. 

1 

to 

ESSEX  COUNTY— Continued. 

T, _ _ 

*5,200 

$3, 050 

4 

$3, 120 

$7, 000 

P  ^  ^ 

6 

3,  000 

.  5, 000 

Pearl  goods . . . * . . . . . 

3 

8,600 

7,000 

34 

3 

10, 176 

20, 000 

1, 600 

1,450 

2 

1,020 

3,  000 

3 

5, 172 

6 

2, 580 

9,200 

2 

2,840 

18 

7,200 

12,  500 

117 

42, 516 

109, 754 

_  ■  i.t 

1, 160 

3 

1,020 

2,  550 

fllilto 

19,700 

5 

2,  760 

27,  000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

28 

1, 2.'12, 400 

770,895 

1,060 

40 

438, 108 

1,446,700 

^  ldl  t  n 

22, 200 

33, 700 

10,000 

8 

3,  000 

12, 000 

62, 224  1 

143,  350 

vmnmn 

744 

2,000 

Silk,  sowing,  &c . . . . . . . 

2 

50, 000 

62, 950 . 

....  .  29 

70 

23,  520 

104, 400 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &c . . . . . . 

I 

2,000 

3,300 

2  ! 

8 

1,  632 

6, 000 

1,500 

7, 000 

1 

2,280 

167, 000 

1, 920 

5,  500 

iff  nr*1  tobnrf* 

42,000 

60,000 

9,600 

70,  000 

6, 504 

117, 1)00 

21, 060 

75, 030 

63, 506 

88 

37, 260 

327,200 

Stair  rods . . . 

2 

66,000' 

47,  585 

38 

5 

18,  500 

86, 400 

Straw  goods . . . 

1  1 

20,000 

60,000 

25 

60 

22, 800 

104,  (100 

Stationary,  xynforR,  A-.n  . . .  _ 

15, 000 

4, 560 

25,  000 

Steel  goods . . . . . . . 

1 

20,000 

7,800 

78 

1 

18, 801 

30, 000 

Stone  quarrying  .................. ......... ............... ...... 

5,400 

64,  056 

132,  000 

Stucco  work ........ . .  * . . . . . ........................... .......... 

150 

0,490 

lr'0  io° 

253,  450 

Toys,  tin  . .  . . . . . . 

Tlunnd  iron  witfP  - 

X  ' 

2,000 

3,505 

9 

6 

3,  360 

10, 000 
50, 000 

Tnmk  unrl  pni’pftt.biijj  fi'flrn^R  . 

g 

^00 

^7  976 

53,500 

Trunks,  earpot-lings,  and  values . . . 

13 

3L4, 500 

474,  850 

665 

117 

236,  328 

929,  000 

Tlirplng,  ivory  nnfl  }>OTlft  -  -  i- _  »ni _ 

g 

2,280 

5,000 

97  nnn 

13  530 

16,  812 

39,  950 

ppd  TfrvuJfo  S 

i 

1*  04Q  ! 

2  850 

4g 

768 

5, 000 

Tljpiidiatory. .. . . . .  . . . . . . . 

6 

18,000 

30,620 

35 

34 

20,  424 

66, 100 

■VarniBk. . . . . . . . . . . . 

8 

155, 250 

194,956 

24 

12,  948 

347, 000 

51, 000 

Webbing  .......  . . . . * . . . 

1 

4,500 

5,000 

5 

2 

3,012 

10,  000 

Whips  . . . . . . . 

960 

8, 800 

Whip  sockets . . . . . . ... 

1 

5,000 

1,940 

5 

2 

2,400 

6,  500 

Woollen  goods . . . 

5 

229,000 

272,305 

286 

160 

111,  960 

524, 000 

Zinc,  oxide  of . . . . 

1,200,000 

98,000 

no 

39,  600 

165,  000 

Total . 

770 

13,846,605 

15,029,087 

15, 852 

5,938 

6,  il7,  952 

27,  027,  514 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY. 

A gricultuml implements — Mi scellaneous  . . . . . 

x 

1,  500 

800 

2 

960 

2,500 

Baskets . . . 

175 

4 

840 

2,150 

13  liicksnu  thing . . . . . . 

19 

12,  475 

10  743 

43 

12,  384 

36,300 

Boots  and  shoes . ....... . . . . . _ 4 

28 

17,120 

19,856 

56 

1 

16,  008 

43, 258 

Brick... . . .....I.. . . 

2,000 

960 

a,  r>oo 

Carpet)  taring.  .  . . . . . . . . . 

9 

3,500 

29 

9,480 

16,  900 

1,  320 

«;  900 

'arnnges . . . . . ....... . . . . 

10, 800 

9, 163 

33 

10,  920 
2,  280 

23,  21)0 

Ah’n'ft  - 

3 

6, 400 

Shirts,  &c . I.— — . . . . . 

g 

1 

2,000 

4,000 

2 

20 

6,600 

20, 000 

Coffins . . . . . 

600 

■  1,800 

Flour  mid  meal . . . . . . . . . . _ _ 

17 

112, 400 

288, 340 

28 

8, 496 

332,  465 
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MANUFACTURES. 


2 


•S 

■a 


GLOUCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 


Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Glassware . . . .... 

Glass,  window . .* . 

Hardware — Files . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Jewelry  . . . . 

Lamp-black . 2.., . 

Leather . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing .  . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  and  moulding. 

Upholstery . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total. . 


4 

2 
i 
1 

3 


2 

13 

5 

1 

3 

3 


$3, 100 
165,  000 
23, 000 
1,000 
10,000 
200 
2,000 
10, 500 
33, 200 
468 
1,000 
3,500 
24, 900 


1  1,000 

1  2,000 

10  8,700 

1  5, 000 


147  465,713 


HUDSON  COUNTY. 


Baskets, . . 

33  lack  smithing . 

Blinds  and  shades . . 

Blocks  and  spars . . . . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  &c . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carriages . . 

Cars- . 

Car- wheels . . . 

Cement . 

Chemicals . 

Cigars  . . 

Clothing,  ladies’— Hoop  skirts. 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . 

Coffins . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Copper  smelting . 

Cordage . . 

Crucibles  . . - . 

Edge  tools . 

Fertilizers— Poudrette, 

Fireworks . . 

Fisheries — Shad . 

Oyster . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Foundry  facings . . 

Gas . . . 

Glassware.... . . 

Grates,  &c . . 

H  ardware — Miscollan  eou  s . 

Hats . . 

Hat  bodies . . . 

Ink,  printing . - . 

Iron,  bar,  &c . - . 

castings . 

stoves. . - . 

railing . . . 

Jewelry . - . . . 


12 

13 


3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 


2 

3 

18 


200 

2,450 

250 

1,500 

11,000 

18.500 
28,800 

8,200 
14, 000 
140, 000 
125, 000 
125, 000 
13, 000 

8.500 

6, 000 

30, 000 
12,000 
30, 000 
150, 000 

1.500 
80, 000 

1, 000 
76, 000 
59,000 
13,120 


34,725 
8,000 
10, 000 
300, 000 
7,000 
2, 000 
3,000 
500 
1, 000 
25,000 
80,000 
20, 000 
10,000 
500 
217,500 


Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

| 

I 

•3 

3 

Female. 

$1,540  1 

9  1 

$2,520 

$5, 150 

94,300  ' 

450  1 

95; 000 

■  205,  000 

15,800 

55 

16,500 

35, 000 

6,000 

12 

2,400 

10, 000 

4,395 

u 

3,720 

10,800 

300 

1 

360  ' 

1,200 

1,400 

5 

1,380 

6,000 

7,319 

5 

1, 440 

14, 560 

75,150 

38 

12, 644 

126,950 

1,680 

12 

4,620 

6,930 

520 

5 

720 

2,400 

3,830  ! 

8 

3,060 

8,500 

24,480  | 

15  | 

5, 184 

35,200 

5,620 

7 

2,400 

20,126 

400 

2  ; 

480 

900 

7,500 

6 

2,  400 

10, 000 

3,970 

20 

6,420 

13, 875 

6,000 

4 

1,200 

9,000 

602, 506 

882 

24 

233, 296 

1,  013, 094 

270 

1 

480 

885 

3,315 

13 

4,320 

13,912 

1,000 

3 

1,200 

6, 000 

1,500 

4 

1,440 

5,000 

5,500 

14 

4,224 

10,975 

22,651 

64 

6 

21,180 

59,  900 

67,854 

39 

2 

10, 980 

112, 930 

24,600 

40 

17, 256 

63,  000 

7,380 

25 

8,580 

30, 501) 

108,250 

90 

36, 000 

250, 000 

136,000 

73 

32, 280 

260, 800 

62,650 

40 

14,400 

112, 200 

17,700 

5 

2, 148 

63, 500 

4,465 

8 

3, 408 

9, 000 

23,035 

30 

80 

13, 800 

60, 000 

18, 000 

6 

2, 160 

30, 000 

4, 000 

9  1 

4,536 

15,000 

50, 000 

75 

27, 000 

100, 000 

758,600 

60 

24, 000 

920, 000 

21,500 

9 

2,880 

35,400 

29,200  1 

47 

18, 600 

110,000 

8,052 

4 

1,920 

12,500 

10,156  1 

64 

15,  COO 

46,000 

39,000  1 

75 

20 

28, 320 

137, 000 

3,000 

80 

10,557 

21, 220 

87 

24, 600 

68, 240 

43, 200 

3 

j 

720 

45,000 

8,700 

3  1 

960 

23,475 

22,500 

20 

18, 000 

90,000 

20, 400 

55  ! 

15,840 

44,000 

4,000 

6 

2,160 

20,000 

5,000 

8 

3,072 

11,333 

900 

3 

600 

2, 000 

5, 620 

3 

1,800 

7,400 

13,200 

8 

3,600 

50, 000 

103, 800 

54 

19,800 

170,000 

28,200 

25 

7,200 

40, 000 

15,000  1 

25 

10,800 

45, 000 

2, 572 

8  . . 

3, 168; 

8, 000 

170,724  , 

|  126 

1  30 

86,  784  j 

292,844 

43 
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MANUF AC  TUBES. 


HUDSON  COUNTY— Continued. 

Kindling  wood . - . ■  • « . 

Laundry  work . . . .  . . 

Liquors,  malb . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . , . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . - . 

Marble  and  stono  work . . . — -  — . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . * . *  •  •  • 

Millinery..... . * . . . 

Mineral- water . . .  * . — . . . 

Oakum . 

Oil— Castor  . - . 

Coal . 

Linseed . . . . . 

Oil  door-cloth . 

Paper-Printing . . - 

Straw  and  binders’  boards . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . . . . *  -  •  •  • 

Railroad  spikes . . . 1 . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . * . . 

Saleratus . .  — . 

Saab,  doors,  and  bliudu . . . . 

Ship  and  boat-building . 

Silver  poncil-cnsos . . . 

Soap  und  candles . 

Starch . . 

Steel . 

Stono  quarrying . . . 

Stove  polish . . . 

Sulphur . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . . . 

Trunks,  carpet-bags,  and  valises  . . 

Upholstery . . . . . 

Vinegar . . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Wigs  and  hair  work — , . . . 

TotaL.., . . . . . . . . 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous . . 

Blacksmitliing  . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

Broad . . . 

Brick . 

Brushes . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Cars . . . . 

Cement... . . . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing— Men’s . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . 

Cordage . . . . . . 

Drain  tile . * . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture — Cabinet . . . . . 

Chairs . . . . 

Husks,  prepared . . . 

Iron  bridges . 

Iron  castings . . . 


Leather 

Lime..., 


1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 
PLOYED. 

M. 

ro  duets. 

a 

1 

& 

*1 

Cost  of  raw  materif 

Male. 

Female. 

3 

1 

1 

■9 

Annual  value  of  p 

i 

i 

$2, 000 

15, 000 

$5,  500 

1,430 

$2,160 

$10, 800 

10 

45  13, 200 

.  27, 744 

25,  000 

473, 000 

7 

^'ese 

360 

1,400 

1 

5 

1, 000 

114,  500 

75, 730 

193  . 

.  76, 860 

333,  000 

2 

2,000 

4,800 

S3  . 

.  7, 860 

.  5, 400 

18,  000 

50,  000 

1 

6  1,200 

7,000 

1 

5,000 

3,000 

.  3, 600 

15, 000 

.  25, 200 

361,500 

4 

8(3,  000 

180, 000 

.  8, 400 

108, 000 

1 

.  8, 760 

70,  000 

176, 900 

18, 063 

12  . 

8,400 

101,200 

3,  900 

26, 200 

1 

4 

ll'  000 

.  12, 70S 

28,860 

40,  000 

13,  000 

24, 500 
25,111 

.  0, 600 

48,000 

2 

88 

e  28, 608 

.  2, 400 

6G,  000 
40,000 

1 

C  "'0 

.  4,333 

14,  550 

3 

20,  000 

14,  800 

113, 000 
5,000 

116,  000 

150,  000 

60,  000 

73,  095 

5,  000 

20  . 

.  8, 640 

00,000 

1 

40  . 

.  17, 400 

54,500 

32, 7G0 

26,  400 

64,300 

5 

.  7,300 

25,000 

1 

54  . 

17, 928 

452,  000 

3 

60  . 

.  21,  GOO 

120, 000 

25  . 

.  10, 800 

75, 000 

1 

.  253, 320 

401, 077 

67 

1 

15,000 

2 

5  2, 280 

40,  000 

20, 000 

.  3, 600 

50,  COO 

L 

.  8, 424 

38,  450 

6 

35,  000 

4,  000 

64, 000 

4, 460 

60 

10 

10  19, 2°0 

124, 800 

1 

1 

5  5, 100 

1,080 

10, 000 
5,000 

1 

21,  000 

500 

11,250 

1,200 

8, 160 

23, 000 
10,  ODD 

3 

1 

3 

12  3, 600 

279 

3, 345,690 

3, 479, 927 

3, 098 

818  1, 171, 857 

6,700,241 

6 

18, 650 

7,600 

36  . 

.  8, 424 

25,035 

12, 005 

67  . 

10,  392 

15,235 

•  30 

.  24 

17, 325 

15,485 

30 

4  16, 548  ' 

38,074 

6, 400 

4 

.  1, 248 

8,850 

2 

3t700 

1,010 

9  . 

.  1, 836 

3,680 

2 

lr 

667 

2  . 

.  ..  600 

1,681 

•  1 

OO  grn 

13, 079 

59  . 

19, 428 

50,948 

-  17 

19  000 

30, 207 

35  . 

.  13,  C80 

40,  000 

-  3 

800 

300 

X  . 

.....  300 

630 

*  1 

. 

1  400 

3  . 

900 

3,200 

1 

1 

101  050 

81 

104  47, 328 

184,012 

38 

68, 800 

900 

5  . 

.  1, 200 

2,200 

1 

17, 000 

S3, 000 

37 

25  11,016 

38,  500 

. 

2, 795 

12  . 

. .  4,440 

12,  403 

-  2 

274  100 

635, 519 

76  . 

_  ...  23,472 

746,  051 

45 

4 

5,200 

2, 230 

8  . 

.  2,  £68 

6,550 

763 

5  ..... 

1,800 

2, 825 

-  3 

’ 

1, 080 

1  . 

300 

2,580 

1 

3  000 

2, 300 

5  _ 

.  1, 800 

7,200 

-  1 

-ijn«  nnn 

54, 270 

76  . 

31,  068 

154,541 

3 

J.UD,  l/UU 

500 

15  . 

6,000 

7,  am 

1 

20*  Z 

34  _ 

.  3, 528 

22, 800 

7 

3 

4,  500 

4,315 

13  _ 

3,120 

8,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HUNTERDON  COUNTY— Continued, 


Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Millinery . 

Oil,  linseed . 

Paper,  printing . 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Sonp  and  candles . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


MERCER  COUNTY. 


12 

1 

27 

1 

4 
2 

1 

2 

5 
10 

2 

1 

3 

1 

6 

12 


267 


$7,000 


30,000 

72,500 

2,000 

3,200 

3.200 
40,000 

1, 500 
11, 800 
10, 600 
4,700 
2,000 
11,300 
14, 000 
12,400 
8,650 

6.200 


$4,000 
65, 580 
15,200 
51,100 
1,000 

3.600 

7.600 


3 

40 

15 

56 

3 


3 


14 


$1,080 
12,060 
3,600  I 
16,680 
1,200 
1,752 
936 


3,000 
800 
3,060. 
8,021 
5,685 
2,000 
11,337 
18,500 
13, 697 
2,912 
4,082 


2 

17 

27 

8 

2 

12 

17 

11 

22 


1,596 
480 
3,156 
8,148 
3, 864 
480 
4,080 
5,400 
3,708 


3,204 


$0,  500 
106,420 
68,900 
93,360 
2,900 
9,200 
10, 320 
4, 800 
1,525 
13, 450 
21, 302 
11, 375 
4,500 
26, 859 
28,250 
23,585 
14,970 
10,744 


1,881,345 


Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous 

Anvils  and  vices . 

Black  smithing . . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  &c. . : . . . 

Bookbinding . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . 

Bread . 

Brick . . 

Brooms . 

Brushes . . 

Cnrpontering . . 

Carpets . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cara . 

Cider . . . 

Cigars . 

Clothing— Men’s . 

Shirts,  &c . 

Coffee  and  spicos,  ground . . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . 

Coppcrsmithing . . 

Cordage . 

Dentistry . . . 

Drain  tilo . 

Fertilizers . 

Fire-brick . . 

Fisheries,  shad  andherring . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Furniture — Cabinet . - . 

Chairs . 

Gas . 

Hardware — Miscellaneous . 

I-Iats . 

Horseshoe  nails . 

Hosiery . 

Iron,  bar,  rod,  railroad,  &c . 

Iron  castings . 

Iron  railing . . . 

Leather . 

Leather  belting . . . 


2 

2 

23 

1 

2 


3 

2 


10 

1 

1 

11 

10 

I 

4 

3 


2 

1 

2 


1 

3 


22,000 

20,000 

14,875 

1. 500 
4,000 

47,325 

10,500 

5.500 

3.500 

1.500 
8,800 

200 
11,000 
50, 000 
3, 000 

31. 500 
26,300 

400 

8. 500 
5,000 
3,800 

700 

1.700 
2,300 

26,000 
11,000 
30,000 
1,200 
204, 000 
20,200 
1,000 
91,180 
1,000 

4.700 
200 

97,000 
668, 000 
70,200 
3, 000 

19. 500 

10,000 


9.600 
11, 916 
H,  585 

7,900 
3,320 
38,392 
40,686 
3,130 
22,202 
2,560 
9, 000 
1,400 
11,723 
9,490 

2.500 
35, 720 
59, 956 

675 

102. 305 

8.600 
1,565 
5, 050 

15, 000 
2,002 
10, 800 

4.500 
23, 050 

450 
535,234 
6,798 
880 
6,770 
1,200 
2,793 
510 
159, 932 

640. 305 
60, 641 

3,600 
12, 425 
10, 000 


25 

26 
60 
22 

6 

120 

28 

39 

20 

5 

15 

2 

44 

62 

1 

52 

52 


10 


3 

5 

6 
30 
10 
25 
44 
64 

7 

4 
6 
3 
6 
2 

95 

590 

109 

2 

15 

7 


5 

98 


4 


5 


825 


8,916 

3(5,850 

11,  640 

38, 300 

14,  088 

41, 470 

'  4,488 

15,500 

2,520 

10,  092 

39,  660 

07, 030 

7, 404 

54,  Dll 

5,802 

17,000 

3,744 

34, 224 

1,440 

5, 501) 

7,224 

23,000 

552 

2,090 

13, 632 

39, 720 

24, 000 

40, 000 

300 

4,100 

18,288 

04, 968 

26,268 

127,840 

480 

1,214 

2, 904 

110,512 

2, 784 

17,749 

1,  200 

3, 000 

792 

6, 400 

1,248 

22, 500 

1, 440 

8,500 

12,  000 

50, 000 

2,  400 

17,  500 

7,200 

45,000 

3,300 

4, 507 

19, 022 

030, 517 

1,776 

10, 277 

1,440 

2;  400 

2,640 

83, 250 

600 

4,500 

•3,384' 

8, 500 

864 

1, 060 

73, 190 

200,056 

17t,  960 

877,  694 

35,  520 

1G0,  090 

840 

6,000 

4, 500 

17,525 

%m 

24,  000 
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l 

a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

■g 

H 

•c 

i 

■s 

MANUFACTTJE.ES. 

i 

■s 

1 

'A 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  mat 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1 

“3 

Annual  value  of 

MERCER  COUNTY— Continued, 

$42,000 

3,500 

400 

10,000 

$42,905 

5,000 

625 

8, 000 
50,200 
495. 
61, 515 
37, 640 
500 
12, 246 
2,550 

17- 

$4, 920 
1,440 
360 
1,440 
9,420 
864 
02,  040 
20, 004 
720 
8,928 
5,700 

$54,400 

1 

2 

000 

10, 000 

~ 

29 

7 

1,000 
172, 800 

as,  .oo 

j 

236 

47 

188, 080 
69,  672 

10, 100 

6,500 

800 

21 

12  ! 

' 

1,870 

720 

2,340 

720 

r  -QQ 

3 

2,000 

800 

1, 800 

1 

9 

4 

45  200  1 

11,785 

16, 620 

41, 789 
18,200 
700 

4 

4,000 

500 

" 

1 

150 

81,600 

360 

4,800 

5,412 

1 

13 

19 

2 

Scales . . . . . . 

900 

373 

800 

960 

480 

3,  060 

1,000 

1 

Spoken,  lmbs,  ami  felloes . * . . 

44.-J4 

17 

36, 700 

Stone  (piaiTylug . . . . 

3 

6,200 

12, 600 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet,- iron  \ynrn _ 

2 

Turuiug,  bcvoIL  sowing  &o. _ _  „  , 

5 

8, 124 

Upholstery. . . . . . 

2 

2,300 

4, 092 

Wugoiie,  carts,  & c,.._ . . . 

3 

8 

22 

5  256 

13, 217 

Wire  vopo . . . . . 

9r-Q0Q 

14, 400 

Woollen  goods . . . 

1 

luii,  000 

45,000 

30 

70, 001) 

Wool  pul)  in  gaud  cleaning . 

2 

Ibj,  000 

8/,  354 

36, 300 

1 

4,  bOO 

a3,  080 

2 

2,  640 

5.,  400 

Total . . 

2,581,880 

2,900, 202 

2, 633 

1,247 

nor 

277 

’ 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

131  tick  smithing _ ......... 

A 

9,  600 
16,  800 

Boots  and  bIiooe  . . . 

4 

32,200 

25, 460 

25 

43, 00^ 

Boxes,  packing . 

5 

2 

23, 355 

54 

16 

13  900 

Bread . 

2,000 

7,400 

8 

2,400 

101,010 

Brick . . . 

6  | 

11,  000 

6G,  365 

17 

4,  944 

Bridges . . . 

10 

147, 400 

19, 050 

243 

43,  008 

105, 446 

OanitiKes . . .  . 

1 

500 

2, 500 

10 

3, 120 

6, 0U0 

Cider . . 

4 

20, 600 

17,150 

38 

•  9,  060 

42,  500 

Cigars . . . 

7 

11, 750 

10,800 
18, 500 

16 

4, 020 

24, 000 

Clay  mining . 

7 

9,  500 

27 

3 

7,  920 

41,700 
105, 660 

Clothing,  men's . 

5 

80,  500 

-  24, 000 

68 

24,  384 

Corks . 

7 

63,  500 

114, 000 

79 

221 

33,  720 

187,  000 

Cotion  butting . . . . . . . 

1 

10,  000 

8,050 

15 

2,  400 

22,  500 

Cotton  gooda . 

2 

9, 000 
50,000 

19, 300 
19, 925 

13 

32 

1 

14,  400 

25, 400 
4(5,  000 

Fire-brick . . 

1 

50 

Fisheries— Ovater . 

6 

165,  000 

51, 458 

141 

SO,  71)0 

136, 800 

Flour  uud  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . .  _Tf  _  j 

g 

14 

1 

1 

131,  500 
5,000 

53, 800 
76, 000 

215, 845 

1, 400 
5,825 
10,845 

29 

33 

10, 140 
1,200 

3,  COO 
5,004 

277,076 

5,000 

28,514 

Hardware — LocUa . . . . . 

4 

7 

* 

5 

30 

3,200 

India-rubber  goods . . . . 

1 

1,000 

975 

3 

90° 

Iron  cun  tings  . . 

1 

^2  000 

345 

342 

181, 128 

903, 000 
5,  UU0 
123, 950 

Leather . 

4 

123,000 

79. 550 

4 

51 

14, 850 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

§ 

1 

n 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

f 

1 

| 

<! 

Male. 

Female. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY — Continued. 

. . 

<En  rnn 

p 

411  nrn 

4,  500 

*  ^  7rn 

4 

4m 

2 

r  non 

ICO 

io'  nnf) 

1 

too’  Bnn 

5 

nnn 

8 

* '  ’  nnn 

'coo 

Paper  hangings . - . . . 

1 

3 

172,  000 

200,  ooo 

182 

33  1 

46,  248 

366,  GOO 

Pottery  ware . 

2 

25,  700 

10,  GOO 

29 

3 

12,  240 

28,  000 

Printing . . . 

1  3 

17,  000 

9, 350 

27 

5 

5,  400 

21,  4G8 

30,  GOO 

° 

it  rnn 

39,100 

1  rjjpn 

Snuff  and  tobacco . 

7 

141,000 

53, 700 

40 

i . 

6 

11,  412 

172,  000 

24, 250 

— 

2, 733 

4,  000 

7,  200 

30,  600 

1,100 

600 

7, 000 

.. 

r,  rnn  ^ 

1, 200 

900 

3,000 

L 

a,  0 

Total . 

143  1 

2,  331,250 

1,  771, 291 

1,788 

710 

621,  0G0 

3,  435, 767 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

2 

2,  000 

2,125 

9 

3, 120 

6,191 

100 

900 

1,000 

RliirlrttmiHiirtp 

3, 484 

3,036 

6, 850 

■Rnrvtw  rind  «1mnu  ....  .  .  . 

* 

3, 180 

8,416 

Bread . . . . . . . . 

7  nnn 

2, 100 

8, 700 

llrB.lr 

2 

2v'  500 

35, 250 

f!ji.rilnw»o 

5 

01,300 

48, 375 

33, 300 

95, 350 

Uiiler .  . .  . . 

360 

3, 950 

Oimira.  . . . 

2 

r  rnn 

6,  600 

28, 400 

Olutlnug,  men's . . . 

5  , 

9, 125 

11, 800 

8 

so 

12,  408 

30, 600 

Coffins ....  . 1 

x  ! 

COO 

2, 200 

f1nnfV»nfir»npi*y  . .  ..  J 

l'ooo  1 

1,260 

5,  000 

NVutili'znva 

4 

11 

3, 872 

36,  000 

2 

300 

50 

2 

180 

550 

Fisheries — Oyster . . . . . . 

34 

19 

45, 250 

62 

" 

27,  696 

88,  500 

FIaiii*  mid  rnon.1  .  . 

255, 117 

31 

10,461 

300,  064 

15°  500 

500 

3 

1,080 

2,  100 

7,  500 

GOO 

2 

900 

1,700 

TVnn  c.n»»i  _ _  .... _  ... 

1 

2 

2, 080 

6 

1,  920 

7,500 

liOntber.. . . . . . . .... 

50  145 

33 

11,640 

80,  600 

. 

o'  000 

800 

2 

GOO 

3, 000 

T ilrpifirSj  distilled  .  . . . . . 

4 

11,650 

G,  030 

10 

3,  952 

9, 990 

4 

30,  675 

17 

5, 520 

43,  GOO 

Marble  and  stone  work.  . . . . . . 

8 

a*j’  ^ 

4 

1,  560 

5, 300* 

3 

4*000 

7 

2,  736 

4,350 

Provisions — Preserved  fruit . . . . . . 

1 

5, 000 

6, 100 

15 

1 

8, 000 

Saddlery  atul  burness... . . . . . . . . . 

9,853 

18 

4,  824 

18, 940 

7 

'  nnn 

2  150 

3 

1,  200 

3, 350 

Sbip  and  boat  building . . . . 

1 

r>'  000 

24  000 

32 

19, 200 

47, 300 

2 

10  300 

10 

3,  300 

11, 800 

1  11  ■ 

8 

2, 500 

1, 445 

7 

1,704 

3, 5G0 

VY  g  ,  C  , 

* 

Total . 

J24 

524, 245 

514,  713 

523 

51 

184, 109 

90S,  114 

MORRIS  COUNTY. 

*i  gi'ir’iltur'd  iuiplc.mcu.ti  WrccllnTu1'"'!10 

1 

6  000 

700 

6 

1, 728 

3,000 

Anchors ......  ......  . . . 

1 

3, 000 

4  125 

0 

1, 872 

6,000 

Bark,  ground  . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

500 

1  050 

3G0 

2;  500 

Blaekaudthing . - . 

3 

2,  GOO 

885 

6 

1, 920 

4, 0U0 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MORRIS  COUNTY— Continued. 


Bolts,  nuts,  rlvots,  &e . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread . - . - . 

Brick . . . 

Brooms . 

Carriages . 

Clothing,  men's . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground  ....... 

Cooperage . 

Coppersmitliing . . 

Cotton  batting . 

Cotton  goods— Mosquito  netting . . 

Edge  tools . . . .  •  • 

Flour  and  meal . . .  — 

Furniture — Cabinet . . 

Chairs . 

Gras . . 

Iron— Bar,  sheet,  and  railroad... 

Castings . . 


Ore  . 


Pig . 

Leather . . . 

Lime  — . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Nails . . 

Papeiv-Printing . 

Straw,  and  binders’  boards  . . 

Wrapping . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building-. . . 

Stool,  cast . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . . 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  &c . . . . . 

Woollen  goods  — . . . 


Totat.. 


OCEAN  COUNTY. 


Blacks  mi  thing . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Carriages . 

Cigars  . 

Fisheries,  oyster  ......  . 

Flour  and  meal ..... ... 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . , 

Shingles  and  laths . . 

Ship  and  boat  building  . 
Soap  and  caudles . 


Total.. 


PASSAIC  COUNTY. 

Bark,  ground . 

Blacksmi  thing . . . . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  if  vote,  &c . 

Bookbinding.., . 

Boots  and  shoes . 


$145, 000 
C,  600 
1,000 
4,000 
2,800 

5.300 
7,  300 
2,000 

30,000 
5,000 
2,000 
13,000 
2,000 
245,  700 
6,000 
500 

18,000 
325,200 
71,000 
‘  302, 000 

46G,  000 
28,800 
600 
15, 000 
46,400 
31,000 
70,  000 
60,000 
30,000 
40,000 
2,  500 

1.300 

1,000 

40,000 

5,000 

1,500 

18,000 


1. 500 

1,100 

3.500 
1,000 
1,000 

52,500 
6,000 
49,  700 
400 
2,800 
2,000 
3,000 


1, 000 

3,  600 


$49, 100 
7,669 

5.200 
1,570 
5,500 
3,761 

37,000 
5, 500 
6,000 
2,240 
4,000 
14, 600 
550 
460,848 
2,890 
170 
1, 900 
322, 403 
67, 140 
48,  439 
379,  680 

18.200 
3,359 
8,  768 

25,775 
27,225 
396,  200 
121, 185 
6,300 
73,800 
822 
1,700 
1,575 
27,400 
6,991 
400 
15, 532 


1, 300 
1, 115 


2,000 


86,  600 
7,000 
29, 150 
1, 000 
2, 900 
14, 888 
3,400 


151, 523 


$16, 740 
6, 168 
960 
3, 816 
3,480 
5, 400 
23, 340 
720 
16, 848 
7,200 


19, 764 
4, 680 
360 
720 
122,916 
36,468 
187,  920 
87,  288 
9,  048 
1,020* 
6,276 
12,324 
20,  400 
84,  000 
12,  720 
4,896 
11, 196 


18,  000 
2,280 


3.920 
600 

1,680 
3,732 
2,160 
8, 148 
480 

1. 920 
8,400 


$116,700 

16,800 

7.500 
8,150 

11,000 
10, 880 
65, 059 
10,000 

24.700 
16,000 

7,000 
48, 392 

i,coo 

566,292 
8,600 
550 
4,000 
533,625 
122,390 
392,250 
574, 820 
36,236 
2,520 
16,327 
54,320 
64, 000 
568, 341 
150, 800 

16.500 
123,000 

2,000 
4,000 
5,300 
88, 000 

14. 700 
2,400 

30,030 


3,739,682 


3,000 
2,250 
5,200 
3,000 
3,700 
106, 700 
10,  two 

51, 700 
1, 500 
5, 450 
25,000 
•  5,600 


223, 100 


1,800 

12,800 

1,800 
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NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  KM-  1 

a 

§ 

PLOYED. 

J 

■a 

O 

1 

*3 

•g 

1 

1 

■3 

manufactures. 

a 

"S 

o 

I 

1 

1 

1 

S 

3 

■a 

n 

g 

*§ 

1 

g 

g 

1 

O 

* 

< 

< 

PASSAIC)  COUNTY— Continued. 

Brick . 

$10, 000 
100 

$1,921 

162 

25 

$3,  600 

$63,  COO 

2 

432 

COO 

86, 000 

170 

64,  020 

183, 100 

1 

60,500 

43,315 

60 

75 

18, 900 

98, 800 

839 

8 

2,136 

3, 500 

1, 603 

1 

360 

2,600 

6,280  1 

14 

.  3,120 
1,080 

13, 5Q0 

500 

597 

9 

3, 100 

8 

15,000 

51,100 

40 

124 

24,  996 

81,500 

45,000 

1, 977 

13 

5,616 

55, 000 

1 

800 

2 

1 

528 

3,296 

1* 

1,500 

1,550 

8 

4 

2,160 

20,000 

4, 000 
00,000 

9,000 

23 

3,000 

28,000 

1 

83,850 

43 

110 

29, 376 

150,  000 

1 

40,  000 

27, 800 

31 

22 

5,412 

75, 600 

1 

40,000 
23,550  1 

18, 120 

32 

55 

18,  060 

90, 000 

13 

18,127 

68 

6 

15, 900 

40, 318 

11  ! 

593,000  ! 

457,212 

224 

489 

133, 752 

722, 961 

3 

217,800 
COO 
43,  000 

93, 150 

234 

44 

88, 116 

212, 090 

1,000 

114,667 

9,000 

3 

864 

2,200 

19 

5, 244 

137, 544 

18,000 

18 

2 

5,040 

25,000 

595 

10,140 

3 

900 

2,000 

12 

5,400 

21, 850 

1 

250,000 

10,000 

68,500 

100 

70 

47,  040 

290;  000 

Trfln  .RlrtOTTlB 

2 

14,436 

51,875 

1,250 

16 

6,000 

30,600 

Fni’gln  g 

x 

110,000 

2,000 

45 

24,300 

160, 000 

x 

*  25 

6,  900 

30,  000 

Leather _  _ _ _ _ 

3 

10,000 

10,305 

15 

4,680 

18, 350 

Linen  goodn . .  . . . . . . . ... 

X 

200,000 
620, 000 

60, 000 

67 

94 

21,420 

140, 000 

Ttfti'.omftf.lyflfl  ,  ..T-t-T_-  ^ _ 

3 

676, 900 

980 

408, 000 

1,380,000 

Liquors,  mo  if, ,  .  _ _  _ 

2 

9,000 
6,800  ■ 

5, 485 

4, 450 

3 

840 

1] ,  850 

Lumber,  sawed ....... 

7 

7 

2,184 

9, 144 

2 

53, 000 

25,363 
6,890 
105,292  1 

118 

30,  300 

114, 000 

Bobbins,  &<*■-  T  ....... _ 

2 

5, 000 
189,500 
8,200 

32  1 

9,840 

17, 250 

Machinery,  pf.efnn 'engines  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..1 

8 

401  ' 

111,  840 

286, 892 

3 

3,600 

1,542 

2, 500 
166,976 

11 

4,464 

18, 000 

Miliwrighting  - ,  _  _ _  _ _ _ 1 _ 

1 

1, 500 

7 

840 

3, 000 

Painting  -  ,  1It1irr^  ,,  -  _ _ .  ..,T_ _ _  ..  _ 

1 

1, 000 
220, 000 

4 

1, 440 

ft,  500 

Paper — Printing . . . . . . . 

3 

87 

69 

39,324 

360,253 

"WhOpplng  T_.  ..... _ Trrr _ t . . , _ 

1 

25, 000 
1,200 

6,439 

1,600 

11 

3,  COO 

13,  958 

Photographs . . . . . . . 

2 

4 

1, 800 

4, 300 

Printing . . . . - . . . 

3 

26, 500 

4, 000 
6,500 

5.750 

6, 000 

6, 100 

558, 725 

2.750 
63, 990 

5,000 

44,300 

29,700 

2,154 

175 

22 

6 

5, 484 

15, 560 

Stlflcllpry  and  harness  - _  - . - 

1 

13 

33 

112 

5,460 

16, 000 

doors,  and  blinds  ......  _ _ ... _ ,IIlltl 

4 

11,736 

25,400 

Silk,  sowing,  twist,  &c _ _  ......  .......... _ _ _ , _ 

4 

153, 000 
1,000 
19,000 

8, 000 
3,000 
23, 700 

478 

81, 600 

846, 500 

1 

2 

720 

4,000 

Soap  and  candles  . . . . . 

3 

11 

1 

3,788 

158,250 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes  ...... ......... 

x 

10 

3, 120 

11, 500 

2 

41 

17 

9, 600 

63, 600 

Ti  o  or  and  sheet-iron  wore 

6 

4 

49 

13, 612 

54, 650 

Turning  Scroll  snwiug  &e 

12,200 

200 

20 

X 

5,724 

420 

12, 566 

Timbrel J as  and  parasols 

x 

COO 

2, 918 
49, 000 

2,493 

48,250 

9 

2, 832 

7,130 

Woollen  goods . 

3 

38 

12 

13, 776 

1X3,800 

. . 

173 

3, 442, 018 

3,086,475 

3,392 

1,700 

1,333,340 

6,288,842 

SALEM  COUNTY. 

3 

4,000 

34,400 

22,725 

3,812 
12,208 
36, 438 

11 

53 

95 

4, 464 

10, 150 

BlTksn^tWngmPlemC 

27 

12,480 

30,307 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

24 

22 

26,256 

73,  906 

>44 
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I 

•3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

% 

| 

A 

Capital  invested. 

a> 

Female. 

£ 

8 

1 

73 

| 

< 

SALEM  COUNTY — Continued, 

2 

$3,000 

$9,517 

$1,320 

1, 206 
300 

300 
14, 784 
720 

6, 175 
1,000 
1,200 
29, 205 

13,000 
3, 000 
125 
1,600 
5,800 
700 

650 

1, 500 
84, 600 

10, 073 
720 
1,919 
240 

48 

2,450 

1, 008 

13, 005 
4,500 
2,700 

198 

753 

590 
203, 900 

3 

i'!po 

0 

1,080 

g 

13 

2 

19 

3,450 

227,209 

1,824 

780 

3, 006 

20,000 
31,000 
20,900 
11, 000 
1,700 

1, 050 
22,451 
37,900 

6, 025 
1,550 

5,000 

17 

13 

10 

6,000 

13 

78, 425 

2 

20, 000 

4,000 

8,109 

1 

1,000 

700 

* 

1, 000 

4, 500 
100 
5,200 
300 

13,000 

9, 000 
4,800 
2,700 

410 

1, 560 
150 
7,503 
587 

1 

GOO 

0 

11 

1,500 

4,816 

Pumpa . . . . . 

x 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

9 

Sadi,  doors,  anti  blinds . 

2 

5,250 

15,  !;es 

Soap  and  candles . . . . 

1,512 

2,  <76 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

g 

6 

1, 008 

25, 475 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

12 

2,G36 

2,100 

2, 284 

12,  GOO 

Woollen  goods  . . . . . 

20 

5, 8GB 

11, 246 

4 

672 

9,600 

Total... . 

115, 338 

602, 107 

_ 7,630 

404 

51 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous _ .... 

4 

65, 600 

58 

Bark,  ground . 

40, 448 

25, 200 

90,700 

Blnckaniithinfc . . . 

1 

9, 100 

1 

.  168 

1,088 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . ... . . 

14 

7, 290 

24 

31 

3 

5,820 

8,784 

1,  oso 

10,375 

Broaci . . . 

1  . 

1,000 

8,278 

3, 615 

1 

21,806 

5,775 

Brick.. . . . . . 

Carriages . . 

2 

4, 000 

1,680 

10 

1,  080 

4,000 

Cider . . 

5 

4,800 

16, 486 
2,220 

69 

6 

23,  040 

1, 500 

8, 424 

51,800 

4,850 

Clothing,  men's . 

Cooperage . 

5 

7,275 

600 

5,900 

18, 907 

17 

46 

50,128 

Drain  tile . 

4 

300 

3,435 

2 

33 

540 

9,072 

300 

1,025 

13,700 

750 

Fertilizers . 

Flour  and  meal . 

1 

3,000 

300 

1 

Furn iture,  cabinet . . . 

30 

301,000 

542, 951 

76 

20, 364 

626, 542 

Hardware,  coach  and  saddlery _ ... 

1 

1,000 

1, 125 
600 

4 

2 

. 

1,  380 
840 

4,403 

2,500 

Leather . . 

1 

6 

2,500 

9,100 

5,750 

10,004 

12, 034 

77, 430 
60,025 

4 

13 

2 

1,  980 

3, 480 

5, 940 

5, 964 
7,080 

8,700 
16, 311 
23,165 
98,650 
84,461 

Lime . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

7 

6 

24, 350 
43,000 

06, 300 

26 

20 

25 

Lumber,  snwed . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

14 

1,000 

Paint,  mineral . .*... 

1 

1, 600 

6 

2,400 

5,000 

Percussion  caps . . . 

2 

12, 000 

2, 900 

9 

3,936 

13, 500 

Plaster,  ground . 

1 

30, 000 

10, 700 

10 

5 

3,240 

15,000 

Pottery  ware . . . 

3 

4,500 

1,800  ‘ 

3 

780 

3,185 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

3 

6 

2,000 

2, 350 

8, 000 

625 

4,283 

5, 431 

7 

11 

15 

1, 600 
3,060 
5,400 

2,  GOO 
9,010 
11,670 

Bob]),  doors,  and  blinds . 

4 
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MANUFACTURES, 

i 

j 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

8 

| 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

I 

D 

Male. 

1 

i 

Ph 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— Continued. 

1  $10, 500 

$12, 504 

4 

$1, 380 

$16,000 

17, 655 

5,600 

2,142 

13 

3,480 

7, 378 

Woollen  goods . . . * . „ . * . . . 

2 

20, 000 

15, 420 

10 

8 

4,224 

27,551) 

Total . . . . . . . . 

100 

766, 150 

893, 056 

540, 

63 

171, 756 

1, 377, 937 

SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

9, 150 

5,660 

23 

6,888 

16, 330 

2, 100 

1,705 

8 

3,  330 

4,  710 

* 

1, 225 

5, 356 

10 

3,900 

1.4,400 

11, 150 

11,256 

19 

5, 808 

25,  843 

1,  000 

250 

1 

312 

960 

5, 800 

2,813 

19 

5,004 

8, 881 

189,385 

503,899  1 

G3 

17, 333 

659, 819 

1,000 

325 

2  1 

624 

1,000 

28,  300 

2,258 

14 

3, 360 

6,880 

159, 300 

11,220 

35 

13, 030 

30,340 

16,  000 

5, 950 

14 

5,400 

15, 187 

Pig . . . . 

CO,  000 

18,725 

75  ! 

11, 700 

30,810 

32, 300 

24,760 

19 

5,700 

53,045 

1,600 

690 

2 

900 

1,  080 

10, 000 

5,315 

15 

4, 464 

16,400 

Lumber,  sawed . t . . . 

12, 800 

7,500 

11 

3,103 

15,875 

Mar  bio  and  Rtonn  worlc  , _ . . . . . . . 

3,000 

400 

3 

1,080 

0,500 

Puiul;,  mineral  -  - 

4, 000 

2, 050 

3 

720 

3,000 

Plaster,  ground.  .  ..  .  . ...r _ 

3, 000 

3, 720 

2 

552 

4,520 

Printing . . 

11, 200 

3, 196 

17 

5,760 

13, 224 

Snddlory  and  hnniunn . . . . . . . 

1,  900 

1,325 

5 

1,  500 

4,394 

1 

3, 160 

1,680 

11,000 

Tin  . . 

600 

792 

0,000 

1, 050 

4,008 

6, 420 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

14, 000 

4,425 

6 

4 

2,928 

S,025 

Total . . . 

124 

087, 960 

627,  608 

390 

4 

108, 744 

054, 043 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Vflfl  . .  _ * _ .... - ,  -  _ _ . ,  T _ ,  T r ,  n 

1,000 

760 

3 

1,200 

3, 250 

li  1  Hole  s  mi  tiling. _ _ _ ... .... _ ... ..... _ ,  _ 

g  1 

800 

1,870 

6 

2,820 

7,250 

33  oolcbinding . . . . . . . . 

1 

40, 000 
14  375 

21,160 

23,250 

25 

52 

15 

17 

12,  960 
17, 244 

46, 000 
45, 544 

Carpentering  ... ......  ............... . . «;# ..v*,. ••••,... . 

4, 000 

12, 000 

25 

11,400 

41,000 

300  250 

460, 220 

723 

257,796 

837,625 

Cider . . . . . . . . . 

4 

7,800 

5, 675 

15  • 

2,  550 

9,750 

3  500 

8 

2,424 

11, 160 

Clo  thing— Men's . . * . - . ........ . 

3 

11 

215, 500 

309,700 

296 

907 

141,786 

504, 260 

Co  Tcli  luce 

1, 600 

4,000 

15 

4,  020 

8,800 

Combs.. . - . . . 

1  . 

1, 500 

1,060 

11 

3 

2,832 

6,000 

Cordage  . . . . - . . 

1 

100,  000 

258,500 

85 

!6 

24, 600 

300,000 

Cutlery . . . . . . . . . 

30  000 

6, 200 

60 

21, 000 

40,000 

Dyeing  . . . . . . . . 

_ 

8, 000 

18, 900 

10 

2, 040 

45, 500 

Edge  tools  .... . . . . . . . . 

1 

3, 500 

1,185 

3 

900 

4,000 

65, 000 

210, 360 

2,7 

9, 360 

239, 730 

Furniture  eo-bbmt.  - _ T _ ....... _ ............. _ 

*3 

19, 500 

14, 400 

48 

17, 400 

50, 000 

1 

37, 000 

1, 300 

4 

900 

7, 000 

Hurd  wore  couch  and  saddlery 

1 

35, 000 

22,  500 

00 

86, 400 

65,000 

Hats . . . . . . . . . 

3 

4,700 

44, 000 

40 

31 

25,272 

79, 5  jjo;- 

1 

5, 000 

300 

20. 

400 

'  .3j  bS) ' 

Iron  eastings,  malleable . . . . . . . . 

1 

100, 000 

48,600 

125 

6 

37,080; 

14?  000 

44 
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UNION  COUNTY— Conttomefl. 

Lamps,  coach  ... — . . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Leather,  morocco . . . . 

Lime . . . - . - . 

Liquors,  malt . - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machiuery,  steam-engines,  &c, . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Mast  hoops . . . . 

Oil  flooi'-elotli . . . 

Paints . . . . 

Paper — Wrapping. . 

Straw,  and  binders’  boards . . 

Hangings . . . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . 

Silver  ware . 

Silver  plated  ware . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . . . . 

Spokes,  bubs,  and  felloes . 

Springs  and  axles, . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Yoncors,  mahogany,  &c, . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total..... . . 


WARREN  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous ..... 

Elacksmithiug . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . 

Bread.. . 

Brick . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

Car  wheels . . . 

Olothin  g— Men’s . . . . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cotton  yarn . . . . . . . 

Dentistry . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet. . . . . 

Chairs . 

Hardware,  coach  and  saddlery . . 

Hats.. . 

Iron— Castings . . . . . 

Ore . . . 

Hg . 

Jewelry . . . . . . . . 

Kindling  wood......... . 

Leather . . . . 

Lightning-rods  . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . 

Malt . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Millinery . . . . . 

Mimical  instruments — Melodeons . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . 

Pottery  ware . 


I 

1 

■i 

; 

! 

■s 

i 

1 

8 

: 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

1 

$6,480 

3 

15,000 

22, 280 

12 

3,000 

30,400 

i 

3,000 

12,000 

3 

1,  500 

18,000 

2 

43,000 

35, 100 

13 

6,000 

48,000 

1 

6,000 

10, 240 

8 

3,  840 

20, 125 

a 

2,300 

1, 350 

4 

1,680 

3,720 

3 

2,400 

492 

5 

2,160 

4,200 

1 

5,000 

11,000 

3 

1, 200  1 

18,000 

1 

10, 000 

6, 000 

0 

1 

2,  340 

10,000 

4 

30,500 

18, 180 

14 

2 

4, 488 

26,580 

1 

1,000 

7,000 

4 

3  ' 

1,  440 

12,000 

4 

10,  G00 

4,  805 

31 

10,440 

29,030 

7 

19,500 

3, 463 

20 

0,  708 

27,498 

5 

6,800 

18,400 

29 

10, 440 

33,600 

3 

23,500 

22, 125 

61 

36,  800 

43, 000 

3 

4,500 

3, 160 

19 

6, 540 

14,000 

1 

20,000 

35, 000 

50 

21,  600 

80, UtO 

1 

7.000 

60, 000 

6 

3 

2,700 

90t  000 

6 

125,700 

44, 100 

107 

33,720 

116,200 

1 

25,000 

33,400 

60 

24, 000 

97,000 

7 

22, 700 

20, 240 

29 

9,  900 

50,600 

1 

10,000 

30, 000 

7 

4,800 

37,500 

a 

10,000 

30, 420 

24 

5 

7, 848 

51, 100 

188 

1,713, 425 

2,211,154 

2, 484 

1, 049 

891,  520 

3,882,843 

7 

66,250 

41, 055 

84 

13,  020 

113, 221 

29 

14,950 

15, 417 

63 

17, 880 

39, 100 

22 

11,000 

12, 063 

47 

1 

13,  080 

31,119 

2 

1,150 

5,271 

4 

1,  260 

8,050 

3 

2,550 

432 

16 

2,514 

5,700 

14 

30,750 

27,345 

92  | 

32,  088 

81, 180 

1 

14,000 

6,240 

3  ] 

1, 260 

11, 000 

15 

24, 600 

46,500 

31 

74 

19,800 

70,000 

7 

.  2, 650 

2,157 

18 

4,  764 

8, 936 

1 

56,000 

23,150 

23 

23 

5,  520 

40, 000 

.  1 

500 

400 

1 

360 

000 

49 

234,700 

602,777 

84 

16,  244 

745,002 

13 

17,300 

8,213 

20 

>)  56 

22,740 

1 

800 

100 

1 

360 

500 

1 

1,000 

600 

2 

840 

2,500 

1 

2,000 

1,500 

2 

1 

720 

3,500 

10 

107, 300 

168, 170 

209 

64, 896 

265,720 

1 

50,000 

1, 860 

•105 

31,200 

52,000 

2 

406,000 

260, 880 

199 

68, 280 

411, 000 

1 

1,500 

222 

1 

360 

600 

1 

7,500 

1,700 

18 

4,200 

7,000 

7 

104, 500 

76, 459 

37 

11,  988 

110,792 

1 

400 

160 

1 

r 

480 

800 

9 

113, 800 

177, 205 

33 

10,  836 

229,800 

1 

7,000 

7,000 

5 

1, 200 

13,500 

23 

102, 900 

49, 225 

47 

11, 804 

62,705 

1 

8,000 

12, 650 

4 

1,  392 

15,983 

2 

1, 500 

1, 600 

3 

1,020 

3,200 

1 

300 

500 

2 

.  288 

1,050 

2 

5, 000 

3, 450 

10 

4, 140 

33, 000 

4 

4,300 

3,150 

4 

1, 440 

5,000 

1 

1,000 

340 

2 

624 

1,500 
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Table  No.  1,— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


WARREN  COUNTY— Continued. 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness  — . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Ship  and  boatbuilding . . . 

Slate  for  roofing . * . . 

Slates,  school . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  &e . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

Total . 


I 

1 

w 

Capital  invested. 

| 

i 

fc 

NUMBER  OK  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Animal  value  of  products. 

Male. 

oi 

'a 

& 

2 

$2, 400 

$860 

8 

$1,848 

$2,850 

11 

11, 227 

7,200 

22, 630 

GOG 

3 

13, 390 

6,240 

\ 

15 

5,400 

12, 000 

3, 752 

1  1 

900 

1, 056 

2,250 

6 

17, 900 

11,  no 

1, 150 

17 

5, 376 

so,  no 

5,  GOO 

11 

1, 885 

5,  856 

10. 945 

2 

3,000 

3, 010 

5 

1,500 

5 

276  | 

1,499,550 

1,611,741 

1,341 

101 

403, 510 

g,  523, 391 
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Table  No.  2.^-RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

1 

3 

'g, 

o 

j 

! 

NUMfeER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

■3 

a 

Female. 

$81,  306 

Bergen . . . * . 

59 

789, 650 

394,  716 

805 

127 

285, 474 

1, 264, 812 

Burlington . 

249 

1,  527, 687 

1,  503,  868 

2, 017 

250 

699,  264 

2,771,762 

Camflon . . 

169 

2, 171, 755 

1, 463, 247 

1,843 

685 

702, 958 

3, 129, 270 

Capo  May . 

39 

79, 450 

61,  756 

84 

15 

26,  544 

»t,  803 

Cumberland . . . .  * . . 

281 

1, 142, 950 

923, 348 

1,  992 

239 

651, 964 

2,090, 099 

770 

13,  846, 605 

15,  029,  087 

15,  852 

5, 938 

6,  617,  952 

27,927, 514 

Gloucester  — , . * . 

147 

465,713 

602,  506 

882 

24 

233,  296 

1, 013,094 

Hudson . 

279 

3,  345,  690 

3,  479,  927 

3, 098 

212 

1,171,  857 

6,760,241 

Hunterdon . . . . . . . .  * . * . . 

267 

899, 190 

1, 152,  374 

846 

152 

297,840 

1,881, 345 

Mercer..., . . . 

.  277 

2,581,880 

2,  900,  202 

0,633 

1,247 

896,  976 

4,  750,  030 

Middlesex . . 

143 

2, 331, 250 

1,  771,  201 

1, 788 

710 

621,  060 

3,435,707 

Monmouth . . . . . 

124 

524,  2ft 

514,  713 

523 

51 

184, 100 

-908, 114 

Morris . . . . . 

199 

2,  063,  600 

2, 166, 152 

1, 938 

210 

751,  692 

3,739,082 

Ocean . . . 

44 

124,  500 

151,  523 

94 

2 

30, 840 

223, 100 

173 

3, 442, 018 

3, 086,  475 

3,392 

1,700 

1, 333,  340 

6,288,842 

Salem . . . . . . 

154 

300, 400 

404 

51 

115, 338 

662, 397 

Somerset . . . . . . . 

169 

7GG,  150 

540 

62 

171,  756 

1,  277, 927 

Sussex  . . . . . . . . . . 

124 

587,960 

1,  713, 425 

390 

4 

108, 744 

054, 043 

Union  . . . . 

188 

2, 

1, 

2,484 

1,  049 

891,  520 

3, 682, 842 

Warren . . . it . . . . . . . . 

276 

1,499,550 

511,  741 

1,  34  L 

101 

403,  510 

2, 523, 391 

Aggregate . 

4, 173 

43,  521,  048 

|  41,429,100 

43, 198 

12  829 

10, 277, 340 

76, 306, 161 

Table  No.  3 .—MAN UFACTUKES,  TOTALS  OP,  I860. 


-a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

. 

i 

i 

£ 

! 

: 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

| 

4 

§ 

Annual  cost  of  labt 

Annual  value  of  pi 

$202,850 

3,000 

20,000 

9, 500 

$114,  300 
4,325 
11,  916 
5,970 

$74,  508 
1,873 
11,  640 

1,  560 

$310,460 
6, 000 
38,300 
13, 888 

26 

6 

IS,  035 
3,350 
450,  000 
437, 083 

1  000 

760 
185,  000 
181, 428 

1,200 
SO,  925 
167,  473 
18,  000 

2,  544 
36,  733 

Bolts,  children's . 

166 

Blacksmilhing . . 

192, 125 

584 

Blenching . 

Blocks  and  spars .  i 

2,500 
166,  800 
o0,  3u0 

2,900 
64,  650 

9, 400 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  <fec . .  ..... 

121 

Bookbinding . . 

7 

' 

65,  317 
X,  850, 140 
90, 400 
97,  400 

Boots  and  shoes . 

761,  964 
27,  048 

Boxes,  packing,  and' tranks . . . 

43, 500 

A  '>  o o'1 

•  48,500 

0  331 

67  | 

2 

Boxes,  paper . . . .  . 

* 

Brass  founding . 

25, 660 

43, 645 

31  | 

12,  480 
19, 464 

68,  750 
62,  200 
650, 213 

Brass  wire  and  wire  cloth . . 

0 

Bread . . . 

Jr  550 

OPT 

Brick . 

njn  ‘ften 

448, 342 

99,  913 

9,  493 

3, 120 

7,  884 

337, 300 
32,  000 
6,  000 
47,234 
38,  281 
850, 000 
475, 445 

33  rl  tannin  ware . . 

2 

yaw,  oou 

17  940 

*30 

Bridges . 

500 

6,600 

2,500 

10 

|  35 

Brooms... . 

g 

Brnshos . 

^0  499 

Calico  printing . . . . . . . . 

791  000 

1 

574 

140 

213,  984 
159,  900 

Carpentering . . . 

40 

133.  790 

214, 600 
t  200. 5-13 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

i 

Capital  invested.  ; 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Animal  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  mater!* 

4 

a 

■i 

1 

& 

Carpets-.-. . 

10 

$03, 850 

$48,317 

76 

75 

$23,  652 

$112, 590 

Carriages . . . 

218 

901,075 

997, 626 

2,233 

11 

804,324 

2,364,530 

147, 947 

1,87 

73, 680 

339, 000 

142, 240 

76 

33, 540 

140 

5 

2, 880 

149,950 

291 

77,100 

367, 830 

26,478 

99 

16, 452 

49, 063 

12, 400 

6 

2,064 

32,000 

197, 263 

74 

33,832 

331, 100 

23, 695 

40 

8,730 

46, 650 

Cigars...,  ««***.... . . 

53 

153,750 

183,275 

272 

14 

85,992 

434, 868 

1, 850 

1, 430 

2 

972 

3, 200 

68 

24,384 

105, 660 

Clothing— Ladies'  lioop  skirts . 

3 

46,500 

121,332 

32 

223 

31, 344 

,  288, 100 

Men’s . . . 

153 

1,611,165 

2,291,524 

2,267 

4,991 

1, 192,254 

4, 042, 002 

Shirts,  Sea..... . . . 

7 

78,300 

167,715 

35 

474 

70,080 

266,214 

1,600 

4, 000 

15 

4,020 

8,800 

45 

17,820 

297, 712 

29 

12,  096 

36, 0G0 

Corahs . . . . . 

3 

43,000 

31,460 

53 

8 

19,  521 

61,500 

Confectionery . . . . . . 

16 

19,500 

37,083 

32 

11 

11, 124 

70, 050 

239 

82,500 

213, 833 

65 

10, 140 

18,182 

48 

19,200 

486, 000 

60 

21,000 

920, 000 

13,120 

27 

11,520 

32, 580 

Cordage . . . 

5 

120,300 

318,000 

■  136 

41 

39,714 

396, 400 

Cork  entting _ ^  . . 

2 

23 

3, 120 

28, 500 

Cotton  batting . . . 

3 

11,000 

23,300 

15 

3 

3, 300 

32, 100 

Cotton  braid . . . . . . . 

1 

1,500 

1,550 

8 

4 

2,160 

20,  000 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

5 

420,000 

431,455 

462 

784 

031,456 

902, 000 

Cotton  lamp-wick . - . 

2 

70,000 

52,909 

43 

30 

8,700 

119,124 

Cotton  moBquito  netting . . . 

2 

53,000 

32,720 

58 

71 

25,956 

138,392 

Cotton  table  cloths . . . . 

13 

23,550 

18, 127 

68 

6 

15,  900 

40,  318 

Cotton  thread . . . 

1 

2,500 

12, 500 

16 

30 

6,000 

22,  000 

Cotton  yarn . . . . . 

17 

739,000 

592, 874 

336* 

596 

174,861 

943, 194 

Cotton  flannel  warding . . . . 

\ 

23 

3,000 

28, 000 

Crucibles . . . 

2 

80,000 

78, 000 

29, 200 

47 

18, 600 

110, 000 

Cutlery. , _ , _ ,, . .,  , 

63, 854 

146 

57, 276 

161,  000 

Dentistry _ _ _ _ _ _ ,  T  _ , 

5 

3, 450 

3, 155 
17, 620 

9 

2,880 

12, 100 

Drain  tile . . . 

Q 

44, 200 

83 

27, 720 

79, 553 

Dyeing... . . 

O 

5 

225,800 

112,050 

244  1 

44 

90, 15G 

258, 190 

Dyo  stuffs . . . . . . . 

1 

40, 000 

30, 800 

30 

12,  000 

90, 000 

Engraver’s  wood _ _ _ 

864 

2,200 

Encraving,  die  sinking,  & c . . . 

1 

1,000 

1,  ooo 

DOS 

3 

1, 440 

2, 400 

Engraving,  metal . . . . . . . 

65 

x 

480 

550 

Edge  tools . * 

000 

101, 436 

257,  925 

Fertilizers- . . . . . 

37 

-  000 

43, 456 

2go 

22, 920 

118, 950 

Fire-arms . * . . . ; . 

8 

60 

22, 080 

50, 000 

Fire  brick . * . . . 

173 

59, 460 

186, 800 

Fireworks . . . . . . 

3 

59, 000 

39,000 

75 

20 

28, 320 

137, 000 

Fisheries  Shad,  herring,  &c . . . . . .  „ 

DO  QDfl 

5,600 

19, 113 

38,755 

Oyster . . . . . 

' 

564 

158, 532 

394, 470 

Fishing  lines . - . . . 

1 

200 

1, 000 

3 

1 

840 

2,400 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . . 

397 

2,719,185 

5, 764, 299 

747 

.  220, 294 

.6, 947,515 

Foundry  facings ........ . . . . . . . 

960 

23,475 

FumneeS,  (hot. air,)  registers,  &c _ _ ...... _ 

30*  500 

8  865 

31 

19,  680 

81,200 

Furniture — Cabinet .  . . - . 

2 

61 

220, 150 

111,  916 

315 

7 

104, 556 

301, 504 

Chairs . . . . . . . . .  ... 

21, 408 

44,550 

nradleHj  (pa<  ent) . . . . ,  _  _ 

l 

6  000 

3  000 

5, 760 

11,000 

2 

10, 000 

6,600 

12 

10 

3 

3, 744 

12, 000 

Gas . . . . . . . . 

65, 290 

322,358 

Gas  fixtures . . . . . 

2 

1, 370, 730 

17  420 

13 

5,112 

36, 000 

Gas  and  steam  fittings . . . . . . . 

5 

11,500 

35, 975 

j  18 

8,460 

57,900 
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Table  No.  3. — MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860.' 


manufactures. 


GlaSU  C ultiug . . . 

GlriBfi,  stained . . . 

Glaus  ware . , . . 

Glass,  window . . . 

Glue . . . . . 

Grates . ....» . 

Hair,  curled . 

Hardware— Goacli  and  saddlery . 

Miscellaneous . 

Files . 

Locks . . . 

Patent  wrenches . . . 

Planes  and  rules . . . . 

Skatos . . . . . . 

Trunk  rivets . . . . . . . 

Hat  and  bonnet  blocks . . . . . 

Hat  bodies . . . . . 

Hats . . 

Horseslioo  nails . . . . . . . 

Hosiery . . . . 

Husks,  preparod. . . . . 

Ico . . 

India-rubber  goods . , . . 

Ink,  printing . 

Iron — Bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . . . 

Blooms . 

Bridges . . . 

Castings . . 

Castings— stoves . 

Castings— malleablo . 

Forging . . . 

Gas  and  water  pipe . 

Ore . . . . . 

Bg . . 

Bailing . . 

Jewelry,  &e.., . 

Jewelers'  tools . ...: . , . 

Kindling  wood . . . . 

Lamps,  coach . . . 

Lampblack . . . . . 

Laundry  work . ' . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Morocco . . . ; 

Patent . . . 

Leather  belting . 

Lightning  rods . . 

Lime . . . , . 

Linen  goods...., . 

Locomotives  .  „ . . 

Looklng-glasB  and  picture  framoB. . . 

Liquors— Bottled . . 

Distilled . . . 

Malt . . . . 

Wine..., . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . . 

Machinery  cotton  and  woollen— Miscellaneous . 

Bobbins,  <fcc . . 

Knitting  machines. 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Machinists'  tools . . . 

Mult... . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Mast  hoops . 


1 

5= 

s 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  producis. 

Hale.  ■ 

Female. 

3 

$3,  000 

$900 

11 

$4, 428 

$8,200 

3 

28, 000 

18, 215 

28 

3 

12, 876 

72,000 

14 

015, 260 

339,  320 

1,546 

447,  GOO 

974,000 

2 

153,  000 

39,775 

148 

54,  504 

124,000 

2 

18,  000 

25, 000 

18 

5,400 

38,600 

1 

2,  000 

4,000 

6 

2, 160 

20, 0QO 

1 

3,500 

8,626 

3 

900 

10,320 

3D 

341, 100 

344, 719 

901 

69 

314,844 

800,950 

5 

9,  000 

16,700 

35 

1 

11,  016 

40,833 

4 

5,800 

13, 571 

40 

10, 812 

30,600 

4 ' 

89,  500 

20, 245 

26 

30 

15, 024 

85,500 

1 

6,000 

6,558 

12 

5,184 

35,000 

2 

8,000 

3,740 

13 

5,652 

12,000 

1 

2,000 

2,500 

6 

1,728 

5,000 

2 

45,  000 

20, 025 

130 

28 

22, 608 

53,500 

2 

4,000 

1,050 

7 

3, 036 

7,000 

3 

81,  000 

508, 320 

68 

12 

33, 240 

637,400 

58 

752, 250 

1, 956, 566 

2,010 

771 

942,  576 

3,725,928 

I 

200 

510 

2 

864 

1,960 

7 

477, 200 

279, 952 

329 

1,162 

225,  060 

783,456 

1 

1,000 

1,080 

1 

300 

2,580 

1 

5,000 

300 

20 

400 

3,000 

5 

870,  000 

636, 150 

405 

412 

222, 168 

1,303,000 

1 

25,  000 

13, 200 

8 

3,  600 

50,000 

26 

1, 098, 100 

1,  086, 108 

963 

320, 976 

1,617,519 

5 

38,300 

16, 694 

30 

9, 360 

37, 480 

I 

3, 000 

2,300 

5 

1,800 

7,200 

58 

1,  651, 050 

1, 173,  398 

1, 421 

547, 152 

2, 108, 531 

3 

29,000 

29,  275 

44 

18, 120 

71, 887 

7 

218, 000 

110,  832 

325 

6 

113, 004 

333,500 

1 

110,000 

51,  875 

45 

24, 300 

160,000 

1 

15, 000 

7,500 

12 

2,880 

11,000 

20 

359,  000 

52,049 

630 

232,  020 

481,750 

6 

932,000 

665, 285 

517 

167,  268 

1, 016,630 

3 

13,  500 

26,532 

23 

11, 808 

44,000 

32 

967,  500 

876, 411 

863 

81 

455, 112 

1,  060, 044 

1 

800 

420 

2 

864 

1,500 

4 

29, 500 

23,800 

58 

15, 840 

78,400 

5 

35,500 

37, 060 

54 

22, 416 

81, 000 

2 

6,000 

4,200 

7 

2,340  j 

14, 000 

1 

15,000  ' 

1, 430 

10 

45 

13,200 

25,000 

83 

723, 900 

986,801 

467 

145,548 

1,339,178 

4 

108, 000 

266, 900 

141 

19 

63,708 

384,000 

9 

012, 000 

1,224, 675 

720 

263,460 

1,797,000 

2 

10,300 

12,000 

9 

2,664 

27,000 

1 

400 

160 

1 

480 

800 

26 

67,250 

38,557 

94 

25, 212  : 

81,  G85 

1 

200,000 

60,000  | 

67 

94 

21,420  | 

140, 000 

4 

711,592 

716, 900 

1,295 

531,300 

1,665,000 

7 

45, 500 

52, 256 

42 

14,  664 

70,600 

1 

3, 500 

5,000 

4 

l,  440 

10,000 

56 

311, 200 

431,763 

171 

52,212 

604,587 

32 

1,116,500 

632, 512 

277 

98, 892 

1, 425,425 

1 

3,000 

6,000 

2 

480 

12,000 

9 

349,500 

330, 020 

143 

52, 740  j 

544,250 

259 

1, 156, 900 

936, 231 

581 

185, 512 

1,  608,  010 

2 

53,  000 

25, 363 

.  118 

30,300 

114,000 

2 

5,000 

6,890 

32 

9,840 

17,  250 

I 

1,000 

495 

2 

864 

3,000 

50 

1,159,600 

530,538 

1,  557 

613,764 

1,  904,  747 

1 

20,  000 

6,900 

25 

9,000  j 

28,000 

1 

8,  000 

12, 650 

4 

1,392 

15,  985 

33 

70, 168 

90,358 

181 

73, 792  . 1 

204,  642 

3 

2,400 

492 

5 

2,160 

4,500 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Motnl,  typo . 

Millinery . 

Mllhvrighling . 

Mineral*  water . 

Musical  instruments — melodeons _ 

Kails . . . 

Nickel  and  cobalt . 

Oakum . 

OH— CaBtor . . . 

Coal . . . .. 

Linseed . 

Cloth,  enamollcd . 

Floor  clotli . 

Paint,  &c . 

Mineral . .  . . . . 

Painting . . 

Paper— Printing . . . 

Wrapping . 

Straw,  and  binder’s  boards. 

Paper  bangings . 

Patterns  and  models . 

Pearl  goods . 

Percussion  caps . 

Photographs . 

Plaster,  ground . 

Plumbing . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Provisions— Preserved  crabs . 

Preserved  fruit . 

Sausages . 

Printing . 

Pumps . . 

Railroad  clmirs . 

Railroad  spikes . 

Pooling—  Slate.. . 

Tin . ... 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Suddletrees . 

Slid  irons . . 

SaleratuB . .. 

Sinulpuper . . . . 

Sand,  washed . . . . 

S»ish,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Scales  and  balances . . 

Sewing  machine  needles . . 

Shingles  and  lath . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Ship-smithing  . . . 

Shoemaker’s  wax . 

Silk,  fringes  and  trimmings. . 

Silk,  (sewing,)  twist,  &e . 

Silver  pencil  cases . 

Silver-ware . 

Silver,  rolled . . . 

Silver-plated  ware . 

Slates,  for  roofing . 

Slates,  school . . . 

Snuff  and  tobacco . 

Soap  and  candles . - . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Spokes,  shafts,  bows,  &e . . 

Springs  and  axles  . . .  - .  • 

Stair  rods.. . - . 


5 

1 

27 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

X 

3 


8 

19 

21 

3 

7 

2 


I 

1 

1 

5 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

CoBt  of  raw  materi 

i 

I 

l 

$49,  S00 

$54, 795 

36 

19 

$16, 068 

50, 000 

50, 640 

6 

2,304 

23,200 

34,215 

1 

101 

14, 664 

14, 500 

7,225 

23 

7,212 

14,000 

5,725 

18 

0,  456 

370, 000 

633,200 

546 

192,000 

.60, 000 

23,250 

15 

7, 656 

97, 000 

120, 8L0 

97 

27,000 

100, 000 

180, 000 

13 

8,  400 

20,000 

30,000 

15 

8,760 

103,200 

184, 500 

15 

9, 336 

400, 200 

726, 049 

382 

140,  988 

311, 000 

370,103 

280 

85,336 

130,000 

134,000 

24 

11, 280 

1G,  000 

5,010 

12 

4,056 

19,200 

20,255 

49 

21,  060 

536, 000 

695,896 

219 

203 

100, 704 

273, 000 

211,911 

120 

38 

40,  548 

181,000 

89, 302 

122 

13 

38,688 

180,000 

211,020 

192 

36 

51, 528 

2,700 

530 

6 

3,000 

8,  COO 

7, 000 

34 

3 

10,176 

30,000 

10, 700 

10 

5 

3,240 

5,850 

5,300 

12 

3 

5, 808 

15,300 

10, 270 

13 

3,  D73 

3,500 

5,172 

6 

2,580 

149,200 

70,021 

341 

20 

100,632 

5,000  | 

1,000 

8 

2,100 

9,000 

12, 600 

21 

36 

3,770 

12,500 

40,241 

18 

6 

6,576 

215,400 

90,312 

333 

11 

109,368 

6,800 

2,578 

10 

3,  540 

25,000 

81,  GOO 

13 

4,800 

3, 000 

31, 000 

6 

2,400 

2,500 

19,700 

5 

2, 7G0 

1,000 

6, 864 

3 

1,080 

1,340,000 

896, 080 

1,335 

40 

520,248 

13, 000 

8,210 

52 

22,200 

10,000 

4,450 

20 

6,240 

20, 000 

54,000 

20 

8, 640 

10,000 

5, 800 

8 

3, 000 

3,750 

11 

1, 936 

216  250 

210, 009 

397 

152,260 

900 

372 

2 

9G0 

250 

1 

744 

6,200 

6,475 

10 

3, 240 

182, 547 

362 

166, 320 

6,500 

4,615 

14 

4, 560 

800 

450 

2 

480 

3,000 

6,050 

4 

8 

2,352 

203,000 

621, 675 

141 

548 

105,120 

5, 000 

10, 000 

18 

7,200 

11, 000 

5, 660 

22 

8,  010 

43,000 

157, 800 

7 

2,280 

23,600 

37,473 

54 

23, 520 

30, 400 

800 

16 

,5,880 

11,000 

3, 752 

45 

12, 060 

183,000 

117, 300 

90 

6 

21,012 

260, 500 

571,425 

126 

4 

41, 924 

234, 700 

123, 356 

218 

73, 656 

38, 000 

33,200 

48 

19, 920 

92,000 

91, 425 

148 

61,260 

66,000 

47,585 

38 

5 

18,300 

$113, 725 
68, 000 
70,719 
12, 900 
28, 525 
21, 000 
968, 341 
36, 000 
176,500 
198, 000 
70, 000 
201,520 
1, 029, 150 

594. 200 
160, 936 

16.500 

49. 400 
1,038,858 

308,465 
175,380 
390, 600 
5,000 
20, 000 
15,000 
14, 371 
16,030 
0,200 
253,480 

5.950 
26,200 
56, 911 

303,669 
7,590 
96, 000 
40, 000 
27,  000 
9, 000 
1,717,737 
33, 700 
15,000 
96, 000 
12,000 
7,  500 
489, 181 
1,  600 
2, 000 
14,  550 
420, 118 
12,  000 
1, 440 

10,  ooo 

950,  900 
25,  000 
21,000 
167,  000 
85,  500 
13,  500 

16.950 
242, 000 
965,  635 
294,  531 

63.500 

234.200 

86. 400 
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MANUPACTTJKES, 


Starch . . . 

Stationery— 'Wafers,  &c. ........ 

Steel . 

StOel,  CBBt . . . 

Steel  goods . . . 

Stool  wire,  &o . . . . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Stove  polish  . . 

Straw  hats . 

Stucco  work . . . 

Sulphur: . . . 

Sumac,  prepare rl . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wore 

Tinned  iron  ware . 

Toys,  tin . . . 

Trunks,  carpet  bags,  aud  valises 
Trunk  and  carpet  bag  frames  , . . 

Turning— Ivory  and  bone . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  &e . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols ..... _ 

Upholstery . . . 

Varnish . . . 

Veneers,  mahogany,  &c. . . . 

Vinegar . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . 

Webbing . 

Whips . 

Whip  socket . . . . 

Wigs  aud  hair  work . 

Window  shades  . . 

Wiro,  rope.... . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Wool  pulling . 

Zinc,  oxide  of . . . . 


Aggregate. 


4, 173 


Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  coat  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Female. 

$150, 000 

$66,000 

.  GO 

$21,  600 

$120,0(10 

10, 000 

15,000 

10 

4, 560 

25, 000 

50,000 

33,000 

25 

10,  f  00 

75, 000 

40,000 

27,400 

40 

18, 000 

88, 000 

520,  000 

7,800 

78 

1 

18, 864 

30, 000 

3,000 

44,300 

41 

17 

9, 600 

63, 600 

182,195 

76,000 

979 

335, 370 

580, 727 

5,000 

15,000 

2 

5 

2,280 

40,000 

20,000 

60,000 

25 

60 

22, 600 

101, 000 

2,000 

150 

10 

5,100 

8, 490 

20,000 

45,000 

10 

3,600 

50, 000 

2,500 

1,700 

4 

600 

2,850 

316,  750 

322, 049 

429 

143, 130 

655, 290 

17,000 

23,700 

66 

16,740 

50, 000 

2,000 

3,505 

9 

6 

3,360 

10, 000 

349,500 

538, 850 

755 

127 

255,  528 

1,053,800 

28,500 

27,  976 

105 

9,'JJO 

53, 500 

4,  000 

2,350 

6 

2,280 

5, 000 

65,300 

31,  284 

128 

42,  288 

.  111,400 

1,240 

3, 095 

3 

1, 188 

5,600 

26,300 

45, 135 

59 

45 

30, 948 

92,170 

155,250 

194,956 

24 

12,  948 

347, 000 

10,000 

30,  000 

7 

4,800 

37, 500 

5,000 

1,880 

4 

1,680 

12,000 

124,868 

81,022 

260 

82, 176 

210,861 

44,500 

33,  800 

35 

32 

15, 972 

68,000 

6,000 

5,500 

4 

960 

8,800 

5,  000 

1,940 

5 

2 

2,400 

6, 500 

500 

1,200 

3 

12 

3,  600 

10, 000 

250 

1,000 

3 

1, 200 

6,000 

100,  000 

45, 000 

30 

14, 400 

70,000 

583,400 

548,578 

532 

303 

203, 136 

3,085,104 

4,500 

23,080 

8 

2 

2, 640 

32,400 

1,  200,000 

98,000 

110 

39, 600 

165, 000 

40,  531,  048 

41,429,100 

43, 198 

12,829' 

16, 277, 340 

76, 306, 104 
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COUNTIES. 


ALBANY  COUNTY. 

A  gricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Handles . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators. 

Alcolxol . 

Ammunition . 

Boll  founding . . . 

Blacksmitliing . 

Bolts,  nuts,  «fcc . . . . 

Bone  Black. . . . . 

Book  binding  and  blank  books . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boxcb,  packing . . . 

Boxqb,  paper . . . . . 

Brass  founding . 

Bread  and  crackers. . . . 

Brick . . 

Brooms . 

Camphene . . 

Caps . . 

Carpentering . 

Cnr-wheols . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Cars,  &c . . . 

Cheese  boxes . 

Cider . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing,  men's . . 

Clover-seed  donning . . 

Coffee  nud  spices,  ground .  ... 

Coffins  . . . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cordage . 

Copper  smithing . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Cutlery . . . . 

Drain  tile . 

Edge  tools . 

Fire-arms . . 

Eire-brick . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

Furniture— Bedsteads . 

Cabinet ...  . . 

Chairs . 

0as . - . 

Gas  fixtures  and  burners . - . 

Gas  meters . 

Gloves  and  mittens . 

Glue . . . . * . 

Gold  leaf . 

Grates  and  fenders . 

Hats . . . 

Hat-blocks . 

Hardware— Miscellaneous . 

Files.... . 

Locks . 

Planes  . 

Horseshoe  nails . . . 

Hosiery . 

Ice . 

Instruments — Mathematical  and  philosophical . 

Surgical  and  dental . 

Iron— Castings . . . 


1 

% 


*3 


$81,500 


3, 600 
260, 000 
2,000 
30,000 
22, 700 
7,000 
.  8, 000 


32, 500 
100, 210 
2,000 
300 
7,000 
46, 750 
127, 500 
22, 300 
20, 000 
500 
5, 300 
80, 000 
97, 400 
50, 000 
600 
400 
67, 200 
326,  500 
3,700 
40,  000 


6  12, 600 

15  68, 500 

1  80, 200 

2  12, 000 

5  1,405,000 

8  1,000 

3  86, 000 

2  231,000 

3.  2, 000 

1  50, 000 

22  354, 000 

5  72, 500 


170,  500 
30,000 
405, 000 
500 
1, 500 
20, 000 
20,000 
2,000 
23, 000 
73, 000 
500 
81, 000 
17, 000 
3, 000 
8,000 
3,000 


2  23, 100 

1  1,000 

2  6, 000 

3  20,800 


NUMBER  OF  HA  NT)  5  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

s' 

1 

4 

Annual  value  of  products. 

CoBt  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

*3 

E 

£ 

$43,995 

95 

$10,080 

$210,000 

4,510 

9 

2,124 

14,000 

3,600 

7 

1, 560 

4,060 

833,075 

60 

25, 800 

950,000 

6,750 

10 

3,240 

14,000 

73,739  1 

20 

7,800 

98,700 

13, 305 

03 

20, 304 

73,838 

9,000 

20 

4,320 

19, 800 

9, 250 

8  : 

2, 040 

18,000 

12,028  | 

12 

5 

5, 736 

20,400 

123, 029 

332 

70 

115, 548 

272,396 

4,450 

10 

2,892 

9,220 

126 

1 

1 

480 

1,200 

1,570 

3 

1,176 

5,300 

111,855 

64 

2 

18,624 

158, 073 

24, 070 

202 

21,095 

106,  GOO 

35,002 

81 

15,532 

57,  604 

60, 000 

7 

4,800 

100, 000 

500 

2 

480 

1,300 

17, 000 

21 

9,288 

35,000 

90,750 

12 

12, 300 

107,500 

81,739 

222 

79, 500 

311, 740 

102, 000 

125 

51,600 

187, 000 

ICO 

1 

120 

650 

B40 

.  3 

240 

1,200 

114,489 

200 

7 

73, 596 

321, 008 

380,280 

459 

855 

208,606 

714, 112 

7,500 

5 

1,620 

9,000 

40,100 

.  22 

8,000 

61,500 

4,635  | 

16 

5 

6,384 

19,010 

29,041 

19 

4 

6,740 

44,900 

97,339 

198 

.  62, 140  1 

213,723 

7,660 

14. 

4, 080 

39,  515 

10, 730 

’  7  1 

4,  068 

27, 550 

652, 250 

612 

940 

258, 240 

1,937,500 

192 

3 

.  1, 080 

2,100 

2,200 

50 

16, 500 

35,  QQQ 

113, 700 

320 

04, 800 

209,200 

5,000 

2 

1, 162 

10,440 

25, 000 

25 

3,125 

50,000 

708,025 

75 

27, 060 

813,  570 

31,975 

107 

38, 040 

98,400 

84,190 

178 

10 

67,  044 

263,750 

20,125 

200 

100 

48,  000 

100, 000 

38, 000 

54 

16,  680 

172,  000 

125 

2 

720 

1,250 

16 

6,  932 

20, 000 

15, 000 

15 

5, 400 

25,000 

19, 600 

25 

3,  600 

29,000 

5,000 

3 

1,  296 

12, 000 

26,500 

19 

2,  712 

56, 500 

139,125 

90 

CD 

48, 168 

281,200 

150 

1 

300 

800 

87,830 

82 

43,800 

160,725 

2,000 

30 

9, 360 

20,000 

120 

1 

eoo 

2,000 

1,400 

5 

1, 800 

4,000 

2, 000 

6 

1,440 

4,250 

555, 557 

365 

1,295 

224, 820 

1,099,905 

600 

22 

7, 920 

15, 000 

245 

1 

360 

1,  000 

540 

9 

.  3,720 

8, 500 

26,140 

33 

15,  744  : 

44, 900 

45 
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1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

f 

l 

MANUFACTURES. 

l 

Capital  invested. 

! 

1 

| 

% 

£ 

i 

6 

73 

E 

£ 

! 

■3 

g 

4 

ALBANY  COUNTY— Continued, 

1 

$30,000 

$19,800 

63,438 

45  . 

$12, 000 

$60, COO 

2 

80,000 

125  - 

36,  600 

113,  COO 

2 

8,700 

2,200 

11  . 

s,eso 

10,900 

0 . “ 

7 

1,013,0(10 

26,000 

348,800 

850  . 

285,  600 

1,038,700 

7 

13,308 

16 

3 

9,456 

38, 9C0 

1 

1, 000 

500 

2  . 

600 

2,780 

b 

4 

40,700 

40,981 

17  . 

4, 368 

C5.cn 

2 

36,  COO 

108, 100 

26 

3 

9,660 

170,000 

' 

23 

641, 000 
140,  000 

490,135 

241 

85,  800 

£04.211 

L  wb  r  I  nert 

4 

728,200 

237 

66,  300 

861,075 

T  Timber*  timed 

10 

23, 419 

54, 147 

28 

9, 468 

74,S>22 

1  hi  '  tt  d  11  Tl  bb'iifl  fi  ff  fibiTtflnn 

3, 000 
175,  000 

2,000 

70,884 

10 

2,  400 

8,000 

on  inw  frf 

8 

182 

61, 680 

205,200 

tf  y'  S  ’ 

9 

510, 300 

446, 160 

98 

30,300 

561,000 

Mult  ahmlH 

1 

2,  Q00 

800 

4 

960 

1,800 

40,  000 

32,300 

107 

36, 084 

92,867 

1 

600 

3, 136 

22 

3,600 

9,600 

2 

5,  300 

11,005 

5 

6 

3,312 

76, 100 

8 

13, 500 
8,000 

14, 140 

1 

40 

6, 180 

26,550 

5,220 

13 

2,064 

13,  COD 

,  .  f  f  1  w  MllI(lol7nT1Rni, 

250  1 

5 

1, 800 

12, 000 

'  ’  Pln^n  fnrtpa 

31, 353 

102 

57, 600 

126,400 

27,000 

22  j 

6,480 

45,  too 

60,000 

15 

6, 300 

70,  C69 

8 

2,880 

220,000 

paper — Straw  boards . . . . 

2 

40,000 

14, 438 

ss 

2 

7,  632 

34, 994 

"Wrapping _ . . _ . . _ . . _ _ 

2 

22,000 

10,204 

30 

4 

4, 508 

32,500 

Patterns 

1 

250 

1 

3U0 

COO 

Perfumery . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

3,000 

28,000 

6,000 

2 

9 

2, 496 

10.CCQ 

Pins . . . . . 

1 

27, 650 

15 

11 

5, 400 

49,000 

2 

7,000 

3 

900 

13, 4(10 

Plumbing . 

2 

13,775 

7,325 

14 

5,520 

24, ICO 

Pottery  wava _ -  f ,  _ .  r , 

3 

24 

9, 900 

38,  5C0 

4 

175,000 

397, 600 
27, 709 

110 

86 

55 

53, 880 

470,000 

RaM|  Jj’  „,„1  wL„ 

14 

20 

36,456 

63,700 

pftfeq  flyft.prftnf  .  , 

1 

50,000 

30,  OQO 

45 

18, 000 

60,000 

Sfialij  ffnnrft,  blipdH  i  -  r 

4 

16, 500 
65,000 

8,380 
32, 130 

26 

10,800 

26, 380 

2 

85 

24,  COO 

67,000 

Ship  A  nil  Unnfbnilrllng 

2 

6,425 
11, 200 

21 

8,400 

2,280 

20,000 

Shoddy . . 

1 

18, 000 
2,000 
31, 500 
29,000 
40,000 
32, 0Q0 

7 

5 

18,000 

Silk  fringes  and  tassels . . . . . . . . . 

2 

4,065 

9 

7 

2.8C8 

17, 000 

Rfl VAP.pl life ri  wofa  r 

3 

35,095 
50, 800 
21,200 

31 

22 

g 

10. 860 

59,000 

Silverware . . . 

3 

6 

5, 160 

79,800 

Snuff  and  tobacco  .... . . . . 

2 

25 

4 

7,180 

38,200 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . 

5 

88, 866 
10, 500 

14 

4,800 

112,485 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . 

3 

18,000 

17 

7,200 

26,000 

Springs,  stool . . . _ . 

1 

15, 500 

36,900 

28 

9,  6G0 

96,250 

S tone  quarrying  . . . . _  _ . 

3 

2,300 
89, 000 

12 

2, 880 

15,  COO 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware _ _ _ 

25 

3 

77, 368 

103 

35,  664 

145, 804 

Trunks,  &c. . . . . . . . 

8,350 
1, 800 
1,500 
22,000 
10, 000 

6,800 
1, 300 
800 

9 

2, 880 

13,600 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  &c. . . . . . 

2 

5 

1, 320 

2,600 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  . . . . . . 

1 

2 

3 

1,032 

2,300 

Upholstery . . . . . 

2 

60,000 

8 

11 

4,582 

77,000 

"Varnish . . . . . . 

x 

10,000 
23, 450 
8,500 
3,064 
507 
2, 000 

5 

2, 100 

15,000 

Veneers,  mahogany.  _ _ _ 

x 

69, 000 

15 

3 

3,  900 

40,000 

Vinegar . . . . . . . 

x 

1,400 

900 

22,  300 

Wagons,  carts,  &e. . . . . . . . 

8 

7, 500 

21 

6,996 

12,  684 

Whips  and  canes _ _ . _ _  T  _ 

500 

2,000 

31,000 

2 

2 

C72 

1,500 

Wooden  ware . . 

1 

6 

1, 440 

5,000 

Wool  pulling . . . . . 

2 

109, 000 

29 

9,480 

131,250 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

5 

162, 500 

186,  G83 

217 

126 

87, 120 

415,285 

Total . . 

886 

9,478,879 

9, 020, 210 

7,950 

3,682 

2,895,584 

16,532,397 
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MANUFACTURES. 

] 

1 

i 

i 

i 

3 

i 

i 

1 

] 

j 

\ 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

4? 

'a 

1 

fl 

ft 

ALLE&ANY  COUNTY. 

i 

$300 

$600 

2 

336 

1,220 

16 

4,992 

10,800 

lii 

93 

27,672 

82, 191 

3 

552 

7, 125 

14 

4,620 

13, 300 

146 

3 

900 

1,025 

20 

5,808 

11,784 

1 

2-10 

600 

48 

14,  544 

304,242 

25 

7,776 

17,975 

150 

2 

634 

900 

Hosiery . 

1 

7,000 

3, 850 

8 

8 

2,976 

14,000 

6 

1,920 

113, 787 

76 

19,692 

189,782 

200 

1 

240 

550 

3 

1,  500 

5, 400 

6  1 

2,448 

15,600 

193, 590 

248 

70,260 

354,567 

38,000 

so 

8,  940 

24, 475 

3 

1,080 

2,800 

Paper,  wrapping . . . . . 

1 

16,000  . 

13, 590 

9 

1 

2, 844 

17,500 

500 

1 

60 

614 

3,000 

6 

1, 620 

5, 100 

f* 

9 

2, 616 

f?n«h  cinovR  blinds 

13 

9,038 

12, 050 

■Shingles _ _ ,  r _ , _ _ _ _ _ _ 

41,027  | 

100 

28,  776 

89, 432 

28 

6,936 

22,500 

Tin  ^pi^r  nudshent-iron  w  - 

7,400 

8 

2,580 

7,300 

29 

8, 064 

16, 507 

Wool  tVe  .... 

2  1 

480 

5,180 

W  ooUen  goods . 

3 

9,000 

7,275 

11 

G 

2, 628 

10, 925 

Total . 

267 

723, 325 

737,851 

815 

15 

238, 050 

1, 257, 152 

BROOME  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Plows  and  cultivators . 

1 

2,500 

1, 950 

1 

360 

3,000 

PaR.es 

1 

500 

70 

1 

300 

600 

Blacksmithing- . . . . . . 

S3 

5,812 

35 

10, 380 

21, 975 

Boots  and  shoes. . . . . . . . 

24 

40,050 

56, 541 

110 

15 

34, 132 

149, 781 

"Rrft^d  Ar.n _ , _ , . . _ . . . . 

7, 800 

4 

1,200 

9,100 

■Pvtcfc  . .  .  . 

250 

7 

775 

1, 200 

8,764 

35 

11, 700 

29,  568 

Chemicals  -  . _ r  „ T  . . . . 

4, 400 

6 

1, 440 

6,200 

Cigars . . . . . . 

6,000 

20, 050 

5  600 

40 

8 

16,260 

41,  600 

3 

1,080 

9,  000 

Oannei'ttco 

4  696 

19 

5,460 

12, 343 

Coffins. . . . . . . . 

800 

225 

2 

840 

1,288 

400 

2 

480 

2,000 

2 

250 

119 

1 

192 

630 

Flour  and  meal 

298, 567 

47 

17, 232 

352,  929 

1 

2, 700 

2 

600 

3,250 

6, 835 

45 

10, 032 

46, 800 

"t'n  a 

3, 086 

14 

3, 240 

10,000 

i  CJL 6 

1 

176 

1 

360 

1,200 

i  8 

1 

100 

1 

312 

500 

LoathJ 

20 

707, 970 

214 

58, 980 

040,  OOfl 

Lime 

2 

5,200 

9 

2,952 

22,  375 

L.  uorfl 

2 

13, 990 

10 

4, 500 

31,175 

2 

800 

2 

.600 

1,680 

80 

75, 990 

166 

41, 496 

164,710 

1 

12,000 

5,375 

12 

3,6pP 

12,000 
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MANUFACTURES, 


§ 

I 


BROOME  COUNTY— Continued. 


I 

§ 


Marble  and  stone  work . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery . 

Blaster,  ground . . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Printing,  newspaper. . . . 

Pumpe . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . 

Sash,  doors,  die.... . . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Staves,  sliooks,  &e._ . . 

Tin,  coppor,  and.  sheet-iron  ware. 

Wagons,  carts,  i'c . . 

Whips,  canes,  &c, . . . . . . . 

Wool  carding,  «fcc. . . . 

Total . 


3 


9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

3 

4 
3 
2 
6 

22 

2 

2 


270 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . 

Black smi  til  mg . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Broad . . . . . . 

Brick. . 

Carriages . . . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . . 

Confectionery . . . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  rectified . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machiuery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . . 

ShingloB . . . . . 

Shingle  machines . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . 

Staves,  shooks,  &c.. . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . ............ 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . 

Total . 


247 


CAYUGA.  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Mowers  and  reapers. 

Ploughs,  &c . 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Broad,  &c . . . 


n4 

2 

P 

.3 

s 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  coBfc  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

$13,200 

$9,200 

24 

$10,200 

$23,000 

3, 000 

12, 500 

3 

900 

20,000 

500 

500 

2 

192 

1,000 

6,000 

2,950 

3 

960 

5,500 

8,000 

2,900 

n 

3,936 

10,700 

8,000 

4,300 

22 

5,400 

11,300 

500 

25 

1 

240 

565 

3,350 

2,475 

11 

2, 732 

7,125 

18,000 

12,510 

23 

7,080 

25,354 

3,700 

20, 657 

6 

2 

.1,860 

27,888 

9,500 

4, 135 

15 

4,560 

15,190 

7,500 

4, 192 

19 

6,360 

16,750 

48, 100 

61,270 

88 

21, 360 

135,164 

18,720 

4, 354 

44 

13,332 

27, 399 

6,200 

4,330 

13 

12 

4, 388 

17,509 

4,600 

6,465 

3 

720 

8,250 

1,155,225 

1, 390, 229 

1,075 

39 

318, 723 

2,227,489 

73,000 

9, 000 

32 

14,280 

34,524 

4,500 

873 

3 

1,080 

3,150 

4,000 

3,030 

5 

1, 092 

3,500 

7,450 

2,923 

24 

8, 160 

14,259 

0,375 

9,518 

22 

6, 756 

18,552 

600 

794 

1 

300 

1,030 

1,100 

10 

100 

1,520 

9,500 

9,996 

19 

6,720 

14,000 

22,900 

3,270 

20 

3,864 

8,700 

1,000 

950 

2 

960 

3,000 

10,000  1 

9, 298 

10 

18 

4, 656 

20,740 

1,300 

6, 799 

2 

720 

10,000 

2,475 

2,028 

12 

2,220 

5, 780 

101,500 

205,974 

30 

8,724 

273, 100 

19, 950 

7,501 

28 

7,920 

22, 365 

163,000 

174,724 

113 

32, 856 

279, 605 

3,800 

13,148 

4 

1,020 

18, 480 

2,000 

2,800 

2 

600 

3,500 

1,121,364 

380,568 

514 

148,260 

738,381 

1, 000 

1, 080 

2 

900 

3,600 

800 

120 

2 

660 

2,500 

3,000 

2,200 

4 

900 

3,600 

7,400 

6,251 

11 

3, 696 

15,000 

11,000 

1,442 

15 

5,544 

17,900 

30,455 

18, 915 

63 

17,328 

44,415 

3,500 

1,536 

6 

1,992 

5,800 

900 

400 

4 

1,200 

1,650 

7,000 

3,350 

10 

3, 120 

8,400 

9,500 

8, 915 

10 

3,660 

17,550 

6, 740 

800 

8 

2,496 

5,120 

12,200 

7,735 

12 

4 

3,780 

13,9X2 

1,652,309 

889,938 

1,000 

22 

296,464  , 

1,577,633 

112, 500 

54,620  ’ 

164 

32,78.4. 

.  223,329 

54,000 

40, 795 

97 

37,824 

.  .205,400 

25,161 

3,864 

20 

6,09.6  , 

12,855 

10,700 

5,306 

40 

11,304  . 

26,072 

124, 000 

224, 929 

298 

19. 

102,168 

403, 774 

5, 00Q 

17,000 

9 

.  ,  2, 592 

25,000. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY— Continued. 

Brick.. . 

Carpenters’  took . * . 

Carpets . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Older . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . . . . . 

Coffins . . . 

Cooperage . . . « . . . 

Colton  goods . . . . . 

Brain  tile . . . , . . 

Edge  tools..., . . . . . 

Flax  dressing . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Hats . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Iron  forging, . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Lime . . . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . * . 

Lumber,  planed . - . - . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen — Miscellaneous. . 

Machinery,  steam- engines,  &c . - . - . . 

Marblo  and  stone  work  . . . 

Millinery . . . --- . . . 

Musical  instruments— Piano-fortes. . 

Paper,  printing . . .  -  -  •  . . . 

Piaster  quarrying . . . - . 

Printing— Book . . . * . 

Newspaper  and  job . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . . 

Shovels,  folks,  &c-.. . . . - . * . . 

Snuff  and  tobacco  . . . . - . . . 

Soup  and  candles . . . . - . - . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  aud  felloes  .  . . . 

Stone  quarrying . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Trunks,  &o . . - . . 

Wagons,  carts,  . . 

■Wool  carding,  . 

"Woollen  goods . . . . - . 

Total . . . . 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Fanning  mills . . . 

Hakes . --- 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . 

. . *  -  -  * . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  bookB . - . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Broad,  &c . . . . .  . 

Brick.. . . . . . . . 

Carpets. . . . * . . . 

Carriages  . . * . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . * . * . 

Cigars . . . . . . 

Clothing,  ladies  oorsets . * 
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-i 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

aducts. 

MANUFACTURES. 

B, 

■ 

1 

■a 

1 

1 

■3 

1 

1 

•a 

■a' 

| 

1 

1 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Continued. 

5 

$49, 675 
10, 646 
5,930 

56 

$23,652 

19,188 

4, 320 
2,880 
1,440 
9,360 
21, 108 
11,724 
5,880 
600 

$81,600 

37 

18,790 

3,800 

5 

in’™ 

1 

6 

8,200 

3,970 

Flvo-iirms . . . 

4 

1, 189 

4 

5, 900 

43 

508,295 

8, 563 

2, 296 

595,194 

25,025 

13,825 

1,900 

13,500 

9.800  ' 
10,000 
20,000 
19,000 

1,500 
93,  950 
1,500 

7.800 

5, 000 
3,000 

13,200 

108,800 

5,000 

34 

2 

1 

14,125 

9, 647 
1,400 
103, 922 
3,080 
4,420 

40 

19 

7, 620 
1,080 
20,988 
852 

2, 340 
1,200 
312 
8,616 
41, 700 
4,320 

23,780 
5,500 
168, 122 

4.200 
9,300 

22,500 

1.200 
19,340 
138,466 
15,000 

20 

6G 

10 

1 

550 
8,730 
60, 972 

3, 900 
19, 900 
400 

29 

158 

12 

1,500 

360 

2,000 

x 

9,000 

2,650 

8 

3,072  . 

14, 049 

Oil,  lluseed . , . 

300 

429 

2, 533 
180 

'  70C 

Paper _ .PH  nt.lng _ 

6 

Wrapping . . . . 

*5*000 

4 

1 

1  3*0 

11^50 

Straw  boards . . „ . . . 

3,000 

2, 600 

212 

1,900 

5,164 

2 

600 

1,200  i 
9, 780 

3,900 

3,500 

30,054 

43,568 

20,500 

.2,837 

Pho  tographs . . . , . . . 

3 

Printing,  newspaper  and  joh . . . 

16,000 

35 

38 

21 

4 

Saddlerv  and  harness . 

J6 

Sash,  doors,  &c . 

12, 100 
2,425 

5,995 

875 

7, 080 

1, 320 

Shingles . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Stone  quarrying . * . 

600 

18,600 

31,29() 

2 

2  ! 

420 
’  9,744 

.2,500 

38,285 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

on 

17, 683 

29 

Wagons,  carts,  &,o . 

12 

Wooden  ware . . . 

600 

4, 000 
25,000 

430 

4,172 

37,400 

17 

900 

840 

5,616 

2,000 
6,791 
59,000 
65, 410 

Wool  carding . 

2 

3 

Wool  cleaning.  &o. . . . . 

18 

Woollen  goods . . 

n  1 

52,000 

39, 450 

31  j 

12, 693 

Total . 

^00 

i  n*i7  ma 

1  907  QUO 

4”0  158 

X,  UJ/,  UJ.O 

X,  rfUY,  aujj 

1  377 

* 

0  ,  .) 

2, 112, 690 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscell anemia 

6 

10 

4 

Fanning  mills  . . 

5,000 

5,000 

7,000 

1, 500 

1, 440 
450 

.3,048 

1, 200 
360 

14,000 
2, 6*i5 
4,000 
10,000 
1,350 

Grain  cradles,  &c . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators . 

Threshers  and  Roparntni’R . 

1 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . . . . 

1, 200 

1475 

1,027 

x 

*3' 360 

Blacksmitlung . . . . . . . .  . 

26 

54 

17, 820 
200 

46,670 

500 

47  120 

Book  binding  and  blank  books . . 

100 

20,  922 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

22  708 

65 

. . 

Brick . . . 

3r  nnn 

1,447 

2, 690 
15,504 
19,464 
1,344 

6,425 
43,000 
41, 948 

Carpentering .  . 

8,000 

24 

Carriages . 

12 

32  800 

8,200 

10,182 

2,000 

49 

Cigars . 

3, 000 

6,000 
92  000 

Clothing,  mens’ . . 

5 

45 

27 

Coffins . 

1 

1,000 

500 

2 

600 

1(800 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY— Continued. 

Cooperage  . . . . 

Dyeing  and  blenching. .  . . . . . 

Edge  tools . 

Fire-arms . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Flour  sacks . . . 

Furniturc—Bedatoada - : . 

Cabinet . 

Chairs . 

Gas . . . 

Glue . 

Hats . . . . 

Ice . . . . . 

Iron  castings . . 

Iron  stoves . . . 

Leather . . 

Lime . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

Matches . . . . . . . 

Musical  instruments — Piano-fortes . 

■Newspaper  directing  machines ...  * . 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . ... 

Provisions— Porlc,  beef,  &c.. . 

Pumps . - . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingle  machines . 

Shingles . . * . 

Signs . . . . 

Soap  and  caudles . . . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . 

Stone  quarrying . j . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

■Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wooden  water-pipes . . . 

Wool  cleaning,  &c . . . 

Woollen  goods . * . 

Total . 


CHENANGO  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implementa — Miscellaneous . . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators. 
Rakes . ... 


Blacksmith  ing  . 
Boots  and  shoes 

Bread . 

Buttons . 

Carriages . . 

Cheese  boxes. . . 

Cigars . 

Clothing,  men’s 
Confectionery. . 
Cooperage  . . . . . 
Cotton  goods. .. 
Flour  and  meal. 


1 

I 

I 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  pTodncts. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

Female. 

7 

$22,  550 

$15, 930 

37 

$15, 630 

$41,530 

1 

400 

325 

1 

240 

600 

i 

12, 000 

7,500 

18 

8,640 

20,000 

1 

4, 000 

1, 090 

3 

1,188 

3,000 

17 

149,  625 

335, 518 

44 

15, 180 

400,907 

1 

1,  800 

6,225 

2 

3 

1,020 

8,409 

2 

8,700 

1,  no 

7 

2, 448 

11,250 

6 

26, 600 

6, 325 

17 

7, 632 

30,605 

1 

500 

150 

1 

300 

570 

1 

50,000 

5,  800 

C 

3,000 

21,000 

1 

7,000 

550 

2 

120 

980 

1 

2,500 

800 

1 

1 

960 

2,150 

2 

1, 600 

1,000 

5 

1,440 

2,800 

1 

3,000 

2, 150 

2 

720 

8, 200 

1 

5,000 

5,250 

4 

1,200 

8,725 

11 

188, 900 

137,  082 

53 

20,  316 

199,258 

1 

5,  800 

2,580 

3 

1,080 

8,  000 

4 

19, 900 

39, 200 

8 

2,268 

77, 380 

2 

21,  000 

16,  900 

11 

4,200 

27,800 

3 

88,  000 

32,220 

24 

10,  500 

51, 400 

47 

146, 140 

64,  927 

121 

20,912 

126,  605 

3 

68,  000 

188,  000 

148 

57,  012 

272, 400 

2 

5,370 

4,055 

5 

2,184 

8,000 

1 

600 

380 

a 

6 

1,200 

1,  800 

1 

7,000 

1,600 

3 

1,440 

14,  000 

1 

2,  000 

340 

2 

240 

600 

5 

19, 000 

6,290 

6 

.  1,620 

11,  609 

3 

12,800 

a,  619 

24 

1 

7,272 

16, 480 

55, 200 

1 

800 

84 

1 

672 

960 

4 

13,  700 

5,388 

13 

4,236 

12, 825 

3 

3,  725 

825 

4 

1,  560 

3,  900 

2 

2,  900 

435 

5 

1,560 

3, 220 

7 

7,  200 

9,202 

21 

6,144 

25, 337 

1 

100 

575 

4 

1, 440 

2,  500 

1 

4, 000 

11,  562 

4 

1,560 

14, 000 

1  000 

170 

2  1 

480 

1,180 

2 

200  ' 

4  1 

960 

1, 650 

g 

22, 300 

14  758 

20 

7, 800 

36, 590 

4 

2, 700 

1,  851 

8 

2, 388 

4,550 

4,  000 

8  000 

1,  000 
10  6G0 

a 

864 

2,000 

1 

2, 100 

19,000 

2 

32, 000 

54,900 

35 

27 

.  19,413 

115,500 

232 

1,194,440 

1,162,579 

1,  014 

G6 

300,  027 

2,000,568 

3 

3,700 

3,270 

9 

3,060 

7,264 

1 

1, 200 

150 

1 

480 

1,200 

1 

2,  500, 

250 

2 

600 

1,700 

32 

18, 375 

7,366 

55 

16,  608 

33,463 

32 

22,  580 

25,  673 

80 

24,202 

60, 080 

2 

2,  000 

6,  OGO 

4 

1 

900 

8,010 

I 

350 

50 

1 

5 

444 

600 

26 

35,  500 

19, 355 

81 

26, 736 

59, 507 

3 

2,  600 

958 

5 

1, 284 

2,880 

2 

1,700 

3, 600 

10 

1 

4,104 

13,900 

12 

31,  950 

40,  950 

21 

54 

35/403 

58,000 

1 

4,  000 

6, 258 

*3 

540 

8,040 

40 

30.  710 

16, 745 

65 

20, 496 1 

46,  678 

1 

50, 000 

21, 680 

19 

46 

7,  008  * 

54, 680 

36 

78,800 

201,670 

41 

14,280  | 

234, 546 

360 
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manufactures. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY— Continued. 


Furniture— Cabinet. . . . 

Bedsteads . . . 

Hamea . . . . . . 

Hardware  . . . . 

Hats . . 

Instruments— Mathematical  and  philosophical 

Iron  castings . . . . 

Leather . 

Lime . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Liquors,  rectified . . . . . 

Lumber,  pinned . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Millinery . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . i . 

Musical  instruments— Piano-fortes . 

Paper,  printing . . . . . 

PI  aster,  ground ... . . . . . 

Pocket  books,  porte-monnaies,  &c . 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Saws . . . . . 

Scales . . . 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . 

Silver-plated  ware . . . . 

Soap  and  caudles. . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloos . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Thread,  liuon  . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . . 

Upholstering . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Well  curbs . 

Wooden  ware . . 

Wool  carding,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . . 


4 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

16 

3 


1 

3 


5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 


Total. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 


400 


Agricultural  implements— Handles . 

Ploughs,  <fec. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

Blttcksmithlug . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread . . . . ■ . 

Brick . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carriages . . 

Charcoal . . . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet . . . . . . 

Chairs . . 

Iron — Bar,  sheet,  «fcc . * . 

BJooius . . . 

Castings  . 

Stoves . . 


2 

5 

3 

44 

20 

2 

3 
1 
e 

5 

4 

5 
1 

18 

2 

1 

2 

14 

6 


Capital  invested. 

■i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

jj 

■a 

1 

1 

I 

! 

J 

l 

0 

■s 

a 

Male. 

Female. 

$10,700 

$3,375 

19 

$6,144 

$10, 250 

1,200 

750 

790 

3 

828 

2,700 

40,000 

6,535 

35 

12,000 

30,000 

500 

500 

1 

312 

1,500 

2,000 

65 

1 

480 

1,000 

24,000 

7,113 

26 

11,400 

27, 066 

95,500 

155,522 

62 

18, 168 

224,867 

1,800 

1, 060 

2 

660 

3,000 

4,000 

4, 680 

4 

1,248 

7,400 

6,000 

9, 000 

1 

312  ; 

10, 500 

7,400 

11,625 

6  ! 

1,980  ' 

15, 650 

73,525  j 

58,482 

115 

28, 104 

104, 201 

7,000 

7,700  ; 

13 

2,028 

13,  000 

2,000 

1,700 

5 

1,  800 

4,  500 

80,000 

12,000 

41 

21,  600 

40,000 

12,000 

9,000 

4 

3 

1,536 

15, 000 

6,800 

7,607 

10 

2,028 

13, 987 

500 

1,000 

2 

1 

456 

2,500 

2,000 

675 

3 

960 

3,500 

1,000 

430 

2 

720 

1,200 

14,000 

14,560 

33 

8,  856 

30,436 

27,000 

9,055 

23 

8,040 

26,400 

9,000 

9,425 

8 

2,688 

15, 000 

200 

200 

1 

313 

1,200 

25,000 

9,122 

36 

12,384 

28,175 

2,000 

1, 800 

5 

1,  560 

7,000 

800 

935 

1 

300 

1, 250 

8,800 

4,850 

14 

5,496 

15,250 

1,300 

85 

6 

1,680 

2,650 

1,795 

1,795 

4 

4 

2,520 

5,870 

9,600 

7,371 

11 

3,  600 

13,320 

400 

400 

2 

480 

1,200 

2,050 

553 

4 

1,200 

1,900 

4,800 

7,120 

6 

2, 148 

15, 610 

200 

617 

1 

468 

550 

1, 400 

2,750 

2 

480 

3,300 

14,  500 

8,  386 

15 

11 

5,172 

28,210 

788,485 

732,288 

914 

139 

309,298 

1,320, 910 

1,  400 

2,800 

8 

2,400 

5,700 

11,  500 

8, 015 

19 

7, 008 

21,718 

2,200 

2,076 

4 

474 

3,360 

20,  905 

15,674 

82 

23,  676 

59,195 

35, 788 

55,629 

127 

0 

27,144 

137,445 

2,500 

13,292 

7 

1,320 

17,912 

2,628 

593 

14 

1,370 

3,675 

600 

1, 300 

8 

1,920 

3,857 

10,000 

7,459 

37 

10, 488 

21,680 

51, 200 

19, 921 

56 

14, 972 

144, 920 

6,200 

34, 950 

29 

30 

8,289 

48,888 

10,400 

1,691 

14 

2,964 

6,411 

30,  000 

,  25, 052 

17 

3, 600 

45, 000 

139,300 

355, 450 

37 

11,532 

404,594 

6,416 

5,113 

13 

2,820 

12,  000 

600 

220 

1 

300 

1, 200 

38,000 

237, 133 

64 

14, 076 

282,500 

314,300 

341,817 

284 

96,408 

514,  994 

142, 500 

36, 896 

42 

13,800 

67,812 

10,000 

3,530 

6 

2,748 

10,000 
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0 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

MANUFACTURES. 

l 

i 

•g 

a 

| 

sl 

3 

o 

Cost  of  raw  n 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

j 

Annual  value 

CLINTON  COUNTY — Continued. 

4 

$108,500 

104,775 

3,200 

200 

12,171 

$5,277.. 
64, 792 
3,635 
450.. 

257 

*73.  432 

.  $117,200 

97, 131 

13 

41 

13,092 

2,880 

300 

.10 

9, 183 
700 

1 

1 

2 

19  | 

5,520  . 

52, 625 

98 

348,300 
45, 300 

G,  600 

2, 200 
154,  000 
1,000 

1, 300  j 

220,160  ' 

483 

136,  G08  1 

481,730 

19, 158 

17 

50, 900 

8, 493 

15 

2,040 

950 

2 

780 

2,  300 

2 

138,416  1 

155  . 

50,184 

295,  500 

Pmntiu  P 

4 

939 

5 

1, 356 

2,485 

2 

1, 550 . 
1,641. 

2 

.  .  540 

2,  650 

3 

10,000 

12 

3, 084 

7,  935 

2 

2, 500 

2,114 

3 

780 

3, 524 

13 

3, 648 

10, 532 

2,000 

3 

1,080 

1, 900 

'lop  ’ 

8 

1,GD2 

4, 350 

Sot  ^nnfl  candles 

462 

37,224 

720 

1, 250 

54,800 

32 

7,778 

54, 028 

StTv^s  Blwoks  ft* 

4,575 

3,899 

49 

9, 660 

14,  686 

SftT1  '  ' 

1 

5,000 

1 

336 

6,040 

1 

18, 000 
14,800 

16, 500 
2,336  , 
392 
1,547 

.12 

12 

4, 524 

28, 500 

12 

.  1, 956 

15,894 

1 

300 

1,250 

. 18.  1 

.  5, 928 . 

11,494 

^nnl  <>nri^i^|r  $-n.  .  .  .  . 

1 

2,000 

3,159 

2 

312 

3,  750 

Woollen  goods _ _ _ _ ....... _ _ 

1 

30,000 

32,450 

20 

16 

8,736 

00,000 

Total . . . 

346 

1,787,873 

1,787,737 

2,049 

79 

SBC,  959 

3, 158,481. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

l 

500 

1, 480 

300. 

39 

400 

700 

Agricultural  implemcnts-^-Glr nin  cradles,  &c.  -  -  - .  -  . r.... 

1 

2 

622  • 

805 

■  ha  mid  ni1itty0+r 

5 

19, 600 

6,732 

10, 556 

UnkM 

1 

500 

60 

1 

240 

520 

1 

2, 300 

1,996 

4 

1, 584 

6, 200 

TliroHliera  and  HPpn-pt^ra 

Baskets.... . . . - . . 

1 

150 

5,300 

.25  1 

.  .  .  l' 

5 

840 

1,000 

Blneksm  |  tiling 

5 

1, 918 

11 

2,616 

5,550 

Boots  and  shoes. ......  .  ^  _ ........ . . . . . 

11 

12,300 

150 

200 

14,737 

35 

3 

9,672 

25,737 

Boxes,  packing  .  . 

1 

42 

490 

1 

240 

750 

Bread  -  -  „  r ,  ,  „ ,  .  „  _ - _ 

1 

1 

240 

3,040 

Brick..  ....  ..  ................................. 

1 

8,000 

2,620 

10 

1, 250 

8,000 

Brooms _ ,  r  _....rr _ r _ _ _ _ .... _ _ _ 

2 

3, 020 

2, 1C5 

4 

840 

4, 300 

Carpets _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

20 

26,000 
48, 200 

7, 515 

11 

10 

5,292 

19, 300 

fTilrr!  ogCP 

15,  066 . 

59 

16, 620 

43,  955 

2 

5,500 

6, 150 

12 

4,320 

13, 250 

Clothing,  men’s _ ...... . . . . 

1 

13,000 

500 

90,  000 

30 

300 

3,960 

130, 000 

Coffins _ i  -  -  1T1  „„-,-,ri._r, _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

310 

2 

720 

2,400 

2 

7, 000 

8,140 

264,596. 

. 10 

3,780 

15,400 

Cotton  goods _ _ _ _ , . . . . . . . . . 

9 

590,000 
5,700 
289, 900 

320 

389 

120,  336 

532,  026 

Plslnn'tog 

3 

,20 

2,400 

6,100 

Flour  ainft  moal  .  _ _ _ _ 

34 

540,754 

7,050 

71 

21,984 

.  657,944 

2 

11, 000 
500 

20 

5, 904 

28,  Q00 

Chairs  ......  . . . . . 

1 

40 

.  2 

1 

600 

900 

Gas . 

X 

50,000 

17,000 

9,700 

4, 10O 
10, 710 
10, 450 

.  .  4 

.1,920 

10, 000 

9 

3, 192 

20,  000 

nuts . . . . 

5 

16 

2 

.  .7,176 

22, 750 

Hosiery . . . . . . . 

2 

13,000 

5, 730 

16 

21 

8,040 

25,822 

Instruments,  Tunthmiatical  ancl  philosophical  r  - _ _  .. 

3 

1, 900 

3,905 
18, 370 

8 

4 

.3,192 

9,803 

Iron — Hastings  -  „ . . . 

4 

42, 0Q0 

40 

6, 192 

57,975 

Pig .  . . : . . 

4 

725,000 

511, 800 

230 

83,400 

750, 000 

Stoves . . . 

2 

84,224 

43,668. 

. 105 

52,293 

161, 800 

46 


362 
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manueactukes. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Continued. 


leather.. . 

Leather,  morocco . . . . 

Lime  ........................................ 

LiqiiOTB— Malt . 

Wines . . . 

Lumber,  planed. . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Miscellaneous. 

Malt . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Mats,  table . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . . . . 

Paper,  wrapping . * . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness.  . 

Scythe  rifles . . . 

Suuff  and  tobacco . . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Stono  quarrying . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Vinegar . . . . . . . . 

W ashing  machines . . . 

Whips  and  canes . . 

Woollen,  goods . . . . . 

Total . 


207 


CORTLAND  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Threshers  and  separators. 

A ahes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . 

Blacksmi  thing. . . . . 

Boots  and. shoes . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Cider . . . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . . 

Cotton  goods  ......... . . . . . 

Dentistry . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . . 

Flax  dressing . - . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . .. 

Leatlior.. . . . 

Lime.. . 

Liquors,  malt.. . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Millinery . . . . . . 

Oil,  linseed . . . . 

Paper,  wrapping . . . . 

Photographs . . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c.. . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c  .. . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

Shoe  pegs . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  wave . -- 


6 


Capita  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

$25,000 

$17, 600 

12 

$3, 108 

$31,  923 

3,  000 

5,720 

6 

1,944 

9, 305 

900 

600 

1 

312 

2, 100 

106, 000 

73,950 

29 

17, 460 

'  138, 200 

300 

320 

1 

. . 

360 

1,200 

300 

500 

1 

. . 

180 

700 

16,200 

9,397 

13 

3,672 

17, 429 

6, 000 

16,716 

75 

24,  000 

90, 000 

24,000 

37, 689 

8 

2, 160 

50, 000 

4,000 

5,000 

3 

1, 440 

11,500 

300 

150 

4 

480 

800 

85,000 

78,720 

48 

20 

16, 380 

123, 000 

312,000 

110,371 

231 

19 

60,  180 

311, 627 

1,450 

1, 900 

3 

540 

2,725 

21, 100 

9, 775 

25 

6,720 

22, 100 

3, 150 

7,048 

15 

3 

3,  084 

13, 144 

500 

165 

1 

1 

480 

1, 400 

3,500 

8,  GOO 

7 

1,  620 

10, 820 

17,000 

28, 190 

6 

2,760 

44, 100 

6,500 

1, 045 

19 

6,648 

93,000 

11, 000 

3,875 

5 

1,  620 

7,136 

1,000 

750 

2 

480 

2, 000 

1,200 

310 

1 

240 

2,  000 

400 

1,150 

2 

1 

360 

1,750 

348, 000 

187, 750 

125 

75 

50,  628 

306,550 

2,991,424 

2,185,450 

1, 693 

864 

590, 112 

3,801, 991 

13,700 

5,636 

14 

5,640 

17, 480 

3,500 

4,500 

7 

2,568 

12, 000 

1,500 

1, 326 

4 

1, 152 

2,750 

7,150 

2,346 

20 

6, 468 

11,847 

31, 900 

36,917 

90 

4 

26,  988 

84, 057 

27,000 

10, 563 

43 

12,  624 

33,123 

1,200 

1, 813 

7 

GOO 

2,800 

12,700 

19,300 

17 

62 

10,332 

36, 623 

18,000 

10, 156 

36 

8,976 

28,116 

21, 000 

20,500 

26 

28 

8,436 

35,000 

700 

650 

1 

360 

1, 000 

900 

425 

2 

624 

1,850 

2, 130 

1,537 

4 

540 

2,166 

104,200 

158, 527 

33  : 

9, 912 

205, 049 

11,100 

13,270 

24 

7, 980 

32,600 

35,400 

37,233 

27 

7, 296 

55,185 

1, 200 

800 

3 

900 

2,250 

1,700 

1,950 

2 

720 

3,700 

3,000 

3,150 

2 

600 

4,650 

32, 250 

22,640 

41  . 

7, 560 

46,875 

3,400 

1, 124 

8 

2,640 

4,746 

2,000 

3, 000 

10 

3, 120 

10, 250 

2,500 

2,950 

9 

3,272 

4, 450 

9,000 

7,000 

2 

432 

9, 675 

7, 000 

1,800 

3 

864 

5,000 

500 

600 

1 

360 

1, 500 

3,900 

796 

5 

2,160 

4,200 

3,  000 

600 

4 

1,  200 

3,500 

24,  000 

19,950 

-  9  1 

*  2, 940 

24, 060 

10, 750 

8, 160 

22 

5, 652 

17, 930 

6,500 

1,980 

7 

1,  632 

5, 450 

7, 000  : 

1,358 

9 

4,260 

7,420 

11,  GOO 

9, 438 

12 

3,000 

14,500 
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$ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

t)S 

s 

PLOYED. 

p 

§ 

■a 

g 

o 

•is 

*d 

ft 

MANUFACTURES  - 

a 

d 

c 

O 

€ 

I 

1 

1 

! 

1 

■s 

1 

I 

1 

§ 

1 

s 

73 

3 

£ 

I 

1 

CORTLAND  COUNTY— Continued. 

i 

$200 

$290 

l 

$360 

$1,  150 

(Pnl,n|ti^  onrnl1  mrtllV1?n(r 

3 

2,400 

1,400 

13 

3,360 

8,500 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

1 

7,000 

6,900 

6 

3 

1,740 

0,925 

Total . . 

169 

430,986 

420,585 

515 

106 

155,268 

752, 876 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Grain  cradles . - . .. . . 

2 

1,800  ' 

450 

2 

864 

.  1, 100 

1  600 

Rakes 

1 

200 

170 

1 

312 

26 

12,375 

7,745 

46 

14,398' 

30,701 

12,900 

15,  267 

47 

13,788 

33, 230 

10 

55, 000 

18, 215 

217 

JO 

30,500 

80, 900 

Pfli-rinjw.fj 

14,  350 

6, 209 

39 

12, 024 

22,222 

Cigars . . . . . 

1 

2, 000 

2,000 

2 

2 

1,032 

5,000 

Clothing,  men’ s . . . . 

1 

3, 000 

3,000 

1 

8 

1,440 

9,000 

8 

6,  020 

9,323 

25 

7,716 

21,475 

1 

800 

500  1 

2 

480 

1,800 

58, 000 

128, 996 

27 

7,  G68 

152, 490 

Ifaiultni.p  PnlS^nf 

11 

11, 700 

3,342 

16 

5,496 

15, 150 

Ol'nirfi 

1, 100 

285 

3 

1,080 

1,700 

Leather . . . . . 

23 

277,400 

527,478 

224 

8 

65, 584 

706, 943 

Tnmhni*  plOT1^l 

1 

500 

‘340 

1 

120 

595 

166 

137,  OQQ 

106, 371 

243 

64, 896 

201,745 

5,500 

1, 335 

3 

1, 560 

4, 000 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . . . 

X 

1, 000 

1,  000 

2 

1 

540 

2,800 

Pnppr  ^jfPn^  lmfiivlti 

1 

1,  500 

245 

1 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . . . . 

6  ! 

13,100 

2,895 

22 

2 

5,676 

10,198 

Provisions — -Pork,  beef,  &c . 

2 

3,300 

3,058 

2 

216 

3,390 

^nrlfllr»i‘Y  niifl  lin  *  ma 

11 

10,800 

9,597 

26 

7,  368 

16,980 

Hftgli  anAUVnfla  *  * 

1 

1,000 

500 

3 

1, 080 

2,000 

fill  in  [vlp  ft 

1 

250 

100 

2 

336 

500 

Snuff  and  tobacco . . . 

1  1 

3,000 

8,000 

4 

a 

1,712 

12, 000 

Till  ^  fl  1  ll  t  1  f' 

8 

16,400 

8,879  1 

14 

4,080 

19, 985 

ef!  lonwaie . 

5 

3,900 

2,989 

14 

4,020 

9,945 

Wool  carding,  &o . . . . . . 

3 

8,500 

6,830 

4 

1 

1, 104 

8,600 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . - . 

5 

17,150 

8,775 

11  1 

5 

3,  672 

13, 103 

Total . . . 

353 

679,  545 

883, 694 

1,004 

39 

249,596 

1,389,681 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements — Miscellaneous . 

1 

5, 712 

1, 000 

6 

1,  992 

4, 238 

0 min  cradles 

1 

5,  000 

160 

2 

720 

1 

40,  000 

26, 050 

30 

12,000 

50,000 

3 

46,  500 

11,773 

24 

8, 940 

22,377 

BlflnkRTnUhvno’  _ ,, _ r.. 

15 

18,  950 

5,707 

27 

9,240 

19, 768 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . 

1 

3, 000 

1, 610 

5 

1 

1,188 

3,800 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . 

31 

43, 190 

26,360 

88 

8 

28, 560 

65, 839 

TlflYMj  ....  ... _ .... 

1 

9,  000 

3, 000 

8 

1,920 

5,817 

Bread . . . . . . . 

6 

38,  580 

97,088 

42 

6 

16, 584 

118,033 

1 

500 

750 

1 

1 

480 

1,300 

11 

48,700 

99,836 

162 

29,508 

184,720 

s 

2,200 

1,275 

13 

_ _ „ 

5,088 

7, 000 

narLta  °  . 

3 

18,300 

26, 600 

37 

11,328 

64,618 

Cfti-ringAfi 

11 

68,  000 

65,523 

132 

. . 

30,708 

153,095 

. . 

1 

20,  000 

52, 000 

10 

3,  600 

80, 000 

Cider  .• _  ...  . 

s 

3,500 

1,500 

7 

1, 200 

3, 700 

Cigars.  _ ,  ,  ,  ,,  T.  ... _ _ _ 

14 

87,000 

82, 335 

113 

31,380 

183,601 

Clothing— Men’s.......... . . . . . . . . 

23 

134,  500 

361,450 

211 

228 

132,  696 

602,  170 

Seamless  garments . . . . . 

1 

50,000 

252, 00Q 

135 

165 

78, 300 

412,  000 

Poffdfl  and  spices  ground 

1 

500 

2,980 

1 

.  .  120 

3,  475 

Combs. . _ . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

2, 000 

10 

s 

;  2,  688  ' 

6,000 

Confectionery . . . . 

3 

18,000 

15, 441 

23 

7 

6, 468 

20,  008 

Cooperage . . . . . 

0 

47,900 

44,717 

110 

40,416 

125,  38 
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DUTCHESS  COUNTY— Continued. 

Cordage . . . . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . 

Cutlery  . . . . . . 

Dentistry . . . . . . 

Dyeing  and  bleaching  . . . . . . . . 

Dyo  woods  and  dye  stuffs.... . . . 

Edge  tools . . . . . . . 

Fisheries . - . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture — Cabinet . - . . . . . . . . . . 

Chairs . . . 

Gas . . . . . 

Hats. . . . — . . 

Hardware— Coach  mid  saddlery  . . . . 

Miscellaneous,  files . . . . . . . 

Hay,  pressed.-.. . - . . . . 

Hosiery. . . . . . . . . 


India-rubber  goods.... . . . 

Iron — Castings  . . . . . 

Forging . . . 

Ore,  (mining) . . . . . 

Fig . 

Jowelry . . . . . 

Kindling  wood  ....... . . . . . 

Lamp-black . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . . . 

Lime . . . . . . 

Liquors,  bottled  . . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollon— Miscellaneous . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Musical  instruments— Piano-forteS- . . . . 

Kalis  and  spikes. . . . . 

Paints . . . . . . . 

Painting ........ . . . . . 

Paper,  wrapping . . . . . . 

pins . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Printing,  newspapers,  &c.... . _.l . 

Pro  visions— Pork,  beef,  &c . . . ...... 

Hoofing,  patent . . . . . 

Snuff  and  tob acco  — . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness _ ...... . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . 

Scythes . . . . . . . . 

Silks,  sowing . . . . . . . 

Silver  plate d  ware . . . . 

Soap  and  candles......... . 11.......... . 

Spokes,  hubs,  &c . *.--1.. . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing  and  moulding. ...... ........... 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Wool  carding,  &o . . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Total . * . 
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manufactures. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

■a 

Annual  value  of  products. 

•c 

1 

1 

I 

£ 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

AirvlMiUnvftl  *nitil TV«unB11„„«n,id 

$7, 090 

22 

$8, 700 

$19,  300 

gl  C  U  1  8  Ht  ■*  ' 

200 

3  . 

1,  500 

1,800 

,w  '  A. 

180,  000 

82,200 

155 

49,200 

268,500 

■ 

35, 000 

100 

39, 000 

90,000 

2,000 

5,075 

4 

.. 

852 

6,300 

50 

50 

i 

300 

600 

2 

2,  600 

G,  130 

9 

1,908 

10,  500 

1 

8,000 

4,  280 

7 

2,100 

9, 000 

1 

8, 000 

3,000 

5 

2, 160 

7,000 

1 

500 

118 

1 

180 

600 

45 

24,  875 

20,  812 

04 

27,420 

65, 528 

Blank  books  and  bookbinding . 

3 

ID,  500 

25,  400 

23 

28 

8,664 

51,000 

Boots  and  shoes . 

89 

89,  680 

92,  964 

305 

31 

89,700 

226, 019 

2 

3, 350 

1,  710 

6 

1,  620 

4,980 

11,  000* 

4,030 

17 

3,  000 

15, 600 

25,  000 

28,957 

so 

5, 136 

3B,  410 

14,  300 

4, 095 

96 

10, 790 

32,750 

1 

4,000 

8,000 

5 

1,  BOO 

18, 000 

1 

700 

1,  900 

2 

480 

2, 830 

2 

3,  GOO 

5,  ion 

15 

3,072 

15, 015 

43  • 

126, 166 
26,  000 

46,  882 

209 

?0,03S 

199, 330 

A  1 

28,  400 

20 

0,400 

51, 550 

1,  500 

1,  500 

5 

1, 440 

7,250 

1,  650 

440 

3 

GOO 

1,240 

C!gnre . 

u 

41,  050 

38,095 

71 

2 

14,  004 

85, 700 

rsiMtoi’Tift . .  „ 

1, 300 

840 

4 

1, 104 

2,  000 

Clothing,  moa'B . 

35 

130, 350 

201,  231 

313 

173 

90,210 

306, 952 

Coffee,  essence  of . : . 

3 

2, 100 

1,710 

4 

2 

1, 104 

3, 100 

Coffi'o  mid  gpinoH  ground 

25, 000 

9 

1,800  1 

30, 000 

Coffins . . . . 

X 

8,000 

4,  500 

4 

1 

1, 320 

9,000 

fonfuft+lon  ’y 

8, 200 

6, 918 

4 

1,380 

15,730 

Pnnpr.rngp  7  1 

150,  891 

438 

114,096 

317, 286 

Cordage  _ _ _ ...  _ . _ . . _ ......... 

1 

15, 000 

G,  000 

10 

3, 120 

12,  000 

T)i'n|fl  tflfl 

1,  000 

275 

4 

9G0 

2,710 

25,  000 

11, 500 

43 

12,120 

41, 000 

, ,  n 

Fertilizing  _ 

1 

1,300 

4,900 

8 

1,920 

7,  500 

Plrtt-nmis  .  r ,  _ _ 

1 

13,  000 

750 

4 

1,  920 

6, 500 

Mom*  imtl  mnn.l  .r  .  rtl  ,,,  .  r. _ ..... 

36 

435,  025 

1, 572, 291 

133  ’ 

’  41,532 

1,787,920 

22 

102,  700 

44, 827 

150 

46,224 

132,7,17 

Chairs  .......  . . - . . . 

1 

2, 000 

2,000 

25 

20 

5,  610 

9,000 

Furs . . . 

1 

2, 000 

1,800 

2 

2 

552 

2, 800 

Gas . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

600, 000 

46, 000 

65 

24,000 

135,  000 

Glnss  lint -Turn  Res  .  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

2, 000 

8,150 

6 

2,400 

12,000 

CrlttKH  staining  . .  ,  _  _  .... _ _ _ 

1 

3, 000 

2,000 

i.2 

.  "  6, 184 

9, 000 

Glassware . -  .  ..  . . . . 

1 

10,  000 

'  10, 250 

00 

28,800 

40, 500 

Glue . . . . . . . . 

1 

1,000 

1, 200 

15 

3 

3,792 

20, 000 

Gold-leaf . . . . . . . 

1 

2,  500 

2,  000 

2 

. 2 

1*296 

’  6,000 

.Gold  pens _ _ _ , . .  „r _ T _ , _ _ _ _ 

1 

2,500 

800 

3,  000 

. 3 

1 

1,528 

6, 500 

GfLllflflpIlcpHj  fat*. .  _  ----- 

1 

900 

3 ' 

1, 15° 

4,000 

1 

10,  000 

160 

4 

J  1, 800 

3,000 

T 

1 

3,  000 

232 

4 

1,440 

2,000 

2 

!  1, 000 

247 

3 

:  l,  080 

1, 800 

Saddlery  . . . . . . . 

1 

30,  000 

21,  800 

40 

20 

8,400 

35,000 

Hats  and  naps _  _  _  , _ _ 

11 

50,  700 

44, 887 

25 

12 

10,  776 

72, 386 

1 

53,  000 

158,  000 

,  230 

54,  000 

250,000 

Castings.  -.nr _ _ .... 

9 

138,300 

119, 236 

272 

78,  792 

265,905 

Forging  ,  ,  _  _ _ ... ...... ...... 

1 

50,  000 

29, 120 

12 

■  ■  •  3,  GOO 

.  35,000 

TtftjHng  .  ■ 

4 

48,800 

17,290 

1  28 

10,104 

43, 700 

4 

98, 000 

98,202 

252 

81, 840 

204.  200 

1 

8,000 

400 

3 

G96 

3,  000 

Siu-£iOBl  and  dented  ^ 

1 

400 

1  100 

■  •  1 

360 

1,000 

Tfusta  ^  n  _ ... 

1 

400 

.  1,800 

. 13 

4,800 

16, 000 

Leatboi  . . . . . . 

40 

673, 360 

1  868, 918 

422 

123,480 

1,622,  166 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Kuxnber  of  establishments. 

3 

1 

o 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  BANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

s 

2 

■g 

f 

■a 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

ERIE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Lime 

4 

$2,300 

$740 

9 

$1,  572 

$2,  900 

3 

200, 000 

580, 816 

60 

21, 900 

795, 456 

33 

168,600 

181,324 

137 

24, 876 

399, 226 

4 

7,800 

10,300 

5 

1, 404 

19, 620 

1 

40, 000 

96,000 

13 

5, 004 

125, 000 

1 

4,000 

6,500 

10 

2,400 

8,200 

2 

7,000 

3,000 

6 

3,000 

8,000 

5 

110,900 

85,  525 

113 

38,  940 

133.103 

80 

138, 525 

71, 191 

181 

46,  668 

195,225 

9 

250,  GOO 

80, 334 

372 

126,  456 

374,520 

5 

82,500 

116,100 

39 

9, 264 

129,700 

2 

8,400 

4,500 

18 

4,  560 

9,500 

Hatches . . . . 

1 

1,000 

500 

7 

4 

1,080 

3,120 

1 

200 

500 

1 

192 

750 

TWill ft  nii{I  ivt^ll  ip^ 

3 

155,000 

90, 400 

89 

15,  480 

217,000 

1 

7,000 

2,509 

9 

0,040 

5,800 

X 

140,000 

50,000 

90 

66,  000 

160,000 

2 

61,000 

16, 848 

60 

22, 560 

74,800 

X 

so 

375 

i  j 

312 

830 

14,000  i 

26, 905 

35 

7,200 

40,000 

1 

2,500 

2,500 

2 

2 

402 

5,500 

2 

1,200 

680 

6 

1,740 

3,800 

2 

1,500 

1,600 

7 

3,000 

5,700 

Printing— Book . 

1 

12,000 

21, 400 

20 

10 

B,  820' 

30,000 

Job . 

4 

78,000 

78,800 

103 

4 

33,  012 

157, 575 

Newspaper . 

7 

54,650 

44, 484 

108 

1 

33,  036 

78, 6(56 

Pumps 

3 

2,300 

2,050 

9 

3,480 

15, 600 

Saddlery  and  tifl-TiifiRfl  -  -----  , 

25 

28, 8G0 

25, 190 

49 

12, 576 

52,  087 

Bails . . . . 

2 

*  14, 000 

16,000 

19 

8 

7,800 

31,000 

Snail,  ilnoi’R,  mid  blinds  . . -t  - 

G 

69,  GOO 

47, 720 

83 

20,  688 

03,  350 

1 

5, 000 

8,000 

20 

6,240 

25, 000 

Shingles . . . 

6 

22,500 

14, 740 

56 

1 

0,084 

25,205 

Ship  and  boat  building. .  _  .  _ , . 

2 

5,400 

4,304 

27 

8, 424 

16, 500 

Ship  joining  ......  ....... _ _ _ _ TT 

1 

500 

300 

10 

3,840 

5,500 

{Shoemakers’  tools . . . . . . . . . , . 

1 

10,000 

16,000 

100 

24,  000 

70, 000 

Silver-plated  wars . . . . . 

1 

1,400 

700 

2 

600 

2,500 

Silver  ware  . . . . . . 

2 

7,000 

10, 809 

6 

1 

1,824 

14,  500 

Sirup  _ _ _ mr 

1 

10,000 

19,000 

2 

996 

25, 000 

fioap  and  candlfiH 

40 

39, 400 

55,492 

40 

10,  500 

132,418 

Spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  Ac . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

6 

1, 800 

9,000 

Springs  and  axles  . . , . 

1 

6,000 

5,700 

6 

1,728 

10, 050 

Stone  quarrying  . . T..'.'T, 

3 

15,000 

34, 507 

47 

13, 800 

58,  000 

Straw  goodB . . . . . . . 

1 

15,000 

6,000 

1 

20 

2,  228 

12, 000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware _ _ _ _ 

26 

94, 500 

76, 395 

98 

31,  776 

141,  685 

Trunks,  &c. . . . . . . . . T . 

1 

1,500 

2,175 

4 

1,  440 

0,000 

Turning,  HP.rolI-flmvJpg  n.nd  rflnnldiug 

3 

9,300 

3,435 

14 

3,768 

15, 800 

Type  founding  . . . . . . 

1 

20,000 

40,000 

25 

5 

7,200 

75, 000 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . , . . . . 

1 

2,000 

2,175 

2 

2 

900 

3,750 

Upholstery . . . . 

1 

1,000 

300 

3 

4 

1,  944 

4,000 

Vinegar . .  . . . 

3 

3, 100 

4,260 

6 

1,302 

7,300 

■Washing  irmehinnp _ _ 

2 

300 

298 

3 

720 

1, 185 

White  lead _  _ _  _  __ 

x 

134,000 

24, 767 

20 

7,200 

63,  000 

"Wooden  warn _ _ ,-T 

1 

15,000 

10,000 

20 

7,200 

20,000 

Wool  carding _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

6,000 

5,100 

4 

720 

7,000 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . 

7 

51,600 

36,750 

57 

19 

14, 160 

70,915 

Total . 

792 

5,529,471 

5, 974, 291 

6,127 

373 

1, 819,  382 

10,  774, 400 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

*Blflf‘kamithuig--t _ - , .  _  _  - . . . - 

15 

•  6,285 

4,066 

28 

8,232 

15,837 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . . 

.  7 

2,650 

1,550 

9, 646 

41 

n 

14,832 

32,440 

Carriages . 

3 

1,236 

7 

2, 460 

3,770 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
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* 

NUMBER  OE  HANDS  Et£-  1 

42 

§ 

1 

PLOYED. 

f 

MANUFACTURES. 

3 

d 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

© 

1 

1 

8 

1 

3 

o 

* 

•a 

73 

1 

6 

o 

O 

1 

£ 

■1 

1 

ESSEX  COUNTY— Continued. 

2 

$523 

$4, 850 

6 

8 

$3,000 

780 

$8,900 

2,500 

80,700 

156, 369 

29 

8,988 

179,883 

500 

190 

2 

1  1 

1, 056 

2,070 

54,000 

36, 660 
45, 000 

126, 092 

153 

180,704 

10,546 

7,280 

24 

8,104  i 

31, 920 

9 

3,240 

10, 000 

3, 840 
40,  B80 
16,  824 

8,225 

195,205 

89,475 

4,200 

43,750 

8,550 

347, 308 

63 

i 

204,  700 

i 

21 

1 

4,000 
66, 950 
15,  000 
1,000 
500 

2,592 

5,500 

82 

8 

17, 856 

79, 370 

28 

1,080 

300 

40,  000 

1, 970 

5, 230 
119, 885 
16, 585 
3,000 

1,368 

7,412 

134 

6  I 

40, 560 

160,390 

27,200 

10  1 

7 

4,332 

31, 300 

3 

648 

4,000 

2 

9 

1,800 

8,080 

2,476 

8,436 

5,688 

840 

4,780 

16 

16,  000 

900 

300 
25, 500 

1, 150 

2 

7,005 

2 

600 

1,500 

Starch . . . . 

12, 159 

2, 500 

33  977 

8 

2, 104 

16,270 

Staves,  fill q ok r  &r».  . . 

5,  000 

3,  000 

9,  75G 

5,700 

46,505 

Tin,  copper,  and  hTi nofc-iumi  wota 

A 

29 

5 

Wagons,  carts  &r,  . . 

1 

1  650 

595 

1,728 

120 

6,268 

Wool  carding,  <fcc . . . . . 

1 

500 

1,  OOQ 

1 

1,275 

Woollen  goods  ....... .  . . . 

1 

2,  500 

800 

3 

2 

1, 152 

3,000 

Total . . . 

146 

703, 810 

906, 454 

962 

44 

293, 216 

1,526,282 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Fanning  mills  T 

225 

1, 000 

100 

1 

240 

2,000 

Bakes . Tr,_T  _ - 

96 

2 

480 

719 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl. 

14  465 

7 

1, 524 

25, 700 

Blacksmithing. _ _ _ 

* 

14.200 

13. 200 

10, 463 
24,006  1 
6,673 
1,029 
11,039 
11, 602 

44 

11, 208 

30, 288 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

27 

13 

55 

15, 972 

53,  916 

Broad . 

3,  500 

4 

1,166 

6,566 

Brick . 

5 

19 

49 

10 

1, 050 

7,190 

Carriages . .  . 

jj’ 

16, 23Q 

5, 173 

41,106 

Clothing . . 

19, 100 
7,100 

22 

18,146 

Cooperago . . 

899 

8 

2,280 

4,374 

Fire-arms . 

5 

600 

100  600 

400 

250,084 

2,828 

x 

420 

975 

Flour  and  meal . 

16 

25 

2,736 

290,  406 

Furniture— Cabinet . . . 

6, 150 

20 

5,  616 

13, 532 

Chairs . 

2, 200 

800 

6 

2, 112 

4, 770 

Gloves  and  mittens,  hnMcHktn 

350 

280 

150 

34,740 

500 

823 
92, 33G 
2,500 

4, 060 

1 

384 

691 

Jewelry. . . . 

1 

1 

480 

750 

Leather . .  . 

1 

24*500 

18 

1 

4,884 

216 

46, 310 

Liquors,  rectified . 

150 

450 
152, 545 

1, 200 

4, 000 
500 

1, 000 

5,  800 

800 

Lumber,  planed _ . 

i 

x 

253 

1, 100 

Lumber,  sawed . 

77 

140 

38, 028 

211,  698 

Marble  aud  stone  work .  .  . 

3 

900 

4,000 

Millinery.  .. . 

5 

20 

2,112 

8,725 

Paints . 

X 

500 

1, 220 

4 

1,248 

b,  000 

Plaster,  ground .  ..  . 

1 

1 

312 

1,500 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c .  ..  ... 

3 

1,675 

10,640 

5,000 

6 

..  1,500 

5,  250 

Saddlery  and  liaraeRn. ... 

11 

1 

6,  575 
1,000 

21 

1 

5,904 

23, 240 

Sulevatus  and  soda  . . . . . 

240 

0,000 

368 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Continued. 


Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. 


SmngloB . . 

T-n  ’  ft 

Wa’mus Marts'1  &B  ^  ^ 

u  w,ui . 

Wn*  ’  * 

Wnftl  nfjwTlnff 

Woollen  goods . 

Total. 


2 

9 

SO 

2 

5 

3 

1 

X 

3 


262 


FULTON  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— Faiming  mills. 

Boots  and  shoos .  „ . . . . 

Box.es,  packing _ * . . ■„ . 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Cheese  boxes.... . . . . 

Clothing . . . . 

Cooperage . 

Edge  tools . 

Flour  and  meal. . 

Furniture,  cabinet — Bedsteads . . . . . . 

Gas . . . 

Gloves  and  mittens,  buckskin . 

Glue . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  planed.. . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . 

Musical  instruments — Organs. ........... 

Paper— Printing . . . . . . . 

Wrapping . . 

Straw  boards . 

Plaster,  ground . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . 

Saddlery  and  hornoss . 1 . . . . 

ShoopegB . 

Staves,  shooks,  <fec . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Turning,  scroll  flawing,  and mouldiug  .. . 

Wooden  ware . 

Woollen  goods  . . 

Total . . 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 


A  gricultural  implements— Fan  nin  g  Mills . 

Rakes . 

Threshers  and  separators. 


Ashes,  pot  and  pearl. 

Ekicksmitking. _ _ _ _ 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Broad . 

Brick . 

Brooms . 

Carriages . . . 

Older . 

Confectionery . 

Coopering . . 

Drain  tile  . . . 


24 

20 


3 

12 

3 

1 

8 

2 


Capital  invested. 

1 

a 

I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

j 

■3 

4 

1 

Female. 

$2, 875 

$1,422 

4 

$984 

$9,562 

6,000 

2,865 

14 

2,  616 

. 7, 818 

77,059 

80,919 

35 

8,796 

99, 487 

700 

3,420 

9 

1,  788 

7,000 

10, 500 

8, 884 

15 

3, 828 

20, 336 

950 

1,076 

4 

1,356 

3,287 

400 

355 

2 

480 

1,040 

2,000 

5,767 

1 

312 

6,612 

15, 500 

13, 860 

15 

10 

5,340 

24,200 

494, 120 

607,476 

548 

53 

■  148, 172 

996,094 

1, 000 

.  . 

200 

1 

. 360 

602 

2,700 

3,028 

.  -W 

2,  640 

8,170 

7,000 

800 

1 

.240 

1,500: 

1,  500 

1,300 

.3 

8 

. 1,8.00 

.  4,700 

8,800 

5,371. 

,  16 

.  5,  628  . 

.  13,480 

2,300 

1,450 

3 

1,020 

4,500 

4, 000 

4, 000 

8 

1 

. 576 

5,000 

6, 125 

4,374 

84 

...  7, 152 

13,013 

500 

375 

...  S 

,  660 

1,150 

57, 800 

88, 850 

16 

.  .  .4, 800 

100,315 

8,000 

800 

. 7 

2,  100 

6,000 

73,000 

4,654 

.  8 

2, 808  . 

14, 630 

499, 400 

450,421 

345 

637 

. ,  257, 891  . 

.  971,059 

6,000 

3,740 

8 

.  .  .1,044 

6,300 

325,400 

.  284,352 

141 

36,900 

399,278 

14,000 

30, 000 

!  7. 

2,520 

36,000 

107, 200 

52,  051 

...  136 

.  .36,  324 

142,558 

700 

2 

1,800 

1,500 

460 

4 

1,920 

3,100 

3,000 

3,925 

4 

. 2 

1,488 

?  7,000 

19, 000 

4,272 

12 

3,576 

12,960 

15,500 

2, 360 

15 

4, 140 

14,750 

2,500 

1, 200 

1 

312 

1,900 

5,000 

1,315 

8 

1, 980 

5,566 

3, 800 

3, 126 

. 7 

2,076 

7,174 

3,500 

420 

. 7 

1, 824 

2,700 

1,000 

465 

4 

.  672  , 

2,000 

3,000 

3, 350 

4 

.  1, 440  • 

8,500 

4, 000 

1, 383 

5 

. 1,416 

. 3,300 

2, 800 

800 

3 

720  ' 

.  2,600 

8,500 

8,505 

12 

7 

4,296 

.  15,400 

1, 198,825 

968, 047 

818 

655 

391, 907  , 

1,817,664 

400 

734 

- 1 

5  i 

1, 800 

3,000 

300 

200 

3 

540 

800 

1, 200 

60 

2 

444 

800 

1, 400 

2,221 

"  3 

840  ' 

4,600 

12, 260 

6, 076 

36 

10,608 

24,997 

18, 800 

17, 371 

51 

3 

16, 440  j 

,41,812 

7,000 

28,500 

7 

2,  940 

37,710 

500 

90 

3 

390 

680 

4, 800 

4,660 

8 

1,932  j 

8,484 

27,  600 

12, 778 

62 

20,520 

42.580 

1, 800 

3, 587 

10 

1,200.  ; 

4,875 

2,000 

4,675 

3 

1,  080 

6,720 

8,700 

4,100  • 

16 

4,824 

9,559 

800 

150 

1 

240 

.1,800 
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iuntjfaotukes. 

1 

a 

ft 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

FLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

GENESEE  COUNTY— Continued. 

8 

COO 

8 

2 

0--) 

6, 924 

24, 780 

COO 

G,  000 

3,  888 

23, 100 

9 

10, 150 

854 

20 

4,  392 

8, 0G8 

Total . 

189 

571,  920 

MS,  370 

462 

3 

133, 154 

973, 522 

GBT5ENE  COUNTY. 

780 

1, 721 

7,  680 

15, 398 

Boots  aud  shoes. . . . 

16 

14,  350 

12,413 

43 

1 

12,  540 

27, 953 

Bread . .  . ...  ... 

1,  620 

7,  700 

Buttons . . 

1 

1,000 

C83 

1 

a 

480 

1, 326 

Carriages  . .  . .  ... 

4,320 

8,  571 

( lijrul'H 

1  i 

4 

960 

3,  035 

Clothing .  . . 

5 

17,  300 

23, 387 

17 

G1 

9,708 

37,  452 

Combs . 

1 

1,000 

355 

3 

3 

960 

4,000 

Cooperage . 

18 

5,400 

9,100 

Cotton  goods . . . 

1 

40,  000 

27,  509 

20 

40 

9,598 

40,418 

Fire-arms . 

Q 

70S 

1,304 

Flour  aud  nieui . .  . 

% 

175  400 

270,  640 

41 

11, 172 

310,  750 

Furniture — Cabinet.  . . . . . . 

14  200 

2,  321 

13 

4,152  1 

8,785 

Bedsteads . . . 

1 

2,  000 

1,  800 

G 

1,872 

4,  50Q 

Chairs . . . 

5 

30, 300 

10,  330 

59  1 

31 

21,612 

40,175 

Hardware — Miscellaneous _ - _ - . . 

13, 000 

4,  0G5 

8 

2, 220 

10,  675 

3 

8,500  1 

9,  G47 

31 

12 

11, 124 

25,  (150 

Iron  eastings . . 

8  000 

1,  742 

8 

2, 220 

6,210 

Iron  castings,  malleable..  .  ..  ' 

1 

12  000 

6,580 

20 

4,200 

11,800 

Leather . 

8  ! 

GO, 198 

29 

8, 12  G 

88,455 

i  l 

2  000 

708 

1 

288 

1,320 

Lumber,  sawed _  .  . 

12,  700 

10,  408 

29 

5, 628 

18,  371 

Machinery,  Htnfi.m. png-in  aw 

22 

29  500 

3,  820 

14 

6, 216 

18.  nuo 

Marble  mid  atmio  work .  . . .  . 

3,  000 

2,  000 

4 

1, 200 ' 

4,000 

Papur— Bonnet  boards . 

2 

17,  000 

4,367 

8 

3 

1, 776 

13,  795 

Straw  hoards .  . .  . .  . . . 

1 

4,  000 

900 

5 

1, 200 

3,  000 

Plaster,  around 

g 

5,  550 

5,400 

5 

1,380 

9,  040 

Pottery  ware  ... 

x 

12,  000 

2, 175 

10 

4,  800 

13,  000 

Printincr.  newapn.par  . . 

3 

9,  000 

2,  312 

12 

2,  9G8 

5,  892 

Printincr  nressns  . ..  ..  .  . . ... 

1 

6,  000 

510 

G 

2, 1G0 

15,  450 

Pumns . 

1 

900 

GG4 

4 

1,272 

2,  230 

Sadtllerv  find  Tmrrmua  * 

8 

7,  950 

5,  347 

17 

4,  884 

13, 784. 

Sash,  dnorn,  and  Minds 

3 

5,  300 

3,  288 

6 

2, 388 

7,  940 

Scales . .  . 

1 

7,  000 

1,  378 

7 

1,  920 

7.100 

Shin  aud  boat  building*  . . 

3 

65.  000 

15,  965 

41 

19, 920 

47,  000 

Snuff  and  tobacco . . . 

1 

3,000 

7, 200 

2 

3 

936 

9,000 

Soon  and  mndipa 

2 

4,  000 

8,  682 

3 

900 

10*030 

SnoltOR.  ImhHj  mid  -fotlnpa 

1 

3,000 

1,140 

9 

2,  808 

13,450 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

8 

i  10, 5QQ 

9, 948 

12 

3r5ie 

15,  328 

47 
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MANUFACTURES. 


GREENE  COUNTY—  Continued. 

Turning,  scroll  sawing  and  moulding . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . . 

Washing  machines . . . 

Wooden  ware . . . . . * . . 

Wool  carding,  &c . - . . . 

Woollen  goods . * . 

Total . 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Cooperage . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . , . 

Total* . ..... 


HERKIMER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . . 

Handles . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators 

Rakes. . . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . ' . . 

Blacksmitblng  . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . 

Boots  and  bUoob . . . . 

Bread . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . . . . 

Cider . . . . . . . 

Cigars . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . 

Coffins  . . . . . . . 

Confectionery . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Dentistry . . . . . 

Edge  tools.... . * . . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . . 

Furniture — 'Bedsteads . . . . 

Cabinet . . . . 

Chairs  . . . . . . 

Hardware— Miscellaneous . . . 

Locks . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Iron  stoves . . . 

Iron  forging . 

Leather . 

Lime . 

Liquors— Distilled . 

Molt . 

Rectified . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  cotton  mid  woollen . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

M  illiuery . 

Malt . 

Matches . . . 

Marbio  and  stone  work . 

Oil,  linseed . . . . . 

Paper,  printing . ! . . 


1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

| 

Cost  of  raw  materir 

Male. 

£ 

3 

$950 

$1,  200 

6 

$1,  452 

$0,  705 

1 

1,400 

385 

2 

960 

1,630 

2 

1, 100 

1,320 

4 

2 

1, 560 

7, 500 

3 

28,400 

94,887 

99 

30 

31,920 

141, 995 

184 

042, 750 

634, 927 

077 

188 

224,632 

1,057,186 

1 

2, 000 

1, 000 

4 

1, 728 

5,000 

4 

08, 000 

232, 290 

72 

17, 544 

316,301) 

6 

39, 300 

18,420 

21 

5, 304 

24,280 

11 

109,300 

252, 610 

97 

24, 576 

345, 580 

3 

3, 100 

1,994 

4 

1,512 

4, 648 

4 

8,100 

4, 744 

9 

2,580 

8,700 

2 

6,500 

6,045 

13 

6,120 

17,  590 

i 

1,200 

195 

2 

480 

1, 000 

1 

1,000 

1,025 

i, 

312 

1,400 

43 

31,250 

14, 2.56 

77 

22, 303 

47, 161 

1 

500 

848 

1 

360 

2, 000 

50 

40, 180 

40, 131 

107 

18 

36, 576 

111,160 

1 

5,000 

7,710 

4 

960 

10,250 

25 

50, 100 

19, 530 

83 

27, 606 

69,470 

21 

30, 400 

17,365 

50 

15, 132 

38, 229 

1 

500 

200 

3 

540 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

525 

1 

480 

900 

12 

31, 130 

35, 692 

30 

37 

25, 416 

80,510 

1 

1, 500 

615 

3 

900 

1,560 

1 

1, 000 

2, 075 

1 

1 

480 

3,000 

8 

0,300 

4,775 

16 

4,  65S 

24,840 

2 

160, 000 

60, 817 

72 

111 

37, 302 

117,495 

3 

2,800 

2,803 

3 

1, 140 

5, 550 

4 

11, 900 

6, 716 

14 

5, 280 

2),  921 

1 

15,000 

G,  900 

75 

36,  000 

60,000 

22 

115,  GOO 

193,  682 

33 

11,064 

220,394 

2 

3,  000 

700 

G 

1, 608 

7,244 

8 

12,500 

3,175 

15 

4,476 

13,280 

1 

1,500 

1,  045 

3 

1, 296 

..2,130 

2 

21, 000 

6,750 

17 

4, 344 

20,725 

1 

2,500 

510 

2 

360 

1,975 

1 

12,000 

3,205 

9 

3,  840 

10,000 

1 

10, 000 

9,050 

10 

3, 000 

15,000 

1 

10, 000 

7,500 

11 

3, 360 

14,500 

20 

594, 300 

564, 328 

250 

75, 348 

875,710 

1 

500 

200 

5 

1, 200 

1,500 

1 

17, 000 

34,  045 

5 

2, 088 

52,000 

2 

33, 000 

25,400 

8 

2,700 

40,050 

3 

2, 500 

10, 900 

4 

1, 440 

15, 560 

7 

66, 500 

94, 185 

28 

8,520 

101, 950 

70 

123, GOO 

77, 897 

127 

33,276 

158,285 

1 

1, 000 

484 

3 

1, 440 

1,500 

2 

4, 000  . 

2,750 

6 

1, 800 

7, 920 

5 

7, 500 

4, 245 

12 

2, 004 

10,700 

2 

55, 000 

70,850 

12  . 

3,240 

94,800 

1 

20, 000 

10, 460 

15 

25 

4, 560 

37,000 

4 

3,400 

3, 610 

12 

3,360 

10,300 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

■  3 

864 

13, 400 

5 

67, 000 

112, 075 

42 

63 

36,716 

196,170 
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MANUF  ACTURBS. 

| 

a 

I 

l 

1 

ft 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

| 

t 

•S 

1 

■3 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materfc 

4 

1 

ft 

IIEEE11IEE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . 

1 

12, 000  ! 

1,305 

12  1 

1  1 

6,640 

12, 000 

Shoddy . . . 

1 

2, 500 

2, 175 

.  4 

13 

2, 568 

5,320 

. 

11 

’Woollen  goods . * . 

2 

300,  000 

272,  752 

131 

118 

56,300  | 

436,  041 

Total . . 

397 

2, 010, 100 

1, 837, 174 

1, 452 

399 

|  511, 976  1 

3,158,048 

JEFFEESON  COUNTY. 

9,565 

14 

4, 770 

14, 550 

Banning  mills . 

1 

300 

258 

2 

600 

1,820 

Ploughs  uucl  cultivators . 

2 

2, 01*8 

1,058 

4 

1,560 

3,200 

.  Threshers  and  separators . 

3 

16,  000 

2,620 

21 

. 

7, 320 

20,400 
3, 590 

Barley,  pearl.. . . . 

20, 000 

Beds,  spring . - . 

■ 

3, 600 

Blacks  mi  thing . 

38 

53, 550 

Boots  and  shoes . 

38 

45,  225 

37,127 

125 

0 

36, 228 

94, 816 

Bread . 

4 

11,  son 

18,  809 

12 

3 

2,830 

32, 142 

Brick . 

3 

14 

4,075 

Carriages . . . . . 

87 

142 

48, 216 

110, 503 

Chemicals — . . . . . . . . 

1 

8,000 

15, 000 

13 

14 

3,  300 

27,  000 

Cheese  boxes . - . . . 

17 

4, 068  i 

6, 310 

Churns . . . . 

1 

500 

600 

3 

500 

1, 500 

Cigars . . . . , . . . 

2 

7,  500 

16, 325 

6 

1  1, 728 

-  40,900 

Clothing,  men’s . - . 

12 

46,  600 

80,  660 

45 

55 

22, 200 

153, 445 

Confectionery . . . . . 

1 

000 

4,  456 

3 

984 

11,816 

Cooperage .  * . 

20 

14,625 

11,  625 

41 

11,138 

26, 740 

Cordage  . . 

150 

560 

1 

240 

,  836 

Cotton  goods . . . 

2 

35,  000 

53, 117 

39 

70 

21, 948 

101, 320 

Brain  tile . 

1 

800 

120 

2 

384 

1,600 

Edge  tools . 

10, 000 

3, 140 

Q 

4,  560 

14, 000 

Fire-arms . 

375 

600 

3 

900 

2, 175 

Fisheries . . . . 

1 

500 

4 

480 

2,000 

Flour  and  meal . . 

44 

377,  000 

961, 132 

103 

32,  604 

1,131,  528 

Furniture—Cahinet . 

14 

46,  085 

15, 375 

63 

21,  048 

48, 478 

Cbatvs . 

1 

5,  000 

1,257 

15 

5 

1,  872 

111,  000 

Gas .  . . 

2 

1 

10,  000 
20,  000 

8,397 

7, 125 

3 

4 

12 

3,242 
3, 320 

16,  200 
10,  000 

Glass  lyare . .  . . 

1  1 

16,  000 

15, 000 

40 

14,  400 

36;  000 

Iron— Castings . 

3 

16,  000 

6, 177 

15l 

5, 352 

17, 700 

Stoves . . . 

2 

29,  000 

4, 712 

11 

3,  900 

12,  650 

Forging . . . .. . . 

1 

3,  000 

1, 170 

3 

600 

2,250 

Basts  and  hoot  trees . . . . 

1 

9,000 

1,  070 

7 

2,  568 

4, 000 

Load  ore . . . . 

1 

680 

100 

10 

660 

eoo 

Leather.. . . . 

28 

253,  700 

411,371 

157 

47, 172 

53?,  841 

2  ! 

500 

200 

2 

480 

1,050 

Liquors-V-Di  nil  1 1  pel. 

25,  000 

30,-000 

g 

2, 160 

40,  000 

Malt.... . 

3 

12, 600 

8, 900 

9 

2,700 

16,  540 

Rectified . . . . 

1 

3,  000 

2,805 

1 

360 

7,200 

Lumber,  planed  . . . . . . . . 

2 

4,500 

21, 750 

8 

2,160  | 

28,853 
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MANUFACTURES. 


*3 


g 

& 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Continued. 


Lumber,  flawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c... 

Mult . 

Mavblo  and  atone  work . 

Millinery... . 

Musical  instruments— Melodeoiia. 

Nails  and  Rplkcs. . . . 

Paper,  printing . . 

Paper,  wrapping . 

Plaster,  ground..., . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . . . 

Pumps . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shovels,  fox*ks,  <fc o . 

Snuff  and  tobacco . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . 

Staves,  shooks,  «fcc . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Vincgiir . . 

Wagons,  carts,  Ac . 

Wool  carding,  &c . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . 


21 

D 

8 

1 

1 


23 

l 

4 

5 
3 


464 


RINGS  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— •Miscellaneous . 

Alcohol . . . 

Bagatelle  tables  - . . 

Baskets . „ . 

Blacksmithing . 

Blocks  and  pumps . . 

Bone  boiling . . 

Boots  and  Bkocs . . . 

Boxes,  packing . . . . . 

Brass  founding . . . . 

Bread,  crackers,  &c. . 

Bronze  powder . . 

Brushes . . . 

Campluno . 

Candles,  adamantine . . . . 

Carpentering . 

Carpets,  rag . 

Carriages.  ... . 

Carving . 

Chalk,  prepared . 

Chemicals . . . . . . 

Chemical  oil . . . ..V 

Cigars . . 

Clocks . . . . ! .... 

Clock-cases . . . 

Clothing— Ladies’  lioop  skirts . . 

Men’s . . . 

Coach  laco . . . . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . 

Coffins . . . . 

Confectionery . v  — 

CooporagQ  . 


Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

number  ok  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products,  l 

II 

1 

a> 

73 

f=4 

$181,948 

$76, 123 

165 

$43,  764 

$154, 642 

112, 700 

53,110 

140 

70,  560 

202, 975 

85,000 

68,000 

10 

2,700 

59,  000 

13,400 

7,075 

13 

0,932 

19, 700 

4,600 

5,495 

11 

1, 344 

10, 375 

5,000 

1,  ooo 

4 

1,824 

5,000 

10,000 

6, 800 

14 

4,  200 

25, 000 

25,000 

73, 150 

15 

15 

8,  040 

100,000 

10,  ooo 

4, 900 

4 

1,248 

12, 000 

11,600 

4,400 

4 

1,  080 

6, 000 

23, 600 

10, 437 

27 

8,  904 

25,800 

13,400 

6,  636 

9 

2,773 

20,025 

25,200 

18,311 

48 

. 

13,  836 

42,078 

19, 750 

13, 366 

29 

8,  964 

32,233 

9,850 

4, 531 

22 

5,124 

11,527 

200 

75 

1 

300 

COO 

20,000 

6,510 

11 

3,756 

13, 095 

19.000 

34, 500 

16 

6 

5,  664 

45, 000 

3,500 

9,300 

4 

1, 392 

20,800 

6,000 

500 

4 

960 

1,600 

■2,037 

837 

4 

900 

1,612 

83,  910 

50,997 

G1 

19,  932 

99,502 

2,000 

800 

1 

600 

2,500 

3,  420 

1,291 

7 

2,  340 

4,700 

13,  955 

23,705 

8 

1,  836 

29, 150 

116,  500 

75,260 

60 

63 

29, 460 

152,  COO 

2,010,668 

2, 393,542 

1, 760 

262 

593,  994 

3, 783, 933 

117, 000 

82, 992 

167 

78,300 

236,000- 

19,  000 

009,000 

6 

3,  GOO 

716,000 

7C0 

1, 612 

2 

720 

5,000 

600 

445 

3 

1,080 

2,150 

14,  300 

13, 953 

56 

21, 360 

54,095 

53,000 

35, 000 

43 

22, 800 

150,000 

23,500 

74, 080 

38 

12, 156 

129,530 

75, 740 

113, 719 

400 

15 

125, 302 

322,977 

6,000 

9, 850 

32 

9, 108 

33,090 

2,000 

1,520 

4 

1,728 

5,000 

193,200 

723,277 

382 

30 

121, 668 

1,130,845 

10,000 

5,000 

6 

3, 600 

10,000 

1, 200 

6,394 

6 

5 

3, 000 

14,  ISO 

100,  ooo 

488, 120 

61 

21, 600 

533, 000 

100,  ooo 

165, 000 

20 

9,600 

180,000 

119,  750 

190, 715 

242 

88,  608 

658,000 

200 

712 

1 

180 

988 

53,  600 

45, 996 

124 

57, 556 

112, 500 

1,000 

975 

5 

1, 500 

4,000 

1, 000 

1, 830 

4 

900 

5,250 

181,000 

259, 670 

90 

6 

30, 600 

459, 800 

100, 000 

134, 825 

20 

6,  920 

200,000 

29, 938 

36, 954 

158 

5 

46,920 

169, 030 

50, 000 

9,280 

20 

7, 200 

47,800 

9,500 

14, 910 

18 

10,320 

39,  OOO 

51,500 

33, 849 

23 

108 

30,456 

1 67,  950 

51, 000 

97,849 

-  164 

79 

56, 952 

210,486 

200 

200 

1 

240 

600 

17, 500 

72, 995 

21 

8,520 

100,538 

11,000 

6, 926 

8 

3,720 

23, 500 

7,800 

25,770 

17 

C,  036 

37, 720 

86,900 

147, 765 

315 

132,613 

481,006 
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KINGS  COUNTY— Continued. 


Coppcrsmithing . 

Cordage . 

Cork  cutting . - . 

Corundum . 

Cotton  batting . 

Drum-heads . 

Dyowoodaftnd  dyestuffs . 

Fertilizers . - . 

Filter-bags . . . 

Fish-hooks . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet .  . 

Chairs.. . . . 

Furs . . 

Gas.. . 

Gas  fixtures . 

Glass  cutting . 

Glass  shades . . . . 

Glassware . . . 

Grates  and  fenders . . . 

Gum  and  gum  cleaning . . 

Hair,  curled . . 

Hardware— Mlscollan  eous . 

Files . 

Locks,  &e . . 

Skates . 

Spirit-levels . 

Hats  and  caps. . . . . 

ITorse-covers . . . ...1. 

Hydrants . . 

Ink-Printing . . . . 

Writing . . 

Instruments— Surveying . . 

Surgical  mid  dental. . . 

Telegraphic . 

Iron  castings . 

Iron,  gas,  and  water  pipe . 

Iron  railing . 

Jewelry . 

Kindling  wood . . . 

Lampblack . 

Lamps... . . . . . 

Lamps,  locomotive . 

Lasts  and  boot-ti*eea . 

Lead  pipe . . . 

Leather . 

Leather,  morocco . . . . . 

Ltm©  . . 

Liquors — Distilled . . 

Malt . . 

Rectified . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames — 

Lumber,  planed. . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Macaroni  aud  vermicelli . . . 

Machinery— Steam-engines,  &a _ 

Hay  and  cotton  presses 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Masts  and  spars . . 

Matches . . . . . . 

Mats  and  rugs . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . . . . 

Millinery . . . . 


7 

$57,  700 

$70,634 

69  • 

. 

12  * 

577,  500 

842,518 

492 

216  1 

1 

3,  000 

13,  675 

9 

. 

1 

5,  000 

825 

3 

1 

3,  000 

6, 080 

9 

3 

1 

500 

1,500 

2 

1 

150, 000 

118, 500 

24 

4 

2  ' 

8,000 

3G,  700 

11 

1 

600 

3, 600 

2 

2 

102,  000 

35, 150 

42 

3 

2 

85,  000 

269, 186 

24 

28 

104, 400 

81,  417 

184 

3 

15,  900 

25, 200 

24 

3 

35,  000 

26,100 

37 

12 

3 

1, 400,  000 

205, 250 

364 

1 

75, 000 

52,257 

85 

2 

i 

1,500 

1,800 

5 

1 

9,000 

4,225 

8 

3 

170, 000 

224, 972 

446 

9 

2 

18, 000 

10,  600 

40 

0 

30,  000 

1L5, 375 

14 

l  38 

1 

5.000 

^  15, 400 

6 

2 

1 

25, 000 

18,200 

35 

1 

200 

1, 500 

4 

3 

5,300 

7,315 

10 

1 

11,000 

8,230 

43 

19 

156,  000 

602, 799 

585 

202 

1 

10,  000 

125,000 

1 

50 

1 

16, 000 

2,050 

4 

1 

4,  000 

4, 950 

4 

1 

500 

370 

3 

1 

30, 000 

2, 457 

30 

6 

1 

7,000 

4, 396 

12 

11 

130, 500 

132, 155 

212 

1 

10, 000 

66, 000 

30 

3 

17, 000 

22, 224 

41 

5 

24,500 

B7,  710 

55  1 

4 

6,  900 

10, 107 

21 

1 

8,  000 

5, 928 

0 

1 

3, 000 

426 

2 

2  500 

4 

1 

1,  ooo 

1, 000 

5 

5, 240 

6 

3 

7C  800 

37 

9 

80,100 

373, 161 

166 

11 

2 

7,000 

i  nrn  Ann 

1,  534 

5 

24 

I,  UOU,  UUU 

418,  300 

1, 357,  920 
348, 918 

142 

10 

•  230,000 

693, 145 

53 

3 

3,800 

8,  645 

18 

5 

125,  900 

93, 525 

133 

3  .. 

70, 000 

114, 719 . 

36 

1 

500 

3,500 

1 

30 

19 

655,  800 

444, 796 

911 

1 

3,  000 

5, 480 

10 

42 

189,  COO 

162, 125 

448 

25. 000 

2, 400 

18 

1 

5,  000 

4, 980 

24 

18 

3 

27, 100 

26, 520 

108 

12, 000 

4, 356 

4 

3 

11,500 

28,300 

.  10 

$23, 856 
151, 308 

2. 400 
1, 410 
2, 424 

720 
9, 620 
4,  080 
673 
15, 720 
13,  000 
71, 740 
9, 096 
17,232  ; 
129, 240 
33,376 
1,200 
2,880 
125,700 
16,860 
0,913 
3,313 

14. 400 
3,  ICO 
3,869 

12,  384 
360 

295,668  ! 
7,560 

I,  500 
2, 040 

600 

060 

II,  688 
4,800 

83, 988 
12,000 
14, 152 
23,  640 
4, 092 
2, 424 
720 
1,  200 
2, 400 
1, 800 
14,352 
66, 360 
1, 800 
103,  920 
53, 028 
23, 328 
7,464 
39,  900 
14, 760 
3,  600 
309,264 
4,920 
201,242 
I J,  CC4 
4, 060 
11, 028 
1,  440 
2,544 


$131, 434 
1,390,196 
24, 000 
3, 000 
12, 000 
3, 000 
203, 000 
60,  000 

4. 500 
157,000 
293,  000 
239,  736 

38, 792 
51,  000 
767,  000 
07,000 
4, 800 
11,000 
504,436 

3.1. 700 
199, 500 
BO,  000 
45,  000 

4,  000 
24,  088 
30,  UOO 
1, 000 
1,  632,  456 
145,  000 
0,000 
CO,  1)00 
12, 000 

2. 500 
65, 000 
15,000 

286, 870 
85,  000 
48,  000 

148. 700 
18,  677 
12, 1C8 

2,270 
5, 000 
4,000 
10, 700 
131,875 
087,  GUO 
4,320 
1, 861, 420 
732,883 
796, 640 
20,000 
156, 103 
207,  382 
24,  GOO 
1, 278, 3U0 
20,  000 
471,  390 
30, 000 
15,000 
75,740 
10, 000 
58, 600 
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1 

§ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

•I 

MANUFACTURES. 

! 

1 

Capital  invested. 

1 

s 

1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

Annual  value  of  pi 

KINGS  COUNTY— -Continued. 

4 

$103,500 
43, 000 

2, 000 

$58, 000 

17 

6 

$7,  800 

22,  000 

$163, 400 
74, 000 
35, 000 

3 

40 

1 

26, 182 

10 

4,080 

6 

158,000 

20,000 

565,000 

07,000 

87,000 

30,000 

1,000 

70,000 

1,000 

40,000 

400 

242, 100 

60 

30,  240 

391,110 

X 

63,000 

1,509,900 

75,725 

96,114 

38,400 

8 

3,  996 

70, 500 

Timepfl 

5 

215 

70. 140 

1,610,704 

1 68,  G5Q 

4 

29 

11,  588 

3 

126 

37,  080 

209, 000 
60, 000 

1 

8 

30 

9,672 

1 

3 

1,  080 

2,000 

T>„r.,„  !!r 

2 

283/000 

200 

2 

35, 160 
1,440 

5, 400 
360 

390, 000 

1 

405 

3 

2,500 

1 

20,000  1 

12 

25 

50, 000 

2 

375 

1 

1,200 

5,800 

39,650 

1,000 

174,000 

2,600 
68, 695 
434 

3 

1,  800 

7,10Q 

1>lVrnB?„e  S  7 

14 

131 

56,  592 
720 

163, 465 

1, 322 

1 

2 

8 

6 

42,433 

166 

8 

75,  992 

372, 605 

65,700 
2,100 
25, 000 

30,  660 

143, 167 

2 

2,820 

15,730 

8 

3,  000 

18, 000 

1 

40 

37, 280 

oo,  ood 

1 

1,000 

5,125 

2 

900 

36, 000 
65, 282 

2 

125, 000 

5,  000 
30,000 
24, 300 
38,500 
135,000 

1, 000 
411,500 

115, 000 
34, 000 
31, 560 
41,726 

109 

40, 800 

320, 000 

1 

50, 000 

2 

5,520 
16, 800 
15, 784 
43, 800 
720 

8 

91, 150 

3 

45, 780 

84, 500 

2 

15,270 

88 

149, 000 

1 

5 

960 

15 

409, 197 

795 

1, 263, 475 
2, 000 

1 

420 

2 

5,500 

25,600 

3.200 
1,000 

75, 500 

6. 200 

13, 536 
105, 302 
5,850 

10 

5,280 
37, 572 
3,720 

4,  080 
16, 500 
11,  352 

31, 700 

8 

123 

186, 940 
18,700 

2 

8 

Snuff  and  tobacco . . . . . . . . 

1 

4,325 
344, 390 
17, 160 

10 

5 

10, 720 

5 

41 

6 

858, 200 
34, 000 

Stair  building _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

26 

Sugar,  refined... . . . . 

4 

601,000 
53, 000 
247,200 

2, 911, 000 
62,700 
160, 31 1 

295 

99,  60Q 

3, 794,  00O 

Sulphur _  _ _ _ 

2 

12 

428 

5,136 
95, 580 

83, 264 
467, 446 

TMn ,  f,nppftr|  find  WfiTB _ 

31 

15 

Trunks,  valises,  &e . . . . . . . . 

2 

10,000 

10,000 
59, 083 
8,734 

31 

7,  536 

19, 800 

Turning,  RRt'nll  sawing,  and  Tnnuldlng _ _ _ , 

5 

75, 148 
2,300 

112 

5 

24,  680 

3, 456 

142, 000 
13, 580 

TTmhrpllns  nnrl  pnnifink 

2 ' 

g 

Upholstery . . . . . . 

2 

1,100 

4,597 
95, 988 
21,070 
2,713 
49, 719 

1, 182, 400 
19, 228 
954 

4 

2,  400 

8,  868 

7, 900 

"Varnish . 

7 

94,300 

21,000 

3,700 

53,650 

848,800 

38,000 

700 

25 

10 

10 

204, 300 

Vinogflr _ ... _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

3,  936 

34, 850 

"W atc'h  ary  Rtata _ „ _ 

2 

2,880 

9, 760 

Wiig^nn,  cnvts,  Ac 

23 

110 

356 

39,  576 
137, 340 
9,960 

125, 087 
2, 129, 500 

White  lead . . . ..... _ .................... 

8 

Whiting  . . . . „ . 

3 

24 

154, 000 

Willow  ware . . . . . . . . 

2 

3 

1, 152 

3,312 

Wire  cloth  . . . . . . ... . 

x 

8,000 

5,000 

300 

9, 300 
•  2, 000 
174 

12 

3 

4,320 

600 

14, 200 

x 

3 

3,000 

’ 

1 

1 

480 

1,050 

Total . . . . 

1,032 

12,320,876 

19, 040, 316 

11,571 

1, 187 

4, 462,  633 

34, 241, 520 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

1 

4, 000 

825 

5 

1,200 

2,700 

552 

4,950 

1 

5,000 

3,200 

1,  680 
2,400 

9 

7, 600 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

2 

4 

3,400 
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MANUFACTURES. 


LEWIS  COUNTY— Contlmied. 

BlnckBmithing . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . , . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . 

Clothing,  men’s . 

Cooperage . . . . . 

CorcUigo . . . . 

Dentistry . . . 

Flax  dressing . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Leather . 

Lime  . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  <fcc . 

Matches  . . . 

Millinery . . . . . . 

Paper,  printing . . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . 

Pumps . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Shingles . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Total . , 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous  . . 

Grain  cradles,  &c . 

Mowers  and  reap  or  s . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators . . 
Threshers  and  separators 

Ashes,  pot  anti  pearl . 

Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Brans  founding . . . 

Bread,  &c . 

Brick....... . . 

Brooms.. . . . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . . . 

Cooperage . 

Dentistry  . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cablnot . . 

Homes. . . . . . . . . . 

Iron  castings— Stoves . 

Leather . . . . . . . . . . 

Lime . ; . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . . 

Lumber,  planed . „ . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c*. . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &e . . . . 

Millinery . . . . 

Fuser,  wrapping . . . 


1 

1 

1 

■  1 

.a 

3 

1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 
•PLOYED. 

Animal  coat  of  labor. 

■8 

1 

*1 

Male. 

Female. 

3 

$1,704 

$878 

8 

$2, 520 

$4, 785 

9 

8, 495 

7, 036 

20 

1 

5, 580 

13, 772 

9 

13,394 

4,096 

33 

10, 452 

27,  300 

5 

4,400 

1,  050 

8 

2, 484 

4,760 

6 

.  15, 200 

11, 200 

10 

33 

6, 624 

31,172 

3 

3,  COO 

1, 043 

7 

1,920 

4,040 

1 

1,700 

1,  440 

2 

528 

2, 160 

3, 

500 

700 

'  1 

420 

1,200 

1 

500 

700 

1 

240 

SCO 

11 

97, 500 

198, 499 

24 

8,424 

219, 205 

5 

5, 900 

1,034 

10 

3, 5  64 

6,250 

12 

308, 408 

348, 103 

114 

1 

.30,216 

497, 150 

2  • 

350 

187 

2 

-600 

1,335 

50 

180, 675 

61,995 

248 

56,736 

757, 9C0 

1 

2,500 

1,000 

2 

720 

1,975 

1 

20,  000 

975 

■  15 

3,960 

12,  575 

2 

1,045 

095 

3 

408 

1,530 

1 

10, 0Q0 

9, 000 

8 

4 

2, 400 

15, 400 

i 

800 

350 

1 

360 

750 

2 

2, 100 

470 

2 

1,200 

1,920 

5 

6,575 

5,232 

13 

4,440 

11,690 

3 

4,000 

1,680 

12 

2,460 

6,230 

1 

600 

425 

1 

300 

940 

5 

5, 050 

2,992 

8 

1,  980 

5, 950 

1 

300 

140 

1 

480  . 

640 

144 

616, 446 

666, 125 

569 

42 

153,468 

1,047,663 

6 

33,500 

1C,  459 

108 

13,596 

48, 360 

2 

4, 200 

1,036 

6 

1,632 

4, 400 

2 

16,000 

14, 460 

25 

9,000 

44,  800 

3 

9, 700 

3,438 

12 

4, 056 

13, 700 

3 

24,  000 

18,883 

56 

11,436 

58, 140 

2 

1,500 

2,643 

6 

996 

3,943 

11 

6,100 

3,540 

15 

4, 368 

12,794 

24 

19,  500 

29, 600 

83 

12 

24,264 

63,719 

1 

1,000 

59 

3 

900 

1, 500 

1 

900 

6, 420 

3 

840 

8,  614 

J 

1,600 

225 

7 

875 

1,  500 

4 

3, 175 

5,  6529 

11 

1, 580 

9, 241 

11 

20,400 

11, 322 

42 

11, 340 

34,419 

9 

9, 100 

24, 169 

17 

35 

8,748 

35,710 

3 

1,725 

1,302 

8 

1,764 

3, 480 

3 

850 

552 

3 

1,860 

2,115 

2 

2,000 

913 

3 

720 

5,300 

19 

173,  300 

223, 078 

35 

. . 

It,  472 

289,946 

6 

12, 100 

3,  CC9 

13 

4,080 

13,783 

2 

3,300 

737 

4 

1,260 

2,500 

1 

5,  000 

850 

4 

1, 440 

.  5, 000 

7 

33,  200 

43,114 

26 

7, 776 

65, 789 

1 

3,  000 

1, 125 

2 

432 

6,200 

2 

17,  600 

41, 280 

10 

3, 480 

60, 184 

6 

10,  600 

8,423 

10 

2,544 

16, 050 

1 

2,500 

2,315 

3 

828 

3, 800 

3 

9,  000 

2,700 

4 

720 

3,800 

35 

49, 100 

23,  826 

41 

9,876 

43, 465 

4 

44,  000 

5,  500 

23 

12,420 

3T,  BIG 

3 

1,  400 

1,068 

6 

2,520 

4, 805 

1 

800 

450 

2 

433 

1,  o;.o 

5 

7,900 

4,  395 

14 

1,608  1 

7,015 

3 

16,  000 

8,150 

31 

5.230  | 

22,  750 
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LIVINGSTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

F  holographs .  - . . . . . . . . 

Piaster,  ground . . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . . . . . * 

Pumps . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  bllndi; . . . 

Shingles . - . . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles. . . 

Staves,  jjliooka,  &c . . . . 

■Tin,  copper,  mul  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . 

Wool  carding,  &c . . . 

Wooden  w  are . . . 

"Woollen  goods . . . . . .. 

Total . . . . . 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators.. 

Rakes . - . 

Threshers  and  separators. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

Baskets . 

Blaclcgraithing . . . . . .. 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books. . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boxes,  packing. . . . . . 

Bread . . . . . 

Brick . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . . . . 

Clothing,  men’s. . . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Edge  tools  . . . . . i . . . 

Essential  oils . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture — Cabinet . . . . 

Clmlrs..... . . . 

Hats . . . . . .... 

Instruments,  mathematical . .. . 

Iron — Cast  in  gs  . . . . . 

Stoves . .  . . . . . 

Jewelry. . . . . 

Leather. . . . : . 

Limb . . . . 

Li  me  water . . . . . . . 

Liquors — Distilled . . . . . . 

Malt.......... . . * _ 

Wines.... . . . 

Lumber,  planed  . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . . 

Medic  ines,  extracts,  &c . . . 

Millinery . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

Oil,  linseed . . . 

Paper,  pri ntiu g . . . . . 

Photographs . . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

Plaster,  quarried . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  drc. . - . 


I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED.* 

•§ 

3 

1 

1 

yA 

Capital  invested. 

| 

S 

1 

<0 

1 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lab< 

Annual  value  of  px 

1 

$300 

$200 

1 

$.760 

$800 

3 

1,600 

2,267 

2 

504 

3,760  . 

2 

2,000 

2,  L00 

10 

2, 406 

6,800 

1 

3,300 

18G 

2 

396 

1, 250 

8 

6,200 

5, 960 

16 

4, 872 

13,350 

1 

1,000 

440 

1 

396 

1,212 

2 

2,500 

3, 600 

7 

1, 980 

7,820 

1 

.1,500 

2,100 

2 

480 

3,125 

2 

1,500 

750 

2 

636 

1,600 

8 

15.000 

13,268 

25 

6, 588 

30,319 

5 

2,700 

1, 175 

8 

2,696 

7,389 

3 

2,  500 

3,700 

4 

960 

6, 000 

1 

3,000 

2,525 

7 

1,  76  4 

.  C,  005 

1 

5,000 

2,400 

5 

1,080 

4,200 

20G 

588, 150 

551,  on 

704 

Cl 

189,351 

OOF  291 

2 

8,000 

4,887 

15 

5,280 

10,765 

2 

9,000 

4, 100 

21 

6, 540 

11,700 

1 

2,000 

400 

4 

960 

l,  600 

2 

8,000 

2, 110 

11 

4, 140 

8, 300 

3 

1, 650 

3,880 

5 

1,476 

5,  G50 

1 

300 

1,000 

10 

3,  000 

5,415 

50 

27, 500 

14, 100 

88 

25, 356 

52,312 

1 

2,000 

384 

3 

2 

9G0 

2, 160 

44 

35, 840 

35, 9*10 

114 

6 

33, 624 

87,421, 

2 

300 

1, 503 

3 

996 

3,440 

1 

3,000 

500 

1 

1 

480 

3,043 

2 

2,225 

495 

12 

1, 175 

4, 450 

2L 

45, 800 

28,892 

108  ! 

38, 976 

302,076 

6 

8,500 

3,858 

11 

2, 894 

5, 255 

8 

n,  ioo 

14,-855 

16 

9 

G,  648 

-  89. 640 

10 

3,  350 

3,192  ; 

16 

4, 404 

8, 479 

l 

2,500 

975 

3 

936 

3, 500 

1 

2  000 

3,070 

3 

900 

2,834 

20 

118,  300 

218, 822 

47 

15, 012 

262,349 

8 

33,300 

3, 711' 

31 

10, 884 

27, 225 

2 

1,100 

379 

3 

90Q 

3,967 

2 

1, 100 

387 

2 

1 

528 

1, 000 

l 

250 

105 

3 

1,  500 

2,  378 

1 

1,200 

5G6 

2 

-  G0Q 

3,600 

2 

7,700 

5, 900 

13 

4, 440 

11, 690 

1 

300 

200 

1 

480 

850 

24 

117,550 

176, 569 

71 

19,  644 

233, 100 

4 

3,411 

2,721 

6 

1,320 

4, 909 

1 

500 

225 

1 

240 

550 

6 

94,500 

154,735 

40 

10,  680 

192,800 

1 

6,000 

3, 914 

4 

960 

8,200 

1 

200 

700 

2 

360 

1,400 

2 

10,500 

6, 284 

9 

3, 048 

12,214 

71 

71,700 

56, 098 

88 

24, 996 

99,  682 

3 

8,200 

20,839 

43 

.  15, 072 

70,  300 

1 

14,000 

6,600 

15 

2 

2,304 

33,000 

1 

4 

2,600 
10, 400 

1, 157 

4, "375 

11 

6 

600 

4, 200 

5, 750 
31.4SO 

1 

1,500 

450 

1 

•180 

600 

1 

25,000 

2,712 

2 

2 

744 

4, 000 

1 

2  : 

3 

G 

200. 

5,500 

3,200 

18,500 

185 

2,800 

5,000 

10.192 

1 

2 

'  3 
24  . 

7 

600 

‘  672 

768 
6, 852 

950 
4,450 
16,000 
22,  685 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

is 

| 

!Z5 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

a 

1 

■3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

& 

Male. 

Female. 

MADISON  COUNTY— Continued. 

$8, 651 

28  . 

$0,  806 

$30,656 

2 

5, 000 

4, 300 

4  , 

1, 188 

5,580 

2 

11, 700 

5,215 

25 

5, 940 

18, 800 

2 

3,250 

5, 855 

5 

1,272 

9, 740 

800 

3 

720 

1,985 

29,  300 

16, 392 

28 

7,  620 

35,773 

Trunks,  valises,  &c . . . 

1 

1,  000 

1,073 

1 

2 

840 

2, 000 

500 

234 

4 

1,020 

1,  70S 

1 

1,  300 

1,490 

1 

312 

2,625 

Woollen  goodB . . . ... . 

5 

93, 300 

115, 052 

94 

76 

37,  632 

172,  910 

Total . 

3P4 

887,  576 

970, 829 

3,002 

114 

333, 569 

1, 628,  896 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

4 

24,  693 

41 

14,940 

67,100 

600 

2 

840 

2,200 

‘  ^  ion 

22 

7, 224 

12,  390 

T>lnn  ^  “ 

27 

9, 864 

31, 207 

2,000 

750 

2 

480 

1,440 

31r  750 

49 

22,  000 

108, 000 

120, 000 

141.  GOO 

9 

3,  780 

155, 000 

1 

3, 500 

8,400 

5 

1,  200 

4,000 

Awnings  and  tents . 

1 

5,000 

8,850 

5 

2 

1,884 

5, 100 

12, 935 

80 

23,088 

48, 276 

1, 000 

GOO 

6 

2,100 

3,000 

Bookbinding  and  )>1  fink  1>nn"|cR _  .  „ .  . .  . 

6 

8,300 

7,714 

15 

8 

e,ao4 

20,  609 

Boots  nnd  shoes . 

67 

138,850 

294, 517 

736 

311 

78,024 

573,  725 

Boxes,  packing _ . .  ... 

1 

1, 000 

124 

2 

864 

1,709 

Boxes,  paper . . . . 

2 

250 

2,200 

4 

4 

1,860 

4,  890 

Brass  founding 

1 

2, 500 

1,825 

3 

480 

4,400 

Bread . 

22 

51,100 

97,717 

49 

1 

14,  850 

149,428 

Brick . . . . 

1 

70, 000 

7,000 

125 

36,  000 

150,000 

Brooms . . 

1 

600 

1,020 

1 

228 

2,000 

Brushes . .  . . . . 

1 

4, 000 

5,457 

70 

4,320 

11,000 

Carpentering  . 

15 

35, 000 

43,  951 

121 

51,768 

138,476 

Carpenters’  toblg 

1 

700 

215 

3 

600 

950 

Carriages .  .. 

32 

141, 150 

64,  889 

235 

75,360 

188,  G01 

1 

25, 000 

36, 778 
50,  550 

58 

18,288 

60, 099 

Car-wlieelg  . 

1 

39, 000 

35 

7,200 

70, 000 

Cigars . 

7 

7, 100 

3,195 

12 

3, 120 

9,705 

Clothing — Men's . „ ,  . 

42 

35  L,  GOO 

684,772 

810 

745 

260,388 

1,183,403 

Shirts,  collars,  ifec . 

2 

7, 000 

8,773 

1 

■  26 

3,360 

22,720 

Coft'eQ  and  apico«,  ground  --  , .  . 

1 

15,000 

27,100 

8 

3, 180 

38,700 

Collins . 

7 

14,  500 

7,700 

16 

6,784 

33,955 

Confectionery .  .  . 

4 

15,000 

27,705 

25 

0,253 

68,160 

Cooperage  _ 

47 

88,050 

108,694 

383 

84,012 

#90,585 

Cotton  goods . 

1 

115, 000 

58,500 

40 

'  135 

36, 000 

115,000 

Dentistry .  . 

6 

7,000 

5, 261 

32 

5, 760 

19, 200 

Dyeing  and  blanching 

2 

2,700 
81, 250 

1,075 

6 

2 

a,  405 

10, 200 

Edge  tools  . . . . 

4 

20, 330 

162 

30,  060 

105,  400 

Engraving,  plate  . 

1 

500 

292 

4 

2, 352 

3,  000 

Fire-arms .  ...  . 

3 

9,000 

3, 817 

9 

1,800 

13, 150 

1 

3,  000 

2, 075 

.5 

1,560 

6,000 

Fire-works  ... 

1 

3, 000 

1,  000 

5 

960 

4,000 

Flour  and  meal  ... 

36 

931, 800 

2,973,355 

205 

70,  308 

3,310,764 

Foundry  facings . __  .  . 

1 

16, 000 

4,750 

4 

1,  680 

12,000 

Furniture — Cabinet  .  - .  • 

9 

87, 150 

89,  420 

261 

67,  704 

205, 283 

Chairs . . . . . 

5 

41,  GOO 

29,873 

111 

15 

29, 461 

185, 700 

Gas . . 

1 

240, 000 

ID,  200 

25 

7,500 

102,600 

Gloves  and  mitfpna  _ 

1 

50 

360 

1 

300 

620 

Harchvara . .  . . 

1 

3, 000 

1, 670 

8 

1,  584 

6,000 

1 

400 

550 

3 

1,  080 

2,500 

48 
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Table  Ho.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


MONROE  COUNTY — Continued. 

HordwoTe—Lockfl . . . . . . 

Planes.. . . . 

Hals . . . . 

Ice . . . . . . 

Instruments — Mathematical . . 

Iron  castings . . . . 

Iron  castings — S tovea . . . 

Iron  railing  and  fencing . . . 

Iron  work,  ornamental . . . 

Jewelry . . . . . . „ . 

Leather . . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . 

Leather,  morocco . . . . 

Lime  ... .......... . . . . 

Liquors— Distilled . . 

Malt . 

Rectified _ _ _ _ _ .... _ _ 

Wine.... . 

Locomotive  lamps . . . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery—. Steam-engines,  &e . 

Machinist's  tools . . . 

Malt . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . . 

Millinery . . . . . . 

Millwrighting . . . . 

Musical  instruments— Piano-forteB . . 

Oil,  linseed . . . ............. _ ...... _ ... 

Painting . . . 

Paper,  wrapping . . . . 

Perfumery,  &e . . . . . 

Photographs . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . . 

Plumbing . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  Ac. ...  . . . . . 

Provisions — Pork,  hoof,  &c . . . 

Pumps . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . . . 

Safes,  fire-proof . 

Saleratua  and  soda . . . .  . ...... 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . . 

Saws . . •_ . 

Seales—— . 

Shingles . . . . *_ . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shoddy . . . 

Shoemakers’  tools  . . . . 

Signs  . . . . . 

Silver  ware . 

Silver-plated  ware  . . . 

Snuff  and  tobacco . . . ....... 

Soap  and  caudles . . . * . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  anti  felloes . . . . . 

Staves,  sliooks,  &c . . . . . 

Stone  quarrying . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware _ .......... _ 

Trunks,  carpet-bags,  and  valises . . . 

Turning,  scroll-snwing,  and  moulding . . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . . 


2 

I 

j 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANES  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Ji 

■S 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

*3 

§ 

£ 

3 

$5,000 

$504 

15 

$3,240 

$10,750 

I 

1, 000 

300 

2 

720 

1,875 

4 

9,000 

8,870 

7 

10 

5, 796 

15,740 

2 

2,700 

875 

28 

4, 164 

6,900 

3 

4,100 

4,265 

11 

4 

3, 780 

16,875 

1 

10, 000 

6,946 

15 

6,000 

15,000 

2 

50,000 

58, 171 

105 

33,  000 

69, 200 

1 

10, 000 

4,400 

25 

3.600 

15, 0(JQ 

1 

9,000 

9,890 

11 

3, 540 

19,000 

12 

12, 75C 

11, 975 

23 

12,456 

30,420 

12 

71, 600 

102, 540 

93 

31, 308 

364.400 

1 

7,000 

15, 000 

1 

504 

18.(100 

i 

1,000 

1, 000 

3 

900 

2,200 

3 

20,000 

11, 800 

27 

6,  504 

27,  POO 

1 

10, 000 

20, 525 

4 

1,200 

27, 930 

15 

181, 900 

117,326 

63 

10, 1 9G 

237, 140 

6 

37,500 

86,978 

12 

4,836 

320,280 

1 

600 

475 

1 

360 

2,166 

2 

25, 000 

27, 912 

33 

12, 000 

76, 065 

9 

56,900 

101, 720 

151 

40, 380 

162,650 

4 

31,000 

87, 450 

30 

8,088 

106,125 

20 

87, 000 

86,242 

60 

19, 536 

131,579 

7 

80,500 

85,416 

308 

40, 524 

150,  ISO 

2 

36,000 

30,540 

35 

7,  000 

43, 000 

1 

15, 000 

13, 800 

5 

_ ..... 

3.2G0 

18, 750 

G 

52,000 

42, 933 

99 

32, 532 

100,195 

2 

20,000 

9,050 

8 

B 

5,760 

65. 000 

17 

65,850 

114, 574 

2 

85 

14,  720 

306,580 

2 

2,600 

1, 922 

20 

C,  000 

11, 000 

2 

41,  000 

2,450 

14 

4, 680 

10,800 

1 

15,000 

15, 000 

3 

960 

18, GOG 

2 

700 

650 

4 

3,440 

2.71® 

1 

60,000 

61, 737 

54 

30 

18, 168 

112,500 

2 

40,000 

60,410 

11 

40 

8,  832 

1 45, 000 

S 

12,400 

8,445 

22 

8,400 

27, 045 

2 

8,500 

7,385 

10 

2,080 

13,166 

1 

15,000  ! 

26,315 

10 

3, 840 

36,  000 

3 

15,300 

3,257 

16 

4, 934 

13,  000 

8 

180,000 

128,070 

246 

GG,  384 

271,520 

1 

400 

3,100 

2 

480 

4,  000 

4 

19, 000 

5,445 

15 

6,120 

28,  500 

19 

24, 300 

27,496 

57 

18, 876 

64,046 

3 

32,  LOO 

9,446 

40 

13, 340 

46. 100 

1 

4,  000 

55,710 

10 

6 

G,  672 

78,000 

8 

12, 350 

34,271 

31 

8,940 

51,265 

I 

22, 000 

6,847 

16 

6, 240 

16,000 

2 

38, 000 

13, 510 

52 

19, 200 

78, 070 

1 

2,200 

2,000 

10  i 

1,  800 

6, 250 

3 

21, 150 

4, 250 

32 

10, 776 

17, 700 

1 

700  | 

4, 300 

1 

10 

1, 200 

6,870 

1 

4,000 

710 

6 

2, 160 

5,000 

9 

4,400 

8,330 

30 

11, 088 

25, 400 

1 

1,200 

3,325 

2 

672 

7,340 

3 

2, 000 

1,921 

7  - 

3 

2,904 

5,700 

3 

33,000 

63, '700 

78 

19, 800 

126,870 

4 

26, 500 

33,757 

14 

3,624 

.  45,100 

2 

22,000 

11, 720 

28 

7, 800 

"  31, 628 

7 

38, 000 

52,250 

91 

17, 136 

83,550 

3 

11,500 

12 

3, 180 

5,600 

25 

83,480 

67, 878 

99 

36, 180 

151;  465 

3 

12,500 

17, 550 

18 

2 

6,636 

2D,  715 

4 

9,600 

6, 925 

27 

10,440 

22, 950 

1 

2,000 

2, 100 

1 

2 

840  I 

8,200 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


MONROE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Upholstery . 

Vinegar . 

Wagons,  carts,  fire.. 
Whips  and.  canes  . . . 
Wool  carding,  fire... 
Wigs  and  hair  work 
Wool  cleaning,  &c.. 
Woollen  goods.* ..  . 

Total . 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Handles . 

Mowers  and  reapers. . . 

Baskets . . 

Blockamithing . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

Brooms . 

Carpentering. . . 

Carpets . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . . 

Cigars . . . . . 

Clothing,  men's . 

Clover  seed  cleauing . . . 

Coffins,  metallic . * . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Flour  sacks . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Hosiery . . . . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . 

Lime . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  planed-.... . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  fisc . . 

Oil,  linseed . 

Blaster,  ground . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Shingles . 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . . . 

Wooden  ware . . . 

Woollen  goods  . . 

Total . 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Alcohol . . . . . 

Auchora  and  chains . 

Aquariums . . 

Artificial  oyes . . . 

Artificial  limbs . . . . 

Artists  materials . . . . 

Awnings,  tents,  fisc . . . 

Barilla. . . . . 

Bathtubs . . . . . . 

Beds,  spring . . . . 

Bellows . . . 


1 

a 

1 

1 

a 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Coat  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  Or  HANDS  EM* 

PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

cS 

•a 

e 

a 

$1, 300 

$3,  845 

5 

6 

$1,  080 

$8, 400 

a 

2, 100 

1,100 

3 

63  6 

2, 650 

9 

0, 950 

2,  905 

23 

9,252 

19,055 

5 

11, 250 

15,  060 

34 

31 

11,  85G 

39, 220 

i 

BOO 

5,  600 

2 

2 

072 

G,  500 

3 

1,500 

1.010 

5 

1 

1,416 

3, 850 

4 

92, 000 

108, 000 

29 

10,  380 

138. 800 

3 

25, 000 

43, 450 

34 

15 

13,  020 

76,559 

703 

4, 955, 480 

6,900,348 

6,  031 

1,502 

1,746, 711 

11,304,795 

1 

2,000 

800 

G 

1,800 

5,500 

3 

32, 000 

7,800 

24 

9,744 

85,175 

1 

300 

60 

1 

240 

900 

8 

2,  935 

2,201 

12 

4, 11G 

7,  932 

n 

5, 175 

11,  694 

29 

8, 580 

56, 47G 

1 

10,  000 

16,  000 

35 

10, 500 

SB,  000 

1 

2,  500 

938 

G 

1,512 

5. 300 

3 

70,  000 

82,  300 

101 

243 

09,816 

191,000 

10 

12,  300 

8,903 

40 

12,  048 

30, 341 

2 

1,500 

881 

4 

888 

2, 095 

1 

100 

1,  350 

2 

720 

2,  490 

4 

4,600 

11,  514 

15 

13 

6,740 

24, 496 

300 

000 

1 

44, 000 

15,  450 

55 

3 

21,012 

54, 880 

13 

76,  600 

258,  G65 

36 

11,584 

268,  460 

1 

2,  500 

10,  250 

C 

1.440 

18,  000 

2 

1,525 

3,520 

6 

2, 088 

6,990 

4 

75,  500 

68, 010 

30 

56 

17,  928 

282,200 

2 

12, 000 

3, 800 

22 

1,968 

14,200 

2 

5,  600 

6, 100 

5 

1,  524 

10,500 

1 

200 

220 

2 

600 

1,050 

1 

10,  000 

31,450 

9 

3,  GOO 

40,  000 

1 

15,  000 

8, 000 

10 

3,  000 

16,  000 

1C 

13, 700 

12,  365 

|  29 

7, 95G 

32,  7G7 

1 

2,  600 

680 

4 

1 

1, 200 

5, 000 

1 

30,  000 

56,  000 

8 

2,  400 

02, 000 

8,  500 

7,  270 

7 

1,800 

12,110 

2 

3,  600 

2,  300 

7 

2,  520 

4,600 

4,  000 

2,700 

6 

2,  400 

6,  000 

1,  000 

CO 

x 

3G0 

eoo 

10  000 

14  000 

3 

1,  G20 

20, 000 

3 

4,  300 

4,  550 

7 

2,  220 

7, 750 

1 

1,  500 

2,  080 

6 

1,  500 

4,000 

2 

15, 500 

■9,  700 

14 

13 

4,  500 

19, 300 

106 

481,  035 

C67,  731 

549 

327 

221,724 

1,286,913 

* 

5,  000 

23,  580 
462  000 

20 

7, 740 

33,500 

20 

7,  980 

COO.  000 

6,  800 

8 

3,  600 

16, 000 

o  000 

3  600 

3 

1,200 

'5,500 

4  000 

590 

2 

1,800 

6, 000 

1 

1*  000 

3 

1,800 

12, 000 

S 

7,200 

10,  054 

31 

5 

13, 280 

37, 200 

5 

8, 100 

12,  976 

20 

2 

7,704 

34,300 

1 

30, 000 

25,  000 

10 

4,848 

54, 800 

1 

20, 000 

42,  GOO 

50 

12,  009 

62,-000 

4 

18,  000 

75,  000 

13 

5 

5,  928 

234,000 

4 

15, 500 

32,625 

27 

11,400. 

85,250 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


1 

■a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

MANUFACTDHES. 

1 

l 

Copital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  mate 

4 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  la 

I 

■3 

■3 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY— Continued. 

Billiard  cues . . . . . 

$4,000 

49,000 

$3,600 

122,870 

900 

98,279 

A. 

$12,000 

134 

269,650 

84,850 

202 

8 

2,000 

11 

11 

15, 600 
142,100 

30 

113 

60 

92,  COO 

34,  G75 

Jr 

41, 000 

J  '"8|  870 

71, 500 

UnnH.imw!!' 

37 

2 

388, 

630 

1,036,218 

3  611 

1,  303,  952 

22, 100 

13 

128,500 

234, 383 

192 

4J0 

3, 809, 058 

26 

2 

178,250 

4, 500 

324, 927 
3,376 

320 

22 

3n9 

1—,  Jj4 

438, 996 

570, 660 

348,  028 

5,  904 

12, 500 
3, 325,993 
31,000 

Britannia  -ware. . . . . . . . . 

3 

11,500 

10,680 

14 

Brooms . . . . . . 

3 

4,840 

18,013 

28 

1 

15 

24 

8,112 
118, 280 
20, 204 

31,180 

88 

245 

505, 957 

30,000 
15, 000 

6,753 
21, 000 

86, 240 

Cnmpliene . . . 

66, 000 

6 

27, 168 

■  414, 000 

Candles,  wax.... . 

8 

,1,000 

2/1,080 

91 

1 

134 

64, 320 

1, 800 

18 

B6, 125 

359, 557 

Cards,  playing . . . 

1 

iOu,  Guu 

.70 

34,  800 

300, 000 

Carpets . . . . . 

2 

766, 200 

4,  000 
577, 550 
179, 800 

523,676 

466 

154, 000 

Carpet  cleaning . . . 

2 

580 

187,  464 

930, 149 

Carpentering . . . . . . .. . 

117 

32 

1, 035, 467 
169, 069 

6, 000 

Carriages  find  ooaclios . 

1  559 

565 

241,752 

2,513, 405 
599, 625 

Carriages,  children's . . 

C  arring  e  t  ri  mmhigs . . . 

4 

40,000 

5,000 

25,990 

96 

1 

40,  020 

112, 600 

Cars  and  omnibuses . 

1 

5,000 

2 

2 

1,  440 

10,000 

Carving.. .. . . . 

5/,  000 

125 

125, 000 

Carving,  Bhip . . . 

3 

950 

54 

75, 000 

Charcoal . . . . . 

5 

7,300 

Chemicals,  &o . . 

r 

20,000 

10 

4,800 

50, 000 

China  and  glass  decorating . 

° 

28  000 
200,000 
5,000 

40, 360 
85,000 

24 

110 

40 

7,  488 

83, 500 
175,000 

Chocolate . . 

1 

62,  400 

Churns . . . . 

1 

8, 995 

2 

3 

912 

11,880 

Cigars  . . . . . 

1 

4, 000 
277, 100 

25, 000 
377,838 

3 

864 

50,000 

Clocks . . 

162 

o 

843 

29 

283,  032 

1, 114, 451 

Clock  oases . . . 

<6 

15,500 

3,  000 

17, 792 
2,500 

16 

10,  320 

51,900 

Clothing — •Ladies’  cloaks  and  mantillas . 

1 

8 

3,  840 

7, 500 

__ 

81,700 

363, 020 

18 

Corsets . 

379 

89,  400 

618, 400 

Hoop  skirts . 

3 

5, 300 
267, 800 
5,645, 800 
188, 000 

4,400 

5 

23 

4,  392 

16, 400 

Men’s . . 

29 

818, 058 

210 

1, 484 

368,  036 

2,064, 667 

Furnishing  goods . . . 

303 

9,970,297 

10, 954 

10, 614 

4,  338,  396 

17,011,370 

Shirts,  collars,  &c . . . . . . 

6 

647, 452 

34 

297 

79, 104 

764, 575 

Coffee  roasting .  _ 

42 

406, 950 

34,  000 
179, 100 

1, 086,289 

125 

2,704 

446,  072 

1,845,357 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . 

2 

118,768 

13 

1 

4,824 

135,297 

Coffins . . . 

9 

8 

280,504 

81 

2 

34,  200  , 

426, 184 

Coffin  trimmings . . ..  . 

43, 300 

39, 705 

65 

25,884 

110, 650 

Combs,  shell . . . 

2 

4, 000 

3,550 

9 

2, 160 

6, 650 

Confectionery . . . ; 

352, 150 
1,000 

9, 800 
71S,  557 
6,600 

8 

3,840 

28, 000 
1,208,530 
25, 000 

Confectioners’ tools  . . . 

38 

1 

369 

3 

117 

129,924 

1, 440 

Cooperage . . . ........ . . . 

Cooperage — Bungs . . . 

43 

207, 850 

190, 459 

484 

. 

200, 780 

538,  ICO 

Coppersinithlug . . . 

1 

2,000 

390 

5 

1,392 

5,100 

Cordage . . . 

75, 700 

113, 178 

105 

52, 320 

265, 200 

Cork  cutting . . . 

. 

27, 850 

145,990 

144 

20 

41, 780 

210, 600 

Cotton  goods— Laminvick . 

8 

1,200 

1,450 

5 

2, 688 

6,000 

1 

I  500 

2,600 

3 

432 

4,500 

381 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


a 

■a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

3 

| 

% 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

4 

■a 

§ 

& 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY — Continued. 

$16, 400 
15,000 

7,  GOO 
178, 000 

$28,289  j 
10, 200 

12,  475 

70,  il2 

6  1 

18,000 

3,  000 
20,400 
12, 000 
11, 000 
3,000 

6, 330 

10 

e,  ggo 

23, 205 

33 

9,-055 

6 

13,400 

1, 800 

3 

78 

6 

1 

48,850 

38,  600 

49,  650 
235,  300 

3,  000 

38,413 
38, 900 

8, 690 
340,187 
400 

323 

36 

2 

110 

4 

2 

54,000 
26,  300 
7,500 
43,  500 

16 

3 

88 

4 

15,058 

38 

2 

73 

J 

8, 900 
49,  800 
272,800 

48 

28 

2, 379, 591 

3.93 

185 

37 

1,451,  500 
304,  425 
10,  COO 
668,700 
4,000,000 

1,311,150 
228, 107 

2,967 

568 

19 

Chairs . 

6 

_ - _ - . . . ........ _ .... 

7 

3 

29 

1,165,457 

1,134,220 

237 

500 

Gns 

2,020 

578 

17 

75,000 

31, 616 
264, 750 
100 

120 

368 

GIH  fmiTioB  mirrors  ScKt 

o1 

Glass  engraving _ _ _ _ _ .......... 

&1 

200 

1 

Glass  loiters  • 

7 

rji  ft  hs  stn* 11 '  n  jy  -  -  . - 

' 

5,000 

7,000 

12 

OlasRwfn'o ,  „ .  T . .  ,  ,  ,  _ _ 

5,300 

13, 125 

25 

Glazier’^  r1ifinimw]« _  ..  ...... 

11,  500 

D,  500 

11 

Gloves .  . . . . . . . 

x 

1,500 
229, 800 

900 

3 

3 

g 

324, 080 

37 

Gold  leaf  and  foil _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5 

16, 000 
96, 900 
85, 000 

39,870 

38 

16 

Gold  tv ut ch  cases,  &c. . . . . 

19 

7 

195, 650 

127 

3 

65, 970 

67 

ft u tin  pcrclia  goods  -  ,  r  , _ - _ _ _ _ 

2 

100,  000 

69, 000 

34 

Hair  clotli _  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

2 

82, 000 
5,000 
45, 000 

32, 220 

25 

170 

11  air  jewelry _ _ _ _ 

1 

2,800- 

2 

2 

Tl  rtvilw  m'p_Rn  j)  dfTS 

34,500 

90 

J 

1, 000 

375 

5 

8  i„. 

19 

63,900 

27,232 

5,000 

98 

■PI 

6,000 

8 

Rules 

g 

16, 000 

3,550 

21 

iSt^sl  dieH  &e 

1 

500 

55,000 

250 

1 

Piimn-fnvtn  „  _  _ .......... 

2 

28, 050 

33 

SnflfHpl'y  ,  ,  . , ,  ..... _ ... 

4 

10, 500 
234, 900 
100, 000 

15, 072 

26 

TTflj-H _ Silk  <7*1 t  nn ri  gtruw 

43 

523,  111 

388 

205 

Hat  hmlien  . .  T  _ 

1 

5GG.900 

150 

Hoisting  mnpliiiiPR  _ _ _ 

1 

2, 000 

4,800 

8 

Hosiery . . . . . . . . . 

1 

16, 000 

26,000 

12 

50 

ludia-rnhher  grinds 

2 

305, 000 
131, 000 

192, 000 

69 

53 

Ink,  printing  .  ..  . . 

6 

382, 950 

34 

Ink,  writing _ _ ,  ,  _ _ _ _ 

2 

6,850 
137, 900 

14, 699 

20 

3 

15 

9,868 

57 

Optical.......  . . . . . . . 

3 

7,800 

15,742 

•  31 

g 

•a 

1 

■3 

4 

Animal  value  of  products. 

$24,  608 

$60,850 

13, 500 

45, 000 

10, 488 

29,225 

83,  640 

294, 700 

1,920 

9, 000 

13,920 

105,  GOO 

600 

4,500 

16, 836 

55,812 

2,280 

46, 000 

14,  244 

66,816 

2,712 

10, 000 

48,  036 

140,700 

45,  732 

352,730 

82,200 

138, 066 

90, 348 

602,700 

696 

2. 500 

16, 908 

70,000 

28,104 

62,  850 

18,  000 

43, 800 

24, 4S0 

68, 850 

240 

700 

4,  £320 

13,001) 

25,  944 

88, 500 

86, 640 

2,612,500 

6,960 

57,500 

1, 200,  388 

3,1.80,  634 

206,  728 

714,  026 

2,200 

44,000 

108,  928 

1,970,130 

736,  320 

3, 784, 500 

198,  516 

635, 950 

49, 200 

100,  000 

153, 004 

518, 300 

720 

1, 200 

2,  400 

14, 850 

7,  200 

25, 000 

10, 176 

32,750 

3,840 

27, 250 

1,320 

2,500 

21,540 

420,  570 

17, 256 

85,  372 

56, 988 

337,  090 

29,730 

161,  000 

21, 000 

125,  750 

48, 000 

95,500 

1, 512 

4,  700 

36,000 

75, 000 

1,680 

2,400 

35, 234 

93, 200 

3, 840 

14,000 

5,232 

17, 000 

300 

600 

14, 400 

58,  000 

9,  324 

34,820 

242,  976 

1, 015, 783 

72,  000 

1, 200,000 

7, 200 

19, 000 

9, 600 

60,  (100 

33,483 

qpftooo 

15,672 

542, 000 

7,272 

22,668 

77, 116 

8,676  : 

.  66,620 

382 
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■a 

S 

s 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

PLOYF.D. 

*g 

MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establis 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materfc 

, 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

Annual  value  of  pr 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY— Continued. 

0 

$33,407 

V 

k 

$38, 760 
11,328 
7,680 
733, 496 

4, 800 
27,.000 
18,000 
48;  600 
15,420 
126,444 
139,888 

9, 060 
509, 600  , 
1, 920 
95, 160 
840 
46,916 
3,000 
13, 920 
8,400 

$147,464 
33, 000 
26, 250 
.  2,606,490 

20,000 
130, 000 
84, 000 
250,000 
216,000 
533,600 
720,450 
31, 100 

15,  600 
20, 000 

1,  689, 300 
10,000 
150, 000 
30, 000 
60,000 
100, 000 
260, 100 
297,100 

9,  900 

24 

24 

8 

14, 947 
1,129,521  . 
10,300 
57, 210 
42,700 
111,000 
131, 000 
191, 912 
215,823 
13,239 

42 

15 

6° 

4° 

102 

45 

..... 

23 

,  22 

337 

35 

1/038 

103 

2,000 

116,000 

4,000 

88,000 

1,000 

225,200 

2,800 

81,647 

71 

4,000 
463, 000 
4,000 
226,360 

12 

2G8 

2 

102 

30,300 

2,000 

o~czo 

29 

55,725 

182,000 

363,600 

100 

* 

66,000 

91,050 

TR3 

55 

11, 376 

197,225 

104,000 

1,500 

122, 000 

43 

18,480 

1,728 

,  217, 000 
6,290 
75, 050 
124,380 
969, 650 
2,149,875 
25,  000 
383,700 

4^*900 

3 

Liquors— Distilled*  (N,  E.  Rum) . 

40, 000 
366,  000 

103, 980 
838,865 

3, 293, 645 

13 

85 

5,400 
43, 316 

Rectified . 

15 

Malt . 

WlUQ . 

40, 000 
157, 850 

545 

5, 760 

Lithography . 

23 

83,  (145 

321 

Looking-glass  and  picture,  frnmns 

Lumber,  planed . 

23 

60,000 
414, 000 

2, 516, 100 

238,  G95 

546 

76 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

12 

43 

3.,  3-JO 

Machinery,  steam-engines*  &c . . 

• ' 

2, 855 
97 

4,531,192 
681, 000 

Molt . . . r 

’  r  ’ 

Maps  .  . . . . . 

5 

^51*  500 

454, 435 

. 

Marble  work . . 

40 

36 

494, 700 
400,400 
41,000 

JJ4’  rot) 

28 

28  168 
361, 592 
413, 688 

1  Ofifl  njrt 

Stone  cutting . . . . . 

832 

951 

J,  <cUU,  V'iiJ 

1, 152, 880 
46, 000 
4J.2O0 

Masts  and  spurs . 

Matches . . . f. 

o 

22,200 

45 

10, 800 

Mata . . . . 

110,000 

7, 776 

172 

170 

7,968 

Medicines,  extracts,  «fcc . 

11 

ikk  Ann 

' 

20 

2, 400 

9,  *46 

Meerschaums . 

155, 400 

284, 942 

68 

18  | 

34, 776 

480, 200 

Metal,  prepared . 

1 

800 

30  doo 

375 

2 

840, 

2, 000 

Metal,  Bpiuuiug . . 

1,000 

1, 594 

9 

3, 240 

*4,648 

Military  equipments . 

2 

720 

Military  ornaments . 

1 

700 

200 

« 

64 

16 

35,280 

134, 850 
12, 000 
2,000 

Military  plumes . . 

1 

500 

4 

1 

480 

Millinery .  . , 

Millinery  goods — Miscellaneous. . . . . 

90 

189, 750 

458, 445 

42 

778 

|  186, 374 

1,022,635 

Artificial  flowers . .  i . 

9 

16 

31, 500 

104,796 

44 

265 

60, 300 

238, 151 
984v50O 

Mi  ll8ton.es,  burr _ .... . . . 

937  200 

505,317 

35 

390 

84, 284 

Mineral  water . . 

14 

86,000 

7,760 

19 

10, 320- 

.244, 378 

Mineral  water  apparatus . . . 

72, 211 

165 

8, 640 

7, 554 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous . 

4 

-•  11,000 

6,  000 
•  6,945 

30 

17 

1 

25,  000 
27, 600 

Mclodoons . _  _ 

-  Organs . . 

2 

4 

100, 500 

54, 000 

80, 940 

35, 365 

102 

3 

49,440 

160,000 

112,000 

2,429,867 

Plano -fortes . . . . . 

118 

920, 460 

3,  000 

Musical  Instrument  strings . . . 

30 

1 , 912  700 

<90,365 

1, 728 

Nails  and  spikes . . 

■ 

11,  000 

25,585 

6 

14 

Hi  000 

Oakum . . . 

4 

5.900 

2 

5, 520 

40, 000 
53,805 
96,000 

Oil,  coai . 

1 

50,000 

42, 400 
67.200 

41 

12 

5.  (J40 
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I 

1 

dumber  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

| 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

i 

'A 

t 

I 

s 

z .  /§ 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

1 

1 

£ 

| 

5 

1 

i 

•«s 

! 

1 

1 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY — ConthmoJ. 

$165,000 

200,000 

$1,478,200 

602,500 

56 

$30,  380 

$1,650,  000 
660,000 

70 

17,280 

■  ^  a  ill  * 

1, 020, 000 

300 

53 

26,028 

1, 170,  481 

3 

600 

5,000 

6,000 

1,200 

100 

6, 500 

4, 638 

3 

20 

3,216 

250 

1 

300 

1,200 

5,525 

25 

7,440 

18, 100 

600 
597, 500 

238 

4 

1,584 

4,000 

■  ,  a 

493,760 

273 

101, 616' 

808,  590 

pj  *Pr,nttn|r 

140,000 

...  82,000 

160 

36, 000 

200,  000 

7 

395,000 

378,250 

478 

2 

138,  GOO 

791,000 

500 

7,800 

500 

4 

720 

1,  600 

6,070 

31 

14, 148 

44, 550 

Pattoraa  ^  mofl  »  . 

400 

1, 340 

3 

600 

1,  946 

loo,  m 

120,170 

62 

83 

41, 444 

389,000 

pffWj>1TFfiry  nnfl  fkuM^  mmpi 

30 

101, 980 

104,795 

129 

10 

136, 508 

437, 203 

118, 000 

1, 000 

73, 576 

51 

125 

30, 000 

191,000 

1,700 

15 

!  6, 400 

10,000 

p)nn>  ^ 

1,000  | 

400 

20 

3,600 

11,800 

1  1 

1,500 
88, 000 

1,860 

62,100 

5 

2,  400  1 

7, 800 

4 

53 

23,200 

148, 456 

Ph  t  r  n* 

1 

2,000  1 
247, 075 

150 

1 

1 

840 

2,500 

.  ■  i  fit  f 

325,701 

379 

134,886 

734, 160 

Puck  t  bool  8  rt  Qnu  ios  Srr 

32 

101,550 

213,270 

362 

241 

113,060 

1  409,  191) 

Y>„  : 1  ,  ‘  ^  ’ 

2 

100,000 

078,000 

56,000 

159 

8 

79,  020 

163,000 

TJ  K  t>/  .lr  1  f  Jt 

20 

2,578,088 

205 

100, 510 

3,211,730 

V  ao  d  'fruit  and  pickles 

0 

101,500 

311, 498 

46 

75 

29, 400 

464,575 

37 

3,121,000 

1,440,317 

1,435  | 

718 

686,  016 

3,225,551 

81 

645,800 

380,562 

839 

32 

107,092 

1,033,638 

51 

2,941,200 

3, 038,885 

2,329 

157 

1,270,350 

0,182,940 

5 

746,000 

89,650 

515 

204,960 

737,006 

T»  !  1-1  *-.L  _ 

1 

3,000 

1,500 

7 

3, 120  ■ 

6,500 

2 

4,900 

6,630 

4 

1,272 

12,300 

5 

31,200 

27, 630 

58 

20,  640 

86, 400 

^1™PS . 

2 

11,000 

16,180 

8 

2, 340 

33, 150 

^  ; 

3 

33,800 

39,920 

35 

15, 216 

67,  050 

°  8°  0M  ” 

X 

55,000 

179,800 

13 

6, 240 

106,200' 

4 

11,000 

140,000 

145 

73,  D30 

245,  300 

5 

16,000 

66,710 

42 

17,700 

128,000 

56 

04,600 

152, 577 

238 

1 

93,804 

331,281 

J 

7 

415,000 

253,401 

346 

141, 672 

407, 073 

21 

5 

67,700 

161, 131 

144 

52,  529 

250, 210 

0-1.1  -  11 

219,000 

286, 650 

121 

67, 140 

932,  500 

1 

2,500 

227,200 

GOO 

3 

1 

1,  392 

2, 350 

.  o  ^A  P.  dbiiudH 

37 

229,907 

333 

146,  094 

577,  '844 

3 

4,000 

5,008 

6 

2, 460 

12,  BOO 

x 

25,000 

2,000 

15 

7,200 

15, 000 

1 

5,000 

22,572 

31 

13,  680 

57,000 

.  3 

53,000 

22.G52 

'  60 

24,800 

138,000 

1 

5,000 

3,000 

10 

4 

4,320 

15,000 

13 

217,300 

183, 980 

267 

127,  020 

839,000 

1 

20,000 

33,750 

20 

6,000 

50, 000 

.  3 

13,500 

2,951 

21 

2,100 

23,160 

So  v  ng  machine  eed^ 

1 

1,200 

349 

10 

3, 840 

8,000 

12 

271,800 

499,845 

882 

472,828 

1,178,488 

7 

19,700 

55,540 

132 

72,000 

129,270 

30 

56,450 

72,434 

122 

48,502 

173,636 

1 

800 

740 

1 

480 

2,000 

2 

10,000 

30, 900 

22 

6,600 

47,000 

Shovels,  sp  de  ,  & 

2 

2,800 

808 

15 

4, 740 

9,000 

8 

6,000 

•  15,390 

47 

24,888 

54,  700 

27 

209,180 

375,794 

262 

522 

192,460 

724,  687 

20 

437,000 

878,886 

423 

ID 

217,500 

1,250,095 
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MANCFACTUEES, 


NEW  YOBIt  COUNTY— Continued. 

Silver  plated  wnro . .  . . . . . ... . 

Slates,  transparent . . --- . 

Snuff  and  tobacco . - . 

Soap  and  candles . - . * . -- . . 

Springs— Spiral . . . - . 

Steel . . . . . . 

Stair  building  - . . . . . . 

Stair  rods . . . . . --« . . 

Stationery— Penholders . . . . . . . 

Steam  and  water  heating  apparatus  . . . 

S team  and  water  gauges . . . . . 

Steering  apparatus . . . 

Stereoscope  cages . . . . . 

Stereotyping  and  olectrotyping . . . 

Stove  polish . . . . - . 

Sugar  moulds . . . . . . 

Sugar  refining . . . . . . 

Suspenders. . . . . . . 

Tallow  rendering . . . . 

Tapes  and  binding  . . . . . 

Teeth,  porcelain . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . - . . 

Tinfoil . . . 

Toy  books,  games,  &e . . 

Toys . . . . . . 

Trunks  and  carpet  bags . . . . 

Trunks  and  soamen’s  chests . . 

Trusses,  bandages,  &c . . 

Turning,  ivory  and  bona . . . . 

Turning,  scroll sawin g,  &c. . . . 

Type, founding  . . . . . . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . . . : . 

Upholstery. .... _ ...... . . . . . 

Yault  lights . . . .  . 

Valentines . . . . . . . 

Varnish . . . . . . . . 

Veneers,  mahogany,  rosewood,  &c . . 

Vinegar . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

■Washing  blue . . . . . 

W atoli-easc  springs . 

Wateh  dials  and  materials . . . 

Wator  closets . . . 

Whalebone  cutting . 

Whips  and  canes . . . . . . 

White  load  and  zinc  paints . . . . . . 

Whiting. . . . . 

Wigs  and  hair  work .  . . . . , . 

Willow  ware. . 

Windlasses,  . . . . . 

Wire,  steel,  covered . . . 

Wire-drawing . . . . . . 

Wire  work . . . . . . . ...: . 

Wooden  door  knobs . . . . . . . . 

Wooden  screws . . . . . . 

Wooden  ware . . . . . 

Wood  work— Miscellaneous . . . . 


1 

s 

1 

-s 

1 

Capital  Invested. 

.  5 
\ 
\ 

t 

c 

5  ' 

! 

\ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

& 

92 

.  $65,600 

$119,537 

149 

65 

$79, 208 

$270, 170 

1 

400 

4,100 

2 

1 

864 

6,000 

7. 

218,500 

674,595 

429 

318 

181,710 

1,009,700 

22 

606,  GOO 

1,455,164 

293 

2 

100,  630 

1,800,505 

1 

48,000 

10,000 

15 

7, 200 

20, 000 

3 

111,600 

57,500 

44 

. . . 

32, 800 

225,000 

7 

36,000 

37,  470 

69 

32, 568 

114,300 

2 

9,000 

20,500 

14 

5,760 

38,  000 

1 

1, 500 

1, 150 

3 

720 

3, 000 

6 

105, 000 

172,121 

211 

62, 700 

413f  650 

X 

2,  000 

382 

5 

2, 400 

5, 3V1 

1 

1,500 

950 

3 

792 

3,500 

1 

500 

730 

1 

GOO 

1, 200 

11 

73,500 

42,757 

163 

66, 360 

193,  500 

2 

13,000 

15,770 

18 

■  2 

5,124 

44,000 

3 

8,000 

29,945 

75 

22, 800 

90, 000 

14 

3,949,000 

16,173,510 

1,494 

604,800 

19,  312,  500 

1 

1,200 

730 

1 

480 

3,000 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

2 

600 

5, 056 

•  1 

60,000 

40,400 

40 

60 

26, 400  | 

75,000 

2 

1,200 

1,850 

1"  2 

1,200 

4,418 

92 

353,350 

321,049 

496 

1 

182,356 

757, 184 

1 

100,000 

93,000 

30 

11, 400  1 

120, 000 

1 

38,000 

30,000 

35 

30 

8,400  | 

70,000 

1 

6,000 

10, 680 

20 

4,800 

20,000 

26 

113,300 

121,429 

161 

8 

83,668  j 

282,868 

1 

2,000 

900 

2 

792 

2  600 

1 

1,  GOO 

1, 150 

V 

6 

2,  328 

6,000 

8 

40,300 

85,855 

137 

47,472 

152,  904 

27 

274,800 

367,904 

437  . 

179, 028 

766, 000 

8 

200,900 

140,837 

222 

188 

152,  956 

405,  400 

18 

382,  500 

1,200,103 

228 

706 

108, 384 

1,  CG0,  GOG 

24 

137,  450 

506,686 

95 

80 

51,726  . 

653,460 

1 

1,000 

4,900 

30 

10,  BOO 

40,  OOff 

1 

7,  000 

3,000 

9 

2, 160 

12  000 

2 

310,000 

383,900 

74 

18,600 

470,  000 

7 

108,500 

231,782 

01  ' 

24,  900 

372, 100 

6 

40,000 

27,600 

25 

9, 120 

65,  470 

58 

217,  925 

229, 524 

503 

209,  553 

624,  085 

1 

500 

1,706 

1 

288 

3,  noo 

2 

1,300 

225 

3 

1, 296 

2,225 

2 

4,500 

6,200 

11 

3, 180 

17,  000 

3 

23,  000 

34, 920 

35 

11, 040 

55,  300 

1 

1,000 

2,000 

1 

360 

3,  001) 

8 

5,600 

11,  511 

21 

7,764 

30, 239 

1 

20,000 

151, 200 

10 

6, 000 

200,  000 

1 

1,000 

7,600 

3 

1,800 

20,  000 

7 

9,700 

29,215 

15 

14 

7,  608 

78, 800 

6 

3,820 

3,899 

20 

7, 152 

15,  408 

1 

10,000 

2,700 

2 

1,  800 

4,500 

1 

400 

605 

1 

480 

1,500 

3 

29,000 

65,  340 

5l 

28,260 

156, 000 

11 

57,200 

77,171 

155 

33,056 

139,550 

i 

1,200 

10 

3, 600 

10, 600 

i 

1,000 

118 

2 

720 

1,050 

3 

13,500 

4,350 

22 

9,660 

25,800 

2 

2,500 

2,875 

5 

1, 464 

7, 000 

4,375 

61, 212,  757 

90,177,038 

65,483 

24, 721 

28,  481, 915 

159, 107, 369 

Total 
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1 

1 

■a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

I 

•c 

2 

MANUFACTURES. 

! 

o 

i 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  mate 

Male. 

*1 

a 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  la 

f 

1 

4 

NIAGARA  COUNTY— Gontinncd. 

8 

$4,300 
1,000 
a,  ooo 

17,000 

$2,266 

11 

$3, 180 
120 

$6, 830 
250 
1,500 
9,408 

2 

2 

4,750 

9 

6 

3, 120 

198 

910, 075 

1,283,793 

913 

69 

278, 858 

1, 954, 671 

ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

3,525 
14, 100 
2,000 
2,000 
200 

200 

26,150 

700 

6,500 

118,194 

100 

500 

19,530 

15,200 

100 

1,205 

4, 696 

1,656 

8,  340 

28 

804 

1,425 
3,  350 
600 

1.500 

54,815 

2  ,  500 

2,377 

774 
13, 412 
1,000 
5,660 
119,637 
250 

204 
27,  080 
600 
3,300 
105, 826 
720 

43 

74 

379 

47 

1,000 
800 
65, 685 
20, 106 
1,600 

IJriiBB  founding . 

6 

1 

42, 721 
6,395 
1,000 

32 

29 

9,228 

3, 295 
600 

Drick . 

jt 

10,500 

35,400 

52 

224 

10 

10 

18, 300 
69,  756 

4, 200 
2,892 

63,000 
194, 089 
50, 600 

4, 546 
800 
13, 700 
29,  800 
6,000 
949  919 

41 

100,000 

0,000 

200 

8,200 

5,500 

1,200 

36,400 

1, 873 

Cheese  boxes . . 

0 

Churns  . . . . 

Cigars . 

4 

6,650 
16, 300 

3, 000 

20 

3,984 

5,832 

2, 100 

Clothing— Ladies'  cloaks  and  mantillas . . . 

5 

36 

Hoop  skirts . . . . . 

15 

Men’s  . . . . . . . . 

23 

Shirts*  collars,  &c . 

300 

1,850 

1, 480 

•  3, 000 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground.. 

6 

Coffins . _ . 

* 

6,000 

4,721 

1,620 

13,  075 

Confectionery . . . _ . . . 

1 

. . 

Cooperage . . . . 

16 

18,029 

10  247 

52 

14, 204 

fji-n  nAA 

35, 610 

Cotton  goods . . . 

812  169 

Dentistry . . . . 

3, 500 
500 

500 

1,000 

500 

3, 270 

772 

1,131 

9, 900 
600 
3,000 
1,750 
2,300 

Drain  tile . . . . 

3 

3>  360 

Dyeing  audl  bleaching . 

200 

915 

200 

912 

960 

1, 380 

Edge  tools . 

1 

2 

Engraving,  plate . 

2 

a 

Fertilizers . . . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

1 

4, 500 

200 

3 

3, 080 

.1,800 

Fire-brick . 

ft  nnn 

1, 100 

9 

3, 300 

8,000 

7,000 

705,455 

3,050 

Fire-works  . . 

1 

,  Q0 

3, 000 

6 

1, 800 

Flour  and  meal . .  ... 

37 

2 

2, 500 

5 

1,  500 

Furniture— Bedsteads . 

248  900 
3,000 

624, 089 
600 

83 

4 

1,860 

Cabinet . . . 

Chairs . 

14 

3 

20,700 

34,915 

62 

18,288 

8,040 

50,  810 
17,  500 

Furs . . . . 

9, 325 

2, 040 

24 

5 

21, 000 

22,000 

6 

22 

6,168 

22,900 

QQ0 

Glass  sand . 

* 

80, 000 

8,800 

9 

3, 780  i 

Glass,  stained . . 

50 

3 

720 

Glass  ware . . . . 

1 

2, 000 

75 

4 

2 

1, 800 

60  000 

Gloves  and  mittens . . . 

1 

30, 000 

20,500 

50 

. . . 

30, 000 

*700 

Hardware — Coach  and  saddlery . 

1 

300 

2,000 

200 

1, 000 

1 

4 

1 

420 

1,-080 

5,  000 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Locks . . . . 

5 

1 

72,500 

27,352 

114 

7 

28, 152 

86, 460 
18,000 

12, 000 

6, 600 

43 

7, 200 

6 

21,000 

19,060 

8 

12 

4, 682 

10,480 

6, 500 

1,300  1 

5 

1, 152  i 
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MAKOTAOTtJBES. 

r& 

1 

1 

8 

j. 

1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

•a 

1 

"4 

! 

•3 

1 

■») 

Cost  of  raw  materic 

Male. 

1 

£ 

ONEIDA  CIOUNTY— Continued. 

1 

$3,  000 

$4, 050 

4  . 

$3, 120 

$12,000 

12 

106,000 

49, 791 

105 

42, 048 

103, 860 

26, 000 

10,756 

50 

12, 000 

40, 000 

1 

1,  000 

1,940 

3 

900 

3,  850 

2 

2,500 

250 

12 

2,784 

6, 750 

2 

112,000 

67, 100 

85 

25, 200 

109, 600 

1 

G,  000 

5,000 

4 

1, 800 

10, 000 

6 

169,  700 

60, 195 

109 

45,499 

165, 860 

2,000 

1, 500 

3 

1,080 

4,  000 

311 

476,300 

667, 539 

264 

55,008 

921, 094 

2, 000 

2,000 

CJ 

480 

5, 1)00 

1  im„ 

3 

1,300 

3, 210 

8 

.  1,884 

7,520 

70, 000 

51,285 

'  39 

14,484 

130, 490 

2 

14, 000 

28, 000 

4 

1,320 

40, 000 

1 

3, 000 

4,000 

4 

1,680 

7, 000 

1 

1, 500 

1,700 

1 

360 

2,150 

172 

398,920 

205, 253 

460, 

123,  504 

451, 34B 

3, 885 

30  1 

9,600  1 

25, 001) 

Reeds  and  barnosB . 

2 

1,500 

1, 600 

5 

4 

1,033 

5,  500 

9 

86, 515 

31,344 

101 

40, 068 

97, 760 

7,000 

1,256 

7 

S,  400 

4, 950 

14, 592 

31 

11,160 

.70,800 

600 

275 

3 

1,200 

1,770 

Millinery . . . 

7 

12, 100 

18,000 

1 

36 

5,  058 

35,700 

51, 000 

19, 000 

30 

12, 180 

33,  173 

Oil-riot, lm _ _  . . ^  ,  ,,  T.  . T  . . 

1 

6,000 

00, 000 

25 

9, 000 

50, 000 

Oynini'-kpg  lirmpu 

1 

3,  000 

3,000 

5 

1, 320 

5,  000 

I*  apor— Printing . . . 

2 

70,000 

60,500 

16 

12 

6,764 

70,  0(H) 

’YYVnpjiiiijy  _  .  ..... 

1 

7,000  1 

2,  TOO 

4 

1,  440 

9, 000 

Photographs . . . . . . . 

3 

3,500 

4,940 

7 

5 

2,640  J 

Id,  000 

1*1  Lint  Hi4,  ground  ..r_. _  .  ,  .  .  .T.  _ _ ...... 

2 

1,  GOO 

1,250 

2 

554  ” 

2, 375 

Plnmlilug.  ,  . . 

1 

1,000 

3, 000 

2  1 

,  .  i 

000 

5,000 

Pottery  warn. .  ,  t  _ _ _ 

3 

16,100  1 

7,  51 G 

25  1 

11,040 

20,000 

Printing,  liowspnpm* _  , .  „rnTT.  _ „.. _ _ _ ...... 

13 

40,700 

33, 980 

S3 

24,553 

79. 600 

Pr  o  vial  oil  k— Pork ,  hunf,  , _ f . _ . . . ...... ... 

6 

12,000 

20, 958 

11 

3,  G60 

‘  27, 170 

Preserved.  fruit  and  vegetables . . 

2 

5, 000 

1,200 

8 

4 

2, 400 

6,  550 

Piimpn  _ _ ...r..  T  , ,  _ _ _ 

2 

4,700 

880 

7 

2,376 

3, 320 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

23 

24, 700 

24,528 

63 

2 

18, 576 

54, 295 

fi". li^Ii  finfir^  and  blinds 

7 

92, 730 

52, 844 

30 

11, 040 

145,620 

SJ 

1 

3, 000 

4, 000 

3 

960 

6,000 

Scvtlioa _ t,  ,  .  rf<Tr>._ . . . 

3 

258,025 

4,000 

35, 787 
1,800 

74 

30, 720 

101, 440 

Shingles . . . T . *, . . . . . 

2 

6 

1,  440 

4, 812 

Ship  and  boat  building . _ . . . . . 

8 

15, 200 

10, 632 

53 

21,  960 

44, 000 

Shoddy . , . 

1 

7,000 

11,  075 

10 

29 

2,  540 

17, 700 

fchovfla,  forks,  &c.  ^  ..  _  _ ,  , . 

1 

130,  000 

19,  530 

30 

8,  400 

40, 000 

Silver  warn _  .  ,  ,  ..  ..... _  . 

1 

4,500 

7,  500 

6 

1,5PA 

10,000 

Snnft-’ and  tnUni'nn 

2 

133,500. 
39, 800 

48,  050 
55, 157 

150 

2 

34,  980 

169,000 

Soap  and  f.nndh'tf  -  ,  _ 

5 

i i 

3,  672 

68, 635 

Spokes,  lipiis,  ,  r,  _ - _ ... 

1 

2,  500 

300 

3 

1, 440 

2,000 

Staves,  shocks,  &,c ......  ......  . 

2 

5,000 

1,533 

11 

1 

2,580 

4,  820 

StOTIO  fjn  firry  i  tig  ..  ......  .... 

3 

1, 250 

500 

11 

3,  600 

6,600 

30 

67, 300 

58, 393 

82 

24, 564 

124,31(1 

Trunks,  valises,  At* .  . _ . . . 

1 

600 

740 

2 

G24 

1, 660 

Turning,  Karoll -sawing  _ ... _ 

3 

1,550 

700 

8 

2,  604 

3,  650 

U  pbo  lately „ . . . . * . . 

4 

4,500 

3,  850 

6 

14 

3, 793 

14, 100 

Wagons,  carte,  &.e . . . . . 

9 

23,600 

6, 280 

29 

9, 300 

30,020 

Wooden  wu.ro . . . . . . . . . 

3 

12,  600 

2, 900 

13 

5 

4, 608 

H,  490 

WooL  carding,  &c . . . . . . 

4 

7,000 

8. 305 

J ,  560 

12,  J32 

Wool  cleaning,  . . . 

*  a 

11,  500 

19, 965 

G 

1,680 

28, 750 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . 

7 

377,200 

769,  642 

4G5 

280 

174,876 

1, 270, 610 

Total . . . . . . . 

803 

5, 662, 373 

5, 190, 127 

5,260 

3, 158 

1,855,563 

9, 16G,  550 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous . 

Grain  cradles,  &c . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators 

Rakes . . 

Alcohol . . . . . . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

Parley,  pearl . . . . . 

Blacksroi  til  mg . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

Boxes,  packing — . . 

Brass  founding . . . 

Bread..... . . . 

Briclc . . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . 

Cider...: . . . 

Cigars  . . . . 

Clothing— Men's . 

Ladies'  cloaks  mul  mantillas  J . 

Coffeo  and  spices,  ground . . . 

Coffins . . . . . . 

Confectionery . 

Cooperage  . . . 

Dentistry . . . 

Drain  tile . , . 

Edge  tools  . . . . 

Fertilizers . . 

Flour  and  meal, . . . 

Flour,  sacks . . . . . . 

Fumituro — Cabinet . . . . 

Choirs . 

Gas . . . . . . . 

Homes . . . 

Hardware,  saddlery  . . 

Iron  castings...... . . . 

Iron  stoves . . . . 

Leather- . . . . . . . 

Lime . . . . . . . . . . 

Lime  water . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Looking-gliiss  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . . . . 

Malt . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Millinery . 

Musical  instruments— Melodeons . 

Piano-fortes . .1 

Paper— Printing . . . . . 

Wrapping....... . . 

Straw  boards. . 

Photographs . . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . . . . 

Plaster,  quarried . - . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . - 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . . . 

Salt . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds...... . . . 

Ship  and  bo  at -building  . . . 

Silver  ware . 1... 

Snuff  and  tobacco . . . . . 


£ 

0 

1 

s 

■S 

% 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

4 

Female. 

7 

$20, 740 

$5,650 

8 

$1,  020 

$15,000 

3 

9,  500 

6,061 

16 

5,  064 

17, 450 

4 

22,000 

6,742 

22 

8, 182 

18, 800 

1 

1, 200 

875 

6 

1,872 

3.600 

1 

6,000 

56,700 

3 

1, 152 

60,  000 

3 

2,000 

4,200 

9 

1,252 

6,200 

2 

15,  000 

25, 500 

5 

1,  800 

33, 000 

24 

11,525 

6,060 

11,  808 

23, 771 

70 

138,  921 

247,  641 

540 

77 

151,  860 

544,219 

1 

12, 000 

1,800 

16 

4,  992 

17,  700 

3 

6,000 

3,742 

15 

4,  464 

16,415 

6 

23,700 

72, 764 

20 

6, 132 

95, 440 

5 

33,  340 

5,687 

45 

5,  530 

25, 170 

40 

117,  015 

89, 299 

229 

80,  052 

227,  707 

1 

1,000 

450 

2 

600 

1,600 

5 

1,  650 

2,030 

6 

920 

3,975 

12 

54,  900 

78, 621 

224 

76,  596 

186, 980 

IS 

138,600 

296,765 

171 

326 

97,  020 

473, 500 

X 

800 

1,600 

4 

960 

s,m 

1 

20,  000 

65,000 

9 

3,240 

88, 650 

1 

1,000 

665 

2 

312 

1,200 

1 

10,000 

17, 500 

20 

3 

6,  480 

35,000 

76 

76,  066 

120, 885 

256 

55,  995 

183,431 

1 

1,000 

700 

2 

600 

1,600 

S 

3,  GOO 

145 

5 

1,  020 

3,000 

6 

25,200 

5,833 

27 

8,772 

21,523 

1 

700 

350 

1 

216 

895 

45 

517,000 

947,422 

127 

45,  244 

1,100,055 

1 

1, 000 

15, 600 

1 

2 

540 

18,  600 

12 

43, 700 

38,407 

66 

10,  032 

73, 065 

1 

2,000 

500 

5 

600 

1,600 

I 

125, 000 

11, 182 

14 

8,004 

48,264 

1 

800 

750 

1 

360 

1,200 

2 

16,000 

27,  600 

62 

4 

16, 500 

49, 000 

2 

33,500 

21, 150 

35 

14, 172 

41,  500 

1 

40,000 

38, 000 

40 

14,400 

50, 000 

11 

38,990 

35, 035 

34 

9,864 

58, 411 

1  . 

1, 500 

460 

1 

300 

3,500 

12 

52,700 

34,  428 

40 

10,  740^ 

63, 742 

10 

349, 000 

603, 778 

103 

31,  908 

773, 285 

6 

37,000 

22,566 

17 

6,660 

39, 700 

1 

1,000 

1,800 

2 

600 

5,000 

48 

128,660 

95,097 

no 

33,  .312 

154,  587 

6 

98,500 

27,935 

77 

30, 372 

117, 700 

1 

40,000 

60, 250 

11 

3,444 

80, 000 

4 

4,700 

4, 135 

13 

4,764 

11,900 

1 

400 

650 

3 

576 

1, 450 

1 

10,000 

4, 750 

8 

3, 600 

16, 000 

1 

8,000 

4,410 

23 

7,- 440 

22, 500 

5 

112,000 

127, 800 

54 

50 

24, 128 

229, 000 

1 

8,500 

2,625 

6 

2 

1,950 

6,400 

1 

200 

210 

2 

624 

990 

1 

500 

COO 

1 

360 

1, 500 

16 

40, 300 

12, 540 

20 

5,580 

28, 755 

9 

27,200 

10,000 

27 

3,  684 

21, 720 

3 

7,000 

3,332 

13 

4,  940 

15, 300 

2 

3,300 

1, 090 

8 

2,  364 

3, 910 

26 

28,800 

29, 308 

68 

21,276 

63, 040 

296 

2,313,590 

.  676, 301 

1, 079 

24,520 

1,289,511 

3 

80, 500 

22, 200 

28 

9,  600 

43, 400 

2 

7,300 

2,220 

10 

4.74Q 

10,200 

3 

45,000 

77, 400 

27  1 

10 

10,  848 

123,  UOQ 

2 

30,000 

43,500 

55  I 

1 

30, 620 

62, 000 
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I 

.-3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

4 

MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establis 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi. 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

1* 

1 

3 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY— Continued. 

1 

$6, 000 
15, 000 

$9,  000 

28 

$5,196 

2,100 

$20,  000 
47,875 

2 

43,  800 

6 

3 

6, 200 

5,  325 

16 

4,020 

13,  000 

Stone  quarrying . • 

U 

17 

100 
*  26,  367 

80 

32,616 

9,  300 

47,  249 
46,  405 
1,367 

120,  475 
1,200 

36 

n.. •  11  .Al, 

2 

640 

a 

GOO 

Wn  _ _  xo  bt 

3 

7,  525 

7,  000 

13 

5,  736 

16, 505 

*  ’  T  ^ 

1 

500 

3,600 

4 

GOO 

2,800 

1 

2,  500 

2,  000 

2 

720 

5,  000- 

5 

129,  000 

167,  782 

137 

84 

49,  056 

297,  550 

875 

5,  325,  897 

4,  394,319 

4,218 

566 

1,  038,191 

7,  235,  762 

ONTARIO  COUNTY. 

7 

23,  000 

8,  910 

25 

8, 90S 

'  27, 865 

Ab  u  1  1 

4 

8,  650 

IS 

. 

4,  320 

12,  934 

2 

1,460 

4 

892 

■1,700 

4 

4,  800 

2,  308 

11 

3, 180 

10,500 

23 

26,  950 
16,  500 

22,  980 

7,  072 

70 

1 

20, 232 

53, 114 

10 

30 

11,  388 

26,  524 

1 

3,  000 

3,440 

4 

960 

9,  050 

2 

4,  000 

5,  684 

5 

14 

3,192 

•  9, 500 

8 

13,  075 

54' 

13,  23G 

36, 527 

2 

"  2,  °on 

480 

10 

860 

2, 340 

■Pfw.nrma 

2 

1,  670 

'  3 

1,080 

2,  970 

lrifttii*  fr.i/1  rnanl 

24 

232,  400 

336,  617 

55 

17,  368 

388,  592 

5,  586 

8 

3,  096 

15, 280 

n„„ 

1,850 

4 

516 

8, 417'- 

TVrin  PUBtlnj-ra 

1 

3,200 

s 

540 

3, 500 

3 

28,  R25 

19,  620 

14 

4,800 

28, 318 

T.ltno  \vnfr»v 

1 

1, 500 

900 

1 

240 

1,200 

T.1  qn  _ TUatill  a/1 

187,  000 

25 

8, 724 

260, 750 

Wnl 1 

2 

38,  000 

20 

7,488 

55, 200 

"Roa+lfinrl 

1 

3,  400 

3 

900 

4,170 

1 

800 

2,  000 

1 

600 

2,600 

T.limW  snwnrl 

18 

32,  470 

23,  030 

39 

9,348 

45,986 

Malt . 

5 

64,  500 

107, 445 

39 

13,152 

168, 120 

MHlinory 

7 

|  11,200 

1  17,400 

27 

6,  420 

35,  0Q0 

Taper.  printing. . . .  . 

1 

8,  000 

6,  500 

4,200 

6 

4 

1,824 

7,  000 

Poppi^  tvrnppinp* 

i  1 

3,700 

10 

3,  600 

8, 000 

Planter,  prnmi/l 

5 

20,  500 

4,587 

13 

3, 384 

10,  974 

Printing.  newnpapfir,  fro. . . 

3 

1 1, 000 

1,920 

13 

2,784 

11,300 

Saddlery  nud  barness . . . 

10' 

10, 000 

9,  762 

1,  000 

21 

6,  57G 

23,495 

Rfifih,  rinnvn,  n-nrl  VilUirla 

i  1 

4, 300 

3 

360 

1,360 

Shincles . . . 

2 

1, 200 

636 

1,140 

2, 400 

Soan  and  candloR. .  . . . . .  . 

1 

200 

638 

1 

180 

900 

Staves.  shenltR.  fro . 

2, 800 

1,  536 

3 

780 

2,  650 

Till  pnpppr!  nn/1  uhnat.li'/iii  worn 

9  1 

14, 600 

30, 335 

21 

7,  032 

23,  900 

"Wool  p.nvrlhipj  A. u 

1 

2, 000  ' 

4, 000  1 

3 

430 

6,  400 ' 

Woollen  goods . . . 

3 

13,-500 

10,  800 

15 

7 

5,  088 

ID,  050 

Total . .  .  ... 

173 

772, 315 

867, 630 

557 

53 

174, 052 

1,  321,486 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Aei'ic.llltnrnl  implrvmnn+R _ Miaff.llfmcniiG 

2 

4,000 

2,  300 

1,115 

3,750 

2,  780 

6 

1,900 

3,430 

ftvnlii  prnrllpn 

3 

9 

3,  000 

7,320 

1 

10,  000 

5 

1,  800 

6, 000 

Blackamlthhifr . . 

x 

900 

450 

2 

720 

2,000 

Bookbinding,  &.o . . 

1 

2, 000 

1,880 

1. 

396 

2,800 

Boots  mid  shoes  . . . . 

10 

4 

15, 200 

5, 500 

*  11,655 

44 

2 

13,380 

;  28, 083 

Broad .  . 

20, 180 

11. 

1 

3,  21.6 

55,  051 
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m 

3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

3 

1 

© 

1 

j 

l 

ft 

1 

73 

1 

Cost  of  raw 

Male. 

tS 

Annual  cost 

1 

\ 

s 

ORANGE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Brick . . . . . 

6 

$27,000 

5,000 

13,300 

11,700 

$16, 335 
5,15a 
10,350 

$13, 110 

7, 176 
15, 540 
8,496 

1 

6 

-  ™ 

5 

18, 068 

30 

38, 936 

2 

7,200 

1, 000 

10,  935 

1 

1, 200 
7,504 
*  146, 143 

7,  300 

1,080 

3 

9, 000 

3 

200,000 

172 

268 

79, 692 
912 

336 
17, 940 

* 

3 

11, 000 

3 

13,  000 
950 
455,  379 

1 

1,500 

161,700 

15,500 

65,000 

300 

16 

376,  915 

5 

8,233 

5,468 

1 

1 

6 

j  o\j>j 

1 

25,000 
15,000 
33,  000 
7,000 

12,  SCO 

2, 400 
9,600 
12, 360 
4,620 
42, 000 
8,540 
1,200 
27, 312 
6,816 

3, 132 

45,  000 

1 

5,900 

28,600 

2,770 

Hats,. . . . . 

2 

12 

1 

^  _ 

2 

210,000 

50,000 

1,400 

117,  000 

3 

14, 076 
1,500 
165, 102 

34 

1 

* 

9 

185, 000 
17, 000 

339,315 

31,313 

18,100 

1 

9,500 

265,000 

7,940 
313, 480 
710  | 
6,000 
90,650 
87, 360 
5,500 
6,000 
5,046 

19 

60 

2 

192 

1,080 

1 

Lumber,  planed . 

1 

4,  000 

8,000 

Lumber,  sawed . 

5 

79,  000 
206,000 

Machinery,  steam -engines,  &c . . . . 

4 

167 

24 

61, 596 

7, 392 

2, 832 

' 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . . 

5 

7,000 

Millinery . . . . 

5 

14,500 

34 

13,100 

Musical  instruments _ Piano-fortca 

2 

12,000 

27,000 

12 

Oll-elotli . 

3 

in  860 

' 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

3 

2,500 

32,000 

100,000 

12,700 

4, 533 
14, 679 

900 

14, 328 

4,  092 

7,930 
54, 375 
34,750 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . . . . . ; . 

11 

47 

Provisions — Preserved  fruit  and  vegetables . . . . . 

1 

18 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

7 

6,395 

25 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds _ _ 

X 

5*080 

Suwb . 

1 

50,000 

100 

2,000 

10, 3Q0 

01, 675 

85 

4,804 

21, 310 

60 

2 

21,  000 
480 

864 

4,200 

14, 496 

14, 484 

100,000 

1,200 

Ship  and  boat  bulletin c . i . . . 

1 

Shoddy  . 

2 

Silver  ware . 

3 

13 

31,  000 

Soap  atul  caudles . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

10 

1 

54, 000 
75, 000 

34, 145 

50 

4 

68,519 

Trunks,  &c . 

80 

Turning,  ecroll-snwing.  and  moulding . 

1 

1,000 

5,000 

HO,  000 
1,300 
8,024 

2 

720 

1, 200 

2,400 

4,271 

Umbrellas,  and  parasols . 

1 

10 

Upholstery . . . 

2 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . . .  . 

1 

4,500 

600 

3,940 

2,400 

3 

o  500 

7,800 

3,600 

Wool  carding,  &c.  . . 

x 

312 

Woollen  goods . 

.  ’ 

112, 700 

112, 319 

09 

63 

37, 5*24 

r~ 

Total . 

186 

o  noo  nan 

(W,  drf.,5,  UUU 

2, 117, 592 

1,7J0 

j03 

599, 478 

ORLEANS  COUNTY; 

Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous .  . 

2, 000 

R,  500 
22. 100 

Mowers  ami  reapers. ... 

x 

250 

1,750 

1,000 

6, 950 
5,925 

1  250 

g 

2,208 

10, 2315 
336 
6,360 
6.588 
3,150 
10,712 

Ploughs  and  cultivators  . . 

2 

6,287 

1,800 

16 

2 

ID 

24 

10  . 

23 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . 

n  mn 

Blacksmith  ing . . . . 

li 

g 

12, 700 
15, 123 
3,500 
26,  k&O 

Boots  and  shoes . . . .  .. 

5,302  ‘ 

Brink . 

Carriages . 

3 

20,000 

4,  GG8 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

$ 

8 

1 

1 

I 

1 

& 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

*3 

g 

£ 

ORLEANS  COUNTY— Continued. 

Cider  . 

6 

$540 

$8,  000 

400 

2 

. 

768 

2,  000 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

5 

7,750 

10,  600 

13 

41 

8,173 

20,050 

1 

360 

800 

2 

. 

780 

1, 085 

19 

4,728 

12,910 

4 

2,160 

G,  635 

1 

240 

800 

112,  000 

21 

1",  008 

335, 490 

2 

COO 

4,862 

13 

2, 832 

21,500 

10,  000 

15, 500 

3 

900 

20,  000 

5 

900 

8, 160 

16 

3,792 

9,  5(32 

2, 816 

14 

4, 440 

6,  680 

13, 700 

18 

2, 592 

22,  000 

7,000 

1 

240 

5,000 

19 

. 

5,700 

30,000 

1,050 

3. 250 

2 

... 

900 

2,  000 

24 

5, 700 

10,850 

162 

1 

360 

660 

5 

1,  800 

6, 226 

275 

1 

180 

550 

4, 100 

1 

468 

5,  000 

150 

3 

600 

760 

3 

1,680 

5, 700 

WftgouB,  <*.n.vts,  .  ,,  ....  . , , , ,  . 

2 

1,200 

232 

2 

660 

1, 510 

■Woollen  goods . . . * . . . 

1 

7,500 

2, 340 

3 

2 

1,124 

4, 950 

Total . 

92 

286, 045 

424,827 

292 

61 

101.774  I 

040, 233 

OSWEGO  COUNTY. 

AprtmilHirhl  Xf 

5 

55, 600 

15,810 

44 

15,  084 

50, 183 

Aaliea,  pnt; n.n<1  poflvl  .  _ _ „ _ _ 

1 

1, 000 

900 

2 

3G0 

1,  440 

Blncksmi  thing _ „  r.  ,  T  .  r.r _ . _ 

14 

22,250 

8,857 

38 

. r _ _ 

14, 220 

31, 450 

3 

7, 000 

2,016 

15 

462 

8, 547 

Bookbinding,  &c . 

2 

1,100 

1,377 

3  1 

1 

810 

2,800 

Boots  mid  shoes . . . 

38 

50, 835 

57, 527 

152 

17 

51,216 

330,605 

BnXHfl  pfw>1r!ng 

1 

3,500 

23, 500 

25 

6, 000 

30, 000 

Boxes,  paper. . . . . . . . . 

1 

400  ' 

1,797 

1 

5 

936 

4,725 

Broad 

2 

10, 000 

15, 709 

11 

3,360 

24,608 

Brick . 

4 

2,025 

900 

27 

2,490 

4,650 

1 

400 

387 

2 

288 

975 

Carriage* .  T 

15 

37, 300 

12, 795 

75 

24,513 

51,345 

Cheese  hnvea  ^  • 

2 

2, 200 

700 

6 

1,488 

2,760 

Cider  .  * 

2 

3, 980 

1, 719 

7 

1,29ft 

4, 700 

Cigars  .  *  . 

2 

1,500 

1, 785 

4 

1,488 

4,410 

Clothing,  men’s.  . . 

0  ! 

36,400  ! 

53, 300 

48 

138 

30, 108 

95,400 

Onflinii  . 

1 

2,400 

.  900 

1 

3G0 

2,100 

Cooperngn  .  _  _  .. 

45 

49, 506 

95, 827 

92 

. 

56,  028 

183, 016 

Cotton  goods . . 

1 

50, 000 

27, 808 

26 

46 

10, 920 

51,750 

Drain  tile . ...  . „■ . . . . 

1 

1,000 

237 

3 

720 

1, 300 

Fisheries.  ..  .  .r . . 

2 

5, 000 

3, 000 

60 

14, 400 

20, 000 

Floor  and  meal  -  ,  -  ,,  „  _ _ 

39 

1, 039, 500 

3, 457, 488 

285 

105,456 

5, 376, 755 

Fiiinitni'f)  Cabinet 

3 

8,500 

1, 350 

9 

2, 664 

6, 000 

1 

30,000 

10,829 

120 

17,904 

41,796 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

2 

912 

2,000 

Gas . .  ,  . . . . 

1 

81,250 

4, 500 

7 

3, 120 

19,000 

Glass  ware  ............ 

3 

51,000 

40,  005 

125 

. 

45, 000 

114,  000 

1 

800 

270 

1 

1 

312 

600 

1 

3, 5Q0 

500 

2 

1 

624 

lj  200 

Leather . 

29 

791,910 

847,529 

297 

'  82,008- 

1, 154,722 
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, 

5 

I 

DUMBER  OF  I U 
PLOYE1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

l 

& 

S 

{§ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  row  materia 

■3 

3 

OSWEGO  COUNTY— Continued. 

$20,000 

4,250 

$35,010 

3,400 

12 

11 

T  1 

4, 000 

20,700 

16 

Mril+  1 

600 

630 

4 

T  mn'w 

40, 000 

63,600 

23 

352,910 

158, 705 

410 

12, 500 

18, 550 

41 

10,000 

6 

0,000 

5,100 

15 

2,000 

. 

8, 000 
20,000 

18, 000 
14,000 

7 

10 

1,300 

5 

7 

3,000 

3 

18,500 

41 

11, 902 

21 

12 

17 

4,918 
32, 895 

22 

122 

7,910 

11 

800 

600 

3 

4 

25,  755 

70 

Starcli . . . . . . . 

2 

327,  200 

370 

Tin,  noppm*,  and  TynTfl 

19 

50 

Vinegar _ . . _ 

3 

2,395 

6 

Wagons,  earth,  &a . . ,  -  -  - . . 

4 

2,936 

4,000 

15 

Washing  macliines . . . - . . . 

1 

IS 

Wooden  warn . 

4 

Woollen  goods . 

2 

8,000 

7,000 

8 

Total.. «. . 

5,551,367 

2,855 

OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

20  - 

10  • 

Ploughs  and  cultivators  . . _ ... _ ... 

5 

3 

-  6, 500 

2,756 

3, 155 

Unices . . . . . . 

5 

9, 400 

13 

Ill  ackami  thing . . 

29,  335 

12, 873 
24, 963 
102 
18, 442 
640 
1,500 
15,355 
1, 500 
2,562 
520 
132,125 
340 

84 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

41 

29,245 

92 

Briok-. . . . . . 

1 

Carriages . . . . 

27 

40,000 

850 

90 

Cheese  boxes . . 

2 

3 

Cigars . . . . . . . 

y 

4 

Clothing,  men's . . . . . . 

11 

12,500 

SQO 

4,450 

16 

Clover-seed  cleaning . 

2 

2 

Cooperage . . . 

9 

15 

Cordage . 

000 

165,000 

1,300 

2 

Cotton  goods . .  .  . 

104 

2 

FJax  dressing . . . .  . . 

Flour  andmeal. . . . . 

25 

143, 950 

3.500 
10,450 

3,000 

36,000 

1.500 
3,200 
3,400 

136,080 

8,600 

77,360 

217, 669 

37 

Furniture— Bedsteads . . 

1 

300 

3 

Culdnet . . . . . . . 

7 

2,498 

500 

14 

Chairs . . . . . 

X 

7 

Iron  castings . . . : 

8 

10,875 

840 

29 

Iron  forging . . . . . . . 

x 

3 

Jewelry . . . . . . 

g 

300 

2 

lifi&tfl  aiui  ,  .  _  _  • _  .  .  . 

2 

550 

4 

Leather...., . . . . . 

14 

136,402 

7,200 

30,917 

59 

Liqnorg,  reotifled. . . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

3 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . 

1  81 

90 

$3,  084 
2,  840 
5,0)6 
060 
7, ‘188 
loe,  03a 
16, 224 

I, 656 
5,  304 
1,000 
2,  6,40 
3,888 
1,200 
2,  208 
1,  440 

II,  820 
5,988 
3,456 
5,136 
5,232 

53,412 

5,808 

864 


20, 352 
98,  400 
17,  304 
1,344 
5,132 
4,  320 
1,  200 
2,106 


899,  761 


3,276 
25, 968 
27, 264 


$10, 434 
7,160 
40,  000 
1,200 
97, 680 
353,757 

51,500 
26, 000 
12, 700 

4,500 
25,000 
20,000 

4.500 
15, 630 
10,000 
25,350 

.  23,890 
20,  614 
15,237 
13, 375 
110,708 

17.500 

2,500 
9,675 

65,  700 

601. 500 
81, 796 

5,380 

9,320 

9,000 

2,120 

20,000 

9,243,593 


480 

13,  HO 
1,080 
4,080 
2,184 
0,264 
1,  200 

720 

960 

14,  576 

1,020 

24,408 


14,800 
8,765 
10,305 
55,057 
62,910 
600 
64,288 
2,100 
5,000 
20,175 
4,200 
9,150 
900 
253, 500 

I,  050 
285,  448 

1,700 
9,  040 
6,000 
24,  475 
1,600 
1,000 
2,800 
203,  55B 

II, 700 
73,069 
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MANUFACTURES. 

a 

1 

1 

•3 

I 

I 

i 

'I1 

© 

1 

i 

! 

! 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

: 

j 

] 

- 

1 

1 

& 

OTSEGO  COUNTY— Continued. 

$7  nnn 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . ■ . 

1 

6,000 

3, 000 

2 

2 

456 

14,000 

Taper,  printing . - . . . 

1 

10, 000 

9,750 

6 

4 

2,160 

15,400 

Pap  er,  wrapping . . . . . . . . 

a 

9,000 

3,150 

10 

3 

2,916 

7, 500 

6, 396 

5, 364 

Shorels,  forks,  &o . . . 

4 

78,200 

20,753 

47 

1 

.  15,204 

60, 639 

3,336 

6, 250 

* 

-i  000 

Wooden  waro . . . 

3 

6,800 

3,918 

8 

2 

1,464' 

6, 500 

480 

3,  GOO 

Woollen  goods . . . 

4 

15, 500 

13, 950 

33 

9 

5,148 

25. 116 

Total . . . 

401 

949,270 

724,494 

906 

245 

991,834 

1,378,840 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

3,639 

20 

4, 260 

9, 109 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

11 

12,300 

15, 641 

54 

4 

.  14,172 

37,  925 

Brick . 

20 

2,700 

9,  375 

Carriages 

1,080 

3,290 

Clotting— Men’s . ^ 

1 

1,000 

1,700 

1 

.  4 

792 

3,375 

Shirts,  collars,  &c . ' 

1 

2,800 

14, 200 

3 

30 

3,860 

30,000 

Coffins  . . 

3,  500 

2 

480 

1,660 

Flour  nnd  meal . . . . . . .  . . . . . J 

g 

9,600 

2, 902 

6-  [ 

1,248 

4,292 

1 

50, 000 

79, 613 

85  | 

10 

37, 620 

125, 000 

Leather . . . . 

2 

10, 000 

5, 000 

a  ' 

2,232  1 

7,800 

LUiuova,  distilled . . ,tT 

\ 

1, 400 

i 

240 

750 

Machinery — Steam-on  ginps,  -  --r _ _ _  _ ^ 

1 

240, 000 

342 

132,  000 

420,900 

Tttftfl  ninpliitipn 

500 

2,800 

132 

i  1 

300 

500 

MUHnevy . 

g 

2, 850 

5 

884  ! 

3,270 

Paper,  wrapping . . . 

1 

10, 000 

12, 600 

4  | 

4 

1,680 

20,000 

S  ndfllery  and  harness _ _ _ 

5 

2,  650 

4,933  ' 

9  1 

2, 160 

7, 325 

Sasli.  doors,  and  blinds 

1 

400 

17  800 

647 

1 

1 

144 

800 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

7, 386 

13 

1 

3, 936 

14, 450 

Wagons,  carts,  for 

7 

1; . 

2, 040 

3,449 

Wire . . . •.  _ 

9,  000 

14, 640 

12 

4,320 

19,550 

Total . . . . . 

52 

397,850 

319,323 

590 

57 

216,168 

721,920 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  imp1flinniiti3——"\T/)^yers  and  nonpars  -  . .  ,, 

3 

15, 000 

11 

5,880 

7, 850 

BlackstnithUig .... . . .  .  ...  . 

20 

24, 400 

15, 472 

59 

20, 256 

45, 290 

Bone-blnck .  •  J 

20, 000 

2L 

7,200 

25,  009 

Boots  and  shoes . . . _ . 

23  ' 

27,650 

23,134 

76 

6 

22,  080 

50, 560 

Bread . :. 

13 

25,400 

57, 429 

34 

3 

10,044 

77, 850 

Brick . 

23, 000 

4, 290 

30 

3,400 

12,  000 

Carpentering _ 

7 

14, 100 

42 

22, 776 

■  63,850 

Carpets . 

3 

16,250 

79,000 

47 

21 

22,080 

105,200 

Carriages .  .  * 

16 

27, 400 

24,  679 

74 

26,208 

63, 804 

Charts,  hydrographic  . . _ . . . 

1 

lj  000 

400 

4 

2,400 

’  3,000 

Chemicals.. .... 

1 

10,000 

.  40,000 

6 

3 

3, 360 

60, 000 

Cigars  . 

2 

1,500 

3,300 

9 

'  1 

2,304 

9,300 

Clothluer.  men’s 

4 

20,406 

475, 950 

27 

704 

76,  632 

1,  035,  600 

Collins,  metallic . . .  . 

1 

50,000 

22, 586 

•  55 

31,200 

54,  200 

Eyeing,  &C . .  .  .... 

1 

10,  000 

18, 400 

4 

1,200 

SI,  300 

Fisheries,  oyster  . . . .  ..  . . . 

28 

25,850 

12,780 

55 

16,360 

'40,990 

50 
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manueaotuees. 


QUEEN’S  COUNTY-Continued. 

Pish  nets . «... . . . *■“'** 

Hour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet.........---.-. . — - . 

'Glass  ware . ...' . . . . . 

India-rubber  goods  — ..... . . . . . - . 

Liquors,  malt . .  . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . . 

OH,  coal . . . . . . . . 

Paper— Wrapping . . . . . . 

Straw  boards . . . * 

Printing— Newspaper,  &c  . ^ . . 

Roofing,  composition  . . . . . 

Saddlery  mid  harness . *  * . . 

Sandpaper  .. . , . . . ••••♦•• 

Saab,  doors,  and  blinds..— . - . 

Shingles . . . . . -- 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . 

Starch . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sbeot-lron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Total . 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous. . . . 

Panning  mills. . . . . . 

Grain  cradles,  &c . 

Mowers  and  reapers . . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators . . 

Threshers  and  separators . . 

Bell  founding . . . . . 

Blacksmithing  - . 

Bookbinding  and  blauk  books . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Boxes — Paper . . . 

Packing . . . . . 

Brass  founding . . . . . - . 

Bread,  &c . . . . . . 

Brick . : . 

Brushes . . . . . 

'  Caudle  moulds . . . . . 

Caps... . . . . . . 

Carpentering. . . . . . . 

Carpenter’s  tools . 

Carriages . - . . . . 

Car  wheels . . . . 

Cigars . . . - . 

Cider . . . . . 

Clothing— Ladies’  cloaks  and  mantillas . . . 

Men’s  . . . . 

ShirtB,  collars,  &c . . . . . . 

Coach  lace . - . . . . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . w. . 

Coffins....—. . . . . . . . . 

Confectionery . . .  —  1 . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . 

Cordage . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . — 

Dentistry . . . . . . 

Edge  tools . . . . 4 . . . . 

Fire-brick  . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


RENSSELAER  COTJNTY-Contirraed. 

Flax  dressing . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet. . . 

Chairs . v . 

Gas . . 

Globes,  terrestrial  and  celestial . . 

Gunpowder . . . . . 

Ilair ,  curled  . . . . . . . . . . 

Hardware— Miscellaneous  . . . . 

Files . . . . . 

Hats . 

Horso-shoos . . 

Hosiery . . . . . . 

Ice . . . . 

Ink,  printers’ . 

Instruments — Dental . . 

Mathematical  and  surveying . 

Iron— Bur,  sheet,  and  railroad  . . . . . 

Castings,  intdlouble . . . 

Castings.... . . 

Stoves . . . . . 

Jewelry  . . . . . . 

Larap-blaclc . . . 

Leather.... . i..; . . . . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . . . . . . 

Lime  — . . 

Liquors— dilalt . . . . . 

Rectified . . . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Macluuery,  cotton  and  w  oolleu— Miscellaneous  ...... 

Reeds  and  harness. . 

Knitting  machinos . . 

Machinery— Steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Turbine  water-wheels . 

Malt......... . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

Millinery . . . 

Mineral  water,  &c . 

Musical  Instruments— Meladeons . 

Piano-fortes  . . 

Nails  and  spikes . . . . . . . 

Oil,  linseed . . . 

Oll  floor  cloth . . . . 

Painting . . . . ; . 

Puluts . . . . 

Paper— Printing  . . . . 

Wrapping.. . . . . . 

Straw  boards . . . . 

Patterns  and  models . . . . 

Plumbing,  &c. . . . . 1 . '. . . 

Pottery  ware . . . ! . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . 

Roofing,  composition  . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . . 

Safes,  fire-proof . . . . 

Sush,  doors,  and  blinds . . . ..... 

Scales . . . 

Sewing  machines . . . . . . 

Shoddy . . . . . 

Shovels,  forks,  . . . . . 

Silver  plated  and  Britannia  ware . . . . 


$21,600 

299,400 

85. 500 
1, 000 

210, 000 
4, 000 
80, 000 
2, 000 

102. 500 
3,300 
7,000 

12,  000 
120,000 
500 
6, 000 
1,000 
25, 000 
610, 000 
15,000 
01,200 
480, 000 
4, 500 
5, 000 
198,099 
3,000 
2,000 
182, 000 
110, 000 

3.300 
15,000 

39. 800 
6,000 
3,000 

12.500 

24. 500 
33, 000 
49, 000 
49,700 

55. 800 
6, 000 
4, 000 

900 
224,000 
25,000 
180,000 
100 
3, 000 

86.500 
90,000 
34, 000 

28.300 
4, 000 

12,000 
41,200 
4,000 
34,950 
30,000 
9,  GOO 
5,000 
8,000 
18, 000 
25,000 
1,800 


$45, 561 
669, 493 
42,210 
1,500 
20,376 
1,550 
62, 000 
2,000 
73,488 
2,205 
11,000 
31,900 
150, 682 


3,955 
730 
8,000 
874, 525 
9, 530 
20, 765 
268, 320 
26,500 

8. 500 
187, 778 

6,800 
3,000 
190,317 
221,295 
3,475 
324, 500 
20,832 
6,000 
1, 000 
8,020 
5,258 
14,934 
102,250 
36,275 
81, 007 
5, 260 
737 
1, 000 
046,500 

40.500 
67, 100 

400 
800 
62,105 
42,904 
'  14, '451 
3,  605 
1,958 
1,550 
36, 385 
7,000 
25, 805 
50, 750 
10,375 
4,263 
7,320 
53,380 
4,130 
975 


$11, 040 
20,412 
34,956 


1,740 
6,000 
696 
29,  460 
1, 500 
6,  468 
18, 000 
53,  600 
600 
1, 800 
840 
12, 00C 
313, 200 
9,  648 
7,692 
377,  640 
2,  940 
1, 200 
34,608 
340 
1, 440 
21,  DIG 
5,700 
2,280 
16,800 
25,416 
1,200 

4.800 
5,400 
8,748 
6,000 
3, 900 

23, 424 
28, 248 
2, 160 

I, 440 
0, 400 

103, 000 
3,000 

25.800 
840 

1,080 
8,844 
15,912 
6, 048 
26, 556 
900 
2,160 
35, 436 
4,800 
16, 680 
54,000 

II,  628 
3, 456 

19, 200 
7,344 
17,640 
.  900 


$78, 873 
778, 464 
108,800 
2,800 
82, 540 
10, 000 
84,000 
3,000 
107,700 
7,616 
28, 000 
60,000 
242, 163 
900' 
15,000 

3. 500 
30,000 

1,330,000 
30,000 
34,  400 
1,022,250 
33,000 
8,000 
301,  324 ' 
8,  500 
6,  000 
341, 750 
251, 815 
10, 000 
364, 500 
55, 775 
13, 500 
8,000 
05,000 
19, 705 
45,  000 
■  12(5,000 

70. 708 
139, 645 

11,  000 

3,  360 

4.500 
460, 000 

45,000 

130,000 

1.500 
3,800 

122, 240 

98. 500 
26,920 
47,  500 

3;  100 
,  10,000 
115,180 

19.500 

52.708 

'  210,  000 

32,416 

•  12^o0(*  , 

30;  GOO 
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MANUFACTURES 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY— ContlnnoA 

Silver  ware . . . - . - . 

Springs,  steel . . - — . 

Stone  quarrying. . . . . . . 

Stove  polish. . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ■ware . . . 

Trunks,  carpetbags,  valises,  &c . . 

Truss  hoops. . . . . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  &e.- . . 

Upholstery . . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  . - . 

Wire  cloth . . . - . 

Wool  cleaning,  &c . . . 

Woollen. goods  . . - . 

Total . . . ... 


RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Brick . . . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Dyeing,  &c . . . . 

Fire-brick . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

6ns . . . 

Hats. . - . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Oil-cloth . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Saws  . . . . 

Soap  and  caudles. . - . . 

Steel.... . . . . . 

Tin,  .copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

White  lead . . . . . 


1 

■s 

1 

Capital  inverted. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$12,000 

$15, 000 

4 

$2, 880 

1 

32, 000 

44,  670 

55 

18,  000 

1 

2,700 

200 

7 

2,160 

1 

1,500 

1, 050 

2 

696 

17 

80,100 

67,044 

95 

35, 160 

1 

5,000 

1,800 

8 

2,880 

1 

400 

370 

2 

720 

10 

22, 000 

14,  803 

33 

11, 124 

1 

1, 000 

2,700 

3 

1 

1, 440 

15 

20,500 

6,416 

30 

9, 156 

1 

2,500 

3,000 

4 

1,200 

3 

34,000 

318, 150 

47 

13,  860 

3 

52,900 

66, 170 

50 

42 

24,  480 

521 

6,197,751 

7,068,322 

6,848 

6,7(57 

2, 705,  922 

2 

3,000 

2,540 

8 

1 

2,772 

2 

275,000 

21, 650 

90 

12,  000 

3 

22,500 

17, 350 

29 

12,  048 

1 

15,000 

3,250 

2 

4 

1,020 

3 

350, 000 

71,680 

362 

102 

121,124 

1 

150, 000 

23,050 

40 

5,  000 

3 

11,500 

9, 550 

16 

5,  640 

1 

150, 000 

7,665 

4 

3,  252 

2 

26,000 

80, 100 

59 

26 

17, 520 

1 

55,000 

31,000 

12 

6,  000 

1 

20,000 

19,800 

10 

4 

2, 280 

2 

3,500 

2,400 

6 

3, 352 

1 

8,000 

1,200 

3 

1,  296 

2 

350,000 

279, 500 

68 

7 

29,  208 

1 

200,000 

134,006 

90 

42,  000 

1 

3,000 

2,800 

2 

8G4 

1 

60,000 

184,300 

45 

21,  600 

28 

1,702,500 

891, 835 

846 

144 

285,  976 

1 

1,000 

470 

3 

1,080 

11 

.12,300 

57,487 

185 

90 

87,  648 

36 

198,000 

146,706 

1, 164 

50 

159,  C55 

1 

10, 000 

8,000 

11 

3,840 

2- 

6,800 

2,800 

13 

5,  280 

1 

6,000 

980 

4 

802 

2 

2,300 

8,600 

2o  ; 

2,880 

8 

11,700 

24, 349 

43 

73 

1, 415 

1  | 

800 

■  175 

'  1, 

240 

1  ' 

20,000 

12,572 

19 

31 

9,684 

i  ! 

100,000 

152,650 

188 

27 

61,  992 

ii 

37,700 

38,660 

13 

3,840 

i 

2,000 

2,375 

1 

420 

i 

1,700 

1,200 

4 

1,200 

i 

20,000 

865 

3 

722 

i 

2,000 

350 

5 

1,  320 . 

i 

10,000 

4,000 

10 

3,000 

i 

2,000 

1,500 

3 

720 

i 

1,000 

28,400 

70 

1C,  800 

i 

2,000 

400 

2 

600 

i 

25,000 

8, 000 

6 

1,  080 

1 

2 

2,000 

20,000 

4,  000 
123,  G89 

3 

404 

900 

184,392 

•S 

1 


*3 

I 


$35, 000 
87, 220 
6,000 
3,  000 
182, 547 
5,000 
1,500 


4,550 
20, 926 
6,500 
258, 100 
112,246 


33,188, 181 


8, 500 
72,000 
.  41, 100 
7,850 
248, 610 
30, 000 
33, 000 
15, 000 
124, 605 
40,000 
25, 200 
13,100 
'  7,250 
378, 000 
272, 000 
6,800 
280, 000 


1,013,015 


1.700 
138,846 
485, 380 

15, 750 
8,250 
2, 000 
20, 100 
47, 175 
530 
40,  000 
457, 040 
54, 213 
5,600 

2.700 
1,680 
1,  440. 

.10,  Q00 

2.500 

47. 500 

1. 500 

12.500 
5, 000 

311, 500 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY— Continued. 

Musical  instruments — Piano-fortes . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building  . . 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &c . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Pin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wooden  ware . 

Wool  carding,  &c . . . 

Total . 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous  . . . 

Fanning  mills . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators 

Threshers,  &o . 

Asliea,  pot  and  pearl . . . 

Automaton  pressmen . 

Blucksmithiug . 

Boots  aud  shoes . 

Bread,  &c . 

Brick . . . . . . . . . 

Brooms . . . 

Carriages . 

Chouse  boxes . . . . 

Clothing,  men's.  . . . . 

Cooperage . 

Eaves  troughs . . . 

Edge  tools . 

Fire-arms . 

Flour  aud  meal . 

Furniture-Cabinet . 

Chairs . 


Iron— Blooms  . . 

Castings . 

Forging  . . 

Stoves... . . 

Leather . . . 

Lime . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  plaued ...... ; . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Millinery . . 

Musical  instruments— Piano-fortes . 

Plaster,  ground . . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  & c . . 

Saddlery  aud  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Shingles . . . 

Shovels,  forks,  &o . 

Spokes,  hubs,  aud  felloes.... . 

Starch . 

Staves,  shooks,  &c . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Washing  machines . . 


W 

I 

! 

V 

g 

S5 

Capital  invested. 

a 

1 

■B 

6 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

,  | 

73 

| 

Male. 

1 

a 

& 

1 

$1, 000 

$1,633 

4 

$2, 400 

$5, 000 

2 

3, 000 

935 

9 

2,  448 

5,  300 

3 

1, 900 

2,730 

12 

3,384  ' 

5, 150 

1 

300 

450 

3 

480 

950 

1 

5, 000 

2, 770 

8 

4,320 

15,000 

X 

4,000 

5,100 

3 

12 

2, 016 

8,750 

1 

3,500 

4,900 

3 

1 

960 

5, 700 

1 

30, 000 

20, 500 

22 

7, 392 

36, 000 

1 

1,000 

5, 700 

5 

1,200 

7,000 

102 

539, 400 

680, 915 

2,352 

284 

577, 230 

1,773,754 

1 

3, 300 

160 

4 

960 

1,825 

1 

5,  000 

275 

3 

864 

1, 200 

3 

4, 450 

3, 093 

4 

1, 476 

G,  285 

2 

9, 500 

2, 900 

22 

7,  620 

11,275 

7 

n,  noo 

16, 342 

9 

2,  004 

81, 552 

1 

1,700 

1, 700 

.  3 

1,200  . 

6,  000 

17 

11,225 

5,416 

36 

9,336 

19, 167 

33 

46,  650 

40,  033 

121 

37,  212 

•105,011 

1 

2, 000 

1, 596 

2 

600 

2,400 

7 

5,000 

2,293 

34 

3, 880 

11,  520 

1 

400 

1,213 

3 

448 

3,  064 

19  ! 

27, 300 

13,615 

59 

18, 372 

44, 093 

2 

3, 000 

700 

4 

,  960 

2,  665 

2 

8,000 

17, 500 

7 

55 

4, 272 

29,  000 

*  13 

11, 360 

4,567 

ST 

7,  SCO 

15,  245 

1 

500 

300 

1 

313 

2,  COO 

4 

3, 900 

2,174 

9 

2, 856 

7, 113 

1 

700 

500 

1 

824 

1,200 

33 

350,805 

623, 521 

73 

23, 100 

717,603 

12 

29, 000 

10, 151 

43 

15,420 

41, 160 

2 

2,  300 

835 

4 

1, 200 

j  2, 290 

1 

75,  000 

2, 275 

4 

1, 572 

9, 462 

1 

3,  000 

650 

2 

528 

1,500 

.  4 

32, 761 

29,  038 

,  43  1 

18,504  1 

58, 008 

1 

500 

,  1, 800 

2 

360 

3, 300 

1 

5,  qoo 

4,725 

10  ’ 

1 . 

3, 900 

11,000 

20 

88, 250 

121,884 

81  1 . 

25, 608 

192, 392 

1 

200 

100 

1 

240 

TOO 

1 

40,000 

23,  780 

15 

4,680 

38,000 

2 

35,000 

8,  450 

7 

2, 050 

15,700 

1 

1,000 

4,000 

2 

780 

5,000 

67 

182, 660 

89,  268 

219 

55,  092 

215, 035 

3 

12, 500 

9,968 

20 

6,  708 

22, 450 

1 

200 

j  3, 000 

4 

240 

4, 200 

1 

1, 500 

336 

3 

900 

1, 800 

1 

400 

754 

3 

840 

1,415 

2 

7,  500 

1,  088 

7 

1,560 

4,  900 

3 

8, 000. 

1 , 400 

13 

3,240 

10370 

15 

18,  GOO 

38,  920 

47 

13,  692 

43,967 

9 

30, 400 

■11,  697 

57 

18, 973 

38, 780 

33 

40, 250 

28, 526 

23,460 

75, 726 

3,  000 

2, 800 

2, 240 

12, 600 

3 

4, 900 

1,080 

2, 22G 

.  10,840- 

9. 

j  17, 000 

15,047  1 

10 

1, 740 

19, 041 

5 

9, 800 

3, 450 

.3,480 

7,991 

8 

13, 300 

;  13, 025 

19 

" G, 228 

.  25, 335 

•1 

4, 000 

1, 786 

11 

. 

•  •  2*  052. 

5, 005 

1 

l  1, 000 

!  60 

2 

,  480 

1,300 

398 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Wool  carding,  &c . . . . , . — . 

Wool  cleaning,  &c . 

Woollen  goods  . . . . - . 

Total. . . . 


SARATOGA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— •Miscellaneous . 

Grain  cradles,  &c . 

Handles. . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators. 

Beds,  spring  . . . . ... 

Blacksmithing . • . - . 

Bolts,  nuts,  &c . I . - . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . e . 

Bread,  &c . . . 

Brick . . . . . . 

Carpenters'  tools . . . . . 

Carriages  . . . . . . . . 

Chums . . . . . . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . 

Clotliing,  men's . . . . 

Coffins . . . . . 

Confectionery . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Edge  tools . . . . . . 

Fans . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . . - 

Fire-engines,  steam  and  hand . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet . .  r  r ...... . 

Chairs . 

Gas . . . . . . . 

Glass  ware . . . . . . 

Gloves  und  mittens . . . 

Hardware— Stocks  and  dies . 

Hosiery . . . . . . 

Iron  castings . 

Iron  stoves . . 

Jewelry . . . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Lime,  Water . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  Btenm-onginea,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Millinery . ■. . . . . . 

Oil-el  oth . . . . 

Paper — Printing . . . . . 

Straw  boards . . . 

Wrapping . . . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  «feo . . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Siuldl cry  an d  h aruess  . . . . 

Rand,  moulding . 

Sash,  doors,  aud  blinds  . . . : . . . . 

Shingles . . 


1 

i 

§ 

t  ■ 

i 

« 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

, 

Female. 

i 

53,000 

*1,875 

2 

$000 

$2,700 

i 

3, 000 

14,325 

4 

1, 044 

23, 500 

4 

12, 750 

24, 270 

23 

19 

8,280 

30, 200 

367  j 

1,004, 0B1 

1, 197,260 

1, 206 

78 

353,073 

1,950,184 

1 

500 

213 

1 

360 

865 

3 

2,700 

2,572 

12 

3, 336 

10,  ooo 

J 

1, 800 

200 

1  ■ 

288 

GOO 

2 

20,000 

8,875 

19 

3, 960 

20, 220 

1 

2,000 

3,100 

2  ! 

936 

4,800 

3 

1, 850 

719 

6 

2, 100 

'  4, 050 

i 

22,000 

5,278 

8 

2,400 

14, 000 

25 

11,750 

11, 719 

49 

13,368 

28,369 

3 

4,950 

12,870  ; 

7 

2,880 

17, 950 

5 

3,850 

2,875 

22 

2,295 

8,275 

1 

20,000 

9,400 

18 

7,200 

20, 500 

13 

27,730 

13,522 

52 

17, 808 

40, 395 

1 

175 

229 

2 

552 

973 

2 

1,100 

1,850 

5 

1,380 

5, 680 

5 

17, 200 

14, 560 

23 

22 

11, 184 

39, 020 

1 

1,000 

270 

2 

384 

800 

1 

2,000 

4,280 

4 

1,500 

8,000 

11 

24, 400 

20,415 

59 

17, 460 

03, 333 

2 

430,270 

159, 500 

170 

270 

94,800 

344,  000 

2 

78,500 

67, 757 

185 

85, 704 

203,  371 

1 

2,500 

2,350 

12 

25 

3,840 

55,  000 

1 

1, 000 

*  300 

1 

480 

1,  050 

1 

60,000 

40,000 

50 

-  10, 200 

70, 000 

14 

'  269,350 

007,122 

47 

17,232 

1, 004,  GOO 

2 

1,200 

1,330 

6 

1,356 

2,660 

2 

700 

550 

3 

960 

1,760 

2 

87,000 

3,870 

7 

2, 280 

17, 938 

1 

40, 000 

6,985 

60 

16,  800 

29,  500 

1 

300 

1.770 

1 

10 

1,320 

3,200 

2 

30, 000 

14, 210 

75 

24, 696 

61, 800 

1 

14,000 

12,500 

16 

lfl 

8,040 

45,000 

1 

6,000 

3,990 

6 

2, 100 

6,300 

4 

68,000 

53,448 

79 

59, 112 

201, 850 

X 

200 

150 

1 

300 

600 

11 

106,400 

297,229 

112 

28,  884 

433,696 

1 

1,500 

750 

1 

240 

1,  300 

1 

50,000 

85, 550 

15 

5,400 

90,000 

1 

28,000 

15, 000 

10 

3,609 

27,  000 

2 

3,500 

13,937 

6 

060 

22,500 

22 

113, 900 

118, 504 

79 

15,  756 

181,  495 

2 

70,000 

45, 150 

60 

21,  600 

78,  860 

2 

2,500 

1, 420 

3 

1,  380 

3,  886 

2 

1,500 

2, 800 

7 

660 

5,  300 

1 

22, 000 

20, 000 

17 

6,000 

30, 000 

5 

137,000 

81, 366 

107 

7 

27,024 

210,  500 

1 

13, 000 

5,950 

8 

1 

2,  840 

12,  500 

3 

38,400 

27, 280 

29 

8, 040 

61,  000 

1 

18,000 

11, 000 

.  9 

2,420 

17, 500 

7 

22,000 

6,189 

38 

2 

10,  830 

22,  520 

3 

21, 412 

22,732 

16 

2,928 

27,  539 

2 

650 

440 

4 

912 

1,  850 

8 

4,700 

8, 169 

17 

5,  208 

20, 800 

3 

5,650 

4,000 

15 

3,  600 

13,  600 

5 

13,500 

27, 700  j 

37 

12, 744 

51, 218 

1 

1,000 

200  | 

3 

240 

550 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 

8 

PLOYED. 

5 

73 

*4 

■  i 

$ 

'8 

& 

& 

MANUFACTURES. 

t 

i 

£ 

o 

g 

-s 

o 

V 

.§ 

1 

1 

"a 

% 

3 

o 

■1 

73 

g 

§* 

s 

1 

1 

9 

o 

o 

a 

ft 

< 

-4 

SARATOGA  COUNTY— Continued. 

n 

$16,000 

10,000 

3,100 

$6,755 

5,033 

34 

$13,560 

2,040 

1, 380 

$25,800 

11,700 

i 

4 

4 

2 

4 

i 

22,000 

9,000 

75,000 

35,884 

5,200 

7 

2 

24 

9,888 

20,204 

3 

45,900 

02 

64 

85,200 

7 

29, 900 

15,785 

26 

9,120 

11,300 

6, 747 

31 

9,  624 

24, 385 

2 

9,000 

3,175 

7 

1, 380 

5,245 

SIS 

2, 129, 946 

2,316,770 

1,775 

430 

G58, 119 

3,  896,  920 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY, 

A  ^plriTYiMitn  Thticftl,pl',i  p<’*pni*nt/Trfl 

30, 000 
1,150 
24, 300 

9,650 

1,783 

44.G54 

8,400 

4 

8 

2,640 
42, 120 

15 

142 

22 

118,109 

2, 000 
5,100 
156, 240 
2,400 

3,800 

3, 555 

6 

1,992 

7,000 

2 

23 

2,870 

‘  9,400 

21 

195,  398 

186 

23 

32,820 

218, 200 

6 

1,980 

12 

3,792 

9,625 

64, 460 

1, 160 

34 

190 

20,628 

$5, 956 
3, 050 

4 

1,380 

46, 100 

31,  988 

9 

2,700 

41,  875 

1 

3, 000 

7,700 

16 

1 

4, 560 

13, 000 

2 

29, 000 

10,  060 

28 

12,000 

29,  600 

Iron  railing  . .  . 

1 

1, 000 

1,230 

4 

960 

2,800 

42,550 

Leather _  . , . . 

•  2 

15,000 
1,550  1 

27,616 

2,000 

11 

3,600  ! 

1 

6 

1,440  1 

5,000 

Liquors,  malt . . 

1 

4,000 

9,300 

6 

1,800 

16,000 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..... 

8 

9,900  I 

5,395 

10 

2,076 

10, 460 

Mafthmfiry(  pi  ft  nm.  nn  gpiftp  . 

1 

40,000  | 

37,  000 

100 

24,000 

80, 000 

Marble  find  uteri e  . T  ..  . 

2 

2, 100 

2,500 

4 

1, 440 

5,  500 

Millinery _  ...... _  .  „  T.  _ , .  •,  T.  „  __  •  .  r , 

1 

3,000  ! 

2,  000 

10 

1,200 

8, 000 

Oil,  linseed . . . 

2  1 

8,250  1 
15, 00Q 
10, 000 
2,700 

5, 135 

4 

900 

7,595 

Paper,  wrapping  .... . . . . . . . . , . 

1  1 

3,  360 

7 

3,800 

6,750 

Printing,  newspaper,  &<•. . . . . . . . .  . 

3 

3,539 

21 

5 

650  . 

14,906 

4 

4, 880 
38,950  1 

12 

4, 104 

9,725 

Soap  and  camper  t._r_  .  . 

1 

14,500 
9,000 
55, 000 

8 

2,1  GO 

51,000 

Springs,  steel... _T . . . _  „ , . ,T . ,  _r 

1 

16, 880 

36 

8,  G40 

I  32, 500 

Thread,  linen. . 

1 

35, 000 

24 

30 

12, 000 

I  65,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  Rli^et-iron  ware . . . 

6 

26, 300 

14, 110 

28 

8,928 

27,950 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . 

3 

42,500 

99, 040 

49 

7 

30,372 

155, 100 

1 

Total . . . . . . . 

104 

597,590 

600,123 

828 

288 

241, 872 

1,152, 080 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY. 

11  t  n»i  ii 

3  000 

938 

3 

816 

2,408 

1 

1 

2,000 

437 

4 

1,272 

1,500 

S,  600 

O-voin  cradles 

1 

4,000 

1,000 

353 

6 

0,000 

Ploughs  mid- cultivators . . . . 

'  1 

1, 500 

2 

900 

1,718 

i  4 

13, 300 
6,400 

5, 540 
3,833 
7,019 

17 

6, 545 
7,710 

10, 000 

Blacksmithing  .  . . 

'  17 

26 

i 

10,050 

Boots  and  shoes  ...  , .  .  .  ,  .......  .............. 

1  16 

8,225 
1,000 
31, 200 

30 

1 

10,124 

.  21,752 

Brick . . . . . . . . 

1 

150 

5 

625 

800 

Carriages  . . . . . . _ 

21 

18,394 

84 

29, 856 

53,447 

Clothin g,  men’s. . . . . . . . . . . 

X 

4, 000 

2, 675 

3, 000 

4 

6 

1, 920 

0, 000 

Cooperage  ..r. Tn  _ _ _ _ ... 

13 

i  ! 

3,  555 

22 

6, 048 

11,423 

Cotton  goods . „  . . . . 

30, 000. 

36, 200 

19 

62 

13,813 
10, 440 

54, 000 

Flour  and  meal : . . 

29 

88, 950 

254,433 
1,140 
.  5,820 

‘  45 

800,203 

Furniture  cabinet  ■  >  rn ,  -  r-  - 

5  | 

4, 900 
12,900  , 

-11 

3,084 

4,  981 

Iron  castings  . . . . . . , 

8  ] 

23 

6,480 

20,  238 
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MANUFACTURES. 

!S 

l 

l 

'S 

b 

l 

Coital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products.  | 

Kale. 

<D 

l 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY— Contlimud. 

" 

15 

$191, 350 

$221,571 

124 

$33, 024 

$209,753 

19 

23,300 

15, 040 

23 

5, 916 

24,971 

1 

5,  aoo 

2, 000 

10 

.  3, 000 

7,000 

1 

300 

235 

2 

. 

600 

900 

Paper,  wrapping' . . 

3 

11, 000 

6,525 

34 

6 

8, 796 

22,500 

nnwsnnnpi1 

3 

7,800 

1,952 

13 

. . 

1,020 

0,400 

nm1  hnrn^Bfl 

11 

10, 200 

7,320 

26 

7,200 

16, 206 

2 

4, 100 

COO 

5 

1,200 

1,905 

8 

18,400 

7, 61D 

17 

4,692 

19, 158 

1 

250 

500 

3 

900 

2,000 

3 

6,000 

12,240 

7 

2,004 

15,525 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

1 

2,200 

800 

1 

2 

492 

1,000 

Total . 

187 

493,  950 

619, 114 

566 

76 

169, 982 

938, 634 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

2 

8,000 

2,270 

*  10 

3,480 

9,500 

2 

1,750 

1,170 

4 

1,560 

3,605 

5 

3,500 

2,821 

13 

3, 852 

9,988 

1 

800 

150 

6 

900 

1,500 

2 

4, 000 

880 

10 

3,432 

4,  935 

390, 869 

41 

15, 540 

455, 835 

2 

2,320 

6 

1, 980 

6,038 

6,  000 

3, 00Q 

5 

1,440 

5, 000 

Ij eatlier  _ _ r _ _ _ 

8 

21,  600 

14,221  - 

16 

. 

3,828 

24, 215 

T.iirn'hfli'j  Kn.wni1  _ _  ..r  ,  -  -  , . _  _  n  n  r  r. 

23 

21, 396 

77,  005 

l\T'llin°ry _ ,  _ , _ r  r _ 

1 

900 

2 

240 

1,500 

planter |  ground _  _  -  - ,t< _ _ _ _ 

2 

6, 200 

2, 400 

3 

1,020 

4,  050 

2  ! 

3, 720 

10,  450 

pnrlillfiry  fjm’l  hflVTICSH 

g 

1,  020 

2,500 

Sash,  doors  i  and  blinds . . . . .... 

2 

4,000 

2,120 

5 

1,800 

5,528 

Shingles _ rr _ Yr _ -  -  -■  r _ r  . 

4 

1,375 

> 

2, 316  , 

5,350 

Tin,  copper,  unci  «heot.tvori  ware--  _ . ,  ... 

3 

6 

1, 800 

7,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . . 

1 

500 

410 

4 

960 

1,450 

Wool  carding,  &c . . . . . ,  .. 

2 

2, 200 

3, 600 

3 

744 

5,462 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

2 

6,000 

4,005 

4 

1, 900 

8,820 

Total.. . . . 1 

79 

273,770 

477,941 

239 

6  1 

72, 928 

650,  411 

SENECA  COUNTY. 

Ajgrlenlhirn.1  lTnp1fimont.«---’M1«f'p11fmr'niia 

3 

18, 200 

8, 788 

24 

8,892 

20, 500 

Grain  cradles,  &c . . 

1 

600 

150 

1 

240 

GOO 

Plough  b  and. cultivators . . . 

1 

4,000 

4, 550 

5 

1, 440 

4,200 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . 

1 

800 

1,350 

2 

312 

1,B45 

331  acksmi thing  . . . . . . 

g 

7,050 

2, 501 

21 

6, 480 

14, 103 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

24 

21,015 

25,269  1 

67 

3 

18, 312 

54, 083 

Broad-.*..*.... . 

2 

20, 500 

13, 536 

17 

5, 004 

21,060 

Brick . . . . . 

4 

3, 950 

972 

33 

4, 690 

0,220 

Carpentering . . . . . * . . . 

1 

2, 000 

240 

1 

240 

500 

Carriages . . . . . . . . , .  _ . , 

14 

19, 950 

12, 876  1 

57 

21, 204 

36, 615 

Cider . . . . . 

4 

770 

4, 062  ' 

6 

600 

6,115 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

Coffins . . . . . . . 

5 

14,850 

3, 500 

19,858 

675 

16 

22 

6,420 
l,  164 

3B,  574 
2,  050 

Cooperage .... . . . .  ttl 

9 

20  550 

18  555 

75 

1 

24, 444 

50,370 

Dentistry . . . . 

1 

500 

223 

240 

050 

Drain  tile . . . . 

6 

7, 000 

2, 112 

25 

6, 480 

10,240 

Essential  oils . . . , . . . 

x 

100 

300 

2  ^ 

600 

1,303 

Fire-arms . . 

1 

2,000 

.2, 000 

2 

600 

3,500 

Fire-engines  .  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

328 

181, 560 

443, 500 

Fire-works . 

3 

1,000 

1,000 

2 

1  j 

660 

2,000 

Flax  dressing . 

1 

5,000 

1,750 

2 

625 

4,500 
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NmjKErt  OF  HANDS  EM- 
’  PLOYED. 

I  ' 

:  .  MANUEACTUBES. 

I 

1  ” 

1  .  / 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

! 

Female. 

§  - 

*  ’2  ■” 

1 

f 

f 

•a 

§  - 

-  4  .  - 

SENECA  COUNTY— Continued, 

$770,584 

2,876 

i,  000 

71  „ 

$23,448 

$8651 564  - 
15, 325 

Ti'nrvhltn-r-Q  f 

26 

A,  012 

5 

1,980 

3,000 

2, 200 

3 

1,212 

12, 800  ■ 

*  i 

50, 000 

30, 000 

50 

GOO 

05,400 

150,000 

3, 705 

10 

'  3, 048 

8,  050  ■ 

6, 800 

5 

1, 440 

10,200 

11, 354 

10 

. 

3, 36Q 

20,  848  ■ 

'  »  75 

1 

-  288 

500  . 

368,  020 

.  63 

■  20,460 

468, 020 

-  32,000, 

.  8  2 

7ffl 

35,  5(36 

, ,  41,800 

50 

13,860* 

SI,  307 

03,-800* 

300 

185, 760 

.452, 500 

*  38,600 

1,  GOO 

*  .  12 

3, 620 

:  '52, 800 

7 

3,840 

6,060 

4 

8,015 

400 

1,750 

24 

3.69G 

13,800 

1 

,.  240 

1,638 

3. 

972 

'  3,475 

3,  609 

3 

1,  050 

4,450 

li  996 

20 

5,700 

9,593 

11,  754 

22 

■  ■ 

5,  946" 

27,263 

.  J  10,000 

*  _  2;  600  4 

400 

12 

- 

■  3,000 

•  ,  .8,423 

& 

312 

'  850 

5,  d3o 

*  so 

■  s,im 

IS,  350 

463 

3 

.  .  . . 

y  *  972  ■ 

2,500 

Snap  jvnrl  f>nnrili>u  .  . 

x 

300 

10,750 

.  2 

4360 

16, 500  ■ 

Stbfivpci,  filinMru  An 

1,000 

200 

2 

1  600  “ 

975 

2 

2, 000  i 

35, 600  >1 

5 

'  .  '  578 

1,  496 

Tin  „i,nnt  ° 

7 

20 

5,988 

43,  383 

Wacrmifl,  ('n.rtH  Arc  .  .  .  .  . 

g 

425 

495 

3 

!  ’  984 

1,  500 

Wnndpii  wm>n  4 

7, 000 :  J 

4,000  1 

16,415 

.  ll 

3,840  . 

30, 200 

Wrint  Arc  '| 

1 

15,000 

5 

1,560 

19,200 

■Woollen,  goods . . . ■- . 

2. 

313,000  J 

334,000 

119 

289 

78, 000  . 

V  492,076 

Total .  . . . . . . 1 

217  . ! 

■  1,844,40% 

1,848,965 

*1,567 

839 

747„SGo  ' 

3,602,981 

_ ___ 

STEUBEN  COUNTY.  ■  .  ' 

* 

5,000 

2, 10O 

,  6 

2,160 

4,850 

.  5  “*  j.  *  ;  |  i|)V) 

335 

2 

816 

1,250 

3. 700 

9. 700 

"■  758 

5 

1,908 

2,910 

HI  r»  f ‘1r  Rni  i  th  i  n  [!■ 

15 

*■  2, 806 

28 

7,668 

14,830 

Boots  and sIioob  . . . . . 

33 

1 

29, 730 
4Q0 

34,505 

102  . 

3 

'  31,152 

78, 144 

Bread,  Arc. _  _ .  .  _  . ..  _ .  ,..  . 

1,200 

782 

2 

.  360 

1, 575 

Bi'kiK . .  .  \  . . . 

2 

1, 200" 

13 

1,420 

2, 640 

Giirrinp-fla 

22j  650 

12, 220.' 
1, 300  ' 

'  77 

El,  936  ( 

'  65, 033. 

ClffarR.. .  ■  . . 

x 

100  ; 
4,200" 
700 

2 

455* 

S,  125 

Clothinor.  mpTi’H. .  ..  . .  .  ...  .  .  ... 

5 

io,  120" 

'•  y  8 

11 

•  3,396 

’,13,626 

Gnopr'rnfrA 

x 

710, 

3 

.  936 

*1,876 

Plonv  jirwl  Tnftnl 

36  “ 

*233  650 

»'  525, 296 

.  77 

SS,  808 

626,  784 

••  Furniture.  e.flhhm.t'.  .  . 

13 

19, 650 

.  7,153 

28 

8, 868 

‘19,700 

Grain  threaTiinro  ....  .  .  . . . 

850 

1, 000 

•  -  1 

,  •  180 

‘1,200 

Iron  on^tinpa 

'  8 

23  000’"' 

>  5,690 

*  3,805- 

30 

10?272 

•  ID,  726 

Iron  fltnvea 

14  000 

10, 

3, 456 

•  *  •  -  .  11, 110 

Heather .  ”  .  . . .  .....  .  .  .. 

S 

19  % 

'126,525 

273,144 

109  lt 

:  -.30,924 

409,574 

Limmvfl  rUtstninfl 

•  ] y 500 

1,  175 

.  2 

*  480 

3, 187 

Tjiqnnra  reMi-flowl 

*  .  * 

650 

’  “  2,100 
•  72, 500 

„  ■  '  ■  '  2 

*  «0  • 

3,200 

T.nmher,  plnnerl  ......  * 

4 

17, 850 

■  21 

.. 

7,380 

'  _  98,923 

T.nmliw  cfln»n/l 

485  103 

447, 118 

648- 

■  180, 096 

807,988:' 

THnollinery  ufoflivt.PYijrii-wso  «Cti> 

- 

*  95  000"" 

•*34,050 

. 

.  8 

17,328 

*  '  es,3?o 

Malt .  ...  . . . . . . 

1  * 

„  »> g  000  * 

17, 100 " 
17% 

-  2, OlG- 

.  19,000 

A-finpt'fll  ■rooffli'  Arn  “ 

1 

V  -  *  .edo, 

*  3, 000 

1  » 

S40 

•  .  '  ,7$ 

Hurlilo  and  stone  work  • . . . . . 

*  2  ‘ 

f  X  800 

*'  ■  '  4 

1,512 

,  6,600 
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*  Table  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  RY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


“  MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

■d 

.  | 

1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

S3 

3  . 

% 

8 

t 

•a 

Hale. 

Female. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY-Conttauod. 

3  ' 

3 

*  7,800 

12 

1,920 

15,520 

32 

50 

11  :i 

.  1 

8,000 

15,150 

TotoJ . . . . . . . 

371  | 

X  MS,  805 

1,547,146 

1,410 

14 

409,448 

S,  407, 494 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

, 

* 

21,982 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

14  .  ' 

8,100 

9,334 

34 

12 

10,200 

23,215 

3,500 

Brick . . . . . . . . 

4 

21, 000 

8,301 

77 

2 

8,375 

36,400 

27, 790 

Clothing,  men’s . . .... 

5 

13, 700 

|  19, 58Q 

38 

J  10, 116 

31,700 

Cotton  goods . . . ; . 

2 

121,000 

121,400 

GO 

160 

60, 600 

230, 500 

Fisheries.  * . .  . . . . . . 

946  b 

13,620 

14, 955 

Fisheries,  oysi er. ...... . . . . . . . 

11,364 

46, 280 

Flour  and  meal..... .. . . ... . . 

281, 4G5 

16, 764 

319, 396 

Fllrni  turn  o.uhi  n At 

Leather . . 

* 

8,800 

28  837 

12 

3, 696 

33, 245 

Lumber,  fm\vert 

•  t 

2, 100. 

Mmblnwork . „ . 

3,300 

2,900 

9 

3, 240 

7,400 

Mineral  water  Af(* 

. 

2  525 

Musical  Instruments _ Piano-fortes ..  ..  ..........  .  ......... 

i,  000 

677 

5 

i,  368 

„  2t  400 

Oil,  11  Bh . 

o 

115'™ 

13  800 

20 

900 

6,720 

48, 500 

Paper— W  rapping . . . . . 

2 

S7?  500 

4  000 

8 

2,688 

14, 200 

Straw  boards . 

1 

i  3,000 

720 

3 

720 

2, 500 

Potter’s  clay . . .  .  5 

* 

20, 000 

12 

3, 600 

16, 000 

Pottery  ware. . . . 

6,800 

1,200 

11 

3,936 

0,000 

Saddlery  and  harness. .....  . . 

*  R 

4  488 

11,850 

Sash  doors,  and  blinds.  . .  ... .. 

5 

t  Ann 

Idp0 

5 

8  460 

.29, 700 

Ship  hud  hoat  building . 

6 

16, 400 
*  29f  qoq 

* 

26,448 

107,400 

Silverware - : . . . .  . . 

1 

1  ■.  1 

* 

7 

2  520 

11,000 

Tin,  coppor,  and sheot-lroo  ware  . . . . 

1,1  5  s  * 

6, 000 
11, 300 

7*  113 

18 

5,220 

16,  025 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  and  moulding . . . . .  ^ . J. 

2,520 

12, 000 

Vinegar . . 

1 

*  9*  350 

„  180 

360 

j  625 

■Wagons,  carts,  &o..... .  .  ■' 

9  ,|w 

4, 150 

2,714 

1 

14 

4, 980 

10, 610 

■Woollen  goods..... . . . . 

1 

8,000 

.  4,300 

4 

1 

1,740 

1  15,523 

Total........ . . 

180 

689,850 

614,  028 

727 

213 

234, 747 

1, 114,  111 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

’*  , 

Bark,Kronnd . . . *. . . . ,  ,* 

% 

2 

| 

■ 

' 

444 

4,900 

Blacksmith  in  g . .  ,  1 

4, 100 

1, 750 

2 

15, 255 

Boots  and  slioes . . . , _ ... _ 

'l  10 

8 

5, 800  * 

*  ■  5  900 

...  5,132 

29 

23 

7, 912 

6, 792 

20,719 

Brick .  « 

n 

10  208 

6  950 

34,950 

Carriages  . . . . . . «v . 

*> 

9 

15,300 

' 

69 

7, 140 

18,030 

Clothing,  inon’B  . . . * _ 

•  8*  ^ 

300, 

22 

300 

650 

Flour  and  . • 

*■  * 

“  '  ^  n 

1 

10,  056 

170, 400 

Furniture — Cabinet . . 

15  ,  : 

56,  600  # 

130, 320 

33 

6, 519 

Chairs. _ . *.  * 

n  * 

J2, 075 

850 

1  444 

i  9 

",  g 

1,560 

3,700 

Leather . . . . . .'.... 

.46  *  • 

1  1, 800 

1  ”1.466,500 

2,568,788 

928  1 

2 

336,448 

3,459  893 
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Tabi.b  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES, 'i860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Continnoa. 

Liquors,  mult . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Musical  instruments,  miscellaneous . . 

Printing— Newspaper,  &c . . 

Saddlery  and  harness.. . •. . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  &c . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . . . . 

Wooden  ware — . . . . 

Wool  carding,  &c . 

Woollen  goods  . . . . . 

Total . . . . 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Fanning  mills . 

Grain  cradles  - . . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators. 

Bakes. . . 

Blacksmithing . . . . . 

Boots  and  alioes . . . 

Bread . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cider  . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing,  man’s . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . 

Dentistry . . . 

Edge  tools  . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Gas . . . . . . . . . 

Iron  castings . 

Stoves . . . 

Leather . . . . . . . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . . . 

Malt.. . 

Beatified  . . . . . 

■  Lumber,  plaued . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery . 

Photographs . 

Fluster,  ground . 

Printing,  newspaper . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . . 

Silver-plated  waro . 

Soap  uud  candles . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wooden  ware . 

Wool  carding,  &o. . . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total......... . . . . 


- 

! 

i 

•  * 

I 

*  I. 

1 

5 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  prod 

*  »| 

I 

R  ,  *3 

”  1  ■ 

Male. 

4? 

•a 

& 

r  * 

i 

• 

A  ' 

; 

2 

$4, 100 

$3,704 

2 

$660 

$4, 800 

1 

900 

"546 

•„  1 

216 

76L 

136 

250,100  ■ 

101,444 

305 

79, 764 

286,  603 

1 

1, 000 

*  400 

3 

1,296 

2, 000 

4 

14, 100 

r  1, 505 

13 

3,324 

8,078 

4 

1;  400 

*2,  015 

6 

1,860 

5, 135 

1 

500 

440 

*2 

480 

1,025 

3 

0  3, 300 

,,  1,  640 

5 

1,272 

3,205 

9  , 

10, 800** 

4, 586 

28 

8, 172 

18,550 

3 

2,200 

4,440 

12 

3,240 

5,700. 

1  a 

500 

600 

1 

. . 

240 

d  *  ijoob 

1 

•  4,  ,000 

'  •  800 

1 

2 

480 

1,592 

276 

ln870, 475 

2,857,371 

1, 511 

4 

484,870 

4, 083, 455 

1 

4, 500 

1, 450 

5 

1, 500 

7,600 

4 

0,650  « 

2,414 

u 

3, 420 

10, 77(f 

2 

15,1)00 

4,607 

12 

4,440 

9,200 

2 

*  2,500 

425 

3 

1,080 

2,050 

24 

11,410 

5,689. 

43 

10,313 

24,863 

46,584 

198, 176 

3  . 

"5,350 

4,862 

7 

1,073 

10,  (TOO 

10 

17,000 

7, 533 

41 

,  ,13,330 

27, 910 

I 

300 

A  375 

1 

340 

800 

2 

2,750 

7,200 

"*12 

1 

2,760 

13,060 

8 

4, 700 

7,892 

10 

5 

3, 960 

16,378 

®10 

2,450 

2,282 

•  5  15 

3,984 

8, 090 

2 

300 

180 

1 

430 

OSS 

1 

J,  600 

^420 

2 

480 

l,  loo 

12 

84, 100 

146, 093” 

22 

7, 440 

167,835 

7 

*  8, 450 

4,916 

16 

6,288 

16, 559 

1 

*  45, 000 

2, 176 

3 

864 

10,  034 

X'* 

3,000 

/  1,337 

3 

1,260  1 

3,400 

1 

4, 000 

1,304 

3 

768 

2,600 

9 

388, 000 

390, 875 

m 

4 

39, 576 

565, 000 

4 

.1, 000 

*  3,600 

2 

960 

8,000 

l 

3,000 

,  1,280 

1 

360 

1,800 

i  .  • 

1,000 

7,000 

2 

960 

10,000 

1, 000 

6 

2, 520 

14,000 

94 

158,530 

78,770 

204 

52, 380 

186,830 

7, 000 

9 

2,  564 

13,  500 

2  , 

5,400 

sfsbo 

8r 

3, 480 

12,000, 

1 

5, 0Q0 

200 

2 

900 

16,600 

2  »*: 

.1. 150 

1, 773 

7 

036 

2,198 

*  "  * 

"*750 

*3 

780 

•1,550 

1 

#  500 

3 

900 

1,600 

igg 

3 

GOO 

'.J,>4<)0 

11 

13  600  ■ 

»  12  082* 

27 

7, 272 

23,055 

2 

,4, 000 

5  Tbo 

9 

2,7GU 

14,000 

4 

2, 7db 

900^ 

4 

960 

2, 045 

1 

1 

3, 000  a 
8,000 

,1*000 

9,000 

2 

3  1 

720 

900 

32,000 
22, 000' 

3 

1,^)0 

*  2, 900 

7 

1,440 

5,600 

G 

4,200 

*  842 

11 

b  3, 684,,, 

14,5.10 

2 

2,220 

400 

■ l.  4 

1,036 

3, 800 

.  1 

•  900 

660 

2 

. .  t.  .  ,  ,600; 

1  ! 

«*7, 000 

;  2,100, 

4 

3 

’  .  1,274, 

6,000 

268 

906,830 

839, 695 

798 

19 

'  |g 

*  1,473,454 

m  .  "  ;  ..STATE  OF  1E¥, YORK. 


Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


NXJMBEH  OF  HANDS  EM- 
FLOYED, 

1 

.  MANUEACTUBES. 

.  JEj# 

,1: 

Capital  invested.  s 

,,w  i . 

•  a 

.  1,  • 

0 

Male. 

Female. 

\ 

1 

! 

■g 

1 

I 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

7 

*  * 

$6,500 

$22,410 

68 

$21,980 

$82,055 

6,000 

3 

,  2,300 

1, 310 

7 

1, 692 

*1 

3,000 

*  933  ' 

4 

1, 000 

2,100 

610 

■  • .  "  ,  u“  ^  : 

‘  *  ..a 

%,  1,000 

160* 

2 

420 

■  ,p  1 

'  3, 000 

700 

1 

264 

3,000 

*  34 

*■  13,800 

7, 269 

53 

16,320 

20, 625 

40 

44,500’ 

36, 804 

109 

1 

34,044 

70, 126 

1  „ 

500 

500 

2 

720 

1,200 

■  1  # 

|*  *  500  fc 

250 

3 

375 

1,  500 

15  ■ 

39,  500 

22, 608 

78 

31, 824 

68,  839 

1 

300 

400 

3 

810 

1, 440 

3 

850* 

1, 300 

5 

420 

1,  850 

3  ' 

i  3,329 

5,321 

10 

2, 016 

7, 640 

5 

7,900 

*  9,750 

13 

n 

5, 136 

17, 350 

1 

10, 000 * 

6,000 

1 

40 

5,760 

15, 000 

■  ix 

5,700 

8,816 

31 

9,696 

25, 680 

3 

1, 100 

1,050 

4 

1,800 

3, 800 

1 

2,500 

m 

2 

936 

1,200 

1 

500 

300 

1 

180 

600 

32® 

s  286,600 

494, 889 

75 

15,096 

651, 156 

TiWnUnrr,  nnliinftt 

'*  10,965 

5, 025 
2,200 

21 

6,640 

13, 353 

n«0  1 

1 

*  72,500 

2 

720 

6,500 

1,  000 

600 

1 

264 

2,000 

1 

200 

1 

480 

800 

13 

75,  600  « 

85,  783 

57 

16,  200 

122, 997 

1 

800  . 

1,000 

9  .  2 

600 

2,000 

■  T.pnrt1!im,|  plfl.nofl . . 

1 

250 

1 

300 

550 

v  Tiiimhfijj  nfi^vn A _  ... . . . . i.  J.  . _ 

49 

51,350 

35, 259 

9, 300 

63 

M,  610 

.63, 178 

2 

10.  080 

22, 000 

Afiw,,  „5,i  .a™. 

■  2 

#  2,350 

2,640 

960 

6, 000 

Millinery . t  A . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

2,400 
§.,  4, 000 

2, 500 

8 

4, 300 

Oil,  linsppfl  ........ 1 .  . .  - 

i; 

2, 335 

1 

216 

.  3,  600 

PAper—Pflnting  . . . . . 

i 

45,  000 

34, 500 

2, 280 

18 

18 

7,  800 

60,  500 

"  Wrnpphi  g*.  . .  ..  , .  T _ 

1 

25,  $00 

10 

3,000 

10,  000 

‘PlpHffir*  £iYi$1TVl  -  f  i 

X 

1,100 

600 

2>  000 

Knt.fhry  y^arn _ r .  .  ,  „  _  “  ' 

V.  '  '  % 

3,500  ’ 
12,400 
,  ,14, 550 
►  .  11, 800 
.  3, 000 

900 

6 

1,800 

5, 000 

.  Printing  WiH-wupnpnr,  /fyn 

4 

5, 588 

12 

3,180 

9.936 

"Rfcddl&ry  ftnA  "hftmetiR "  ’  .....  .  ... 

IF-  V 

9, 700 

*%,  2,800 
729 

26 

8,472 

31, 550 

S  flail,- -door  h,  and  TriWla _ _ _ _  • _ v . . . ,rT. 

,  „  '4  ' 

11 

3,864 

6,985 

#  '1 

15 

2, 040 

10, 800 

Shingles _ . . . . . ...  _ _  • 

7 

4,000 

1, 800 

7 

1,596 

4, 100 

*  Shk|> ftmi  bant billldipg.  f.Ji . . a . v— . . f. . f. . . .r . ^ 

2 

3,000 
25, 00O 
400 
17,500. 
2,100 
20,000' 

*  •  5,550 

■  m  0,000 

.  26, 500. 

2, 911 

7 

2,820 

6, 000 

‘Silk,  saving  . .11... . . . . . 

►  1 

45,000 

231 

*  50, 360 

6 

20 

4, 200 

60,000 

"Sll^pr-p^tR(l  tv  urn  .v  % 

,  1 

2 

1, 000 
100,000 

*  Snuff  and  tobnceo . . . ,  „  %. ............ ; 

/.  "*  2 

14 

18 

10, 200 

S tone  quarrying . . . . . .  _  _  _ . . . I. 

*  4  , 

10 

2, 880 

4,300 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware \ . .  . . 9 _ .... _ ... . 

6 

8 

9,010 

20 

3. 840 

36,350 

Wngmui  •pn.rf'fl  W' 

2,570 

2, 225 
15, 930 

12 

7 

3,720 

2, 100 

6,  600 

6, 700 

i 

4, 880 

‘Woollen  gtit)dS>* . m . .  . ; . . . 

'  4  « 

17 

3 

26,  000 

Total...........;;...'— . 

311 

825,594  . 

946, 328 

863 

113 

274,071 

1,603,140 

ULSTER  COUNTY.,  s* 

Agrieiilt.uml  implements" — Miscellaneous _ .  _  T * . . .  f . 

;  *1’  :/ 

*,'■  50 

250 

.250 

1 

319 

COO 

.  Fanning  mills  .... .  —  ...... i ^ 

.  ’  "'*1 

200 

3 

720 

1, 300 

1 

w  750 

S  :  1,500 

'  15, 340  , 

.  300 

2 

720 

1, 395 

pn?.>-  CVmrt  ,  ‘ 

1-  .K 

•  1,200 
15;  714 

2 

480' 

2,000 

■Rlaoksm  inline _  _ _ _ _ 1 _ ... _ 

..  42 

77 

24,144 

60,  621 

■Jlnnf  n  mid  Hhnnp  . . _ _ ■ _ _  _  _  .  _ ........ _ A _ T _ 

20 

13,535 

24,650 
,  31,709 

69 

23, 136 

57,  765 

Bread..  . . . . . . . . . ........ 

5  -> 

is,  700 

19 

6,120 

54,170. 

Brick . . .  1 . . . . . :... 

12  * 

,80,000 

.  19,014 

217 

27,560 

108,975 
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Table  No.  T.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


■*  MANUFACTURES. 

■  J 

ig 

'  *  S 

l 

Capital  invested. 

1 

a 

.  1 

1 

NUMBER  OP  HANES  EM¬ 
PLOYEE. 

Annual  eost  of  labor. 

Aimual  value  of  products.  : 

1  ■* 

6 

*73 

g 

ft 

ULSTER  COUNTY— Continued. 

ft 

4  . 

$2,800 

$5,539 

21 

$23, 230 

22 

48,  050 

24,262 

93 

1 

500 

1, 000 

5 

900 

5 

2,800 

'  6, 540 

IS 

*  4,572 

Clothing-,  men’s . . . 

5 

11,  COO 

24, 542 

17 

41 

10,488 

42,  607 

i  • 

1,  500 

250 

2 

600 

1,055 

l 

1,000 

5,700 

4 

1,140 

8, 000 

25 

46, 700 

51,780 

214 

61, 613 

138,382 

1 

55,000 

32,820 

60 

91,600 

56, 000 

5 

1,225 

2,370 

5" 

1,000 

5,437 

23 

98,700 

187, 389 

35 

10,472 

4 

10, 800 

3,575 

.  17 

5,  OSS 

10, 840 

3 

9, 3X) 

3, 362 

12 

Gunpowder . . . 

1 

i*.‘  200,000 

162,000 

65 

10 

23, 820 

*  233, 000 

Gloss  wore . ^ . 

1 

80,000 

34, 050* 

150 

100 

62,400  , 

150, 000 

Tr.ui 

1 

500 

931 

1 

i 

456 

3,450 

Iron  h nr  flhftftt 

2 

210. 000 

256 

«  93,744 

WMi’p-irflng*  ’  . 

3 

25, 000 

8,820 

28 

1, 420, 900 

1,766,922 

550 

162,696 

2,373,635 

5 

10, 900 

19,090 

24 

8, 280 

32, 545 

n 

405, 000 

234, 345 

994 

219, 780 

820,800 

5 

10, 000 

33, 090 

29 

5,580 

68, 588 

78 

136, 500 

151 

39, 204 

*  10.1,  039 

3 

90,000 

46,889* 

85 

-  ■ 

88,880 

150,070 

3 

9,250 

17,960 

'  8 

2,880  • 

22,800 

1 

200 

250 

3 

720 

1,120 

1 

1, 000 

825 

2 

540 

€,  810 

1 

-  i,  odo 

2^340 

2 

960 ! 

4, 060 

1 

200 

300 

1 

468 

*'  900 

Pupcr— Printing . . . . 

• 

2 

18, 500 

36,000 

58 

77 

S6.700 

151,000 

Wrimntnrr 

1 

14,000 

4,100 

13 

4,400 

14,180 

1 

1, 000 

600 

1 

300 

1,800 

1 

1, 000 

900 

4 

960 

5,000 

5 

11,300 

3,590s* 

23 

S’ 508 

16, 325 

1 

3, 000 

18, 050 

3 

000 

S3.00D 

10 

8,150 

9,262 

20 

6,336 

23,870 

4 

3,600 

2,233 

14 

4,800 

9, 572 

4 

13,200  1 

7,850 

30 

12,720 

,23,780 

1 

1, 000 

128 

2 

720 

1,175 

1 

6, 500 

4,500  1 

6  1 

1,092 

^  6, 000 

2  , 

7, 000 

12, 425 

7 

2,280  ’ 

,  §2,822 

5 

9, 800 

12,200 

18 

6,  C00 

29, 250 

14 

15, 550 

12,912 

,  46 

13, 020 

33, 265 

...  . 

317  .  • 

84;  727 

460 

821 

258,036 

467,412 

10 

28, 900 

18, 802  • 

26 

9, *000  ■ 

34,962 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  and  moulding  . . 

6  . 

5, 800 

3, 230 

ia* 

1  3,048 

1  „  13.  078 

8 

2, 650  « 

1, 435 

13 

‘  4,  584  • 

7, 896 

1 

50,000 

97, 30tt ' 

;  30 

8,400 

isd  000 

1 

a,  200 

,t  ,  .  ■  771 ; 

4 

960 

2,  500 

1 

1, 000 

1,800 

'l 

360 

2,  640 

1  • 

1,000 

700  . 

360 

1, 300 

Total.,#* ........... ......  * ............... . 

731 

3,311,827 

3,329,852 

- 

4, 391 

.  -  229 

1, 283, 656 

0,310,531 

,  WARREN.  COUNTY, 

■4  .  .  . 

■  -  1  ,  . 

,  300 

150 

1 

216 

”*  1,  60i 

:  ■'*.  ' 

4  ' 

10,500 

6, =095 

22 

,6,300 

•  -  ■  14,082 

1 

380 

100 

7 

800 

.  3,  $00 

4 

20,000 

7,065* 

17 

6j  384  * 

Clotliing,  men’s. . ......  f. . ....... . - . 

4 

24,500 

16,807 

14 

9 

:  6.J80 

- 

*  '  f* 

350 

'  •  58 

1 

.  ',1 

1 

100 

2,500 

•  '  r; 

■  ...  ,  3,250 

406 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860* 


MANUFACTURES. 


WARREN  COUNTY — Continued. 

Cooperage . ..... . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . * 

Furniture,  cabinet ... . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . . 

father .......... ............ . . . . . 

Limb.. . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

Millinery . . . 

Frlntiu g,  nowep aper,  . . . 

S addle ry  and  harness . . 

Shoe  pegs . - . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes  . . . . 

Stone  quarrying . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . . . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  and  moulding . 

Wooden  ware . . . 

WboL  carding,  &c. . . . . . 

Woollen  goods, . . . . . . . 

Total . . . . 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Mi scellaneous . 

Fanning  mills . 

Handles..-. . 

Rakes . - . 

Black  smithing . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Broad,  &o» . . . . . . . 

Brick... . . . . . 

Carpets . . . . . l . . . 

Carriages  . 1 . . 

Cheese  boxes . . . . . 

Clothing,  men’s. . . 1 . . . 

Cooperage . ....! . . 

Cottdk  goods . . . . . 

Fire-arms . , . . . . . . 

Flax  dressing. . ^ . i _ 

'^ppiturOj  cabinet— Qhairs . . . . . . . . 

GhWbwde^.’. . .  l,  .t ........ . .  i 

Iron^-CastlngS  * . i ^  ; ...  A _ _ _ ^ . ... . . ; 

'  Stoves  . . . 

Leather  - _ ... As! . . ... _ . _ _ _ 

Lime  . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed* . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. .....  - . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Millinery . . 

Musical  Instruments— Plano-fories . 

Paper,  printing . . . . 

Paper,  wrapping .  . . 

Straw  boards . . . 

Piaster,  ground  . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing,  newspaper,  &c . 

Razor  strops . . . 

a  Roofing,  slate . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . .  - . .  _ . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . 

Shoddy . . . . . . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . 

Soap  and  candles.- . . . . . . 


-'V 


4 

1 

•g 

1 

ft 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  eost  of  latior. 

Annual  value  . of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

I 

$25,000 

$1,650 

8 

$1,104 

$6,000 

4 

12,000 

16,963 

6 

■4,620 

61,165 

4 

14,000 

3,884 

15 

4, 872 

13, 330 

I 

10,000' 

4,500 

12 

4,  680 

29, 550 

16 

493,726 

631,345 

214 

61, 116 

1, 069, 550 

5 

92,000 

38,  600 

224 

73,  620  * 

243,  000 

20 

121,900 

108,060 

146 

«  43, 572 

214, 920 

2 

2,500 

1,800 

6 

768 

a  3,200 

2 

4,000 

795 

8 

2?  300 

-  3,974 

6 

11,000 

5,596 

12 

3, 480 

9,33$ 

.  1 

1,  ooo 

300 

2 

-828 

3*000 

I 

4, 000 

2,000 

6 

1,  560 

6,000 

3 

9,700 

4, 430 

6 

1,812 

11, 100 

1 

1, 500 

250 

3 

72fi 

1,299 

1 

2,500 

950 

6 

1, 656 

6, 000 

1 

1,500 

3,000 

1 

300 

*  3, 516 

I 

-  1,000 

14,000 

3 

5 

1,320 

16,500 

87 

873,456 

870, 898 

749 

22 

230,464 

1,772,397 

2 

4,250 

3,227 

3 

1,140 

6, 720 

1 

3,000 

2,100 

8 

3, 600 

6, 500 

2 

1,500 

550 

6 

1,728 

4, 000 

1 

800 

.  230 

3 

900 

*  2,580 

12 

16,100 

5,216 

22 

6,492 

15,675 

20 

34,650 

52,903 

129 

33 

41, 516 

106,  .570 

2 

850 

5,441 

I 

960  , 

-  8, 950 

2 

1,500 

455 

9 

990 

2,550 

1 

20,000 

7,250 

8 

5 

'  3, 600 

14, 500 

23 

38,200 

19,824 

74 

26,232 

64,320 

4 

3,000 

1,545 

5 

1,572 

3,775 

6 

9,700 

13, 960 

9 

41 

10,236 

24,  825 

4 

1,965 

1,460 

5 

.1, 608 

81  4, 121 

2 

30,800 

31,185 

32 

30 

9, 360 

52,  670 

1 

800 

270 

1 

360 

»  725 

3  ) 

6,000 

10,900 

.  11 

2,904 

18, 100 

1 

1,000 

470 

3 

1,080 

s  .  2,200 

1 

20,000 

16,  450  ! 

8 

3,540 

50, 000 

5 

42,300 

18,060 

59 

22,320 

53,300 

X  * 

20,000  8 

8,580 

25 

9, 600 

20, 500 

7 

25,600 

i6, 59tt  : 

17 

5, 304 

22, 862 

3 

400. 

510 

'3 

648 

1,700s 

22 

222,900 

202, 35(f 

284 

99, 036 

446,295 

1. 

12,000 

5,315 

9 

3,600 

%  15, 000 

1 

700 

1,200 

■:3 

360 

2,135 

2 

4,200 

4,050 

8  - 

1,020 

5,300 

1 

900 

2,400 

12 

3, 600 

4  11,000 

3 

1  42,000 

49,600 

65 

13 

18,300 

198*500 

2 

?i,ioo 

16,988 

16 

4, 080 

*  30,  ISO 

1 

6,000 

2,000 

3 

900 

3, 00Q 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

3 

f  936 

6, 500 

1 

8,000 

2,800 

14 

4,800 

25,000 

1 

1,000 

1,150 

1 

9  300 

>  ’.  2*  200 

1 

-1,000 

765 

-  1 

5 

780 

4,800 

4 

36,800 

5,000 

134 

„  37,104 

60,600 

5 

5,400 

5,853 

14 

4,152" 

"  13, 870 

4 

15,500 

20, 200 

34,  ! 

10,740 

38,  380 

1 

3,000 

.  3,400 

15  • 

6, ,000 

10*000 

1 

.  4,000 

5,000. 

5 

-  '  10 

,  2,040  ; 

,*10,  ooo 

1 

1,000 

*  230 

-  - 

900 

%  500 

1 

1-  -  -  400- 

1, 362 

i  i 

312 

4,908 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


\ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

i 

5 

3 

] 

Capital  invested. 

l 

1 

c 

\  ■ 

| 

1 

Male. 

o 

I 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  lafcc 

Aunual  value  of  pr 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

$10,500 

30,900 

250 

$4,368 

4  . 

$1, 440 
5,784 

360 

$7, 625 

Till  P«rr''r  pWMwwi  w  r 

17, 540 

435 

1  . 

1,400 

1,000 

3 

1,080 

1,620 

4.000 

2 

480 

5,000 

36,550 

45,538  1 

34 

22 

13,284 

90, 895 

K  Total . . . . . . 

754, 015 

615,729  1 

1,122 

167 

377, 078 

1,497,361 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

0 

16, 375 

42 

13,416 

66,  725 

11 

2, 440 

11, 500 

1,500 

7.018 

2 

744  . 

.  5,  000 

1,600 

33 

12,120 

37, 135 

240 

700 

75,000  t 
1,800  ? 

120, 000 

19 

6,240 

150, 000 

720 

2,250 

1 

480 

1, 200 

17 

40, 760 
4,500 
4,500 

31,153 

6,600 

88 

IB 

25,716 

69, ’foil 

7 

2,160 

15,  555 

Brick.. . . . . 

1,538 
8.580  H 

16 

1$25 

12,125 

21,000 

40 

13,800 

36,415 

2 

348 

2,800 

2,  060 

6 

1,800 

6,200= 

12 

47,500  : 

53,490 

50 

86 

29, 302 

94^  000 

■  *  240 

1 

312 

600 

8 

2 

56 

16,284 

42,498 

3, 000 
26,670 

950 

793 

6, 000 

21 

5,460 

96, 144 

386, 864 

4. 050 

40 

.  12,047 

448, 900 

10, 000 

23 

8,916 

38,700 

2,160 

4 

1, 320 

5,656 

Glass  ware . 

30,000 

1,700 

40 

31,200 

45,t)00 

1, 500 
400 

1,314 

2 

3 

673 

2,210 

278 

1 

144 

650 

33,000 

9,844 

1,700 

38 

9,883 

28, 260 

.  10, 000 

4 

1,440 

6,000: 

41,100 

18,417 
65, 607 

18 

5,364 

30,  850 

53, 650 

31 

9,408 

:  91, 398 

3,000 

650 

76.000 

8 

1,440 

2,300 

25,000 

10 

3,120 

82,800 

17, 000 

9,050 

6 

1, 83G* 

18,000 

1,800 

9. 100 

3 

900 

13,000 

30, 500 

31,250 
14. 610 

20 

6,960 

44,459 

2D,  575 

•  27 

7,200 

29, 929 

15,000 

850 

12 

2,160 

4,970 

62,100 

77,900 

16 

6;  604 

102,000 

10,500 

6,300 

28 

8)  928 

24, 900 

Millineiy.  *  ° 

5,400 

13,400 

20 

2,784 

22,100 

Plaster,  ground  “ 

,  1,900 

900 

1 

180, 

1,763 

Pott  pry  warp 

12,000 

■1, 250 

12 

4,320 

11,000 

Printing  prootintt  v  „  „ . „ , 

6, 000  . 

1, 120 

9 

2, 100 

4,800 

9,800 

1, 519 

19 

4, 140 

6.605 

Hnft.llnl  LZj. 

4,200 

3,800 

10 

3,000 

8,500 

1, 700 

400 

4 

1,  068 

1,600 

2,000 

240 

2 

912 

.2,500 

Rnnn  n„,7  . j . 

3,000 

3,445 

3 

540 

4,920 

StnvPfl  . 

-  1,400 

1,186 

4 

1,  680 

.  3,  340, 

Till  co )  jcr 

18,000 

12,526 

19 

5, 940 

27,940s 

■  4  ^  ^  . 

800 

162 

1 

.360 

.  Wire-cloth  -  , _ -T _ _ _ 

1 

4,000 

4,025 

3 

900 

1 

.  10, 000 

2,350 

1 

2 

* . 916 

215 

937,105 

1, 113,251 

821 

129 

•  281,  386 

763,529) 

T""  "T_  T  r 

,1-  , 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


I 

I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

42 

1"  ■ 

Y  ■■ 

MANUFACTURES. 

S 

£ 

Capitol  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materic 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

'  1 

1 

£  • 

Annual  value  ofpr 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

$5,000 

1,000 

150 

24,050 

141,950 

$5,000 
5,000 
150 
.  17,861 
465,771 

40 

‘  $12, 000  „ 
1, 800 
\  u  300. 

$25,000 

1,000 

73 

1,033 

3 

18 

1,039 

io r 

*  ’ 

58  204, 000 

~  '  9|0 

"*  9 

,  5,  000 
63,035 
'  ,  ■  S3SjSl35 

5,000 
13,000 

20,450 

306,900 

700 

31, 000 
141, 568 
1,375 
4,540 

C  096 

Brick . . . . 

131, 850 

I  1,440 

■*.  v.o^o 

U 

'  ' 

40  000 

• 

20,000 

9, 040 
52,675 
34,758 

105 

105 
.  118 

~7  940 

14, 28d 

41000 

*98,100 

128,  of# 

28 

72,050 

. .  " 

OJ,  (80 

4 

43,  .-On 

10,000 

6,000 

900 

300 

28,000 

12,600 
33, 000 
'  1, 320 

1, 500 

20,  noo 

136 

10,-000 
45,000 
4,'  200 

720 

1, 380 

1  300 

6,  540 

7 

Edge  tools . . . . . . . 

1 

45 

*  40^  000 

Emery . . . . . . 

1 

10, 000 
7,000 
74,000 

10, 000 

1, 100 
.125,525 
9,390 

2, 020 
12,018 
2,500 

,5 

1,560 
'  900^ 

*  21,000 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

J 

20 

36 

10 

:  142,077 

18 

Z'  x~i 

1,750 

10,  ~S 

2-iii!n* 

*8  880 

Jr 

Grille . . . .  ... 

5,000 

21 

3 

576 « 

4,400 

Gold  leaf . . . ; . 

Grates  and  fenders . 

500 
10,000 
94, 000 
2,300 

150 

7,425 

80,425 

2,820 

2 

360 
.  6, 468 
.  48,000 

*  700 f 

f  ”  25,  000 
146,800 
o'"  v  9;  500 
<332,363 
1,250 
217,250. 
825,250 

i5,  oob 
2,760 
60,;965 

:  ’  86,  000 

Hardware— Coach  and  saddlery . 

48 

*  Files . . 

192 

0 

*  ^40  . 

Instruments,  mathematical,  &c . 

900 

650 

2 

169, 968 
600 

88,500'; 

248,544' 

Iron— Castings . . . 

Stoves . . . . . 

163,000 

310,  686 
900 

644 
43, 870 
26,000 

220 

.  Forging . . . . . . 

1 

10  000 

598 

’  Bailing  . .  * 

1 

1,500 

24 

720 

Loathcr . 

2 

Leather,  morocco. .? . . ....... 

,  '"28 

.  9,  &0 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

30 

Liquors,  molt  . . . . . . . . .. . 

1 

15  000 
151,500 

4 

14*  388 

214,200 

Lumber,  pinned . . . 

123  200 

49 

1,  320 

Lumber,  sawed . 

^  8"0 

4 

•  «  *:  g 

Machinery,  steam -engines,  &c . 

49,000 

18,500 

2-85 

49,400 

20,700 

6 

Z’  ^ 

139,300 
5$  300 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

90 

’  ; 

. 

39 

14,  040  n 

Mineral  water,  &c . . . 

.  1 

8,500 

150 

6,000 

6,250 

800 

2.316. 

-8 

...  14 

2, 88Q  „ 

V'  %  650 
1,500, 
>«  7,200 

4,000 

Musical  instruments — Miscellaneous . 

i 

* . . 

v  600 

*/  2, 400 
,  .  900 

Piano-fortes . 

1 

2 

6 

Ornaments,  plaster . 

1 

•  1, 000 

1,000 

•3 

.  Piaster,  ground . 

1 

3  4, 000- 

q  Kfin 

12#  700 

4 

A 

i2,040 

1,920 

■  t  .  7,402 

:ll,  500 
'  270*  000 

Plumbing . 

6  . 

o,  auu 

4,765 

-  7 

Provisions — Preserved  fruit  ami  vegetables . 

1 

3, 000 
200  000 

66*  500 

4 

50 

'Saddlery  and  harness . .  . 

8,515 

80 

/  22 

6,600 

':’S '  ^19,-700J- 

96, 075 

Saab,  doors,  and  blinds . 

10,700 

Sewing  machines. . . ...... . . . . 

10 

41, 300 

^4  M0 

60 

S3  ^0 

Silk  fringes  and  tassels . . . . 

* 

-•  -  4,000 

1,000 

:  5,000 

’  -  7 

7, 000 

“  *  136  000 

Silk,  sewing . . . . 

'  t-  5*. 

Ship  and  boat  building . *. . .  . 

i 

‘  i 

l 

.  *’  500 

::  i,ooo 

100, 000 

.  Y 

.2,160 
■  s'-  ,48Q  », 

'  *'  '3*000 
\  .  5,(!oO 

Shoddy - ’. .  . . 

2,500 

i-  2  -| 

5.... ‘ 
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! 

| 

•a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

j 

MANUFACTURES 

1 

$ 

■S 

s 

1 

Capitol  invested. 

1 

! 

£ 

fi 

1 

Male. 

*3 

g 

f£ 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

■g 

1 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 

1 

$5,  000 
5,000 
1,800 

$4, 904 

16 

3 

$3,  000 

$25,  000 

4 

1, 440 

54,000 

1 

25,000 

22 

■  8,400 

35,000 

3, 316 

49, 000 

18,909 

1, 500 

36 

1 

11,880 

48, 550 

m  JnmPI  i™  nnfl 

360 

3, 000 

Tm1  ,hr  7 

200 
105,  000 

150 

1 

240 

500 

30,000 

18 

8, 400 

71, 000 

1 

8,000 

12,350 

2,000 

6,000 

6 

1, 560 

12,000 

6,000 

9,100 

27 

8,434 

20,  005 

1 

6 

2 

1,080 

15,000 

603 

2,888,050 

2,G84,841 

5,025 

1,053 

1, 455,  Hl8 

5,  873, 656 

WYOMING  COUNTY. 

3,300 

1,270 

9 

1,872 

6, 480 

8  1  pl„  ,  1  1(.  f 

3,526 

937 

9 

3,  048 

7,974 

’  "Onli-no 

3,700 

15,000 

5 

1,  560 

2,800 

2 

4,715 

18 

1 

6, 180 

20, 130 

3 

5,000 

2,870 

6 

i 

1,584 

5,750 

1 

3,  000 

4, 910 

2 

2 

864 

16,000 

16, 925 
31, 650 

9,655 

52 

15,  739 

35, 713 

28 

24, 134 

78 

7 

22,548 

56,476 

27 

80, 586 

23, 880 

88 

3 

27,  720 

76,210 

2 

6,475 

1, 185 

6 

1 

1,  284 

3,  900 

Clothing,  men's _ r _ _ _ 

3 

2,310 

4,700 

4 

4 

1,  776 

8,700 

flnffinn  .  <  _ _ _ 

1 

1,000 

150 

1 

300 

500 

Cooperage _ ITTrTP„P11T,r.,rr, ...... _ _ 

X 

800 

900 

2 

480 

1,400 

"Drain  tile 

1 

600 

50 

1 

180 

600 

27 

174, 100  • 
14, 125 

2G3.588 

49 

15,  384 

327,880 

Furniture  Cabinet  - 

11 

4, 392 

18 

5,844 

13,247 

Chairs . - . . 

1 

700 

300 

1 

1 

420 

785 

1 

6,000 

940 

2 

624 

1, 800 

Iron,  castings 

4 

11, 300 

3,770 

10 

1  I 

3,  480 

13, 400 

1 

9,  000 
73,800 

11,080 

8 

3,744 

18, 000 

Death  nr . ... 

14 

51,806 

42 

.  11,280 

73,  025 

"Liquors,  malt. _ r _ „  .  „ , _ _ ... _ ..... 

2 

5, 000 

4,830 

6 

2,964 

12,150 

29 

1 

50, 350 

24, 323 

41  i 

9,  948 

46, 492 

U.nMnJ  t„  ,  „ 

2,700 

5,000 

930 

2 

792 

2,  GOO 

AUn-hlA  Atone  WArlr  B'  0f 

3 

4,555 

8 

2,832 

12, 000 

Matches . . . . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

1, 200 

9 

3 

3,312 

6,000 

Millinery _ T.PPrf„rnrIr,,.r,.. _ .......... 

2 

‘  1,025 

5 

600 

1,850 

Paper,  wrapping . . . 

1 

31,000 

3,500 

5,400 

14 

6 

4,000 

20,000 

Photographs  .  . . . 

2 

831 

3 

1, 140 

2,400 

3 

5, 000 

1, 400 

11 

2,376 

7,700 

P  P  ' 

1 

700 

11, 100 

150 

3 

900 

1,701) 

Soldier* 

10 

6,974 

19 

5,  004 

18,400 

^  7  dhl^d 

4 

16,700 

8,230 

16 

4,  860 

14, 400 

Shinies  ' 

4 

5,500 

2, 650 

10 

4,  5G0 

8,150 

Sl»npS  o  h 

1 

3,  000 

250 

5 

1,200 

2,200 

Snn  f  d  e  dl 

2 

800 
23, 200 

2,700 

3 

2, 040 

10, 737 

Tin^c 

8 

12, 578 

14 

5, 196 

25, 281 

Wftgomfcurtfl  &. c  0  V 

3 

1,800 

1, 290 

5 

1, 2u0 

2,750 

3 

41, 000 

34, 110 

23 

16 

9,  936 

61, 743 

242 

676,411 

532, 193 

603 

51 

188, 704 

947, 443 

YATES  COUNTY. 

1 

9,  000 

4, 500 
5,200 
19,550 

2,010 

8 

2,  400 

10,000 

g 

*1, 996 
2,478 

9 

3,  600 

5,490 

8 

16 

5, 280 

JO,  350 

17 

20, 767 

69 

8 

22,032 

44,748 
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YATES  COUNTY— Continues. 


Carriages . .. . 

Clothing,  man’s . 

Cooperage . * - 

Dentistry . . . 

Edge  tools . . 

Flax  dressing . 

Flour  and  meal.  . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . 

Iron  castings . -- 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Halt . 

Millinery . . . . 

Fluster,  ground . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper,  & c-. _ _ 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . 

Shingles . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes ......... 

Staves,  BhookH,  &c . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  - . 
Wagons,,  carts,  &c . 


$26,500 
23,400 
7,700 
200 
600 
3,000 
106, 900 
12,000 
12,000 
8,821 

21,500 
37,200 
50,000 

7.100 
4,600 

3.500 

4.500 
8,150 

4,500 

4, 500 
5,300 

200 

3,200 

2.100 


$14,012 
25, 975 
7,136 
435 
500 
700 
249, 075 
1,  G65 
11,250 
7,539 
95, 000 
16,515 

33,500 
3,200 
2,026 
1,568 
1,185 
5,904 
900 


Total.. 


$14,940 

.  $42,905 

11,952 

48,300 

9, 420 

17, 51U 

300 

800 

816 

1, 700 

900 

2,500 

12,  000 

296,580 

3,780 

11, 125 

2,776 

22,000 

2,760 

15, 103 

8,520 

135, 000 

8,808 

32, 510 

3, 744 

44,800 

2,220 

11,000 

660 

3,600 

2,700 

10,500 

2,220 

6,900 

6, 060 

16,000 

1,320 

2,450 

2, 184 

7,400 

1,524 

5,200 

600 

1,900 

3, 144 

12,100 

1, 860 

3,300 

138, 520 

831,771 

STATE  OF  NEW 

YORK 
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Table  No.  2— RECAPITULATION, 

BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM- 

42 

FLOY 

VJi, 

6 

'ci 

u 

s 

1 

•1 

& 

COUNTIES. 

% 

a 

■3 

1 

.3 

1 

1 

3 

<» 

| 

I 

& 

O 

Cob 

I 

H 

£ 

. 

< 

Albany . . . *,»«* . 

586 

$6,478,879 

$9,020,910 

7,950 

.  3, 682 

$2,  805,  584 

$16, 533, 307 

A  l 

Broome . 

276 

1, 155, 225 

1,390, 229 

1,075 

39 

22 

318, 723 
296, 4G4 

2,227, 489 

1,  f>77, 633 

p/  f 

"r22 

Chemung . . . 

232 

1, 194, 440 

1,162,579 

1,014 

66 

360,  927 

2, 000, 5G8 

Chenango . 

400 

788,485 

732, 288 

914 

139 

300,  298 

1, 329, 910 

Clinton . . . 

346 

1,787,873 

1, 787, 737 

2,049 

79 

586,959 

3, 158, 481 

fV*ln  mMn 

590, 112 

3,  SOI,  991 

♦  •?  :■],  876 

C-0'4- 

1, 389, 681 

D  c  s  '  . 

321 

6  I07 

^ll0 . . . 

702 

s 

{(H  VK) 

99(5, 094 

Fulton . . . . . 

226 

1, 198, 825 

968, 047 

818 

G55 

391,907 

1, 817, 664 

P  >iiPRPr) 

133, 154 

073,522 

Greene . .. . . 

184 

642, 750 

G34, 927 

677 

188 

224, 632 

1,  057, 186 

97 

24,  576  * 

345,580 

3, 158, 648 

593,  994 

3,783,633 

19,040,316 

11, 571 

1,187 

4,  462,  633 

34,341,530 

Lewis . . . 

144 

610, 446 

66G,  125 

669 

42 

153, 468 

1,047,565 

704 

61 

189, 35  L 

998,291 

114 

332,  569 

1,628,896 

1, 502 

1,746,711 

11,  304, 795 

221,  724 

1, 286,912 

Vnvlf 

28, 481, 915 

159, 107, 369 

Niagara . 

198 

910,075 

1,282,793 

913 

69 

278,  858 

1,  954, 671 

O  iiftl  fin 

K  fifiO  171 

5,260 

3,158 

1,  955,  5G3 

9, 1GG,  55G 

Onondaga . . 

875 

U,  UtM,  tl  1  »J 

5, 325, 897 

4,394,319 

4, 218 

560 

1,  038, 391 

7,235,762 

On 

53 

174, 052 

1,321,486 

Orange . . . . . 

173 

186 

2, 322, 600 

2, 117, 592 

1, 790 

503 

599,478  ; 

3, 5D8, 007 

292 

61 

101, 774 

646,293 

Oawego.. . . . . 

481 

3,  789, 465 

5, 551, 307 

2,855 

232 

899,761 

9,243,593 

OtbfigO  . . 

401 

949, 270 

724, 494 

906 

245 

*  291,834 

1,378,840 

Om»nnH 

1, 303 

901 

521,590 

5, 300, 774 

”Pnf  mtm 

*  ' 

590 

57 

21G,  168 

721,920 

7  0G8, 322 

6, 848 

6, 707 

2, 705, 922 

13,  m,  1B1 

Richmond .. ..  ........................... - ................  — 

5o8 

6, 197, 751 

84G 

144 

285, 976 

1, 612, 015 

Rockland . . . 

102 

539, 400 

680, 915 

2,252 

284 

577, 230 

1, 773,  754 

St.  Lawrence . . . 

367 

1, 094, 061 

1, 197, 260 

1, 206 

78 

353,  073 

1, 950, 184 

Saratoga  ...  _ _ _ 

218 

2, 122, 946 

2, 316, 770 

1, 775 

430 

658, 119 

3, 896,  920 

288 

241,  872 

1, 152,086 

Schoharie . . . . 

187 

79 

493, 950 
273, 770 

619, 114 
477,941 

566 

239 

76 

6 

169,  982 
72(  028 

938, 634 
650,411 

Seneca . . . . . 

217 

1,844,407 

1*948, 065 

1, 667 
1,430 

839 

14 

747, 265 
409, 448 

3,  G02/J81 
2, 4fi7, 494 

Suffolk 

180 

^  589  850 

614, 028 

727 

213 

234, 747 

.  1,114,111 

Sullivan . . . . . . — . . 

276 

1, 870, 475 

2,857,371 

1, 511 

4 

484,  870 

4,  083,  455: 

Tompkins . . . .......... 

3ii 

925,594 

946, 328 

863 

119 

274, 071 

1,  G03, 140 

263 

906  830 

839, 095 

798 

19 

240,  570 

.  1,472,454 

Ulster 

731 

3, 311,827 

3, 329, 852 

4, 391 

229 

1, 283, 656 

0,316,531 

87 

873, 456 

870, 808 

749 

22 

230,464 

.1, 772, 397 

Washington . . . 

175 

754,015 

615,729 

1,122 

167 

377,  078 

1, 497, 361; 

Wayne  . . . . . . . . . . 

215 

937, 105 

1, 113, 251 

821 

129 

281,  58G 

1, 763,529 

2,  888, 050 

2, 684, 841 

5,025 

1, 053 

1,455,  916 

. 5, 873, 656  > 

Wyoming . . . 

242 

676,411 

532, 193 

603 

51 

188,764. 

Yates  • ........... . . . . . . . ... _ ..... _ 

136 

401,721 

514, 000 

406 

95 

138,520. 

Aggregate . 

22, 624 

172,  895, 652 

214,813.053 

176,885 

53,237 

65,  MS,  759 

g|i|p39 
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manufactures. 


Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . . 

Fanning  mills . 

,  Grain  cradles  and  Bcythe-anatlis 

Handles . . . . 

Mowers  and  reapers . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators . - 

Rakes - - - 1 . . 

Threshers  mid  separators . 

Alcohol . . . 

Ammunition . 

AncIjci"R*and  chains . . . * . . 

Aquariums . . . 

Artificial  eyes . 

Ariidciul  limbs . - . - . . 

Artists'  mate  rials . . . . . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . * — 

Automaton  pressmen . . . . 

Awnings,  tents,  <Src . 

Baking  and  yeast  powders . . . 

Baiilla . . . 

Bark,  ground . . . 

Earley,  pearl . . . . . . 

Barytes . 

Baskets . 

Bath  tubs . . . . . 

Bead-work . . . 

Beds,  spring . . . ...• . 

Bells,  cow,  &c . . . 

Bellows . . ..... . . . . . 

Billiard  cues . 

Billiard  nud  bagatelle  tables . . 

Blacking  and  water-proof  composition. . . . . . 

lilac  kb  mi  tiling. . . . . 

Bliudb  atul  shades . . . j . . . 

Blocks  and  pumps . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  &c . . . . . 

Bone-black . . . . . . . 

Bone  boiling . . . 

Bookbinding  and  bltmlc  books . . . 

Bookbinders'  machinery . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Boxes,  packing . 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

Brass  castings  and  brass  ware . - . 

Brass  book-clasps,  badges,  &e . 

Breud  and  crackers . . . . . 

Brick  . . . . . . . 

Brick  machinery  ..a . 

Bronze  powder . . . . . 

Brooms . . . . . . . ...... 

Brushes . . . . . 

Buttons . . . . . . 

Cameras  . . . . 

Cam  phe  no . . . . 

Caudle  moulds . . . . . 

Can  (li  es,  adain  untiue . . . . 

Candles,  wax . . . „ . . 

Caps . . . . . 

Canid,  enamelled  . . „ . . . 

Curds,  playing . . . . . 

C.arpou  taring . . 

Carpenters’  tools . . . . . 

Carpets . . . 


Ill 

19 

26 

21 


30 

24 


7 

3 

7  . 
2 
6 
5 

1,173 

7 

16 

7 

3 

5 

64 

3 

2,277 

30 

36 

40 


543 

205 

1 

1 

50 

44 

5 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

26 

1 


7 

27 


$936,177 

$427,332 

49,725 

16, 534 

51,075 

24, 641 

29,430 

18, 688 

565,350 

485,280 

306,239 

132, 674 

34,850 

9, 713 

392,000 

122,189 

605,000 

2,282,375 

2,000 

6,750 

12,000 

6,800 

2,000 

3,600 

4,000 

590 

1,000 

3, 000 

7,200 

10, 054 

66,920 

88,  805 

1,700 

1,700 

13, 100 

15,826 

2.500 

600 

30,000 

25, 000 

5,600 

2, 950 

18,000 

41, 500 

5,000 

5, 000 

1,600 

1, 880 

20,000 

42,  CQO 

24,200 

15, 911 

21,200 

79,654  , 

58,000 

107,319 

19,100 

|*  43,755 

4,000 

3,600 

57,700 

127, 482 

5,650 

6,778 

798,787 

495, 814 

19,500 

37,  935 

75,600 

45, 498 

71,000 

43, 748 

28,000 

23, 250 

23,500 

74, 080 

490,900 

451,  996 

11,000 

3, 140 

3,298,323 

4, 849, 477 

174, 300 

282, 732 

141,246 

198, 444 

229,250 

390, 222 

4,500 

3,376 

1,197,408 

3, 621, 185 

1, 389, 298 

470, 464 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

5, 000 

209,375 

287,100 

559,550 

544, 146 

109,350 

44, 228 

30,000 

6,753 

135,000 

569, 120 

3,000 

2, 250 

375,000 

43G,  080 

1,000 

750 

82,450 

204, 170 

100,000 

86,125 

63,000 

84, 300 

887,409 

1, 507,  076 

147,900 

39, 579 

1,017,668 

885,790 

1, 097 
75 
93 
63 
787 
383 
61 
345 
117 
10 
8 
3 
2 
3 
31 
‘  125 

3 
25 

1 

10 

4 
9 

40 

17 
50 

3 

18 
37 

41 

4 
141 

2,328 

63 

88 

94 

29 


{613 

29 

11,839 

297 

218 

387 

22 

1,858 

3,976 

11 

6 

362 

976 

104 

25 

71 

4 

111 

2 

158 

50 

51 
2,330 

244 

970 


1 


5 


4 


5 


37 

5 


527 


2,029 


414 


159 

62 


24 

531 

51 


6 


142 

70 

49 


932 


$336, 720 
23, 188 
28, 612 
17, 794 
243, 024 
132, 770 

16. 728 
121,365 

48,552 

3. 240 
3,  600 

1, 200  | 

1.800  j 
1, 800 

13,280 
29,138 
3,200 
9, 588 
480 
4,848 
924 

3. 300 
32,000 

5, 700 
12, 000 
6, 624 
7,668 
13, 500 
15, 168 
1,380 
63, 120 
2,208 
727, 336 
25, 373 
35, 274 
28,  920 

9.240 
12, 156 

326, 312 
10, 560 
3,  660, 396 
109, 104 
142, 430 
145, 216 

5.400 
615, 562 
522, 295 

3,  840 
3,  600 
73, 512 

354. 728 
33,  608 

12. 400 

27. 300 
1, 920 

36, 768 
600 
69, 192 

34. 800 
21,  500 

1, 060,496 
66, 128 
358, 80 0 


$1, 381,886 
77,957 
95, 140 
53,211 
1,044,525 
365, 274 
38, 144 
397, 945 
2,531,000 
14,000 
16,000 

5.500 

6, 000 

.  12, 000 

37. 200 
151,229 

6,000 
39,400 
1,‘dX) 
54, 600 
6,900 
53,000 
25,000 
10, 665 
62,000 
25,749 
243,900 

158. 200 
102, 750 

12,000 
281, 650 
22,800 
1,787,077 

94.500 
198,997 
108,300 

43,000 
129, 530 
1,173,628 
23, 100 
10,925,173 
517,727 
497, 406 
702,075 

12. 500 
5, 711, 157 
1,923,886 
.  .15,750 

10, 000 
409,193 
1,207,067 
120, 666 
66, 000 
663, 000 
5,600 
594, 000 
1,800 
379,982 
300, 000 
154,000 
3,794,897 
189,450 
1,626,972 
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manufactures. 

9 

1 

i 

■g 

1 

1 

3 

1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

I 

1 

£ 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

I  I 

Annual  value  of  pr 

,  i 

$083 

w  ^0 

Carriages . 

890 

2, 263, 611 

1,298,878  . 

4, 614  3 

1, 604, 649 

4, 117,  S3G 

Carriages,  children’s . 

4 

40, 000 

25, 990 

96  1 

40, 020 

112, 600 

Carriage  trimmings . 

1 

5, 000 

5, 000 

2  a 

1,440 

10,  OOO 

Cheese  boxes . .  . . . . 

78 

112, 975 

39,041 

178  1 

45, 590 

103,  000 

Chemiculrf,  &c . 

15 

267,000 

411,430 

149  23 

49, 788 

715,  500 

China  and  gloss  decorating . . . 

1 

200, 000 

85,000 

110  40 

62,400 

175,  000 

Chocolate . . . . . 

1 

5,000 

8, 995 

2  3 

912 

11,  880 

Cigars . . . 

337 

658, 517 

914, 581 

1,968  60 

638, 280 

2, 401, 2^1 

Clothing,  Ladies’— Cloaks  and  mantillas . 

22 

91, 000 

401,920  1 

19  434 

99, 732 

(583,  600 

1  Corsets . . . 

4 

5,800 

4, 820 

6  33 

6,192 

10,  ooo 

\  Hoop  skirts . 

34 

320, 500 

854, 907 

233  1, 607 

400,592 

2,238,017 

Clothing,  men’s . 

800 

8,  038, 361 

14, 540, 050 

14, 767  17, 696 

6, 190, 182 

S3,  005,  209 

Furnishing  goods . 

6 

18 8, 000 

647,452 

34  297 

■79,104 

704,  575 

Jf  V  ,  SliirtB,  collars,  &c . 

08. 

747,450 

1, 605,838 

223  7, 408 

493, 336 

3,014,536 

|  sV  r  [  i  |  Vii  |i  8 

5 

2 

1200 

3 

P  i  Coffee,  esseuco  of . 

2 

2,100 

.  1, 710 

4  2 

1, 104 

3, 100 

2 

34, 000 

118, 768 

13  1 

4, 824 

135,  297 

I  Coffee  and  spices,  ground . 

22 

308, 100 

636,439 

164  2 

63, 740 

882,  078 

|  CnfllnH . 

56 

130, 530 

91, 815 

168  8 

62, 652 

264, 165 

Coffins,  metallic . 

2 

94,000 

38,036 

110  2 

53,112 

109,  080 

Collin  fc,«5,nniinjr« 

Coiubs. . . . . . 

3 

13, 000 

14, 955 

19  5 

•  5,448* 

20,  000 

( *omhn  kIihII 

3, 840 

28,  000 

Comb  plates-. . . . . . . . . 

A 

l 

A,  UUU 
1,000 

y,  euu 
1,200 

3  . 

1,080 

2,700 

79 

471  500 

973  590 

532  136 

184,352 

1, 645, 005 

Confectioners’  tools . . . 

1 

1, 000 

6, 600 

3  . 

|  1,440 

25,  000 

1  OdO  7<lfi 

n  777 

1, 149, 287 

3, 355, 157 

1  Bungs _ _ _ 

1 

.  X,  fi  lfif  1  fall 

2,000 

1,  tlUO,  III 

390 

3, 671  . . 

5  . 

1, 392 

5, 100 

i  Copper-smithing . . . . . 

25 

145, 400 

194, 542 

181  . . 

80, 244 

424, 184 

‘  Conlngo . . . . . 

33 

680, 559 

1, 049, 734 

721  251 

211, 556 

1, 719,  094 

Cork  cutting 

14 

5, 088 

30,  000 

Corundum . . 

4,  JUU 

5,000 

id,  lAu 

825 

3  . . 

1, 440 

3,000 

13, 500 

45,  000 

Cotton  goods . . 

79 

5, 383, 479 

3, 061, 105 

3,107  4,552 

1, 405, 292 

6, 676,  878 

Cutlery 

12, 708 

33, 325 

Tlillltiiifpy 

36*  941 

RO 

110,066 

Drain  tile,  &c.. . . . . . . . . 

45 

34 

47  (TQ 
229,  DUD' 

78,601 

293  6 

2  ...... ...... 

119, 060 
720 

373,360 

3-  ooo 

|  Dm  in  heads . . . . . . . . . 

1  Dumb  wuiters 

1 

500 

1,000 

1, 500 
1,500 

4 

1, 920 

•  9,000 

Dyeing  and  blenching . . . . . 

11 

581, 600 

390, 650 

859  176 

311,864 

1,366,449 

’  I>yc  woods  ami  dyo  Btuffs . . . ; . 

3 

228,000 

347,760 

76  4 

~  28,220 

•507,  500 

Lavu  ti oiighs. . . . . . . . . 

1 

SOD 

300 

1  . 

313 

2, 600 

4U 

652, 459' 

3  80,232 

348, 540 

959jl68; 

. *  . 

g 

,037 

2  !&B0 

40,  000 

EiubiOidury . . . . . . . 

3 

11,000 

13, 400 

3'  78 

14, 244 

Emmy  . 

1 

10  ooo 

10  00D' 

K 

1,560 

Enamelling . . . . . 

i 

3,000 

1,  BOD- 

6  i 

Vi,  4  10,  000 

Engraving,  die*sinking,  &c. . . . . 

36 

38, 600 

38,  900 

137  2 

45,739- 

,fy0-'y'm,73O 
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8 

a 

73 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

4S 

1 

manufactures. 

I 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

1 

g 

1 

* 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

1 

1 

39 

$49, 850 
49,  650 
235, 300 

$38, 905 

.  $51, 768 

$146,000 
138,666 
602, 700 
2,500 
106,278 
70, 000 
55, 000 
72,235 

,iLjLn,injj’  i  11  B 

9 

340, 187 

110 

90, 348 

1, 000 

696 
8,260 
16,  968 
3,840 
8,030 
672 

79, 480 

54, 000 

33, 400 

2, 350 

16 

12 

25 

15, 500 

43, 350 

25 

3,  600 

93, 975 
227,000 

44, 439 

220 

66, 900 
*  15,  658 

14, 825 
18, 000 
226, 800 

132, 500 
43, 800 
587,  350 
700 
13, 000 
57;  770 
93,270 
157, 000 

411, 500 

152, 845 

456 

7,000 
29,  .150 

4, 500 

4, 596 
12, 780 
35, 100 
5,000 
2,925 
33,050 
GL,  888 
28,  C65, 839 
40, 775 
33, 514 

... 

3,120 

38, 934 
27, 744 
IS,  720 
420 
4,620 
25, 944 

39 

43 

217 

102, 000 
7,000 
8,900 

42 

1 

10 

' 

13,  UUL) 
88, 600 

25 

1, 234 

41,  03(5 
11, 313, 855 

5, 800 
53,  000 

~ 

3, 244 

11 

20 

1,  075, 327 

4, 200 

0, 060 

34,630,704 

. . 

75, 100 

18 

111,200 
555, 350 

.187 

1, 372 

54,432 
429, 737 

2, 200 
137, 034 
070, 454 

144, 429 
J,  361,214 
44, 000 
2,081, 130 

Chairs . . 

403, 620 
31, 270 
1,224, 754 

1, 566, 033 

Polish . 

8i 

43 

8,367,750 

2,691 

665 

4,881, 70S 
734, 200 

Gas  fixtures.... . . . . . . . 

...... 

Goa  meters . 

Q 

70, 500 
189, 600 
1,500 

136 

368 

6S,  132 
153,004 
1,200 

120, 000 
548,300 
4, 800 

Gilt  frames,  mirrors,  &c . * . . 

21 

1 

264,  750 

Glass  cutting . . . 

Glass  engraving  — . 

1 

1,200 

Glass  liot-liouses . . . 

2,000 

3, 000 

50 

9, 000. 
10, 000 

8,150 

2,400 

2,400 

720 

2, 880  i 

12,  000 
14, 850 
800 

Glass  letters .  . 

1 

6 

Glass  sand . 

1 

1,S  0 

7 

Glass  shades . . . 

* 

4,225 

9,075 

3 

g 

11,  000 

Glass  stulning . . 

3 

28 

2 

14, 184 . 

37, 5U0 
1,187,186 
27, 250 

Glass  wave _ _ , , _ , , , 

Glaziers'  diamonds  . . 

17 

3 

582, 300 
11, 500 

398, 587 
9,500  , 

1,126 

11  | 

119 

390,  876 
3,840 

Globes,  terrestrial  and  celestial . 

Gloves,  mittens,  &c.,  (buckskin) . 

X 

92 

4, 000 
523,200 

1,550  , 

4 

3 

1,740 

10, 000 
1, 006,  580 
81, 280 

Glue . 

470, 245  1 

369  1 

655 

^13  536 

Gold  uud  silver  assaying  and  refining . 

8 

5 

229,800 

38,  57Q 
324, 080 

63  ; 
37  | 

4 

21,540 

420, 570 

Gold  leaf  and  foil . 

Gold  watch  cases . 

8 

21,  000 

Oft  unn 

49,370  , 

45. 

20  | 

20,808  ! 

108, 372 
337,  690 

Grain  threshing . . . 

19  i 

yu,  yuu 

850 
326, 500 

195,  650 

1, 000 
103, 220 

127 

180  ' 
49,  662 

1,200 
249, 900 

Grates  and  fenders . . 

13 

1  : 

3  | 

Gum  uud  gum  cleaning . 

127 

199, 500 
412, 000 

Gunpowder . 

■  2 

30, 000 

11  a,  375 

14 

n«  | 

38  | 

35  760 

Gutta-percha  goods. . .  j 

4 

325, 000 

252, 750 

07  ! 

10 

21, 600 

125, 750 
95, 500 

Hair-cloth . . . 

2 

100, 000 

69, 000 

34  | 

Huir,  curled . . 

8 

3 

82, 000 

17,400 

25 

170  i 

48,  000 

03  000 

Hair  jewelry . 

7, 000 

9  ; 

5 

4, 008 

1  512 

4,700 

Haines .  * 

X 

2,850 

800 

4-5,000 

3, 800 
9,277 
96a 
34,500 

2  j 

2 

2,448 

1, 152 
36,000 
63, 972 

6, 400 

Hunrtspikea . . . 

8 

® 

4,000 

Hardware— Builders'  *. . . . 

Z. 

75, 000 

Coach  and  saddlery . 

* 

00  > 

194,920 

Miscellaneous . 

XX 

81  f  900 

104, 297 

2  4 

50X985 
266,  006 
183,013 

Piles . . . 

nr 

1$ 

360)  300 

228,710 

445 

13 

10S  340  ; 

Locks . . . 

30 

112,700  i 

105, 915 
56,638 

213 

2 

63.243  1 
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Hardware— Rules,  planes,  &c . 

Skates . 

Spirit  levels . 

Stocks  and  dies . 

Piano-forto . 

Hats,  silk,  felt,  and  straw . 

Ilat  blocks,  &c . 

Hay,  pressed . 

Hoisting  machines . 

Horso  covers . 

Horse  shoes . . . 

Horse-shoe  nails . 

Hosiery . 

Hydrants . 

Ice . 

India-rubber  goods . 

Ink,  printing . 

Ink,  writing . *- . 

Instruments— Mathematical  and  philosophical. 

Optical . . . 

Surgical  and  dental . 

Telegraphic . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . 

Iron  bedsteads . ..... 

Iron  blooms . 

Iron  bridges . . . .... 

Iron  castings . 

Hollow  ware . 

Stoves  . 

Ivon  castings,  malleablo . . 

Iron  castings,  ornamental . . . 

Iron  forging . 

Iron,  galvanized . 

Iron  oro,  raiuing . . 

Iron,  pig . . 

Iron  gas  and  water  pipe . 

Iron  railing . 

Japnnncd  ware . . 

Jewelry,  gold  chains,  &c . 

Jewelry  cases . 

Kindling  wood . . . . 

Lampblack . . 

Lamps  and  lanterns . . 

Lamps,  locomotivo . . 

Lapidaries’ work . 

Lasts  and  boot-trees . . 

Laundry  work . 

Lead  pipe,  sheet-lead,  and  shot . 

Lend  mining . . . . 

Leather . . 

Leather,  morocco. . 

Leather  belting  and  koso . 

Life  preservers . 

Lime . . . 

Lime  water . . 

Liquors— Bottled . . . 

Distilled . 

Rectified . 

Malt . 

Wine . . . 

Lithography . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 


I 

1 

i 

■s 

1 

l 

3 

5 

NUMBER.  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

■f 

1 

1 

1 

Male. 

& 

9 

$32,  000 

$10, 407 

39 

$13, 072 

$38, 075 

1 

11,000 

8, 230 

43 

12, 384 

30,  000 

1 

1,  000 

495 

1 

360 

1,000 

3 

30,  500 

14,460 

76 

21,  996 

02,  400 

2 

55,  000 

28,  030 

33 

14,  400 

58,  000 

124 

1,  004,  300 

2,  535,  080 

1,822 

744 

947,  894 

5,  283,  058 

1 

500 

150 

1 

300 

800 

1 

2, 000 

11, 230 

4 

1,248 

14, 600 

1 

2,  000 

4,800 

8 

7, 200 

19,  000 

1 

10,  000 

125, 000 

1 

50 

7,  SCO 

145,  000 

1 

12,  000 

31,  900 

50 

18,  000 

60,  000 

1 

3,  000 

2,000  , 

6 

1, 440 

4,  250 

22 

1, 102,  500 

870,479 

507 

2, 104 

392,  924 

1,  DM,  ODD 

1 

16,  000 

2,656 

4 

1,  500 

9,  U00 

12 

66, 900 

3,875 

85 

22, 176 

44,  880 

5 

675,  000 

351,  069 

480 

243 

155,  C94 

1,002. 000 

8 

167,  000 

421,905 

44 

19, 5L2 

617, 000 

5 

12,  350 

20, 439 

27 

4 

9, 1.92 

47, 728 

30 

181,550 

27,  873 

119 

8 

46,  236 

144,922 

3 

7, 800 

15,  742 

31, 

8,676 

66,620 

11 

249, 400 

37, 234 

150 

14 

55,  368 

225,464 

2 

9,  000 

8,  446 

16 

7,  920 

27, 000 

10 

939, 750 

1,  529, 833 

1,473 

514,680  . 

2,  251, 250 

3 

15,  000 

18,  570 

24 

1.1,  328 

33,000 

24 

442, 100 

468, 559 

439 

141,  936 

.  697, 198 

1 

20,  000 

14,  947 

24 

7,  680 

26, 250 

195 

2,  974,  036 

1, 884, 457 

3, 479 

1 

1,  271,  420 

4,  342,  244 

2 

50,  000 

03,435 

125 

36,  600 

113,  000 

84 

2,  918,  724 

1,551,  924 

3, 265 

1,  373,  300 

4,  450,  560 

5 

93, 000 

56,  666 

138 

42,  648 

161,800 

1 

9,  000 

9, 890 

11 

3,  540 

19,000 

12 

266,  000 

129, 228 

|  159 

58,  500 

253,  500 

1 

30,  000 

42, 7C0 

40 

18,  000 

84,  000 

9 

132,  000 

6, 777 

i  309 

88, 020 

156, 675 

15 

1,369, 100 

1,018,772 

656 

215,  364 

1,  035,  738 

4 

70, 000 

177,  000 

132 

GO,  600 

335, 000 

36 

390,400 

268,  987 

453 

177, 464 

-  854,750 

4 

9,900 

13, 239 

35 

9, 060 

31,100 

140 

1,283, 098 

1,  546,  580 

1,155 

75 

564, 912 

2, 791,241 

1 

2, 000 

1,000 

4  1 

1,  920 

4,000 

19 

125, 800 

238,  057 

317 

101,208 

488,  707 

4 

18, 000 

11, 478 

13 

4,GC8 

24,  668 

•9 

31, 000 

82, 073 

104 

47,  636 

228,  630 

4 

30, 000 

35,  912 

47 

15, 600 

89, 265 

2 

2, 100 

600 

5 

3,  000 

4,  600 

13 

44, 600 

16, 140 

64 

26, 808 

92,  525 

1 

2, 000 

163,  600 

100 

8, 400 

182,  000 

5 

960, 000 

1,  828,  675 

132 

2 

50, 112 

1,  947,  700 

1 

680 

100 

10 

660 

800 

727 

10,  866, 829 

14,  277, 803 

5,  932 

16 

1, 750. 392 

20, 778, 017 

26 

449,  600 

1,057,990 

505 

43 

171, 804 

1,  703,  020 

.  6 

118, GOO 

150,  200 

48 

20, 904  . 

254,  700 

1 

1, 500 

2,262 

3 

1,728 

Gj  290 

75 

246,741 

196,  599 

526 

. 

154, 512 

571,607 

29 

465,400 

291, 7C8 

1,  054 

236, 556 

928,  292 

1 

8, 000 

3, 804 

7 

1,920 

10,  000 

60 

2,  427, 400 

4,  060,  001 

746 

262, 284 

5,  436,  893 

59 

811,  800 

1,  975, 236 

204 

89, 672 

2,  335, 115 

220 

4,  433,  790 

3,  617,  837 

1,703 

2 

568, 364 

.6,320,724 

6 

84, 100 

103, 970 

30 

12, 156 

155,  966 

23 

157, 850 

83,  045 

321 

139, 236 

383, 700 

43 

335, 400 

364,  360 

736 

11 

249,416  . 

957, 663 

90 

899, 271 

2,  375, 173 

912 

288,756  j 

3,  009,  770 

2,  765 

7,425,601 

5, 116, 838 

7,  670 

-8 

2, 091, 872  1 

0,  710  945 
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1 

S 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

MANTJFACTUEES. 

% 

1 

§ 

ns 

1 

I 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

Male. 

<D 

*3 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

Annual  value  of  pr 

1 

$500 

60,288 

3,000 

12.500 
4,500 

5,  840, 415 

3, 000 
500 
33, 000 
43, 000 

1, 526, 400 

51.500 

1, 466, 220 

60,  GOO 

$3, 500 
4G,  695 
2,000 
8,020 
2,600 
4,105,928 
5,480 
132 
14, 934 

1 

30 

$3,  GOO 
40,  932 

2, 400 

5,  400 

5, 832 
2,733, 306 
4,920 
300 

$24, 006 

130 

10 

15 

10 

7,272 

10 

8,000 

Jt,i  w„n: 

13, 500 

q+nam  !„««  An 

TTn 

20,  U00 

1*1™  winrlimwa  ^ 

45, 000 
47, 950 

9, 400 
113,  636 

48 

1, 662,  629 

48 

2,929 

66 

28 

238 

1, 469, 206 
24, 875 

1, 227, 150 
23,664 

3,631,095 
77, 770 

6 

^’ann 

670 

136 

226 

i.u, JJJ, 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . __ 

310,000 

800 

10,000 

1,000 

413,  554 
375 

21. 400 

1,  594 

161 

57 

*  prn 

1 

* 

840 

2,000 

"  . 

Metal  spinning . . . 

2 

720 

4,  648 

5 

700 

200 

2,  000 
500 

16 

M,  .80 

Military  plumes . 

* 

1,000 

Millinery . „ . 

~ 

31,500 

237,200 

15,200 

10  J,  796 
505, 317 
8,010 

”rn  .mn 

Id 

35 

22 

r/ 084 

cpi’  i™ 

Millstones,  burr . . . 

3 

11,  040 

25,  620 

Jlilhvrigliting  and  mill  furnishing . . . 

Mineral  vruter  . .  *  . 

8 

219, 600 
221  600 

114, 472 

151 

38, 172 

275, 722 

Mineral  water  apparntu^ 

29 

151,  029 

Moulding  sand  . . . . . 

1 

3 

5,  650 
15,150 
280, 900 

6,  000 

4, 000 

8, 395 

15 

27 

8, 640 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous . 

11,250 

43, 100 

MolodeonB  ........ . 

in 

Organs  . . . . . 

g 

55,500 

2,303,150 

35, 825 
885, 489 

122 

2,063 

4 

36,516 

1, 078, 516 

115, 100 
2,849,007 

Piano-fortes.... . 

55 

Musical  instrument  strings . . . . 

Nails  and  spikes . 

2 

15 

11, 000 
456, 950 

9, 16Q 
566,  493 

6 

647 

0 

3, 000 
208, 116 

17, 000 
1,021,736 

Newspaper  directing  machines . . . 

Onkurn . 

1 

2,000 
43, 000 
258,000 
20,000 

340 
42, 400 

2 

41 

240 

COO 
53, 805 

Oil— Coal . 

2 

7,  iJ3 

Cotton  seed . 

1 

1, 609, 300 
*  63, 000 

1.42 

3, 996 

76,  500 

Fish . 

Lard . 

2 

165, 000 

6, 720 

48,  jQO 

Linseed . 

i  rsm 

2,316,199 
75,  725 
1,210,000 

*-6 

334 

103, 812 

1, 650, 000 
2, 513, 874 
168, 650 
1  non  dfti 

Rosin....... . 

20 

921  050 
67,000 
573,000 

1 

Sperm  and  ivlialo . 

* 

G 

28, 9G8 

Oil  cloth . 

61 

292 

J.,  OUU,  'lot 

Oil  clothing . 

12 

331200 

290, 163 

5 

98, 100 

547, 200 

Ornaments— Paper . 

2 

1 

100 

8,500 

600 

3,008 

5,300 

250 

11 

50 

12, 888 
360 
0,420 
1,584 

66,  OOO 
1, 200 

Plaster  . 

1 

Terra  cotta . . 

238 

31  | 

4,000 
5, 000 

Oyster  keg  boons . . 

4 

Painting . . 

13 

‘  3j  °0<j 

5  1 

9,644 

Paints,  &c . 

7,  86l 

29 

Paper — Printing. . . 

» 

•  631'00® 

536, 060 

299  ] 

1 

112,  344 

863, 390 
*1  ttftQ  nin 

■Wrapping . 

42 

1,  026, 200 

mt'shm 

676  J 

351 

222, 572 

l,  yuo,  utu 

Straw  boards.... . 

21 

171, 700 

53,998 

623 

112 

85 

10 

32, 348 

340, 949 

Paper  haugings . . 

Paper  ruling . ^ . 

3 

500 

661,  2c0 

678 

4 

173, 760 
720 

1,181,000 
1,600 
95, 150 
1, 946 
50, 000 

Patterns  and  models .  _ 

15  .. 

500 

4 

Pearl  work . .  . 

37,500 

10,  330 

86 

42,  444 

Percussion  caps  and  poivder  flasks . 

1 

ON) 

1,310 

3 

25 

4fO 

Perfumery  and  fancy  scans . 

1 

40, 

20,  000 

12 

Pipe,  wooden . . .  ■ 

11 

152,200 

186,  580 

75 

132 

rp  770 

864 

2,  OOO 

• 

* 

4, 600 

1, 000 
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MANUFAOTDKES. 


Pitch,  brewers’  and  Burgundy 

Photographs  . . 

Photographic  materials,  die  ... 

l’htuo -forte  keys . . . 

Piano-forte  logs . . 

Piano-forte  stools . 


Plaster,  ground . . . . . 

Plaster,  quarried . 

Planter  statuary . 

Plumbers’  materials  . . 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting . . 

Pocket-books,  porte-monnaios,  &c . 

Porcelain  ware . . . . 

Potter’s  clay,  &c . . . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . . 

Printing  presses . . . 

Printer's  furniture . . . . . . . . . 

Printer’s  rollers . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  bcof,  &c . 

Preserved  fruit,  pickles,  &c, 

Pumps . . 

Putty . . . . 

Razor-strops  . . . . 

Refrigerators . . . . . 

Registers  and  ventilators . . 

Rice  cleaning . . . . 

Rigging . . . . 

Roofing— Composition . . 

Metal..!...., . . . . 

Slate . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . 

Safes,  fire-proof . 

Sails . . 

Saluratus . . . 

Salt . . . . . 

Sand  paper . . 

Sit  ah,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . 

Sash,  metal . . 

Satinet  printing . . . 

Saws . . . . . . 

Scales  and  balances. . 

School  apparatus . . . 

Scythes . 

Scythe  rifles . . . 

S  owing  machines . . . . 

Sewing  machine  cases  .................. 

Sewing-machine  needles  . . . . . 

Sewing-machine  shuttles. . . 

Shingles . . . . 

S  hiuglo  machines . .  . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building. . . . 

Shipjoining . . . . 

ShipBmithing  . . . . . 

Shoddy . . . 

Shoemakers’  tools . , . 

Slioo  pegs . . . 

Shovels,  forks,  hoes,  &c . . . . 

Shovels,  malt . . . . 

Show  cards . . . . . 

Shmv-cases . . . 

Signs.. . . . . . 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &c . . 


1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM- 
PLOYED, 

j 

1 

• 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materii 

Female. 

3 

$5,800 

$2,600 

3 

58 

132,330 

127,762 

181 

15 

4 

118, 000 

73, 576 

51 

125 

1 

1,000 

1,700 

ID 

1 

1,000 

400 

20 

1 

1,500 

1,860 

5 

3 

39,  000 

58, 650 

25 

55 

108 

337,600 

204, 268 

226 

18 

35, 200 

18, 490 

51 

1 

2,000 

150 

1 

1 

1 

14, 000 

.26,905 

35 

63 

321,725 

442,444 

642 

35 

105,550 

217, 204 

308 

244 

2 

160,000 
20,000 
315, 650 

56,000 

159 

8 

45 

89,473 

372 

8 

349 

7,880,550 

5,807,458 

0,207 

1,011 

7 

758,000 

91,280 

530 

3 

4,500 

3,150 

14 

s 

4,000 

6, 039 

4 

47 

806,487 

2, 738, 7.10 

284 

13 

406, 500 

391,178 

139 

147 

29 

70, 120 

47,202 

120 

2 

11,600 

10, 180 

8 

1 

1,000 

765 

1 

5 

3 

33,800 

39,920 

35 

1 

25,000 

15,730 

40 

1 

55, 005 

179, 800 

13. 

4 

11,000 

140, 000 

145 

4 

81,500 

51,464 

38 

5 

16,000 

60,710 

42 

4 

36, 800 

5, 000 

134 

607 

750,807 

732, 572 

1,615 

29 

14 

652,100 

458,657 

640 

26 

91,700 

232, 631 

191 

2 

9 

254, 000 

378, 920 

149 

6 

296 

2,313, 500 

676, 301 

1,079 

2 

32, 500 

18, 960. 

10 

3 

212 

930,  925 

724,910 

1,252  | 

3 

4, 000 

5,008 

6 

1 

25, 000 

2,000 

15 

12 

200,500 

183. 629 

258 

10 

110,200 

50, 243 

150 

1 

5, 000 

3, 000 

10 

4 

4 

273, 025 

47, 047 

86 

1 

500 

165 

1 

1 

19 

368,200 

212,440 

473 

1 

20,000 

33, 750 

20 

4 

14,500 

3, 039 

26 

1 

1,200 

349 

10 

182 

237,480 

167,030 

534 

4 

6,400 

1,971 

11 

93 

1, 109, 500 

1,127,984 

2,071 

1 

8 

20,200 

55,840 

142 

23 

78,650 

81,139 

135 

11 

63, 200 

99,467 

58 

80 

3 

14,800 

37,450 

107 

8 

17, 600 

2,468 

,27 

23 

320, 200 

115,482 

233 

1 

1 

2,000 

800 

4 

2 

2,800 

808 

15 

2 

5,500 

13, 536 

10 

18 

10,500 

24,295 

81 

39 

241,780 

495, 261 

333 

664 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

'  1 

$1,  800 

$7,  100 

157,448 

490, 285 

36,000 

191,000 

5,400 

10,  000 

3,600 

11, 800 

2, 400 

7,800 

17,160 

108, 000 

68,726 

402, 8-19 

9,732 

57, 320 

840 

2,500 

7,200 

40, 000 

204,258 

967, 315 

114, 228 

508, 513 

79, 020 

305,000 

3, 600 

16,  000 

149,370 

60.1, 055 

2,  003, 110 

12,617,105 

209, 220 

757,250 

0, 120 

12, 200 

1,272 

12,300 

123,340 

3,321,311 

61, 092 

775,875 

43, 428 

,181,  050 

2,340 

'33,150 

780  : 

4,  *00 

15,210 

07,  050 

17,280 

90,  000 

6,240 

196, 200 

73,920 

245,  500 

15,060 

114,  500 

17, 760 

128,  000 

37, 104 

60,600 

520,088 

1, 652,  (HI 

267,813 

3,304,075 

70, 385 

366, 824 

79, 572  : 

1,072,500 

24,520 

1,289,511 

4, 368 

42,  350 

454,758 

1 , 723, 985 

2,460 

12,  600 

7,200 

15,000 

88,648 

352, 750 

56,  640 

263, 870 

4.320 

35,000 

34, 320 

117,440 

480 

3,400 

196,260 

1,043,805 

6, 000 

50, 000 

2,820. 

24, 120 

3, 840 

8,000 

133,872 

396, 526 

3,552 

9r0l20 

1, 153,952 

3,125(711 

75(840 

3  34;  770 

54,180 

193,336 

21,356 

379, 290 

26, 640 

77,000 

9,492 

18,  020 

77,804 

:307M98? 

-  960 

4,740 

9,  00 0 

-  5,280- - 

32,  700 

:.37,4JWM 

235,996, 

044,377 

53 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Bilk,  sowing,-.--, . . . 

Silver  ware .. . . . . . 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  ware  ....... 

Slates,  transparent . . . . 

Snuff  and  tobacco ........... . . . 

Soap  and  candles — . . 

Spolce a,  lmbs,  and  folloes . . 

Springs — Spiral . . . 

Stool . . . 

Stair-building . . 

Stair  rods . 

Starch . . . . . 

Stationery— Penholders  . 

Staves,  shooks,  ami  heading . 

Steam  uiut  water-beating  apparatus... 

Steam  and  water  gauges. . . 

Steel... . . . 

Steering  apparatus . 

Stereotyping  and  electro  typing . 

Stereoscopic  cases . . . . 

Stone  quarrying . ... 

Stove  polish . , 

Straw  goods . 

Sugar  moulds . 

Sugar,  roilued . 

Sulphur . 

Suspenders . 

Sirups . . . . 

Tallow,  rendering . . . . 

Tapes  and  binding . « . , . 

Tooth,  porcelain . . . . 

Thread,  linen . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet  -iron  war  o . 

Tin-foil  . . . 

Toy-books,  games,  Ac . . . 

Toys . 

Trunks,  valiBos,  and  carpet-bags . 

Seamen  *»  chests . . 

Trusses,  bandages,  Ac . 

Truss  hoops . . 

Turning,  ivory  and  bone . . 

Turning,  scroll  sawiug,  and  moulding 

Type  founding . . . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . 

Upholstery . 

Valentines  . . . . 

Vault  lights . . 

Vuruish . 

Veneers,  muhogauy,  rosewood, 

Vinegar . . 

Wagous,  carts,  d:c . ; . . 

Washing,  blue . . . . . 

Wauhing  machines ...: . 

Wntch-caso  springs . 

Watch  crystals . . . 

Watch  dials  and  materials . .•« 

Water-closets . . . 

Well  curbs . 

Whalebone  cutting . 

Whips  and  cones . . . 

Whito  lend . 

Whiting . 

Wigs  aud  hair  work . . . 

Willow  ware . 


1 

£ 

1 

s 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

•3 

I 

£ 

3 

$81,000 

$148,750 

69 

90 

$32,  088 

$267,516 

37 

555,200 

1,078,880 

517 

36 

250, 908 

1,581,035 

41 

142,200 

188,167 

225 

68 

107, 156 

406,345 

1 

400 

4, 100 

2 

1 

864 

6, 000 

28 

578, 300 

1, 037, 745 

850 

304 

294,  234 

1,  717,810 

134 

1,458,400 

2, 885, 856 

643 

24 

220,  330 

4, 182,  683 

42 

137, 100 

107, 645 

230 

77,514 

303,898 

1 

48,000 

10, 000 

15 

7,200 

20, 000 

7 

174, 100 

161, 650 

169 

70, 768 

4  51, 020 

11 

42,200 

54,  630 

95 

43, 920 

148,  300 

2 

9,000 

20,500 

15 

5, 700 

38,  000 

61 

954, 850 

536, 854 

402 

.  131, 498 

1,  017,  011 

1 

1, 500 

1, 150 

3 

720 

3,  000 

88 

208,  C27 

247, 836 

584 

1 

143, 076 

490,  124 

6 

195,000 

172, 121 

211 

62,  700 

413,650 

1 

2,000 

382 

5 

2,400 

5, 310 

a 

205,000 

137, 899 

01 

42, 336 

277,  040 

1 

1,500 

950 

3 

792 

3, 500 

11 

73,500 

42,757 

162 

66, 360 

193, 500 

1 

500 

730 

1 

600 

1,200 

358 

160,807 

36, 921 

1,050 

333,  636 

647,357 

3 

14,500 

16, 820 

20 

2 

5,820 

47, 000 

1 

15, 000 

6,000 

1 

20 

2,228 

12,  000 

3 

8,000 

29,945 

75 

23,  800 

90, 000 

18 

4, 550, 000 

19,  084, 510 

1, 789 

704, 400 

23, 106, 500 

2 

53,000 

62,700 

12 

5, 136 

83,204 

1 

1,200 

730 

1 

480 

3, 000 

1 

10,000 

19, 000 

2 

996 

25,  000 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

2 

600 

5,  056 

1 

60,000 

40,400 

40 

60 

26, 400 

75,  000 

2 

1,200 

1,850 

2 

1, 200 

4,418 

7 

149,795 

99,195 

92 

no 

39, 248 

184,  570 

642 

2,141,819 

1, 543,239 

.2,472 

16 

773, 728 

3,448,928 

1 

100,000 

92,000 

30 

•11, 400 

120,  000 

1 

38,000 

30,000 

15 

30 

8,  400 

70,  000 

1 

6,000 

10, 680 

20 

4,800 

20,  000 

41 

229,250 

272, 867 

206  1 

92 

137, 848 

517,  343 

1 

2,000 

900 

2 

792 

2,800 

3 

2,000 

1,832 

3  ; 

6 

2,988 

8,400 

1 

400 

370 

2 

720 

1,  500 

9 

40, 650 

87,355 

138 

47, 832 

155, 904 

84 

433,648 

474, 748 

719 

257, 096 

1,046,267 

9 

310, 900 

180, 837 

247  ; 

193 

160, 156 

540,  400 

24 

395,300 

1,221,936 

238 

732 

205, 812 

1, 692, 167 

41 

174,200 

586,  988 

134 

119 

71,236 

786, 300 

1 

7,000 

3,000 

9 

2,160 

12,000 

1 

1,000 

4, 900 

30 

10, 800 

40,  000 

10 

414,300 

489, 888 

104 

29,568 

689, 300 

10 

282,500 

285,232 

84 

37, 200 

483,100 

22 

82,000 

72, 655 

63 

20, 328 

155,  275 

346 

533, 055 

378,  651 

1, 176 

426,786 

1, 150, 120 

1 

500 

1,706 

1 

288 

3,  000 

6 

3,800 

4, 968 

20. 

6, 048 

14,  235 

2 

1, 30Q 

225 

3 

1, 296 

.  2,225 

2 

3,700 

2,713 

10 

2,880 

9,  7G0 

2 

4,500 

5,200 

11 

3,180 

17,  000 

3 

23,000 

34, 920 

35 

11, 040 

55,  300 

7 

6,100 

8, 770 

10 

3,504 

20,  230 

1 

1,000 

2,000 

1 

360 

3,  OOO 

18 

24,450 

35, 058 

76 

46 

25,640 

93,  009 

12 

1,112,800 

3,639,967 

461 

180, 540 

2, 792,  500 

4 

39, 000 

26,828 

27 

11,760 

174, 000 

10  . 

11,200 

30,225 

20 

15 

9,024 

82,050 

8 

4,520 

4,853 

,  23 

8, 304 

18, 720 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


42 

S 

a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

! 

3 

■ 

-  . 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

Number  of  estab 

Capital  invested. 

. 

■ 

4 

Mate. 

Female. 

B 

§ 

1 

4 

■3 

ALAMANCE  COUNTY. 

$3,000 

7, 500 

$500 

9, 250 

4,200 

13 

2,820 
18, 864 

6, 708 
1,632 
384 
28, 800 
600 

158 

St 

103,  900 
5,500 

on t’ Ann 

29 

224, 800 
'  6, 500 

1, 300 

4, 000 
1,400 
14,230 
1,400 

400,000 

400 

57,450 

8, 000 

72 

3 

2,000 

4 

3,500 

1 

4,860 

10, 375 

52 

410 

-r-  . 

7Y  nofl 

rot 

A.  0 

U 

* 

W  ’ 

ALEXANDER  COUNTY. 

1,150 
11, 250 
250 
1,150 
400 

1, 150 

1,200 

2,887 

] 

875 

400 

1 

14 

1>4™ 

500 

1,750 

900 

2 

720 

480 

1 

o 

a 

14, 200 

in 

.0 

14 

4  116 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY. 

Copper  mining . . 

20,000 

4,000 

2,300 

4,900 

500 

8,000 

1,850 

2,550 

20 

4,  800 
360 

672 

2,680 

5, 000 
9,400 
4,500 
5,650 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Leather . . . 

~ 

3 

Lumber,  sawed  . . 

12 

. 

Total. . . . 

14 

31,200 

to  nnn 

37 

7,  512 

24,  550 

' 

ANSON  COtfNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . _ . T , . 

g 

.  „„„ 

1° 

4  200 

11, 384 
15, 075 
85, 525 
9,450 
2,  000 
1,  800 

Carriages . . . . . 

3 

12 

13  500 

3,  650 

19 

15 

4 

8, 520 

3, 384 
1,920 
564 

Flour  and  meal . 

29,200 

6.500 

1.500 
2,000 

Leather . 

2,750 

650 

1,500 

Lumber,  sawod . 

g 

3 

■Wool  carding . . . . 

240 

1 

Total... . . . 

g0 

18  8°8 

125, 834 

’ 

9  »4«0 

54 

' 

»  - 

BBAUPQKT  COUNTY. 

Carriages.... . 

3,750 

4, 380 

11, 000 
1,  600 

Fisheries . . 

i  o 

15 

Flour  uud  moat . 

6,000 

«  nnn 

4 

6 

1,200 
15, 072 
720 
1,488 
4,680 
17, 232 

10, 275 

Lumber,  sawed . . .  . . 

20, 600 

66 

48,200 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 

31, 050 

1,500 
4,  310 

Shingles.., . . . . . . . . . 

6 

1,150' 

1,630 

2 

Tar . 

19 

69 

8 

16,880 

70,546 

Turpentine,  crude . . . . . 

26,300 

42,391 

123 

. 

Turpentine,  distilled,. . . , _ 

2 

7,500 

18, 350 

9 

2,160 

35, 10O 

Total. . . . 

47  352 

199,411 

129 

_ 

82, 400 

9  , 

0 

BERTIE  COUNTY. 

Carriages . . . . 

’ 

3, 300 
3,036 
1,404 
384 
2,700 

-  12, 000 
25,692 

Fisheries,  shad  and herring. . . . . . . 

a'™ 

206* 

37 

Flour  and  meal . . .  , .  T 

V 

8,000 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . 

3 

18  500 
6,500 

2, 650 

1,100 

1, 450 

3 

2,  200 

Shingles . . .. 

3 

17 

1 

5, 300 
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MANUFACTURES. 

] 

1 

£ 

! 

1 

•a 

1 

a 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products.  j 

© 

3 

£ 

BERTIE  COUNTY— Continued. 

$1,000 

$roo 

$2, 000 

700 

’ 

1,200 

1 

2,000 

4 

j,  000 

Total . 

24 

42,360 

24, 480 

255 

38 

12,888 

60, 192 

BLADEN  COUNTY. 

1 

40,400 

1,242 

32 

1 

6, 816 

12,  000 

11 

84,330 

140,481 

53 

13,332 

Total . . . . 

518 

307, 780 

185,944 

482 

l. 

108, 540 

383,  905 

BRUNSWICK  COUNTY. 

Rice . . 

10 

14,700 

75,977 

18 

S3 

.  5,076 

80, 926 

44, 388 

103,  825 

13 

10,525 

74,630 

34 

153,641 

Total . 

84 

70,290 

188, 942 

.  312 

23 

.  62,604 

369,197 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY. 

Boots  find  shoes . . . 

500 

1, 620 

.  4,200 

Clothing  . . . . . 

6, 320 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

14 

36,100 

3. 480 

87,  553 

F  n  miture,  o.abi  u  r  fc _ 

g 

lluts . 

2, 700 
100 

2 

540 

1,  550 

Leather.  . . 

Lumber,  flawed  . 

10 

10  700 

14 

Oil,  limseed . . 

1,000 

4  700 

1 

1, 300 

Printing . 

6 

1,8QQ 

3,100 

Saddlery  uud  liar  ness _ 

1 

100 

......  2,000 

Siusli.  doors  and  b'iuds 

7,000 

io 

3^000 

12,  000 

3 

7,000 

Total . . . 

40 

72, 060 

92, 656 

75 

20,856 

148, 073 

BURKE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  thing . . . 

1,600 

750 

5 

1,140  ■ 

3,810 

‘Boots  and  shoes  . . 

685 

2 

600 

1,800 

Carpentering. . . . . . . 

2, 000 

700 

3 

900 

2,000 

Clothing . v . __ 

500 

100 

2 

600 

750 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

22,560 

40,470 

11 

.  2,100 

47,345 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

700 

350 

2 

. 720 

1,200 

Leather.... . . . . . .  ..... 

-935  ■ 

.  2 

•  •  600 

2,285 

Saddlery  and  hnrnnnn  , . 

500 

300  - 

240 

.  535 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . 1 . . 

2 

2,000 

9,735' 

16 

10 

3,420 

15,000 

Total . . .  . . . --- AiAf . _ 

21 

31, 960 

54,035 

44 

10 

10, 380 

74,665 

CABARRAS  COUNTY. 

Boots  anrl  kIi  npp 

250 

965 

3 

780 

2,047 

Cotton  goods  ..I. . . . . . 

1 

25,000 

25,800 

20 

55 

6,420 

48,  iOOO 

Flour  and  menl  , ,  _ 

57, 400 

160,527 

25 

4,740 

182,553 

Leather .  . r . . . . . 

5, 700. 

3, 850 

8 

...  1, 716- 

6/608 

Lumber,  sawed  .  .  .  . . . . . 

19, 050 

6,905 

24 

•  4,164 

Tin,  r.oppHi'  pud  Kliovt'iroD  ware  . . . 

2,245 

2,140 

. 3 

960 

. - 

Wool  P.lll'fiinjr  . 

2 

600 

930 

2 

360 

3,100 

Total . . . . 

54 

110,245 

201, 117 

.  85 

55 

...... 

m 

=======  ==§=j§i 
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MANUFACTURES, 


CAMDEN  COUNTY. 


CALDWELL  COUNTY. 


Blnoksmithing . . 

Boots  aud  shoes . . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Leather . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Oil,  liuseed . . 

Tin,  coppor,  and  shoot-iron  u 
Wool  carding . , 


Total.. 


CARTERET  COUNTY. 


Fisheries . 

.  Flour  and  meal . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Turpentine,  crude.... 
Turpentine,  distilled.. 


Total.. 


CASWELL  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Flour  aud  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . . . 


Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tobacco,  manufactured.. 
Yfagohs,  Catis,  &c. . .. . . . 


Total.. 


CATAWBA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Flour  and  meal...... . . 

Gold  miuing . 

Iron,  bar,  &c.. . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 


Total.. 


CHATHAM  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithlng . 

Boots  and  shoes .... 

Carriages . 

LentiHtry . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet.. 
Hats . 


1. 500 
800 

25,  000 
1, 000 
6, 700 

2. 500 
300 
300 


13, 000 
118, 700 
17, 000 


3.500 
14, 050 
69,  GOO 

2. 500 

27. 500 
39,870 
18, 850 

3, 000 

260. 500 
500 


45,000 
28, 100 
6,000 
2,000 
7, 867 
1, 000 


7,900 
4,400 
4,700 
1,.  300 
112, 100 
1, 650 
350 


4, 500 
3, 750 
2, 040 


11,000 

65, 700 


4, 460 
8, 150 
130, 775 
1, 940 
9,760 
9,  941 
17, 100 
2, 175 
223,400 
250 


17,000 
81,590 
500 
2, 010 
4, 992 
1, 500 


1,420 
11, 200 
5,151 


$3,  650 


528 
3, 500 
1,800 
l#  500 
7, 600 
4,  550 
4,  353 
500 
500 


924 
1,800 
4,848 
5,  616 
1,200 
43,  560 
720 


3, 480 
3, 036 
1, 800 


10, 860 

2,100 


5,  4 CO 
1,800 
12,  800 
41,384 
72,  980 


134,  424 


9. 100 
18, 200 

162, 160 
3,  480 
14,  800 
17,  222 
37, 325 
3,  400 
358,200 

1.100 


G14,  987 


1,  00 0 
25,  500 
96,  331 
3,200 
6,  700 
6,450 
2,  000 


141, 181 


9,225 
22,470 
11,  600 
1,500 
269,  908 
3,  600 
1,950 
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MANUFACTURES. 

« 

1 

Capital  invested.  j 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

1, 

!  NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

s 

I 

f 

1 

4 

Mala. 

Female. 

CHATHAM  COUNTY— Continued. 

to  *?00 

nnn 

V  find 

♦' 

’ 

o  inn 

8,600 

' 

1,500 

480 

3,655 

95 

183,585 

309, 716 

213 

49, 716 

404, 108 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

n  inn 

3  «on 

1,600 

660 

612 

1,700 

Total . . . 

10 

7,604 

5,820 

18, 200 

CHOVYAN  COUNTY. 

Boots  anil  shoes . . . . . 

1 

450 

750 

2 

1 

768 

1, 607 

Fisheries . . . 

6 

39, 000 

1, 000 

212 

78 

4,000 

40, 991 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

1 

600 

Ship  and  boat  building . . 

2 

9, 500 

Till,  KOppnr,  find  nh/*nt-irnn  wurA--  .  _  r 

1 

1,250 

600 

3 

1, 080 

2, 500 

' 

Total . . . 

15 

63,100 

8, 550 

278 

77 

20, 236 

79, 248 

CLEVELAND  COUNTY. 

Cotton  goods . . . 

1 

12, 000 

3,600 

5 

15 

2,052 

11, 400 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 1 

1  1 

2,090 

Iron,  bar,  &c. ....  *  . .  . . . . . . . ' 

4 

29,  600 

8, 967 

16 

4, 044  1 

21,  848 

Leather . . . . . 

11 

14, 481 

8, 018 

18 

3, 624 

15, 378 

Liquors,  rllnHlierl .  1 

14  1 

2, 828  1 

4  090 

15 

2, 640  1 

11, 044 

Lumber,  sawed . 

1 

400 

200 

1 

180 

GOO 

Paper,  printing . . . . 

1 

43,350 

6,400 

7 

5 

1, 992 

18,720 

700 

Woollen  goods . . . 

1 

14, 000 

4,500 

6 

6 

1,873 

15,000 

Total . . 

3d 

120, 934 

38, 780 

70 

28 

16,  944 

97,380 

COLUMBUS  COUNTY. 

Carriages  . .  .  ,_T_  .  r _ _  .  ..  _ _ _ 

1 

1  500 

i,  200 

2, 500 

2 

720 

3,000 

Lumber,  sawed  -  , ,  r .  T .  . . . . „ 

s 

4,  000 

7 

1,  680 
112, 224 

5, 000 

Tnrpontl^o  distilled 

26 

568, 000 

519 

928, 750 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . - . . . 

2 

2,500 

2,700 

5 

1,  320 

0, 000 

Total .  .....  ...i . . . . 

31 

183, 000 

574,400 

533 

115, 944 

942,750 

'  CRAVEN  COUNTY. 

1 

5,000 

900 

15 

5 

T80 

7,200 

Cooperage  . . . . . . . 

4 

2, 250 

8, 890 

15 

4, 764 

24,600 

Cotton  goods . - . . . j 

Leather. . . . ; . . 

1 

1 

20, 000 
5,000 

16, 797 

5, 500 

5 

5 

25 

3, 960 
lj  800 

21,000 

7,500 

TiiimhfiT*  sawed  r.Tr _  . 1 _ .. 

2 

27, 000 

14  600 

37 

14, 4G0 

37, 000 

Oil,  rosin  . . . . . . 

1 

8,000 

6, 450 

4 

3, 200  1 

13,000 

Sash,  doors,  and  Winds . . . . . . 

2 

17,000 

2,500 

17 

7,200  | 

12,  000 
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manufactures. 


DUPLIN  COUNTY. 


BlackBmithing.... 
Boots  and  shoes . . 
Brick . 


Flour  and  meal. . , . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . 
Saddlery  and  harness. . . 
Ship  and  boat  building  . 
Tar . 


Timber  cutting . 

Turpentine— Crude — 
Distilled.. 
Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


Total.. 


EDGEOOMB  COUNTY. 


Blacksmitliing . . 

Boots  and  Blioes . 

Brick-- . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cotton  goods . ; . 

Fire-arms . . 

Flour  and  meaL . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . 

Photographs . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . 
Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


Total.. 


FORSYTHE  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoes . . 

Carriages  - . 

Cotton  goods... . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Iron  castings ............ 

Leather . . 

Oil,  linBeed... . 

Taper,  printing,. . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured. . 

Wftgous,  carts,  &c . 

Woollen  goods .......... 


Total.. 


franklin  county.. 

Agricultural  implements  . . . • . 

.  Boots  and  shoes..... . . . 

Carriages  . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . - . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . 

Hats . . . * . . . . . 


Leather. . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Turpentine,  distilled.. 


3,500 
3, 600 


165, 070 
12, 500 


5,650 

400 

1,400 


15,025 

3,800 


3,000 
18, 000 
55, 000 
500 
35,500 
46,600 


2,000 

7,000! 

150, 000 
25,000 
1,500 
11,600 
1,000 
5,000 
17,000 
12,700 

100,000 


2,100 
4,000 
40, 000 
300 
38,700 
21, 000 
70Q 
3,200 
3, 400 


332,800. 


20,455 

39,500 


3, 625 
3,000 
3,000 


1,200 
1, 660 
14,780 
15,000 
120 
9, 080 
200 
1,300 
5,500 
2,430 
38,000 


89,270 


13,380 

83,000 


4,000 
3, 410 


0, 600 
7,416 


2,412 

13,656 


2, 520 
7,500 


3,300 
8, 472 


2,100 

m 

420 

3,960 

8,460 

;io,  200 


1, 152 
1,200 
5,820 
2,988 
1,200 
1,224 
1,500 
1,680 
1,200 


17,964s 


600 

700 

2.500 
.  1, 000 

17,  000 

1.500 
4,000 

600 
1,814 
2,052 
07,  735 
5,  250 
1, 700 


106,951 


6,000 
2,000 
24,000 
14,  000 
55,261 
1,200 
49,  950 
52,  000 
3,000 
8, 100 
15,200 


231,611 


2, 700 
7,350 

24.800 
16, 500 

1,600 

10. 800 
2,000 
2,600 

Xl,  500 
15, 100 
.  62,500 


157, 350 


2,000. 
3,150 
29,300 
91,730 
1, 930 
6,  f09# 

'  7,052 
5,600 
10.04.0, 


gpl'202; 


54 
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! 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

•i 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

l 

% 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Mole. 

Female. 

■"  1 

1 

< 

j 

1 

GASTON  COUNTY. 

A  ,1  li.  ,.„1  ritfl 

$4,000 

120 

1,500 

133,000 

22,700 

5,000 

70,000 

2,900 

1, 955 
3,000 
GOO 

5C0 

$1, 962 

$2, 160 
360 

$5,520 

500 

■  ®  and 

ClTlTlflC-F 

1, 000 
62,600 
73,200 

1, 000 

6 

1, 800 

5, 000 
107, 882 

55 

150 

17, 556 

14 

3, 468 

84, 186 

^1.1 

20 

4, 800 

12,200 
15,218 
’ 4, 417 

Iron  liar  <L 

8 

1,680 

6 

19 

2,270 

6,227 

8 

1, 728 

14,320 

3,000 

1,045 

600 

rai_ra1 

6 

S  ddl  y  antl  horn^^ 

420 

120 

57  | 

245,275 

155,409  1 

151 

150 

38,  712 

254,488 

GATES  COUNTY. 

400 

500 
2,000 
12, 000 
16,000 

720 

1,400 

2 

8,000 

13,625 

30,000 

Sa»li,  iluo  »,  li 

1 

6 

840* 

2,000 

14,900 

30,500 

21 

4, 944 

52, 025 

RANVILLE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implTOTHTOts  . ,  r 

1 

2,000 

7,000 

42,550 

5,000 

1,000 

6, 100 
10,900 
1,200 
31,130 
100 
3,500 

1,520 
3,380 
112, 100 
180 
1,200 
7,534 
7,275 
1,300 
75,728 
150 

1, 050 

5,250 
11,  J63 

Carriages  - . . . . . . . . . 

2 

18 

22 

4, 800 
3,696 

Flour  and  njcol. . . . . . . . . . 

18 

1 

132,900 
2,000 
4, 750 

Trim  castings  ........ _ _ _ - _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

g 

1,200 

5,340 

3,504 

720 

21,168 

360 

300 

Leather .... _ ..... . . . . ............ 

7 

18 

16 

14,  686 
13, 300 
3;  750 
144, 465 
650 
1,750 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . 

7  ' 

1 

Tobn wo,  m fro ii ftroturefl ...-in.- 

16 

136 

’WagonH,  earf.Kj  $up. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..... _ T _ ______ 

Wool  carding _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1 

. 

Total . : . 

56 

110  4fi0 

211  417 

|  43,044  332,063 

’ 

_ _ 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

8,500 

3,100 

800 

700 

1,000 

900 

10,850  * 
5,044 

864 

1,440 

12,532 
10, 080 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . . . . 

g 

10, 

Turpentine,  crude . . . . . . 

1 

3 

300 

2 

4 

624 

1, 900 
12, 000 
1,  560 

Turpentine,  distilled . . . . . . . 

“Wagons,  carts,  . . _ _ _  «...  - 

1 

400 

2 

1G0 

4 

J60 

Total...., . . . . . . 

15 

15,000 

27,054 

28 

4,968. 

39, 472 

. 

GUILFORD  COUNTY. 

Blacksmitliing. . . . . . . . 

250 

400  . 

540 

1,000 

Copper  mining . .. . . . . . _ . 

Fire-arms . . . . . . . 

.2,300 
70, 750 

1,045 

146,400 

190 

10 

2,280 
-  5,220 
2,808 
360 

C,  300 
161,  380 
11, 700 
1,500 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

16 

25 

12 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . i.... . . 

. 

900 

900 

stpaTO-fiiigiupH  ...  . 

’ 

2 

1 

8, 000  . 

2,000 

6 

2,  joo 

Total . . . . . . . . . . 

Q() 

i  148  460 

IPO  QfiK 

10 

r_  qfn 

— -  ■  " 

I  ’ 

lUo,  o»5 

j  047 

" . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HALIFAX  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Staves . . 

Total . . 


HARNETT  COUNTY. 

Cooperage . . . 1 . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Timber  cutting . . . . . 

Turpentine,  distilled.. . . . 

Total . . . . 


HAYWOOD  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . 

Total . . . 

HENDERSON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Total . . 


HERTFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Blacksmitbing..., . . . 

Brick . ; . 

Carriages  . .. . 

Clothing . . ' . . 

Fisheries,  shad  and  herring . . . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . i . . 

Medicines,  . 

Millinery . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

Shingles . . . . 

Timber  cutting . . 

Total'. . . . 


IREDELL  COUNTY. 

Blacksmitbing . . . . . . . . 

Cotton  ginniug . . . . , . 

Cotton  goods  ....... . : . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Leather  . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . 

Lumber,  Bawed . . . 

Oil,  linseed  . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Wool  carding . . .  . . - . 

Total....... . . 


$800 
51,700 
12,300 
1, 500 


66, 300 


6, 400 
5,175 
19, 000 


7,250 
1, 400 


500 

3,500 

6,000 

4,000 

6,900 


20,  900 


15, 000 
100 
1,200 
6,634 

1.500 
16,350 

2. 500 

10, 000 

750 

750 


2, 140 
31, 000 
49, 000 
5, 100 
120 
700 


1, 920 
,  1, 000 


78, 300 
8,450 
1,000 


1, 924 
2,450 
5,187 
108,392 


117,953 


1,632 
1, 500 
4, 100 


2,000 

1,000 


1,000 
1,500 
19,600 
89, 651 
■  3,200 
531 
,  300 
1,800 
600 
5,  090 
2,000 


3,540 

5,400 

1,800 


4, 020 
2,400 
10, 560 
42,960 


59,940 


1,200 

2,460 


4,800 

420 

960 

5.412 
1, 092 

2.412 
720 

4,  056 
1, 080 


4,752 

1,440 


4, 632 
4, 884 


720 

3,  240 


$1,600 
89,  565 
SI,  500 
3,000 


115, 665 


11, 400 
5,860 
29,  220 
176, 500 


229,9 


3,890 
i,  520 


1,400 
0,650 
5,100 
3, 000 
8, 200 


25,000 
800  - 
1,750 
12,550 
1,500 
9,540 
1,500 
20,000 
2,  COG 
500 


8,000 

3,000 


2,000 

2,666 

34,050 

.101,387 

5,800 

1,083 

,  m 

••  3,, 3# 

'  AilSSjfe 

rill!®. 
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g 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

PLOYED.  j 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Male. 

•a 

ft 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

1. 

1 

4 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

1 

$2,003 

$3,656 

6 

i 

$1, 500 

$8,455 

1 

500 

33,300 

480 

13, 175 

2 

240 

1,000 

8 

8 

1,476 

15, 575 

7 

0,075 

5,970 

30 

i 

,  6, 036  . 

20,700 

20 

38,  G51 

90,  952 

82 

4 

17, 244 

154,334 

Wilsons,  cmts,  dtc . . .. 

1 

200 

250  ‘ 

3 

1,  080 

2,220 

38 

63, 726 

114, 483 

131 

6 

’  27,576 

202,344 

• 

JONES  COUNTY. 

8 

14, 500 
20,750 

13, 687 

9 

8G4 

18,000 

6 

6,500 

19 

4, 380 

14,600 

80,700 

0,800 

89 

13, 2-18 

45,400 

j.  u*  A  uut  uui  u  y 

73 

115, 950 

29, 987 

117 

18, 492 

78,060 

LENOIR  COUNTY. 

400 

360 

2 

480 

1,044 

1 

850 

1,000 

3 

1 

1,020 

2,  GOO 

3 

112,250 

29,300 

6,000 

2,000 

3,500 

33,822 

87 

6 

26, 940 

102, 100 

10 

34, 500 

12 

1,  980 

44,380 

1 

13, 000 
375 

4 

3,000 

20,000 

8 

1, 800 

3,000 

.  15,000 

4 

780 

18,720 

Total . . . . . . 

18 

154, 300 

98,057 

120 

6 

36, 000 

191,844 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Ith jilorriRnty 

3 

2,449 

1,791 

2,388 

2, 364 

7,400 

Black  smithing .  ...  . 

8 

1,625 

4,100 

5,000 

6,700 

11 

5,038 

Boots  and  shoes.. _ . 

3 

635 

12 

3, 9G0 

13,290 

Carpentering . .  ' _ . . . .  ^ .  . 

2 

3, 380 

2;  207 

9, 782 
89, 272 

4 

2,580 

12,050 

Carriages . . . 

4 

11 

2, 880 

13,570 

Cotton  goods . 

1 

18,000 

8 

19 

2,220 

17, 100 

Flour  nud  meal .  .....  .  , . 

15 

38,400 

18 

3, 816 

105, 370 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

4 

3,500 

150 

2,008 

8 

3 

3,300 

9,794 

Hats . 

i 

105 

1 

480 

800 

Iron,  bar,  &q . . 

5 

26,400. 

9,000 

7,327 
4,851 
16, 260 

120 

26 

7, 140 
3,792 

20,150 

Iron  castings . . .  . 

2 

18 

15,950 

Leather . . . . . 

8 

18,710 

722 

18 

*  4, 392 

34,298 

LUno . 

x 

2 

480 

987 

Liquors,  distilled . 

2 

350 

3,525 

1,730 

2, 500 

691 

5,000 

2,275 

700 

1,579 

272 

60 

1, 840 

2 

288 

2, 050 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

5 

5 

720 

0,850 

Marble  and  stone  work  t1 . 

x 

4 

2,400 

1,224 

5,530 

Paper,  wrapping  ..............  . . . . 

x 

6 

2 

2,400 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . 

3 

1,100 

700 

200 

2, 000 

3 

1, 140 
300 

3,042 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

x 

1 

1,125 

Wagons,  carts,  . 

x 

x 

300 

580 

Woollen  goods  . ... . . 

1 

5 

12 

2, 424 

8, 500 

Total . . . ...... . 

72 

153, 112 

152, 604 

171 

36 

48,588 

285,872 

_ _ _ _ 

MACON  COUNTY. 

Boots sbnpa _ t _ , _  , . T 

2.400 

7, 000 

5.400 
1, 350 

7, 000 

3,050 
19,000 
3, 400 
875 
3,050 

2, 400 

6,700 

Flour  u thI  ipf*til . , _ . .  n ,  T .  f 

5 

1,320 

22,500 

Leather . . . . . . 

4 

9 

2,364 

6,900 

6 

13 

1,080' 

2,300 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

g 

6 

2, 328 

•  6,450 

Total  . . . . . . . . . 

X» 

23,150 

29,425  ' 

41 

9,492 

a  44,850 

- 

— - - -=■ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  E 
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Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  ISGO. 


manufactures. 

! 

■ 

' 

1  ' 

i 

j 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

§ 

■s 

S 

•3 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

1 

.2 

I 

£ 

MCDOWELL  COXJNTY. 

O 

$600 

$1,000 

30,500 

8 

1,416 

15,  350 

5,700 

800 

4 

696 

1,900 

.1 

180 

800 

504 

1, 800 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . 

1 

a,  500 

400 

2 

i 

600 

1,200 

Total . . . 

14 

36,100 

14,300 

20 

i 

3, 996 

22,  050 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY. 

700 

4 

960 

3,000 

^InnnArn  rrt\ 

1,500 

4 

960 

,  2, 400 

Cotton  goods . . . 

1 

10, 000 

6,000 

7 

10 

1, 392 

.9,500 

Flour*  and  meal 

4 

9G0 

85, 250 

26,500 

13, 500 

11 

2, 400 

19,760 

5,  000 

8 

1, 440 

8, 000 

r  l  nli,J  ! . „ 

9, 700 

5,975 

10 

2,256 

9, 700 

Woollen  goods . .  •  -  -  • 

1 

60,000 

60, 900 

40 

45 

36,  000 

120, 000 

Total . . . . . - . 

12 

156, 900 

172, 475 

88 

55 

46, 3G8 

257, 000 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

1, 100 

230 

5 

1,080 

1, 820 

Cotton  goods  . . . . . i...< . . 

1 

.8,000 

750 

i 

10 

1, 344 

2, 250 

FI  on  i*  fipf|  ^ipgj 

9, 700 

3 

600 

■  11,450 

Gold  mining . . . 

2 

39,300 

600 

42 

3 

477 

3,080 

Leather 

2, 000 

.1, 040 

4 

744 

2,000 

Woollen  goods . -  - . . . . . - . * 

1 

36,000 

40,000 

24 

40 

7, 440 

70,000 

Total . . j-riis . . 

10 

91, 900 

33,320 

82 

53  1 

11,685  ! 

90,  GOO  * 

MOORE  COUNTY. 

......  .  . 

500 

400 

2 

360 

1,300 

^  .  ndBlioeP 

1, 100 

1,306 

3 

1,020 

3,065 

flfiv r<n  nR  * 

1,500 

1,800 

1, 965 

8 

4,080 

8,400 

Coo  era  e 

9 

1,855 

14 

4, 080  , 

10,450 

Cnt*nr  Jnning 

1 

500 

4,500 

2 

240 

5,250 

Flour  end  meal  ■<  , , .  - . . - . . 

20 

41, 275 

122,575 

23 

4,656 

138,950 

3 

800 

1, 600 

4 

504 

2,880 

Tl,j  _ 

6 

7,700 

4, 000 

16 

3,576 

10, 850 

Kidstene 

1 

25 

120 

1 

300 

1, 200 

Patter  Yor 

1 

100 

191 

3 

252 

600 

■  ^ 

1 

300 

672 

1 

480 

2, 275 

Turpentine  distilled 

11 

15, 550 

65,200 

.  15 

3,744 

99,110 

Wagons,  carta,  &c . . . . . - . . 

2 

750 

715 

4 

960 

2,325 

Total . . . . - . 

60 

71,000 

205,099 

06 

24, 252 

286, 555 

NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY. 

Uri/>Ir  . . 

1 

2,000 

500 

12 

4, 320 

6,000 

2 

13, 000 

7,750 

14 

5, 700 

28, 400 

Fisheries,  slmd  and  herring . - . 

•4 

1,950 

2,350 

52 

7,680 

13;  900 

7 

.  25,000 

70,225 

13 

4,020 

i?  lour  aud  meal . 

1 

500 

.2,000 

2. 

720 

6,000 

d 

1 

20,000 

26,000 

12 

5,520 

50, 000 

um  ei,  p  fine  . 

4 

103, 000 

171, 000 

87 

32,160 

269, 80P 

Lumber,  sawed  ......  . . . — ...... ............ 

1 

1, 000 

2, 000 

10 

.  2,400. 

2Q,.ftQ0 

2 

3,  GOO 

700 

4 

,  ,  840 

L7W 

Timber  cutting . . .  * . . 

328 

246, 925 

38, 500 . 

390 

62,556. 

Turpentiuo.  distilled . 

4 

255,000 

587, 650 

.99 

. 

31,500 

716,  COO 

Total . . . . . . . - 

355  ■ 

.671, 975 

308,673 

695 

. 

157,416,, 
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MANUFACTURES, 


NASH  COUNTY. 

Turpentine,  distillod. . . . . . 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

Flour  rmd  meal . . . 

Loathor . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . 

Total . . 


ONSLOW  COUNTY. 

Fisheries— Shad  ami  herring . . . . 

Oyster  . . . . . 

Tar... . . . . 

Turpentine,  crude. . . . . . . 

Turpentine,  distilled- ^  • 

Total. . . .............. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Black  ami  thing . -  - . . 

Carrluges . 

Ootton  ginning . 

Cottou  goods . 

Flour  aud  meal . 

Furniture— Cabinet . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Wagons,  carts,  & c . . . 

Wool  carding.. . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total........... . . 


PASQUOTANK.  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . ... . 

Boots  and  shoes  . I.......... 

Carriages . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . .  1 . . 

Furniture,  cublnet. . . . . . 

Leather.....* . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Total . . . . . 


PERSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . : _ _ _ 

Carriages . 

Flour  audmeol . 

Lumber,  suwed . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Tptul . 


4 

NUMBER.  OF  HANDS  EM- 

$ 

1 

PLOYED. 

1 

•jj 

■g 

o 

1 

•a 

I 

43 

•S 

| 

.3 

S 

1 

2 

| 

1 

1 

- 

ai 

1 

1  - 

| 

1 

1 

I 

1 

£ 

1 

I  . 

11 

$7,500 

$35, 262 

17 

$3,720 

®60,37fi 

19 

23, 900 

40, 500 

20 

2,916 

480 

1 

600 

52 

8,000 

4,500 

20 

4,320 

11, 100 

22 

32,500 

45, 500 

42 

7,716 

58,550 

2, 000 

4, 000 
500 

25 

3, 000 
300 

1 

500 

2, 100 
2,650 

.  101,681 
332,460 

1 

500 

200 

960 

2 

30,000 

35,  000 

40, 800 
24, 000 

1 

50,000 

250,  000 

100 

6 

83, 000 

289, 700 

302 

69,  660 

455, 891 

7, 000 

945 

1, 200 

3,000 
..  4, 800 
5,480 
500 

2,825 

555 

2,340 

2, 472 

2,130 

2,015 

300 

1 

300 

240 

1 

30,000 

15, 000 

'  20 

30 

10,380 

28,000 

27 

2 

73, 088 
700 

169, 500 

32 

6,840 

193, 216 

600  i 

4 

744 

1,600 

1 

2,500  : 
39, 000 

1,400 

18,700 

4 

1, 200 

3,000 

39,700 

6 

19  ; 
7 

4,116 

,  4 

3,400 

3,600  | 

20,000  I 

1  1,320 

7,500 

•  2 

17,000 

200 

39 

3  i 

2,820 

960 

34,000 

2 

280  1 

2,050 

11,000 

3 

1, 800 

8,500 
.  375  ; 

5 

960 

1 

6,000 

3  | 

5 

732* 

3, 000 

61 

185,943 

241,770 

161 

35 

36, 324 

336,846 

1 

15,000 

250. 

2, 700 
500 

15 

2 

3,600 

6, 690 

1 

480 

1,200 

5,800 
9,450 
7,400 
9,000 
7,000 
■  1, 200 

2, 090 
7,300 

G,  080 

2, 600 
3,600 

1, 260 

11 

4 

4,440 

960 

9,290 

3 

8,725 

10 

3 

3,240 

14,200 

l 

600 

4,100 

3 

10 

2 

x 

2,280 

960 

6,000 

3,220 

16 

55, 100 

26, 130 

57 

;  i 

16,560 

53,425 

* 

1,200 

3, 000 
17,600 

1,550 

1,696 

60,000 

3 

600 

3,500 

12 

.3,600 

12, 300 

4 

7 

i 

2, 172 

66,325 

4,300 

38,000 

1, 850 
33, 200 

7 

1, 008 

4, 600 

2 

.  44 

24 

6,264 

57,600 

11 

64,100 

98,296 

73 

25 

13,644 

144, 925 
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MANUFACTURES. 


PERQUIMANS  COUNTY. 

B  oota  and  shoes . - . . . .... 

Carriages . . . 

'Flour  and  meal . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . - . 

Total.. . . . . 


PITT  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  thing . . . . ..... 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Saddlery  and  baraoss . . 

Turpentine,  crude. . . 

Total . . . . . 


Boots  and  shoes . . 
Flour  and  meal  . . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled 
Lumbor,  sawed . , 

Total . . 


POLK  COUNTY. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 


$1, 000 
5,000 
9,500 
15,000 
1, 000 


31,500 


2,500 

1,705 

14,000 

2,750 

5,187 


20, 142“ 


3,000 

10,300 

3,500 


781 

1,000 

4,945 

1,750 

1,242 


9,718 


3, 000 
1,320 
3, 144 


$1,000 

9,500 

12,700 

16,600 

500 


9,480 

1,080 


Agricultural  implements. 

Blacksraitliing . . 

BootB  and  Bhoes . . . 

Carriages . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cotton  goodB . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Gold  mining . .. 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed. ......... 

Pottery  ware . 

Saddlery  and  harness .... 
Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes 

Wagons,  carts,  &c _ ... 

Wool  carding . 

Total............ 


ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Carriages  . . . . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . .  .1 . . . 

Leather.... . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Oil,  linseed . . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured. . . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c... . . . - . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Total . . . - . 


2 

4, 600 

800 

1  7 

1,200 

2,590 

1 

50 

120 

1 

360 

600 

2 

1,100 

1,350 

4 

1 

1,320 

3,300 

8 

4,400 

5,663 

33 

7,  560 

18,450 

3 

210 

1,482 

5 

1,296 

3, 080 

5 

107,000 

95,445 

46 

.177 

24,060 

349,  m 

49 

120,550 

313,973 

71 

15, 240 

361,294 

4 

1,900 

950 

7 

1,404 

4,830 

2 

1,900 

1,226 

7 

1, 380 

2, 569 

8 

16,100 

14,215 

23 

5,328 

23,  885 

1 

2,000 

300 

1 

240 

740 

14 

11,550 

5,340 

23 

4,236 

14,  530 

3 

850 

265 

6 

1,  680 

3,000 

3 

600 

1,400 

3 

960 

2,990 

1 

1,000, 

1, 000 

2 

600 

8,625 

1 

700 

400 

2 

480  . 

1,000 

4 

3, 100 

5, 050 

4 

840 

6,870 

111 

277, 610 

448, 979 

'  245 

178 

68, 184 

607, 839 

3 

10,300 

4, 102 

16 

3,240 

11,705 

2 

4,000 

4,110 

16 

3,876 

9,670 

1 

70,000 

•33,000 

25 

80 

12,000 

64-250 

6 

l6,  900 

7, 896 

8 

1,824 

9,545 

1 

1,000 

1, 000 

3 

480 

2,000, 

4 

3,700 

3, 640 

9 

1,464 

9,800 

1 

100 

’  175 

1 

240 

500 

25 

129, 670 

150, 255 

254 

121 

35,  472' 

*  235,771 

1 

600 

776 

5 

900 

2, 200 ' 

1 

500 

5G0 

1 

120 

■fob 

45 

i 

235,770 

205,454 

338 

201 

59, 616 
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MANUFACTURES. 

45 

g 

& 

’m 

l 

l 

1 

1 

I 

O 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER MT  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Boota  i rad  phoefi 

$650 

1 

$300 

$1, 209 

3,000 

490 

5 

1,500 

2,500 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

1 

60,000. 

23,401 

16 

25 

4,200 

30,480 

IT 

2,000 

650 

2 

480 

1, 300 

1, 500 

500 

1 

300 

1, 000 

300 

750 

31 

6, 900 

34,975 

240 

650 

'Woollorl  goods . . . . . 

1 

5,000 

5,390 

5 

7 

1,368 

12, 000 

Total- . . . . . - . 

12 

06,700 

53,799 

.63 

32 

.  15,588 

84, 855 

ROBESON  COUNTY. 

«r- 

g 

14  000 

12,000 

r  11 

31,040 

30, 504 

130,915 

rrn{n\ 

14 

35,940 

71. 075  . 

167 

33, 168 

'  142,  9X5 

,  ROWAN  COUNTY. 

16,  000 

21 

35,500 

142,190  ■ 

32 

’  8, 916 

174,  080 

14, 500 

900 

708 

4, 200 

31,800 

35,400 

31, 400 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . . 

1 

25, 000 

3, 840 

40,  500 

Lumber,  sawed. . . 

0  | 

11,850 

18 

3, 300 

37,  990 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . . . . 

1  1 

25, 000 

5,880 

22,000 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . 

1  | 

10, 000 

9, 200 

30 

i° 

4, 200 

22,500 

Total........ . . . . . . . 

36 

195,850 

232,910 

208 

10  j 

67,  080 

3%l,  070 

RUTHERFORD  COUNTY.. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

2 

750 

1,  625 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

3  ' 

4  000 

4,150 

17 

3,576 

11,  500 

Clothing . 

175 

2, 500 

g 

600 

3,800 

Flour  audmcal . . . . . 

14 

17,400 

54, 850 

19 

3, 51G 

65,860 

Furniture  o.abinnt 

4B0 

1, 500 

Lout  her . 

g 

2,900 

2  400 

* 

1, 212 

5, 000 

Liquors,  distilled . 

11 

2, 235 

20 

2, 436 

8,526 

Lumber,  sawed . 

’  ^ 

1, 512 

4,925 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

’  r 

1500 

720 

3,200 

AVugons,  carts,  &c . 

* 

^00 

360 

800 

Windmills . 

200 

650 

250 

4 

1, 728 

3.000 

1 

Total. . . . . . . . . .  ... 

.  44 

*5AA 

71,135 

85 

16, 740 

109, 735 

*  ^ 

SAMPSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . 

'  2,750 

295 

300 

600 

Carriage  a . \ . . . . . 

3,000 

1,200 

3,200 

Lumber,  sawed . 

• 

in  ,7Qh 

2  460 

0,325 

Saddlery  aud  harness . 

6 

1 

10, 780 

400 

16 

360 

800 

500 

300 

1 

724 

Turpentine,  crude _ _ 

1 

50 

** 

24  096 

.66,918 

Turpentine,  distilled . *. . 

80 

4 

46, 679 
11,000 

24, 375 

165 

1,260 

30,475 

' 

Total . . 

46,226 

200 

30,156 

121,042 

0 

,  o9 

STANLEY  COUNTY. 

Blucksmithing . . . . . 

500 
49, 700 

350 

156,000 

600 

1,000 

Plow  rand  monl . . . . . 

12 

16 

3,876 

171,600 
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MANUFACTURES. 

l 

1 

Jj 

1 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

• 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

STANLEY  COUNTY— Continued. 

$2, 650 

$1,000 

,U<lJlei,y  nndlnu  ess  . 

400 

400 

1 

360 

000 

55, 400 

158,700 

26 

6,216 

177, 410 

STOKES  COUNTY. 

2,700 

1, 350 

11 

2,880 

6, 550 

480 

1,250 

864 

38,  000 

2,250 

Lumber,  flawed . . . . . 

3 

3,200 

600 

5 

1 

888 

2,250 

Tobacco,  manufactured . .. . 

17 

26, 8G0 

38, 830 

84 

62 

12, 516 

66, 300 

450 

1,340 

Total . . . „ . 

40 

53,410 

83,720 

138 

63 

21, 516 

134, 290 

SURRY  COUNTY. 

Cottou  goods . . . 

a 

36,  000 

19,000 

10 

39 

4, 590 

31, 560 

4,000 

9,050 

360 

3, 110 

Iron,  bar,  &c.. . . . . . 

4 

2,856 

11, 200 

Tobaooo,  manufactured . 

5 

15,300 

16,750 

41 

42 

6,528 

28, 200 

Total . 

13 

64,350 

40,870 

71 

81 

14, 340 

74, 070 

TYRRBL  COUNTY. 

Blacks  mithing . . . 

1 

400 

2 

600 

1,  500 

Cam  aces . . . 

1 

200 

2 

480 

600 

Fisheries,  shad . 

1 

132 

4 

600 

825 

Flour  and  meal . 

500 

1, 180 

1 

240 

3,450 

Furniture,  nohinpf. 

300 
15, 740 

250 

3 

900 

1,800 

Lumber,  sawed  . . 

13,500 

23 

4,800 

28, 500 

Saddlery  and  liuvnPHp 

800 

15, 500 

490 

x 

480 

1, 000 

Shingles  . . 

4 

2, 500 

31 

5, 340 

10, 900 

Timber  cutting . . . . . 

3 

2, 396 

850 

33 

1,920 

5, 500 

Total . . . . 

16 

35, 968  1 

19, 332 

80  | 

15, 360 

52,075 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . 

3 

6, 800 

30,600 

5 

1,056 

34,840 

Gold  mining . . . 

1 

125,  000 

3, 000 

70 

3 

17, 016 

24,  000 

Leather . T. 

i 

4, 000 

4, 800 

a 

720 

6,  000 

Lumber,  sawed . 

5 

35,400 

5,200 

n 

1,932 

10, 000 

Total . . . . . 

10 

151, 200 

43,600 

88 

3 

20,724 

74,  840 

WAKE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing  ..  . . . . 

1 

700 

400 

4 

COO 

1,000 

Bookbinding 

x 

1.250 

372 

3 

1, 200 

,  2, 500 

Boots*  fiml  uhnn^ 

4 

i 

3, 150 

..4, 660 

14 

4, 500 

12, GG0 

Brick. . 

5 

2, 260 

2,296 

69 

8, 016 

10,  850 

Carriages .  . . . . . . . 

5 

13, 850 

6, 800 

38 

10, 980 

20,  900 

Cooperage .  . . . 

2 

1,030 

1,335 

4 

1,080 

3,000 

Edge  tools . . . 

1 

500 

310 

3 

720 

2,500 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . 

26 

63, 300 

211, 650 

28 

6,324 

241,  408 

Furniture,  cabinet . - . 

2 

2,500 

510 

3 

720 

2,  500 

65 
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MANUPAOT.URES. 


"WAKE  COUNTY— Conttonofl. 

Leather. . . ............... . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  pawed.... . . 

Machinery,  Btoam-eugiueB,  &  c . . . . 

Paper,  printing . . . . . 

Printing...... ,. . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slicct-iron  ware . •- . 

Turpentine,  distilled . . 

Upholstery . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

Wool  carding . . . . . 


Total. . 


WARREN  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . . . 

Flour  and  meul........ 

I' uriiituro,  eabine t . 

Iron  castings ... . 

Leather. . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 


Total.. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal. . 
Lumber,  sawed. . 
Shingles . 


WATAUGA  COUNTY. 


Iron,  bar,  &c.. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . . . 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet-iron  wftro . 

Turpentine,  distilled . . . 


Total.. 


WILKES  COUNTY. 

Leather . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . 


WILSON  COUNTY. 


Carriages . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . 
Turpentine,  distilled... 


$2,400 

$2, 027 

3, 000 

3, 600 

25,215 

11, 690 

13,000 

3,200 

55, 000 

36,200 

19,850 

16,716 

11, 000 

7,800 

2,500 

1,150 

5, 000 

3,750 

15,845 

31,131 

1,200 

770 

2, 000 

-467 

1, 000 

3,350 

17,000 
20,000 
173,  GG0 


9,100 

1,700 


11,500 
11, 900 
1,000 
15,  975 


40, 375 


6,400 

2,000 

6 

11,500 

7,585 

18 

32,300 

84,900 

10 

3,000 

1,860 

7 

5,000 

2,572 

12 

3,000 

2,300 

5 

5,800 

4,700 

6 

5,750 

1,250 

3 

7,800 

7,000 

6,500 


$1,596 
4,800 
9,  564 
G,  480 
48, 336 
17, 892 
1.G20 
900 
GG0 


G,  000 
49,  252 


4 

8,900 

6,954 

1 

4,000 

535 

1 

5,000 

1,707 

13 

26, 820 

143, 666 

5,725 
1, 365 


9, 720 
1,692 


7,800 
3,780 
1, 080 
5, 088 


17,748 


$3,700 

10,  ooo 

50, 548 
1G,  000 
112, 200 
56,450 
12,  G05 
4,700 
5,300 
57, 000 
1,200 
4,200 


2,280 

5, 400 

5, 400 

19,  547 

2,280 

95, 340 

2, 400 

5,500 

2,820 

15, 000 

1, 560 

3,900 

7.500 

4.500 


9, 450 
SI,  200 
67,500 


5,160 

24, 000 

1,200 

2,900 

1,620 

4,500 

7,  SOU 

180, 156 

10, 020 

2,178 


19, 480 
18,  800 
2,200 
117,073 


157, 553 


Total. 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1 

•3 

1 

1 1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female, 

52 

$728,750 

$336,410 

275 

159 

$77, 928 

$501, 138 

8 

14,200 

6,925 

10 

14 

4, 110 

13, 017 

14 

31,200 

12, 900 

37 

7,512 

24,  550 

@ 

55,775 

90, 420 

54 

1 

18, 828 

125,834 

129 

82,400 

96,701 

251 

6 

47, 352 

199,411 

24 

42,360 

24, 480 

255 

38 

12, 888 

00,  102 

518 

307, 780 

185,944 

482 

1 

108, 540 

383,  005 

84 

70,290 

188,942 

312 

23 

62, 664 

309,  197 

40 

72, 060 

92, 656 

75 

20,  856 

142,  073 

21 

31, 960 

54, 025 

44 

10 

10,  380 

74,  665 

54 

110,245 

201, 117 

65 

55 

19, 140 

258, 121 

1 

12,000 

730 

4 

960 

3,650 

16 

40,300 

16,058 

31 

9 

7, 596 

20,  531 

86, 488 

184 

20, 112 

80 

439, 870 

407,951 

389 

77 

73, 656 

614,  987 

28 

90,467 

107,857 

50 

28 

12,210 

141,183 

95 

182,585 

309, 716 

213 

49,716 

404,  108 

10 

12,800 

7,604 

29 

5, 820 

18,  200 

15 

63,100 

8,550 

278 

77 

20, 236 

79, 248 

35 

120,934 

38,780 

70 

26 

16, 944 

97,  380 

31 

182,000 

574, 400- 

533 

115,  044 

942, 750 

68 

240,000 

459,602 

271 

31 

84, 120 

706, 144 

219 

832,223 

486, 295 

888 

375 

228,  804 

987,  386 

36 

61,975 

135, 205 

203 

28, 152 

187,  644 

40 

95, 830 

154,264 

106 

21, 444 

215,  505 

106 

211, 770 

29, 572 

212 

35,160 

106, 951 

37 

167, 800 

115, 800 

189 

22 

49,332 

231,  611 

19 

332,800 

89, 270 

119 

76 

39, 792 

157,  350 

22 

71,775 

115, 410 

67 

17, 964 

158, 202 

57 

245,275 

155, 409 

151 

150 

38, 712 

•254,  488 

6 

14,900 

30,500 

21 

6 

4,  944 

52, 025 

56 

110,480 

211, 417 

224 

1 

43,  644 

332,  063 

15 

15,000 

27,054 

28 

4, 968 

39,  472 

29 

148,460 

168,825 

247 

10 

58, 968 

287, 080 

14 

06,300 

88,150 

63 

11, 700 

]15,  605 

41 

31,525 

127, 953 

259 

59,  940 

222,  080 

7 

8,650 

3,840 

7 

1,536 

5,410 

10 

20,900 

16, 032  „ 

30 

7,272 

27,  350 

18 

58, 663 

21, 757 

211 

19 

27,792 

87,  606 

49 

93, 480 

125,272 

73 

65 

17, 364 

165,461 

38 

63,726 

114,483 

131 

6 

27,576 

202,  344 

73 

115,950 

29, 987 

117 

18,  492 

78,060 

18 

154,300 

98, 057 

120 

6 

36,000 

191,  844 

72 

153, 112 

152,604 

171 

36 

48, 588 

285,  872 

19 

23,150 

29, 425 

41 

9, 492 

44,  850 

14 

26, 100 

14,300 

20 

1 

3, 996 

22, 050 

12 

156,900 

172, 475 

88 

55 

46, 368 

257, 600 

10 

91,900 

52,320 

82 

63 

11,685 

90, 600 

60 

71, 900 

205, 099 

96 

24, 252 

286,  555 

11 

7,500 

36,262 

17 

3, 720 

60, 376 

355 

671, 975 

908,675 

695 

157, 416 

1,377,717 

22 

32,500 

45,500 

42 

7, 716 

58,  550 

G 

83, 000 

289,700 

302 

69, 660 

455,  891 

Cl 

185,943 

241,770 

161 

35 

36, 324 

336, 846 

16 

55,100 

26, 130 

57 

1 

1G,  560 

53, 425 

11 

64, 100 

98,296 

73 

25 

13,  644 

144,  925 

12 

31, 500 

17,600 

34 

8,  004 

40, 300 

16 

26, 142 

9,718 

62 

17,940 

39, 359 

8 

2,880 

7,888 

10 

1, 776 

13, 434 

111 

277,610 

448, 979 

245 

178 

68, 184 

607, 839 

45 

235,770 

205, 454 

338 

201 

59, 616 

346,  041 

12 

96,700 

53,799 

63 

32 

15, 588 

84,  855 

14 

35,940 

71,075 

167 

33,168 

142, 915 

Alamance . . 

Alexander . 

Alleghany . 

Anson . 

Beaufort . 

Bertie... . 

Bladen . 

Brunswick . 

Buncombe . 

Burke . 

Cnbarras...... .. 

Camden . 

Caldwell . 

Carteret . 

Caswell . .. 

Catawba . 

Chatham . 

Cherokee  ....... 

Chowan . 

Clovoland . 

Columbus . 

Craven . 

Cumberland - 

Davidson  ....... 

Davie . 

Duplin... . 

Edge  comb . 

Forsythe . 

Franklin. . 

Gaston . . 

Gatos . . . 

Granville . . 

Greene . . 

Guilford . . 

Halifax . . 

Harnett . . 

Haywood . . 

Henderson _ 

Hertford..*...., 

Iredell . . 

Johnson . 

Jones.... . 

Lenoir. ......... 

Lincoln . 

Macon.... . 

McDowell . 

Meckl  inburgh . . 
Montgomery  . . . 

Moore . . 

Nash . . 

New  Hanover . 
Northampton. . 

Onslow  . . . 

Orange . 

Pasquotank . . . 

Person . 

Perquimans . .  • 

Pitt . 

Polk . 

Randolph . 

Rockingham  .. 
Richmond. .... 
Robeson . 
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COUNTIES. 

l 

1 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

& 

Rowan . 

36 

$195, 850 

$232,910 

268 

10 

$67, 680 

$384,  070 

85 

Stokes . 

40 

53,410  1 

83,720 

138 

63 

21,516 

131, 290 

Surry . 

13 

64,  350 

40, 870 

71 

81 

14,340 

74, 070 

T  viral . . . . . . . , , , . * . _ 

16 

35, 968 

19, 332 

80 

15,360  ' 

Union . 

10 

151, 200 

43, 600 

88 

3 

20, 724 

74,840 

Walco . 

94 

245, 550 

348, 184 

433 

33 

137,556 

645,  769 

Warren . . . . 

17 

72, 850 

107, 167 

67 

1 

10, 200 

156, 087 

"Washington . . 

4  , 

■  210,660 

21, 300 

229 

12 

55, 992 

98,  ISO 

gR  _ _ 

2 

717 

16 

2, 328 

4,  G40 

W fly n ft  .... .... _  _ _ _  _  .  .  _ _ _ T 

19 

152, 862 

62 

15,240 

21.1, 556 

■Wilkes . . . . . . .. 

8 

•10,800 
40, 375 

7, 090 

16 

2,820 

12, 198 

Wilson _ _ _ _ _ 

20 

80, 322 

71 

17,748 

157,  553 

Yadkin . . . . . . . 

38 

34, 361 

15, 098 

59 

10,212 

34, 164 

31 

21, 200 

37, 518 

35 

4,778 

49,  646 

cy 

Aggregate . 

3, 689 

9,693,703 

10,203,228 

12,106 

2,111 

2, 689, 441 

16,678, 698 

NOTE.— No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Ashe,  Currituck,  Hyde,  Jackson,  Madison,  and  Martin. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

« 

1 

i 

K 

Capital  invested.  | 

•j 

1 

1 

1 

! 

|  NUMBER  OFHAND8  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

l 

I 

f 

1 

ft 

*8 

f 

| 

Male. 

Female. 

22 

$76,250 
28, 950 

$26,002 

100 

$26, 016 

$36,155 

53 

13,131 

112 

24, 876 

56,810 

1,250 

372 

3 

1,  200 

2,500 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

62 

68, 000 

59, 078 

167 

9 

52, 824 

150,955 

15 

62, 460 

8,633 

199 

6 

32,  640 

75, 030 

4 

8,500 

4,280 

11  ' 

4,440 

15, 850 

Carriages . . . 

92 

441,469 

189, 897 

656 

10 

175, 428 

589, 839 

6 

2,675 

7,496 

12 

4,068 

12, 370 

2 

6,000 

5, 600 

6 

3, 400 

10, 150 

rwr„,.n£,„  7 

49 

42, 951 

35, 575 

125 

38,  304 

126,120 

Copper  mining . 

2 

80,  000 

17, 780 

210 

30 

50,  400 

105,  000 

Cotton  ginning 

4 

2, 940 

6,300 

6 

1, 140 

8,416 

39 

1,272,750 

622,363 

440 

1,  315 

189, 744. 

1,046,047 

2 

1,300 

400 

4 

960 

1,500 

1 

500 

310 

3 

720 

2,500 

Fire-arms  ,  np„  . . . 

4 

2,800  1 

1, 345 

a 

2,880 

7, 500 

32 

67," ’312 

18, 525 

698 

134 

23, 620 

117, 259 

Fisheries  *  o  'ster  & 

1 

500 

500 

3 

900 

2,100 

639 

1,710,823 

3,792,684 

814 

3 

171,  624 

4,354,  309 

Furniture,  cabinet . - . | 

40 

50,170 

22,413 

84 

3 

27,156 

72,409 

2 

41,500  ! 

1,688 

5 

1,668 

6, 224 

9 

224,200 

14,826 

396 

6 

06,873 

97, 199 

jj  . 

5 

1,250  1 

5,235 

14 

3,204 

n,ioo 

Tr 

25 

165,250 

34,909 

129 

26, 148 

99, 656 

Iron  cacti 

9 

55, 500 

21, 903 

59 

14,004 

61,  200 

T  n+i,  8 

171 

348, 959 
1,222 

226, 696 

363 

88, 548 

413,364 

Q  1  .  “ 

•  2 

570 

9 

1,152  1 

3, 237 

94 

48,503  : 

55, 400 

119 

21,650  | 

117,282 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Lumber,  pinned . . . 

Lumber,  flawed  . . . ...... 

Machinery— Stcam-engIneB . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Medicines,  &c . 

Millinery . 

Millstones . . 

Oil— Linseed . . . . 

Rosin . ............ 

Paper,  printing' . ........... 

Photographs . 

Pottery  ware . . ... 

Printing,  newspaper,  &o . 

Rice,  cleaning . * 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  do  are,  and  blinds . . . . . . . 

Shingles . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building...., . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Spokes,  bubs,  and  felloes...., . 

Staves . • . . 

Tar . . 

Timber  cutting . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro  ... 

Tobacco,  manufactured....,  . . 

Turpentine,  crudo . . 

Turpentine,  distilled . . 

Upholstery . . . . 

Wagons,  carls,  &c . 

Watch  repairing  and  silvcmnlthlpg 

Wind-mills . . . . 

Wooden  waro . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

Aggregate . 


5 

330 

0 

3 

1 


6 

1 

6 

1 

4 
13 
10 
44 

5 
17 

3 

1 

2 

3 

28 

04 

15. 

97 

1,065 

461 

1 

48 


21 

7 


3,689 


1 

I 

o 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

s' 

t 

1 

I 

Annual  value  of  products. 

I 

Female. 

$38, 000 

$50, 100 

08 

$15,720 

$91, 000 

742, 420 

404, 639 

1,  028 

11 

230,  256 

l,  074, 003 

455, 846 

32, 110 

142 

48,  000 

116,150 

8,  630 

5,675 

9 

4,200 

14, 030 

750 

400 

3 

1,080 

2,  660 

750 

100 

2 

288 

500 

25 

120  | 

1 

300 

1,200 

3,400 

2,975 

6 

1,  680 

7,690 

8,000 

6, 450 

4 

1,200 

11, 000 

121, 850 

54, 600 

54 

35 

53,  916 

165, 703 

400 

700 

1 

600 

3,000 

950 

456 

9 

1,932 

3,  GOO 

42,050 

23, 518 

81 

20,  892 

87, 950 

14, 700 

75,  977 

18 

23 

5,076 

86, 926 

49, 029 

49, 934 

98 

29,  652 

99,523 

30, 000 

26, 035 

38 

1 

13, 240 

56, 900 

190, 900 

14, 240 

281 

13 

64,  032 

97,010 

6,900 

1,750 

20 

6,300 

10,100 

1,000 

1, 300 

2 

300 

2,092 

3,500 

2,150 

7 

1,500 

13,325 

8,500 

1,500 

21 

2,064 

5,000 

6,000 

3,850 

45 

’  9, 960 

44, 360 

85,423 

32, 839 

221 

49, 404 

121,093 

56,870 

20,335 

44 

16, 980 

00,  374 

040, 730 

663, 424 

1, 084 

277 

104, 460 

1, 117, 090 

039,448 

240, 584 

2,010 

1 

373, 440 

952,  542 

1, 113, 778 

2,992,047 

1,754 

10 

403,392 

4, 358, 878 

1,200 

770 

2 

420 

1, 200 

42, 900 

22,148 

144 

37, 584 

82,  650 

500 

400 

1 

480 

1,000 

050 

250 

4 

. 

1,728 

3,000 

0, 000 

700 

3 

4 

1, 308 

4, 000 

19, 900 

29,636 

24 

4,  644 

40, 133 

223, 000 

151, 005 

113 

140 

60, 036 

291,000 

9,693,703 

10,203.228 

12, 106 

2,111 

2,689,441 

16,078,698 
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Table  No.  1—  MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements — Threshing  machines  and  separators . 

Blacksmithing . . 

Boots  and  Bhoes . 

Carriages . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . .. 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Oil,  linseed . 

Provisions — Pork,  beef,  &c . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Stone  quarrying . 

■\Vagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Wool  cardiug . 

Total . 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Grain  cradles  and  scythe  snaths 

Houghs,  cultivators,  &c . 

Ashes,  potandpoarl . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes..... . 

Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Stoves . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Printing . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  waro . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Total . 


ASHLAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements,  general . 

Blacksmitbing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . 


Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Millinery . 

Oil,  linseed . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  Sheet-iron  waro 


3 

$17,  000 

$9, 100 

29 

$11,580 

$29, 500 

7 

1,  955 

2,  311 

9  1 

2,760 

6,415 

6 

950 

S,  580 

9 

2,910 

5,  995 

3 

21,  000 

6,  600 

28 

1 

7,  680 

19,750 

26 

102, 100 

313,  027 

02 

18,  480 

3G5, 260 

2 

1,07a 

575 

3 

1,  020 

1,  CIO 

9 

23,  300 

20, 288 

23 

6, 048 

33,  720 

2 

185, 000 

77, 550 

43 

13, 500 

97,  500 

23 

44, 100 

29,300 

49 

14, 688 

55,  620 

1 

10, 000 

11,  000 

2 

720 

13,  000 

1 

3, 000 

37, 000 

40 

9,  GOO 

52,  000 

6 

3, 500 

2, 995 

10 

3,  600 

8,  580 

1 

600 

3 

1 

1,020 

2,  000 

2 

850 

250 

3 

900 

1,  304 

1 

1,100 

2, 320 

1 

420 

3,  000 

92 

475,  530 

514, 956 

314 

2 

94, 932 

695, 284 

1 

1,700 

259 

3 

720 

1,  032 

i 

1,  000 

135 

3 

780 

1,  650 

2 

1,400 

3, 570 

4 

1, 200 

14,  950 

4 

7,  500 

4, 118 

13 

4, 008 

8,  201 

1 

1,000 

1,868 

6 

2,220 

5, 170 

8 

49,  000 

;  148, 950 

20 

4,656 

174, 481 

2 

G,  000 

850 

10 

2, 928 

5,  550 

1 

4,000 

1,425 

5 

2,160 

5, 850 

1 

4,  000 

|  1, 475 

5 

2,160 

5,  850 

1 

1, 500 

600 

1 

240 

:  i.ioo 

19 

31, 400 

22,  450 

50 

12, 576 

51,  G70 

2 

2, 800 

540 

6 

1,872 

3, 836 

1 

2, 500 

2, 585 

4 

756 

4, 135 

2 

8, 600 

3, 173 

11 

3, 960 

7,202 

2 

3, 500 

I,'  730 

4 

1, 836 

4,  405 

2 

1,  800 

2,160 

6 

1, 800 

4,  320 

1 

2, 500 

4,536 

2 

600 

5, 286 

51 

130,200 

200, 424 

153 

44,473 

304,  688 

3 

29, 500 

6,359 

29 

6,  000 

34,  880 

4 

3, 650 

1, 540 

15 

3,  240 

6,  315 

9 

12, 200 

8, 823 

28.  , 

7,212 

20,  332 

1 

!  4, 500 

2, 794 

15 

4,608 

9,  550 

3 

19, 900 

14, 122 

13 

40 

9,  420 

30,  706 

1 

350 

257 

1 

. 

360 

875 

18 

92, 900 

212, 283 

35 

9, 684 

2-18,  659 

3 

2, 700 

935 

6 

2, 040 

3, 335 

1 

7,000 

650 

2 

600 

2, 200 

10 

17,  GOO 

14, 879 

23 

5, 220 

26,  906 

I 

1, 500 

633 

1 

.144 

1, 820 

1 

5,  000 

,  1,880 

i  1 

168 

2,916 

23 

70,750 

21,100 

46 

12,  072 

42, 290 

3 

1,650 

1,663 

G 

876 

3,528 

1 

4,000 

1,130 

1 

192 

1, 800 

1 

11, 000 

1,100 

7 

1,500 

. ;  ,J"  "7,500 

3 

1,900 

1, 740 

5 

1,392 

3,747 

3 

5, 500 

3, 309 

8 

2, 220  1 

9,099 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

s 

| 

NANUFAC  TUBES. 

$ 

| 

*« 

1 

1 

1 

f 

■ 

\ 

I 

.  5 

1 

O 

i 

Female. 

73 

I 

1 

ASHLAND  COUNTY — Continued. 

$1,060 

$1, 188 

$4, 050 

1,800 

16, 500 

1 

4 

780 

3,333 

31, 400 

15 

13 

7, 284 

66, 000 

Total . . 

94 

312, 450 

350,109 

059 

62 

76,  200 

531, 040 

ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 

A TififiCi'llnneoi1' 

200 

100 

500 

2,452 

810 

50 

480 

550 

^  P  nm|n  A1<I„llOU  ihtkpnnfhm 

1,200 

4, 660 

3, 000 

Mowarfl  m  W>i'"ri/ 

4,300 

13 

17,  600 

1,020 

2,500 

500 

500 

500 

300 

500 

T’livAplUnjjiYinnWna^  an*  cnpnrn^o 

360 

700 

556 

600 

1, 220 

4,560 

7, 964 

500 
17, 386 
500 
3,944 

2 

660 

2,000 

22 

7,725 
,  250 
17, 700 

60 

2 

17, 448 

42, 997 

690 

2,400 

11, 784 

18, 705 

1,080 

3,675 

396 

1, 500 

1,000 

2,150 

100 

1, 300 
2,994 
300 
88, 370 

4 

2 

1, 660 

7,300 

3 

4 

1, 500 

4,725 

540 

1,025 

18 

15 

5,  508 

101,227 

7,200 

8,000 

5,616 

600 

11,  GOO 

* 

825 

500 

2, 232  i 

1,500 

Iron  castings . . .  _  r  _  _ , _ .  . 

840 

1,800 

6,000 

58,400 

2, 000 

7 

2, 940 

8,000 

Leather . . . . . . . 

17 

77,774 

1, 530 

58 

17, 976 

103, 006 

Leather,  morocco . . . . . 

1 

2 

540 

3,000 

1,000 

2 

280 

1,500 

1 

12 

235 

7 

3, 948 
68,  016 

2, 580 
884 

22, 010 

lumber  suwoA  . 

9,000 

13, 8a5 

197, 330 

lluehinery,  ateam-cugiuos,  &o . 

Marble  aud  stoao  work . 

105, 640 

1700 

5,875 

1 

500 

500 

665 

154 

3 

1, 650 

Matches . 

Oil,  liny  cod. ........  ......  . 

1 

1 

3 

600 

300 

800 

1, 810 

Printing . . . 

Pumps  and  blocks . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. ...............  .................... 

* 

2,600 

2, 000 

1, 160 
710 

8 

1,740 

6,400 

2 

600 

3, 000 

7,967 

31 

8,712 

2,928 

1,584 

20, 081. 

5, 950 

5, 124 

Shingles . . . . . 

4, 600 

2, 000 
9,300 

1, 565 
6,961 

8 

7 

3,725 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

12 

30 

g 

3, 864 

15,202 

9, 396 
900 

16, 305 

"Wagons,  carts,  4&e . 

650 

244 

4  770 

1,360 

Wool  carding  . . . . . 

2 

2 

420 

5,950 

Woollen  goods . . 

fl  000 

11 

7 

4,212 

11,459 

Wool  pulling . 

3 

6,000 

8,750 

3 

240 

9, 292 

Total . . . . . . 

349, 636 

631 

S3 

194, 182 

677, 367 

rfJO 

1 

_ 

ATHENS  COUNTY.  . 

Blacksmith ing  ....  ........ ................... 

1  094 

8 

2.400 

5.400 
5,796 

4,452 

Bontn  and  _  _ - _ T 

1  J 

5  563 

19 

17 

4 

16, 794 

Carriages . . . - . . . . . 

6 

4, 113 
8, 500 

12, 830 

Clothing . . . . . 

7  800 

10 

2,400 

12, 150 

Coal,  bituminous  . . . . . 

49  450 

1  485 

120 

31, 200 

49, 700 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . . 

ir 

70  400 

242,216 

33 

9, 900 

263,938 

Furnltum,  cabinet-  _ ..... _ _  _ ...  , 

4 

1,416 

4, 030 

'  g 

17  c|49 

25 

6,288 

29,028 

_ 

32*  °00 

22, 583 

56 

13, 128 

46, 944 

* 

£6 

[  M, 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

$3, 000 

$2,350 

6 

$2,808 

$7, 100 

800 

2,000 

4 

1,080 

3,500 

1,000 

100 

2  | 

1 

660 

800 

3,000 

816 

5 

1,260 

2,400 

10,000 

8,535 

6 

2, 160 

12,  000 

3,700 

3,622 

12 

3, 444 

G,  141 

96,000 

31,139 

68 

19, 920 

59,  050 

250 

380 

1 

360 

575 

8,000 

1,200 

2 

840 

2, 585 

1, 400 

320 

3 

1, 356 

1,  700 

1,500 

8,360 

2  j 

600 

9,  860 

331, 915 

361, 525 

.  397 

ii 

112,476 

545,  577 

3,925 

2,690 

12 

3,672 

7,875 

4, 000 

4,100 

13 

4,200 

9,  GOO 

2,800 

600 

6 

2,150 

2,800 

200 

100 

2 

720 

950 

3,500 

1, 000 

5 

1,560 

4,500 

71,200 

353,842 

32 

9,552 

281,159 

1, 900 

520  | 

6 

1,632 

3,650 

12,000 

10,050 

13 

2,532 

20,800 

4,000 

6,750 

3 

900 

12, 500 

6,700 

3,270 

9 

2, 292 

1  8,200 

8,000 

19, 800 

12 

2, 880 

32, 500 

40,900 

31, 347 

64 

17,376 

85,  750 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

300 

1,300 

2,000 

200 

4 

1,440 

1,700 

400 

150 

1 

3G0 

600 

1,800 

950 

2 

780 

2,  380 

6,000 

.  3,340 

12 

3, 180 

9,250 

5, 000 

6,100 

3 

2 

1, 116 

7,500 

176, 225 

345,809 

200 

2 

56, 642 

493, 014 

43, 600 

1 

24,149 

52 

18,324 

61, 149 

3, 275 

2,233 

20 

3, 060 

7, 775 

7,535 

12,539 

42 

2 

12, 420 

27,  098 

1,350 

1, 318 

1 

288 

1,814 

1,300 

lj  360 

4 

1,140 

3, 600 

800 

300 

2 

480 

800 

5,000 

300 

10 

1,800 

2, 500 

2,000 

1,400 

10  1 

2,460 

5,270 

7,020 

9,063 

14 

5 

4, 992 

1G,  280 

20,000 

35 

8,400 

20,  000 

10, 090 

3, 036 

46 

5, 040 

10, 490 

1, 000 

800 

4 

1,200 

2,000; 

115,750 

238,656 

38 

11,760 

271,281, 

2,050 

1,356 

8 

2,280 

'  '  7 

650 

497 

5 

1,260 

1,  855 

25,000 

12,800 

20 

7,200 

24,  000, 

5,300 

3,902 

10 

3,000 

7,000 

4,700 

3, 720 

7 

1,573 

Oi  005, 

11, 900 

'  4,895 

17 

4,320 

'  if  SIS 

15,500 

14,460 

28 

13,824 

■  -  :i§88; 

200 

54 

1 

-  .  312  i 

2,800 

1,739 

13 

’  1,920:] 

-itiasili. 

6, 113 

6, 913 

15 

4,md 

46, 000 

25,000 

’  17 

. 

6i  Oiferj 

'  '  '  55, 000 

ATHENS  COUNTY— Continued. 

Machinery,  stGam*cnglnos,  . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . . 

Printing . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . .' . . 

Salt . \ . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . . , 

Wool  carding . . 


Total.. 


AUGLAIZE  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Brick . 

Carriages . 

Cigars . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Oil,  linseed . 

Printing . 

Pumps  and  blocks. . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware.  . 
Woollen  goods . 


Total.. 


BELMONT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Threshing  machines  and  separators  . . 

Blacksmithing. . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Bread  and  crackers . . . . . . 

Brooms . . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cement . . . 

Cigars . . 

Clothing . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Cooperage . . 

Cordage . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture— Cabinet . . . 

Choirs . . 

Iron  castings . .  . . . 

Stoves  . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  aavved . . . 

Paper,  wrapping . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . 

Sudd  lory  and  harness. . . 

Snail,  doors,  and  blinds . 

56 
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Tajblh  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM. 

PLOYED. 

i 

rQ 

s 

MANTJPA0117IU58. 

1 

"3 

1 

3 

1 

! 

1 

i 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  eoBt  of  la 

Annual  value  of 

BELMONT  COUNTY— Continued/ 

$3,400 

3, 080 

4,  000 
11, 400 

$3,715 

1,600 

7,000 

$6,770 

3,500 

9,000 

6 

1,800 

768 

2 

’ 

Total . . . 

133 

360,813 

39°  815 

443 

BROWN  COUNTY. 

4,500 

1,600 

6,  000 
12, 550 
17, 300 
.1,000 
5,200 
2,000 
20,000 

300 

144,  000 

1, 092 
940 
8,570 
8,034 
12,325 

4,  000 

4, 100 
2,600 

5 

2, 880 

5, 280 
5,328 
10,  620 
21, 960 

1, 500 
4,620 
GOO 
25,  524 
480 
17, 400 

5,280 
10, 100 
16, 000 
38,  OSD 
57, 100 
3,000 
10, 609 
3, 450 
51, 407 
1, 100 
524,008 
7, 60(1 
20,5,53 
114,320 
16,000 
64,  900 
12,000 
270,  000 

11 

14 

32 

57 

10 

14 

16 

17 

12 

76 

400 

23 

61 

17,330 

14,000 

0,500 

31,800 

5,000 

12,835 

13 

15 

3,  612 
5,400 
960 
12, 780 

4, 200 

* 

2, 8C0 

14 

42 

10 

r  7 

Pro  visions — Pork,  beef,  &n . . . 

3 

o,d  >0 

Saddlery  and  liarnoss . . . 

4 

3,100 

7,000 

3,595 

15 

•  5, 076 

2, 856 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheeWron  ware . 

6 

8.775 

10,800 

Wagons,  carta,  Ac. . . . 

4 

• 

Woollen  goods  ; . . . . . . . . 

4 

4,  600 

^'oQU 

1 

2,  200 

Total . . . 

2  o-o  *77 

125  , 

364, 500 

G1  ' 

1  ld6 

_  _ 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implemontg — Mowers  and  reapers . . . 

40,  000 

3, 150 
2,000 

21, 595 

55 

12 

45 

17,820 

4, 056 
15, 000 

64,250 
12, 500 
37,500 
25,785 

Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . 

Threshing  machines  and  separators . 

3 

] 

6,150 

Blacksraitldng . 

9, 900  • 

Boots  and  shoes  i . . . . . . . 

18 

20, 20Q 

20, 145 

32 

Bread  and  crackers  .  ..... .  .... 

17 

" 

64 

5 

18, 468 

S^‘  ^ 

Brick . . . . 

2 

6,500 

3,700 

4 

960 

7, 100 
40,425 
GOO 
13,  200 
1, 200 

Brooms  . . . . . 

3 

2, 200 

500 

16 

9,300 

468 

.Carpentering . . ;  ,-r _ , 

4 

4, 525 

31 

Carriages . . . _ 

1 

300 

2 

Cignrs . 

3 

700 

20 

744 

840 

7, 060 
480 
18,  912 
6,156 
600 

420 

Clothing . . . r 

2 

3 

2,000 
16,  645 
1,805 
840, 177 
14,  780 
BOO 

Cooperage . 

2 

600 

4 

Fire-arms . . 

7 

6, 100 

23 

Flour  and  meal . . 

1 

300 

371,300 

1 

Furniture — Cabinet . 

23 

55 

Oil  airs . 

6 

10,500 

17 

llfltH . . 

1 

1 

600 

350 

2 

1 

1,800 

Iron  castings .  . 

Leather . 

1 

30,000 

12, 125 

25 

10,440 

7,296 

1, 920 
720 

35,  000 

36,  680 
38,  000 

6,000 

Uauors,  distilled . 

3 

1  '  1 

36, 862 

18 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

1 

3,000 

1,875 

8 

2  j 

Lumber,  Gawcd . 

Machinery,  steam-enginef,  &c . . . 

23 

2 

63,  900 
55,000 
13,000 

36, 660 
37,338 
3,700 

.  58 

95 

20 

15, 948 
36, 6U0 

62,  350 
129,  500 

Marble  aud  stono  work . 

2 

6, 600 

14,  000 

Millinery. .................... 

Paper,  printing . 

!  i 

400 
247, 000 

50 

148 

2 

57 

192 

39,624 

2,400 

500 

088,  030 
14, 000 

Paper,  writing . 

5 

244, 577 

1 

JfyQQQ 

10  j 
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MANUFAOTUEES. 

45 

1 

| 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

4 

! 

& 

BUTLEE  C  OUNT  Y — Continued. 

. 

10 

9,595  | 

V,  0~o 

3, 000 

672 

\nn 

1,740 

4 

1, 140 

3, 500 

C  ^0 

Woollen  goods . 

2 

8,800 

10, 500  | 

13  , 

2 

3,360  | 

16,025 

Total . . . . 

168 

1,047,012. 

! '  1, 259, 999 

873 

68 

275,320 

1,971,722 

OABEOLL  COUNTY. 

1 

100 

0 

111 

Boots  and  shooB . 

3 

3,400 

2,000 

9  ! 

2 

2,700 

5, 300 

10,284 

Printing . . . . . . . 

2,000 

Sacldlery  and  harness  .  . . 

5,730 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

1, 400 

"Wf!, filling  rnnnliinnp 

Wool  carding . 

1 

3,000 

2,400 

1 

1 

456 

3,580 

Total . . . . . . 

41 

117,445 

89, 108 

109 

3 

31,868 

154, 290 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Mo  were  and  reapers .................... 

1  . 

10 

10, 000 

Blacksmiths  ng . . . . 

3 

:  2, 050 

1,477 

G 

1,800 

5,075 

Boots  and  shoes _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5 

2,400 

3, 621 

13 

3, 564 

8, 675 

Carriages . . . . . . . . 

q 

7,700 

5, 100 

15 

5,196 

17,  600 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

15 

157,  500 

324, 462 

30 

10, 032 

371,805 

Fur'll  1  turn,  unlit  net _  .... 

* 

450 

450 

2 

600 

1,200 

Gas  . . . . . . 

15, 000 

700 

3 

1, 320 

3,799 

Iron  costings  Stoves . r.  __  r  _  . _ _ _ . _ 

18, 000 

4,700 

13 

4,800 

16, 100 

Leather . . . 

*5 

36,800 

17, 730 

24 

6,733 

30,410 

Leather,  patent  and  enamelled . . . . . 

i 

30,000 

25,000 

25 

10,800 

51,000 

X 

2, 300 

462 

1 

282 

900 

Liquors,  distilled  r  r  „  _  .  ..1 _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

38,500 

64,100 

11 

3, 792 

97,800 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . 

10 

27,800 

14, 140 

24 

.5, 106 

29,600 

x 

40,  000 

27,400 

‘40 

16, 800 

65,000 

'q.rlOlmy  ' 

1, 700' 

5,328 

-7  : 

2, 040 

8,200 

"W"flgoiiP  carts  tSrc  _ 

500 

445 

3 

936 

2,000 

■Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

9,250 

8,800  | 

13 

3 

3,840 

17,450 

Total.. . . . 

57 

409,  950 

504, 965 

240 

3 

81,830 

736, 6U 

CLAEK  COUNTY. 

1- 

20,000 

12,284 

26 

9,120 

42,880 

P  X  dram 

2 

40,000 

44, 475 

70 

30, 480 

138,000  ■ 

3 

5, 720  1 

3, 239 

11 

3,312 

11,591  : 

Ploughs  cultivators 

Threshing  machines  mid  separators - 1 

1 

15,000 

6,750 

25 

10,800 

37,000  : 

Alcohol _ _ , ,  ,  ,  .  _ ...... _ 

1 

18,000 

102,880 

3 

1,440 

106, 200 

Blacking _  _  . . . . . 

1 

500 

390 

2 

528 

1, 550 

BlackBmithing . . . . . . - . 

17 

12, 560 

5,551 

23 

6,300  | 

19, 602 
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MANUFACTUEES. 
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§3 

1* 

I 

1 

Jz; 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

a 

■s 

1 

i 

1 

I 

| 

I 

Female. 

CLARK  COUNTY— Continued. 

Bookbinding . . . 

2 

$2,350 

$2, 571 

2 

2 

$1, 080 

$0, 071 

Boots  oud  shoes . - . .  - 

23 

21,  928 

22, 744 

66 

1 

21, 012 

57, 588 

1,700 

6, 444 

5 

.... 

1,248 

10, 507 

9,500 

39 

4,735 

15, 300 

1, 673 

S,  179 

6 

1,596 

5,  044 

36, 000 

11, 250 

61 

18, 024 

38,  670 

700 

2, 000 

2 

600 

7,240 

Clothing . * . 

4 

13, 500 

39,550 

25 

43 

11, 514 

56, 200 

700 

2 

780 

1,  650 

19, 200 

4, 811 

32 

10, 908 

18,478 

1,690 

1,625 

4 

2,040’ 

6,250 

1,233 

3 

1, 044 

4,050 

1, 500 

2,500 

4 

1,200 

5,900 

533, 167 

38 

12,960 

593, 080 

9,084 

20, 748 

1 

30, 000 

1, 920 

5 

2,184 

7,200 

Hutu . . . . . . 

1 

1, 000 

725 

i 

252 

1,225 

1,000 

300 

2 

GOO 

1,650 

18, 000 

16,032 

15 

4, 080 

26, 510 

6,600 

20, 300 

22 

3,094 

30, 680 

81, 200 

16 6, 725 

29 

8,472 

222, 057 

19, 000 

16, 147 

8 

2,880 

23,420 

1 

9,000 

3, 067 

4 

1, 920 

6,800 

23, 075 

38 

8, 436 

43, 154 

24, 160 

13, 200 

60, 000 

Marblo  and  atone  work . .  . 

6,150 

2, 244 

11, 000 

Millinery . . . . 

1 

ft 

2,500 

3,300  : 

900 

10, 000 

Oil,  linseed . . . 

A 

46, 760 

6,408 

62,  900 

Paper,  printing . . . . . . 

2 

1 

12, 000 

6,972 

5 

5 

2,520 

12, 168 

Pottery  wore . . . 

585 

4 

1,344 

7,800 

Printing . 

X 

9,062 

39 

8,448 

27,890 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . . 

5 

8 

10, 939 

26 

7,128 

21, 570 

Saab,  doors,  aud  blind# . . . 

1,638 

4 

1, 800 

5,405 

Soap  and  candles . . . 

8 

27, 692 

2 

720 

33,890 

S tone  quarrying . . . . . . 

8 

1,286 

20 

6, 000 

11,600 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  lym’n . _  m 

1 

15,738 

19 

6,336 

24, 805 

Tobacco,  ninmifrictnvnrL  r 

6 

4  000 

8,800 

8 

2, 688 

14, 400 

Vinegar . . 

1 

,  -  2, 

600 

1, 600 

1 

240 

2,250 

'Wagons,  carte,  &o . 

4,200 

2,696 

14 

4,32(1 

9,823 

Woollen  goods  — . . » . . . ... . . . 

3 

20, 500 

11,275 

13 

1 

3,840 

17,  665 

Total.... . . . 

J98 

830,696 

1,241,958 

819 

60 

261,  689 

1,900,481 

CLERMONT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implemouts— Grain  cradles  and  scythe  snaths . 

1, 000 

200 

3 

1,188 

4,000 

Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . 

• 

5, 500 

2,890 

10 

3,600 

7,900 

Blacksmithing . . . 

2 

9,807 

58 

15,612 

31,  099 

Boots  and  Bhoea . , . 

34 

^  120 

9, 814 

44 

12, 540 

28,  835 

Brooms . 

20 

400 

435 

1 

144 

600 

Brushes . 

1 

3  150 

2 

2,400 

12,  000 

Carriages . 

l 

10,000 

1, 216 
1, 560 

13 

4,068 

6,550 

Cigars . 

* 

8 

,  2,892 

5,  715 

Clothing . 

* 

1  850 

1,280 

2 

1,080 

6,000 

Coffins . 

8 

450 

50 

1 

360 

600 

Cooporngo . . . 

16, 728 

83 

31, 500 

58,  510 

Flour  and  monl . 

* 

*  ^ 

325,480 

51 

16, 200 

371, 005 

Furniture — Cabinet . . . 

jj,. 

10 

4,140 

7,  947 

Chairs . 

Ol'ljOr 

1, 254 
12  315 

. 83 

25, 404 

70,  450 

Jinnies . . . 

1 

1,000 

400 

6 

1,872 

4, 000 

Leather . . . 

10,185 

17 

4, 488 

19, 400 

Liquors,  distilled . 

50 

... 

22, 200 

484,  328 

Liquors,  malt . 

' 

110,1  u 

1  1*500 

3 

• 

600. 

3,  200 

*1 

5, 000 
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5 

l 

r4 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

MANUFACTURES. 

■S 

s 

| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

t 

© 

| 

£ 

Annual  cost,  of  labo 

Annual  value  of  pr 

CLERMONT  COUNTY-Continued. 

39 

$75,000 

650 

$53,  524 

1, 625 

105 

$27, 660 
600 

$107, 032 
2,650 

3 

4 

1,020 

4,500 

2, 600 
2,372 

4, 719 

o  fifin 

2, 340 

9, 912 

5,101 
22, 100 

5,400 

33 

2 

720 

1, 360 

1, 000 

480 

3,100 
13, 918 

17 

5,004 

250 

2 

720 

3,500 

1 1  d*  g 

3,800 

540 

4,850 

207 

468,215 

720, 467 

623 

60  | 

199, 764 

1, 292, 121 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

3,270 

428 

11 

3, 3G0 

10,200 

300 

1 

1 

coo 

4,000 

6,480 

15,  COO 

r«B„J 

1,200 

2,500 

300 

2 

. 

600 

2,000 

4 

i 

1,560 

4,125 

500 
1,000 
61, 000 

2 

500 

1, 200 

3 

eoo 

1,000 

33 

10, 380 

260,  625 

6 

3, 000 

20,000 

2,580 

12, 450 

TillllllMM’  RftWOti 

27 

43 

12, 780 

48, 100 

960 

18, 000 

ftnrldlery  ilimI  hiirtinKS _  .  _  _ _  _ 

6 

7,800 

15 

1 

.  3,840 

9, 935 

3 

1,200 

2,200 

•PI,,  P.w]  TVo,.n 

g 

g'roo 

8 

2, 040 

12,000 

Woollen  goods  . . . . . . 

l 

3,500 

5, 175 

4 

840 

6,320 

Total . . 

76 

149, 300 

312, 738 

171 

3 

52,020 

436, 755 

COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 

g 

2, 000 

900 

4 

840 

1,712 

1  850 

3 

1,080 

4,260 

‘  Mowers  nn* 

10, 000 
250 

7,520 

40 

14, 040 

50, 400 

1 

200 

2 

. 

480 

1, 525 

,  ,  t--t _ 

Boots'  and  shoes _ _ ........................................... 

8 

10,400 
13, 225 

13, 910 
15, 909 

49 

6 

15,444 

34,032 

Cn.rrtp.gOff _  .  _  _ , 

9 

52 

20, 904 

40,670 

Clothing . : 

6 

15,500 
10, 0Q0 
300 

20,850 

18 

31 

9,228 

35, 650 

Coni,  httuminoiiff  -  -  --  -  _  _  _ _ 

2 

4 

960 

1,700 

Coffins  _  -  _ ,  -  _ _  -- 

1 

300 

1 

480 

1,000 

x 

50 

90 

1 

312 

626 

Fire-firms  -  . . . . 

x 

100 

ioo 

1 

300 

600 

Ftvo-brlult  .  .  _ _ _  .  _ _ _ 

x 

10,000 

1,825 

9 

2,400 

7,200 

26 

78, 900 

166,583 

40 

11,424 

198,496 

Furniture  Cnhinet 

4 

2, 075 

822 

14 

3,912 

7,652 

x 

100 

100 

2 

GOO 

1,000 

1 

12,000 

750 

2 

960 

:  4, 000 

Hnrrlwnro  i  i  llano 

X 

5,000 

1,791 

11 

4,320 

8,500 

1Vn)i  ^  * 

2 

23,000 

8,909 

23 

9,120 

■'  21, 250 

S  jg  to  veil 

4 

10,000 

4,881 

8 

2,772 

13,  000 

19 

30,806 

25,157 

37 

8,316 

40, 110, 

1 

3,600 

3,400 

2 

600 

6, 400 

T  5^,1  nrs 

1 

500 

1,400 

304 

1 

360 

1,085 

rAiorsmalt 

1 

882 

2 

300 

||K: 

T  mnb  . 

29 

33, 850 

26,580 

55 

13,548 

57,467 

Mnohin  *•  t  Sl 

G 

76,500 

35,425 

84 

31,513 

"  'VSli'S&O 

WO'l  ^ 

3 

3,300 

2, 910 

14 

.  .  4iM 

...  33,920 

Pottery  wave . -  -v. . . . . . . . 

.12 

88,000 

21,015 

178 

28 

65,328 

108,300 

446 
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MANUFACTURES. 

■8 

l§ 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

Coat  of  raw  materi 

1 

Female. 

COLUMBIANA  COUNTY — Continued. 

$1, 200 

$100 

3 

$1, 080 

1, 980 

1, 400 

3 

6 

1,200 

942 

\Q 

3,300 

4, 399 

220 

1 

480 

700 

3,500 

2, 800 

2 

480 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

2 

6, 500 

2,050 

7 

1 

1,752 

4, 400 

Total . . . 

171 

483, 456 

385,468 

717 

66 

240, 312 

803,581 

COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implomcutB— Miscellaneous . . . 

1 

500 

275 

2 

480 

830 

240 

1,336 

1,000 

2,200 

3 

1,176 

4,500 

1, 560 

4, 525 

12 

3, 888 

102, 490 

8 

9, 800 

4, 800 

67, 627 

120 

1,784 

2, 844 

7, 215 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  t 

x 

680 

Oil,  coal . ... . 

10 

20, 785 

121 

37,  644 

,80,770 

Saddlery  and  hnrneRn 

7,700 

Soap  and  can  dies 

? 

1 

1 

1,820 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . , . . 

1 

2 

600 

2, 000 

Wagons,  carts,  & c . . . .  . 

3 

7 

6, 790 

Woollen  goods . . 

1 

3, 000 

2,421 

3 

2 

1, 584 

4,760 

Total..... . . . . . 

53 

180,250 

190, 342 

226 

2 

65, 172 

319,421 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Blacksmlthing . . . . . . . . . 

g 

2,825 

1, 425 

16 

4, 692 

9,575 

B oota- and  shoes . . . » . .v. . . . . 

Broad  and  cracker^ 

12 

1 

12, 200 
150 

14, 751 

1  040 

52 

x 

2 

15,480 

300 

36, 496 
1, 600 

Brick . 

4 

3, 100 

1, 300 

22 

2,235 

7,400 

Carriages . 

2 

10, 600 

7, 800 

2,088 

18 

5,544 

7,070 

Clothing  . . . . . . . 

5 

10, 750 

22 

11 

8,664 

42, 050 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

11 

46,500 

251,497 

20 

5,820 

308,099 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

7 

5, 500 

1, 827 

20 

5, 880 

11, 800 

Iron  castings . * . . . . . 

1 

900 

8, 800 

5 

1, 980 

14, 000 

Leather . . . » . . . 

g 

14  250 

9, 975 

17 

4, 116 

19, 885 

Lime . . . . . . . 

4 

2, 750 

1, 302 

8 

924 

-  3, 480 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . 

4 

13, 500 

4, 833 

12 

3, 624 

16, 000 

Lumber,  planed. _ _ 

2 

16 

5  160 

40,  150 

Lumborr  sawed . . . . . . .  .... 

28 

6, 0U0 
54  230 

29, 750 
62,464 

73 

20, 376 

108, 490 

Machinery,  stoam-ougines,  &c . . . . . 

2 

2, 700 

5, 830 

18 

8, 460 

24, 700 

Marble  and  stone  work.. . .  . 

2 

1  500 

1, 125 

4 

1  800 

3,500 

Medicines,  extracts,  tfec. . . . . 

2 

2, 500 

2, 300 

4 

1, 368 

13, 000 

Printing . . . . . . . .  . 

1 

800 

260 

4 

720 

990 

Saddlery  and  hnrnnflfi.  ... 

* 

X  gQ4 

3, 292 

Shingles . . . . . . 

1, 900 
800 

1, 754 
300 

g 

336 

1,000 

Tin,  copper,  arid  slinefc-irou  worn _ ■,.H. 

6 

15 

4  848 

17, 555 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . 

2 

12, 300 
1,700 

7, 067 
925 

7 

2, 040 

4, 740. 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . 

1 

16,000 

25,400 

14 

3 

2,592 

42, 500 

Total . . . . . . . 

117 

220,505 

455,763 

376 

16 

108, 563 

738,272 

-•  .  ..  .... 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements — Mowers  and  reapers. . . - . 

Ploughs  and  cultivators. 

Rates . 

Bags . 

Bookbinding . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . - . 

Boxes,  packing . - . . 

Brass  founding . . 

Broad  and  crackers . . 

Brick . . . . 

Bridges . - . . 

Brushes — . . . . 

Gaps . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Carriages,  children’s . . . . 

Cars . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . . . . . 

Chemicals . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing . . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperago . . . . 

Coopers’  tools . . . 

Goppersmolting . . 

Cordage . . . . . . 

Drain  tile . 

Edge  tools . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . . 

Flour  and  moal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Choirs  ....1 . 

Furs . . . . . 

Glue . 

Grindstones . 

Gunpowder . 

Hardware— Files . . 

Hats . . . 

Hoaiory . 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet . . 

Iron  castings . 

Stoves . i . 

Iron  railing . 

Lamps,  locomotive . . . . 

Leather . . 

Leather,  morocco . . . 

Lime . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt..... . . 

Liquors,  rectified . . . 

Looking  glass  and  picturo  frames ..... . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . 

Malt . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work. . . . ...... 

Millinery . . 

Mill  furnishing . ............. 

Millstones,  burr . - 

Mineral  water . . . . . . 

Musical  instruments,  miscellaneous . 

Oil  cloth . . . 

Oil,  coal . . . . . 

Paper,  printing . . . 

Plumbing . . . 


$11,800 
1, 600 
6,000 
3, 000 

3.800 
66, 189 

1,000 

6.400 

3.500 
12,450 
15,000 

5,000 
10,000 
43, 000 

1. 400 
25,000 

600 

1, 000 

8.700 
235, 500 

2, 000 
16, 750 
500 

10,000 

3,000 

200 

1. 500 
1,900 

220,200 

81.400 

56.500 
10,000 
15,000 
77,000 
42,000 

1.500 

2,000 

800 

280,000 

77. 800 
50,000 

800 

10,000 

24.400 

6.500 
10,000 
143,000 

23, 600 
500 
19,000 

89.700 
151,400 

25,000 
27, 500 

1.500 
2,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,200 
5,000 
2,000 

132, 000 

1,100 


$36,210 
5,740 
1,800 
15,000 
2,010 
86,979  I 
1,100 
18,000  ; 

17,542  j 
10,285 
50,340  I 
500 
2,300 
19,908 
355 

20,000  | 
200 
13,807 

8.500 
367, 892 

8.150 
12,457 

275 

252,500 

2,000 

60 

2.500 
650 

895,448 
29,278 
17, 950 

10.500 
5,740 

10, 900 

71. 500 
1, 000 
2,800 
1, 000 

735,200 

35. 150 
38,000 

1,225 

3.800 
16,400 

7, 450 

9.500 
83, 067 

102, 100 
1,090 
12,372 
53,870 
142,854 
48, 640 
24,350 
1,550 
7,000 
3,000 

3. 500 
1,389 
4, 950 
5, 000 

98.800 


62 

10 

20 

4 
8 

217 

8 

19 

8 

88 

50 

18 

3 

75 

5 
30 

3 
2 

13 

452. 

5 
66 

4 

15 

6 
2 

15 

2 

74 

138 

180 

1 

7 

115 

11 

10 

1 

2 

374 

65 

4 

7 

21 

17 

10 

79 

16 
4 

38 

129 

274 

13 

79 


6 

6 

8 

6 

9 

3 

88 


351  ‘  .1 


5 

6 
73 


3 

3 


506 

3 


7 


16 


$22,200 

3.600 
3,000 
3,900 
3,384 
77, 952 

1,200 
5,376 
2,496 
10,710 
36,000 
2,520 
1,260 
27,684 
1,800 
14, 400 
1,560  ’ 
624 
4, 464 
180,204 
2,340 
17,820 
1, 200 
6,000 
2,400 
240 
3,600 
696 
24, 396 
52, 692 
54,840 
2,052 
1,920 
34,680 
5,100 
3,600 
1,080 
480 

153. 600 
20,220 
30,000 

600 
3,000 
6, 060 
5,676 
1,820 

26.592 
6,696 
1,800 

14.592 
26,856 
105, 696 

4,740 
30, 876 
1,344 
1,800 
1,800 
1,560 
3,884 
3,024 
1,800 
29,544 
300 


$105,000 
18,300 
7,200 
.21,067 
9,  GOO 
222, 830 

3,  500 
•  28, 000 

32, 851 
42,  650 
104,  000 

4,  700 
3, 900 

53, 675 
4, 000 
50, 000 
2, 000 
15, 032 
28, 105 
621, 133 
13,  000 
37,  431 
3,  000 
266,  500 

5,  000 
515 

12,  000 

I,  750 
1,008, 126 

111,500 
99,  000 
15, 690 

9. 400 
58,  000 
80, 000 

5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1, 209,  500 
74, 170 
100, 000 

2. 400 
6,625 

30,480 

16. 500 
28,000 
191,205 
131,273 

5,000 
31, 000 
127, 657 
318,  947 
54,852 

92. 500 
4,000 

15, 000 
20, 000 
LG,  000 

II, 050 

20,000 

8, 000 
193,250 
750 
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42 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

! 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

■g 

! 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

1 

•1 

1 

§ 

1 

•a 

1 

< 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY— Continued. 

10 

$245,424 

2, 000 
16,400 

1, 900 

75, 000' 
4,000 
1,000 
7,000 

13, 250 

9, 000 

55. 500 

41, 000 

4,600 

12, 700 
5,800 

10, 300 
800 

17.500 
53,000 

$89,087 

1,280 

17,081 

4, 385 
46,775 

0, 000 
810 
1,500 
14, 315 

174 

11 

$57,852 
600 
11, 112 

3, 324 
36,  oe4 
3,120 
2,700 

3, 600 
6,204 

2,500 
41,  649 
8,200 

11 

35 

98 

13,000 
6,000 
6,000 
28, 445 

11 

29 

181, 683 

70,  488 

3, 100 

8,  685 
4,225 
3,272 

52 

73 

14 

230, 540 
135, 281 
9,370 
33,585 
13, 600 

14 

25  344 
2,850 

2, 340 
6,480 
4,320 
300 

4,  500 
36,024 

6 

24 

14 

Willow  ware . 

5 

1, 000 
50, 200 
172,719 

Wliltu  leSd . 

39, 030 
85,  705 

13 

155 

* 

1 

Total . 

387 

B,  073, 063 

4, 029,  015 

3,704 

66 1 

6,073,737 

DARKE  COUNTY. 

14 

1 

101, 100 
3,000 
4,300 
39, 000 
3,000 
1,000 
8,500 

351,167 

3,000 

B,  700 
31, 280 

1, 300 

42  ; 

12,528 

1, 080 

1, 120 
12, 552 
1,800 

1,  728 
720 

308,550 
4,  800 

Leather . . . . . . 

2 

5,875 
57,  480 
5,000 
3,000 
■  5, 040 

IitimTim*  siuvfid _ _ _ _ _ 

24 

x 

Marble  and  atono  work . . . 

7  | 

Wagon Hj  cnrt.Hj  Aft.. _ 

Wool  carding; . . . . . 

1 

4,000 

2  | 

j  j 

Total. . . . 

44  | 

153, 400 

394, 447 

116  | 

i 

31, 528 

479, 721 

DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . 

4 

5,  050 
6,450 

1,  600 
800 

16, 900 
10, 250 
800 

1, 000 

g 

2, 088 
6,402 
1,800 
720 

20, 882 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

7 

25 

6 

20, 900 
2,900 
3,000 

Carriages . . . 

1 

i 

Cigars . . . . . 

Clothing . . . . . . 

2 

Flour  and  meal . . 

37, 000 

3,  600 
6,300 
28, 450 
20,  600 
500 
2,500 

47,500 

1, 300 
4,250 
20, 085 

8, 675 
500 
2,400 

10 

6 

4 

1,800 

2,520 

1, 800 

54,  700 
4,  900 
lfy  000 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather., . ; . . . 

7 

26 

20 

43,720 
16,900 
1,  OUO 
7,450 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

10 

6, 000 

Millinery . . . 

. .  ‘ 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

3 

12 

2,940 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware .... _ „  __ 

2 

2,000 

1,  ono 

3 

1,260 

8, 000 

Total . . . 

119  850 

120  660 

744 

215  652 

.  5 

33 

6 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  i  mp  laments— Mis  cell  nneous . 

1 

1,055 

645 

5 

1,800 

8,200 

Beehives . . . . . 

1 

500 

750 

2 

480 

900 

480 

2,200 
6,800 
1,240 
34,700 
3, 500 
3,420 

Black  smithing . 

1 

* 

4,000 

12,350 

1,500 

445 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

2 

33 

15 

Brick . 

1,050 

1,070 

1,500 

1,920 

Carriages . 

Cl o tiling . . . A  . 

ll'^OO 

Cordage . . . . . . . . . 

1 

12, 000 

4,000 

19 

20 

0 

5,400 

15,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

«d 

! 

1 

3 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

I 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— Coutbmed. 

$3,000 

$1, 200 

$12,000 

Envelopes . . . . 

1 

3,800 

1,000 

1 

3 

1,200 

4,000 

3, 492 

10,000 

Lmiiw  fa"'a* 

8,928 

6,600 

6 

1,  800 

4,  000 

1,440 

5,000 

4,  ,320 

50,000 

Paper — -Printing1 . - . . . . . . . . . * . . 

1 

30, 000 

35,500 

20 

12 

13,  068 

43, 000 

Wrapping . . . . . 

1 

10,-000 

2,500 

6 

2 

2,172 

7,000 

2,  880 

17,  COO 

2 

19 

5,808 

21,070 

1 

300  . 

1,000 

1, 920 

7, 000 

9, 000 

21 

6,960 

12,580 

2 

600 

3,000 

6, 000 

3,600 

6 

1,200 

6,450 

Total . . . . . 

78 

316,755 

263,329 

323 

20 

103,  260 

502,  081 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

1 

6,000 

3,359 

1.  •  8 

4,  992 

8,859 

"PlougliB  cultivators  ifre 

3,  000 

675 

4 

1,200 

2, 200 

Alcolint  •  ■  ■ 

6,000 

25,900 

9 

3, 000 

43,200 

TilnckRniltWng-.  > 

800 

190 

2 

600 

900 

Hooln  mid  H*inpn  . .  T , ,  ,  _  _ _  .. 

8, 000 

4, 653 

15 

6, 004 

10,628 

Brick . ;  . 

400 

530 

2 

150 

890 

OaiTliigofl  . _ _  _ _ _ 

2, 800 

1, 317 

.  6 

2,100 

3,7(30 

Cooperage . _  ■_  T _ _ _ _ _ _ 

7,200 

5,629 

37 

9,300 

10, 075 

Fisheries _ , _ _ _ : _ ; _ ..... _ _ _ 

800 

800 

0 

1, 440 

4,000 

Flour  and  meal 

117,500 

518, 914 

32 

10, 596 

565, 331 

Furniture  ^MlblllOt 

21,  Ofjfl 

3, 192 

29 

5,880 

18,000 

Tron  eastings  , _  _ _ _ _ 

2 

24,000 

19, 170 

32  | 

8, 712 

40,250 

Iron,  pig _ .  _  , 

1 

25,000 

21,500 

60 

15.6C0 

60,000 

1 

1, 000 

1, 000 

1 

240 

2,000 

t.M  * 

3 

2,010 

3, 540 

6 

875 

7, 000 

Liquors,  malt......  ...  . . . . . . . 

2 

27,000 

3, 057 

14 

4,200 

13,367  , 

1 

4,  000 
12,  300 

JO,  000 

9 

1, 800 

10,000 

1  gpivcd 

4 

5,100 

12 

2, 298 

8,100 

3 

35, 000 

14, 600 

29 

13,800 

64,000 

Murlde  and  stnnn  >york  ....... 

2 

1,200 

1,078 

5 

1,  920 

3,712 

Saddlery  and  l)nvnr>ns  .  _ _ _ . _ _ _ - _ _ 

1 

500 

250 

1 

480 

800 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds ,  _ , . . . . . _ _ _ 

1 

9,  000 

4. 888 

26 

7,200 

18,400 

1 

1, 600 

1,050 

10 

3,  600 

10, 000 

1 

900 

140 

1 

180 

1,000 

Spokes,  liuhp,  a»d  felines  ,, _ : _ ........... ...... . » r . , 

1 

4, 000 

4,000 

13 

2,400 

12,400 

g 

8, 400 
14, 500 

30 

8,400 

11,000 

Tin  co  jer^  d  1 

3 

6,990 

8 

2,328 

13,1pp. 

wp>-o  S 

1 

8, 000 

3, 200 

20 

5, 616 

16, 000 

Wool  curding. . . . . . . . . . 

3 

10,  000 

3,  830 

4 

1 

2,  544 

5,000 

Total..... . .  . . . 

57 

302,050 

667, 952 

431 

1 

120,515' 

980, 172 

FAIHFIELP  COUNTY. 

\  ricult  r  1*  1  t  Q  drills 

3 

6,000 

1,698 

4 

2, 472 

.  G,800 

S  P  m  11  a  rloiighn  cultivators  &rn 

.  3 

6, 800 

1, 120 

H 

3,  300 

5,855 

18 

10,170 

3, 517 

.  24 

6,516 

19, 769 

81 

6,444 

14, 455 

53 

13,410 

40,  043 

Brick... . . . . . . . 

.  3 

3,100 

1,500 

20 

S,  040 

C,  000 

57 
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MANUFACTURES. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY— Continued. 

Carpentering- .  * . . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . . . 

Cooperage . . . .  - . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . - . . 

Furniture,  cabinet — . . 

Chairs . . . 

Cna . . . . . 1 . . 

Leather . . . ... 

Liquors,  distilled . . . * . 

Lumber,  pinned . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . * . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  «&e. . . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . . 

Millinery . . . ..... 

Printing . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . 

Scales . . . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . «... 

Starch . . . . . 

8  tone  quarrying. . . . . . * . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  and  moulding . . . 

W agons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total.... . . . . . i . . 

FAYETTE  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs  and  cultivators . 

Blncksmi  thing. . 

Boots  pud  shoes . . . . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Confectionery . . 

Flour  and  meal . ............ ... . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Liquors,  distil! e (1 . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Printing.  . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and hamesa. . —  . i. . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  - . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . .V- . 

Total . . . ; . 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous . . . 

Grain  cradles  and  scythe  snaths ....... 

Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . . . 

Ashes,  pot  ami  pearl- . . . . . . . „ . . . . . 

piacksmithing..,..; . . 

Bookbinding . . . $£&&.', . . . 

Boots an(d  shoes  . . . . . . . . 

Boxes,  packing . ........ 

Brass  founding . 

Bread  and  crackers . 

Brick . 

Brooms . ..... 

Carp  cut  erin  g . . 

Carp  enters’  tools . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

QaiTjAges,  children’s . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


FRANKLIN  ■COUNTY— Continued. 

Cigars . . . . . . . 

Clothing . ... 

Coffee  aud  spices,  ground . 

Confectionery . . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cordage . . . 

Drain  tilo . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas. . . . . . 

Hardware,  coach  and  saddlery . 

Hardware— Files . . . . . 

Ivon,  bar  and  slioet . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Iron  railing. . . . . 

Leather.  . . . 

Lime . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Mineral  water . 

Pap  or,  printing . . . . . . 

Printing . . . . 

Pumps  and  blocks . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Saws . . . 

Soap,  caudles,  aud  lard  oil . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Starch . . . . 

Stone  quarrying. . . . 

Tags . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheet-ironware . . . 

Trunks,  carpetbags,  &c . . . . 

Vinegar . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Wire . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . . . . . . 

FULTON  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c.. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl. . .  . . - . ----- 

Blacksmithing . ; . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . 

Clothing . . . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . ------- 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . - . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . — ... 

Leather . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . .  -  -  - - : 

Lumber,  saw ed . . . . . . 

Millinery . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . --- . 

Wagons,  carts,  . . 

Wool  carding . V. . . - . -- 

Total . . . «... . . 


! 

1 

■s 

i 

K 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

£ 

1 

$100 

$100 

4 

$900 

$1,600 

10 

2 

33, 000 

9,  G50 

64,465 
40, 628 

51 

9 

29 

32, 712 

123, 617 

4 

5, 100 

21,435 

9 

2,904 

32,283 

4 

3,000 

840 

13 

3, 600. 

6,025 

1 

200 

750 

2 

576 

1,500 

i 

7,000 

150 

1 

300 

3,600 

1 

4,200 

525 

3 

1,200 

3,000 

17 

110,900 

198, 020 

32 

10, 584 

238,678 

s 

48,000 

5,350 

56 

1 

19, 224 

45,  000 

1 

100,000 

12,600 

15 

5,  040 

39,  000 

1 

22,500 

88,650 

230 

36,  900 

148,  000 

1 

5,000 

1, 560 

8 

4,800 

11, 850 

1 

60,000 

61,400 

50 

12,000 

83,500 

3 

77,500 

32, 215 

49 

23, 400 

84, 200 

2 

2, 300 

2, 424 

8 

2,700 

6,900 

7 

15, 675 

12, 180  . 

21 

5, 112 

21, 010 

X 

800 

985 

2 

252 

1,  COO 

5 

152,700 

155, 297 

50 

10,  476 

224,  520 

4 

76,500 

21,800 

*  21 

7,128 

59, 500 

3 

20,000 

10,600 

10 

3,  780 

18, 800 

26 

62, 275 

27,864 

83 

■23,352 

78,  045 
125, 000 

G 

8,900 

12,286 

31 

11,796 

36,310 

1 

2,000 

600 

3 

720 

1,600 

1 

15,000 

35,000 

14 

8 

5,028 

60,000 

4 

67,000 

95, 160 

108 

2 

38, 808 

159, 725 

1 

720 

558 

4 

1, 248 

3, 1)50 

6 

13,100 

9,045 

22 

6, 120 

27, 020 

6 

16,200 

15,300 

21 

6,120 

.  23, 625 

1 

12, 000 

8,060 

12 

5,760 

20,  500 

5 

18,700 

102,600 

18 

6,480 

136, 020 

2 

62,000 

30,040 

112 

31,440 

131, 043 

1 

55,000 

25,210 

30 

10, 800 

42, 000 

x 

20 

6, 240 

10,  000 

1 

3,500 

4,500  ’ 

2 

15 

2,  664 

10,000 

8 

12,250 

25,051 

35 

11, 160 

52, 860 

1 

800 

1,650 

3 

1,080 

8,200 

3 

5,700 

8,250 

6 

1,920 

20,  000 

6 

3,900 

1,270 

11 

3,732 

6,442 

1 

17,000 

30, 190 

15 

6, 240 

39,  000 

2 

87,500 

35, 179 

35 

26 

15,  0G0 

56, 064 

SOI 

1,889,320 

1,525,599 

2,182 

103 

649,  092 

2,961,375 

1 

300 

4, 625 

240 

1 

12 

360 

2,  940 

610 
15, 480 

1 

200 

250 

1 

300 

600 

4 

1, 475 

4, 047 

9 

3',  264 

13, 378 

2 

.  1,500 

2,670 

3 

2 

1, 224 

5,  000 

3 

1, 080 

1,279 

13 

3, 480 

6,710 

5 

29,500 

56,272 

10 

■3,  420 

.  65,065 

2 

1,025  i 

362 

3 

792 

1,300 

2 

1,800 

2,011 

4 

1,140 

3, 800 

1 

500 

1,150 

2 

624 

2,400 

25 

43,300 

29,584 

69 

18,  072 

71,528 

1 

600 

300 

1 

192 

1,000 

1,400 

5, 330 

4 

1, 200 

8, 160 

9 

3, 900 

2,138 

16 

5,016 

1 

1, 500 

2,620 

1 

360 

,  .i'ZSMz® 

67 

02,705 

117,543 

148 

3 

42,384'\j 

’■*  206, 684 
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MANUFACTURES. 


GALLIA  COURTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . . 

Hoots  andBhoes . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Iron  castings . - . . . . 

Iron,  pig.. . . . . . 

Leather.. . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &e... . . . 

Printing . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . , . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . ; . „ . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

Total . . . . . . 


GEAUGA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Boots  mid  shoes . . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Carriages. . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . . . l _ 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet,  chairs,  . . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . 

Modicums,  extracts,  &e  .......I . . 

Printing  . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  an d  harness . - . . . . 

Shingles . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . . . . . 

Vinegar . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total.. . . . . . 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Threshers  and  separators. 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Hoots  and  Bhoes . 

Carriages . 

Clothing . . . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Fu  ru  i  turc— cabinet . . . 

Gas . . . 

Gunpowder . ’ . 

Loutbor . . . 

Limo . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Paper,  printing . . . 

Printing . . . 


1 

■3 

3 

i§ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

j 

: 

.  i 

■\ 

1 

Female. 

6 

$1,580 

.  $1,420 

9 

$2,  640 

$5, 169 

3 

10,000 

8, 400 

15 

3,456 

35, 120 

s 

2,380 

2, 450 

12 

5,304 

8,400 

1 

2,000 

2,400 

16 

4,800 

8,625 

13 

83,400 

397,  374 

39 

14, 760 

468,110. 

1 

8,000 

2,625 

2 

600 

4, 100 

1 

90,000 

14, 420 

100 

31, 200 

50, 000 

5 

13,100 

11, 058 

12 

4, 380 

20,623 

U 

19,050 

11, 225 

19 

5, 220 

39,220' 

1 

500 

3, 000 

1 

360 

4, 000 

2 

1,900 

685 

18 

2,496 

3,700 

3 

5,000 

3, 620 

10 

3,000 

9,640 

2 

1, 350 

628 

4 

1, 320 

1,963 

1 

20,000 

19,425 

15 

8 

5,892 

28,600 

52 

258,200 

478, 730 

272 

8 

85, 428 

647, 270 

2 

1,400 

1,603 

6 

2,160 

4, 575 

1 

525 

360 

3 

924 

1,450 

5 

3,150 

2,765 

n 

3, 000  . 

6,346 

1 

•  2,000 

1,500 

20 

8,640 

20, 000 

2 

2, 600 

2,233 

10 

3,240 

8,999 

2 

2,400 

690 

3 

720 

2, 650 

3 

24, 000 

9,065 

5 

1, 680 

11, 824 

1 

1,000 

400 

2 

600 

1,250 

1 

1,100 

373 

2 

720 

1,775 

3 

2,300 

1,925 

7 

1,860 

3,940 

10 

14,700 

8,750 

21 

5,744 

22,980 

1 

500 

200 

3 

1,080 

1,600 

1  - 

2,000 

500 

6 

1,200 

10,000 

1 

800 

389 

2 

2 

600 

2,425 

2 

3,300 

3,100 

6 

1,920 

5,580 

2 

•  1,800 

625 

2 

540 

1, 350 

3 

3,100 

2, 720 

5 

1,680 

5,200 

I 

1,500 

150 

1 

. . 

120 

1,000 

2 

1,500 

500 

6 

1,800 

2,620 

1 

4,500 

817 

3 

2 

1,008 

1,917 

45 

74,175 

38,665 

124 

4 

39, 236 

117,490 

1 

35,000 

11,550 

40 

12,000 

30, 000 

10 

2,095 

1,951  i 

14 

4,716 

10, 859 

6 

2,800 

7, 956 

19 

5,940 

16,440 

2 

2,040 

,  3,600 

9 

2,880 

6,800 

1 

800 

500 

1 

3  ; 

720 

1, 300 

2 

1,200 

945 

7 

1,800 

3,200 

22 

186,500 

484,250 

43 

15,648  * 

551, 485 

1 

2,000 

720 

'  5 

1,920  ! 

2,798 

1 

40,000 

1,800  : 

5 

1,500 

6, 000 

1 

45,000 

28,000 

14 

6, 000 

50,000 

2 

18,500 

9,950 

14  1 

5,088 

19,325 

4 

7,300 

5, 391 

20 

3,290 

13,888 

5 

82,500 

218, 295 

43 

16,824 

316,000 

1 

23,000 

11,000 

6 

2,100 

21,170 

26 

50,000 

38, 735 

50 

13, 716 

66, 005 

1 

2,200 

3,160  , 

14 

6,720  ■ 

10,000 

2  -i 

2,300 

6, 460 

16 

'  7,452 

17,603 

I 

30,000 

20,607 

18 

6 

6, 600 

47,092 

2 

4,800 

1,725 

10 

. 2, .880  j 

14, 500 
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MANUFACTURES. 

bS 

1 

1 

$ 

■8 

8 

& 

A 

I 

I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

s 

4 

£ 

GItEENE  COUNTY — Continued. 

1 

A ' 

4 

iron 

1 

Woollen  goods . 

3 

10,500 

9, 561 

14 

i 

4,  S60 

39,505 

Total . . . 

no 

601,085 

947,068 

407 

10 

134, 558 

1,334,783 

GUERNSEY  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . * . . . 

2 

5,000 

2,237 

7 

1 

2,  616 

5,  C60 

1,392 

6,000 

COO 

1, 800 

3,  C72 

22,025 

3,200 

2, 900 

1 

4,000 

1,930 

1 

Total . . . . . 

39 

135,800 

146,626 

100 

1 

27,840 

201,077 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

5,000 

3, 000 

’  1  M  _ _ n,o 

* 

1,500 

6, 000 

PloncliH  cultivate! 

7 

150, 400 

121 

182, 500 

gh'dw  oil  tiers 

1 

8, 000 

15 

5, 400 

'01,600 

Alcohol . . . . . . . . . 

2 

53,500 

202,720 

10 

4,020 

210,560 

Awnings . . . . . 

2 

2,000 

3,225 

5 

12 

4,152 

10,500 

Bags . „ .  . 

2 

7,  000 

7 

3,360 

23, 500 

Baking-powders . . 

2 

20, 150 

11, 155 

3 

3 

1,  824 

25,750 

Bellows  and  forges  .  _  . . . . . 

2 

4, 000 

7,200 

6 

2,  640 

13, 500 

Billiard  tables . . . . . 

2 

153,  000 

158, 571 

100 

43,320 

318,000 

Blacking . . . 

1 

2,000 

7,000 

15 

5 

3,840 

20, 000 

B  lack  smith  lug- 

61 

47, 720 

38,596 

151  ■ 

53, 532 

154,  551 

Bolts,  nuts,  $•.<>.  ....... 

2 

20,  700 

18,608 

62 

17, 856 

52,  000 

Bookbinding . . . 

9 

49, 300 

69, 910 

67 

34 

25, 8C0 

131,370 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . . 

285 

402, 100 

558, 013 

1,573 

172 

532, 296 

1,  302, 243 

Boxes,  peeking _  _ _ _ _ _ 

7 

61, 300 

42, 891 

49 

23,  01(5 

73, 506 

Boxes,  paper. . . . r',rr_rrr _ „ _ 

1 

10,000 

8, 000 

20 

7, 800 

.  20,000 

Brass  founding  . .  .  .. 

9 

85, 000 

'  106, 550 

112 

48,360 

224, 000 

Bread,  crackers,  &c . . . . . . 

85  . 

99,265 

352,822 

256 

3 

82,153 

600, 430 . 

Brick.  . . . 

38 

69,500 

68,468 

328 

60, 170 

213,196 

2 

47,000 

31, 980 

43 

18,  000 

84,000 

5 

10, 200 

23,895 

44 

12,396 

65,250 

8 

26,450 

36,065 

79 

5 

26,232 

71)810 

Ttnrnlrjg 

1 

6,000 

0,500 

2 

960 

8, 000 

10 

37,700 

55,450 

24 

35 

22,  980 

110,462 

p  . 

20 

27,143 

61,523 

130 

56, 004 

386,250 

CniMent  '  t 

1 

2,000 

6,340 

10 

3,  COO 

85,000 

3 

950 

3,29G 

15 

3,468 

9, 796 

27 

178,612 

172,844 

447 

1 

171, 900 

484,450 

n  •  • 

1 

2,  GOO 

2,500 

15 

5,760 

30, 100 

1 

12,000 

3, 790 

30 

9, 600 

22,800 

1  .  . 

1 

50,000 

40, 000 

20 

8,400 

75,  UCH) 

5 

3,500 

2,250. 

25 

30, 992 

20, 400 

4 

141,000 

86, 000 

.48 

17, 100 

165, 260 

102 

136,800 

185,377 

529 

161,  016 

533, 856 

1 

600 

300 

1 

300 

900 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

Clothing,  Mod’— Cloaks,  mantillas,  See . 

Men’s . 

Shirts,  &  c . . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . 

Coffee  roasters . . - . - . 

Coffins . . . 

Coffins,  metallic . . . . * . . . 

Confectionery . 

Cooperage........!. . . . . 

Bungs . . . 

Coopers’  tools . . — «... . . 

Coppersm  ithing . . . . 

Cordage . M . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . . . 

Cutlory . . . . . * . . . 

Dentistry . . . . . 

Drain  tile . . . . . . 

Dyein g  and  printing. . . . . . 

Edge  tools . . . . 

Fancy  goods . . . . . . 

Fertilizers . . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . . 

Firewood...... . . . . 

Flour  and  moal. . . . . 

F  unmees,  licatiu  g . . . - . 

F  urnituro — Cabinet . . . . 

Bedsteads . 

Chairs.  . . . 

Furs . . . . 

Gas.. . . . . 

Gas  fixtures . . . 

Gasometers,  ifce . . . . . 

Glass,  stained  . . . . . . . 

Glass  ware . . . . . 

Gloves,  buckskin . . .a...., 

Glue.......... . . . . . 

Gold  leaf . . . . . a.. . . . 

Grates . . . . . . . 

Grease. . 

Hair  jewelry,  &e . . . .  .  . . 

Homes . . . . . 

Hardware— Builders’ . . . . . .  —  - . . 

M  isccll  anoous . *.*.**«< ........... 

Bedstead  fastenors . * . . . 

Files . . . * . 

Planes . . . 

Squares,  bevels,  &c . 1 . 

Hats. . . . 

Hosiery . . . 

Husks,  prepared . . . . . . . . . . 

Ice . . . . . . . . . 

Ink,  printing . m-m ...........  * . . . 

Ink,  writing  . . . . . 

Instruments — Dental  and  surgical . . . . ; . . . 

Mathematical,  optical,  and  philosophical. 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet . . . ......... 

Iron  castings . . . . *  *•**!,.  a . 

Stoves . . . 

Iron,  perforated- . . . ,.l . . . 

Iron  railing ... . . . . . . . . 

Ivory  black . - . . . . . . . 

Japanned  tin  ware . . . . 

Jewelry. . . . . . . 


Number  of  establishments. 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

j. 

■s 

s 

1 

Annual  value  of  produets. 

*3 

Female. 

2 

$27,000 

$41,225 

80 

$16,200 

$74, 000 

222 

2,200,900 

3,076,571 

5, 016 

4,963 

1, 673, 904 

6,  381, 100 

8 

34,700 

29,300 

11 

.  in 

18, 264 

61, 753 

4 

101,  250 

412,520 

52 

17, 760 

519,300 

1 

GOO 

225 

1 

336 

1,400 

6 

20,800 

8,920 

26 

10, 392 

41,400 

1 

80,000 

34, 300 

60 

. 

30,  000 

153, 000 

18 

67,  850 

155, 219 

80 

31 

30, 264 

249, 303 

96 

81,  250 

130, 665 

572 

171, 048 

396, 443 

I 

4,000  . 

2, 500 

4 

1, 440 

10, 000 

2 

400 

1, 519 

6 

2,160 

5,000 

5 

33,  650 

45, 305 

21 

9, 840 

77, 565 

7 

62,000 

62, 975 

119 

29, 088 

119, 260 

a 

165,  000 

236,600 

195 

190 

73,100 

420, 500 

6 

6,200 

3,270 

19 

6,720 

16, 800 

4 

2,100 

4,087 

6 

4,080 

19,340 

I, 

1, 500 

GOO 

4 

1, 920 

3,600 

2 

600  1 

3,425 

3 

984 

4,700 

2 

1,000 

1,270 

5 

1,884 

.4,100 

1 

500 

100 

2 

480 

600 

X 

1,500 

2,000 

4 

X,  440 

6, 400 

X 

200 

600 

3 

1, 200 

2,000 

3 

1,400 

4,816 

5 

1,680 

7,408 

31 

312, 910 

1,432,057 

113 

43, 116 

1,  773, 003 

2 

24, 000 

13, 100 

20 

9, 120 

39, 000 

48 

1,032,886 

559, 516 

1,840 

43 

689,112 

1,  830, 136 

4 

199, 400 

103, 170 

332 

85, 560 

377, 570 

18 

352,000 

77,766 

406 

J28, 388 

352,685 

1 

1,000 

690 

1 

240 

1,455 

1 

1, 047,  350 

52,050 

200 

84, 000 

302,000 

1 

4, 200 

2,720 

9 

3, 3G0 

12, 000 

2 

17,000 

24, 090 

37 

14, 184 

43,500 

2 

8,000 

10,000 

10 

5, 040 

17,000 

1 

200 

550 

3 

864 

1,400 

X 

2,000 

1,600 

4 

10 

4, 200 

7,000 

3 

45,000 

22,000 

29 

9,480 

40,400 

2 

2, 750 

9,600 

-  8 

6,240 

18,000. 

2 

24,000 

13,300 

50 

21, 600 

85, 000 

2 

10,200 

9, 740 

7 

2,280 

15, 946 

1 

5, 000 

4, 000 

5 

960 

10,000 

3 

7,000 

6,100 

24 

5,760 

18,300 

1 

20, 000 

22,680 

50 

38,000 

80,000 

1 

2,000 

6,000 

1 

312 

7,000 

1 

6,000 

1,440 

3 

1,260 

7,040 

1 

100 

75 

4 

1,200 

2,496 

2 

6,700 

5,490 

13 

5,760 

13, 000 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

8 

3,456 

7,000 

10 

35,300 

36, 292 

36 

15 

14,  412 

88,970 

8 

0,500 

10,955 

19 

13 

7,944 

26,950 

1 

1,000 

.  2,250 

5 

1, 200 

5,000 

1 

2,000 

31,000 

4 

1, 440 

72,000 

1 

1, 000 

1,988 

3 

360 

3,600 

1 

2,000 

2, 800 

8 

1 

2, 016 

15, 000 

6 

16, 300 

11,405 

23 

10, 692 

31,400 

3  . 

17,  500 

4,000 

13 

5, 808 

16,000 

1 

120,000 

140,000 

120 

43,  200 

200, 000 

9 

.640,500 

373,624 

915 

348, 420 

920,000 

8 

223,800 

185, 159 

400 

167,880 

439, 600 

1 

4,000 

6*508 

5 

1, 800 

8,750 

4 

24,100 

76, 815 

104 

47,460 

168, 785 

1 

5, 000 

2, 000 

G 

2,040 

6.000 

1 

25,000 

32,800 

75 

16,800 

100,  000 

10 

26,600 

39,700 

43 

16,  980 

80,800 
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1  ' 

I 

. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 . 

i  ' 

! 

i 

i 

I 

1 

Cap 

§ 

HAMILTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

$5, 000 

1 

i,b00 

1 

i 

18  COO 

4M°0 

1 

28, 685 

3 

’ 

J  l^nrrt  rkt.+fllnJ 

*4 

C^n  Snn 

1 

’  ^ 

in'  nnn 

18  781 

10 

* 

’ 

nnn  ° 

^7  irn 

19 

7,75 

Malt- . . . 

3 

115  800 

2,300 

2,400 

i 

200 

Millinery . . 

Mills,  portable . 

29 

81, 408 

Millstones,  burr _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2  ' 

u2, 000 

17, 8a0 

Mineral  water . . . . . 

5 

8,  000 

4’ 

17, 090 

Kails . . . . 

7 

5,024 

Oil  cloth . . 

4 

1, 715 

Oil— Coal  . . . . . . 

* 

03, 

9*  000 

Linseed . 

60  000 

76  800 

Ornaments,  piaster . * . 

2 

’  40Q 

Paper. _ Printing. 

5 

30*  000 

33*  ‘’GO 

Wrapping.... . 

1 

3 

82, 000 

30, 300 

Patterns . 

Photographs . . . . . . 

* 

46  500 

13  380 

Plumbing  and  gas  lilting . 

’  * 

Pocket  books,  &e . . . . . . . . 

4-4 

i 

6  000 

Pottery  ware. 

l 

58*  600 

Printing . . . .  ..  . . 

7 

689  000 

^33 

Printing  presses. . . . . . . 

32 

'  6  400 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . .  . . . . 

1 

i  /jpR  inn 

n  QOJ 

31 

j.,  4CD, 

o,  y«9,  JUt> 

Pumps,  . . . . . 

1 

g 

2, 500 
3, 000 

11,  640 

1  250 

Railroad  chairs  and  spikes  . . . 

Regalia .  .  .......  ......... 

^OOO 

^fiOO 

Roofing,  composition . . . . . . . . . 

2 

0‘  0Q0 

7  545 

Roofing,  metal . . . . . . .  a  . . 

5 

22, 800 

65, 912 

Saddle  trees _ _ r. ... . . . . . . 

57  300 

6, 100 

8 uXe m,  fire  proof _ ............ . . . . 

91, 000 
500 
305, 750 

Safes,  provision 

735 

230  380 

Subk.  doors,  and  blinds . . . .......... _ ................... 

* 

}"sn\v»i 

-•  ■ 

Scales . . . . . . 

3 

4 

3, 800 
11, £00 

23, 260 

Seal  presses . . . . . . - . 

2 

14, 000 

61*  108 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . . . 

11 

1 

166, 500 

1,  SCO 

102  768 

Shoemakers’  tools  . . . . . .  . -  - . 

4, 500 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS 
PLOYED, 


8 


5  | 
311 

11 
1G 
3.5 
8 
320 
'  318 
173 
3.0 
28 
56 
94 
123 
202 

4 

1,414 

19 

9 
2 

479 

50 
31 

6 
33 
12 
31 

14 
13 

6 

12 

28 

10 

29 

28 

31 

51 
79 

10 
86 

723 

25 
313, 

5 
9 

15 
3 

10 

66 

141 

15 

145 

5 

250 

9 

26 
8 

113 

232 

2 


Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

$3,  250 

$12,  500 

1,080 

12,  500 

480 

025 

2,400 

90, 000 

109, 584 

1,000,041 

3,480 

17, 100 

7,  800 

77, 000 

6,252 

.  50,900 

1,260 

3,000 

40,  704 

818,  GOO 

124,  068 

981,  237 

75,264 

2,837,809 

4,380 

47,  275 

9,780 

38,  000 

22, 224 

67,  671 

33,  696 

131,  075 

52, 932 

400,520 

78, 060 

615,537 

1,200 

3, 900 

551,196 

2,081,300 

8, 400 

164, 000 

2,340 

7, 000 

816 

2,000 

186, 156 

55fi,  550 

14,880 

122,000 

15, 120 

121,906 

39,  612 

193, 788 

14,400  | 

56, 900 

4,800 

10, 000 

9, 480 

50, 500 

3, 912 

12, 900 

4,572 

7,385 

2, 340 

5,000 

4,200 

30, 000 

10,800 

124, 000 

3, 120 

10,400 

12 


2 

320 


16,  680 
7,680 
12, 096 
23, 016 
32,796 

4.200 
35, 400 

348,  024 
.  9,  000 
107,412 
1,920 
3,  960 

7. 200 

2,  916 
3,600 

23, 028 
46,  608 
3, 312 
68, 040 

1.200 

106,  560 

3,360 

9,480 

3,  360 
41,856 

110,  940 
900 


59,280 
102,000 
30, 560 
80, 650 
147,810 
15, 1)00 
64, 712 
1,  503,101 
23,  500 
4,  525, 465 
18, 000 
7,075 
93, 000 
14,000 
12,  600 
105,060 
330, 303 
is,  700 
200, 000 
6,000. 
402, 020 
13,814 
5C.CC0 
24,000 
210, 905 
205, 2M 
8,000 
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.1 

j 

J 

3 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

i 

1 

! 

! 

3 

Capital  Invested. 

i  Cost  of  raw  materi* 

Hale. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

i 

1 
.  73 

1 

4 

HAMILTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

3 

$5,100 

11,300 

20,000 

13, 200 

$12,000 

14,300 

14  . 

$6, 000 

$24,000 

4 

11 

14 

5,732 

41,200 

4 

66, 000 

33 

4 

16, 72B 

103, 000 

,  ,  „ _ 

3,720 

14  . 

6,420 

15, 500 

903, 1500 

2,273,846 

265 

50 

97,  968 

3,207,273 

Souo,  _  11 '  ■  _  _ 

79 

37, 344 

124, 504 

25, 000 

15, 000 

16 

3,600 

30,  000 

_  _  r  ^ 

1 

100 

500 

1 

600 

3,000 

H  mdhnuLfa 

2 

1,600 

940 

4 

1,320 

3, 875 

, .  j 

100 

1 

360 

■  850 

162, 600 

323,600 

2, 345 
154, 615 
1,188 
39, 716 

83 

30,  900 

429,390 

_U®  ,A 

16 

5,760 

18,000 

Til)  CO  r  and  iron  v 

88,400 

1, 000 

30, 000 

64.800 

65. 800 

257 

81,  900 

393,373 

’  ^  \ 

5 

2, 100 

3,500 

103 

10 

31,  488 

81,  000 

223 

63,  672 

243,800 

87,535 

228 

65,  772  . 

240,  300 

99, 000 
10,000 

73, 700 
200,000 

162 

20 

75,  408 

210, 000 

2 

10, 614 
120, 403 
193, 300 

9 

4, '284 

31,450 

95 

67 

41,  664 

215, 688 

20 

12,  600 

370,000 

4 

3, 000 
16, 700 
85,425 
110, 000 
4,000 
2,000 
25,000 

10,550 

18 

6 

6,708 

20, 700 

^  l 

33,547 
39,558 
233,252 
2,972 
6,000 
17, 500  , 

17 

5,593 

67,812 

60,  588 

146,331 

103 

39,012  : 

305, 500 

Willow  wnro . 

3,312 

8,395 

WiffS  and  lmtv  vvoi*k  ....  .  . 

960 

15,000 

Wire ‘work  . . . . .......  ............ 

87 

12,  600 

57,500 

Wooden  wn.ro . . , _ , . . . . T . .  . _ 

2 

32,  400 

114,500 

Woollen  goods  . . .  . . . . 

1,000 

2,000 

1 

600 

1, 580 

Wool  pulling _ ....  . . . . . . . . . . 

7,600 

2 

900 

9,225 

Total . . .  . . . .  ... 

18,983, 693 

25,887,363 

23,767 

6,501 

8, 693,  830 

46,995, 002 

- , 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Ajji’ifttilfin*nl  1  mplnTnrrnl^— "Plrrn  jrlm  (• 

3,000 

5,000 

400 

853 

1, 654 
328 

2 

936 

2, 319 

10 

1 

3,300 

120 

7,380 

A  sllea,  pot’ and  pearl _ ,.. 

1 

540 

Hoots  nncl  nlioos  i . 

1,000 

6, 000 

3,168 

4,655 

345,485 

1, 150 
5,500 
28,500 
o  400 

8 

1,440 

4, 929 

Carriages . . .  . 

22 

6, 864 
15, 660 

20,000 

F  low  r  tui  d  maul . . . . 

23 

108,500 
300 
7,400 
12, 000 
2,700 
59, 255 

46 

3 

390,  944 

F  umitii  re,  cabinet . . . . . . . . . 

8 

2,496 

0,  ooo 

Leather . . . . . . . . 

11 

3,  096 

0,  200 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

11 

4,  500 

37,300 

Lumber,  pinned  ...' . . . 

3 

1,  080 

4,000 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

49,  285 

1  465 

58 

8 

16,812 

97,  HO 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

1, 660 
4,000 

4, 000 

2,100 

4,325 

Printing . ..." . 

2  • 

1, 024 

3,  (537 
1,56b 
4,903 
3, 800 

8 

1,476 

4,050 

Saddlery  and  barness . . . . . 

2 

3 

9 

1,  944 

7,  90,0 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

1 

800 

6,  000 

4 

1,  200 

4*000 

Tin,  copper,  and  nh net-iron  \ynrft 

9 

2 

2,664 

384 

10,828 

Wool  carding  . . . . . . _ _ _ T _ _ 

3 

2, 000 

4,  BOO 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . 

1 

9,000 

4, 231 

8 

2 

3, 480 

8,000 

Total . . . . . . . 

90 

233,  015 

463, 598 

228 

5 

66,  952 

623,  635 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

=— 

....  ..  le  nt  PlotirbH  ',nlttYa*nrff  *•« 

0 

1,115 

1  880 

3 

720 

1,875. 

guci  u  u  p  &  .  *  . 

12 

21 

3,204 

8,  665 

4,  250 
12, 480 

1  5, 391 

4, 464 

19,695 

Clothing  - . - . . . 

3 

2,500 

J  6,050 

8 

16 

3,240 

9,  GOO 
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manufactures. 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OY  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

3 

o 

Annual  ralue  of  products. 

fl> 

1 

•3 

i 

& 

HARDIN  COUNTY— Continued. 

4i  onn 

$6, 766 

5, 546 

1  “ 

c>  ™ 

17’ r-l 

non 

’  "V 

V  i  Jtn 

° *  n(j 

3,000 

3, 150 

000 

Total . . . 

61 

154, 380 

8-1, 539 

175 

16 

45,  708 

182, 203 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

*  5, 500 

2 

1, 500 

Printing . 

s 

2,  400 

3,  8G4 

rpln  copper  nni!  Hi)not*ii'on  wore 

1 

S,  000 

925 

900 

3,600 

Total . 

18 

27, 750 

53 

14, 808 

48, 854 

HENRY  COUNTY, 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . ... . . . . . 

9 

4 

720 

3,340 

Furniture,  cabinet  . . . . 

X 

5 

1,320 

1,800 

Leather _ _ _ , . _ _ _ 

2 

a 

696 

3t  100 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

1 

2 

480 

1, 500 

Lumber,  sawed... . . . '• 

6 

11, 700 

9, 321 

17 

4,  620 

20, 576 

Wool  carding . , .  f . _ . . . 

1 

650 

1,320 

1 

300 

2,200 

Total . 

13 

18,350 

13.B94 

31 

8, 136 

32, 516 

HIGHLAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . 

1 

500 

640 

9  643 

1 

21 

1 

240 
7, 116 

.1,000 
21, 26  L 

Bread . 

1 

1,500 

1, 200 

900 

420 

*  1,340 

Ijriek . . 

2 

295 
17  190 

10 

900 

1,220 

OfirrinjvpH  __  _ _ T _ .............. 

]5  800 

26 

8,880 

33, 400 

Flour  and  meal  . . . 

17 

74, 500 

235, 112 

36 

10, 584 

31.0,  200 

1 

12,000 

3, 500 

525 

5 

1,  800 

4,  480 

Ji'ivii  costings  Stoves  r  n n , r  r  -  _ _ _ _ 

1 

S,  175 

4 

2, 400 

5, 800 

g 

20, 000 

19, 475 

16 

4, 584 

29,443 

T.frpinvR  distilled  _______________ 

20, 767 

5 

1, 836 

27,008 

16 

26, 000 

1  900 

20, 432 

31 

8,208 

38,  681 

g 

2,  010 

6 

2, 904 

7,400 

Pottery  ware  .....  ...............  *£’$•*»*  • 

1 

350 

100 

1 

240 

1,000 

Printing .  . . . - . 

3 

4,100 

5,550 

1,796 

11 

3,000 

6,  236 

7 

7,859 

16 

6,120 

16,  050 

^  mi1 

2 

6,000 

5, 200 

2, 397 

5 

1,500 

6,41.7 

_  _  ,  ,  ^  1 

5 

12, 720 

10 

2,  904 

20,475 

4 

20,800 

24, 310 

25 

8 

7,908 

37, 394 

Total . . .  ** 

82 

219, 950 

378, 346 

230 

8 

71,  724 

568,805 

58 
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manufactures. 

1 

H  ■ 

& 

Capital  invested. 

NU3IBKK  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

a 

1 

3 

Mala. 

1 

1 

Ph 

HOCKING  COUNTY. 

BaOfO  Mlfl  IllltJOli 

$2,400 

7 

$1, 680 

$4,000 

19, 200 

36,000 

6 

123, 380 

3,912 

138,  965 

Iron,  pig . 

3 

110,000 

42, 000 

140 

4 

56,  544 

112,000 

T  ft  t;her 

10 

2,616 

10,650 

Immbor  pinned 

6,000 

2,880 

12,  000 

10, 620 

8, 820 

23, 1C5 

1, 70i> 

mi  i  ,,  .  i 

I 

3,000 

1,000 

2 

484 

2,400 

Total . . . . . . 

31 

246,475 

192,840 

264 

4 

96, 520 

341,  620 

HOLMES  COUNTY. 

3,027 

15 

4,  008 

9,900 

2,700 

8,  400 

. 

1,500 

2,  SCO 

83,  600 

6,840 

100,  075 

1,080 

5,000 

960 

1,  SIOO 

10, 200 

1J1 

11,060 

14,  600 

10, 7G4 

41,830 

1,752 

4,  on 

.  Saddlery  and harness. ....................a....................... 

3 

2, 020 

4, 690 

Tip,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  'wax*® . . . . . . 

4 

2, 450 

1,  968 

7, 900 

Wagons,  carts,  &c, . . . . . . 

3 

205 

792 

1,  640 

■Wool  carding . . . , . 

1 

1, 000 

1,400 

1 

2 

480 

2,480 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

3 

9,500 

9,340 

7 

4 

2,490 

13,  850 

Total . 

95 

162, 430 

144,814 

154 

6 

43,  080 

940,  735 

HURON  COUNTS*. 

Agricultural  implement# — Plough  b,  cultivators,  &o . | 

5  1 

4,300 

4,238 

10 

.3,  660 

13, 740 

Ashes,  pofc  and  pearl . . . . . . ................ 

2, 000 

1,200 

3 

818 

3,000 

BlnokumltTHrig .  .  _ _ _ 

16 

32 

5, 450 

3, 966 

24 

7,140 

14, 400 

20  410 

28, 600 

99 

26,  904 

73,  350 

Brand  fflunr|lng  ,  ™i.-  . .  _  _ . . 

2  000 

1, 096 

4 

1,248 

2,930 

Brick  . . . . 

3 

2  000 

1, 260 

20 

2,085 

7,250 

Brooms  . . . . . 

3 

350 

1,  085 

3 

492 

1,  600 

Carriages . . . . . . 

g 

13, 000 

8.G57 

30 

10, 008 

26, 150 

Clothing . .  . . . . . . . 

46  100 

55,  050 

31 

109 

26, 016 

101, 950 

Cooperage . . . . . 

•  J 

5, 600 

13, 202 

64 

19, 176 

39,  975 

Drain  tile  . . . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ „ _ . 

1 

100 

200 

4 

600 

1,350 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . . . . 

16 

55, 500 

138, 140 

28 

10, 212 

271,  625 

Furniture- — Cabinet. . . . . . . . . 

6 

* 

21, 900 

9,555 

42 

16,860 

39,  GOO 

Chairs _ _ _ 

1  600 

10  ■ 

4, 200 

10,  500 

Gas... . . . 

20*  000 

4 

1,200 

3,  031 

Husks,  prepared _ _ _.trr _ _ ,  _  _  t 

*200 

380 

1 

300 

1,200 

Iron — Castings . . 

2 

* 

3, 000 

1  225 

g 

780 

2,700 

Stoves . . 

1, 700 

3 

1,200 

5,  500 

Heather _ _ , , 

16  000 

17, 980 
365, 000 

17 

5,280 

28, 350 

Hi quoi’s— Distilled _ 

6 

139, 000 
20  500 

60 

20,220 

397,  700 

Malt .  . 

g 

11, 680 

6 

1, 992 

19,  200 

Rectified . . . 

4- 

3, 500 

16, 750 

4 

1,140 

23, 100 

^timber,  planed. _ _ 

7,300 
102, 150 

24, 040 

6 

7,e96 

33,710 

Lumber,  sawed _ „ . , 

53 

61,456 

99 

29,  640 

132,  671 

Machinery,  steam- engines,  &<i. 

4 

98, 000 
7,950 

50,384 
25, 800 

220 

99, 084 

163, 780 

4 

5 

2,040 

38,  700 

Printing _ _  r 

1 

1, 000 

298 

3 

780 

1,  873 

.  S  ad  diary  and  harness. . . . . . . . . 

10 

2,700 

•5,665 

20 

5,820 

14,  750 
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manufactures. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

- 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

1 

4 

1 

& 

HURON  COUNTY— Continued. 

$2,  640 

$8, 000 

40 

12,  060 

30, 030 

2, 080 

3 

936 

3,750 

720 

3,250 

e,  ^ 

1,020 

'  ^  ^  I  t  ’ 

Wncwifl^ pH  c-rtfi 

14 

5,  508 

11, 140 

2 

720 

1,800 

Total . . . 

236 

633,760 

878, 330 

002 

109 

337, 355 

1, 556, 808 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

TJOCtfl  f|Ti«ii|t 

094 

4 

912 

2,677 

1 

300 

600 

1, 325 

2 

480 

750 

V\m'R  d  enl 

28 

8,  856 

118, 800 

Pi^nitnr?  n1  h\  t 

683 

10 

3,780 

4,031 

i  1  '  • 

150, 713 

881 

861, 000 

441, 507 

Ironcflfltln  a  Stovoa 

30, 000 
6,000 

2,300 

8 

4,800 

10,200 

2,425 

7,  000 

4 

1,836 

4,007 

17 

4, 440 

17, 804 

1, 777 

5 

1,600 

3, 321 

600 

685 

1 

840 

920 

204 

1 

360 

600 

Wool  carding . . . 

1 

4,000 

1, 800 

1 

360' 

2, 400 

274, 453 

963 

287,  664 

608,397 

.  . 

JEFFEBSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Threshers  and  sepamtors . 

2 

1, 400 

3,500 

5 

1,080 

11,600 

UlnpIramlMtinir 

1,700 

4 

1, 800 

5, 000 

Bookbinding  1 

2, 250 

3 

720 

-  2,900  * 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

2 

3, 700 

3, 200 

12 

3 

3,744 

9,000 

Brick . . . 

1 

20, 000 

2,600 

11 

2 

3,150 

9,000 

ntiAfYif/’fiiR  n  r.  _  .  _ 1 _ _ _ 

1 

500 

1, 000 

2 

480 

2,000 

3 

3,  650 

5, 200 

34 

5,  400 

16, 600 

Clothing . . . 

3 

16, 000 

13,500 

12 

26 

I  8, 700 

1  32,000 

Coni  bituminous 

3 

23, 800 

5,800 

87 

28, 200 

71,320 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

1 

60, 000 

24, 000 

100 

I  152 

52,  800 

|  84, 000 

Dentistry 

1 

2, 000 

5,000 

2 

960 

10,000 

Drain  tile . - . . . . . 

2 

21, 000 

1,500 

9 

i 

2, 460 

14, 000 

Flour  mid  meal 

30 

75, 700 

371, 406 

52 

15,432 

498, 039 

1 

34, 000 

780 

6 

1,440 

8,1  CC 

OliiRH wiui'fl  ,  .  ..  r__ . . . 

1 

21, 500 

11, 560 

60 

14, 400 

40, 000 

1 

2, 800 

350 

1 

300 

700 

x 

5,000 

,  1, 850 

4 

1,200 

4,000 

r  ,  S 

1 

3, 000 

3, 800 

2 

720 

6,000 

Li  now  di  till  i" 

g 

17,  000 

20, 200 

7 

3,  840 

49,125 

T  Mi  ora*  malt 

2 

5,700 

1,852 

4 

1, 740 

3,800 

Lumber  amyetl 

26 

108, 040 

45, 660 

42 

12,  084 

69)  900  j 

2 

20, 000 

23, 540 

29 

9,600 

41,000  i 

Machinery  nt*  eng*  c  6Lc 

Millinery  . . - . . 

1 

2  ,  000 

2, 000 

4 

720 

3,000  ! 

Nnilif  . . 

1 

85,  000 

129, 320 

200 

66,  000 

210,000  j 

1 

200 

700 

1 

576 

‘  .3,500 

Printing. ........  . . . .  ......... 

3 

8,  GOO 

2,397 

16 

3,756 

8,088  i 

1 

000 

1, 550 

5 

1, 200 

3,600  | 

HoiA  . ,, 

1 

2,400 

2,800 

8 

2,880 

6,000 

Son  *  and  candle  * 

2 

22,770 

24, 433 

T 

1,440 

29,455 

Tin^eopper  and  shoot  iron  Tvnre 

2 

6, 000 

2,800 

6 

1,  740 

4,780 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

1 

700 

800 

6 

060 

2,500 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

Si 

s 

I 

§ 

i 

! 

i 

& 

o 

! 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lah< 

l 

*3. 

i 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Continued 

a™ 

$240 

960 

$500 

12,000 

8,700 

32 

15 

1 

io, ~oo 

45,100 

108 

ron  ftrn 

774 

->m 

Ora  ron 

' 

RNOX  COUNTY. 

23 

1 

7,680 

240 

600 

100 

3,848 

5,898 

2,800 

300 

5,  .600 
COO 

1, 100 
200 
2,442 
9,855 
2,146 
926 
5,970 
560 

2, 250 
2,100 

10 

16 

14 

29 

3  900 
8,076 
600 

2, 016 
8,724 
540 

i-  077 

3,900 

4, 750 
26, 965 

1,  G84 

26 

’2 

7 

500 

2,000 

270 

2,550 

20,980 

5,610 

1,080 

1,025 

500 

720 

2,160 

1,  230 

6,  OIK) 

6 

17,970 

2,000 

36 

11,988 

1,032 

30, 978 

9, 025 

3,  470 

1, 500 

Chairs . 

10,000 

4 

300 

2 

9 

Leather . . . 

3,000 

15 

4 

3  696 

15, 794 
32,  OOO 
960 

Liquors,  distilled . 

14  095 

19,000 

550 

24,315 

59,250 

2,500 

2,200 

825 

1, 560 
240 
14,868 
43,200 
2,640 
600 

1, 500 

Liquors,  mult . . . 

800 

Lumber,  sowed . . . 

38 

54 

120 

52,780 
145,  000 
7,000 
3,300 
5,800 
15, 220 
16, 470 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . . . 

195,000 

2,200 

Marble  and  stone  work . . .  . 

Oil,  liufieed . . . . . 

? 

Printing . . . 

5,400 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

4 

,  10,800 

5,475 

5,000 

12 

3,864 

240 

Soap  and  candles .  _ 

5,500 

6,  Q00 
19, 024 
7,830 

Sugar  ovaporatora . . 

1 

600 

I 

Tin,  copper,  and  Biioot-iron  waro  . 

1 

1,000 

* 

2 

9 

11 

2 

2,400 

4, 356 
612 

Wagons  and  carts . 

3,140 

1,074 

2,660 

Wool  carding . . . 

3,340 
19, 520 

Woollen  goods . 

in  ^ 

...  . 

3 

10, 900 

* 

14 

6 

3,78 

Total. . . 

662, 686 

147 

444,211 

27  ,202 

490 

89 

* 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Grain  cradles  and  scythe  snathB  .... 

1 

300 

6,000 

1,500 

150 

1,870 

1 

300 

1,500 

Houghs,  cultivators,  &c . 

6 

2,280 

600 

7,550 
2,100 
18, 545 

Rakes . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

' 

Brick . . . 

9 

6,550 

800 

9, 14b 

2® 

1 

425 

5,400 

1,680 

3,120 

960, 

600 

600 

2,400 
11,600 
8, 600 

Carriages . 

1 

18 

Cheese  presses  and  vats . 

9 

Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal. . .  * 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5  300 
1,900 
13,000 
500 
15, 000 

1,765 

16,500 

230 

4,660 

10 

0, 300 
21,900 
1,975 
6, 900 

Furniture,  cabinet _ 

Iroivpig . . . ... 

2 

2 

Iron  castings— Stoves . . . 

Leather . 

2 

8,000 

11,870 

16 

14 

5,160 

4,800 

560 

2,340 

8,760 

26,200 
22, 300 

Li  mo . . .  - 

6 

14,000 

13,89u 

3,075 

7,550 

41,550 

Lu labor,  planed . 

2 

3,400 
14, 975 

4 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

21 

6500 

30,100 

32 

461 
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Table  No,  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


s 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM- 

45 

1 

PLOYED. 

§ 

s 

'ci 

1 

1 

'a 

£ 

MANUFACTURES. 

3 

© 

■§ 

■  &  . 

*3 

1 

g 

1 

.a 

2 

§ 

© 

•3 

3 

■3 

3 

7a 

rt 

a 

a 

•  a 

3 

§ 

1 

ft 

< 

LAKE  COUNTY— Contlmied. 

TVTfHiinm'  stonm  »«/«*,«« 

$10, 000 

1, 500 

3, 000 

4,  600 

$1,000 

1,250 

G.200 

7 

$2,700 

$6, 000 

2, 700 

2 

10 

|nHt  T  mpTlfp  Mlf^nlln^nnp 

5,010 

2,610 

8, 2U0 

1, 440 

3,  900 

400 

1 

360 

1, 400 

720 

2,160 

9,400 

UViW™1 

2,000 

500 

12, 000 
240 

2 

3 

960 

20,000 

1 

360 

750 

l 

1,500 

1 

144 

3,100 

4,620 

10, 900 

Woollou  goods . 

2 

34,500 

4,850 

7 

2,280 

11,600 

81 

193,750 

123,  960 

221 

7 

69,973 

293,395 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

^  ri^nif^v  i  j  ]«rnnntn  nnnprnl 

1,000 

1 

300 

1,500 

Tlnntp  ^,1  tf'W? 

4,612 

19 

6,120 

12, 610 

200 

250 

6 

600 

1,000 

66 

31, 560 

39, 850 

3,550 

6,230 

$4 

7,608 

16,800 

83,864 

22  * 

•  7,464 

100, 032 

Tmn  ,lnll  oml  ^  t 

93,000 

244, 653 

225 

108, 000 

441, 000 

27,200 

75 

30, 000 

85, 000 

Iron,  pig1 ; . . . 

711,000 

470 

354,128 

309,229 

7 

4, 500 

1,800 

2,325 

1,200 

Ivon,  railing . . . . . . . . . 

1 

1, 620 

2,200 

600 

Leather  ............ ....................... ........... 

2 

2,500 

1,500 

1,200 

3,750 

Liquors,  malt .............. _ ................................. 

2 

32,850* 

11 

24,300 
43, 000 

24 

8,268 

Lumber,  sawed.. . . . . 

41, 400 

20, 705 

38 

12,792 

b  and  Btono  woik . - 

1 

1,000 

800 

3 

1,200 

2,000 

106, 000 

22, 206 

32 

9,000 

41, 000 

Nails  .... ......  .........  .................... _ ............ 

1 

5,900 

3, 800 

2, 544 

Pottery  wore. . . . . . 

3 

2,500 

3,000 

3,  500 

1,000 

1,200 

Printing1 _ P _ _ „Tir _ _ ..................... 

1 

1,800 

4,800 

1 

2,596 

5 

500 

240 

892 

Shingles  . . . . . . . . . 

1 

♦Ship  and  boat  bnildiug . . . .  -  -  r . 

1 

2,000 

1,250 

3,270 

800 

2 

6 

1 

600 

2,124 

240 

6,935 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

YlnOgni* _ T  „  .  ,  .  ... _ ......... 

2 

1 

3, 800 
900 

1,200 

1 

900 

800 

3 

900 

1,700 

1, 151, 336 

533,649 

1,047 

389, 688 

1, 160, 068 

Total . . . 

64 

-  .  -  - - 

LICKING  COUNTY. 

10,550 

4,224 

10 

4,500 

34,405 

2 

1,200 
9,350 
22, 275 
42,602 

S  1  Rl 

1 

2, 500 

350  ' 

3 

4,740 

2 

7,200 

3,830 

13 

20 

10,790 

7, 598 

35 

r  6q! 

13  t  11^ 

14 

23,938 

16,003 

54 

8 

15>  PRO 

8,465 

9,960 

Bill 

2 

960 

5,148 

6 

3  550 

3 

2,820 

2,052 

28 

1  200 

7,500 

_  .. 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

4 

624 

1,800 

1 

800 

595 

2 

7  560 

30,450 

at  pc  g  ...  . 

4 

13, 900 

5,900 

37 

11,292 

26,#$ 

5 

10,070 

14,701 

21 

34 

696 

all 

1 

1, 550 

2,398 

2 

420 

2 

550 

575 

2 

900 

3,  030 

2 

875 

1,326 

4 

32,804 

;  . .  .259,  $9 

28 

93,500. 

204,192 

4,580 

41 

7  .  11,740 

5 

6, 350 

18 
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MANUFACTURES. 

| 

jjj 

1 

s 

1 

125 

Capital  invested 

| 

1 

i 

1 

3 

NUMBER  OE  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

! 

Male. 

Female. 

LICKING  COUNTY— Continued. 

O-tifl 

1 

$25,000 

$1, 310 

3 

$1,008 

$6, 387 

flw„a 

1 

2, 000 

1,282 

5 

1, 300 

3,400 

18 

21,075 

15,130 

28 

7,  800 

39, 003 

1 

25, 000 

24,875 

23 

6,324 

57, 0!lO 

11,850 

3,030 

11 

3, 913 

7, 300 

46 

75, 100 

35, 300 

91 

25, 176 

84,  225 

1 

260, 000 

61, 580 

140 

54,  600 

205, 000 

3,805 

3,400 

6 

2,340 

6,558 

7,  GOO 

28, 180 

11 

3, 840 

37, 470 

8 

4,000 

1,750 

18 

3,672 

7,500 

3 

7,100 

2,380 

14 

2,700 

8,800 

5,587 

7,590 

25 

6,576 

16,96.5 

4, 500 

1,872 

7 

2,520 

4,469 

lfl,  000 

5, 828 

7 

2,664 

12,400 

5,010 

ID 

5,868 

11, 985 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . 

3 

21, 000 

11,  345 

’  18 

4 

6, 492 

17,760 

Wool  pulling . . . . . . . 

8  ! 

16, 000 

33, 185 

16 

7 

4,848 

44, 250 

Total..... . . . 

200 

700, 845 

516, 612 

722 

-  53 

221,830 

1,  034,  693 

LOGAN  COUNTY. 

1,  IDO 

8 

1,920 

5,000 

300 

1, 920 

14, 706 

6,444 

25, 031 

Broad,  &c. . . . . . * . . ; _ 

1 

545 

960 

1,  660 

OnrrhigpB _ T . . _ _ _ _  r  - , 

8,808 

23,300 

1 

576 

2,340 

Clothing . . . . . 

4 

3, 400 

12, 500 

10 

57 

11, 688 

25, 100 

4  Cooperage . . . . . . . . . . 

g 

5,880 

18, 615 

Drain  tile . . . . 

180 

500 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

16 

8,088 

246, 337 

Furniture,  eahlnet _ 

g 

10, 224 

19,338 

Iron  castings. . . . . . . . .  , 

1 

4, 900 

5,160 

21, 000 

Tinflthor.. _ _ _ _  _ i 

7 

3, 612 

24, 809 

Dumber,  sawed . . . 

43 

67, 050 

36, 360 

64 

18, 708 

76, 270 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . .  _ . .  f  , . 

1 

1, 800 

2, 000 

3 

900 

6,000 

Oil.  linseed . 

1 

14, 000 

50, 000 

12 

3,600 

64, 000 

Photographs . 

] 

400 

375 

2 

480 

1,200 

Pottery  w^ro . . . 

1 

1, 000 

500 

2 

720 

3, 000 

Printing  . . . . . . . 

3, 100 

1  174 

12 

1, 680 

4,500 

PumpB  and  blocks. . . . . 

700 

300 

4 

1,200 

2, 500 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . „ . .  . . 

7 

3, 075 

5, 731 

16 

4,213 

12,180 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

1 

3,700 

2,000 

15 

5, 400 

15,000 

Shingles . 

250 

1 

300 

687 

Soap  and  candles . . 

1 

1, 000 
8, 000 

2,550 

1 

432 

3,520 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  . . 

6 

7,500 

9, 376 

11 

3,300 

16,017 

"Wagons,  oavtB,  &a . . 

7 

2, 300 

2,  666 

14 

4,044 

8,410 

Watch  lathes  . . . 

* 

1, 800 

3, 250 

Wool  carding  . . . . . 

3  000 

1,620 

7, 155 

Woollen  goods.,..., . . . . 

10, 000 

4,631 

8 

2,  088 

7,817 

Total . . . . 

142 

284,419 

412,334 

359 

57 

11.4, 324 

646,436 

LORAIN  COUNTY.  ' 

Agricultural  implements — Rakes . 

5  000 

nan 

12 

3, 000 

9,450 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . 

1,500 

2,000 

0 

600 

6,  500 

Boots  and  shoes . . . _ 

• 

* 

3 

6, 228 

.  14,510 

Brooms . 

1, 000 

2,400 

2r 

1,152 

5,  000 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

6  648 

18,  000 

Cigars . . . . . 

1 

1 

12,000 

j  25,000 

21 

30 

12 

18, 000 

50,000 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


LORAIN  COUNTY— Continued. 

Clothing . . . - . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinot . . - . 

Gas... . . . 

Iron  eastings . - . - . - . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  planed . - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 


Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c... . 

Washing  machines . . 

Total . 


LUCAS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl. . . . . 

Bloeksraithing . . . 

Bookbinding . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

Brick . . . 

Bridges . . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cars  . . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing . . . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Gas... . . . 


Iron  castings. 
Iron  railing .. 
Leather . 


Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Oil,  linseed . . . . . . 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting . . . . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . . . 

Printing . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Shingles . . . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles  . . .. . . . . . . 

Staves  and  heading . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wave . . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . . . . . 

Y  one  era,  mahogany  . . . . 

Vinegar . i.„: . . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods  . . . — . . . 

Total.......... . . . . 


4G4 
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Table  No.  1. — 


MANUFACTURES. 


MADISON  COUNTS'. 

Blnoksmitliing . - . 

Boots  undBlioeB . . . 

Brick . . . . . . . 

Brooms . * . . 

Carriages . . . . . 1... 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet — Obairs . . 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness . ..a . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  bliuds . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . - . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total.... . . . . . 

MAHONING  COTJNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c.. 

Throshers  aud  separators. 

Blacksmlthing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Brick.. . . . . . . . 

Brooms . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Clothing . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . 

Flax  dressing . . * . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 


Chairs 


Gloves,  buckskin.. . 

Iron,  bar  aud  sheet . 

Iron  castings . •. . . 

Iron  oro . ., 

IVon,  pig . . 

Leather  . . 

Liquors,  distilled......* . . 

Liquors,  malt . - . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . * ; . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Nails . . . . . 

Oil,  coal . . . 

Oil,  linseed . . 

fc>il  tanks . . . . . 

Painting . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

Printing^. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Kush,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Shingles . 

Stouo  quarrying . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  aud  moulding 

Wogons,  carts,  &c . * . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total.............. . 


MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 
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Table  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

j 

: 

: 

] 

■  l 

r 

•A 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  coat  of  labor. 

~  [ 

■8 

| 

■a 

! 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

i 

Female. 

MARION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements — Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . . 

I 

$2,000  ' 

$1,525 

6 

$1,800 

$4, 500 

300 

936 

5,400 

14,420 

3,700 

17 

4,716 

15, 750 

83, 805 

7 

2,340 

92, 090 

3,360 

5, 330 

jLn  «nSfslCB 

7 

2,400 

7,000 

9 

3,4-48 

13,240 

5,000 

18, 900 

2,880 

35,000 

12, 480 

48, 400 

^nnn 

1 

840 

2,700 

1 

480 

2,000 

_ 

2,950 

3,737 

11 

3, 552 

12,210 

1,800 

3,370 

Lppnr  ivny!  „„ 

600 

2,300 

3,240 

7, 4Q0 

3,000 

1,725 

3 

1,080 

3,400 

5G 

176, 307 

193 

57, 936 

293,257 

_ 

MEDINA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . . 

5 

13,500 

6,406 

12 

4, 440 

15,430 

1,  680 

2,315 

TVJflftl^HUUthillg  ,, ,, ,,  ........... _ _ _ _ _ ... 

425 

2 

coo 

1,500 

Hoots  and  shoos . . 

8 

5,375 

7,103 

20 

5 

6,228 

20,277 

flnrringfiH _ „T,i,„ni.TTr-,iMrTt _ ............... 

19, 500 

8,439 

30 

6,252 

24, 985 

Cigars.. . . . . . . 

1 

1,  000 

300 

4 

3 

576 

1,000 

Clothing . . . . ......... 

2 

5,500 

8,350 

7 

30 

5,328 

13, 078 

Finin’  uru]  TflApl  ,  .....  ..  _ .......... 

32,000 

5.000 

23,597 

10 

2, 820 

29,832 

Furniture.  cabinet- , , ^ T „ _ _ , _ T _ _ ...... 

3,351 

14  ! 

3, 480 

8,758 

Chairs  -  --  _ 

2,000 

300 

3 

900 

3,000 

CIqyos,  hnchslf in  _  -  _ 

1, 500 

1 

1 

336 

800 

Ivon  nestings  -  -  ...  _ ...... 

g.  sno 

10,600 

7 

2,  676 

16,000 

Tjfiftthm* ..  _ t _ ... 

4 

6,200 

3,203 

6 

1,  980 

5,281 

27 

43, 212 

63 

19, 860 

86,244 

Mutches . . . . . . 

1 

600 

661 

4 

3 

1,200 

2,800 

Millinery  .  . . . ...... 

1 

500 

300 

3 

432 

1,200 

Oil,  lillSeCd  .rr, _ _ _ - _ 

2 

3, 800 

1,  GOO 

2 

1 

384 

2, 0U0 

Printing . . . . . 

1 

1,200 

713 

4 

i  2 

1, 080 

3, 600 

1 

800 

300 

2 

! 

J  600 

1,500 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

2 

1, 650 

2,905 

10 

1  i 

1  1, 308 

4, 238 

.  pmli,  and  blinds  „  1 .  r , _ _  r _ _ _ _ 

1 

700 

350 

2 

1 

}  .  720 

1, 200 

3,387 

8 

i 

J  2, 520 

6, 775 

\Y°  &-<■ 

800 

1,000 

3 

i . 

j  600 

2, 250 

Wo^  carding ' 

1 

3, 000 

1,900 

3 

| 

I  1,080 

3,211 

Woollen  goods . - . . . 

1 

7,000 

1, 600 

5 

|  i 

2,  ICO 

5,000 

Total . . . 

85 

187,825 

132,622 

226 

49 

69, 240 

262,874 

MEIGS  COUNTY. 

| 

n  x  ,  , 

5 

4,000 

2, 4G8 

9 

■ 

J  2,760 

7,085 

4 

260,000 

6,710 

520 

J  220,200 

.  960,000 

1 

300 

300 

J  480 

900 

Ho  ^  Sfl  1 

!  9 

76,000 

246, 649 

21 

l 

J  6,600 

275,300 

!  ■  i 

100, 000 

74,  625- 

60 

i 

J  31, 800 

150,000 

1 

11,000 

3,500 

30 

i 

8,400 

15, 000 

2 

3,500 

3, 025 

6 

1, 440 

7, 000 

.... 

2 

11, 800 

3,216 

6 

900 

6,400 

7 

17,300 

9, 850 

21 

5,460 

20,620 

2 

3,600 

1,000 

1  9 

1,960 

3,750 

69 
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manufactures. 


MEIGS  COUNTY — Continued. 

Salt . 

Woollen  goods . - . 

.  Total . . . . 


MERCER  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  potandpearl . - . 

Blncksmitbing . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

Cooporago  . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Printing . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  wru'o . . 

Total.-. . 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c.. 

Threahors  and  separators 

Blacksmithing . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Bread  and  orackors . . 

Carriages . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing . 

Cooperage . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet... . . 

Gas . 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lime . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt  ........... . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . . . 

Malt . 

Marble  and  stone  work  .. . . . . 

Oil,  linBeed . . . .... 

Saddlery  and  harness.... . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . . . . 

Shingles  . . . . 

Sorghum  sirup . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Woollen  goods . „ . . 

Total . . 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Blaeksmitblng . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread . . . 

Clothing . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 


1 

§ 

i 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products,  j 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

'S 

g 

6 

$182, 000 

$86,200 

154 

$55,200 

$165,  400 

1 

7,  000 

5,500 

5 

2 

1,944 

18, 000 

41 

G76, 500 

443,  573 

843 

2 

34G,  164 

1, 629, 455 

X 

800 

235 

1 

144 

800 

2 

1,100 

050 

4 

1,  200 

3, 500 

3 

900 

1, 992 

G 

1,200 

3,  312 

1 

550 

395 

3 

57G 

1,312 

5 

19, 200 

45, 900 

11 

3,  540 

56, 400 

1 

750 

800 

2 

360 

1,  800 

1 

1,  ooo 

500 

2 

600 

1,590 

1 

900 

3,  GOO 

3 

540 

4, 30D 

10 

25, 650 

1G,  8G0 

30 

8, 340 

39,  500 

1 

1,000 

340 

3 

GOO 

1,  550 

I 

375 

240 

2 

420 

790 

8 

1,200 

1,  419 

3 

912 

3,  200 

29 

53, 425 

72,  931 

70 

18, 432 

117,  904 

1 

2, 000 

3,250 

4 

1, 200 

7,  000 

1 

25, 000 

12, 500 

30 

12,  600 

51,  000 

2 

2,000 

1,659 

5 

1,800 

5, 725 

13 

25, 200 

■40,  558 

96 

14 

33,  70S 

80,  UD 

4 

3, 200 

8,295 

8 

2,364 

12, 200 

5  ! 

14, 000 

11, 366 

43 

15,  024 

41, 100 

1  1 

3,000 

500 

4 

9G0 

2,  800 

9 

23, 600 

39,  550 

33 

8D 

18,  90S 

64,  070 

6 

8,  700 

8,  845 

46 

15,  720 

29, 855 

23 

157,800 

.608, 380 

47 

15,  792 

704,  804 

6 

8,  400 

0,235 

24 

8, 160 

19, 154 

1 

26, 000 

1,400 

4 

1,524 

5,  078 

1 

7,  000 

2, 250 

8 

3,  456 

12,  000 

6 

21, 800 

23, 453 

18 

5,  784 

36,  975 

1 

300 

3, 250 

7 

1,225 

7,  QOO 

3 

169, 000 

255, 576 

GO 

22, 536 

379,  306 

3 

21, 600 

13,  056 

9 

2,  760 

23,  400 

30 

56, 000 

33,  559 

52 

17, 268 

76,  903 

1 

20,  000 

6,  680 

12 

5, 004 

59,  800 

2 

11,  000 

4,  905 

4 

1,  440 

7, 350 

2 

10, 500 

4,  COO 

13 

4,  680 

15,  000 

3 

56,  000 

69,540 

21 

7, 476 

93, 504 

3 

6, 800 

6,  9G5 

10 

1,416 

14,  025 

2 

21,000 

5, 825 

16 

6,  696 

27, 850 

1 

2,000 

660 

2 

360 

l,  200 

1 

1,500 

480 

1 

240 

960 

6 

15,900 

6,  495 

13 

4,884 

20,  025 

2 

4, 250 

786 

4 

1,  G20 

2,  595 

1 

10,  500 

7,  000 

9 

2 

3, 144 

10,  870 

2 

4, 600 

5, 440 

5 

3 

2,256 

8,  610 

142 

738,250 

1, 193,  058 

;eo8 

108 

.  220, 153 

1,  827,  378 

6 

2, 900 

1,720 

9 

2,  400 

4,800 

6 

1,750 

3,  715 

7 

1,  980 

7,  000 

1 

500 

1, 200 

1  ' 

300 

1,000 

2 

1, 000 

l,  400 

3 

720 

2,  400 

19 

64, 800 

116, 250 

27 

760 

142,290 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MONROE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Leather. ... . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . * . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . . . . . 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Fanning  mills . 

Grain  cradles  and  scythe  snaths 

Grain  drills . . ........ 

Mowers  and  reapers  ........... 

Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c.. ....... 

Rakes . 

Beehives . - . . . . . . . . . 

Black  smithing . . . 

Bookbinding . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Brass  founding . . . . . . . 

Bread  and  crackers. . . . . . . . 

Brick . . 

Brooms . . . . . . . . 

Brushes . . . . . 

Carpets . 

Carriages . 

Cars . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . 

Clothing . . . 

Coffee  and  spicos,  ground . 

Confectionery . . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . 

Coopers*  tools . . . . . 

Cotton  hatting . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Edge  tools . . . 

Fire-arms . . 

Flax  dressing . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Gna . . . . . . . 

Glue . . . . . . . 

Hardware— Files . . . . . . . 

Pianos . . . 

Hosiery . . . . 

iron  castings . . 

Stoves . . . . . . 

Iron  railing . . . 

Lasts — . . . . .  . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lime  . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . .  . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . -. ...» . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.  . . . . . . 

Malt . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . .... . . 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

■ 

i 

j 

NUMBER  OF  SANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

S3 

1 

■s 

§ 

73 

1 

Animal  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

$950 

$560 

3 

$780 

$1,450 

11 

15, 900 

10,800 

23 

6,144 

18, 325 

4 

1,800 

1,125 

7 

2,160 

2,400 

3 

1,300 

715 

5 

1,440 

2,225 

2 

2,300 

1,300 

4 

1,080 

2,900 

1 

500 

300 

2 

600 

900 

69 

108,700 

146, 035 

111 

31,  464 

204,390 

1 

3,500 

1,500 

2 

936 

5, 000 

1 

1,600 

950 

5 

1, 044 

2, 340 

i 

25,000 

11,600 

35 

... 

16,800 

45,000 

3 

50,000 

23,225 

75 

.... 

33,120 

124.000 

4 

6,200 

5,000 

16 

5,280 

12, 554 

i 

400 

400 

2 

600 

1,000 

2 

700 

775 

3- 

1,020 

1,075 

5 

3, 650 

3,035 

12 

4,404 

14, 205 

3 

8,300 

7,715 

14 

7 

5,100 

14,500 

23 

33,145 

39,597 

134 

36,  648 

107, 035 

1 

3,500 

3,000 

3 

1,200 

5,100 

8, 076 

60, 100 

5 

6,600 

4,515 

38 

.... 

4,550 

16,650 

1 

1,000 

2,120 

2 

720 

3,000 

1 

250 

100 

2 

360 

520 

1 

2,000 

1, 665 

5 

960 

4,720 

10 

43,250 

28, 587 

76 

30, 348 

76,031 

1 

150,000 

55,200 

165 

78,444 

230, 000 

7 

7,650 

4,160 

18 

5,244 

15,780 

12 

55,000 

97,300 

88 

63 

39,552 

163, 600 

1 

3, 000 

4, 000 

2 

.... 

480 

6, 000 

1 

600 

400 

2 

.... 

420 

1, 058 

8 

27,750 

27,890 

96 

.... 

31,620 

71,813 

1 

100 

100 

2 

.... 

768 

1,100 

1 

3,000 

13,500 

3 

864 

18, 000 

1 

25,000 

60,000 

40 

45 

9,600 

SO,  000 

1 

2,000  1 

816 

3 

864 

5,  500 

2 

2,300 

345  1 

3 

1,020 

3, 220 

X 

2, 500 

6,000 

14 

3,360 

30,  000 

33 

364, 000 

879,408 

70 

23, 736 

982,  335 

27  610 

10  366 

49 

20, 352 

40,  450 

1 

50, 000 

3, 914 

10 

I  ' 

6,000 

22,255 

2 

10,000 

12,160 

7 

... 

2,304 

17,  000 

1 

500 

600 

5 

1,920 

„  3,600 

1 

500 

1,000 

1 

480 

1,480 

2 

600 

1,560 

2 

840 

2,850 

1 

3, 500 

2,288 

10. 

2,280 

9,800 

4 

73,000 

40,320 

110 

36,000 

131, 800 

1 

1,200 

275  , 

2 

816 

2,250 

1 

7,500 

2,000 

15 

5,040 

15,  000 

8 

85,800 

78,925 

66 

22, 908 

128, 180 

6,000 
247  000 

10, 000 

14 

1,  900 

49, 0Q0 

385, 305 

79 

26,676 

560,  600 

105, 500 

78, 560 

45 

15,552 

184, 060 

• 

2,000 

1,000 

2 

960 

3,000 

* 

15, 000  ! 

14, 000 

5 

2, 100 

24,000 

47,920 

31,700 

44 

12,084 

55,5393 

12,000 

2,770 

15 

. 7,200 

10,480 

104,700 
70, 000 

94 

41,160 

,1421110 

3 

41, 695 
20,300 

16 

5,760?.; 

.  50,000 

5 

16,750 

58 

•  •  33>  832 ; 

46,140 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-ContinneiL 

Millinery., . . . . 

Millstones,  burr . . . 

Oil,  linseed . . . 

Paper,  printing . . 

Paper,  mapping . . . 

Plumbing  mid  gas-fitting . 

Pottery  ware . . . j 

Printing . . . . 

Pumps  aiul  blocks . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Snsh,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shoo  pegs . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes......  . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  woro . - . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Umbrellas . . . . 

■Venetian  blinds . ; . . 

Vinegar . . . . . 

Wagons,  carta,  &c . . 

Willow  wore . . . 

Wooden  wore . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Total . . . 


MOEGAN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— -Threshers  and  separators 

Blackami  thing . . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Clothing  . . . . _ 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Hats . . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  unwed . 

Printing.... . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . . . 

Sait . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  nud  sheet-iron  wave . 

Wagons,  carts,  . . . . 

Wool  carding... . . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Total . . . . . .  ... 


MORROW  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— FanuinJ  mills . 

Ashes,  pot  and  xiearl . . . . . 

Blacksmithing  . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Broad,  Ac . 

Brooms . . 

Carpentering . . . . . 

Carriages . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 


•8 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM- 

g . 

PLOYED. 

s 

•a 

1 

js 

§ 

1 

I 

o 

£ 

1 

1 

•8 

8 

1 

n 

% 

*3 

.  'S 

I 

1 

1 

Male 

i 

Ph 

4 

1 

1 

$6,000 

$6,000 

1 

10 

$3, 000 

$10,000 

15,000 

120,000 

80,000 

10 

23,000 
282, 200 
104,000 

202, 030 

34 

2 

58,620 

23 

28 

12, 072 

1 

4,000 

5,000 

8 

3 

3,204 

15, 000 

4,000 

1,  GOO 
25,500 

6 

1, 752 

8, 088 

6,830 

30,000 

2 

11,800 

25 

8 

2.400 
7,800 

16,475 

1.500 

7.500 
23,000 
52,900 
17,300 

7,000 

1.400 

500 

475 

3 

1,008 

2,500 

31,680 

64,470 

3.800 
12, 500 
38,000 
43,645 
46,700 

4.800 

6,400 

16, 630 
17,682 

24 

8,100 
15, 792 

1, 680 
5,040 
2,784 
19, 020 
9,252 

4 

49 

1, 500 

2, 000 
26, 855 

5 

15 

10 

41 

25 

7 

2,3110 

4.800 

1.800 

4 

1,140 

17,370 

10,526 

4, 580 

3 

940 

4 

1 

2,100 

2,500 

30,000 

9, 000 
16,160 

10 

3,000 

5,280 

20,700 
24, 600 

3 

]5 

6 

298 

2,170,050 

2, 529, 177 

1,947 

173 

712,  770 

4,4 25,374 

1 

600 

535 

600 

2,130 

g 

3,500 

6,700 

800 

1,140 

2, 340 
7,104 

5,190 

6 

6,775 

800 

17, 397 

1 

1, 560 

3,000 
12,700 
63, 300 
4,900 

2 

9 

2,700 

103,730 

8, 000 
53,720 
1,810 

3 

13 

18 

2,988 

4, 380 

2 

2,950 

5 

1 

1,840 

1 

4,000 

2,000 

1,260 

1,400 

4 

1,200 

3,000 

X 

2 

600 

2,300 

15 

17,100 

6,400 

25 

7, 020 

17, 945 

2 

6,200 

1,285 
2,595 
19, 700 
2,494 

10 

’2,520 

3,850 

7 

3, 350 

13 

3,480 

7,437 

14 

50,900 

3,000 

66 

2 

15,408 

960 

46,193 

3,718 

1 

3 

2,950 

1,100 

2,538 

800 

4 

1, 152 

4,850 

2,210 

11,230 

2 

4 

1,260 

1, 104 

1 

2,000 

8,800 

4 

1 

1 

2,500 

338 

3 

900 

3, 083 

71 

216,080, 

120,390 

200 

20 

56,416 

214,  493 

2 

2,400 

2,700 

1,900 

2, 190 
2,810 

4 

1,440 

1,764 

2,640 

3,528 

36Q. 

3,820 

5 

7 

6,2G5 

6 

934 

9 

4,773 

4 

3,170 

4, 092 
510 

13 

8,979 

1 

100 

1 

900 

1 

400 

200 

1 

240 

500 

1 

.100 

100 

g 

600 

-  778 

5 

7,000 

1,150 

62,500 

6,295. 

494 

14 

4 

4,500 

1, 008 
6,264 

14,300 

3 

1,644 

15 

100, 121 ... 

23 

.  136, 623 
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manufactures. 


’i 

material. 

i 

I 

t 

■g 

5 

6 

$4,300 

$763 

600 

2,150 

9,700 

6,565 

45,500 

19,045 

100 

300 

1,600 

692 

725 

847 

1,500 

1,200 

300 

3Q0 

600 

540 

3, 800 

1,657 

1,500 

2,500 

5,000 

3,301 

150,045 

157,  G95 

3,500 

975 

1, 000 

1,500 

5,250 

4,405 

3,100 

4,100 

15, 950 

16,453 

500 

1, 000 

3,650 

3,200 

5,750 

9,250 

5,050 

6,000 

100 

600 

5,600 

17.700 
44, 300 

46. 700 

7,120 
8,900 
46, 600 

21,000 

7,500 

10, 700 

11, 834 

10, 000 

1,600 

22,000 

40, 000 

1,100 

650 

297,  900 

577,933 

12,400 

17, 125 

4, 000 

3,750 

15,000 

2,  HO 

3,000 

500 

350 

100 

1,000 

960 

800 

1, 000 

’  38,000 

61,600 

22,200 

42, 500 

12,000 

25,000 

18,000 

31,250 

1, 800 

8,000 

28,400 

25, 487 

900 

800 

28,000 

59, 490 

21,800 

25, 000 

22,600 

11, 775 

.315,000 

258,200 

7,000 

3, 600 

1, 000 

1, 000 

2,800 

400 

3,200 

400 

3,000 

2, 000 

7,300 

9,145 

1,450 

i  1,800 

MORROW  COUNTY— Continued. 

Pumlturo,  cabinet . - . 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

Leather . - . 

Lumber,  sawed  - . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Printing . . . . 

Pumps . . . 

S  addlery  and  harness . . . 

Shingles . . . _ . 

Sorghum  sirup . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

Wool  cording . 

Woollen  goods  . - . . . . . . 


Total.. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  implements — Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c.. 

Blacking . . . 

Blacksmithing . . . . . 

Bookbinding  . . . . . . 

Boots  uud  shoes . . . . . . 

Brass  founding . 

Bread,  &c . . . . 

Brick . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . . 

Carpets . . . 

Carnages . . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . 

Clothing  . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . .' . 

Confectionery  . . . . .  . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . 

Cordage. . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . : _ 

Flour  aud  meal . . . . . . 

Pumlturo— Cabinet . . . 

Chairs . . . . . . 

Gas . . . . 

Glass  ware . . . . 

Hardware— Piles . . . . . 

Hats . . . . 

Ink,  writing . ■. . . . . . 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet .  - . . 

Iron  costings  . . . . . . 

Stoves . . . . . 

Iron,  pig . . . . . 

Lasts . . . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Limo . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  aud  stone  work . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery . . 

Mineral  water . . . 

Musical  instruments — Miscellaneous . . 

Oil,  cool . . . . . 

Painting... . . . . . . . . 


1,020 
3, 144 
12, 072 
300 
1,812 
1,  032 
1,  9G8 


1,320 
1,620 
5,  4G0 

4.800 
22,248 

1,260 
2,880 
10, 125 
10, 080 
960 
9,144 
9,120 
19,  608 
18,  360 
4,  080 
16,224 
900 

16. 800 
1, 800 

21,804 
12,  7C8 
1, 920 
3,600 
7, 200 
1,  680 
3,620 
1,440 
40,  800 
3,720 
3,960 
12, 000 
3,000 
9, 108 
1, 890 
7,  GC0 
8, 040 
7,848 
122,580 
7,500 
840 

5.400 
960 

2.400 
.  5,.m 
.  3, 060 


$6, 417 
3,600 
13, 922 
.44, 330 
700 
3,230 
2, 000 
6,150 


4,345 
2,900 
4,^00  „ 


3,900 

4.500 
14,100 
12,000 
54, 308 

3, 000 

8.500 

40. 500 
29,950 

1,800 
19, 510 

25.300 
73,000 
28,217 

15.500 
35,245 

3,500 
111,  000 
2,750 
661,454 
40, 280 
8, 000 
24,  500 
18,  COO 
2,000 
2,010 
3,  000 
100,000 
64, 000 
49,000 
59,  360 
15, 000 
47,110 
6,000 
95,027 
47,000 
31, 929 

522.300 
23,300 

4,000 

jim 

: '  /  ;6,ooo 
Si,  825 
6,800 
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a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

PLOYED. 

s 

IT 

*4 

u 

i 

s 

rg 

a 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

•d 

i 

? 

o 

1 

i 

1 

1 

.o 

3 

o 

% 

1 

B 

1 

g 

| 

& 

B 

6 

a 

fa 

4 

4 

MUSKINGUM  COUNTY— Continued. 

* 

$18,000 

$20,000 
ID,  342 
3,670 

1, 200 
2,588 
5,300 
390 

375 
14,860 
710 
13, 625 

10 

147 

10 

20 

$8, 400 
28, 848 

3, 240 
2,880 

3,620 

1, 800 
9,800 
13, 000 
300 

200 

19,000 

1,000 

7,764 
4, 100 
6,228 
21, 000 
1,500 
1,280 
33, 000 

•  3 

21 

6,480 

720 

900 

4, 560 
600 
8,580 

10 

29 

*?’  nnn 

| 

1* 

o,  uuu 

1 

9  ® 

o  m 

D7  MO 

■ 

* 

1, 684 

fiQf* 

* 

NOBLE  COUNTY.. 

1,840 
13, 000 

813 

28,500 

1  ^00 

3, 045 
27,006 

4 

1,440 

GOO 

2,  040 
360 

1, 200 

2 

6 

6,000 

o’orn 

9, 425 
3,000 
3,730 

1*200 

* 

3, 000 

1,520 

1 

Total . . . 

12 

28  840 

t>r  ofO 

22 

6,840 

48,276 

OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

Cement . . . . . 

non 

50 

6  000 

40, 000 
24, 500 
38, 000 
38, 000 

Flour  and  meal. . 

7  000 

00*000 

960  | 
6,120  • 
24,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

27,000 

30, 000 

24 

100 

Plaster . . . . . . . 

Staves  aud  heading . 

2 

90,000 

6, 000 

Stono  quarrying . 

3 

3 

®’  mn 

20,000 

28 

5, 520  : 
6,720 

17,000 

12,000 

Tin,  copper,  and,  sheet-iron  ware . 

,000 

5  000 

2 

4,000  | 

8,000 

6  1 

1,800 

Total.. . . . . 

19 

234 

51, 120 

195,  500 

252  000 

121, 000 

PAULDING  0  OUNT  Y, 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

1,119 

4,525 

600 

456 

1,850 
5,365 
22, 820 

Flour  and  meal . . .  ... 

* 

200 

2 

Lumber,  Bawed . 

9 

2 

Printing . . . . . 

,150 

9, 935 

24 

672  i 

1,136 

1 

650 

128 

3  ! 

Total . . 

13 

13,707 

7, 980  | 

31,171 

_ _ . 

PERItY  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

11  ; 

4,4^0 

6,050 

19 

5, 184 

14,154 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Flour  aud  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

3 

5 

3 

4 

* 

23,000 

30,600 

5,100 

7,600 

141,620 

208 

5,933 

22 

16 

8 

9 

5, 280 
5,292 
2,724 
1,896 

3, 780 
5,028 
1,284 

10, 140 
166,320 
5,560 
10,206 
10,973 
10,129 
3,485 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

14 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

3 

3  655 
1,800 

1606 
1,520  1 

8 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . . . 

Wool  carding . . . 

5 

2 

8,850 

1, 681 

15 

4,572 

648 

6,100 

5,720 

1, 560 

4,638 

3 

Total . . . . .  - 

52 

242,787 

94  617 
'  17  - 

68  1 

1  ,51 

136 

- 

35  688 
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MANUFACTURES. 

l 

1 

£ 

& 

| 

£ 

3 

I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  'EM' 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

6 

4 

§ 

£ 

PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 

... 

$12,384 

$31,  005 

17,  856 

45,  700 

17  . 

2, 550 

5,850 

Ole 

24  1 . 

6,708 

17, 000 

8 

1, 480 

4  1 . 

1, 440 

3, 100 

Coo  fro"-' 

3, 560 

2,  560 

16  1 . 

4,740 

7,920 

_  . 

21  1 . . 

0,084 

200, 464 

Furniture  cnldne* 

200 

i  | . 

444 

1,  000 

1 

26,000 

1,020 

2  . 

756 

5, 200 

Hate 

s 

700 

1, 100 

2 

600 

2,850 

7,720 

30 

10, 800 

33,  000 

Lcntlior 

27, 000 

17, 700 

14 

5,232 

34,  200 

8 

2,700 

40,  333 

1  ’  ^ 

2 

480 

4,  000 

Lumber  unwed 

9,870 

23 

6,600 

23,  655 

4 

1,  824 

8, 000 

Meat  cured  & 

23 

*  9, 336 

176,  800 

u 

1,584 

8,  200 

50 

1 

312 

900 

2,280  1 

10 

2,676 

9,920 

p  ♦  .p„ff  prtwV  rr/l 

155, 000 

9, 336 

176,  800 

« df1]or  p„flunrLuo  ** 

16 

5, 124 

13, 800 

Sasli  doors  aud  Minds 

8 

2,880 

.  5,  000 

5,400 

7 

2,  472 

9, 100 

3,820 

17 

6,  096 

12,  500 

Woollen  goods . . . 

1 

6,600 

4,340 

7 

2,184 

8,717 

Total . 

109 

528, 770 

463, 197 

354 

ii 

114, 882 

706, 364 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

5 

72,750  ’ 

117,800 

18 

2 

6,408 

140,  200 

Tipotftpr-  i -  -  -  . .  --  r _ . _ , _ 

1, 000 

1, 150 

1 

192 

140, 000 

90 

10 

27,  600 

216,  000 

Liquors  malt 

1 

800 

7,200 

2 

480 

800 

Lumber  sawed  . . . , . 

4 

5,865 

12 

3,600 

-  16,200 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

1 

4, 000 

1, 000 

12 

3, 168 

5,  000 

Total . 

13 

225, 750 

288,000 

135 

12  | 

41,  508 

380, 200 

PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  Raltes  > 

2,700 

760 

9 

1,896 

4, 800 

4  400 

2, 594 

3,144 

12,280 

smithing  fflt1  _ _  _  _ T _ 

4 

875 

1,273 

5 

1,500 

4,495 

PootH  find  plinftH  ,  ,  _ ....... _ _ _ 

9,800 

8, 893 

24 

8,  ICO 

21,*ar/ti 

Brlrlc 

1 

200 

40 

1 

150 

550 

X 

23, 000 

7, 800 

4 

1,  440 

17,  000 

Carriages . . . . . . 

7 

11,325 

16, 418 

45 

22,  668 

51,  300 

-7 

3,500 

2,350 

13 

3, 540 

7,  530 

rignri, 

1 

800 

400 

1 

300 

1, 200 

Clothing  . . ) . . . . . . 

x 

1,500 

330 

1 

300 

,650 

840 

345 

5 

Ii  080 

1,936 

tools  . . . 

x 

1,000 

392 

2 

624 

1, 810 

1 

2,400 

600 

2 

600 

1, 200 

Flour  aud  ^ 

ix 

38,050 

144, 266 

18 

5,  712 

162, 9D2 

Fumit  -o  hi 

2 

2,500 

1,321 

7 

2,400 

4,250 

1  °  Ch  .  ' 

1 

600 

400 

5 

1,  800 

5,  POP 

1 

6,000 

11,325 

50 

.18,000 

32,00P;; 

1 

'  1, 000 

300 

1 

.300 

T  ■  8  “ga . 

6 

12,050 

9,424 

17 

3,396 

,  .V.  4!i  g  16*740 

T  umber  saw  d  *  "  " 

33 

69,350 

32,486 

2,001 

63 

15,  636;, 

73,828 

2 

3,200 

8 

.......  ..&J§8 

!;  14, 670 
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manufactuues. 


POSTAGE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Marble  and  stone  work. . . . 

WiUinery . £. . - 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous . 

Photographs . - . 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Saak,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . . . 

Silver-plated  wore . 

Spokes,  hubs,  aud felloes . . . 

Stone  quarrying1 . .  . . . . 

Tin,  c opper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. ................. 

Upholstery  . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . . . 

Woollen  goods.- . . . 

Total . . w . 

PREBLE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . ... 

Carriages . . 

Clothing . . . . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cordage . . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Leather . ... . . . ...... 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . t... _ 

Pumps  and  blocks . . . . . . 

Staves  and  heading. . . . 

Tiu,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . . . . . 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . . 

Blacksmitking . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Clothing . . 

Flour  and  meal . « . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 1 . 

Leather . . . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . 

Malt... . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work. . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . , 

Total . 


PJCHLAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl .  . - _ _ 

Blacks  mi  thing. . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 


1 

.  1 
£ 
s 

1 

■ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

10 

$7, 000 

$10,  053 

1 

1,600 

4,610 

4 

5, 200 

1, 845 

1 

1,800 

940 

6 

12,  000 

5,095 

4 

21,000 

22,300 

1 

1,000 

9, 775 

1 

1.00 

100 

34 

133,200 

218,590 

10 

16, 100 

6,367 

1 

1, 000 

250 

1 

100 

1, 500 

1 

1,500 

1,300 

10 

37, 000 

27, 210 

2 

22,000 

7,230 

57 

94,450 

49,401 

4 

5, 400 

3,800 

1 

3,000 

500 

1 

500 

300 

1 

8,000 

1, 550 

7 

3, 700 

9,050 

3 

20,000 

9, 000 

1 

3C0 

600 

1 

10,000 

8,000 

4 

4, 600 

4,040 

4 

2,000 

1, 450 

1 

100 

400 

1 

2,200 

1, 100 

7 

25,800 

15, 915 

191  1 

451,450 

425, 842 

1 

6,000 

1,075 

11 

3,475 

2,955 

24 

17,130 

15, 949 

7 

4,075 

9,259 

3 

5,100 

1,975 

4 

4,750 

4, 305 

2 

275 

750 

7 

15, 750 

15, 233 

4 

9,000 

2, 384 

5 

10,700 

5,360 

1 

150 

100 

18 

125,  600 

657,386 

7 

•  3,200 

2, 133 

1 

200 

300 

.  1 

300 

220 

1 

800 

1,220 

1 

800 

1,220 

9 

26,  400 

38, 882 

1 

250,  000 

142, 500 

3 

17,500 

6,  C45 

3 

13,  500 

15, 051 

1 

4,500 

3, 200 

|  24 

44,290 

35,113 

2 

43,000 

41,980 

2 

6,  COO 

9, 260 

2 

50,000 

43,700 

1 

1,000 

480 

9 

14,000 

8, 908 

7 

10,400 

7,535 

RICHLAND  COUNTY— Continued. 


Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread  and  cracltcrs . . . 

Brick . 

Carpenters7  tools . 

Carriages  ... . . . 

Clothing . 

Confectionery : . 

Cooperage . -■ 

Flour  and  raeal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Chairs .... 
Hardware — Miscellaneous — 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Oil,  linseed . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Printing . .. 

Saddlery  and  barn  css . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . 

Sugar  evaporators . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  v> 

■Wagous,  carts,  &c . 

"Wooden  ware . 

"Wool  carding....... . . 

AV oollen  goods . . . . 


Total.. 


ROSS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c. . 

Blacksmithing . . .  ^ , . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Bread  and  crackers . 

Brick . . . . 

Carriages . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing.... . . . 

Confectionery . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . 

Fire-arms . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Chairs . . . - . . 

Hats . . . . . . 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet . . . . . 

Iron  blooms . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . . - - 

Malt . . . . . 

Rectified . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

Marble  an  d  stone  work . . . 

Paper,  printing . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 


$9, 804 
1,800  • 
2,  500 
1,200 
9, 108 

10,  500 

1,200 

600 

12,900 

11,  028 
1,080 

540 
600 
8,592 
2, 100 
22, 584 
4, 260 
480 
300 
1,  680 
5,220 
5,520 
120 
9, 000 
3, 480 
2,280 


2,400 

4,  740 
16,  236 

2,  508 
3, 100 
0,  300 
1,032 
13, 104 
1, 380 
7,500 
360 
18, 108 

5,  988 


900 
300 
8,268 
15,  600 
2,220 
1,140 
1,008 
16,860 
37, 200 
5,364 
9,708 
720; 
6,9$ 


$26,900 
7,  G40 
7, 200 
2, 380 

25. 100 

34. 100 
13,  000 

725 
265,419 
19, 373 
1, 850 
3,000 
4,  000 
45,485 
15, 000 
96,  C38 
14, 615 
1,000 
1,  500 
8, 300 
20,940 
15,958 
3,400 
25, 000 
12,075 
5, 650 

700 


7,  000 
9,220 
39,  861 
12,  302 
7,050 
14,  935 

4.550 
34, 980 

4, 116 
13,661 
750 
718,  906 
9,  883 
2,  000 
600 
2,  200 
3,835. 
ffl,M 
248,400 
37  600 
17,760 
4,800 
70,267 
110/00(1:  ‘ 
19,  320  ■' 
-  91,  000 

3.550 
19,782 
1§,140 


60 
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MANUFACTUKES. 

j 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

i 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

•a 

% 

& 

BOSS  COUNTY—  Continued. 

■Woollen  goods  . . 

2 

8,000 

6,610 

8 

2 

2,376 

9,850 

Total..... . . . 

171 

700,245 

1,079,064 

715 

59 

202,  612 

1,589,438 

SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 

I’ann 

o*  r 

1  onn 

lg 

?nnn 

795 

1 

I’nnn 

9  npo 

Clothing . . . 

2 

8,000 

7,000 

9 

20 

4, 800 

18,  000 

Confectionery . . . M*. . . . 

3 

2,900 

10,850 

6 

2 

1,  536 

22, 350 

36,  000 

46,682 

i 

S,300 

MO 

** 

10,400 

32 

o  drn 

3’™ 

o  nan 

1 

’ 

fi  000 

P  000 

I’onn 

7 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . 

* 

. 

Pottery  ware . 

*200 

6 

Printing . . . . . 

10  050 

rog 

1 

Pumps  and  blocks . . . 

500 

120 

18 

S  addlcry  and  liainesB . _  _ 

2 

Soap  and  candles .  , 

700 

1 

** 

240 

Till,  copper j  and  Bhect-lron  wnro.... 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . 

3 

7  300 

7 

12, 200 

Wool  carding . . 

1 

1,  500 

9, 000 

540 

10, 200 

3 

Total . 

62 

152,420  j 

152, 511 

193 

22 

55, 337 

314,  020 

SCIOTO  COUNTY, 

Blacksmlthlng . 

1  020 

2,120 

Bookbinding . - . 

x 

1  480 

1  lo0 

1  080 

4,000 

Boots  and  shoes . 

14 

8,750 

24,552 

2 

58 

8 

ID,  140 

52, 398 

Bread  and  orackora . . . 

2,  500 

1,260 

13, 541 

Briok . 

1,850 

5 

9, 000 

Corpots . . : . 

. 

26 

2,8*° 

800 

Carriagee . 

500 

200 

3,200 

1 

300 

3 , 600 

Cigars . 

1 

7,  000 

Confectionefy . 

2 

2,000 

2, 500 
15, 550 

12 

6 

4 

2  *“00 
1,944 

20, 850 

Cooperage .  .. 

30  100 

Cordage . 

* 

l.,7UU 

9,140 

45 

'  '  1 

1, 000 

Fire-arms  i . . . . . . . . . 

J 

600 

1 

600 

Flour  and  meal . 

14 

500 

116,800 

225 
•294, 530 

1 

52 

384 

18,744 

341,727 

Furniture,  cabinet — . . . 

3 

.  6,850 

2,275 

8 

2, 640 

9,300 
10,  000 

Gunpowder . . . 

J 

40,000 

3,o00 

2 

25,  000 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet . . . 

20,000 

1 

310, 000 

Iron  castings— Stoves . . 

100  000 
18,000 

^oo-0 

150 

32 

13  1°8 

33, 600 

Iron,  pig . 

l*.,  n 

198,  COO 

404, 700 

Leather . . . . 

8 

709, 000 

139, 473 

735 

31  700 

Liquors— Distilled . 

35, 400 

19, 912 

13 

31*  800 

500, 000 

Malt . . . . 

150  000 

437, 500 

85 

860 

9, 208 

Rectified  and  manufactured . . . 

2 

1  440 

36, 708 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

10 

14  1B5 
15,000 

«9  790 
11,025 

4 

26 

6,900 

21, 444 
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MANUFACTURES. 

« 

g 

1 

| 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

i 

■3 

! 

Cost  of  raw  materk 

1 

Female. 

SCIOTO  COTJNTY— Continued. 

"Machinery.  R^pnrn 

3 

6, 420 

19,  900 

7,000 

5,000 

14 

3,816 

18,700 

2,400 

2, 112 

12,  000 

4 

1,200 

3, 000 

1,  560 

3, 112 

11, 700 

6 

1,920 

13,  840 

Woollen  goods . - . 

1 

5,700 

5, 255 

6  | 

1 

2,  256 

8,780 

Total . . . 

101  j 

1,375,205 

1,301, 492 

1,383  | 

13 

440,  636 

1,998,983 

SENECA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . 

2 

12,865 

6, 485 

20 

6,432 

15,  005 

Threshes  Benfvrn-torH 

9, 204 

47,  000 

Ai;|iija  rrt+  nn/1  ^nmil  1 

1,  368 

6, 150 

14  1 

3,840 

8,390 

650 

220 

1 

201 

1,272 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

16 

8,400 

18;  737 

48 

1 

12, 192 

41,594. 

7,130 

1,414 

36 

3, 980 

8,510 

575 

3 

1,080 

3,600 

13, 305 

51 

15, 744 

.  45, 116 

250 

1 

300 

750 

Clothing . . . 

11 

31,950 

76, 574 

50 

99 

25, 644 

124, 106 

prtnpfiWijv^ 

668 

9 

2,460 

3, 255 

Cordage  ..  . . . _ _ rrrr _ , _ _ _ 

1 

2,000 

1,300 

1 

144 

1,443 

Dpiihi  t.iln  . . 

1 

25 

1 

150 

675 

Flour  nn  rl  , ,  r , 

15 

95, 200 

236,454 

31  1 

9,564 

326, 047 

4 

18 

5,700 

11, 620 

Chairs  _  . . . 

1 

200 

168 

1 

180 

950 

Gas . . . ; . . 

x 

30,000 

17Q 

3 

1,440 

4,000 

Iron  enRtfngfl  .  . 

2 

5,300 

23 

7,080 

30, 415 

Leather . . . . . . . 

8 

41, 100 

22,172 

35 

11, 124 

40,  542 

1 

100 

725 

4 

616 

1, 800 

Liquors,  mn If. _  _ 

3 

11,000 

5,943 

7 

2,052 

21,830 

Lumber,  planed  .  _  . . . . . . 

1 

4, 000 

5,375 

7 

2, 976 

9,  605 

Lumber,  pawed _  ,  _ 

45 

72, 675 

47, 636 

87 

24,  360 

106,  216 

Machinery,  stnaryi  .engines  &C 

1 

1, 500 

308 

2 

792 

1, 100 

Marble  and  Htmi  a  work  ,  , .  --  _ _ 

2 

1, 500 

2,800 

5 

1, 440 

7,500 

x 

60 

60 

1 

300 

580 

Painting .  .  . . 

1 

1,100 

787 

6 

1,  440 

3,673 

Printing . . 

X 

1, 500 

685 

5 

] 

1, 644 

3,070 

Saddlery  and  barn n pr  T  T  _ _ _ ^ _ 

8 

5,500 

9,492 

26 

6,228 

26,166 

Sash,  donra,  and  blinds 

2 

14, 500 

7,243 

17 

6, 000 

15, 300 

Soap  and  aandlefl  _ _ _ 

1 

1,000 

3,500 

3 

1,416 

5, 421 

Spokes,  bubs,  and  felloes  .  --- _ 

1- 

600 

560 

2 

720 

1,650 

Tm,  p.oppAr,  and  sheet-iron  Tvn.ro 

g 

21, 500 

21,033 

24 

6,780 

32,850 

x 

250 

13 

1 

600 

700 

WagonR,  ea.rtp  ,,1IT,T.., _ 

9 

9,875 

6,248 

31 

8, 952 

17, 606 

W  ool  carding . . . . . 

1 

2,500 

7, 650 

2 

600 

9,800 

Total . . . . 

176 

431, 015 

525, 026 

611 

lOi 

185, 400 

985,207 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

x 

1,500 

160 

4 

9G0 

1,875 

A  grlcnltural  implements  Plough o  cultivators  <£e 

Carriages  _  _ ....... 

2 

1, 800 

240 

5 

1, 560 

3,600 

Cooperage  ,  ,  _ , _ _ _ .... 

i 

7,000 

4,800 

28 

7, 200 

16,000 

3 

24, 000 

52,000 

7 

2, 300 

'  50,100 

Iron  castings.  *  . . . . 

1 

6,000 

448 

1 

600 

.  1, 500 

Leather.  _ ..... 

2 

25,650 

13, 400 

11 

3, 240 

■  :  20,000 

Liquorp,  dipt illed  „  „ .  T _ _ 

1 

320, 000 

248,750 

30 

12,  OOp 

290,000 

Lumber,  sawed  ...I . . . . . . 

12 

33,  600 

21,200 

41 

13,200 

64, 350 
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•i 

NUMBER,  OF 

HANDS  EM- 

n 

I 

PLOYED. 

•§ 

aJ 

■8 

MANUFACTURES. 

■s 

■g 

I 

1 

s 

£ 

ta 

1 

s 

g 

s 

M 

3 

*2 

•a 

■a 

1 

© 

•i 

£ 

1 

SHELBY  COUNTY— Continued. 

1 

$500 

$400 

3 

$1,080 

$3,  375 
3, 350 
1,  400 
1,  560 

3,000 

1,100 

4,000 

2,000 

Wnp’n,,.  „J, 

1 

635 

2 

600 

27 

228,150 

344, 133 

138 

44, 220 

4G0.110 

STARK  COUNTY, 

A  implomPTitn  flnirrnl 

2,000 

1,728 

3,  500 
12,  525 
609,  000 
14, 255 
3,000 
258,200 
10, 258 
46, 833 
7,600 
12, 460 
42,275 
60, 000 

4, 000 
117, 750 
4,032 

219, 000 

12.300 
1,000 

230, 000 

7, 660 
33,000 
2,700 
5,800 
22,350 
40,000 

3, 000 

2, 150 
157, 100 
21, 900 

23.300 
5,000 
2,000 

95,000 

68,050 

600 

10,000 
6,000 
43, 666 
12,700 
5,000 

350 

20 

139, 200 

G,  084 

2,644 

20,135 

1, 912 
5,749 

18 

61 

31 

18 

28 

130 

18 

16,  896 

1, 830 

5, 280 
15, 4B0 
45,  600 
432 
2,160 
15, 864 
13, 548 
2,400 
840 
1,200 
36, 000 
8,496 

Clothing . . . . 

52 

1,800 

3, 000 
2,172 
449,  Q49 
8,860 
1,180 
1,000 
2,000 
88,000 
37, 457 

11 

46 

35 

4,  796 
495, 838 
32,  300 
6, 600 
4,000 
4,000 
180, 000 
65, 875 

24 

l 

Iron  castings . . . 

1 

3 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . 

l 

100 

37  1 

Leather...., . . . _ 

20 

liquors,  distilled. . . . 

1,079 

14,400 

Liquors,  malt . . . .  .  .  .  .  . . 

3 

6,550 

1, 610 
20, 825 
3,612 
2,500 

8  1 

2, 040 
432 
17, 400 

4, 992 

Lina ber,  planed. . . _  _ .  _ 

1 

2,000 
51,  516 
33,100 
7,  000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

22 

3 

47 

21 

8 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c  . . . . . ■ . . 

Mar  bio  and  stonework . .....i. . 

x 

Paper,  printing . 

2,400 

20,  000 

Pottery  ware  . . . 

1 

400 

350 

2 

624 

1, 250 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

8 

1 

8,530 

2,000 

7, 144 
500 

24 

3 

■ 

4,836 
.  1,080 

16, 355 
2,000 

Soap  and  candles . . ......... ...... . . . 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheet-iron  ware . 

1 

8 

6, 000 
.23,500 
6,100 

7,000 
31, 179 

5, 910 

3 

26 

1,080 

7, 200 
,4,104 
8,412 

12,  000 
65, 639 
12,425 

Wagons,  carte,  &c . 

3 

■\Yoolleu  goods . 

3 

15 

7,000 

10, 420 

8 

2 

_ _ 1 

Total . . 

176 

7  nr io  on;* 

i,  098, 806 

10 

’  QI>  31 

1, 302 

65 

454,  3 

2, 110, 857 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . . 

2 

2,700 

185 

3,800 

1,050 

155 

5,400 

g 

1,020  ' 
720 

3,  900 

2,600 

Hakes . . . 

x 

3 

10 

1,800 

10,800 

086 

Threshers  and  separators  ....... _ .... 

2 

Blacksmithing . . 

o 

695 

1  | 

144 

8,860 
34,456 
13, 400 
7, 200 
2,000 
42,000 
21,  000 
600 

Boots  and  shoes .  . 

21 

* 

2,004 

12 

11,  028 

Bread,  &a . 

’ 

14,470 

45 

Brick . . . 

,  760 

7, 660 

5 

1, 776 

Brooms  ......... v; . . . . . 

1 

3,600 

600 

27 

2, 500 

Carriages .  _■ 

1,200 

800 

3' 

1, 080 

16,  COO 

43 

14,  784 

Cigars  . . . . 

178  417 

100 

12,925 

10, 000 

12 

800 

Clothing . . . . 

. 

30,120  j 

1 

136 

20, 220 

Coal,  bituminous . . 

31 

_ 

11,470 

6, 850 

20  i 

7, 740 
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* 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

manufactures. 

’ 

! 

1 

s 

; 

■ 

i 

1 

a 

& 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

SUMMIT  COUNTY— Continued. 

£ 

8 

$8,200 

$7,050 

26 

$8,  040 

O  '1  * 

11,000 

9, 608 
1.400 

14 

9 

3, 984 

PenlMiy 

3 

1,680 

3,000 

30 

8, 400 

1 

400 

ioo 

1 

300 

21 

184, 200 

549, 903 

53' 

20,568 

3, 500 

5,600 

7 

2,592 

. . _ 

100 

100 

1 

240 

anfi 

10, 000 

800 

3  ’ 

636 

1 

75,000 

67,600 

20 

12,000 

8,000 

3, 000 

14 

3,600 

40, 000 

24,000 

5 

1,800 

T 

100 

1 

300 

1  Mrthor 

36, 000 

21, 035 

26 

8, 664 

'  2, 000 

1, 100 

3 

900 

2,500 

2,000 

3 

1, 200 

1,000 

1 

360 

6, 000 

6, 000 

4 

1,500 

T  nmlinJ  I.,,,,, 

24, 900 

12, 325 

21 

6, 360 

MnMri'iAr  Tfttton  and  waa^ati 

1,  000 

800 

1 

120 

y  ^ 

26 

10,  BOO 

2. 

4,300 

4, 600 

1,723 

6.100 

5 

11 

.3, 600 

6 

22 

2,988 

3,000 

6 

2,400 

2 

70,000 

81,000 

39 

39 

21, 264 

Photographs ....... _ ............ . . . 

2 

1,300 

2,000 

3,000 

2 

1 

840 

3,000 

2 

600 

. . . 1 

29, 200 

11, 274 

00 

28,848 

Saddler  »  and  ham  abb 

11 

5,850 

4,860 

17 

4,656 

'  t  nndblJnd 

1,000 

800 

3 

1,056 

Soft  f'flnd  pfJndlQB 

100 

300 

1 

192 

«*JLU  hnh,  on/1 

600 

1 

360 

'I'lii  a’  r  and  1  *  on  arc 

8,300 

7,845 

17 

5,220 

Turnin^aeroll  sawin  and  mouldln 

1,  ooo 

2,500 

3 

720 

TY„c^f  „nrtH  f.p  S>  S 

10 

3,900 

3, 061 

17 

5,  736 

AVool  carding _ _ _ ... _ ............... _ ...... 

1 

5,000 

3,038 

2 

1 

768 

Woollen  goods . . 

2 

14, 500 

10,700 

11 

6 

2,640 

Total . . . . . . 

202 

858,137 

056,125 

604  % 

226 

249,364 

. ... 

_ 

THTJMBULL  COUNTY, 

Acr^/ml+TTxnl  T7nnn?n n>  ii-iilla 

a 

1,500 

4 

1,068 

g  c  nra  mp  emen  «  g  - 

i 

200 

3 

936 

. 

500 

2 

696 

Ploughs,  cultivators,  &c . . . 

i 

2,000 

900 

75 

3 

726 

A„V  "tnr'1  '  1 

2,660 

6 

1,440 

56 

1 

168 

8 

16, 950 
100 

6,912 

25 

4 

6,720 

1 

500 

2 

600 

^riolc  . . . 

2 

2,200 

476 

13 

1,475 

30,300 

14, 420 

44 

17,292 

Clotliing . . . . . . .............. 

2 

10,500 

11. 500 

6 

29 

6,360 

20,000 

2,000 

3,500 

100 

1, 095 
36,000 
784 

100 

36, 000 

2 

6 

2, 208 

_  y 

10 

2,340 

500 

1 

300 

TWtiirtr 

1 

600 

625 

2 

600 

Plax  drccain 

2 

8,000 

58,500 

5,700 

130,000 

2,000 

5,000 
163.  G9i 

20 

6,240 

and  meal 

11 

21 

7,200 

Purnit 

920 

15 

4,980 

Tmn  bar  and  sheet  * 

1 

129, 100. 

180 

43,000 

1 

1,600 

2 

900 

$19,920 
19,  500 
8,  000 
30,  000 
5(30 
035, 301 
11, 000 
500 
3,000 
flu,  000 
15, 000 
50, 000 
COO 
47, 407 
3.125 

4. 800 

1. 700 
7,  500 

23, 41M 
1,  000 

25. 500 

9.700 

12, 000 

7. 800 
128,000 

3,000 
4, 000 
64, 380 

36.100 

2,000 

500 
500 
16, 750 

6.800 

10. 100 

4,407- 

19. 500 

1,528,072 


4, 300 
1,950 
1, 000 

3.200 

4.500 
600 

19,1.95 

1.200 

8.500 
41,790 
23,300 
43,846 
42,000 

3,940 
800 
2,000 
12,685 
216,745 
7,  GOO 
210,  000 
4,000 
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MAStnrACTUEES. 


TKUMBULL  COUNTY— Continued. 


Iron  8tOYG8 . 

Iron,  pig . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  mail; . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c 

Marble  nnd  stone  work . 

Oil,  linseed . . . 

Photographs . 

Printing . 

Pumps . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . 

Silver  plated  ware. . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wooden  ware . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Mowers  mid  roapors . . 

Threshers  and  separators 

Blncksmithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Bread... . . . . . . 

Carriages . . 

Cigars...... . * . . 

Clothing . . 

Coal,  bituminous . . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet... . . . 

Chairs . . !... 

Hardware— Sash  fasteners . . . 

Iron  castings  . . 

Iron,  pig . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Oil,  coal . . . 

Pottery  waro . 

Saddlery  nud harness . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . . . 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . 

Blacksmithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brick.... . 


1 

1 

! 

■8 

! 

a 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

! 

I 

■a 

1 

Male. 

O 

TS 

S 

$ 

3 

$11,000 

$5,400 

18 

$6,  240 

$16,400 

1 

120, 000 

100, 000 

100 

24, 000 

156,  000 

8 

19,300 

12,  476 

17 

4,  692 

21,775 

3 

1,500 

4,  090 

6 

1,440 

8, 760 

4 

12,  000 

G,  485 

25 

2 

3, 800 

37,390 

9 

2,080 

41, 300 

1 

800 

G50 

2 

600 

3,500 

3 

6,  000 

1,653 

9  . 

1, 800 

4, 540 

5 

8, 900 

7,  500 

24 

7,728 

23, 200 

7 

6,450 

9, 890 

23 

6,480 

21,500 

1 

’  1, 400 

400 

2 

900 

2,  320 

2 

1, 300 

400 

4 

1,  008 

4,  500 

1 

150 

110 

1 

480 

800. 

2 

1,500 

850 

3 

936 

1, 532 

5 

3,  300 

905 

10 

'  3,108 

6,  395 

1 

500 

G5 

3 . 

624 

760 

1 

2, 000 

2, 500 

4 

1,200 

3,  000 

4 

El,  400 

13,800 

19 

3 

G,  300 

24, 150 

152 

617, 120 

662, 124 

857 

36 

251,  111 

1,143,  068 

1 

20, 000 

12, 940 

22 

9, 336 

32, 500 

1 

4, 000 

800 

10 

3, 120 

5,510 

7 

2, 110 

1,481 

9 

2, 508 

6,170 

15 

18, 000 

11, 102 

41 

8,484 

28,  540 

1 

500 

3, 120 

1 

300 

3,  670 

3 

5,200 

5,028 

6 

3, 708 

9, 600 

1 

1,000 

■  GOO 

2 

360 

975 

1 

200 

557 

1 

360 

1,000 

2 

11, 780 

4 

1,345 

1,025 

4 

1,  080 

2, 350 

33 

151, 500 

333, 614 

39 

12, 133 

390, 325 

4 

1,  900 

1,252 

10 

2,388 

4, 300 

I 

200 

107 

2 

360 

G00 

1 

400 

G24 

3 

540 

1, 250 

1 

4,500 

6,650 

6 

2, 040 

9,400 

1 

60,  000 

4, 800 

2 

960 

6, 160 

18 

40, 100 

24, 108 

34 

7,  920 

43,  925 

2 

2,800 

3, 020 

2 

408 

7, 200 

2 

6, 220 

4,758 

6 

1,  560 

13,104 

40 

50, 550 

24, 399 

57 

14, 880 

48, 780 

1 

1, 000 

700 

1 

300 

1,800 

1 

13, 000 

6, 000 

4 

1, 920 

14, 000 

3 

1,300 

996 

9 

2, 328 

5,513 

8 

5. 350 

5,  GOO 

14 

3,  904 

11, 906 

7 

10, 500 

5, 285 

16 

4,  092 

36, 590 

4 

900 

110 

5 

1,  G80 

2,600 

3 

24, 000 

29, 800 

14 

8 

4, 692 

39, 720 

3 

5,  000 

3, 798 

8 

3 

1, 656 

5,  697 

158 

|  447, 625 

492, 274 

351 

11 

97, 428 

724, 964 

3 

8, 300 

11,216 

8 

2,  568 

17, 470 

9 

6,300 

2, 004 

12 

3,048 

6, 305 

5 

3,800 

4, 315 

11 

3,252 

10, 150 

3 

250 

235 

.8 

550 

9,580 
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Tarib  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

o 

s 

1 

< 

£ 

l 

4 

•2 

1 

UNION  COUNTY— Continued. 

4,092 

1, 440 

7,500 

25, 500 

16,700 

36 

8, 616 

37,345 

800 

163 

540 

2,500 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

4,000 

1, 950 

3 

3 

960 

3,  700 

Total . 

G8 

104, 800 

78, 904 

134 

3 

33, 556 

144, 630 

YAN  WERT  COUNTY. 

650 

463 

1,000 

800 

2,000 

1, 680 

5,000 

400 

400 

650 

•  1,848 

32,200 

2,  700 

170, 514 

1, 740 

Printing . 

900 

720 

1, 050 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

200 

540 

2 

480 

1,025 

Wool  carding . _  _ 

2, 800 

1,872 

7,050 

•Total . 

78,010 

92 

24,  040 

241,247 

VINTON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . . . 

600 

4 

936 

2,587 

Flour  and  meal . 

32,700 

8 

2, 220 

26,410 

Furniture,  cabinet. 

1, 000 

280 

2 

432 

1,389 

Iron  castings . 

1 

7,000 

3,200 

8 

3, 240 

10, 500 

Iron,  pig . . 

5 

579,000 

112, 851 

320 

111,  192 

252,220 

Leather . 

4 

7,000 

5,299 

6 

1, 752 

8,415 

Lumber,  sawed  . . 

1 

2,800 

750 

3 

1,  080 

2,200 

Pottery  ware . 

3 

5,000 

627 

5 

1,200 

2,402 

Printing . 

g 

1,700 

4G0 

5 

1,296 

2, 182 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet, -iron  ware , . 

2 

900 

1, 098 

912 

2,825 

* 

Total . 

26 

637,700 

145, 888 

363 

124, 260 

311,130 

WAHHEN  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements—— Ploughs,  cultivators,  fro _ 

1 

1,000 

180 

3 

936 

1,250 

BJackfimithing . 

5 

1,075 

1,  011 

12 

3,  720 

7, 060 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

16 

11,450 

17,253 

43 

9 

14, 232 

37,170 

Bread  and  crackers  . - _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

3,550 

6,475 

6 

1,  836 

10, 456 

Brick . . 

1 

3,500 

600 

6 

900 

6, 000 

Brooms .  . 

4 

7, 250 

7,750 

24 

5, 472 

17, 500 

Carpets .  . . . . . . 

1 

100 

400 

1 

360 

1,400 

Carriages . . . . . 

•6 

14, 950 

10, 178 

33 

1 

14,  076 

27,313 

Chemicals . 

2 

3,200 

2,640 

4 

888 

3,848 

Clothing . . . . . 

5 

6, 200 

13,050 

14 

12 

7,356 

28, 100 

Cooperage  ..  .  . 

5 

4,750 

6,940 

34 

12,024 

21,320 

Flour  and  meal .  . . . . 

2D 

170, 850 

469, 920 

48 

15,012 

533, 988 

Furniture,  cabinet.  ..  . 

4 

4,750 

2, 537 

7 

3, 360 

10,732 

Hats . 

1 

500 

725 

1 

1 

216 

2, 024 

Leather . . . . . 

7 

30,750 

24, 282 

23 

7, 548 

1  37,  G87 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

3 

3 

S 

pP 

•R 

Capital  invested. 

■ 

r4 

DUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

d 

1 

Female. 

■WARREN  COUNTY—  Continued. 

$236, 998 

44  - 

$15,  576 

$298,053 

7, 535 

4 

1, 440 

10,820 

12,000 

44  - 

ID,  584 

33,  863 

£  ‘  ’ 1 

21,458 

40 

12,  348 

47, 836 

MatblQ  find  utoiw  ■work 

1, 152 

5 

1,  200 

3,530 

Matches . 

1 

soo 

400 

2 

2 

552 

1, 100 

M  Mitlnffff  *r  f  'iiolB  ifrc 

2 

720 

10,  000 

425 

675 

4 

600 

1;  900 

260 

2 

480 

1,500 

Printing. . . . . . 

3 

10,350 

2,012 

10 

2 

2, 292 

7,293 

p  3  n  d  l  jo(i]-g 

720 

1,150 

S  dcUor  -  and  knrnor 

18 

5,520 

19,356 

fio  i  nnd  untulJfM! 

1,  GOO 

3 

900 

6,038 

gmifch 

20 

6,280 

25,000 

4, 176 

17,  555 

10,600 

15, 252 

39,  045 

720 

1,000 

5,400 

7 

2,010 

7,800 

Total . . 

155 

487, 100 

893,559 

517 

31 

177, 336 

1,878,725 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  iruplomonts — Grain  cradles  and  scythe  snaths . 

1 

100 

75 

1 

300 

600 

6,  000 

15,  600 

8 

pan 

‘  5, 880 

13, 900 

Loots  aud  shoes . . . - . 

12 

22, 650 

24, 820 

55 

3 

17, 904 

49, 945 

Bread  and  crackers _ _ _ _ _ ■. _ - _ 

1, 200 

9, 240 

Brick . . . . . 

1,950 

5,800 

Carriages  . . - . - . . 

2, 000 

I 

480 

1,  GOO 

2 

480 

8,000 

Clothing . . . 

6 

7,000 

17, 810 

16 

12 

5,748 

30, 380 

Confectionery . . . . . . . 

* 

1 

300 

4  600 

Cooperage . . . . . . 

4 

720 

1,000 

Fire-arms  . . . 

1 

3 

1,200 

1,  450 

Flour  and  meal. . . . , -- 

16 

39 

12, 204 

337,  848 

Furniture,  cabinet—  Chairs . . . 

2 

51,000 

12, 770 

68 

15 

15, 960 

45,  875 

* 

300 

320 

2 

600 

1,200 

Grindstones . .  .  r  -  r 

3,800 

2,000 

1,900 

10 

3,360 

6,640 

Hardware— Apple  pavers . . . . . . . 

3,184 

10 

4,800 

8,100 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

7, 000 

3, 045 

12 

3,120 

9,790 

Leather . _ . . 

164, 900 

99, 910 

39 

17, 340 

1.73, 520 

Liquors,  malt _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

600 

590 

1 

420 

8, 000 

Lumber,  planed _ _ _ _T.. _ 

13  000 

6, 000 

g 

1, 800 

9,000 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

51,  000 

31, 789 

59 

1C,  920 

67, 400 

Machinery,  Bteara-anginRH,  ifco . . . 

2 

25,000 

6,540 

19 

7, 440 

33,200 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

500 

800 

2 

600 

8,000 

Medicines,  extracts,  &e . . . 

2,000 

200 

1 

156 

900 

Printing . . 

6,500 

1, 494 

14 

3,540 

6,  830 

"Pumps  and  blocks 

300 

5, 650 

400 

1 

480 

1, 000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

* 

5,555 

13 

3,000 

11,900 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds _  .. 

3, 000 

1, 490 

g 

1, 920 

4, 500 

Soap  and  candles.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5,000 

18,600 

5 

1,500 

30,  000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wore  ........... . . .  _ 

1,950 

2,315 

6 

1,740 

5,850 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . . . . 

3, 250 

635 

g 

2,460 

4,  960 

Wooden  ware . . . . . 

82,000 

106, 872 

157 

61, 200 

863,550 

‘Wool carding _  __  rT1 

1, 000 

4, 183 

GOO 

5,443 

Woollen  goods . 

i 

2 

15,000 

7,500 

7 

6 

2, 340 

10,  810 

Total . . . . 

135 

655,811 

656,818 

6)1 

36 

206,202 

1,176,450 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Threshers  and  separators . . 

1 

30, 000 

15,450 

50 

16, 800 

47,  700 

BLacksmithing . . . . . . 

1 

550 

401 

2 

,.|  480 

1,430 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1S60' 


1 

USIHEIt  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

§ 

8 

I 

a 

Capital  invested. 

CoBt  of  raw  materia 

9 

s 

1 

•spjuta.i 

la 

1 

1 

•§ 

< 

WAYNE  COUNTY— Continued. 

$4,  GOO 

$3, 253 

8  . 

$3, 388 

$5,  900 

1,370 

19  . 

2,000 

6, 920 

2,000 

1,  500 

2 

1, 296 

5,  090 

* 

580- 

3 

720 

5,400 

La.  b 

8, 509 

31 

11,388 

28,  880 

n  i  f-t  ■ 

93 

27,  720 

40,  030 

1,  000 

1,100 

2 

1 

408 

3,400 

378 

3 

6co 

1,013 

1, 520 

2 

480 

2, 070 

•)i 

1G2, 7fl0 

335.  750 

53 

16, 104 

390,152 

T^, 

1,  389 

23 

7,704 

14, 287 

F't‘- 

3, 000 

2,050 

2 

2 

900 

4,  800 

noailn 

802 

5 

1,260 

2,140 

13,245 

17 

2,  760 

SO,  362 

—  ir  n  rtl.u  (liutllliifl 

13,810 

11 

2,  592 

19, 122 

T  *  imwa'  mtilf 

.  2, 900 

5 

1,320 

5, 800 

t„\i  !■ 

31, 195 

83 

22,830 

89, 120 

-  L  r  An  i„o«  X,n 

4,  300 

1G 

0, 120 

20,  000 

5, 500 

5 

1,740 

7, 700 

1, 500 

1 

300 

.  S,  340 

400 

1,200 

1,600 

737 

3 

852 

1,620 

800 

2 

720 

2, 500 

2, 979 

6 

1, 764 

C,  275 

'  ALa 

310 

3 

1,200 

2, 495 

J„nnc  ’ 

i 

1, 000 

■i 

192 

1,200 

"Woollen  goods . . . 

4 

10, 500 

G,  820 

12 

3, 024 

13, 007 

rpnt-nl 

137 

417,100 

458,613 

472 

5 

136, 868 

758, 753 

WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

5, 300 

3 

DI2 

3,  350 

A  1  t-  1  .o  1  '  1 

U 

* 

10, 032 

17 

4,  572 

19,000 

A 

390 

2 

480 

1,130 

i,li5no 

9, 200 

5, 742 

1JS 

4,  464 

11,  625 

rin,  . 

11 

67, 500 

110, 7G5 

19 

5,  328 

123, 965 

S,  200 

390 

3 

1, 032 

2,  087 

400 

325 

2 

COO 

1,  012 

0 

8, 000 

G,  303 

5 

... 

1,200 

13, 175 

T,  t  (1,  ( 

1,  000 

500 

1 

•  " 

312 

1,792 

T'A.aJ  ,  n 

• 

2, 000 

900 

2 

480 

1,875 

o(l,„wl 

18 

35',  300 

2G,  507 

39 

10,  512 

47,  400 

Sn/l-ll-n-'r  11(1-nAfm 

3, 500 

3,  920 

7 

1,212 

7, 346 

rri  \  f  l  1  *  t 

4, 100 

2,  4!)5 

4 

1,092 

4, 145 

^,C1L  ^  uoL  U^Vu 

3 

3, 200 

1, 107 

8 

2,244 

5,  490 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

1 

'  2,  GOO 

2,  350 

7 

2 

1, 908 

,  6,000 

6G 

154,700 

174,  026 

134 

2 

3G,  408 

251,812 

___________ 

-  L - - 

WOOD  COUNTY. 

3 

900 

3,  400 

4 

1,  056 

7, 800 

g 

3,525 

1,730 

12 

3,120 

8, 050 

12 

2, 730 

3,  385 

26 

'5,472 

11,860 

1 

5, 000 

3,  000 

G 

2 

1,  440 

5, 000 

2' 

1, 400 

825 

7 

2, 010 

3,500 

4 

4,  G00 

2,  200 

15 

3,600 

6,600 

5 

25, 500 

50,  000 

9 

2,610 

59,  400 

5 

2, 800 

820 

12 

.  ........ 

4, 260 

6,  700 

T‘  ‘  “bl*a . 

1 

1,000 

2,  500 

8 

%  BSP 

8,  000 

,.C  1  SS . 

2 

4,500 

2,  000 

5  . 

1,140 

4, 750 

23 

55,200 

47, 800 

|  69 

1  u 

15,  564 

85, 400 

61 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  ] 

BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 

- 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

4 

1 

! 

ra 

■ 

£ 

MANUFACTURES. 

*8 

° 

g  j; 

1 

I 

^  I 

■  3 

I 

•3 

1 

a 

2; 

1 

§ 

£ 

1 

l 

"WOOD  COUNTY— ConthiuGd. 

’ 

$450 

$450 

3 

$1, 080 

$3,  500 

3, 000 

1,000 

3 

996 

2,000 

Rilin' lull  ' 

1 

400 

500 

3 

576 

1,  200 

1,200 

6 

1, 560 

4,  000 

7 

2, 550 

1,750 

15 

3,732 

7,650 

Total... . i . * . . 

80 

115,155 

123,560 

203 

13 

51, 132 

224, 910 

WYANDOTT  COUNTY. 

Uooto  mid  dIiocb 

2,  G00 

3,888 

17 

5, 604 

13,  OOO 

. 

80 

10 

1, 500 

3,  200 

2,000 

6 

3,000 

5, 000 

9,000 

4,000 

9 

G 

4,  536 

10,000 

Flour  nnd  meal 

48, 500 

150, 196 

21 

C,  900 

174,800 

Furniture  cabinet 

3, 000 

2,000 

9 

2, 940 

5,000 

Leather  * 

3 

5,400 

3,820 

8 

2,  016 

6,  300 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . 

3,000 

58,000 

20 

7,200 

112, 500 

2,000 

2,700 

3 

1,440 

5,  C.1G 

11  ’ 1  . 

7,000 

5 

1,920 

7,  000 

'  . 5  ’  P 

37, 900 

41, 050 

64 

20, 508 

99,  350 

.  ' 

5  000 

9 

4,200 

14,000 

Garble  and  stene 'ivurk  * 

1,  ooo. 

2 

900 

2,  350 

Printiti{j  _ ,  _  „ .  _ rr..r _ „ _  _ _ ...... 

800 

50 

3 

720 

1,400  j 

150 

2 

600 

1,  500 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . 

1, 000 

3 

1,080 

.3,000 

Wagons,  carts,  . . . . 

1, 000 

1, 000 

1 

480 

1,  500 

Total... . . . . . . 

j  54 

133,950 

277,484 

192 

6 

65,  604 

465, 516 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Hi 

1 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

I 

■a 

a 

g  ■ 

£ 

Adams  . . . 

93 

$475, 530 

$514, 956 

314 

2 

$94,  932 

$095, 284 

Allen . 

Ashland . . . . 

94‘ 

313,450 

330, 109 

359 

62 

76, 200 

531, 040 

Auhtabula . . . . . 

BUG 

347, 895 

349, 636 

631 

23 

194,182 

077, 367 

Athens . . . 

100 

331, 915 

361, 525 

397 

H 

1X2, 476 

545, 077 

Auglaize . . . . 

82 

176,225 

345,809 

200 

2 

56,  642 

493, 014 

Belmont . . . . 

133 

360,813 

392,815 

443  1 

9 

125,  040 

666, 244 

Bruwu,., . . . . 

135 

364,500  : 

870,957 

487 

2 

161, 136 

1,  272,  577 

Butler . . . . 

1G8 

1,047,012  i 

1,250,999 

873 

66 

[  275, 320 

1,  971, 722 

Carroll... . . 

41 

117,445 

89, 108 

109 

3 

31, 868 

154, 290 

Ohampaign. . . ; . 

57 

409, 950 

504,965 

240 

3 

81,  830 

736,  614 

Clark... . . . . 

298 

836,090 

1, 241, 958 

819 

60 

SOI,  089 

1,  900, 481 

Clcrmonl . . . . . . . 

207 

468, 215 

720,467 

023 

60 

199, 764 

1,  292, 121 

Clinton... . . . . . 

76 

149,300 

;  312, 738 

171 

3 

52,020 

436,  755 

240,312 

803, 581 

Coshocton . 

53 

180,250 

190,342 

226 

2 

65, 172 

319, 424 

Crawford . . . . . 

117 

220,505 

455, 763 

370 

16 

108,  563 

738, 272 

Cuyahoga . . . . . 

387 

2,070,963 

4,029,015 

3,794  1 

6(51 

1,333, 118 

6,973,737 

31,528 

479,721 

Defiunco . . . . . . 

46 

119,850 

120,660 

133 

•G 

30,744 

215, 652 

Delaware . . . . . . 

78 

316,755 

262,329- 

322 

26 

103,  260 

502,  081 

57 

303,050 

007,952 

431 

1 

126,535 

980, 172 

I'uiriloia . , . . 

154 

410, 258 

424,279 

423 

41 

119,  064 

099, 752 

43,092 

Sffil,  281 

Franklin . . . . . . . 

201 

1, 889, 320 

1, 525, 599 

2, 182 

103 

649,093 

2,961,375 

Fulton . . . 

67 

93,705 

117, 543 

148 

3 

42, 384 

206,  684 

trllllla . . . 

52 

258,260 

478,730 

272 

8 

85,  428 

617,. 270 

Qeauga . . . 

45 

74, 175 

38,665 

124 

4 

30,236 

117, 490 

Greene . 

110 

601, 085 

947, 068 

407 

.  10 

131*558 

1,  334, 782 

Guernsey  .» . . . 

39 

135,800 

146,626 

100 

1 

27,840 

201, 077 

Humiltoa .. . . . . . 

2, 084 

18, 983, 6D3 

25,887,363 

23,767 

6,501 

8, 093, 830 

46,  995,062 

Hancock....... . . . . . 

90 

233, 015 

463, 598 

228 

5 

68, 952 

623, 655 

Ilardin . . . . 

61 

154,380 

84,539 

175 

16 

45,708 

182,203 

Harrison _ _ _ _ _ _ 

18 

27,750 

24,765 

53 

14,808 

48,854 

13 

18, 350 

13, 894 

31 

8,136 

32,516 

Highland . . . . . 

82 

219, 950 

378,346 

230 

8 

71,724 

568, 805 

Hocking . 

31 

24G, 475 

192,840 

.264 

4 

96, 520 

341,620 

Holmes . 

95 

162,430 

144,814 

154 

6 

43,080 

240, 725 

Huron . . . . . 

23G 

633,760 

878,330  ' 

902 

109 

337,355 

1,  556, 808 

Jackson . . . 

52 

980,375 

274,453 

963  1 

287,  GG4 

(508,397 

Jefferson  . . . . . . . . 

108 

620,860 

767, 873 

774 

203 

259, 522 

1,  320, 763 

Knox . . . . . . . 

147 

444,211 

276, 202 

490 

89 

168,216 

CG2, 686 

Lake . . . . . . 

81 

193, 750 

123, 960 

221 

7 

69,973 

293,395 

Lilwrivnnn  _ _ _ _ T ,  r  _ .  T .  ^  r _ .... _ 

64 

1,151, 336 

533,649 

1, 047 

389, 688 

1,160,068 

Licking . 

200 

700,845 

516, 612 

722 

53 

221,830 

1,034,093 

Logan . . . . . . . . . 

142 

284, 419 

412,334 

359 

57 

114,  324 

646,436 

Lorain . . . . . . 

62 

232,300 

463, 727 

251 

15 

83,916 

684,327 

Lucas . . . . . . . . 

172 

885,445 

1,130,599 

1,028 

230 

351,  394 

2,123,439 

Madison . . . - . 

42 

63, 150 

106,761 

115 

3 

33,520 

173,892 

Mahoning . . . . . 

236 

911,850 

•  1,072,216 

1,266 

17 

453,  C80 

2,139,515 

Uliriou 

56 

127, 590 

176,307 

193 

57, 936 

293,257 

Medina . . . . . .............. 

85 

187,825 

132, 622 

226 

49 

69, 240 

262,874 

Meigs . . . . 

41 

676, 500 

443, 573 

843 

2 

346, 164 

1,029,455 

Mercer  ..... ............... _ ............. _ ............. _ 

29 

53,425 

73,931 

70 

18,432 

117, 964 

Miami . - . 

142 

738, 250 

1,193,058 

608 

108 

220, 153 

1,827,378 

Mniirnn 

69 

108, 700 

146,035 

111 

31, 464 

204, 398 

Montgomery . . . . . . . 

298 

2,170,050 

2, 529, 177 

1, 947 

173 

712,770 

4,425,374 

71 

216,  G80 

120,390 

200 

20 

56,416 

214*493 

Morrow  ......  ......  _ _ .......... _ ..... ...... 

97 

156, 645 

357, 695 

181 

40, 101 

271, 391 

Muskingum  .1 . . . - . 

273 

1,244, 945 

1, 454,486 

1, 684 

227 

530, 895 

2,638,115 

Noblft  ..  .  .  . . . . -■ 

12 

28,840 

25,268 

22 

6,840 

48, 270 

19 

252, 000 

121, 000 

234 

51,120 

195,  500 

PtuiUliuir . . 

13 

25,500 

13,707 

31 

7,9.80 

31  17J 
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COUNTIES. 


Perry . 

Pickaway . 

Pike . 

Portage  ....  ..... 

Treble . : 

Putnam ......... 

Richland . 

Ross . . 

Sandusky . . 

Scioto . . 

Seneca  . 

Sliclby  .......  ... 

Stark . . . 

Summit . 

Trumbull ....... 

Tuscarawas _ _ 

tlnion . . . . . 

Van  Wort  ...... 

Viuton . . 

Warren . . 

Washington  .... 

Wayne . 

Williams........ 

Wood . 

Wyaudo  tt ...... 

•Aggregate. 


i 

i 

s 

! 

& 

'  .9 

3 

5 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

52 

$04,  617 

'$108,151 

136 

$35,  088 

$2-12,787 

109 

528,770 

463, 197 

354 

11 

114,  882 

700, 301 

13 

225,  750 

288,  960 

135  | 

12 

41,  508 

380,  200 

132 

235, 215 

200,  445 

378 

6 

123,  426 

508,  058 

64 

205,350 

282,758 

179 

6 

53,  556 

393,458 

48 

00,  940 

125,038  . 

103 

2 

28,  608 

208, 077 

191 

451,450 

425, 842 

460 

32 

137,  872 

712,  690 

171 

700, 245 

1, 079, 064 

715 

59 

202,  013 

1,589,433 

02 

152, 420 

152, 511 

193  | 

22 

55,  337 

314,020 

101 

1,375, 205 

1,301,492  • 

1, 383 

13 

440,  636 

1,998,983 

176 

431, 015 

525,026 

611 

101 

185, 466 

985, 207 

27 

228,150 

344, 133 

138 

44,  220  . 

466, 110 

176 

1,098,806  . 

1,001,431  ] 

1, 302 

65 

454,  038 

%  110, 857 

202 

858, 137 

956, 125 

694 

226 

249,  364 

1,528,072 

152 

617, 120 

662, 124 

857 

36 

251,  111 

1,143,  0C3 

158 

447,  025 

492, 274 

351 

11 

97,428 

734, 961 

08  ! 

104, 800 

78,904 

134 

3 

33,  556 

144, 630 

32 

72,010 

183, 244 

92 

. 

24,040 

241, 247 

2G 

037, 700 

145,  888 

363 

124,260  : 

311, 130 

155 

487,100 

.  893, 559 

517 

!  31 

177,  336 

1,278,  725 

135 

G55, 811 

650, 848 

631 

36 

206,  202 

1,176,450 

137 

417, 190 

458, 613 

472 

5 

136,  868 

758, 753 

66 

154, 700 

174, 026 

134 

!  2 

36,  408' 

251, 812 

80 

115,155  . 

222, 560 

203 

13 

51, 132 

224,910 

54 

133,  950 

277, 484 

192 

6 

65,  604 

465,  516 

11,123 

57,295,303 

69, 800, 270 

65, 749 

9,853 

22,302,989 

121,091, 148 

Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860 


1 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM* 

1 

a 

PLOYED. 

'  is 

'S 

2 

MANUFACTURES. 

$ 

1 

g  • 

1 

■  a  ■ 

1 

o 

i 

I 

Q 

1 

e 

£ 

Capital 

Cost  of 

Male. 

*3 

| 

Ph 

Annual 

■a 

1 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous. . 

18 

5 

$259,205 

0, 400 
66, 600 
57,700 
422, 000 
350,435 
19,885 
8,000 
443, 000 
77,500 

$64, 217 

4, 435 

Fanning  mills  . . . . 

10 

13, 120 
62,  472 

Grain  cradles,  . 

3,  444 

.  Grain  drills . 

3~, t04 

Mowers  and  reapers . 

17 

2G8, 809 
129, 303 

706 

424 

279,436 

1,162,030 
481,  214 

Ploughs,  cultivators,  «fec. . . 

75 

Rakes......... . . 

15 

1 

10", 141 

Straw  cutters  . . . . 

9,650 
.  245,340 
331,500 

15 

595 

15^roo 

21,  500 
G79.5L4 
359,  960 

Thresh™  unci  sopnrntors  . . 

37 

215,880 

8, 460 
24, 794 

Alcohol . 

4 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

Awnings . 

58 

47,273 

71,188 

92 

143,403 

2 

3, 225 

5 

13 

4,152 

10,500 

Baking  powder,  &c . 

* 

20, 150 

11, 155 

C 

1, 824 

45,  553 
25,  750 

Bee  hives  . . 

3 

3 

3 

Bellows,  i&c . 

3 

o 

1,700 

3,750 

6 

1, 920 

8r  775 

Billiard  tables . 

4  000 

7, 200 

6 

2,  640 

13,  500 

Blacking . 

1  h 

153, 000 

L  158, 571 

8,890 

100 

19 

•.  10 

43,320 

5, 988 

318,  000 
26,  050 

BlacksmithiuE . 

3,  500 

1  466 

256;  069 

1  iG9, 394 

864 

257.940 

657, 133 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Bolts,  nutB,  nml  washers . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books  * . 

Boots  find  shoes  — . . . 

Boxes,  packing . . . 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

Brass  founding . 

Bread,  crackers,' Kto . 

Brick..... . . 

Bridges . . . „ . 

Britannia  ware . . . 

Brooms . 

Brushes . . . . 

Burning  fluid . . . 

Caps  .  . . . . . 

Carpentering . 

Carpenters’  tools . 

Carpets . . . . . . . . . 

CnrriugcB . . 

Carriages,  children’s . 

Curs . . . 

Car- wheels . 

Curving . . . . 

Cement . . 

Cheese  boxes . 

Cheese  presses  and  vats . 

Chemicals . . 1 . 

Churns . . . 

Cigars . 

Clocks . . . 

Clothing — Ladies’  cloaks,  mantillas,  &c. 

Men’s . 

Shirts,  &e . 

Coal,  bituminous  . . . . 

Coffee  and  splcos,  ground . 

Coffee  roasters . 

Coffins . . 

Coffins,  metallic . . 

Confectionery . - . 

Cooperage . . . 

Bungs. . . . 

Coopers’  tools  . . . . . 

Copper-smelting . . . . . . 

Copper-smithing . . . . 

Cordage . . . . . . 

Cotton  batting.-. . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Cut'ery.. . . 

Dentistry  . . . . . . . 

Drain  tile . 

Dyeing,  &c . . . 

Edge  tools . . . ii.. 

Envelopes . . . . 

Fancy  goods . 

Fertilizers. ...  I . ..  ... 

Fire-arms . 

Fire-brick . . 

Fisheries — Whito  fish,  &c. . 

Flax  dressing . . . ......  — 

Flour  and  meal. . . . 

Furnaces,  hot-air . . . .... 

Furniture — Cabinet . 

Bedsteads  . . 

Chairs . . 


1 

! 

5 

ig 

1 

3 

1 

NUMHF.lt  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

• 

! 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

•3 

d 

1 

2 

$20,  700 

$18,008 

62 

$17,  856 

26 

77,  780 

102,916 

137 

65 

52, 872 

1,077 

1, 109,831 

1,484,038 

4, 3G2 

344 

1, 365, 444 

9 

68,300 

44,891 

60 

25,296 

IS 

103, 900 

133,390 

149 

59,244 

147 

170,510 

512,311 

391 

3 

124, 296 

151 

235,090 

130,245 

1,231 

2 

164,985 

3 

21,000 

58,340 

61 

39,  GOO 

2 

47,000 

31,980 

43 

18,  000 

35 

40,498 

83, 146 

153 

3 

40,  776 

12 

34, 300 

41,315 

104 

17 

32,808 

960 

13 

47, 800 

07,750 

27 

38 

24,  240 

PC  pnn 

7 

3,250 

6, 161 

24 

1 

6, 108 

£47 

826, 032 

584,877 

1,907 

3 

677, 820 

3 

13, 000 

7, 345 

5*1 

19, 5(50 

5 

380,417 

121,990 

255 

118, 044 

1 

50,  000 

40, 000 

20 

8, ‘100 

5 

3,500 

2,250 

25 

10,992 

2 

105,000 

30,300 

60 

7, 800 

14 

7, 900 

4,626 

25 

7,500 

3 

5,  400 

3,350 

6 

2,  07G 

8 

145,700 

103, 447 

56 

19,092 

1 

300 

200 

1 

•  480 

155 

215, 085 

265, 984 

755 

22 

230, 136 

1 

600 

300 

1 

300 

2 

27, 000 

41, 225 

. 

80 

16, 200 

448 

3,  052, 365 

4, 388,169 

6,356 

6,927 

2, 328, 348 

8 

34,700 

29, 300 

11 

111 

18, 264 

69 

750,910  i 

16, 920 

1,678 

635, 232 

7 

113, 900 

457, 148 

63  ! 

20, 136 

1 

600 

225 

1-j 

336 

9 

22, 250 

9,970 

30  " 

12, 012 

1 

80,000 

34, 300 

60 

30,000 

44 

121, 000 

279,196  1 

144 

41 

51, 192 

323 

325,415 

341,049 

1,681 

504,  C84 

4, 000 

2,500 

4 

*  1,440 

4 

1, 000 

1,894 

'  12 

4, 128 

1 

10, 000 

252, 500 

15 

6,000 

5 

33, 650 

45, 305 

21 

9, 840 

22 

129, 475 

93, 529 

214 

9 

58, 032 

1 

3, 000 

13,500 

3 

864 

7 

262, 000 

360, 600 

369 

468 

150,300 

6 

6,200 

3, 270 

19 

6, 720 

12 

10,790 

12, 965 

21 

11, 160 

11 

53,500 

5,663 

58 

1 

15, 120 

600 

3, 425 

3 

984 

5 

5, 500 

4,978 

25 

6, 972 

1 

3,800 

1,000 

.1 

3 

1, 200 

500 

100 

2 

480 

1 

1,500 

3,000 

4 

1, 440 

20 

16,725 

.  5,§85 

29 

11, 304 

1 

10, 000 

1, 825 

9  • 

2, 400 

C 

5, 400 

3,  QUO 

21 

5, 040 

7 

15,  600 

15,  GOO 

44 

12, 780 

1, 223 

8,  066, 196 

21, 114,742 

2,513 

7 

•  812, 028 

2 

24, 000 

13, 100 

20 

9,120 

302 

1,549,018 

749, 296 

2,877 

50 

1, 033, 752 

G2 

496,225 

132,705 

794 

61 

242, 796 

4 

199, 400 

103, 170 

332 

. 

85, 560  I 

11,000 

11,190 

2 

9 

2, 2H2 

| 

I 


I 

'ri 


$52,  000 
212,413 
3,062,831 
70,  506 
20,  000 
209, 855 
874,244 
510, 456 


84,  000 
176, 419 
94,  030 
8,  000 
114,363 
295, 528 
163,  880 
18,  51G 
1, 720, 528 

34. 100 
398,800 

75,  000 
20, 400 

42.500 
17,  055 

10. 100 

186, 140 

700 
759, 015 
900 
74, 000 
8,771,068 
61, 755 
1,653,553 
571, 170 

1. 400 
44,  740 

153, 000 
431,936 
1,  072.,  551 
10,000 
9,100 

266. 500 
77, 565 

200, 103 
18,000 
705,  500 
16, 800 
57, 590 

54.200 
4,700 

23, 410 
4,000 
600 

6. 400 
26, 420 

7.200 

io,  goo 

5  j.  965 
24, 772, 936 
30, 000 
2,621,(582 
618, 115 
377, 570 
17, 143 


Furs 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Gas . . . . 

Gob  fixtures, . . 

Gasometers  and  tanks . .... 

Glass,  stained . . 

Glassware . . 

Gloves  and  mittens,  buckskin . . 

Glue.  . . . . 

Gold  leaf . . . 

Grates . . 

Grease,  lubricating . . . 

Grindstones . . 

Gunpowder . 

Ilnir  jewelry,  &o . . . . . 

Ilames . . . 

Hardware — Builders' . . . . 

Miscellaneous  . . 

Apple  parers . , . . 

Bedstead  fasteners . . . 

Biles . 

Pianos  . . . . 

Sash  fasteners . 

Squares,  bevels,  &c . 

Hats  - . . ; . 

Hosiery . , . 

Husks,  prepared . . 

Zee . . . 

Ink,  printing . ■ . 

Ink,  writing . . . 

Instruments,  dental  and  surgical . . 

Instruments,  mathematical,  optical,  &e . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . 

Iron  blooms . . . 

Iron  castings . J . 

(Stoves  . . . . . . 

Iron  ore,  mining. . . . 

Iron,  perforated . . . 

Iron,  pig . 

Iron  railing . 

Ivory  black . 

Japanned  tin  waro. . .  . . . . .  f . . 

Jewelry... . . 

Gold  pens . 

Kindling  wood . 

Lamps,  locomotive . 

Lasts  . . . . 

Head  and  lead  pipe . . . 

Leather . . . 

Morocco  . . 

Leather  belting  and  Iiobo . 

Leather,  patent  and  enamelled . 1 

Lightning  rods . . . . 

Lime . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Liquors,  malt. . . . 

Liquors,  rectified .  . . . . . 

•Wine . . 

Lithography . . . 

LockBmllliiug  and  bell-hanging . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames. ........ 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  itc. . 


1  . 
a 

33 

I 

1 

ft 

Capital  invested. 

1 

1 

1 

*3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

s 

% 

1 

1 

Male. 

ft 

1 

<1,  aoo 

S,  720 

9 

3, 360 

4 

30,700 

2!),  DOS 

133 

40,464 

3 

4, 000 

2,500 

‘6 

12 

4,813 

10 

79, 700 

41,345 

51 

1 

15, 864 

0 

~ 

10 

53 

5 

42, 500 

111,  330 

280 

54, 900 

*  3 

7, 100 

9,291 

14 

5, 172 

1 

6,000 

*  1, 440 

3 

1, 200 

5 

7,450 

3, 335 

34 

13, 200 

3 

7, 200 

G,  490 

14 

0,340 

1 

400 

eat 

3 

540 

,  1 

2,  000 

2,000 

8 

3,  450 

25 

57, 050 

49, 207 

60 

25 

23,  G80 

11 

10, 900 

13,515 

03 

13 

9,204 

2 

1, 2C0 

2,  G30 

6 

1,500 

1 

2, 000 

31, 000 

4 

1, 440 

1 

1, 000 

1,  918 

1 

300 

2 

2,800 

3,800 

12 

1 

3, 450 

6 

Hi,  300 

11, 405 

23 

10,  G92 

3  . 

17, 600 

4,000 

13 

5,808 

13 

001, 800 

1, 719, 798 

1, 326 

533, 700 

1 

800 

1,220 

3 

300 

67 

1,125,400 

042, 436 

1,  414 

525, 492 

39 

550,  GOO 

413, 473 

840 

331,752 

1, 800 

1 

4,000 

6, 508 

5 

1,800 

48 

3,  G04, 000 

1, 291, 778 

3,115 

4 

975, 024 

11 

31,700 

84, 519 

127 

. . 

54, 096 

1 

5, 000 

2,000 

6 

2, 040 

'  1 

25,  000 

32,800 

75 

16,800 

11 

27, 100 

39, 800 

44 

17,280 

2 

5,000 

2, 500 

8 

2,256 

3 

1, 400 

4,816 

5 

1, 680 

1 

JO,  ooo 

3,800 

7 

3,000 

3 

9,500 

10,050 

24 

8,520 

1 

25, 000 

50,000 

5 

2,400 

516 

2, 113, 878 

1,832,080 

1, 589 

1 

468,204 

7 

11, 600 

18,280 

30 

2 

9,930 

3 

18, 600 

41,450 

16 

7,800 

1 

30, 000 

25,  000 

25 

10, 800 

4 

17,  GQ0 

32, 085 

17 

6,852 

32 

54, 160 

72, 880 

136 

21,588 

106 

2, 723, 200 

4, 270, 466 

1, 091 

10 

379, 320 

149 

1, 713, 362 

834, 932 

720 

1 

251, 148 

64 

573,495 

S,  517,  038 

204 

80, 640 

4 

30, 000 

23,  G50 

10 

4,380 

l 

10, 000 

12, 500 

28 

1 

9, 780 

10 

48,  GOO 

18, 781 

50 

22,224 

8 

42, 700 

39, 744 

100 

30,450 

48 

400, 200 

577, 534 

394 

.  153, 504 

1,862 

3,  654, 703 

2, 459, 541 

4, 196 

11 

1, 180, 500 

1 

1,500 

950 

4 

1,200 

2 

13, 000 

3,570 

*  16 

7, 320 

i;j3 

•  %  936, 800 

-1,808,240 

3,  671 

1.358.43G 

73 


<1 


jjU97,  GtM 
12,000 
43, 500 
17, 000 
01, 400 
8,000 
71, 400 
18, 000 
85, 000 
15,  04G 
04,  CIO 
245,  000 
10,  000 


•  228,000. 
18,  500 
8, 100 

7,  040 
24,  046 
14,  480 

1,  250 
7,,  000 
122,  501 
31, 800 
6,200 
72,000 
3,  000 
18,  000 
31,400 
16,  000 
2, 806,  200 
1,835 
1,588,500 
*'  *  1,074,050 
4, 100 

8,  750 
2, 607,  306 

180,  485 
G,  000 
100,  000 
81,  300 
12,500 
7,408 
6,  025 
30,  025 
90,  000 
3,058,097 
38,  600 
77,  000 
51,000 
56,  300 
191,  598 
6,176,437 
1, 936,  553 
3,051,  310 


67,  071 
139,075 
910,  268 
5, 158,  070 
3,  900 
11,  480 
4,  731,  627 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Malt . . 

Malt  kilns . . . 

Map  mounting  and  coloring . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Matches . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery . . . 

Mill  furnishing . . . 

Mills,  portable . 

Millstones,  burr . 

Mineral  water . . . 

Musical  instruments,  miscellaneous. 

Nails . . . 

Oil-cloth . . . 

Oil,  coni . . 

Oil,  linseed.. . . 

Oil  tanks . 

Ornaments,  plaster  . . . . 

Painting  . . . . 

Paper,  printing . 

Paper,  wrapping..... . 

Paper,  writing . . 

Patterns  and  models . 

Photographs . . 

Plaster,  ground . . 

Plaster  quarrying . . . 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting _ .* _ 

Pocket-books,  &c., . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Printing...., . . 

Printing  presses  . . . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . 

Minced  meat . *_ 

Pumps . . . 

Railroad  chairs  and  spikos  . ...... 

Regalia . . 

'  Roofing,  composition . 

Roofing,  metallic .... . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 

Saddle-trees . . . 

Safes,  fire-proof . . . 

Safes,  provision . 

Sails . . . 

Salt . . . 

Sasli,  doora,  and  blinds . 

Saws . . 

Scales  and  balances.  .  . . 

Seal  presses . 

Sewing-m  achines . 

Shingles  . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building  . . 

Shoemakers’  tools . 

Shoo  pegs . 

Shovels,  &c . ■ _ 

Show-cases . . . . . ... 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &c . 

Silverware.... . . . 

Silver-plated  ware . 

Soap,  candles,  and  lard  oil . 

Sorghum,  sirup . . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . 

Starch  . . . 

S tationery— Lead-pencils  .  * . 

Staves,  heading,  &c. . . 


a 

! 

I 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER.  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Is 

■£ 

-  8 

1 

i 

<5 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

1 

| 

Male. 

4 

£ 

$314,902 

2 

2, 300 

2, 400 

7, 000 

359, 035 

383,898 

1,065, 180 

G 

32,900 

32, 543 

62 

34 

20,832 

136,400 

18 

36, 460 

57, 652 

47 

2 

19, 704 

*  160, 386 

59 

77,  COO 

119, 473 

7 

359 

59, 748 

281,  546 

1 

2,000 

7,000 

6 

1,  800 

15,  000 

14,  400 

5G,  900 

59,  000 

14, 160 

68,  900 

27,050 

19,  663 

17, 556 

61, 350 

231,900 

118,  572 

438,  385 

25, 000 

398, 695 

26 

350,300 

547, 840 

146 

53, 844 

759, 604 

1 

1, 500 

1,627 

3 

720 

2,410 

5 

1, 450 

2,400 

10 

3, 120 

10,400 

6 

2,900 

2,837 

15 

5,460 

11,  073 

20 

736,000 

C57, 036 

422 

187 

159,708 

1,145,826 

8 

129,500 

72,260  ■ 

80 

25 

35, 340 

833,315 

1 

10,000 

7,950 

10 

2,400 

14, 000 

4 

24, 800 

3, 087 

31 

12,  096 

30, 560 

22 

50,200 

16,850  j 

59  | 

13 

27, 012 

90,  650 

1 

.2,000 

3,000 

2 

600 

i,  000 

2 

90, 000 

6,000 

100 

24,000 

38, 000 

18 

48,  900 

73,905 

89 

36, 060 

174,560 

1 

6,000 

5,000 

10 

4,200 

15,000 

130 

255,455 

74, 985 

622 

32 

192,  072 

410, 129 

141 

1,224,374 

1,046, 969 

1,464 

349. 

558, 372 

2, 227, 264 

1 

15,000  ! 

6,400 

25 

9,000 

23, 500 

43 

1,745,600 

4,518,030 

484 

154, 584 

5, 134, 614 

1 

2,500 

11, 640 

5  ■ 

1,920 

18, 000 

22 

22,605 

14,147 

60 

20,460 

52, 875 

3 

19. 840 

75,000 

35 

7, 20Q 

93, 000 

2 

■  8,000 

4,500 

3 

? 

2,  DIG 

14,  000 

1 

2,000 

7,545 

10 

3, 600 

12, 000 

5 

22, 800 

65, 912 

66 

23,928 

125, 000 

391 

364, 012 

404, 507 

1,035 

2 

294, 320 

924, 737 

10 

15,500 

12, 819 

58 

16,824 

47,  400 

3 

91, 000 

59, 160 

145 

G8,  640 

200,000 

1 

500 

735 

5 

1,200 

5  000 

2 

1,900 

4, 385 

7 

-  3,324 

8,200 

28 

338,700 

139, 627 

293 

91,  524 

276, 871 

91 

674,225 

436, 571 

753 

281,700 

970,526 

6 

39,800 

40, 350 

46 

19, 440 

87, 314 

7 

13, 300 

24, 792 

35 

13,260 

65, 500 

•2 

14,000 

5,500 

8 

3,360 

24, 000 

17 

67, 600 

70, 398 

173 

62, 016 

202,935 

44 

39, 450 

37,255 

87 

20, 364 

82,377 

18 

182,000 

108, 953 

258 

118, 560 

285, 694 

1 

1,500 

4,500 

2 

900 

8, 000 

2 

16,500 

3, 500 

26 

4 

10, 500 

27, 500 

1 

•  300 

600 

1 

120 

1,400 

3 

5,100 

12,000 

14 

6,000 

24,000 

4 

11,300 

14, 300 

11 

14 

6,  732 

41,200 

4 

20,000 

66,000 

33 

4 

16,  728 

103,000 

4 

14,000 

4, 446 

18 

7,704 

18,300 

62 

1,081,570 

2, 716,  .993 

395 

50 

141,  600 

3,828,564 

2 

2, 100 

1,020 

2 

312 

1,620 

20 

227,200 

97,710 

289 

105,540 

351, 632  . 

4 

168,000 

59,330 

DO 

24, 480 

117,000 

1 

100 

500 

1 

€00  . 

3,000 

5 

14,000 

24,  685 

33 

8,530 

39, 430 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OP,  1860. 


1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materis 

1  - 

l 

■$ 

8 

■a 

1 

■3  . 

1  ‘ 

2 

1 

$1,600 
200 
49,025 
11,000 
102, 600 

$1, 320 
360 

$3,875 

850 

100 
6,434 
.11,060 
323, 600 

4, 500 

2, 345 

1 

127 

27 

89 

x 

1 

. 

9, 456 
30,, 900 

63,  COO 

* 

429,390 

15 

•  .  1G 

973 

Tin 

~ 

58^ 

, J’  l0° 

1 6, 000 

338 

1,000 

93,700 

70,200 

78,900 

1,188 
76, 966 
91,097 
97, 574 

2,100 

3,51)0 

186 

240 

274 

53 

14 

22 

. 

07  008 
80, 172 

278,  CIO 

9 

11,400 

13, 814 
120, 753 
193, 300 
11,775 

4[Jb 

'  19 

99 

5 

43  464 

37, 850 

200,000 

3,700 

20 

20 

63 

12,  600 

7, 308 

240,  688 

6 

379, 000 

’ 

22, 700 

4 

41,450 

62, 202 
155/887 

40 

802 

■  2  p 

1,560 

12,516 

10, 000 
151, 717 
571,  649 

316 

262, 212 

Watch  lathes . . . . 

2 

1 

700 

300 
139,500 
•  2,000 

40 

220 

281,582 

6,000 

l 

900 

1  800 

2, 100 

1 

120 

.  2 

3^  250 

White  lead . '. . 

g 

700 

Wigs  and  hair  work . . . . . 

44,  532 

373,  700 

Wallow  ware . . . 

10 

6 

9,792 

15,  000 

Wire . . . . . 

17,000 
26,  050 
500 

206,100 

30,190 

29 

34, 475 

Wire-work . 

15 

6, 240  ! 

39,  000 

Wooden  Bcrews . 

150  ■ 

246,732 

2  ■ 

417 

13,  620  i 

°i  * s 

Wooden  ware . . . . . . . . . 

14 

720 
139, 104 

588,929 

Wood-work,  miscellaneous — Ladders ....... . . . 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . . 

1 

48 

2,000 

7,500 

'  '  •  4 

23 

1,  680 

12, 500 
225, 856 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . . 

124,510 

170,  Gaa 

105 

33,972 

Wool  pulling. .  i . . . 

115 

658, 7o0 

476,833 

543 

185 

179, 160 
5,983 

825, 231 
62,707 

-r..- 

24,000 

48,535 

21 

7 

Aggregate . . . 

11, 123 

57,295, 303 

69,800,270 

65,  749 

9, 853 

22,302,  089 

121,  691, 148 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES, 

Number  of  establishments. 

■s 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

! 

1 

$ 

V 

■s 

s 

1 

1 

<5 

I 

1 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

4 

$1,  500 

$4, 159 

4 

4,  608 

158, 220 

Furniture  enbinet 

1,500 

Lumber  lnueil 

2,000 

2 

600 

1,242 

X  umber  sawed 

26 

37, 028 

41,400 

3 

1,800 

5,700 

4 

1,920 

22, 820 

1, 916 

3 

960 

6,220 

n 

3,  600 

2 

2,  G00 

4, 375 

177,  GOO 

31,  776 

254, 264 

CLACKAMAS  COUNTY. 

70,  300 

67,100 

12 

6,360 

82,800 

3,300 

5 

2,040 

10, 500 

6,  000 

4,000 

2 

1,440 

12,000 

44, 400 

15, 200 

31 

14, 760 

49, 600 

Maubinory,  steam-engines,  &e . . . 

3 

31, 500 

5, 320 

19 

S3,  GOO 

36,000 

27 

155, 000 

94,  920 

69 

48,000 

10O<  900 

CLATSOP  COUNTY. 

1, 500 

2 

960 

1,500 

Leather ...... _ ...... _ _ _ _ _ .................. 

2,000 

1,000 

2 

1,  680 

3, 000 

Lumber,  Bawed . 

2 

9, 000 

8,500 

20 

5 

8,280 

17,800 

Total . 

4 

12,500  | 

9, 900 

24 

5 

10,920 

22, 300 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

A  grl  cultural  implements 

1, 200 

1 

480 

880 

It’lnhnvinn 

2,720 

2 

2,016 

2,450 

■pionp 

1 

1,  000 

900 

1 

300 

1, 200 

Lumber,  sawed . „ . 

6 

18,  600 

7,275 

15 

I  8, 664 

24, 000 

Total . y . . . 

9 

23,  520 

9,100 

19 

|  11,460 

28, 530 

1 - 

\ _ — 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

'Rnntff  pllO0S 

1 

800 

3,000 

420 

4 

2,400 

5,600 

Printing . . _  . . . . . . . 

x 

600 

3 

1,200 

7, 000 

Tin qnd  flb^et^lrou  were  _ T, _ _ _ 

1 

4,  000 

2, 050 

2 

1,  800 

8, 700 

Total  . . 

3 

7, 800 

3, 070 

9 

5, 400 

10, 300 

i  in 

JAOKSON  COUNTY. 

A  iwijrill  1  ni'al  tun  lu 

1 

1,500 

600 

2 

1,200 

3,000 

1 

800 

1, 194 

2 

.  1,  980 

,3,  COO 

Plm.P 

3 

57,000 

143, 250 

6 

9,  600 

183,870 

Furniture  cub*  t 

3 

«,  800 
4,000 

1, 975 

5 

5, 964 

9,740 

Leather ...... .  ......  _ _ . ...  . » • . . 

1 

1,095 

2 

3,920 

4,000 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

1 

10, 000 

20,900 

5 

7,200 

40, 000 

3 

15, 000 

10,815 

8 

8,  580 

38,450 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . 

10 

36,  600 

17, 963 

22 

.  17,460 

55,005 

Printing . . . ....i.a,,,,', . * . . . 

1 

4, 000 

1,536 

4 

4, 800 

13,  000 

3 

11, 100 

8, 990 

5 

3,480 

17,  702 

27 

146, 800 

208, 318 

63  | . 

62,  J24  ; 

359,  187 

- - - 

s======^= 

62 
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Table  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


JOSEPHINE  COUNTY. 

Fisheries,  salmon . . . 

Flour . . 

Gold  mining . . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  mnlt . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed... . 

Total . . . . 


LANK  COUNTY. 

Black  smithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes. . . . . . . 

Flour . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Jewelry . . . . . 

Immber,  snwed . . . .’ . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

Tin  and  shoot-iron  ware  . . 

W agons,  carts,  &o. . . . . 

Total... . 

LINN  COUNTY. 

Flour . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Total. . . . 


MABION  COUNTY. 

Flour . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

SaBh,  doorB,  and  blinds . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . . 


MULTNOMAH  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

BlacksmUbing . „ . 

Bookbinding  . . . 

Boots  and  shoes .... . . . . 

Bread.......... . . . . 

Brick . . . . . . 

Clothing . . . . 

Firearms . . 

Flour . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . , . . . . 

Machinery,  Bteam-enginoH,  &c. . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Printing. . , . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

Salt .  . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  &c. . . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . .  . . . . . 

Total . 


1 

I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

| 

I 

•3 

l 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

©’ 

1 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

, 

1 

$12,000 

1, 500 

$3,000 

4. 500 

5.500 

1.500 

$6,  000 

$U,000 

6,000 

210,000 

5,000 

5,000 

50,500 

3, 000 

1,  200 

24, 500 

11, 800 

41 

26,  340 

11 

125, 500 

27, 650 

195 

119,  340 

287,550 

3, 300 

12,000 

1,000 

110,448 

7,400 

20, 500 

4,  500 

7 

5,640 

4,  200 

700 

7 

1,000 

1,200  j 

10,  920 

25, 488 

2, 300 

3,800 

5,340 

3,544 

5,940 

3,600 

12, 575 
3, 700 
20,000 

1, 600 

8,000 

7,800 

300 

3, 300 

9,400 

03, 400 

119, 487 

46,440 

203, 736 

31,000 

15.5Q0 

105, 000 
7,100 

5,  832 

3,  340 

133, 000 

G 

12 

25, 200 

.  10  ■ 

46, 500 

112, 100 

9,073 

158, 200 

19  1 

76,400 

1,000 

6,500 

137, 980 

17 

2 

11, 280 
480 

177,  OGO 

1 

9,000 

3 

8 

4,  920 

22, 550 

94 

34,  693 
7,000 
27, 600 

73 

36,  780 

109, 387 

1 

15, 000 
70, 000 

7 

7,200 

20, 000 

1 

27 

3 

16,  BOO 

85,000 

49 

240, 300 

210,  623 

134 

3 

76,  860 

414, 897 

2 

900 

400 

2 

1,200 

2,450 

1 

500 

500 

1 

600 

1,200 

1 

2,000 

750 

700 

125 

1 

.  600 

800 

4 

3, 150 

7 

3,  060 
840 

7,700 

2 

1,064 

2 

2,300 

9 

2,000 

i;  850 
15, 100 
600 

18 

8,400 

13,000 

3 

4, 900 

4 

2,  940 

20, 100 

3 

3,500 
17, 000 

10. 500 
8,000 
8,000 

72, 000 

11. 500 

4, 400 

5 

5,760 

9,200 

3 

8,500 

3, 600 

3 

3,000 

9,000 

4 

14 

6 

9,  960 

17,000 

4 

8,060 

3,240 

21, 960 

2 

6,604 
41, 900 
4,850 

2,  050 

6, 194 

5, 800 
5,000 
6,000 

4 

2,  280 

28,000 

3 

29 

32,  980 

182,500 

2 

12 

4 

15,600 

1,680 

36,000 

2 

6,950 

16, 500 
10,000 

4, 000 

3, 000 
7,000 
21,000 

19 

14, 460 

29, 903 

3 

6 

4,  320 

13, 125 

1 

2 

840 

6,000 

1 

4 

3,600 

18,000 

2 

3, 900 

6, 200 

g 

5,400 
13,  800 

12,000 

2 

15 

29,000 

50 

208, 750 

131,447 

167 

124,  560 

467,08? 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  18C0. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

! 

!§ 

I 

3 

1 

•a  . 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

1 

•a 

I 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

g 

£ 

i 

p 

I 

Female. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

$1,  800 

Flour . 

5 

45, 000 

175, 000 

9 

1 

5,800 

209,  000 

720 

2,  700 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

9 

42,400 

9,035 

25 

1 

15, 120 

49, 200 

600 

2 

1,200 

2,000 

3 

2,700 

6, 000 

1 

600 

2,000 

Total . 

19 

04,400 

190, 235 

44 

2 

27,960 

276,  900 

UMPQUA  COUNTY. 

2, 000 

600 

3 

1, 200 

2, 500 

3 

1,368 

7,400 

3,000 

6 

3, 0G0 

4,500 

9, 000 

5, 628 

14,  400 

WASCO  COUNTY. 

Blacksmltbing . . . 

3 

1,  500 

5,700 

7 

4,200 

12,  000 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

2 

450 

765 

4 

2, 640 

5, 200 

Liquors,  molt.  . 

1 

4,  000 

8,  000 

5, 360 

3 

1,800 

10, 400 

Lumber,  sawed _ T  _  T _ -r  „ _ 

6 

6,400 

17  1 

9, 600  j 

19,  200 

Printing . .. . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

2, 500 

850 

2 

2,400 

4,600 

Saddlery  mid  Vmvnpflfj 

3 

4,416 

6 

4,  .320 

50,  500 

Tin  an<l  slient-jron  ware  , 

1 

4, 000 

11,700  i 

2 

2,400 

20,000 

Wagons,  cQi*ts,  ^r-0-  T  ,  „ 

1 

400 

550 

2 

-  2,400 

7,000 

Total.  _ 

18 

22,  850 

35,741 

43 

29, 760 

128, 900 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Flour . _ . 

4 

15, 700 

45,460 

6 

3, 360 

54,552 

Furniture,  cabinet  ...... 

1 

1,  000 

240 

1 

1,200 

1,500 

Lumber,  sawed  . ,  T  , 

14 

30,700 

4,702 

16 

6,240 

16,  200 

Saddlery  and  harness)  . . . . . . . 

1 

1,  000 

3, 000 

1,000 

1 

720 

2,000 

Sasl),  rlnnvR  nnrl  blintlH 

1 

500 

1 

600 

1,200 

Wagons,  carts  &c 

3 

3,  528 

900 

5 

2,460 

3,500 

Total . . . 

24 

54, 928 

52,802 

30 

14,  580 

78, 952 

YAM  HILL  COUNTY. 

Flour  ..TT.,  ,,,r  ,  ,  ,  „  „  m  , . . . . 

1 

9,000 

40, 000 

2 

1,  536 

52, 000 

Lumber,  sawed  _ _ _ _ 

9 

15, 600 

4, 950 

20 

9,  840 

19,708 

Total 

10 

24,600 

44,950 

22 

11,376 

71,708 

STATE  OF  OREGON. 


Table  Wo.  2— EE  CAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


Wo  roturns  from  the  counties  of  Goos,  Curry,  and  Tillamook. 

Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860. 


Agricultural  Implements  . 

Blaokgmitliing . 

Bookbinding . 


Boots  and  shoes  • , 

Bread . . 

Brick . 


Furniture,  cabinet. . 
Gold  mining . 


Lumber,  plaued . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt  - . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Printing . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Saddle-trees . . . 


Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . 
Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware  . 
Turning,  scroll  sawing,  «S 

Wagon s,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . . 

Woollen  goods . 
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MANUFACTURES, 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implement!} — Horse  powers . 

Mowers  and  reaporB  . 

Ploughs . 

Blncksmitlilng . 


Bread . 

*  Brick . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Clothing,  men's  . . . . 

Fertilizers . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Hats  and  caps . . . 

Lace  nud  trimmings  . . 

Loather . . . 

Lime . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Paper . 

Pottery  ware... . 

Provisions . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slieet-iron  ware-. 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

"Wool  carding . . . 

"Woollen  goods  . . . . 


Total.. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

Horse  powers .....  . . . 
Mowers  and  reapers  . . 
Ploughs . 


Bags . 

Blacksmithiug . . . 

Blocks  aud  pumps. . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  livots,  &c-  . . 

Book  binding . . . 

Boots  an d  sho es . * . . 

Boxcb,  paper . . . . . 

Brass  fonn  ding . . . . . 

Bread . 

Brick... . . 

Brushes . . 

Carpentering . . 

Carpets . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

Carriages,  children's . . . . . . . . 

Carviug . . . . 

Chains . . . . . . 

Chemicals . . . 

Cigars  .. . . . . . . 

Clothing,  Indies’— Cloaks  and  mantillas -- 
Clothing,  men's . . . . .  - . 

Shirts,  collars,  &c . — 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

Coffee,  essence  of . . . . 

Coffins . . . . . . 

Coke . 

Combs  . . . . _ . 

Confectionery . . . . . . 


$ 

1 

i 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER,  ot 

PLOY 

1 

HANDS  EM- 

1 

ft 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

2 

$6,  600 

$1,033 

18 

$3,960 

$9, 475 

X 

3,  000 

7, 000 

12 

8,880 

17, 990 

1 

2,  500 

325 

2 

720 

1, 160 

9 

3,250 

2, 869 

32 

8, 340 

6,770 

1 

3,200 

5,853 

4 

1.200 

9, 000 

13 

2,475 

2,910. 

24 

4,620 

16,040 

13 

31,870 

8, 489 

49 

14, 400 

30, 680 

2 

4,  500 

3,050 

4 

9 

8,  520 

5,900 

1 

1,500 

650 

1 

180 

975 

40 

142, 250 

309,777 

54 

11,  350 

356,758 

3 

2, 500 

902 

9 

2, 580 

4,309 

1 

400 

110 

1 

432 

600 

1 

1,500 

1,760 

8 

1,  920 

4, 320 

23 

109,025 

100,391 

58 

14,  664 

136,987 

0 

2,700 

18,  655 

19 

5,112 

29, 505 

16 

22,875 

7,165 

88 

.. 

4,800 

14,934 

6 

3,150 

3,315 

19 

6,  420 

12,  664 

1 

3,000 

577 

2 

360 

1, 155 

1 

200 

173 

2 

480 

780 

1 

500 

1,419 

1 

1 

180 

2,  070 

5 

2, 300 

8,495 

11 

2,772 

5,853 

.  4 

3, 500 

2,380 

8 

2, 100 

5,875 

2 

625 

895 

4 

768 

1,230 

2 

4,500 

1, 756 

4 

900 

3,  035 

1 

5,000 

3,500 

6 

4 

1,680 

5,800 

159 

340, 820 

487,849 

348 

14 

89, 340 

683,  925 

5 

28, 000 

6,420 

31 

8,880 

29,218 

1 

1,500 

1, 155 

2 

744 

3,215 

2 

,  20, 000 

11, 370 

40 

16,  080 

40,450 

3 

111,  000 

73, 050 

55 

18,  600 

144,500 

1 

10,000 

37, 858 

8 

7 

3,180 

75,  000 

34 

29,700 

19,302 

79 

22,  900 

66,219 

2 

8, 000 

1, 122 

3 

960 

8,200 

3 

85,000  1 

85,950 

84 

22,200  1 

193,000 

1 

500 

170 

a 

1 

300 

1, 000 

178 

185,975 

179, 359 

614 

64 

183*,  396 

457,  685 

1 

1,200 

1, 200 

4 

6 

1, 020, 

3,000 

7 

95, 200 

64, 967 

129 

41, 160 

126, 340 

37 

108,652 

107, 756 

111 

10 

30,  504 

254, 130 

25 

89, 2.50 

27, 179 

290 

82,800 

247, 020 

5 

18, 200 

18, 136 

37 

3 

10,656 

33,810 

25 

72,900 

103, 434 

389 

70,  632 

259,075 

2 

325 

1,776 

2 

468 

3, 040 

13 

53,750 

40, 808 

140 

51,  552 

121, 695 

1 

6,000 

14,885 

15 

6,  000 

42, 500 

6 

5, 300 

5,442 

15 

5,868 

35,350 

3 

3,000 

7,530 

35  ;l 

3,  696 

■"1$  100 

2 

206,000 

83,960 

307  1 

73,728 

•  202,  000 

i  28  : 

93, 900 

63,853 

158  1 

37,284 

133, 456 

1  2 

2,600 

2, 375 

. 1 

7 

612 

3, 550 

58 

458, 750 

536,845  1 

701 

3,043 

288,240 

1, 106, 531 

1 

100 

125 

6 

360 

750 

54 

1, 797, 950 

382,995  ! 

2,954  1 

1,106,472 

1,  857,  5 55 

1 

6,000 

11, 550 

7 

2, 280 

2 

1,500 

1,340 

3  ' 

792  j 

11 

22,000 

14,732 

45 

16,206 

1 

200 

100 

1  i 

mt-  :j 

600 

2 

9,500 

15,000 

6  i 

6 

i  -2;  940,| 

24,375 
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1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Dducts. 

MANUFACTURES. 

•3 

1 

% 

1 

3 

i 

! 

I 

■3 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Animal  cost  of  laho 

& 

■s 

■3 

1 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY — Coutinucd. 

25 

$46,950 
20,000 
950,000 
17,600 
925,000 
4,000 
21,800 
452, 500 
153, 150 
10, 150 
3,000 
430, 000 

6, 000 
1,006,600 
861,000 
100 
63,700 
409,300 
12,000 

$38, 103 
303, 750 
365,630 
17,615 
683,  643 
1,200 
6,951 
1,197, 148 
50,819 
17,000 
7,600 
13, 594 
12,793 
394, 257 
305,362 
1,150 
47, 165 
174,804 

4, 930 

$37,  764 
8,400 

$122,  566 
321),  000 
487,  708 
31,  460 

65 

6,432 
187,  464 
2,124 
9,192 
39,  024 
87,  324 
9,720 

301 

870 

5,100 

4 

28 

3 

52 

20 

4 

120 

273 

1,335,741 
212,  075 
40, 664 

61 

12 

1,269 

850 

29,  430 

111,420 

1 

13 

5 

379,452 
374, 592 

1, 199, 623 
875, 520 

Glue. . . . . . . . . 

g 

46 

508 

35 

13, 356 
108, 233 

0, 900 

94, 050 
529,253 
18,000 

14 

6 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

3,380,000 

742,000 

330,000 

11,000 

20,000 

233,000 

6,000 

4,400 

8,800 
2,100 
10,  000 
3,701,083 

480 

1, 800 
760, 452 
171, 228 
112, 200 

1,000 
2,116,311 
313, 562 
131,245 
6,800 
37,500 
105,  620 
4,975 

13 

17 

2,323 

644 

314 

381,750 
12, 705 
77, 500 
265, 800 
12, 000 

Iron  forging . . . . . .  .  . 

f5 

Iron  gas  and  water  pipes . . . . . 

43 

180 

12, 000 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . 

Iron  railing  . . . . 

2,  688 

Japanned  tin  ware . . 

. 

Jewelry... . . . . . . 

5,900 

900 

426 

282,360 

10,000 

3,000 

354,400 

130,500 

775 

0,800 
410 
350, 986 

4,  900 
5,430 
290,937 
165, 820 

1,200 

3,500 
3,800 
2,000 
452, 4C7 
10,500 
10, 000 
491,785 
231,023 

Lamps.... . . . . 

Lasts  and  boot* trees . 

g 

480 
52,  692 
3,600 

1,  080 
50,  616 
17,976 

Leather . . . . . 

27 

* 

167 

Liquors,  distilled.. . . . . 

4 

Liquors,  malt . 

32 

19 

177 

49 

Liquors,  rectified . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  plaued . 

5 

12 

42 

18,000 

185,600 

417,200 

15,335 
173,756 
320, 776 

17 

135 

242 

5, 304 

54, 396 
86,172 

39,  270 
300,  620 
527,147 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  <fcc . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

24 

10 

4 

406,500 

58,800 

450,276 

18,250 

.  815 

69 

204,744 

21,489 

1,031,068 
53,  610 

Matches . . . . . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &e . . . . 

16  500 

7 

3 

2,040 

3,660 

23  400 

Military  equipments . - . 

331,000 

23,075 

10  600 
17,585 
28,891 

7 

53 

3 

29, 856 

69,  no 

■Millinery,  &o . . . 

27 

118 

15,624 

Mineral  water . .  .. 

Nails,  cut . . . . . . 

2 

2,600 
i  non 

2,325 

6 

1,212 

6,700 
i  i jn  Ron 

Oil,  coal . . . . . . . 

if  tiOUf  uuu 

■};. 

889 

20 

321,084 

1,  19  U,  DUU 

1G,  000 
6, 000 
64, 450 
9,500 

Oil,  coal,  refined . . . . . 

. 

4,000 

79, 000 
1,200 

4,000 

4 

Oil,  linsocd . 

2 

17 

Painting . . 

2, 601 

5  544 

Paper . 

10 

2,640 
4,500  , 
12,168 

Plumbin g  and  gas  fitting . .  * . .  ... 

1 

6 

*  10, 700 
18,100 

468 

18,650 

6,446 

136,684 

9 

13 

41 

3 

32, 190 
23,968 
538,103 
312,  Q00 
550, 000 
41, 454 
6, 700 
26.140 

Pottery  ware . - . . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . 

16 

Pr o visions — Pork,  l>eef,  Jha..  .. 

248, 400 

326. 

103, 236 

Railroad  chairs  aud  spikes  .. . . . 

2 

4 

290  000 

265,100 

17,228 

918 

8,910 

40 

167 

41 

7,200 

90,900 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 

10 

2 

32  950 

Saddle-trees. . . __ . 

2,300 

6,000 

1,680 

5,760 

Safes,  fire-proof . . . . . . . .  4 . 

1 

17 
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MANUFACTURES. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Continued. 


Safes,  provision  . . 

Salt . . . 

Sand,  washed . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Scales . 

Ship  and  boat  building. . . 

Ship -smithing . 

Shoemakers'  tools. . 

Silver  plated  wore . 

Silver-smithing . . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Steel. . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.. 

Tobacco  and  snuff . 

Trunks,  vnliseB,  carpet  bags,  &c . . 

Turning . . . . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . 

Upholstery . . . 

Varnish . . . 

Yin  egar . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Whips . 

White  lead . . . 

Wigs  and  hair  work . 

Wire  work . . . . 

Wool  carding . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

Wool  pulling.. . . 


Total. . 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs . 

Bee-liives  ....1 . . . . 

Blacksmithing. . . . . 

Boots  aud.  shoes . . . . 

.  Brick. . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . 

Iron  castings . . 

Stovos  . . 1... 

Iron,  pig . . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Nails,  cut . . 

Oil,  coal . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Salt . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheet-iron  waro . 

Wool  carding . .  . . 

Woollen  goods . . 


Total.. 


Ji 

s 

1 

1' 

% 

Capital  invested. 

1 

V 

s 

S 

1 

$50(3 

*1,017 

H 

63,500 

23, 698 

1 

42,  500 

3,000 

11 

S3,  700 

15, 820 

i 

44,  800 

10, 102 

8 

99,  000 

63, 975 

1 

8,000 

1, 800 

1 

150 

20 

i 

5,000 

3, 500 

1 

2,500 

2,040 

15 

278, 800 

441,  017 

6 

1, 230, 000 

317,125 

9 

8, 700 

955 

37 

84,(337 

71, 426 

4 

23,700 

29, 400 

3 

18, GOO 

17,314 

3 

e,  aoo 

2,960 

4 

4, 450 

1,345 

4 

23,400 

19, 200 

1 

500 

405 

8 

27, 850 

14, 554 

35 

124,400 

87, 346 

.  1 

50 

500 

2 

130,300 

92,  838 

3 

2, 600 

2,500 

2 

1,200 

600 

1 

1,200 

450 

5 

78, 200 

*  61,730 

5 

6,900 

17,825 

1,191 

20,  531,440 

13,020,615 

3  1 

13, 000 

5,682 

1 

5, 500 

940 

1 

500  ! 

410 

6 

3,730 

3,  530 

1 

8, 000 

3,500 

1 

4, 000 

3, 500 

4 

8, 500 

6, 480 

21 

127, 300 

194,527 

1 

700 

400 

1 

834,714 

.  457, 569 

.1 

1, 000 

550 

l 

5,000 

3,125 

6 

242,000 

178,961 

14 

43, 250 

22, 789 

6 

58,400 

12, 895 

1 

200 

740 

1 

10,000 

2, 020 

14  ■ 

54,000 

36,510 

1 

40, 000 

36, 750 

2 

137, 000 

30, 900 

2 

1,300 

1,500 

7 

51, 000 

3,072 

1 

1,500 

1, 500 

1 

500 

700 

3 

1,500 

3,500 

4 

79,000 

30, 250 

105 

1,731,594 

1,  042,  300 

$600 

$1,  700 

28,344 

99, 200 

6,000 

125,000 

15,576 

37,030 

3,091 

40,000 

46, 100 

165,700 

2,040 

6, 994 

300. 

500 

5,400 

13,000 

600 

2, 150 

28,416 

.  646, 963 

203, 400 

880,  000 

9, 624 

18, 773 

40,440 

174,491 

7,920 

-  45,810 

10,  560 

49,000 

2,604 

10,100 

2,653  ! 

4, 950 

10, 320 

63, 000 

240 

750 

5,340  ' 

54, 585 

89, 124 

278, 177 

360 

1, 150 

13,  800 

.  ,  .  125,932 

1,248 

9,482 

1, 080 

2,376 

300 

1, 700 

18,780 

96, 800 

4,536 

33,475 

3,241,520 

26,563,379 

4,680 

19,500 

1,080 

2, 400 

480 

1, 040 

3,720 

9, 315 

1,500 

7,500 

2,184 

13,000 

9,096 

23,400 

13, 344 

233,273 

708 

1, 800 

392, 880 

986,  G20 

1,008 

3,000 

1,800 

9,000 

117,732 

327,464 

7,464 

47,839 

3,960 

20, 102 

288 

1,900 

1,800 

6,700 

15, 072 

v^700 

30, 240 

,•••  73,080 

51, 600 

142,000 

840 

2, 750 

10,  620 

28, 124 

900 

2,400 

480 

..  ,1,395 

600 

12, 792 

686, 9?8 

S,  179, 322 
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MANUFACTURES. 


BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . 

Horse  powers . 

Ploughs . . . 

Bugs- . . . . 

Blncksmitliing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Bread . . . _ . 

Brick . , . . . . 

Carpets . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cars . . 

Cigars . . 

Clothing,  moti’s... . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . 

Cordage . . . 

Edge  tools . . . . . . 

Fire-clay . . . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . J . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Olmirs. . . . 

Hardware— Miscellaneous . * . 

Iron  castings— Stoves . . . . . . 

Iron,  pig.........,.:. . . 

Loathor . . . : . 

Lime . . . 

Liquors,  distilled..: . 

Lumber,  rianert . . . 

Livmber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  drugs,  &c . . . 

Oil,  coni  . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . 

Saddlery  mid liarneHH. . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building. . . 

Shoulder  braces  . . . . . . 

Sotip  And  candles . . 

Tin,; fcopper,  nud ^li‘de%lrbn ware . . . 

Wagons,  carfcs,'d5c... ..." . . . . . . 

Wool  carding  . . . . . 

Wallen  goods . . . . . 

Total....... . . . 

BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Horse  powers . 

TUncksmltliing . „ . 

Boots  and  olioi'B . . . . . . 

Cavpcntering . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cigars . . . . 

Clothing,  men's . . . . 

Clover  hulling . -iP. 

Coal,  bituminous . . . .... _ 

Cooperage . . . . . 

Cotton  coverlets...... . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Hnta  mid  caps . : . . 


I 

3 

*3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

! 

1 

1 

■Si 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Female. 

2 

$2,960 

$965 

5 

$1,  620 

$4,066 

2 

900 

1 

1,000 

796 

3 

1,  440 

2,400 

1 

4,000 

2,400 

5 

4 

2,040 

4,995 

16 

11,  965 

11,605 

.  61 

16,  776 

38,  975 

>5 

15.455 

26,204 

98 

28, 104 

70, 049 

C 

8,150 

5,036 

6 

1, 944 

8, 148 

9 

34, 900 

11,619 

44 

10,  764 

33,  270 

1 

100 

128 

1 

240 

800 

3 

2,600 

3,800 

14 

'  4,  680 

11, 375 

1 

60,000 

400 

2 

600 

1,300 

1 

300 

400 

1 

360 

809 

LI 

5,080 

11, 139 

21 

10 

7,  032 

21,622 

LI' 

224, 250 

14, 741 

168 

50, 040 

09, 306 

4 

22,575 

14, 050 

31 

5 

9,000 

1  28,100 

1 

8,000 

1,300 

5 

5 

2,160 

5,586 

1 

3,500 

1,760 

10 

3,600 

7,200 

18 

127, 700 

132,706 

41 

10, 008 

160,  044 

9 

4,830 

2,083 

15 

4,753 

7,  820 

2 

1,550  | 

395 

3 

840 

1,  600 

1  -j 

400 

81 

1 

240 

500 

5 

31,800 

13,098 

53  . 

26, 256 

47, 750 

1 

50,000 

86, 550 

75 

19,  800 

52, 220 

15 

36, 150 

31, 628 

32 

8,496 

53,411 

3 

4,700 

680 

5 

1, 380 

2,900 

2 

4,  000 

2,084 

2 

GOO 

4,673 

1 

16,000 

D,  000 

7 

1 

3, 400 

11,  400 

37 

65,226 

28,470 

49 

I . 

10,  370 

54,  632 

1 

12,000 

8,440 

20 

1 

7,  200 

21, 1D3 

2 

900 

2,850 

4 

1,  920 

5,900 

1 

16,  000 

6,000 

5 

3,000 

30,  000 

10 

94,  200 

24,  220 

33 

10,  680 

108, 406 

6 

9,000 

3,  682 

21 

6,600 

14,  GOO 

1 

3,000 

505 

4 

1 

1,  344 

2,491 

7 

2,130 

5, 090 

10 

3,000 

0,585 

3 

7,500 

1, 880 

8 

3, 300 

0,447 

6 

14, 200 

20, 482 

39 

11, 052 

39, 750 

1 

100 

200 

1 

2 

480 

800 

2 

X  400 

5,690 

4 

1,020 

8,850 

6 

6,575 

3, 890 

9 

2,544 

8,024 

15 

4,  G10 

3,554 

23 

6, 564 

13, 803 

2 

1,000 

1,440 

2 

480' 

2,000 

4 

26,500 

fe-,  512 

28 

31 

25,224 

48, 116 

*19 

941, 146 

466, 138 

974 

58 

311, 594 

.  1,058,739 

I 

1,200 

549 

3 

720 

3,300 

15 

7,400 

5,995 

26 

1 

6,564 

17,541 

6 

1,450 

2, 479 

11 

1 

2,856 

6,  270 

1. 

GOO 

1, 120 

2 

720 

2,000 

7 

6, 250 

4,360 

20 

6,  060 

14,  032 

T 

1,000 

1,000 

6 

1  ' 

1,080 

3,000 

1 

600 

680 

3 

600 

1,400 

1 

500 

1, 510 

1 

156 

2, 000 

2 

4,500 

500 

20 

4,320 

5, 700 

2 

600 

450 

2 

492 

:  1,677 

2 

500 

250 

1 

240 

1,  200 

55 

195,000  ; 

.359,511 

71 

15,096 

401,  928 

3 

2,500 

1.479  ' 

7 

1,740 

3, 208 

I 

600 

475  , 

2  i 

600.  j 

1,450 
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1 

42 

1 

i 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM- 

| 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

* 

1 

1 

1 

I 

] 

\ 

c 

l 

\ 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

4 

Animal  value  of  pi 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-Continued. 

$14,000 

$1, 500 
3,126 
a.  571 

10 

$1,  800 

$3,  000 

8 

3,  060 

6,250 

4 

2,400 

io,  ooo 

Tr«n  ^ 

48, 000 

79, 200 
2,000 

92 

15, 600 

51, 400 

14 

38 

10,992 

109,761 

1 

2 

480 

2,  no 

2, 960 

6 

1, 008 

5,580 

10,000 

18 

7,200 

12, 000 

i 

360 

800 

. 

5,500 

3,650 

955 

6 

1,  53G 

5,960 

11 

3, 372 

6,840 

1.772  1 

5 

1,260 

3, 200 

1,100 

1,745 

7 

1,920 

4,450 

6 

1,116 

6,994 

Woollen  goods  . . - . 

4  1 

9, 000 

7,300  | 

17 

3 

3, 972 

14,550 

Total . 

147  1 

418,250 

516,837  j 

406  | 

3 

97,320 

7U9, 661 

BERKS  COUNTY. 

11,500 

21  l 

6,324 

16, 171 

l 

2 

456 

1, 950 

36,225 
309,126 
7,000 
38, 636 

1, 000 
3,000 
16,900 
23, 500 
7,255 

4, 900 

111  ' 

20,  880 

67, 220 

115,953 

1,672 

381  j 

74 

43, 140 

238, 208 

7  ' 

1,  980 

6,500 

15 

57  1 

10,  404 

45,  745 

3,400 

3,500 

13.780 

4  1 

720 

5, 000 

Til'll  Kb  OR .  . . . 

x 

4 

1,200 

5,272 

Carriages . - . . 

12 

15 

22 

55 

1 

13, 572 

41,999 

65 

12 

13,488 

57, 816 

Clothing,  men’s . 

20, 035 

37 

17 

9r888 

31, 075 

P.lftyflr  linlllii^1 

* 

4 

672 

5,020 

Conpcrngn  .  r . . 

230 

1 

300 

615 

Cordage  .... 

1 

30,000 

200,000 

3  000 

12 

4,200 

60,000 

Cotton,  goods . . . . . . 

2 

198,750 

1.200 

128 

173 

51,  COO 

275, 000 

Fire-arms . 

5 

1,200 

4,000 

Flour  and  men! . . 

129 

213  ! 

53, 736 

1,386,672 

F  urnitu  rp— (*!n  hi^Af 

13,700 

28 

i 

6,108 

12,715 

fllmirs _ 

2 

! 

600 

795 

Gas . . . 

10,000 
4,000 
4, 700 

6 

3, 036 

80,  565 

Glue . . . 

1 

8,300 

10 

3 

3,528 

13,  500 

Gunpowder . . . 

* 

1 

15G 

3,  600 

Hardware _ Mi  roo.11  n  n  non  $ 

•m  onn 

40 

. 

8,400 

30,000 

Hats  and  caps . . . . . 

17 

202, 100 
2,000 
734,799 
87, 500 

156,706 

227 

74 

I  78,744 

349,128 

Hosiery . . . 

2 

600 

1,250 

Iron,  bar,  shant,  railroad,  &f»..  T _ r .  „ , _ „  „  „ 

16 

10 

341 

103,  404 

606, 119 

Iron  blooms . . . . 

96, 133 

83 

24, 120 

123,305 

Iron  castings..  , 

78, 525 
13,000 

102 

36, 036 

139,  CIO 

Stoves  . . 

18 

4,320 

31, 400 

Iron  gas  and  wntl-r  pipe  . 

1 

4C6, 587 

122 

43,920 

309,077 

12 

35 

42 

30 

8 

34, 400 

147 

34, 104 

135,30$ 

Iron,  pig _  „  .a 

1,393,794 
214, 691 

667, 597 
175.251 

680 

169, 260 

902,046 

Heather . . 

128 

31,248 

'  $59, 418 

Lime  . .  _ 

56,702 

42,000 

62 

15,252 

61, 695 

Liquors,  distilled .  .  ...... 

49, 081 

21 

5,508 

101,570 

Liquors,  malt 

6 

86, 000 

54. 779 

43 

1C,  020 

99, 6U0 

Lumber,  pl^inod 

15, 000 

4, 000 

6 

2,232 

7, 720 

33 

22, 350 

35 

7,440 

31,477 

Machinery  Ht«nm*engmes  &c 

5 

475, 000 
9,250 
400 

183,264 

703 

248,520 

53e,  138 

Marble  mi  d  stone  *worlc 

7 

22 

10,224 

22,050 

1 

1 

300 : 

875 

Nails,  cut . . „ . 

2 

190, 000 
9.000 

132, 000 

188 

76, 800 

234,540 

Oil,  linseed . 

2 

8, 500 

2 

456 

10,288 

G3 
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3 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

V? 

s 

PLOYED.  J 

£ 

j 

u 

o 

•§ 

*g 

•f 

p4 

MANUFACTURES, 

i 

1 

£ 

o 

l 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

. 

73 

n 

■a 

I 

■§ 

6 

.  a 

Mai 

& 

1 

1 

BERKS  OOUNTY-Coutlnuod. 

$09,000  ! 

$54,  SCO 
C72 

4,200 
41,000  | 
15,675  | 
10,000  | 

2, 018 
13, 224 
0,369 

6, 830 

16  ^ 

4,020 

16,872 

7,488 

3,  600 
22, 800 
900 

18,  216 
6,984 

6 

16 

46  1 
36  1 

46,340 
j  23, 878 

15, 000 

1,500 
6,750 
21, 900 

1,500 

2, 750 

20 

13 

* 

78 

32,300 
23,  618 

2 

9,200 

3,470 

26 

\ 

6,  732 

17  P15 

860 

10 

7r  ^ 

177 

!  * 
u8 

1  a k  ani 

4,>,  j 

Total . . . . 

1 

' 

*U  1 

°  1 

BLAIR  COUNTY. 

1 

2,000 

6,410 

4,300 

400 

3,170 
5,211 
5,925 
400  i 

2,160 

8,004 

4,  800 
300 

7,500 
21, 100 
14, 050 
800 

17  , 

of 

16 

l 

2 

Clothing,  men’s . „ . . . .  . . 

2,400 
12, 000 
168, 500 

5,200  j 
400 

324,067  | 

2,700 
.  1,248 
15,  660 

9,600 
2,400 
384, 029 

Coal,  bituminous . . . . 

4 

Flour  and  meal . 

35 

55 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

1 

400 

400 

2 

3C0 

600 
5,000 
30, 000 
239, 100 
62,495 
2,830 

Iron — Bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . . .  i 

1 

15, 000 

20, 000 

20 

7,200 

Iron  blooms . . . . . 

Iron  castings .  „ . . .  f 

6 

54, 600 
500 
940,000 
51, 400 

6, 000 

24, 266 
1,580  | 
293,823  | 
37,807 
325 

70 

21, 060 
1,200 

Stoves . . . 

1 

Iron,  pig . . . 

11 

11 

1 

482,  900 
58, 100 
1,  400 

.Leather . . . 

160 

28 

2 

7,572 

600 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  planed. . . . . ' , . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

1 

1° 

4,200 
32,250 
60, 000 
1,000 

6,320  j 
13,750 
72,200. 
700 

9 

23 

3, 600 

7, 308 
28, 800 

1,  SCO 

10, 000 
28, 600 
108,  000 
3,  400 

Nath),  cut . 

Printing,  newspaper . 

1 

5 

Saddlery  and  harness. _ _ _ 

Tin,  copper,  cud.  Shoot-Iron  ware . 

1  4 

*  2 

5, 800 

2, 200 

1, 330 
38, 000 

5, 694? 

2, 446 
830 

8,  648 

11 

3,672 

1,  032 
996 

2,  088 

!  11, 270 

8,600 

Wagons,  carts,  &0 . 

I  « 

^  ! 

B.  000 

"Woollen  goods . 

1  8 

14, 155 

. 

Totul . 

1 

1  510  449 

133 

lt  609, 290 

986, 494 

297,  444 

BRADFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Mlscellanem. ». .  . 

3 

12, 200 
17,  500 

15, 494 
7,635 

35 

15 

13,872 

5,760 

36,400 
25, 500 

Fanning  mills . . 

2 

Boots  and  shoes  ... _ _ 

77 

3.5, 100 

21,  576 

117 

32,  736 

74, 50U 

Bread . 

24 

18, 225 

28, 078 

74 

22,  692 

1,200 

500 

37,080 

Brick . 

1 

3,  000 

755 

360 

Carriages . .  ... 

1 

4- 

127 

1 

a.59 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

11 

25, 975 

8,  6ol 

1  J' 

Coal,  bituminous . _ 

1 

7, 900 

3’Inl 

24, 000 

.36,000 
12,818 
390, 282 

Cooperate . 

19 

100,  000 

3*  693 

80 

1 

Flour  and  meal _ ..... _ _ _ 

31 

197,800 

363, 182 

45 

14,  604 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . 

Chairs . . 

8 

1 

13,500 

2,898 

17 

5,  268 
360 

18,537 
700 
9;  600 

Handles . . . 

200 

250 

1 

5, 000 

2,000 

10 

3, 120 
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s 

number  of 

HANDS  EM- 

i5 

g 

PLOYED. 

a 

c 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

| 

■S 

• 

> 

■& 

1 

° 

.s 

g 

o 

& 

i 

I 

Capital 

1 

O 

3 

3 

£ 

Annual 

Annual 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Continued. 

$5,300 
13,000 
21, 000 

$1,  307 

5, 985 

2, 704 

$1,080 

6, 144 

4, 800 

$1,  000 
15, 067 
IS,  180 

11 

14 

58, 050 
5,500 
330,650 

66,932 

6,840 

160,876 

422 

3,000 

15, 720 

1, 440 

2 

153 

4 

10,  500 

768 

4,500 
15, 000 

1, 700 

1,000 

2  • 

360 

500 

.  440 
468 
6,555 
8,623 

1, 995 
3,200 

2 

360 

800 

864 

9,625 

11,200 

6,500 

4,000 

13 

3,216 

3, 120 

8,  GG0 

3, 360 

7, 500 

720 

1,300 

23,000 

8,000 

500 

6,420 

22,823 

21 

6,300 

IS,  548 

2,400 

14,022 

1 

300 

3, 500 

35, 000 

8 

6 

3,  672 

22,850 

396 

978,400 

758, 430 

906 

15 

254,844 

1,323,771 

BUCKS  COUNTY. 

A  gvlffllltflfn.]  implpm^Ut-fr—TVTifiCPP  (lUPOUS .  , 

49,700 

21, 630 

22, 368 
480 

81,955 

Farming  Tnillf?  -  tT 

1 

220 

875 

1 

14, 000 

13,782 
2,966 
24, 508 

18 

7 

7,296 

2, 184 

-  22,200 

Ploughs  ... _ .„r _ 

3 

6,436 

Blacksmithing. . . - . . . 

87 

71 

143 

37,  212 

89, 670 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

35,453 

4,  COO 
1,300 
5,000 

5,  000 
38,600 

600 

46, 326 
3,750 

80 

182 

15 

42,  936 

104, 737 

Brick...  . . 

14 

3,  000 

8,800 

Brush  hlnckp _ 

]_ 

2 

570 

700 

Buttons,  hone.. . . . 

1 

2,020 

5 

■  ■  8 

2, 304 

5,  560 

Carpentering . . .  .... 

1 

10, 000 
26, 159 

1  040 

5 

. .....! 

1, 500 

12, 500 

Carriages  .. 

32 

107 

2 

30,348  1 
690  ! 

89, 7G4 

Carriage  trimming 

1 

2, 200 

Cigars . . . 

24 

5 

20,000 

5,  400 

24,749 
33, 360 

140  1 
22 

29 

35, 820 

1  94,567 

Clothing,  men’s . f .  . 

151 

10,596 

!  02,  coo 

Cooperage  . . . . . . . 

3 

2,080 

975 

4 

1, 260 

2,  880 

Fisheries,  shad . 

c 

4,800 
464,  000 

240 

1, 052, 037 

12 

3,096 

7,399 

Flour  and  meal  _ 

90 

135 

33,552 

1,  216, 543 

Furniture  cabinet 

g 

6,464 

8,000 

3,655 

330 

14 

3,900 

9, 883 

I 

1 

144 

800 

Gunpowder _  . .  ..... 

1 

1,  SOO 

1,255 
400 
,  6,550 

1 

300 

2,500 

Hats  and  caps.  .  .  .  . 

1 

1,  000 

1 

300 

1,000 

Tron-Bpr  stipot  railroad  &c 

i  : 

4,000 

8,  000 

12 

1,440 

11,000 

Iron,  c.aef.in  gs . .  „  _  _  _ 

!  3 

3,375 

35,750 

90,800 

9 

i 

2, 664 

. 8,  GOO 

Iron  forging  __  .  _  _ _ _ _ 

1 

2,200 

26 

D,  600' 

. 50,000 

Iron,  pig..... .  . . . . . 

1 

250, 000 

135 

42, 120 

270,  000 

Jewelry . . . . 

1 

1,000 

88,500 

400 

2 

600 

1,200 

Leatlior . .  _ ,  r ,  r....  .  r _  _ _ _ _ 1 

23 

73,395  i 
36, 385 

61 

1C,  020 

119,  666 

18 

1 

32, 500 
400 

88 

1 

25,  J16 

89,  665 

Liquorn,  distilled  T  -.  . . 

320 

l 

240 

600 

Liquors  rectified 

1 

],500 

1, 130  1 

i 

120 

1, 250 

Lumber,  saw^d _ rr.  _ _ _ _ ...... _ _ 

38 

163, 350 
16, 500 

1, 000 
900 

112,724 

3,700 

450 

81 

24, 468 

207,875 

Mftollineryj  Rte^rn-engilieB  &C  .  , , _  ......  _ _ _ 

2 

21 

7,812 

15,  510 

Marble  and  stone  work  T _  _  _  1  _  _ _  _  .. 

1 

8 

,  .  000 

.1,200 

Millinery  and  dress  making . . . 

1 

200 

1  2 

384 

900 

Fainting.. . 1 . . 

4 

1,300 

7,000 

500 

1,125 

8 

2,040 

4, 040 

Paper .  r-.r-r  . 

1 

5, 650 

6 

1 

1,872 

20,000 

Photographs . . . . . 

1 

500 

360  , 

800 

500 
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MANUFACTURES. 


BUCKS  COUNTY— Continued. 


Plaster,  ground . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing,  newspaper . 

Provisions— Fork,  beef,  &c  -  ---- 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Skip  and  boat  building . .  ■ 

Spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  &c . . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  war 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wire  work . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total.. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Blacksmithing . 

Boots  und  shoes . .. . 

Brick . 

Carriages . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . - . 

Hats  and  caps . . . 

Iron  castings — Stoves . 

Iron,  pig. . . . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Salt . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . 

Woollen  goods . 


Total-. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 


Blacksmlthlng  ........ 

Blocks  and  pumps  , . . . 
Boots  and  shoes-...... 

Bread . . 

Brick.... . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages . . 

Cars . . . 

Cement . . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing,  men's  ...... 

Coal,  bituminous..... 

Coke . . 

Dentistry . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture — Cabinet 
Chairs ... 
Gas . 


Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . . 
Iron  eastings— Stoves  — .... 

Iron  ora  . 

Ironmv,  burning . - . 


$1, 100 
8,  ‘200 
28, 600 
7,  000 
15,262 
47,  000 
15, 100 
2,  000 
350 
6, 900 
21,991 


D,  320 
G50 

2. 500 
9,450 

56,  400 

9.500 
750 

32, 400 
00, 000 
26, 680 
17,  400 


4,000 

3,420 


$1,000 
2,455 
7, 496 
3, 787 
15,  955 
8, 500 
12, 904 
25,000 
50 

11,686 

7, 290 


I,  910 
353 

8,369 
236 
2,133 
2, 175 
91,  383 
2,450 
530 
16,  095 
29,  000 
17, 024 

II,  110 

5, 049 

100 
2, 571 


$312 
4,  860 
11,004 
840 
10, 056 
7,500 
11,340 
1, 200 
300 
6,  480 
13,  236 


3,235 
500 
8, 955 
2, 000 
4,125 
9, 975 
1,  000 
COO 
2, 300 


5,050 
108, 700 
21,000 
250 
36, 000 
5,150 
500 
41,  000 
1,  000,  000 
14, 000 
100,  000 
100, 000 


3,  647 
219 
19, 854 
8,465 
11, 322 
36, 459 
940 
3, 245 
4,000 


9, 357 
10,  688 
42,  601 
333 
50,  303 
4,  502 
482 
3,  790 
780,  228 
3,  845 
9,  GOO 
174, 738 


1,140 
288 
8,  676 
300 
4,  656 
3, 760 
6, 090 
3, 456 
433 
10, 002 
27, 000 


4,476 
120 
18, 168 
1,020 
G,  600 
21, 576 
2,160 
4, 332 
1, 440 
156 
4, 560 


$1, 625 
11,  890 
35, 450 
4,865 
20, 843 
49,725 
28,  350 
48,000 
500 
24,230 
29,479 


4,050 
1,125 
21,936 
900 
7,  090 
6, 350 
115,740 
14,610 
3,726 
37, 675 
88, 000 


7,104 

SO,  195 

4,764 

07,  000 

1, 920 

11,400 

2, 712 

4,520 

2, 172 

0,  000 

720 

1,080 

1,710 

13, 100 

80,  00<1 

387,028 

13, 783 
775 
45,  089 
10,  830 
29,029 
75,  507 
3,  000 
19,  000 
8, 000 
500 
18,  509 


63, 9G0  1 

109,820 

24,  600 

00,500 

360 

800 

4, 044 

70,  0.01 

4, 980 

13,  753 

768 

1,  725 

840 

9,000 

371, 280 

1,  323,  000 

3, 312 

0, 500 

151,500 

184,  800 

9, 730 

204,  730 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

i 

jj 

% 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

« 

i 

1 

a 

£ 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Contmned. 

$450,000 

$247, 660 

107 

$35, 064 

$397,  500 

G8, 613 

0 

600 

425 

684 

2 

* 

500 

K  ,109 

1,333 

4^'  prd 

fc0 

^  700 

U’ 

icd  i . 

8,  COO 

960 

120 

Woollen  goods . . . 

3 

12,300 

7,040 

4 

2 

1,212 

13,167 

Total . .... . 

30G 

2, 186,  GOO 

1, 627, 459 

2,477 

4 

835, 18B 

3, 129,667 

CARBON  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Coni.  anthrnMto 

2 

11 

10,000 

14,596 

38 

13 

11,160 

29, 273 

Flour  and  meal . 

4 

3, 096 

76, 492 

Gunpowder . . . ,  _ 

I 

7,635 

768 

11,  000 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . 

2 

4, 320 

22, 000 

Iron  castings . . . . . . 

3 

30,500 

9,720 

38, 400 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . . 

1  2 

14,  364, 

131, 470 

Leather . . 

3 

151,468 

23,100 

18, 756 

217, 291 

Lumber,  planed . . . . .  _  . 

3 

35,  500 

4,560 

33, 500 

Lumber,  sawed . 

53 

135, 480 

75, 870 

304, 702 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . . . 

3 

67, 400 

6, 100 

40, 638 

29,  316 

76, 180 

Ship  and  boat  building  _ _ _ 

1  4 

11,162 
19, 315 

13, 968 

32, 125 

Wire  work . . . 

1  a 

14, 000 

3, 420 

24,617 

Total . 

93 

2,  022, 115 

730,813 

2,463 

13 

686, 322 

1, 952, 050 

CENTRE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — IJorso^powors  -  -  -  - 

2 

32 

300 

200 

300 

600 

Blacksmith  ing . . . . 

14, 0E0 

14,101 

i 

11,244 

36,800 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

17 

5,  450 

4, 250 

■ 

7, 212 

15, 200 

Carpets . 

1 

600 

600 

480 

1,300 

Carriages . 

5 

6, 900 

3,700 

5,280 

12, 800 

Clothing,  men’s . . 

!  3 

4,400 

4,400 

2,928 

9,100 

Cotton  coverlets.... . . . 

1 

800 

850  i 

2 

480 

3, 200 

Beige  tools . 

!  1 

50,000 

37, 400 

24, 000 

100,  000 

Flour  and  meal . 

21 

136, 000 

213, 252 

9,732 

240, 400 

Furniture— Cabinet .  . . . . . . 

5 

2,900 

1,221 

10 

2,172 

5, 900 

Chairs _ _ 

1 

800 

400 

2  ' . 

360 

8QQ 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  milronrl  fte  -  -  . . - . . 

3 

150, 000 

90, 000 

50, 400 

150,000 

Iron  blooms .  . . . . . . . 

4 

440,000 

117, 000 

62, 400 

204,000 

Iron  castings . ,  . . 

7 

10,300 

16, 270  1 

"  i . 

8, 880 

Iron,  pig .  . 

4 

215, 000 

63, 600 

54, 000 , 

3.35,  boo 

Leather . , _ r_  .  _ _ _ 

4 

7,700 

5, 634  1 

1,500 

2 

5  000 

800 

840  | 

2,000 

Printing,  newspaper  . . . 

2 

3,400 

930  ; 

7 

1,260  | 

6, 092 
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MANUFACTURES. 


CENTRE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Sad  tilery  tmd  harness . 

Wagons,  carta,  &c . .  . 

Woollen  goods . . . 


Total.. 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implement*— JHHcclluneou8 . 

Ilorgo  powers . 

Bark,  ground . . . 

IIIfu.'fcmuthn]g . 

Boffte  nnd  shoes . . . 

Brasa  founding . . . 

Bread.......... . . . . . . . 

Brick . ' 

Carpoaterlng . . . 

Carriages  . . ... . 

Cm. . . . . 

CMer . . . . 

Cigar* . 


Cfo  thing,  ftieu’a . 

Clover  hulling . 

Coffins.... . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cotton  goods. . . 

Dentistry . . . . . 

Edge  tools . 

Fertilizers . . . 

Flour  and  meal...., . 

Furniture— Cabinet...... . . . _ 

Chairs . 

Hardware— Angers . . . 

Hnta  and  caps.. . . . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . . . ..... 

Iron  blooms . 

Iron  CMtings . . 

StoveB . . . . . 

Jfcou-;0fca  . 

* .....  . 

t*mth«r „v ... .........  . 

lime . —..'.w, ..........  . '*•••—. 

t.uruber,  planed . .. 

Lumber,  sawed . 

M«hta,ry,  cotton  ana  woollcn-Bobbim  unaVp^lV.'! 

Machinery,  Mcatn-engim*,  &« . 

Marble  uo  rt  stony  v.  i  u . 

Millinery  and  drcBa., miking . . 

Millwrighting .  . 

Fainting .  . 

Paper— Printing .  ’ 

Ibwikbindanf  boards . 

PlttBt,  r.  ground .  . 

Tottery  war* . ' . 

Printing,  newspaper .  * . ' 

Saddlery  and  burn™*  . 

Sa*b,  doors,  and  blinds .  . 

Scythe  ctonm . . .  . 

Ship  and  boat  building  . .  . 

.Soap  and  randies .  . 

Spokes,  bubs.  Mb**,  •«•*?* 

Stone  quarrying . . .  . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  thret-inm  ware . 


1 

a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

3 

3 

3 

■a 

1 

a 

£ 

1 

| 

o 

1 

l 

o 

. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

$5,725 

$4,475 

23 

‘  $4,080 

1, 140 

2 

3 

27,000 

22,150 

26 

7 

|  5, 400 

133 

1, 087, 175 

601, 488 

951 

7 

255,  048 

10 

68, 000 
22,000 

9, 500 
37, 870 
25,394 
700 

15,523 

7,900 

28,373 

7,800 

1, 092 

37,  020 

26,  544 

1 

3 

77 

27,699 
28,843 
1,064 
34,285 
3,124 
2,300 
16,013 
44,000 
2,335 
5,177 
17, 118 
5,500 

143 

101 

54 

1 

1 

2 

7,000 

5,  208 

6 

8,500 

930 

4 

6,360 

21),  G6S 

24 

36,050 

1 

50,000 

85 

7 

2,  920 

3 

7 

4 

14,600 

27,800 

4,750 

20 

25 

3 

40 

6, 444 

13, 188 

408 

2 

900 

2 

560 

700 

64,104 

10 

i 

322,000 

500 

207, 486 
400 

194 

194 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

3,600 

1,020 

56, 124 

11,  304 

3 

20,000 

29,100 

1,  072, 954 
6,766 

8 

144 

624,555 

214  ' 

17 

16,535 

40  ! 

2 

3,650 

1, 551 

1, 345 

7  ^ 

. 

3 

550 

7 

. 

. 

1,740 

1,  396 

335, 160 

12,  720 
2,773 
5,700 

38, 148 

1 

9 

4,500 

1,368,000 

1, 600 
1,211, 263 

74, 463 

2 

1, 160 

45 

3 

6 

60,000 

3 

13,500 

8,075 

9 

. 

1 

12,000 

6,875 

12  * 

12 

83,127 

4,487 

150  ! 

2 

300,000 

245, 530 

230  1 

55,  200 

10,  356 

43,  710 

420 

11,760 

3,000 

25, 300 

6  048 

13 

86,300 

56,  782 

39  * 

42 

253,811 

76,818 

171  1 

1 

2,000 

1,200 

3 

35 

62,250 

33,856 

49 

2 

5,300 

1,715 

9 

S 

60,000 

51,650 

70 

6 

610 

2,300 

32 

1 

300 

650 

2 

J92 

1 

1,000 

1 

100 

l 

600 

29 

4 

396,270 

24,300 

278,702 

9,470 

155  I 
11  . 

56 

43,  944 
3,312 

516 

4,  248 
5,472 

5 

3,650 

2,876 

5  . 

4 

13,500 

3,730 

17  1. 

5 

22,700 

8,240 

30  . 

21 

11,700 

13,724 

41  . 

1 

3,000 

6,250 

5  . 

^  040 

1 

300  . 

1 

^240 

2 

15,500 

1,975 

12  j. 

4,  740 

3 

7,000 

6,680 

3  . 

4 

11,000 

19,496 

14.  ). 

4  296 

1 

10,000 

500 

9 

3  °40 

13 

42,450 

27,126 

57  j. 

15.  444 

$13,  aw 
i,  noci 
31,  GCM 


73, 453 
iffi,  sou 
14,450 
85, 533 
BG,  180 
1, 744 
47,580 
17, 375 
11,  COO 
50,  745 
75, 000 
0, 810 
10, 013 
35,  WiO 
0,  335 
3,000 
1, 700 
358,  SGI 
1,300 
10,000 
41,350 
1,  348,  070 
34,  083 
5, 530 
4, 350 
4,000 
1,  930,  500 
100, 355 
17,  700 
15, 500 
47,803 
317,  405 
97,  071 
160,  504 

1,  ooo 

01, 137 
6,100 
87,  000 
8,  045 
1,  015 
700 
750 
505,  330 
17, 475 
3,773 
13, 000 
29,  228 
27, 348 
12  000 
550 
10,  500 
B,  740 
29.  002 
4,404 
49. 828 
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CHESTER  COUNTY— Coutinued. 


Wagons,  carts,  &c . 
Woollen  goods . 


Agricultural  implements— -Horse  powers.. 

Blocks  and  pumps.  — . 

Boots  and.  shoes . . . 


Lumber,  sawed . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Tiu,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.. 
Woollen  goods . . 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing. . . 
Boots  and  shoes  . . 


Lumber,  plane$ . . 
Lumber,  sawed... 


Saddlery  and  harness. . 
Tin,  copper,  and  shcct- 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . 


Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Blacksmithing . 

Blocks  and  pumps . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 


Clothing,  men's.... 
Coal,  bituminous . . 


Edge  tools . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . 
Iron,  bar,  sheet,  raib 

Iron  blooms . 

Leather . 


Liquors,  distilled  . 
Lumber,  planed . . , 
Lumber,  sawed. . . 
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■2 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM- 

-  __  1 

| 

PLOYED. 

S 

i* 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

*d 

I 

•s 

' s 

1 

i 

1 

| 

I 

o 

0 

I 

1 

1 

i 

£ 

3 

< 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

$30,000 

2,000 

1, 000 
300 

1, 900 

4, 000 
1,000 
6,600 
10,  000 

$13,  925 
2,000 
500 

300 

2,675 

1, 500 
800 

810 

5,625 

25 

4 

$7, 200 
1,920 
96 

600 

1, 620 
2,400 
480 

$40,  noo 

7,100 

700 

I 

g 

6 

6,700 

7,  SOO 

1, 800 

4,900 

9,955 

1 

3 

11 

12 

3, 168 

■ 

153 

1,375,928 

692, 337 

1,  024 

232, 696 

1,  328, 810 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

3,000 

2,000 

200 

2, 000 
31, 000 
3,700 
180, 000 
217, 450 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
10,  500 
3,500 
480, 000 
23, 300 

46. 200 

10. 200 

3,000 

1, 500 
240 
2,400 
6,240 
1,500 
104, 000 
14, 976 
2,400 
600 
6,000 
3,840 
1,440 
69, 000 

4, 476 
2,160 
1,752 
27,708 
1,980 

4.500 

2.500 

1 

1,000 

307 

500 
15, 100 

4. 500 
65,000 

397,463 

2.500 
13,590 
19,000 
11, 130 

2,000 
300,477 
27,052 
9,902 
12, 872 
61,726 
3,700 

* 

g 

10,000 

25,000 

13,000 

260,  000 

21 

675 

60 

39 

* 

3 

34,000 

30,  00 0 

25 

14 

If  on  castings . . . . . . _ . . . . 

17, 350 

3, 500 

Stoyos . . . . . . . . 

l 

Iron,  pi(f . . . . 

6 

12 

soo 

464, 700 

41, 665 

Leather . . . * . . . 

Limo . . . . . . . 

20r 

25,046 

26, 760 

Liquors,  distilled  ...» . . . . „  w . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

90 

139 

140t 170 

6,100 

Machinery,  stoara-onginoa,  &c . 

Paper,  printing . . . 

2 

8 

■ 

95,000 

1,500 

Pottery  ware . 

2 

f  5  000 
3,000 
21, 000 

1,000 
15, 100 

2 

20 

480 

0,400 

2,160 

2,040 

9, 064 

Ship  and  bout  building . 

53.500 

13.500 

5,989 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  wars. . 

2 

Turning . 

3 

6, 850 

5,500 

0 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

2 

B.500 

3  °30 

10 

7,300 

9,450 

Woollen  goods . 

3 

4,500 

2,260 

8 

3 

13, 000 

4, 917 

9 

7 

3,  048 

Total . . 

281  204 

1, 762, 647 

196 

1, 276, 925 

1,  028, 326 

1, 304 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY, 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

1,000 

240 

10,140  | 
9,080  | 

2,400 

26,  630 

22,080 

Boots  and  siloes . 

1 

34 

Carriages . 

10 

8,400 

11  912 
7,465 

Clothing,  men's . . 

7 

12, 000 

29 

.  -*•*•*• 

34,000 

0 

14,  500 

Cooperage . . . . . 

2,640 
11,820  | 

5,740 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

26 

164, 500 

223, 417 

39 

238, 022 

13,742 

3,750 

Furniture,  cabinot- . . . 

Handles . 

6 

* 

15,500 

3,226 
350 
13,437 
29,  673 
1,900 
1,970 
1,250 

26 

8,206  , 
1,440 
6,144 
9,612 

1, 320 
1,296  ; 
420  , 

Iron  castings . . . 

14 

32 

22,800 

Leather . . . . . 

16 

2 

25  000 
38, 700 

49,  946 

Liquors,  distilled . 

4,500 

Liquors,  malt . 

8,500 

1, 100 

4,  150 

Lumber,  planed . . 

1 

5 

3 

1,900 

271,  531 

33,150 

4,000 

8,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c..  . 

123 

2 

920, 100 
27,800 

.326,507 

5,871 

304 

22 

49,089 

8,868 

Marhlo  and  stone  work .... _ T _ 

Musical  Instruments— Miscellaneous . 

1 

3,000 

1,000 

1, 150 
1,600 

2 

3 

’ll  , 

744 

1, 200  i 

Oars . . . 

1  2 

3,700 

2,952  | 

8,000 

•1  * 
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lments. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

I 

1 

§ 

Capital  invested. 

■ 

Cost  of  raw  materh 

.  1 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

Annual  value  of  pr 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— Continued. 

Oil,  coal . . 

2 

$4,  818 

$15,000 

11 

$3,912 

$60, 000 

1 

500 

4,  500 

900. 
1,312 
12, 980 
240 

500 

18,272 

7,170 

9G 

*  2,232 
•  4,944 
720 

720 

17,010  ' 
2,  400 

1,200 
5,700  . 

■  28,075 

3 ,  (.185 

3, 000 
31, 912 

ao.soo 

0 

0, 1 

1 

i*  ooo 

l 

14, 800 

39 

8 

2,000 

500 

3,200 
'  .  3, 000 

34,  375 

x 

8, 000 

240  , 

3 

11 

9,  G3G 

• 

Total. . . . . . 

522,390  | 

G80 

57  | 

180,  005 

940,688 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . „ * . 

5 

20,000 

13, 325 

37 

12,012 

38, 400 

1 

400 

492 

2 

720 

1, 104 

1  .  1, 995 

3’  ^ 

Black  smithing . . . . . 

^nn 

49’  693 
.1,000 
101,765 

Bookbinding . . „ . 

20' 

41 

29,900 

43,225 

158 

26 

.  ,  _ 

Brick . . . . 

! 

/, 

2,  200 

18,906 

n  or 

. . 

1,801) 

18,250 

21,895 

ea 

l^*  89  r 

Clover  hulling . 

7 

16 

276 
720  1 
480  . 
G,  780 

1,775 
1, 570 
3,800 
19,363 

Coffins . . . . 

2 

2 

I 

o 

Cooperage . . . . . . 

1 

12 

9,550 

7, 850 

26 

Flour  and  meal..... . . .  ' .  .. 

i 

43 

125 

349,750 

350 

830,795 

1 

'  ‘70 

210 

18,868 

825 
934, 343 

14 

12, 500 

13,294 

2,700 

47  ! 
,  1 

11,032 

35,  908 

s 

2, 500 

4  > 

2 

1, 272 

Iron  blooms ...... . . . . .  .. 

1 

6,000 

9,  GOO 
67, 708 

4 

04 

15, 120 

1, 501) 
880 
9,600 
15, 936 
5, 772 
5,  G70 

13  Hjl) 
89, 700 
6, 1 50 
2, 280 
26, 000 
.  178,423 
/'"  26,965 
152,078 

3 

132, 500 

Iron  ore  . . . .  .___r  _  T 

2 

5, 200 

2,  G25 

Ivon,  pig . . 

i 

500 

500 

4 

40 

02 

22 

20 

Leather. . . .  ... 

i 

B7, 500 

13,  5G0 

Lime..., . . 

23 

146, 100 

10g7^7 

Llfiuoru,  distilled . . . . . . . 

9 

9 

59, 500 

111,776 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

2 

8 

9,000 

38,200 

12,930 

16,670 

G 

•  21 

1,  G80 
G,  132 

'  ,  18,100 
27,875 

’  1  ' 

28,000 

14,895 

30 

10,800 

38, 000 

Nails,  cut . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

non 

130 

1 

49,920 

195,000 

1 

100, 000 

36, 280 

5 

230, 000 

95, 8G0 

52. 

73 

180 

600 

3,621 
1,  G00 

Pottery  ware . . . 

2 

1 

1,  GOO 
400 

300 

3 

Printing,  nowspupcr . . 

1 

2,000 

514. 
12, 730 
8,100 
14,524 
2,400 

3,  591 

4 

29 

17 

33 

2G 

G 

6 

cop 

2, 300 
23, 951 
24,100 

Saali,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . . . . . 

3  * 
15 

13,500 

14,100 

4,725 

6,240 
8,904 
■  5,388 

1,320 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

33,570 

30,841 

0,489 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

"Wool  carding  . . . . . . 

"  • 

Woollen  {roods  . . . .  _ ...  _ . . . . . 

o 

3 

qrinn 

3,170 

9, 000 

3, 127 

* 

1, 0o6 

Total _ _  _  ... 

1 

f  „1G 

2,  S73,  449 

■  *  ,  = 

■1,  ‘itlO,  U«*U 

,o 

1, 163 

1  . 

'  *  *  _ 

64 
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Table  No.  L— MANUFACTURES,  E 

Y  COUNTIES,  1S60. 

■  ■■  r— =3  | 

i 

DUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

*  ! 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

I 

0 

K 

i 

s 

1 

3 

f 

i 

0 

1 

£ 

o 

5 

£ 

Female. 

1 

V 

1 

J 

! 

•a 

1 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 

$8. 348 

S3  . 

$7,800 

$35,309 

3,330 

8 

2,556 

14,098 

6,205 

4,497 

25 

6,180 

12,  JUO 

37 

29,765 

1,  500 

18, 455 

99 

16 

24, 408 

47,771 

4,100 

5 

1,  800 

8,000 

5, 300 

20, 910 

20 

. 

3, 978 

30, 4£0 

^™ai'1 . 

47, 800 

7,870 

78 

17,  472 

41,000 

• 

53,875 

19, 418 

74 

24, 132 

65,770 

1 

66,000 

91,800 

140 

38,  400 

168, 000 

n  n  ’  v 

14 

34, 008 
650, 000 

31, 310 

50 

73 

21,756 

59, 115 

C  al  nutii  ttfl 

36, 125 

525 

162,  000 

365,000 

3,  500 

1,  000 

4 

1,  656 

4,500 

1, 000 

4,150 

5 

1 

1,308 

5,600 

10, 767 

23 

5,300 

19,  Ml 

CortTaffQ8 . 

3,000 

4,  000 

5 

3,200 

0,000 

4 

187,  000 

191, 307 
294,  920 

56 

300 

63,060 

319,450 

207,  500 
23,200 

•  57 

13,608 

333, 115 

12,  571 

31 

9,  000 

26,390 

2,000 

8, 000 

2 

720 

10,300 

HnnhYuro  Misoolliineor 

600 

260 

780 

3,900 

T  n  ,  '  .  „  1  e  ^ 

40 

10,800 

153,  000 

W]‘  h]ntf'n*  °  'J 

11, 500 

19, 800 
12, 212 

29 

19 

8,700 

30,000 

7, 8C0 

21,  400 

6  &t07e 

4, 350 

13 

4,  500 

12,500 

'  441,000 

237,541 

400 

137 

48,000 

303, 500 

4 

'  733 

2,  m 

65 

18,024 

190,213 

Lim 

8, 192 

16 

3,  552 

10,860 

2,200 

25,200 

900 
76,  887 

2 

720 

2,100 

Tflijuorjij  (linfillod  i  -  •  ,,  -r> _ _ . .  _ 

5 

16 

6,000 

97,000 

g 

22,500 

14,586 
20,  000 

12 

3,432 

33,190 

Tfqt,nr^  reptiflod 

2 

31,000 

5 

1,810 

30, 600 

Lumber,  pluued . . . . . . 

a 

75,  000 

60, 170 

34 

11,040 

80, 000  * 

42 

160,500 

126, 250 

105 

31,  044 

237, 491 

Mnelifrmy  ^|nM  ^  * 

3 

36, 005 

8,433 

15 

4,  933 

44,353 

Mnv|)|fl  (ii^|  Kf.oiih  work  -  - . ----* _ r _ - _ _ 

5 

13,700 

5,050 

2, 603 

21 

5,160 

20, 050 

Millinery  mid  dw^itiukiug . . . ,i _ _ _ _ 

6 

7, 600 
500 

22 

3,744 

10,600 

230 

2 

433 

2,000 

Wiimh|iic  ^ 

3 

4,600 

4,700 

3, 60 0 
2, 090 

8 

2,880 

10,000 

Ptifctevy. wave _ ..... _  .....  . . ": . . . 

3 

8 

3, 676 

8,600 

Pl’luliug-,  nawtipppni1  ,  ..  .,  ..  .  _  r  _  _ 

3 

28,500 

10,400 

2,491 

36 

4, 800 

39,000 

Sndtllovy  iits lV  bui'iH’HH . . .  _ _ T  _  . ' _ _ _ _ _ ..... 

2 

900 

5 

1,320 

4,925 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . . ........ 

2 

11,300 

6  375 

1, 800 

8 

2 

3,604 

It),  200 

7,183 

6 

1,  930 

10,700 

Stono  quarrying _ _  _ _ _ _ ... _ _ 

100 
16, 300 

3 

720 

800 

i  12 

13, 387 

29 

7,  008 

25,217 

Upholstery _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

100 

370 

1 

360 

1,050 

’VVflgnnHj  r.iu’tff,  -  - 

14, 350 

3, 965 

23 

G,  000 

11,  683 

■Woollen  goods . . , . . . . . 

2 

9,000 

4,975 

5 

2 

1,630 

7,740 

Total.. . . . . 

321 

0,544,558 

1,632,656 

1, 899 

416 

617, 4S0 

S3, 946,  382 

DELAWARE  COUNTY: 

Agripultiirfll  implements— iVn^OOlloilPOllfl 

* 

6,800 

2,934 

175 

9 

3,  642 

7,335 

Plll11|r|)ll  .  .  •_ 

200 

8 

730 

840 

Hlflplcitmiiliitig 

41 

21, 625 

19,323 

95 

35,884 

62, 849 

Boots  and  shoes . . . .■ . . 

10 

13,787 

32,504 

75 

6 

34, 000 

66,  544 

6,  400 

Bread . ; . . . . . . .: 

2 

4,300 

17,800 

4, 945 
8,299 

3 

2 

1,373 

Brick .  .  .  .  .  .  . . . 

6 

45 

15,324 

33,962 

Carpentering. . . . . . 

1 

5,000 

450 

2,400 

18 

2 

7,  380 

12, 000 

Carpets r , . .  r  1 ,  T .  . ,  .  r  r _ _ ...... 

3 

1,092 

3 

2 

1,080 

2,520 

Carriages . . . . . 1..... 

1 

500 

350 

3 

1,080 

2,250 
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MAMUPACTUBES. 

1 

5 

g 

1 

■8.  ’ 

i 

6 

■g 

s 

a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

<1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

•c 

1} 

S 

.*3 

§ 

£ 

DELAWAEE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Cotton  goods . 

25 

1,  085, 040 

1, 319, 106 

1,327 

1,031 

484, 344 

2, 341, 800 

Dentistry . . . . 

I 

1, 000 

650 

1 

1 

360 

2,020 

17,  784 

434, 236 

1,  020 

3,715 

5,000 

1,200 

5, 2G8 

51, 673 

12,000 

11,120 

1, 188 

13, 800 

7,692 

54, 181 

Machinery,  cotton  nnd  woollen— Bobbins  and  spools . 

i 

3,000 

250  ' 

3 

1 

1,080' 

2, 5U0 

480 

3, 500 

Paper,  printing . . . 

6 

197, 000 

180,898 

CD 

50 

28, 692 

345,  000 

1 

96 

875 

624 

1,710 

12, 000 

6 

2,400 

6,  600 

6 

1,860 

e,  aoo 

2,400 

6, 000 

1,416 

3,475 

Soup  nml  cnnrilcM 

x 

500 

5, 700 

480 

7,250 

Stone  quarrying . 

4 

53, 000 

5, 400 

92 

23,472 

37, 900 

WtlgOUfl,  CQl'tH,  &C . . . . 

21 

17, 200 

9, 893 

!  1C,  116 

38, 606 

’Wool Ion  goods . . . 

22 

1,047,000  i 

839,  662 

708 

497 

279, 324 

1, 508,  554 

Total . . . 

227 

3,437,802  ^ 

3,015,405 

2,777 

1,691 

996, 906 

5,284,033 

ELK  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . r . . 

5 

4,700 

3, 486 

13 

3,  .780 

9, 075 

Leather _ _ _ 

g 

7, 800 

4, 120 

6 

2, 100 

8,175 

Lumber,  sawed . 

37 

386, 100 

84, 175 

284 

67,  710 

180,391, 

Wagons,  i'ilHm  Am. 

1,000 

1,144 

2 

420 

1, 380 

Total . . 

45 

399, 600 

92,925 

305  1 

74, 010  1 

199,021 

EBIE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements--- Miscellaneous _ 

1 

3, 000 

300 

4 

960 

3,  00« 

Ploughs . - . . . 

2 

2, 500 

1,452 

6 

1, 872 

4, 000 

Ashes . . . 

3 

4,700 

11,033 

4 

4 

2,016 

18,125 

Blocks  and  pum  pa . .  . . . . . . . . 

6 

12,900 

3, 830 

18 

4,920 

22, 250 

Boots  an d  shoes . . . . . . . . 

33 

45,185 

28,909- 

115 

1 

33,  696 

78,507 

Brass  founding _  ■  „  _ _ ..... 

1 

5, 000 

750 

3 

1, 260 

4,000 

Broad. .  . . . 

2 

9,350 

8, 675 

6 

■1,632 

13, 265 

Brick . 

7 

10,300 

2, 010 

26 

7,  044 

13,530 

Carriages . . . . . . . . . . 

7 

31,200 

lb,  C17 

44 

15, 444 

36, 785 

Clothing . . . . 

12 

73,500 

56,400  ! 

95 

67 

35, 040 

135, 017 

Shirts,  collars  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

300 

550 

4 

576 

3, 100 

Coffins . . . . . . . 

1 

1,000  1 

850  1 

720 

2,000 

Confectionery  _  ,  . . . . . 

2 

4,000  1 

9,200 

7 

1,896 

13, 200 

Cooperage .....  . . . . - . 

5 

2, 450 

1,104 

9 

2, 190 

4, 440 

Cordagn  ...... . . . . . . 

1 

600 

280 

2 

480 

’’  810 

Fire-arms _ >  „  ... _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1,000 

312 

2 

600 

1,9# 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

2D 

226,000 

373,755 

52 

J6.104 

439,03b 

Furniture,  cabinet _ T  _  _ _ _ .................. 

12 

- 17, 100 

4,395 

42 

12, 084 

25,  2?9 

Gas _  .  . 

1 

67, 732 

1, 681 

5 

2, 400 

14,681. 

Handles . .  ..  3  . . . . 

.  5 

32,400 

14, 680 

39 

15/696 

" -'-^-''51,705' 

Ivon  castings — Stoves. . . . . 

2 

65,000 

20,250 

86 

37/440 

I;'-,--"-  125,000 
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NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM- 

2 

s 

PLOYEP. 

3 

0 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

I 

f 

1 

s 

a 

% 

i 

* 

.a 

g 

| 

■a 

1 

si 

41 

a 

! 

.  ■a 

£ 

O 

■  o 

1 

£ 

4 

ERIE  COUNTY—  Continued. 

18 

$54,400 

2, 000 

11. 400 

3, 000 

24.500 
1,200 

147, 376 

21.500 
20, 000 

4,200 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

18,000 

7,000 

1,400 

6,000 

1.500 

8.500 

12.500 
16,830 

26. 500 

12.400 

56 

$90, 477 

1, 000 
8,150 

2.900 
10,175 

3, 200 
81, 474 
27, 525 
19, 150 
1,400 
"  500 

190 

2,140 

9. 900 
12,100 

600 

8, 000 
400 
1,325 
5,600 
10,  587 
10, 490 
2,752 

1, 440 
2,724 
024 

15, 500 
6, 000 
23,450 
4, 100 
193, 577 
130, 100 
30, 000 
5,720 
2,000 
600 

6,180 

119 

200 

81 

54, 096 
25, 320 

3, 024 

3, 300 
792 

360 

4,800 

_ 

1 

20 

59 

17 

2 

50, 970 
19,500 
945 

3,360 

300 

3,528 

700 
.  14,  000 
15, 850 
31, 860 
26, 190 
8,019 
23,800 
19,700 
1,000 
800 
46,600 
11, 557 
625 
32, 585 
25,228 

13 

24 

35 

5, 040 

6, 180 
10, 092 
15, 240 

1, 860 
924 
9,600 
416 

20, 000 

1. 500 
100 

15,200 

9.500 

1, 050 

26, 100 
6,000  ; 

8,000 

400 

100 
23, 136 

2, 150 
240 

20 

Stay*?#,  bliooka,  and  heading. .  „ . . 

1 

Stone  Quarrying .  . 

1 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheet-iron  ware-. . 

10 

26 

21 

7,  920 

•Wagons,  cartH,  &c _ _ . 

12 

I 

Whips  . . . .  .  . 

360 

7  §08 

Woollen  goods  .  . . . . . . 

7 

4 

Wool  pulling... . . . 

0 

18,  000 

2, 100 

7 

Total . . . . . 

373 

913,  946 

1  mw  i 

89 

418, 406 

1, 897, 055 

1, 107, 873  j 

_ !i297.| 

. 

PAYETTE  COUNTY. 

A  tmcuUural  implomen  fca _ Miar.nl  1  an  ami  h 

3,600 
10, 200 

1, 800 
6,576 

30,000 
16, 700 

Horn  powers . . . . 

2 

2,950 

17 

Blacksmithlng . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

1 

200 

600 

4 

1, 152 

2,000 

Brick . . . 

1 

3, 150 
10, 000 
1,000  ' 

875 

52 

6 

2,700 

5,160 

600 

13, 800 
20,000 
3,000 

Carriages  . . , . . . 

l 

18 

Cigars .  . . . 

1 

300 

Clothing . . . . 

2 

Ooko,.„ . . . ; . 

2, 760 

7 

12 

18, 300 

14, 419 

.  17,352 

37, 638 

oft  ft  ->A(\ 

Flour  and  meal. . 

34 

63 

Furniture— Cabinet . 

149, 300 
5,250 

3, 000 

322, 971 

3, 260 

55 

15 

3, 960 
'  2,664 
83,208 
39,  600 

ODU,  «l‘lU 
8,100 
*  4,674 

173, 000 
63, 000 
13,390 
19, 530 
18, 000 
242,  147 

Choirs,,,..,. . . . . 

.1 

Glass,  window . . . 

8 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &o . 

1 

108, 000 

07 

12, 450 

183 

Iron  castings . 

90  000 

120 

Stoves . . . . 

3 

£),  700 
20, 000 
241,400 

5,235 

15 

6, 660 
9,000 
20, 736 

Iron,  pig . . . 

~4 

Leather . Si . 

19 

166,  383 

81 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt  .  . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . 

4 

1 

21 

40, 500 
5,000 
28,400 

37,  645 
2,000 
23, 618 

16 

2 

33 

5,784 

576 

8,952 

63, 035 
7,000 
54, 992 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Paper,  printing . . . . . .  . 

3 

1 

119,000 

1,500 

101, 075 
700 

140 

3 

56,400 

1,008 

195,000 
2, 500 

3 

19, 573 

17 

11 

Potlory  ware . 

H 

H 

5, 500 
6,339 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

o 

6 

850 

3,350 

I*  127 
3,355 

8 

7 

1,  9oU 

2, 220 
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MANUFACTURES. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY— Continued, 

Ship  and  boat  building  . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . * . 

Woollen  goods  . . . . . 

Total. . 

FOREST  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


$3, 000 
4,300 
2. 550 
13, 000 


$6, 700 
3,944 
1,077 
6,607 


2,820 
1, 884 


$12,000 
6,800 
7, 007 
12, 180 


962, 610 


809,  600 


1,475,512 


Agricultural  implements-^Mlscclliiueous. 

Ploughs . 

Bark,  ground . 

Blacksmithiug . 

Boots  and  shoos . 

Bread . 

Brick.. . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cement . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing,  men’s... . < 

Clover  hulling . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage . . 

Cordage . . . . 

Edgo  tools . . . . 

Flour  and  moal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . . 

Iron  blooms  . . 

Iron,  pig . . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Lhne . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  planed . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  and  stone  wbrlc . 

Mineral  water. . . 

Paper,  printing . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sil  ver-plated  ware . . . 

Tur. . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware., . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c--.r . 

Wind  mills . . 

Woollen  goods . .  . 

Total . . 


5 

5 

2 

27 

30 

1 

11 

15 

1 

3 

4 
3 
1 
8 


1 

60 

10 

3 

3 

2 

25 

8 


7 

3 

1 

26 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

11. 

1 

1 

10 

5 

1 

4 


10, 100 
2,090 
900 

10, 100 
20, 075 
600 
2,820 
28,500 
100 
0,400 
4, 150 
6,500 
1, 650 
3,300 
1,000 
15, 000 
440, 100 
14, 400 
34,000 
36, 000 
54, 000 
191, 983 
12,360 


20, 000 

19, 250 

54. 300 
400 

1,000 
45, 000 
4, 800 

10. 300 
1, 000 

500 
18,800 
2,350 
400 
18, 500 


5,279 


1, 860 
10, 680 
22, 758 
2,  GOO 
2,020 

21. 500 
50 

6.300 

5. 350 

6,200 

I,  650 
3,782 
1,200 
5,260 

581, 695 
8, 395 

29. 500 

64.350 
32, 800 

196,  516 
7, 250 
33, 451 

7. 300 

8,  000 

13, 375 
14, 007 
400 
165 
6,090 
1,982 

II,  508 
560 

45 

7,949 

1,375 

13, 245 


24  . 

7  . 

2  . 

52  . . 

95  8 

2  . 

28  . 

74  . 

1  . . 

19  . 


3 

3 

18 

2 

20 

92 

55 

31 

69 

90 

67 

20 

13 

10 

23 

37 

72 


18 

10 

31 

2 

2 

24 

9 

2 


6, 204 
1,728 
288 
10, 524 
19,536 
384 
6,060 
17, 293 
240 
3, 000 
2,640 
288 
600 
4, 116 
600 
6, 000 
19, 788 
13, 044 
8,304 
19, 560 
19,  440 
16, 716 
4,620 
3,  696 
2,328 
G,  900 
8,220 
18, 036 
300 
240 


2,760 


648 
334 
5,520 
1, 776 


5,436 


23,935 
3,405 
2, 935 
23, 308 
51,  610 
5,000 
13, 140 
48, 383 
2,000 
16,  000 
23, 120 
8,  800 
3, 250 
9j  831 
1, 800 
15, 000 
659, 519 
26, 533 
50, 000 
86, 500 
32, 400 
284, 812 
17,720 
62,080 
22, 700 
20, 000 
30, 460 
52,  600 
800 
500 
21,000 
5, 660 
27, 255' 
J,  200 
630 
•16,879 
3^841 
1,250 
-20, 770 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithiug. . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Leather... . . . . . 


5 
2 
18 
1 
'  7 


2, 325 
800 
74, 500 
500 
,  130  000 


1,575  9 

640  3 

139, 075  18 

250  .  1 

138  335  34 


2,  mo 

720 

4,440 

240 

8.208 


4, 356 
1,  KMO 
382.475 
500 
173.  AH) 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

1 

§j 

PLOYED. 

9 

rJ 

g 

■M, 

•a 

i> 

B. 

ItANDPAOTUEES. 

■S 

1 

I 

.§ 

■s 

a 

I 

s 

■a 

S 

1 

*1 

g 

'S 

■3 

1 

s 

& 

E 

6 

Male 

s 

£ 

< 

FULTON  COUNTY — Continued. 

$450 

300 

0, 000 

$216 

240 

$700 

ooo 

i 

300 

. 

10.  000 

7 

1,  G,J~ 

9,400 

Total . . . . 

oar  ro«| 

17  736 

. 

- -  ■ 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

1 

2, 000 
2,520 

2,  565 

2,400 

2,940 

2, 964 
600 
2,160 

9, 264 

5,800 

10 

4, 303 
150 
2,600 
195,959 

1, 015 
115 
22,887 
51, 901 
5,835  ! 
4,500 

2,  643 

a,  808 

150 

1,280 

n 

13 

3 

6  i 

ll'  530 

450 

150 

92, 500 
8,000 
200 
10, 100 

825 

1 

33 

® 

2"D  CO" 

48 

3,250 

GOO 

34,495 

240 

18 

6 

-12 

1 

26 

IS 

15 

3,936 

2, 8B0 

B,  280 
9,990 

8, 092 
300 

1,020 

9, 300 

1, 400 
6,100 

11,000 
7,200 
10,012 
15,  K6 
600 
2, 580 

Tottery  ware . . . 

32 

11  ' 

BOO 

21 

3. 

1 

13,  500  1 

10, 699 

2,  A)0 

1  ,0^0 

Total . 

i 

315,759 

jo,;  ono 

103  | 

178, 420  | 

_ gi)|  520 

4fcO,  *U»S 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

I 

Agricultural  Implements — I-lorse  powers . . . 

4,500 

2,  000 

1. 884 

2,  900 

10 

5 

2,593 

3, 500 

4, 865 

Ploughs . 

3  | 

1 

4,000 

Baric,  ground . - . 

BlaoKtmiilliinfir . 

5 

20 

0/500 

7,  075 
800 

4,  990 

5 

744 

8,256 

2,280 

2, 100 
3G0 
14,  904 
4,464 

3, 600 
37, 008 

4, 188 

1, 032 

9, 600 
17, 680 
4, 550 
5,210 
550 
420,837 
8, 257 
33,  000 
181,  840 
11, 120 
7,500 
14G,  925 
179,678 
9, 010 
16,200 
80, 583 
720 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . . . 

^084 

8 

Carrlngtt . ‘ .  . 

* 

4 

1,504 

Fire- mm  s . . 

2,  600 

10 

Flour  mul  meal . . . . 

13f 

* 

Furniture,  cab Inot . . . . . . . 

Iron,  biir,  sheet,  rallroail,  &a . . . 

46 

8 

1 

6 

ooq  000 
6,250 
20,  000 
97, 500 

375, 503 

2.  491 
21,  800 
133, 138 

14 

12 

98 

Iron  blooms . . .. . . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

Stoves . . . ,, . . . 

4,000 

3,236 

12 

Iron,  pig . 

2 

7,000 

,  070 

5 

Leather . . . 

3 

300,  0U0 

G6, 7*6 

160 

15. 168 
780 

2,100 

21. 168 
720 

456 

Liquors,  distilled . 

20 

1,950 

129,  099 

2,  785 

63 

Liquors,  inalt . 

3 

3 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

2 

7,000 

42,  C50 

7 

Marble  and  atone  work . . . 

72 

47,  BOO 

92 

Plaster,  ground . . . . 

1 

GOO 

2B5 

2 

5, 090 

Pottery  ware. . . 

4 

3, 300 

3, 4 10 

4 

3, 200 
1,  524 
7,950 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

3 

1,  700 

320 

5 

360 

3, 060 
792 

4, 344 

Till,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  mire . 

2,700 

4C0 

10,000 

2, 047 
214 

11 

3 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

2 

1, 040 
21, 080 

Woollen  goods . 

4 

IB,  745 

18 

Total . 

220 

180, 336 

1,  181, 915 

9ol,  3b7 

830, 390 

640 

INDIANA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Punning  mills 

2 

1 

1,400 

2,000 

550 

1, 270 
507 

470 

4 

1,200 

2,500 

Ilorse  powers . . . 

3 

840 

3,  000 

Blacksmith!  ng . . . .  .. 

3 

7 

1,920 

3,250 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


INDIANA  COUNTY— Continued. 


Boots  and  shoes . . 

Carpots . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cigurs . . 

Clothing . . 

Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Iron  castings . 

Leatlior . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Paper,  printing.... . 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Wool  carding . . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Total . 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

PlougliB . 

Bkcksmithing . . . 

Boots  aud  shoes . 

Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron  castings— Stoves . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Printing,  newspaper . . 

Saddlery  aud  harness . 

Salt . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shcot-iron  ware . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . 


JUNIATA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

Horse  powers- - 

Ploughs . 

Blncksmithing . . . 

BootB  and  shoes . 

Brick . 

Carriages . 

Clothing,  men’s . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture— Cabinet . . 

Chairs . „ . . . 

Glue . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Leather . .• . 

Lime . 

Lumber,  Bawed  . . 


1 

1 

1 

6 

| 

A 

Capital  invested. 

•a 

1 

a 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor.  j 

Annuii]  value  of  products. 

% 

•3 

g 

£ 

$8,  325 

1 

500 

1,000 

720 

2,  UU0 

3 

0,  300 

5,  200 

13 

.  2, 160 

9,  820 

1 

4011 

850 

1 

240 

1,230 

1 

200 

4, 182 

3 

1 

1, 080 

6, 200 

1 

500 

140 

1 

3U0 

770 

34 

92,  500 

104,  703 

43 

10, 560 

131,  5G'J 

3 

3,  050 

500 

4 

1,176 

2,  400 

3 

6, 985 

3,  816 

6 

2,  472 

7,  360 

20 

43,  050 

38, 005 

32 

9,  276 

59,  058 

1 

1,  GOO 

1, 325 

1 

156 

1,  8110 

1 

2,000 

970 

1 

312 

2,  250 

1 

4,  800 

3,  000 

5 

1,800 

4,800 

32 

45,  000 

22,  499 

60 

8,  964 

39,  935 

1 

500 

305 

2 

600 

1 , 000 

1 

15,  000 

3,  9G2 

18 

4, 500 

20, 800 

2 

700 

1,307 

3 

828 

2,  550 

4 

7,450 

1,  341 

13 

3,  264 

(i,  508 

4 

3,  000 

2,  514 

6 

1,  896 

5,  600 

G 

2,400 

6,  900 

9 

2, 160 

11,  350 

4 

5,  000 

4, 104 

9 

4 

2,268 

G,  716 

137 

244,  035 

211,  916 

261 

5 

62,  808 

340,811 

X 

20, 000 

8,  250 

15 

7, 200 

17,  270 

3 

3,  500 

1,431 

8 

2,  640 

3,  947 

8 

3,  250 

3,  705 

20 

4,812 

10,  200 

7,  413 

18 

5,316 

16,  595 

1 

270 

420 

600 

14 

83, 100 

20 

4,752 

97,  090 

900 

9 

3,  564 

G,  000 

1 

1,200 

600 

4 

1,200 

3]  000 

9, 840 

17 

5,  604 

10,  895 

1 

2  000 

848 

432 

1, 600 

105  390 

307 

81, 060 

241, 597 

1  900 

870 

9 

2,  ICO 

4,800 

1  500 

G  225 

6 

1,800 

9,  435 

3,  000 

312 

312 

975 

0 

4 

960 

2,  955 

2 

4,  500 

1,805 

7 

1 

2, 208 

4,  716 

125 

408,  760 

232, 884 

450 

1 

124, 440 

437,  675 

13 

4,  584 

9,660 

2  000 

2, 255 

1,  422 

g 

3, 240 

.  5,425 

1,200 

1,200 

3 

i;  oao 

2,  510 

3 

9 

2,520 

4, 680 

13 

8,  550 

10, 738 

41 

13 

11, 736 

28,  660 

1 

1,  000 

260 

2 

480 

2, 200 

2 

2, 000 

1, 200 

4 

1,320 

3,  650 

g 

1  700 

6  700 

6 

1,680 

12,  500 

12 

80, 500 

120, 050 

21 

(3,120 

157,  800 

5 

11, 400 

2, 474 

20 

8, 508 

13,310 

2 

1,900 

1,400 

6 

1,440 

5,800 

1 

3, 000 

900 

3 

720 

3,  300 

2 

2, 000 

1, 025 

4 

1, 680 

3,700 

20 

204,200 

196, 235 

69 

16,416 

252,625 

23 

9, 500 

4,418 

31 

5, 952 

18, 535 

39 

20,  000 

17. 660 

57 

15, 024 

42, 005 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

8 

l 

| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materit 

I 

•a 

1 

Annual  cast  of  lobe 

Annual  value  of  pr 

JUNIATA  COUNTY — Continued. 

$900 

$1,600 

$720 

$3,  GOO 
7,800 
3,350 
3,  500 

1 

2 

3 

9 

2 

400 

275 

3 

900 

975 
3, 290 
5, 900 

500 

4fiQ 

2,  760 

3 

3,  J0i> 

~,  B00 

375,450 

379, 977 

337 

_ 

rgr  g y 

.  t 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

17 

8 

r. 

38,  844 
17,  016 

127, 113 
45,  GOO 
35,125 
1,403 
1,200 
109,476 

In  rnn 

31,204 

,  jOO 

1,0  8 

58 

300 

4,510 

480 

3 

1 

1,210 
80, 163 

5 

75,393 

92, 184 
1,200 

Boxes,  packing . . . 

iu/ 

33/ 

1,800 
36,057 
41,575 
5,000 
27,  620 
4,700 
525 
137, 692 
63,  510 

Bread . 

1 

Brick . . . . . 

11 

J,  u,u 

Brushes . . . . . . . 

35, 32a 

A  u-8 

Carpelitering . . . 

l,b0u 

2,-juu 

Carpenters’  tools . . . . . . . 

7 

J,3/u 

10,  Oa/ 

36 

2,  460 

Carpets . 

2 

4 

Carriages  . . 

1 

50,  916 

Cigars  . . . 

36 

to’iOO 

JO,  ~<M 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

12 

34,525 

So,  J08 

87 

14 1  743 

Clover  hulling . .  _ 

23 

2,796 

65 

600 

3,278 

Combs . 

5,000 

2 

Confectionery . 

19 

6 

33,076 

10,823 

Cooperage . . . 

7 

o,  .mu 

15 

2 

io  wr 

4, 476 

Cordage . . 

11 

1,000 

20 

Cotton  coverlets.  .. 

3 

2, 270 

9 

1 

1,  860 

36,  600 
772,  000 
660 

Cotton  goods . . . .  ... 

6 

7,650 

13, 355 

18 

3 

5,  556 

Cutlery . . . 

4 

378, 500 

185 

323 

516 

148,  548 
360 

480 

6, 030 

Dyeing  and  coloring  . . . 

7 

6,000 

1 

1,200 

14,400 

40,105 

8,740,700 

70,004 

8,003 

18,000 

5,500 

Edge  tools  . . . . . . 

3 

333 

500 

2 

Fire-arms  .....I....,, . . . . . . 

15,  500 

6, 185 

19 

Flour  and.  meal . . . . __w . 

4 

30, 700 

7, 854 

68 

66, 048 
'  27,480 
3,900 

Furniture — Cabinet . 

172 

62, 100 

2, 463,  682 
19,285 

275 

Olmlrs . 

101 

5 

2,  700 

13 

Gilt  frames,  mirrors,  &c . 

1 

78,  000 

5  000 

5 

1, 680 
470 

120 

5 

2.400 

300 

600 

Hardware — Miscellan  c  ous . 

1 

300 

50 

4 

820 

Augors . 

7 

1,  200 
37,800 
807, 000 

Hats  and  caps . . . 

Iron,  bnr,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . 

410,  000 

16, 600 
550, 196 
75,863 
22,035 

415 

57  ; 

63 

9 

154,  500 
16,080 
17,  700 

Iron  blooms . 

09,  840 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

7 

88,  000 

64, 300 

Stoves . . . . . 

Iron  ore . . . 

l 

8,000 

6,525 

4,  092 

18 

6,  000 
59,  040 
151,740 
300 

22,000 
121,  000 

Iron,  pig . . . . . 

7 

201, 200 

281 

971, 280 
2,000 
234,  5 27 

Lump  fixtures . . . . . 

10 

1, 1  9, 000 

679, 610 

1,  coo 

428 

Leather . . . . 

1 

1,00 

3 

Morocco . 

34 

202,840 

25  000 

104 

1 

2g  230 

34, 538 

Lime . . . 

51 

24 

U 

M  905 

49,  C46 
155,  U07 
43, 714 

8 

27,  372 
11,  664 
8,220 
300 

100,  094 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

85, 900 
85, 400 

98 

45 
38  ; 

193,709 
00,  018 

Liquors,  malt . 

Liquors,  rectified . . . . . 

25,200 

10,000 

18, 700 

1 
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MANUFACTUEES. 

1 

1 

1 
■  1 
is 

Capital  invested. 

I 

6 

k 

1 

u 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Continued. 

Lumber,  pinned . . . . 

1 

$39, 000 

$15,  000 

Lumber,  sawed.. . 

40 

168, 800 

113,  543 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

5 

56, 120 

11,  263 

1 

10,  000 

2,  960 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

5 

15,  600 

9,  970 

Medicines,  extracts,  drugs,  & c . . . 

2 

1, 100 

2, 250 

Millinery  and  dross-makiug . . 

i  '  4 

3,  240 

5,  500 

Mineral  water . 

2 

5,  000 

3,  G50 

Nickel . . . 

|  '  1  ■ 

20,  000 

i  17, 500 

Nickel  ore . . . 

1 

90,  000 

2,  396 

Paper— Bookbinders’  boards . . . 

3 

3, 500 

2, 750 

Paper,  printing . 

2 

38,  000 

17,  350 

Photographs . . . A . 

4 

3,200 

2, 130 

Pottery  ware . . . 

7 

3,  GOO 

2,762 

Printing,  newspaper . - . . . - . 

9 

69, 200 

25,  977 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

32 

45,  67Q 

41, 177 

Sash,  doors,  uud  blinds . . . 

2 

G,  200 

1,  600 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

X 

700 

604 

Soap  and  candles . 

2 

3,  800 

5, 000 

Spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  &c . . 

3 

6,  GOO 

1,335 

Stone  quarrying... . 

X 

160 

160 

Tlu,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

21 

32,  G50 

28, 166 

Turning . .  . . 

2 

4, 100 

900 

'  Umbrellas  and  parasols . . . - .  -  - . .  ... 

1 

400 

400 

Vinegar . _ . . . . 

X 

2,000 

1U50 

Wagons,  earts,  to . . 

30 

18,711 

7,592 

Wool  carding . . . .  . . 

1 

500 

500 

Woollen goodH  . . .  . 

1  9 

72,500 

38,000 

Total . 

907 

5,  G90, 182 

5, ‘483, 374 

.  * 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

• 

Blacksmitbimr . . . . . . . . 

1 

1,600 

895 

Boots  and  shoes  . .* . 1 

6 

7,  200 

4,589 

Brick . .  . . 

o 

2, 800 

800 

Carriages .  ' 

2  ■ 

6, 000 

2, 350 

Cigars . . . . . .  ^  1 

1 

3,000  1 

750 

Coal,  bituminous . * . . . . 

C 

,  8,500 

4,000 

Confectionery . . .  . . 

1 

1,800 

694 

Cooperage  . . _ .  . . 

1 

2, 000 

1,  400 

Flour  aud  meal . 

5  1 

51, 000 

135, 150 

Furniture— Cabinet . . . . . 

11 

14,  600 

5,  455 

Chairs... .  . 

1 

1,000 

380 

Gas . .  . 

1 

SO,  000 

670 

Glass,  window . . 

] 

20,  000 

13,360 

Iron  eastings . . . . . 

3 

15,  000 

2,  850 

Iron  oro . 

1  600 

500 

Iron,  pig . 

2 

74,  000 

81,  506 

Leather . 

12,  400 

6,  035 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

2 

5,  000 

8, 800 

Liquors,  malt . .  . .  . 

1 

2,  000 

2,  500 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

1 

4,500 

4,500 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &e . . . . . 

1 

2, 500 

1, 800 

Marble  and  stonn'-vvnrl? 

2 

3, 000 

1,  450 

Nails,  cut . 

1 

70, 000 

75,  625 

Paper,  printing . . . . . 

1 

25,  00Q 

10,200 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . . 

3 

15,  000 

2, 800 

Saddlery  and  harness .  . 

1 

4,  000 

3, 688 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

2 

*  2,300 

800 

Soap  and  candles . .  ..  . .  . 

2 

’  4, 000 

4, 651 

Stone  quarrying .  . 

1 

600 

100 

$3,900 
,37, 580 
15, 900 
720 
6, 000 
1,080 
3, 2G4 
2, 148 
7, 200 
18,  000 
1,128 
2,  232 
1,668 
5, 070 
19,29G 
11),  332 
4, 080 
720 
1,  032 
2, 220 
3,318 
35, 804 
1,500 


1,200 
3, 720 
.  1,560 
4,410 
480 
28, 320 


$22,200 
195, 020 
42, 580 
4, 000 
20, 150 
4,  600 
10,  000 
10,240 

45,  000 
30,620 

6,  4  QO 

46,  325 

6.400 
U,  293 
54,340 
70,715 

9,350 
1,520 
8,  900 
4,910 

7.700 
64, 954 

3.700 
800 

4.400 
26,411 


3, 100 
10, 050 
2,755 
e,  750 
1,  500 
43,200 
960 


2,160 

4,500 

3,060  1 

139,  700 

7,  963 

S3,  279 

GOO 

2, 100 

1,560 

3,  000 

12,000 

48,  000 

4,500  ! 

10, 160 

4.5G0  ! 

5, 800 

51,480 

.  138. 500 

2,  304 

9, 450 

1, 104 

14, 000 

'624 

5,000 

2,  496 

7, 500 

1, 800 

3, 800 

1, 080 

2,  050 

39, 000 

120,900 

3, 000 

16, 750 

4, 500 

‘  8,000. 

1, 200 

.  4, 700 

1, 044 

•  1, 085 

'  984 -.1 

6,000 

1, 800 ' 1 

2,  500 
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1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

f 

g 

COUNTIES. 

Sj  . 

1 

!*J 

1 

1 

3. 

I 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

■8 

Female. 

§ 

•s 

■s 

8 

■  1 
< 

| 

< 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Continued. 

$8,  000 

4, 400 

$4, 535 
,  5j 

$2,  532 

2,  040 

$9,300 

r 

6,500 

Total . . . . 

75 

392, 800 

386,  383 

545 

10 

193,  392 

661,789 

.  LEBANON  COUNTY. 

2, 500 

6,  500 

1  3, 000 

12,  500 
43,500 

1,  600 
14,900 
35,950 
7,050 

5,  000 
2,000 
1,300 
1,000 

4, 100 
*■  3,601 

750  | 
7,  309 
45, 226 
3,385  j 
3, 125 
26,470 
3,999 

4, 220 

8, 075 

1,  000 
905 
643, 438 
1,200 
210 

1, 287 
6,500 

33,305 

8,370 

2,  496 

2 

42  j 
156  | 

1, 700 

18 

7,956 
39,420  j 

19, 095 

94,687 

5.500 
19,035 
65,850 
10,311 
'7,652 
13, 125 

2.500 
2,500 

702,891 

7,150 

COO 

Brick.. . 

•  9 

15 

41 

106 

13 

8,  640 
28,620  , 
2,772  , 
1, 200 

4, 050 

20 

3 

,  840 
22, 812 
960 

37 

96 

Gas.. . . . . . . . . . . 

j- 

26, 000 
300 
2,000 
1,500 

3 

1 

1, 104 

1,  992 

3,475 
32, 300 

1 

67 

. . 

113,250 
45, 245 

Iron  castings . . . . ......  .. 

23, 500 
735, 000 
19,650 
3,000 
14, 000 
.  4,500 

13,932 
’258, 177 
23, 867 
5,786 

27 

220 

21 

30 

8,  040 
74,160 

5,  256 

1,  380 
576 

660 
12,  012 

2,  544 
9,600 

1,  800 

Iron,  pig...* . . . . . . . 

4 

503, 076 

Leather . . . . . . 

35,243 

Lime  . . . . . . . . . „4 

8,970 
11, 700 

Liquora,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . .  ... 

*$0 
21, 925 
8,3  68 
16, 200 
675 

2, 550 

Lumber,  planed . . . 

* 

60,400 

14,300 

Lumber,  Bftwed  . . .  * 

6 

^8, 000 

0, 800 
47,000 
3,500 
10,  GOO 

38 

11 

50 

4 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. . 

1 

36,800 

Marble  find  stone  work . _ 

3,000 

Printing,  newspaper. . . . . .  Tt, 

’  4 

3,  936 
4,392 

1, 656 

13,220 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

9 

** 

18, 707 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . 

2, 760 

7  764 

800 

3, 124 

Total . . . . . 

189 

10 

277  470 

1,853,007 

1 , 442, 81 0 

1, 221, 824 

1,024 

LEHIGH  COUNTY. 

A  gricullural  imp  iemen  ts— -Mis  cell  an  e  on  . . 

3 

12, 700 

9, 550 
4,000 

5,575 

7, 633 
3,175 

22 

8, 364 
4,332 

3,  600 

14, 100 

Horsepowers . ^ . 

12,880 

Mowers  and  reapers . 

1 

12 

7,050 
30, 137 
114, 23S 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

40 

13, 165 

12, 626 
47i  248 

"  72 

16,  092 

Bread . . . . 

5* 

38, 168 
4,000 

.178 

32 

600 
19, 428 
33, 012 
432 

8,800 

Brick . . . 

11 

21 

2 

07,270 

88,  oen 

Carriages . 

41,700 

500 

24  7<P 
24,465 

78 

Cigars . 

132 

1,750 

Clothing,  men’s . . .  .: 

16 

r  ^  9 

2 

■  87, 050 

18,000 

Cooperage... . . . . . . . . 

3 

38, 600 

4,322 

70 

22 

6,600 

Cotton  coverlets . . . _ . 

Ploiif  and  meal. . . 

1 

74 

9 

16,000 

13,080 

20 

8 

5,  064 
28, 404 
11, 580 
1,200 
1,200 

24,750 
1,105,700 
37,  071 

Fu  rniture— Cabinet . ■  _  . 

17, 500 

984,579 

111 

Chairs .  .  , 

* 

15, 640 

43 

S,000 

8,5110 

Gas . . . 

1,000 

1, 550 

4 

Hats  and  capH. . .  . 

• 

40,000 

3,350 

4 

36,  000 

Iron  axles . . . . 

* 

*■  090 

15,  000 

12 

6 

3, 840 
3,480 
•  480 

31,050 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

8 

^  000 

^'ero 

20 

8,100 

1,080 

Stoves . 

1 

1,300 

503 

10 

2 
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MANUFACTURES. 

♦ 

I 

1 

*  1 
! 

1 

1 

l 

1 

I  . 

Cost  of  raw  material.  . 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

‘ 

Annual  value  of  products. 

| 

Female. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— Continued. 

*>70 

. 

4  ,  000 

14, 170 

ora 

^’nnp 

J  507 

22,  ooo 

20 

IT  ^ 

4, 968 

20, 400 

168,  775 

37,558 

203 

02,  292 

142,262 

5,460 

30,010 

Wflgonn,  rnvfli*  for* 

8 

4, 900 

White  lead . . . . . . . . 

1 

10,  000 

2,040 

Woollen  goods . * . . . 

2 

20,  210 

8, 210 

10 

6 

2,640 

11, 800 

Zinc  ore . 

2 

59, 100 

4, 537 

52 

' 

is,  non 

72,  GOO 

Total . . . . 

460 

3,525,913 

2,833, 680 

3,025 

175 

789, 828 

4,084, 855 

LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  linplnipnnfg— .]ll|fu>RllpiiPniiR  .....  . . 

1 

200  1 

1 

Ploughs . 

2 

11,000  J 

4,616 

12 

4,272 

10, 996 

Blacksmith  ing  _ 

1 

600 

6,300  J 

9,500 

3,  586 

2 

1 

456  1 
-  4, 680 

33, 500 
10, 550 

Boots  and  alioos . 

18 

15,  025 

18,  458 

64 

3 

20, 196 

55, 640 

'Bread . . . 

2 

10,  000 

7, 810 

6 

1,  944 

•  11, 040 

Brick . . . . . . . . 

3 

2,  200 

1, 338 

g 

2, 700 

5,700 

Brushes. . . * . . . * . 

q 

200 

50 

1 

312 

1, 000 

Carriages  . . . . . . . . 

2 

2,700 

3, 189 

g 

3,420 

10,010 

\ 

2, 000 

10, 100 

g 

2, 304 

17,680 

Cigars . . .  . 

2 

2, 500 

1,710 

7 

1,  800 

4,560 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

12 

1  37, 400 

39,448 

38 

77 

23, 233 

72,320 

Coal,  anthracite .  . .  r  „ . .  .... 

50 

<,5, 659, 250 

365, 341 

6  048 

1, 457,  959 

2, 812, 890 

Confectionery . . 

1 

300 

1, 440 

1 

240 

2, 016 

Cooperage  . 

2 

7,  000 

2, 030 

16 

4,  920 

8, 600 

Edge  tools .  _  _ ... 

1 

8, 000 

3, 310 

7 

245 

7,525 

Flour  and  rnnnl 

44 

296, 900 

555  820 

72 

5  22,908 

631, 845 

Furniture,  cabinet  . . . . 

9 

10,827 

3,413 

‘23 

7, 572 

16, 930 

1 

50, 000 

2,820 

5 

1, 920 

8, 000 

Gunpowder . . . 

3 

53,  000 

103,  436  i 

>  34 

12, COO 

173,000 

Hun dl ojj .......... 

g 

900 

1, 875 

9 

3, 240 

6,750 

Iron ,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c _ - . . . . 

I 

280,000 

428,  500 

500 

150, 000 

•  700, 000 

Iron  castings . . . . . . . . . 

4 

46, 200 

27,  616 

22 

9, 516 

.  ;  .  57,090 

Stoves . . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

32»  800 

19,426 

31 

10,656 

44, 200 

Iron,  pier . ...  .  . . . 

1 

400,000 

240,625 

80 

30, 000 

385,  000 

Leather. . T__  . . . . . 

457, 650 

423,566 

220 

64, 656 

614,135 

Lime.... . .  .  .  . . 

2 

4, 5(H) 

4,174 

4 

1, 440 

8, 956 

I.iqnors,  bottled . . . 

*  1 

1,000  • 

6,900 

4 

864 

14,210 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . . . 

5 

56/200 

37, 336 

39 

12,  480 

79,454 
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MAUPFACTUBBS. 

1 

I 

1 

Capital  invested. 

1 

NUMBER  OF  MANUS  EM*  j 
l‘L07ED.' 

1 

2 

1 

! 

'St;. 

S 

£ 

■8 

S 

*s 

a 

♦ 

■3 

£ 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Liquors,  rectified.  . . . . . - . 

1 

$2,500 

$20, 000 

2 

i 

.  $1, 044 

4 

29, 200 

13, 710 

18 

5,652 

218,  008 
138, 727 

442 

156,  036 

Tfll  ;  ;  1  .  "  f 

■  368,  000 

431 

-  153,804 

t  *Ar  '  ' 

2,000 

6 

2,304 

>  {n.  ^  ^ 

2, 800 

4,900 

10 

1,  680 

^  ^  1lu  8 

500 

600 

1 

240 

1,500 

1,  300 

2 

264 

puttin'  ^  „r 

6,200 

2,  592 

9 

2, 880 

Knrirllnrv  ftnfl  hflKnncu  1 

15 

4,524 

7,  036 

23 

6,408 

2,  000 

1,000 

5 

875 

*  20 

7, 380 

1 

1,  000  i 

1,  250 

3 

900 

5,832 

1,800 

1,  680 

6 

2, 100 

Woollun  goods . . . . 

3  ] 

25,  000 

6,  500 

7 

6 

2,  592 

Total . . . . . . . . 

383. 

1  8, 586,  220  j 

2,  775, 407 

8,302 

98 

2,  211, 352 

LYCOMING  COUNTY, 

!  2, 150 

8 

2, 649 

33 

14,635 

47 

12,  912 

22,  686 

23,736 

Bread  . . . . . . . . 

3 

4, 303 

3 

720 

Brick.... . .  ... 

4  j 

4,  035 

7,524 

Carriages . . . . . 1 

12,150 

9,200 

9,324 

Curs-. . . . . . . . . . 

5  | 

1 

24,400 

38, 400 

Cigars  .......... _ T _ _ 

1,606 

2 

600 

Clothing,  men's . * . . . 

5 

16,000 

22, 143 

42 

8 

8,  808 

Confectionery . . . J . . . . . . .  , _ 

j) 

4, 519 

3 

1,104 

Cnnporago .......  . . 

* 

400 

3 

696 

Cordage  . . . . . . . • . .  . . 

358 

2 

360 

Dentistry  _ _ _ _ 

1, 835 

4 

1, 860 

Fire-arms . . . . . . . 

g 

700 
236, 600 

247 

2 

600 

Flour uudmeal . . .  „ . 

39  , 

381, 065 

55 

16,  632 

Furniture,  cabinet _ ,, 

20,900 
25, 000 

39 

12,  060 

12,  (39i 

1, 940 

4 

504 

Gunpowder, . . . . .  f r.. . . . . 

- 

3, 300 

* 

480 

-Huts  and  caps. _ _ _ 

1,500 

360 

Iron-Bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . T  . . . . . . . . . 

26,869 

*  35 

10,800 

Iron  castlugs . . . . . . 

33,024 

Stoves . . . . . 

13,000 

5,337 

16 

5,040 

Jewelry . . .  ».»„* . . „ . 

100 

240 

Leather . . . . 

122,333 

61 

18, 132 

Limo . . . . 

19 

^S,  930 

7,745 

16 

3,  276 

Liquors,  distilled . 

3, 168 

Liquors,  malt . 

5 

87'!n! 

5,858 

19 

1,  728 

Lumber,  planed. . . 

3 

6, 300 

•  0 

12,360 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

4 

29, 000 

354,231 

34 

1  161 

376,896 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

19® 

1, 623, 850 
500 

*205 

300 

Marblo  and  stone  work. . . 

3j  265 

6 

1, 788 

Nails,  cut... . . . 

17,000 

20 

6,  000 

Paper,  printing . . . . . 

1 

4, 284 

Pottery  wave . . . 

1 

^2  500 

2  700 
994 

18 

2, 100 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . 

.  ® 

9,500 

°2 

G,  132 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . 

10 

10,215 

21, 312 

Saws . . 

4 

44,010 

53 

2,  400 

Ship  and  boat  building . . ’ _ 

1 

4,200 

8,346 

1, 800 

Soap  and  candles . . 

S 

3,284 

6 

960 

Spokes,  hubs,  felloes.  Sec. . 

14*400 

13 

3,756 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bhcet-iron  ware. ..  . 

3 

5 

|  9, 950 

550 

7,605 

13 

3,720. 

$90,000 
25,380 
501,783 
333, 313 
8,000 
13,200 

3,300 

MOO 

10,300 
18, 038 
10,543 
3,000 
.  30,580 

2,500 

12,700 
5,000 

12,700 


0,010,970 


5,500' 

35,207 

67,870 

6,037 

28.700 
27,075 
70,000 

3,250 
39,005 
7,040 
3,000 
70S 
6,400 
1,670 
466, 889 
41,085 
8, 889 
4,  500 
1, 100 
43,050 
80, 780 
12,000 
525 
173,943 

14,300 
50,960 
18,120 

301.700 
1,815,000 

835 

8,300 

12,  925 

13.500 

6,000 

23.500 
95,933 
15,000 

7,000 

18,  600 

13,  828 
15,  445 
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manufactures. 


*  LYCOMING  COUNTY— Continued. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods . ........ . . . 

#  Total . ...._ . 

McKEAN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Clothing,  men's . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . . . . . 

Loather . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . ; . . . . 

Saddlery  mid  harness . . . . 

Scythe  stoneB . . . 

Total . . . . . 


$4, 500 
28,000 


$2,350 
20, 890 


$3,  r.io 
10, 101 


$8,445 
d2, 520 


1, 200 
500 
5,000 
1,200 
317, 700 
1, 500 
600 


1,200 
4, 100 
1, 215 
600 
269, 862 
2, 200 


MEItCEtt  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . 

llorso  powers. . 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

^Carriages . ; . . 

Flour aud meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . 

Chairs. . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Stoves . . . 

Iron,  pig.... . 

Leather . , . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Pottery  ware  . . . . 

Suddiery  and  harness . , . 

Spokes,  hubs,  felloosj  &c . . . 

Tin,  copper,  aud  sheet-iron  ware  . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e .  . . .  . 

Woollen  goods . . . 

Total . . . 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous. . .  . 

Blucksmithiug  . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Bread . 

Brick . 

Carriages . . . . 

Carving,  wood . 

Clothing,  men’s . . 

Cooperage  . 

Edge  tools . 

Fire-anus . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Chairs . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Iron — Bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . 

Lon  blooms . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Stoves . 

Leather . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . 


I 

coo 

232 

1 

300 

675 

1 

coo 

540 

2 

840 

1,500 

8 

1,  005 

5, 1131 

14 

3,852 

15,415 

4 

4, 700 

2,  G60 

17 

4,200 

7,950 

11 

Cl,  000 

71, 465 

21 

4,873 

09,004 

1 

1,500 

405 

2 

720 

1,350 

2 

2,700 

1,725 

s 

1,080 

7,300 

1 

3, 100 

33C 

1 

396 

1,075 

1 

400 

1,346 

2 

730 

2, 300 

0 

110, 000 

#  17C,  645 

80 

20, 940 

353, 000 

9 

11,  650 

9,552 

15 

3,888 

16,963 

1 

2,000 

1, 050 

1 

312 

1, 500 

28 

38,425 

10, 103 

55 

11,916 

41,810 

2 

2,250 

924 

7 

1,692 

4, 700 

5 

4,050 

3, 954 

12 

3,938 

9, 942 

1 

4, 000 

*  116 

5 

1,200 

3,000 

3 

2,450 

%  641 

6 

1,428 

3,  065 

2 

1,650 

320 

2 

516 

1,180 

1 

300 

706 

4 

1 

504 

1,396 

67 

252,470 

298,111 

255  . 

1 

62,904 

474, 091 

3,450 

3,224 

10 

3,000 

8,150 

27 

15, 920 

14, 292 

4D 

13, 800 

37, 126 

7 

12,200 

7,000 

21 

2 

11,100 

23, 800 

1 

500 

750 

2 

1 

720 

1,000 

1 

1, 500 

850 

6 

1, 800 

5,U0d 

6, 500 

4, 300 

7 

2, 520 

9,800 

1 

1,800 

500 

3 

1, 080 

1,800 

5 

3,700 

4,300 

10 

l 

3,384 

10,000 

3 

10, 500 

27,761 

*  19 

7,500 

:  44, 750 

1  ‘ 

60,000 

25, 600 

30 

18,000 

55,000 

1 

500 

300 

1 

480 

1,000 

259, 800 

566,  649 

45 

13,188 

607,  Lit 

■ 

9, 000  m 

3,040 

13 

4,080 

9, 150 

. 

1,000 

700 

2 

720 

1,600 

2 

*  5,000  | 

*  2,500 

5 

1 

1,930 

v  7,000 

1 

100, 000  I 

49, 300 

42 

15,600 

*60,000 

100, 000 

43,200 

75 

18, 000 

70,  f)00 

3 

10, 500 

6,  545 

15 

5, 700 

18, 400 

1 

5,000 

630 

,  3 

],  080 

3, 500* 

12 

48,300  1 

48,527 

30 

8,520  ■ 

81,820 

1 

1,000  1 

1,000 

2 

720  | 

2, 000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


>d 

| 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

s' 

Is 

1 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

£ 

$14, 500 

$34, 202 

10 

$3,  CCO 

$53,550 

3 

840 

40,100 

19, 550 

47 

11, 570 

3^535 

4,000 

2,000 

4 

.1, 440 

3,800 

1, 200 

x  500 

1 

480 

1, 209 

600 

300 

1 

300 

800 

1, 900 

463 

3 

900 

2, 780 

4,700 

990 

5 

1, 500' 

2,  900 

7,200 

5,620 

9 

3,300 

11,  500 

800 

800 

3 

900 

2,200 

1,300 

1, 200 

1 

480 

2,000 

2,000 

650 

3 

900 

1, 860 

9,200 

7,  059 

16 

5, 040 

15,900 

6, 950 

3, 153 

16 

5,  640 

11, 200 

34, 000 

32, 720 

21 

7 

6, 336 

54, 540 

788,320 

922,285 

544 

12 

176,  708 

1, 343, 082 

5,000 

600 

3 

864 

.  3,000 

2,000 

4,249 

*  11 

2,  040 

8,  075 

1,400 

1,349 

5 

. 

1, 500 

2,  700 

1,000 

1, 000 

1 

210 

2,000 

107, 500 

200, 385 

34 

8, 388 

243,  024 

4,  500  . 

1,522 

3 

COO 

2, 050 

472,000 

.  573,350 

141 

36, 360 

861,000 

76,510 

20,  725 

41 

6, 276 

46,435 

1, 500 

1,625 

1 

120 

1, 960 

600 

256 

1 

312 

810 

3,000 

2, 000 

8 

1,344 

5, 000 

4, 700 

1,276 

6 

972 

2, 445 

679, 710 

808, 343 

255 

59,586 

1, 179,  DD9 

12, 700 

+  4, 645 

27 

7, 992 

19,  670 

5,900 

-  4, 444 

9 

4,800 

12,  637 

10,000 

770 

20. 

7, 680 

12, 950 

500 

245 

2 

600 

1,310 

500 

10,000 

2 

480 

20,000 

35, 400 

24, 730 

134 

32,940 

,  78,262 

500 

100 

2 

180 

1, 000 

1,200 

1,200 

2 

3 

768' 

1,700 

45,340 

36,834 

145 

25 

35,892 

87,312 

1,500 

1,000 

1 

360 

1,550 

30,000 

13,950 

12 

4, 800 

67,  500 

7, 150 

27,160 

20 

5, 700 

44,660 

13,200 

3, 346 

24 

6, 960 

14,330 

13, 900 

22, 700 

55 

20, 340 

62, 150 

300 

400 

1 

192 

800 

29,270 

15, 141 

64 

14,604 

42,  617 

15, 550 

12,929 

30 

28 

10, 308 

31,630 

5,000 

540 

2 

900 

1,700 

28, 977 

40,862 

34 

74 

17, 952 

68,  033 

^425 

2,549 

14 

3, 240 

7,  G52 

615,000 

407, 078 

456 

793 

!  227,412 

945, 100 

1,500 

2, 120 

3 

1,152 

5,000 

62,300 

31, 961 

26 

17,376 

64, 750 

466,500 

1,289,669 

172 

41, 580 

1,386,313 

16, 350 

14,826 

44 

13,336 

38,  660 ' 

10,000 

15,000 

1 

960 

80.000 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— Continued. 

.  Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Liquors,  malt... . . . . . . 

IiOoking-glasH  and  picture  frames . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . - . . 

Min  oral  water . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . 

Pottory  wave . . . 

Printing,  newspaper. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Soup  and  candles . . 

Staves,  sbooks,  and  heading . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Woollen  go oda . .  . . 


Total.. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Ploughs . . 

Blacksmith!  ng . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Clothing,  men's . 

Flour  and  mcaL. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Iron  castings  . . .. 

Leather . .... 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . ...... 

Saddlory  and  harness . , . . . . . 

Stationery — School  slates . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . .  .7 . . 


Total.. 


MONTG  OMER  Y  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous . 

Horsepowers. . .. 

Mowers  and  reapers.... 

Ploughs.............. 

Hark,  ground. . . ", . . . 

331  aekamtthing . . . . 

331ocka  and  pu  mps . . . . 

Bookbinding  . . . 

BootB  mid  shoes  . . 

Boxes,  packing . . 

Brass  rolled . . J. . . 

Bread.  . . . . . . . 

Brick . 

C'nrpenterlhg . 

Carpets . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cigars . 

Clucks . . . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . 

Coopemge . . ‘ . 

Cotton  goods . 

Dentistry . 

%E(lge  tools . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Gold  leaf  and  foil . . . . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 

& 

§ 

a 

i 

I 

Capital  invested. 

■3 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

I 

1 

V 

1 

•3 

.. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

i 

Female. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Continued. 

$34,900  . 

29 

$0,  000 

.$107,050 

3,960 

^  6, 300 

Huts  aud  caps . - . 

1 

3,000 

2,500 

4 

2 

1, 152 

"  w  '  3,700 

Hosiery . . . 

2 

32,000 

02, 000 

36 

33 

12,000 

100,  coo 

8 

337 

130,764 

605,  076 

12,  506 

10 

3, 840 

22,600  . 

207, 032 

149 

62,400 

344,  UUO 

4, 920 

129 

33, 168 

51, 207 

610, 000 

435, 584 

298 

99, 276 

703,420 

63,688 

37 

11, 406 

98,  044 

174, 253 

287 

78,600 

306, 129 

12,000 

4,800 

ii 

3, 000 

10, 000 

58,615 

41,678 

41 

12,  660 

68,  036 

115, 500 

73,200 

.  215,  300 

!  8 

53, 395. 

128 

25,  092 

131,250 

7,250 

10, 830 

29 

4,410 

16,775 

255 

2 

480 

1,310 

68,000 

50  i 

15,  000 

82,  01)0 

4,030 

4 

960 

5,696 

20,700 

46,730 

11 

1, 968 

66,  580 

556 

3 

624 

3,800 

Paper,  printing, . . . . . 

3 

73,000 

65,347 

'  17 

15 

7, 392 

94,200 

Poai-l  work . . . 

1 

200 

1,  500  | 

#  6 

3 

2, 112 

1,000 

400 

1 

320 

8 

1, 649 

7 

1,404 

5, 904 

3 

720 

1,850 

Sill  (limy  nwl  hnrpeflp 

10 

6,953 

4, 236 

15, 116 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds .. ,r._r,,._rT,.r _ _ - 

3 

.49,000 

•  25,500 

41 

16, 920 

53,  000 

1 

20, 000 

30 

10,200 

45,  000 

Shovels,  spades,  forks,  Ac .  ■  r--- _ 

2 

125, 000 

48, 124 

64 

23, 400 

102, 450 

Soup  and  candles _ _  . -  .  ,, _ , _ _  . . . _ 

2 

8,600 

29, 075 

6 

2,040 

31,  500 

Stone  quarrying  , 

5 

6,500 

30 

9, 024 

37,460 

10 

18,700  1 

.'29'  i 

7,236 

31,740 

Turning....... . ,  . 

1 

1, 800 

71ff 

8  i 

2, 160 

5, 720 

"Wagons,  carta,  An.  1  r....  ,,,  , _ .  . . . 

25 

19,775 

7,104 

49 

12, 192 

26,205 

Whips . . . . ; . . ...; . ., 

1 

8,000 

5,530 

.14  1 

7 

3,024 

11, 000 

White  lead..  . 

2 

8,000 

7,026 

5 

1,608 

17, 360 

Wigs  and  hah*  work .  .  . 

1 

200 

400 

1 

300 

700 

Woollen  ^oods . . . . . . . . . . . 

30 

538,300 

269, 241 

322 

219 

129, 576 

567, 300 

Total . . . . . 

601 

4,712,027 

4,323,233 

3,737 

1,229 

1,894,248 

7, 127, 984 

MONTOUR  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — I-IorBO  powers . . . 

2 

4,500 

1,940 

6 

3, 080 

•11,050 

Blacksmithing  ,  . 

6 

2, 625 

1,933 

6 

1, 153 

Boots  and  kJi^pS 

7 

4,050 

6, 698 

.  30 

t  0,420 

20,160 

Brick..  .  .  .  . 

3 

1,760 

930 

10 

2,220 

3,625 

Carriages .  .  . . . . 

2 

1,300 

1,360 

*8 

2, 100 

4,220 

Cigars  -  -  _ --- 

4 

1, 900 

1, 995 

14 

2,481 

7,658 

Pil'O.armS  . . A. _ 

1 

250 

120 

1 

300 

675 

10 

83,000 

150,410 

21 

5,952 

164, 106 

Irnn—TW  f.„ 

2 

800, 000 

892,782 

1,200 

330,  000 

1,500,000 

Iron  costings  ,  _ 

2 

11*000 

4,486 

14 

4,080 

19, 050 

2 

33,000 

4,620 

16 

4, 800 

-  18,175 

Irim'nm 

3 

11,500 

3,000 

14 

5, 448 

21,600 

Iron,'  pig,  ,  1  .... _ _ .......... 

2 

500,000 

294,244 

700 

174,  000 

558, 660 

Leather  _ _ _ ........... 

6 

24,700 

21, 615 

17 

4,716 

36, 703 

8 

6,700 

7,393 

18 

3, 450 

18,670 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . . . . . 

4 

9, 600 

5,769. 

5 

1,380 

11, 039 

Liquors  malt  _ _ .......... 

1 

2,000 

1,680 

1 

300 

2,400 

Lumber,  planed ..  ..  . . . . 

1 

18,000  . 

12,000 

18 

6,000 

18,  600 

1 

3,500 

1  4, 300 

6 

. 

1,770 

8,' 000 

inojy,  steam  engineB,  &o . 

. 
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manufactures. 


MONTOUR  COUNTY — Continued. 

Marble  and  stoue  work . . . . 

Prlii  ting^iewBpapor. , „ . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slioet-iron  ware . . . . 

Wagons,  cavtB,  & o..., . . . -- 

Total.... . . . ... 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous. . . . . . 

Ploughs . . . 

Blncksmlthing . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . 

Bread . . . . . . 

Brick... . . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . . . 

Clothing . . . . . . . .  J . . . 

Clover  hulling . . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . . . 

Cordage . . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Fire-arms  . . . . . . . 

Flour  aud  meal . — . . i . . . 

Furnlturo,  cabinet. . . . . . . 

Hats  and  caps. . . . . . . . 

Iron— Bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &,c . . . 

Iron  castings  . . . . . 

Stoves  . . . . . . 

Iron,  pig..;.. . . . . . 

Leather. . . . . . . . . 

Lime . . . . . i..., . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . . 

Malt . . . . 

Rectified . . . . 

, fitimbcr,  planed . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed.. . . . 

.Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Bobbins  and  spools. 

Macbinevy,  steam-euginos,  Ate- . . .  . 

'  ;Mult . . ... ..... 

Musical  iuBtrumenta,  miscellaneous . . . 

Paint,  zino... A. ...... .i, . . 

Piaster,  ground--.... . , . . . . 

Pottery  wore . . . . . . 

m  Saddlery  and  harness.. . . . . . . . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building. . . . . . . 

;  Spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  &c.  . . 

Stationery— School  slates  . . . . . . 

Stone  quarrying. . . . . . . .  J ..... . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoefc-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . .. .. . . . . 

Wire  drawing . . . .i.„. . . 

Woollen  goods  . . . . 

JSiuCf  oxide  of . . . . . . . . 

Total . . . . . 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous. . - 

"  Horse  powers...... . 

Ploughs... . . 

Blacksmlthlng. . . . . . . . . 


1 

NUMBEll  OF  HANDS  EM- 
*  PLOYED. 

4 

1  ■ 
a 

*  I 

s 

si 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materfc 

uJ 

-a 

a 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

Annual  value  of  pr 

1 

$3, 000 

$1, 000 

2 

$780 

$3,000 

3 

8,700 

1,175 

10 

1,464 

4,674 

4 

2,875 

1,846 

8 

2, 280 

4t,800 

9 

2, 000 

1, 975 

6 

1, 620 

4,600 

3 

1,300 

322 

3  ■ 

720 

2,  000 

79 

■  1, 835, 200 

1,423,593 

2,  J4 

566,788 

2, 507, 568 

3 

11, 500 

3,380 

n 

2,964 

8, 590 

2 

3,300 

2, 7C7 

C 

2, 052 

7,  590 

30 

13, 500 

11,129 

60 

15,076 

35, 775 

29 

35, 390 

.  23,031 

92 

31 

28, 020 

58,  686 

2 

7, 500 

4,887 

5 

1, 488 

.7,800 

3 

2, 000 

455 

10 

2, -208 

4,100 

14 

56,700 

m  40, 645 

111 

30, 864 

88, 065 

7 

8,700 

5,875 

17 

1 

4,440 

16, 456 

0 

10,800 

17,825 

23 

25 

D;888 

as;  oia. 

1 

1,200 

1, 000 

•1 

180 

1,500 

2 

1,300 

1, 675 

4 

1, 104, 

3,020 

1 

10,000 

12, 300 

13 

,2.340 

15,000 

3 

235, 900 

105,260 

114 

160 

30,364 

223,600 

1 

14, 000 

615 

6 

ooo 

2,225 

34  ' 

260,100 

432,348 

55 

15,408 

484, 808 

10 

3d,  100 

14,030 

73 

22, 020 

40, 580 

2 

3, 200 

2, 200 

4 

3 

1, 044 

6,300  ■ 

1 

0, 000 

6,800 

10 

3,  600 

13,  OOO 

2 

.  7, 000  * 

4, 605 

15 

5,580 

12,  000 

2 

16, 000 

5,815 

16 

0, 144 

17,000 

2 

720, 000 

405, 000 

300 

9G,  000 

531,000 

16 

107,800 

105, 230 

■57 

16,116 

251,366 

7 

41,200 

.  14, 533 

40 

11, 592 

30,  860 

14 

206, 300 

292,799 

56 

25, 1G4 

345, 823 

3 

Cl,  300 

31,  832 

26 

8,364 

62,  000 

1 

100 

2, 800 

2 

720 

6,  600- 

1 

12, 000 

.  4, 000 

3 

900 

5,040 

D 

40,600 

21, 985 

16 

5, 244 

41,459 

1 

500 

1,  200 

5 

3,500 

3,900 

1 

30, 000 

39,  350 

35 

*2,000 

*  80,000 

1 

2,000 

6,150 

1 

300 

8,000 

2 

2,200 

2, 340 

6 

2,448 

9,900 

■  1 

1, 000, 000  * 

95,000 

100 

36,  000 

250, 000 

2 

2, 200 

1,  900 . 

2 

.  360 

2,582 

1 

3, 000 

1, 250 

5 

1,500 

5,000 

6 

15,500 

25,  523 

25 

6, 576 

29,980 

3 

45,300 

20,  700 

61 

. 

..  17,844 

48,540 

2 

3,  200 

2,  000 

6  ‘ 

2,424 

13,625 

5 

12, 200 

11,665 

C7 

17,280 

40, 750 

4 

16, 000 

4,920 

46 

14,700 

29, 962. 

13 

40,  950 

22,  524 

34 

9,564 

.  41,805 

2 

2, 800 

532 

6 

li  464 

3,350 

T 

139,063 

87, 400 

60 

21, 600 

178,957 

1 

,  18, 000 

13,  000 

10 

2,400 

16,  200 

1 

.  10,000 

9,  000 

20 

7, 200 

23,000 

254 

3,335,913 

1,979,283 

1,  635 

220 

512,064 

3, 154, 709 

1 

1,  000 

222 

1 

312 

780 

4 

3,  500 

2,  605 

10 

3,036 

10,413 

1 

200 

1, 100 

2 

768 

2, 137 

3 

800 

408 

3 

3,020 

2,  X00 
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MANUFACTURES. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY—  Continued. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Brick . . . . . 

Brooms  . . . . . . . . . 

Carpentering. . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cigars . . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . 

Coal,  anthracite . . . - . 

Confectionery . . . . . 

Cordage . . . . . . . 

Dentistry . . ’ _ , _ _ 


Flour  and  meal . 

Gunpowder . 

Iron  castings— Stoves . 

Iron  ore . . . 

Tron,  pig. . 

Jewelry . . . . 

Leather . 

Lime . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. . 

Marble  aud  atone  work . 

Millinery  and  dress-making . 

Pottery  ware . . 

Printing,  newspaper . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Soap  and  candles  - . . . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  &c . 

Tin,  copper,  and  stnmt-lron  war 
Wagons,  carts,  <kc... . 


Total.. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


Blacksmith  in  g . . . 

Boots  aud  shoes . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages . . 

Clothing . . 

Clover  hulling . „ . 

Cooperage  . 

Flour  aud  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Iron— Bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c. . 

Iron  castings . 

Stoves . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Limo . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

Millinery  aud  dress-making _ 

Mill  w  righting . 

Nulls,  cut . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Staves,  shooks,  and  hoadiDg. . . . 

6(5 


' 

■ 

■ 

1 

| 

| 

Capital  invested. 

•a 

1 

i 

1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  -value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

$8, 200 

$10,721 

44 

$13,  584 

$26,  028 

480 

8  . 

3, 500 

7,  080 

4 

13,200 

7,668 

34  ‘ . 

10,848 

22, 800 

2 

400 

560 

2 

4 

1,248 

2,200 

6 

3,025 

2,095 

9 

8 

3,768 

8, 545 

13 

238,200 

33,101 

1,119 

. 1  284,808 

359, 474 

880  • 

240 

1,416 

600 

480 

1, 250 

1 

200 

700 

i 

312 

1,200 

i 

200 

130 

. 

312 

625 

31 

175, 700 

231;  366 

■  46  j . 

12, 758 

261,547 

1  2 

9,500 

21,994 

6  . . 

2, 220 

27, 000 

2 

17,  025 

5,734 

20  ! . 

7,500 

17, 450 

i  i 

5,000 

1,000 

15  . 

5,940 

10,000 

1  1 

66, 000 

31,200 

100, 000 

! 

312 

J,000 

8, 124 

GO,  585 

22 

12,525 

19,401 

33  1 . 

7, 728 

34,416 

3  * . 

■  720 

8,250 

a 

1, 080 

5,000 

2:) 

83,  000 

00,807 

59  * . 

18,110 

97,840 

2 

4,500 

1,001 

3  !.... . 

1, 104 

2,  G10 

4 

2,720 

1,776  • 

6  ' . 

1,908 

4,853 

2 

700 

800 

4 

480 

3,350 

344 

4  1 . 

1,248 

2,500 

8 

5 

8,400 

2,435 

17  . 

4,032 

14, 350 

5, 104 

4,620 

10,  904 

18, 125 

G,  432 

87, 050 

i 

2,000 

1, 064 

! . 

1,200 

3, 200 

1, 640 

i ! . 

360 

2,272 

1 

2,  500 

1, 850 

2  . . 

4801 

5,075 

6  606 

3, 060 

1J ,  002 

1 

500 

60  j 

2  - . 

312 

510 

|  212 

901,  005 

560, 028 

1,657 

16 

449, 802 

1, 171, 829 

12 

0,050 

8, 155 

32 

1  9, 540 

22, 0(55 

1  10 

8,  700 

8, 335 

33 

1  9,792 

21. 242 

8 

,  2,750 

1,790 

10 

. 1  3,300 

8,525 

5 

5,400  • 

2,620 

10 

. !  2,892 

9,905 

3 

1, 536 

1,375 

4 

3 

1,  728. 

3,855 

2 

700 

1,600 

2 

1  240, 

2,  500 

2 

400 

4,  020 

6 

. 

1  2, 738 

8,800 

32 

139, 800 

190,  938 

45 

1  98,496 

221,  016 

6 

3,650 

2,410 

...  12 

1  3, 024 

10, 410 

1 

200,000 

151,000 

150 

43, 200 

256,000 

5 

25,500 

*  14,470 

20 

G,  012 

.  ■  33, 610 

4 

8,230 

4,128 

14 

1  4, 440 

9,  060 

32 

.  342, 200 

326, 606 

118 

. 28,740 

. 461 j  885 

3 

2,220 

2,955 

3  . 

912 

5,850 

1 

200 

4,000  . 

2 

. 1  2,448 

5,400 

16 

.  7,600 

15, 855 

19 

. 1  ..  5,568 

33,898 

1 

1,000 

1, 900 

4 

. 1  ooo 

3, 200 

1 

600 

COO 

2 

!  21G 

900 

300  1 

4 

!  ooo 

2,000 

2  | 
1  l 

100,000 

178, 100 

100 

28,800 

810,000 

i  i 

1, 000  : 

424 

. 1  1,500 

2, 600 

1  3 

1,300 

2,197 

5 

1  900 

3,620 

1  3 

4,000 

1,800.. 

.  7. 

. |.  .  -1,920 

5,774 
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| 

1 

NUMBER  of  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

4 

MANUFACTURES. 

3 

1 

l 

I 

Capital  invested. 

. 

i 

a 

I 

1 

Male. 

1 

1 

Fr 

Annual  cost  of  lab< 

1 

PERRY  COUNTY— Continued. 

$2,  300 

1, 100 

13,  000 

$1,  340 

2,  200 
35,  600 

$3,500 
4,  615 
28,900 

li  500 

2,  580 

12 

Total...!. . 

169 

626 

1,379,160 

PHILADELPHIA, 

59,350 
9,500 
35,000 
154, 000 

10, 000 
20, 000 
si;,  ooo 

3,300 
7,600 
120, 907 

3,360 

9,600 

11,  472 

80, 

32 

‘ 

.  * 

^’noo 

C? 

32 

4 

■H  "41 

41,  000 
7,  000 

4,300 

1, 71.2 

6 

. 

1,930 

. 

’ 

10,  000 
25,000 

8, 930 
14,000 

17 

6,  192 

27,000 
39, 000 

J? 

. 

ISO  SOO 

^  J  00 

31, 812 

0"' 

0,000 

40,000 

3,000 

~ 

17,500 

1,400 

23,400 

550 

2,  004 
2,490 

6 

Blacksmithing . . 

108 

127, 925 
500 

86,471 

625 

358 

84 

121,  800 
8G4 

342, 568 
1, 800 

p 

~ 

Iilook  letters  . 

0 

700 

2 1,  0-0 

50 

W'  222 

21, 547 

Block  B  and  pumps . . , 

24, 100 
104, 500 

15,  936 

34, 050 
398,500 

Bolts,  nuts,  l'lvetfl,  . 

10 

7 

0  3f5 
140,  oon 

309 

78,  720 

Bono  black. . . . . 

Bookbinders’  machinery  . . . .  . 

2 

110,000 

102, 500 

30 

7,  C80 

190, 000 
17  000 

Bookbinding . 

1  47 

J1 250 

17 

1 

909, 906 

Boots  and  shoes.  . 

1  «« 

333, 103 

1, 448 

‘Bottle  moulds . . . 

1  715 

'  ] 

5,000 

1. 500 
07, 000 

2, 04.),  009 
3,000 

6,556 

1, 931 

6,000 
6,  COO 
237,750 

Boxes—Cignr . . 

7 

1 

Packing . . . . . . 

I  3i 

109, 555 

189 

i 

71, 040 

Paper . 

Brass  founding . . . 

18 

44,400  | 
230,150  ; 

51, 796 

61 

220 

266 

63, 528 
84,228 

1, 152 

188,500 
361, 268 
3,000 

i  iion 

Brass  ornaments . . . . .  . 

1  2' 

500 

Bread . . 

2, 000 

3 

Ship  bread  and  crackers . 

Dvl/ilr 

8 

319, 400 
254,300 

908, 372 
354, 300 

099 

163 

38 

212,316 

56,220 

579, S00 

jjncK  . . . . . . . . . 

Brick  machinery  and  tools . . . 

50 

1 

1, 215, 500 

3, 000 

123,275 

4,100 

1, 916 

5 

713, 945 
2,400 

1,933,410 

10,000 

Britannia  Ware. . . . . . . 

Broome . . . . 

6  * 

58,  600 

34, 801 

88 

33, 360 

80,100 
-I'M  jr.n 

Brush  blocks . . . . 

4 

31, 000 

64, 861 
3,430 

109 

16 

3  . 

30, 768 

3,  240 

I  JO,  4UJ 
0,100 

Brushes . . . 

Brush-handles  and  stocks . 

27 

160, 600 

197,  817 

332 

56 

98, 472 

301,  053 
2,500 

Calico  printing- . . . . . 

1 

715 

4 

3,200 

Camphene,  &c, . . . . . : . 

6 

9 

864, 250 
168, 700 

1, 770, 206 
439, 238 

667 

43 

134 

224,  340 
17,100 

584,793 

Candles,  adamantine . 

Cap  fronts  . . .  . 

'  2 

320,  000  | 

414,600 

70  ! 

28 

25,920  , 

551,  OOO 

Ctipa . . . . 

22  1 

600 

112,350 

3,  500 
90,  923 

6 

57 

4 

340 

2,  568 

69,  612 

373,230 

Card  cutting . . . . . ■_ 

Cards,  playing  . .  + 

1 

1,  OOQ 

1, 500 

3 

30 

1,080 

4,000 

Carpenterin  g . . . ! 

1  ! 
152 

2 

30, 000  I 

239, 700  , 

14  1 

13, 260 

1,  267, 120 
'  27, 000 
3,601,325 
84,387 
640, 875 

Carpenters’  tools . 

Carpets,  Ingrain . . . 

8,500 
840,900 
23, 975 
517,000 

469, 683  j 
5,500 

894 

32  ; 

356, 892 
13,  080 

Carpets,  rag . 

36 

6 

1, 194, 622  | 
38,655 
218,982 

1,  645 

81  ; 
571  : 

635 

9 

673,  756 
26,232 
230,256 

Ca>  wheels . . . . . . . 

Carriage  lamps . . . 

1 

490, 000 

205,300 

100 

I  1 

38,400 

350,000 
8,  050 

Ciurlages . 

2 

4, 400 

2,330  1 

9 

4,260 

50 

577, 800 

309,291 

922 

393,840 

1,  027, 271 
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*2 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  KM*  I 

45 

g 

PLOYED. 

6 

1 

cl 

1 

s 

| 

& 

MANUFACTURES. 

| 

l 

•  £ 

O 

■g 

I 

l 

S  . 

'I 

£> 

3 

■g 

, 

4 

H 

a 

& 

i 

Cost 

Male 

§ 

1 

PHILADELPHIA— Continues. 

$23;  500  1 
12,200 

$15,455 

3,896 

956 

48 

3 

$20, 568 

21, 320 

$48,  650 

46 

31, 750 

i 

2 

060 

2,  000 
2,412,854 

2,000,500 

5, 000 

1,361,424 

611 

39 

228, 360 

4,000 

i  fi  1 

3,600 

10, 000 

83  L 

469,700 

513,183 

;  1, 127 

180 

369,324 

1, 243, 342 

4,500 
213,950 
16, 100 

3,100 

10 

3 

3, 180 

8,250 

302, 380 

7 

491 

83, 040 

657,780 

9,630 

53 

6, 444 

22,  GQ0 

4 

4,900 

6,968 

6 

20 

4,800 

14, 030 

4, 249, 775 
570, 250 

5,071,736 

6,2i5 

7,928 

3, 357,  616 

9,962,800 

641, 659 

106 

3,374 

481, 836 

1, 355, 764 

2,200 

1, 548 

6 

2,  460 

6,500 

2 

25,500 

118,000 

14, 750 

5 

2 

2,  G40 

21,750 

425,835 

45 

15,192 

531, 400 

54,000 

69,350 

38 

32 

15,000 

162, 000 

380,220 

20 

6, 864 

435, 000 

i  32 

119,250 

18,200 

41, 763 

81 

4 

36, 648 

138,476 

19,380 

57  1 

18, 384 

56,884 

114 

275, 350 
210, 882 

424,835 

334 

63 

116,388 

766,494 

138,819 

457  1 

165, 9X3 

415,941 

45,000 

50,000 

40 

12,000 

80,000 

16 

185, 800 

129, 804 

142 

3 

39, 228 

237,850 

10, 386 

20 

.  . 

6,180 

34, 000 

9 

54,200 

84, 369 

62 

17 

19, 320 

142,630 

Cotton  coverlets. _ _ ... . . 

6 

8,200 

3,927,700 

1,800 

671,800 

2,000 

16,215 

24 

7 

8, 448 

34,100 

Cotton  gnmln _ .. . . _ _ _ _ _ .... _ 

93 

3,101,996 

8,075 

3,996 

1, 336, 308 

6,172,437 

flotioj)  twin*1  ftc  . r _  - 

2 

2,900 

4 

4 

1,560 

5,000 

Cotton  vnrn . . t _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

18 

2 

576,385 

372 

528 

148, 176 

1,007, 103 

14,973 

6 

1, 836 

26, 482 

G 

15,100 

7,594 

S3 

9,504 

24, 500 

Tk..n«!cfi. 

6 

3, 200 

4, 594 

16 

3,864 

12,608 

p  g  ^onnd 

45,500 

77,200 

16 

5, 544 

107,  500 

Dyeing,  &c. . . . . . . . . . 

46 

6 

222, 091 
16,300 

254, 614 

304 

53 

96, 624 

553,548 

9,425 

22 

8,040 

30, 050 

■PWtvn  ,dnnnf1n  mn  ,  ,nrtQ 

1 

2,500 

600 

3 

.  ..  i 

1,440 

5,000 

^  C  0  09 

1 

85,000 

3,750 

9 

3,240 

10,500 

Fn^  nvin  Gnncrnl 

40 

15 

7 

23, 450 
195,550  1 
24, 500 

8,325 

49 

2 

26,892 

48, 900 

8  S  pinto 

31,225 

9, 436 

113 

12 

54,660 

206,300 

.  25 

11, 184 

2(3,700 

10  ' 

27,  500 

10,600 

41 

23, 520 

40,500 

Envelopes  •••«-. ...J 

4 

16,500 

16,700  1 

16 

l  43 

10, 824 

38,500 

Fcvtilim’H 

i  10 

95, 900 

101,410. 

48 

27, 604 

184,300 

Fire-arms . . . . . . 

1  22 

107, 487 
50,  600 

75,082 

217 

j  .  2 

98,  532 

244,000 

FiroAivicl^  -  r.  _  ... _ 

i  5 

24,475 

88 

27,240 

72,400 

!  2 

34, 000 

9,199 

38 

1 

15, 960 

30,000 

594,960 

9, 000 

2,580,835 

191 

83,424 

2,996,696 

Flour  and  meal............ ..................  . . 

1  29 

3 

9,500 

7 

2, 098 

16,500 

3 

5,800 

11,500 

3,926 

9 

I  84 

5,088 

14, 100 

2 

2, 482 

7 

2, 880 

7, 375 

y  s 

22 

176, 200 

139,897 

150 

66, 768 

361,838 

Furniture _ Cabinet. . . . . . . . . 

111 

2 

890, 350 

521, 616 

1,250 

1  -  9 

473,  460 

1,473,690 

41, 000 

33,360 

60 

19, 800 

77, 000 

36 

108,950 

279 

87, 936 

271, 620 

18, 100 

3 

4, 500 

3,452 

22 

5,760 

29 

255,000 

170,724 

69 

1  165 

49,784 

350, 950 

f]na 

3 

3, 956, 173 

5SG.200 

863 

411, 408 

1, 837,  «5pP 

C  fl  t  1  1  dell  ”  St e 

6 

975, 000 
233,000 

409,040 

.911 

1  ■  2 

317,940 

1, 425,  pOO 

as  x  es,  amps,  c  an  , 

3 

215, 100 

200 

98,880 

402*000 

nU  8  . 

3 

16,000 

10,000 

17 

10,200 

,V!,;  : 27,000 

2  ! 

26,000 

31,000 

22 

1 

7,920 

63,3 00 

1  7 

615;  000 

308,750 

810 

230, 600, 

,  969,000 

1  i 

20,000 

33, 000 

65 

‘  30,<p 

100  ooo 
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' 

1 

f 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

! 

MANUFACTURES. 

i 

1 

\ 

Capital  invested. 

Mala. 

ft 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

i 

! 

j 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 

CrlOYOB 

$27,  600 
569,  000 
507,  000 

91,  500 

$23, 196 

19 

32 

$12,  492 

1  too.  poo 

539,  75Q 

114, 100 
146,240 
80,300 
500 

70, 000 

166 

73 

6 

51 

50 

213, 720 
37,884 

Cold  loaf  and  foil . 

8 

228, 00Q 
.90,000 
2,750 
123,  000 
29, 300 

1,500 

59,000 

1, 560 

30,  252 

37 

85 

'  2, 000 

2, 113 

2,180  j 
20,820  , 
1,850 
1,600  1 
12,950 

8, 700  1 
3,820  1 
2,422 
100  1 
2,350 
916 

197 

*7  1 

3,  000 
.  3, 456 
17, 100 
3,300 
4,800 
4,896 

0,  ISO 
5,424 
3,720 
000 

4.200 
2,280 

1.200 

10  i 

1  id  Koa 

|  37, 500 

7.500 

3, 000 

14, 000 

9.500 
13,000  , 

5,200 

400 

3,000 

900 

800 

38 

10 

10 

17 

24 

15  j 
10  1 

48, 830 
8,300 
12,  000 
31,  BIO 
19, 700 

Piles . . . 

10,040 
10, 350 

6  1 

12 

10, 400 
5,389 
2,300 
,  109, 843 
15, 700 

J 

ea 

508 

j30 

1 

o  rpn 

3 

o'-un 

1 

3, 730 
1,080 
13,  692 

324,  (JOQ 
5,700 
30, 380 
!,  003, 665 
8,250 
193, 100 

Hoisting  machines  .. .  „ 

16i  ’  nrn 

242  5°8 

1, 044 

Horseshoe  nallB . . . . . 1 

’  ' 

Hosiery,  shirts,  and  drawers .  1 

!,J0° 

951 

|  1, 662 

Hydrant  cases . . . .  t 

1 

11 

1,500 

4,000 

14,  623 

India-rubber  goods  .  „ .  ’ . _ .  . .  ; 

167, 900 

.  ' 

1 

Ink,  printing . . . . . .  ....  1 

4 

42, 000 

30,400 

16 

5, 928 

80,  000 

Ink,  writing . .  . . .  _ 

Instruments— Chemical . 

4 

12, 900 

14, 550 
500 
32, 542 

12 

!  3 

3, 816 

1, 440 
45,816 

2, 016 

42,  350 

Mathematical,  nautical,  and  optical . 

so 

65,500 

87 

314, 686 

Philosophical . .. . . . 

i 

/,  000 

5 

137 

6 

|  9  i 

172,521 

Telegraphic . . . . 

l°L 

A  3, 500 
570,000 

294 
697, 200 

2,304 
917,800  | 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . .  .  . . 

i 

,  155, 250 
622, 540 
,430,765 
80,000 
60,  000 
95,  000 

Iron  oustings . 

19 

28 

645 

.  Stoves . 1 . . . 

482, 250 

281, 020 

515 

Iron  castings,  malleable . 

1, 253, 300 

593, 457 

1, 042 

399, 324  | 
33,120  | 

Iron,  corrugated  . . .  . .  . 

t  " 

75, 000 

107 

Iron,  galvanised . . . 

1  3 

25, 000 
85,000 

25  000 
42,200 

20 

75 

33,000  1 

Ivon  oro . . . 

3 

303,000 

400,779 

443 

158,293  i 

610, 247 
1,800 
210, 120 

Iron  railing . . . 

8 

4,000 
233, 300 

300 

93,354 

4 

131 

1, 152 
60, 588 

Japanned  tinwares . . 

7 

33,250 

30,050 

•64 

1  13 

19, 308 

|  58,400 

Jewelers*  tools . . 

17, 500 

15, 730 

41 

10, 344 
3,024 

9,000 

Jowelry  cases . . . 

7, 600 
24,300 

1, 180 
18, 300 

7 

Jewelry— Gold  chains.  &c . . 

57 

1  6 

20, 316 
254,280  | 

i  _ 

Gold  pons . , . 

774,500 

798,  730 

503 

42 

11,200 

Gold  and  silver  spectacles . 

1,800 

28,000 

3,  500 
40,  650 

9 

39 

16  788  ' 

Pencil  ciises . . . . .  „ 

1  1 

1,500 

2, 500 

Lampblack . .  .. 

76,800 

‘180 
26,  380 

5 

Lamps . . . . .  . 

43 

[.  8  i 

17, 460 

i/ow 

Lapidaries’  work . . 

48, 500 

61,  400 

76 

25  | 

29, 760 

5  7C0 

Lasts  and  boot-trees . 

2, 500 

7,  000 

9 

1  •  .  .  , 

43, 807 
550,  000 

Load  pipe  and  sheet  lead  . . . 

17, 550 

11,  595 

65 

19,  680 

Leather . . 

250, 000 

350,  000 

1, 252,  655 

40 

9, 600 

Morocco . 

895, 250 

350 

j  i 

136, 104 

858. 100 

103. 100 

929,  752 
264,  741 

726 

76 

130 

1  9  1 

305, 424 
27,240 

355,  8~> 
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MANUFACTURES. 


1 

1 

j 

Annual  value  of  products.  I 

l  $8,604 

$50,  060 

1  11,016 

37, 500 

'  8, 400 

38,900 

600 

6, 000 

13,260 

46, 300 

15, 024 

231, 800 

186,276 

1,  DU),  525 

33, 01)6 

1  1, 200, 956 

S,  016 

!  10, 900 

I  107,796 

1  386, 300 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 

Leather  belting  and  hose  . . . . 

Lightning  rods . 

Lime . 

Liquor  coloring . . . 

Liquors— Bottled  . . . ; . 

Distilled . 

Malt . . 

'Rectified . . 

Cordials . , . 

Lithography . . 

Lock  smithing  and  boll-hanging . 

Locomotive  engines . . 

Looking  glass  and  picture  frames . 

Lumber,  planed . .. . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

Lyo,  condonscd . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Miscellaneous  . . 

Knitting  machined... 

Patent  temples . 

Roods  and  lieddles . 

Shuttles . 1...... 

Machinery,  stonm-englncs,  &o . 

Machinists'  tools,  &o . . . 

Mult... . . . 

Maps . 

Marble  and  stono  work . *. . 

Marble,  sawed . 

Musts  aud  spurs . . . . 

Matches . 

Mattresses,  bods,  &c . . . 

Medicine  chests. . . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  drugs,  &o . . . 

Metallic  caps  aud  labels . . 

Metal,  prepared  . . . 

Military  equipments . . . . 

Millinery  and  dress-making . $ . 

Millinery  goods— Artificial  ilowers . . 


lloi 


it  1‘mu 


Uuchus  . . . 

Millstones,  mill  furnishing,  &o . 

Millwrighting . .. . 

Miueral  water . 

Mineral  water  apparatus . 

Mowing  machine  knives . 

Muslcul  instruments— Miscellaneous  - . 

Melodeons . 

Organs  . 

Piano-fortes  . . . 

Music  printing . . . 

Mails,  wrought . . . . 

Needles . . 


Oil- cloth . .  . . 

011-cloth  clothing _ 

Oil-cloth  silk . 

Oil— Lard . 

Linseed  ....... 

Nentsfoot . 

Refinod  coal _ 

Refined  whale . . 

Rosin . 

Organ  pipes . 

Painting  . . 

Paints . . . 


5 

$37,500 

$26,804 

3 

32,  000 

10, 070 

3 

21,000 

23,  950 

1 

2, 000 

1,  000 

8 

17,950  ] 

18, 200 

8 

143,550  1 

185,102  ■ 

65 

1,884,500 

881,  312 

30 

573,200 

947,527 

2 

6, 400 

5,566 

23 

255,  600 

125,  292 

31 

73, 550 

26,  058 

2 

1, 050, 000 

696,  500 

54 

208, 950 

274,  730 

9 

93,200 

214,  525 

8 

191,000 

137,730 

1 

10,  000 

52, 780 

D 

333, 750 

210, 120 

2 

15, 000 

5,500 

1 

2,000 

135 

4 

21, 000 

9,700 

2 

3,500 

5,565 

62 

1,757,800 

947,219 

1 

280, 000 

44, 100 

3 

233, 000 

217, 000  j 

6 

•  102, 000 

55,600 

59 

773,  600 

316,968 

4 

81,000 

41,800 

5 

19, 000 

23,  050 

5 

26, 150 

30,468 

3 

6, 000 

15, 000 

3 

6,000 

3,550 

40 

579,  800 

310,610 

1 

500 

1,200 

3 

’  16,000 

13, 615 

4 

16, 800 

15, 904 

209 

231, 150 

2C6, 000 

4 

36,500 

8, 800 

1 

5, 006 

3, 000 

2 

52, 500 

114, 096 

4  ! 

61, 000 

36, 314 

5 

15, 000 

11, 165 

8 

116,610 

76, 375 

1 

2,500 

1,500 

1 

3,  000 

600 

7 

35, 300 

23,416 

2 

3, 000 

•  4, 72Q 

3 

28,  500 

1,050 

12 

192,  500 

84,880 

2 

18,  000 

5,800 

6 

11, 400 

67, 155 

1 

700 

310 

2 

297,  000 

245,200 

2 

4,  500 

2,950 

1 

1,  500 

4, 838 

5 

125,  000 

170,400 

5 

465,  000 

715, 400 

1 

3,  500 

1,750 

3 

30, 000  • 

57, 1(50 

2 

33, 000 

83, 370 

2 

35, 000 

28,700 

1 

1, 000 

1, 624 

77 

1  129, 150 

107,320 

id 

703, 000 

626, 901 

d5, 552 
464,  880 


109, 455 
1, 420,  000 


71 

< 

30,432  1 

303,  880 

44  . 

18, 180 

218, 080 

5  . 

1,800 

62, 500 

510  j 

3  l 

103,  561) 

500, 500 

S3  . 

0,  600 

21, 500 

2  I, 

600 

16,  U06 

18  I 

36  1 

11,256 

43, 600 

2,  928 

12, 286 

8,TU  *. 

801,  081 

8, 4 60,  .006 

72,  000 

205,  000 

65 

20, 160 

315,  f»0 

21  1 

78  1 

24, 510 

124,  UOO 

1 

251,  328 

902, 045 

1 

27, 360 

B0.5U0 

i 

13,180 

50, 300 

.  54  1 

71)  I 

S3,  053 

70, 700 

7 

4 

2,808 

27,300 

i 

4,  308 

0, 150 

235  j 

49  1 

121,728 

1, 015, 650 

1 

9G0 

3,700 

1 

7,608 

29, 200 

23 

10 

11,004 

,  69, 050 

24 

904 

158,  508 

009,011 

16 

156 

26, 220 

66,  500 

1 

85 

6, 360 

11, 001) 

.  14 

70 

21, 984 

1  170, 000 

49- 

20, 592 

98,  560 

«  1 

13, 068 

45, 500 

127  i 

1  1 

I  37,884 

237,  600 

3  1 

1  1,440 

5,  000 

1 

1  432 

2, 100 

30 

1 

14,376 

44,150 

9 

1, 224 

7,  600 

14 

6,120 

13,800 

253  ■ 

i 

118,464 

344, 300* 

U 

■5, 280 

22,  500 

68 

1 

!  19, 632 

01, 110. 

3 

|  GOO 

1,000 

138 

14 

57, 420 

370,000, 

7 

6' 

1, 032 

,  7,200 

4  • 

!  840 

7,000 

29 

i 

1  10,560 

267,  000 

96 

i 

33,792 

885*520 

1] 

1 

1,584 

5,016 

13 

! 

5, 280 

110,800 

11 

I  2 

4,800 

..0:^00 

5 

1  824 

V  87,  000 

2 

768 

......  3,600 

,  316 

138,744  ■ 

345, 000 

133 

i . 

|  53*4®; 

1, 065,  574 
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1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

MASOTAOTUKES. 

i 

a 

i 

Capital  invested. 

. 

Male. 

| 

£ 

£ 

5 

| 

■s 

s 

1 

1 

PHILADELPHIA — Continued. 

$11,  QOO 
310, 000 
490,000 
5,000 
10,000 
17,000 
13,450 
7,100  ; 
431, 500  ; 
7,000 

81,  200 

13,  500 
3,000 
1,500 

$12,200 

208,300 

444,875 

5, 960 
5,000 
14,026 
3,783 
7,835 

5 

9 

$2,  460 

$21,500 

435,000 

662,000 

87 

67,  620 

Pupar  shades  . . . . . . . . 

PiilJOV  nwlning . 

i  i 

!  3 

13  j 
25 

40 

54 

12 

2 

G,  300 
!  7,260 

16,  248 
14,  088 

25,000 

28,500 

Pearl  work . . . 

7 

11 

31,750 
646, 000 

Photographic  materials . . . . . 

Photographs . . . . . 

Pickles . . . 

3 

33 

7,495 

32,703 

14,330 

47 

113 

8 

4 

26 

6 

•  5, 892 
58, 176 

3, 744 

21,800 
158,400 
22, 500 

9, 950 

i 

4,070 

1, 800 
15, 330 
177, 468 

5, 18.4 
33, 912 
321,  680 
251,172  j 
395,712 

1,  200 

2,  064 

7, 701) 

8 

44  j 
450 

I  i 

47,462 

587,957 

89 

299, 350 

228,762 

'  11  • 
42 

67 

31 

48, 500 

S,  18],  5UO 
588,  600 

37,110 
693,080  ■ 
531, 216 
633,200 
1,060 
850 
10,485 

3, 360, 730 
300 

92 

600  | 
657 

974 

no,  850 

S,  377,  .100 
■  1, 084, 225 

1,577,100 
3,000 
4,000 

Printing,  Book . . . 

Printing,  job . 

216 
82  | 
14 

2,500 

2,000 

16,000 

1, 076, 000 
1,000 

g 

4r 

1? 

237 

* 

■  38,700 

4,325, 85  L 
1,000 

18 

94,728 

Sausages . . . . . .  ... 

3,  210 

2,  424 

82, 932 
35,500 
05, 000 

Quilts . . . . . 

0 

3(;rnn 

Railroad  chairs  und  spi kos .  J 

8,000 

44,000 

V 

21,  6*00 

3,  000 

Razor  strops  w . . . . . . 

1  15 

17, 500 

Refrigerators,  watercoolers,  &o . . . 

9 

48,850 

30, 000 
36,000 

2f>, 880 

■  10,500 
76,470 
79,093 

55 

22 

70 

67 

1 

25,488 
12,240 
25,620  ; 
25,536 
246,  976 

02, 500 

Rigging........ . . . . 

1  ! 

36, 000 
134, 300 

Roofing,  comen  t  untl  gravel . . . . . 

Rooiin g,  tin . . . . . . . . 

* 

152, 170. 
,029,430 

Saddlery  and  harness . . .  . 

77 

1-7  ran 

j  2 

Buddie  trees  .. . 

17  500 

5, 783 

G% 

2 

14,784 

4,  620 
62,  520 
22,  800 
2,400 

24, 000 

Sad-irons  . . . . 

15, 000 
101, 800 
21,250 
18,000 

15,000 

49,145 

38,439 

7,408 

12 

132 

47 

10 

•  25, 000 

Safes,  tire-proof . .  . 

189,500 

i 

89,100 

Salt,  ground . . . 

g 

1 

i 

10,000 

Sa»h.  doors,  and  blind  a . 

Satlnott  printing . 

33 

295, 370 

166,595 

321 

1  3 

129, 900 

382, 550 
207,420 
270, 599 
141,920 

Suwh . . . . . 

6 

95,000 

131*  268 

88 

8 

78, 636 
41,640 
10, 500 . 

Scales  und  balances . 

g 

^  000 

26,870 

93 

13 

Seeds,  garden  and  flower . . 

2 

38, 000 

15 

45, 500 

Sewing  machines . . . . 

Sewing  silk,  twist,  &a . 

10 

2J0, 500 

82,708. 

268 

20 

104, 652 
62, 316 

404, 680 
59B,  COO 

Shingles . . . 

8 

302, 000 

390, 576 

337 

4, 080 
113,760 
31,848 

39,575 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

14 

6 

333,250 

25,500 

13^410 

13 

278 

64 

307,829 

Ship  curpenterlnB . 

23,250 

.  75,500 

ShipMuitliing . .  .. 

Shoddy . . . . . . . 

11 

1  . 

29,400 

5,000 

28,387 

9,432 

51 

4 

l  10 

22, 416 
4,080 

53,900 
28, 08U 

Shoemaker's  tools . 

4 

16,200 

7,318 

16 

6 

186 

!  ^ 

0,420 
3,600 
71,712 
14, 544 
768 
241,464 
150,480 
55,884 
3,000 
87, 816 
3,984 

.  25, 575 
67, 500 
299, 000 

Shovels,  spades,  forks,  &c . . 

1 

15,000 

116, 180 

Shim*  cauls  . 

® 

18!),  000 

. . .  ’ 

82, U?0 

Show  cases  . . .  .. 

5 

17,600 

39,4)03 

29 

27 

“  3,000 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &e . . . 

1 

800 

-  .  762 

300 

1,169,845 

Silver  plated  ware . 

27 

708,700 

537  367 

388 

421,250 
600, 900 
24,000 

Silver  ware . 

18  . 

171, 300 

106, 110 

299 

Smiir  . . . . 

11 

444, 500 

325, 903 

2H 

12 

Soap  and  caudles . 

2- 

21, 000 

16, 000 

9 

1, 480, 268 
8,000 

Soap  stone . - . 

49 

2 

676, 833 
6,000 

978,171 

740 

275 

12 

2 

1 . . 
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MANUFACTURES. 

5 

■  J 

.  *8 

1 

s  • 

j 

I 

| 

1 

| 

1 

o 

NUMTiElt  OF  HANDS  EM* 

PLOYED. 

I 

< 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

*3 

£ 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 

g 

97 

14 

on  QRR 

iV  r 

i 

1°'  000 

°9 

"/non 

o-’  m 

Starch . * . . . . . 

4 

177,  000 

137, 375 

63 

6 

27, 588 

211,875 

Eyelet  machines . . . . 

1 

D,  000 

5,500 

15 

4 

5,  880 

IS,  000 

? 

' 

8*  Ion 

n'-' non 

pPftrtl  nn(T  PnppPK  1^  1 

* 

*  1*  o*0 

1 

100 

l,  200 

Starootyplng  aud  elcotrotyping . . . . . . 

520 

48,  000 

17,250 

107 

51,  600 

88, 800 

20,  900 

19,  809 

1,740  ! 

G,  700 

Straw  goods . . . . . . . . 1 

5 

40, 800 

46, 300  ! 

S3 

189 

28,  440 

88, 800 

500 

200 

720 

1,J(I0 

8 

177,708 

11,004 

Teeth,  porceluln . . . . . 

•  7 

281, 800 

1D4, 185 

80 

71 

00,744 

nid,  mo 

£76,  050 

472 

158,424 

4, 180 

"V  000 

48, 100 

3 

7 

13,  000 

4,  450 

15 

23 

8, 508 

C2.U00 

Trunks,  valises,  carpet  bags,  &0 . 

21 

71,050 

67,  918 

170 

"  7 

77,244 

215,  ODD 

Trusses,  bandages,  Ac . . . . 

4 

10,  300 

4,450 

10 

6 

4, 512 

;  18, 900 

Taming,  ivory  and  bone . . . . . * 

8 

43,900 

.  37, 850 

148 

14 

38,  016 

89, 000 

Taming,  scroll  Hawing,  nml  innnVTrgw  -  .  .  .  T ■- 

204,  900 

121,  G52 

'  234 

84,144  1 

21111,833 

l  19 

56L,  200 

Cl),  350 

251 

12 

108, 180 

308,300 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . . . . . . . 

16 

582, 300 

730, 370 

266 

040  . 

800,514 

3,111,800 

Umbrella  furultura . . . . 

C 

38,  852 

41,977 

103 

46 

43,380  ! 

.  J34, 10.0 

Upholstery. ; . . . . . . 

03 

134, 200 

177,  009 

131  ! 

125 

67,  968 

360, 013 

Varnish. . j _  _ -  _ 

295,  057 

G8 

33,732 

4U2,  740 

Vats . .  ...  . . 

, 

12,000 
109  G()0 

61,860 

18 

8,208  ; 

90,000 

V dicers. ...... 

51 

21,300 

810,  000 

Venitisiii  blinds . . . . 

25 

44, 500 

37,  972 

86 

26 

35,076  1 

112,040 

Ventilators . . . .  . 

8  000 

4,  500 

8 

.  2,  880 

L  Of  001) 

Vinegar . . .  . .  . j 

' 

124  600 

77, 134 

60 

•  21,624 

3  79, 052 

■Wagons,  carts,  &e  . . T . 1 

81 

399,  304 

747 

325,  470 

1)1  (j,  007 

Watch  eases . . . ; .  _  _  j . 1 

11. 

211,  000 

398, 792 

263 

10 

L13,  640 

600, 300 

Watch  dials . . • . 1 

1 

3,000 

3,125 

4 

6 

),  fctiO 

7,000 

Watch  engraving  . . 

2, 200 

200 

3 

1,728 

2, 600 

W fitches  and  watch  repairing  . . . ! 

1  ^ 

18, 800 

8,  650 

27 

11,  220 

29, 300 

Watch  guards . . . . . 

1  ■  1 

1,  200 

2, 400 

22 

6 

2,736 

12,000 

W ashing  machines . . . . . 1 . . . _ . .  . 

1  -  Q 

2,490 

4 

1,  392 

6,  800 

Webbing . . . . . j 

!  8 

157,  900 

07)  416 

74 

138 

47,  520 

245, 010 

Whalebone  and  rattan . 

1 

58,000 

52, 843 

36 

6. 

10, 560 ' 

91,331 

mips . . . . . 

6 

54,541 

28, 955 

51 

13 

15, 480 

58, 450 

White  lead . .  .  . , 

675,  000 

543, 500 

166 

60, 360 

,  791, 100 

Whiting . . . . . . ! 

3 

,19, 500  ! 

5, 850 

12 

4,  560 

13,600 

Wigs  and  hair  work . . . . . . . . 

15 

28,  600 

16,970 

37  « 

■  ■  '  17  . 

16, 980 

58,380 

Wire  work . . . . . . 

13 

48,700 

34,699 

85 

1 

28, 896 

92, 944 

Wooden  ware. 

250 

1 

420 

’  800 

Woollen  goods . . . 

31 

1,278,300 

1,786,964 

1,323 

1, 049 

560,256 

3,  390, 776 

Shawls . . . . . 

i  7  ' 

49, 000 

93, 390 

118 

57 

38,040 

167,  pOO 

Yarn.... . . . . . . 

1  19 

206, 500 

553,366 

.  208 

104 

71, 160 

831,425 

Total . . . . . . . . 

6, 298 

73,318,885 

69,583,200 

68,350 

30,  633 

87,368,854. 

135)979,777 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

AgrlGiiU.ni'fij  implements— Misc^llrnieous 

1 

500 

160 

2 

720 

,,h  2,180 

Fanning  mills  . . . 

1 

4,000 

925 

4 

id$M'  3*co° 
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MANUFACTURES. 


PIKE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal. ..... 

Leather . 

Liquors,  malt ... _ 

Lumber,  sawed  ..... 
Printing,  newspaper. 
"Wagons,  carts,  &c  .. 

Total . . 


POTTER  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  siloes . 

Brick . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  ................. 

Printing,  newspaper . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds.......... 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 
Wagous,  carts,  &c . 

Total . 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

Blacksmitbing  . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

Brass  founding . 

Bread  . 

Brink . I 

Brushes . f 

Carpentering.. . ' 

Carpets . . ! 

Carriages . i 

Cars . I 

Cigars . ! 

Clothing,  men's . : . .! 

Clover  hulling . ! 

Coal,  anthracite  ... . . . . . . , . . .. . I 

Confectionery . . . . . •„ . . _ I 

Cooperage . . I 

Cordage . . . . . .  . . I 

Fertilizers . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furnitaio,  eabinet. . . . 

Chairs . . . . 

Glue . . . . . . . 

Gunpowder . . . . . 

Hardware — Miscellaneous . . . 

I-Ints  and  caps . . . . . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &c . . . 

Iron  castings . " . 

Stoves . . .  ...  I 

Iron,  pig. . . . . . 

Ironruiliug . .. . 

Jewelry . . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Morocco . . . . 

Lime . . .. . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . . 

Malt . . . 

Rectified . . . . . . . 


;  $0, 700 
34,  300 
169,  200 
6,  000 
95, 000 
1,000 
3,  500 


$7, 572 
52,  COO 
181,  076 


$4,  500 
2,  388 
20,  J84 


$13,850 
57, 090 
260, 533 
3,000 
48,985 
1,  160 
3,920 


323, 200 


394, 318 


38, 300 
1,450 
285, 944 


24, 925 
1,180 
105,902 


3, 175 
550 
28, 921 
3, 020 
196,877 
1,470 
1, 050 
3,800 
1,  400 


240,203 


4,680 
53, 150 
■  1, 500 

4,  400 
8,  900 
1,000 
15,450 
1,800 
18, 100 
266, 200 
17,  250 
71,550 
1,450 
5, 873, 100 

2,  500 
200 

3, 000 
500 
1G1, 200 
34,  800 
2,  000 
4,  000 
21, 000 
1,800 
300 
183, 000 
346,  000 
20,  000 
165, 000 
200 

3,  000 
93,  569 

3,  000 
2,400 
4,500 
64,000, 
2,  300 


4,173 

46,387 

1,  549 
13,425 

2,  034 
2,  300 

17,  339 

I, 464 
7,  076 

■  86,  016 
9, 475 
59,  282 
2, 800 
1, 001,828 
3, 090 
225 
G,  500 
300 
421, 95 5 

II, 824 
1,200 
2,200 

47, 662 
1,075 
500 
324, 437 
140, 540 


450 
550 
119, 177 
3,  000 
7,  605 
11,683 
.  66,620 
1,  700 


5,076 
45,  096 
864 
2,  364 
r  5, 292 
1,440 
24, 9G0 
600 
14,  E80 
70,  500 
7,  680 
44, 196 
228 
2, 997,360 
1,440 


19,668 
15, 084 
1,272 


118, 470 
84,456 


2, 160 
17, 508 
912 
792 
1, 320 
15,  204 


11,800 
130,039 
2, 708 
20,100 
12, 695 
6,000 
61,230 
.  2, 510 

29, 607 
ICO,  5U8 
27, 6  GO 
128, 383 
3,620 
7,  217, 210 
10, 800 
826 
8,560 
800 
502, 816 
38, 571 
2,400 
4,  380 
138, 550 
3, 842 
1,300 
516,  784 
273,  000 
27, 340 
152, 000 
3, 218 

s,  aoo 

171,889 

4.500 
10, 360 
17,423 

168,  000 

2. 500 
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1 
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3 

£ 

s 

8 

8 

0» 

h 

4 
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SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— Continued. 

278 

$74, 856 

©4G4, 184 

267 

77,952 

330, 444 

700 

950 

7 

960 

2,500 

500 

2 

360 

1,600 

40 

.  12,276 

28, 150 

' 

0,  744 

36, 775 

16 

3,  900 

14,720 

17, 832 

62, 000 

31, 006 

10 

3,  036 

60, 340 

7, 248 

30,650 

1  * 

4,536 

10,  667 

White  lead . 

1 

3 

1,080 

3, 825 

17 

3,744 

25,210 

480 

3 

360 

885 

Total . 

565 

8,017,750 

8, 396,185 

17,434 

173 

3,760, 404 

10,045,020 

SNYDEE  COUNTY. 

1,500 

2 

000 

8,133 

Black&mitliing . 

196 

2 

600 

■  1,100 

Boots  and.  shoos . 

1,463 

9 

2,310 

5, 995 

Carriages . . .  .  ,  . 

2, 299 

10 

2,292 

6, 090 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Jr 

195, 759 

38 

8,364 

818,  378 

Ku  rnlturo,  cabinet. 

720 

1,  394 

Iron  castings . 

1 

4 

960 

6, 404 

Iron,  pier . 

40  000 

14, 825 

30 

7, 200 

83,  000 

Leather..-. . 

11, 000 

17, 269 

14 

3,  564 

88, 184 

.  Lime . . 

1  700 

1, 110 

3 

720 

8,  700 

Liquors,  distilled . 

1 

1, 000 

4,  011 

1 

312  ' 

5, 083 

Lumber,  sawed 

20, 615 

00 

14,976  1 

43,001 

Matches . . . 

2 

500 

191 

5 

4 

1, 152 

1, 730 

i  Printing,  newspaper .  . 

g 

3, 400 

1,259 

12 

2,  688 

8,035 

|  Saddlery  and  imruosK 

174 

2 

360 

898 

1  Woollen  goods . * . 

1 

1,200 

275 

a 

1 

480 

599 

‘  Total . , . 

78 

833,550 

263,005  1 

185 

5 

47,304 

354, 815 

|  SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implrmnn+H— M"iBcf'linnenu  fi 

1 

3  400 

1,708 

9 

1, 620 

5,  000 

Blacksmi  thing . 

10 

4  631 

.  2,988 

16 

3,996 

8,748 

Boots  arid  shoes . 

15 

4,245 

7,764 

28. 

6,684 

16,  230 

,  CurriojroB . 

5 

21, 000 

8,  091 

10 

6,480 

20,  982 

I  Cigars . 

1 

300 

250 

1 

360 

750 

!  Flour  and  meal. . . . 

25 

105,500 

107, 779 

31 

6, 684 

122, 114 

Furniture,  cabinet . :... 

3 

2,700 

1, 000 

9 

2, 088 

8,450 

Iron  castings . 

1 

2,  000 

1, 250 

6 

1,200 

4, 000, 

Stoves .  . 

1 

5, 000 

4,050 

15 

4,080 

10,  750 

Leather  . . 

28 

104, 900 

92, 897 

51 

13,080 

130, 231 

Liquors,  distilled . 

2 

3,800 

2, 100 

3 

528. 

. 3,125 

Lumber,  sawed .  . 

34 

151, 745 

28,797 

102 

24,180 

63,767 

Harble  and  stone  work . . 

1  ! 

700 

.300 

1 

•/  .  240 

60Q 

Pottery  ware .  . . ' 

1 

1,000 

25 

4 

900 

3,000 

Saddlery  and  harness .  . . . . 

9 

6, 950 

4,783 

14 

3,192 

9,035 

Sash,  doors,  nnd  blinds  . 

2 

800 

562 

r  4 

912 . 

1,86ft 

Staves,  ahooks,  and  beading  ( .  T . .  r _ _ 

1 

400 

1,850 

5 

900 

6, 000 

T m ,  copper  and  sheet-iron  ^varo  -  ........ 

1 

300 

300 

1 

240 

10Q 

Wagons,  carts,  &cf  . . . 

i  '  2 

185 

175 

3 

pie  . 

1,000 

67 
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MANUFACTURES. 


1 


NUMBER.  OS'  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 


rd 


a 

3 


SOMERSET  COUNTY— Continued, 


Wool  cording.. 
Woollen  goods 

Total... 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY 


1  1,200 

8  24,800  5, 


600 

366 


240  1,000 

4,  64 4  13, 100 


Boots  and  shoes . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather.. . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Total . 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 


1,000 
1,200 
800 
13,505 
1, 000 


621  2 

.9, 000  1 

1, 145  1 

5, 505  7 

800  2 


624  ;  1,685 

312  9,900 


2,184  8,200 

360  3,300 


Agricultural  implements — -Miscellaneous . 


Black  smithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoos  . . . . . . 

Brass  founding . . . 

Bread . . . . . 

Brick . . 

Carriages . . . . . . . . . . 

Cooperage . - . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal  . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Chairs . . . 

Hardware— Miscellaneous . . 

Iron  castings  . . . . . . 

Iron  forging. . . . . . . ...» 

Leather  . . . . . . . . 

Lime . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen — Bobbius  and  spools 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . . 

Seales . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . 

Staves,  sbooks,  and  heading . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . * . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c,, . . 

Wool  carding . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Total . . . . . 


TIOGA  COUNTS 
Agricultural  implements — Fanning  millB .... 

Ploughs  .ii.i.i.. 

Ashes . . . . . ........ 

Black  smithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . ... _ _ 

Carriages . . . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . . . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . . . . . 

Firo-arras . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 


4 

$2,100 

$873 

4 

$1,  080 

$4,147 

2 

3,500 

1, 893 

4 

1, 188 

6,  163 

1 

50 

203 

1 

180 

059 

11 

3,950 

3,090 

17 

4,596 

10,  430 

22 

6,000 

13,061 

38  1 . 

12,  216 

28, 703 

1 

3,000 

30,440 

10  I . 

2,400 

34, 941 

1 

50 

1,550 

1  ' . 

420 

2,  860 

6 

1,000 

485 

6  . 

984 

4, 125 

8 

15,400 

5,492 

42  . . . 

12,  720 

20,617 

5 

2,080 

'l,429 

10  . 

3,300 

6, 0  <15 

27 

131,400 

269, 547 

32  ! 

8,136 

313,885 

10 

15,800 

4, 165 

24  1 

6, 900 

15,  Uufl 

4 

3,950 

1,085 

6 

2 

2,256 

4,675 

1 

7,000 

3,990 

8 

..  3,600 

10,000 

3 

31,000 

46,807 

45 

18, 744 

91,  363 

i 

8,000 

25,285 

12  ! 

4,800 

39, 450 

18 

321,575 

526,961 

224 

57,  G84 

845,755 

1 

500  , 

450 

264 

000 

1 

500 

367 

1  1 

240 

097 

117 

133,620 

71,436 

134 

1 

35,  728 

135,753 

3  ‘ 

2,000 

550  j 

3 

936 

1,900 

1 

1,500 

800 

1 

264 

1,200 

7 

5,250 

4,742 

13  . 

2,256 

8,078 

1 

4,000 

1,100 

3  ' . 

1,  080 

9,125 

1 

5,000 

2,760 

10 

3,840 

7,970 

1 

2,000 

600 

2 

840 

3,000 

1 

3,000 

2,010 

8 

1,920 

4,975 

4 

4,750 

3,559 

6 

1,  992 

7,210 

9 

8,750 

3,890 

25 

8,  352 

13,727 

2 

8,  GOO 

7,160 

7  . 

1,200 

6,780 

2 

2,000 

1,000  j 

1  . . 

300 

3,  370 

275 

737,325 

1,036,780 

699 

3 

200,  416 

1,  646, 003 

1 

2,400 

300 

1 

276 

5,060 

1 

2,000 

1,632 

3 

720 

9,400 

1 

600 

560 

1 

240 

.  800 

16 

9,540 

4,535 

26 

7,680 

20,230 

12 

16,675 

16,625  , 

43 

12,720 

37,  793 

4 

8,600 

3,165 

16 

4,  668 

10,335 

1 

400,000 

10,000  ! 

75 

22, 500 

100, 000 

3 

3,300 

515 

5 

1, 200 

3,355 

1 

500 

250 

1 

480 

1,000 

22 

104, 000 

226, 655 

34 

10, 080 

276,  775 
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MANUFACTURES. 


TIOGA  COUNTY— -Continued. 


Furniture — Cabinet.  . . . . . 

Chairs.,,,.. . . . ... . 

Glass,  window..  . . 

Iron  castings . . . . . .< . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  ©otton  and  woollen— Robbins  and  spools. 
Murblo  and  stone  work . 


C 

1 

1 

3 

10 

74 

1 

1 


$8,700 
2, 000 
10, 000 
8,200 
108,  700 
272,  800 
2,000 
800 


$2,110 
58 
2,075 
9,100 
201,210 
1G8, 300 
1,000 
600 


$3, 708 
1,560 
10, 800 
6,576 
16,356 
80, 624 
600 
360 


$8,620 
9,240 
20, 000 
13, 300 
318, 43G 
305, 885 
.1,200 
1,200 


Printing,  newspaper . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Sa#b,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . 

Staves,  Shooks,  and  heading  ..... 
Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . 


2 

4 

3 

1 

3 

4 
2 


2,700 
2,600 
12,  500 
500 
4,  700 
4,200 
8,000 
3, 000 


740 
4,700 
2,690 
300 
5, 005 
1, 045 
3,200 
1,600 


1,500 
3;  420 
3, 768 
160 
2,160 
2, 256 
1,  512 
768 


3,100 
9, 325 
10, 460 
600 

12, 100 
5, 225 
6,128 
3,500 


UNION  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous. . . 

Fanning  mills  . . . . , . 

Horsepowers . . . 

BlackstnUhing . 1 . . 

Boots  and  siloes . . . . . 

Carriages . * . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 1 . , . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . , . . . . . ' 

Irou,  pig . I 

Leather . J 

Lime . . . I 

LicjuorB,  distilled  . . ; . . . 

Lumber,  planed . I 

Lumber,  sawed . . . * . I 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . ■ 

Woollen  goods . . . . : . . . i 

Total . . . 

VENANGO  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Fanning  mills . * . . . 

Horse  powers  - . . . . 

Blacksmithing . .1 . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Cooperage . * . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Iron  castings— Stoves . * . . . . . . 

Iron,  pig.. . . . . 

Leather  . . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  saw  ed  . . . . . . . 

Oil,  coal . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slieet-iron  ware . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Total . . . 

warren  county. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . - . 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . - . 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

11 


15,  600 
200 
1,000 
3,100 
3,000 
1,700 
64,800 


7,730 

00 

1,200 
739 
1,000 
382 
%116, 176 


2 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

11 

1 

3 


4,000 
150, 000 

19.800 
2,112 
2,400 

15,000 

29.800 
400 

59,000 


848 
47, 300 
21, 275 
112 
3,780 
6,262 
5,450 
400 
35, 054 


50 

l 

3 

4 

5 
7 

16 

10 

132 

15 


30 

19 

2 

27 


49 


364, 912 


237, 798 


326 


7 

1 

1 

14 


4 

1 

24 

2 

2 


3 


1,000 
1,500 
7,950 
2,000 
1, 000 

54. 500 
1,000 
6,000 

88, 000 

5.500 
306,300 


450 
2, 000 
6,093 
6,000 
2,000 
107,260 
400 
7,100 
36, 210 
.5,350 
84, 125 


12, 500 
2,700 
2,000 
2,500 
29,000 


800 

1,700 

2,500 

700 

11,290 


2 

25 
8 
5 

26 

3 
15 
90 

4 

100 

4 

5 

4 

5 
25 


69 


523,450 


273, 978 


324 


4,000 
12, 800 


8. 950 


7, 387 
11. 877 


3 

28 

41 


19,  044 
312 
936 
864 
1, 200 
1,  512 
3,504 
3, 336 


34,000 
720 
4,000 
.  1,800 
3, 497 
4,400 
129, 307 
7,  000 


40,  056 
3,852 
180 
912 
9,600 
5, 208 
3L2 
8,640 


123, 830 
32,200 
720 
5, 012 
20, 000 
15, 834 
830 
42, 420 


108, 408 


600 
660 
9,  600 
3,000 
1,400 
8, 190 
630 


2,200 
3,000 
30, 225 
10,  000 
4,000 
139,  600 
1,050 


5,700 
22,080 
1,200 
40,273 
1,  536 
1, 500 
1,320 


17,  500 
61,000 
0, 500 
188,  975 
38, 100 
4, 8U0 
5,500 


7 


7 


912 

8,256 

IOC,  868 


1,700 

25,300 


542, 450 


11, 040 


35. 214 
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. 

NUMBER  CF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

m 

PLOYED.  j 

•j-j 

5 

MANUFACTUKES. 

1 

\ 

3 

0 

”8 

§ 

H 

a 

■a 

o 

■i 

73 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

Male 

1 

1 

1 

•WAIIEEN  COUNTY— Continued. 

- 

$2,000 

15,855 

$3,950 

6.500 
3,000 

400 
16,800 
1,700 
12, 600 

36.500 
6,500 

719, 600 

12 

19 

6,108 

936 

29,220 

2,500 

205 

50,237 

1, 540 
‘  5, 490 
26, 490 

360 

1,200 

.55,475 

1;  992 
5,460 
5,952 
1,284  1 

4,760 
12,  345 

15 

17  „ 

S 

47, 165 

4,975 

115,372  1 

611  | 

d8i,  arr 

600 

3,800 

3,000 

15,000 

965 

1,500 

5,950 

11,000 

%  148 
3,600  , 

8, 410 

4,500 

115 

1,595  1 

1,072 

2,400 

10 

13, 750 
1,500 

2, 938 

2,976 

2,220 

9, 323 
4,300 

Total . . . 

q  . 

253,977 

23 

245,256 

748, 457 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

2 

11,000 

1, 250 

7,754 

470 

491 
10, 331 
28, 874 

21 

8,088 

20,650 

1,  400 

6 

60 

1,  620 
15,384 
27, 000 

3,300 
34,  991 
67,729 

2 

^n'nn* 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

* 

Dread.... . . . ; . . . . . 

300 

700 

195 

15,732 

3, 215 
30,000 

240 

900 
14,  652 
2,280 
146, 892 

950 

Brick . . 

1 

1 

2,000 
43,  934 
7, 450 

Carriages  . . . . . . . 

1 

1,  000 

Cigars. . . . 

50 

12 

348 

Coal,  bituminous . . 

29 

3  800 
172, 330 

216,  988 

Hro-avms.. . . . . . . . 

Hour  and  meal . 

1 

70 

II 

350 

232,500 

150 
329,  712 
5,106 
84 

860 

4,  580 

1 

91 

31 

360 

17,724 

9,600 

360 

1, 200 

6, 624 

GOD 

375, 855 

Furniture — Cabinet . 

20, 752 

Chairs  a... . , . 

20,600 

1  v  500 

16  600 

* 

5,000 
14,050 
43,238 
26,240 
3,500 
23, 000 

Iron  castings— Stoyes . . . . . 

3 

16,000 

20 

Leather . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

20 

39,660 

17,500 

25.679 

16.680 
1,410 

16,000 

34 

8 

9,096 

2,  592 
540 

4,  752 

Liquors,  malt . 

1 

Lumber,  pinned . 

1 

10,000 

12 

Lumber,  sawed . . .  , 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. . . . . . . 

72 

94,.  375 

39,379 

1,800 

1,959 

100 

24,  910 

1, 440 
2,544 

78,200 
17, 000 

Marble  and  atone  work . . . . 

2 

2,000 

8 

9,800 

Taper,  printing . . . . . 

1 

30..000 

2,000 

22 

8 

7,368 

10,000 

Pottery  ware  . . 

3 

2,100 

2,295 

10 

2, 928 

8,300 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

9 

1 

4,400 

1,300 

7,302 

18 

4,  860 
360 
53,040 

1,  320 
480 
2,340 

3, 540 
600 
2,040 

16, 352 
1,  300 
114.  000 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

40, 810 

4, 417 
200 
3,222 
2,117 

1, 500 

2 

Soap  and  candles.. . . . . . . 

^  050 

140 

6,535 

Stono  qunrrying . 

1, 000 
5,100 
4,950 

* 

875 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . 

2 

8, 000 

Wagons,  carts, &o . . . 

6 

13 

7,  236 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . . . . 

2, 400 

Woollen  goods . . 

2 

6  onn 

2 

. . 

8,398 

6,000 

6,015 

Total . 

378  154 

1, 189,  533 

35r- 

815, 580 

611, 039 

1, 152 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements,  miseell nncous . .  .. 

' 

400 

1,800 

8,880 

1,800 

840 

19,790 

720 

1,560 

12,372 

5,000 

2,700 

Blacksmithing . . . 

3 

2 

Bools  ami  shoes . . . . . 

26 

45 

3ft  490 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

I 

Male. 

i 

| 

£ 

$3,800 

6 

$2,100 

200, 000 

15 

8, 400 

4,  300 

9 

3, 120 

20, 700 

25 

18 

11, 400 

1,000 

1 

360 

G,  000 

7 

3,600 

283,  GOO 

31 

10, 920 

4, 330 

10 

3,480 

600 

7 

1 

2,568 

1,600 

3 

720 

38,300 

100 

24, 000 

200 

1 

360 

800 

1 

350 

6,700 

16 

4,560 

1, 552, 700 

485 

5 

122,232 

190,  323 

280 

93,192 

10, 160 

41 

13, 020 

400 

2 

300 

600 

1 

360 

200 

1 

2 

1,058 

6,900 

13 

2,  592 

2,000 

3 

600 

200 

2 

1,440 

1, 000 

6 

1,  500 

5, 380 

11 

3, 180 

3, 800' 

8 

1,740 

10, 400 

8 

2,  640 

3, 300 

9 

2,820 

7,040 

19 

6,324 

8,000  ! 

4 

1, 152  . 

5,300  1 

6 

4 

1,980 

2,405,265 

1, 180 

43 

350,208 

9,041 

30 

i 

9, 660 

850 

4 

1,236 

6, 997 

44 

9, 132 

29, 894 

100 

23,  208 

9, 025 

32 

7,  800 

3, 380 

12 

2,  772 

14, 638 
15, 390 

42 

13, 140 

20 

C,  000 

g 

1, 500 

5, 327 

13 

4 

3, 240 

3, 665 

702 

257, 700 

225 

1 

.300 

1  050 

2 

960 

335 

1 

240 

340,073 

85 

20,  0B8 

4  079 

24 

6,  853 

1  810 

8 

2, 380 

532 

3 

720 

5  257 

11 

2,  616 

4  700 

10 

3,600 

11 0, 750 

lOL 

27,  420 

34  325 

20 

,  7,200 

101  309 

41 

17,424 

28, 253 

52 

12,840 

870 

3 

1,800  1 

MANUFACTURES. 


WAYNE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Bread. . 

Brooms . 

Carriages . 

Car-wheels . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing)  men’s . . . 

Confectionery . 

Edge  tools  ..... . . . . „ . 

Flour  and  meal....; . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . 

Chairs . . . 

Gas . ! . 

Glass,  window . 

Gloves . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Iron  castings . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . •„ . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollon — Bobbins  and  spools.. 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.. . . . 

Marble  aud  fitono  work . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  drugs,  &c.... . 

Millinery  and  dress-making . . . 

Mineral  water . 

Photographs . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Saddlery  and  liarnoss . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . . . 

Turning . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Wool  carding. . 

Woollengoods . . . . . 


Total.. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous. .  - . 

Horse  powers . 

Blacksinithing . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . * . 

Brick . 

Carpentering . . 

Carriages . . 

Cars . . . . . 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Coffins . 

Dentistry . . . 

Fire  arms . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Chairs  . . . . . 

Gas . . . . . .. . 

Iron  castiugs . . . 

Stoves . . . 

Leather . 

Patent  leather . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . . . . . ... 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c„  . 


$5, 700 
100 
4,000 
10, 000 
4, 900 
12,700 
2, 000 
10, 000 
135, 500 
4, 700 
2, 200 
12, 000 
50, 000 
200 
400 
11, 000 
794, 000 
254, 800 
20, 750 
1, 000 
500 
125 
4,  GOO 
3, 000 
700 
6, 000 
B,  900 
12, 000 
9,500 
5, 000 
7,650 
7, 000 
4, 300 


18.300 
800 

8, 200 
15, 865 

37. 300 
3, 300 
9, 600 

20,  000 
100 
4,  625 

875. 600 
400 

1, 000 
500 
353, 400 
7,850 
2,700 
36, 000 
14, 200 
5, 200 

154. 601 
2, 000 

171, 800 
49,  G50 
300 


$6,  000 
1, 000 
7, 000 
250,  000 
8, 800 
37,  400 
2,  000 
12,  000 
329, 100 
12,  000 
8, 200 
10, 000 
78, 000 
600 
1,200 
18,  000 
2,249,000 
413, 940 
29,  GOO 
800 
1,200 
3,  600 

11. 300 

3. 500 
2,000 
6,000 

10,  200 
8, 400 
15, 000 
10, 780 

15. 500 

10. 300 
9, 000 


25, 269 
1,739 
gO,  196 
59, 237 
26,500 
8, 750 
32,  050 
22,  500 
'3,  050 
10,230 
373,245 
720 
2,125 
COO 
385, 139 
12, 164 
4,370 
2f500 
11,740 
9,0  DO 
172,283 
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! 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  IL\N1)3  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

g 

MANUFACTURES. 

i 

1 

1 

s 

Capital  invested. 

, 

1 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

s, 

1 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY — Continued, 

Mflrbl  mul  Atom 

$1, 600 
16, 076 

$3, 800 
152,  500 
102,000 

01,  ^  , 

121,000 

83, 000 
13, 600 

8.900 
68, 000 

6.900 

9,  GOO 
5,000 

24,100 

42,  480 

26 

19 

10,  800 

4,352 

.  7,068 

16, 720 
20, 905 

14 

13 

6,  8G4 

21,421 

5,310 

7, 641 

70 

62, 797 

3,  084 

10,903 

10 

8, 472 

2,  076 

4, 284 

ID,  GG2 

8 

2 

12,167 

7,810 

18 

19,060 

2, 136, 091 

808, 551 

1, 745 

28 

550, 164 

1, 018, 639 

WYOMING  COUNTY. 

3,000 
6,250 
2,700 
100 
80, 000 
5,000 
7,000 

800 
5,778 
4,731 
200 
236, 500 
2,436 
3,037 

864 

2,250 

12, 876 
2,976 
208 

27,600 

8,875 
•  500 

2° 

24 

8,  796 

200,150 

5,350 

9,000 

18 

132 

iy  380 
.  30,600 

62,230 

74,000 

4,710 

4.100 

66 

81, 650 

33'  W* 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

1,700 

2,018 

1,  440 

Tin,  copper,  and  Blieot-iron  ware . . 

1, 20U 

2, 1U0 

5,200 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . . 

o  onn 

2’o°n 

OJU 

4,080 

.... 

Total . . . . . . . 

77,  368 

467, 9G5 

YORK.  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  Implements — Miscellaneous. . . . . . ...... 

6 

13, 950 
33, 900 
2,000 
13, 000  . 
14,000 
32, 020 

11, 350 
24,  225 
5,248 
4,950 
16,  300 
33,  500 

37 

51 

10 

20, 750 

Horse  powers  . . . . 

61,000 

Mowers  and  reapers . . . . 

3,433 

3, 000 

11,800 

Ploughs . . . . . . 1.. 

1 

21,250 

Bark,  ground . . . . 

17 

114 

4, 340 

26,050 

Blacksmith  in  g . . . . . 

73 

26, 184 
36,733 

2, 940 

0, 540 
•  5, 052 
960 

76, 921 

Boots  an  A  shoes  - 

96,  016 

Broad . 

|  u» 

^2*  100 

IS  b4 

158 

23,  735 

Brick.. . . . 

12 

10*  230 

5*  569 

24,  033 
19,540 

Carpentering . 

2, 950 
250 
26,  000 

10, 140 

3, 992 
15, 084 
174, 585 
.500 

41 

18 

Carpets . . . . . . 

5,  505 

Carriages . . . . ... 

16 

2 

66 

17,868 
24,480 
.  648 
15, 408 
240. 

40,260 

Cars . 

253, 680 

Chains . 

200 

80 

1,375 

Cigars . 

3 

45, 781 

Clothing,  ladies’— Cloaks  and  mantillas . . . 

1,000 

1, 300 

57 

3 

1,600 

Clotliiug,  men’s. . . . . 

20, 556 

72, 20-1 

Confc ctitmery . . , 

1 

14,  COO 

5, 500 
800 
550 

60 

503, 250 
20, 910 
40,000 
4,000 

^9  518 

59 

2,628 

8,676 

10,  303 

Cooperage . . . 

10 

6,650 

41 

25, 176 

Cordage . . . . . . 

1,200 

1,440 

180 

4,500 

Dentistry . . . . 

1,080 
500 
935, 920 
11, 042 

5 

3,200 

Essential  oils— Sassafras . . . 

1 

2 

1,200 

Flour  and  meal . . . . : . . 

112 

73 

3 

3 

26, 832 

1,055,406 

Furniture,  cabinet- 1 . .  i . . . . . . 

23 

18,276 

900 

37,  315 

6,  730 

Gunpowder . . . . . . 

12,923 

1, 140 
696 

20,  023 

Hm-dw  arc— Miscellaneous . . . 

2 

1,200 

Hats  and  cups . . . . . . . 

11  000 

1~  8^5 

17 

5,  604 
4,800 

32, 880 

Iron  blooms. . . . 

i  . 

25,000 
92, 000 

10, 955 
41, 451 

16 

85 

17,  500 

Iron  castings . . . . 

[ 

31,884 

111,500 
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MANUFACTURES. 


YORK  COUNTY— Continued. 


Iron  stoves . ........ . 

Iron  ore . . . . 

Iron  railing . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lime . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  Bowed . . . 

Machinery,  utoam-onginos,  &c - 

Malt... . . . 

Marblo  and  stone  work . . 

Matches  . . . . 

Miliinory  and  dress  making . 

Mineral  water . . . 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous. 

Pointing . . . 

Paper*  printing. . . . . 

Photographs  . . 

Pottery  ware.... . 

Printing,  nowBpapor — . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . 

Saddle  trees . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds — . . 

Scales  . ....... . . 

Sewing  machines . . . . 

Ship  nud  hont  building . 

Soap  and  candles . ' . . 

Staves,  shookB,  and  heading  . . 

Stone  quarrying . 

Tin,  coppor,  and  shoct-irou  ware  . . . 

Tobacco  and  snuff . 

Turning' . 

Wagons,  carta,  &c . . . 

Washing  machines . . 

Whips . 

Woollen  goods . . 


2 

3 
1 

26 

41 

30 

4 
2 

37 


1 

3 

2 


3 

9 

7 

16 


$75,000 

5,600 

1,000 

201. 900 
76,910 
76, 300 
21,420 
12,500 

129.900 
4, 000 

10,000 
5,000 
300 
7, 300 

1.500 
500 
500 

40,900 

2,450 

3,320 

12. 500 
10,950 


6  2,200 

2  2,125 

1  8,000 

1  500 

1  2,945 

3  15,500 

1  500 

7  66,200 

22  19,380 

1  1,500 

1  300 

14  5,900 

2  3,500 

3  25,226 

5  25, 500 


654 


1,904,383 


Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

■  ^ 
t 

5 

5 

l 

4 

Annual  Yalue  of  products. 

Male. 

■i 

& 

.  $41,150 

71 

$22,  320 

$90,100 

2,555 

2 

720 

3,515 

172, 838 

72 

17, 436 

254,039 

65,323 

139 

40, 476 

167,872 

114,735 

42 

10,272 

183, 277 

12,444 

13 

3, 900 

26, 313 

20,250 

6 

1,824 

28,250 

148,010 

95 

27,012 

201, 522 

7,700 

10 

3,120  i 

14, 000 

10,950 

6 

1,080 

18,  650 

3,127 

9 

2,988 

8, 175 

300 

2 

3 

312 

.  1,100 

2,800  1 

7 

1,032 

5,210 

2,912 

7 

1,500 

10,415 

79 

8 

1,800 

2,275 

200 

2 

384 

1,000 

35,702 

17 

25 

7,836 

74,620 

1,945 

1,560 

4,900 

3, 792 

11,202 

2,931 

23 

5,088 

11,353 

7,524 

25,203 

8,347 

15 

4,188 

19,925 

2,247 

4 

1,080 

3,550. 

2,662 

9 

3, 180 

9,000 

340 

2 

840 

.  1,800 

1,745 

10 

2,400 

5, 500 

11, 660 

5 

1,200 

19, 120 

.  300 

r 

300 

965 

10,414 

16,058 

126 

38, 904 

57,775 

45 

10, 272 

34,324 

10, 095 

23 

4, 416 

19,200- 

280 

2 

,  1  624 

1,000 

4,721 

21 

4,128 

13, 183 

875 

6 

1, 500 

7, 800 

30,950 

74 

1  26 

20,448 

68,496 

15, 553 

19 

3 

5,160 

29,768 

2,260,017 

2,081 

149 

I  571, 472 

3, 661,438 

Total 
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PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY,  BY  WAEDS. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

•; 

S 

S 

i 

i 

3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

r 

to 

8 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

'i 

a 

£ 

First  ward . . . . . . 

111 

$3, 134,373 

$2,414,128 

2,539 

311 

$1, 060, 368 

$5,  263,  779 

Second  ward . . . . . . . . . . 

58 

717, 000 

1, 107,285 

888 

191 

339,048- 

2,  079, 200 

Third  ward. . . . . 

72 

571,200 

303, 331 

534  ’ 

85 

219,  564 

770,  834 

Fourth  ward . . . . . . . .1.... 

139 

’  583,750 

785,962, 

510 

424  . 

239, 200 

1, 453,307 

Fifth  ward . . . . . . . . 

639 

5,732,125 

5,276,264 

5,710 

1,225 

2, 410,896 

11,  364,119 

Sixth  ward . . 

033 

16, 079, 090 

17, 756, 748 

15,425 

14,  908 

6, 607, 260 

33,  048, 017 

Seventh  ward . . . . . . 

132 

1,190,850 

1, 189,626 

1, 140 

1, 020 

467, 724 

2,203,691 

Eighth  ward . . 

367 

2,294,900 

1, 495, 532 

2,454 

969 

1, 029, 000  , 

4, 129,  513 

Ninth  ward . 

454 

7,112,100 

3, 662, 343 

4,617 

1, 818 

2, 050,924 

8, 369, 586 

Tenth  ward . . . . 

202 

1, 767, 550 

1,580,256 

1, 754 

326 

669, 822 

3, 406, 622 

Eleventh  ward . . . . . 

486 

3,216,950 

4, 352, 955 

2,951 

645 

1, 133, 304 

7,132,257 

Twelfth  ward . . . . . . . . 

201 

1, 849,341 

1,647,211 

1, 443 

273 

628,800 

4,201,883 

Thirteenth  ward . . * . . . 

181 

1, 105,850 

962,124 

906 

400 

388, 272 

1, 877, 233 

Fourteenth  ward . . . . . . . 

300 

2,036,800 

2,231,456 

2, 379 

326 

956,384 

4;  213, 347 

Fifteenth  ward. . . . . . 

169 

5,178,150 

3,964,837 

4,293 

700 

1, 598, 668 

7,352,825 

Sixteenth  ward . . . 

Seventeenth  ward ....  * 

333 

2,850,800' 

3, 504, 053 

2,877 

739 

1,083,793 

6,105,307 

Eighteenth  ward . 

196 

J.,  QtiJf  HWJ 

2,021,647 

A,  UuA,  UiO 

2,056,073 

2,277 

557 

682,  308 

924,612 

3,941,962 

Nineteenth  ward . . . . 

356 

3, 836, 950 

3, 116,370 

3,636 

943 

1,440,616 

0,798,038 

Twentieth  ward . I . . . 

105 

1,410,100 

1,128,031 

1, 283 

180 

457, 222 

2,128,015 

Twenty-first  ward . . . . . . 

80 

2,832,100 

2,542,593 

2,100 

1, 544, 

791,910 

4,308,333 

Twenty-second  ward. . . . . . . . 

Twenty-third  ward 

136 

1, 188, 300 

Q  non 

1, 292, 080 

n  Kisn  007 

1,376 

1, 116 

586,200 

2,720,127 

4,  863, 032 

Twenty-fourth  ward . 

130 

-  os,  U/U,  AAA 

2,501,137 

<w,  004,  A  A  i 

*  2,599,400 

2, 663 

502 

965,  304 

648,  056 

4,593,813 

Total . . . . 

6,298 

73, 318,885 

69, 562,206 

68, 350 

30,  633 

27, 369, 254 

135,  979,  777 

NOTE,— See  Philadelphia  county,  pages  522  to  527. 
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COUNTIES. 

1 

s 

o 

! 

% 

j 

.  6 

3 

! 

l 

■S 

I 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

3 

1 

1 

<i 

| 

■3. 

•1 

■a 

! 

1 

Female. 

Adams . . . . . 1 . . 

159 

$340,820  | 

$487,849 

348 

14 

$80,  340 

$683, 925 

Allegheny . 

1,191 

20,531,440  1 

13, 020, 615 

18,028 

2,265 

6,  241,  520 

26, 563,379 

Armstrong - ..... — . . . . 

105 

1,731,594 

1,040,300 

2,260 

10 

686, 928 

2,179,322 

Xtoavor  . . 

319 

941, 146 

466,138 

974 

58 

311,594 

1, 058, 739 

Bedford . . 

147 

418, 250 

516,837 

40G 

-3 

97, 320 

709, 661 

Berks . 

C79 

5, 829, 440 

4,268,210  1 

4,591  j 

418 

1,313, 568 

6,821,840 

133 

1,  609, 290 

986,494 

1,030 

1 

297, 444 

1, 510,449 

Bradford . 

396 

978, 400 

758, 430 

906 

15 

254, 844 

1,323,771 

Bucks . . 

545 

1,403,548 

1,743, 215 

1,573 

208 

445, 512 

2,904, 915 

Butler . . 

89 

252,110 

196, 897 

325 

5 

86, 064 

387, 226 

Cambria . . . . . . . . 

306 

2, 18G,  660 

1,627,459 

2,477 

4 

835, 188 

3, 129, 667 

Carbon . . . . . . 

93 

2, 022, 115 

730,843 

2,463 

13 

686,  322 

1,952,050 

Centro . . . 

133 

1,  087, 175 

601, 488 

951 

7 

255,  048 

1, 010, 452 

Chester . . . . . 

664 

’  4,397,782 

3,977,316 

3, 739 

415 

1,081,316 

6, 386, 277 

902 

234,  576 

Columbia . . . 1 

196 

1,276,925 

1,008,326 

1,304 

27 

281,204 

1,702,047 

Crawford . . ' 

241 

637, 018 

522,390  1 

680 

57 

180, 005 

940, 688 

Cumberland . . . . 1 

321 

1, 423, 640 

1,533,287  1 

1,1G3  I 

166  1 

336, 616 

2,373,440 

Dsupliln . 

321 

2, 544, 558 

1,632,656 

1,899 

416 

617,480 

2,  040, 383 

Delaware . 

227 

3,437,802 

3,015,405 

2,777 

1,591 

006, 9C0 

5, 204,  033 

Elk . .  . 

92, 925 

305 

74, 010 

199, 021 

372 

1,107,873 

913,946 

1, 297 

89 

418, 406 

1, 807,  055 

F&yotte.... . . . 1 

1ST 

962,610 

809,600 

990 

33 

330, 553 

1, 475,512 

PorjBt . 

11 

207,300 

25,295 

79 

32 

22, 570 

69,320 

Franklin. . . . 

317 

1,146,320 

1, 138, 153 

1, 063 

18 

249,372 

1,722,026 

Fulton . . . 

36 

218,925 

286, 625 

76 

1 

17,736 

372,831 

Greene . 

109 

178,420 

315,759 

232 

5 

59,  520 

486, 202 

Huntingdon . . . 1 

226 

951,367 

830, 390 

645 

180, 336 

1,181, 915 

Indiana . 

137 

244, 635 

211,916 

261 

5 

62, 808 

340,811 

Jefforson  . . 

125 

408, 760 

232,884 

450 

1 

124, 440 

437, 675 

Juniata . 

149 

'  375,450 

370,977 

337 

13 

93,780 

595, 875 

Lancaster . . . 

967 

5,  690, 182 

5, 483, 374 

4,440 

725 

1,349,432 

8,371,207 

Lawrence . 

75 

392, 800 

386, 383 

545 

10 

193, 392 

661,789 

Lebanon . . . .  J 

189 

1, 442, 810 

1, 221, 224 

1,024 

10 

277,470  1 

1, 859,607 

Lehigh . . . . . ..J 

460 

3,525,913 

2, 833, 680 

3, 025 

175 

789,828  1 

4, 924, 855 

Lunerne . | 

383 

8,586,220 

2, 775, 407 

8,302 

•  98 

2,211,352 

0,919,970 

Lycoming . . . . . 

430 

2,487,270 

1, 900, 389 

2, 128 

25 

672,216 

3, 498,619 

McKean  . . . . . . . . 

38 

327,750 

143, 182 

375 

7G.600  1 

279,827 

Mercor . . . 

87 

252, 470 

298,111 

255 

1  | 

62,904 

474,691 

Mifflin . . 

185 

788,320 

922,285 

.  544  1 

12 

176, 798 

1,343,082 

Monroe _ _ _ _ T__  _  . 

80 

679,710 

808,343  ' 

255 

59, 58C 

1,179,999 

Montgomery . . . 

601 

4, 712, 027 

4,323,233 

3,737 

1,229 

1,294,248 

7,127,984 

Montour . . . . 

79 

1, 536, 260 

1,  423, 593 

2,134 

568, 788 

2, 507,568 

Northampton . . . 

254 

3, 335,  913 

1, 979, 283 

1,635 

220 

512, 064 

3,154,709 

Northumberland . 

212 

901,  605 

560, 028 

1,657 

16 

449, 802 

1,171,829 

Perry . 

169 

880,  096 

944,478 

626 

5 

263,364 

1, 379, 160 

Philadelphia . . . 

6,298 

73, 318, 885 

69,  562, 206 

68,350 

30, 633 

27,369,254 

135, 979,  677 

Pike . 

57 

323,200 

270,250 

175 

44,656 

394, 318 

Potter . 

83 

315,  394 

137,483 

211 

4 

62, 256 

240, 363 

Schuylkill . 

565 

8,017,756 

2,  996, 185 

17,434 

173 

3, 760, 404 

10, 945, 02 0 

Snyder .  . ; . 

78 

233,  550 

263, 005 

185 

5  i 

47, 304 

354,815 

Somerset . 

.152 

445,  556 

272,  C35 

337 

2  | 

83, 424 

495,448 

Sullivan . 

11 

17,505 

17, 071 

13 

3,780 

22,685 

Susquehanna . 

275 

737,  325 

1, 036, 780 

699 

3  ! 

200, 416 

1, 646,  002 

Tioga. _ _ , 

179 

999,  015 

668, 030 

685 

3 

196, 692 

1,179,006 

Union  . . ... , . 

49 

364,  912 

237,798 

326 

17  1 

108,468 

425, 6G0 

Venango . . . . . . . 

69 

.  523,  450 

273, 978 

324 

7 

106,868 

542,' 450 

"Warren . 

212 

868,  365 

253, 977 

789 

23 

245,956 

748, 457 

Washington.^ . 

352 

845, 580 

611,039 

1,152' 

29 

378, 154 

1,199,523 

Wayno . 

254 

1,416,305 

2,405, 265 

i  i, iso 

43 

350, 208 

3,  625, 610 

Westmoreland . . . 

377 

2, 136, 091 

868, 551 

i  1,745 

28  . 

550, 164 

1,918,638 

Wyoming 

268, 800 

339  014 

259 

77, 368 

467, 965 

Tort . !...!!!!!!»!!!!  . 

654 

1, 904, 383 

2,260,  037 

2,081 

149 

571,472  j 

3,G6l,438 

Total . 

22, 363 

190,055,904 

153,477,698 

182,593 

39,539 

60,  369, 165  1 

8  VO,  121, 188 

68 
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Table  No.  3. — MAN  UFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1800. 


! 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

5s 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

' 

Capital  invested. 

a 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

Annual  value  of  pr 

$470, 880 

31, 700 
216,250 

72.500 
213,100 

51,000  ; 

106. 500 
34,  000 

4,  300 

$225,774 

13,  040 
117,  766 

35,  373 
127,  608 
129,  907 

62, 100 
7,050 

1, 712 

755 

$260, 46G 
12,708 
108, 144 
49,  032 
68,652 

$750.22, 

45,895 

342,670 

131, 925  i 

303,648 

154.000 

133,  500 

41,000 

7,000 

01,977 

56,000 

07,000 

05,490 

74, 235 

39,090 

120,933 

5,700 

5,600 

49, 000 

3,500 

338 

136 

199 

32 

46 

32, 100 
21,  744 
1,920 
2,676 

29 

17 

11 

16,  000 

8,  930 

6, 192 

17 

35,  400 
25,000 

41,  550 
14,  000 

31 

18 

7,184 

5,760 

Baskets.-......, . . 

7,300 

2,500 

17,500 

1,  400 

1,  '131 

9 

0,700 

1,920 

0,004 

0,498 

Bells . . . . 

S3, 400 
530 

jj 

r 

Blucksmithing . 

•737,  326 
500 

534,  957 
625 

688, 062 

1,  740,013 

Blacksmiths’  tools . . . „ 

’ 

S  586 

a 

1,600 

68,072 

SI,  517 

67,  075 

591,500 

190,  DUO 

17,001) 

Block  letters . 

IT  fo36 

Blocks  and  pumps . . . . 

700 
46, 700 
249, 500 
110, 000 

14,605 
233, 040 

1 

19,596 
100, 920 
7,680 

Bolts,  nute,  rivets,  &o.. . 

10 

56 

Bone  black . 

Bookbinders’  machinery . . . 

10q 

. I" 

Bookbinding . 

- 

916,  (iOi) 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

O  101 

336, 283 

1,  4jj 

Bottle  moulds . . 

161 

3,302,307 

2,640 

3,  348 
72,  600 

6,000 

6,000 

041,  HJO 

Boxes— Cigar . 

] 

i°oo 

1,000 

racking . 

33 

71,400 

J’ 

Paper . 

Brass  foundiug . 

42 

344, 050 
2,000 
30, 000 

5"  aaa 
290,  654 
500 
13, 950 

65 

133,  992 
1,152 

4,  800 

545,  510 

3,009 

Brass  ornaments . . . . 

377 

Brass,  rolled . 

3 

67, 500 

Bread,  cruokers,  &c . 

12 

0,  568,  570 

0,069,807 

10,000 

86,100 

145  8U9 

Brick . 

787, 262 

1, 575, 703 

1,144 

57 

34-w,  4*0 

Brick  machinery  and  tools . . . 

1, 700, 341 
3,000 

300, 536 

3,073 

1, 006,  865 

Britannia  ware . 

6 

4, 100 

5 

33,  360 

Brooms . 

58, 600 

34, 801 

88 

Brush  blocks . . 

53, 185 

69, 321 

117 

3 

32,  808 

0,890 

Brashes . 

33, 300 

3, 510 

18 

3, 81.6 

Brush-handles  and  Blocks . 

1 

190, 500 
3,000 

224, 103 

387 

59 

114,  240 
3,200 

2,500 

Buttons,  hone ..... 

715 

4 

5, 500 

Calico  .printing . . 

5,  000 

2,  920 

5 

8 

2,  304 

0,  557, 386 

Camphene,  &e. .  . 

864, 250 

1, 770, 206 

66  7 

134 

824,  340 

584,793 

551,000 

Caudles,  adamantine . 

168,  700 

439, 238 

43 

17, 100 

Cap  fronts . . 

2 

320, 000 

414,  600 

3, 500 

70 

28 

25, .920 

Card  cutting . . 

1 

600 

6 

4 

2, 568 

_  4,000 

60,  OOfl 

Cards,  playing . 

1, 000 

1, 500 

3 

3, 080 

Carpentering . 

30, 000 

39, 700 

14 

30 

13, 260 

Carpenters’  tools . 

4 

566, 215 
9,750 

714, 282 

6, 550 

1,415 

36 

2 

537, 144 
15,540 

31,  700 

Carpets . . 

Carriage  lamps . 

137 

872, 200 

1,247,059 

1,750 

646 

606,  060 

2, 710,092 

B,030 

o  COR  dig 

Carriages . 

4, 400 

2, 330 

9 

4,  260 

Carriage  trimming . „ 

1, 398,020 
600 

817, 100 
1,040 

2, 904 

8 

967,  640 
696 

Carnages,  cliililren’s . 

2 

1 

91, 156 

Cars . 

28, 500 

30, 340 

63 

3 

1,429,233 

613,000 

48,  900 

Cur  wheels . 

1, 087, 800 

668,918 

1,221 

448  8'0 
48,300 
08,068 

parvlng . 

18 

503, 700 
19.300 

409, 800 
9.838 

121 

64 
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MANUFACTURES. 


g 

S 


I 

■a 


NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 


4> 


4 

I 


© 

I 


1 

£ 


Oemtmt . . 

Chains . - . 

C  hare o  nl,  pulverized  . . . . 

Chemicals . 

China  and  glass  decorating . . . . 

Cider . . . 

Cigars . 

Clocks . - . . 

Cloth  finishing . . . 

Clothing— Ladies’  cloaks  and  mantillas. 

Corsets  : . . 

Hoop  skirts  . . . 

Clothing — Men’s  and  boys’ . 

Shirts,  collars,  &c . 

Clover  hulling . . 

Coach-smithing . . . 

Coal,  anthracite . . . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Cocoa . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . 

Coffee,  essence  of . 

Coffee,  roasted . : . . . . 

Coffins . 

Coke. . . 

Combs . . 

Confectionery . *. . 

Cooperage . . . 

Copper,  smelting . 

Copper,  sheet _ : . 

Coppersraitliiug . . . . 

Cordage . 

Cork  cutting. . . . 

Colton  batting . . . 

Cotton  coverlets . 

Cotton  goods . 

Cotton  twine,  &c . 

Cotton  yarn . . . . . . 

Cotton  flannel  carding . . . . . 

Cutlery . . . 

Dentistry . 

Drugs,  ground . , . 

Dyeing,  &o . *****4-- 

Dyewoods  and  dye-stuffs, . 

Edge  tools . . 

Electro-m  agnotic  machines. . .......... 

Engravers’  blocks . . 

Engraving— General . . . . 

Plato . . 

Plate  printing . . . 

Wood . 

Envelopes . . . 

Essential  oils — Sassafras . 

Fertilizers . 

Fire-arms . . . . 

Fire-brick . . . . 

Fire-clay.. . . . 

Fire-engines . . . 

Fish . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Flowers . . . . 

Fly  nets . . . 

Foundry  facings . . 

Furnaces,  hot  air,  cooking  ranges,  &c 
Furniture,  cabiuet . . . 


2 


27 


39  L 
1 
2 
32 
8 
4 
672 
81 
24 
2 
176 
134 
2 


5 

42 

21 

12 

145 

229 

1 

2 

1 

37 

5 

9 

17 
156 

2 

18 
2 
7 

19 

3 

49 

1 

23 


40 

35 

7 

]0 

4 
1 

15 

44 

5 
2 
2 

6 

2,279 

3 

3 

2 

22 

506 


$2,400 

3.200 

1. 500 
2,206,500 

5,000 
2,920 
746, 013 
5,000 

4.500 
217, 550 

16,100 
4,900 
5, 256, 201 
570, 650 

23.900 

2.200 

13, 880,250 

3,721,780 

25.500 
118, 000 

60,000 

15.500 
128,250 

62. 300 
23,400 

326,450 
430, 967 
•  20,000 
950, 000 
45, 000 
269,500 

22.300 

54.200 
33,475 

8, 475, 240 
1,800 
671, 800 
2,000 
21,100 
12,480 

45. 500 
227,091 

18,000 
285, 600 
2,  500 
25, 0P0 
23,450 
.  195, 550 

24. 500 

27. 500 

16. 500 
60 

117. 900 
186, 537 

50,600 
2,000 
34,  000 

4.800 
13,517,820 

9,  000 

5.800 

11. 500 

176.200 
1, 560,110 


$4,050  5 

8, 030  18 

950  2 

1, 445, 384  918 

4, 000  6 


731,201 
540 
3,100 
306, 055 
9, 630 
6, 968 
6, 230, 568 
642, 334 
29,337 
1,548 
1,637,898 
467,386 
14,750 
425,835 
80, 900 
380, 220 
46,383 
73, 552 


301, 787 
303,750 
365, 630 
50,000 
230, 167 
10, 386 
84,369 
44,020 
0,722,659 
2,900 
576,285 
14, 973 


12, 762 
77, 200 
256, 314 
62, 830 
153, 861 
600 
3,750 
8,325 
31, 225 
9,436 
10, 600 
16,700 
500 
131, 460 
94,792 
24,475 


9,199 

240 

26,228, 802 
9,500 
3, 926 
2,482 
139, 897 
798, 807 


1,834 

2 

10 

7 


6 

7,828 

116 

24 

6 

25, 126 
4, 651 

5 
45 
45 
20 
98 

198 

77 

401 

971 

10 

65 

40 
232 

20 

62 

66 
5,974 

4 

372 

6 

24 
31 
16 

311 

8 

289 

3 

9 

49 

113 

25 

41 
16 

1 

58 

330 

88 

3 

38 

12 

3,696 

7 

9 

7 

150 

2,610 


39 


260 


2 
500 
53 
20 
10, 090 
3,374 


2 


32 


6 

72 

5 


9 


17 

18 
8,033 

4 

528 


56 


2 

12 


43 


2 


24 


$1,  680 
4,  344 
960 
302,088 
3,600 
516 
539, 736 
900  I 

3. 180 
83, 892 

6, 444 
4, 800 
3,012,523 
483, 772 
3, 168 
2,460 
5, 503, 124 
1,710,373 
2,640 
15,192 
17,280 

6.864 
42, 456 
61,  368 
24,  624 

141,620  ‘ 
310, 140 
8,  400 
23,  400 
12,  000 
62, 004  | 

6.180 
19, 320 
20,  628 

2, 599, 284 

1,  560 
148, 176 

I, 836 

9.864 
10,  788 

5,  544 
99, 228 

2,  880 
110,  333 

1,440 
3,240 
26^892 
54,  660 

II,  134 
23,  520 
10,824 

1.80 
20,  004 
135,  504 
27, 240 
900 
15,  960 
3,  096 
1,082,532 
2,028 
5,  088 
2, 880: 
66,  768' ' 
876,510 


$10,  ooo 

15, 475 
2,  000 
2,  614, 854 
10, 000 
6, 810 
1,794,550 

1.700 
8,250 

662.930 
22,600 

14.930 
12,305,541 

I,  359,614 
37,818 

6. 500 

II, 869,574 
2,876,579 

21,750 
531,400 
192, 000 
435, 000 
155,226 
189,844 
74, 584 
889,512 
852, 351 
320, 000 
487,768 
80,000 
381,901 
34, 000 
142,630 
09, 675 
12,495,381 
5, 000 
1,007,103 
20, 482 
25, 100 
34, 643 
107,  500 
559, 848 
74, 188 
372,925 
5, 000 

10.500 
48, 900 

206, 300 

26.700 

40. 500 

38. 500 

1,200» 

330, 030 
72, 400 
1,588 
30,000 
7,399- 
29, 925;573M 

'■  If  100” 

7;  375 
361, 838 
2,456,308 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Furniture— Bedsteads . . . 

Chairs . . 

Furniture,  counting-house . * . 

Furs; . . . . . . . .. 

Gas . . . . . 

Gas  fixtures,  lamps,  chandeliers,  &c. . . 

Gas  meters . . . . . . 

Gilt  frames,  mirrors,  &c . 

Glass,  cut . . . . . . 

Glass  staining . . . . 

Glass  ware . . . . 

Glass,  window . . . . 

Gloves . . . . 

Glue,  sand-paper,  curled  hair,  &c... . 

Gold,  assaying  and  refining . . 

Gold  leaf  and  foil. . . . . . 

Grease . . . . . . . . . 

Gun-locks  and  materials - ! . . . . 

Gunpowder . .. . . . . 

Hair-cloth . . 

Hail*  jewelry . . 

Humes. . . . .. . 

Hundles  . . . 

Hardware— Miscellaneous . ...... . . 

Augers. . . . . 

Buckles . 

Currycombs  . . 

Files . 

Hinges . . 

Hanes . . . . 

Rules . . . 

Trowels . . 

Hardware,  saddlery,  &c. . . . 

Hat  blocks . . . .  . . 

Hats  and  caps  . . 

Hatters*  trimmings . . 

Hemp  ltoso . . . . . . 

Hides,  Baited . . . 

Hoisting  machines . . . 

Horseshoe  nails . . . . . 

Hosiery,  shirts,  and  drawers  . . . 

Hydrant  cases  . . .  r  .  . . . 

Ico . . . . 

India-rubber  goods . . 

Ink,  printing . . . 

Ink,  writing . 

Instruments— Chemical^. . 

Mathematical,  nautical,  and  optical 

Philosophical . . . 

Surgical  nncl  dental . 

Tolegraphlo . 

Iron  axles . . . . . . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  <fcc . . . 

Iron,  blooms . . . . 

Ivon  custinga  — . . . . 

Stoves . 

Iron  castings,  malleable . 

Iron,  corrugated . . . 

Iron  forging . 

Irou,  gal  vanizod . . . _ 

Iron  gas  and  water  pipe . 

Irou  ore . _ 

Iron  oro  burning . . . 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . 


i 

I 

i 

i 

| 

i 

5 

j 

Capitol  invested. 

ii 

| 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

■3 

1 

Annas!  Talus  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

841,000 

$33, 360 

60 

$19, 800 

$77,000 

78 

152, 000 

'  -  131,260 

407 

3 

125, 700 

381,999 

3 

4, 500 

3,452 

22 

5,760 

18,100 

31 

258, 000 

'  178,324 

72 

169 

50, 912 

369,450 

20 

|  4,896,505 

634, 022 

977 

460,548. 

2,  085, 755 

6 

275,000 

409, 040 

Oil 

2 

317,  940 

1,425,000 

3 

233, 000 

215, 100 

200 

08,  880 

402,000 

8 

11, 000 

14,473  | 

16 

6,180 

24, 100 

3 

16, 000 

10, 000 

17 

10,200 

27,000 

2  | 

26, 000 

31,000  | 

22 

7,  920 

63r30O 

20  | 

1, 621, 600 

703, 007 

2,079 

. 

590,  052 

2, 168, 623 

11 

1, 069, 000 

419, 325 

1,268 

543,  GOO 

1,294,520 

7 

27, 900 

24,  540 

22 

23 

13,  572 

55, 650 

13 

643, 700 

220,865  i 

551 

5 

213,  696 

654, 980 

4 

507,000 

114,100 

166 

51 

213,  720 

450, 000 

0 

101,500 

161,240  j 

75 

51 

38,  844 

248,000 

I 

10,000 

80,300 

6 

2,880 

90,000 

2 

1,500  j 

500  I 

4  | 

1,560  j 

2,750 

34 

160, 700 

302, 033 

96 

•  34, 440 

532, 425 

3 

59, 000 

70,000 

27 

85 

30,252 

183,  DM 

5 

16, 000 

8,380 

15 

16 

7,548 

29, 300 

3 

2,600 

2,113 

7 

■3, 000 

5,700 

14 

45, 100 

21,885 

78 

1 

28, 752 

80, 313 

27 

470,700 

216,338 

605 

2 

140,  609 

627,065 

8 

11, 100 

4, 925 

29 

9,600 

20, 150 

1 

'  3, 000 

1,000 

10 

4, 800 

12,000 

1 

14, 000 

12, 950 

17 

4, 806 

21, 210 

3 

9, 500 

8,700 

24 

9,120 

19,700 

3 

13, 000 

3,820 

15 

5,  424 

19,040 

e 

5,200 

2,422 

10 

3,720 

10, 350 

1 

400 

100 

1 

. 

600 

1,000 

X 

3,000 

2,350 

12 

4,200 

10,400 

3 

12, 900 

5,846 

9,180 

23,388 

2 

800 

197 

4 

1,200 

2, 300 

130 

760,450 

640, 410 

981 

779 

496,  452 

i,  901, 4oa 

3 

G,  500 

9,100 

6 

3 

2,448 

15,700 

1 

3,000 

2,500 

6 

1 

2,  340 

8,000 

2 

160, 000 

242, 528 

11 

3,720 

324,  600 

1 

1,000 

1,044 

2 

1,  080 

5, 700 

9 

8, 000 

7,960 

36 

13,  693 

30,380 

103 

895, 460 

928,915 

998 

1,  694 

541, 116 

2,114,315 

1 

1,500 

4,000 

4 

1,930 

8,250 

H 

167, 900 

831 

14,623 

123,109 

1 

5,000 

4,800 

5 

3 

2,  832 

18,000 

4 

48,000 

30, 400 

16 

5,938 

80,000 

4 

12,900 

14,550 

12 

3 

3,816 

48, 350 

1 

2,500 

500 

3 

1,440 

3,000 

21 

70, 500 

33, 048 

89 

46,296 

116, 786 

3 

7,500 

2,272 

7 

. 

2,616 

7,200 

16 

141,350 

50, 768 

142 

9 

55,860 

182,521 

1 

3,500 

294 

6 

2,304 

4,106 

1 

12,  000 

11, 425 

20 

3,840 

31,050 

87 

10, 974, 013 

8,862,947 

10, 177 

3,  283,  536 

15, 122,842 

57 

1, 336, 400 

1,  005,  045 

1,053 

2 

317,  796 

1,467,450 

170 

2,  708, 205 

1,  375, 151 

2, 296 

799, 290 

.  3,125,681 

107 

2, 116, 855 

974,  714 

1,981 

736,  668 

2,  526, 085 

3 

75,  000 

23, 500 

107 

33, 120 

80,000 

1 

25,  000 

25,  000 

20 

6,  000 

60,000 

3 

21,  200 

67, 835 

45 

17,  400 

102, 251 

2 

85,  000 

42, 200 

75 

33,  000 

95, 000 

5 

789,  587 

726,  846 

607 

214,213 

996, 821 

113 

804,  727 

106,  878 

1,876 

472,  024 

1,022,892 

1 

100,  000 

171, 738 

27 

9,  720 

204,  750 

125 

12, 723,  644 

7,014,  U37 

7, 593 

4 

2, 107, 500 

11,263,974 
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• 

i 

1  | 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

j 

1 

Capital  Invested. 

1 

s 

j. 

1 

o 

ai 

I 

1 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

$240, 800 

$102, 734 
30,050 

39, 182 

$65,340 

$232, 853 
58,400 
07, 360 
9,000 
70, 971 

54 

4 

71,500 
7,600 
24,300 
785,250  j 
1,800  | 

92 

16 

26,544 

1,180 
18, 300 
800, 705 
3,500 

7 

3,024 

20, 316 

10 

57 

G 

62  1 

517 

42 

259, 152 

1,374,805 

2 

9 

3,096 
1C,  788 

11,200 

81,200 

39 

1 

T>.„„n  1 

1, 500 

180 

5 

1,500  ' 
1,920 

2, 500 

8 

4,320 

4 

76,800  1 
1, 000 

26,380 

43 

2 

17,460 

66,792 

1, 500 

1 

300  , 

2,000 

6 

49, 400 

64,200 

77 

25 

30, 060 

117, 800 

2 

2, 500 

7,000 

9 

5,760 

12,500 

12 

19, 476 

12, 405 

71 

20, 892 

47,997 

250, 000 

350, 000 

40 

9,600 

550,000 

999 

7,805,791 

873,900 

8,048,573 

3,964 

7 

1,110,672 

13,246,051 

32 

957,752 

34,325 

750 

132 

31 4, 568 

1, 615, 184 

I 

2, 000 

20 

7,200 

62,  500 

8 

103,100 
38, 500 

264,741 

76 

9 

27,240 

357,782 

6 

27,804 

24 

9,324 

52,  660 

5 

34,000 

11,070 
609, 954 

30 

12,456 

42, 710 

.  358 

932, 725 

1,167 

310, 560 

1, 257,  093 

2,000 

1,000 

26,000 

1,449,695 

2 

600 

6,000 

'21,150 

1, 181,742 

39 

14,8*44 

62,  610 

442 

145, 920 

2,107,404 

Malt . . i... 

182 

8, 70S,  470 

1,521,386 

1,038 

3 

336,240 

3, 151,  069 

Rectified . . . 

57 

2 

751,  600 

i  1, 182, 957 

5, 566 

151 

3 

57,108 

1,540,368 

Ocr/lifilq _ 

6 

2, 016 

10,  900 

lithography . . . . 

23 

31 

2ti5,  GOO 

125,292 

3G3 

19 

107,706 

!?86, 300 

26, 058 
696, 500 

130 

45,552 

109, 455 

TinfinmnHvfl  i)ngliiRH. . 

2 

1,255 

464,  880 

1,420,000 

TiOOlcIng  glass  nnd  pletuvo  IVamns 

60 

290, 365 . 
838, 472 

360 

135,  576 

686, 460 

Tjtimlier,  planed  * _ 

61 

549 

106,  620 

1,295,810 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

3,030 

1 

10,903, 064 

5,110,079 

9,123 

40 

2, 407, 139 

10,743,732 

52, 780 

5 

1,800 

62,  500 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Miscellaneous . . 

9 

333, 750 
33, 550 

210, 120 

510 

3 

163, 560 

566, 500 

14 

14, 875 

63 

20,136 

45, 200 

li-.UH.it.lw.,..8  " 

2 

15, 000 

5,500 

26 

.9,  COO 

21,  500 

Patent  8 

1 

2,000 

135 

2 

600 

10,000 

Roods  and  Uoddlos  . . . . 

4  ' 

21,000  ' 
3,500 

9,700 

18 

36 

11, 256 

42, 600 

2 

5,365  ' 

9 

2,928 

12, 280 

166 

4, 147, 325 

2, 394, 437 

5,394 

1,843,792 

6,086,287 

l.nnlR,  A'.r*. 

1 

280, 000 

44, 100 

190 

72,000 

205,000 

Malt . . 

7 

275,000 

262,210 

83 

25,284 

375, 650 

6 

170 

102,000 

1, 062, 735 

55, 600 
488, 864 

21 

78 

24,540 

124, 000 

Mflvhln  rind  utoim  worlf 

1,116 

^381,  324 

1,341,730 

Marble,  sawnrl _  ..  .  ,  . . ,  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

4 

81,000 

41,800 

72 

*  27,360 

80,500 

5 

19, 000 

23,050 

23 

12,180 

50,300 

Matches . 

13 

32, 800 

34, 649 

.72 

90 

27, 156 

79,430 

Mattresses,  beds,  &c . . . . . 1 

3 

6,000 

6,000 

15,000 

7 

4 

2,808 

27,3 00 

Medicine  cheats  T---,  .  _ _ . _ , 

3 

3,550 

10 

4,308 

9,150 

Medicirjr*^  extracts  'drills  &c 

50  ' 

614, 525 

330,160 

253 

56 

131, 316 

1,079,250 

l 

500  1 

1,200  1 

4  ! 

960 

3,700 

Metal,  prepared  i  ....  . 

3 

16, 000 

13,615 

38 

7,608 

20,200 

Military  equipments . . . 

5 

347, 800 

33,489 

76 

10 

23,004 

89,506 

Millinery  and  dress-making  _  .  _ _ _ ... 

,  281 

293, 215 

333,938 

24 

1,147 

194,100 

761,881 

Millinery  goods — Artificial  flmvnrn _ _ ..... _ ........... 

4 

36,500 

8,800 

16 

156 

26,220 

66, 500 

TinTninj  fi’(UBnH  ,  -  _ , , _ . _ _ _ _ 

1 

5,000 

3,000 

1 

25 

0,360 

11,000 

Rudies  . . . . . ............... 

|  2 

52, 500 
61,000  . 
16, 300 

114,096  1 

14 

70 

21,984 

170, 000 

4 

36,314  1 
11,165  1 
88,347 

49 

20,592 

98,  560 

MillwrigliHrjg  .  _ ... _ 

8 

49 

15,228 

48,200 

Mineral  water . . . . . 

.  19 

132,410 
i  2,500 

155 

1 

44,856 

272,  756 

Mineral  water  apparatus . 

1 

1,500 

3 

1,440.  j 

5,000 
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1 

Cost  of  raw  material, 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

■  i 

manufactures. 

Number  of  establfe 

1 

3 

6 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

! 

i 

$3, 000 
47, 850 
3,000 
28, 500 
192, 500 

$600 
29, 780 

$432 
25, 404 

1, 224 
6,120 
118,464 

$3, 100 
81,210 
7,600 
13,800 
344,  300 

14 

70 

1, 950 
84,880 

14 

253 

12 

14 

. 

11,400 
700 
20, 000 
90, 000 
400 
22, 200 

67,155 
310 
17, 500 

2, 396 

1  560 

G8 

20 

19, 632 
600 

7, 200 
18, 000 
960 

91, 110 
1,000 
45, 000 
30,620 
5,  69G 
60, 370 

Nickel . 

25 

40 

Nickel  oro . . . 

73 

Oil-cloth . 

' 

60, 780 

2°S950 

135 

14 

, 

1, 500 
372, 5  L8 
34, 000 
125,000 

4,838 
87, 996 
61, 160 

6 

i,  U.13 

Oil— Coal. . 

19 

329 

15 

7  000 
617,  006 
116,  800 
367,  oro 

Coal,  refined  . . . . . . 

. 

11~,  f  ^ 

Lard . . . 

20 

170, 400 

Neatnfoot . . . 

3,  S00 

810, 1)80 

.  g 

83,370 

o 

2 

Organ  pipes . 

x 

1, 000 
134,073 
703, "000 

5 

3,  600 
375,  563 

Fainting . 

90 

10 

Points . . . 

Paper  bags . 

3, 480 

Papeiv- Bookbinders’  hoards .  . 

27,800 

16 

23,875 

Bonnot  boards . 

Paper  him  gingB . . . . . 

5, 000 

75,480 

435,000 

Paper,  printing . . . 

310, 000 

1  1,885,170 

10,000 

■ 1  17, 000  i 

1, 295,  GGi 

668 

Paper  shades . . 

393 

350, 776 
6,300 

7, 360 

3, 333, 303 

Fapor  staining . . . 

Patterns  and  models . 

3 

6 

14,033 

25 

13 

2 

,  25, 000 

28,500 

Pearl  work . . . 

i  13, 450 

3,  183 

16, 200 

Perfumery  und  fancy,  soaps . 

i 8 

7, 300  | 

9, 335 

37  470 

/jji?  iinn 

Photographic  materials . . 

431, 500 

odu,  uuu 

Photographs. . 

' 

7, 000 

7,495 

47 

4 

5, 892 

21,800 

Pieces, . . ; 

45 

90, 050 

39,  502 

130 

27 

64, 644 

179, 875 

Plaster,  calcined  amLcastltiEr .  1 

1 

13, 500 
3,000 

14, 330 
4,100  1 

8  | 

6 

3,744 

1,800 

9, 950 
49,  032 

Plaster,  ground . 

36 

5  1 

Plaster  oriuiwouts . . 

41, 540 

31, 387 

41 

7,200 

Plumbing  and  go, .fitting  . 

100 

27, 300 

9, 208 

44 

1 

15, 336 

47,  462 

Povtablo  desks . 

315, 075 

252, 022 
12,  000 

473 

185, 652 
6,184 

1  632, 105 . 

Pottery  ware . 

1 

20, 000 

10 

2 

23, 000 

Printing,  hook . 

108 

i  171, 570 

.  84, 538 

408 

120, 780 
321,680 

308,  254 

Printing,  Job . 

'  42 

1  2,19.1,500 

693, 080 

600  i 

216 

2, 377,  400 

Printing,  newspaper . 

67 

589,  GOO 

531, 216 
898, 339 

657 

82 

1  251, 172 

1, 084, 225 

Printers’  cbnseB . 

358 

1, 356,  750 

1, 830 

17 

641,  916 

|  2,561,253 

Printers’  furniture . . 

■y  ^ 

2,  500 

1, 060 

4 

1, 200 

3, 000 

Printing  and  litbogrnpltio  presses  . 

2, 000 
16,000  I 

850 

3 

2, 064 

38,700 

Provisions— Porlt,  beef,  &c  . . 

3, 582, 198 

17 

102, 948 

Preserved  fruits . 

U 

1, 233, 500 
1,000 

281 

2 

4, 644,  786 
1,000 

Sausages  . . . . . . 

300 

3 

600 

Quilts . 

7 

21,  900 

34,951 

11 

1 

3, 316 

82, 933 

Railroad  chairs  and  spikes . . .  ■ 

2 

6,500 

12, 160 

1 

19 

2,424 

15,  500 
!  645, 000 

Razor  strops . . . 

298, 000 

309, 100 

242 

112, 500 

Refrigerators,  water-coolers.  &c . 

i  2 

9 

6, 300  i 
48,850  | 

700 

6 

15 

3, 960 

92, 500 

Rigging . 

29, 880 

55 

25, 488 

Roofiug,  cement  and  gravel . .  .T 

30, 000  i 

19, 500 

22 

12,240 

!  134, 300 

152,179 

Roofing,  tin . 

3G,  000 

76, 470 

70  , 

25,  620 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

U 

57,  200 
738, 172 

79, 092 
784,472 

67  ! 

25, 536 

Saddle  trees . 

463 

1, 478 

54 

474, 688 

1, 712, 537 

Sad-irons  . . * . 

10 

1 

22, 200 
15,  000 

15, 193 
15. 000 

49  j 
12  : 

* 

20,  952 

4. 620 

25,000 
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2 

s 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

£ 

MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establ 

i 

s 

1 

•3 

I 

1 

a 

1 

Male. 

6 

73 

i 

& 

I 

| 

$107,800 

500 

$58,055 

1,017 

38,439 

48, 603 

$68,280 

47  . 

22,800 

04, 776 

34 

190, 800 

18,  000 

10 

2,400 

6,000 

20 

718,  395 

358,000 

715 

6 

95,000 

93,032  I 

88 

8 

32,592 

91,236 

51,  751 

140, 800 

160 

5 

875 

628 

1,  956  -  ' 

13 

15 

ID,  500 

11 

211,  000 
302, 000 

83,  048 
390, 576 

105,  402 

72 

337 

■62,316 

13 

4,680 

103 

772,845 

25,500 

493,  909 

23, 250 

993 

304, 100 

G4 

31,  848 

61 

25, 056 

5,000 
16,350 
15,000  ' 
100 

9,432  1 
7,  338 
58,500 
200 

4  ! 

10 

4, 080 

17  1 

6 

6,720 

3,600 

1 

2 

480 

250 

95,112 

17,600 
800 
708,700 
177, 300 

39,  003 

29 

27 

14,544 

230 

537,367 

768 

388 

753 

241, 464 

Silver  plated  wave  . . . . . . . . 1 

110,170 

4,792 

316 

100 

156, 528 

Sllversmithing . . . . . . 

14,900 
444, 500 

6 

1 

2,460 

Silverware . . . .’ . 

-  u 

325, 903 
1,577,372 
740 

211 

12 

55,884 

Soup  mid  candles 

1,036,258 

6, 000 

441 

12 

2 

135,  936 

Soap  Btoue . . .  .  ...... 

3,984 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . . . . 

29 

133,965 

104,180  1 

136 

47, 472 

Spring's,  car  find  phvi'Iujya 

65, 000 
20,866 
12,000 

75,050 
13,1*5  1 
7,600 
137,375 
3,059 
5,500 
550 

36,036 

21, 780 

Stair  building . 

52  1 

Stair  rods . . . . 

9  1 

4, 320 

Starch . . . . . 

177, 000 

2, 000 

63  ' 

6  1 

27, 598 

S  tationery— Uni  Ion’s  Of*l  c  til  t  f>vp 

’  5 

1, 680 

5, 000 

4, 000 

15  1 
6 

4 

5,880 

Lead  pen  r».i!  s .  . . . ,  .  T 

3 

2,400 

Quills . . 

1 

1, 000 

836 

2 

480 

School  slates 

11 

66. 400 

61. 400 

29, 045 
68, 036 

208 

48,  024 

Staves,  shooks,  and  podding 

43 

243 

73, 284 

Steam  and  gnu  fitting 

6,  000 

8, 100 
606, 875 

15 

7,200 

Steel .  . . 

g 

1, 345,  000 

592 

237,600 

1 

3,000 
250 
48,  000 

1,000 

100 

4 

1,680 

Stencils . 

1 

2 

1,200 

Stereotyping  and  Glocti'otyping  - 

29 

17,250 

73,637 

137 

51,  COO 

Stone  (jiiflivying 

88 

405,  435 

714 

207, 276 

Stove  polish  . . 

2 

3,500 

1,800 

5 

1,740 

Straw  goods . . 

5 

46, 800 
500 

46, 300 
200 

23 

169 

28, 440 

Stuffed  birds  ..  ....  . .  .......  .  .  ,  . . . 

1 

1 

720 

8 

1, 546, 000 

4, 844, 950 

478 

177, 708 

Tallow  rendered 

5 

50,  000 

218, 278 

25 

11, 004 

Tar .  ..  .  . 

1 

500 

281, 600 

45 

2 

324 

Teeth,  pfircfibitn  --  r _  , _ _ _ 

7 

194, 185 

80 

71 

CO,  744 

485 

842, 033 
61, 200 

693, 168 

1, 306 

303,  552 

TAi’nn/n^d 

10 

83, 495 

99 

5 

19,  516 

7 

13, 000 

4, 450 

15 

23 

8,568 

Trunks,  valises,  carpet  hags,  &e _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ......... _ .... 

24 

89, 650 
10,  300 

85,232 

4, 450 

204 

7 

87, 804 

4 

10 

0 

4,512 

Tu-ning  Ivnry^mid  hnnn 

8 

43,  900 

37, 850 

148 

14 

38, 016 

Turning,  ficroll  sawing  and  mouldings  , _ _ : _ _ _ 

58 

237,  600 

136, 395 

289 

99,924 

Typo . . 

12 

561, 200 

69, 350 

251 

12 

108;  190 

42 

I 

| 


$215,649 
1,700 

89, 100 
196,916 
10,000 
125,000 
850,463 
207, 420 
330, 590 
196, 890 
4,000 
4,675 

45.500 
406, 480 
598, 000 

39,575 

1,219,855 

75. 500 
00, 894 
28,080 
26, 075 

67. 500 
800 

401.450 

82, 100 

3,000 
1, 169,845 

435.450 
10,169 

600, 900 
2, 355,402 
8, 000 
246, 670 
'  134, 082 
52,715 
25,000 
211,275 
25,000 
15, 000 

4, 500 
1,380 
129, 1)58 
210, 733 
25,  00Q 
1, 338,200 
8,000 
2,000 
88,800 
418, 591 
6,700 
88; 800 

1, 100 
6,356,760 

336.500 
630 

313, 100 
1, 540,578 
137,110 
S3, 000 
26#050 
18, 900 
89, 000 
351,482 
308  300 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Umbrellas  and  parasols. . . 

Umbrella  furniture . 

Upbolstory . . . . 

Varnish . | . 

Vats . . . . 

Veneers.. . . 

Venetian  blinds . 

Ventilators . . . 

Vinegar . 

"Wagons,  carta,  Ac . 

Watch  oasos . 

Watch  dials . 

Watch  engraving . 

Watches  and  watch  repairing 

Watch  guards . 

Washing  machines . 

Webbing . 

Whalebone  and  rattan . . 

Whips . . . . 

White  load . 

Whiting . 

Wigs  and  hair  work . 

Windmills . . 

Wire  drawing . . 

Wire  work . .’... 

Wooden  ware . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

Wool  pulling . 

Zinoore _ ,«,*,» . 

Zinc,  oxide  of . 

Zinc  paint . . . . 

Total . . . 


1 

9 

1 

'  S3 

1 

& 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

_ 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

Female. 

22 

$587, 750 

$732,  515 

276 

625 

$2Q4,  396 

6 

38, 852 

41,977 

163 

46 

43, 380 

67 

157,700 

196, 579 

152 

3  CO 

78,  648 

15 

113,  500 

295, 462 

69 

33,  972 

i 

12, 000 

61,  860 

18 

8,208 

4 

109, 600 

104,  000 

51 

24,  300 

25 

44, 500 

37, 972 

86 

26 

,35,  076 

1 

8, 000 

4,500 

8 

2,  880 

24 

155, 150 

93, 342 

81 

27,  564 

476 

1, 147,  080 

607,  229 

1, 653 

007,  764 

11 

211, 000 

398, 792 

263 

10 

113,  640 

1 

3,  000 

1, 125 

4 

6 

1,  800 

2 

2,200 

200 

3 

1,728 

11 

18,  800 

8,650 

27 

11,  220 

1 

1,200 

2,400 

22 

6 

2,736 

4  ; 

7,400 

3,  365 

10 

2, 892 

8 

157, 900 

97,  416 

74 

138 

47,  520 

1 

58,  000 

52,  843 

36 

6 

10,  560 

12 

88,867 

66,  175 

141 

46 

39,  672 

10 

844,  847 

692,  784 

221 

78, 888 

3 

10, 500 

5,850 

12 

4, 560 

19 

31,400 

19, 870 

42 

20 

18, 528 

1 

400 

225 

2 

300 

1 

130,  063 

87,400 

60 

21,60(1 

24 

08,  600 

71, 311 

120 

1 

39,  540 

3 

2, 350 

1,  150 

5 

1,740 

39  | 

56, 100 

61,707 

66 

5  1 

15, 216 

270 

4, 339, 310 

4, 427, 138 

3, 738 

2,350 

1, 410, 324 

7 

11, 900 

35,825 

26 

6,636 

2 

59, 100 

4,537 

52 

15,  698 

1 

10,000 

9, 000 

20 

7,200 

1 

1, 000, 000 

95, 000 

100 

36,  000 

22, 363 

190,055, 904 

153,477,698 

'  182, 593 

39, 539 

60,369,165 

$1, 118, 550 
134, 100 
424,  063 
403,  400 
80,  000 
210,  000 
113,  040 
10,000 
240,  205 
1,  018, 330 
660,300 
7,000 
2,600 
29,300 
12,  000 
14,000 
246, 010 
91,331 
139, 721 
099,047 
13*600 
60, 662 
1, 260 
178,  957 
150,  053 
4,000 
87,  543 
8, 191,  075 
58, 703 
72,600 
22,000 
250,  000 


200,131,188 
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manufactures. 

Number  of  establishments. 

! 

i 

3  ■ 

1 

■s' 

1 

8 

1 

73 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual' value  of  products. 

Male. 

<5 

1 

Ph 

BRISTOL  COUNTY. 

Cigars . ; . 

2 

5,500 

2,300 

5 

4 

2, 100 

5fQ00 

Clothing . . . 

4 

8,  GOO 

10,100 

6 

12  1 

3,120 

13, 700 

960 

Confe ctionery  . . . . 

1 

2,500 

4,035 

4 

1  • 

1,452 

7, 650 

Cotton  goods. . . . . . . . 

3 

.309,000 

202,750 

230 

300 

1.01,  616 

408, 550 

5,  700 

13, 800 

183 

55, 45J 

246, 350 

2,400 

5,000 

1, 000 

3 

1, 440 

2,500 

C 

2, 400 

134, 000 

3,000 

3, 265 

9 

2,220 

5,800 

5 

1,500 

3,550 

310 

2 

600 

1, 100 

10 

3,540 

8, 500 

7, 000  1 

10 

5, 400' 

14,000 

780 

2,872 

50 

3 

’  COO 

800 

90 

30,000 

1,740,750 

1,980 

4, 550 

W again,  carts,  &o . 

2 

900 

750 

2 

600 

1,370 

Total . . . . . 

62 

824,350 

|  1,621,960 

058 

317 

244, 020 

2,(192,092 

KENT  COUNTY. 

Baskets . .  • 

-  60 

160 

5 

1, 500 

3, 800 

Bleaching  and  dyeing . 

1 

50,000 

5,500 

123 

23 

42, 120 

195,000 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

2 

1,300 

1,340 

5 

4 

1,  644 

6,450 

Bread . 

2 

3,700 

19, 197 

13 

1 

3,964 

24,680 

Ttnvnw 

30  000 

24, 000 

8, 160 

37, 912 

Carriages. 

J 

600 

525 

1,080 

2,000 

OaUco  printing . . . .. . . . . . 

2 

260,000 

245,  GOO 

240 

20 

79,440 

488, 000 

Chemicals.... . .  .  . . . 

2,000 

2,200 

1 

312 

21, 500 

Cigars . . . . . 

I 

1,000 

1,000 

2 

2 

1, 320 

2,600 

Coffins. . . 

1, 000 

500 

2 

960 

1,500 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

18 

2, 167, 500 

1,060,546 

1,240 

1,712 

613, 056 

2, 318, 629 

Cottou  yarns,  &c . . . . 

8 

49,800 

73, 371 

55  1 

35  1 

18, 804 

109, 086 

Flour  and  meal . 

3,  GOO 

15,000 

3 

840 

16,255 

Iron  castings . . . 

7,000 

12,950 

15,000 

20 

6,000 

37, 500 

Lumber,  planed . 

40, 000 

8 

2,400 

20,000 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . ,  T  _  _ 

33, 800 

13, 127 

35 

•  10, 008 

24,019 

a 

27,000 

1, 000 

37,883 

80 

24,000 

71,000 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

1 

500 

2 

600 

1, 100 

Patterns  and  m odels . .  . . . . , . 

x 

500 

65 

1 

360 

650 

Printing.. . .  .  .  . 

1 

1,500 

288 

2 

360 

1,000 

Saddlery  and  harness _ , _  .  n  _  _  ...  .  _ ,  T  _ _ _ 

1 

600 

643 

2 

600 

1, 395 

Shingles .  _ . 

* 

3,000 

500 

3 

360 

950 

12,500 

.  18;  425 

16 

5,  340 

28,795 

Wagons,  carts,  &c .  . .  . . . 

o 

2 

800 

620 

'  3 

1, 080 

3, 520 

Woollen,  goods . . . . 

3 

12, 500 

37,206 

17  ! 

6 

5,820 

59,800 

Woollen  yarns . . . 

2 

56,000 

81,037 

’  51 

23 

19, 752 

125,000 

Total . . . 

73 

2,766,760 

1.667,183 

1,953 

1,826 

849,880 

.3,601,141 

NEWPORT  COUNTY. 

Blacksm^thing  .t  ,  . ... _ : _ _ 

5 

4,900 

2,956 

12 

4, 9520 

...  7^550 

Bleaching  and  dyeing . . - . 

2 

5,000 

5,582  1 

3 

900  J 

13,290 

69 
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1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

Q, 

MANUFACTURES. 

s 

$ 

.1 

& 

Capital  invested. 

i 

i 

i 

c 

3 

l 

Male. 

Female. 

| 

1 

■§ 

NEWPORT  COUNTY— Continued. 

$552 

$1,709 

24,609 

6,850 

16,  500 

4,350 

26,957 

24 

19 

14 

11 

9,372 

4,  920 

40,020 

0,940 

4, 728 
15, 240 

18,  000 
240 

27,  000 
0,000 
180 

4',  000 
45,  400 

54 

53,000 

. 

30, 0Q0 

65 

28,500 

575 

1 

3,000 

720 

7,500 

33, 600 

110,  (100 
323,490 
48,600 
’  72, 550 

136 

34 

10 

224 

71, 592 
25,  992 

2, 139 

30,  000 
19,  700 

7,250 
62,  550 

10 

9  i 

12,  000 
36,  500 
5,500 
3,000 

4,  840 
68,826 
6,000  ; 
2,000 

.1,200  j 

51,540  | 
4,320 
1,800 

7,500 

160 

12 

145,426 

12,500 
3,000 
20,300 
6,819 
32, 0(50 

3 

1,600 
32,  000 
31,250 
2,400 

1,750 
8,700 
13, 940 
1,236 

3,060 

9, 840 
8,698 

S 

22 

27 

40,650 

2,415 

175,000 

3 

30 

30 

27,240 

1 

to,  000 

1 

To 

Total . 

-in  m 

1,213,625 

/99,  00 

548,  3 

79 

PROVIDENCE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Grain  cradles  . . ■  _  . 

7,500 

5,700 

2,913 

3,425 

1, 863 
1,513 
40, 568 
133,428 

7, 200 

3, 618 

0,500 

Ploughs . 

1 

6,345 

Blacksmi  thing . .  A  _  r 

■ 

114,560 
494,  300 
14,000 
186,  300 

B  leach  in#  and  dyeing. ....  .  . 

37 

Blocks  and  pumps . 

9 

11“i 

16 

122 

30 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivetB,  &c . . _. 

4 

182,000 

120,250 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . .  _ 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

2 

13,900 

7,310 

23 

11 

16 

9, 624 

28,000 

277,250 

.  Boxes,  packiug .  . . 

53 

18,904 

24 

8, 400 

7, 6S0 

37, 610 
27,000 
68, 317 
358, 511 

Boxes,  paper . . 

20  900 

Brass  founding .  . 

2 

8 

30,600 

41,675 

29 

13, 632 

Bread . .  . 

BrloK . 

7 

83, 000 
2,550 

12, 950 
6,433 

160 

4 

22, 690 

1,  6Q8 

62,000 

9,875 

16,420 

Brooms . . . 

6 

Brushes . 

3 

Calico  printing . .  . 

2 

6,500 

|  tow 

9 

339  880 

J,  826, 400 

CajB . 

Carpentering . 

3 

1 

43 

1 

513, 000 

2, 000 
95,400 
.  500 

1,350 
235,  795 
1,340 

065 

30 

6 

1,080 
356, 180 
552 

3,000 

525,350 

Carpets . 

Carriages . 

360 

1 

2 

2,500 

232,740 

Carving . . . 

24 

03,  900 

150 
123, 980 
37, 438 

192 

7 

300- 
27,288 
51,  684 

500 

Chemicals . 

1 

67 

89 

•  157, 100 
144, 536 

Cigars . . 

7 

110, 000 
45,800 

62 

Cisterns . . . . 

Clothing — Ladies'  hoop-skirts  .  ... 

1 

6 

50 

150 

2 

480 

3,  600 

650 
15, 916 

Men’s . 

257  600 

7>  ^ 

70 

904 

249, 900 

1, 071,  530 
53,806 

Shirts,  furnishing  goods.  . 

47 

8  000 

’  nrn 

s 

64 

6,936 
3,600 
5, 136 

Coal,  anthracite . 

5*  000 

1,000 

12 

5,000 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . 

2 

20, 000 

1 

84,  500 

Coffins . 

‘ '  915 

5,400 

9,600 

28,  024 

Combs. . . 

6 

-  1 

30,000 

8,  000 

13 

20 

35,000 

100,395 

18,500 

Confectionery . _  . 

Cooperage  . 

8 

17,700 

10,100 

47,  030 
9,144 

30 

15 

17 

40 

15 

10, 188 

6, 240 
7,200 
15, 600  ; 

Coppersmithing . . . 

1 

40,000 

Cotton  batting . 

2 

20, 000 

I  92,000 

140,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


PROVIDENCE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Cotton  goods . . 

Cotton  yarns,  & c . * . * . . . . . 

Cutlery . . . . . . . 

Dontlstry . a . * . . . 

Dippers,  cocoa-nut . 

Dycwoods  uiid  clycHtufts. . . 

Engraving — Calico  . . . . . . . . . 

Metal . . 

Wood . . . 

Fire-anna . . . . . . 

Firo-engincs . . . 

Flour  and  meal.... . . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Gas . . . . . . . . 

Gag  burners . . . . . . . 

Gilt  frames,  &c. . . . . . 

Quid  leaf . 

Gold  ami  silver  refining . . . . . 

Hair-clot  li. . . . . 

Hali*  jewelry . . . . . . . r. .. 

Hardware— But  t  binges. . . . . . . 

Files  -  . . . ; . . 

Planes.. . . . . . . . 

Screws . . . . . . . . 

Springs  and  sash  locks . - . . . . . 

.Hats. . . . . 

Horseshoe  nails . . . 

Horseshoes . . . . . . . . . . 

India-rubber  goods . . . . . 

Instruments,  mathematical' . . . . 

I ron  castings  . . . . . . . . 

Stoves . . . 

Iron,  gas,  and  water  pipe . . . . . 

Jewelers’  dies . . . •. . . . 

Jewelers’  presses  aud  machinery . . . . . 

Jewelry— Gold  chains,  &c . . . > . . . 

Jewelry,  enamelled . . . . . . . . 

Kindling  wood  . . . . . . . . 

Lapidaries’  work . . . . . 

Leather . * . . . . . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . . . 

Lightning  rods . .....a . . . 

Lime  . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

Looking-glnss  and  picture  frames . * . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . . * . . 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen — Miscellaneous . . . 

Belt-liooks  and  ring-travellers _ 

Bobbins  and  spools . . . 

Pickers . . . 

Reeds,  looms,  and  harness . 

Roll  covers . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stonework . . . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery  .  . . . . . 

Mill  wrighting . . . . . . . . 

Mineral  water.. . . 

Musical  instruments,  miscellaneous . . . 

tfailB . ... . . . . 

Oil,  cottonseed . . . ; . 


1 

1 

■3 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

| 

I 

73 

1 

-il 

6 

1 

3* 

I 

$5,  663,200 

$3, 010, 044 

3,591 

4, 142 

$1,  556,796 

$6, 516,  ,105 

579, 400 

509,  073 

405 

66  J. 

906,894 

985,  265 

1,800 

75 

1 

G00 

1,800 

7,000 

13,390 

12 

2 

7,320 

30, 300 

4,  000 

3,000  1 

G 

2,160 

6,000 

13,000 

42,178  ' 

8 

2, 760 

69,800 

3,000 

100 

3 

1,440 

2,500 

3, 500 

1, 831 

24 

10, 320 

16,  500 

100 

100 

1  1 

,  600 

800 

7,000 

1,245 

11 

4,860 

7, 450 

6, 000 

20,000 

35 

12,000 

36,  000 

112,500 

489,581 

35 

18, 432 

1  560,523 

125,000 

€8,063 

125 

1 

48, 552 

181, 472 

792,600 

62, 213 . 

64 

22,320 

197,735 

7,  000 

3,805 

8 

2,520 

18,500 

7,000 

5,600 

14  1 

3, 600 

13, 100 

1,000 

6,600 

3 

2 

1,500 

9,000 

18,500 

230,875 

ao 

7,450 

SGD,5U0 

30,500 

35, 325 

18 

BS 

21,456 

GO,  500 

1,000 

650 

2 

600 

1,600 

120,  000 

43,405 

190 

57,  000 

200, 000 

57,000 

36,834 

58 

18,  600 

80, 000 

400 

100 

1 

600 

900 

1,004,000 

397,000 

315 

300 

280,  200 

3‘ 093,600 

2, 000 

1, 180 

4 

1,200 

2,800. 

13,000 

26,530 

23 

12 

13,  080 

49,250 

300 

050 

6 

1,  800 

3,  000 

6,000 

6,  XG8 

18, 500 

156,000 

105,  111 

69 

44 

28,  208 

,  246, 700 

10, 000 

17,000 

20 

9,  COO 

40,  UU0 

108,  000 

.90, 584 

221 

90, 768 

218,225 

205, 000 

91, 950 

270 

119,100 

259,000 

00,000 

107, 600 

103 

39, 628 

219,000 

3,000 

450 

4 

1, 524 

2,900 

1,000 

368 

3 

720 

1,440 

*  1,112,000 

916,297 

1,498 

263 

697, 692 

2,250,282 

300 

280  1 

1 

2 

1,032 

8,000 

3,000 

4,500 

5 

2, 100  : 

8, 000 

8,800  ! 

6,404 

15 

6,  000 

ID,  750 

18, 000 

56, 187 

20 

7, 620 

77, 3G7 

114, 000 

145,132 

75 

23,964 

230, 000 

2,500 

694 

2 

936 

4,000 

62,000 

24, 000 

22 

15, 600 

45,000 

15,000 

48,000 

3 

1,  500 

62,000 

15,  800 

13,213 

14 

5,652 

21,267 

6, 100 

10, 340 

10 

4,560 

22,500 

302,800 

158,  700 

71 

25,  960 

246,500 

24,  GOO 

26, 375 

33 

9, 684 

42,  575 

629, 500 

152,318 

719 

274,376 

659, 194 

2,  500 

1,700 

3 

1, 872 

4,000 

19,300 

11, 298 

33 

15 

8, 844 

26,  577 

15,  000 

16,000 

9 

3,  476 

30,006 

30,  600 

30,537 

40  ! 

118 

30,576 

80,666 

300 

1,437 

2 

720 

2,200 

539,  900 

252, 235 

657 

293,016 

797, 975 

98,  300 

45, 665 

133 

51,360 

115, 600 

50,  000 

35,000 

7 

9 

60, 000 

75, 000 

45, 150 

44, 354 

1 

123 

18, 168 

102, 307 

500 

650 

2 

720 

1,  600 

3,  000 

4, 6G0 

5 

1,500 

9,680 

500 

50 

3 

•  1,080  I 

1,200 

344,200 

199,600  . 

223 

90,900? 

327,000 

150,  OUO 

90, 000 

40 

15, 600  1 

118,000 
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1 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

I 

1 

PLOYED.  1 

t- 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

establis 

| 

1 

.  S 

■  1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

a 

•fi 

a 

i 

1  ■ 

o 

■s 

6 

Male 

£ 

1 

PROVIDENCE  COUNTY — Continued. 

$85, 000 

38, 991 
544 

11, 815 

17, 920 
,36, 155 
24, 027 
„  114,125 
16, 293 
33,200  | 
4,300  | 
17, 000 

8,166  i 

75,175 

65,000 

100 

$2,  400 
38,  924 
4,696 
14, 400 

6, 600 
29. 784 
25, 520 

4,  344 
13,  596 
31,  200 

3,  600 

7,  080 
960 
53,  640 
24,  000 

1,  200 
21,600 

$95, 000 
02,170 
.  8,000 
33,500 
30,400 
72,800 

20 

22, 150 

1, 100 

93 

21 

10 

70 

6 

4. 800 

61.300  | 
23,000  ! 

13. 500 
22,000  | 
30, 000 
15, 000 

5,500 

1,000 

61.500 
100, 000 

100 

35,000 

18.800 
392, 000 

45.500 

23. 300 
1,800 

30, 000 
300 

98,613 

12 

37 

120 

10 

17 

125, 077 

IS 

I 

40,953 

100, 000 

13, 435 
32,000 

15,000 

13 

129 

100 

100,000 

1 

9,000 

60 

• 

101, 780 

Silver  ware . 

317, 131 
79, 793 
51,489 

235 

19 

20 

14 

00  400 

5,352  . 

104, 460 
65,000 
14,750 
20,000 
1,800 

Spring's,  spiral . „ . 

Stair  building: . - . 

6, 048  : 
2,  400 
900 

Steam-heating  apparatus . . . 

9,775 

300 

Stencils . . . 

1 

2 

Stone  auarryfng . 

Stucco  work . 

1 

1,000 
1,000 
84, 400 

500 

8 

3, 120 
1,200 

5,000 
3, 273 
217, 242 
26,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  worn . 

28 

1,875 

6 

Trunks,  valiseB,  and  carpot  bags . 

92, 577 

49, 248 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . 

6  ^00 

12, 475 

2 

0,  060 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

3 

16 

24, 300 

2, 612 
11,223 

35 

4 

1, 488 
11, 544 

37, 975 

Willow  ware . .  .  . . 

Wire work — Sieves*  Ac.. . 

1 

1,000 

4, 000 
o  nfW  nnn 

250 

5,000 

2,246,604 

2 

720 

4,000 

15,000 

3  995, 845 

Woollen  goods  . . . . 

\ 

883 

3,  600 

Woollen  yam . . . . 

26 

■e,  uo/,  uuu 

1,742 

640,  248 

10, 000 

1 

500 

7,800 

2 

4 

1, 200 

Total . . . 

• 

15, 887 

29, 211, 478 

894 

17, 961, 985 

13, 655, 956 

7, 882 

6, 651,  040 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 

Carriages . . . 

1 

2, 000 

1,696 

8 

8,400 

7,450 

Cotton  goods. .... 

Cotton  yarn . . . 

12 

534,500 

396, 173 

400 

439 

171,288 

825,751 
406, 815 

Flour  and  meal. ......  . 

16 

1, 300 

274, 796 

171 

113. 

57,  8-10 

20, 372 
3,530 
8,000 
5,000 
123,200 
.  20,500 
1,960 
572 

Uoather . 

3 

18, 991 

3 

840 

Iiiambor,  sawed . . 

4 

3, 000 

3  800 

1, 814 

2 

624 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen . 

500 

156, 500 
26, 000 
1,000 

800 

50,417 

8 

1  656 

Machinery,  steam, onrtnos.  &o . 

4 

65  89^ 

Printing  presses . 

143 

12,  000 
480 

120 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

1 

7,175 

35 

Shingles.... . . 

2 

1, 176 

2 

Shudfly .  ... 

1 

310 

1 

14,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

7  500 
2,500 

1, 640 

10 

1,  440 

3,250 
2, 499, 840 

Woollen  goods . . . .  . 

. 

3 

Woollen  yarns . 

22 

955, 000 

1,  559, 070 
37, 760 

695 

686 

369, 156 

49  720 

S 

37, 500 

16 

4 

5,760 

Total . 

7_T  ■ 

694  172 

3,  093,  050 

77 

,  1, 925, 300 

2,  365,  223 

1,501 

1,242 
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Table  No.  8— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

| 

a 

I 

1 

1 

■d 

f 

-  I 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

■s 

•s 

8 

•3 

4 

Annual  Tolne  of  products. 

1 

3 

Female. 

Bristol . 

62 

$824, 050 

$1,831,960 

658 

317 

$344,  930 

$2,092,093 

73 

2,  766, 760 

1, 667,183 

1,953 

1,836 

849, 880 

3, 601, 141 

Newport . 

85 

799, 100 

548, 193 

796  J 

428 

320, 113 

1,213,025 

Providence . . . 1 . 

894 

17,961,985  1 

13,655,956  I 

15,887 

7,882 

6, 651,040 

,  29, 2LI,  478 

Washington. . . . 

77  | 

1,925,300 

2,365,223 

1,501 

1,242 

694,173 

|  3, 992, 960 

Aggregate . . 

1, 191  ! 

24, 278, 295 

19, 858, 515 

20,795 

11,095 

8,760, 125 

40,711,296 

Table  No.  3. — MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

| 

1  | 

SS 

| 

■S 

£  1 
.2 

| 

’  q 

! 

1 

i 

> 

I- 

5 

3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

l 

1 

73 

Male. 

4 

a 

& 

Agricultural  Implements— Grain  cradles . 

1 

$7,500 

$3,913 

6 

$1,862 

$9,  500 
6,345 

\ftA  1 

2,800 

50, 108 

131,  380 

Bleaching  and  dyeing . . . . . 

12 

543,300 

121, 142 

515 

53 

176,448 

703,  090 

8,000 

3,725 

7,200 

14,  000 

3,618 

186, 300 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . 

!  3 

14,500 

7,670. 

24 

13 

10, 176 

29, 700 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

66 

104, 695 

156,137 

382 

31 

85,152 

315, 759 

16, 560 

75, 522 

Boxes,  paper . . . . 

2 

6,800 

7,550 

10 

28 

7,620 

27,000 

68,377 

Bread . . . 

16 

77, 100 

235,059 

129 

•  5 

39, 016 

332, 141 

Brick .  . 

160 

22, 690 

62,  000 

Brooms . . . . 

3 

1, 550 

6 

1,608 

9,875 

Brushes . 

I  2 

6,500 

4,750  1 

9 

3 

3,648 

18, 420 

Calico  printing . . . 

5 

773, 000 

669,  G60 

1,205 

50 

419, 320 

S,  314,400 

Caps . 

1 

2,000 

6 

1,  080 

3,000 

Carriages  . . . . . 

32 

107, 000 

77,957 

217 

7 

76, 044 

252, 130 

Carpentering . .  _  . . 

43 

95,400 

156,  180 

525, 350 

Carpets . . 

1 

500 

1,240 

1 

3 

553 

2,  500 

Carving . .  .  .  . . . 1 

1 

500 

300 

■500 

Chemicals. . . . . . . . . 

6 

112,000 

1  '  in*?  ion 

27,600 

178,600 

Cigars . . . . 

10 

52, 300 

40,738 

96 

68 

51,  684 

132,736 

Cisterns .  .  .  . . 

50 

2 

480 

650 

Clothing — Ladies’  hoop  skirts,  &c . 

6 

5,000 

7,063 

8 

16 

3,600 

15,916 

Men’s . . . . . . 

55 

316, 700 

604, 831 

398 

970 

268, 260 

1,138,286 

Shirts,  furnishing  goods,  &c.  - . . 

2 

8,000 

24.8G0 

2 

64  1 

6, 936 

53,  BOO 

Coal . . 

2 

35, 000 

10, 000 

77 

21, 600 

33,500 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . . . 

2 

20,000 

58, 860 

13  1 

1 

5,136 

84,  500 

Coffins .  . 

8 

13, 500  i 

9,615 

17 

7, 320 

35, 024 

Combs.... . . . . . . 

1 

30, 000 

8,600 

20 

9, 600 

35,  000 

Confectionery . . . 

9 

20,200 

51, 665 

34 

16 

11,640 

108,045 

Cooperage  . . . . •_ . . . 

7 

22, 100 

29,324 

44 

17, 880 

GO,  075 

Coppersmithing . . . .  _ . . . .  _ .  J 

1 

4,  000 

16. 000 

17 

7,200 

40,  000 

Cotton  goods . 

93 

8,879,200 

4,715,513 

5,544 

6,691 

2,476,356 

10, 17!),  035 

Cotton  batting...., .  . . ! 

3 

23,000 

96. 000 

42 

16,320 

147,  500 

Cotton yarnB,  &c . . . . . . . . 

57 

1,150,000 

i  987,710 

767 

1,033 

355,128 

1,824,656 

Cutlery .  . . 

1 

1, 800 

1 

75 

1 

600  | 

1,800 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Dentistry . 

Dippers,  cocoa-nut . 

Dye  woods,  dyestuffs,  &c . 

Engraving— Calico . . . 

Metal . . . 

Wood . . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Fire-engines . . .  . . * . 

Fisheries — Mackerel,  &c . ... . . . 

Whale . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Gas . , . . . 

Gas  burners . 

Gilt  frames,  &c . . . . . . 

Gold  leaf . . . . . . . . . 

Gold  and  silver  refining . . . 

Haircloth. . . . . 

Hair  jewelry  ... . . . 

Hardware— Butt  hinges . . . 

Files . . . . 

Planes . 

Screws . . . 

Springs  and  sash  locks . . . 

Hats . . . . . . . 

IlorsC'Shoe  nails . . 

Horse  shoes . . . 

India  rubber  goods . 

Instruments,  mathematical . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Stoves . 

Iron-Gas  and  water  pipe . 

Jewellers’  dies . -. . . . . 

Jewellers’  presses  nud  machiuery. . . . . 

Jewelry— Gold  chains,  &c . 

Jewelry,  enamelled . . 

Kindling  wood . .. . 

Lapidaries’  work. . . .  . . . . 

Leather . . 

Leather  belting  and  hoso . 

Lightning  rods . . . 

Lime... . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . .  . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

Looking-glass  aud  picture  frames . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  cotton  aud  woollen— Miscellaneous _ * . 

Bobbins  and  spools . 

Pickers . 

Reeds,  looms,  and  harness. 

Ring  travellers . 

Roll  covers . 

Machinery,  steam-engiues,  <fec . 

Marble  aud  stone  work . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c. . , . 

Millinery . . 

Millwrighting . . 

Mineral  water . 

Musical  instruments,  miscellaneous . . 

Nails . 

Oil,  cotton-seed . 

Oil,  sperm . 

Painting . 


§ 

SB 

1 

i§ 

Capital  invested. 

d 

Cost  ofrawwateri 

8 

$7, 000 

$13, 390 

1 

4, 000 

3,  000 

s 

13,  000 

42, 178 

1 

3,  000 

100 

3 

3, 500 

1,831 

1 

100 

100 

2 

7,  000 

1,  245 

I 

6,  000 

20,  000 

12 

34,  000 

8,050 

5 

211,  000 

150, 195  , 

28 

137,100 

586, 122 

22 

139,  900 

95,  343 

4 

792,  GOO 

62,  213 

2 

7,  000 

3,805 

1 

7,  000 

5,  600 

I 

1,  000 

6,  GOO 

4 

18, 500 

230, 875 

6 

39, 500 

35,  325 

I 

1,000 

G50 

2 

120, 000 

42,  405 

2 

57,  000 

36,  834 

1 

400 

100 

2 

1,004,000 

397,  000 

2,000 

1, 180 

5 

13, 000 

26,  530 

300 

950 

2 

6,000, 

3,265 

2 

156,  000 

105,111 

1  1 

10, 000 

17,  000 

9 

175,  000 

103,  534 

4 

205,  000 

91,  950 

5 

60, 000 

107,  GOO 

3  | 

I,  000 

450 

1 

1,000 

368 

77  | 

1, 112,  900 

916, 297 

I 

300 

280 

1 

3,  000 

4,  500 

3 

8, 800 

6,404 

7 

21,000 

58,001 

6 

114,000 

145, 132 

I 

a,  500 

694 

3 

62, 000 

24,  000 

1 

15, 000 

48,000  ! 

4 

28, 800 

18,  433 

4 

G.1U0 

10, 340 

7 

142, 800 

173, 700 

24 

62, 200 

45, 217 

J9 

593,  500 

259,  827 

8 

19,  300 

11,298 

1 

15,  000 

1C,  000 

5 

30,  600 

30, 537 

1 

2,  500 

1,700 

1 

300 

1,437 

22 

696, 400 

302,  652 

19 

304, 800 

52, 165 

1 

50, 000 

35,000 

28 

45, 150 

44, 354 

1 

500 

650 

1 

3,  000 

4,  GpQ 

I 

5U0 

50 

3 

344,  200 

199,  600 

I 

150,  000 

90,  000 

3 

89,  500 

145,  400 

23 

25, 150 

42,  256 

MBEIl  OF  -HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

t 

1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

13 

2 

$7,  320 

$30, 300 

6 

2, 160 

6, 009 

8 

2,700 

G9, 800 

3 

1,  440 

2,500 

24 

10,  320 

16,500 

1 

600 

800 

11 

4,  860 

!  7, 450 

35 

12,  000 

36,  000 

44 

31,  602 

03,400 

183 

'  55, 452 

240,  330 

51 

16,  251 

669,  am 

160 

6 

62,  532 

212,472 

64 

22,  320 

197, 735 

8 

2,  520 

18, 500 

14 

3,  GOO 

13,100 

3 

2 

1,500  j 

9, 000 

20 

7,450 

SOU,  500 

18 

86 

21,456  , 

60,  500 

2 

600 

1,000 

100 

57,  GOO 

200,  000 

58  : 

18,  600 

80,  000 

1 

600 

900 

315 

300 

280, 200 

1,  092, 000 

4 

1,  200 

2, 800 

23 

12 

L3, 080 

49,  250 

6 

1,  800 

3,600 

14 

G,  ICS 

18, 500 

69 

u 

28, 208 

24  G,  700 

20 

9,  600 

40,  000 

241 

9G,  768 

255, 725 

270 

119, 100 

259,  000 

103 

30,  628 

219, 000 

4 

1,  52-1 

2, 900 

3 

720 

3,440 

1,498 

203 

697,  G93 

2,251,28.3 

1 

2 

1,032 

8, 000 

5 

2, 100 

8,000 

15 

6,  000 

19,  750 

22 

8,  244 

SO,  897 

75 

23,  964 

230, 000 

2 

93G 

4,  000 

22 

15,  GOO 

45,  000 

3 

1,  500 

62,  000 

23 

8,292 

31, 267 

10 

4, 560 

22,  500 

79 

28,360 

266,  500 

75 

21,  348 

74,  592 

963 

352, 316 

880, 620 

33 

15 

12, 444 

26,  577 

9 

3,476 

39,  000 

40 

118 

30,  576 

80,  600 

3 

1,  872 

4,  060 

2 

720 

2,  200 

800 

358,  908 

924, 175 

146 

56, 280 

129,  200 

7 

9 

6,  000 

75,  000 

1 

123 

18, 1G8 

102, 307 

2 

720 

1,  GOO 

5 

1,  500 

9,  G80 

3 

1,080 

■  1,200 

223 

90,  900 

327,000 

40 

15,  600 

118,  000 

15 

6,  600 

232,000 

102 

41, 144 

97,970 
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manufactures, 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capit  al  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  valne  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

Photographs . . . . . 

9 

10,700 

11,815 

21 

6 

14,400 

33, 500 

Printing,  hook  and  job . * . 

5 

61,500 

36, 155 

70 

2 

29, 784 

78, 800 

Printing,  newspaper . , . 

9 

44,500 

30, 778 

82 

4 

34, 220 

123,462 

4 

1 

IQ 

13,425 

g 

40, 500 

53, 640 

219,686 

100, 000 

Scythe  stones . 

2, 000 

Sowing  machines .  , 

102,000 

Ship  building  .  . . 

15,700 

32 

15,240 

4G,  000 

ShlugloB .  . 

480 

1, 522 

Shoddy  . 

14,000 

Silver  plntod  ware . . . , .  . . 

86, 390 

17 

8,208 

101, 7B0 

Silver  wave . 

98, 400 

490, 000 

Springs,  Bpiml . 

20 

8,  280 

65, 000 

Stair  building . . . 

2, 895 

14 

6,  018 

14,  750 

Steam  heating  apparatus . 

30,  000 

9,775 

5 

2,400 

20,  000 

Stencils . _ 

1 

300 

300 

2 

900 

1, 800 

Stone  quarrying . 

2 

1,  300 

550 

11 

3, 720 

6,800 

Stuccowork . . . . . 

l 

1,000 

1,  875 

6 

1, 200 

'  3,275 

Soap  and  can  flic r 

47  000 

81,  698 

22 

6,132  • 

107, 332 

Sugar,  refined . . . . . 

80,  000  ! 
133, 850 

1, 132, 000 

90 

30,000 

j,  740, 750 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . 

41 

128,822  | 

179 

60, 706 

294,  687 

Trunks,  valises,  &e . 

2 

7,200 

12,475 

10  1 

2 

6,060 

26, 000 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . 

3 

6,500 

2,612 

3 

4 

1, 488 

5,1.30 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . .  . . 

23 

28,400  1 
1,000 

13,829 

43 

14,  304 

45, 280 

Willow  ware . 

1 

250 

2 

720 

4,000 

Wire  work . * . . . . . 

1 

4,000 

5,000 

•  12 

3,600 

*  15,000 

Woollen  goods . 

51 

3,138,000 

3,987,458 

2,558 

1,622 

1,056,396 

6,795,685 

Woollen  yam . . . 

6 

30,500  1 

82,766 

35 

14  | 

12.7B0 

119,520 

Aggregate.. . . . 

1,191  . 

24,278,295 

19,858,515 

20,795 

11, 695 

8,760, 125 

40,711,298 

l 
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Table  Ho.  L— MANUFACTURES,  BY  DISTBICTS,  1800. 


MANUFACTURES, 


ABBEVILLE  DISTRICT. 

Blackaraithlng . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . . 

Brick . . 

Clothing . ....... 

Cotton  gins . 

Hour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Cold  mining . . . . . . . 

Hats . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Liquor,  distilled . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Printing . . . . . . 

Saddlery  an d  harness . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &<S„ . . . ..... 

Total . . . 


ANDERSON  DISTRICT. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . . 

Blacksmithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Leather. . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware.... . 

Wool  carding . . . . 

Total . . . . . 


BARNWELL  DISTRICT. 

Agricultural  implements. . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Clothing...., . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . - . . . j . 

Furniture,  cabinet— Chairs  . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Shingles . . . 

Timber  cutting . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Turpentine,  distilled . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . - 

Total . . 


BEAUFORT  DISTRICT. 

A gri  cultural  implements . . . ... 

Blockami  thing . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Bread  .. . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 


number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

f 

!a 

1 

o 

fe 

& 

1 

'  *o 

8 

1 

I 

Cost  of  raw  mater! 

i 

•i 

g 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

*§ 

■3 

1 

12 

$6,445 

$  ,  OuG 

$9,133 

9,185 

3,700 

19 

,180 

1’boo 

3'  840 

’ 

2, 660 

10 

to  inn 

‘  ° 

,  900 

20, 

3, 300 

1,200 

18, 150 
2,000 

10  776 

38 

2 

22 

1 

450 

i 

'  600 

3,000 

1 

500 
22, 300 
10,500 
3,500 
.  11, 500 

13,550 

5’n! 

45 

8,  424 

1~,307 

zm 

rnn 

1,  500 

5,300 

9 

r  0R0 

26 

t'4~- 

G,  080 

j,£j0 

* 

78 

224, 195 

91, 880 

247 

i 

55, 932 

223,528 

500 
3,265 
1,200 
14, 325 
15, 000 

480 

3,  360 
780 
37,  284 
2,880 
480 

1, 070 

6 

7,300 

13 

2,400 
38, 030 
19,000 

1, 100 

10 

I 

x 

55  430 

58 

6 

50, 000 
400 

25 

21 

2 

110, 550 

1, 000 
7,750 
1,650 

27 

4 

137,266 
3,100 
14, 950 

^100 

960 

3,000 

824 

2,928 

7 

7,600 

5, 000 

11 

B 

3 

3,300 

2 

7, 000 

10 

9,500 

1 

2, 000 

700 

600 

3,600 

2 

1,500 

x 

1,200 

1,000 

2 

720 

120 

2,250 

1 

2 

5,400 

50 

185,480 

164,700 

148 

25 

59,  792 

346,441 

2 

2,200 

1,200 

860 
1,230 
11,500 
23,200 
400 
54,347 
155 
1,615 
775 
4,400' 
11, 035 

4 

1,  080 

3,080 

2 

3 

1,020 

4,776 

3,260 

3,088 

3 

4 

14,500 

8,000 

250 

10 

5 

2 

38,600 

36,600 

1 

1 

360 

1,145 

37 

166, 206 

142 

3 

24,  672 

109, 384 

1 

4,500 

2,700 

400 

432 

1,300 

6 

g 

1,620 

360 

6,200 

1 

1 

1,500 

1 

5,075 

21,450 

6 

39 

1,080 

6,200 

11 

13,740 

30, 615 

69  ■ 

226,481 

109,517 

223 

2 

50,  40D 

326,  513 

3 

2,675 

5,250 

850 

1, 800 
14,000 
39,800 

717 

1,766 

1,415 

3,500 

12,075 

4,688 

6 

19 

5 

780 

3,215 

8 

4,380 

125 

11,600 

2 

3, 900 

2 

4 

960 

5,900 

*  4 

4 

864 

13, 630 

9 

46 

7,164 

27,800 
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manuitactubes. 


BEAUFORT  DISTRICT— Continued. 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

W 'agouB,  carts,  &c . . . .  - . . 

Total . . . . . . I.... 


CHARLESTON  DISTRICT. 

Btackamlthing .  - . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . .. . . . 

Brick... . . . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . . . 

Cars..... . . . . ...^ . 

Cooperage . . ...... i .... . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . .  . . . . 

Lime  . . . . . 

Lumbor,  planed . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

Oil,  neat’s  foot . . . . . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . ...... 

Ship  and  boat  building . . 

Soap  and  candles. ........ . . . . . 

Timber  cutting . . . . . . . 

Turpentine,  distilled . .  _ . . . 

Total...,...,.. . . . . . 


CHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Agricultural  Implements . . . . . . 

Blacksmith  mg  . . .. . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes.--..........., . . ..... 

Carriages  - . . . . 

Cotton  gins . . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Fire-arms . . 

Flour  and  meal  . . . 

Leather..... . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . - 

Upholstery . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Total...... . . . 

CHESTERFIELD  DISTRICT. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Carriages. . . . i ...... . 

Leather,.... . . . . . . . . 

Turpentine,  distilled  . . .  .  .  —  - . . .....  t . 

Total.........  1,...,. . . . 

CLARENDEN  DISTRICT. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Total . , . . . 


i 

i 

Capital  invested. 

•  '  ' 

: 

. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

& 

■a 

1 

l 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$500 

$700 

2  ' 

$000 

$1,500 

4 

10, 100 

1,783 

11 

,  2,220 

7, 050 

33 

74,975 

•  26, 644 

97 

17,093 

73,595 

2 

5,000 

2,730 

11 

6, 400 

14,000 

I 

1,500 

i,  GOO 

5 

.1,800 

4, 555 

5 

95, 000 

10,375 

69 

31 

11, 124 

25,250 

4 

132,000 

2, 034 

74 

18,600 

29,575 

4 

147,000 

64, 260  . 

155, 

49, 800 

250,  922- 

1 

30,  000 

3, 000 

20 

7, 200 

14,  500 

3 

16,  000 

36,985 

9 

3,  480 

47,000 

i 

16, 000 

270 

25 

7 

5,892 

,  2*1,336 

1 

12,000 

100,000 

10  ! 

1, 680 

200,000 

5 

83, 500 

21,700 

48 

10,  068 

05,000 

5 

720,500 

04,000 

205 

109, 200 

340, 000 

i 

1,000 

400 

i 

120 

750 

1 

10,000 

E,  000 

25 

6,  000 

30,000 

s 

80,000 

20,000 

45 

,  32,  000 

■  48,723 

2 

8, 000 

3, 000 

36 

10,  800  ; 

,18,000 

720 

■8,000 

2., 

27, 000 

.  1, 400 

28 

4, 320 

■  13,800 

5  ; 

49, 550 

29, 600 

49 

8,532 

54,125 

46. 

1, 448, 050 

404,304 

‘  ,  008 

38 

260,  736 

1, 183,533 

1 

400 

580 

.  '.'2  . 

480 

1,400 

10 

0,700 

.3,458 

24 

.6,252 

11, 150 

5 

1,450 

2,470 

7 

3 

/  2, 160 

5, 735 

4 

6, 500 

8,775 

21 

6,  600 

18,000 

2 

7, 100 

2, 086 

7 

2,040 

4,  650 

1 

15,000 

1, 306 

6 

6 

.864 

'  1,802 

i 

1,200 

193 

3 

. 1  720 

950 

68, 737 

23 

. ...J  5,208 

83,426 

l 

500 

660 

1 

. ..J  300 

1,000 

2 

3,000 

800 

3 

.*  420 

1,700 

4  000 

7 

2,520 

7, 500 

o 

1  040 

7 

2,  496 

4, 800 

'  3Q0 

825 

1 

240 

1,  lOO 

1 

4 

1,100 

600 

3 

840 

2,450 

40 

. .  114,  950 

95, 536 

114 

8 

.  ;  30,140 

'  145*729 

11  000 

22 

6,  600 

:  21, 000 

^2  000 

5,100 

10 

2,400 

10,001) 

.  8 

4*  000 

8 

2,016 

,  9,490 

.  2 

7, 000 

19,450 

13 

2,400 

26j-900 

“  6 

41,850 

41,550 

53 

13,410 

,  66,  COO 

2  000 

4 

1,200 

3.005 

1 

0Q0 

2,  070 

3 

SCO 

'3 ,S»* 

1 

0‘  000  ■ 

1, 000 

4 

1,200 

■  3,J35 

2 

36,700 

1, 624 

27 

5, 676 

'f2, 000 

5 

43, 500 

7,194 

38 

8,976 

;  28,  340 

70 
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MANUFACTURES. 


9 

NUMBER  OP 

HANDS  EM*  1 

I 

PLOYED. 

g 

§ 

*3 

o 

1 

:  % 

1 

S 

* 

■8 

1  • 

1 

■& 

8 

I 

J 

s 

■3 

1 

73 

•  73 

i 

i 

g 

'i 

§ 

3 

£ 

o 

PH 

....  <i 

<5 

3 

$750 

$1,872 

$3,200 

1, 000 
18,920 
2,840 
158,  <M 
53,315 
GOO 

1 

350 

3 

7, 900 
.2,000 

5,280 

1,800 

3  « 

875 

20 

4,500 

9, 888 

38,  900 

200 

300 

6 

12,000 

4,505 

7, 310 
17, 220 

G2 

11, 028 

39, 049 

7,800 

33,020 

4 

4, 000 

1, 000 

2  370 

11 

3,000 

1,200 

6,500 

400 

2,900 

118, 855 

201,864 

224 

47,808 

•  29-1,686 

4, 125 
8,750 
3,700 
20, 075 
3,500 
420, 000 

1,375 

1,200 

3,350 

2,160 

4,000 

4, 000 
15,095 
725 

194, 991  . 

3,  072 

8,885 

9,31)0 

720 

33,700 

2,000 

2 

169 

230 

70, 728 

342.411 

95, 020 

16 

2,832 

103,395 

•  ■ 

720 

2,000 

1 

i,ooo 

825 

3 

2 

900 

2,232 

5,000 

300 

169,325 

4,535 

600 

27,289 

2,220 

7,700 

2 

coo 

1,200 

28 

113 

1 

19,5-tt 

70,811 

1  ■  i 

100,000 

45,500 

25 

10 

12,900 

81,0110 

1 

200,000 

25,195 

65 

4  | 

30;660  ! 

76,000 

4 

5,250 

2,805 

16. 

6 

4,848 

.  13,000 

1  •  1 

4,000 

400 

1 

360 

1,000 

74 

989, 175 

419,505 

488 

253 

162, 761 

761, 155 

2 

24, 000 
90,  000 

14,600 
76, 000 

35 

49 

10,500 

12,660 

'  26,000 

2 

"  7: 

120,000 

11 

440, 000 

995, '000 

190 

190 

57,  000 

i.iio.ow) 

10 

208, 700 

92, 770 

182 

2, 720 

172,000 

25 

762,700 

lr  178,370 

456 

197 

82, 880 

1,430,000 

1 

*  400 

9, 200 
7,025 
124, 300 
96,350 

.225 

4, 499 
11, 600 
23,900 
65, 116 

2 

360 

800 

12 

34 

27 

84 

33 

8, 064 

18,388 

5 

7, 980  . 

24,913 

3 

27,280 

67,500 

5 

105 

14,  772 

108,010 

56 

102,275 

3, 150 
25,505 

209,096 
2,091 
24, 750 

67 

17 

30 

8,532 

258,400 

9 

4,  584 

11,400 

12 

1 

8,820 

42,100 

24 

,  7,610 
53,  350 
2,000 
13,000 

10,575 
32, 025 
1,000 
7,500 

29 

74 

3 

5,  064 

24,011 

50 

11,760 

61,083 

1 

1,030. 

,  3,500 

2 

13 

9 

3,144 

15,500 

4 

12 

10 

3,600 

'  11,480 

1 

5,000 

490 

8,700 

3  000 

3, 900 

8,000 

x 

•  305 

9, 203 

796 

3,000 

5 

12 

5,196. 

30,986 

2,000 

■9,467 

*  3 

850 

680 

6 

960 

1,212 

199" 

|  471,705 

419, 085 

461 

115 

117,104 

701,316 

DARLINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Black  smithi  n  g . . . ... . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . .. . . . . 

Carriages. . . . . . . . . . 

Cotton,  gins _ _ . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal _ - . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. .  ’  ^ . J . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. .... . . . 

Turpentine,  crude  . . . . 

Turpentine,  distilled . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Watch  repairing,  jewelry,  &e . . . 


Total.. 


EDGEFIELD  DISTRICT. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Blacksmithlug . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cotton-gins . 

Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  meal  . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Hats  . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . r . . . . 

Paper,  printing... . . . . 

Porcelain  wore  .......  . . . . . 

Pottery  ware...... ...... . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness ... . . . . 


Total.. 


GEORGETOWN  DISTRICT. 

Cooperage . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed..... . . . 

Rico  donning . . . . . 

Turpentine,  d&tilied  . . . . 


Total., 


GREENVILLE  DISTRICT, 

Agricultural  implements  ....a... _ ....... 

Blocks  mi  thing . . . . 

Boots  aud  shoes. ... . . . 

Carriages . . . . . . 

Cotton  goods . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . .  . . . 

Furnituro,  cabinet . . . 

Leather... . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

JVIurblo  aud  stone  work . 

Paper,  printing . . . 

Saddlery  uud  Unrne3a . 

Sasb,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

Silver  plating . . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o- . . . 

Wool  carding . . . 


Total. . 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

! 

.  1 

VA. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  03?  HANDS  JSfli- 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Animal  value  of  products.  1 

Male. 

Female. 

•  ■ 

HORRY  DISTRICT. 

$11,500 

Turpentine,  distilled . . 

28 

259, 852 

269,084- 

463 

j  6 

46,  440 

392, 643 

Total. .  . . 1 . . . . . 

32 

367,202 

321,824 

.  514 

6 

61, 356 

476, 143 

KERSHAW  DISTRICT. 

61, 932  ' 

24,262 

101 

9,  D00 

38,837 

LANCASTER  DISTRICT. 

! 

| 

2,450 

350 

G80 

3 

840 

2,290 

2 . 

19 

46, 395 

99, 015 

43 

LAURENS  DISTRICT. 

1,460 

6, 910 

Roots  and  shoes  . . . . 

6 

5, 520 

18,  018 

Carriages . . . 

7 

7, 440 

21, 750 

Clothing . . . . n . . 

3 

Cotton- gin  8 . . . 

1 

300 

490 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

25 

1 

6,  436 

203,882 

Hats.. . . . 

1,  000 

Leather  ... . . . . . . .  „ 

g 

7,475 

Lime.. _ _ .... . . * .  . . 

2 

1, 667 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

12 

4, 824 

29,100 

Printing . . . . . 

x 

1,104 

2,595 

Saddlery  and  harness . , . 

'5  : 

8,406 

4, 300 

10 

3,  J80 

9,438 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . . 

1 

1, 500 

] ,  140 

i 

480 

2, 500 

Watch  repairing,  jewelry,  &c . . . . . 

3 

650 

250 

3 

1, 560 

2,150 

Wool  carding  . . _ . . . 

1 

.  1,000 

1 

180 

500 

Total . . . „ . .  .... 

76 

137,  600 

217, 947 

165 

38,332 

313, 535 

LEXINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Roots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

2 

1, 200 

1, 650 

s 

1,500 

3,724 

Carriages  . . . . . , r _ 

8 

12,800 

g,  6g5 

32 

7, 020 

17,725 

Cooperage.... . . . ..I.--...!.........:. 

M 

800 

100 

2 

552 

-  .  2,000 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . 

1 

70,  000 

100,000 

63 

95 

18,000 

150, 000 

Leather . . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

875 

900 

I 

300 

1,800 

Lumber,  sawed 

72 

123  600 

38, 970 

235 

30, 228 

126,000 

Printing.. . . .  . .  .  ....  ... 

1  • 

2,  000 

300 

3 

1, 260 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds _ ,  „  rT  _ r  _ ,  r  . .  _ 

x 

800 

125 

2 

obb 

Turpentine,  distilled  . . . _  . 

1 

8, 000 

1,200 

4 

720, 

Woollen  goods  . . . . . . . . 

1- 

50,  000 

60, 000 

37 

55 

11,400 

80,  boo 

Total . . . ... _ ..... . . . . 

89 

270,075 

205,930  . 

384 

150 

72, 240 

396,649 

MARION  DISTRICT. 

Carriages . .  . . 

1 

1,000 

420 

i 

-  240 

.  :  1,890 

Lumber,  aawedi. ...... _ _ ... _ ......... . . . . . . 

3 

.  12,500 

iii  15b  I 

26 

4,968: 

"  '  68, 550 

Turpentine,  distilled  . . . . . . . . . . , . 

5 

13, 400 

46,685 

12 

2,844:  j 

■,  64, 608 

Total. . . . . . . 

9 

26,900 

58,255  ! 

39 

8,052  1 

128,953 
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manufactures. 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1  : 

Capital  invested. . 

' 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

z 

1 

1 

| 

e 

£ 

■a 

! 

i 

1 

& 

MARLBOROUGH  DISTRICT. 

$3,000 

$350 

$1, 300 

$3, 00Q 

5,300 

500 

1,440 

3, 100 

360 

300 

36 

88,020 

93, 458 

16, 824 

139,526 

NEWBERRY  DISTRICT. 

10,600 

500 

16 

2, 688 

ORANGEBURGH  DISTRICT. 

20,000 

46 

66,300 

43,  D10 

149 

95,  435 

Total . . . . . .. 

83,360 

46,410 

173 

37,404 

115,435 

PICKENS  DISTRICT. 

Black  srai  tiling . . . . . . „  . . . 

720 

1,200 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . . . 

x 

125 

4,500 

Carriages.. . . . . . . . . . . . 

o'  nnn 

1, 728 

4,520 

Gunpowder . . . . . . . 

1' 

no*  mo 

o  L 

3 

900 

3,800 

Leather . . . . . . . • 

Q 

1,800 

7, 400 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

15 

2,700 

12,000 

Saddlery  and harnoas  . . . . . . . . .  .  •_ 

, 

2,500 

1, 000 

3 

900 

2,025 

' 

Total . . . . 

- 

100, 460 

11,802 

40 

8. 873 

36, 085 

' 

RICHLAND  DISTRICT. 

Machinery,  stoara-cnglneB,  Ac . . . 

‘ 

ooo 

24  600 

103,343 

Lumbar,  planed  . -  T. ............ . .  .  . .  . 

1 

20  000 

35  000 

30 

4  320 

60,000 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

30,000 

.  37,500 

30 

-  4, 320 

75,000 

Total . 

105, 000 

107, 110 

140 

33, 240 

238,343 

SPARTANBURG!!  DISTRICT. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

os 

■ 

240 

900 

Carriages . 

2 

«8  500 

18  600 

12 

4, 320. 

39,600 

Cotton  goods . 

6 

140,475 

52,615 

61 

84 

14,232 

87,847 

Flour  and  meal . 

34 

#5 o  ann 

7  620 

200,035 

Irou  castings . . . 

'  IW,  uuu 

175,  9uu 

60 

12,  000 

36,400 

Leather . 

5 

100, 000 

2,  040 

9,300 

10>  000 

1  128 

1,800 

Liquors,  distilled . a . 

240 

1,200 

T 

660 

3,600 

Lumber,  sawed . 

18 

V  200 

1  18 

2, 892 

16,370 

Pottery  ware . 

2 

’TOr 

900 

5 

1,156 

3,705 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

2  400 

7,000 

Wool  carding . 

3  800 

1, 000 

3, 300 
1,600 

8 

1 

120 

1,750 

Total . 

75 

369,370 

276,171 

225  i 

84 

48, 808 

408,007 
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MANUFACTURES. 

' 

' 

1 

i 

. 

r 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

■ 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

Female. 

SUMTEll  DISTRICT. 

4 

1 

360 

3 

1,  080 

3, 310 

Turpentine,  distill  od . 

9 

52,100 

68,299 

153 

1 

18,600 

96, 850 

Total . . . . . 

41 

161,400 

126, 860 

235 

1 

41,  796 

212,496 

UNION  DISTRICT. 

. 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . . 

1 

10,000 

3,497 

4 

4 

864 

3,760 

Flour  and  meal  . . . . . . 

93, 600 

14 

2, 856 

102,860 

7, 000 

6,300 

8 

1, 9B0 

10, 700 

Total . . . . . . 

10 

54,800 

103,397 

26 

'  4 

5, 700 

117, 320 

WILLIAMSBURGH  DISTRICT.  .  J 

Dumber,  sawed . . . . . .  ^ . 

2 

7,  000 

7,000 

17 

3,480 

14,  000 

Turpentlao,.  distilled . . . . . . . . . — . . . . 

18 

231,246 

100,000 

289 

14 

44,  340 

173,  636  ■ 

Total . . 

14 

838, 840 

107, 000 

306 

14  1 

47,820 

187,636 

YORK  DISTRICT. 

BlaclcRnfiitRing . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

150 

75 

2 

300 

675 

3 

1, 500 

3, 500  1 

S) 

2,760 

8,  610 

Carrie  get;  . _ : _ ... _ _ _ _ . _ 

2 

26,500 

23,200 

40 

9,336 

44, 300 

Flour  and  meal .............. .i.. .................. ...... ....... 

27 

53, 000 

161,170 

34 

5, 664 

177, 548 

Leather  ...... .... ............ .... 

3 

8,200 

5,805 

8 

1,980 

8, 895 

Liqnora,  distilled . » _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

600 

800 

3 

504 

2,  p00 

Till  inh  nr ,  p^yp.r|,  n  r .  . ■ 

11 

13,000 
4,000  1 

29, 940 

20 

3,072 

45,  310 

MiiTblft  And  plrtpn  xynvV  0,  .  . .  ...... _ _ 

1 

2,300  ' 

5 

900 

4, 000 

Saddlery  apd  "harness  -  . , . FT . . 

1 

3,800 

2,500 

5  1 

1,500 

6, 750 

Total . ,r . . . 

51 

108,750 

229, 290 

126 

26, 016 

898,088 
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Tablii  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION,  BY  DISTEIGTS,  I860. 


Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materiaL 

If  UMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

s 

3 

1 

1 

3  . 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

1 

s 

§224,195 

$91,881 

247 

1 

$55,  932 

$223, 528 

185,480 

164,700 

148 

85 

,  59,792 

246,411 

820,481 

109,517 

823 

2 

50,  400 

226,512 

•  74,575 

26, 644 

97 

17,  093  . 

73,595 

1,448,050 

404,304 

908 

38 

263,736 

1, 188,536 

114,950 

95, 536 

114 

8 

30, 140  . 

.  145,729 

41, 850 

41, 550 

53 

13,  416 

60, 600 

43,500 

7,194 

38 

8,976 

22,340 

118,855 

201,864 

224 

47,  808 

294,  628 

989,175 

419, 505 

486 

253 

168,761 

761,155 

768,700 

1,178,370 

456 

197 

82,  880 

1, 430,000 

471,705 

419, 085 

461 

115 

-117,104 

701, 376 

367,802 

331, 824 

514 

6 

61,356 

476, 143 

01, 938 

24,  262 

101 

9,900 

38,837 

46,335 

99,015 

43 

11,040 

131,  008 

137,600 

217, 947 

165 

38, 338 

318,535 

870, 075 

205,  930 

384 

150 

72, 840 

386,649 

20,  900 

58,255 

39 

8,053 

128, 958 

88,020 

99,458 

88 

16,824 

139, 526 

10,500 

5, 000 

16 

2,  68B 

11, 000 

83,360 

46, 410 

173 

37,  404 

115, 435 

100,  460 

11,802 

40 

8,873 

36, 085 

105,000 

107, 110 

140 

33,  240 

238,  348 

369,370 

276,171 

225 

84 

48, 808 

408, 007, 

161,  400 

126, 860 

235 

1 

41,796 

212,  496 

54,800 

102, 397 

26 

4 

5,  700 

117, 320 

238,846 

107,000 

306 

14 

47, 820 

187,  630 

108,750 

229,290 

126 

20,016 

298,  088 

6,931,756 

5,098,881 

6,066 

898 

1,380,027 

8,649,195 

Abbovlllo . 

Anderson - ... 

Baruwoll . 

Beaufort . 

Charleston . 

Chester . 

Chesterfield - 

Clarendon . 

Darlington . 

Edgefield . . 

Georgetown . 

Greenville . 

Horry . 

Kershaw . 

Laucaster . 

Lnurena . 

Lexington . 

Marlon . 

Marlborough . . . 

Newberry . 

Onmgeburgh... 

Pickens . . 

Richland . 

Spartan burgli ... 

Sumter . 

Union . . 

William  sburgh. .. 
York . 


Note.— No  returns  frpm  the  districts  of  Colleton  and  Fairfield. 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860: 


MANUFACTURES. 

. 

1 

I 

.1 

ig 

.  Capitalinvestea. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

i 

1 . 
g 
■g 

o  , 

1 

3 

■5 

1 

& 

$15, 800 

$■1,957 

30 

$6, 420 

$15,  375 

ur“rIemG  t3 

69, 480 

23,228 

165 

37,940 

92,301 

Boots  uud  shoes . 

51 

77.G35 

64,881 

158 

2 

43, 962 

142, 515 

9 

132.000 

11, 575 

88 

31 

14,364 

32,150 

2 

1,800 

3,500 

4 

900  . 

5,900 

rt  x 

475, 805 
147, 000 

139,294 

495 

.  158,608 

398, 070 

Cnrfi 1 S 

64,260 

155  1 

49,800 

250, 922 

Clothing . 

9 

41, 050 

19, 110 

23 

2 

8,712 

44, 900 

62, 150 

21, 440 

65 

21, 468 

56,  000 

8 

28, 200 

6,500 

24 

7,140 

22,  680 

Cotton  goods . - . 

17 

801,825 

431,525 

342 

549 

122, 940 

712,  950 

Fi  c  ur 

1,600 

253 

5  . 

1,200 

2,-050 

i 

355 

66,424 

1, 757, 174 

3, 891 

28 

7, 392 

18, 600 

400 

1 

360 

1, 145 

18, 150 

10, 776 

38 

8, 640 

32, 000 

G  o  CiJ 

2,640 

3 

900 

3, 840 

3 

3,400 

1,490 

7 

3 

1, 932 

6;732 

100, 000 

9, 200 

GO 

12,000 

36,400 

Leather . - . . . .  • 

49 

167,130 

81,930 

112 

1 

30, 756 

144,110 

Lima . . . 

4 

26,600 

760 

34 

7 

7,740 

27,803 

Liquors  distilled . . . . . . . 

3L 

9,330 

13,775 

39 

7,  020 

32,972 

2 

135,000 

40 

6, 000 

,  260,090 

Lumber,  sawed . - . . 

360 

1, 140,  616 

498, 135  j 

1,252 

8 

218, 929 

1, 124, 440 

7,800 

18 

4,  908 

8 

130, 243 

377 

134,400 

445, 192 

Machinery,  steam-GugiucB,'  &c. . . . . . 

1 

400 

1 

120 

■  750 

Oil,  neat’ 0-foot  ...........  —  . . ...... 

Paper,  printing . - . ♦  ••• 

3 

111,000 

53, 000  ' 

38 

19 

16, 044 

96, 500 

Porcelain  ware . . . 

1 

200,000 

25,195 

65 

4 

30,  660 

Pottery  ware . 

6 

5,475 

3,705 

21 

6 

*  0, 004 

PrlnHnp  ,  .  _ _ ................... 

5 

18,700 

2, 146 

18 

6,270 

15, 295 

llice,  cleaning . - . 

11 

440,000 

995,000 

190 

190 

57,  000 

1,110,000 

.  ...  . 

so 

116, 500 

47, 810 

109 

31, 980 

110, 877 

bttuolery  and harness. . . . . . . 

6 

52,800 

46,665 

74 

17, 316 

118,800 

fthlnglAn  . . ....... 

1 

4,500 

155 

3 

432 

.  1,300 

2 

8,000 

Z,  000 

36 

10,800 

18,000 

Rilllr  hT1  bUildl“e . .  '  ‘ 

1 

490 

305 

1 

796 

3,000 

Rnn 

1 

8,000 

6, 100 

3 

720 

8,000 

n,.mPhft r  nll+f5n 

8 

29, 700 

3, 015 

37 

6, 940 

20, 000 

S  ^  ^  ^ 

12 

25,  300 

17, 878 

26 

10, 260 

53,  546 

Turpentine '  crude  *  ° 

7 

’  13, 500' 

7, 610 

63 

j  12, 168 

v  20,240 

Turpentine,  distilled. . . - .  ... _ ........... 

88 

917,770 

683,  945 

1,338 

21 

148, 256 

1, 076, 725 

x 

300 

'  825 

1 

240 

.1,100 

j  ^ 

51, 400 

23,228 

99 

-  27,450 

81, 155 

t»  agons,  carts,  itn . . . . . — ...... 

Watch-milking,  jmyclry,  _ _ _ _ .... _ 

5 

2,150 

1, 050 

6 

3,204 

;  5,650 

Wool  carding _  _ _ _ ... 

9 

10,800 

13, 920 

13 

2,040 

17,962 

Woollen  goods . * 

1 

50,000 

60,000 

37 

55 

/  11,400 

80,000 

Aggregate . 

1,230 

6,931,756 

5,098,881 

6,066. 

898 

1,380,027 

8,619,193 
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Table  Ifo. 'I— M ANUTA 0 TUBES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


ANDERSON  COUNTY. 


Flour  anct  meal... 
Leather.. ..  ..... 
Lumber,  sawed--. 
Wool  carding. .... 


Total.. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing. . 

Carriages . 

Cotton  goods . , . 
Lumber,  sawed. 
Printing......,, 


Tqbacco,  manufactured. . 
Wooden  wore ........... 


Total.. 


BENTON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal.. . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . * . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 


Total.. 


BLEDSOE  COUNTY. 


Liquors,  distilled'.. 


BLOUNT  COUNTY, 


Corriagos . . 

Cotton  goods ...... 

Flour  aiid  meal.... 

Leatber . . 

Liquors,  diBtilled . . 
:'Luuiber,.  sawed... . 
W'biotcaraiug..... 


t  Total.. 


BRADLEY  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . - . . 

Leather . . . . . _ 

Lumber,  sawed.... . . . . 

Printing. . . . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slieet-iron  w  ara . 
Wool  eardiug  .  — . . . . . . . . . 


Total.. 


CAMPBELL  COUNTY, 


CANNON  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meul.  - 

Leather - ...... 

Lumber,  sawed  - 


$15, 50Q 
4,900 
•  14,300 
1,  000 


$27, 740 
3,  000 
5,831 
1,620 


.35,700 


3,500 
12,000 
68,000 
4,  000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,000 
11,000 


103, 900 


3,000 

4,000 

7,000 

5,700 


19,700 


2, 000 
57,000 
82,000 
8,000 
10,600 
7,700 
1,500 


38, 191 


9,500 

5,175 


3,000 
4,600 
10,  000 
17,500 


35, 100 


50,600 
7, 000 
9, 300 
2,000 
2,000 
15, 000 


85;  900 


18,700 
21, 400 
15,200 


2,  000 
13, 857 
189,790 
5,862 
13,225 
8,462 
4,500 


154,725 

1,305 

6,900 


50,250 
10, 160 
8, 575 


1,272 
2, 424 


11,400 
11, 508 
3, 960 
1,920 
1,440 
480 
6,100 


4,800 

3,984 


1,800 
6, 120 
5,064 
2, 160  . 
1,728 
2,052 


2,520 

3,200 


1,224 
4,284 
3, 240 


$32r40o. 

6,440 

HOBo 

1,900 


54,820 


4,800 

10,850 

17,500 

36,820 


4,450 

24,834 

223,044 

10,800 

12,800 

37,740 

5,950 


•  299,618 


244,550 
.  2,000 
10,050 
2,400 
3, 000 
8,000 

270,60 0 


61,260 
21, 909 
22,700 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


manufactures. 

1 

■3 

j 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

1 

CAKEOLL  COUNTY. 

3,805 

4,406 

20, 710 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

1 

10,000 

13,300 

5 

7 

3,060 

20,000 

48, 331 

8 

1,  G60 

5(5, 300 

600 

1, 249 

4 

2,112  1 

5,013 

4  * 

■720 

1,  COO 

26, 400 

1,200 

960 

4,550 
39, 850 

624 

836 

1, 610 

2  1 

300 

2,070 

1 

Total . 

42 

56,300 

99, 809 

130  j 

12  j 

29,900 

193, 758 

CARTER  COUNTY. 

? 

18 

3,888 

7, 750 

2 

3 

720 

4, 100 

14 

3, 348 

85,  000 

2 

300 

750 

1  5 

1G,  500 

49 

7,568 

19, 100 

3 

7G8 

4,500 

Liquors,  distilled . 

9 

3f  358 

11 

0,940 

10, 411 

Lumber,  sawed _ 

16 

3,372 

12,  900 

Saddlery  and  hum  pus 

g 

900 

2,500 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . .  . 

5 

900 

8 

1,764 

3,383 

Wool  carding  . . . 

1 

8.G10 

1 

300 

i  3,750 

1 

Total . . . 

G2  1 

100, 421 

128 

25, 868  . 

154, 144 

CHEATHAM  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing. . . . . . .  . 

4 

575 

517 

9  ! 

2,040 

3,150 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

3 

310 

1,360 

4 

1,140 

:  3, 570 

Cooperage . * _ 

2,450 

750 

2,400 

5,000 

Flour  and  meal... . . . . . 

J  i 

1, 300 

2,500  ! 

1 

240 

2,750 

Gunpowder . . . 

20,000 

10,000 

10 

3, 000 

25,000 

Leather . 

3 

4, 000 

3, 600 

8 

1, 920 

7,100 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

17 

119,800 

31,500 

84 

4 

17,  G7G 

68,885 

Total . . 

•j  11 

118,435 

50,227 

126 

4 

28,416 

|  114,455 

CLAIBORNE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing.. 

. 

350 

200 

365 

8 

1,200 

2,140 

Boots  and  sthnns 

j  8 

405 

6G0 

1, 150 

Carriages .  . . 

.1  1 

500 

250 

2  . 

720 

1,500 

Flour  and  meal . . . , .' . . 

j  i 

11, 950 

7,325 

19  ' . 

4, 440 

12,1)25 

Furniture,  p.iihitiefc 

900 

7,000 

400 

1,020 

1,700 

Iron,  pig .  _  . . . . 

;i  3 

2,565 

43  1 . 

9,360 

35,075 

Leather _ t 

■  !  6 

4, 100 

3,500 

10 

2,1.72 

6,450 

Lumber,  Rawed  ....  _  ..  .. 

12 

3,500 

1,400 

13 

3,660 

10,350 

Millstones,  burr . . . .  ....... 

1 

100 

50 

2 

600 

1, 050 

Saddlery  and  harness  _ . . . 

)  2 

1,000 

350 

280 

0 

660 

1,250 

Wagons,  carts  fin* 

300 

1,  080 

,4381? 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . 

]  4 

1, 400 

4,  450 

4 

.  708 

5,800 

Total . 

.1  60 

31, 350 

1  01, 090 

114 

26, 230  ■ 

60,640 

71 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


— — — 

1 

NUMBER  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

• 

A 

% 

g 

MAJJUFACTI7RES. 

1 

a 

1 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

i 

i 

1 

3 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  c  E  labc 

i? 

| 

1 

COCKE  OOONTT. 

12 

$2,345 

$4,31° 

24 

$4,710 

$10,  m 

X 

25 

350 

1 

360 

800 

1, 1G5 

4,533 

19 

3,504 

a,  soo 

2 

35 

725 

s 

540 

1,400 

11, 100 

44, 324 

13 

2,833 

54,015 

3 

5,920 

4,815 

7 

8,520 

10,100 

250 

630 

4 

01)0 

1,080 

4,050 

3,107 

7 

1,380 

0,  fi  t  si 

110 

633 

2 

660 

1,350 

150 

335 

2 

540 

1,000 

1 

50 

80 

2 

240 

000 

Total. . . .  - 

56 

25, 100 

63, 842 

80 

18, 012 

07,825 

COFFEE  COUNTY. 

3,000 

1,929 

15 

0,028 

7,675 

100 

184 

1 

300 

fiiKI 

400 

100 

2 

960 

1,1100 

■piAnr  fln*  n7»ni 

0,300 
1,300 
10, 100 

23,  750 

4  1 

840  •' 

27,  770 

Vnvrftnr*  fp 

4 

1,200 

3,8110 

5. 272 

13 

3,  504 

10, 770 

25, 600 

24, 530 

42 

7,  008 

47, 850 

1, 200 

1,  BOO 

2,000 

1, 500 

«  n«n 

4, 128 

7, 455 

"Wool  carding _ _  _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

2 

2,100 

2 

324 

2, 850 

Total . . . . . . 

39 

54, 100 

61, 155 

107 

23, 472 

112,283 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . 

1 

18, 000 
10, 000 
7,000 

93.800 
4,000 

12, 000 

45.800 
50,000 

10  0 

3, 000 
3,000 
500 

14, 400 

30,000 

Bellows . . . . . . . . 

1, 200 
1,080 
42, 360 
3,900 
20,800 
30, 220 
11, 000 
300 
5,700 

1  . 

1,920 

18,000 

Blacktcm  ithing _ r x  r  -  - 

2 

1, 680 
28,  S00 
936 

3,080 

Boots  and  nhnpf* . _ _ 

123 

14 

§  | 

Bread  and  cra«knrs  _  _  rr  ,  _  _ 

Carpentering . . . . 

1 

12 

42 

30 

7,  200 

80,000 

Carriages . . . . . 

3 

29,  040 
15, 840 
600 

71,000 

Cara . . . . . . . 

1 

45,000 

Cigars  . . . . . . . . 

1,&10 

Confectionery  . . . . 

1 

1,944 

5,520 

1,080 

9,390 

Cooperage . . .  . . . . 

2 

i3,  m 
1,000 
13,000 
10,500 

Fire-arras . . . . . . 

1 

1  400 

1° 

3 

Flour  nnfl  meal . 

Iron  oaBtlnjrs— Stoves . 

a 

o 

6,000 

14. 500 
154, 000 

22.500 
106,  500 
175,  000 

500 

U,  000 
5,350 

3 

is- 

696 
8,040 
10,  920 
4,320 
14, 520 
118, 800 
600 

2, 400 

Leather . 

i  3 

. 

235,850 
30,000 
185,250 
391,760 
2,  000 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . 

2 

14,  0C6 
103,  387 
167, 300 

°  I . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

15 

59 

442 

Muchluory,  steam  engines,  &o . 

•  4  * 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . .  . 

Oil,  lard . . . . . 

1  _ 

65,000 

Printing  . . . . . . . . .  _ 

* 

4*,  000 

570,  000 

101, 230 

31,  600 
7,000 
60,  000 

Saddle  trees . . .  1  ^ 

3, 500 

6, 600 

S&kIi,  doors,  and  blinds  ............. _ 

i 

2,000 

15, 250 

20 

9,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  slieetdron  wure . . 

!  1 

1  7 

10, 000 
119, 000 

10, 800 
108, 670 

4 

94 

1, 560 
47, 880 

22,  000 
235,  900 

1 

30,000 

25,000 

40 

10 

10, 800 

52,000 
14, 100 
80U 

1 

1 

15, 000 

480 

12 

1 

5, 340 

300 

1 

240 

Total . 

|  934, 343 

1, 256 

62 

454,  058 

1, 520, 000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


DECATUR  COUNTY. 


Lumber,  sawed . 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Total . . 


DEKALB  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . 

'Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Total . . . . . 


DICKSON  COUNTY. 

Blncksmithing . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . 

Iron,  pig . 

Leather . . 

•Lumber,  sawed . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Total . . 


DYER  COUNTY. 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Sash,  doors,  and  bliucla . 

Shingles . 

Tobacco,  manufactured...... . 

Total . 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Blncksmllhing . . 

llootB  and  shoes . . 

Brick . 

Carriages . 

Clothing,  ladies’ . 

Clothing,  men's . . . . 

Cotton  gin  8 . . . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Leather . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Total . 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


45 

s 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

§ 

! 

■s 

s 

1 

Capital  invested. 

6 

I 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

< 

I 

$450 

$1,500 

8 

$1,  440 

$4,  500 

2 

11,  500 

5, 820 

11 

3 

2, 112 

14,300 

3 

11,  950 

7,320 

19 

3 

3,552 

18,  800 

1 

500 

300 

2 

480 

1, 100 

5 

11, 500 

8,480 

5 

1, 0C8 

17, 115 

7 

13,  300 

15,  383 

19 

5, 280 

27, 505 

7 

13, 950 

6, 900 

17 

3, 564 

14. 160 

3 

4,500 

3, 130 

6 

6 

-  2, 508 

7,  630 

2 

4,  000 

3,000 

8 

3, 420 

8, 400 

25 

47, 750 

37, 193 

57 

6 

16, 320 

75, 970 

6 

3,375 

2,480 

15 

.  4, 320 

0,  250 

1 

1,000  • 

370 

2 

900 

1, 500 

1 

100,  000 

26, 000 

93 

7 

9, 348 

42, 000 

6 

8,  950 

4,878 

13 

3, 108 

8,750 

10 

20, 300 

8, 800 

45 

9,756 

37,  600 

2 

1,300 

750 

4 

1,080 

4,  800 

1 

275 

165 

3 

480 

700 

27 

135, 200 

43,443 

174 

7 

29, 592 

104,  600 

1 

1,700 

150 

•  3 

1, 800 

2, 500 

9 

37,  300 

27, 400 

G7 

5 

19, 620 

84, 000 

1 

900 

700 

8 

3,840 

|  5, oon 

1 

2,200 

1,500 

10 

3, 240 

6, 000 

1 

30,  000 

23, 000 

25 

1 

6,  552 

1  32,200 

13 

72, 100 

52, 750 

113 

6 

35, 052 

129, 700 

I 

|  7, 400 

|  9, 400 

B 

2, 880 

13, 000 

3 

3,100 

2, 400 

10 

1 

3, 360 

9,500 

3 

5, 900 

1,  9U0 

8 

1 

2,  820 

6,100 

2 

1,000 

300 

9 

1,350 

4,500 

6 

10, 400 

8, 900 

38 

1 

11,280 

27,  500 

6  ! 

l,  450 

24,  900 

18 

3,504 

36, 500 

4 

5, 400 

16, 700 

13 

3 

3,  960 

27, 338 

1 

4, 000 

3,  300 

4 

2,160 

8, 750 

1 

100 

40 

1 

600 

1,000 

1 

2, 000 

2,  350 

2 

480 

4,  750 

2 

1  7, 000 

24, 000 

16 

5,  400 

38, 500 

2 

1,  600 

1,600 

5 

1,620 

3, 500 

2 

|  2, 540 

1, 150 

4 

1  960 

1 

4,  000 

!  3, 000 

10 

!  2, 100 

6,000 

3 

2,  600 

850 

5 

'  3, 240 

8,500 

I 

500 

2,  000 

1  , 

!  240 

2,500 

39 

58, 990 

102, 790 

134 

21 

j  46,014 

200,433 

11 

10, 200 

4,  719 

30 

l  6,864 

15,907 

1 

300 

350 

i  1 

1  340 

,  ,  850 

2 

2,500 

400 

9 

!  800  1 

3,300 

Blncksmithing.. 
Boots  and  shoes , 
Brick . 
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i 

1 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

■3 

is 

1 

1 

I 

.1 

1 

1 

I 

o 

1 

2 

1 

£ 

I 

% 

§ 

! 

FRANKLIN  COUNT  Y-Contiunod. 

$25, 000 
500 
34,000 
41, 900 

6,  GOO 
1G,  500 
2,500 
20,550 

$9, 740 
750 

9, 100 
93,730 
1,700 
16,725 
8,145 
13, 520 

1, 000 
1,800 
130 

4, 450 
6,850 

25 

$10,560 

$33,806 

a,  190 

18,320 

o 

25 

16 

131,070 

5,000 

35,045 

13,790 

2,280 

20 

13 

30 

5,520 

30,400 

4,000 

5,100 

1, 300 
500 

8.500 

5.500 

480 

720 

480 

6,000 

9,480 

Total . 

71 

185 

e 

25 

44, 840 

294,787 

GIBSON  COUNTY. 

4,280 

300 

10 

4,680 

10,000 

1,  QUO 

9, 400 
3,000 

600 

. 

12 

3 

3,600 

900 

300 

ro'ooo 

*’ 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . . . 

35,550 

500 

24, 650 

1,500 

600 

1,500 

17, 700 

In,  775 

313 

1,250 

Wool  carding  . . . . . . . . j 

6  0  | 

800  | 

Total . 

20 

on 

101,330 

1  0  1 

_  ,315 

28, 176  | 

GILES  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . 

1,000  : 

960 

3,888 

1,032 

3,900 

240 

12  912 

15,000 

Blucksmlthinfi'. . . . 

7 

1,200 

19 

8,500 

2,283 

Boots  and  shoes . „ . 

' 

3,350 

3,200 

Carriages . . . . . . . 

2  , 

780 

3 

8,000 

500 

Clothing . 

2 

3,500 

2,500 

12 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

1 

1 

85,000 
85,985 
7,  C50 

Flour  and  monl . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

9 

5 

1 

10 

Gr  000 
23,800 
5,150 
2,500 

50  000 
59,500 
1,470 
2,000 

20 

10 

4 

4, 158 

3, 048 

1, 920 

5,  832 

1, 440 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . 

5,000 

29,236 

7,900 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

2,100 

27 

Lumber,  sawed . 

13 

8 

24,325 

8 

14,  040 

5, 7B4 
480 

74,800 

17,839 

Snddlory  and  harness . 

61 

. 

Shingles . 

^50 

6,400 

1,200 

5,500 

Tin,  copper,  nnd  sheet-iron  ware . 

3,000 

1,700 

2,000 

480 

TYngons,  oarts,  Sic . . 

. 

3,792 

7,900 

2,025 

Total . ' . 

63,  900 

363, 292 

7~ 

181>  610 

177,403 

40 

GRAINGER  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithlng . 

500 
21,  GOO 

1,100 

480 

2,  076 

2, 000 

F lour  nnd  meal . . . 

20 

4 

58, 785 

Furniture,  cabiuefc . . . 

51, 830 

12 

780 

1,440 

1,272 

2, 010 

1, 500 
5,400 

Leather . . . . . . . 

1 

COO 

500 

3,000 

4 

Lumber,  sawed . .  . 

. 

u,  UUU 

5 

10, 241 
8,000 

Paper,  printing .  . 

5 

3,  900 

3, 300 

7 

Saddlery  nnd  harness . . 

1 

1)  fjQQ 

400 

200 

j 

8 

3G0 

808 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . 

1,728 

300 

4,500 

Wool  carding  . . . 

G00 

2, 000 
2,000 

12 

g 

i 

2,400 

Total . . 

24 

37  000 

66  930 

8 

10,476 

93, 634 

1 

° 

- - - 1 
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NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM- 

PLOYED. 

8 

w 

1  1 

’a 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

3 

8 

9 

0 

<E 

£ 

1 

l 

° 

.8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

®  1 

! 

H 

1 

*3 

o  | 

a 

Ph  | 

IIABDEMAN  COUNTY— Continued. 

$400 
1,425  | 
2,150 

$350 

1, 200 
1,500 

$540 

3,060 

1,740 

$1, 500 
5,345 
4,800 

i 

1  ''  B,  '  -  '  Bi 

Tin  W, 

74,548 

.  .  J.r 

194,420 

' 

• 

a  *  i 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

25,  000 
17,  400 
40,000 
500  j 

18, 000 
9,600 
17, 000 
1,200 

34 

20 

70 

14 

5,640 
5,196 
1G,  488 
60 

28, 000 
20, 150 
51,000 
1,500 

' 

10 

Total . 

21 

TO*5 

H 

100,  C50 

HAWKINS  COUNTY. 

1,000 

700 

50,30° 

6  1 

1, 080 
GC0 
4,932 
720 
3,840 
540  , 

480 

1,200 

360 

2,500 

480 
60, 877 
100 

11,250 
1,000 
.  2,500 
580 

675 

G,:600 

17 

23  ; 

84,  970 
1,800 

18, 300 

4, 000 ' 
5,000 
800 

000 

2,000 

18  4 

8,000 
5,  DM 

~  1 

■ 

2 

' 

7,400 

3 

Total . . . 

36 

j  83, 200 

84,662 

65 

14, 100 

,  180, 180 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY, 

Blacksmlthing . . . . . 

r 

5.300 

1,470 

42,000 

150 

30, 200 
825 

4, 010 
2,900 

26 

|  6, 820 

17,205 
8, 407 
74, 875 
676 

120, 028 
1,  715 

Boot#  aurlalioea . 

4 

3,240  | 

Cari’iagea . . . . . 

9 

Coffins . .  _  t 

2 

38,500 

52 

GOO 
7,260 
720 
900  | 
18, 960 

1, 440 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

14 

2 

Furniture,  cabinet.... . 

1,  0 

25 

Leutlier . . . 

5  0 

2 

2,200 
91, 330 
2, 600 

Lumber,  sawed . 

IS 

1 

62,200 

1, 400 

-  41, 160 
GOO 

3 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . 

4  ! 

Saddlery  and  harness. .... _ 

Sash,  doors,  aud  blioda . 

6 

8,700 

3,200 

300 

800 

8,093 

1,400 

17 

6, 960 
900 

600 

1,440 

20, 030 
3,000 
900 
2,100 

Shingles . 

3 

1 

Tiu,  copper,  und  sheetdrou  ware . 

1 

1 

4 25 

2 

2 

W ugona,  carts,  &c. . . .  _•  l_ . 

Wool  carding . . . 

0 

3 

7, 650 

5, 265 

30 

8, 760 

1  780 

18, 810 
7,  100 

2,300 

5, 600 

3  J 

Total . . 

60 

173, 995 

85, 380 

371,  276 

8  ,  18 

253  | 

HENDERSON  COUNTY. 

Carriages . . . . . 

|  900 

2.500 

1.500 

2.500 
4,  000 

1  3, 500 

Furniture,  cabiuet . 

1 

1, 400 

800 

3 

Leather . . . . , 

1 

coo  1 

2 

1,200 
.  1,200  1 

Lum  her,  sawed _ _ _ 

L 

4  000 

4, 500 

1,200 

4 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

2 

7 

1, 800 

800 

4 

1, 320  | 

Total . . 

TO  O  n 

n  oon 

14,000 

> 

5, 200 

20 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

Cotton  goods  . . . . 

• 

64  000 

To baeco ,  man ufacturcd . 

3 

70,000 

41,900 

S3 

37 

11,2  J? 

01*  *00 

6 

S3, 400 

48,600 

63 

V* 

'  " 

Total . . . 

1  ' 

004 

1  155  «00 

8 

J,400 

90,500 

86 

50 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM-  j 
PLOYED. 

« 

.j 

•a 

a 

* 

& 

2 

10  j 

|  30 

2  1 

60 

5 

L 

1 

1 . 

3 

1 

83 

J  30 

MANUFACTURES. 


Boots  and  shoes . 

Cotton  goods.... . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Iron,  pig . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness 


HICKMAN  COUNTY. 

. y-V-:' . 


Total,. 


HttoHREYS  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Leather . . . 

gaddlery  and  harness . ... . 


Total.. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

Blacksmitbing . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . . . 

Clothing . 

Cotton  goods . . . 

Edge  tools . 

Flour  aud  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Grain  threshing . . 

Iron  castings . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work, . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  St, c . . . 

Watch  repairing  and  silversmithlng . 

Wool  carding . 


Total.. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


Blacksmlthlng . . 
Flour  and  meal. . 
Iron — Bar,  &c  . . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed.. 
Wool  carding  ... 


Total.. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing .. 
Boots  aud  shoes. 

Brick . 

Carriages ....... 

Cars..... . 

Confectionery . . . 
Cooperage . 


1 

$1,000 

$740 

1 

64,000  1 

13, 241 

1 

3,000  ' 

1, 816 

1 

.  25,000 

14,  000 

3 

.  4, 400 

1,984 

1 

1,000 

200 

1 

|  4,1»°00 

442 

1, 500 

20,200 


950 
700 
73,000 
4, 000 
32, 500 
2,200 
500 
1,000 
16,800 
2, 850 
22,900 
800 
4,100 
1,500 
2,800 


1,200 

3,000 

19,400 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 


4,850 

2,000 

6,000 

3,300 

6,000 

1,200 

3,050 


1,500 

14,500 


750 
344 
1,200 
18,000 
3,500 
79, 075 
1,475 
200 
1,030 
14,155 
3,290 
13,585 
200 
3,100 
1,000 
3,550 


1, 310 
7,474 
14,350 
1, 100 
225 
1, 500 


1, 300 
2, 110 
1,545 


$480 

$2,000 

4,260 

27,000 

480 

2,620 

14,400 

39,000 

1,080 

4,01V 

192 

585 

840 

1,507 

1, 440 
4, 884 


4,344 

1,704 


3,960 

1,380 

4.440 
720 

2,316 

1.440 
1,7*0 
1, 320 

840 

216 


6,480 

1,500 


1,764 

2,400 


4,000 
27,  850 
1, 515 


2,700 
24, 195 
2,200 
3, 600 
2,000 
34,  500 
6,000 
89, 190 
5, 100 
600 
2,500 
,  25,000 
0, 130 
26,400 
1,000 
8, 900 
3,000 
6,200 
2,  you 
a,  700 


7,000 
9,150 
26, 140 
2,200 
1,250 
‘  1,7*00 


47,440 


17,100 
5,000 
1,200 
4,800 
4,000 
4,53ft 
9, 098 
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MANUFACTURES. 

i 

1 

"w 

! 

b 

| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

FL0m>. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

1 

y 

! 

,  i 

4 

Male. 

Female. 

KNOX  COUNTY— Continued. 

45  ^ 

$263, 5(50 

50, 000 

29 

1  i 

1  18 

9  i 

0,800 

Paper,  printing . . . . 

!  1 

12,000  | 

7,200 

6  j 

5 

2,460 

20,000 

Si-  640 

8, 400 

1  l 

2,200  | 

1,400 

2,000 

Total . 

i  as 

348,580 

325, 773 

299 

5 

87, 435 

586, 498 

LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 

675 

720 

1,750 

1  7 

40,  500 

1  x 

3 

300 

600 

6  1 

1,  800 

2,000 

21,  300 

16,590 

49 

14,400 

45, 925 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

1 

1,000 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . r _  -  _  „ 

6 

g 

202,  000 

83, 500 

93 

123 

35, 580 

158,600 
21,  557 

Furniture,  cabinet, .... . . „ . 

1 

888 

Iron,  l>ar,  &c . . . .  .  j 

1 

1,650 

Leather . 

4 

14,108 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

g 

3,600 

Saddlery  and  harness  ..... . . . 

1 

000 

Wool  carding’ . . . . , .  . 

2 

j  3,500 

8,000  | 

g 

1,  092 

11, 367 

Total . . . . ! 

20 

245,  800 

119,258 

121 

123 

41,  964 

213,  670 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Blacksmifchlna  .......... _ . . . . 

2 

1  °00 

270 

4 

720 

1,600 

Cotton.  Roods . . . . 

I 

23,  000 

0,000 

10. 

16 

3,744 

18, 000 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . ' . . . 

2 

17, 000 

6, 300 

12 

3,  000 

12,800 

Total . 

5 

41, 200 

15,570 

26 

16 

7,464 

32,400 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Roots  and  shoos . 

3 

5  037 

0g7 

2, 400 

6, 730 

Carriages . 

6  000 

2  500 

g 

7, 000 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . 

1 

30,  000 

7,000 

4 

12 

1,  644 

15,  000 

Fire -anna . . 

400 

300 

300 

720 

Flour  and  meal  _ _ _ 

Leather . . . . 

' 

14, 700 

14, 890 

10 

18 

5, 160 

26, 700 

Lumber  cnwcil _ 

j  7, 548 

30,  574 

8 

22, 150 

8, 154 

38  • 

Total . . . . 

32 

105, 127 

107, 981 

87 

12 

21,588 

173, 374 

MCMINN  COUNTY, 

Agrienlfcnrrd  implements _ T„---  , 

1, 700 

Blncksmithing  . . . . . 

11 

4  360 

3  8*8 

20 

4  992 

12, 210 

Boots  and  shoes. . . . 

3 

350 

1, 505 

5 

1 

1,968 

4,410 
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1  ' 

NUMBER  OF  1 

SANDS  EM- 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

S 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materu 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

. 

“S 

! 

1  - 

MCMINN  COUNTY— Continued. 

10 

1 

1 

16 

1 

1 

2  . 

1 

625 

.  28,168 

Cotton,  goods . . . . . 

03,000 

17, '200 

7 

34 

D,1G8  1 

105 

210 

1 

2 

420 

104 

350 

500 

10,800 

1, 200 

15 

3,636 

1,032 

5, 292 

10, 993 

Honors,  distilled . . . . 

4 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1, 166 

5 

32 

1 

.2, 682 
27,044 

10 

'  2 ,400 

10, 000 

Mattresses,  &c . . . 

120 

782 

480 

1 

3 

1 

636 

900 

1,750 

1,800 

960 

1, 500 

6 

3, 600 

5,200 

S Rddlory  and  harness . . . . . 

2, 800 

2,076 

7 

4 

3 

2, 640 
2,028 

7,620 

7, 192 

2 

372 

3,550 

Total . 

81 

838, 360 

158, 195 

173 

40 

.  49,880 

207,  80S 

MCNAIRY  COUNTY, 

2 

612 

1,350 

180 

4 

650 

1,225 

Leather . . . .  . . 

4 

7,250 

12 

8,898 

13, 100 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

5 

11,  490 
2,575 

32 

8, 550 

30, 005 

Saddlery  and  harness . _ . 

G 

1 

|  1.1 

G 

3,000 

7,  084 

Shingles . . . . . .  . . . 

2, 150 

1,800 

0, 500 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wavo . . . ! 

1' 

600 

•  2 

900 

2,000 

■\VagoiiHj  carts,  &o . ..I 

1 

100 

2 

600 

1, 000 

Total . . . 

21 

71 

19, 620  : 

69,494 

MACON  OOTjNTY. 

Leather . . . . 

1  150 

1,100 

4 

960 

3,800 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements _ •..  _ , _ 

1 

5 

* 

1, 200 

7  000 

420 

4 

960 

1,950 

Boots  and  shoos . 

10, 460 

19 

3 

6,000 

20,705 

BroomB  . . . . 

1,000 

1, 300 

480 

1,809 

Carriages  . . .  . 

12 

4,  500 

14, 500 

Flour  and  meal ....... . . 

10 

•  2 

9 

5, 000 
40  000 

2, 235 
89, 200 

18 

4, 752 

130,450 

Iron,  bar,  &c . . . 

Leather.. . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

5,800 

33,000 

4,580 
11, 0J5 

7  170 

13 

30 

18 

1 

5, 280 
7,176 
4, 860 

14,875 
;  26,  080 
21,300 

Pottery  wave  . . .  . . 

1 

150 

2 

200 

600 

8,100 

Printing . _ . .......  ■.  . 

1 

1 

1 

5,000 

2  200 

1, 200 

.  7 

3, 360 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

610 

2 

960 

.  1,880 
10,350 

Tin,  copper,  tad  sheet-iron -ware . . . 

10, ooo 

4,000 

6 

3,600 

Total,... . . . 

39 

124;  900 

133, 240 

134 

1 

43,128 

252,650 

MARION  COUNTY. 

* 

Blackitmlttaine . 

2 

400 

290 

4 

960 

1,950 

Boots  and  shoeH . . .  . . 

250 

.  586 

3 

840  * 

1,530 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

10 

8,700 

5,900 

10 

1,836 

7,l«i8 

Coal,  bituminous ..... .. 

4 

649, 000 

34, 885 

390 

,  1  124,200, 

403, 602 

Leather... . 

•  1,000 

700 

3 

432'; 

i,  iod 

Liquors,  distilled .  .  ' 

1 

150 

600 

2 

900 

72 
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X 

\ 

1 

*3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTUEES. 

■ 

i 

s 

f 

! 

1  . 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

■3 

1 

4 

MARION  COUNTY-— Continued. 

- 

pf)0 

$1, 060 
500 
lf  600 

r 

$900 

GOO 

144 

$3,220 

1,550 

1,850 

50 

800 

27 

fiRI- 

46, 121 

420 

428,074 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

20 

5,405 
2,060 
225 
14,000 
5,800 
8,700 
3,100 
■  1,000 
4,200 

5,729 
.  3,440 
600 
23,750 
6,510 
8,800 

3, 550 
525 
11,335 

39 

13 

9,432 

4,020 

900 

1,  740 
2,640 
3,240 
2,340 

19,  COO 

9, 7D0 
2,000 
23,000 
12,500 
17,700 
8,060 

g 

12 

18 

6 

6 

7 

1,308 

34,770 

Total . 

53 

44,490 

64,239 

112 

27, 216 

115,  860 

MAUEY  COUNTY. 

Bagging . 

5,000 

12,690 

26,500 

2! 

23 

720 

6,  SCO 

8  000 

Black  smithing  . . . 

8 

14, 250 
26,715 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

2  7C4 
13,072 

Brick . . . 

7,560  | 

Bridges.. . . . . . . . . . . 

17,000 

750 

775 

10,000 

Carpentering . . . . . . . . . . . 

13 

otm 

25,000 

^9, 000 

Carriages . . . 

oft’onn 

16,600 

29,784 

48  900 
70,400 
27, 575 

Clothing . . . . . . . 

' 

/2° 

20,340 

Cordage . . . . . . . 

• 

5*  000 

Fire-arms  . . . . . 

1 

350 

24,200 

3,500 

140 

6 

576 
480  . 

800 
47,510 
44, 694 
36,777 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

_ 

1 

Furniture,  cabinet . . .  L 

. 

38  707 

13*  800 

Leather.... . . . . . . 

10 

25,800 

17, 595 

34 

32 

7, 584 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. . . . 

10 

1 

55,900 

23, 715 

64 

1 

21,  648 

69,  805 
3,000 
3,500 
1,800 

Marble  and  stone  work _ _ _ 

1,500 

500 

4 

2,760 

Painting . .  . 

5 

Printing . 

2 

700 

3 

1, 080 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . 

3  500 
9,000 

6.500 
11, 600 

8.500 
1,000 

880 

8 

2j94Q 

19,835 

15,000 

.13,800 

5,000 

4,400 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

6,920 

3, 798 
2,600 

3, 500 

19 

4,620 

6,  612 
2,040 
480 

Wagons,  cartB,  &o . 

^Vatch  repairing,  ailveramUhlng,  &c . 

7 

2 

1 

19 

Wool  carding . 

5 

4 

Total . 

• 

222,228 

496 

158,487 

535,511 

353,890 

1 

MEIGS  COUNTY. 

Cotton  goods . . 

15,000 

7,000 

1,464 

3 

'  17 

12,000 

MONROE :  COXJNTT* 


Blacksmithrng ...... 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furnituro,  cabinet . . , 

Leather . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  .... 

Lumber,  sawed . 

'  Saddlery  and  harness 


6 

2 


7 

1 

2 

3 


2,700 

1, 900 

1,000 

1,300 

4,250 

2,800 

11,700 

24,100 

2,200 

3, 200 

9,500 

4,800 

500 

400 

4,000 

900 

1, 900 

1,400 

17 

4 

19 


10 

2 

6 

5 


3, 840 
960 
5  040 
2  220 
960 
2, 280 
180 
1,440 
1,320 


7,000 
2, 600 
12,000 
30, 

6, 

9, 

"  1. 

5. 

3, 


lillll 
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manufactures. 

1 

■| 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products.  J 

i 

1  £ 

MONROE  COUNTY— Continued. 

3,000 

3 

. 

- 

41,750 

43, 950 

87 

20, 160 

84,100 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

4, 090 

16 

5, 172 

13,532 

Flour  and  meal . . 

8 

846,000 

297,950 

41 

3 

17,  952 

364,300 

2 

14, 000 

2,100 

11 

3,  840 

9, 700 

5 

1,200 

*  12,400 

Ron,  pig . . . 

4 

328,175 

57,600  j 

244 

12 

52,420 

126,740 

900  ! 

2 

480 

9,500 

30,000  1 

86,100 

2 

11 

.  3,960 

8,800 

13,000  ! 

10,500  | 

14 

6,408 

27, 490 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

11 

785,518  ! 

556,518 

287 

57  1 

05, 844 

848, 520 

Wagons,  carts,  &c — . . 

x  i 

13,000 

1,500 

19  1 

1 

6,912 

21,000 

TotaL.  . . . . . . . . 

47 

1, 443,393 

960,058 

710 

73 

177,712 

1,521,082 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

1,200 

9 

8,700 

15,000 

7,500 

3 

540 

,  8,550 

Leather . 

X 

1, 000 

500 

1 

300 

900 

Lumber,  sawed . . .  .  . . 

3 

6,800 

1,200 

7 

1, 200 

3,250 

'Pntnl  ...... 

8 

37,800 

10,400 

20 

4,800 

87,709 

OBION  COUNTY. 

Hour- and  menl _ 

10 

4 

5,760 

95,819 

Leather . . . 

1 

800 

216 

1 

■  •  1 

396 

640 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ _ ... _ 

15 

26, 685 

20,600 

51 

12,840 

58, 600 

Total . . . 

26 

49,485 

101, 128 

56 

1 

18,996 

.  155, 065 

OVERTON  COUNTY. 

Leather . . . r 

x 

2,000 

600 

2 

540 

2, 590 

Saddlery  and harness  . . * . . . . 

2 

1,100 

1,500 

3 

2 

X,  080 

3j  720 

Total . . . 

3 

3,100  1 

2,100 

5 

2 

1,620 

6, 310 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

Iron,  pig . . 

1 

CO,  000 

16j  000 

70 

16,800 

36,000 

Leather .  _  r  r  , 

8 

3D,  000  I 

44,816 

31 

8,448 

74,356 

Liquors,  distilled _  _ _  .  ..  .  .  . 

■  1 

500 

500 

2 

600 

1,250 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

2 

3,000 

700 

3 

660 

1,600 

Total  1  _  „  „  .  ■ 

12 

102, 500 

62, 016 

106 

26, 508 

113, 206 

POLK  COUNTY. 

Copper  mining  _ _ _ _  __TT  . ; .  _ 

2 

2,700,000 

854,984  . 

405 

lio.ioo 

404,000 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

Roots  and  shoes  . . . . r n _  _  _  ..  .., 

x 

700 

200 

1 

300 

60° 

Leather . . . . . . . .  ..... 

2 

1,300 

1,390 

2 

480 

Liquors,  distilled 

950 

700 

4 

576  ; 

*2,500 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

5 

6,100 

750 

13 

1,  836  j 

Total . . . . . . . 

10 

9,050 

3, 040 

20 

3,132  j 

'  ,10,850 
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.§ 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

$800 

$760 

2,910 

9,765 

3,200 

2,797 

35,000 

1,500 

149,800 

124, 562 

1, 900 

1,850 

103,710 

11,090 

11,680 

5,331 

2,020 

1,055 

18,250 

6,480 

1,850 

1,450 

3,  000 

75 

1,200 

650 

MANUFACTURES. 


ROANE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Blacksroi  thing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . 

Iron,  bar,  &c... . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled.... ...... . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . 

Saddle-trees . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . .  ..... 

Wool  carding . . 


Total.. 


.  ROBERTSON  COUNTY. 


Brick..... 
Carriages , , 
Cigars  .... 


Cooperage . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . 

Iron  oustings . . . . . 

Leather . . .  A...... . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tiii,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . ... 
Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . 


Total.. 


RUTHERFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

Blacksmithing- . . . . 

Carriages  . . . . . . 

Flqpr  and  meal. ............. .. . . 

Leather 4,. . . . . 


Liquors,  dlltillea ...... . . . , 

Lumber,  sawed.  4  «  .  I  i  4—.. 
Saddlery  and  haraeSB. ...... 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  w 
Wagoiis,  carts,  &c.._ ...... 

Wool  carding . . . . . 


Total.. 


SEQUATCHIE  COUNTY. 


SEVIER  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal .... 
Furniture,  cabinet .. 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . . 
Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 
Wool  carding . 


Total. . 


1,200 
2,500 
2,000 
500 
56, 015 
1,800 
2,500 
4, 300 
48,823 
65, 300 
500 
500 


4,000 

1,100 

8,  000 

5,200 

10,000 

10,000 

73, 000 

74, 250 

4,  000 

4,000 

14, 000 

17,750 

21,000 

11,000 

2,700 

3,720 

4, 000 

4,000 

500 

500 

1,100 

2,500 

97, 750 
395 
2,050 
3,170 
45, 138 
16,960 
500 
1,400 


16, 100 

34, 405 

1,200 

450 

6,100 

4,925 

4,  500- 

3,  645 

4, 900 

3, 425 

500 

900 

33,300 

47,810 

$1,056 

3,  972 
2,088 

4,  320 
5,436 
1,248 

11,352 
2,976 
732 
4,536 
1, 260 


1,500 
3, 600 

I, 440 
1, 080 
5,172 
1,  020 
3,240 

J,  944 
18,  036 

6,420 

360 

1,080 


2,400 
4,  716 
7,800 
4,  500 
1,  200 
3,  480 
7,620 
2,736 
1,920 
456 
480 


1, 320 
1,152 
T,  080 


7,000 
6,  600 
24,  000 
147,  295 
5,000 
67,  000 
11,  000 
2,  730 
15, 200 
4,000 
750 
1, 400 
1,200 


4,000 
10,000 
2,080 
1, 500 
125  850 
1, 700 
5,  000 
6,250 
78,  903 
38,  835 
1,  000 
2,  500 
2,000 


279,  678 


5,200 
20, 500 
20,  000 
113,400 
7,000 

20.500 
34,000 

10. 500 
8,000 
1, 000 
3,500 


252,  600 


41,283 
4,  500 
13, 566 
13, 952 
9,000 
1,250 


83,557 
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MANUFACTURES. 

i 

1 

■3 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

i 

1 

1 

| 

4  - 

Male. 

1 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

n 

$1,250 

$1,100 

$1,5G0 

$3,  000 

3,300 

5,720 

15,  200 

Bread  and  crackers . . . . . . . . 

3 

10, 500 

32, 300 

13 

■  1 

5, 100 

68,  000 

Brick . 

4 

10,000 

1,300 

53 

1 

7,245 

34, 500 

27j  000 

AO  Rrp 

m  ini 

140 

247, 872 

100 

1,200 

35,000 

13, 200 

63,  800 

250 

1,000 

350 

4 

14  “On 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

9 

109,  COO 

47,130 

78 

1 

22,500 

150,000 

H^flcbiiwpy  fltofvvn  °ti 

x 

500 

480 

1,800 

100,000 

17 

8,160 

1,800 

4,500 

3, 840 

17,900 

56 

21,600 

90, 710 

Snub,  floors,  anfl  hlinrls _ _ _  _  _ ... 

1,500 

2, 400 

9,000 

22, 000 

T?nj  f-oppAi*  nbopt'ii'OTi  ware  . 

39,467 

Trunks,  valises,  &o . . . . . 

x 

8,  640 

isfooo 

Vinegar . . . . . . . 

_  !  '  1 

840 

4,  500 

Wii(jniin  carts  &e  , ,  „ 

38, 700 

19,000 

82 

28, 250 

67,945 

Total . : . 

93 

829, 700 

576,561 

953 

3 

378, 165 

1,689,292 

SMITH  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . j 

1 

300 
25, 500 

400  | 

2 

360 

800 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

7 

56, 700 

13 

3,276 

77,250 

Leather . . . . . . . . . 

4 

2,000 

6  i 

1,320 

3,900 

Lumber,  sawed .....  ... . . . . . . . . . . 

6 

10, 100 

24  800 

21 

5, 124 

85,800 

Total . . . . . 

18 

44  450 

83, 900 

-  42 

10, 080 

167,750 

STEWART  COUNTY. 

Blacksmith  ing . . . . . . . . 

2 

500 

554 

4 

960 

1,900 

Boots  and  shoes .......  . . . . .  ... 

300 

2, 000 

200 

3,000 

;  1 

300 

650 

Flour  and  meal . r. ........ . . . 

1 

3 

540 

4, 000 

Iron,  bar,  &c . . . . . . . . 

1 

90,000 

192,860 

87 

24 

21,204 

272,776 

Iron  blooms . . . . . . . . 

1 

80, 000 

104, 301 

69 

10 

16,524 

113,300 

Iron  castings  . . . . . 

x 

20,000 

10, 000 

15 

3, 000 

26,780 

Iron,  pig _ . _ r r _ _  __r _ T _ _ 

4 

431,500 

1,200 

57, 199 

355 

36 

79, 572  . 

180,  035 

Leather _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

X 

1, 500 

2 

364 

;  2,000 

Liquors,  distilled..... . . . 

x 

3,500 

2,600 

4 

624 

12,000 

2,016 

0,000 

Saddlery  and  harness 

3 

750 

4,570 

5 

1, 080 

2,540 

Shingles . 

• 

2,200 

165 

8 

1,440 

3,000 

Total . 

18 

637,150 

377,249 

566 

70 

127,644 

657,971 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

10 

32, 100 

40, 600 

11 

1,  980  : 

:  47,000 

Furniture,  nnhioet 

* 

500 

650 

1,800 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

1 

1 

1 

NUMBER.  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

1 

■3 

§ 

4 

I 

§ 

4 

1 

■4 

1 

& 

1 

36 

$6, 804 

Bedford . 

13 

103,900  ' 

32, 964 

85 

58.  j 

36,768 

105,  925 

Benton. . . . . . 

13 

19, 700 

35, 100 

51 

1 

11,784 

69,  370 

1  1 

2, 000 

2,200  1 

4 

i  720 

Blount . . . . 

1  32 

108, 800 

237,  696 

64 

24 

19,812 

299,  618 

Bradley . 

SI 

85,  900 

172, 790 

45 

5 

13,704 

270,600 

Campbell . . . 

4 

3,  875 

3, 260 

36 

11 

'  1, 904 

5, 350 

55, 300 

68,  985 

43 

1  8,748 

105, 869 

Carroll... . 

43 

56,  309 

99,  809 

130 

12 

29,900 

193,  758 

67, 260 

100, 421 

128 

1  25, 868 

154, 144 

Cheatham . 

31 

148,  435 

50,  227 

126 

4 

|  28,416 

114,  455 

21,290 

26, 280 

60,  640 

56 

;  25,100 

63, 842 

18,012 

97, 625 

54, 100 

23, 472 

112, 295 

Davidson . . 

:  73 

1,  520, 000 

934, 343 

1,256 

62 

454, 056 

2, 076,  B70 

Decatur.... . . . 

3 

11,950 

7,320 

-  19 

3 

3,552. 

18,800 

DeKalb . 

25 

47,  750 

37,193 

57 

6 

16,  320 

75,  970 

Dickson.-. . 

27 

135, 200 

43, 443 

174 

7 

29,  592 

1M,  600 

Dyer . . . 

13 

72, 100 

52, 750 

113 

6 

35,  052 

129,  700 

Fayette . 

39 

58, 900 

102,  790 

134 

21 

46,  014 

.  201),  433 

Fmnklin . 

71 

178, 850 

173,109 

185 

25 

|  44, 840 

291,  767 

Gibson . . 

20 

97,700 

54,315 

84 

29 

i  28, 176 

305,  330 

Giles . 

72 

181,610 

177, 403 

250 

'  40 

j  63, 900 

362,  292 

Gi'ulnger . . . . . . 

24 

37 *  000 

66, 930 

52 

8 

:  10, 476 

93,  634 

Greene . . . 

!  65 

129, 510 

1G0,  473 

108 

1 

|  2G,  524 

221,  546 

|  23, 865 

9,  03G 

43,  900 

Hamilton . . . . 1 

22 

209, 300 

j  '  229, 905 

210 

4 

78,420 

395,  380 

Haucock . . . : . . . ■ 

10 

9,715 

10, 017  | 

15  . 

1 

2,  952 

15,  344 

Hiirdumnn . . 

;  47 

130, 525 

74, 548 

1  151 

18 

61,640  1 

194,  420 

Hardin .  . .  .  . .  ... 

21 

82, 900 

45, 800  ’ 

1°5 

14 

27,384  ' 

100,050 

Hawkins .  .-. . .  .  .  . . . .  .  ... 

83,200  1 

84, 662 

'  65  1 

1  14, 100 

129, 180 

Haywood . . . . . . . . 

172,995 

181,718 

|  253 

1  85, 380 

,.  371,276 

Henderson .  . 

6 

12,300  ' 

5, 200 

1  20 

1  5, 220 

14,000 

Henry . . .  1 

8 

99,  400 

|  90, 500 

j  86 

50 

I  22, 224 

155,200 

Hickman .  . 

9 

99,400 

|  32,423 

|  83  ! 

30 

21,732  : 

77,  623 

HmanhrovB . .  ..  ... 

io  ! 

22,400  i 

1G,  700 

i  31 

3  | 

|  6, 864  | 

33, 365 

Jefferson .  .  . 

99 

'  175, 000  ’ 

157, 551 

172 

19 

41,366  1 

260, 465 

Johnson . 

23  1 

27,600  1 

25, 959 

.77  1 

i  15, 108  1 

47, 440 

Knox.... . . . 

92 

348, 580 

325,773 

299 

5  1 

87, 435 

586,  498 

Lauderdale . 

13 

24, 300 

16,590 

49 

'  14, 400 

43,925 

Lawrence . .  t 

20 

245, 800 

119, 258 

121 

123 

41,964 

213,670 

Lewis . .  1 

5 

41,200 

15, 570 

26 

16 

7,464 

32, 400 

Lincoln . . 

32 

105, 127 

107, 981 

87 

12 

21, 588 

173, 374 

McMinn . . 

87  , 

238, 360 

158, 195 

172 

40 

49, 880 

267, 868 

McNairv . . . . 

21  1 

53,  500 

24, 945 

.71 

19,620 

69, 494 

Macon . .  . . 

2 

1, 150 

1, 100 

4 

1 

960 

3,800 

Madison...... 

39 

124,  900 

133,240  , 

134 

1  1 

42, 128. 

252,650 

Marion . . .  1 

27 

665,  550 

46,121 

420 

130, 212 

428, 974 

Marshall .  . .  1 

53 

44, 490 

i  ■  64, 239 

112 

f . 

27,  216 

115,  SCO 

Maurv . 

103 

352, 890 

222, 228 

j  496 

...  1 

158, 487 

535,511 

Meies . 

1 

15, 000 

7, 000 

i  ■  -3 

.  17 

1,464 

12,000 

Monroe . 

39 

|  41, 750 

43, 950 

87 

20, 160 

8-/,  100 

Montgomery .  . .  ...  1 

47 

1,  443, 393 

980,  658 

730  ! 

73 

177, 713 

1, 521, 082 

Morgan . .....  1 

8 

37, 800 

10, 400 

20  1 

4,  800 

-  27, 700 

Obion _  . .  ■  1 

20 

49, 485 

101,128 

56 

1 

|  .  18, 996 

155,065 

Overton . : .  .  1 

3 

3, 100 

2, 100 

5 

2 

1,  630 

6,310 

Perry .  •  1 

12 

102, 500 

62, 016 

106 

.26,  0O8 

113,205 

Polk... . 

2 

2, 700, 000 

254, 984 

405 

1  110,160 

4 04, >000 

Putnam .  .  . .  ...  .  i 

10 

9, 050 

3, 040 

1  20 

’  3, 132 

*10,850 

Roane . .  1 

57 

337,  970 

167, 865 

136 

I  21 

I  .  40,728  I 

294, 975 

Robertson .  ^ 

57 

186, 738 

174, 145 

172 

I  45, 852 

279, 678 

Rutherford .  .  I 

32 

142, 300 

133, 020 

136 

1 

1  37,308  | 

252, 600 

Sequatchie .  .  . ,  . .  .  .1 

2 

7,000 

•  2, 700 

1  6 

1  1, 0B0  j 

5, 600 

73 
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Sevier . . 

Shelby - .. 

.  Smith . 

Stewart..,.. 
Sullivan  .... 

Sumner . 

Tipton . 

Union - - 

"Warren . 

"Washington. 

"Wayuo - - 

Weakley . . . 

White . 

Williamson . 
Wilson  ..... 


COUNTIES. 


1 

3 

s 

■s 

!§ 

aS 

S 

1 

o 

1 

2 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

f  ■ 

,f 

1 

1 

| 

ft 

as 

$33,300 

$47,810 

24 

1 

$6,  036 

$83,  551 

93 

829, 700 

576, 561 

953 

3 

378, 165 

1,  089,  292 

as 

44, 450 

83, 900 

42 

10,  080 

•167,  750 

IS 

637, 150 

377, 249 

566 

.  .  70  , 

527,644 

057,971 

19 

49,800 

53, 030 

59 

10,  740 

72,  775 

43 

136, 600 

171, 749 

173 

55 

55,272 

318, 383 

5 

27,528 

38,810 

20 

1 

5,712 

61,  900 

11 

27,000 

12,400 

28 

1 

.  5,724 

23,700 

5 

29,000 

37, 545 

23 

11 

8,004 

47,818 

91 

281, 985 

458,328 

305 

77,468 

691. 521 

13 

148, 300 

68, 725 

119 

6 

27, 324 

130,  253 

55 

108, 925 

120,  588 

108 

10 

42,492 

214,  082 

33 

48,400 

34,620 

61 

12,224 

06,  815 

21 

44, 950 

113, 890 

94 

22,464 

185, 150 

117 

185, 055 

267, 21G 

■ 

310 

J  14 

88, 344 

517,  091 

2,572 

14,420,261 

9. 416. 514 

11,582 

946  , 

3,370,087 

17, 987,  225 

Note. — No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Fentress,  Jackson,  Rhea,  Scott,  and  Van  Buren. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


! 

■  NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 
!  PLOYED. 

1 

£ 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

! 

Capital  invested. 

1 

| 

to 

3 

1 

4 

s 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

Annual  value  of  p 

$117, 260 
13,000 

Bogging  .1 . . . . . 

2 

‘5,500 

$42, 935 
7,500 

109 

14 

1 

1,800 

Blacksmtthing . . . 

!  239 

131, 845 

106, 566 

600 

147,  600 

346,760 
18,  000 

127 

1,200 

146, 556 

214,  .42 

36,200 

Brick.. . . . . . . . 

1G 

1 

J  rfin 

Bridges . . . . . . ........ 

12 

37, 700 

J.4,  04a 

50,  000 
1,800 
241,  073 
556,  605 
290, 872 
8,090 
36,500 

Brooms  . . . . 

t*  nnn 

ilo  000 
1,300 
76,660 

480 

Carpentering..,.-... . . . . . . . .... 

39 

5^030  ! 

Carriages . . . 

273,525 

165,391 

Cigars . . . . . . 

4 

133  100 

^l^a 

3, 000 

3, 504 

Clothing,  ladies1 . 

6 

1, 450 

24,900  1 

10 

18 

Clothing,  men’s. . . . . . 

Coal,  bituminous  .. — i... . . . 

24 

6 

32,500 
674, 000 
950 

49,871 

52 

17 

25, 140 
120,  D00 
1,200 

137,  813 
423,662 
2,  776 

Coffins . . . . . 

36,08a 

399 

Confectionery  . . . . . . 

1,025 

2 

Cooperage . . J . . . . . 

3 

9,161 

10 

1 

14, 124 

30,  408 
404.000 
11, 150 
625 

Copper  mining . . . . . . w  J 

10  000 
n  mb/)  non  ! 

41  ' 

Cordage...., . . . . . . . . 

J,  7UUj  UuU 

it  iron 

254  984 
6,500  J 
480 

405  I 

1, 636 
180 

Cotton  ginning . . . . . . 

1 

200  . 

1  I 

Cotton  gins... . . . .  ... 

Cotton  goods . . . 

2 

6,  000  | 

3,560 

7  1 

3,600 

12, 350 

Edge  tools  ..... . . . . .....1 . . 

965, 000 

384, 548 

323 

57 6 

960 

2,  4G0 

6,  OOO 
4, 420 

Fire-arms . . 

4  000 

3,500 

4  ! 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . 

1, 350 

880 

6 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . .  __ 

481 

1, 917, 255 

3, 245, 2J6 

737 

6 

i  189, 996 

4  124, 8  IS 

59 

90, 475  | 

33, 846 

156  j 

1 

|  .51, 504 

143,499 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material.  | 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor.  . 

Annual  value  of  products. 

• 

Male. 

Female. 

.180 

os  pnn 

Iron,  lmr,  boiler  plato,  &c . 

35 

284, 835 

337,942 

344 

35 

07, G72 

M3, 398 

Iron,  blooms . . . 

3 

88,000 

186,789 

102 

10 

24, 444 

251,880 

Iron,  pig . . . , . . . . . 

17 

1,062,675 

203, 7G4 

991 

'  60 

213, 304 

549,  640 

Emitter . . . 

865 

851,780 

619,496  1 

'  713  . 

8 

180, 048 

1, 142, 246 

LujUoi'B,  distilled . . . . . . . . 

97 

106,428 

118,188  | 

191 

1 

41, 316 

227, 353 

n 

88,  000' 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . 

539 

3,475,063 

872,780 

1, 809  1 

20 

425,  096 

2, 199, 703 

.732,  350 

•  44,870 

Mattresses,  &o . 

i 

120 

782 

1 

1 

636 

1,750 

1,000 

480 

1, 800 

1\1  ill *Ktonen,  him* . _ _ _ r. 

1,050 

Millwright  mg  __ _ _ _ _ _ 

J 

1, 800 

Mineral  water . 

3, 072 

38, 220 

Nails  .  . . . 

8, 000 

59, 673 

Oil,  cotton  seed . . 

100,000 

8, 160 

200,  CI00 

Oil,  lard . . . 

55,000 

8 

2,400 

65,  000 

Painting _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 1 

5,040 

8,300 

Paper,  printing . . . . . 

2 

14, 500 

10,200 

•  11 

13 

4,500 

28,  000 

Pottery  ware . . . | 

065 

1,260 

4,040 

Printing . . . . 

21 

606, 900 

149,741 

274 

37 

126,840 

.443, 120 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . . . 

1  . 

25,000 

100,000 

50  1 

4 

19,200 

130, 000 

Pumps. .......................  i ..........  . ... ................ .. . 

1,  ooo 

1, 500 

6 

1,800 

4, 500 

Hoofing,  ranstifi _ _ _ ^ _ _ 

1 

-  5,000 

4, 610 

5 

3,840 

10,640 

S  ttdtllory  aud  harness . . . . . . . 1 

113 

123, 015 

134,922 

309 

13 

107, 880 

355,685 

Saddle-trees . . . i 

f  2 

5,000 

1,175 

8 

2,520 

7,750 

Sash,  doors,  miel  IiIIiuIh _ ...  J _ _ . . . . _J 

6, 200 

19;  850 

39 

17, 580 

70,000 

Shingles . .  . -r--. . . ...  _ ; _ ^ 

7 

16, 950 

7, 815 

38 

10, 440 

£8, 800 

Silver  plating _ _ _ „ _ _ _ ......... 

'  1 

500 

130 

1 

480 

700 

Soap  and  candles _ _ ... _ „• _ .... 

j  2 

20, 000 

27,800 

9 

3,960 

44, 000 

Tin,  (tnppf>i'i  nml  slu’et-lvon  waro  ,,,  ,  \ < _ - _ J 

274, 415 

222, 148 

245 

101,532 

469,599 

Tobacco,  manufactured. . . . . . . ......1 

39 

925, 118 

.  730,102 

568 

94 

118, 500 

1, 170, 665 

Trunks,  valises  and  cnrpnt. lings _ _ .• _ 

1 

6, 000 

3, 970 

12 

8, 640 

,18, 000 

"Vinegar _ _ : _ _ _ .... _ 

x 

23, 000 

3,400 

2 

840 

4, 500 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 1 . ... . . . . . . 

90 

113, 300 

53,626 

302 

i  ‘ 

95,664 

221, 549 

Watch  repairing,  silvorsmithing,  &c . . . . . . - . . « . 

1  6 

11,050 

4,400 

10 

4,  620 

12, 500 

"Wooden  wnro  . T , r , , . . _ -TT.r-l,- . . . . . 

"1-  1 

11,000 

4,600 

16 

’  5,100. 

12,500 

"Wool  carding _ _ ; _ .... _ . . 

69 

'  82, 300 

160,033 

92 

8 

19, 260 

219,773 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . 

1 

6,000 

5,225 

8 

2 

2,472 

8, 100 

Aggregate.. . . . . . 

2,573 

14,426,261 

9,416,514 

11, 582 

■  946 

|  3,370,687 

17,987,225 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


ANDERSON  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoos.. 

Cotton  Bins . 

Flour  and  meal  . . 


Lumbar,  flawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  Ac  . 
Saddlery  and  harness . 


ANGELINA  COUNTY. 


Blaeksmithing . 

Cotton  ginning...,. 
Furniture,  cabinet.. 

Leather . . 

Lumber,  sawed - 


Total.. 


AUSTIN  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoes.,.. 

Can-JngoB . . 

Furniture;  cabinet .. 


Pottevy  ware . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . 


BANDERA  COUNTY, 


BASTEOP  COUNTY. 

Blaeksmithing  . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . 

Medicines,  extracts,  dto..l....r.t l.I’.l. ....... 

Shingles . . . .  -V. .  .1  .’ 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . . . . . 

’SVagdns,  carts,  &c  . . 1 . . 


Total.. 


BELL  COUNTY. 


Blaeksmithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Flour  nnd  meal . 

Furniluro,  cabinet - 

Saddlery  and  harness.. 

Saddle  trees . 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  wan 


Total.. 


BEXAB  COUNTY. 


.  Blaeksmithing  . . . 
Boots  and  shoes  ■ . 


$500 

5,000 

1,000 

1,000 

37,500 

2,000 

500 


3,550 

34,500 


250 

25,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 


33,250 


5,000 

1,000 

184,300 

200 

1,700 

3,250 

1,200 


2,000 

1,000 

40,000 


$1, 000 
3,000 
1,000 
4,000 
6,400 
2,000 
1,500 


18,900 


2,690 

59,540 


1,125 

3,900 


1,000 

4,000 


2,500 

2,000 

24,000 

1,070 

2,000 

500 

700 


1,325 

26,400 


8,870' 

1,000 


6,004 

1,500 


$900 
6,720 
180 
1,200 
20, 280 
2,280 


17,  Q76 

1, 20.0 


8,  400 

1,200 


2,400 
360 
33, 000 
600 
1,200 
600 
1, 200 


15,  480 
1,800 


$3,  500 
15,000 
1,200 
8,000 
43, 425 
G,  000 
2,500 


78, 025 


5,750 
93,  300 
1,020 
2,000 
16,  GOO 


119, 470 


1,100 

30,000 

2,000 

1,000 

10,000 

12,000 


56,100 


7,  000 
3,000 
127,  BOO 
5,000 
7,500 
3,000 
3,000 


156, 300 


1,175 
3,000 
30,  COO 

1,  500 

2,  500 
750 

2,500 

42,025 


38,820  . 
4,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


BEXAR  COUNTY — Continued. 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Fire-arms. . . . - . ......... 

Jewelry,  &c  . . . . 

Liquors,  mult . . . . 

Printing . . . - . . . .... 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Soap  and  candles... . . . 

Tin  aud  shoot-iron  ware . . 

Upholstery . . 

Total . . . 

BOWIE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . . . . 

Cotton  gins  . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . J . 

S  uddlery  and  harness . , . . . . 

Total.,.. . . . ..... 

BURLESON  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

CALDWELL  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

lilacksmithing  . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Jewelry,  &c . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Saddle  trees . . . . . . . 

Tin  aud  sheet -iron  ware . „ . . 

W agon s,  carts,  &o . . . 

Total... . 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  Bhocs . . . 

Bread  . . . . . . . 

Clothing . . . . . . 

I'iisherles— Oyster  . . . . 

Preserved  food— Turtle  soup  . . . . . . . 

Saddlwy  and  harness  - . . 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware . .  , 

Wagons,  carts,  &c  . . 

Total . . . . . . 


CAMERON  COUNTY. 

Black  smithing  . . . . _ 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Jewelry,  &c . 

WagonB,  carts,  «fcc . . 


Total. 


3, 660 


11, 850 
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MANUFACTURES. 

| 

£ 

I 

a 

r 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

CASS  COUNTY. 

3 

7,400 

2,400 

13, 200 

13,400 

51, 466 

5,040 

70,486 

COLLIN  COUNTY. 

4,600 

3,450 

5,  100 

17 

43,400 

57,368 

35 

12, 180 

87,149 

COLORADO  COUNTY. 

3 

ii,ooo 

1, 440 . 

g 

1, 860 

5,290 

Total . . . . . . 

4 

14,200 

2,161 

11 

3, 060 

7,  290 

.  .  . 

COMAL  COUNTY. 

Brisk . . . . 

2 

non 

.. 

Liquors,  mult . * . . . . . . . 

o*Qon 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

13  nnn 

lonrui 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

6,000 

2, 500 

Soap  and  candles. .  . . 

480 

■  2, 337 

700 

1,5.6 

2 

Total . . . . 

16 

55, 800 

64, 836 

32 

103,  095 

COOK  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . 

.3 

12,000 

25,250 

6 

1 

1,  560 

27, 775 

Furniture,  cabinot . . . . 

300 

850 

Lumber,  sawed . 

5  000 

13  000' 

2, 400 

29, 640 

■Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

175 

100 

720 

1, 200 

1 

3 

Total . . 

7 

17, 975 

.38,  570 

20 

1  1 

4,  880 

59,465 

DALLAS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  ira elements . . . :  _ _ , ' 

Carriages . . 

2 

5,500 

2  000 

1000 

9 

1680 

8,750 
4,  000 

Flour  and  meal. . . . 

1 

o4 

9  156 

287,  480 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

3 

13  000 

13  050 

24 

4  140 

30,  000 

Printing  ....... _ • . 

i  i 

5,000 

1, 950 

6 

3,  600 

7,000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

1  i  • 

2, 000 

1,500 

2 

i  '  ■ 

1,200 

4,  000 

Total . .  . 

15 

89,000 

227, 150 

■ - 

22,  620 

341, 239 

DENTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

1  800 

8 

1  Q^Q 

3, 250 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

. 

BOO 

600 

1,700 

Flour  and  meal.. . . ....  .  _ 

rvm 

2 

89, 340 

Fumitu re,  cabinet . . . . . 

,  x 

^oon 

-  i’3go 

8 

^COO 

2,  350 

Saddlery  mid  harness . . . . . . ........ _ .... 

1  L 

500. 

375 

2 

300 

1,  250 

1 

Total . . . .... 

10 

22,500 

79, 653 

21  | 

5,340 

97,  890 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

! 

; 

. 

■ 

; 

i  . 

- 

1 

j 

CoBt  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 
PLOYED. 

£ 

*2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

•a 

a 

4 

1 

ELLIS  COUNTY. 

$40,000 

14 

$3, 660 

$46, 500 

■  r 

11,000 

7,000 

14 

6,300  ' 

47,000 

28 

9,960 

60,500. 

EL  PASO  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal.. . . . 

1 

27, 500 

(14,500 

10 

4 

4,200 

77, 400 

fi  ' . 

1,  560 

7,800 

3,800 

2 

960 

10, 000 

Total . ; . . . . . . 

4 

35, 300 

72,200 

-  - 

18 

4 

6,780 

95, 200 

FALLS  COUNTY. 

37 

672 

2,000 

600 

2 

600 

1,800 

637 

4 

1,272 

3,800 

FANNIN  COUNTY. 

36, 000 

88,000 

17 

4,800 

115,400 

2,256 

3 

900 

4, 643 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . 

X 

2,000 

1,900 

4 

960 

3,000 

Total . .  .  . .  ..  ...» 

41,000 

92, 156 

24 

6,660 

122,943 

_  . 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Blacks _  _  _  .  ..  r  T _  _ _ , _ 

2,575 

9 

3,280 

7,000 

2,1)00 

i  . . 

240 

2,500 

Lumber,  saived . . . . . . 

4 

59,000 

13,500 

33 

5 

11,400  1 

59,900 

Total . . . 

9 

66,200 

18,075 

43 

5 

14,020  | 

69;  400 

FREESTONE  COUNTY. 

. 

AgriMiltnrfll  implements 

6 

3,430 

15 

4,020 

10,400 

Brick .  ..  .  .  .....  ..... 

!_ 

200 

3 

600  * 

1,  500 

Cnrrtngp.R _  _ 

2 

1, 100 

2 

840  ' 

2, 500 

FLour  and  meal  ...  ....  ............... 

1 

2. 500 

1,275 

4 

768 

2,  400 

Uiirnihiiw  1 

2, 100 

700 

3 

600 

2,400 

Lliinllur  riiwpiI 

J 

750  1 

3 

960 

2,  OtlO 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware  .1 . . . — ■ 

1  ■ 

i,  eoo 

400 

2 

720 

1,600 

|  13 

25, 515 

7,855 

32 

9, 408 

1  •  23,800 

Total . . . .  . . . . ..J 

. 

GALVESTON  COUNTY. 

i 

Enniii  rtuI  phnsg 

i 

5, 000 

'  4, 625  j 

10 

3,600 

9,360 

Piu*nihirR(  f’Ab'Iiet  _ _ _ _ 

i 

680  ' 

2  . 

960 

1,693 

Machinery,  steam* engines  &c  •  •+  .....  ........... 

1  2 

125,000 

39,976 

65  . 

27,  384 

84,377 

1,010 

15  . .. 

f  9,  000 

12,000 

Printing . . . . . . . . . . 

j  2 

25,000 

11, 500 

30  . 

1  19, 800 

46, 100 

Sash*  doors,  and  blinds . . 1. . . . . . . 

2 

20, 600 

10,130 

27  i . . 

12,  960 

.  '25,700 

Total- 

!  9 

67,921 

149 

73,704 

179, 229 

GILLESPIE  COUNTY. 

• 

Blackmm  {thing  _ .... _ 

8 

3, 050 

3,500  : 

14 

G,  720 

17,000 

Coopering.., n , _ _ ,  . .  ,  _  _ .  J 

1 

300 

280  ! 

' 

4c’0 

800 

Flour  rmrt  monl  .  _ _ _ J 

4 

88,700 

8 

4, 140 

99, 000 

Furniture,  cabinet . ^ 

10 

3,150 

3,200 

10 

3, 480 

10, 100 
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Table  No.  I— MANUFAOTUBES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


i 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

£ 

i  . 

'  1 

MANUFAOTUBES. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

I 

a 

; 

|  ■ 

l 

i 

i  . 

5 

Mole. 

Female. 

Annual  cost 

1  ' 

1 

GILLESPIE  COUNTY— Continued. ' 

i 

$1,450 

2,400 

1, 180 
300 
1,300 
2,450 

$4,500 

2.500 
1,300 

280 

1.500 
2,350 

$1,560 

1,560 

1,920 

360 

1,  200 
3,840 

.  $13,000 

5,000 

3, 400 
900 
3,700 
12,  COO 

6 

38 

20, 180 

inn  no 

58 

25,  260 

165, 500 

* 

GONZALES  COUNTY. 

- 

3  500 

14 

„ 

1  gpjg 

. 

1 

3,000 

9,600 

4 

960 

17,750 

_ 

4  512 

3 

9,8 

•  .  • 

GRAYSON  COUNTY. 

3 

1,450 

11,650 

800 

.  2,600 

1, 500 
8,380 
500 

2,  040 
8,400 
.480 
3,840 
'  •  4,980 

360 
.  300 

22 

25,300 

1,000 

10,235 

124,728 

800 

10 

* 

13 

350 

700 

1 

•  15,000 
2,000 

2, 000, 
5,000 

4,  000 
5,000 

Pointing . . . « . . . 

3 

900 

776 

O 

780 

Suddlary  and 

Tin  anil  sheet-iron  ware . . . .. . . 

1, 150 
800 
1,550 
2,250 

900 

480 

900 

600 

"Wagon 8,  carts,  &c... . . . . 

1 

Wool  curding . 

;  .... 

Total _ .......... ...o . . . . 

27,  072 

201,813 

37 

6  ,000 

86 

GRIMES  COUNTY. 

Blaeksmlthtng . . . . . . . . . 

_ 

6,180 
10, 320 
,  720 

21,000 

87,225 

5,000 

Lumber,  unwed . 1 . . . 

3 

' 

.16 

Tin  and  Blwet-irou  ware  . . . . . . . . . 

5 

Rnnn 

13, 700 

-36 

1 

’ 

2 

Total . .  . 

• 

113,225 

/ 

-  i  .  ,80° 

18, 320 

54 

.  17, 220 

GUADALUPE  COUNTY.  . 

Agricultural  implements . . . . 

100 

950 

7,  300 
3,550 
6,300 
2,115 

Blacksmitliing . ! . 

.1 

,100 

1 

600 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

2 

300 

lfi.OOO 

1,800 

200 

7 

1, 680 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . 

Printing . ! . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2,100 

638 

300 

3 

4 

4 

1 

960 

1,380 

1, 200 
240 

Saddiery  and  barnoBs.-— . . . . . . 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  wm’o . . 

1 

1 

600 

2,325 

i 

2,000 

l 

1 

Total — . . .  .  . 

h 

23, 140 

11 

16, 250 

2L 

G,  S 

H  ARBIS  COUNTY. 

BootB  and  shoes . . . . . .  . 

- 

6,  000 
31,  370 
7,  000 
70,  045 

Bread . . . . . . . . 

3, 000 

6 

Confectionery . -- . . . . . 

2,500 

42,000 

36,000 

6 

i 

.720 
8, 280 
13,740 

Liquora,  malt . . . . . . 

3 

34;  210 
60,000 

2 

i 

Lumber,  sawed . -  _ _ . . t -  .i  .  ^ 

16 

120,  000 
,  55,400 

18,500 

^Machinery,  steam-engines,  &e. . . . . 

Printing---. . . . . . ............. _ ..... 

6,000 

6,000 

5,175 

24,000 

30 

12 

10 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

i 

i . 

4,800 

48,000 
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Tables  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

$ 

s 

1 

§ 

| 

1 

I 

1 

3 

o 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

*1 

I 

I 

1 

4 

Male. 

£ 

§ 

h 

BARKIS  COUNTY— Continued, 

■ 

2, 000 

6,600 

4,800 

12, 550 

21 

217, 333 

207,417 

IDS 

81, 960 

448, 315 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

5,032 

16,  500 

3 

10, 160 

1, 200 

2,000 

600 

4,600 

5, 460 

100, 350 

1 

336 

882 

1 

GOO 

3,700 

Lumber,  sawed . 

5 

6,  GOO  ' 

8,895 

17 

1 

5,172 

34, 000 

2, 400 

9,200 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

10, 000 

11,200 

6 

7 

4,080 

20,250 

Total . 

32 

84,575 

131,  C80 

93 

8 

29,  520 

203, 942 

HENDERSON  COUNTY. 

♦ 

1,500  ! 
19, 600 

480 

2, 880 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ ,  r _ , , _ _ _ 

3 

12, 720 

30, 500 

Pottery  ware . 

l 

1, 800 

180 

1,  500 

1,800 

Total . * . 

r 

22, 900 

10, 580 

14, 700 

35, 180 

HILL  COUNTY. 

TOnftbftrnUbtn  jr .  .n...,  *  ...... 

_ 

3,500 

19,000 

668 

4 

1,056 

4,300 

Flour  flnd  men]  .....  _ - _ _ 

7 

1,680 

51, 500 

Lumber,  sawed. - . . . . . . . . . 

2 

2,700 

1,000 

3 

540 

2, 100 

Total . . . . . 

7 

25, 800 

35,568 

14 

3,276 

57, 900 

HOPKINS  COUNTY. 

-Ajjrlo.u’ltii'Vfll 

5 

900  1 

3,868  1 

9 

3,480 

U,  050 

Flour  nnd  in  on]  .  _ 

4 

7, 950 

42, 400 

5 

1,  440 

50,420 

800 

900 

2, 165 

5 

1, 800 

3,500 

Leather . .  ..  . . 

2 

680 

3 

900 

4,430 

Printing  _ 

1,000 

96 

1 

120 

1,900 

Tin  and  Rlient-iro11  wave  ,  . . _  .  ,| 

1 

300 

.  '  500 

1 

■  600 

1,000 

14 

11, 630 

49, 929 

24 

8,340 

78,080 

HOUSTON  COUNTY 

Black  smithing . . . . . 

1 

5, 000 

915 

4 

1, 440 

3, 600 

Boots  and  BhnpR  .  ,  . . 

2 

750 

950 

3 

780 

2;  340 

Flour  and  meal. . .  ...  .  .  . 

6 

18, 500 

33, 905 

10 

2, 340 

40,009 

'Furniture  onliinp] 

2 

4,575 

6, 600 

787 

4 

1,200 

4,088 

Leather _ 

2 

3, 285 

4 

1, 140 

5,625 

Lumber,  sawed .  .  _ _ 

4 

8, 000 

2, 598 

9 

1,068 

9,840 

Prill  ting . „ .  . 

2 

7, 224 

2,591 

6 

3,240 

9,460 

Saddlery  and  harness . 1 . . 

1 

3, 000 

2,200 

3 

1, 200 

5,000. 

W agons ,  carts,  &o . . . . 

2 

5,000 

608 

5 

T,  080 

4,  450'. 

Total...,. . . .  . . . . 

22 

58, 649 

47, 839 

48 

14, 388 

84, 412 

-  — 

74 
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Table  No.  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


. 

4S 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

2 

§ 

PLOYED. 

S 

I 

1 

'g 

% 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

z 

® 

> 

£ 

■& 

'i 

-9 

2 

a> 

-O 

3 

■s 

ID 

% 

73 

S 

A 

5 

8 

1 

I 

3 

HUNT  COUNTY. 

$1,  940 

44, 547 
6,000 
725 
6,000 

10  . 

.  $3, 720 

3,480 
1,279 

2,  820 
510 

$6, 170 

59, 537 
11,000 

24, 000 
2,000 
1,550 

1,  500 

2 

7 

1 

8,800 

'  * 

23 

29, 830 

59, 212 

36 

11,832 

91, 607 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

9,  000 

7nn 

16 

4,092 

67,300 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

5,500 

14, 600 

4 

1, 200 

17,300 

■ 

KAUFMAN  COUNTY. 

785 

1,  425 

381 

780 

13,276 

150 

564 

2,400 
-  1, 980 

4,209 

5, 647 
14,  721 

6 

* 

160 

0 1,240 

240 

960 

3,421 

5  1 

13 

7,610 

15, 151 

S3 

6,180 

28,  498 

KNUR  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . . 

3 

8,000 

2,425 

1,680 

5,850 

LAMAR  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 

2,500 

10 

3,456 

9.200 
170, 000 
10,500 

5,  425 
7,500 
1,685 

5, 180 

Flour  and  moal . . . . . . 

43 

’ 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

X* 

3. 500 

4.500 
10,000 

1,000 

5,000 

3.500 
750 

120, 000 

3 

4  500 

Leather . 

o 

11 

. . . 

1,  320 

3,  420 

1;  080 

Lumber,  sawed .  , 

* 

2  500 
3,250 
400 
1,570 
300 
2,750 

4 

10 

Printing., . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . , 

3 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . 

960 

600 

2,000 

5,000 

Wool  carding; . . . . . 

Total...., . ... . 

U 

38,  750 

18  936 

216, 490 

136, 320 

50 

LAMPASAS  COUNTY. 

SoU...., . . . . . 

15, 000 

1,500 

onn 

15,000 

' 

6 

' 

LAVACA  COUNTY. 

Blackamlthina... . 

1 

700 

300 

700 

500 

360 

600 

1,500 

1,500 

Boots  and  ahoeB  . . . . 

1 

4 

2 

Flour  and  inenl . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

4 

13, 000 

19, 000 

7  , 

1,  920 

38,000 

Lum  ber,  sawe  d . . 

1 

1, 600 

100 

1 

1 

744 

1,200 

1 

4,000 

1, 800 

4 

1 

1,104 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

_ 

1,200 

720 

5, 500 
3,000 

Tin  and  sheet-ironware . 

3,500 

3 

,  800 

700 

2 

•  Total . 

58  700 

11 

23, 200 

26, 300 

23 

•  2 

6, 648 

_ J_ 

LEON  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

2 

2 

350 

1,150 

5 

744 
1,  500 

10,  Q00 

9,  000 

3,000 

5 

Total . . . 

3 

2,350 

13,800 

4  150 

_  . 

10 

2  244 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BT  COUNTIES,  1860. 


l 

g 

•3 

NUMBER.  OF  HANDg  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

£ 

'  j 

MANUFACTURES. 

I 

'S 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  raateri 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

i 

■a 

I 

<< 

LIBERTY  COUNTY. 

$2,800 
7,000  : 
800 
I7600 

$1,000 

* 

13 

3,420 

1,200 

660 

500 

400 

2,000 

1,300 

6,073 

24 

7,260 

LIMESTONE  COUNTY. 

1,270 

500 

3 

1, 080 

3, 700 

* 

600 

2  i 

1.500 

2.500 

3.500 

2, 800 

2,000 
1,500  1 

1,000 

1, 750 

828 

1,560 

1, 320 

2,800 

600 

2,040 

3,  500 

11 

6,720 

22 

8,028  1 

19, 500 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

320 

536 

2 

600 

1,500 
1, 000 

2 

360 

856 

4 

000 

2,000 

MAEION  COUNTY. 

Agricultural 

g 

10,500 

3, 000 

6,775 

4, 000 

28 

7 

8,400 

2, 100 
600 

16, 500 
9,  GOO 

Bells. . ..  ....  . .  • 

,  Q 

Leather. . _ . 

1 

2 

2,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

2 

23, 000 

3,750 

19 

3 

7, 992 

19,  000 

Total . . . 

7 

38, 100 

15,525 

56 

3 

10, 002 

47, 100 

Mclennan  county. 

Agricultural  Implements 

x 

1, 000 

225 

750 

2 

360 

1,000 

Blacksmithing . 

1 

1, 500 

7 

2,520 

4, 000 

Boots  and  shoes . 

x 

600 

4, 400 

600 

1,340 

2 

600 

1,200. 

Furniture,  cabinet  .  _  ... _ T _  .  , , . _  _ 

a 

9 

2,400  ' 

5,141 

Saddlery  nnrl  Tisivppgg 

a 

5, 300 

3,  000 

5,375 

890 

4 

2, 400 

10,850 

Tin  and  slient.-tvon  ware  . 

x 

a 

720 

2,500 

Total . . . . . 

8 

15, 800 

9,180 

26 

9,000 

84,691 

MEDINA  COUNTY. 

Liquors,  mplt 

1 

600 

1,500 

1 

180 

3,120 

1 

MILAM  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

1 

4,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2 

1 

900 

3,127 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . ' 

1 

2,400 

3 

1 

1, 680 

7,200 

Total . . . . . . . 1 

a 

6,000 

4,400 

5 

2 

2,  640 

10,327 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 

Blncksmithing . .  . . . . . . . 

5 

5,800 

32,240 

4,750 

13 

1 

3,732 

15,500 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

7 

25,200 

66 

5 

18, 096 

157,500 

Total . * . . 

12 

|  38,040 

29,950  1 

79 

G 

21,828 

173, 000 
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Table  No.  l.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860: 


MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

2 

3 

i 

O 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

«* 

i 

& 

NACOGDOCHES  COUNTY. 

7 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

$7, 000 
400 

5.300 

8, 100 

100 

6, 052 

2.500 
4,700 

3.500 

1. 300 
200 

$4,247 
700 
2,013 
31,  000 

51 

4,525 

1,475 

3,550 

048 

1,223 

90 

16 

2 

5 

11  . 

1 

5 

2 

9 

4 

3 

1 

$4,  320 
600 
2,100 
3,360 
360 
1,500 
960 

3,  480 

1, 920 
1,080 
360 

$11,  000 

1,  912 

5, 100 

36, 250 
600 

8,  056 

6,  000 
15, 400 
2,700 

2,  500 
1,  000 

3 

27 

39, 152 

49, 522 

59 

2 

20, 040 

90,  518 

NAVARRO  COUNTY. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2,900 

950 

1,250 

2,000 

1,200 
_  250 

600 
2,000 

9 

4 

5 

2 

2,340 

960 

2,400 

1, 200 

7, 100 
2,500 
4,000 
5,  000 

8 

7,100 

4,110 

20 

6,  000 

18,  600 

NEWTON  COUNTY. 

3 

3,  400 

6,000 

9 

3 

2, 352 

20,000 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  Hawed . . . 

6 

1 

1 

80,  UQO 
125 

4,  000 

38, 480 

225 

1,000 

43 

2 

6 

13, 800 
600 
2,100 

97, 130 
2,000 
11, 252 

Saddlery  and  harnoBH . 

Shingles . . . 

■  Total..’. . ; . 

8 

84, 125 

39, 705 

51 

16,  620 

110,  382 

PALO  PINTO  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . .  , 

I 

4, 000 

10, 000 

2 

600 

12,  200 

PANOLA  COUNTY. 

Plour  and  meal . . 

8 

4 

1 

13, 150 
9,000 
2,000 

20, 930 

9, 550 
3,000 

9 

19 

2 

2, 220 
5,533 
COO 

24,  660 
21,200 
5, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

1 

Wool  carding . . . . 

Total . 

13 

24, 150 

33, 480 

30 

1 

8,353 

50, 860 

PARKER  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . 

3 

I 

15,700 

250 

65, 400 
.  200 

9 

1 

2,  940 
480 

80, 500 
1,200 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Total..... . 

4 

15,950 

as,  aoo 

10 

3,  420 

81,700 

RED  RIVER  COUNTY,  ‘ 

Flour  and  meal . 

5 

8 

13, 500 
01, 000 

24,500 
14, 100 

10 

66 

2, 880 
20, 544 

30,420 
.  79, 700 

Lumber,  sawed . .  _ 

9 

Total....; . . 

13 

74, 500 

38,  COO 

76 

9 

23, 424 

110, 120 

RUSK  COUNTY. 

Blftcksmithing . 

2L 

2 

24, 250 
-700 

9*390 

1, 600 

45 

4 

37,652 

1,272 

30,  065 
3,  350 

Boots  and  shoes . 

1 . 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

s 

I 

| 

3 

I 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

I 

•a 

-<i 

1  ■ 

■8 

| 

■a 

.  1 

Male. 

pH 

HUSK  COUNTY — Continued. 

Brink . . 

2 

$2,  050 

$G00 

19 

1 

$1,500 

#4, 380 

Clothing . . . . . . 

.  2 

450 

1*.  100 

6 

1 

2,100 

4,  US 

in  pm 

1, 150 

3, 800 

2, 000 

3,200 

4, 500 

Total . . . 

85 

172, 700 

234,488 

239 

2 

78,150  1 

391, 096 

SABINE  COUNTY. 

3,400 

4, 800 

456 

10, 979 

2,556 

16, 379 

SAN  AUGUSTINE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  tiling . 

2 

1, 300 
10, 700 

1, 320 

5, 000 

Flour  and  meal . 

2 

2}  160 

20, 530 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

1 

2,100 

384 

2, 680 

Leather  . . _ . 

4, 400 

9, 000 

3.650 

1,200 

7, 000 

Lumber,  sawed.. . 

3 

2,  ICO 

11, 500 

Saddlery  and  liarnesn 

1 

300 

],  600 

Wagons,  carta  Sr.p.  _ 

2 

1, 000 

400 

960 

2,000 

Total . .  ..  .. 

13 

29, 500 

8, 484 

50,  510 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes .  . . 

I 

600 

1,000 

2 

1 

8G4 

2, 000 

Leather . . . , . 

1 

3,000 

700 

1 

1 

504 

1,400 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

3 

8, 500 

3, 400 

15 

3 

5,760 

14,000 

Total . . . 

5  ■ 

12,100 

5,100 

18  1 

5 

7, 128 

17, 400 

SMITH  COUNTY. 

Blacksmltliing .... 

16 

7,700 

8, 655 

33 

13, 920 

22, 620 

Boots  and  shoes . , 

3 

800 

1,350 

5 

1, 320 

3,230 

Carpentering . 

\ 

700 

500 

1  | 

240 

750 

Clothing .  . 

1 

200 

500 

2  1 

COO 

1, 260 

Cotton  gins .  ....  . 

1 

1,800 

1, 270 

5 

2,400 

8,  000 

Flour  and  meal . 

5 

13, 500 

69, 200 

10 

3, 540 

82, 068 

Furniture,  cabinet. 

5 

3,  GOO 
2,000 

1,470 

10  1 

2, 940 

5,790 

Leather . . . 

1 

850 

1  1 

300 

1, 420 

Liquors,  distilled . 

g 

1, 400 

1, 175 

4  1 

060 

2, 600 

Lumber,  sawed . 

6 

17, 500 

8,100  1 

36 

10, 680 

44,500 

Printing . 

2 

5,000 

895 

8 

2, 400 

5, 200 

Saddlery  and  hnrnofui 

3 

2, 200 

2, 311 

6 

2,280 

5,050 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  waro .  .  . 

1 

500 

4, 160 

960 

.  6;  300 

Wagons,  carts,  . 

8 

3, 320 

1,990 

14 

4,080 

7, 710 

Wool  carding. . . .  . 

1 

500 

1, 850 

2 

600 

;  3,000 

Total .  .  . 1 

57 

60,720 

|  104, 276 

139 

201. 198 

47,280  j 
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1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

manufactures. 

Number  of  establis. 

| 

1 

} 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

1 

1 

s 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

f 

| 

< 

TITUS  COUNTY. 

8 

6 

9 

$35, 000 
10,600 

$90, 100 
12,425 

23 

13 

$106,410 

2a,  ooo 

08, 150 
8,000 

4, 140 

1,700 

600 

o0 

1-  am 

Total . 

25 

n  poo 

865 

0  1 

* 

TRAVIS  COUNTY. 

2,700 

9,500 

1,600 

6 

3 

l,a00 

^,400 

0  om 
7,000 
4,000 

Brick . 

3,200 

9 

-010 

3 

o’™ 

oat) 

t,bs)u 

Flour  and  meal . 

8 

37, 000 

*  100, 800 

26 

12, 300 

184, 500 

Tin  and  sheet-iron,  ware  . . . . . . 

1 

1 

1,  000 
1,500 

800 

1,000 

2 

4 

coo 

1, 920 

2,000 

3,000 

2 

3,000 

3,000 

7 

3,  480 

13,000 

63,200 

112,310 

28,  950 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . . ... 

3 

700 

6 

5,  C70 

03,000 

1,512 

Total . 

» 

Q-,n 

1 

UPSHUR  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . 

Blacfegmi  thing . . . . . . 

5, 100 

3, 100 

15 

8, 800 
19,  360 
800 
6,  000 
1, 200 
17, 000 
3,200 

Flour  and  m  enl . .  . . . . . . | 

3 

1,350 

],30j 

10 

3,  7.0 

5,700 

4 

1,0.0 

Leather . . . . . . j 

1 

500 

3 

540 

Liquors,  distilled . .  . 

1 

1,500 

3,000 

4 

1,  .00 

Lumber,  sawed . 

1 

450 

_  tt00 

1 

240 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

5 

13,500 

2,000 

18 

5,010 

3 

100 

560 

5 

1,  380 

Total . 

65,760 

27,  Glo 

60 

18,  SM»0 

UVALDE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal  , . .  -  .  -  .  . . . . 

63,  670 

'  . . . .  . - 

1 

3,000 

41,700 

3 

1,  440 

VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . 

3 

1,000 

1, 125 

4 

1, 032 

2, 300 

Furniture,  cabinet.  ♦ . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

1 

75 

150 

1 

480 

1,000 

12,500 

1 

11, 600 

4, 000 

10 

2,  ICO 

4, 320 

Wagons;  earn,  to . . 

1 

32, 000 

2,500 

12 

4 

600 

. 

35 

100 

. 

300 

Total . 

31  °00 

7 

44, 710 

7,875 

28 

8,  292 

t- 

VICTORIA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Clothing . . . . . 

1 

800 

070 

2 

720 

1500 

Fire-arms . . . 

1 

o  ^ 

600 

1 

2  1 

5, 000 
7, 600 

Liquors,  molt . 

2 

2,500 

2, 000 
4,325 

5 

9C0 

2,400 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

1 

3,000 

2,100 

400 

555 
3,213 
400  | 

2 

6 

360 

2,100 

300 

1,200 
8, 900 
800 

Wagons,  carts,  <fcc . 

1 

Total . 

10 

11  600 

1 

— 

7  G80 

°8  000 

* 

-4 

19 

JL 1 

1 

_ _ - 
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■  manufactures. 

42 

I 

1 

j 

yA 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

aS 

•a 

1 

walker  county. 

$1,  500 

$1,  325 

$1,  440 

$3, 800 

* 

50, 350 

3,440 

2,400 

50, 000 

14,780 

30 

3,  000 

18,540 

in,  950 

35, 701 

98,040 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 

TV'ntfl  find 

500 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . 

2 

11 

193,  000 

9,300 

76 

13 

28,860 

64, 500 

Printing*. . . . _ _ _ . 

2 

7 

4, 320 

13,900 

Saddlery  and  harness. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

6 

2, 880 

3,375 

Total . - . 

17 

200, 500 

11, 590 

SI 

13 

36,  G60 

83,425 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

T?lmir  and  mnnl 

5 

51,000 

12,000 

16 

5,760 

74,  000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . . 

2 

8,000 

6 

2,  400 

18, 000 

Total . . . . . . 

7 

63, 000 

58, 000 

22 

8,100  | 

92,000 

WISE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmitlrfng _ r . . . . .  . , _ r _ ...... 

3 

1,400 

1, 527 

6 

1,080 

3,700 

Flour  and  mnn.1 _ , _  _ _ _ r. 

2 

3, 000 

16, 950 

6 

1,860 

23, 100 

Total .  ..  ..  . 

5 

4, 400 

18, 477 

12 

2, 940 

20,860 

WOOD  COUNTY. 

TP’iimllurn,  cabinet . ■ , „ ■ _ rT _ ...... 

1  •  ' 

500 

300 

g 

600 

1,000 

Lu  ml)  nr,  tmwnd  _  _  w _  _ T _ _ 

5  , 

41, 650 

7,810 

31 

6, 856 

27,100 

y  and  harness . . . . . 

1 

.  GOO  i 

262 

1 

480 

1,200 

Total  ..  .  . 

7 

42, 750 

8,372 

|  34 

0, 936 

29,300 
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Capital  invested. 

1 

a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

$■17,  500 

$18,  900 

77 

10 

$32,  520 

$78,  625 

46,  SO  0 

67,  555 

05 

6 

28,  356 

119,  470 

33,250 

<  12, 900 

24 

12,  900 

56, 100 

15, 000 

3,000 

10 

2,400 

7, 500 

196,  650 

32,  770 

114 

4 

39,  360 

156,  300 

46, 200 

31,  095 

21 

6,  288 

42,  025 

239,  920 

8, 825 

25,  410 

32 

1 

13, 284 

46,  955 

3, 000 

4 

840 

2,  000 

38, 035 

41 

10,  572 

45,  225 

17, 200 

17, 202’ 

31 

5 

10,  020 

39,  673 

6,000 

3,660 

7 

2,  520 

11, 850 

13, 400 

51,  406 

20 

5,040 

70,  486 

43,  400 

57,  368 

35 

12, 180 

87, 149 

14,200 

2, 101 

XI 

3,060 

7,290 

55, 800 

32  i 

8, 484 

103,  095 

17, 975 

38,  670 

20  ; 

1 

4,  980 

59, 465 

89, 000 

227, 150 

62 

22,  620 

341,  239 

22, 500 

70,  653 

21 

5,340 

97, 890 

34, 000 

47,  000 

28 

9,  960 

60,  500 

35, 300 

72,  200 

18 

4 

6, 780 

95, 200 

810 

637 

4 

1, 272 

3, 800 

41,  000 

92, 156 

24 

6,  CCO 

122,913 

66, 200 

18,  075 

43 

5 

14,  920 

69,400 

25, 515 

7,  85i 

32- 

9,408 

22,  800 

185,  000 

07,  921 

149 

73',  704 

179,  229 

20, 180 

108, 110 

68 

25, 260 

1G5,  500 

0,500 

9,800 

18 

3 

4,  512 

24,250 

G6, 000 

137, 156 

86 

27,  072 

*  201, 813 

38, 800 

18,  320 

54 

17, 220 

113,225 

16,250 

8,  013 

21 

6, 840 

23, 140 

21.7,333 

207, 447 

158 

8L,  960 

448,  315 

84, 575 

131,  680 

92 

8 

29, 520 

203,  942 

22, 900 

10, 580 

39 

14, 700 

35, 180 

25,800 

35,  568 

14 

3,276 

57, 900 

11, 030 

49,  929 

24 

8,340 

78,  960 

58, 640 

47,  839 

48 

14,388 

81,413 

29,830 

59, 212 

36 

11, 832 

91,  G07 

9,000 

15, 700 

16 

3 

4,  092 

67, 300 

5,500 

14,  600 

4 

1,.200 

17,300 

7,610 

15, 151 

23 

6,180 

28,498 

8,000 

2, 425 

8 

1,  080 

5,  B50 

38, 750 

136,  320 

•  50 

18, 936 

216,490 

15, 000 

1,500 

6 

1,200 

15, 000 

23,200 

26,  300 

23 

2 

6,648 

58,700 

2,350 

4, 150 

10 

2,244 

13,800 

11, 600 

6,073 

24 

'4 

7,260 

18.500 

12, 200 

6,720 

22 

8,028 

19,500 

15,800 

9,180 

26 

9,000 

24,  691 

*  1, 550 

856 

4 

960 

2,500 

38,100 

15,  525 

56  « 

3 

19, 093 

47, 100 

600 

1,500 

1 

380 

3,120 

6,000 

4,  400 

5 

2 

2,  640 

10,  327 

38, 040 

29,  950 

79 

6 

21,  828 

173,  OOO 

3:9, 152 

49,  522 

59 

2 

20,  040 

90,  518 

7,100 

4,110 

20 

6, 900 

18,  600 

3, 400 

6,000 

9 

3 

2,352 

20, 000 

84, 125 

39,  705 

5L 

36,620 

110,382 

4, 000 

10,  000 

2 

600 

12,  200 

24, 150 

33, 480 

30 

1 

8,353 

50, 860 

15, 950 

65,  600 

io 

3, 420 

81, 700 

74, 500 

38,  61)0 

76  - 

9 

23, 424 

110, 120 

172,700 

234, 488 

239 

2 

78, 150 

391,  696 

Anderson . 

Angelina. . . 

Austin . 

Bandera . * 

Bastrop . 

•  Bell..... . 

Bexar . 

Bowie . 

Burleson . 

Caldwell . 

Cullioun ....... 

Cameron . 

CftB8  . . 

Collin . 

Colorado . 

Conial..i . 

Cook . . 

Balias . . 

Bouton . 

Ellis . . 

El  Paso . 

Falls . 

Fnuniu . 

Fayetto . 

Freestone.....  * 

Galveston . 

Gillespie . 

Gonzales . . 

Grayson ....... 

Grimes . *... 

Guadalupe . ... 

Karris . 

Harrison ....... 

Henderaon ..... 

Hill . 

Hopkins . 

Houston . 

Hunt .......... 

Ja«por . 

Johnson . . 

Knufmtra . 

Kerr . 

Lamar . 

Lampasas .. .. 

Lavaca . 

Leon . . 

Liberty . . 

Limestone .... 
McLennan .... 
Madison 

Marlon, . 

Medina . 

Milam  ........ 

Montgomery .. 
Nacogdoches . . 

Navarro . 

Newton . 

Orange . . 

Palo  Pinto .... 

Panola . 

Parker . 

Bed  River .... 
Rusk . 
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Sabine . 

San  Augustine 
Shelby... ..... 

Smith......... 

Titus . . 

Travis . 

Trinity  ....  .. 
Upshur .. .  .  .. 

Uvaldo . 

Van  Zaudt.... 

Victoria . 

Walker . . 

Washington  -- 
Williamson .  - . 
Wise  .....i... 
Wood ........ 


.Aggregate. 


Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


COUNTIES. 


" 

| 

! 

8 

i  ' 

i 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM' 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  thIuo  of  products. 

Male. 

4  ' 
&  . 

8 

$5,700, 

$8,832 

12 

■  .$3,556 

$16,379 

13 

29,500 

23,550 

28 

8,484 

50,510 

5 

12,100 

5,100 

18 

5 

7,128 

17, 400 

57 

60,720 

104,276 

139 

47,220 

201, 198 

25 

67,800 

157, 865 

93 

2 

26, 688 

234,560 

15 

63,200 

112, 310 

84 

1 

28,950 

229, 10Q 

4 

67,030 

2,490 

13 

3,312 

10, 370 

22 

28,200 

27, 615 

,  60 

18,960 

65,760 

1 

'3,000 

41,700 

3 

1, 440 

63, 670 

7 

44,  710 

7,875 

28 

4 

,  8,  292 

.31,200 

10 

11,  600 

12,063 

19 

2 

7, 680 

28, 000 

15 

111,  950 

35,701 

91 

25, 440 

95, 346 

17 

206, 500 

11,590 

91 

13 

36,660 

83,425 

7 

63, 000 

58,000 

22 

8,160 

92, 000 

5  1 

4,400 

18,477 

12 

2,940 

.  ’  26,860 

7 

42,750 

8,372 

34 

9,936 

29, 300 

983 

3, 272, 450 

3, 367, 372 

3,338 

111 

1, 162,750 

6, 577, 202 

Note,— No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Atascosa,  Baylor,  Bee,  Blanco,  Bosque,  Brazoria,  Brazos,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burnet,  Comanche,  Chambers,  Cherokee,  Clay, 
CoUehan,  Coleman,  Concho,  Coryell,  Dawson,  Demmit,  De  Witt,  Duval,  Eastland,  Edwards,  Ensinal,  Erath,  Fort  Bond,  Erlo,  Goliad,  Hamilton,  Hardoman,  Hardlp,  Ilays, 
Haskell,  Hidalgo,  Jack,  Jackson,  Jofforson,  Jones,  Karnes,  Kimble,  Kinney,  Knox,  La  Salle,  Live  Oak,  Llano,  McCulloch,  McMullen,  Mason,  Matagorda,  Muverio,  Menora, 
Montague,  Nueces,  Polk,  PreBidlo,  Refugio,  Robertson,  Runnels,  San  Patricio,  San  Saba,  Shackleford,  Starr,  Tarrant,  Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Tyler,  Webb,  Wharton,  Young, 
Zapata,  and  Zavola.  . 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  Implements.  , . 

Bolls . . . . 

Blncksmi thing  . . . . . 

Boots  and  slices  . . 

Bread., . . . . 

Brick . 

Carpentering. . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Clothing . . 

Confectionery  . . . . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . 

Cotton-gins . . 

Cotton  ginning . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Fisheries— Oyster . . 

Fldur  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Hats........ . . 

Jewelry,  &o . . . 

Leather . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Painting . . . 

Pottery  ware... . 

Provinkmit— Preserved  food... 

Printing * . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . .  . 

Soddle-treeB . 

Salt . ,1 . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Shingles . ; . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Tin.  and  sheet-iron  ware  ...... 

Upholstery . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

Woof  carding . 

Woollen  goods; .............. , 

Aggregate......; . 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER-  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

! 

1 

■1 

■a 

<4 

*3 

& 

46 

$61, 055 

$35,119 

138 

$42,  756 

.  $100,200 

2 

3,000 

4,000 

7 

2,100 

9,600 

140 

146,  625 

88, 907 

360 

i 

,  126, 196 

313,769 

33 

41,  200 

32,  648 

89 

i 

27, 732 

76,  644 

3 

16, 333 

19,226 

7 

i 

3, 240 

34,782 

8 

9, 750 

2,770 

60 

5 

8, 148 

17, 920 

6 

4, 725 

3,580 

15 

6,060 

10, 683 

16 

46,400 

16, 963 

49 

23, 040 

68, 750 

5 

1, 500 

2, 650 

10 

4 

3, 840 

7,622 

1 

2,500 

4, 256 

2 

720 

7,000 

1 

300 

280 

1 

480 

800 

4 

8,875 

6,295 

19 

10,  020 

23,285 

19 

34,500 

59, 540 

65 

6 

17, 676 

93,300 

2 

3, 100 

2,300 

3 

1,  440 

6,500 

4 

2, 150 

2, 100 

6 

3 

2,580 

5,553 

182 

730,650 

2, 014, 617 

409 

6 

126,  624  . 

2,607,675 

48 

49,  lfiO 

20, 293 

94 

1 

32,  976 

76,770 

1 

500 

150 

3 

540 

800 

5 

1, 500 

9,776 

11 

5, 580 

80,200 

37 

72,582 

68, 326 

79 

■  i 

24,  384 

133,040 

9 

10,550 

9,775 

20 

4, 860 

.18,700 

13 

91,850 

09, 930 

50 

24,  060 

168, 573 

102 

1,272,380 

637, 54,5 

1,133 

71 

302, 616 

1,735,454 

4 

187,000 

5G,  426 

99 

40,524 

145,777 

1 

5,000 

1, 010 

15 

9,000 

12,000 

1 

200 

1,070 

1 

600 

5,000 

1 

SOO 

776 

3 

780 

2,000 

6 

6,650 

2,430 

19 

7, 308 

25,800 

1 

6,000 

5,950 

12 

3,600 

15,000 

21 

78,824 

32,243  , 

110 

56, 088 

142, 520 

48 

71, 186 

80, 901 

105 

48,360 

191,925 

3 

1, 650 

1,098 

8 

2,280 

5, 950 

2 

47, 000 

4,000 

18 

4 

5,520 

29,800 

5 

35,600 

20,205 

42 

19, 200 

48, 900 

2 

5,700 

3,000 

8 

3,  360 

18,752 

3 

31,000 

5,401 

9 

2,340 

12,037 

34 

03, 650 

73, 697 

99 

46,308 

181, 400 

2 

780 

1, 330' 

4 

2,580 

0,500 

62 

36505 

26,529 

106 

36,120 

98,  456 

8 

;*  13,600 

24, 250 

15 

4,440 

,  37,000 

2 

60,000 

25,980 

36 

7 

7,680 

38,796 

983 

3,272,450 

3,367,372 

3,338 

111 

1,162,756 

6,  577, 203 
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1  ' 

■i 

1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

l 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

'  ^  ' 

% 

j 

| 

Number  of 

1 

3 

1 

1 

o 

Male. 

a  ■ 

& 

1 

I.' 

ADDISON  COUNTY. 

$27,000 
|  5,900 

f  13,000 

8,000 
20,500 

2, 100 

$7,965 

6,691 

23,300 
7,783 
13, 040 
3,100 

28 

34 

$8,340 

12,024 

$24,5.60 
20, 145 

f* 

6,920 

9,900 

18, 996 

34, 000 

32 

18,247 

16 

55 

37, 040 

7 

2,220 

900 

7,815 

3 

1,  600 

21 

26 

8,148 

83,000 

147,315 
5,700 
5,059 
3,615 
20, 150  : 
43,760 

20 

8,076 

169,725 

6,500 

10,900 

6,000 

15,275 

5,280 

6,492 

13,800 

21 

13,  500 

14 

j  5,460 

10,  000 

3,660 

28, 200 

23, 184 
936 

85, 987 

Oil . . . . 

4,000 

.  8,000  1 

3 

24, 985 

13,160 

1, 000 

5 

2,460 

24,  000 

2 

624 

3,  000 

SnrtrlWy  nufT  h&vntma 

2,920 

2,780 

910 

1,824 

2,400 

4,625 

5,200 

7 

•  7,500 

2 

600 

1, 062 

15, 000 

2,200 

450 

10 

3, 120 

6,  800 

3 

1, 200  * 

3,180 

Woollen  goods . . . . .  . . 

3 

41,200 

49,954 

28 

13 

7,356 

71,400 

14*1 

345,275 

427,733 

442  | 

44 

140, 120 

695,  061 

BENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

5 

1,750 

1, 165 

4, 150 

9 

2,940 

4,  048 

2,750 

12 

3,696 

8,  700 

7, 000 

1, 500 
7,050 

5,000 

700 

8 

1 

2,520  ' 

8,  ooo 

1 

4 

1,128 

1, 800 

.3,050  1 
49, 000 

22 

7,140 

12,  550 

140,000 
16, 200 

62 

93 

31,680 

120,000 

43,400 

8 

3,228 

49,100 

x 

2,  000 

500 

2 

480 

1,000 

4 

12,  000 
20,000 

6,175 
60, 000 
18, 000 
18, 860 
105,000 
5,000 
73,780 

55 

15,984 

29, 500 

x 

30 

60 

15,360 

100,  000 

1 

30, 000 
25,000 
64, 000 

5  000 

40 

12, 000 

35,000 

4 

7,440 

,  43,150 

7 

41 

11,776 

■  102, 000 

3 

900 

7,  000 

50 

156, 850 
5,500 
204, 450 

215 

49,404 

100,200 

6,500 

14 

4,320 

13, 750, 

14 

95, 420 
720 

165 

1J 

55,  ,176 

270,000 

450 

2 

480 

1,200 

3 

70,000 

2,000 

61,750 

30 

1 

37 

13,464 

•  88,000 

x 

1,100 

360 

1,500 

g 

20;  700 

20,160 

23 

9,000 

37,  ISO 

300 

800 

2 

600 

l,  sop:. 

x 

4,000 

800 

1,800 

5 

1,560 

5,060 

x 

1,140  • 

6 

1,080 

20,000 

3, 350 

3,150. 
19,600  1 
7,050 

9 

4,320 

8,500 

3 

28,000 
12, 200 

13 

1 

6,264 

20, 1Q0 

10 

39. 

11,448 

26,  625 

"Woollen  Roods  ^ . _  . .  •  . . 

1 

130,  000 

182,000 

85 

85 

36, 000 

300,  000 

Total . . 

' '  135 

972,850 

795, 570 

925 

294 

309, 748 

1,575,333 

CALEDONIA  COUNTY.  . 

' 

11,400 

1,000 

4,125 

140 

18 

6,13? 

2-10 

,r  39,150 

Asherioa . .  ..  . . . 

1 

■  1 

U'  };  *  1,  050 
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MANUFACTURES. 


.2 

I 


'i 

1 

a 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  1SM- 
PLOrED. 


£ 

§ 


CALEDONIA  COUNTY— Continued. 


Boots  nnd  shoes . . . . . - . - . 

Carriages  — . . . 

Clothing . . . . . .. . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. ...... . 

FuraiturOj  cabinet . . . . . . . ... 

Leather....... . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  _ _ _  —  - . . . ... 

Machinery,  cotton  and,-  woollen— Bobbins  and  spools 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . 

Marble  work .... . . - _ - . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . 

Printing,  newspaper. . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . 

Scales . . . . . . . . ..... 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  ware. . . ... ....... - 

Starch.  . . . . . . . . 

Staves,  shoolcs,  and hcadin g  ....... . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

"Wooden  waro . . . . . . . 

Woollon  goods . . . . . . . 

Total . . . . 


CHITTENDEN  COUNTY. 


$3, 300 
41,000 

12,00»« 
8,000(1 
800 
30, 500 
34, 650 
3,000 
31,000 
4,800  . 

4, 300 
2,000 
8, 600 

6.500 
330,000 

1.500 
17,900 

3,000 


$2, 600 
13, 096 
15, 000 
8, 000 
100 
19,405 
13,250 
160 
21,685 
1,900 
50 
700 
6,625 
2,700 
157, 200 
723 
11, 185 
360 


8, 500 
3,000 
107, 000 


673,750 


9, 520 
550 
61,700 

350, 774 


9 

33 

5 

3 
1 

13 
33 

2 

40 

6 
1 

4 

14 
9 

250 

3 

17 

3 
9 

4 

50 


528 


30, 


3 


40 


74 


$2, 830  ■ 
14,664 
5,784 
936 
302 
3,888 
8, 280 
1,200 
15,000 
2,124 
;  2G4 
960 
5,292 
3,216 
102,000 
1,800 
2,772 
432 
3,216 
1,392 
24,468 


207,194 


$4,450 
40,  595 
27,000 
8,525 
750 

29.400 
28,245 

2,500 

48.400 

.  8,000 

800 
2,500 
15, 350 
8,300 
530, 000 
3,000 
15,940 
1,680 
15,300 
.  2,150 
145,500 


957,985 


Agricultural  implements . . . 

Ashcriea . 

Bliicksmi  thing . . . . . . 

Bookbinding . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Bread . . 

Cnnlugcs . 

Cigars . 

Clothing . . 

Confectionery . 

Cooperage . 

Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Fur  cups . . . 

Furniture— Cabinet. . . 

Chairs......  . . 

Gas . . 

Gloves  and  mitts . 

Iron  castiugs . 

Jewelry . 

Leather . 

Lime . 

Lumber,  pianed . . . 

Lumber,  suwed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  Ac . 

Marble  work . 

Millinery . . . 

Paper . 

Pottery  wuro . 

Printing . 

Printing,  uew.spnpcr . 

Suddlrry  and  harness . 

Sash;  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 


10 

2 


500 

150 

7.600 
800 

17,575 
500 
34, 700 
12,000 
13,200  . 
10,500 

1.600 
45,000 
70,900 

700 

20,000. 

3,000 

106,725 

925 

2,500 

850 


50,950 

26,600 

25.500 
2,000 
6,200 

10,000 

10,000 

3.500 
14,000 
11,000 

13.500 
-  300 

1,000 

1.500 
48,550 


830 
400 
4, 792 
419 
25, 559 
2,128 
27,196 
11,  500 
36,095 
18,556 
1,029 
29, 400 
170,737 
400 
8,495 
1,200 
4,800 
421 
3, 115 
2,160 
22,701 
8,257 
121, 675 
20,594 
13, 149 
2,000 
18,725 
15,200 
5,200 
5,400 
5,587 
12,903 
20,650 
406 
1,728 


33,455 


2 

1 

21 

1 

72 

2 

86 

27: 

32 

10 

0 

22 

29 

2 

44 

12 

7 

1 

10 

2 

17 

16 

52 

29 

35 

6 


6 

19 

7 

16 

26 

33 

3 

7 

6 

41 


3 

5 


45 


2 


2 


720  ' 

240 
7, 056 
672  . 
24,420 
360 
26,832 
7, 128 
18,504 
2,940 

I, 512  , 

12, 000 

10,104 

600 

15,144 

4,320 

2,640 

600 

3,480  . 

493  ; 

5,496 
5,352 
14,840 
6,793 
13,296 
1, 872 
3,240 
3, 024 
8,664 
1,728 
*  4,680 
8,268 

II, 220. 
504 

2,100 

675 

12,984 


2,605 

870 

18,815 

1,200. 

03,637 

2,730 

56,311 

24,800 

60,755 

27,625 


202,  6  64 
1,620 
40,900 
8,809 
15, 215 
2,760; 
IQ,  600 
2,750. 
35,660. 
21,000, 
142,045 
36, 549 
40,200 
.  5,050 
30,  550 
24,000 
15,000 
8,000 
12, 000 
26,696 
"  51, 500 
1,000 
4,350 
1,400 
82,287 
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MANUFACTURES. 

S 

1 

1  i 

'  4 

s 

•s  • 

1 

! 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

CHITTENDEN  COUNTY— Continued. 

$2, 010 

240 

2, 880 

4,450 

■Woollen  goods . i . 

3 

425, 200 

323,775  1 

200 

158 

76,536 

523,070 

Total . . . . 

202 

1,040,725 

983, 936 

922 

281  ! 

324,635 

1,674,120 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

14 

5, 206 

7,123 

900 

7 

1,  992 

3, 577 

8 

3, 744 

7, 900 

1 

300  , 

*  COO 

150 

1 

408 

709 

4 

5 

1,896 

30, 820 

3 

1,064  1 

3,  636 

Lumbar..... . . . . . . . . . 1 

23 

162,000 

59,862 

115 

8 

34,524  ' 

111,  715 

36 

13,800 

30,895 

3, 288 

5 

900 

3, 429 

2, 000 

1, 978 

2 

900 

3,(500 

Total . . . . . . . 

48 

220, 150 

111,394 

'  197 

8 

64, 844  ■ 

207,003 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

_  „n_ 

2,520 

7, 350 

20 

6,372 

14,  ISO 

Poflt.H  illld  Klir>f>3  . 

10 

35 

10,308 

'  31,1111 

Carriages . .  _  , 

21, 836 

70 

22, 104 

57, 23i 

1 

18 

5,700 

13,000 

Cigars  . . ................... . , . . 

1 

2. 500 

1,800 

7 

3 

3,240 

0, 001) 

Coopcvago . . 

14 

3,708 

9,025 

Flour  and  m  r»  o  1 _ , 

9 

1,620 

135,  500 

Iron  castings _  . 

3 

54 

23, 683 

80, 300 

Leather . . .  ... . . . 

12 

34 

10, 224 

|  81,139 

Lumber,  pln.nn/1.  . 

3 

744 

2,  750 

Lumber,  flawed  _ _ _ 

14 

25 

6, 528 

33,  065  * 

Marble  work. .... . . . . . . . 

2 

6,000 

3, 780 

13 

3,780 

11,640 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . . . 

2 

1,500 

1, 400 

7 

2, 040 

6,500 

Printing  and  publi Riling 

j. 

5, 000 

2j  000 

5 

1, 800 

4,000 

Saddlery  and  harnnflH . . . . r _ _ . _ .... 

3 

1, 800 

2,100 

.  6 

1,614 

4,  000 

Safch,  dnnVH,  pnd  blllNlfl 

10, 000 

3,890 

18 

5, 4G0  ‘ 

12,725 

Shinglea  . .  . 

1 

1, 500 

1,000 

3 

720  1 

3,000 

3 

4  000 

5, 850 

7 

1,750 

7,400 

Woollen  goods . . 

•  3 

5, 300 

.  7, 041  1 

11 

13 

5,032 

15, 100 

Total . . . . 

-  99 

242,197  ! 

313, 113 

366 

16 

120,017 

514,  011 

LAMOILLE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

6 

V  4,600 

6, 200 

16 

-a 

4, 428 

12,500 

Carriages . . . 

7  • 

13, 950 

11,000 

••  86 

9, 048 

.  22, 700 

34,200 

1, 500 

6  | 

1, 920 

40,000 

i.  lout  aau  mem  ...................................4............. 

Furniture  Cabinet . . . . 

1 

1300 

.4  1  i 

360 

•  .3,600 

3 

1, 900 
5,500 

1,320 

i  -  6 

1,224 

:  2,600 

Leather _ , .  „  „ . 

3 

12, 880 

7-  | 

2,280 

-  .  18,955 

Lumhor  plpnnd 

3_ 

1, 500 

812 

2  1 

360 

1,400 

Lumber,  Bawed. . . . . . . . . . 

15 

22, 900 

12,500 

.27 

5,892 

•  21,800 

3 

2, 300 

2,300 

8 

1,584 

5,400 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  -  T  - _ r .  . . ----- _ _ _ 

1 

1, 000 

1,000 

4- 

960 

,  2j>000 

Starch . . „  _ r 

■  20 

30,500 

22, 652 

47 

7,200  ' 

34,244 

Tin,  copper,  and.  Blioot-iron  ware  -  -  r  ...... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

5,000 

8,000  1 

3 

.  720.: .  1 

IQ,,  000 

■Woollen goods  . . . . .  —  - . 

2 

20,000 

42,000 

29 

20 

.  9,  900 . 

.88,150 

Total.... . . . . . .  ...... 

66 

;  127,950  | 

156,364 

'  182 

22 

45,879  | 

.  256,749 
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MANUFACTURES, 

■  1 

Number  of  establishments. 

1 

I 

1 

£ 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OT  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

Female. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

O 

$4,  560 

$8, 100 

2, 000 

360 

930 

Carriages . . . : . . . . . . . . . . . 

4 

16,300 

5, 055 

21 

1 

4, 128 

17, 760 

Clothing . . . . . . .■ . . . 

2 

3,000 

2,095 

3 

w 

1, 560 

5,560 

2, 250 

10, 800 

27, 480 

18 

'  12, 570 

500 

312 

1,  000 

5,064 

25,744 

1,200 

2,000 

Paper,  wrapping . . . . . . . 

1 

18,000 

17, 300 

9 

3 

3,600 

23,000 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . . . . . . 

1 

1,500 

875 

4 

1 

1,368 

2,250 
3,  910 

572 

9,700 

Thread  and  cord . . . 

1 

8,  OOO 

5,955 

4 

8 

2,208 

10,  000 

648 

1,  650 

3,000 

450 

* 

2,000 

Total . . . . . . 

33  , 

I  279, 900 

84,  714 

239 

20 

72,984 

188, 701 

ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . . . 

6,000 

2, 760 

4,720 

Ashorlea . .  _ . . 

340 

240 

600 

Bluoksmithlng . . . . . . 

SI 

14,  980 

9, 264 

26, 399 

Boots  and  shoe's  . . > . . . . . . 

5 

3, 650 

12 

3, 420 

8,425 

Carriages ... . . . . . . . . . . 

0 

12,450 

25 

7, 200  1 

14,820 

Cnrp  entering i__  . 

500 

<3  ] 

5,000 

Charcoal. _ j._ _  _ ^  _  .. 

2,500 

4 

960 

5,  040 

Clothing . . i.. . . . .  . . . 

2 

1,700 

2,050 

3  j 

2 

948 

8  ,  520 

Cooperage . . .. . . .  . . . ; _ 

75 

2 

480 

900 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

35,  500 

11  | 

3, 780 

69, 320 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . . . . . . .... 

3 

4,700 

-  1,  900 

8 

1, 848 

4,625 

Leather . 1 . . . . . . r__.  . 

1  7 

19,  800 

13,  460 

13 

4, 188 

18,530 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

33 

59, 450 

31, 848 

52 

12,228 

57,956 

Marble  work . . . . 

2 

*  '  1, 500 

1,575 

4 

1,500 

3, 500 

Painting  and  glazing . . . 

2 

1,  050 

318 

3 

8$6 

1,450 

Saddlery  and  ham  ora. 

1  2 

1, 300 

750 

4 

1, 320 

2,750 

Saab,  doors,  and  blinds  . . 

5 

.  5,  400 

1, 928 

9 

2,736 

7,  898 

Shoe  binding... . . . . 

840 

2,200 

Starch . . . .  .. 

16 

29  TOT 

3°  425 

38 

D,  972 

48,  994 

Tin,  copper,  and  shcat-Iron  ivuro  , , 

3  350 

0  pop 

1, 020 

3, 170 

Wool  carding  . . . . . . 

•  500 

3, 160 

216 

4,000 

■Woollen  goo  8b . . . 

2 

3, 500 

6,600 

7 

4 

1, 872 

9,500 

Total...., . ' . 

130 

207, 505 

182,  588 

253 

6 

68, 928 

303, 317 

Rutland 'County, 

Agricultural  implements _ ..  . 

2, 760 

8, 370 

Black  smithing.. . . . . . .  ... . 

6 

25  (MO 

14  017 

84 

28, 944 

59, 800 

Blooms . . . . . 

10,000 

15,250 

8 

.  3,  360 

‘  20, 000 

■Ront.R  and  filings  .  _ _ 

12 

31, 790 

102,  602 

Boxes,  packing. . . . . . . . .  . . . 

2o 

5,000 

14,200 

11 

4,560 

19, 525 

Boxes,  p aper. 

0 

1 

4)068 

22, 000 

Brass  founding .............. _ _ _ _ ....... _ _ _ 

1 

2  500 

8  420 

4 

1,500 

10,400 

Bread . . . ....... 

j 

4  000 

9,800 

Q 

2, 400 

15,  500 

Brick . . . - . . . - . . 

2 

4  000 

2,250 

24 

5,  000 

10,200 

Brick,  Are  ,  . . . . . . ...... _ _ _ _ 

2,200 

6,  500 

2, 184 

25,  000 

:  Candlesticks . . . . . 2 . 

4 

5,000 

8 

3 

3,444 

12, 000 

STATE  OF  VERMONT. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


RUTLAND  COUNTY— Continued. 


Carriages  ................. 

OarB . . . . 

Oar- wheels . *... 

Cooporago  .« . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture— Cabinet. ....... 

Chairs . 

Hosiery . . 

Iron  castings . . 

Stoves . . . 

Iron,  pig . . . . 

Iron,  rolled . . 

Leather. . . 

Lumber,  platted . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Marble  work . 

Marble  quarrying . 

Mineral  paint . . 

Musical  instruments . 

Nails  .. . 

Painting  and  glazing . 

Paper,  clay . . . 

Plaster . . . . 

Pottery  material . . . 

Priming . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds .... 

Scales . . 

Shingles . 

Shoddy . . . 

Slate . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 
Trusses  and  supporters. . . . 

IJphola  tery . . . 

‘Woollen  goods . . . . 

Wooden  ware . . 

Woollen  yarn . . 

Total . . 


1 

2 

9 


3 


1 

10 

15 

2 

,  2 
3 
6 


336 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Agiftcultural  implements ...... 

Blacksmithing . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes .  . . . . 

Bread.. ¥. . 

Brick . . . 

Carriages*. . _ 

Clothing . . 

Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Furniture— Cabinet, . 

Chairs.,  . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Stoves.... . 

Lasts  and  boot-trees  .......... 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  planed  j . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. .............. 

Machinery,  a  team- engine  a,  &o- 

Marble  work . . . ...... 

Musical  instruments  -T.. 

Oil,  linseed . . 


Capital  invested. 

•4 

g 

1 

jt 

6 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

4 

Annnal  valne  of  products. 

I 

£ 

$35,730 

$22,943 

93: 

$32,460 

$64, 105 

10, 000 

4,500 

6 

1,800 

8,  000 

25,000 

8,500 

14 

6,000 

32,000 

5,300 

6,477 

26 

7,692 

16,276 

113, 400 

3?3, 235 

28 

11, 550 

343,200 

9,000 

5,300 

20 

0, 480 

22,700 

13,900 

8,225 

21 

7, 440 

17,000 

1, 500 

1,840 

3 

432 

2, 800 

32, 600 

19,160 

30 

;  12, 000 

49, 500 

25,000 

13, 150' 

GO 

20,  700 

50,000 

40,000 

13, 420 

40 

10,320 

31, 500 

25, 000 

47,800 

10 

3,  COO 

'  63,250 

69,200 

91, 405 

42 

14,976 

,  126,901 

1,000 

350 

2 

780 

1, 500 

97, 310 

7.1, 130 

110 

32,388 

121, 62.5 

401, 200 

384,275 

245 

77, GR4 

618, 500 

COO,  000 

18, 237 

500 

153, 480 

688, 100 

10,000 

1,000 

10 

3, 120 

12, 000 

2,000 

480 

9 

2,520 

6, 000 

10,000 

27,250 

14 

3, 960 

30, 000 

1,600 

685 

3 

1, 140 

.2,200 

io,ooo 

1,000 

6 

1,872 

7,500 

1,000 

D50 

.  2 

600 

1, 700 

3,000 

15, 000 

12 

2,880 

18, 000 

29, 000 

12, 800 

24 

1 

8,  244 

•  25,200 

8,800 

11,  675 

27 

8,460 

25, 905 

11,000 

7,100 

17 

5,832 

15,675 

50,000 

33,000 

66 

24,000 

125,000 

500 

200 

1 

300 

500 

2,500 

2,400 

4 

4 

1,536 

4,800 

135,000 

31,195 

243 

2 

78,900 

100, 150 

26,400 

23,849 

44 

15,480 

59,000 

1, 400 

1,180 

4 

2 

1,788 

4,370 

2,000 

3,882 

4 

4 

2,580  1 

7,600 

22, 500 

23,  565 

16 

11 

5,448 

44;  510 

"  6, 850 

7,930 

18 

5, 700 

15,010 

1, 500 

1,200 

3 

480 

1,800 

1,941,890 

1, 370, 598 

2,026 

43 

670,  G24 

3,165,174 

4, 500 

2,000 

5  ! 

1,800 

5,300 

5,700 

3,804  1 

11  ' 

5, 340 

8,  897 

20, 500 

28,067  | 

58 

19 

22,  980 

55,707 

.  5,000 

....  .  14,606 

9  J 

2, 232 

17,220 

2,  000  1 

710 

12 

1,  800 

3, 000 

38, 300 : 

14,971. 

64 

23, 268 

49, 458 

14, 000 

24, 066 

12 

38 

.  12,  648 

48,008 

4,500- 

3,  G00, 

8 

3,072 

6,000 

95,500 

206, 830 

20 

6,  684 

246,641 

2,000 

800 

4 

1,200 

3,000 

1,300 

1,000 

4 

1,248 

.  6, 200 

11,500 

3, 114 

5 

2,  280 

5,180 

3,500 

2,510 

3 

1,404 

4, 400 

5,500 

1, 345 

12 

1  5,040 

12, 340 

51, 900 

67, 669 

26 

8,076 

78, 109 

1,000 

1, 500 

.  1 

420 

2,100 

89,450 

34, 898 

59 

19,  416 

’87f575 

877,900 

129,422 

161 

60/468 

304,800 

9,000 

5, 800 

8 

4,080. 

12, 850  ' 

3,500 

1,046 

5 

1,.560  ” 

'^v  *  3,  960  . 

3, 600 

2, 655 

1 

3.430 

GOO  STATE  OF  VERMONT. 


Table  No,  1— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1S60. 


MANUFACTURES, 

i 

1 

1 

& 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia]. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

-  5 

<■ 

Annual  value  of  products. 

'I 

<4 

'  73 

S 

•  & 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

Printing,  Book  ami  job . 

1 

$6,000 

.  $2, 600 

9 

1 

$3,  384 

$8,740 

Printing,  nowBpaper . . . 

2 

10,600 

5,790 

12 

9 

5,280 

17, 290 

2,730 

8,809 

720 

1, 250 

2,520 

18,000 

1, 580 

5,064 

6,200 

3,200 

840 

3, 377 

1 

2, 000 

2,496 

8,780 

26,460 

7, 025 

2,  822 

10,  G35 

Woollun  goods . . . 

6 

158,500 

97, 104 

46 

46 

24, 120 

163,158 

Total. . . . . . . . . . . ... 

145 

1,507,550 

704, 9GQ 

666 

113 

251, 47G 

1,264, 673 

WINDHAM  COUNTY. 

3,672 

18,  092 

11,600 

11, 028 

20, 400 

Boots  and  shoes . , . 

38 

16,000 

18, 125 

54 

7 

18,108 

41,  633 

llrick . 

520 

2, 250 

17 

27,276 

87,709 

600 

1, 350 

C  lo  thing . . . 

9 

17, 800 

33,905 

15 

75 

17, .004 

58, 154 

Coffee  mills  . . 

1 

1,440 

31,  800 

Co  op  era  go . . . , . „ . . 

4 

3,648 

13,  295 

Dentistry . . . » . . . 

1 

800 

480 

1,575 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

17 

83, 775 

02, 441 

18 

6,600 

98,595 

Vurn|turfv— finhiimf. . . 

12 

3, 840 

7,605 

Clint  m . 

11 

1 

33 

.1,  068 

81, 660 

2,500 

1 

240 

3,100 

Iron  castings . . . 

fi 

G,  000 

7, 260 

7 

2, 880 

14,500 

Jewelry . . . . . . . 

1 

2 

480 

.3, 000 

]  iOathor . . . . . . 

17 

100, 650 

14G.077 

70 

21,804 

202,  689 

2 

3,200 

10,110 

7 

1,  620 

16,200 

Dumber,  planed . . . . . . 

2 

1,600 

2, 060 

4 

.  720 

4,110 

Dumber,  sawed. . . . 

42 

35,400 

29, 912 

50 

11,928 

54,415 

Machinery,  steam-enghian,  &n:_ . . 

4 

26,500 

7, 050 

35 

7, 680 

29, 050 

Marble  quarrying . .* . . . . . . . 

4 

10, 000 

11,  650 

13 

5,856 

23, 450 

Marble  work . . . . . .  , 

3 

3^  700 

2,2Q0 

8 

3,420 

7,125 

Musical  instruments . . . . . . . 

2 

20,000 

16,314 

28 

14,640 

48*000 

Paper,  wrapping . ; . . . . . 

5 

"  30,500 

44, 400 

32 

6 

11,940 

06,800 

Photographs... . 

3 

1, 700 

682 

3 

1,152 

3,300 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . . . 

2 

6,600 

2,440 

4 

.  i 

1, 128 

3,907 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

4 

4,050 

2,748 

6 

2,160 

5,  027 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

5 

9,000 

6,631 

16 

5,928 

12,  938 

Shoo  pegs . . . . 

3 

1 

12, 200 

2,238 

14 

6 

8, 064 

19, 378 

Silver  ware . . . . . 

4,500 

2,030 

6, 

2,160 

4,300 

Slate  quarrying . . . . . . 

I 

6,000 

400 

25 

7, 200 

10,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot*iron  waro . . . . . i . 

5 

10,000 

8,  642 

D 

3,672 

18,514 

Wooden  waro _ _ _ ; _  _ _n 

7 

5, 600 

2,440 

16 

4,272 

8,  975 

Wool  carding. _ _ ........... . . . . 

2 

750 

4, 025 

2 

360 

4,536 

Wool  cleaning. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

8,000 

15, 700 

2 

840 

16,800 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

4 

101,600 

174,486 

71 

47 

30,372 

;  254, 700 

Total . . 

232  • 

634,425 

711,164 

703 

142 

345,800 

1,328,033 

WINDSOR  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  Implements . . . . . . 

6 

41, 06Q 

23,910 

52 

24, 120 

59,  410 

Ptnr.lirRTni  filing _ _ _ - . . . . . 

15 

10,700 

5,618 

35 

12,084. 

26,.  180 

Boots  anil  shoes . . . - . At 

-1  16 

1  :  23,450 

41, 372 

85  . 

12 

34, 284 

|  .  80,695 

STATE  OF  VERMONT.  C01 


Table  No.  1 .— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

! 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

Capital  Invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor.  | 

i 

JL 

1 

*3. 

< 

Male. 

Female. 

WINDSOU  COUNTY— Continued. 

Carriages . . . . ’ . 

13 

*15,000 

*13,766 

47 

3 

*17,940 

*46,  617 

Clothing . . . 

7 

9,900 

17,988 

12 

38 

11,256 

.  40, 872 

Cotton  goods . 

3 

56, 200 

42,  G30 

57 

63 

26, 640 

07, 250 

1 . 

265, 908 

19,235  ! 

43 

12,960 

37,  700 

5,000 

9,000 

17,136 

161,  890 

2 

6 

2, 160 

4, 200 

Lumber,  sawed . 

44 

2 

58, 500 

75 

20,820 

100, 087 

Mnnbinfiry  nnf.t.mi  find  ^eenllpn— UnhbbiH 

6, 880 

Jilaohlnery,  feQ 

$ 

12, 760 

34, 181 

Marble  work _ 

3 

8 

3, 120 

0, 570 

Marble  quarrying 

1 

2, 520 

4,000 

Photographs . 

1 

500  1 

399 

1 

1 

600 

1,025 

Piaster,  ground . 

1 

6,000 

4 

1,200 

8,  OHO 

Printing,  book  and  job . . 

1 

1, 000 

380 

3 

720 

1,700 

Printing,  newspaper . . . . . ^ . 

4 

10,000 

4, 792 

13 

4 

5,160 

16, 150 

Saddlery  nnrl  bnrunHs .... 

10 

12,500 

10,022 

22 

7,452 

18,835 

Suit,  ground . 

1 

700 

8,000  , 

3 

1 

1,680 

12, 00U 

Snail,  doors,  and  blinds . 

1 

4,500 

2,900 

3 

1,080 

4, 800 

Sewing  mae-binea 

1 

25,000 

8, 320 

40 

19, 200 

42,000 

Silver  ware . . . . . 

1 

3,000 

1, 580 

2 

600 

2, 400 

Slate,  quarrying. 

1 

400 

55 

2 

4  80 

800 

Stencils,  tools . . 

1 

7,000 

14,650 

2,120 

13 

3,120 

35, 00D 

Tin,  copper,  and  g|]pnf>lr^  ^YflrA 

14, 789 

19  1 

7,428 

23, 720 

Wooden  ware . . 

5 

19, 000 

13,005 

23 

8 

8,706 

36, 295 

Wool  carding . 

1 

.  1,500 

5, 665 

2 

720 

6,950 

Woollen  goods . 

14 

730,000 

693,225 

349  1 

741 

190, 968 

1,327,73a 

Total . . . . 

225 

1,304,450 

1, 406,950 

1,114 

871  i 

482,740 

2, 572, 078 

76 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

I 

i 

£ 

1 

1 

O 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

*3 

(S 

Addison . . . . . . . 

144 

$345, 275 

$427,733 

442 

44 

$140, 120 

$695,  061 

Bennington . 

135 

972, 850 

705,570 

925 

204 

309, 748 

1,  575,  333 

Caledonia . . 

86 

673, 750 

350, 774 

528 

74 

207, 11)4 

957,  985 

Chittenden . . . . . . . 

'  202 

1,040,725 

983,936 

922 

281 

324,  635 

1,  674, 120 

Essex . 

48 

220,150 

in,  394 

197 

8 

64, 844 

207, 003 

Fraukliu . . . 

99 

242,197 

313, 113 

366 

16 

•  120,017 

544,611 

Lamoillo . . . 

66 

127,950 

156,304 

•  182 

22 

45, 876 

256, 749 

Orange . . . 

35 

279, 900 

84,714 

239 

20 

72,  984 

188, 701 

Orleans . . . . . 

130 

207,505 

182, 588 

253 

6 

68, 928 

308,  317 

Ruilnud . I.. . 

'Washington* ........... _ ..................................... 

336 

1, 941, 890 

1  507  550 

1,379,598 

2,026 

43 

670,  624 

3, 165, 174 

Windham . 

232 

634^  425 

711, 164 

703 

142 

245,  800 

1, 228,  032 

Windsor . 

225 

1,304,450 

1, 406, 950 

1, 114 

871 

482,  740 

2, 872, 078 

Aggrogato. ...» . . 

1,883 

9,498,617 

7,608,858 

8,563 

1,934 

j  3,004,986 

14, 637, 837 

Note.— No  returns  for  Grand  Isle  county. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OP,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements .... 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

Baskets . 

BlnclcBmtthing . . . 

Bookbinding . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  ... . . 

Boxes,  packing . . 

Boxes . 

Brass  founding . 

Broad . 

Brick. . . . 

Candlesticks . . . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages . 

Cars . . . 

Car-wheels . 

Charcoal . . 

Cigars.... . . . 

Clothing . 

Confectionery . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground ... 

Cooperage . . 

Copper-ore  mining . 

Copper  smelting . 

Cordage . . 

Cotton  goods . 

Cotton  yam.  — 

Dentistry . 

Edge  tools  . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Fire  brick . 

Flour  and  meal. . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Fur  caps . 

Gas . 

Glue..... . 

Hardware,  (squares) . 

Haines. . . 

Hosiery  . . .  . . \ 


1 

! 

■g  ■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

g 

3 

•3 

1 

1 

■s 

j 

Male. 

Female. 

32 

118,400 

61,207 

155 

60, 144 

167, 347 

3 

1,490 

890 

3 

720 

2,520 

1 

coo 

*  300 

5 

1,500 

2,000 

167 

92,400 

56, 105 

293 

100,668 

207, 786 

1 

800 

419 

1 

3 

672 

1,200 

148 

133, 962 

210, 595 

484 

58 

168,  224 

440,  366 

2 

5,000 

14,200 

11 

4,  560 

19, 525 

2 

6,000 

1,800 

10 

1 

4,068 

22, 000 

1 

2, 500 

8,430 

4 

1,500 

10,  400 

3 

9,-500 

26,534 

17 

4,  992 

35,450 

3 

6,600 

3,640 

40 

7,320 

ID,  450 

1 

5, 000 

6, 500 

8 

3 

3, 444 

12,  000 

2 

1,000 

2,000 

8 

1,  848 

6, 350 

133 

288,470 

158,737 

565 

5 

194,  916 

475,  060 

2 

12,500 

9, 500 

24 

7,  500 

21,  000 

1 

25,000 

8,500 

14 

6,000 

32, 000 

5 

5,200 

6,100 

12 

3,  480 

13, 455 

3 

14, 500 

13,300 

34 

3 

10,  368 

30,  800 

39 

72, 100 

131, 899 

83 

239 

68, 832 

250,  660 

2 

10, 500 

18,556 

10 

2,  940 

27,  625 

1 

10, 000 

17, 800 

4 

1,  440 

21,  9  00 

31 

37, 375 

23,848 

102 

31, 176 

70,  001 

1 

150,000 

1, 900 

75 

24,  000 

30, 225  . 

1 

22, 000 

15,270 

45 

10,  800 

27, 480 

1 

8,000 

5,955 

4 

8 

2,  208 

10,  000 

7 

241,200 

121, 030 

141 

196 

70,320 

274, 450 

1 

30,000 

60,000 

21 

26 

8,148 

83, 000 

1 

800 

800 

1 

480 

1,575 

1 

800 

730 

2 

GOO 

1,500 

2 

500 

490 

3 

960  , 

1,500 

1 

10,000 

2,200 

7 

2,184 

25, 000 

123 

631,475 

1,469,563 

191 

67, 860 

1,  G59, 898 

64 

149,200 

82, 249 

338 

2 

98,486 

268, 735 

1 

700 

400 

2 

600 

1,  620 

2 

106, 725 

.  4,800 

7 

2,  640 

15,  215 

1 

2,500 

1,500 

1 

240  . 

2,100 

1 

30, 000 

18, 000 

40 

12,  000 

35,  000 

3 

10,900 

5,059 

21 

G,  492 

13, 500 

2 

21, 5G0 

61, 840' 

30 

63  1 

15,  792 

102,  800 

G03 
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NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

!  MANUFACTURES. 

■s 

■si 

-§ 

- 

o 

13 

i 

■  f 

1 

1 

IS 

| 

1 

1 

■S 

•a 

•i 

a 

72 

*3 

i 

o 

O 

a 

<5 

< 

i» 

152 

4 

339 

29 

9, 132 

67 

18,764 

160, 905 

.j  Lumbar,  Bnwert . 

404 

833,310 

469,057 

884 

8 

231,384 

901,519 

1  Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen— Bobbins . . . 

3  . 

10, 000 

960 

16 

3 

5,100 

9,380 

127, 324 

Marble  work . . 

so 

634,650 

499,208 

463 

il 

152, 736 

946,235 

Miltons,  buckskin . 

1 

925 

421 

1 

2 

600 

2,760 

25, 500 

17, 840 

42 

18,720 

57, 960 

14 

3,960 

36, 000 

4 

1,416 

28,415 

10,  000 

1,  000 

10 

3, 120 

12, 000 

2,650 

1, 003 

6 

1, 968 

3, 650 

1,872 

Paper,  printing  and  writing . 

s 

88,000 

90, 116 

41 

46 

18, 948 

130,000 

Paper,  wrapping . 

6 

48,500 

61, 700 

41 

9 

15,540 

89,800 

Photographs . . . 

4 

2,200 

1,081 

4 

i  • ! 

1,752 

4,325 

Plaster,  ground . 

3  ' 

6, 000 

8,050 

7 

2,100 

11,200 

Pottery  materials _ 

1 

3,000 

.  15, 000 

12 

2,880 

18, 000 

59, 450 

Pottery  ware. . . . 

Printing,  book  and  job . . . 

6 

6 

44, 500 

23, 180 

47 

2 

15,876 

47, 604 

Priming,  newspaper . 

12 

44,700 

20, 184 

53 

15  ! 

18, 576  1 

54, 097 

Viint p  log<i 

3  000 

1,000 

624  . 

3, 000 

’«  Saddlery  and  harness .  .. 

63 

60,750 

64, 096 

153 

47,376 

137, 008 

;■  Salt* . 

1 

700 

8,000 

3 

1 

1,680 

12, 000 

Basil,  doors,  and  blinds  , » 

37 

84,  500 

54, 376 

138 

45,072 

137, 717 

Scales . . 

2 

380, 000 

306 

126,000 

655, 000 

Bey  the  stones  . .  , 

1  * 

1, 000 

j  190, 200 

2 

720 

1,250 

Bowing  machines _ _ _ ■  .  . . . 

X 

25,000 

8,320. 

40 

19,200 

42, 000 

%  Shingles . . . . . 

i  5 

3,900 

2,516 

9 

2 

2, 124 

6, 462 

Shoddy . .  ...  . . 

1  . 

2,500 

2,400 

4 

4 

1,536 

4, 800 

i  Shoo  binding . . .  .  .  . 

1 

9C0  1 

1,475  1 

3 

840 

2,200 

\  Shoe  pegs . .  . . 

3 

12, 200 

2,238 

14 

6 

8, 064 

19,378 

•!  Silver  plated  nn  d  "Rritautiia  wht'? 

2 

6,500 

2,303 

3 

3,300* 

7,500 

i  Silver,  ware . . . J 

4 

11,  500 

15.8L0 

15 

5,280 

24,700 

Slate  quarrying . . . . . 

14 

152, 400 

31,650 

287 

2 

91, 644 

207, 150 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . »  n  _ .1 

2 

4, 000 

2,178 

10 

3,300 

7,500 

‘  Starclr . . . 

48 

84,560 

71, 917 

112 

21,  684 

105,984 

Stationery — Penholders . . . . | 

1 

800 

1,140 

6 

1,  080 

20, 000 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading . . 

6 

24,850 

6,225 

36. 

11,043 

80, 560 

Stencil  tools . .  .  . . . 

1 

7,000 

2,120 

12 

3, 120 

35,000 

1  Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware . 

60 

172,950 

140, 697 

172 

1 

59,664 

280, 201 

\  Trunks . ^ . 

x 

1,300 

659 

1 

480 

2,040 

Trusses . . . 

2 

1,400 

1,180 

4 

2 

1, 788 

pfo 

Upholstery . 

2 

2, 000 

3,882 

4 

4 

2,  580 

7,600 

Vinegar . .  ..  .  ... 

X 

1,200 

1,000 

1 

240 

2,500 

Wagons,  carts,  &e .  . .  .  .. 

20 

28,050 

32,460 

48 

15,324 

35,209 

W oodcii  wave . . . . . 

37 

61,750 

35,510 

123 

8 

38,270 

106,140 

Wool  Carding 

5 

3, 550 

19, 175 

6 

1,  656 

22,511 

Wool  denning .  .  „  .  „ . 

1 

8,000 

15,700 

2 

840 

1C,  800 

Woollen  goods . 

45 

1,744,800 

1,661,450 

892 

1,178 

412,092 

2 ,926,826 

W oollen  yarn . . . .• . 

1 

1,500 

1,200 

3 

480 

1,800 

!  Aggregate . - 

1,883 

9,498,617 

7, 608,858 

8,563 

1, 934 

3,  004,  986 

14,  637,837 

G04 
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ACCOMACK  COUNTY. 

Blncksmithing . ...... 

Boots  find shoes. . . . . 

Carriages . 

Furniture,  cabinet . i . . . 

Leather . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Total . . . . 


5 

$840 

$1,350 

13  . 

$3,192 

$5,  245 

4 

400 

1,330  • 

8 

4  2, 760 

6, 120 

4 

1,225 

4,924 

18  . 

5,580 

13,  970 

2 

700 

750 

5  . . 

1,320 

3,240 

1 

50 

540 

1  . 

240 

1, 200 

1 

250 

375  1 

2  . . 

720 

1,610 

17  | 

3, 465 

9, 269  1 

47 

4  13, 812 

29,  385 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Threshers . 

Boots  and  shoes... . 

Cooperage  . 

Cotton  goods . . .. . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Mattresses,  beds,  «&c... . . 

Plaster,  ground . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Woollen  goods . 


I  8,000'  4,000  14  .  3,880  10,000 

5  13,500  8,448'  33  3  8,220  20,095 

1  1,600  1,000  •  5  . . .  1,704  4,000 

2  30,300  36,770  15  15  3,912  -  51,560 

34  144,700  317,792  44  10,380  373,485 

6  14,580  13,000  14  3,480  22,410 

16  15,460  15,215  48  2  9,120  55,470 

1  800  1,720  2  .  720  ’  2,700 

4  6,500  6,090  5  1,044  10,100 

1  18,000  23,250  30  3,360  45,000 

2  4, 300  5, 200  5  7  2, 088  10, 100 


Total . . . .. . 1  73  I  257,140  I  433,085  |  215  I  27  I  40,908  I  605,010 


ALEXANDRIA  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  Implements — Miscellaneous . 

.  1 

4,  000 

6,050 

.. 

1,344 

10, 000 

. >  i 

9, 000 

Bookbinding  and  blauk  books . 

3, 000 

Boots  and  shoes . 

.  11 

24,  650 

26, 665 

92 

43 

36, 420 

87,610 

Broad,  crackers,  &c . . 

. 1  3 

15, 350 

24, 370 

21 

3,  360 

30, 100 

Brick . . . . . .  . . 

. '  .8 

24, 450 

5, 770 

93  .. 

15,486 

33, 600 

Brooms . . . . 

.  1 

500 

700 

.. 

1,080 

4,000 

Carriages . . . . .  . 

.  3 

6,  400 

2,  620 

22  .. 

5, 400 

10,  700 

Cars _ _ _ _ _ 

.  3 

35,  000 

5,980 

80 

27, 540 

39,  600 

Cliemlcula . . 

.  1 

100  ' 

500 

720 

2,000 

Cigars - : . . . . . . 

.  4 

2,800 

5, 350 

7  .. 

2,580 

10,500 

Clothing,  moil’s.. _ _ 

.  4 

10,  000 

,  16,700 

21 

16 

10,  008 

31,700 

Confectionery . . . . . . 

10  - 

2, 300 

3,300 

8  .. 

1,980 

6,700 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

.  1 

60,000 

63,200 

47 

88 

18,  720 

100,  ooo 

Dyeing  and  bleaching . 

1 

100 

300 

.. 

432 

1,200 

Fertilizers . ' . . . 

.  1 

25,  000 

105,  000 

20 

7,  200 

120,000 

Fisheries,  shad,  &c . . . 

.  10 

6, 500 

7,300 

150 

7, 500 

20, 750 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

.  4 

23, 000 

13,  050 

45 

1 

16,560 

39,  000' 

Glue . . . 

i 

1  550 

Hats  and  caps..... . . 

.  3 

3, 500 

2,  600 

6 

1 

2,  040 

6,  300 

Leather . . . 

.  1 

30, 000 

50,  754 

16  .. 

5,  400 

65,  000 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

. !  i 

5, 000 

6, 120 

- 

1,  200 

9,  000 

Marble  and  stonework . . 

. !  3 

1, 200 

2, 000 

2 

060 

5,  000 

Mineral  water . . . . 

. 1  1 

300 

150 

2  -- 

480 

000 

Pipes,  clay . . 

. 1  ■  1 

500 

150 

.. 

684 

3,  750 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . . 

. I  2 

14, 000 

13,  025 

10  .. 

3,  660 

22,  700 

Pottery  ware . . 

.  1 

2, 000 

eso 

672 

3,  000 

Saddlery  and  harness — . . . . . 

. :j  4 

15, 200 

7, 450 

12  .. 

4,  224 

14,  300 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . : . 

12, 000 

5,  200 

15  -- 

4,  8U0 

14,  000 

Soap  and  caudles . .  . 

.  2 

14, 000 

13,  950 

11  .. 

2,  640 

20,  980 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

8,900 

5,  505 

15  - 

5,  880 

'  13, 800 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . .  . 

2,  700 

Total . 

357,250 

403, 659  1 

732  | 

149  1 

193, 350  i 

701,  200 

STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 
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■ 

MANUFACTURES. 

43 

S 

a 

» 

1 

rO 

a 

§ 

Capital  invested. 

• 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

Number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

- 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

& 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY. 

Bootfl  and  nhcmB 

, 

A.. 

12 

* 

*  *’ 

03,2.0 

a  nnn 

1,500 

Tumhftr 

175 

1,014 

900 

2,501 

27 

49,635 

93,556 

. |  24, 684 

132, 851 

AMELIA  COUNTY. 

7, 000 

660 

1, 450 

131, 795 

'  2 

750 

330 

1,900 

10,100 

0  500 

n’™ 

840 

2,500 

1,800 

647 

10 

2,484 

3,800 

37  |  69,575 

16,  374 

158,545 

Amherst  county. 

5,208 

10,860 

Boots  and  shoes . _ _ _  „ _ T _ . . . . 

1,250 

960 

2,400 

Carpentering . 

5 

1,680 

3,500 

Flour  and  _  .... 

63, 750 

3,164 

70,585 

Furniture,  r.ahirint,.  .  „  . 

,  " 

360 

800 

Leather. , . .  .  „  „  .............. 

i 

150 

800 

Lumber,  sawed . 1 

7 

11,050 

7,400 

29 

2 

6,  408 

19, 830 

Wagons,  carts,  &c. . . . . . . 

340 

2,244 

3,030 

Wool  oar  ding  .  , 

I 

90 

1, 440 

Total . 

45 

51, 910 

76,  474 

64 

9 

20,  264 

112,245 

APPOMATTOX  .COUNTY. 

Plncksmi  thing. . . . . . 

280 

g 

540 

1,000 

Boots  firirt  shoes 

3,375 

g 

2,040 

7,2C0 

Carriages . . : . 

400 

50 

3 

900 

2,000 

Flour  and  meal . . . .  .* . 

2 

8, 935  1 

2  1 

360 

9,892 

Furniture  cabinet. 

150 

300 

550 

Iron  castings . 

280 

1 

300 

800 

Leather . . . 

3, 300 

8 

2, 400 

6,400 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

3 

27,300 

8, 000  . 

28 

2 

5,616 

21.000 

Saddlery  nnil  imraa^ 

'400 

3 

COO 

2,000 

Wagons,  carts,  &p .  ,,  . . . 

150 

150 

•  1  1 

300 

700 

Total . . 

17 

42,000 

24,920 

57 

2 

13, ,356 

61,542 

AUGUSTA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements  Threshers 

3, 623 

16  ' 

5,688 

V  0,300 

Blacksinithing . _ . T . . 

7,321 

39  • 

0, 708 

21,676 

Boots  and  shoes  .  _ _ 

9  239 

26 

7,800 

21, 530 

Bread,  crackers,  Ate . .  ...  ,  ..  ..... 

1,200 

2 

360 

1,900 

Carriages . . . 

11, 050 

31 

e,580 

30,700 

Cigarfl . . . . . . . 

4, 500 

10 

3,060 

1'0, 850 

Clothing, men’s .  ..  . . .  . . 

1 

200 

150 

2 

408 

600 

Confectionery . . . . . . . . 

6 

4, 300  ' 

4, 100 

7 

1,608 

7, 200 

Cooperage . . . . 

5 

750 

1, 320 

10 

1,122 

3, 134 

Dentistry . 

2 

950 

950 

2 

960 

2,900 

GOG  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

% 

1 

CapitaHnveuted. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

I 

| 

| 

4 

Female. 

AUGUSTA  COUNTY— Continued. 

89 

3 

17j 600 

2,400 

4 

1,440 

3,500 

500 

1 

210 

1 

7,000 

2,000 

7 

1,200 

5,  000 

10 

17, 000 

'  32 

6,000 

39, 300 

21, 805 

29 

7,  6G8 

2, 000 

10 

3,  600 

5,250 

Paper,  printing . . . . . . 

1 

>  22,500 

10,000  • 

7 

4 

3,000 

18, 000 

1 

200 

2 

1,200 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

2 

45,000 

20, 850 

13 

18 

7,  764 

33, 000 

Total . . . . . . 

197 

639,010 

615,546 

471 

31 

120, 114 

915, 713 

BARBOUR  COUNTY. 

Leather  — . . . . . . . 

1 

2,900 

1,000 

648 

1,800 

BATH  COUNTY. 

Blncksmitliing . . . . 

<} 

1  17* 

7 

4,000 

Rriek . : . . 

2  ■ 

1, 200 

Flour  and  meal : . . . . . 

10 

11 

37, 730 

Leather . . . ____ 

4 

4, 400 

Lumber,  sawed . 

2 

Q 

2,000 

2, 750 

g 

480 

4, 300 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

9 

1, 150- 

7 

3, 900 

Wagons,  carts,  &e. . . . 

1,200 

X,480 

'  Wool  carding . . . . 

1 

g 

1,200 

2,400 

9 

180 

2,950 

* 

Total . . . 

23  ' 

41,200 

43,385 

37 

6,924 

59, 280 

BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Threshers . . . . . 

250 

1  400 

480 

1, 740 

Black  sin  idling . _ . 

3  000 

*580 

3,185 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Carrluges . . . 

4 

1,730 

1,599 

7 

3 

2,436 

5, 754 

Plour  and  meal . . . . *. . . . 

26 

1,500  1 
93,600 

1;  475 
213,700 

6 

31 

7,500 

245, 091 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

2 

5,250 

2,400 

8,400 

lints  und  caps  . . . . . 

2, 100 

9 

Iron  castiugs . . . 

1 

1 

1,500 

300 

677 

830 

1 

g 

. * - 

480 

480 

1,450 

Leather . 

4 

7,700 

6,481 

9 

1 

2,292 

11,107 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

22 

31, 750 

18, 485 

41 

1 

8, 172 

39,715 

Plaster,  ground . ; . 

2 

5,000 

8,400 

3 

660 

12, 000 

Printing . 

400  - 

2,520 

3  900 

Saddlery  and  liurness . 

A,  bUU 

0 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

1 

300 

2,500 

2,990 

1,125 

7  . 

1 

240 

1,525 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

11 

119,200 

139,590 

308  ( 

23 

64,  264 

246, 292 

Wool  carding . 

2,000 

2,400 

2 

270 

3,750 

Total . 

j  84 

1 - 

273,030 

405,282 

439 

34 

88, 374  ' 

598, 919 

607 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

*a 

e 

1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

•  1 

I 

*2 

BERKELEY  COUNTY. 

2, 250 

9  1 

GOO  1 

4 

229, 475 

36 

7,032 

7 

I 

i 

720 

6,000 

10 

! 

2,700 

15, 600 

1  5 

5,  900 

6  f . . 

1,128  ' 

18,  880 

6,000  i 

9 

1,788 

14, 550 

240 

1,000 

120 

1, 300 

6 

6  i 

1, 560 

3,300 

2, 000 

10  | 

1.8G0 

8,500 

375,566  1 

I  128  1 . . . 

26,230  | 

351, 302 

— 

-  BOONE  COUNTY. 

45,000 

8,000 

.  180 

1  40,800 

63, 000 

'  ! 

2,000 

1 

240 

2,400 

2,250 

17 

5,413  | 

20,200 

12,250 

1  198  ! . . 1 

46,452  | 

85,  600 

1  “ 

BOTETOURT  COUNTY, 

7  l 

Binaksmithiug _  _  ..  .  _ _ _ 

2, 000 

1,661 

1,680 

4*400 

Boots  and  shoos . . 

1, 000 

1,000 

2  ............ 

600 

2,000 

Carriages . . . ^ . . . . . ; 

4 

10,500 

4,100 

26  . 

8,280 

16, 100 

Flour  and  nu>n.1  ..  ;  . 

176, 675 

26  . 

5,064 

105, 500 

Fumitiii'n 

.750 

7  . . 

1,260 

3,500 

Iron  castings  . . . . . . . . 

2,000 

.  1,500 

8  ' . . 

1,728 

.  7, 000 

Iron,  pig _ r  -  t  t 

!  1 

45,000 

6,000 

90  | 

10,440 

48,000 

leather _ 

4, 900 

6,150 

10- 

3,460 

11, 630 

Tiinrinrs,  dieHlIed 

2,800 

-  3  ! 

540 

4, 200 

Lumber,  sawed. . . .  . . . . 

18  1 

20,550 

13,200 

35  | 

6, 072 

,  28,475 

Paper,  printing . . . . 

1 

15, 000 

1,875 

2 

2 

492 

5,000 

flail (11  or jr  and  liflmoflB 

2  ! 

"1, 300 

1,500 

7  ' 

1,860 

6,000 

Tin,  p.oppm'j  apd  ware 

3  1 

2,950 

5,260 

7  1 . 

2,106 

11, 500 

"Wagons,  carts,  &;<» _  .  .  . _  __tT _ 1 

1  3 

1,000 

1,120 

6  . 

1,680 

1  5,650 

"Woollen  goods . ' 

1  1 

5,000  1 

3,000 

5 

1  4  1 

i  1,206 

1  9,000 

Total . . . . . 

65 

.  198,200 

226,591 

|  241 

1  ■  6 

|  55,458 

|  957,955 

BRAXTON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . _T . , _ T . . . 

7 

18,000 

4,400 

30,770 

12 

2,832 

37,700 

Lumber,  sawed _ ! . . . . , . . 

5 

3,500 

6 

1,632 

7,300 

"Wool  carding _ .  ..  ..  _ 

2 

2,500 

2,280  ! 

3 

.  300 

.3,280 

Total . : . . . . 

14 

24,900  ! 

36,  550 

|  21  | . 

4, 764 

48,280 

^ _  ■  .  . 

BROOKE  COUNTY. 

Blade  smithing _ ■ 

3 

3,800 

1,100 

6 

2,280 

3,900 

300 

200- 

300 

600 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . . 

2 

3,800 

1,550  1 

4 

960 

2,975 

Bread,  cracker b, 

i  x 

2, 500  1 

1,200  1 

2 

600 

2, 500  ■ 

Carriages _ ......  . .  ..  . 

1  2 

2, 100 

435 

5  ■ 

1,260 

.,,2,685 

1  i 

1, 000 

350 

936 

1,875 

Coal,  bituminous . . . _ _ 

»  1 

40,000 

4,125 

50 

18,000 

, ....  38,250 

Cotton  goods . . . . . . . . 

!  i 

'  80,243 

42,427 

38 

50 

,  13,81(3 

72,311 

Fire-arms .  , . . 

1  i 

1,130 

220 

2 

48ft  | 

760 

6Q8 
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42 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

1 

PLOYED.  i 

1 

s' 

"o 

«£* 

1 

i 

■S 

S 

i 

1 

l 

1 

i 

4 

i 

■a 

I 

g. 

•3 

§ 

i 

1 

V 

s 

ft 

-3 

<1 

12 

$44, 870 
2,51)0 
12,000 
9,000 

^  -$4,440 

$90, 544 

2,130 

5,284 

253 

2 

300 

9,650 

2,000 

20,000 

11 

2,964 

240 

8,460 

1, 0Q0 
18tOOO 

1 

1 

4,300 

10 

1 

3,482 

10,000 

1,800 

10,300 

4,  800 
840 

16,000 

1, 840 
18, 600 

3 

1,900 

10 

2 

4, 860 

2,400 

3,800 

480 

1,780 

6, 512 

1 

4,200 

5 

3 

1, 080 

45 

264,093 

157,504 

213 

57 

68,  678 

314,  129 

1,600 

. 

1,620 

4,  944 

4,800 
135, 68U 
9,200 
11,200 
14, 740 

3,000 

9,500 

8,300 

800 

6,210 

2,004 

4.820 

j  i 

600 

300 

1,200 

70,200 

132,677 

65 

13, 932 

176,820 

.  2 

700 

835 

4 

852 

1,700 

1 

1,000 

1, 350 

5 

1,200 

480 

4, 050 

.  1 

530 

300 

4 

1,000 

9 

48,  000 

1,  650 

93. 740 

15 

3, 304 

106,064 

*  2 

3,671 

17,450 

5 

1,260 

7,730 

8 

11,  600 
300 

23 

1 

4,680 

120 

31,750 

.  1 

500 

.  •«$ 

26,000 

2,7qo 

21 

7,860 

1&0QQ 

1  2 

635 

4 

1,020 

2,05)0 

28 

92, 480 

118,416. 

82  _ 

20, 776 

169, 001 

..  3 

3,700 

4,00(5 

490 

3 

782 

6,272 

4 

1, 735 
1,800 

6 

1,176 

4, 619 

1 

1 

60 

2,100 

•  J  8 

8,  ]90 

8,335 

10 

2,018 

12, 991 

1 

5 

8,600 

3, 130 
2,000 
19,200 

7,100 

2.011 

33 

10,  020 
4,044 

20,780 

8 

18 

9,700 

1 

1,  098 

3 

1,644 

3, 500 

6 

16,683 

68 

10 

18,  684 

41, 134 

3 

7,145 
-  $400 

2,000 
5,000 
6,650 

21 

7, 728 . 

23,290 

3 

18, 700 

13 

4, 380 

28i  400 

2 

21 

1, 008 

4,  200 

2 

8,200 

13,304 

5,150 

8,800 

20 

7,200 
32,  880 

28,000 

4 

64 

47, 340 

'  1 

3,000 

5,000 

25 

4 

8. 400 

2. 400 

22,500 

3 

13 

15,060 

1 

20,000 

3, 000 

13,  600 

4,  350 

6 

1, 440 

20,000 

i 

24 

j 

3,000 

11,000 

MANUFACTURES  ♦ 


BROOKE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Flour  and  meal .... 
Furniture,  cabinot . . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather ... - ... 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed ..... 

Millinery . 

Paper,  printing. 
Taper,  wrapping . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing.... . 

Soap  and  caudles  . . 
Woollen  goods _ 


Total.. 


BRUNSWICK  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 


Total.. 


BUCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoes ....... 

Carriages . . 

Cooperage  ...... _ _ 

Flour  and  meal ........ 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed ....... 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Slate  quarrying . 

Wagons,  cortB,  &c . 


Total 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal. . 
Lumber,  sawed  . 
Wool  carding  . . . 


CAMPBELL  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous. . 

Black  smithing  . . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books. . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes - ; . ' . 

•Boxes,  tobacco . . 

Broad,  crackers,  &c  . . . 

Brick  * . • . ‘ . 

Carpentering.. . , . 

Carriages  . . . 

Cars . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . 

Confectionery . 

Cooperage . . 
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manufactures. 

Number  of  establishments. 

I 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER.  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

. 

1 

1 

I 

< 

Male. 

1 

£ 

CAMPBELL  COUNTY— Continued. 

Fir6-nrmn  . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

18 

158,900 

484,840 

68 

1 

10,  (ISO 

526,736 

25, 700 

G,  035 

28 

D,  300 

12,020 

22, 600 

2  ’  ! 

„  5, 900 

1,036 

9, 900 

7, 000 

.  7, 000 

2,580 

17, 000 

18, 000 

4, 668 

28, 000 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . . „ . 

47 

787,690 

1,197,437  | 

1,310  1 

279 

263,580 

2,  081, 149 

4 

1, 080’ 

1, 990 

1,500  1 

-  0,000 

648 

12, 000 

Total . 

141 

1  1, 242, 190 

1,918,814 

1, 900 

314 

445,044 

3,171,860 

CAROLINE  COUNTY. 

432 

760 

Curringcn . . . . . . 

3 

1, 300 

4,822 

43 

2 

8,  712 

-34,200 

64, 500 

116, 855 

20 

2,700 

145, 940 

1, 000 

1,061 

.  480 

2, 400 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . ...... . 

4  | 

9,850 

9,  450 

10 

1 

4,641 

20,300 

Total . . 

28 

76, 875  j 

132, 423 

85 

3 

17,  064 

203, 600 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

Copper  or  a _ _  _ 

•  70, 000 

5, 700 

78 

17, 520 

31,633 

Copper  smoking. . . _ 

25,  000 

2, 100 

2,880 

5,880 

Flour  and  meal . . ; _ _ 

18, 750 

34,  906 

4,442 

47, 348 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

1, 000 

150 

2 

900 

1, 200 

Iron  castings .  . 

500 

500 

600 

2,000 

Leather _ ............  ...  .....  ...  . . 

1, 050 

2,  825 

840 

4^750 

Lumber,  sawed .  .  . .  ...  A . 

3 

1,  300 

2,036 

4 

960 

4,122 

Oil,  linseed. . .  . . . 

1 

500 

3C0 

1 

120 

810 

Saddlery  and  harness . .  . . . 

i 

500 

500. 

2 

450 

1,280 

Tin,  copper,  and  MliAPt.irnn  wtll‘A  ...... 

*  i  - 

1, 000 

630 

2 

480 

1,600 

Wool  cording  .  . .  \ 

3 

1, 800 

3,670 

2 

190 

4, 384 

Total..  .  ... 

42 

121,400 

1  ,  53,377 

136  I 

...  ..  j 

|  29,082 

105, 007 

CHARLES  CITY  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  raonl _ ..1 . . . . * . . 

5 

17, 000 

50,800 

6 

1, 41G 

GO,  300 

Lumber,  sawed _ .• 

,7. 

14, 600 

4,890 

31 

7,273 

40j  950 

Wagons,  carts,  &e .  . .  TT  .  : . .r. 

3 

1, 950' 

1,200 

8 

2,100 

3,850 

Total _  ....  ....  ...: . 

15 

33,550 

56, 890 

45 

10, 788 

,  114,)  00 

CHARLOTTE  COUNTY. 

Ulfrcksmi  tiling . .  ..  .  . 

14 

2,780 

2,480 

27 

6,564 

13,145 

.  Boots  and  shoes . ' .  . . 

r 

100 

208 

2 

432 

.  *  1,090 

Clothing,  men's  . . . . . : . 

•  i 

100 

2,500 

3 

900. 

3,500 

Flour  und  meal . . . . . . . . ... . . 

7 

12, 650 

31,310 

7 

1,416 

37,390 

Furulturii,  cabinet....  ,  .  .  . . 

x 

2,000 

|  on  i 

3 

720 

.  1, 840 

Lumber,  sawed .  .  >  . . 

2 

1, 400 

.  700  ! 

#  3 

492 

1, 600 

Saddlery  and  harness .  . 

3 

800 

1,304 

5 

900 

2,700 

Wagons,  carts,  <fcc. . 

4 

1,200 

502 

8 

1,980 

V  3,500 

Total.... .  . . . 

33 

21,030 

39,615 

58 

13,404 

61,765 

•  -i 

=====^========= 

77 
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bS 

1 

'a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

MANUFACTURES.  - 

I 

g  . 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

_  j 

1 

l 

1  . 

5 

1 

CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY. 

5 

$1,910 

900 

$705 

400 

.  8 

$2,304 

493 

,  $4,015 
1,600 

2 

2 

2 

23, 000 

1, 050, 000 

5,  900 

40 

5, 850 

7, 940 
866,700 

30 

G,  540 
.43,  800 

5 

482,500 

-  371 

484 

1 

6 

248, 000 
60,000 

,  757, 380 

9,  900 

71 

1 

15 

36,000 

133,000 

20, 000  ' 
22,124 

T,inW  Bfiirafl 

18,  035 
10,000 
81,000 

Xfnvliln  nnrl  alnnn  wnrlr 

18 

145 

4.800 
37,692 

1. 800 

66,000 

1,050 

10 

"0  TOO 
170, 000 

Total . .. 

so  | 

2,373,624 

1,539,895 

1, 208 

497 

I  *  373, 35 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

1,000  * 
2,600 
1,600 
56,500 
2,000 

952 

3, 075 
890 
114,650 
1,535 

1,296 

’ 

-  Rnn 

*000 

14 

6. 

5, 472 
2,592 

rn* 

1*^1  nm 

7,000 

Total . . . . . 

1G 

63,700 

121, 102 

42 

14, 340 

176,  07j 

CRAIG  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . % . . . ,.r  . 

1 

1,000 

6,1500 

685 

425 

3,320 

7,800 

2,600 

1,100 

Iron  castings . . . .  1 .  . . 

@3, 500 . 
2,000 
4,900 

1,360 

360 

1,080 

Leather . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

2 

4,248 

Total........ . . . 

1  11,400 

10, 930 

0 

o  ana 

nm 

CULPEPER  COUNTY.  . 

Lumber,  sawed, . . . 

5 

8,835 

9,363 

31 

5,940 

Woollen  goods . 

... 

35, 175 

43, 500 

85, 950 

40 

27 

124,000 

Total . . . 

.  - 

. 

’ 

71 

27 

8, 6  2 

159, 175 

CCMPERLAKD  COUNTY. 

BlaoksmlUiinK . 

13 

3,050 

1,745 

25 

,  4,920 

8, 300 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

Iron  casting! . 

e 

36,000 

1,000 

19,000 

150 

9 

1, 320 
240 

34, 830 
EDO 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

1 

Wagons,  carts,  Ac . 

8 

.  11,500 

1,800  • 

6 

3,000 

1, 100 

14 

Total . . . . 

41, 600 

23, 795 

55 

42, 326 

DINWIDDIE  county. 

Blacksraitliing . . .  .. 

Bookbindln g  and  blank  books .  . 

8 

1 

970 

‘500 

'  1,478 

2,500 

16 

3 

3,006 

840 

5,725 

4,500 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . 

Confectionery . . 

4 

5 

4,350 

14,825 

9,782 

5,120 

21 

34 

6,300 
13, 020 

19,  510 
32, 980 
35,  000 

Cooperage . .  ^ 

1 

6, 000 

20, 000 

5 

Cordage  . 

1 

3, 000 

400 
30, 000 
73, 300 
97,500 

2 

3,  036 
40,  488 
3,600 

760 

Cotton  goods... . .  ... 

1 

2 

4,000 

227,000 

6 

144 

1 

116 

16,  000 
141,  600 

Fertilizers . . .  . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

1 

•  10 

12,000 

12 

103, 000 

202, 700 

722, 459 

.42 

e3i,050 
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MANUFACTURES. 

4 

I 

Capital  invested. 

-Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP 
PLOY 

HANDS  EM- 

1 

£ 

1 

B- 

Annual  value  of  products. 

DINWIDDLE  COUNTY— Continued. 

• 

* 

$4,  000 

^'b84 

11  400 

q  dftf) 

'  nnn 

i 

V  nnn 

_ 1 _ 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . 

2 

15, 000 

12,360 

9 

4 

1,590 

15,675 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . 

20 

587,000 

1,056,170 

1,676 

840 

469, 702 

9, 167,  202 

n 

8,650 

3,870 

11 

3, 132 

8, 191 

** 

Total . 

78 

4  1,133,795 

2, 091, 187 

2, 150 

961 

626,168 

3,  670, 855 

DODDRIDGE  COUNTY. 

0 

7  nnn 

0 

800 

0 

3,000 

10*  000 

300 

"  200 

600 

Total . . . . 

'  10 

.  19 

3,930 

11, 909 

ELIZABETH  CITY  COUNTY. 

Black&mithing . . . . . .  . 

5 

6 

1, 440 

4,320 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . .  . 

g 

5 

1, 680 

3,300 

Bread,  crackers,  &c- . . . . . . . , 

s  .  g 

5 

900 

9,000 

Brick . 

3 

12 

1, 080 

4, 375’ 

Carrioles . . .  .  . 

1 

3 

900 

2,400 

Clothing,  men’s. 

* 

?nn 

1 

300 

700 

Coffins .  .i.  ... 

2 

360 

1,000 

Flour  and  meal .  .  ,  .  ...... 

8 

1, 660 

19, 900 

Lumber,  sawed . 

x 

2 

240 

2,100 

Pain  ting . _  _ 

1 

1 

2 

720 

1, 500 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

125 

450 

1 

•  360 

1,000 

Shin  and  boatbuilding .  tI,  ..  Tr„.r____:  ... 

2 

850 

1,  500 

•8 

2, 400 

6,200 

Wagons,  carts,  ifco......  ._  . . J... 

1 

250 

250 

•  2  ' 

480 

900 

Tdtal . . .  ■  .  .  . . 

20 

16, 625  1 

30,  335 

57  1 

12, 420 

56,095 

'  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . J...... 

i 

500 

300 

1 

240 

1,000 

Carriages' . .* . . 

2 

8, 200 

2, 500 

19 

6, 420 

14,000 

"Wagons,  e.artH,  r  ' r _ _ 

2 

200 

200 

3 

600 

!  1,000 

Total...  T, 

5 

8, 900 

3,000 

23 

7,260 

16,000 

'  FAUQUIER  COUNTY.  ' 

“ 

Blaeksmitblng  _ _  _ _ 

17 

10, 435 

5,705 

38 

8,316 

17,860 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

5 

2, 550 

2, 900 

17 

4 

4, 836 

12,465 

Brick . . . . 

s 

2,000 

215 

15 

1, 380 

3,290 

Carpentering. .. .  .  . 

1 

3, 250 

2, 650' 

10 

2, 400 

13,000 

Carriages .  .  . 

4 

11, 700 

4, 595 

18 

6,840 

24, 200. 

Clothing,  men’s . . . . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

1, 845 

2 

3 

996 

3,280 

Copper  ore . . . . . . . . 

1  ' 

15,000 

1, 800 

9 

2 

4,968 

9,000. 

Dentistry . , .  . 

3 

2, 200 

1, 400 

3 

1,  G80 

4,900 

Flour  and  meal . , . . . 

26 

88, 625 

88, 569 

30 

6,  420 

109, 819 

Furniture,  cabinet...  . . 

3 

1, 365 

771 

6 

1,  440 

3,036 

Gold  mining _  .  t  _T _ ........ 

1 

10, 000 

8 

I 

1,032 

1.200 

Hats  and  caps. . . . .  . . . . . . 

1 

400 

130 

3 

630 

1.200 

612  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 
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1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

i 

s 

■  .'S 

J 

1 

.1 

•3 

1 

■a 

a 

5 

i 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■3 

< 

FAUQUIER  COUNTY— Continue!. 

$1,700 
25,  TOO 
700 
14,550 

8, 000 
3,475 
1,441 
9,975 
1,600 
500 
34,750 

$612 

3,120 

'$2,250 
29, 530 

3, 200 
14, 209 
10, 319 
6,855 
2,259 
•0,461 
2,875 

18,790 
1,730 
7,472 
8,275 
3,301 
1,1G7 
2,680 
-  1,550 
875 

14 

11 

14 

9 

2,784 

1,  G20 
600 

5, 544 
720 
.90 
5,664 

Iphi  mirl  h  nt  1mn 

'  Xln 

9 

20 

2 

w  ® lti.’  Ait 

16 

10 

52, 510 

110 

H0 

63,  612 

337, 848 

*  ■ 

FAYETTE  COUNTY.  ’ 

1 

500 

350 

200 

300 

800 
17, 900 
750 

0 

R 

864 

984 

GOO 

1,740 

480 

2,000 

ltGQ0 

■ 

3 

'  • 

8,  800 

7 

21,400 
1,500 
11, 850 
20,800 
500 
1,300 

_ ® 

..... 

.*  J 

19 

6,000 

180 

320 

1 

15,000 

140 

990 

40 

1,  000 

2 

Total . 1 _ 1 . . . . . ’ 

700 

31  105 

14  904 

62, 450 

* 

i  5 

78 

*■ 

FLOYD  COUNTY.  * 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

S15 

1, 506 

3,000 

305 

472 

8,  000 

360 

360 

480 

•720 

1,320 

336 

1,100 

1, 120 

Fire-arma . . . . . . 

3 

Flour  mid  meal . . . . 

9,  GOO 

Furniture  oahiuot.. . . 

** 

1,080 

G,  110 
700 

Leather . . *.. . . . . . 

1 

i  300 

.  3,340 
405 

2 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . . 

3 

1 

500 

6 

Saddlery  and  havnoHa  _ 

1 

1,500 

2,000 

Vftiol  carding . . . . . . . . ; 

1 

1 

800 

2,600 

1,500 

2 

150 

Total . . . 

10 

13,515 

.  14,894 

18 

4,  326 

23,210 

FLUVANNA  COUNTY. 

Blaekamithmg . . . 

2,200 

900 

1,425 

500 

4,056 

960 

4,  000 

6,  D75 
2,000 
,  15,000 

Boots  and  slioos . 

20 

■  Carriages . . . . . 

3 

4 

Cotton  goods  — . . . . . . 

1 

3,  oOO 

j,  000 

37 

Flour tmdiuGal . „ . . 

1 

30,  000 

24, 750 

18 

24 

1 

86  Z 

Iron  castings . . . . . 

13 

47, 800 

.  76, 600 

16 

1, 800 
720 
13,716 

1, 200 
11,  648 
120 

9,200 
3,800 
.44,050 
2, 000 

Leather . . ....... _ ,__L _ _  . 

2 

2  000 
•3,500 

4,700 

6 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

•  12 

* 

3 

66 

Machinery,  steam-engiuos,  &c . . . . 

1,000 

5,000 

2,000 

23  900 

500 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

4 

20, 000 
1,200 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . . 

1 

900 

1 

Saddlery  find  harness . . . . . . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . ; . . 

1 

3 

1,000 

2, 000 

,  400 
10, 000 

2 

•  15 

720 

1,  584 

1,500 
13;  700 

Tob acco,  manufactured . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts.  &c.. . i . .  „  . 

3 

19,  COO 

30,000 

85 

11 

,  12,072 

56, 000 

Wool  card ing . . . . 

5 

1 

950 

’1500 

700 

1  800 

11  . 

120 

2,300 

2 

Total . . . . . 

58 

300  455 

” 

a,  io 

304 

35 

Ci  13C 

_ _ ‘Jl 
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MANUFACTURES. 


g 

I 

I 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 

I'LOYED. 

1  - 1 -  1 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  implements— Ploughs 

Blacksmitliing . . 

Clothing,  men's . . . 

Flour  and  meal. .... . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

iron,  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . 

Ivon,  pig . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

"Wool  carding . . . . 

Total . . . 


FREDERICK '  COUNTY, 

Agricultural  implements — -Miscellaneous . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Buckskin  dressing . . . . 

Carpentering . . 

Carriages  . . . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . . 

Clothing,  men's . . . 

Cooperage . _ . . . . 

Fertilizers . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Gloves  and  mittens . ... . . 

Hats  and  caps . . . 

Ivon  castings . . . 

Leather — . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt  . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Pluster,  ground.... . . 

Printing . ! . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Silver  plating . . . . 

Soap  and  caudles . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and. shoot-iron  ware . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . 1 . . , 

/Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Watch  repairing  and  silver-smithing . 

Woollen  goods  . . : . * . . 

Total . ... . . . . 


GILES  COUNTY. 

Blaeksmithiug . 

Flour  and  maul.. . . 

Leather ... : . . . . 

Lumber,  Bawed. . . .  4 . 

Total . . . . . . . 


GILMER  COUNTY. 

Bloeksmithing . . . : . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Flour  and  meal. ....... . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

Leather . . . . . 


1 

$500 

$i,oao 

4 

$660 

$3, 500 

6 

1, 530 

900 

16 

2,080 

4,500 

2 

510 

6,025 

2 

2 

1, 164 

8,106 

30 

44,730  1 

96,505 

34 

. 

5,583 

115,672 

1 

100 

75 

2 

GOO 

775 

1 

10,000 

7;  200 

15 

1, 020 

9,000 

1 

14, 000 

4,000 

15 

5 

1,278 

6,000 

6 

5, 170 

4, '480 

11 

2,496 

8,090 

14 

12, 900 

5,700 

18 

2,988 

11,180 

1 

1,080 

780  • 

3 

888 

2, 100 

17  • 

253,000 

211,814 

350 

73 

53,496 

305,750 

5  , 

2,950 

7,505  1 

6 

■  a 

672 

9,900 

85  1 

346,470 

345,984 

476  1 

81  ! 

73,964 

485,223 

3 

6,700 

4, 314 

29 

6, 120 

is,  eoo 

5 

5,000 

7,441 

34 

17 

8,940 

21, 119 

1 

150- 

2,200 

3 

450 

3, 1.90 

1 

600 

300 

3 

1, 188 

3,480 

3 

3,500 

1,710 

80 

11,160 

19,800 

3 

3, 000 

19,150 

29 

■  6,900 

24,  030 

2 

3, 000 

6,250 

6 

8 

2,520 

10, 800 

1 

100 

270 

1 

240 

G10  - 

1 

400 

750 

2 

300 

'  1,200 

37 

1  131, 730 

340, 150 

43* 

10,  032 

397,009 

3 

7,800 

4,170 

12 

3,600  ! 

11,120 

3 

2,500 

5,985 

11 

17 

4,273 

11,420 

1 

2,500 

1,400 

2 

1 

■  900 

3, 000 

1 

12,000 

5,400 

9 

2, 400 

10, 000 

9  ! 

23,250 

44,260 

29 

6,768 

69, 136 

1 

2,000 

1,010 

I 

180 

1,  076 

26 

10,650  1 

10,890 

29 

5, 472 

31, 181 

3 

1,500 

.  2,550 

3 

222  | 

3, 400 

2 

8,000 

1,395 

11 

2,520  ; 

8, 200 

•2 

1,900 

2,350 

7 

2,184  j 

6,500 

1 

150  , 

79 

1 

240 

650 

1 

1,2(10 

4, 500 

2 

360  1 

5, 100 

3 

3,900 

6,520 

11 

1, 824 

10, 900 

1 

2, 500 

.  731 

4  1 

308 

1,330 

5 

4, 050 

4,520 

28 

6,516 

17,040 

1 

1,700  1 

.  600 

2 

9G0 

2,000 

7  ' 

36,500 

29, 997 

.41 

10 

11, 340 

55,460 

127 

276,280  j 

499,961 

373 

53 

88,  570 

729, 051 

1 

360 

250 

1 

240 

500 

7 

42,500 

47, 740 

9 

2, 136 

59,636 

1 

1,300 

300 

1 

100 

500 

1 

500 

600 

1 

180 

1,200 

10 

44, 660 

48,890 

12 

2,656 

61,736 

1 

800 

75 

1 

300 

697 

1 

650 

510 

I  ! 

300 

1,200 

5 

16,  070 

27,100 

6 

1 

1, 956 

31,700 

1 

800 

.  98 

1 

240  j 

”  600 

ft 

2,800 

7C0 

1  1 

810  j 

2, 065 
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-  a 

73 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

j 

MANUFACTtmES. 

l 

1 

1 3 

•d 

1 

3 

5 

Cost  of  raw  mater! 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  coat  of  Jabc 

1 

! 

GILMER  COUNTY— Continued. 

$6,000 

500 

$2,350 

3, 000 

6 

$1,  632 
.120 

. 

_ 

3,  j0I> 

16 

^  ftQq 

1G 

r 

' 

7,^22 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY. 

1, 445 
1,000 

1, 090 

1, 000 

12 

2,400 

3’  600 

l' 

4, 500 

Clutbing,  men’s . . . . 

rnri 

9 

v  00 

13 

10 

r  , 

2 

33  ^-0 

6a'  ‘r 

35, 150 

1,000 
16, 750 

1, 500 
11, 216 

14 

\ 

19, 

3, 480 

j.MjO 

2 

1,  jUU 

1 

100 

J.00 

Total.... . . . . . . 

4Q 

GO  GO* 

nr 

156, 326 

GOOCHLAND  COUNTY. 

Bluelcsmi  thing . . . 

* 

6  «50 

1  4*5 

2 

2,  076 
42Q 

Boots  mid  shoos . . . 

200 

750 

130 

9 

3,  /Ou 

2 

Bride . . 

* 

500 

6 

ii40 

Flour  and  meal . . 

17 

1,500 

3fiQ_ 

1,  500 

Iron  castings  . . . . . . 

3J’  ™ 

538 

658 

750 

4,  006 

91, 463 

Leather . . . . . . 

1 

500 

l,u80 

4,500 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

* 

3 

540 

1,030 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

2fl^nn 

3 

432 

1,800 

AVugons,  carts,  &c . . 

1 

260 

19 

4,^00 

17, 500 

r  1 

J.,  „00 

A.,  0 

Total . 

38 

85, 914 

. 

J*  > 

GRAYSON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

6 

Leather  . . . 

18,400 

9 

2,  412 

4,000 

iiutuber,  sawed . ■; . . . 

1 

2 

1  500 

2,000 

3 

780 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware ....  A 

1,700 

2 

240  . 

1, 700 

_ 1,000 

‘  2  1 

504 

10 

22,600 

50,470 

16 

3,  936 

70, 240 

GREENBRIER  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Flour  and  meal . „ 

1 

1,500 

790 

4 

1,500 

2,  650 

Iron  castings . . 

20 

40, 300 

125, 627 

25 

6, 420 

143, 777 

Leather . . . _ . 

1 

2,  500 

3,200 

10 

2,  400 

12, 860 

Lu  lit  bur,  sawed . . . 

4 

7, 150 

6,200 

10 

2,  520 

1 3, 200 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

* 

13, 750  i 
3,000 

11, 974 
3,785 

30  ] 

'7,200 

27,300 
10, 470 

Wool  carding . 

5 

2, 100 

Woollen  goods . 

1 

600 

1, 500 

2 

*  6 

120 

2, 000 

500 

3, 0G5 

1 

1,884 

5, 345 

Total . *  ' 

36 

78, 300 

156,141 

02 

1 

23, 844 

217, 602 

GREENE  COUNT'S’. 

- '  -  I 

Agricultural  implements— Plouelis  ...  . 

Qnn 

430 

_m 

Blndcsmithing .  3 

you 

2 

360 

Boots  and  shoes . 

J 

^aoo 

1,375 

10 

2,280 

4, 400 

1  '  1 

400 

200 
250  1 

1 

2 

180  | 

1  240 

700 

700 
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.manufactures. 


GREENE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Flour  and.  meal . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

S  addlory  and  harness . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shootdron  ware . . . . 

Wool  carding...... . * . 4 . . 


Total.. 


GREENVILLE  COUNTY. 


Carriages.  ^ . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Iron  castings . 

Lumber,  sawed..... 
Wagons,  carts,  &c. . 


Total.. 


‘  HALIFAX  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous _ _ _ 

Blacksmitliing . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Carriages . . . 

Clothing,  men's . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . . . . 

Iron  castings . . 

Jewelry  . . . . . . . 

Leather..... . 

Lumber,  sawed... . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 


Total.. 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


Cara . •. 

Flour  and  meal.. 
Leather......... 

Wool  carding . . . 
Woollen  goods-.. 


Total.. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


Blacksmitliing. . . . 

Brick... . 

Coal,  bituminous . 
Flour  and  meal. . . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 
Millinery. . . 

Pottery  ware . 


Total.. 


HANOVER  COUNTY. 


$6,100 

2,800 


1,100 

1, 000 


1, 000 
34, 000 
8, 500 
6,750 
125 


84,000 
76, 000 
41,110 
2,000 
10,500 


214,210 


3, 192 
121, 738 
45,400 
29,950 
*  ’5,182 
1, 690 
19, 260 
1, 462 
3,292 


231,166 


$23, 856 
2, 140 


1,150 

1,240 


67, 400 
1,000 
7, 020 


22,000  , 

8,803 

2,480 

1,350 

300 

171 

5,450 

2,410 

500 

39,075 

23,737 

1,000 

•  600 

.7,000 

3,950 

3,000 

50 

350 

375 

46, 765 

16,463 

22, 175 

25, 400 

6,800 
122, 000 
55, 000 
4, 550 
8,850 


197,200 


7,538 

4,300 

30,165 

169 

2,100 

6,930 


$1, 3B0 


1,032 
1. 800 
1,200 
1,440 
300 


12, 600 
8, 280 
7, 896 


$20, 2G5 
4,  000 
1,300 
2,350 
2, 100 
1,600 


47, 315 


75, 580 
3, 000 
11,247 


6,744 

38,869 

5,268 

9, 320 

180 

650- 

3,516 

9, 450 

960 

1, 500 

2,  532 

29, 549 

1,800  . 

4, 600 

1,920; 

10, 800 

1,080 

1,200 

330 

1,000. 

10, 812 

40, 875 

4,776 

34, 900 

20, 086 
134,  014 
103,  500 
5, 700 
-  14,160 


278,960 


900 

1,480 

21, 715 

75,320 

4,080 

10, 000 

3, 284 

35,078 

240. 

500 

498 

3,260 

4,848 

14,870 

468 

900 

702 

2,000 

36, 825 

143,  408  , 

1,700 

4,145 


Blacksmi  thing . . 
Boots  and  shoes 
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! 

.  j 

naterial. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

§_ 

•  i 

4 

£ 

sQ 

6 

« 

l 

s  ’ 

.  o 

Cost  of  raw  r 

i 

6 

£ 

Annual  cost 

! 

1 

3 

HANOVER  COUNTY— Continued. 

10 

* 

$G,  800 

$57, 135 
275 

2, 180 
3,730 
.1,200  ‘ 

14 

$3,264 

660 

2,280 

3,432 

600 

4,  500 

$63,885 
1,000 
9,325 
0,430 
2,500 
9, 050 

4,  000 
15,000 

,  • 

11 

* 

4 

•15 

,u 

1,  o78 

37 

40,  TOO 

68, 507 

64 

.  .  16, 890 

101, 035 

HAEDY  COUNTY. 

. 

2,100  ! 
23,900 
1,000 
5.U00 
15,000 
2,500 
100  * 
700 
1,550 
900 

2,500 

2, 140 
39,830 
188 
5,500 

2, 950 
2,5GO 
585 
500 

1, 340 
700 

.16  ! 
15 

3,132  ! 
3,  036 
360 
2,448 
.  1,440 

1, 020 
312 

420 

708. 

702 

516 

7, 595 
..  45,  SCO 
640 
B,450 
5,600 
5, 220 
1,100 
1,100 
2,700 
1,725 

15 

1 

10 

~ 

2 

. 

r 

2 

* 

2 

245 

3,805 

- 

r-  V-  i 

. 

70 

11  091 

37 

J  ’ 

. 

J,  J 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

Black  smith  lug . . . . 

i° 

Q 

2,015 

1,278 

4,580 

2,520 

13 

3, 180 

2,  820 

1,  800 

6,765 
12,322 
5,700 
66, 129 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

CarriagoB  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

8  ! 

2,500 

11 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . . 

1  . 

6 

Furniture,  r.ahinnt,  _  .... 

7 

53,  GuO 

13“ 

Tlatu  and  caps.  ....  _ 

5 

2, 200 

7 

I'bm 

4, 793 

Leather . . . . .  . 

1  ’  1 

2 

1  , 

3, 012 
5,370 
480 

28,069 

31,750 

2,000 

Lumber,  Hawed . . . . 

6 

7  9b0 

15 

Marble  and  stono  work . . . . 

'  8  ! 

1 

1,300 

500 

23 

1 

Saddlery  and  liarnoss . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . . 

•  4 

3,  COO 

3,239 

1° 

2, 589 v 
600 

918 

7, 820 
7,000 
2,000 
4, 860 

Wagons,  carta,  &c . . . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

5,000 

3 

“Wool  carding . . . .  . 

3  ■ 

1,750 

650 

& 

/  •  .  ; 

3 

1,200 

4,100 

3 

■  114 

Total............... . . . 

.  58 

123,705 

107,250 

no 

20, 400 

1 

183, 808 

HENRICO  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Miscellaneous . . 

, 

Blackstnitliiug . . . . . .  ... 

5 

67, 900 

34, 900 

136 

50, 280 

170, 000 

Book  biuditig  and  blank  books . . 

8 

1,505 

3, 000 
49,740 

18, 944 
4,500 

32 

10 

..  I 

D,  060 

4,  35C 
47,628 

32, 092 

Boots  and  shoes . ' . 

2 

2 

10, 000 
173,450 

Boses,  tobacco . . 

20 

63,320 

146 

13 

Bruiss founding  . . . . . ; . . . ! 

6 

5, 500 

23, 597 

56  1 

19, 200 

.  2  ,  000 

Bread,  crackers,  &o.. . . .  . 

1 

3  1 

8, 400 

325 

3 

1, 200 

Bride . . . . . . 

8 

45,300 

50, 175 
38,810 

37 

12, '720 
22,152 
63,  m 
49, 620 

102,400 

Carpentering . 

243 

5 

27 

52, 300 

80, 303 

’176 

273, 840 

OurrJufea . 

135, 300 

12 

51, 500 

44,259 

'  137 

Cigars . . . 

Clothing— Ladies',  cloaks  and  mantillas . ,  « 

2 

2, 500 

2,300 

6 

2, 760 

8, 650 

Hoop  skirts . . . 

1 

150  | 

500 

5 

•  1,200 

2  330 

Clothing,  men's . . . . . . * _ 

1 

'350 

1,500 

15 

2,  400 

GO,  190 

Coal,  bituminoua . . . . . 

14 

18, 050 

28,450 

69 

14,  928 

Couteetioncrjr . . .  .  . 

1 

15 

100, 000 
3,300. 
34,500 

5,700 
18,985 
109, 950 

80 

ID,  200 
3,756 

47,000 

13 

S6, 050 

Cooporago . . . 

11'  _  ’ 

79, 140 

‘  829,™ 

253 

Coppcrsrnithing  . . . . . . 

Cordage . . . . . .  ..  ..  . 

1 

14, 000 

2.650 

10 

4, 200 

1 

1 

500 

3,000 

1  «  i- . . - 

900 

5. 000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


HENRICO  COUNTY— Continued. 

Cotton  goods . . . ........ 

Firc.-arms . ......... . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

F umituro,  cabinet . . . 

Hardware,  coacli  and  saddlery  . . . . . . 

Hardware — Files . . . . 

Locks,  &c..w . . 

Hats  and  caps . . . . . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet.,  and  railroad. . . . 

Iron,  castings . . . . 

Iron  forging . ; . . 

Jewelry  _  . . . . 

Leather.. . . . . . 

Lime . . . ; 

Looking  glass  und  picture  frames . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Liquors,  malt. . . . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c. . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . j,;!..,. 

Medicines . . . . 

Millinery . . . 

Nalls  and  spikes . . . ‘ . 

Ornaments,  piaster . * . 

Paper,  printing.  ........ . , . . . . . . 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting. , . . 

Pottery  ware . ,.... 

Pumps . . . . . . 

Regalia,  banners,  flags,  . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness, . 

Sails . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and bliuds . . . / . 

Saws . . . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  buildiug . „ . 

Soup  and  candles . . . . 

Springs,  steel . . . . . . 

Stulr  building  . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . .  . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured. . . „ . 

Trunks,  &c . . ; . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

Willow  ware . .  . . . . . ; . ; 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

Total . . . 


HENRY  COUNTY 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . 

Iron  castings . . 

Leather . , . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Total . . 


highland  county. 

’  Agricultural  implements— Threshers . . 

Blacksmithing . . . * . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 


§ 

i 

i 

a 

£ 

' 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

$20,000 

$20, 000 

20 

$4,800 

$30,  795 

1.000 

400 

12 

927, 100 

2, 690,  635 

276 

88, 404 

3,063,050 

4  ■ 

32, 650 

36, 500 

44 

14, 604 

74,250 

I 

800 

920 

4 

2,160 

7, 000 

i 

1,200 

2,070 

10 

. 

1,200 

4, 000 

2 

3,500 

1,950 

9 

3,060 

8,000 

3 

4, 000 

11,000 

10 

6,480 

25/000 

1 

425, 000 

411, 775 

800 

307, 200 

1,000,  .000 

4 

25, 600 

31, 905 

68 

25, 920 

81,  750 

1 

10, 000 

80,000 

16 

7,200 

48, 750 

I 

.300 

1, 000 

2 

960 

2, 800 

1 

2,000 

2,500 

3 

300 

4, 000 

2 

3, 150 

8,017 

7 

1,872 

17,800 

2 

1, 300 

4, 120 

10 

2, 424 

8,500 

i 

200, 000 

185,800 

35 

12, 600 

225, 000 

1 

10,000 

5,000 

7 

2, 820 

15, 000 

3 

63, 500 

80,600 

85 

10, 500 

103,300 

8 

27, 400 

38,894 

58 

i 

13, 668 

70, 500 

9 

219,100 

129, 754 

475 

. . , 

157, 512 

518, 515 

2 

3,700 

21,000 

38 

-  7,440 

41, 300 

i 

8,000 

9, 300 

4 

1 

720 

84,  000 

9 

710 

3, 500 

14 

1,368 

8,  000 

1 

150,000 

174, 000 

225 

30, 000 

813, 750 

1 

100 

250 

8  . 

720  , 

1,225 

1 

41,000 

40,000 

84 

.  12 

9,000 

75, 000 

1 

8,000 

16, 000 

8 

. 

600 

30, 000 

2 

20, 000 

16, 410 

29 

. . ... 

,  10, 200 

35, 000 

2 

6,000 

.  2,550 

20 

. 

5, 400 

15, 000 

l 

1,500 

240- 

1 

720 

1,500 

1 

2,000 

600 

3 

432 

1,500 

8 

15, 150 

30,700 

50 

22, 032 

77,500 

I 

2,500 

8,000 

b 

1,800 

12,  000 

4 

13, 600 

7, 977 

'  28 

10,980 

88,200 

2 

8, 000 

13, 200 

16 

4, 992 

S9i  000 

1 

500 

1, 100 

10 

2,160 

5,500 

7 

88, 000 

71, 545 

33 

9,480. 

115,700 

1  1 

500,000 

106, 300 

25 

9,600  ! 

225,000 

1 

500 

300 

3 

1, 440 

4,000 

12 

71, 250 

52,977 

97 

35, 9  LG 

134,300 

52 

1, 121, 025 

2,' 882, 415 

3,370 

34 

714,384 

4,838,995 

1 

500 

1, 000 

3 

1,296 

2,600 

14  . 

8,  550 

32,534 

70 

19,320 

76, 607 

2 

300 

585 

3 

1,080 

1,700 

1 

130, 000 

96, 000 

100 

.  ■  27, 600  . 

200, 000 

320  ' 

4,637,030 

7,815,491 

7,418 

171  • 

2,  002, 812 

12, 926, 949 

1 

165 

176 

1 

300 

850 

6 

17, 500 

28,500 

8 

1, 860 

33, 950 

1 

500 

200 

1 

120  . 

400 

3 

2,350. 

7 

990 

4,280 

13 

7, 100 

26 

4,500 

19, 165 

28 

255,700 

201,000 

453 

93 

83, 988 

349,  GOO 

52 

293, 115 

239, 326 

|  496 

93 

91,758 

408,  245 

1 

800 

145 

1 

840 

900 

2 

290 

2 

600 

1,000 

3 

5,500 

12,000 

3 

432 

|  14,400 

78 
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COUNTIES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

•i 

1 

3 
•  u 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

s 

'  1 

! 

| 

Hale. 

4 

& 

HIGHLAND  COUNTY — Continued. 

$0, 000 

_ j.„  , 

300 

100 

>Vttg  ,  eft  , 

19 

3, 330 

24, 060 

ISLE  OP  WIGHT  COUNTY. 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

1 

35,  000 

18,  000 

20 

40 

7,200 

32, 000 

16, 500 

360 

2,000 

9, 528 

35, 000 

1,600 

2,100 

15 

1, 800 

5, 000 

Tfito1 . - . . . 

9 

88,400 

44, 200 

88 

40 

19, 368 

00, 500 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

2,  640 

4,500 

3,  675 

4 

3, 360 

82,  950 

7,850 

10 

14^0 

iTnoS 

17 

25, 275 

2. 

400 

1, 800 

12 

1 

480 

~  \  500 

2 

120 

3,000 

Total . . . . . . 

30 

60,875 

102, 507 

59 

1G,  920 

132,008 

JAMES  CITY  COUNTY. 

BlftclcBmithing . _  . . _ . 

300 

336 

3 

2,500 

Boots  and  slioes . . . . . 

375 

ntm 

g 

2,886 

Carpentering. ............ . . . : 

450 

4, 800 

Carriages . . 

1 

650 

9  080 

.5,000 

Cl  o  tiling,  men's . . . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

4,800 

2 

4  ' 

1, 500 

8,220 

Coffins . . 

720 

1,660 

Flour  an  d  meal . . . . 

11 

37  000 

70  4  0 

14 

2, 736 

87,877 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . 

7 

32*  800  1 

•  10*  ^ 

47 

10, 636 

40,400 

Printing . . . . .  . . 

900  ' 

323 

420 

900 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

' 

600 

1, 450 

Wagons,  carts,  . 

1 

150 

214 

2 

900 

2,000 

1 

300 

175 

3 

Total . ; . 

29 

76,425 

99,087 

89 

4 

22, 524 

157, 693 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

A  griculturailmplemontB— Miaeellaneon  8 

2, 880 

7,500 

Blacksmlthing . . .  _ 

4 

5, 250 

2, 900 

u 

18,020 

Boots  and  shoes . 

19 

g 

11,675* 

5, 293 

8  807 

33 

27 

7,  596 

7, 560 

19, 220 

Carriages . . 

16,500 

Clgura . 

1  . 

1, 200 

900 

1 

•360 

1,800 

Clothing,  men's . 

Confectionery . . . 

2 

17, 500 

12, 000 

7 

23 

4,776 

600 

18,000 

5,000 

Cooporago  . . 

14 

R696 

1,600 

2 

7, 728 

17,558 

Firo-arms . , . 

400 

7’  ^ 

360 

800 

Flour  aud  meal . 

22 

158,  700 

442, 020 

43 

12, 144 

508, 559 

Furniture,  cabinet. . . 

1  408 

4,050 

Iron  eastings . 

2 

3, 700 

2,500 

2  000 

4 

g 

1,152 

7,000 

Leather  - .  . . . . . . . 

3,  000  ' 

10 

2, 328 

18, 900 

Liquors,  distilled . . .  . 

1 

3  ^ 

10’750 

156 

1, 500 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

9 

13  550 

13 

2, 532 

17, 050 

Plaster,  ground . 

3 

2  900 

2  220 

3 

210 

3, 160 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . 

1 

700 

250 

2 

192 

1,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

i 

g 

1 

J 

A 

%  • 

O 

•3 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

! 

l 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

•§ 

a 

Female. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Continued. 

3 

1 

Woollen  goods  . . . . .»... 

4 

30, 000 

20,800 

31 

6  ' 

9,870 

45,  000 

Total . . . . . . . 

114 

310,546 

547, 675 

268 

|  29 

73,558 

733,792 

KANAWHA  COUNTY. 

5, 000 

1 

1, 730 

2 

4 

1,080 

1,600 

'  3 

.  .324,500 

7, 900  1 

43 

1G,  080 

33, 117 

17, 484 

46,810 

9 

16 

4, 824  1 

88,564 

1 

4,000 

6 

2, 8B0 

5,023 

2,280 

15, 000 

121 

43, 596 

240,320 

960 

2, 825 

9 

175,  000 

1  115, 904 

.  285 

11 

91, 440 

2-17,  08  -1 

8, 280 

24,740 

-  1,404 

3, 000 

Wagons,  purl!*, 

x 

150 

192 

468 

810 

Total.... . . . . . 

64 

1,767,020 

-  265,337 

621 

11 

200, 892 

741,351 

KING  GEORGE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  thing .  .  . - . 

3 

2, 400 

1,430 

4 

960 

2,700 

Fisheries — Shad,  _ _ 

7 

5, 060 

1, 800 

118 

4,460 

7,  G60 

Flour  and  raoal . „ . i . . . 

14 

23, 200 

48,  583 

17 

2, 3G4 

55, 960 

Plaster,  ground . . . . . . . . . 

3 

1,500 

700 

2 

240 

1,210 

Wagons  carts  A»f> 

3 

2,000 

680 

4 

1,  080 

1, 900 

Total . . . . . . . 

30 

34,160 

53,193 

145 

9,104 

69, 430 

KING  AND  QUEEN  COUNTY. 

Boots  an d  shoes . . . .  . . 

1 

700 

4G8 

2 

528 

1,669 

Carriages . . 

2 

3,500 

814 

12 

3, 3G0 

13, 350 

Flour  mid  meal. .  .  .  . . 

13 

34, 800 

CO, 035 

17 

3, 123 

68,051 

Lumber,  Hawed .  . _ . 1 _ 

4 

3,300 

1, 000 

4  ' 

U3G 

2,  GOO 

Saddlery  and  harness 

x 

1, 600 

1,155 

301) 

1,790 

Total .  . 1... 

21 

43,900 

63,472  ! 

37 

7,946 

r  87,460 

. 

KING  WILLIAM  COUNTY.  . 

3 

5,000 

3,230  ’ 

20 

.6, 000 

14, COO 

Carriages . . . . . . 

2 

7, 500  # 

955 

12  | 

3, 9G0 

10,000 

Cotton  ginning  .  _• . 

I 

1,000 

1, 000 

9 

360 

1, 900 

Flour  and  meal _ .  ..  _ . . T. 

14 

'  53, 000 

77, 650 

19  ! 

3, 984 

00, 025 

Lumber,  sawe  d . .  . _ 

3 

2, 500 

1,000 

3 

540 

,  t  2,250 

Saddlery  ami  linriK'^ 

1  . 

4,000 

1,200 

3 

1, 200 

3, 000 

Total... 

24 

73, 000 

85,033 

59 

■16,044.. 

121,675 

_ _ _ 

LANCASTER  COUNTY.  • 

' 

CarrintciiH .  .  .  . . . 

1 

1, 000 

300 

3 

1,200 

2, 000 

Flour  uud  meal . . . . . . 

9 

18,700 

38,840 

10 

1,176 

40,010 

Leather.. . .  ,  ■  -  .  . . . . . 

1 

700 

540 

2 

270  1 

1, 000 

Lumber,  sawed .  .  _ _ .... . . . 1.. 

3 

1G,  650 

25,000 

30 

4,728 

35, 000 

Total . . . . . . 

14 

37, 050' 

64,680  1 

45 

7,374  | 

84.040 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

% 

<. 

i 

1 

a 

I 

! 

Cost  of  raw  materis 

6 

1 

Female. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

I  •  n  R  Ti  t  '}  "•'ll-"- 1 

$7, 000 

$140 

$270 

$600 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

3, 300 

5 

396 

4,360 

LOOAN  COUNTY.- 

nna  „*,nnn 

800 

3 

600 

1,500 

4,  000 

450 

1 

180 

GOO 

216 

80S 

2,496 

4,  480 

’ 

7, 458 

3, 492 

7,388 

LOUDON  COUNTY. 

1, 440 

4,260 

5, 292 

10, 200 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . ; - 1 

ii 

6,426 

7, 305 

38 

5 

7, 128 

18, 732 

Carriages  . . 

2 

3,  000 

.  801 

10 

1 

2, 5C8 

4, 900 

2,400 

7,  500 

972 

1, 920 

1  12, 072 

5G6.74L 

1,682 

3, 300 

Hats  and  caps . . . . 

1 

%  000 

1  1, 282 

3 

2  . 

1, 164 

4,500 

Tumij  p!("  > 

80, 000 

24,  960 

58,  500 

T.untlinv. .  .  ... 

4,  080 

34,  020 

T.itmhm*!  RflwAd.  .  -  ...  .  . 

1,500 

480 

1,000 

PlnstnVj  pmnnrl  ...  . 

4 

480 

5,600 

"Pftflnvy  wnfft 

6 

984 

1,  900 

SnrlfllAi'V  Ami  VinriiACe 

1  , 

225 

755 

Snah(  flnnrSj  ntirl  lilinrla 

300 

4 

900 

2,  000 

Till,  copper,  anti  sheet-iron  wni'0.. . . , . . 

10 

1,  422 

6,955 

'Wm>,nnHr  rnr#H,  An 

i 

300 

600 

Wonllmi  ffoodfll . . . . .  . .  .  . 

.  3 

12, 000 

5, 470 

13 

2,  340 

16,  505 

Total.... . : . J . . 

83 

274,786 

570,  G0I 

288 

8 

70,889 

750,173 

LOUISA  COUNTY, 

Blacksmithlng...... . . . . . . 

7 

ooo 

1, 668 

13 

3, 240 

6,350 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . .  . 

5  750 

7  932 

27 

4,  284 

10,100 

Carriages . . . 

1 

2,  000 

2, 170 

3 

2,  400 

7,050 

FJour  and  meal . . . 

13 

36,900 

4  500 

99, 750 

13 

2,  628 

110, 680 

Leather . . . . . 

g 

4  645 

g 

1, 140 

7,290 

Lumber,  sawed. . 

Id 

iy,  iso 

9, 482 

43 

1 

8, 136 

38,000 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

g 

4,300 

2, 791 

7 

2,  400 

7, 450 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . 

10 

142, 400 

147, 700 

155 

2 

33,  444 

254, 010 

Wagons,  carts,  &<j . . . 

2 

400 

182 

2 

600 

1, 800 

Wool  carding  . . .  ... 

2,500 

1, 000 

120 

1,520 

1 

Total . . . . . . 

57 

218,  800 

277,  320 

279 

3 

58, 392 

455,  050 

LUNENBURG  COUNTY. 

Blacksraithing. . . . 

450 

130 

2 

480 

800 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

_ 

35  000 

45, 439 

12 

&052 

50,  505 

Leather. . . . . . . 

1  050 

2 

300 

2, 400 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

4  000 

2, 200 

3 

540 

4,250 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

500 

382 

1 

480 

1, 193 

* 

Tnfnl _ _ _ _ _ , 

40, 450 

j  49,201 

20 

3,912 

|  59, 147 

( _ _ 

-j . 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


1  ' 

§ 

d 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

§ 

1 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lab< 

l 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

$3, 000 
800 

$970 

4 

$1, 440 
480 

.  $2, 300 

440 

2 

1,000 

2 

480 

1,200 

787 

4 

1,200 

2,500 

25,  000 
10, 000 

32, 840 

0 

2,520 

37, 045 

2 

6, 300 

900 

8,445 

4, 000  1 
3,500 

770  ' 

3 

540 

1,500 

■Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . . . . 

•2 

925 

7 

1,560 

3,090 

'  •  15 

62,800  j 

43,627 

•  36 

9, 120 

57, 080 

MARION  COUNTY. 

1 

650 

557  1 

3 

720 

! 

2, 550 

15, 000 

1,250  | 

18 

1,944 

8,000 

20 

2,400 

3,  000 

‘  84,400 

70,719  1 
870 

29 

7,152 

88,878 

2 

3,500 

9 

2, 310 

7, 150 

1 

5, 000 

900 

2 

1 

972 

2, 750 

7,  G40 

8 

2, 400 

17,400 

6 

51,200 

18, 946 

21 

5,760 

38,  675 

19 

1 

22,250 

8,730  ‘ 

24 

6, 060 

20,  464 

60,000 

375 

■'10  ] 

2,400 

3,750 

25,000 

80 

36, 600 

85,000 

2,000 

3, 000 

4 

600 

2,100 

Wool  carding . .• . . . . 

4  1 

6,660 

5 

300 

8, 360 

Total . . . . . 

64 

641,000*1 

v  143, 177 

233 

1 

69,648  1 

287,077 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal.  . . . . . . . 

7 

58,000 

133,830 

21 

5,700 

150,200 

Leather _ 

1 

2,000  1 
34,677 

3 

720 

4,  000 

Liquors,  dirifillorl 

1 

13 

2,856 

’  33, 280 

Lumber,  Hawed _  .....  , ,  .  .  _ , 

1 

1,500 

2,400 

5 

900 

5, 200 

1C ails  and  Hpikf>si 

1 

154,020 

290 

■  121,680 

316, 250 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . 

1. 

2,000 

3,600 

5 

360 

4,600 

Total . . . 

12 

193,500  1 

330,527 

346 

132, 216 

513, 530 

MASON  COUNTY. 

Hoots  and  Rhoes _ _ .  ..  .  .  .  .............. 

1 

1,000 

740 

2 

600 

1, 500 

Carpentering . . . ..J _  . .  „ .  .... 

1 

500 

400 

2 

360 

1,000 

Coal,  bituminouR . .  . . . . * . . 

2 

300,000 

27,000 

280 

158,400. 

220, 000 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . r . . 

1 

30, 000 

31, 000 ‘ 

5 

1,500 

39, 000 

Iron  castings _  T 

1 

6,000 

798 

1 

150 

1,200 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

4 

8,500 

7,550 

15 

3, 216 

.12,250 

Total . . . I . . . . . . 

10 

316, 000 

67,488 

305 

164,226 

274, 950 

MATTHEWS  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal .  ...  .  .  _ ; . 

10 

22,500 

30, 517 

11 

2,220 

35,105 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

1 

6,000 

8, 000 

9 

2, 160 

15,000 

Total . . . . . . . . . ....: 

11 

28,500 

38, 517 

20 

4, 380 

50, 105 

MECKLENBURG-  COUNTY. 

Blacksmi  thing  .  ....... 

16 

2;  750. 
1,000 

5,451 

27 

7,260 

15,474 

Boxes,  tohiic<»ft  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1,800 

2 

600 

2,  618 

Carriages _ ,,  ,  _ _ _ . ... 

3 

4, 000 
3,375 

853 

9 

2,460 

5,400 

Clothing,  men’s . . 

3 

5,424 

6 

1 

10 

3,  660 

11,713 
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MANUFACTURES, 


1 

I 

1 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 


■a 

a 


MECKLENBURG  COUNTY— Continued. 


Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  mold . 

Furnlturo,  cabinet. ... . . 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ _ _ 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 
Tobacco,  manufactured. 
Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . 


MERCER  COUNTY. 


1 

25 

2 

4 


5 

3 


$300 
50,600 
1,200 
4,500 
3,000 
69, 000 
800 


$240 
148, 075 


41 

4 


3, 300 
1,457 
184, 985 
610 


$240 
8,376 
1, 260 
2, 340 
1,350 
56,076 
1, 500 


$600 
168, 150 
2,500 
9,225 
3,838 
295,000 
3,880 


65 


140,525 


352, 420 


489 


140 


85,122 


Leather. 
Salt .... 


Total 


MONONGALIA  COUNTY. 

A  gr Idult  ant!  i  ruplemeu t a — Mi  Hcollnncous . 

Carriages  . . . . . . . 

Clothing,  men's . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet* . . . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Wool  carding  . . . 

Total . . . 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes.. . . . . ...i. ......... 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Leather . . . . 

.Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  aud  harness . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . . . 

"Wool  carding . . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Total . . . 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


10,000 

5,800 


■  12,000 

6,000 


2 

1 

i 

12 


7 

1 

3  • 


5,  ado 

1,  lio 

3,000 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

53,500 

97, 987 

1,000 

247 

8,300 

4,815 

6,800 

3, 910 

1,500 

497 

5,000 

7,200 

5 

10 

4 

22 

2 

9 

8 

2 

3 


1,152 

3,100 

3,  600 

10,000 

672 

•2,000 

5, 772 

114,284 

480 

687 

840 

,  6,700 

2,  088 

7,475 

600 

2,  OilO 

180 

8, 000 

1  250 

9  29,900 

3  ‘  9, 500 

2  3,500 

1  100 

3  8,500 

1  1,500 

1  4,000 


300 
70,455 
3,883 
1,050 
775 
9, 500 
3,000 
1,800 


2 

10 

6 

3 

2 

28 


2 


600 
2,328 
1,380 
720  . 
288 


1,950 
81, 061 
7j  400 
2, 000 
1,268 


3,180 
180 
1, 464 


'17, 500 
4,000 
5,010 


57,250 


56 


2  10, 140 


120,193 


Elacksmithiflg . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages  — . . 

Clothing,  men’s. . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Cooperage . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Flour  and  meal......... 

Furniture,  cabinet _ _  _ 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Marble  and  stone  work. 

Painting . . . 

Photographs . . 

Priming  . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 


9  1, 210 

4  190 

3  2, 300 

1  325 

2  240 

1  20,000 

1  90 

1  100 

3  12,000 

2  1,400 

3  4,000 

3  12, 660 

3  2,775 

1  275 

1  600 

1  500 

1  2,000 

1  125 


2,396 
1, 422 
11, 800 
1, 130 
•  1,500 
775 
492 
200 
24, 750 
1,275 
7,485 
12, 120 
1,870 
900 
4,700 
.  275 
300 
400 


14  . 

JS  . 

33  .. . 

10  . . 

3  3 

12  . . 

3  . 

1  . 

4  . . 


7 

9 

11 

3 


3,600 
1, 380 
8,880 
3,  600 
1, 164 
4, 152 
1;  080 
180 
914 
1,620 
2,460 
2,520 
2,220 
600 


1  . -  .360 

2  .  600 

1  .  150 


8,215 
3,915 
28, 009 
G,  350 
4, 185 
11,200 
2,200 
500 

28,060 
4,705 
11,700 
17, 000 

8. 300 

2.300 

10,000 

900 
1,  320 
750 
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MANUFACTURES. 

l 

j 

' 

' 

Capital  invested. 

NUMDEll  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materii 

Male. 

l 

MONT&OMERY  COUNTY— Continued. 

3 

$660 

$4, 375 

30Q 

700 

^ :  ’  ... 

j 

300 

•  500 

wa  0  .  E  f  S  .  8  V  B  g 

Total . .... . . . . - 

45 

Cl,  880 

78, 70U 

130 

3 

39, 920 

105, 235 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

'  250 

4 

1, 152 

4,200 

20, 717 

8 

3,160 

25,300 

20,  000 

55, 200 

)1 

3,  300 

80, 000 

8, 400 

13 

2,  880 

13, 675 

5,000 

2, 500 

2  ' 

600 

5,000 

•18 

42, 700 

87, 067 

38 

10,092 

128, 175 

_ : _ — - — 

'  NANSEMOND  COUNTY. 

500 

1,500 

7 

1,200 

3,500 

15, 000 

38, 400 

5 

1, 260  " 

44, 500 

3 

600 

2, 000 

4,000 

20, 600 

13 

2,080 

31, 500 

20, 100 

28 

5, 140 

81,  500 

■ 

• 

NELSON  COUNTY. 

Bnnta and  plmoa  _  i  ,  _ inr__- _ 

5 

1,296 

3,593 

Flour  and.  meal  •<•»...  . . . . . 

15 

3;  264 

113,763 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

3, 717 

16 

3, 8Q4 

12,700 

Plaster}  ground _ _ _  -  _ _ . _ 

600 

1 

90 

950 

Printing . . . . . . 

1 

1,500 

150 

3 

840 

1, 160 

Total . .  -  --  „  „  '  . . 

105,877 

40 

'  9, 294 

132, 105 

_ _ 

-  . . 

NEW  KENT.  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

11 

31,250 

46,820 

14 

T 

2,163. 

63, 842 

Lumber)  sawed . . . . 

7 

15,210 

11,500 

34 

6,744 

36, 560 

Total . . . . . 

18  . 

46,  460 

58,320 

■  48 

:  1  ■' 

8,906 

100, 402 

NICHOLAS  COUNTY. 

Black  smithing .  . . . . 

4 

2,200' 

2,000 

2, 000 

12 

3,744 

24, 000 

Carriages . . .  ...  .  . 

2 

1,200 

4 

1,200 

4, 000 

Flour  and  meal .  . . 

16 

17, 700 

25, 000 

18 

3,  420 

30,000 

Leather  ... . . . . . 

5 

8,500 

7,000 
4, 500 

9 

1, 350 

■  11,500 

Liquors,  distilled . .  ...  .  . 

2 

2,200 

2 

720 

5,400 

Lumber,  sawed . .  .  ..  .  . . . 

10 

9, 000 

15, 500 

19 

'3, 080 

42,000 

Wool  carding .  .  . . 

5 

2,000 

6, 000 

3 

420 

8,000 

Total . . . 

41 

42,800 

62, 000 

67 

1.4, 814 

124,  BOO 

NORFOLK  COUNTY. 

- 

Agricultural  implfim^nt.H  mii|AnllnnniU]|f  Bllir..  , 

2 

18, 500 

32,500 

.  27 , 

10,  800 

42,000 

Blacksmitliing  ..u  .  .  ...  . 

2 

1,500 

4,210 

15 

7,  680 

20, 800 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books  . . i , 

1 

1,500 

700 

3 

1 

1, 164 

4, 000 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

8 

1,700 

5,587 

19 

6 

7,764 

18,400 

Bread,  crackers,  &c . .  . . . . . 

1 

3,000 

21, 500 

20 

6 

11,040 

38,000 

Briek . .  .  . . . . . 

10 

55,900 

13,838 

81 

8,556 

43, 025 

Carriages .  .... . . . . 

3 

16,000 

4,760 

72 

16,320 

60, 300 

Cars . . .  . . . 

1 

37, 000 

39, 150 

45 

20,244 

75, 000 

Chemicals . . . . . . 

1 

6, 000 

4,000 

3 

.  l,  08t)  ^ 

8, 000 
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manufactures. 


^Amraal  cost  of  labor. 

■s 

$ 

1 

■S 

•§ 

■a 

1 

$11, 113 

$41, 630 

16,704 

64,200 

1,125 

.  3,330 

900 

2,000 

1,504  i 

3,300 

4,630 

17, 985 

1, 800 

51, 750 

7,300 

25,000 

1,296 

12,000 

1, 056 

3,200 

480 

5,000 

1,680- 

11,000 

11,280 

28, 050 

3,  000 

4,200 

13,  500 

39, 144 

4,  680 

12,800 

5, 076 

20,000 

1,860 

24, 312 

NORFOLK  COUNTY— Continued. 


Cigars . 

Clothing,  me 
Cooperage.. 


Fisheries— Shad,  &c . . 

Oyster...... . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  tSIbinet . . 

Gas . . . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Iron  castings . - . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-eugines,  &c. 
Musical  instruments — -Pianos,  &c. . 

■  Printing . . . f . 

Saddlery  and  harness  . , . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . 

Soap  and  candles  ...  . . . 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading  ...... 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  - 


Total.. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 


Roots  and  shoes . 

Carriages 

Fisheries,  shad,  &c. . 
Lumber,  sawed ... 


Total., 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 


Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Leather : . 

Lumber,  sawed. . 


Total.. 


NOTTOWAY  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  implements,  miscellaneous. ........ 

Blacksmithing . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Clothing,  men's . . . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal  . . . 

Iron  castings........ . .  . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . ..... . , . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 


Total.. 


OHIO  COUNTY. 


Bellows . 

Carriages . 

Calico  printing _ 

Clothing,  men’s. . . 
Coal,  bituminous . . 


$10,700 
26,500 
3, 0C0 
500 
1,430 
11,200 
9, 000 
7,000 
'  83, 000 

1.500 
600 

3,800 
20,947 
■2,000 
•  41,000 
4,700 
10,000 
4,300 
500 

16.500 


397, 277 


7,000 

1,500 

2,000 


2,000 
23,200 
3,500 
12, 300 


41, 000 ' 


'36;  000 
1,500 
GOO 
524 
8,890 

30.500 

12.500 
2, 295 

900 
810 
9,000 
7,681 
800 
22, 130 
2,300 
7,  G25 
11, 482 
5,600 
17,462 


299,764 


7,000 

2,100 

1,500 


2,500 
42, 649 
2,700 
16, 525 . 


64,374 


6,700 

539 

8,250 

2,031 

1, 000 

1, 150 

1,800 

200 

175 

2,500 

300 

135 

66, 100 

96, 879 

32, 000  - 

17, 175 

5,300 

4,556 

1,  500 

1,8® 

1,100 

816 

124,225 

127,  8G3  _ 

2,000 

3,350 

30, 000 

13, 325 

12, 000 

6, 400 

51,000 

58,000 

125,000 

5,500 

5,  640 
14, 460 


1,524 
220 
3,  912 


3, 132 
4,404 


648 
300 
3,996 
13, 128 
2,  608 
1,680 
1,884 


33,  472 


1,440 
16, 380 
1,200 
29, 400 
16, 200 


13,575 

40,900 


1,010. 

14,500 

7,000 

3,000 


25  510 


48, 457 
3,900 
33,375 


8,000 
.9,540 
3,075 
1,800 
3,500 
575 
108, 945 
32,500 
9,316 
5,730 
3,560 


186, 541 


3,900 
43,000 
9,000 
88,533 
.  27,700 
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MANUFACTURES. 


OHIO,  C.OUNTY— Continued. 


Cotton  goods . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Gas . . . 

Glass  ware . : . . 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  nud  railroad  . . . 

Iron  castings . . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  plnued . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.. 

Kails  and  spikes  . . . 

Paper,  printing . . . 

Paper,  wrapping . 

Printing . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Soap  and  candles  . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  nud  sheet -iron  war 

Wagons,  carts,  &C . 

Wire,  iron . 

Woollen  goods . ■. . . 


Total.. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements,  miscellaneous. . 

PlneksmUhiug . . . 

Roots  nud  shoes . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Leather . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  nod  harness . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


TotaE. 


PAGE  COUNTY. 

Hoots  and  shoes . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . , 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Iron,  bur,  sheet,  and  railroad . 

Iron  blooms . . . . . 

Iron,  pig . . 

Leather. . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . | 

Plaster,  ground . . . 

•  Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . . 


Total.'. 


PATRICK  COUNTY. 

Iron, pig  ... . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Tin,  copper,  nud Bheet-irou  ware.'... . 

Tobacco,  manufactured. - . . 


Total.. 


$10, 000 
30,000 
28, 000 
85,000 
140, 000 
435,  000 
82,000 
20, 400 
50,000 
53,  500 
25,000 
2, 100 
100,000 
382,000 
28, 000 
18,000 
6, 000 
-  14,000 
- 17, 000 
15, 000 
75,000 
5,000 
25,000 


1,860, 000 


$35, 000 ' 
106,100 
10, 622  • 
,  3,100 
93, 000 
374, 359 
49,865 
66, 550 
103, 600 
112,  680 
12,500 
8,950 
80,000 
3B2,  G87 
56,010 
15, 900 
1,475 
12,270 
73,519 
4,500 
17;  489. 
5, 000 
31, QUO 


1,741,551 


5,  000 
2, 155 
600 
45, 950 
6,15p 
6,200 
1,400 
'  400 


69,855 


200 
60,150 
2,100 
10,425 
27,000 
17,350 
'  5,400 
1, 200 
11, 100 
400 
250 


1,000 

43,200 


2,000 
1,905 
550 
87,150 
9, 602' 
5,600 
1,000 
870- 


116, 191 
590 
4,450 
25, 825. 
1, 310 
■  5, 173 

1, 210 
5,825 
-  400 
250 
298 


$13,200 
2,100 
13,500 
2,520 
72, 000 
89,280 
28,200 
9,096 
10, 800 

38.240 
10,809 

6.240 
69, 672 

216^600 
U,  280 
9,  624 
2,028 
'4,800 
4,920 
2,016 
21, 780 
3,600. 
6, 912 


693,828 


1,440 
3,468 
1,920 
5, 148 
'  2,784 
3,  024 
684 
,900 


900 
4,440 
1,200 
2,100 
•  5,040 
'  432 
1, 260 
504- 
1, 800 


3,433 
•  3J5 


“  $77,  500 
114,  ,000 
27,160 
23,' 000 
220, 000 
542, 425 
116, 250 
104,150 
,  I4*r,  00!) 
,115,000 
25,000 
19,  000 
238,000 
692,000 
79,600 
57, 500 
5, 000 
23,700 
80,736’ 
8,000 
62,875  ’ 
12, 750 
51,  31.0 


5,500 
6,600 
4,5U0 
97,560 
14, GUO 
•  30,800 
2, 100 
2,300 


143, 360 


2,000 
130,018 
.2, ,700 
9,500 
32,000 
1,875 
9, 100 
.  2,150 

11,763 
590 
1, 040 . 

.  500 
2,900 

206, 136' 


i  -.1, 600 

55, 930 
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MANUFAOTUKES. 


PENDLETON  COUNTY. 

Blacksmith  in  g . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . .. . - . - 

Firo-ntnas  — . . . . i  . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . -  -  -  ^ . . ..... 

Hats  and  caps-.' - - - - . . . . . 

Leather.. . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . 

Lumber,  sawed------ . . . f - 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . . 

Wool  carding . - . . . . 

■Woollen  goods . . . .  —  -  - 


Total.. 


PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY. 


Blacksmithing. . . 

■  Boots  and.  shoes  - 

Boxes,  tobacco - ........ - 

Carpentering . .. . . 

Carriages . . . 

Clothing,  men's  . . 

Coffins. .-. . . 

Flour  and  meal..,. .  . . 

Furniture,  cabinet.,. . 

Hats  aud  caps....... . . 

Iron  castings... . - 

Leather . - . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . _ 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.. 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wari 
Tobacco,  manufactured. ....... 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . . . . . 


Total.. 


PLEASANTS  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal... 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed  . 


POCAHONTAS  COUNTY. 


^tlaeksrqltliing- .. 
Boots  and  shoes . 
Flour  and  meql. . 

■  Leather . 

dumber,  sabred  . 


Total.. 


POWHATAN  COUNTY.  , 


Flour  and  meal.., 
dumber,  sawed . . 


$835  . 

$i,0U 

235 

1/200 

175 

190 

28,500 

54, 805 . 

1,250  ' 

390. 

100 

200 

6,350 

.  3,715 

450 

*  600 

2, 300 

1, 700 

250 

950 

3,850 

.3, 000 

.  3,475 

3.300 
7,000 
1,000 
2,100 
1/600 
'  500 
97,500 

2,  .800 
300 
5, 000 

7.300 
3,000 

23,550 

15,000 

1,550 

1,950 

258,000 

4,600 


439, 525 


10, 400 
2,000 
6, 100 


2,500 
8,  080 
.1,200 


46,200 

20,600 


3, 370 
3,225 
8,000 
-  600 
2, 375 
16,000 
300 
293, 667 
1,710 
.105 
10,000 
6,5X4 
5,700 
23,739 
%  18, 000 
5,475 
5, 445 
767, 071 
4, 816 


1,176,172 


8,150 
1, 000 
4.850 


1, 136 


2,000 

.2,320 


$1,560 

696 


3, 960 

1,200' 


1,080' 
,  600 
1, 380 


6,624 
2,640 
8,160 
720 
4, 968 
10, 008 
540 
10,560' 
3, 372 
540 

21,600 

3,756 

1,200 

6.708 
7,500 
2,790 

3.708 
269,316 

5,916 


370,  626 


1,  560 
3G0 
3, 060 


300 

,48Q 


2/316. 
3, 864 


$3,050 

1,890 


6, 615 
1,500 
3,420 
1,820 
3,550 


11,345 
6,400 
20,000 
'  1,660. 

10. 500 
_  32, 000 

I, 700 
355,598 

6, 260 
075 
50,000 
13,515 
7, 360 
58,165 

28.500 
10,035 

II, 200 
1,  031, 544 

13. 500 


1,670,257 


9,605 

2,500 


5,200 

1,400 


11,650 

12,300 
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.  MANUFACTURES.  . 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

■ 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

4 

Female. 

PRESTON  COUNTY. . 

1, 500 

2, 300 

8 

•  ‘  6, 500 

90 

120 

j.  *  500  . 

Wool  carding  .  . . . . . 

1  . 

1,000 

.900 

.1 

1 

90 

1,200 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . 

“  2  - 

7,400 

3,850. 

4 

4 

.  816 

4,790 

Total..... . . . . . ...... . 

88 

296,850 

133, 962 

120 

'  5 

•  39,270 

,  239,664 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY. 

"  j 

BoMw  and  flhoofl 

„  „„„ 

1  000 

-  9, 660 

22,700 

4 

1,416 

39, 706 

3,552 

33,820 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . . | 

X 

1,000 

.  2,000 

3 

1,440 

■  4,  boo 

Tobacco,  manufactured . ' 

5 

•  37,000 

119,131 

177 

52  j 

31, 656 

173;  831 

Total.. . . .  a . . . . . . . . . 

■  24 

91,325 

193,459 

j  .261 

|-  1  52  -| 

53, 820 

299,917 

•  I 

’  PRINCE  GEORGE  COUNTY, 

Dumber,  sawed  . . . . . . . . . . 

3  • 

.  33,000 

35,500 

42 

•...  4 

€,  388 

35,400 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing.  .  I 

4 

2, 830 

Roots  and  shoes  . . . . . 

7 

1,560 

3,400. 

Cnrringos . . . ,  ^ . ^.... . . . . 

•  .  4 

1,200 

2, 400 

Flour  and  meal _ ' . ? .... 

17 

86, 800 

133,315 

25 

6, 420 

153,729 

Iron  castings . . . rr_  ..  .' . . 

20, 0C0 

5,250 

20 

4, 800  *« 

20,000 

Leather . 

1 

450 

466 

1 

180 

870 

Lumber,  sawed  .. 

14, 800 

6  095 

16 

3,132 

11,758 

Piaster,  ground .......  i 

1 

8,000 

1, 060. 

X 

120  ' 

1,360 

Saddlery  nnd  1inrne4(7 

2 

X  800 

950* 

3 

4  948 

3,225 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . i . .  ... 

1 

3, 000 

2, 000 

5 

1, 080 

7,050 

Wagons,  carts,  &c..... . . 

5 

2,050 

1,030 

9 

2,784. 

6,365 

Wool  carding . . . 

1 

500 

1,800 

1  ‘ 

120 

2, 240 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . „ . 

1 

23,500 

.  5,990 

'13 

'5 

2,796 

21,650 

Total.. . . . . ! 

47 

163,460. 

160,838 

'  •  ''108 

5 

26,268  . 

330,027 

•  •  ’  I 

PRINCESS  ANNE  COUNTY. 

• 

' 

* 

===== 

Blacksmithing . . . . . . . . . 

e 

■1, 150 

,  1, 950 

2,400 

,  5,150 

Flour  and  meal . - . • . 

2 

.600 

.6,400 

2 

480 

8,000 

Lumber  sawed 

480 

,  .  3,  000 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . 

4 

600 

lf  300 

10 

2,400 

4,600 

Total . . 

H 

2,950 

11,350 

*  26 

1 . 

5,760 

20,750 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements,  TnisonlljinennH _ _ _ _ _ t--- 

x 

1,500 

1,  ooo  1 

K 

1, 200 

3,275 

Blacksmithing . ; . . . . . 

X- 

1,000  1 

250 

‘  '  Z 

936 

1, 850 

Boots  and  shoes . J . . . 

2 

4,500 

10, 300 

13 . 

2, 7C0 

1C,  500 

Carriages . . . 

1  1 

1,800  1 

680 

3 

900  | 

2,250 

..  * 
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MANUFACTURES. 

■  | 

8 

E3 ' 

§ 

Capital  invested. 

1 

5 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

t 

1 

Male. 

1 

fa 

PULASKI  COUNTY — Continued, 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3  , 
3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

$10,000 

700 

4, 000 
1,500, 
4,050 
2,300 
14, 500 
5,000 
•250 

300 

$3,950 

375 

1,  500 
1,070 

4, 130 
1,700 
4,525 
1,500 
100 

1, 800 

5 

3 

10 

3tj 

7 

3 

21 

7 

1 

1 

$1,164 
1,680 
•  1, 980 

936 

1,432 

492 

4,152- 

4,200 

300 

90 

$8,200 

2,350 

4,000 

2. 400 

6, '470 

"  4,800 

13,  200 

6.400 
000 

“  .2,000 

30 

.  51,200 

32,880 

84 

■  22,212 

72.295  . 

PUTNAH  COUNTY. 

2 

1 

t; 

5  ■ 

6 

2 

4 

2 

900 

250 

1.500 
2,900 

23,550 
•  .  1, 900 

3. 500 
9,000 

845 

150 

160 
2,330 
28, 970 
.1,124  | 
2,250 

G,  824 

3 

1 

2 

17 

9, 

3 

5 

14 

900 

.  240 

600 

3, 696 
2,040 
390  , 

'  1,380 
1,620 

‘2, 150 
800 

960 

7, *061 
34,256 
•  :  2, 125 

5,962 

4  16,000 

Total . . . . . . . 

23 

43,500 

42, 653 

54 

10,866 

69, 914 

RAPPAHANNOCK  COUNTY. 

Blucksmithing . . . 

* 

2 

5  * 

11 

3 

2 

6  . 

-  1 

4  . 

600 

7f0 
30, 000 

4, 525 
1,200 
,  3,500 

250 

870  ‘ 

1,003 

1, 563 
61, 842 

5, 165 
.  550 

3,  905 
3&3 

1, 450 

8  . 

10 

14 

8 

6 

6 

2 

8 

1,800 
2,016 
2,760 
.  1, 248 
1,080 
180 

480 

2, 004  . 

3.300 
5,460 

•  73,398 

8,  000 

2,  300 

4, 70L 
1,400 

4.300 

Roots  and  shoos . . . . 

IT  pur  aud  meal . . . . . . . . 

Leather. . . : . . . .  . . . . 

Lumber,  sawbd. . . . .  . 

. 

Plaster,  ground '... . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Wagons,' carts,  &c . . 

Total. . . . . . 

34 

41, 655 

75,861 

62 

11, 568 

102,859 

-  RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

CwAffes . . . . 

9 

1,500 

3, 000 

15 

4,500 

.  '  9,000 

.  RITCIITE.  CdtJNTY; 

Oil,  coaK... . . . . «... 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

8 

1, 920 

12,000 

ROANE  COUNTY, 

Flour  and  meal . .  . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

200 

550 

950 

500 

10,  ooo 

550  • 

375 

475 

2 

2 

2 

1 

480 

270 

480 

06 

11,000 
1,  050 
1,250 
600 

Leather . . . . . . . •  _ 

Lumber,  sn-wed . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  liarne&u . . . 

Total..... . . . . 

6 

2,200 

11,400 

7 

3,326 

13, 900 

ROANOKE  COUNTY. 

Roots  and  shoes  . . . . . . 

3 

12 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

5,500 
92,200 
3, 000 
15,000 
1,000 
20,  GOO 
20,000 

3,000 

162,381 

875 

4, 500 
750 

'  21,600 
12,300 

3 

24 

3  ’ 
6 

2 

68 

18 

840 

5, 640 
720 
1,440 
240 
7,248 
2,160 

'8,800 
178,603 
3, 000 
14,  000 
1,800 
46,  750 
21,  000 

Flour  and  meal . .  . .  .  r 

Iron  castings  . . . : . . . 

Leather . . . . . ; . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Tobaoco.  manufactured . . _ .  . 

Woollen  goods  . . . . . . . ....... _ _ _ 

Total... . . . . .  „ 

22 

-157,300 

205,406 

124 

18, 288 

271,  012 

p 
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MANUFACTURES. 

•  ■§ 
s 
's 

S3 

fj 

il 

Capital  invested.  > 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

‘ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

4 

Female. 

ROCKBRIDGE  COUNTY. 

30 

* 

^’70r 

^7, 

46 

■  ■ 

1  "41 

iVoo^ 

UarriageBJ.........'....,.,^ . . . . . . 

l 

4, 000 

-1, 189 

10 

1 

2,436 

n,  boo 

1 

6Q0 

'  2, 500 

1,316 

8.256 

1,700 

480 

1,051) 

1,080 

.  1,708 

16,  0G8 

406,609 

3, 360 

8, 355 

312 

1,350 

* 

3,  000  • 

15,000 

128, 500 

39,000 

12,310 

4,980 

54,761 

-55,761 

366 

2, 600 

400 

1,  ooo- 

1 

'  1  720 

2,000 

6 

504 

"  6, 068 

3, 105 

.  7,  G8S 

S [jokes,  lmbfl,  and  folloea . ...r  . . .  .. 

1 

5 

720 

4,324 

Slaves,  slionkfi,  undlioadlng 

* 

460 

1,200 

Tin,  copper,  mid  Rlmnl.lrop  ware 

8 

2,520 

12, 650 

Wagons,  pilvIh  iItr 

8  • 

981 

14 

3,  300 

5,232/ 

Wool'cardlng . . . 1  _  .. 

0 

2 

180 

2,420 

Woollen  goods  . . . . . . 

2,doo 

9 

1,680 

4, 700 

Total.......... . . . . . 

230 

530,716 

'552,116 

637 

L 

159, 203 

956, 743 

ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 

Blncksml  thing . . . . . . . 

21 

14, 500 

5,573" 

'  48 

10, 008 

21,945 

Loots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

V'  18 

15, 150 

5,790 

28 

.  6,816 

18,445 

Carpentering . . . . . . . 

i 

1, 200 

200 

3 

480 

750 

Carriages .  v 

3 

5,000 

2,500 

13 

3,600 

9,500 

Clothing,  men’s . . . . 

,  2 

6, 50d 

5,  ido 

6 

4 

1, 920 

7, 500 

Cooperage . . . : . . . 

2 

1, 200 

538 

4 

‘792 

.  1,900 

Flour  urul  meal ........  ...  .  ...  . . . 

24 

151, 500 

195, 365 

40 

'  9,396 

224, 680. 

Furniture,  cabinet...  .  ....  ............. 

6, 400 

24 

2,  808 

8, 375 

Iron  castings . . . . . . . . I.... 

X 

1, 000 

500 

'  -  -  2 

436 

3, 000 

Iron,  pig . .• 

1 

75,000 

19,350  1 

s70 

16,800 

37,500 

Leather _  ’ 

55, 450 

15,521 

'  -28J| 

7, 248 

29,188 

Liquors,  distilled  , 

x 

‘  *  1,000 

620  i  1 

1  , 

‘  240 

900 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . 

1.9. 

13,300 

4,335 

9 

.  2,112 

9,300 

Printing . ,  ..  - _ ; _ 

4 

13, 500 

3, 369 

17 

j-  •  2  ! 

3, 960 

15,760 

Saddlery  and  harness ..  ... . . 

4 

"  ,  4,750 

2,750  • 

8 

1,728 

-6,700 

Tin.  copper,  and  qhoAt.fron  wtu,A 

3 

4, 000 

2,560 

5 

2,064 

e,f6o 

Wagons,  carts,  &a _ _  _ •  A . 1 

8 

3,100 

1,335 

12 

2,856 

5,445 

Woollen  goods . .  ,  . 

1 

12,000 

7,000 

'  4 

•  5 

1,644 

.  15,000 

Total.,. . . . . . . . . . 

122 

384,550 

274,556 

321  i 

11 

,74, 908 

*422,588 

RUSSELL  COUNTY. 

Black  smithing . :  _  __  ... _ _ _ _ ’ 

3 

775 

790 

5 

1,152 

2,600 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . . . . 

3 

1,775 

1,723 

5 

1,800 

4, 775 

Flour  and  menl . .  . . . 

5 

27,000 

45,000 

5 

1,140  i 

53,449 

Furniture,  pnbiuot  .  _ - _ ... _ 

1 

430 

330 

1 

360 

1,200 

Leather . . . . . . . . . . . ..... 

4 

5,407 

11,784 

6 

1,572  1 

27,624 

”630 
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.  i 

- 

DUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

§ 

PLOYED. 

1 

■  t 

.  MANUFACTURES. 

i 

s 

© 

.  3 

■§ 

a 

‘  £ 

i 

o 

0 

- 

rQ 

3 

1 

■3 

■a 

P 

Qt 

1 

■a 

jfl 

J 

*A 

O 

O 

< 

< 

KUSSSBL  COUNTY — Continued. 

$2,500 

$1, 350 
2,623 

100 

:  3 

$600 

$2,450 

,  r 

6 

9  - 

2,304 

G,  700 

j.J388* 

1 

175 

1 

300 

648 

n^rllr,  j’ 

1  • 

700 

'  4-,  800 

1 

120  ■ 

•  5,  650 

-  nw*i 

41, 7Sl 

68,  500 

36 

9, 348  . 

105,096' 

. . . 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

Ta  f1l  ^ 

2, 300 

2,650 

5 

864 

4,885 

Leatuer . .  . . 

SHENANDOAH  COUNTY. 

2, 900 

2,175 

16 

8,461) 

5,705 

3, 200 

2,207 

4,  620 
290 

11 

2, 160 

5,815 

5/600 

17 

4,800 

11,525 

4 

480 

1,065 

150 

150 

1 

240 

650 

t  *420 

3,000 

47,000 
,  12,  000 
146,555 
19,700 
•6,  000 

16,  020 
4,450 

22 

6,048 

1  2,664 

11, 664 
3,720 
480 

28,060 

12, 55D 

58 

57,098 

6 

13,  255 

1,  500 

21,680 

4 

7,200 

4 

528 

2,100 

■pdminff _ _  . . * _ 

1 

1,  500 

5,  250 

660 

6 

1,152 
.  8,136 
520 

2,000 

8 

2 

•  3f  755 

7,330. 

,PJn  nnjfrnr  niir1  ^  ^rn 

3,  650 

2, 530  . 
600 

3, 000 

AYagous,  carts,  &c . . - . . . 

3 

1,  400 

.5 

000 

2, 070 

Total... . . r  . . . 

48 

257,  805 

.86,  755 

200 

6 

40, 372 

169, 338 

SMYTH  COUNTY., 

■piAiii* iitifl •nnpiO'l  ---------  .IItll  ...  ,  1 

1 

.  3, 000 

5,  000 
2,000 
4,000 
17, 000 
30, 000 

10,  000 

1 

240 

12,000 

Trnn(  flufl  ruilrnnil  .,  „  , 

980 

4 

600 

2, 000 

T,f*arhr“i’ _ _ _  _ - _ _ ,  . 

2 

1,660' 
2;  000 

4,  000 

5 

396 

2,  600 

Lumber,  Kfiwnrt  _ _  _ r _ ...  , _ 

2 

7 

1,056 

6, 600 
35/000 

■  4,000 

Plnator  f|uni*rytnjy 

2 

30 

16,  600 

Shit . . 

1 

18,000 

50 

52,000 

Total....: . . . . . . 

9 

61,000 

(  '36, 640 

97 

23, 892 

89,200 

, 

' 

SOUTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

Blorlcrnnitliing1. . . .  T  r. 

■  7 

2,  031 
800 

982 

.  13 

3 

2,544 

4,800 

Boots  and  shorts . . . 

1 

458 

900 

1,800 

Cnrrhigea . . . . . 

4 

3,  600 
150 

2,  010 
100 

15 

4, 560 

-7,590 

Cooperage . ‘ . . . ' . . 

1 

4 

240 

500 

Elmir  and  mertl _ 

'  350 
2, 000 
‘  430 

600 

2 

360 

1,050 

Saddlery  and.  harness; .  .  , 

1,000 

480 

3 

720 

3,000 

YYagous,  carts,  _ . . . 

4 

5 

1,500 

2,400 

Total . . . . . 

20 

.  9,361 

5,630 

45 

10,884. 

21, 140 

spottsylvania  county. 

AgrleuHurfll  iTnplpmpntH _ AfisrelTnnnoiiR  'r 

11,540 

3,000 

34 

4- 

9,960 

31,500 

Bark,  ground,  (sumac) . . . . ; _ r---  ■  -t„ 

1 

2,200 
.  1,800 
13,500 
5, 000 

960 

5,  000 

’Rifiolc'hJndliijj  nfid  linnlra 

540 

7,240 

4,025 

23,457 

1 

240 

1,000 

Boots  and  shoes . - . . . . . 

6 

33 

10 

10,980 

22,125 

Brick . .  . . . . 

6 

41 

4,260 

17,  880 

Carpentering . . . 

6 

17,000 

56 

21,744 

69,500 
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MANUFACTURES. 


SFOTTSYLVANIA  COUNTY-Conthmed. 


Carriages . . . . . . . 

Clothing,  mon’s . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage  . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Gold  mining.. . 

Leather . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.. 

Millinery . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . 

Soap  and  caudles . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  war< 
-Tobacco,  manufactured. ....... 

Wngone,  carts,  . 


Total*.. 


STAFFORD  COUNTY. 


Blackiihithing . 

Cooperage . 

Cotton  goods . . 

Fisheries,  sliad,  &c  . 
Flour  and  meal. .... 

Gold  mining . 

Lumber,'  sawed  . . .  i 


Total.. 


SURRY  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  meal . . 
Lumber,  sawod.. 


SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

Blaeksmi  thing . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lumber,  sawod  . . 

Saddlery  and  harnoss . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 


Total.. 


TAYLOR  COUNTY. 


Boots  and  shoos.. 

Carriages . 

Flour  and  meal-  *• 


Leather. . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-ironware.. 


$3,000 
7,000 
8, 400 
4, 000 
2,800 
12,000 
15,000 
3,000 
18,  000- 
3,600 
2,500 
4, 000 
3,600 
5,000 
750 


$3,300 
9,700 
15,520 
360 
1,740 
7,500 
15,500 
2,000 
20,000 
2,975 
4, 030 
1,290 
3,875 
9,000 
1,000 


147, 592 


2,3dO 

1,600 

28,000 

19.500 

52.500 
■25,000 

3,000 


1,046 
1, 500 
35, 000 
8,100 
169,900 
1,500 
1,900 


8,000 

34, 465 


20,335 

23,3,14 


9. 500 
5. 300 
1, 000 
4, 000 
44, 700 
24,000 
500 
.  •  300 


1, 000 
101,100 
11,000 


1*75 
150 
20,000 
9,000 
7,200 
3, 000 
1,000 


3,922 

1,000 


$7, 200 
11, 240 
„  2, 652 
1,800 
2,820 
1,800 
2, 400 
,,  3, 370 
14,400 
1,  200 
1, 320 
1, 440 
1,956 
7,800 
1,200 


109, 808 


3, 00O 
1,320 
4,800 
11,576 
4, 440 
,2,400 
2, 100 


29,  630 


1,380 
1, 440 
1, 008 
1,200 
4,080 
9,024 
240 
225 


$i6,or;o 

28,  GOO 
.26, 000 
4.80Q 
10, 000 
10, 000 
20,000 
,  8,625 
40,000 

5.500 
6,700 
5,620 

11,300 

25,000 

3.500 


368, 050 


7,500 
1  %  3,  750 
42/000 

29.500 
190, 670 

25, 000  . 

4. 500 


302, 920 


23, 945 
73,600 


3, 600 
3,600 
•  2,700 
3)500 
114,535 
52,800 
1,200 
600 


40, 525 
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HANUTACTD13.es.  . 


TAZEWELL.  COUNTY. 

Furniture,  cabinet.- . . . . . - 

Leather.., . • . . : . . 

Liquors/  distilled . : .  . 1,... . 

Saddlery  and  harness . > . .... 

Total.. . . 


TYLER  COUNTY. 

Flour  an  cl  meal — - . 1 . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Total . * . . . 


.  .  UPSHUR  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . — 

Flour  and  meal... . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Leather . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed. . . 

"Wool'  carding . 

.  Total . : . .• . . 


WARWICK  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . , . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . .. 

Total . ...* . . . . 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Carriages . . 

Cooporugo . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Iron,  bar,  Bhect,  and  railroad . 

Iron  castings . 

Lime . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . ; . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . , . ; . . 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements— Fanning  mills . 

Blaeksmlthlng . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

Carpentering . i.. .......... _ 

Carriages  ; . . . 

Clothing,  men’s . . . . . . 

Clothing— Ladles'  cloaks  and  mantillas _ ...... 

Coffins . . . 

Fire-arms . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 


$540 
13, 530 
1,392 


26,500 

5,500 

20,200 


750 
8,000 
1,050 
6,500 
2,700 
3, 000 


22,000 


4,500 
16, 000 


200 
1, 800 
1,100 
72,000 

2.300 
700 

1.300 
5,220 

10, 040 
1,200 
3,000 
3,500 


100,360 


200 
6,890 
2,000 
2,025 
16, 000 
G25 
150 


55,100 
'  .7,150 


4,577 

3,174 


$720 

2,496 


31, 0G0 
2,105 
5,630 


1, 920 
8G4 
4,514 


1,260 
36, 000 
300 
7,000 
3, 400 
4,000 


11,688 

50, 000 


585 
1, 985 
2,174 
141,790 
5,575 
750 
1, 100 
8, 150 
3,550- 


8,756 
2,965 
6,  G00 
4, 000 
*  3,300 
2,000 


99,230 
2, 400 


1, 152 
1,500 
1,602 
4, 380 
1,740 
360 
1, 872 
1,596 
3,096 
768 
1, 080 
q7o 


$2,300 
10,190 
2,330 
.  1,200 


16,020 


43,  494 
4, 050 
15,120 


1, 200 

2,800 

1,320 

41,050 

480 

1,’OUO 

1,776  1  i 

14,000 

1,200 

5,000 

165 

4, 70Q 

12,856 

120,  000 


2,000 

4.500 
4,978 

171,  C01 

10, 000 

1.500 

7. 500 
29,500 
10, 560 

3,025 
2, 900 
3,195 


251, 259 


480 

1,500 

18, 240 

33,310 

3,660 

7, 150 

7,080 

15,  000 

6, 600 

*  15, 250 

2, 400 

6, 100 

1,200 

6,000. 

480- 

600 

300 

GOO 

10, 704 

•  118,876 

5,400 

9  200 

633 
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manufactures. 

! 

n 

s 

•s 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  oflabor.  | 

2 

f 

I 

Male. 

Female. 

,  ‘WASHINGTON  COUNTY— Continued. 

8 

3 

45 

3 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4  : 

2 

7 

$16,000 
■1, 150 
30, 400 
300 

400 
4,600 
13, 000 

4, 100 

2, 000 
1,325 
1,300 
8,200 

$12, 340 
1,747 
19,600 
300 

100 

4,700 

5,600 

6,670 

2,500 

650 

448' 

9,080 

IQ 

3 

45 

5  ’ 
5 

10 

5 

32 

15 

8 

2 

7 

$4, 980 
840 

11, 892 

1,  500 
2,040 
2,430 
2,400 
4,500 
,1, 800 
1,920 
1,200 
690 

$21,650 
4,225 
42,800 
2,800 
4,000 
8,800 
20,000 
13,540 
10,000 
3,060 
1, 900 
13, 105 

190 

173.215 

193, 786 

338 

4 

S3, 736 

360,000 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 

1, 050 
2,000 
500 

340 

860 

1,500 

400 

1 

1 

8 

2 

300 

360 

2,400 

480 

735 

2,700 

5,000 

950 

Total . . 

4 

4, 550 

3,100  . 

12 

3,540  . 

0,385 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

Carriages . . 

1 

1 

1,200 

1,000 

310 

1,400 

6 

3 

1, 800 
1,080- 

2,600 

3, 000 

.  Saddlery  nnd  harness . . . . . . . . 

Total; . . . J 

2 

2,200 

1,710 

0 

2, 880 

5,600 

WETZEL  COUNTY. 

BLacksmithing _  _ t _  _ 

.  2 

10 

7 

1 

300 

21,800 

6, 900 
500 

980 

29,280 

2, 920 
1,600 

3 

12 

8 

1 

876 

2,860 

1, 908 
300 

2,200 
35, 635 
7,700 
2,400 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Lu inter,  sawed. . . . . . 

Wool  carding . 

Total . 

so 

29, 500 

34,780 

84 

. 1 

|  6,804  1 

47, 935 

WIRT  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . , _ 

3 

3 

10, 000 
8,000 

4,000 

3,000 

5 

5 

1,  560 

1, 560 

7,500 

8,000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

Total . 

6 

38,000 

7,000 

io  ; 

3,120 

15,  500 

WISE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

1 

300 

300 

s 

360 

•725 

WOOD  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . .  ....  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

10,000 
16, 000 
40, 000 
15,000 
11,000 

100,000 
1,100  : 
14, 000 
6,000 
9,000 

7 

3 

32 
48  ! 
15 

2,940 
.1,068 
10, 560 
13,920  1 
3,600 

120, 000 
5,000 
32, 000 
24,500 
14, 000 

Iron  castings  _ 

Lumber,  sawed 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Total . 

7 

92,000  ! 

130, 100 

105 

32,088  j 

195,500 

80 


034 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

i 

I 

■ s 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

I 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

4 

1 

f 

•a 

1 

Male. 

I 

On 

WYTHE  COUNTY. 

lfclni»1rinnlthlfff» 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

2 

3,300 

1,785 

7 

2 

1, 944 

4,  450 

1 

3,000 

594 

7 

2,  520 

8,000 

6 

Hats  and  caps . 

1 

8,000 

850 

2 

1 

480 

3,000 

3 

58,000 

11, 280 

49 

9, 000 

82,  650 

3 

28,000 

55 

5,000 

40 

Leather . . . 

3 

18,000 

14,  950 

Machinery,  ptennv  engines  -  , , 

1 

8,000 

14  OOO 

Oil,  linseod . . 

1 

500 

1,  OOO 

Priii  ling . . . . . . . 

1  | 

5,000 

800 

4  ' 

3 

504 

3,000 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . . . . 

1 

1,000 

2  i 

1,800 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  waro _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

3,000 

3,  OOO 

‘Wagons,  carts,  A'-n. 

1 

2,000 

116 

4 

960 

1,  600 

Total... . . . . . . . 

24 

447,800 

61, 760 

330 

6 

59,814 

105,  550 

YORK  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . 

2 

600 

550 

1  200 

2,  300 

Carriages . . . . . 

1 

800 

3 

900 

1,  S)00 

Fisheries . . . 

105 

55,152 

19,800 

315 

43, 800 

80,  007 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

5 

17  800 

18  500 

52 

808 

101  500 

Ship  and  boot  building  . . . . 

1 

s’oo0 

1*  840 

3*  GOO 

7,  OGO 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . _ . 

1 

2,000 

1,000 

300 

1,400 

Total . 

118 

00  052 

53,270 

386 

65, 568 

818, 607 

* 

640 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

! 

' 

I 

3 

: 

' 

I 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

|  ' 

© 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

$38,500 

Printing  . . . . . . . 

l  ! 

1,500 

175 

4 

1 

780  ! 

2,  250 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

Total . 

17  : 

81,000 

58,305 

50 

1 

13,212  : 

96,490 

BAD  AX  COUNTY. 

22,750 

'' 

i{Tfinn 

1 

360  , 

950 

648 

■2,166 

8 

1,  ,3.0 

43 

48,650 

92,846 

94 

28, 020 

173,076 

BROWN  COUNTY, 

ino 

9 

640 

1  000 

13,000 

26,000 

’ 

uw 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . . . . . 

7onn 

700 

X 

1  foo~ 

»?  nnn 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

20500 

14*  900 

’ 

o?nnn 

Machinery,  steam*enginea,  &c . : 

1000 

1 r 

. '  nnn 

Shingles  . . . . 

1 

5,000 

2,000 

l  800 

o'  000 

•■YV" agon  Rj  curls,  i.c. . . .  _ . r 

’ 

480 

700 

. 

200 

2 

Total . . . . 

13 

47,600 

47, 297 

56 

14,112 

66,800 

,  BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

4 

29, 000  ! 

P**  *>50 

2  040 

28,500 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . 

3 

14,000  ' 

7 

2  280  ' 

12,200 

LiUmher,  pnwnd _ 

6 

35,900 

30 

8,820 

47, 500 

Total........... . . . . . 

13  i 

78,900 

45 

13, 140 

‘88,200 

CALUMET  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . . . 

g 

1  400 

BootB  und  shoes . 

x 

*500 

*318 

432 

1*  000 

Brick . 

4  ., 

2,250 

2,300 

29 

1 

835 

.5,800 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

3 

10, 000 

OQ  QQ0 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

1 

’  in 

240 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

6 

20,000 

3,800 

i 

13 

6,500 

Printing.  .................... 

2, 232 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

1 

1, 500 
350 

100 

5 

2 

1 

,984 

576 

1, 400 
1,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoct-irou  ware . . . 

1 

900  : 

880 

3 

720 

1,700 

Total . . . 

21 

38,100 

32, 818 

66 

2 

8, 779 

50,  000 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

x 

10  000 

_ 

7°0 

6,800 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

2,000 

600 

360 

T  .11  mil  er,  pinned _ _ _ , _ 

1  \ 

1 

1, 200 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

g 

295,000 

, 

6 

3, 440 

20,  000 
269, 500 

328 

95, 400 

Total . 

g 

315,000 

161  100 

338 

97, 920 

297  500 

636 
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King  William  .... 

Lancaster, . 

Leo, . 

Lewis; . 

Logan  . . . , 

Loudoun. . . 

Louisa . . . 

Lunenburg . . 

Madison.; . . 

Morion . 

Marshall . 

Mason . 

Matthews . 

Mecklenburg  .... 

Mercer . - 

Monongalia . 

Monroe _ 

Montgomery .... 

Morgan . . 

Nnnsemond . 

Nelson.......... 

Now  Kent - ... 

Nicholas  . . . 

Norfolk . . 

Northampton . 

Northumberland. . 

Nottoway _ - 

Ohio  . . . 

Orange  ...... ... 

Page  - ..... 

Patrick . 

Pendleton........ 

Pittsylvania _ _ 

PloasQntB  ........ 

Pocahontas  ...... 

Powhatan - 

Preston . . 

Prince  Edward... 
Prince  George.  . 
Prince  "William... 
jp.rincesB  Anne... 

Pulaski . 

Putnam . 

Rappahannock .. 

Richmond . . 

Ritchie. . . 

Roane . 

Roanoke . 

Rockbridge . . 

Rockingham  ..... 

Russell...... . 

Scott . . . 

Shenandoah . 

fiSmyth. ......... 

Southampton.... 

Spottsylyania  ... 

Stafford . 

Surry . 

Sussex.- . 

Taylor . . 

Tazewell . 

Tyler.. . 

UpBkur . 

Warwick . 


COUNTIES. 


1 

e 

s 

1 

f 

CoBt  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Mole. 

Female, 

24- 

$73,000 

$83,035 

59 

$16,044 

$121,  675 

14 

37,050 

64,680 

45 

7,374 

84,  040 

1 

7,000 

140 

3 

270 

COO 

2 

.6,  600 

3,300 

5 

396 

4, 3G0 

6 

10,400 

7,458 

13 

3,492 

7,388 

83 

274,786 

570, 601 

288 

8 

70,  889 

750,178 

57 

218,800 

277,320 

279 

3 

58,  392 

455,  950 

14 

40,450 

49,201 

20 

3,  912 

59, 147 

15 

52,800 

43,627 

36 

9,120 

57,080 

64 

641,000 

143,177 

233 

1 

69,  648 

287, 977 

12 

193,500 

330,527 

346 

132,216 

513,  530 

10 

346,000 

67,488 

305 

164,  226 

274,950 

11 

28, 500 

38, 517 

20 

4, 380 

50, 105 

65 

140,525 

352, 420 

489 

140 

85, 122 

518,398 

2 

15,800 

10,100 

'  17 

3,  744 

18,000 

32 

85, 300 

117,366 

65 

15,  384 

155,346 

21 

57,250 

90,763 

56 

2 

10, 140 

120,192 

45 

61,  880 

76,700 

136 

3 

30, 920 

155,235 

18 

42,700 

87,067 

38 

10,  092 

128,175 

8 

20,100 

61,000 

28 

5, 140 

81,  500 

23 

38,  540 

105,877 

40 

9, 294 

132,165 

18 

46, 460 

58,320  ! 

48 

1 

'  8, 906 

100,402 

41 

42,800 

62,000  i 

67 

14,  814 

124, 900 

86 

397,277 

299,764 

644 

39 

193,  621 

732,841 

6 

10,750 

10,920 

40 

6,180 

25,510 

19 

41,  000 

64,374 

41 

7,  456 

90, 732 

45 

124,225 

127,863 

119 

3 

33,  472 

186,541 

48 

1, 866,  000 

1, 741, 551 

1,987 

249 

693,  828 

3,011,089 

45 

69,855 

108,677 

90 

19,  368 

143,360 

60 

137, 175 

163, 197 

IQS 

Iff,  560  | 

206, 136 

10 

74,700 

44, 070 

95 

29 

14,  607 

70,700 

48 

45, 185 

68,136 

57 

12,  021 

91,307 

141 

439,  525 

1,176,172 

1,136 

238 

370, 626 

1,  070, 257 

16 

18, 500 

14,000 

21 

4,  980 

20,  805 

9 

12, 480 

’  5,470 

11 

2, 400 

11, 250 

20 

66, 800 

15,150 

34 

6,180 

23,950 

28 

296,  850 

133, 962 

120 

5 

39,270 

239,  GG4: 

24  . 

91,325 

193,459 

261 

52 

53, 820 

299, 917= 

3 

.  32,  000 

15,500 

42 

4 

8,  388 

35,400 

47 

166,480 

160, 836 

108 

5 

26, 268 

235, 927 

14 

2,  950 

11,350 

26 

5,  760 

20,750 

30 

*  51,200  ! 

32,880 

84 

22, 212 

72,295 

23 

43,500 

42,653 

54 

10,866 

69;  914 

34 

41,  655 

75,861 

62 

11,568 

102,859 

2 

1, 500 

3,000 

15 

4, 500 

9,000 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

8  j 

1,  920 

12,000 

6 

2,  200 

11,400 

7 

1, 326 

13,900 

22 

157,300 

205,406 

124 

18, 288 

274,012 

220 

550,716 

552, 116 

637 

1 

159, 203 

958,743 

122 

384,550- 

274, 556 

321 

11 

74,  908 

422, 588 

27 

41,  781 

68,500 

,36 

9,  348 

105, 096 i 

2 

2,300 

2,656 

'  5 

864 

4j  885 

48 

257, 805 

86, 755 

200 

5 

40, 372 

169, 338 

9 

61,000 

36,  640 

97 

23,892 

,  89,200 

20 

i  9, 361 

5,630 

45 

10, 884 

21, 140 

72 

144,  G50 

147, 592 

391 

36 

109,808 

368,050 

33 

131,  900 

218,946 

339 

34 

29, 630 

302,  920 

10 

42,465 

43, 649 

83 

4 

15,  876 

97,  545 

39 

89,300 

116,435 

96 

2 

18,597 

182, 535 

11 

40,525 

37, 665 

23 

5,  520 

54*566 

15 

15, 587: 

8, 511 

21 

4, 296 

16,020 

12 

52,200 

38,885 

29 

7, 298 

62,664- 

M 

22,000 

51,960 

28 

6,141 

68, 550 

5 

20,500 

61,688 

31 

10, 200 

132,856 

STATE  OF  VIRGUNI-A. 
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COUNTIES 

I 

is 

8 

■8 

! 

S5 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material,  i 

,  NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

l 

J 

Male. 

Female. 

$251,259 

■Washington . . . . . . 

|i  199 

173,818 

193,786 

338 

4 

02, 736 

360,  066 

Wayne  . . . . . . 

4 

4, 550 

3, 540 

9, 385 

"Westmoreland  r _ _ _ _ ,  r _ _ - _ ... _ _ _ 

2 

5,600 

Wetzel . . . . . 

20 

47, 935 

6 

18, 000 

3,120 

15, 500 

1 

725 

Wnnfl 

7 

195,500 

Wythe- . . . . 

24 

447, 800 

61, 760 

330 

6 

59, 814 

165, 550 

York  . .  ,  ...  .  .  ...  . . . 

118 

90, 052 

58,270 

218,697 

Aggregate . 

5,385 

86,938,800 

30, 840, 531 

38,606 

3,568 

8, 644, 017 

50,653;  124 

Note.— No  return,  for  manufactures  in  the  counties  q£  Buchanan,  Cabell,  Clay  Fairfax,  McDowell,  Middlesex,  Raleigh,  Randolph,  Tucker,  Webster,  aud  Wyoming. 
<11  counties.) 
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Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTTJEES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANOTACTUKES. 


Agricultural  Implements— Miscellaneous. 

Fanning  mills. 

Grain  cradles . 

Ploughs,  &c.  . 

Threshers,  &c. 

Bark,  ground,  (sumac) . 

Baskets . . . . 

Bellows..... . . 

Blacksmithhig . . . . . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boxes,  tobacco.... - - - - - 

Brass  founding . . 

Bread,  crackers,  &c . . . . 

Brick . . 

Brooms . . 

Buckskin  dressing...... . . . 

Calico  printing . . . . 

Carpentering . . . . . 

Carriages . . . . 

Cars . . . 

Cement . . . . 

Chemicals. . . 

Cigars . . . . 

Clothing— Ladies’  cloaks  and  mantillas  .. 

Hoop  skirts . 

Men’s . . 

Coal,  bituminous . 

Coffins . . 

Confectionery . . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Copper  ore . . . . . 

Copper  smelting . . . 

Coppersmithing . . . 

Cordage . 

Cotton  ginning . . 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

Dentistry . ■ . 

Dyeing  and  bleaching . 

Fertilisers. . . . . . . 

Fire-arms . 

Fish erios— Shad,  &o . . 

Oyster . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Gas . 

Glass  ware . 

Gloves,  mittens,  &c . 

Gluo . 

Gold  mining . 

Hardware — Conch  and  saddlery . . 

Hardware,  miscellaneous— Files. . 

Locks,  &c.. 

Hats  and  caps . . 

Iron— Bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . 

Iron  blooms............. . 

Iron  costings..... . . 

Iron  forging.... . . . 

Iron,  pig . . . . . 

Jewelry . 

Lead  ore . 

Lead  and  shot . 

Leather . . . . . 


! 

% 


42 

2 


$187, 850 
400 
500 

1.400 
15,550 

9,200 
500 
2,000 
178,093 
9,600 
258, 622 
21, 395 

8.400 
30, 650 

299, 038 
600 
150 
12,000 
101,800 
320,075 
159,000 
85, 000 
6, 100 
32,500 
300 
350 
158, 850 
2,191,400 
2,550 
48, 300 
92, 626 
85, 000 
25,000 
14, 000 

4.500 

1, 000 

1,387,543 
3, 150 
100 

37.400 
7,655 

33,990 

96,002 

5,986,060 

200,470 

264,600 

140,000 

3,000 

1,000 

47,000 

800 

1,200 

3.500 
31,700 

1,047,725 
27,000 
.423, 682 
10,000 
616,405 
3,300 
5,000 
300,000 
983,032  ' 


•d 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Cost  of  raw  materfc 

i 

$105, 081 

372 

1 

5 

240 

2 

6 

9, 168 

32 

8 

200 

2 

8 

3, 150 

3 

10,138 

24 

3 

273,830 

900 

122 

43, 985 

100 

325 

•  3 

129, 145 

100 

6 

73,181 

730 

5 

700 

3 

2,200 

3 

6,400 

3 

147,196 

389 

206, 592 

946 

8 

57,080 

185 

58,720 

180 

4,500 

5 

42,570 

99 

2,500 

9 

1,500 

15 

231, 819 

220 

373 

116,760 

1,187 

3 

2,210 

12 

77,225 

53 

160,887 

528 

7,500 

87 

2 

2.100 

12 

2,650 

10 

13,000 

12 

1 

1, 000 

2 

831, 187 

714 

917 

2,350 

5 

300 

1 

203,250 

34 

3,282 

21 

19, 824 

567 

4 

46, 390 

439 

13,577,080 

2,237 

4 

123, 627 

393 

1 

12,963 

31 

93,000 

240 

6,485 

12 

*  22 

1,000 

2 

9,000 

41 

I 

920 

4 

2,070 

10 

1,950 

9 

21,678 

38 

8 

854, 466 

1, 382 

25, 825 

14 

219, 450 

499 

20,000 

16 

132,894 

524 

5 

1,050 

4 

1, 460 

40 

18  670 

125 

823,035 

779 

1 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

00 

! 

■a 

§ 

•et 

$119,  088 

$306,  984 

1,740 

5,300 

600 

1,200 

060 

4,400 

9,288 

21,  940 

1,920 

-  14, 000 

864 

2,000 

1, 440 

3, 900 

228,  588 

509, 261 

9, 264 

25, 500 

264, 108 

735, 771 

35, 928 

100,828 

1, 200 

2,000 

33, 360 

204, 900 

84,  031 

314, 290 

1,080 

4,000 

450 

3,190 

1,200 

9,000 

129,480 

479, 585 

313, 164 

791, 940 

68,  784 

158,  086 

52, 800 

210,  000 

1,800 

10,  000 

31, 608 

109,  355 

2,400 

8,330 

2,400 

4,  G70 

121, 252 

421,253 

421,500 

798, 128 

3, 360 

8,260 

14,  916 

127,  000 

134, 217 

369,  979 

22, 488 

40,  033 

2,880 

5,  880 

4,200 

9,000 

4, 536 

21,  000 

360 

1,900 

265,  656 

1, 520,  706 

2,640 

7,800 

432 

1,200 

11, 100 

221,200 

5,400 

11, 873 

25, 754 

68, 210 

56, 940 

139, 232 

548, 900 

15, 851, 886 

125,310 

343, 692 

7,476 

59,700 

72, 000 

220, 000 

4, 692 

12,420 

480 

1,650 

5,232 

36, 200 

2,160 

7,000 

1,200 

4,000 

3,  960 

8,000 

16, 104 

56,  475 

430,  086 

1,  666,  885 

5,040 

32,  000 

166, 978 

621,  025 

7,200 

42,  750 

111,  102 

308, 173 

2,040 

4,000 

3,600 

9,  000 

21,  600 

.52,000 

179, 396 

1,355,806 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Lime . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . ..... 

Liquors,  mult .... . 

Locomotives . . . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames.  -  - 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o . . 

Manganese . . 

Marble  and  stona  work  . . 

Mattresses,  beds,  &c . 

Medicines . 

Millinery . 

MUlwrightlng . 

Mineral  water . 

MuBical  instruments— Pianos,  &c... 

Nails  and  spikes . . 

Oil,  coal . .. . 

Oil,  linseed . 

Ornaments,  plaster . 

Painting . 

Paper,  printing . 

Paper,  wrapping . 

Pipes,  clay . 

Photographs . 

Plaster,  ground . 

Plaster,  quarrying. . . 

Plumbing  and  gua-fitting . 

Pottery  ware . . . 

Printing . 

Pumps....' . 

Reguliu,  banners,  flags,  <&c . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Sails . 

Salt . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds... . 

Saws . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Silver  plating . 

Silver  ware . 

Slate  quarrying . 

Soap  and  candles . 

Springs,  steel . 

Stair  building . 

Staves,  shookB,  and  heading . 

SpokeB,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware .. . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Trunks,  &c . ! . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Watch  repairing  and  sllverBmithiug 

Willow  ware . 

Wire,  iron . 

Wool  carding  . . 

Woollen  goods . , . 

Aggregate . . . 


i 

1 

x 

1 

1  ' 

! 

Cost  of  raw  material.  j 

NUMBER  OF 

1*1.0 

HANDS  EM- 

1 

S' 

1 

1 

■§ 

I 

% 

3 

$4,450 

$9, 117 

13 

$3,744 

$24, 700 

77 

452, 355 

468,489 

190 

52, 860 

681, 251 

6 

71,400 

125, 063 

67 

22,740 

141, 47B 

1 

20,000 

120,700 

30 

9,360 

133, 000 

S 

1,300 

4, 120 

10 

2, 424 

8, 500 

5 

91, 500 

98, 800 

60 

22, 560 

135,060 

779 

1,283,286 

904, 314 

2,094 

20 

456, 058 

2,  $0  L,  187 

20 

417,047 

303,535 

864 

284, 196 

942,495 

X 

3,000 

500 

30 

3, 600 

5,250 

12 

25,775 

47, 300 

123 

35,354 

132,71)0 

1 

800 

1,720 

2 

720 

2,700 

1 

2,000 

9,300 

4 

1 

720 

24, 000 

3 

300 

300 

5 

1,500 

2,800 

1 

300 

150 

2 

480 

900 

1 

3, 000 

800 

12 

3,000 

4,200 

5 

632,000 

710,707 

1,026 

368,280 

1, 222, 000 

a 

1,248,000 

27, 451 

180 

54, 036 

277,376 

2 

1,000 

868 

2 

376 

1,810 

1 

100 

250 

2 

720 

1, 225 

3 

1, 0G5 

5,  565 

14 

4,  380 

12, 500 

6 

120,500 

112, 185 

69 

34 

27, 254 

195,600 

3 

38, 000 

17, 980 

42 

4 

14, 424 

74, 400 

1 

500 

150 

3 

684 

3,750 

3 

3,300 

1,285 

3 

1, 440 

4, 100 

52 

.  80,300 

91, 055 

67 

11,  910 

137, 052 

2  1 

17, 000 

4,  000 

30  1 

6, 600 

16,  cob 

2 

20, 000 

16, 410 

29 

10,200 

35,  000 

15 

19,392 

6,537 

55 

15, 828 

39,  040 

22 

94, 000 

33,  902 

128 

8 

|  34, 152 

102, 959 

1 

1,500 

240 

1 

720 

1, 500 

1 

2,000 

600 

3 

432 

.  1,500 

140  1 

138, 374 

145,  310 

365  ' 

110, 351 

353,  500 

1 

2,500 

8,  000 

5  1 

1,800 

12,  000 

14 

523,800 

166, 004 

434 

11 

148, 464 

410,  C84 

9 

47, 100 

34, 702 

78  : 

25,896 

84, 700 

2 

8,000 

13, 200 

16 

4,992  1 

29,000 

1C 

51, 450 

45,618 

159 

42,144 

117,040 

1 

150 

r  1  79 

1 

240 

550 

1 

250 

250 

1 

480 

1,250 

2 

26, 000 

210 

21 

7,860 

15, 000 

.18 

146,  800 

188,206 

83 

4 

22, 770 

278, 903 

1  1 

500,000 

106,300 

25 

9,  COO 

225, 000 

1 

500 

300 

3 

1,440 

4,000 

5  1 

9, 600 

7,400 

25 

7,524 

17,775 

2 

4,800 

2, 560 

10 

1,800 

11,374 

85 

207, 166 

194, 320 

337 

107,314 

.  412,474 

261 

3,856,990 

7, 163, 943 

9,572 

1,810 

2,123,732 

12,236,683 

1 

500 

1, 000 

3 

1,296 

2,600 

186 

180,855 

100,850 

500 

136, 194 

338,834 

5 

4,625 

3, 648 

7  ■ 

3, 180 

7,275 

2 

300 

585 

3 

1,080 

1,700 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

10 

3,600 

. 12,  750 

63 

59, 970 

106, 990 

76  | 

2 

7,108. 

141,  919 

45 

463, 600 

389, 204 

381 

113 

106,  692  I 

.  717, 827 

5,385 

26, 935,560 

30,840,531 

32,606 

3, 568 

0,544,017  I 

50,652,124 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

! 

' 

I 

3 

: 

' 

I 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM* 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

|  ' 

© 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

$38,500 

Printing  . . . . . . . 

l  ! 

1,500 

175 

4 

1 

780  ! 

2,  250 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

Total . 

17  : 

81,000 

58,305 

50 

1 

13,212  : 

96,490 

BAD  AX  COUNTY. 

22,750 

'' 

i{Tfinn 

1 

360  , 

950 

648 

■2,166 

8 

1,  ,3.0 

43 

48,650 

92,846 

94 

28, 020 

173,076 

BROWN  COUNTY, 

ino 

9 

640 

1  000 

13,000 

26,000 

’ 

uw 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . . . . . . 

7onn 

700 

X 

1  foo~ 

K  nnn 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

20500 

14*  900 

’ 

o?nnn 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c . : 

1000 

1 r 

. '  nnrj 

Shingles  . . . . 

1 

5,000 

2,000 

1  800 

000 

•■YV" agon  Rj  ftarta,  i.c. . . .  _ . r 

1 

480 

700 

. 

200 

2 

Total . . . . 

13 

47,600 

47, 297 

56 

14,112 

66,800 

,  BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

4 

29, 000  ! 

P**  *>50 

2  040 

28,500 

Liquors,  malt . . . . . . 

3 

14,000  ' 

7 

2  280  ' 

12,200 

LiUmher,  pnwnd _ 

6 

35,900 

30 

8,820 

47, 500 

Total........... . . . . . 

13  i 

78,900 

45 

13, 140 

‘88,200 

CALUMET  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . . . 

g 

1  400 

BootB  und  shoes . 

x 

*500 

*318 

432 

1*  000 

Brick . 

4  ., 

2,250 

2,300 

29 

1 

835 

.5,800 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

3 

10, 000 

OQ  QQ0 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

1 

1  ... 

i 

240 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

6 

20,000 

3,800 

13 

6,500 

Printing.  .................... 

2, 232 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

1 

1, 500 
350 

100 

5 

2 

1 

,984 

576 

1, 400 
1,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoetdrou  ware . . . 

1 

900  : 

880 

3 

720 

1,700 

Total . . . 

21 

38,100 

32, 818 

66 

2 

8, 779 

50,  000 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . . 

x 

10  000 

_ 

7°0 

6,800 

Liquors,  malt . . . . 

2,000 

600 

360 

T  .11  mil  er,  pinned _ _ _ , _ 

1  \ 

1 

1, 200 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

g 

295,000 

, 

6 

1, 440 

20,  000 
269, 500 

328 

95, 400 

Total . 

g 

315,000 

i6i  mo 

338 

97, 920 

297  500 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

1  , 

1 

3 

f, 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

3 

| 

o 

t 

■« 

4 

Cost  of  raw  materis 

Male. 

Female. 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

j-  ^  .j  „  T 

"$600 

$4, 500 

44,  500 

12,975 

7, 692 

32, 600 

"  1  W 

47, 500 

38 

8,  292 

37, 100 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

14, 500 

8, 545 

21 

7,740 

24,200 

350 

.  800 

2 

720 

2, 535 

6,0*7 

23 

5, 640 

'  14, 700 

i  3, 392 

!  5 

lr  728 

.9,  200 

2 

2, 000 

1, 525 

11 

900 

2,750 

4 

1, 248 

2,  800 

'Clothing . * . 

1  3 

15, 500 

14, 800 

10 

20' 

4, 860 

23,  800 

300 

1 

300 

750 

26 

9,560 

300,060 

v^mif^Ta  »vMnnt.  1 

2, 300 

8 

3, 33G 

6,800 

aat^  ’  1 

4 

1,708 

9,  100 

MptmnA  1 

2 

960 

5,  200 

3,  GOO 

5 

1,500 

8,  009 

y  -2, 150 

2 

396 

4,450 

4 

i,  oao 

38,000 

'  2,650 

7 

912 

3, 880 

100 

4 

1,  920 

2,  000 

8 

2,  940 

7,  800 

3, 300 

3, 005 

'8 

2,316 

8,315 

RnciU  rlm-irsi  nrwl  Bllnrla  . 

4, 500 

775  ■ 

4 

1,080 

t  2,280 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . . . 

960 

900 

2 

790 

1,845 

5,700 

11 

4,  440 

16,  650 

carts,  &c. . . . . . . . . 

10, 300 

4, 929 

21 

7,668 

17, 620  , 

Total . 

69 

194, 610 

343, 022 

180 

87  ' 

63,692  ' 

512, 735 , 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

rt^nr.a 

1 

1,  ooo 

300 

2 

600  . 

1, 200 

WlrMir-wnfl  rupfil  ...... 

1 

25, 000 

1,950 

3 

720- 

-  2, 750 

600 

158 

2 

■  480 

677 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

3 

20, 000 

4,  GOO 

6 

4 

2,880  ■ 

18, 000 

T.nmBor  ouwiiil 

2 

53, 000 

32, 000 

36 

9,120 

54,800 

Printing . . 

3 

6, 000 

2,460 

9 

1 

2,256 

5, 750 

Srtnp  nn/l  rsimllnu  . 

1 

5,000 

7, 0G2 

3 

720 

13, 400 

2 

.7, 500 

5, 420 

6 

2, 880 

6, 5L5 

TO7’Hfi*rir»aJ  nnr+u  Jtn* 

2 

4,300. 

2, 561 

9 

2, 160 

•  4,765 

Total . . . : . . . . . 

H 

122,400 

56,511 

-78 

.  s 

21,816 

107,857 

DANE  QOUNTY. 

A  £1  $  mil  til  Ffll  itnplomiaiila  . . 

5 

20,100 

4,144 

21 

6,576 

.  18,.  150 

12 

•  8,450 

26, 507 

52 

2 

16,200 

...  55,331 

Bookbinding . . . 

2 

4, 500 

2,624 

10 

4 

4,416 

:  13,000 

T4rt*lu1  . 

1 

20 

350 

1 

360 

1  900 

-Rri«>k  . 

2 

300 

240 

13 

740 

3,300.' 

‘Rrnrmia 

1 

400 

7U0 

1 

240 

■  .  1,200 

{'Im,r!n|w»o 

3 

24,600 

5, 650 

14 

6, 280 

M,  050 

djvnro 

1 

1, 000 

2, 000 

2 

960 

■3,400 

Clothing . . . . . 

6 

26, 500 

34,923 

67 

28 

22,596 

61,522 

r!nnpiirn|Tft 

1 

400 

150 

2 

960 

1,500 

CfiTvffirt.Innnrv  -  .  ...  .  .  . 

2 

2, 300 

7,  691 

5 

2,112  . 

.11,370 

Fire-arms . . . . . 

1 

500 

175 

1 

480 

685 

81 
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MANUFACTURES. 


DANE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Flour  ruid  meal . . . . 

Furniture ,  cabinet- .  . . . . . - . . 

Oca . .. A . . . . . . .'. . , 

JCB  . . . . . . . . 

leather . . . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . . . 

Jjiquors,  malt . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  rectified. . . . 

Marble  and  stonework . s. . . . . . 

Mineral  water . . . . . . . . 

Printing . . . . . . ; . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . .  . . . 

Sash,  doors,  anil  blinds... . . . . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles . . . . . . ....... 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. . . . . . 

Ylnegar - . . . 

Wagons,  carta,  &o. . . .  - . .. - . . . . . . 

*VYoollen  goods . . . . . . . . . . . 

Total . . . . . . 


DODGE  OOUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . . .  1 . . . 

A  si?  os,  pot  and  pearl . . 

Bella,  cow . 

Blacksmitliing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Bread . . . . 

Brick . . . 

Carriages . . . . . 

•  Carpentering . 

Charcoal . . . ' . . . 

Clothing . . . . . 

Cooperage . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinoi... . . . 

Iron  ooatlnga . : . . . . . 

L*on,  pig . . . . . 

Llmq . . . . .  . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  .  v , . « . ’ . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . ; . 

Looking-glass  and  pioturo  frames . . . 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . . . 

Machinery,  Htoam-onghieii,  &c . . . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

Millinery  . . . . .... 

Paint . . . 

Printing . . . . . 

Pumps . . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  aud  harness . . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . ■ . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Turning,  moulding,  &c . . . . . ." . 

Upbolfftery . . . . . , 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Wooden  waro . . . - . 

Woollon  goods . . . . 

Total . . . 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

■s 

1 

t ; 

l 

i 

& 

Capital  invested. 

1 

■ 

NUMBER  OP  I 

ANDS  EM- 

6 

"a 

1 

< 

Annual  value  of  products. 

■' 

Male. 

13 

fi  . 

BOOR  COUNTY, 

or 

100 

$10, 800 

$G5,G75 

83, 000 
880 

34 

5,640 

'  13,600 

3 

1, 000 

3 

840 

1, 000 

49,  698 

137 

17,280 

81, 175 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

■PMmfhrT 

800 

l 

300 

1,000 

_ , _ 

■  DUNN  COUNTY. 

Lumber,  sawed . - . - . . ---• . 

6 

236,500 

65, 200 

344 

86,628 

190,175. 

EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

■Rofltfl  rmI  rTiops 

1, 301 

5  . 

1,320 

3, 250 

3, 800 

3 

780 

.  5,750 

T  . 

1, 150 

3 

720 

3,960 

T  pln-nnjl 

700 

1 

180 

1, 200 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . - 

5 

382, 000 

51, 100 

170 

6 

47,743 

,  131,500 

^ fUld  blniflff 

800 

3 

600 

2, 600  • 

3,200 

IS 

3,468 

.  10,790 

Tin,  cop  per,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . . - . 

‘  I 

8,000 

952 

3 

960 

2,400' 

Total... . . . . 

17  . 

433, 800 

63, 013 

200 

6 

55,776 

160,450 

FOND  DU  LAO  COUNTY, 

A  urimifouRl  implements 

7 

15 

. 

4,680 

19,000 

Ashes,  pnt  and  penrl  -  -  .  . . . 

0 

1, 919 

12 

1,440 

5,973 

Bltiekemi  thing T.T..T..,r,  ,  ,.r  .,,, . . . 

4 

.2,891 

12 

4,848 

8,  510 

Bants  find  ^chnpp  .  .  „ 

17 

22,  393 

58 

16,500 

42,451 

Brfend _ _ _ ,,  . . . . . 

2 

10, 350 

8 

1,980 

19,500 

Iiriek . . .  ..  . . . . 

3 

185 

4 

390 

1,800 

CnrrtfigPH 

3 

1 

9, 400 

29 

13,200 

45,400 

*  15, 000 

6,  600 

20 

9, 600 

17, 40D 

Cigars . . 

2 

1,295 

8  « 

1,800 

5, 750 

Clothing . 

8 

•  "  14,475 

23,750 

29 

■20 

10,  356 

41,460 

Collins . 

l 

1,000 

400 

1 

480 

1,500 

CoopcM'nge  _ _ , 

4 

1, 950 

3,350 

8 

1,393* 

0,700 

Confectionery _ 

3 

2, 484 

6, 400 

.  5  1 

1,140 

0,  200 

Fire-arms _ 

1 

500 

200 

1 

360 

625 

Flour  and  meal _ 

22 

203, 500 

363,830 

58 

19, 848 

4G0,  470 

Furnifnvo,  enldnet 

880 

15 

4, 740 

8,105 

Iron  eastings. . . 

x 

3,000 

5, 450 

620 

4 

1,248 

8,000 

Leather _ 

2 

5,233 

7 

2, 112 

11,025 

Liquors,  distilled . 

3 

5, 500 

11  *  900 

V  4.' 

1,20b 

81,000 

Liquors,  limit . . . . . . 

4 

23,000 

4,245 

10 

2,472 

12,404 

2 

4,600 

4,  $00 

6 

2,160 

29,225 

Lumber,  sawed . 

33 

145, 800 

76,103 

100 

-  ...... 

32,293 

145,770 

Machinery,  k{pdiy>-piij>5hph 

2 

28,000 

S,  670 

:  2.7 

7,200 

10,000 

Marble  and  Ltrmn  y^ork 

2 

3,300 

2, 600 

10 

4,800 

10,000 

Millinery .  .  .  .  .  . 

1 

1, 500  ' 

1,800 

4 

600 

•’  :ili: 

2 

3,500 

3,500 

8 

2,400 

fpi 

Saddlery  and  lianics^- 

o 

4, 800 

2,450 

6 

1,440 

4r  750 

Sash,  doors,  and  blind?? 

3 

5,500 

3,200 

n 

. . . 

4,020 

•  ;  8,900 

Sbiugles . . . 

3 

20, 000 

10,500 

32 

10,560 

•  ‘  ;  30,500 

12,000 

11,710 

13 

5,160 

17,300 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

12 

35, 250 

.21,268 

80 

1 

32^772 

80,133 

Wooden  wn.ru  . , 

X  . 

600 

2,100 

3 

720 

"Wool  carding . 

1 

’  ,  1, 400 

7,200 

-  2 

600 

j:  /;;12('0pd 

■Woollen  goods . 

1 

6,000 

2, 200 

2 

-  960 

4,450.' 

Total . . . 

147 

608,660 

638,592 

598 

25 

S05, 470 

;;  1,.  130, 701 
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MANUFACTURES. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements. . . . . . 

Blncksmlthlng . . . . . 

Bools  and  shoos . . . . . . 

Brick . .'...*  **j . . . . 

Oarpentoring  . . . . 

Plow  and  meal . . • — 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Iron  castlugs . . . . 

Load,  pig . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled  . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Oil,  linseed. . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . * . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c  . . - . 

Wool  carding . . .  ; . 

Woollen  goods.-*.--.-..**-.--.-....'. . 

Total............ . . . 


GREEN  COUNTY. 
Agricultural  Implements 

Blacksmithing . . . .. . . .  *  * . 

Boots  and  shoes.........*.  *.** . . 

Brick . 

Clothing . ...' . 

Coffins . * . *...*» . 

Cooperago . . . . 

Firc*ai*ms . . 

Flour  and  meal  ...»« . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Iron eastiugi . *.*..;* . .  .  ..... 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . •. 

Liquors,  rectified. ... . . . 

Lumber,  plaucd.  . < 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . 

Machinery,  stoam-englnos,  Sc c. . . 

Marble  aud  stone  work...*............ . * ... 

Medicines,  extracts,  ............. 

Millinery  ............ 

Photographs . . . . 

Pottory  waro . . . . 

PrinUng  . . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  . . . . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes  . . ......... 

Tin ,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  w aro .............. . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c  . . . 

Washing  machines . . . . . 

Wool  carding  -.‘.I.. ; 

Total . J.*. 

GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

A  grlcnltural  implements . . ; ..... . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Clothing . ..... 

Cooperago . 

Leather . . . . 


a 

I 

■  | 

& 

Capital  invested.  j 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

5  ■ 

■  i 

1 

«s 

Male. 

Female. 

3 

$6, 800 

$2,320 

9 

$3,120 

3 

2,700 

1, 950 

8 

2,232 

1 

3 

2 

6 

20 

150,200 

292,905  : 

50 

13,728 

10 

12,  950 

3,413 

25 

7,296 

1 

1, 300 

195 

2 

384 

8 

39, 030 

205,983 

31 

9,780 

1 

1,000 

700, 

2 

960 

3 

7,300 

5, 380 

8 

1,944 

11 

40, 800 

13,292 

37 

9, 900 

1 

6,000 

4,350 

4 

1,  248 

5 

4, 300 

2,915 

12 

3,648 

5 

.  4,450 

3,976 

10 

2,790 

12 

19, 120 

9,417 

38  . 

12, 336 

2 

4,800 

4,060 

4 

672 

1 

1,200 

620 

4 

1,200 

94 

308,  630 

554,910 

261 

75,S18 

3 

3,500 

2,935 

8 

2, 520 

10 

3,900 

4,748 

15 

4,  632 

10 

6,475 

8, 565 

21 

1 

6,180 

] 

200 

100 

2 

120 

2 

2, 700 

4,550 

11 

8 

3, 300 

1 

200 

75 

1 

480 

4 

2,700 

2,720 

15 

2,880 

1 

2,000 

495 

2 

COO 

20 

178, 500 

505, 826 

50 

18, 324 

4 

1,800 

1,025 

0 

2,832 

3 

600 

145 

2 

420 

1 

2,500 

3,600 

3 

960 

2 

3,200 

1,040 

3 

1, 080 

1 

300 

2,250  j 

1 

240 

2 

6, 300 

19, 000 

8 

2, 460 

19 

42,250 

20,950 

33 

9, 808 

1 

800 

250 

1 

360 

I 

200 

700 

2 

720 

1 

300 

1,000. 

1 

360 

1 

200 

1, 020 

2 

300 

2 

1, 100 

370 

2 

720 

1 

150 

48 

2 

480 

3 

3,000 

1,295 

13 

4, 260 

5 

3,150 

7,025 

12 

2,940 

1 

1,250 

1,000 

288 

3 

3 

468 

'  600 

2 

3,000 

2,030 

4 

'  1,320 

9 

5, 350 

3,  653 

19 

o,  120  ; 

1 

500  . 

1  j  150 

2 

900 

4 

6,500 

7,24G 

5 

1, 332 

us 

283,625 

005,099 

253 

8 

77,716 

* 

2,300 

3,200 

7 

1, 560 

400 

420 

3 

,  ■  ■  2,600 

8,500 

10. 

22 

8,328 

I 

1  500 

400 

i 

360 

i 

i,  400 

2,750 

3 

720 

$L0, 1.75 
0, 0C0 
5, 700 
900 
5,  300 
365,750 
13,310 
G00 
251,027 
4,000 
9,150 
67,  G49 
7,400 
9,770 
4,320 
29,225 
5,399 
1,950 


797, 585 


8, 900 
11,353 
19,  G20 
750 
7,850 
725 
5,875 

i;  200 
635,  670 
6. 000 
1, 200 
8, 200 
2,600 
3, 000 
23,840 
44,675 
3, 000 
2,800 

2. 500 
1,250 
1,574 

7G8 
9,800 
12, 800 
1, 935 

1.500 
5,100 

15,145 
6, 000 
10, 331 


6,250 

860 


t,  600 
5,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


QUEEN  LAKE  COUNTY— Continued. 

Lime  . . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  .sawed  . . . . . . . 

Pottery  ware . . . . . . 

Pumps....... . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . . 

Saab,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  aud  shoot-iron  ware . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . . 

Total. . . . . 


IOWA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . 

Lead,  pig . . . . 

Shot . . . . . . 

Spelter . . . . . 

Total.... . . . . 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl .. . .  . . 

Blacksmlthing . . . . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Brick.. . . . . . . . . 

Brooms  . . .‘ . . . ...... 

Clothing.... . . . . 

Cooperage . . . . . . . ..... 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

Gas . . . . . 

Hats  and  caps . . . . . . 

Leather . . . . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  plan ed. . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . . . 

ModlciucBj  extracts,  &c  . ....... 

Musical  instruments— Molodeons  ....... ....... 

Pro  visions— Fork,  &c. . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Saab,  doors,  aud  blinds  ,.,.i . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . . 

Total.......... . . . ; _ ... 

JUNEAU  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Clothing . . . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Leather . 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . 


3 

s 

1 

!  ■ 
o 

.  fe 

1 

•  s 

s 

.3 

1 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

>  . 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

: 

i  _ 

- 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

1 

a 

& 

1 

$300 

$160 

2 

|GP0 

$1,400 

1 

500 

320 

1 

300 

680 

4 

25,000 

11,300 

45 

1,916 

26, 400 

2 

000 

485' 

6 

1,380 

4,500 

1 

1,800 

240 

2 

720 

2,000 

3 

.  1,830 

2,700 

6 

2, 280 

6, 500 

1 

4, 000 

530 

3 

1, 128 

2, 500 

3 

2,200 

3,  KJ0 

6 

1,200 

11,760 

4 

5,000 

6,000 

18 

4,710 

15, 800 

28 

49, 850 

38,810 

116 

22 

25,628 

105,  850 

m 

13 

114,000 

206,230 

29 

11,112 

249, 245 

6 

95, 192 

176,015 

66 

16,200 

2Q2, 200 

1 

10, 000 

25,550 

4 

‘  1, 200 

35, 000 

i 

5,000 

2, 420 

6 

2, 160 

10,800 

21 

224, 103 

410,215 

105 

30,072 

407,  845 

15 

181,500 

65,000 

163 

3 

30, 306 

133,050 

2 

3,000 

2,700 

7 

1,560 

12,500 

2 

1,500 

800 

4 

1,200 

2, 700 

11. 

9,250  1 

23, 107 

58 

15,360 

51, 910 

3 

3,500 

1,120 

18 

2,040 

11,000 

1 

100 

350 

2 

600 

1,400 

2 

2,840 

8,400 

91 

4,020 

17, 764 

6 

2, 140  ] 

2,447 

15 

4,368 

9, 451 

36 

143,500 

373,400 

43 

15, 156 

442, 528 

.10 

14, 600 

9,811 

'  '  39 

10, 572 

29, 000 

1 

45,000 

1,500 

5 

1, 680 

6,300 

1 

'  700 

800 

1 

1  1 

360 

2,000 

2 

4,500 

9, 476 

8 

2, 160 

14,000 

5 

22,200  1 

7,694 

10 

4, 140 

24,  GOO 

2 

2,100  ! 

7,000 

2 

624 

8,400 

19 

68, 600 

24,325 

60 

15,204 

59,348 

1  1 

2,000 

650 

2 

960 

2,500 

1  1 

650 

800 

3 

720 

2,000 

1 

100 

140 

1 

360 

620 

1 

2;  000 

9,900 

10 

1,560 

12,200 

5 

2,300 

2,385 

8 

2,282 

7,285 

1 

3,000 

3b0 

1 

360 

850 

3 

2,700 

2,150 

5 

1, 704 

4,150 

11 

9;  040 

4,960  | 

/  .  "29 

'  7,608 

17(370 

1  . 

10,000 

4,100 

8 

2 

3, 036 

7(150 

112 

370, 820 

503,233 

374  ! 

3 

102,554 

,  .  765,^66 

1 

H  •  ■ 

300 

278 

3  1 

360 

OCO 

2 

800 

1, 802 

4  I 

2 

1,200 

4,112 

2 

...  .  2,400 

3,  000  ! 

3 

,5- 

1, 404 

5,000 

6 

40,000 

:  45,874 

12 

3,660 

57,081 

1 

600 

150 

2 

480 

COO 

1 

1,500 

600 

2 

624 

1,040 

13 

134,900 

59, 650 

160 

37,608  | 

134,655 

646 
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3 

NUMBED.  OF  HANDS  EM* 

PLOYED. 

a 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

a 

•s 

% 

$ 

-  2 

.  9 

o 

5 

1 

1 

3 

*S 

4 

a 

§• 

1 

*3' 

§ 

JUNEAU  COUNTY— Continued. 

p  .  .. 

$2, 600 
500 

3,000 

2,700 

400 

$733 

456 

537 

110  ' 

1 

2 

®  ..  1  ’ 

33 

113, 990 

200 

KENOSHA  COUNTY. 

_ 

200 

9,275 

300 
16,  015 

2 

30 

7 

m . 

1, 300 
1,200- 
600 

900 
5,000 
600  ; 

15 

To 

3 

150 

400 

400 

400 

20,000 

200 

42, 000 
14,800 
10,000 
10,000 
500 

250 

.400 

300 

200 

36,  500 

80 

.  XI,  275 
11,  000 

9, 000 
20, 000 

500  ' 
2,  200  | 
3,200 

600 

900- 
5,500 
1,150  j 
2,300 
.4,  OOp  j 

1 

<Jn 

i 

g 

26 

11 

C 

2 

1 

* 

Millinery... . . . . . . .  .. 

1,500 

900 

800 

5,200 

4,000 

300 

3,  000 

5 

10 

■  1 

2 

2 

. 

‘  2 

2 

6 

Soup  and  candles . . . . . . . .  . 

2 

2 

0 

'  1,000. 

.  3, 500 

'  2 

140  lfil 

,  qon 

. 

■  .  *  / 

• 

KEWAUNEE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . .  . . .......  -■ 

0 

,s 

1,940 

199,000 

Lumber,  sawed — . . .  _ 

~ 

305, 000 

2 

180 

Total...... . . . . . 

10 

325, 000 

200,940 

182 

LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 

Boot*  nud  shoes . 

6,000 
11  500 

1,700 

18 

Brick . 

o 

2,000 

1,000 
2,000 
79, 900 

12 

Fire-anus . 

8 

Flour  ami  meal . 

2 

9 

33,800 

“  29 

Liquors,  distilled . 

3 

2 

6,000 
2,500 
21, 100 
166,000 
7,000’ 

1,700 

8 

i 

Liquors,  mult . - . 

3  380 

20 

120 

10 

10 

2 

J^umber,  sawed . . . 

13 

2 

130,500 

3,500 

Machinery,  Ktetim-cngiues,  &e . 

Saddlery  and  liarneus . . 

Sash,  doors,  und  blinds . . 

1 

1, 000 

400 

7 

60,000 

36,000 

63 

$1, 332 


1, 214 
4,800 


480 
2,  700 
240 
9,780 
4,920 

1,  056 

2,  016 
312 

1,560 
1, 824 
840 
1,260 
2,880 


lj  400 
2,500 


1,200 
26,  050 
•  5,000  . 
5,700 
10,000 
1,500 
17,303 
500 

•  1, 000 

1.500 

1,  ooo 

47,  502 
500 
40,795 
21,  700 
18, 000 
45,000 
1, 000 
4,000 
5,000 
1, 800 

2. 500 
9, 100 
5,000 
3,000 
9,000 

23,  050 

4.500 


312, 350 


3, 100 
544, 000 


4, 950 

8, 000 

2,880 

8, 600 

1,200 

4,000 

1, 260 

4,000 

9, 180 

101,  750 

2,640 

4,700 

1,560 

6, 'OOO 

4,  980 

16,300 

23, 340 

178,000 

4,  800 

13, 000 

4, 200 

31,800 

.  840 

2,000 

15, 240 

56,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 

■S 

1 

1 

j 

1 

i 

| 

5 

3 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  QV  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

*3 

1 

■a 

3 

< 

Annual  value  of  products. 

1 

I 

■  | 

I 

Male. 

3 

& 

LA  CROSSE  COUNTY — Continued. 

$5, 400 

$1, 920 

$7, 000 

5, 760 

.9,000 

2,500 

Woollen  goods . . . —  - 

2 

1,200 

1,220  - 

3 

3 

1,140 

3,860 

Total . 

68 

337, 100 

277,050 

336 

4 

87, 090 

435,450 

LAFAYETTE  COUNTY. 

260 

i 

360 

600 

2,800 

1,650 

7 

,  2, 268 

4,100 

1,512 

8 

2, 520 

4, 547 

360 

900 

8,500 

3 

720 

9,  GOO 

400 

1 

480 

1, 600 

192,695 

39 

11, 544 

212, 835 

540 

1,920 

3 

900 

2,500 

1 

280 

4 

1,200 

1,500 

• 

2 

720 

1,750 

2 

840 

2,  000 

825 

3 

960 

1, 980 

808,182 

'77 

23,412 

245, 832 

LA  POINTS  COUNTY. 

■  f  . 

j 

BootB  and  shoes . . . 

600 

2 

600 

1,200 

Cooperage  . . . . 

260 

3 

1,080 

1, 412 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

11, 660 

40 

12,480 

37, 000 

Shingles . . . . . 

480 

"3 

600 

1,200 

Sllip  and  boat  building* _  _ 

200 

240 

750 

Tin.  copper,  and  sheet-iron  wn.ro  .  . 

390 

1 

720 

1,950 

Total . . . . 

15 

41,800 

13,590 

51 

15,720 

43,512 

MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implemen  ts . . . .  .  . 

1 

4,000 

,  150 

1 

240 

600 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . 

2 

1,  ooo 

1,060 

4 

973 

2, 500 

Boots  and  shoes . 

2 

8,250 

4,400 

10 

3 

3,312 

11, 500 

Flour  nud  meal . . 

g 

32,800 

182,000 

22 

6, 960 

225,000 

Furniture,  cabiuet . . . 

1 

800 

4,075 

43 

38 

13, 800 

18,415 

Iron  eastings . . 

g 

10, 000 

6,000 

19 

7,560 

15, 600 

Leather . 

2 

8, 000 

3,950 

11 

1 

2,808 

9,000 

Llqunra,  malt . . . . 

5 

40,000 

8, 694 

13 

2 

11,600 

„  26,500 

Lumber,  sawed . .  ..... 

19 

155,  QQ0 

07, 100 

237 

.  4  - 

64,764 

239,950 

Marble  and  stono  work . 

1 ' 

5, 000 

15,000 

8 

2,400 

20,000 

Saddlery  and  Imriipus 

2 

.2,500 

1,000 

2 

720 

3,050 

Sfish,  doors,  and  blinds  . 

1 

600 

600 

3 

960 

2,160 

Shiugles . 

5 

16,100 

8,850 

36 

9,720 

36,  TOO. 

Vinegar . 

1 

1,000 

400 

1 

300 

,  i,  0‘°0' 

Wooden  ware . 

I 

20, 000 

14,000 

30  - 

9,  000 

27,750 

Total . . . . . . . 

52 

305, 050 

347,279 

440 

48 

135, 110 

.  ..  V  v!,  639,  725 

MARATHON  COUNTY. 

Boots  aud  shoes . ; . 

,  2 

850 

i;700 

•  4 

1,440 

3,409' 

Leather . 

1  . 

3, 500 

.  1,200 

3 

1,080 

.  2,400 

332, 000 

124,700 

265 

85,668 

' .  pfio . 

Printing . 

1 

1,200 

-  818 

4 

1,200 

3,400 

Total . 

20 

337,550. 

128,418 

276 

.89,388 

269,040 

.... 
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manufactures. 

! 

s 

1 

!§ 

•o 

1 

i 

•  O 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

£ 

•a 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materiE 

Male. 

Female. 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY, 

.  I  If,,  .IIh,  I  „n„f0 

$6,000 

$2, 470 

5 

$2, 400 

Plotir  nn4 

45, 000 

116,400 

15 

5, 340 

1, 750 

2 

720 

816 

1 

240 

Printing  . . . . . . 

2 

2,000 

357 

4  , 

1,SB0 

. 

13  ■ 

58,320. 

~  121,793 

.  27 

10, 260 

'  '  •  . 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Anwlntiltiimil  t*nn1.nvnAmtB 

56 

22, 140  * 

9 

2, 676 

Ragging . . . . . . . . . . 

2 

2,700 

12,800 

3 

3 

1,392 

100 

100 

3 

900 

2,500 

10, 575 

2,235 

7 

2,  820 

13, 365 

42. 

10,284 

*  '  5 

2,700 

3,000 

1,700 

8 

1,440 

Bookbinding  . . . . . . . 

6 

13,500 

17,150 

26 

2 

7j  656 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 1... . . . . 

50 

145, 695 

175,289 

998 

23 

07,  428 

3, 600 

1,560 

9 

2,880 

26, 650 

45 

9,936 

30,  080 

2,364 

15  ni  kIi  on . . . . . . . 

1 

2,  000 

1 

360 

Cnmphono . . . . . . . 

1 

1,000 

34  750 

2 

720 

26, 880 

Cnrriagna _ _ _ _ ... _ _ _ 

2 

6,  640 

11 

2,700 

PniTln^^  chlldt'CTl’s  - 

X 

300 
14, 450 

300 

Cigars . . . . . 

7 

85 

19, 920 

Clothing— Ladies’  cloaks  and  mantillas . . 

4 

8,000 

41, 620 

2 

29 

6,480 

Men's  . . . . . . . 

SJjirfa 

27 

X 

173,900 

200 

267, 035 

374 

182 

117, 952 

936 

Coflfee,  essence  of. . . . . . . 

1  j 

500 

2 

480 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . . . _  _ 

3 

7  ooo 

27,720 

14 

3, 120 

Coffins . . . . . . 

2 

2,500 

.  490 

3 

•  840 

Confectionery . . . . . 

3 

11,200 

36, 528 

13 

3,612 

Cooperage . . . . . . T . . . . 

47 

1 

62,600 

34,400 

161 

42, 012 

Cordage . .  . . ,  -  -  - 

2, 500 

1, 500 

4 

960 

Edge  tools . .  .vJ . . . .  . 

l 

300 

1,000 

g 

840 

200, 

300 

Fiuherips,  white  fltrfi, 

7  "00 

38 

4, 560 

l^lnur  and  men! _ _  , _ 

19  - 

383,  000 

1  545, ’907 

96 

39,048 

Furniture,  cabinet . ; . . . . 

50 

59,  700 

38, 539 

85 

29,772 

Gas . . . . . 

2 

396, 150 

15, 250 

36 

11,880 

Glass  cutting . 

1 

700 

725 

2 

600 

240 

Glue . . . . . 

* 

5,000 

6, 500 

6,300 

13,500 

12 

10 

*  2, 160 

Hats  aud  caps . 

3 

2 

4,488 

1 

4,000 

200 

5 

1, 080 

Instruments,  mathematical,  &.c . . 

I 

500 

500 

1 

.  300 

Iron  castings . . . . 

4 

93,  000 

56, 591 

105 

41,280 

Iron  railing . . . . . 

1 

1, 300 

1, 280 

g 

600 

Jewelry. . . . .  ...  . 

2 

1,500 

680 

4 

1;  440 

Lnathpf _  .... 

32,  592 

Lightning  rods . . . . 

9 

500 

.  587 

9g 

720 

Jjjfnn  _  . _n _ 

1 

35 

9, 768 

Liquors,  distilled . . . . . 

3 

15 

124,650 

178,467 

42 

12, 600 

Liquors,  miftt . . . . . . . .................... 

26 

356, 000 

116, 627 

2  948 

112 

33, 636 

Liquors,  rectified  .....  . . . . . TT,  .. 

X 

250' 

x 

240 

LocksraUhuig  and  boll-hanging . . .... _ ..... 

2  . 

2, 800 

1  250 

5 

1, 680 

Looking  glass  aud  picture  frames . . . 

5 

2, 050 

1,(336 

*9 

2,328 

I 

I 

I 

1 


$5,  910 
132,  200 
3,000 
1,440 
2,750 

145,306 


39,450 
8,900 

19,600 
1, 800 

7.600 
29, 120 

4.500 
9,000 

36, 750 
369, 932 
6,550 
12, 000 
76, 190 
129,  500 
9,050 
1,200 
14, 000 

61. 700 

10, 100 

550 

59. 700 
67, 400 

515, 3B0 
2,250 

2,  boo 

39, 115 

I, 480 

48.600 
149, 521 

2. 500 

2,500 

800 

II, 800 
1,883,545 

130, 705 
73,867 

2.500 
1, 200 

13,000 

22.700 

1.500 

2,000 

161, 000 
4,000 
3,300 

217,500 

1,500 
22,720 
235,431 
310,130 
3,276 

4,700 
6,75 
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MANUFACTURES. 

-3 

1 

I 

Capital  invested. 

1 

I 

NUMBER  OF 

rucn 

« 

HANDS  EM*  j 
tt£D. 

-S 

fa 

| 

1 

■a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY— Continued. 

'  Ar. 

. . 

•M  4R0 

114 

*  ,^n 

’  J 

* 

o'  ion 

~  o  m 

nnn 

m 

40’ m 

MapB . - . 

1 

2, 000 

1,300  l 

1 

2  ' 

840 

4, 000 

Mattresses,  &o . . . 

4 

2,800 

2,945 

11 

5 

2, 448 

10,283 

S3 

Oil,  fish . 

720 

6, 000 

4, 092 

11,975 

Paper . . . 

1 

15,000 

34,000 

16 

15 

7,728 

68, 640 

riiotoarnpliB . 

3 

9,81)0 

3,300 

s 

1 

1,236 

8, 21)0 

8, 930 

27,000 

66 

21, 276 

65, 950 

60 

5, 933 

813, 820' 

240 

550 

600 

4  j 

900 

3,800 

44 

13,  368 

47, 445 

Safes,  Are -proof . , . 

2  1 

2,530 

6 

2,520 

,  11,250 

guild . 

1  2 

12, 300 

9 

4,  080 

18, 500 

Snnh  rlnnvs,  lilinilft 

11 

30, 827 

79 

37, 144 

101, 550 

Shingles . . . 

l 

540 

1 

216 

900 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

2 

28, 100 

65 

7,800 

38,500 

Soap  au<l  candles  . . . . . . 

9 

83, 925 

30 

8,760 

145,970 

Spolces,  hulls,  find  felines  - . . . 

2,650 

7,200 

4 

1, 2915 

6,160 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading  . 

o 

19 

5,316 

16, 900 

Stone  quarrying _ _ _ *  _  T _ 

2 

300 

10 

1,920 

3,800 

Tin,  efjppor,  find 

36, 249 

75 

25, 656 

73, 611 

36,000 

1  400 

44, 100 
2,750 

41 

6,300 

69, 0110  . 

Trunks,  &c . 

2 

7 

1,080 

7, 250 

Tniss  lioops . 

1 

150 

172 

1 

480 

800 

Turn  lug,  moulding,  &c . . . 

3 

8,300 

883 

9 

2,880 

6, 450 

Vinegar.. . . . T _ f . . . . . . 

3 

5,300 

4,200 

7 

2,004 

13,  QUO 

Wagons,  carls,  &,c .  ...  . 

25 

32,  440 

18, 763 

1  87  1 

20,316 

59, 502 

Wiuc  work . . . T__ . 

100 

100  ' 

1 

312 

COO 

Wire  work _ T _ 

1 

2, 000 

2,400 

3 

!  864 

8, 640 

Woollen.  goods . . . . . . . 

1  ' 

1,000 

1,800 

I  2 

600 

3,000 

Total . 

558 

2,990,170 

3,919,735 

|  3,110 

296 

Soo,  085 

6,059,070 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

| 

1 

Ao“i‘5enltiiTnl  imnlAmnntu 

1, 100 

650 

r  4 

1, 050 ■ 

9,600 

rmil  ’ 

g 

5,500 

3,430 

r  8 

1,440 

.  ; . 

Flour  and moal _ T _ '  ,  r  ..  .-r . 

5 

56, 000 

189, 325 

14 

5,880 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . 

1 

1, 200 

2,300 

4 

1,596 

. ;  .4,. 000 

Iron  eastings 

1 

2,000 

1,115 

3 

1, 080 

3,000 

Liquors,  mult . . .  .  . 

1 

3,000 

1,050 

2 

1,440m 

5,250 

Lumber,  Bftwed  - 

12 

41,700 

24, 100 

49 

• .  13,4300  i 

.  56, 430. 

Printing  ........ 

1 

2, 000 

708 

5 

1, 200 

2,750 

Sash,  doors,  and  blind*1  ,  -  -  -  - 

1 

5, 000 

1,600 

.  2;  160 

-v  4,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  war© . 

2 

8,000 

4,370 

6  1 

1,764 

1  .*  •  6,250 

Total . . 

28 

125, 500 

S28,  648 

100 

3Q,8Jg| 

322,210. 

82 
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MANUFACTURES. 


OCONTO  COUNTY. 


■8 

1 


! 

■a 


Fisheries,  (white  flair,  &e.). 

Flour  and  meal . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Piloting . . . . 

Total.. . 


OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 


$4,400 

2,000 

4,000 

1,404,030 

2,000 


$7,220 
13, 400 
1, 200 
160, 122 
240 


63 


731 

4 


38 


$3, 264 
624 
036 
233, 040 
1,080 


Agricultural  implements . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Paper . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet-iron  wave 
Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . 


OZAUKEE  COUNTY. 


3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 


7,000 
6,200 
10,000 
33, 000 
4,100 
19,500 
20, 000 

5.500 
6,000 
2,000 

2.500 


3,500 
8,400 
33, 790 
267, 000 
3, 300 
7,850 
15,275 
960 
5,000 
3,500 
3,100 


13  . 

IS  . 

50  . 

13  . 

10  . 

9  . 

12  4 

7  . . . 

10  . 

3  . 

10  . 


3,456 
3, 180 
21,  600 
6,000 
2,700 
2, 160 
3,780 
3, 540 


2,208 


25 


316,700 


331, 675 


149 


4  54, 504 


$10,649 
20,  400 
.  5,600 
452,  027 
3,000 

491, G76 


11, 140 
15, 375 
50, 000 
324, 793 
8,800 
18,  200 
24,  000 
5,800 
13, 875 
7,  000 
7,500 


486,483 


Agricultural  implements . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

Blacksmltbing . 

Boots  andslioas . 

Brick. . . . 

Cigars . . . . 

Cooperage . . . ; 

Flour  and  moal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Leather . 

Lima . . . . 

liquors,  distilled . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Marble  and  atone  work . 

MUlwrigbting . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . . 

Staves,  Shooks,  and  heading . 

Tin,  copper,  and  slioet-irbu  ware. 
Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . 


PEPIN  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes  . . , . 

ifTlour  and  meal . , . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

'Tin,  copper,  and  sheetdrou  ware... . 

'  Wagons,  carts,  &o . . 

Total . . 

PIERCE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . . 

,  Flour  and  meal . . . 


1  2, 000  1, 178 

1  500  282 


6 

2 

1 

2 

8 

3 

3 

1 

2 

7 

12 

1 

1 


4 

3 

3 


4,200 

2,553 

1,500 

762 

1,  600 

1, 000 

550 

580 

95, 000 

303, 350 

16, 000 

2,000 

4,750 

4,868 

1, 000 

400 

330 

1,276 

40, 000 

8, 516 

36, 700 

10, 500 

500 

500 

1, 600 

611 

900 

350 

1,000  ' 

630 

4,825 

5,140 

4,000 

1,850 

1, 900 

628 

2 

2 

8 

14 

3 

6 

27 

9 

5 

2 

3 
14 
26 

2 

4 
1 
4 

25 

2 

3 


420 


3,000 


288 
1,392 
1, 160 
900 
1, 800 
9,204 
2,700 
1, 128 
240 
840 
2,640 
6,340 
GUO 
960 
120 
1,200 
7,  356 
720 
892 


1,  725 
4,945 
3,000 

2,  250 
2,710 

314,830 

5,700 

9,292 

900 

3,  530 
24,  800 
27, 880 

1,  500 
4,025 

GOO 

2,  400 
32,  OUO 

5,000 

2,110 


347, 974 


166 


41, 280 


463,517 


5 

2 


300 
36,500 
1, 200 
64,800 
900 
400 


318 
47,050 
1, 360 
34,050 
595 
985 


8 

7 

101 

2 

5 


264 
3,120 
2,100 
11, 280 
1,080 
1,  560 


962 
53, 885 
4,  644 
59,  750 
7,500 
9,  000 


16 


104,100 


124 


19,  404 


135, 741 


1,200 

33,  500 


1, 300 
73,550 


720  2, 500 

6,624  I  99,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


MERCER  COUNTY— Continued. 


Furniture,  cabinet . 

Lumber,  Rawed . 

Sneli,  doors,  and  blinds 

Shingles . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Total . 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 


1 

14 


1 


$6,000 
36, 500 
4,500 
3, 800 
1, 000 


$1, 500 
27, 350 
1, 500 
2,700 
800 


fi 

47 

7 

9 

3 


$2, 1G0 
1,045 
2,520 
2,472 
660 


$6, 500 
45, 100 
5, 000 
6, 800 
1,500 


Flour  and  meal. 

Leather - .... 

Lumber,  flawed 
Printing . 

Total .... 


RACINE  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Black  smithing . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Bread  . . . . . . 

Brick . 

Cam  phene . 

Carriages . . 

Cigars . . . . . . 

Clothing . 

Cooperage . . 

Confectionery . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 


'Gas . . . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Iron,  castings . 

Leather . 

Lhne . . 

Lightning-rods . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  planed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c _ 

Marble  and  stone  work .......... 

Millinery . 

Printing . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &c . 

Pumps . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . .... 

Sash,  door 8,  and  blinds . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shingles . . . 

Soap  dud  candles . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron.  ware. 

Tranks,  &c . . 

Turning,  moulding,  &c.. . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

"Woollen goods  . . 

Total . . . . 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . 

BlacksmithUig . . . 


16 

2 


20 


11,000 
6, 000 
168, 500 
2,200 


20, 000 


36, 410 
450 


2  . . 

2  . 

90  8 


960 
684 
29, 076 
1,344 


lb7, 700 


58, 160 


98 


32,064 


6 

3 

2 


6 


5 

1 


161, 800 

102, 923 

206 

4, 950 

4,673 

9 

28, 300 

34, 166 

79 

4,800 

5,815 

9 

1, 000 

280 

5 

500  ! 

3,480 

1 

1G,  000 

4,965 

17 

300 

275 

1 . 

25,500  1 

45,706 

46 

7,500 

6,110 

27 

ISO  ■ 

550 

1 

92,500  1 

271,654 

33 

14,000  1 

4,520 

18 

1,300 

2,310 

3 

40,000 

2,820 

4 

500 

425 

1 

82,800 

25, 938 

16 

27, 800 

44, 069 

24 

25,500  ! 

7, 100 

16 

600 

1,820 

3 

8, 500 

0,243 

14 

35, 000 

26, 172 

14 

33, 000 

12, 680 

23 

2, 000 

1,040 

5 

6,200 

6, 815 

17, 000 

7,289 

34 

14, 500 

29,287 

18 

500 

275 

1 

5, 350 

,  6,075 

9 

16,300 

9,750 

21 

2,000 

3,406 

16 

1,750 

2,875 

8 

14, 000 

28,230 

8 

16, 000 

8,303 

16 

500 

1,000 

2 

2,  000 

1,625 

2 

18,600 

9,820 

24 

8, 000 

3, 540 

10 

14 


1 

20 


68, 484 
1, 152 
22,  716 
1, 080 
520 
360 
6,120 
240 
15,  660 
8,  568 
300 
11,160 
5,628 


6,336 

9,072 


2, 580 
936 
3,576 


22 

1 


C,  620 
1,944 
3,  048 
9,000 
6, 480 
360 
2,  604 
7,140 
5,760 
2,880 
2,  364 
4, 560 
480 
720 
8, 652 


237,732 


1,200 

960 


32,000 
3,460 
75, 955 
2,125 


113, 040 


277, 400 
8. 100 
68, 454 
8, 705 


19, 000 
640 
70, 011 
17, 200 
1,000 
314,218 
17, 545 


7, 321. 
875 
49, 800 
69, 435 
10, 676 
3,640 
23,837 
42, 125 

37.400 
4,200 

12.400 
16,910 
76,420 

1,000 
12, 122 
24, 685 
10, 500 
7,560 
35,000 
If, 760 
'2,546 
■4,500 
23,320 
5,945 


1,312,763 


7,500 

1,750 
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I 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

i 

I 

■3 

PJjOYED.  j 

I 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

! 

1 

■o 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

I 

I 

2 

<£ 

1 

ra 

■3 

125 

O 

° 

* 

< 

HIGHLAND  COUNTY — Continued. 

$1,500 

300 

$1,810 

50 

$1,  800 
336 

$4,  850 
700 

43, 000 
2,050 
2,900 
*  3,000 

30, 600 

2, 900 
2,325 

71,025 

17 

3,  DUO 
5,870 

2,550 

720 

1,  500 

13 

13,318 

1,278 

1,076 

22,  777 
11,  350 
4,202 

1,500 

1,920 

' 

39 

90,275 

94,785 

83,004 

355,909 

KOCIIC  COUNTY, 

8,000 

3,350 

7,500 

2,980 

3,289 

6,279 

15 

8 

21 

15 

8 

6 

2,  544 
7,080 

9,030 
18,  554 
5,350 
5,000' 
800 

Brick . 

5,000 

100 

1,000 

250 

2,100 

360 

57 

95, 000 
50,  600 
1, 139, 381 
23,  450 
1, 200 
10,  686 
GO,  000 
185,  086 
35,  000 
70,  474 

17,790 

259,000 

8,800 

310 

15,000 

5, 000 
23,800 
55,000 
75,000 

11,974 
981,277  1 
4,225 
400 
2,425 
50,000 
143,025  | 
2,875  i 
38, 860 

53 

63 

80 

14, 100 
24,312 
8,556 
240 

1,  320 
4,320 
4,404 
9,960 

9,  024 

23 

Liquors,  mult . 

Lumber,  plmieil . . . 

g  i 

1 

Lumber,  sawed . 

14 

14 

Machinery i  Btenm-ongmeB,  &c . . . 

2 

Paper . 

' 

Saddlery  and  harness . .  r . 

g  | 

12,700 
30,200 
5,500 
300 
19,500 
40, 000 

15,370 
27,300 
9,925 
1,500 
5,586 
50, 000 

26 

31 

10,  500 

1, 420 

39,  GOO 
45,950 
18,  000 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . . . . 

g 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheot-irou  vvtiro . 

3 

3,936 

G24 

Turning,  moulding,  &c . 

1 

2 

2,500 
31, 450 
100,  000 

Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . 

35 

20 

14,  820 

8,  640 

Woollen  goods  . . . 

Total . 

101 

646  960 

1  415  *>15 

419 

77 

lei,  leo 

1, 968, 761 

j  | 

ST.  CROIX  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

1,380 

31,000 

_ 

_ 1 

13  925 
.  ,92  : 

4 

SAUK  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implemeuts . . . 

g 

2,000 
8,000 
30,  000 
12,600 

960 
10, 917 

3,420 

6,720 

c,  ooo 
21, 476 
124, 050 
16,  020 
13,000 
'  17,  400 

Boots  and  shoes . 

10 

g 

Flour  and  meal.. . . . 

28 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . 

g 

92,275 

5,820 

3,  624 
9,000 

Iron  casti  ngs  . . . .  . 

g 

19 

9 

30 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . . . . 

a 

55,000 

4  967 
4,950 

Leather . . . . . 

Liciuors.inalt . . 

X 

4 

3,600 

500 

1 

312 

1, 200 
18, 300 
2,000 
6,725 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bheot-iron  waro . 

1 

500 

900  < 

12 

1 

240 

3, 360 

Wagons,  carts,  Ac . 

4 

Woollen  goods . 

4,000 

1, 892 

0 

1 

3,  000 

3, 000 

4 

4 

2, 040 

9,8o0 

Total... . 

1 

3° 

142, 700 

128, 327 

131  . 

4 

39,  6  4  | 

SHAWANO  COUNTY. 

-Printing . . . . . 

2,500 

1  000 

165 

480 
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■ - — - 

1 

d 

fUHBEU-OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

! 

MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establisl 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

1 

•a 

I 

ft 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

Annual  value  of  p 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

$4,500 

$1, 812 

6,  660 

13  . 

$3,  840 

$11,250 

17  - 

4,  933 

21,315 

529, 950 

7, 428 

22 

5,892 

21, 001 

18 

17, 300 
400 

15, 931 

41 

3  ! 

•  9, 924 1 

32, 121 

,S 

225 

6 

300 

1,050 

100 

250 

2 

240 

500 

^  „  . 

3 

5,100 

10,  850 

5,550 

7, 671 

12 

6 

3, 132 

10,849 

75 

17,  028 

30, 494 

4,085 

9 

735 

5,250 

254,125 

44 

13, 806 

304,700 

5,000 

760 

12 

2, "SIS 

6,153 

14,5200 

4,980 

25 

6,380 

12, 640 

10,  500 

#  11,110 

14 

3, 840 

SO,  940 

1,400 

5 

1,380 

4,400 

L™0 . 

23,100 

12,112 

19 

4, 764 

26,400 

2, 000 

3 

1,  500 

3, 500 

61, 100 

23, 350 

59 

14,448 

55, 565 

nil  llticoorl  . . . . 

400 

450 

1 

120 

coo 

100 

60 

2 

600 

720 

2, 500 

550 

7 

1, 500 

5,000 

2,350 

7 

1, 560 

6,775 

2 

3,100 

1,200 

3 

972 

300 

1,320 

3,500 

900 

7,100 

Shingles . . . 

1 

1 

800 

3, 500 

500 

1, 510 

1 

6 

Spukts,  hubs,  a  1 

4 

4, 000 

4, 409 

8 

2, 760 

8,900 

2 

10,450 

1,160 

8 

%  400 

8,925 

12 

9,150 

3,785 

28 

7,560 

720 

720 

17, 745 
3,600 
1,200 

1 

1 

600 

600 

540 

700 

2 

2 

1 

700 

300 

2 

1, 080 

1,450 

h 

500 

3, 000 

2 

360 

3,600 

Total . 

183 

375,800 

379,963 

457 

0 

117,  099 

638, 143 

TREMPELEAU  COUNTY. 

1 

8,000 

40,000 

6 

1, 800 

50, 000 

1 

1,200 

250 

1 

SCO 

1, 400 

Tot.nl . . . 

2 

9, 200 

1  40,250 

7 

2, 160 

51,400 

_ 

WALWORTH  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . 

Baskets . . ... 

Blacksmitlilug . . . 

Boots  anil  shoes . ------- 

Brick . . . . . 

Brooms ......... ...................... _ .... 

Carriages  . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Cigars . 

Coo  per  a  go . . 

Flour  and  meal . - . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . - . . . ....... 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  mult ............................... 

Lumber,  planed . . . — 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

Paper . . . . . . . . 

Photographs  . . 

Pottery  waro  . . . . 

Printing . .* . I . 


35,500 

135 

53, 628 

151, 355 

°'ew 

360 

1,500 

5,450 
17, 400 
2,500 
100 
1,300 
1,400 

qrn 

14 

4,740 

9, 000 

ir' m  a 

11,652 

33,516 

i^hn 

1,  320 

4, 200 

’ " 

240 

592 

2,640 

4,650 

onn 

2,100 

1,080 

5,500 

800 

4,000 

3, 000 
143, 900 
4,200 

3  400 

g 

1,  680 

6,000 

37 

8 

1 

13  428 

447, 730 

375, 9o7 
690 

2,484 

4,370 

300 

1,059 

2,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2,650 

1,500 

3,985 

3 

900 

6,000 

x 

216 

1,750 

5 

1,440 

7, 000 

6 

2,160 

9,000 

23,000 

500 

11,000 

8 

1 

4 

3,456. 

4B0 

30,000 

950 

1  s 

8 

9,590 

7,400 

5.000 

2,700 

1  io 

| . 

3,000 

4, 660 
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1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

1 

S 

Ti 

PLOYED. 

*g 

1 

p« 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

| 

i 

z 

■3 

1 

i 

! 

1 

J» 

i 

*8 

4 

73 

a 

s 

£ 

a 

e 

a 

& 

s 

8 

a 

■1 

< 

WALWORTH  COUNTY— -Continued. 

$13,500 

6,600 

$4,749 

1, 425 
6,336 

10, 580 

9 

$2,  520 
2,544 
3,624 

13, 284 

$8,570 
4,800 
13,390 
31,  834 

10 

34 

10 

14, 945 

485,  640 

380 

798, 856 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

22,920 

800 

4, 900 

5,698 

24 

2 

10 

7,728 

600 

3,288 

23,330 

2,394 

9, 950 
22, 045 
850 
4,300 
11,700 
363,245 

3, 250 
2,600 
2,150 

17 . 

150 
1,300 
2,824 
148, 444 

125 
1,348 
3,423 
290, 040 
645 
516 

350 

200 

1,  950 

2, 406 

7,  600 

1,  750 
700 
7,400 

32 

292 

2.440 
5,880 

14,  616 

1,  020 

1, 080 

1, 116 
192 
1,680 
7,704 
9,720 

1.440 
600  | 

3,120  j 

l 

g 

8 

18 

21 

38 

1 

100 

1, 500 
j  400 

1  4, 000 

34, 000 

* 

1 

8,000 
25,  GOO 
24, 200 
3,580 
1,400 

14 

-d  ! 

38 

3 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds...* . 

"ino 

3, 000 

3, 000 

Staves,  sUooks,  and  beading  . . . . 

8 

16,  000 
4, 125 
11, 050 

2,  525 

Tin,  copper,  mid  sheet-iron  ware . „ 

Wagons,  carts, &o. . . . . . T . T . 

3 

3,000 

3,650 

6,600 

1, 104 

Woollen  goods . . . . . 

1 

6,000 

3,fi8fl  1 

20 

. . 

3,000 

800 

g 

2 

Total . . . 

1 

— — * 

544  400 

95 

263, 113  1 

sjj,  345, 498 

78, 968 

WAUPACCA,  COUNTY. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . 

1,020 

1, 440 

1, 920 

5,100 
5,000 
16, 600 

Boots  anil  sliaos . . . 

2 

2, 700 

1, 450 
3,520 

6 

Clothing . . . 

2 

2  800 

. . 

Flour  and  meal. . . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

8 

1 

2 

57, 800 
3,000 
4,000 

72,900 

170 

2,725 

18 

4 

6,480 

1,200 

1,392 

180 

360 

10,296 

2,640 

91, 525 
1, 550 
2,200 
3,  G00 
7,  500 
41,450 
3,700 
7,000 
1,550 

leather . . . 

Liqnors,  distilled . 

5 

4 

Liquors,  malt . 

1, 500 

1,075 

1 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

2, 000 

1, 900 

2 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

15 

68, 800 

38, 010 

44 

Shingles . V. i, . 

2 

1, 800 

784 

6 

Tin,  coppor,  and  sheet-iron  ivnre . 

1 

4, 700 
2,000 

2,350 

475 

7 

2 

960 

3 

5,200 

1,330 

7 

1,320 

2,635 

Total . . . 

"" 

188, 310 

41 

162, 300 

117, 289 

112 

4 

30, 744 

WAUSHAHA  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . . . .  . 

1,200 
3, 045 

Boots  and  shoes . 

1 

2 

500 

340 

1 

360 

960 

320 

Brick . 

1,400 

'  1, 050 

3 

5G0 
108,  562 
G,  575 

X'iour  mul  meal . . . 

1 

600 

130 

4 

Furniture,  eabiuot  . . . . 

35  200 

95, 370 
1,260 

8 

*  9 

9,592 
3,720 
1,716 
312 
2, 136 
360 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

13, 200 
1,500 

18, 250 
3, 920 
625 
3,000 

Pottery  ware . . . 

620 

10 

sSusii,  doors,  mid  blinds . 

6 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

300 

80 

1 

6 

.  Wool  cording . 

1,500 

519 

3,750 

’ 

1,500 

2,800 

1 
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manufactures. 


"WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  implements . 

A  Kite  8,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . 

Bln  cksmi  thing. . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . - . 

Cigars . - . . 

Cooperage . - . . . 

Fire-arms . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Leather . . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Lumber,  planed . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles  . . . . . . 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes . 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Turning,  moulding,  &c . . . 

Wagons,  cartB,  &c . 

Wooden  ware . . . 

Wool  carding . . . 

Wootlon  goods . . . 

Total . w... . 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . 

Flour  aud  meal . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Liquors,  malt . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

Photographs . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . . 

Shingles . . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &e . 

Total . . 


NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

» 

i 

PLOYED. 

g 

■a  ' 

1 

1 

1 

| 

i 

I 

*8 

g 

i 

1 

1 

*3 

a 

o 

•i 

i 

■  1 

I 

1 

s 

o 

I 

£ 

i 

< 

$28, 280 

l 

800 

1,000 

3 

720 

2, 160 

1 

2,000 

1,050 

3 

312 

2,000 
10, 465 

000 

1, 005 

070 

13 

150,000 

417, 529 

47 

17, 100 

455,  343 

7,  030 

15,  080 

12,  430 

2,904 

17, 310 

63, 756 

283, 250 

1 

5,000 

1, 800 

8 

3,600 

6, 000 

3 

3,800 

1, 125 

12 

3,784 

3, 060 

1 

750 

474 

2 

600 

1, 300 

3  33G 

4,008 

9,236 

17  000 

7  500 

8,112 

19, 500 

x 

2,  0C0 

750 

600 

3, 000 

2 

13, 000 

4,400 

13 

3,  900 

9,900 

5,  020 

11 

4, 416 

10,470 

7  000 

5, 000 

10 

2, 400 

9, 250 

10*800 

3  275 

10  j 

2,280 

8, 350 

gg*  Q00 

20  225 

50 

12, 000 

45,  000 

1 

2,000 

1,  GOO 

2  ; 

720 

2,  500 

1 

3,000 

1,400  . 

3 

2 

1,368 

3,000 

91 

580, 800 

645, 707 

509 

2 

157,  540 

066, 818 

2 

350 

400 

3 

460 

8,300 

500  ' 

300 

4 

648 

1,500 

25  000 

4 

960 

16,  500 

800 

1, 100 

4 

864 

3, 000 

1 

1,  000 

1, 000 

2 

480 

2,  000 

18 

348, 000 

66,  550 

256 

20 

*  50,508 

137, 000 

100 

150 

2 

960 

1,500 

100 

275 

1 

240 

800 

1 

50 

150 

2 

360 

900 

1 

200 

150 

1 

| . j  216 

500 

31 

359, 100 

85, 075 

279 

20 

55, 71G 

17-2,000 
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Adams . 

Bad  Ax . 

Brown...*... 

Buffalo . 

Calumet ..... 
Chippewa.... 

Clark . . 

Columbia .... 
Crawford .... 

Dane . 

Dodge . 

Door . 

Douglas . 

Dunn . . 

Eau  Claire... 
Fond  du  Lac . 

Grant . 

Green . . 

Green  Lake— 

Iowa . 

Jackson  . 

Jefferson . 

Juneau . 

Kenosha _ 

Kewaunee ... 
La  Crosso 
Lafayette  4... 
La  Potato-.— 
Manitowoc... 
Marathon 
Marquette.... 
Milwaukee... 

Monroe . 

Oconto . 

Outagamie . . . 

Ozaukee . 

Pepin . 

Pierce  . 

Portage . 

Racine . . 

IUchland... . 

Rock . 

Saint  Cro& . 

Sauk . . 

Shawano  ... 
Sheboygan— 
Trempeleau. 
Walworth  .. 
Washington. 
Waukesha . . 
Waupacca .. 
Waushara  .. 
Winnebago  . 
Wood . . 


Aggregate. 


COUNTIES. 


1 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

a 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

| 

* 

Male. 

Female. 

17 

$81,000 

$58,305 

50 

1 

$13,212 

$06, 490 

43 

48,650 

82,846 

94 

28, 020 

173, 076 

13 

47, 600 

47,297 

56 

14, 112 

66, 800 

13 

78,900 

37,850 

45 

13,140 

88. 200 

21 

38, 100 

32,818 

ds 

3 

8,779 

50, 000 

8 

47,500 

15,550 

38 

8, 232 

07, 100 

69 

194, 610 

343, 022 

186 

27 

63,  692 

512,  735 

14 

122,400 

56, 511 

78 

5 

21, 816 

107, 857 

308 

466,180 

650, 797 

458 

36 

158, 052 

1,  010,  944 

166 

563,145 

712, 919 

619 

ID 

172^12 

1, 155, 580 

41 

145,755 

49, 698 

137 

17, 280 

81, 175 

1 

800 

800 

1 

300 

1,000 

6 

236,500 

65,200 

344 

86, 628 

199, 175 

17 

433, 800 

63, 013 

200 

6 

55, 776 

ICO,  450 

147 

608,660 

638, 592 

598 

25 

205,470 

1,130,701 

94 

308, 630 

554, 910 

261 

75, 918 

797,  585 

115 

283,625 

605,099 

253 

8 

77, 716 

855,950 

28 

49,850 

38, 815 

116 

22 

25, 628 

105,250 

21 

224,192 

410, 215 

105 

30, 672 

497,245 

15 

181,500 

65,000 

163 

3 

30, 396 

133,  030 

112 

370,820 

503, 233 

374 

3 

102, 554 

765, 966 

33 

189,700 

113, 990 

200 

7 

48, 408 

212, 398 

58 

140,181 

155, 920 

210 

26 

67, 586 

312, 350 

10 

325,000 

200, 940 

182 

54,708 

547, 100 

68 

337, 100 

277,050 

336 

4 

87, 090 

435, 450 

22 

84,675 

209, 182 

77 

23,412 

245,  832 

15 

41,800 

13, 590 

51 

15,^0 

43,  512 

52 

3U5.050 

347, 279 

440 

48 

135,116 

639, 725 

20 

337, 550 

128,418 

276 

89,388 

269, 040 

13 

58,320 

121, 793 

27 

10,260 

145, 306 

558 

2,990,170 

3,919,755 

3,110 

296 

900,085 

6, 659,  070 

28 

125,500 

228,648 

100 

_ a . 

30,810 

322, 210 

25 

1,416,430 

182,182 

803 

38 

238,  944 

491, 676 

25 

116,700 

331r'675 

149 

4 

54, 504 

486, 483 

64 

221,855 

347,974 

166 

41,280 

463,  517 

16 

104,100  | 

84,358 

124 

19,404 

135,741 

27 

86,500 

108,700  ; 

91 

. . 

16,201  : 

166, 400 

20 

187, 700 

58,160 

.  98 

8 

32,  064 

113, 540 

132 

677,000 

737, 024 

.  .744 

63 

237,732 

1,312,763 

39 

90,275 

94,785 

84- 

23, 004 

155,  909 

101 

646, 960  . 

1,415,215 

419 

77 

‘  161, 180 

1,  968, 761 

3 

14,000 

13,925 

4 

1, 380 

21,  OQO 

32 

142,  700  • 

*  128,327 

131 

4 

39, 684 

239,  021 

1 

1, 000' 

"  165 

2 

480 

2,  500 

182 

375,800 

379,963 

457 

*5 

117, 099 

638, 143 

2 

9,  200 

40,250 . 

7 

2, 160 

51,  400 

99 

306, 145 

485, 640.  - 

380 

4 

131, 796 

798,856 

60 

225, 000 

»  506,493 

169 

42, 604 

626, 940 

95 

263, 113 

•  345/498 

269  ' 

2 

78, 968 

544,400 

41 

162, 300 

117,289 

*112 

4 

30, 744 

188, 310 

24 

62,700 

108, 714 

.  55 

15,  95G 

149, 487 

91 

580, 800 

645, 707 

509 

2 

157, 540 

966,  818 

31 

359,100 

85,075 

279 

20 

55,716 

172,  000 

3,064 

15,831,581 

17,137,334 

14,641 

773 

4,268,708 

27, 8-m,  467 

Note.— No  returns  from  the  counties  of  Ashland,  Burnette,  Dallas  and  Polk. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  implements . 

Ashes,  pot  and  peurl  . . . . 

Bagging . . . 

Baskets . 

Bells,  cow . . 

Billiard  tables.. . . . 

Blocksmi  thing . . . 

Blocks,  pumps,  and  spars . 

Boue-black . . . . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . 

Boots  and  shoes  . . . 

Boxes,  packing . - . 

Brass  founding . . 

Bread,  crackers,  &c . 

Brick . . . 

Brooms . . . 

Brushes . . . . 

Gamp  bene  . . . . . 

Carpentering . . . 

Curriagcs . . . 

Carriages,  children’s  . . . 

Cars . . . . . . 

Charcoal . . . . 

Cigars . . . . 

Clothing,  ladies’— -Cloaks  and  mantillas.. 

Clothing— Men’s . . . - . 

Shirts,  &c.. . - 

Coffee,  essence  of . ; _ ... 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . 

Coffins . . . 

Confectionery . . . . . . 

Cooperage  . . . . 

Cordage . . . 

Dentistry . . . . . . 

Edge  tools  . - . . . . 

Engraving.. . 

Fire-arms.... . . 

Fisheries,  (white  fish,  &c.) . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . 

Furs . 

Gas . . . 


Glass  cutting . 

Gloves,  buckskin. . 

Glue . 

Hats  and  caps. . . . . 
Horse  shoo  nails  ... 
Ice . . 


Instruments,  mathematical . 

Iron  eastings...... . 

Iron,  pig . . . . 

Iron  railing . 

Jewelry  . . . . 

Lead,  pig . . 

Leather . . . 

Lightning  rods . 

Lime . . . . . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . . . 

Liquors,  rectified . . . 

Locksmithing  and  bell  hanging _ 

Looking- ginsB  and  picture  frames  . 
Lumber,  planed . . . . 


$403, 720 
31, 030 
2,700 
975 
200 
2, 500 
92,175. 
1, 000 
3, 000 
18,000 
3(50,455 
5,000 
4, 250 
44, 536 
74, 750 
1, 920 
2, 000 
1,  500 
39, 400 
71, 240 
300 
15,000 
120 
22,100 
8, 000 
337,071 


7,000 
3,700 
16,284 
130, 5G4 

2.500 
400 
300 
400 

6,200 
75, 975 
3, 526, 869 
223, 100 
1, 300 
521, 150 
*  700 

500 
5, 000 
7,  700 
100 

6.500 
500 

200,400 
105,000 
1, 300 

1.500 
186,922 
257,900 

1, 410 
64, 850 
148,  080 
822,025 
5,270 
2,800 
5, 050 
118,000 


$218,452 
27,247 
12, 800 
800 
309 
2,235 
60,465 
1,000 
1,700 
19, 774 
432,  928 
3,600 
3, 500 
73, 256 
39, 017 
5, 765 
500 
13, 480 
28, 250 
35, 825 


39, 750 
41,  620 
498, 064 
490 
1,150 
27. 720 
965 
51, 419 
101, 534 
1,500 
300' 
1,000 
200 
3,243 
55, 103 
9,532, 510 
101,799 
2, 310 
24, 394 
725 
750 
6,300 
14,725 


113, 546 
21, 150 
1, 280 
680 
574, 693 
254,494 
2,807 
15, 935 
212, 593 
267, 157 
6,614 
1,250 
2,206 
189, 322 


$237, 564 
18,312 
1,392 
1,  620 
360 
2. 820 
57, 036 
2, 700 
1,440 
12, 072 
247,  416 
1, 560 
2,880 
38, 192 
45,  079 
3, 444 
360 
1,080 
32, 580 
44, 648 


27,060 
6, "480 
224,  212 
936 
480 
3, 120 
1, 800 
7,404 
134, 124 
960 
600 
840 
480 
3, 360 
19, 359 
369, 044 
140, 893 
888 
22,  560 


2,160 

5,136 

1,080 


18, 000 
600 
3,440 
37,  524 
71, 628 
1,896 
16,  596 
22, 680 
120,  G6B 
960 
1,680 
2,928 
31,260 


$735, 198 
80,343 
19, 600 
3, 830 
700 
7, 600 
,  169,247 

4.500 
9,000 

49,  750 
913, 355 
6, 550 
12, 000 
129, 245 
190, 270 
12, 2-12 
1,200 
J8, 300 
74,  COO 
125,050 
550 
17,400 

1.500 
80,340 

’  67,400 
912, 729 
2,250 

2. 500 
39, 115 

3,705 
70,  G  7  0 
370,717 
2,500 

1,  500 
2, 500 
1,  000 
7,980 

93, 374 
11,510,834 
376, 038 
3, 913 
99, 078 
2,500 
1, 200 
13, 0G0 
25, 575 

2,  600 

2. 700 

2,000 

307, 785 
57,40 
.  ,  „  .  4(  000 
3, 300 
6GG,  0G2 
439,983 
6, 318 
45. 816 
306,  G71 
743,697 
8,716 

4.700 
8,850 

281,300 


83 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery — Steam-engines,  &c . 

Portable  saw -mills 

Malt . 

Maps  ...» . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work . . 

Matches . . . . 

Mattresses.  &c . 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . 

Millinery . 

Millwriglitlng . 

Mineral  water . . 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous . 

Molodcons  . . . 

Pinuo -fortes  .. 

Oil— Pisli,  (whale) . . 

Linseed . . 

Ornaments,  plaster . 

Painting . 

Paints . . . 

Paper . . . . 

Photographs . . . 

Pottery  ware  . . . 

Printing . 

Provisions— Pork,  beef,  &o ....... . 

I^imps . 

Roofing,  composition. . . 

Saddiory  and  harness . . 

Safes,  fire-proof.. . 

‘  Sails . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Shingles . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shot . . . . 

Soap  and  caudles . . 

Spelter . 

Spokes,  bubs,  and  felloes . 

Stayos,  shooks,  &c . 

Stone  quarrying . . . 

Tin,  copper,  nud  sheet-iron  wnro  . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Trunks,  valises,  &c  . . . . 

Truss  hoops . . . 

Turning,  moulding,  &c  . . 

Upholstery . 

Vinegar . . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &o  . . . 

Washing  machines . 

Waxwork . 

Wire  work . 

Woodeu  ware . 

Wool  curding . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Aggregate . 


1 

f 

53 

H 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 
TLOYED. 

S 

S 

I 

j 

1 

i 

1 

l 

A 

■i 

1 

£ 

476 

$5,595,380 

$1,  9G5,  031 

4, 348 

79 

$1,150,129 

$4,377,880 

16 

1 

87, 000 

1 

8, 000 

1,300 

2 

840 

4,000 

m 

61, 100 

61,  752 

201 

58,  716 

145,470 

25, 000 

4 

2,800 

2,  945 

11 

5 

2,  448 

10,283 

G 

4,000 

6,110 

14 

4,500 

13, 120 

74 

11,336 

66, 580 

s 

8,  600 

1,  011 

11 

3, 480 

12,025 

1 

1,000 

•  590 

2 

560 

1,900 

1 

500 

500 

1 

420 

1,500 

1 

100 

140 

1 

360 

620 

3 

6,200 

3,012 

16 

5,  SOS 

12,  250 

X 

500 

4, 800 

Q 

720 

6,000 

2 

0,400 

4,800 

6 

1, 368 

8,000 

i 

150 

200 

1 

240 

570 

6 

3,  GOO 

4,020 

14 

4,  092 

11,975 

i 

5,000 

10, 750 

10 

4, 800 

00,  (100 

5 

,  135,000 

99, 135 

50 

37 

23,988 

193, 114 

9 

12,400 

4,520 

12 

1 

4,  230 

14,  024 

13 

17, 000 

7,093 

49 

35,072 

34,938 

56 

130, 800 

92, 030 

2G8 

4 

85,  012 

249,  083 

14 

171,500 

498, 36G 

88 

13,  973 

602,  440 

9 

11,400 

9,445 

33 

9,  480 

32, 950 

1 

GOO 

1,550 

4 

900 

3,500 

89 

103,050  i 

108,127 

226 

69,734 

240, 196 

2 

2,  BOO 

2,  530 

6 

2,  520  . 

11,  950 

3 

3,000 

12, 300 

9 

4,  080 

18,  500 

55 

174, 700 

91, 527 

232 

80,288 

950,  091 

35. 

155, 150 

78, 045 

211 

57,  564 

183,  750 

6 

14, 880 

32, 706 

86 

14,  610 

51,  050 

1 

' . ' .  10,  000 

25,550 

4 

1,200 

35, 000 

19 

7VQG0 

129, 262 

56 

16,  404 

210,  755 

1  ' 

5,  OOfr  - 

2, 420 

6 

2,160 

10,800 

6 

16,  500 

.10,828 

29 

9,  696 

34,035 

9 

34,  825 

24,340 

65 

19,  692 

64,800 

3 

7,000 

300  " 

10 

1,  920 

3,800 

113 

195,850 

148, 311 

267 

94,  318 

316,  238 

3 

36,000 

44, 100 

41 

6,300 

69,  000 

3 

1,  900 

3,750 

9 

2,460 

10,096 

1 

150 

172 

1 

480 

800 

9 

28,250 

10, 268 

32 

9,264 

32, 125 

1 

400 

270 

1 

300 

1,200 

5 

6,  800 

5,400 

9 

2,  604 

15,  GOO 

179 

266,  545 

146, 064 

609 

1 

107,  056 

481,  229 

3 

1,100 

1,690 

4 

1,620 

9,  6 00 

1 

100 

100 

1 

312 

600 

0 

2,600 

•  3, 100 

5 

1,584 

9,  840 

5 

49, 800 

37  115 

87 

23,  280 

80,  500 

11 

17, 700 

29,406 

18 

4,  524 

42,  070 

15 

100, 600 

85, 743 

74 

31 

«  27, 036 

!  172, 720 

3,064 

15,831,581 

17, 137, 334 

14,  641 

773 

4, 268,  708 

97, 849, 467 
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COUNTIES. 

l 

g 

1 

■§ 

I 

1 

f, 

» 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

I 

j 

1 

'S 

1 

Cost  of  raw  materii 

■§' 

a 

Female. 

1 

$3,500 

$2,200 

3 

$1,  440 

5 

22,  800 

16, 635 

30 

8, 016 

39, 825 

a 

2,  GOO 

3,200 

4 

1,  656 

6, 650 

5 

3,  G25 

5,054 

3,480 

a 

31, 100 

28, 000 

10 

3,552 

41, 500 

c 

14, 400 

9, 945 

8 

2, 304 

22, 250 

a 

1, 525 

1,  404 

4 

1,080 

2,476 

a 

2,500 

2, 650 

4 

1,380  „ 

6,800 

2 

3, 200 

2,110 

5 

1,656 

6,184 

P-nrV-n 

a 

3,600 

4, 900 

5 

1,  344 

8,200 

a 

6,250 

5, 218 

6 

1,920 

11, 000 

2 

2,200 

1,755 

2 

1,  080 

3,800 

9,500 

6,300 

9 

2,700  . 

10,950 

a 

7,500 

2, 950 

6 

1,440 

5,775 

i 

3,  000 

3,200 

3 

1,  020 

6, 500 

4 

5,600 

18,250 

15 

4,  908 

32,550 

G,  000 

4,220 

9 

•  2,124 

7,725 

TVnnVl?,, 

5 

8, 900 

6, 6L0 

7 

2,  100 

13, 200 

2,  600 

1,  GOO  1 

2 

540 

2,800 

6 

10,500  ! 

8, 01G 

14  ' 

3,948 

13,  080 

3 

2,500 

1, 445 

5 

1;  272 

4, 030 

7 

13,400 

4,815 

11 

3,060 

9,075 

5 

5, 900 

4, 560 

9 

2,280 

7,445 

3 

7,  500 

3,800 

5 

3,632 

6, 100 

-  17,500 

14,130 

15 

4, 104 

i  23, 426 

TT  nwlv{} 

1 

1, 700  1 

600 

1 

300 

900 

3 

4, 100 

.2,289 

5 

1, 4  64 

i,  1C5 

,Th eksmi  ,  ,  , . . . ... 

4 

9, 900 

14,950 

11 

3,  COO 

28,060 

3 

2,700 

1,450 

4 

744 

2,230 

.TnffiprRnn  -  ... 

9 

45,300 

53,137 

37 

11,880 

78, 040 

.Tnhnann 

2 

4, 800 

3,660 

4 

1, 440 

6,  325 

a 

4,000 

4,  025 

5 

912 

5, 400 

If fiKf'instn  _  ,  nr,--  .tt-- _ . . _ ...1 

i 

500 

350  1 

1 

120  ' 

500 

XjH  GniUgO  - _ ,„r _  _ .nr _ nrr _  _ .  , _ ......... 

3 

4, 500 

2,200 

4 

1,704 

6,800 

1 

1, 800 

1, 380 

680 

2 

300  - 

1, 000 

T.n.wmrjf'ft  ,  T11 .  ... 

2 

2,400 

3 

960 

5, 000 

TMnrljson  _ 

1 

1,150 

150 

1 

240 

500 

1 

15,000 

18,765 

4 

1, 248 

21,200 

Jyrm'Kliall _  _  ,  . ,  . . 

a  1 

6,000  1 

1,230  1 

5 

1,020  | 

2,800 

Mnrtin  tlt 

3 

5, 000 

2,225 

5 

2, 100 

19, 125 

j\T  iniiil  .  . 

1 

4, 000 

6, 000 

4 

1, 248 

10, 000 

^Innron _  .  _  „  r  . . 

8 

39,300 

2D,  886 

33  1 

10,848 

56, 621 

Montgomery  . .  .  . 

5 

7,100 

3,222 

8 

2,232 

7,275 

Morgan 

3 

11, 395 

16,842 

9 

3, 360 

24,  COO 

Kohla  . 

1 

500 

1, 500 

2 

720 

2,582 

1 

1,000 

555 

1 

300 

1,000 

Piko  . 

1 

4, 500 

6,000 

4 

1,200 

17,000 

2 

3, 600 

1,275 

2 

720 

...  2,615 

Putnam . 

2 

5,500 

3,000 

5 

1,980 

6,700 

Pn-nrloljili 

2 

6,800 

6, 100 

6 

1, 860 

14,000 

Ripley  .  ... 

2 

2,000 

1,475 

4 

1,080 

4,000 

St.  Joseph .  . . 

*  1 

1,000 

1,800 

3 

840 

3,600 

Scott; . 

3 

2,300 

2,275 

5 

1,320 

3*000 

Shelby  . 

2 

5,400 

5,200 

4 

1,332 

■  •  - . .■«•$#! "6 

Sullivan  .  .. 

4 

3, 400 

1,867 

7 

1,800 

. 

4 

17,000 

IB,  825 

11 

4,080- 

. . 23,675 

^’Ipton . .  . 

2 

1, 600 

1,360 

3 

720 

2,100 

Vnnderhnvg 

5 

17,700 

45, 538 

35 

14, 640 

83,  QUO 

Vermillion _  _  _ 

3 

2,100 

1,  695 

4 

•  1,032 

. .  3, 170 

VlKO .  . ? . 

3 

11,200 

11,857 

12 

s,  m 

21, 900 

W«ba«h-T-,f  „ 

5 

7,250 

7,590 

8 

2,964 

14, 590 

Warren . . 

X 

2,000 

1,300 

2 

•  720 

3;  ooo' 

Washington 

16 

65, 500 

51, 274 

43 

12, 900 

9$;  097 

Waynn  . 

10 

38,700 

34,519 

30 

10,  056 

.  58, 923 

Wells . . . 

2 

3,500 

2,520 

4 

1, 152  >| 

4,465 

Total.... . 

213 

569,535 

529,559 

542 

179,  068 

963,035 

660 
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Allen . 

Bartholomew 
Blackford  ..  , 

Boone . 

Brown . 

Carroll . 

Cuss . 

Clark . 

Clay . 

Clinton . 

Crawford  . . . 

Daviess . 

Donrborn  . , . 

Decatur . 

Do  Kalb  .... 
Delaware... 

Dubois . 

Elkhart . 

Fayotte - 

Floyd . 

Fountain .  . . 
Franklin .  ... 

Fulton . 

Gibson . 

Grant . 

Green . 

Hamilton . .. 
Hancock.... 

Harrison - 

Kendricks... 

Homy . 

Howard . 

Huntington  . 

Jackson . 

Jasper . 

Jay . 

Jefferson _ 

Jonnings . ... 

Johnson  . 

Knox . . 

Kosciusko... 
.Lagrange  ... 

Luko . 

Laporto 
Lawrence . . 
Madison.. .. 

Marion . 

Marshall .... 
Martin...... 

Miami . 

Monroe . 

Montgomery 

Morgan . 

Newton . . 

Noble . . 

Ohio . . 

Orange . 

Owen . . 

Parke . 

Perry . 

Piko . 

Porter . 

Posey....... 


COUNTIES. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

*3 

& 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EJVI- 

I’DOYED. 

Annual  cost,  of  labor. 

| 

1 

! 

•3 

■a 

1 

a 

£ 

20 

$88,  900 

$194,  265 

59 

$18,  C24 

$238,  935 

208 

491, 335 

781, 175 

1,  075 

H 

315,  369 

1,  420,  713 

93. 

197, 150 

248,  830 

267 

13 

84, 180 

484,  460 

0 

17,  000 

18,  700 

14 

3,  660 

27,  700 

77 

112,834 

262, 245 

180 

3 

49,  092 

395,  594 

11 

42,  050 

37,  960 

36 

11, 184 

03,  851 

34 

124, 990 

123,486 

120 

9 

38,  876 

210,  000 

96 

179,165 

377,  SS2 

310 

99,  828 

634, 773 

47 

219, 100 

445,  436 

325 

10 

75,  612 

675, 231 

83 

123,  775 

167,  614 

238 

C4, 164 

301,  613 

*39 

G7,  250 

85, 956 

67 

17,  028 

118, 317 

12 

20, 800 

32,  975 

25 

4,  940 

52,  200 

48 

’  151, 400 

292,  596 

158 

41,412 

642,  449 

78 

5G8,  510 

1,  621,  825 

065 

24 

224,  450 

2, 068, 242 

GO 

147, 300 

215,  905 

235 

10 

86,  676 

371,  644 

37 

37,  860 

32,  065 

83 

1 

21,  336 

89,  598 

62 

167, 175 

351,962 

184 

3 

51, 198 

48 8,  988 

27 

18,  000 

14, 330 

38 

9,720 

40,  747 

91 

311,450 

505,  515 

282 

12 

89,  603 

719,  709 

94 

60G,  455 

518, 854 

436 

11 

119,804 

739, 136 

145 

57G,  620 

1, 161,  091 

1,  073 

73 

368,  111 

1, 865, 966 

146 

244,  815 

325,  899 

381 

21 

115,  508 

539,  322 

'  80 

128,  820 

272,  525 

179 

4 

52,  906 

392,  CIO 

28 

182,  200 

158,  310 

59 

1 

16,  452 

206,  420 

59 

202,  665 

237,  768 

187 

61,  072 

475,  582 

45 

135,  625 

178, 489 

124 

33,  058 

243,  343 

17 

107,  450 

39, 497 

42 

2 

12,  312 

62, 077 

101 

143, 025 

233, 101 

199 

63,  020 

355, 541 

21, 

20, 400 

14, 271 

42 

11,  688 

47,833 

65 

113,  585 

349, 009 

150 

1 

40, 112 

444, 285 

39 

97,  375 

148,201 

98 

2  1 

36,  252 

231,586 

79 

252,  750 

426,  922 

206 

6 

68,  500 

56G,  575 

59 

106, 400. 

90, 411 

156 

40,  302 

230, 070 

60 

164,  650 

217,  902 

175 

11  | 

55,  056 

355, 023 

51  ; 

125,450 

195, 152 

123 

1 

34, 178 

289, 286 

'  10  | 

12,  525 

13,924 

33 

10,  590 

|  31,409 

11  ' 

12, 275 

4,  942 

ID 

2,  976 

8, 555 

144 

1, 191,  075 

1  1,  458, 824  | 

1, 179 

397,  020 

2, 551, 924 

30  ; 

78, 800 

99,160 

119 

1 

30,  740 

166,  600 

29 

113,  675 

295, 818 

120 

3 

42,  636 

383, 592 

39 

179,  775 

195,  792 

164 

5 

48,  670 

351,610 

43 

127,  800 

280, 760 

105 

32, 136 

367, 570 

43 

172,  850 

187, 540 

95 

24,  232 

260,  370 

35 

59, 105 

122, 544 

64 

3 

15,984  ; 

187,  937 

72 

314,  275 

345,  391 

520 

178,  276 

877,  053 

31 

94,055 

98,  539 

73 

1 

20,  820 

139,  917 

29 

130,400 

739,  400 

78 

1 

22,  992 

892, 175 

101  , 

785, 865 

578,400  , 

697 

20 

230,  5G0 

1,111,370 

45 

144, 443 

197,882  , 

125 

33,  828 

280, 566 

27 

56, 100 

04,  535 

57 

18,  660 

110,  335 

83 

180,  850 

225,890 

233 

18 

81,  576 

394,  885 

48 

145, 130 

185, 186 

144 

2 

43, 068 

283, 225 

157 

602, 107 

545,540 

485 

11 

140,  229 

854,  490 

42 

85,  500 

126,  510 

105 

30,  576 

195,  524 

4 

13, 70  0 

24,  300 

10" 

8 

2,304 

30,  600 

35 

73,  400 

150, 867 

80 

9 

25,  372 

.  217,  297 

33 

123,  875 

481,  804 

131 

6 

47, 400 

793, 850 

24 

50,400 

140, 476  , 

57 

21,  216 

208,  675 

85 

208,  950 

250,  683 

240 

1  52, 488 

372,  544 

27 

i  128, 000 

224, 772 

153 

4 

25,  890 

290,061 

16 

351,  200 

251,  615 

285 

190 

122,  296 

470,  018 

17 

40, 350 

71, 180 

64 

!  14, 964 

124,  200 

41 

77, 050 

151, 790 

166 

5 

48,  230 

286,544 

97 

1  316,125 

3 66,  829 

253 

12 

!  74, 922 

|  G4G,  714 

STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

Table  No.  2.— MANUFACTURE  ON  LEATHEE,  (INCLUDED,)  I860. 
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1 

1 

1 

j 

Szj 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

. 

.  - 

1 

j 

Male. 

Female. 

9 

$24,  336 

$23, 810 

14 

$3,  084 

$31, 133 

115 

317, 275 

362, 898 

392 

4 

92, 304 

610, 739 

07 

354, 053 

188, 966 

198 

4 

55, 428 

308,  676 

60 

175, 310 

161, 963 

211 

53,  064 

269,  900 

28 

80,  615 

161,352 

88 

1 

30, 128 

225,  562 

98 

2C8,  500 

408,485 

354 

22 

114, 436 

693, 164 

29 

42,  000 

111,  731 

101 

28,848 

175,405 

50 

202,800  > 

251,  600 

181 

2 

59,942 

388, 320 

53 

122,975 

209, 506 

140 

41, 712 

309, 422 

2 

5,500 

13, 872 

4 

1,248 

18,261 

11 

51,  900 

125, 166 

24 

1 

7,320 

163, 771 

48 

72,  553 

106, 234 

103 

28, 320 

851, 382 

52 

118,  075 

297, 674 

139 

5 

39,  060 

378, 836 

155 

955,  669 

3,179,343 

872 

54 

239, 728 

1,053,779 

28 

62, 100 

72,160 

93 

26,424 

161,495 

11 

43,  000 

41,  730 

36 

10, 680 

62, 940 

95 

720, 850 

920,  010 

945 

7 

313,576 

1,728,414 

32 

104, 105 

102, 172 

81 

26, 112 

109,452 

70 

804, 825 

916,  514 

041 

11 

103, 088 

1,437,922 

00 

212,  G75 

340,  700 

218 

68,744 

520,772 

3.6 

"  44, 340 

44,  280 

38 

13, 032 

75, 195 

57 

90, 200 

378, 093 

154 

40, 876 

517, 164 

92 

258, 630 

390,607 

278 

9 

80,192 

634, 878 

318 

1, 156, 399 

1,  786,  905 

1,281 

85 

400,  088 

2, 823, 433 

19 

40,700 

39, 233 

35 

0, 795 

62, 305 

3 

26,  500 

35, 180 

12 

3,720 

42, 247 

41  ' 

95, 250 

143, 706  ! 

89 

23,752 

195, 855 

5,323 

18,451,121 

27, 142, 597 

20, 563 

732 

0,318,335 

42,803,469 

Pulaski . 

Putnam . 

Randolph ... . 

Ripley . 

ItltBll . 

St.  Josopli ... 

Scott - .... 

Shelby . 

Spencor . 

Stark . 

Steuben . 

Sullivan  _ _ 

Switzerland, . 
Tippaoanoo  .. 

Tipton . 

Union  .. ..... 

Vanderburgh, 
Vermillion  ... 

Vlfio  .  . . . 

Wabash . . . . . 

Warren . . 

Warrick _ 

Washington. 

Wayne . 

Wells . 

White . 

Wliltloy . 

Total., 


Note. — No  returns  from  Benton  county. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHER,  (ADDED,)  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

t 

1 

1 

!§ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM* 

'  PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

| 

■§ 

1 

'  1 

Male. 

Female. 

Aggregate,  ’’png*}  145” 

5, 110 

213 

$17,881,586 
569, 535  : 

$26, 613, 038 
529,559 

20, 021 
•  542 

732 

$6, 145,  667 
172,  668 

$41,840,434 

963,035 

Leather,  add  for . . . 

Aggregate . . . . 

5,323 

18;  451, 121  j 

27,142,597  j 

20,563 

732 

6,318,335 

42,803,469 

Note.— Wayne  county,  total  of,  page  141  should' be  $450,032,  annual  cost  of  labor;  $2,764,510,  annual  value  of  products;  page  144, 1  female  hand  omitted- 
Aggregate  j8  correct. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

1 

S 

I 

Capital  invested. 

a 

NUMBER  OK  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

o 

1 

73 

■a 

s 

S 

■-  ’’I 

I 

Male. 

Female, 

•WASHINGTON  COUNT'S". 

$100 

19 

10,410 

500 

705 

432 

Bookbinding..., . 

3 

10,  500 

14, 135 

19 

29 

15, 288 

40,250 

Boots  and hIioub . . . . 

ss 

67, 005 

85,  7-ID 

273 

20 

61,  390 

209,  785 

20,  000 

Bread . 

31 

37,  500 

167, 491 

85 

8 

26, 186 

247, 487 

15 

128,  000 

32,  526 

118, 800 

1 

400 

400 

240 

1,  200 

97,  GOO 

31 

3 

16,  000 

34 

22, 650 

28, 291 

20,  568 

81,  209 

Clothing— Man’s . 

34 

125, 150 

191,668 

150 

177 

91,  860 

342,  798 

1 

1, 500 

3, 200 

4,  320 

12,500 

Confectionery . . 

16 

<U,  500 

51, 926 

49. 

13 

23,  424 

137,  725 

Cottou  goods . . . 

1 

45, 000 

47,  403 

70 

25 

19,  800 

74,  400 

x 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

13 

284, 300 

1, 069, 126 

54 

1 

21,  012 

1, 192,  893 

Furniture,  cabinet  . . .  J . . . 

12 

22,  950 

15,  630 

28 

2 

1,288 

44,  420 

Furs . . 

1 

2,  000 

1,275 

1 

2 

780 

2, 400 

Q. 

52, 625 

243,  388 

Glass  staining . . . 

1 

335 

1,  300 

Hardware — Planes . . . 

2 

1 

650 

l 

14, 200 

'  18, 000 

Instruments,  mathematical . 

1 

2, 000 

25,000 

Iron  eastings . . . 

|  g 

14, 915 

31,  700 

Jewelry . 

c 

23, 751 

57, 178 

Kindling  wood . 

3. 

12,  000 

8, 700 

1,  944 

13,  250 

Lampblack . .  . 

1 

7,  000 

2,100  , 

8 

1 

2,  868 

6,  950 

Leather . . . 

4 

66, 400 

9,  600 

107, 800 

Limo  . . . . 

1 

37 

10  514 

69, 750 

Liquors,  malt.,.. . . 

7 

108  000 

1  ^ 

30 

8,  064 

159, 620 

Lumber,  sawed . . .  . .  _  _  ■  . 

1 

20*  000 

17  000 

4 

1,  680  j 

21,  125 

Machinery,  fltcam-eutrines,  &c . 

4 

35  o00 

35  515 

113 

43,  212 

115,  583 

Marble  work . . . 

18  800 

11  000 

29 

9  600 

23,  020 

Millinery . . 

23 

45  393 

75 

13,  476 

77,  341 

Mineral  water . * . 

Q 

"s'  000 

6, 090 

'  "*  14 

4,  284 

20,  725 

Painting . 

7  800 

21,  500 

Photographs . . . . . 

8 

13* 800 

10  901 

21 

12  048 

35,260 

Plaster,  ornamental . . . 

1,250 

675 

1, 728 

4,  000 

Pottery  ware . 

5,  550 

Muting . . . . . . 

2 

8 

471, 250 

307, 560 

5 

377 

118 

270,  372 

778,  500 

Hoofing,  felt . . 

2,  016 

11,000 

SmMterv  and  harness . . . 

10 

27, 825 

22, 157 

44 

1 

21, 240 

56,  820 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

20,  910 

119,  750 

Silver  ware,  <fcc . 

° 

' 

*  ’ 

10 

4  680 

37,  750 

Soap  and  candles . . . 

4 

10  000 

^  ‘grj0 

15 

5,  220 

62,  587 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet -iron  wave . 

37 

54  850 

4l'  034 

62 

23,  316 

96,  770 

Upholstery . 

3 

4, 700 

2,  870 

7 

3 

2,  892 

9,  370 

"Wngcms,  carts,  &c . . . . . 

15 

4,  392 

14,  850 

Watches  and  chronometers . . 

' 

500 

10 

2 

720 

2,  000 

Aggregate . . 

429 

2, 905, 805 

2,  884, 185 

2,  653 

495 

1,139, 154 

5,-413, 102 

Note. — The  District  of  Columbia  being  comprised  in  a  single  county,  wo  exhibit  the  entire  manufacturing  statistics  iu  one  tabular  form. 
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Table  No.  1. — MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


BURT  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed . - . 

CASS  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Brick . 

Cooperage . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Printing . . 

Tin  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . 

Total . . . 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Total . 


CUMING-  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed . . . 


Stone 


DAKOTA  COUNTY. 


DODGE  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed . . . 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithlng . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread . 

Clothing . 

Confectionery . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Printing . 

Saddlery  andliarness . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . 

Sugar  and  molasses . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  shoot-iron  ware . 

"Wagons,  carts,  &o . . . 

motal . 


JOHNSTON  COUNTY. 
Lumber,  sawed . . 


1 


6 

2 

3 


2 

*1 


2 

1 


NEMAHA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  menl . 

Lumber  sawed . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Printing  aud  publishing . 


7 

1 

2 

14 


12,  GOO 
22,  300 


1,  500 

2,  500 


6, 850 
2, 400 

8. 500 
400 
900 

G,  500 
15, 800 
10,  500 

1. 500 
1,800 

400 
4,  000 
1,500 


7,500 
18,  300 


28, 570 
19,  050 


6,  735 
3,  540 
6, 530 


5,917 
3,  290 
3,  085 


18,200 

11,050 


3,576 

1,232 


3,072 

4,800 


| 

i 

i 

■3 


4 


$2, 650 


2, 150 
GOO 
715 
42, 910 
65, 300 
750 
2, 100 
2,825 


117, 350 


1,800 
2, 400 


4,  200 


625 


780 


650 
15, 321 
8,161 
11, 375 
1,080 

2. 500 
10,400 

9, 450 
16, 975 
2, 000 
3, 700 
1,030 

8. 500 
4,  750 


101, 942 


1, 600 


29,900 
30, 930 
lr  600 
5, 600 


68, 030 


Total. 
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Table  No..  1.— MANUFACTURES,  I 


MANUFACTURES. 

l 

1 

.a 

l 

Capital  invested. 

OTOE  COUNTY. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

2 

$1,600 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

2 

9,  000 

1 

300 

Total . 

14 

25,  600 

PAWNEE  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

2 

3 

5,000 

6,500 

Total . 

5 

11,  500 

PLATTE  COUNTY. 

T,iiml>i»r  pn^|1 ..  1  _  ...  ...  ..lirr _ _  ,  . 

3  i 

11,4. 

RICHARDSON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . 

1 

5 

2,000 

8,250 

Total . . ***** . 

6 

10,250 

SARPY  COUNTY. 

Roots  nnd  shoes . . . . . : . 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

Lumber,  Rawed _ _ _ .... _ ...... _ r . . 9 . r. 

1 

1 

* 

500 

15,000 

14  000 

Sugar  and  molasses  . . . . . . _  _ . . 

000 

Total . . . . 

,  7 

30,400 

■WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Flour  mid  menl. 

2 

21  000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

2 

6,000 

Total. 


27,000 


COUNTIES,  1860. 
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Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


COUNTIES. 


Burt  -  . 

Cass. . .. . 

Clay . 

Camtug  ....  ..... 

Dakota.... . 

Dodge . . . 

Douglas ♦ . 

Johnston . 

Nemaha.... ..... 

OtOB . 

Pawnee  . . . 

Platte.. . 

Richardson . . 

Sarpy : . 

"Washington _ _ 

Aggregate. 


1 

n 

i 

K 

Capital  invested. 

•a. 

I 

1 

g 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 
‘  9 

1  " 

! 

< 

Annnal  value  of  products. 

e> 

*3 

£ 

2 

•$7,40O 

$1,125 

1 

$108 

$2,050 

17 

40,  050 

51, 132 

59 

D,  032 

117,  350 

3 

2,  500 

2,150 

3 

600  . 

4,  200 

1 

3,500 

250 

1 

180 

625 

1 

2,000 

1,000 

5 

3,  GOO 

5,  000 

1 

0,400 

400 

1 

240 

780 

38 

61,375 

39,042 

101 

1 

32, 100 

101, 942 

.1 

1, 200 

3,200 

1 

480 

2,  400 

14  . 

29, 350 

30, 9G0 

33 

11,  053 

08,030 

14 

25,  GOO 

18,307 

45 

1 

17,  504 

70,  745 

5 

-  11,500 

16,  750 

15 

5,053 

20,950 

3 

11,450 

9,  G50 

9 

3, 27G 

10,700 

G 

10,250 

12, 125 

38 

. . ! 

6, 420 

23,610 

7 

30,  400 

42, 340 

30 

9,  443 

145,  OQS 

4 

27,  000 

10, 784 

12 

4,  440 

38, 128 

107  1 

2GG,  575 

237,215 

334 

2 

j  105, 332 

j  .  GOT,  328 

NOTE — No  returns  for  the  counties  of  Buffalo,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Cedar,  Dawson,  Dixon,  Fort  Randall,  Cage,  Green,  Hull,  Jones,  Kearney,  Lancaster,  L'Eau  Qui  Court, 
Merrick,  Nuckolls,  Folk,  Saline,  and  Shorter,  also  tho  unorganized  portion  of  the  Territory.  ■ 


Table  No.  3,— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OE,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

! 

i 

A. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

'  $325 

$320 

1 

$312 

$650 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . 

10 

9, 950 

11, 124 

33 

!  .  .  1 

12, 252 

28, 651 

Bread . . . 

a 

2,400 

3,540 

4 

1 

984  - 

8,161 

80 

6 

360 

690 

16 

3, 4S0 

11,  375 

Confectionary . ...‘  . 

1 

317 

a 

3G0 

1,080 

Cooiierace  . .  .  . .  . . 

1 

200 

a 

480 

,  '715 

Fire-arms...  :  ...1 

G 

2, 1G0 

15,  500 

Flour  and  meal .. .  .  .  . . i 

17 

72,500  ' 

69, 789 

1, 794 

3d 

11,084 

310.191 

Furniture,  nahinnfc  ....  .  . . i 

3 

9 

2,460 

■  G,  G85 

Liquors.  malt _  .  ...  .  . 1 

2 

5,917 

.  7 

3,072 

16,400 

Lumber,  sawed . . . .  .  . . . 1 

46 

113, 750 

155 

43,  G48  ; 

335, 340 

Fotterv  warn.  . .  ......I 

1 

5 

3,(500 

5,  000 

Saddlerv  And  hn-rrman  j 

3 

1,933 

4 

1,200 

.4,350 

Satdi,  doors,  and  hlinrlH  .  .  ...1 

.  1 

1,294 

3 

1,  008 

.  3,  700 

fiUffar  and  -mnlnaai-a  i 

1, 300 

477 

5 

800 

'  ’  2,  280 

Pl'intiuc  Anri  -pnldisdiiny  1 

g 

15, 300 
9,500 

4,545 

23 

9,  G72 

04,675 

Tin.  copperj  and  HliPfitiArrm  wore* 

4 

10, 722  , 

9 

3, 720 

■  23,  G25 

■Wagons,  csirta,  &o.... . . . . ... . ... 

2 

1,800 

3,172 

8 

3, 780 

8,350 

Aggregate. . . . . . . . 

107 

.  266, 575' 

237,815 

334 

1  3 

105,332. 

607, 328 

S4 
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Table  No.  1.— MAN UEACTUEES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

. 

; 

. 

1 

i 

*2 

.9 

l  . 

; 

■ 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

i 

1 

Male. 

4 
.  S 

ARIZONA  COUNTY. 

9 

$5,750 

$5,036 

15 

$8, 160 

..$17,200 

300 

525 

2 

720 

1,  520 

2 

1,800 

2,450  . 

4 

3,360 

.  7, 500 

1 

6,000 

8, 000 

5 

1,800 

15, 000 

250 

90,000 

'  ‘ .  220,  000 

20 

9,960 

78,000 

24 

4,848  ' 

..  '  11,478 

1,800 

7 

1, 524 

6,  ‘100 

605,000 

193 

32,400 

213,  000 

1 

.  1,000 

2 

1,200 

2,  000 

1,699,350 

153,072 

571,008 

BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

%  724 

50,150 

26,000 

3,540 

10,500 

TotP1 

u 

33,450 

•*>  *nn 

32 

6, 264 

60,650 

DOHA  ANA  COUNTY. 

Copper  mfnfngr  - . . . . - . . . 

3 

92,000 

41,000 

300 

30 

94,  844 

195,000 

4,000 

60 

12, 000 

17, 000 

Total . . . . . . . 

4 

96,000 

43,700 

360 

30 

106,844 

212, 000 

SANTA  ANA  COUNTY. 

■  BlacksruHWug . . . . . 

900 

1,895 

1,  026 

-  3, 400 

Carpentering _ ... ......... _ ........ _ _ ... _ 

6,000 

1,080 

2,  500 

Flour  and  meal.. . . . . . 

6,000 

10,000 

360 

18,  000 

Total . . . . . ........................... 

.12,900 

12,720 

2,466 

23, 900 

SANTA  Ffi  COUNTY. 

’R|nAkflmiflilng. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ , . .  -  - 

3, 

1,800 

g 

2,520 

6,  000 

6 

5,520 

11,500 

Flour  Smd  tnofti.\  . . .  i.  ....  J.  ......... '. . . 

4, 800 
20,000 

14 

9,600 

61,500 

Lumber. . . .. ... .  I.  . ..... ... ... ......... _ _ _ _ 

2 

2,700 

4;  500 

g 

*  *  3,600 

13, 100 

Total... . . . . . . .V,.,., 

8 

29,300 

46,900 

33 

•  21,240 

92,100 

— 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

Black  sml  tiling . . . . . 

9  150 

29 

,  ,  ^  13,320 

30,200 

Carpentering. . .......  . . . . . . 

300 

3 

900 

9,000 

Flour  and  meal — . . . . . . . ; . . . 

11,500 

32,  600 

13 

-  15, 240 

59, 100 

J/iimbor,  sowod  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ • 

14,400 

17 

6,780 

19,750 

Total . . . . . . 

8 

35,350 

54, 131 

62 

.  .  36,240 

118,050 

T4.0S  ANQ  MORA  COUNTIES. 

Flour  and  rnunl. _ ..... _ ...... _ ..... 

46,000 

12 

5,400 

137,500 

Liquors,  distilled  ...... _ ....... _ 

5 

6,480 

16, 125 

Lumbor . .  .  .  . . . 

1 

2,000 

500 

2 

600 

1,800 

Total,.... . . . . . 

87, 000 

56,425 

26 

12,480 

155, 425 

_  _  _ — 

VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . . ....... 

15,000 

4 

.  .  1,800 

15,000 
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Arizona...: . .. 

Bernalillo.. . . 

Doha  Ana ....... 

Santa  Ana....... 

SantaFfi . . 

San  Miguel . 

Taos  and  Mora*... 
Valencia . . 

Aggregate., 


Table  No.  2.— RECAPITULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 


m 

1 

Capital  invested 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED.  , 

Sj 

1 

1 

73 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

34 

$1,699,350 

$114,516 

522 

$153,972 

$571, 998 

14 

33,450 

32,500 

32 

6,264 

60, 650 

4 

90, 000 

43,700 

360 

30 

106,844 

212, 000 

4 

12,900 

12,720 

5 

2,466 

23, 900 

8 

29, 300 

46,900 

33 

21,240 

.  92,100 

8, 

35,350 

54, 131 

02 

36,210 

118,050 

9 

87,000 

50,425 

26 

12,480 

155,425 

.  i  •  ! 

15,  000 

7, 000. 

4 

j  1, 800 

15, 000 

82 

2,008,350 

367,892 

1,044 

30 

|  341,306 

1,249,123 

*  Only  one  return,  including  both  counties. 

NOTE, — No  returns  for  the  counties  of  Rio  Ariba  and  Socorro. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Blacksmitbing- . . 
Boots  and  slioeg  . 
Carpentering.  .  _ . 

Clothing . . 

Copper  mining .. 
Flour  and  meal. . 
Gold  mining .... 
Liquors,  distilled 

Lumber. - - ... 

Silver  mining  ... 
Willow  furniture 

Aggregate 


3 

■& 

I 

I 

# 

j 

£ 

j 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED.  .  j 

Annual  coat  of  labor. 

'  :  1 

1 

V 

! 

!•:  • 

1 

4 

£ 

$17,600 

$22,162  I 

51 

$25, 025 

$55, 800 

300 

525 

2 

720 

1, 520 

12,900 

8,625 

14 

10,860 

30,500 

6,000 

8,000 

5 

1,800 

15,000 

1,002,000 

81,000 

550 

30 

184,844 

415,000 

121;  950 : 

202,100 

82 

45, 084 

4X9,250 

1,700 

1,150 

24 

4,848 

11,478 

40,800 

7,030 

19 

8,004 

22,425 

45,100 

12,950 

42  . 

14,520 

•45,150 

669,000 

24,  000 

253 

44, 400 

230,000 

1,000 

350 

1  2 

i  1, 200 

2,000. 

2,008,350 

j  367, 892  1 

j  1,  C44 

j  30 

1  341,306 

j.  ’  1,240,123 

6G8 
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Table  Nq.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


BOX  ELDER  COUNTY. 


Blncksmithlng - 

Liquors,  distilled 
Shingles . . 


DAVIS  COUNTY. 


Blacksraithing.... 

Fire-arms . 

Flour  slid  meal . , . 
Liquors,  distilled  . 
Liquors,  malt .... 
Lumber,  sawed... 
"Wool  carding. ... . 


Total.. 


green  riyer  county. 


JUAB  COUNTY. 


Blaefcflmithlug . . 
Lumber,  sawed, . 
'-Nails.. ... ........ 


MILLARD  COUNTY. 


Blncksmithing. . . 

Leather . 

Lumbor,  sawed- . 


Lakes' county. 


Blacksmi  thing  - . . . .  1 1 . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

Carriages . . . 

Cooperage . . . 

Cordnge.. . . 

Cotton  yarn . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet. i . . 

Hats 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

*  Machinery,  steam-engines,  &o._ 

Nalls . ; . 

Oil,  castor.... . . . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing  and  publishing.. . 

►Saddlery  and  ham  ess . . 

Shingles . . 

Tin,  coppoiynnd  sheet-iron  ware 


$2,900 


1, 700 
800 
21,000 


15,000 

2,000 


4,000 

2,000 


$1,280 


5,312 

1,350 


14, 175 

12,249 

3,120 

15,990 

100 

250 

100 

230 

160 

1,700 

e,ooo 

6, 000. 

85,  500 

104,330 

17,825 

5, 772 

700 

970 

43, 100; 

29,201 

7,900 

20, 139 

93,  356 

42,150 

5,000 

3, 666 

9,000 

4, 000 

200 

400 

100 

300 

21, 000 

11,900 

500 

768 

2,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,225 

$2,040 


1,560 
720 
2, 400 


$5,400 

1,800 


1,440 

2,100 

600 

1,200 

1, 300 

8,280 

1, 300 

5,000 

380 

.  1,000 

840 

6,250 

600 

2, 623 

6,460 

.26,453 

4,900 
'  1, 050 
0,812 


1,200 
1,  050 
1,800 


36, 300  : 

G%  8oo 

12,  360 

34,883 

9C0 

'  '  1, 500 

900* 

1,800 

1,200 

3,000 

3,  420 

10, 000 

8,740 

2301 533 

11,385 

‘  18,  650 

2,  350 

3,460 

19,  620 

72,083 

5,280 

04,400 

32, 940 

79,845 

11,700 

15, 000 

5,200 

14,  500 

720 

2,000 

480 

1,  000 

14,  040 

36,000 

2,280 

3,330 

2,400 

17,400 

960 

3,400 
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Tablh  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860 


MANUFACTURES. 

■1 

j 

{2 

r  ■ 

Capital  invested, 

i 

i 

t 

■j 

■1 

c 

! 

NUMBER  OF  II ANUS  EM- 
rLOSTEH* 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Hale. 

• 

1 

ft 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY-Oonfiaued. 

$1, 000 

1 

$7,000 

Wool  carding  . . . . . . . . . . 

l. 

400 

2,  810 

■  X 

2 

1,260 

5,000' 

Total............ . . . . . 

88 

312, 9S6 

|  357,223 

204  | 

i  3' 

179,381 

698,308 

SAN  PETE  COUNTY. 

I 

i  -  : 

inn  1 

den  ' 

1 

1  4*?6  i 

P^OO 

1 

3,000 

10,550 

12, 00G 

4 

7  100 

4,080 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Blacksmithing . . .  . _  _ . _ rI._. _ 

340 

Flour  and  meal." _ ----- . . . . . 

1 

9  Oflo 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . . . . . 

8,000 

2,800 

5,400 

, 

Total... . . . . . . . . 

17  onn 

■.  16,640 

|  2,720 

23, 650 

.  ,  ■  1 

UTAH  COUNTY, 

Blacks  mithiag.  -  --  --  - . - . - . - . . 

. 

21,  GOQ 

Boots  and  shoes  ------ . . . . _ _ _ _ ■. _ _ _ _ 

11, 050 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . . . . 

1500 

4 

1, 920 

3, 900 

Leather . . . . . . . . . 

1  7  500 

6 

3,300 

11, 720 

Liquors,  malt . - . . . . . . . 

500 
12, 000 

1 : 

380 

1, 600 

Lumber,  sawed  -- . . . . . ,_j . . . 

3 

4' 

1,920 

7,800 

Nails.... . . . . . . .  . 

8 

3,840 

14,400 

Pottery  ware _ _ _ _ _ _ r._ 

3*000 

2 

1,200 

2, 700 

Shingles  . . . . . . . . . 

’ 

3,000 

1,560 

4 

1, 200 

.3,120 

Total . . . .  , 

36,650 

22,607 

i  46 

l  .  24,320 

;  77,290 

WEBER  COUNTY.  * 

Blncksratthing . . ..  w  n 

1, 600  ' 

5 

.  1, 560 

3,700 

Carpentering..- _ ^ . . r_.  ...  „  .■ 

200 

1 

480 

1,000 

Fnrnitn™  DQhinAf:.  . 

300 

1 

480 

700 

Leather . .  _  _ ,  . 

i 

3, 000 

4 

1, 680 

5,000 

Lumber,  sawed 

Q 

2,800 

2 

780 

,  5,000 

>  Total.  —  ...-- . . 

8 

7  900 

13 

4,980 

15,400 
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Table  No.  2. — RECAPITULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


N6te.->-No  returns  for  the  counties  of  Beaver,  Cache,  Cedar,  Deseret,  Q-reasewood,  Iron,  Shambip,  Summit,  Walade,  Washington ;  algo  the  Unorganized  portion  of  the  . 
Territory. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OE,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Blacksmithingi . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . 

Carriages  . . . ‘..1..... 

Carpentering . . . 

Cooperage . . . . 

Cordage . . . 

Cotton  yarn . . 

Fire-arms . 1... . 

Flour  and  moal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet... . . . 

Eats............. . . 

Leather-. ...i... ....... v...,.-...., 

Liquorg,  distilled  ..... . ; 

Liquorg,  malt . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed . 

Machinery,  steam-  engines,  &o . . 

Nails.. . . . i, . . 

Oil,  castor  . . . . 

Pottery  ware  ..... . . . 

Printing — . . 

Saddlery  and  harness. ............ 

Shingles . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  Bheet-iron  ware.. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Whips  and  whip  lashes . 

Wool  carding . . . 


NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

|  PLOYED.  | 

Jj 

4 

.  s 

.  fr 

28 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2' 

4 

3 

2 

17 

5 

1 

4i 

"  11 

2 

67 

15 

20 

2 

3 

20 

3 

l  1 

13 

1 

4 

1 

6 

2 

380 

9 
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Table  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 


MANUFACTURES , 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

' 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

g 

•I 

% 

Mate. 

Female. 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

2,000 

200 

1,200 

1,700 

. 1 

Total.. . . . . . . 

01,500 

8,050  1 

15' 

, . ! 

6,930 

• 

COWLITZ  COUNTY. 

•  ■■•  | 

3,500 

40,000 

18^000 

05 

48,000 

Total... . .. . .  .  .  ... 

•41,500 

16,  700  ■ 

-  31' 

51,500 

ISLAND  COUNTY. 

.  1 

Lumber,  Rawed . . . . 

i 

35, 000 

30, 000 

60 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

1 

13, 270 

Lumber,  sawed, . „ . . . . . . . 

2 

128,000 

65, 000 

107 

■  i 

59,400* 

154,  bOO 

Total. . ...I-. . . 

v  3 

133,000 

74,000 

■ju 

i 

62, 376  ■ 

|  167,270 

KING  COUNTY.  •  . . 

Leather . . . . . . . . . 

3, 500 

2*200 

1, 200 

r  .  3, 500 

Lumber,  sawed. . . . .  . . . . . 

0,600 

36,000 

Total . . 

10,800 

39, 500 

KITSAP  COUNTY. 

Iron  founding . . . . . . . 

4 

■  2, 400 

10, 000 

Lumber,  sawed  __  . . . 

755,000 

348 

209,700  ! 

694,000 

Total.. . . . . . 

5  -  1 

239, 700 

352 

212,100 

704,000 

|  765, 000 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal .  . ' 

2 

7, 000  ' 

10, 000  ' 

2 

1,200 

12,800 

Lumber,  sawed.—... . . . . . . . 1 

2 

5,  000  1 

900 

4 

■1, 680 

2,800 

i 

Total . 1 .  . . . . . 

4 

10,000. 

10, 900 

6 

2,880 

15,600 

PACIFIC  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . . 

1  ■ 

1, 000 

!,  500  1 
2,550 

’  1  1 

,600 

4,000 

Fisheries,  Hfiiinnn. 

11  700 

47 

3,525 

13,  950 

F isberie s,  oyster  . . . . . . . , ;  _  . . . . 

1  4. 

1 

18,000 

100 

. 

27, 000 

«.  44;  597 

Lumber,  sawed _ _  .  * 

2 

5,500.  | 

2, 826 

■ .  7 

5,040 

.8,  720 

Total . . . . . . . 

8 

36,200  | 

6,876 

155 

36,165 

71,267 

•  —  — 

PIERCE  COUNTY.  . 

' 

■j 

Lumber,  sawed  . . . . . 

3 

48, 000 

4,335 

13 

JMHM 

(HU 

Wmamm 

SPOKANE  COUNTY. 

" 

1,560  l 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . 

1 

4,000 

15, 000 

2  1 

23, 000 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

I 

6,000 

2, 500 

4 

3,600 

13,320 

Total . . . . . . 

2 

•10,000 

17,500 

•  -  ’  6 

5,160  | 

36, 320 
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Tabue  No.  1.— MANUFACTURES,  BY  COUNTIES,  18G0. 


manufactures. 

I 

i 

■s 

1 

Capital  invested. 

•  . 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

■  1 

■a 

1 

■3 

— 1 

i 

Ph 

SKAMANIA  COUNTY. 

-  1 

$4,000 

$1, 600 

4 

$2,  880 

$8, 000 

,  SAWAMlSH  COUNTY, 

2 

13,600 

5,000 

.  ' 

6 

4,200 

15, 000 

THUBSTON  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8,000 
10, 000 
44,000 
2,000 

25,000 

6, 000 
16,100 
6,770 

2 

4 

•  .  18 

8 

1,  600 

3, 360 
9,120 

3, 840 

32, 000 
12,000 
43,800 
21,840 

Leather .  . . . .1 . . 

Lumber,  sawed . . . ^ . . 

Shingles . . . . . . . . 

Total . . . . . . 1 

8 

64,000 

53,870  ' 

32' 

17,  920 

109,640 

WALL  A-WAtLA  COUNTY. 

Flour  and  meal . . . .......... ... . . . . 

••  '1  '  • 

2 

20,000 

14,000 

•  1,500 
.8,000 

3  .j 

12 

; .  ■*  i 

1,800 

8,400 

4,000 
22, 400 

Lumber,  sawed. . . .......... . . . . 

Total . . . . . . . . 

3 

34,000 

9,500 

15 

10,  200 

26,400 

WHATCOM  COUNTY. 

1 

i 

25,000 

30,000 

35 

3 

21, 000 
1,800 

32^244 
17, ‘000 

Lumber,  sawed _ _ _ _ _ _ 

8,000 

Total . . . . . . . . 

2 

55,000 

8,000 

38 

22,800 

j  49, 244 
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Table  No.  2—  RECAPITULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1860. 


COUNTIES. 


Clark . 

Cowlitz . . 

Island . . 

Jefferson . 

King  - . 

Kitsap . . 

Lewis . . . 

Pacific . 

Pierce  .  . . 

Spokane . 

Skamania . 

Sawaminli . 

Thurston . . 

AValla-Walla . 

Whatcom . . 

Aggregate . 


42 

•  i 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF, HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

I 

•S 

1 

1 

1 

Kale. 

Female. 

c 

$31, 500 

$5, 250 

15 

$6, 930 

$27, 800 

2 

41, 500 

16,700 

31 

16,050- 

51,  500 

I 

35,  000 

30,000 

60 

3 

37, 500 

75, 000' 

3 

133, 000 

74,  600 

111 

1 

62, 376 

107, 270 

2 

23, 500 

17,200 

22 

10,800 

39,500 

5 

765, 000 

230, 700 

352 

212, 000 

704, 000 

4 

12, 000 

10,  600 

6 

2,880 

15, 600 

8 

36, 200 

5,870 

155 

36, 165 

71, 267 

3 

48, 000 

4,325 

13 

5,  640 

10, 380 

2 

13,500 

5,000 

6 

4, 200 

15,  000 

1 

4, 000 

1,  600 

4 

■2,  880 

8, 000 

2 

10, 000 

17, 500 

6 

5, 160 

36, 320 

8 

•64, 000 

53, 870 

32 

17, 020 

109,640 

3 

34, 000 

9,  500 

15 

10, 200 

26, 400 

2 

\  55,000 

8,000 

38 

22, 800 

49,244 

53 

1,296,200 

502,  021 

866 

4 

4,453,601 

1, 400, 921 

NOTE.— No  returns  for  the  counties  of  Chihalis,  Clallam,  Klikatat,  and  Waklakum. 


Table  No.  3.— MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

$ 

1 

.§ 

3 

o 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED.  , 

1 

| 

4 

■s 

J. 

s 

■a 

•a 

Male. 

Female. 

■nr™5 

$9,600  ' 

$13,270 

Coal,  bituminous  _ _  „  nrr _ ,  , , 

25, 000 

21, 000 

32, 244 

Fisherian,  Rfilmnn 

13, 200 

3,250 

3, 975 

17,450 

Fisheries,  oyster. _ .  „ .  _  _  _ 

18, 000 

27, 000 

44, 597 

Flour  and  meal . . . . . 

40, 000 

6, 760 

75, 800 

Iron  castings . . . 

10, 000 

2,700 

4 

2,400 

10,  ooo 

Leathor . . . . 

15, 000 

5, 160 

17, 500 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . 

32 

1, 166, 000 

417, 901 

641 

4 

379, 290 

1,172,520 

Shingles . . . 

2, 000 

3,840 

21, 840 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . . . 

2, 000 

1,200 

1,700 

Aggregate . 

52 

1, 296, 200 

502,021  | 

866  , 

4 

453,  601 

1,406,921 

NOTE.— No  return  of  manufactures  for  tlie  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Nevada. 
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TOTALS  OF  MANUFACTURES, 


ARRANGED 


ALPHABETICALLY  AND  NUMERICALLY, 


IE  NEW  ENGLAND 


SIATI 


(MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  VERMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND, 
AND  CONNECTICUT.) 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1860. 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


677 


MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

aS 

S 

1 

1 

£ 

•s 

1 

A 

1 

Agricultural  Implements — Miscellaneous . 

54 

■  2 

Eauuiug  mills . . 

2 

3 

Grain  cradles  . . . 

3 

4 

Handles . 

39 

S 

Handles,  plough  and  other . 

23 

C 

Hoes . 

5 

8 

Mowing  machines . . . . 

1 

JO 

Ploughs  and  cultivators . 

10 

*  H 

Ploughs,  &c . 

2 

13 

Ploughs,  burrows,  &c . . 

0 

13 

Rakes . 

3a 

14 

Scythe  snaths . 

4 

•  15 

Straw  cutters  . . - . 

1 

■  10 

Threshers,  &c . 

4 

17 

Ammunition — Cartridges  . .  - 

2 

8 

1  . 

SI 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . . 

.  3 

Baking  powders  and  yeast  calces.. . 

1 

27 

.  6  ! 

1 

27 

Belt  clasps  and  Blidcs . 

1  1 

28 

Benzoline . . . . . . . . . . 

1 

20 

Billiard  tables.. . 

4 

30 

Blacking  1 . . . . . 

3 

31 

Blacksmi  thing . . . ■ . . . 

768 

3  2 

Blank  books . . . . 

13 

33 

31 

Bleaching  and  dyeing . . . 

Blocks  and  pinups 

24 

38 

35 

Blocks,  pumps,  &e . . . 

7 

36 

17 

37 

Boat  building. . . | 

38 

UoltH,  nuts,  rivets,  &c . 

4 

39 

40 

Bolts,  nuts,  wushors,  &c . . . 

Bonnot  frumps  . 

17 

x 

41 

Bookbinders'  tools . 

1 

42 

Bookbinding . . . . 

33 

43 

Bookbinding  mid  I}1  nnk  books 

11 

44 

Boot  and  flhnn  pmibi^NR 

g 

45 

Boots  and  shoos . 

2, 438 

46 

Boxes . . .  . 

27 

47 

Boxes  packing 

139 

43 

Boxes,  paper . . . 

37 

49 

Box  shocks . . . . 

5 

50 

Brass  and  copper  tubing . ... . . 

*  1 

51 

Brass  and  German  silver,  rolled . 1...... 

10 

52 

Brass  cocks . . . . . ; 

9 

53 

Brass  founding 

46 

51 

Bread .  ...  . 

73 

56 

Brick.. . 

073 

57 

Brooms . . . . . . 

65 

‘  58 

Brush  blocks . 

1 

59 

Brushes . . . . 

15 

60 

Buttons . . . . 

37 

01 

Calico  engraving . . . . . 

X 

62 

Calico  printing... - - . . 

11 

63 

Coiupkmie  and  burning  fluid... . . . . 

7 

Capital  invested. ' 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

| 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Cost  of  raw  materir 

1 

<D 

•a 

& 

$332,800 

$245, 167 

504 

$159, 645 

$630, 044 

127,350 

63, 104 

201 

1 

75, 624 

208, 281 , 

G-1,750 

15, 956 

55 

17,918 

84, 377 

117,500 

86, 835 

163 

59,220 

224, 175 

7, 000 

3,345 

13 

3, 840 

10, 000 

1,000 

2,  820 

5 

2, 700 

16,000 

101,400 

196, 889 

298 

111,200 

430,970 

32, 600 

18, 930 

54 

17,940 

|  66, 445 

5,700 

3,425 

4 

1,512 

(1,  <345 

19,550 

15, 467 

30 

9, 000 

35,985 

50, 850 

18, 675 

103 

29,  292 

66,824 

.  6,000 

9,  920 

20 

7, 740 

23,800 

26,000 

24,000 

30 

4, 800 

60, 000 

33,000 

31, 491 

57 

21, 000 

04,  675 

9, 000 

6,100  | 

3  1 

12  1 

4, 968 

13, 400 

96, 000 

40,237  ! 

71 

31,372 

100, 200 

3,000  i 

200 

1 

300 

GOO 

2, 300 

2,103 

8 

1,956 

4,  689 

1,490 

890 

3 

720 

2,520 

66,450  | 

114,837 

92 

35, 160 

1C8, 000 

3,000 

340  i 

•  1 

8 

732 

],000 

31,460 

17, 352 

128 

1 

40, 116 

74,202 

7,600 

22,387 

26 

5 

12,  600 

52,000 

400 

1,180 

s 

720 

2,700 

4, 000 

1,150 

•  7 

7 

2,700 

5,  OIJO 

100 

787 

1  ! 

210 

a,  oou 

50,500 

27,055 

25 

IS,  000 

53,500 

3,000  ' 

11,955 

6 

2,940 

24, 090 

580,215 

416,700 

1,590  1 

582,296 

1, 304, 108 

118,500  ! 

105,158 

82 

87 

46, 848 

301,  758 

1, 159, 630 

417,198 

1,249 

144.  1 

410,  652 

1, 625, 262 

86, 100 

55,841 

146 

64, 100 

155,275 

•  28,100 

20, 205 

30 

12,  360 

43,700 

11, 610 

7, 345 

46 

14, 284 

26,995 

G,  000 

5,'  000 

3 

960 

8,000 

182,000 

120, 250 

122 

3, 618 

186,300 

369, 500 

373, 147 

621 

la 

213,  084 

843,350 

1,200 

1, 900 

6 

1, 200 

8, 000 

-  3,  000 

660 

5 

1,800 

2,625 

112,750 

236, 952 

219 

338 

149,732 

494,705 

68, 000 

62,246 

85 

149 

51,024 

176,700 

900 

648 

4 

1,206 

3,000 

10,977,113 

27, 189, 916 

52, 007 

22,282 

17,499,136 

54,815,948 

50, 050 

36,765 

116  • 

3 

35,292 

120,660 

569,990 

547,222 

663 

6 

237,519 

1,005,751 

103, 750 

141,411. 

123 

313 

98,304 

325,150 

65, 000 

104,100 

102 

34,920 

176,750 

140,  boo 

201,000 

45 

24,000 

250, 000 

2,056,000 

1,411,  CIO 

897 

36 

339,  624 

2,334,100 

.  155, 500 

187,298 

284 

130, 824 

401, 445 

290, 050 

322,835 

277 

111,810 

607,532 

257,370 

702, 365 

399 

•  22 

136, 600 

'  1, 092, 953 

388, 700 

1,100, 234 

537 

37 

212, 330 

;  1, 659, 643 

709, 158 

275, 153 

2,078 

7 

297,978 

...  975,215 

107, 140 

242,829 

217 

2 

56,396 

,  339,452 

2,500 

500 

5 

'  1,500 

5, 000 

89,380 

136, 628 

117 

87 

6.1,890 

257,070 

444,200 

311, 237 

378 

615 

224,294 

823,182 

1  100 

500 

1 

1 

840 

1, 400 

1,730,000 

1,798,577 

2,086 

290 

608,980 

4, 332, 256 

123. 000 

680, 679 

26 

11,928 

849,540 

678 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860. 


MAHOTACTtJBES. 


Candlesticks  . . . . . . . 

Caps . . . 

Gaps,  ite... . - . . 

Car  brakes . . . 

Card  boards'. . . . . . . 

Cards,  hand- . - . . . 

Cards,  play iug . . . . . . . 

Car  linings . . . . . 

Carpentering . . * . 

Carpenters'  tools . . . 

Carpet  cleaning . — . - . 

Carpets . . . . . . 

Carpet  sweepers . . . . . 


Carriages,  children's _ _ ...... . . . 

Carriage  smithing . , . . 

Curriuge  trimmings . - . 


Carving,  ivory . 

Curving,  ship . . . 

Carving,  wood . - . 

Car  wheels . . . . . . 

Cement  pipe . 

Chairs . . . . . . 

Chalk  and  crayons . . . . 

Charcoal . . . „ . 

Cheese . . . . . . 

Cheese  boxes . .... 

Chemical  balances. . . 

ChomicalB . * . . . . 

Chemicals— Pyroligneous  acid . 

Chocolate . . . . . 

Churns . . ............... 

Cider . . 

Cider,  refined . . . 

Cigar  boxes... . 


Cisterns . . . . . . 

Clocks.......... . . . . 

Clothing— Ladies1  cloaks  and  mantillas . . 

Hoop  Skirts. . . _ ... 

Hoop  skirts,  &o. . . . 

Clothing— Men’s  . . . . . . 

Shirts,  &c . . . 

Shirts,  collars,  &c . 

Shirts,  furnishing  goods,  &c. . . 

Clothing,  oil . 

Clover  hulling . . . 

Coach  lace..... . . . . . . . . 

Coal . . . . . 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . . 


Collin  trimmings 
Combs . 


Cooperage . . . . . . 

Copper  and  brass  ware . . . . . 

Copper  ore  mining  . . t . 

Copper,  rolled . . . . . 

Copper,  sheet  hnd bolt. . . . 

Copper  smelting . . . 

Coppersmithing . . . 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES.  6.79 

MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OP,  I860 


MANUFACTURES. 


128 
120  1 
ISO  | 
131 
132'  ! 

133 

134 

135 

136  ' 

137 

138  •- 
130 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 
14G 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 
ICO 
161 
162 
103 
161 

165 

166 
167 


Copper  work . . . 

Copying  presses . 

Cordage  . 

Cordage,  hemp  and  Manilla. . 

Cork  cutting . 

Corks . 

Cotton  l)agg . 

Cotton  butting . . . 

Cotton  cordage . 

Cotton  gins  . . . . 

Cotton  goods . *. 

Cotton  lines  and  twine ...... 

Cotton  thread . . . . . 

Cotton  yarn . . 

Cotton  yarns,  &c, . . . . . 

Cotton  yarn,  thread,  &c.  .... 

Crucibles,  &c . . . 

Curled  hair . 

Currier's  tools . 

Curtain  fixtures . 

Curtains  - . 

Cutlery. . . . . 

Dentistry . . . 

Dippers,  cocoa-nut . . . . 

Dress  patterns  - . . 

Drain  tile . 

Dyeing  and  bleaching . 

Dyestuffs  . . 

Dye  woods  and  dyestuffs  .... 

Eavo  troughs . . 

Edge  tools . 

Edge  tools  and  axes ......... 

Electro-magnetic  machines  .. 
Emery  and  foundry  facings . . 

Engraving — Calico . . 

Die  sinking,  &c- 

MetaJ . 

Plate . . 

Plate-printing . . 
Wood . 


168 

169 

170- 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 


Envelopes . . . . 

Essential  oils.., . ..... 

Pans . . . . . . . . . 

Pelting. . . . 

Fertilizers . 

Fertilizers— Bone  dust . . 

Fish  guano... . . 

Fire-arms.... . . . . 

Fire-bomb  lances . . . 

Fire-brick . 

Fire-engines . . 

Fireworks  .  i. . . . 

Fisheries  .  . . . 

Fisheries— Cod,  halibut,  shad,  &c . 

Cod,  mackerel,  and  herring 
Cod,  mackerel,  herring,  &c. 

Mackerel,  &c . . 

Oyster . . . . 

Whale . 

Flour  and  meal . 

Fly  nets . . . . . . . 

Fur  caps.. . 

Fur  dressing . . . 

FurnaceB,  hot  air,  cooking  ranges,  &c. 


3 
1 

4 
30 

2 

1 

3 

37 

22 

2 

359 

21 

5 
24 
59 

40 
1 
1 
,2 
3 
1 

16 

41 
1 
1 
1 
5 


1 

45 

19 


$100,000 
5,000 
44,800 
717,600 
6,000 
5, 000 
92,700 
274, 000 

166. 300 
70,000 

65,947,819 
201, 900 
281, 000 
335,700 
1,230,000 
730,860 
30, 000 
20,000 
3,800 

4. 500 

2.500 

744.300 

43.300 
4,000 

150 
1, 000 

10.300 
388,000 

13, 000 
2,000 
664, 940 
409,400 
2,000 
20, 000 
3,000 


1  1,000 

5  6,500 

6  -3, 000 

1  1,200 

1  100 


.2  54,000 

2  2,100 

1  500 

2  10,500 

3  103, 000 

2  800 


1 

.26 

1 

3 

2 


1, 300 
2,065,550 
40,000 
28, 500 
29,000 


3 

14 

145 

169 

350’ 

12 

23 

418. 

974 


2 

11 


16.500 
48, 000 

254,  685 
2,520,200 
687, 003. 
34, 600 
115, 550 
13,284,660 
3,777,175 
10,000 
700 
25,200 

72.500 


$107,450 
.  3,000 
77,655 
1,538,442 
8, 400 
9,000 
83,620 
473,370 
144,476 
28, 950 
34,559,883 
211,455 
73,548 
399,295 
1,028,990 
696,145 
29,500' 
10,000 
750 
3, 850 
1,200 
340, 705 
44,054 
3,000 
.  150 


32 

9 
34 
725 

.  11 

10 
113 
266 
133 
•  62 

27,584 

128 

173 

261 

782 

451 

12 

10 

5 

•  17 

4 

1,061 

58 

6 


49,045 
118 
253 
305 
1, 066 
533 


5 

33 


2 


6 


90 
14*  665 
485,  000 
42, 178 
2,000 
393, 348 
252, 053 
4, 000 
16,000 
100 
200 
2,671 
3,134 
230 
100 
75,750 
1,600 


2 

25 

197 

8 

10 

794 

453 

4 
9 
3 

5 
29 
10 

1 

1 

23 

3 


15 


2 


57 


640 
15,430 
113, 375 
625 
350. 
167, 367 
10,000 
9,835 
47,850 


4,  626 
20,020 
61, 409 
452, 778 
288,345 
8,950 
.368, 880 
2,781, 195 
11,293,132 
5,000 
400 
58,200 
167,710 


25  . . 

.  245  . 

690  . 

7, 622  20 

3, 588  7 

44  . 

147  696 

12,253  . 

1,527  I  4 

5  50 

2  L. 

31  I  15 

99  I--... . 


$14,400 

4.320 
9, 428 

263,096 

3.900 
2,700 
40,380 
91, 020 
45, 240 
34, 680 

15,702,888 
52, 488 
84,864 
124,224  • 
304,  020 
215, 796 
6,600 
3,600 
2,204 
4,200 
1,896 
376, 212 
35,796 
2,160 
960 
360 

15.900 
72, 300 

2, 760 

3.600 
316, 860 ' 
190, 944 

1.320 

4.320 
1,440 

.  -  3;  504 
12,876 

5.600 
480 
•  600 

14,808 
960 
240 
5, 520 
25, 500 
552 
720 
552,  552 
5, 400 
9,024 
29..G40 
6, 540 
24,336 
143,516 
1,220,439 
368,625 
3.1,692 
141,780 
3,494, 680 
438,837 
9,360 
600 
•  19,680 
49,224 


$162,000 

15,000 

93. 500 
2,069,816 

20. 500 
28,000 

■  177,000 
747,797 
257, 050 

78,  (mi) 

73, 638, 057 
344,230 
427, 148 
608, 321 
1, 890, 516 
•  1, 178;  281 
40, 000 
18,649 
5,197 
14, 000 

3. 500 
1,104,750 

114,  625 
6,000 
3,000 
600 
53,370 
660,  000 
69, 800 
12, 000 
933,  (503 
649, 056 
8,000 
29,000 

2.500 

6,000 

20,275 

16,525 

1.500 
800 

118. 500 
2, 680 
1,050 

34,700 
176,796 
1, 450 
1,700 
..  1, 544,01)0 
50, 000 
41, 50p 

68.500 

23,  m 

64.500 
;288, 589 

8,637,604 
1,008,689 
62,400 
610,450 
7,712, 305 
12,865,501 
18, 0Q0 
1,620 
110,800 
30G,250 


680 


new  England  States. 

MANUFACTURES.  TOTALS  OF.  1860. 


MANUFACTURES 


Furniture-Cabinet . 

Bedsteads  — I 

Cano  splitting*. 

Chairs - 

Knobs . . 

School . 


Furs . : . . . 

Fuso,  safety . . . 

Gas,  illuminating . 

Gas  burners  . . . 

Gas  fixtures . . 

Gas  woiks,  portable . . . 

Gi  It  .frames,  &c. . . 

Glass  cutting . . . 

Glass,  pinto. . 

Glassware  . . . . 

Gloves . . . . 

Glue. . . . . . i. . 

Gold  and  silver  refining. . . . ....... i 

GoUUoitf . . . . . . 

Granular  fuel . ; 

Gun  materials . . . 

Gunpowder . . . 

Hair-cloth . . 

Hair,  curled . 

Hair  jewelry . . . 

Humes . . . . . 

Hardware*— Miscellaneous  . . . 

Augers  and  bits . . 

Bolls . . . . 

Blind  fastenings  ...... .. . . . 

Buttliingea . .....i.. 

Coucli  mid  saddlery. 

Drills,  ratchet-  .....  . . 

Files.*  . . . . . 

Gimlets,  auger  bits,  <fcc - 

Hammers . . . . ; . . 

Hinges . . . 

Locks . . . 

Locks,  knobs,  &o. . . . . . .  v. , 

Mnchino  knives . . 

Piano-forte . . . . . .  v;  ■.  y  .■ 

Planes . . 

Plaues,  rules,  and  bevels.. 

Rules . . . . 

Rules  and  squares 

Screws .  . . 

Skates . . 

Spirit  levels . . 

Spring  and  sash  locks . 

Squares..., . 

TackB. . . . 

Tacks,  brads,  &c . 

Traps . . . 


Hats . 

Hats,  palm  leaf . 

Hat  tips . 

Hay,  pressed....' 
Hooks  and  eyes. 
Horseshoe  nails  • 

Horseshoes - 

Hosiery . 

Husks,  prepared 
Ice  . . 


j 

1 

i 

£ 

Capital  invested.  ' 

- - 

! 

1 

■s 

1 

331 

$1,743,785 

$1,360,778 

20 

72,  400 

39, 400 

1 

108,  800 

90, 000 

95 

,  750,800 

515  314 

1 

500 

200 

6 

55,  900 

43, 990 

13 

‘  70, 700 

235,270 

3 

40,  000 

47, 245 

63 

6, 100,  025 

050,813 

a 

7, 000 

3,  805 

2 

1,300 

,  6,025 

1 

7,  000 

3, 600 

2 

7,800 

G,  450 

1 

\  1,000 

17 

1 

20,  000 

18, 000 

14 

1, 690,  000 

733, 726 

10 

94,  000 

16, 240 

17 

221,  500 

135, 510 

4 

18,  500 

230,875 

4 

1.5, 000 

79,486 

3 

G,  300 

755 

1 

2,200 

1,200 

12 

1, 108,000 

692, 028 

6 

30,500 

35,315 

2 

34, 000 

39, 912 

1 

1,000 

650  - 

10 

30,700 

19,026- 

-  63 

1,732,500 

1,376,027 

2 

6,200 

3,350 

11 

103, 000 

77,508 

1 

2,000 

1, 200 

3 

120, 000 

42, 405 

16 

335, 300 

231, 126 

1 

1,000 

551 

8 

79, 500 

56,625 

3 

35, 000 

15, 600 

2 

2,  500, 

1, 431 

3 

16, 000 

33,650 

1 

25,000 

25, 000  f 

7 

441, 000 

307, 006 

3. 

43, 500 

21,449 

4 

34, 000 

10,  965 

7 

10,800 

8,020 

9 

233,000 

82,863 

1 

3, 000 

475 

1 

8,000 

300 

5 

1,183,000 

474, 535 

4 

33, 500 

15,489 

1 

3,  000 

4,500 

1 

3,000 

1,180 

1 

30, 000 

18,000 

2 

102,  000 

36,548 

22 

80,  300 

120, 073 

2 

3,500 

2,420 

91 

974, 100 

1, 886, 927 

30 

80,  600 

351, 188 

1 

500 

800 

5 

3,755 

27, 306 

5 

139, 800 

66,490 

8 

7, 700 

11, 502 

5 

5  900 

•10, 450 

47 

1,534,700 

1,092,358 

4 

8,800 

8,600 

20 

221,500 

5,285 

— - 1 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  valne  of  products. 

$1, 380, 108 

$3,044,080 

39,  984 

104,345 

37,  020 

150, 000 

691,  062 

1,591,395 

1,  200 

1,700 

84,  360 

ISO,  500 

23,  844 

375, 917 

8,880 

70, 940 

•  290,388 

1, 880, -373 

2,590 

18/500 

4,  260 

13,-900 

000 

4.-000 

4,560 

16,’OOQ 

720. 

1, 2CJ0 

6,  744 

•  30,000 

608, 124 

3, 061/570 

28,  824 

60,285 

30,  780 

232, 600 

7,  450 

260, 500 

11,  700 

106,700 

2,  406 

•  15,4(10 

1,  7C4 

3,500 

108,884 

1,  388,  575 

21,  456 

GO,  500 

3,  876 

51, 000 

GOO 

1,  GOO 

28,  920 

78, 800 

966,  33G 

3,089,519 

‘  3, 360 

13,  000 

38,  91G 

170/500 

.  900 

4,200 

57,600 

200,  uoo 

£10,450 

551,560 

2,880 

5,070 

43, 200  - 

14G,  500 

15,840 

39, 300 

2,172 

8,  GOO 

1.1,  308 

56,000 

17,700 

100, 000 

883,184 

733, 000 

10,800 

48, 000 

14,030 

31),  050 

14,484 

41, 800 

90,  804 

291,  UOO 

720 

3, 000 

.2,448 

a,  240 

337,320 

1,248,700 

25, 290 

73, 050 

2,880 

13,  000 

1,200 

2, 800 

12,000 

35,  000 

37, 248 

126, 864 

G7, 790 

218,  650 

.  .  3,600 

9,  000 

931,  014 

3,  805, 106 

‘  169,068 

760,287 

1,050 

2/500 

..  .  1,104 

33, 449 

34,  824 

194,  200 

12,240 

26,  720 

..  .  12,228 

33,400 

487,  440 

2,374,242 

9,048 

28, 075 

26,333 

143,  975 
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MANOTACTtlRES. 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

] 

! 

1 

f 

■e 

8 

l 

1 

Mala. 

l 

905 

315 

$414,476 

$3,325,700 

10  „ 

3,864 

62,300 

3 

1,200  ; 

10, 000 

35 

16,980 

68, 500 

6 

2,400 

6,000 

4 

1,800 

3, 100 

5 

2,100 

10, 000 

2 

840 

1, 700 

15 

1 

0,840 

26,000 

•  250 

84,  000 

“  388,650 

159 

03, 480 

275,500 

.  10  j 

3, 600 

63,250. 

2,  634, 000 

28  ] 

10,280  1 

54,000 

-  3, 388 

10 

1,219,571 

4, 202j  690 

'  342  j 

-  4 

127,404 

355, 500 

•  951  1 

408, 423 

1,141, 130 

■  *437 

|  511,500 

736, 700 

216 

99,388 

452,000 

97 

30,600 

115,000 

168 

43, 428 

1  121,500 

2 

70S 

17,875 

786 

236,  964 

.814,000 

95  . 

36,924 

181,705 

40 

18,  720  . 

86,500 

300 

140,400 

*  914, 700 

40  ! 

18, 000 

40,000 

61 

24,420 

76,204 

16 

1,920 

3, 750’, 

2 

960 

2, 350 

22 

■ 

10, 800 

19, 500 

4 

1,  534 

2,900, 

3 

720. 

1, 440 

927 

• .  1Q5 

433,716 

1, 571, 281 

.  1 

2 

1,  032 

8, 000 

1,498 

263  1 

697, 692 

2, 251, 282 

59 

10 

29,436 

87,100 

"  109 

48,060 

195, 124 

4 

6 

2,000 

4,  000 

1 

720 

1,775 

5 

2,100 

8,000 

6 

1, 920 

6,  000 

4 

960 

,  2,  200 

41 

5 

10, 776 

40,000 

70 

i 

34,488 

100,000 

15 

6,000 

‘  19,750 

20 

8,040 

17, 250 

238  - 

64, 504 

1  , 275,  5.14 

6 

2,280 

8,880 

1 

20 . 

3, 240  . 

5,600 

4 

1,500 

18,000 

9 

3, 744 

219,349 

‘  .4,  943 

••  4 

1,776,812 

17,277,437 

587 

89 

230, 942 

lr592, 600 

193 

25 

75,168 

4. 932, 300 

'24 

9,612 

,  .i  ,  67,090 

3 

1,  296  * 

7,000 

460 

172,308 

812,  515 

159 . 

167 

73, 800 

515,000 

•  112 

52,340 

1, 592, 370 

219 

2  . 

88,740 

.  903, 974 

11 

3,192  : 

14, 100 

17 

6 

9,900.  1 

17, 500 

24 

10,404  1 

.  19,000 

India-rubber  goods:. . * . . 

Ink,  printing . .1 . . . . . .  * . . 

Ink,  writing  . . . . . 

Instruments — Mathematical . . . . . 

Mathematical  and  philosophical 

Philosophical . . 

Surgical.. - . . 

-  Surveying.. . . . 

Telegraphic . 

Iron,  bar,  &c.... . . . . 

Iron,-  bar,  rod,  and  railroad . . 

Iron,  bqr  and  sheet. . - . . . « ........ 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . 

Iron  blooms . . . 

Iron  castings . . . 

Iron  castings,  malleable. . . . 

Iron  castings,  stoves. . . . . 

Iron  forging  . . . . . . 

Iron  gas  and.  water  pipe . 

Iron  gas  pipe,  <feo . . . 

Iron  ore . . . . . . . 

Iron  ore  washing . . .....* . 

Iron,  pig . . . . 

Iron  railing  - . '1. . . . 

Iron  shafting. . . . . . 1 . . . 

Iron  steamships  . . . . 

Iron  work,  for  buildings . 

Iron  work, ,  ornamental . . . . . 

Isinglass . . . . . 

Jack-screws,  &c. . . . . , . 

Japanned  ware . . . 

Jewellers'  dies  . . . . . 

Jewellers’  pressoB  and  machinery  . . . 

Jewelry . . I . . . . 

Jewelry— Enamelled ...... . . . 

Gold  chains,  &c. ... . : . 

Gold  pens . . . . 

1  Gold  spectacles,  &c . . 

Jewelry  boxes . . . . . . . . 

Jewelry  cases.. . . 

Kindling  woed . j . >, . . . . 

Ladders . ; . * . 

Lampblack . . . . . . 

Lamps . . . . . 

Lamp  trimmings . . . 

Lapidaries’  work! . . . ; 

Lasts  ..  ..  . . v‘4 . . . 

Lasts  and  boottreos. . . . 

Lasts,  &c... . . . . 

Laundry  work . * . . . . . . . . 

Lead  . . . . 

,  Load  pipe,  sheet. Ifead,  &o . . . . 

Leather.  . ' . 

Leather,  morocco.... . . 

Leather  belting  and  hose . . . 

Leather  belting,  .fee. . . . . 

Lightning-rods  . . . . . . 

Li.  mo . .1....* . . . . . 

Linen,  goods’ . . . * ..... . 

Liquors— Distilled . . . . . 1 . 

Malt*..., ......  I...-. . 

Wine  . . . 

-  Lithographing . . . . . - . . . 

Lithography . ' . . 

86 


$1, 984,000 
10,700 
2,000 
30,000 
2, 000 
2,000 
15,000 
1,000  . 
20, 000 
100,000 
189, 000 
25, 000 

979,300 
23,000 
‘  2,418,000 
171,000 
650,  800 
568,  500 

121,  boo 

70, 000 
238, 000 
5,000 
716,000 
64,  600 
20,000* 
190,000 
B,  000 
,20,500 
-  5,000 

4,  500 
8,000 
1,000  , 
1,000 
624, 575 
300 

.1,112, 900 
23,750 

112,600 
1,000 
750 
3,000 

2. 500 
500 

13,000 
25, 000 

8,800 

7,300 
122, 155 

1,800 

2,600 
2,  500 
60,000 
6,526,408 
586,  700 

366.500 

20,000 

3,000 

232, 600 
490, 000  . 
•  539, 000 
477, 720 
8,000 

9.500 

10. 500 


$2, 064, 341 
31, 012 
6,000 
24,750 
905 
910 
.  855 
162 
9,000 
220, 250 
127, 280 

47,800 

1,972,300 
38,550 
1,835,913 

136. 265 
447,796 
233,894 
259,030 

55,910 
18, 595 
15, 135 

462. 265 
86j  202 

59,  Q00 
585,  050 
.  ,  18, 728 

.  18,375 
667 
760 


616,  617 
280 
916, 297 
33,570 
110,627 
2, 100 
.600 

4,500 
1,000 
540 
15,618 
/  51,750' 

6, 404 
3, 540 
46,453 
4,  080 
•  800 
15,000 
186, 232 
11,849,  854 
910, 447 
591,783 
45,835 
1,694 
562, 721 
228,575 
.  1,314,995 
472, 331 
6,220 
.  5, 160 
2,275 
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320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335  . 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

342 


345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 
•353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 
,359  ' 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 


MANUFACTURES. 


Locomotives . - . . . . 

Locomotives,  . . . . . . A. 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames _ _ . _ 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . . . 

Lumber,  sawed  - - - ....... . . . ... 

Machinery,  cotton,  andvroollen.— MiHcellaueous  . .  . . . . 

Bobbins... . ...; . — 

•  Bobbins  and  spools . 

Card  .clothing . . 

Fliers . . 

Harness,  re eds,  &o... . . 

Knitting  machines - - - 

Loom  harness.. . 

Loom  pickers . . 

.Looms  - . . . 

Heeds  andharnnss - - - 

.  _  Reeds,  harness,  and  shnttles.. 
ReedB,  looms,  and  harness  - 

Ring  travellers . . 

Ring  travellers  and  belt  hooks. 

Roll  covers . . . . . 

Spinning-wheels . . 

Spools . 

Top  rolls.. . 

Machinery — Paper . . . . . . . 

Silk . . . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &e . . . 

Machinery-— S tump  machines  ...... _ _ _ _ 

Turbine  wheels _ _ _ _ _ 

Wood  working  . . . . . . ..... . . 

Machinist’s  tools , . . . . 

Magnesia . . . . . . . . 

Maps  . . . . . . 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . . 

Marble  quarrying  . . . ....... 

Marble  work . . . . . . . ____ 

Mast  hoops  and  hanks .......  ^ . . .  . 

Masts  and  spars..'.. . . . . . . 

Matches  . . . . . . . . 

Mats . . . . . . . . 

Medicines,  extracts,  Sc c. . . . _ 

Metal  cocks  and  faucets.' ....... . . . 

s  Metal,  prepared. ......... . . . . . 

Metal,  white*. . . . [ . . . . 

Military  caps,  dsc . . . . . 

Military  goods . . . ___ . . 

Milk,  condensed. . . . . . . ______ 

MiUinery . . . . . 

Millinery  goods. . . . . . _ . 

Mills,  portable  grist . . . . . . . .  . 

Millstones. . . . . ;  ■ 

Millstones,  burr . . . ........... 

Millwrighting  L . . . . . ....L. 

Mineral  water . . . .  . 

Mineral  wator,  . . 

Mittens,  buckskin . . . 

Money  drawers  ...... _ ... _ . 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous  . . . 

Calliope b. . . . .  >  _ 

Drums. . . . . . 

.  Mclodeons  _ _ _ _ 

Organs....... _ _ _ 

Piano -fortes . . . . 

Musical  reedsi . . . . .  _ 


4S 

1  ' 
3 

■s 

|  ; 

1 

| 

1 

-4 

1 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED.  - 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  .products. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

$241,000 

$452,704 

534 

$172,  818  . 

$805,900 

.  5 

533,000 

308, 850 

750 

280, 080 

648,  000 

30 

95, 883 

140,753 

163 

67,890 

273, 334 

100 

724,710 

1,760,717 

536 

197,  920 

2, 277, 153 

2,458 

7,779,017 

7,288,082" 

7,990 

14 

2,  335, 191 

11, 574, 180 

38 

1,409,500 

965,099 

2, 638 

6 

1,  014, 173 

2, 671, 882 

3 

10,000 

960 

16 

3 

5, 100 

9,38Q 

29 

109,400 

58,862 

298 

15 

,76,  292 

,  213,327 

13 

200,900 

373, 605 

100 

17 

50,  736 

•  500,200 

2 

-  3,700 

1,320 

29 

4,960 

.8,  080 

6 

14,100 

22,705 

13 

37 

10,  680 

42,450 

2 

2,100 

1, 924 

27 

10, 200 

20,740 

1 

1,000 

2,675 

2 

40 

5,  424 

9, 900 

a 

20,000 

18,120 

14 

4,  676 

34,200 

1 

20,000 

21,000 

6ff 

24,  000 , 

75,000 

3 

3,700 

3;  810  ^ 

5 

,  32 

4,304 

9, 020 

15 

48,800 

.42,401  . 

75 . 

no 

37,324 

94,850 

5 

30,600 

30,537 

40 

118 

30,  576 

80, 600 

1 

2,500 

1, 700 

.  3 

1,  872 

4,  oob 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

4 

-  1,800 

5,800 

1 

300 

1,437 

2 

720 

2,200 

4 

4, 600 

.  1,890 

14 

5,  616 

11, 150 

6 

17,700 

5,430 

42 

.  *10, 812 

23, 250 

5 

8,600 

9,870 

10 

2 

3, 864 

20, 500 

3 

45,000 

13,675 

33 

14,232 

41,400 

2 

8,000 

.2, 550 

17 

5,880 

12, 756 

275 

6, 219, 505 

2,745,889 

5,979 

8 

2,544,412' 

7, 542,  012 

1 

900 

3,160 

8 

3,  360 

7,210 

1 

10, 000 

20,075 

25 

D,  COO 

51,700 

2 

34,000 

28,030 

.78 

38,  400 

135, 000 

11 

162, 300 

73,409 

176 

:  80, 892 

237,200 

1 

2,500 

2, 600 

3 

.1,440 

6, 270 

3 

63, 000 

24, 480 

20 

2 

.  15, 360 

75,500 

115 

348, 000 

231, 309 

688 

274,  374 

-689,370 

23 

714, 550 

41,652 

.  645. 

199, 128 

,  338, 046 

117 

962,300 

845, 340 

1,112 

11 

377,  909 

1, 690, 800 

3 

.  2,250 

990 

9  - 

3, 240 

6,  380 

15 

117, 100 

73, 495  | 

87 

.  44, 592 

166, 845 

27 

92,700 

93,600 

94 

230 

64,466 

231, 485 

3 

.1,800 

5,180 

•  25 

3,004 

9,250 

43 

801, 950 

481,032 

205 

87. 

103,252 

:  '  932, 427 

1 

29,000 

10,500 

15 

4,  200- 

30,000 

.  1 

200,000 

190,300 

20 

9,  GOO 

240,000 

1 

200 

835  1 

2 

900 

2,500 

2 

.4, 500  ' 

11, 200 

.17  - 

4 

11,460 

32, 500 

1 

18, 000 

9,700 

02- 

5 

4,384 

30, 060 

1 

.  24,000 

25,000 

9 

1  ! 

3, 300 

48.000 

146 

.214,  650 

363,636 

34 

778 

150,  540 

«  765, 998 

1 

=  1,500 

1,056 

10  . 

1, 200 

2,400 

1  ' 

14,000 

.17, 000  1. 

18 

7, 200  . 

48,  000 

1 

500 

1,800 

3  ; 

1,  200 

3,500 

1 

.  20,000 

7,000 

6 

3,  000 

12,000 

3 

4,500 

5, 650 

14 

5,280 

13,600 

6 

50,000 

35,788 

57 

21,  540 

132, 454 

4 

6,800 

4,400 

13 

4,020 

.  15, 216 

1 

925 

421 

.  1  - 

2 

600 

2, 760 

1 

600 

540 

8 

2, 900 

16,800 

11 

78,100 

24,967 

93 

41,090  , 

_  99, 710 

l’ 

'  3,000 

1,630 

5 

3,000' 

8,G0Q 

i 

6,000 

1,530 

13 

3,600 

.9,000 

21  ; 

103,400 

49,730 

•.  147 

75,  276 

.  189, 895 

8 

85,500 

*  66,005. 

109 

50, 640 

168,  050 

25 

957,  000 

579, 563  1 

.872 

3 

593, 892 . 

1, 628, 050 

V  1 

1  6,000 

3, 610 

.  .15  • 

7,800 

18,  500 
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384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 


399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 
400 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414  . 

415 

416 

417 
418' 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 
423 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 


439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 
446. 
447 


.  MANUFACTURES. 


Ms . . . 

Nails  and  spikes .  v . . . .. 

Needle threaders  . .  -  - . 

Nets.  ... 

Nickel  ore . . . . 

Oakum . . . 

Ochre . . 

oMptiiB...: . . . . 

Oil— Cotton-seed . . . . 

Fish . . . . 

Kerosene . .  1 . 

Lard . . 

Linseed . . . 

Neat’s-foot . . t , 

Purified . 

Refined.  / . . . 

Refined  ■whale . . . . 

Rosin  . . ..1..*. . 

Sperm  ........ . 

"Water.....; . . . 

Whale . . . . . 

Oil  and.  enamelled  cloth. . . . . . . . 

Oil  floor  cloths . . 

Organ  pipes., . . . 

Painting . •. . i..;... 

Painting  and  glazing . . . . 

Paint  mills  . . . 

Paints . . . . . 

Paper— Boards  ...' . 

Cardboard . . 

Colored/ &c . . . . 

Perforated . . . . 

Printing . . . . 

Printing  arid  wrapping - 

Prl  n  tin  g  and  writing  . . 

Straw  boards . . 

,  Wrapping . .  i ./ , 

Paper  clay . . . . 

Paper  hangings  — . . . . . . . . . 

Patterns  and  models . . 

Perfumery  and  fancy  soaps . . 

Photographic,  materials  — .... _ 

Photographs  . . . . . 

Plano  and  melodeon  cases 
Piano  and  melodeon  keys  -  - 1 .  - . . . . 

Piano  and  melodoon  legs  ...... _ 

Piano-forte  cases . . . 1.... 

Piano-forte  keys .... . . . 

Pins . . . . . . 

Pipe  tongs  1 . . . . . . 

Plaster,  ground _ ...  . _ ..... 

Plaster  statuary  . . 

Plastering,  ornamental . 

Plugs  and  wedges  . . . 

Plumbago,  black  and  silver  lend  . . 

Plumbing  . . . . . . . 

Pocket-books,  portemonnaics,  &o. . 
Pocket-books,  wallets,  &c. ......  . 

Pottery  materials _ _ ....... _ 

Pottery  ware . : . . 

Powder  flasks  aud  percussion  caps 

Printing — Book  and  job . 

Newspaper,  &c. . 

Printing  presses . . 


6 

19 

3 

5 


6 

2 

3 
1 
2 

4 


42 


3 


2 

21 

8 

2 


43 

5 

78 

200 

2 


$354,200 

1,781,500 

500 

1,500 

25,000 

51,000 

1.500 
131, 000 

•  150,000 

,  25,300 

517,000 

42,700 

431.100 

5.500 
4,000 

39. 500 
5,000 

90,000 

89.500 

6,000 

1, 113, 401 
68,000 
30, -000 
6, 300 
llC,  200 
2,650 
4, 000 
123, 500 
3,000 
15, 000 
30, 000 

1.500 
269,000 

519. 100 
4,  618, 160 

83. 400 
994,300 

10,000 
82, 600 
19,600 
10,  800 

•  73, 000 

60. 400 
48,  000 
29,000 
48,  000 

4,  900 


227,000 
1,000 
80,750 
3, 200 
3,000 
2,500 
101, 600  ’ 
43,400 
35,950 
700 
1 3-000 
174,825 

175.500 

854. 500 
1,747,900 

226,000 


$226,850 

2,115,694 

525 

12,000 
1,000 
77, 840 
420 
414,630 
'  90, 000 
i-  16,000 
817;  594 
233, 500 
.  869, 405 
G,  383 

25.500 
89,600 

6,  804 
34, 301 
145, 100 
15,800 
3, 639, 121 
260,245 
40, 000 
5, 510  . 
132,524 
1,003 
%  242 
231, 660 
580 
9, 993 
60, 000 
450 
216, 533 
535,539 
4,261,581 
24,070 
798, 610 
1, 000 
.72, 200 
11,471 
12,  .000 
94,750 
49,871 
30,775 
44, GOO 
43,700 
1,(972 

34.500 
213, 772 

1, 450 
70,988 
3,570 
6,612 
300 
16, 853 
Dl,  073. 
,127, 160 
'  4,  900 
15,000 
79,210 
111,615 
963,226 
1, 063, 922 
37, 355 


237 


2 


54 
2  • 
245 
40  ’ 
36 
281 
21 
112 
3 
3 
18 
1 

33 

15 

3 

166 
,  135 
30 

14 
333 

6 

’  --4 

69 

5 
,  4 

15 
2 

94 

223 

1,651 

79 

636 

6 
63 
72 

6 
157 
103 
•  79 
40 
75 
7 

12 

63 

$ 

92 

13 

-  16 

4 
48 

.  104 
43 
3 
12 


,121. 
1, 014 
1,'546 
135 


135 


.1 


10 


30 


76 

183 

2,254 

6 

158 


6 

167 

13 


3 

110 


147 

6 


64 

243 

211 


*  $94,860 
751,248 
,1,200 
3,360. 
880 
14,256 
480 
71, 472 
15,600 
,13,380 
121, 524 
7,320, 
47, 664 

I, 320  ‘ 
1,260 
7, -968 

’  480 

7.920 
6, fiOQ 
1, 440 

65,040 
43/908 
10;968 
A  816 
144,  936 
1,968 

1.920 
22,332 

1,200 

2,. 244 

II, 040 
960 

47, 184 
,  100,834 
961, 1Q4 
24,024  ’ 
227,200 
1,872 
27,456 
35, 544 
3, 616 
82,008. 
51,938 

36.600 
28,680 

33. 600 
'  ,2,420 

19,464. 
48,660 
-  -  2,400 
21,124 
4,824 
•  9,480 

.960. 
.15,000 
•  41, 844 
37, 008 
1,560/ 
.2,880 
113,604 
51,640 
425,616 
714,254 
.  .  ■  64, 600 


$363, 000 
3, 326,321 
2,880 
23,240 

5,  ooo 
112, 400 
1, 080 
601,366 
118,000 
33,000 
1,  697, 550. 

278, 650 
1,  048, 460 
9, 460 
36, 000 

135. 770 
7, 076 
70,780 

232,00(r 
20,000 
4, 087,  650 
320, 000 
91,  600 

14.200 
.333,990 

3, 650  . 
6,000 
362, 500 
'  2,000 
20,  000 
100,000 
2,735 
‘  420,614 
949,675 
7,190,593 
74,475 
1, 741, 977 

7. 500 
142,200 

67,110 
26,000 
255,480 
143, 895 
98,400 

80.500 
89,000 

8,750 

56,736 

324^500 

5,000 

119,184 

13.200 
10/500 

3,000 

53,000. 

158.771 
175,275 

7,250. 
18,000 
291,863 
255,000 
1, 809,496 
3,611,905  • 
124, 000 
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i 

■a 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

4 

MANUFACTURES. 

• 

j 

; 

: 

s 

1  • 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

1  . 

% 

£ 

Annual  cost  of  labc 

Annual  value  of  pr 

448 

$13,500 
103, 066 
61, 000 
74,200 
350 

3, 000 
970, 900 

$114, 125 
131,267 

$4,  344 
21,  444 

$135,677 

449 

16 

53 

4 

450 

89,700 
126,  ,951 

63 

■28 

11,896 

35,056 

148, 500 
184,  750 
1,731 
3,000 
,  264,450 
2,630 
34, 500 
3, 000 
900 
15,000. 
224,850 

451 

453 

Preserved  fruits,  &c . . . . . ; .  / . 

■  4 

48 

45 

453 

1,000 

2 

624' 

454 

116, 327 

2, 100 

79,  796 

456 

9,700 

457 

2 

1,140 

458 

500 

2, 000 

500 
2,850 
136,558 
57, 032 
10,335 

459 

10 

127 

52 

4  CO 

461 

24,400 
.  1,500 
12,000 
657,235 
,  17, 450 
.,30,  000 
3,000 
157,000 
169,125 

462 

463 

9,600 
-  599,904 
45,672 
31/200 
720 
51,  593 
132,  240 
7,572  . 
9,  372 

1,  032 
526,933 

354 

12 

1, 139,  G47 
'  34,980 
33,  200 
-2,500 
137,408 
409, 3G7 

1, 656 
105 

120 

162 

12 

3,089,883 

465 

4G6 

.  ,  100,600 

467 

468 

125 

309 

469 

Sails . . . . 

78 

627,912 
21,832 
91,500 
•  23,500 

1,897,158 

470 

471, 

'473 

46, 116 
18, 000 
825, 772 

19 

13 

3,000  I 
987, 125 

2  , 

. 

473 

soi. 

1,550 

474 

475 

.Scales . . . . . . . . . 

3 

430,  000 
4,300 

3,  200 

203,600  , 
3,520 

326 

135,  600 

3,  576 

5,  616 

690, 060 

9, 000 
12,000 

476 

!  Scales  and  balances  . . . . . . 

477 

Scliool  apparatus . . 

13 

"  3 

478 

School  slates . . 

f^llO 

07 

479  • 

Scythes . . . ■„ . . . . . .... 

17 

392, 000 

4, 300 
12, 000 

165,990 

1, 401 

383 

21 

- 

138,  528 
6,720 

431, 313 
12,  060 

480 

Scythe  stones . . . . . . 

481 

1  Sewing  birds  .... _ * . .  ... 

1 

• 

482 

Sewing  machine  needles . 

1-' JT- 

on 

39,  024 

71, 366 

3,  506,  300 
1,600 
263,301 

1, 896,  703 
'  1,  IBS,  814 
-  315, 427 
42  600 

483 

Sewiug  machines . 

r  r 

1 

. 

484  . 

Shingle  machines . 

4oT 

27j,  776 

1,314 

8 

900 

82,  303 

485 .  , 

Shingles . 

"|  Qry 

188400 

121  227 

356 

'  " 

486 

Ship  and  boat  building . . . . . 

92 

49 

41 

630,600 

605,750 

83,800 

762,573 
637,402 
86, 535 

1  1, 524 

.1, 053 
165 

613,348 
415,188 
75, 144 

487 

Ship  building  . . . .. .  . . 

488 

Ship  smithing  . . . 

489 

Shoddy  . ..." . 

490 

Shoddy,  &c . . . J 

19 

39  800 

92  786 

as'  uo 

148, 120 

•  491 

Shoe  and  boot  tins _ .... 

’ 

35,000 
:  900 

33,500- 

31, 400 
1,475 
13,235 

55 

15 

■ 

8,184 

840 

6,  313 

•  149,740' 

2,200 
31,  000 

492 

Shoo  binding . . 

7 

493 

Shoe  findihgs . 

2 

17 

494 

SUoa  nails . . . . 

495 

Shoe  peg  machines . 

.  4,000 

36’S? 

26 

13 

,  2 

7,300 

•  16,000 
143  6f8 

496 

Shoe  pegs.. . . 

«>•> 

. . s**’ 

497 

498 

499 

Slioo  peg  wood . ; . 

1 

3,000 

28  6G8 
2,500 

4 

3, 880 

17,000 

Shoestrings.-;.,... _ i 

30 

107,350 

43,808 

261 

1 

86,130 

227,  984 
7  040 

500 

501 

503 

Shovels  and  spades . T___  .  - 

'  1 

3,000 

14,250 

6 

2,  ICO  . 

20,000 

Shovels,  forks,  and  hoes  . . .  . 

Shovels,  forks,  &c . . . 

11 

338,800 
46, 000 
‘  1,500 

9,000 

480,560 

90,472 

1,175 

1,300 

578 

116 

305, 330 . 
33, 144 
4,300 
3,208 

777, 048 
..  129,750 
-16,' 500 
5,850 
118,  000 

503  ; 

Show  cases.... . . . 

504 

Sieve  hoops . 

2 

9 

505' 

Silk  and  fancy  goods . . . 

. . * 

.500 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &o. ...  _ _ 1 

■r 

18»70ri‘ 

J!’*® 

3 

50 

T  Oil  ilflU 

•  ’ ,  ■  gtji)  ]  00 

507 

’ Silk,  sowing . . . .  . 

r 

161 

327 

1  259  880 

508 

Silk,  sewing,  twist,  &c . . . . . . j 

i4'ooo 

82a,  720 

331 

851 

132,  03? 

509 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  ware _  *  . 

■ 

391, 800 

70 

170 

55, 152 

»  360  13^ 

510  , 

Silv  er-plated  ware . . . . 

1, 019, 000 
18,800 

1, 205,  p50 
86, 390  ; 

1,332 

156 

545,  988 
8,208 

101,  780 
-  34  goo 

511 

Silver  plating . . . . . . 

*? 

*  . 

11, 800 

16, 355  1 

30  - 

”  i 

13,  964 
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MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OP,  I860. 


4 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM-  1 

-g 

FLO  TED. 

H  ■ 

1 

g 

- 1- 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

•ri 

I 

1 . 

2 

O 

1  ' 

i 

73 

!• 

1 

o 

n 

•a 

1 

1  ' 

.  j 

1' 

'1 

£ 

t  ■ 

512 

513 

$56, 300 

40 

5 

$18, 106 

$103,400 

22 

474,300 

.  ■  433, 519 
4,300 

347 

11 

3 

•  ■.155,772..., 

..  754, 909 

514 

14 

152,400 

SI,  650 

’  287 

2 

81,644 

102,604 

207, 150 

516 

130 

807,700  ; 

1,725,553 

636 

25 

'  2,  504,734 

4 

10, 900 

0,  085 

15 

6, 840 

19,600 

518 

519 

400 

460 

2 

960 

2, 000 

‘  6,  QQ0 

1, 720 
•208, 166 

6 

2,400 
:  180,173 

6,000 

-  65*1, 374 

411 

2,000. 

3,100 

4 

1,200 

.  5, 0‘#0 

522 

Springs— Ciu-riago . 

*15 

351,600 

578,353 

aw: 

208,416 

968,  325 

Spiml . . . 

51, 489 
45,443 

.  .8, 280 
44,226 

95/009 

133,535 

18 

4  L,  100 

104 

525 

91 

.  262,360 

;  314,346 

208 

4 

50, 040 

469,772 

520 

Stationery — Inkstands,  &e . 

3 

25, 000- 

7,890 

.  19; 

11 

11,760 

32,000 

T  mirl  nnuilla  - 

3 

2.500 

1.500 

2, 285 

ii 

6 

4,920 

12, 900 

_  ill. 

1,  390 

li- 

1 

2,352 

22,  UD0 

Staves,  shooks,  and  heading . . 

*  303,524 

268,  93T 

539 

155, 207 

071,251 

530 

Steam  and  guts  littinga . 

23, 000 

6, 645 

29 

15,660 

29,300 

531 

Steam  aud  gas  valves,  fittinga,  &c . 

6 

140,  900 

101,034 

'  300 

30 

75, 792 

337, 0:00 

532 

533 

50, 500 
30, 000  . 

7,  980 

18 

10, 440 

83,’ 000 

Steam  healing  apparatus . . . . 

"  9,775 

3,400 

20,  000 

534 

1 

300 

300 

s 

.900* 

,  •  1, 800' 

2,120 

500 

13 

3, 120 

35^000 

536 

1 

5,  000 .. 

6 

2,880 

4,000 

Stone  quarry iug . 

1, 185, 675 

■  ■  121,413 

1,524 

549,  430 

1, 025, 454 

538  ' 

q,(Vtl„  wrtvlr 

25 

282,875 

153,653 

660 

290,  650 

522, 097 

539 

4  ■ 

.  7;  500 

8,700 

13 

8 

5,712 

-  Sr,  650 . 

540 

3 

2, 500 

3,170  " 

23 

27 

12,228 

18,  500 

541 

33 

1, 104, 900 
2,600 

2,477,116 

777 

6,614 

1,353,564 

4,  294, 816  . 

542 

2 

5,  600 

18 

7,680 

10, 500 

513 

...  1 

1, 000  l 

•  1, 875 

6 

1, 200 

3, 275 

544 

3 

830,000 

2, 895,  500 

310 

.  101,760 

4,123,807 

545 

1 

400, 000  I 

1,215,000 

200 

72,000 

1, 350, 000 

546 

3 

340,000 

242,792 
144,500  ; 

’  142 

333 

94,980 

630,000 

547 

2 

*  33, 000 

32 

It,  520 

182,800 

5-18 

.  2 

21,000  1 

10, 375 

10 

13 

5, 760 

•  51,000 

549 

1.  ! 

3,000 

580 

4- 

2, 880 

8,000 

550 

33 

251,600 

25,  98C 

765 

■  230,404 

415,998 

551 

fill¬ 
'd  1 

1,43*7, 850, 
99, 000 

1,238,704 
33, 555 

1,754 

130 

53 

-680,750 

2,581,408 

552  - 

52, 500 

124, 535 

553 

3 

2, 200 

828 

11. 

1,920 

4, 275 

554 

Toys . : . . . . . 

2 

.28, 000 

22, 000 

30 

28 

19, 500 

63,000 

055 

22 

107,800 

320, 188 

183 

73 

88, 320 

514,890 

556 

6 

.  9,300 

300 

'*  8,957 

320 

15 

34. 

11,820 

-  29,110 

557 

558 

059 

1 

3 

1..440 

1  4,001). 

Turning  Jv«\\  v  »AV’ng  4  v  ^ ^  * 

33 

104,880 

51,  615 

lift 

54,708 

-  145i  515 

1 

1,000  - 

*  900 

2 

■  720 

•  1,875 

500 

6 

*  97,500 

37,287 

105 

61 

55, 836  ■ 

■  176,770 

561 

2-  : 

26,500 

5,000, 

32 

7 

11,  520 

25,000 

562 

.  11. 

,  42, 500 

43,417 

19 

47: 

16,500 

91,536 

503 

5 

43, 400  ■ 

:  187,-200 

•  .1, 500 

134,141 

.  38 

20 

20,556 

205,740 

561 

22 

1 

500,  451 
2,025 

273 

69 

126,  oSe 

910*643 

565 

2 

1,200 

4,51)0 

560 

11 

7 

-  197,200 
94, 200 

371, 208 

87 

■-  3 

.34,056. 

'*  567,900 

567 

159,  255 

'34 

15,192 

250, 500 

568 

14 , 
213 

50,  550 

53, 974 

33 

10 

11,076 

89,563 

569 

266,725 

155,  745 

512 

201, 102  - 

490,183 

570 

2 

A  1,500 

7, 400 

20 

7, 440 

18,009 

571 

572 

5 

4,  600 

2,  523 

8 

3,144 

.  9,820 

1 

.  3,000 

15,635 

8  • 

'  4 

4, 800 

'25,000 

073 

3 

385,  500 

48, 450 

■  191 

100 

133,660 

348,900 

574 

1  . 

1,000 

■  1,  900 

5 

1,800 

9,600 

575 

Whalebone . . . . . 

1 

10,000 

1  ’  32,000 

6 

1 

1, 800 

38, 000 
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MANUPApTTJBHS. 

1 

3 

1 

■3  -■ 
1 

'  1 

.1  • 

.  5 

• 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EMr 

PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

& 

1 

f 

!  , 

73 

3 

Female. 

576 

Whip  lushes . * . . . . 

2 

$5,300 

$3,300 

6 

22  ' 

$3, 120 

$8,700 

577 

.Whips  and  canes  . . . . . . . . . 

29 

237,550 

106,580 

468 

340 

163, 466 

578,000 

578 

White  lead . . . 

2 

122,000 

411,800 

66 

2 

28,680 

530,  000 

579 

Whitesmith  in  g . ... . . . . . 

4 

1,800 

2,600 

8* 

1 

■3, 504 

10,  000 

580 

4,  000 

5,000 

6 

2,400 

8,  000 

081 

Wigs  and  hair  work  .......  . . . . . . 

4 

.10,000 

7,500 

8 

7 

4,236 

13,  900 

582 

Willow  ware...: . . . . . ' _ ..... 

2 

11,  000 

2, 375 

32 

10 

14,760 

24,  000 

12,  500 

584  / 

10,230 

*  ■  5,  520 

585 

■•Wire . .. . . . . 

3 

40,000 

39 

10,  848 

52. 926 

586  ' 

Wh’er  bonnet . . . . . . . 

2  : 

3;  ooo  . 

6, 180 

4  - 

3 

1,572 

.15,450 

587 

Wire,  crinoline . . . . . . 

1  | 

4,000 

2, 050 

1 

480  , 

4,000 

588 

Wire  for  hoop  skirts  . . . . .... 

-  .  3  | 

#£  000 

209, 800 

54 

31 

25,  680 

301,  900 

589  - 

Wire  cloth  . . . . . . . 

•  2  1 

'  13,000 

5, 780 

'  '  -.14' 

4,  464 

13, 000 

590 

Wire  drawing  .  .  . . . ..................... 

9  1 

*  357,000 

684, 075 

481 

28 

176,940 

1,237,600 

,  591 

Wire  work . . . . . . . . . 

7 

36,300 

,  33, 4G6 

54- 

10 

31,  060 

78,  300 

592 

Wooden  screws  . . . . . . . . . . 

3 

■"  5,400 

1, 540 

10. 

3, 120 

7,440 

598 

Wooden  ware . . . . . . . 

161  - 

599,700 

399,858 

1,102 

11 

347, 198 

1,013,387 

594 

595 

Wood  work — Miscellaneous  . . . . . . 

Lnrldors  rmrl  ptppa.  „  _  '  n . 

5 

1 

20,500 

7  000 

28, 590 
1,'SOO 

38 

6 

8 

14,  370 

3, 160 

. '  70, 250 
4, 500 

596 

Wool  carding . . . . . . . .... _ 

64 

85,500 

137, 151 

85 , 

'67 

.23,  484 

.  179,999 

597 

Wool  cleaning,  &c . . . . 

10. 

94,  000 

290, 490 

•  79  ' 

2 

28,976 

398,625 

598 

Woollen  goods . . . . . . . 

365 

18,077,753 

23,978,431 

14,470 

10, 350 

5,  953, 186 

39, 458, 471 

5qp 

Woollen  yarn  . . . . . . . 

33 

675,  700 

934, 180 

370 

393 

191,661 

1,320,027 

600, 

Wool  pulling  . . . . . . . . . 

5 

130,  000 

175,000 

32 

13, 152 

267, 166 

601 

Worsted  goods . 

3 

3,230.000 

2,442,775 

1, 101 

1,277 

543,684 

3,701, 378 

6Q& 

ZiftCj  oxide  of... . . . . 

2 

18,000 

31.G90 

10 

1 

4,920 

39, 860 

Total . . . . . . . . 

20,871 

257,477,783 

245,523,107 

262,834 

129, 002 

104,231,473 

468,599,287 

TOTALS  OF  MANUFACTURES, 


ARRANGED 


ALPHABETICALLY  AND  NUMERICALLY, 


FOR 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES, 


(NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  AND 
'  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA.) 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1860. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

is 

% 

1 

s 

& 

Capital  invested. 

•a 

number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products.  1 

Cost  of  raw  materic 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

319 

.  $2,  001,  307 

$915,  887 

2,578  [ 

$805, 507 

$a,  sun,  oos 

*  ( 

5 

Horse-powers . 

69 

216,250  . 

1  117, 766 

338 

108, 144 

342,379 

0 

Threshers  and  separators . 

24 

392,  000 

122, 189 

345 

1 

121, 365 

397,  945 

11 

Ammunition . . . 

3 

108,  300 

68,850 

98 

6 

35,340 

147,  500. 

6,  000 

8  1 

1G,  000 

20, 000 

38,  300 

1,209 

5,  500 

1,800 

6, 000 

17 

Artificial  limba . 

5 

35, 000 

10,  050 

35  I 

4 

23,544 

|  53, 000 

18 

Artists’  materials . 

7 

11,500 

11, 7CS  i 

37  1 

5  . 

15,  200 

44,200 

19 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . 

67 

73,270 

101, 281 

133  ' 

5 

31,  814 

173, 20G 

l,  200 

b,ooo 

21 

Awnings,  tents,  &c . 

14 

25, 200 

41, 126 

64 

15  , 

23, 892 

95,  400 

44 

14,  844 

58, 509 

23 

Bags . . . 

4 

14,  700 

51, 385 

15 

13 

5,  700 

95, 495 

24  ' 

600 

1 

480 

1,300 

25 

14, 000 

18 

ft,  760  ' 

39,  000 

4,  848 

54, 800 

27 

Bark,  e-round .  . .  . 

36 

80,  000 

15, 968 

154,  403 

28 

Bariev,  near! .  ...  .  . . 

3 

9 

3, 300 

53,  000 

20 

Barytes . _ .  .  _  _ .  .  . . 

1 

5,  000 

40 

12, 000 

25,  000 

30 

Baskets . 

42 

71, 325 

39,  903 

.  216 

37 

70,002 

159,  545 

31 

Bath  tubs. .  .....  .  . 

j 

50 

12,000  ' 

62, 000 

32 

I  Bead  work . 

8 

24,200 

15,  911 

3 

37 

6,624 

25,749 

33 

Beds,  spring . . . 

7 

21,200 

79,  G54 

18 

5 

7,  6G8 

243, 900 

34 

Beehives . .  . . . 

4 

2, 191 

12 

3, 900 

8, 950 

35 

,  Bellows . . . 

i  9 

46, 135 

46 

17,  088 

108,350 

30 

Bells . 

17,500 
58,000  1 

6 

%  004 

40, 000 

37 

|  Bolls.  t*,ow.  &n  . . .  ..... 

3 

107, 31,0 

37 

13, 5Q0 

158, 200 

38 

Belts,  children’s  . . . 

1 

60,000 

185,  001) 

4 

166 

20, 925 

450,  000 

39  . 

Billiard  cues  .... 

g 

4,000  ! 
57,700- 

3, 600 

4 

1, 380 

12,  000 

40  ' 

Billiard  and  hncntfOlo  fnKlna 

<5 

127, 482 

141 

63, 120 

281,  650 

41 

Billiard  tables.  . .  .' 

2 

1,  400 

550 

5 

2, 496 

3, 500 

42 

Blacking . 

6 

170, 700 

•  167,  490 

56 

84 

31,  084 

245, 300 

43  ! 

Blacking  and  water-proof  composition . . . 

5 

5,  650 

6,  778 

5 

4 

2, 208 

22,  800 

44 

Blackamithinp' . 

3  084 

1, 909,  278 
500 

1, 318,  523 

6,148 

1, 757,  998 

4,414,282 

45 

Blacksmiths’  tools . 

x 

625 

2 

;  864 

1,  BOO 

46 

Blank  books . . 

6 

35,  000 

28, 145 

51 

19 

20, 496 

69,  773 

47 

Bleaching . . .  . .  _j 

2 

115, 000 

22,  600 

58 

13 

22, 224 

94,  DUO 

48 

Blinds  and  shades .  . . . . 

9 

20,  600 

39,  340 

65 

1 

26, 404 

99,  320 

49 

Block  letters . 

4 

12, 700 

5,  623 

33 

1 

'  15, 936 

21,  547 

50 

Blocks  and  numps _  _ 

48 

127, 850 

65,  570 

170 

63, 426 

286,722 

51 

Blocks  find  spnrn 

2 

2, 500 

2, 900 

7 

2, 544 

9, 490 

52 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  rivetH 

17 

416,  300 

297. 590 

514 

137, 652 

,,  749,475 

53 

Bolts,  nuts.  washevR  fr.o. .  - 

7 

71,  000 

43, 748 

94 

28, 920 

108,300 

54 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets 

4 

17, 800 

29, 550 

31 

10, 200 

54, 110 

55 

Bone-black _ 

j  5 

138, 000 

125, 750 

59 

16, 920 

233, 000 

50 

Bono  boiling . .  . . 

5 

23, 500 

74,  080 

38 

12, 156 

129,  530 

57 

Bookbinders'  machinery . . . . . 

1  4 

26, 000 

6,390 

46 

1 

19, 0138 

39, 100 

■  58, 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . . . 

126 

1, 037, 850 

830,  739 

1,267 

2, 034 

639, 704 

2, 203,  677 

59 

Boots  and  shoes .  . 

1  5, 412 

7,418,153 

9,  691,  024 

27,  349 

5, 296 

8, 471, 674 

22, 976, 783 

60 

Bottle  moulds . 

1  1 

5,  000 

1,  000 

7 

2, 640 

6,  000 

61 

Boxes — Oifmr  .  .  . . 

1  4 

1,  500 

1,  925 

10 

3,348 

6, 600 

62 

Packing 

74 

295,  000 

455,182 

581 

215, 652 

876, 527 

G3 

Paper . 

63 

207, 646 

306, 985 

344 

773 

'242,966 

|  786, 306 

87 
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42 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

1, 

MANUFAOTTJKES. 

f 

*6 

1 

| 

6 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

Male. 

*§ 

1 

Animal  cost  of  labc 

* 

1 

3 

64 

65 
qG 

67 

68 

69 

40 

$229,250 

4,500 

502,710 

$390, 222 

3, 376 
477,518 

387 

$145, 216 

5,  400 
.185,976 

$702, 075 

12.500 
832,  737 

3,000 

67.500 
62, 200 

1, 470,293 
8,279,727 
4,959,643 
25, 750 
6rtiw 
118, 100 
10, 000 

524 

30,000 
45, 000 
280,485 

1,  984,  G70 
3,712,789 

13, 950 
28,555 

19, 464 

m 

985 

960, 135 
5,196,888 
948,794 
12,100 
2,500 
52,741 
5,000 
432,697 
3,510 
789,148 
715 

71 

7a 

3,002  " 
9,506 

216 

2 

6, 240 
3,120 
42, 852 

3,  COO 
129,708  | 

74 

•  75 

500 
76, 100 
10, 000 

10 

118 

8 

1 

76 

27 

32,300 

760.350 
3,000 

13,200  ; 
3,400 

109.350  ; 
5,000 

1,  655,250 
30, 000 
135, 000 
168,700 
3,000 

18 

1, 392 

9,800 
1,689,283 
2, 500 
16,300 

27,  m 
120,  666 

87 

593 

479,  900 

1,  200 

81 

3 

10 

12,950 

44,228 

2,  920 

1,  984,  806 
6,753 
569, 120 
439,238 
2,250 

1,848 

104 

84 

10 

1,241 

25 

71 

43 

274 

438, 324 
12, 450 
27, 300 
17, 100 

1,  920 
62, 688 
600 

3,407,383 
Cfi,  000 
663, 001) 
584, 793 

87 

88  : 

-  89 

90 

Candles,  adamantine . . . 

181 

1, 145, 000 
1, 800 

91 

Candles,  wax . . . . . . . . . 

1, 000 

750 

92 

Cap  fronts... .  . . . _ 

1 

93 

Caps . . . . . . . .  ..... 

26 

8*  450 

rp  Jqo 

379,  982 
4,000 
300, 000 

91 

Card  cutting . . . 

1 

.1,000 

1,500 

~ 

1,080 

95 

Cards,  enamelled  ... . . . 

_ _ 

' 

96 

Cards,  playing . . 

r“ 

™n 

214,000 

97 

Carpentering . . . . 

584 

79 

98 

Carpenters'  tools . . . . . . 

11 

1 

1  642, 914 
157,  65Q 
4,000 

1, 998,  968 

46, 129 

1  305 

280 

3 

81,  668 

1, 020 
*  fjpg  JIQiJ 

221, 150 
•  6,000 
4,479,410 
988 

99 

Carpet  clenuJn g _ _ _ _ _ 

100 

Carpets. . 

0  n 

101 

Carpets,  rag . . . . ......... ..r... 

l 

200 

2, 194,  242 
712 

1 

i  r3 

180  . 
4,  3<iQ 

3  698  333 

102 

Carnage  lamps . 

8, 650 
9, 959, 819 

103 

Carriages . 

2 

1  612 

k  070  4HK  1 

9 

101 

:  Carriages,  children1)* 

3, 552  084 

10  675 

20 

105 

Carriage  trimmings. ....... . . . . 

0 

68,  500 

56,  330 

159 

4 

Go  530 

203, 750 
12, 200 
1, 868, 233 
422,  600 
1, 833, 350 
155,  200 
4,296 

10G 

Cars . . . .  — -  r 

24 

4 

5,  COO 

1  Itlfi  O/Vl 

6, 040 
871,365 
232, 178 
1,151,140 
56, 867 
1,400 

i  o* 

g 

538,552 

107 

Cars  and  omnibuses . . 

Jl,  OHU,  oUU 

275,  000 

1, 138,  700 
64, 400 
500 

318 

481 

140 

108 

Car  wheels . . . . 

13 

36 

* 

193, 620 
67,  808 
1,290 

109 

Carving . . 

110 

Carving,  wood . 

111 

Cement..  . 

3 

112 

Chains . 

3, 300- 
1,000 
83, 800 
18,500 

1,000  I 

160, 100 
8,445 

1, 830 
68,599 
13,356 
400 

321 

2 

4,824 
900 
39, 224 
.  3, 024 

2,  400 

16,  875 
5, 250 
255, 108 
34,  QUO 

113 

Chalk,  prepared . 

x 

20 

111 

Charcoal. . . . 

-  22 

4 

115 

Charcoal,  pulverized . . . . . 

4 

176 

116 

Charts,  hydrographic. ......... _ 

8 

3, 000 
103, 060 

117 

Cheese  boxes . .  . 

78 

. 

118 

.  Chumicnloils . . 

100,  000 

178 

*  1 

C,  920 

200, 000 

119 

Chemicals  . . . 

- 

134, 825 

20 

120 

Chemicals — Bi- eliminate  of  potash 

51 

2,  635, 800 

2, 054.  077 

1, 141 

62 

384, 708 

135,  000 
30, 000 

121 

Miscellaneous  .  .  * _ 

1 

70,  000 

100,300 

50 

20 

15, 600 
3,600 

123 

China  and  glass  decorating, . . 

2 

12,  000 
OAir  nfiri 

12  000 

123 

Chocolate _ 

aJUP,  UUU 

5,000 
li>,  600 

8,995 

116 

40 

66, 000 
913 

6t  144 
3,956 
20, 952 
972 

18^' '  ®  jj 

124 

Chrome  miniuff . 

1 

1 

2 

32 

3 

15,000 
56,  712 
108,797 
3,200 

125 

Churns . . . 

1 

126 

Cider . . . . . 

61 

2 

17 

127 

Cigar  boxes . . . 

80770 

1,850 

®  066 
1.430  1 

2  i 
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| 

; 

i  1 

•NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

f 

'  | 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

= 

s, 

1  ' 
ft 

is 

1 

o 

Cost  of  raw 

*!  1 
ft  1 

i 

1 

1 

13 

4 

950 

$1,816,980  ! 
1, 300 

89.500 

12. 500  ! 

70.500 
4,500 

$2,125,471 

840 

24, 000 

17, 410 

27, 61.2 

3, 100 

335 

$1, 482, 876 

1, 104 
24,384 

14, 160 
18,420 

1S9 

• 

105,660 

1U1 

26 

38 

10 

101,400 

m  ! 

r8 

13  ; 
44 

1,887  . 
6 

18,  450 
986, 490 
25,273,136  ! 
647,452  | 
252,  000  ! 

6 

275 
27, 318 

34 

135 

12,924 
439,328 
11, 409,570 
79,104 
78,300 
1,002,148 

50, 960 
•2, 557, 022 
45,236,596 
764, 575 
412, 000 

m 

376,  400 

1,949 
36, 932 
297 

165 

•138  : 

139 

188, 000* 
50, 000 

160 

23, 900 

29,337 
10,730 
4,900 
1,318 
1,037,898 
3:33, 380 
14,750 

2,  800 

2, 200 
13,880,250 

7, 13G,  780 

11, 200 
6,500 
11,809,574 
3,3*10,917 
21,750 

176 

25. 126 
5,356 

5, 503, 124 
2,017,872 
2,040 

■  140  ! 

148 

02, 100 
10,  SOO 
34, 000 
303, 500 

82,  010 
380,220 
118,708 
151, 035 
38,036 
3,550 
73,  552 
1,200 

34 

18, 384 
0,804 
4,824 

195,100 

.150 

151 

20 

435,000 

135,297 

1 

152 

OoffiUH . . . 

12 

121,' 200 

47o,  693 

•153 

£ 

110 

2 

53,112 

109,089 

■  154 

2 

21 

1 

4, 000 
62,  300 

1,  000 
78,  700 

3,  000 
1,000 
900, 150 

2,160 

6,650 

i 

153 

Coke . . . 

01,308 

189,844 

156 

Comb  plates . . 

1,080 

2,700 

157 

Combs . . . . . 

20 

19 

50,424 

157, 484 

158 

Combs,  shell . . . 

2 

9, 800 

8 

3, 840 

'  28, 090 

•159 

Collie tttiou sts*  tools . . . . .  ... 

1 

3 

1,440 

25, 009 

160 

0  ( ui  i\x  tii  mery . 

272 

1,077 

1, 020,  624 

S,  035, 574 

1, 047 
5,687 

238 

372, 310 

2, 852, 671) 
5, 010, 738 

•HI 

Cooperage . . 

1, 982, 843 

5 . 

1, 732, 559 
1,392 

162 

Bungs . . 

1 

2, 000 
50, 000 
40,000 
1,140,000 
770, 000 
201,300 

1  105,159 

5,  LOO 

•  163 

Copper  mining . . . 

1 

2, 850 
500 

65 

10, 140 

18,182 

164 

Copper  ore . . . . . 

1 

80 

24,000 

60, 000 

165 

Copper,  sheet  and  bolt . 

4 

750, 950 

2, 112,  350 
269, 137 

1, 644, 237 
37, 511 
825 
130,899 

113 

220 

42,000 

92,400 

973, 768 

166 

Copper  smelting . . . . . 1 

3 

2, 540, 000 

•167 

Coppersiui  tiling . . . 

33 

108,704 

552, 464 

168 

i  Cordage  . . 

80 

10 

1 

1,144 

57 

3 

30L 

323, 744 

2,565,485 

163  | 

Cork  cuttlug . . . „T 

41, 500 

5, 000 

14, 088 

92,500 

170  j 

Corundum . 

1, 440 

3,001) 

•171  | 

Cotton  batting  . . . 

14 

85, 200 

101 

8 

34 

28, 080 

207,  630 

172 

Cotton  braid . 

1 

1,500 

1,550 

4 

2,100 

20, 000 

173  ■; 

Cotton  coverlets . 

17 

33,475 

44,020 
23,  973 
10,  200 
12, 507, 907 

66 

18 

20, 028 

99, 675 

•174  I 

Cotton  llnunel  carding. ...... 

3 

6,000 
15, 000 

4,  836 
13, 500  - 

54, 482 

175  | 

Cotton  gins  . 

1 

25 

11,  202 

45, 000 

176 

Cot tou  goods . . . 

270 

17, 140, 71 9  1 

15,563 

30 

5,052,836 

24,031,639 

■177 

Cotton  lamp  wick . 

2 

70, 000 

52, 909 

43 

8,  700 

119, 124 

178  ' 

Cotton  mosquito  netting _ 

53  000 

32,  720 
18, 127 
12, 500 

58 

71 

6 

25,  950 
15,  000 

138,392 

40,318 

179 

Cotton  tublo  cloths . . 

13 

1 

23  550 

68 

180 

Cotton  thread . . . .  „ . .  . 

2, 500 

16 

30 

0,000 

r  22,  00U 

imi  ; 

Cotton  twine . . 

2 

1, 800 

2,  900 

1, 169, 159 
29,200 

84, 750 

54, 108 

4 

4 

1,  500 

5,  UQ0 

183 

Cotton  yarn . 

35 

1, 410, 800 

708 

1,124 

.  323,040 

1,950,597 

183 

Cruciblus . . . 

80, 000 
109, 700 
64,580 

47 

18,  600 
79,008 

110,000 

184 

Cutlery . . . . . 

23 

71 

207 

219, 225 

185 

Dentistry . . . 

106 

1 

44,  580 

162, 684 

186 

Drain  tile . 

44 

281,100 

45,500 

500 

1,000 

98, 446 

388 

6 

150,  008 

461, 213 

187 

Drugs,  ground . .  .  _ 

3 

77,  200 

16 

5,  544 
720 

107,  500 

188 

Drum  heads . . . . . . s 

1 

1, 500 

2 

3, 000 

189 

Dumb  waiters  ... . . . 

1 

1,  500 

4 

1,920. 

9, 000 

190 

Dyeing . 

g 

226, 500 
227, 091 

112,200 

256,314 

245 

44 

90,324 

259,  990 

191 

1  Dyeing,  &c, . . . 

49 

aii 

56  1 

99,228 

559,848 
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s 

a 

% 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

i 

MANUFACTURES 

S 

■s 

s 

I 

K 

Capital  invested. 

1 

5  . 

* 

1 

q 

4 

1 

£ 

Animal  cost  of  labc 

Annual  value  of  px 

$581,600 

40,000 

$390, 650 
30,800 

859 

30 

176 

$311,864 

12, 000 

$1, 366, 449 
00, 000 

194 

4 

45,950 

500 

1,047,059 

14,500 

12,840 
313 
560,  ,309 
3,720 

•  82, 703 

2,600 

1, 590, 018 
51,000 

196 

300 

602, 100 

9, 655 

85 

3 

1,556 

78 

10, 000 

10, 000 

I, 560 

2, 712 
3,240 

864 

408 
47, 172 
26, 892 
480 
54,  660 
51, 768 

II,  184 
105, 720 
101, 173 

696 

8, 260 
480 

10,000 

10,500 

2,200 

3,741 

155,130 

48,900 

25,000 

600 

4,000 

3,750 

1,000 

205 

_ 

39,808 

8,325 

65 

40 

23  !n! 

_ ^ 

49 

2 

207 

550 

113 

- 

206,300 

32 

49,850 
24,500 
77, 150 

38, 905 

9, ‘436 
19, 290 
350,887 

330 

25 

18  8 

1„G 

26,700 
179, 166 
641,200 

211 

39 

13 

212 

222 

213 

214 

27 

30,495 

160 

79,480 

550 

33 

106,278 
1,700 
70, 000 

215 

216 

g 

16 

3 

1 

33‘  ^ 

r> 

V  Ln 

55,000 
479, 573 
4,500 
622, 204 
424, 700 
43, 800 
1,588 

218 

31 

321,400 

600 

870,916 

186 

55,404 

672 

219 

Miter  bags . . . . . 

. 

220 

Fire-arms . . . . . . . 

91 

16l'  381 

655 

221 

Fire-brick . . . 

22 

484,200 

176, 080 

401 

107, 573 
18, 000 
900 
242, 760 
240 

222 

Fire-caps  . . . . . . 

*  4 

223 

Fire-clay  . . . . . . . . . 

2,000 

445,500 

700 

15,658 

3g 

224 

Fire-engines  . . . . 

11 

1 

162,044 

225 

494 

617, 350 

225 

Fire-escapes . . . . . 

700 

223 

Fireworks . . . . . . 

87 

150, 000 

227 

Fish . . . . . . . 

g 

4, 800 
30, 150 
259, 050 

240 
4,596 
23, 380 

12 

222 

3,096 
39,434 
213, 776 
14,  050 

7, 399 

228 

Fisheries . . . . . . . 

40 

266 

58,285 

229 

Fisheries — Oyster . . . . . . 

531,565 

230 

Herring,  &o . . . . . 

19 

171 

69, 180 

231 

Shad,  herring,  tec . . . 

32 

2^9^0 

5,600 

187 

19, 113 

38,755 

232 

Fish-hooks . . . 

2 

157,000 
2, 400 

233 

Fishing  lines . . . . . . . 

1022nn 

3?  ’  nno 

43 

3 

^  840 

234 

Fishing  nets . . . . . . 

1 

3 

1 

4*>0 

9,000 
13, 000 

235 

Fishing  tackle . . . 

4 

7  000 
8,900 
400 

2,925 

1,280 

2 

10 

1 

4,620 

144 

236 

Flags,  &e . 

* 

2,000 

237 

Flags,  bouners,  &c . .  . 

1 

68, 600 

238 

Flax  dressing . . . 

25 

41,036 

qi  nnfl  ono 

61, 888 
70, 061, 772 

48 

28 

17,  059 

109, 439 

239 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

71 

82,  783,  553 
48,250 
16,500 
14, 100 

240 

Flour  sacks . . . . . 

* 

vJJ ,  UUo,  x!Uo 

8,623 

ti,  ODD,  OrilJ 

211 

Flowers  . . . . . . 

3 

9*  non 

40, 775 

11 

2,028 

242 

Fly  nets  j-.-. . . , . . 

3 

9,5  0 

7 

243 

Foundry  facings . 

7 

r800 

74. 500 

30. 500 
176,200 

44, 696 
8,865 
139, 897 

9 

30 

31 

150 

12,  900 
19,  680 
66,  768 

9  OR7  PP4 

105,950 

244 

Furnaces,  (hot  air,)  registers,  &c . 

2 

81,200 

245 

Furnaces,  (hot  air,)  cooking  ranges,  &c . 

22 

36t,fe3S 

2-16 

Furniture — Cabinet . . . . 

9,122,040 

217 

Bedsteads . . 

20 

152, 200 

3,  097, 534 
74,437 

8, 421 
217 

a,  aoi,  co  t 

74,  232 

221,429 

248 

Chairs . . . . . . . . 

1,790,756 
11, 000 

249 

250 

251 

Cradles,  patent . . . 

1 

6,000 

551, 028 
3,000 

1, 838 
12 

3«>J. 

5,  7C0 

Couuting-house ... . . . 

Polish . 

3 

4,500 

3,452 

22 

5,760 

18, 100 
44,000 
2,  461, 980 

252 

Furs . . . . 

75 

7 

253 

•251 

255 

G as,  illuminating . . . . . j% .  _ 

83 

1  007  700 
16,420,285 

1  10 

2, 492, 649 

369 

4, 127 

192,  470 
1,635,512 

7,955,971 

G  as  and  steam  fittings . jt. , , ,  T 

Gas  tixtuivs .  . 

5 

21 

11, 500 
316,350 

35, 975 
270, 192 

18 

678 

8, 460 
337, 924 

57, 900 
772, 200 
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MANUFACTURES 

I 

Capital  invested. 

i 

d  L 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED.  j 

! 

f 

s§ 

Cost  of  raw  materfc 

Male. 

Female. 

'3 

I 

1 

Annual  value  of  pr 

S5G 

Gaa  fixtures,  lamps,  chandeliers,  &o . . . 

6 

$975, 000 

$409, 040 

911 

2 

$317,949 

$1,425,0® 

5,628 

262 

Glass  hot-houses . . . 

1 

2,000 

8, 15Q 

6 

2, 400 

12, 000 

/^InnK  InftuVi) 

HGG 

Glass,  stained . , . . . . . 

3 

28,000 

19,215 

38 

3 

12, 876 

72. 000 

S37 

Glass  staining . 

6 

36, 400 

40, 210 

51 

2 

S3, 344 

102, 100 

266 

Glassware  . . . . „ . 

51 

2,819, 106 

1,440,920 

4,751 

119 

1, 428,  528 

4, 329, 809 

1, 416 

598,164 

1,418,520 

11 

3, 840 

27, 250 

871 

Globes,  terrestrial  and  celestial . 

1 

4,000 

1,550  , 

4 

3 

1,740 

10, 000 

272 

Gloves . . . . 

12 

32, 000 

31,996 

29 

51 

17,304 

60,025 

873 

Gloves,  mittens,  &c.,  (buckskin) . . . 

92 

523,200 

470, 245 

369 

655 

267,707 

1,006,580 

274 

Gluo . 

12 

77, 300 

G4, 810 

85 

4 

20, 136 

122,  580 

877 

Gold  assaying  and  reilniug . . 

4 

507, 000 

114, 100 

166 

51 

213,720 

45a,  000 

278 

Gold  leaf  and  foil . . . 

17 

122, 500 

210, 610 

120 

71 

59,  652 

356, 372 

879 

Gold  watch  cases . . . - . 

19 

96,900 

195,650 

127 

3 

56,  988 

337, 690 

1 

180 

1,200 

2,160 

20,000 

G  iiUb  fltuUuia  i-a 

249, 900 

283 

Grease . . . . . . . 

80, 300 

6 

. 

2,880 

90,  000 

284 

Gum  aud  gum  cleaning . 

2 

30,000 

115, 375 

14 

38 

9,912 

199,  500 

285 

Gun  locks  und  materials . . 

2 

500 

4 

1,560 

2,750 

m 

[  Gunpowder . 

40 

995,700 

920,  522 

423 

10 

153,360 

!  1,  560,  675 

287 

ftnn smithing . 

1,188 

j  2, 890 

288 

Gutta-percha  goods  . . - . . . . 

'  3 

'34 

■ 

21,  600 

j  125, 750 

289 

Hair-cloth...... . . 

.  5 

141, 000 

102, 220 

52 

255 

78,252 

|  218,500 

,  290 

Hair,  curled . . . 

4 

11,500 

28,  826 

13 

5 

5,268 

37,220 

291 

Hair  jewelry . . . . . 

6 

21,000 

11,180 

17 

18 

9, 0GQ 

34, 000 

21)2 

1  I-Iames  . . 

rf 

5, 450 

4, 390 

15 

5,448 

12, 100 

293 

Handles  . . r__  .  . , .  . 

14 

45  jot) 

21,885 

78 

1 

28, 752 

89,313 

294 

900 

3 

1, 152 

4, 000 

295 

Hardware  M\  >11 

g^q  40Q 

464  328 

1  1, 091 

1C 

990.705 

1,175, 785 

2915 

Aiiimrafl  °Ufl  * 

54 

6  105 

33 

10,800 

22, 730 

297 

. 

10 

1, 600 

10 

4,800 

12,000 

298 

lliiililni*^ 

J 

34  500 

90 

36, 000 

75, 600 

299 

Coach  and  saddlery . 

50 

45  000 
429, 000 

449,  016 

1,125 

93 

j  378,816 

1,004,870 

3lKJ 

Gurry  p.onihn . 

1 

14, 000 

12, 950 

17 

1  4, 896 

21,510 

301 

Files . . . . 

21 

187, 800 

129,411 

416 

6. 

j  115, 872 

323,71111 

302 

Hinges. . . _ . 

3 

13,  000 

3, 820 

15 

5, 424 

19, 040 

303 

Locks . 

34 

202, 200 

76,  883 

239 

38 

78,267 

267,513 

304 

Patent  \yrHnehpfl . 

1 

6,  000 

1  C,  558 

IS 

5, 184 

35, 900 

305 

* 

55,  000 

28,  050 

‘  33 

14, 400 

58, 000 

300 

V] 

5,  500 

2,  602 

1  11 

4, 080 

11,000 

307 

Pimm-  mi 3  ml** 

2 

8, 000 

3, 740 

13 

5, 052 

12,  Ot'O 

308 

\UxhJ  1U  BB . . 

100 

1 

600 

;  1,000 

3.J0 

Piling 

9 

32,  000 

10, 497 

39 

13,672 

38, 615 

:*10 

R|||W,'J;  ’ 

3 

12, 900 

5,846 

41 

il,  180 

23,388 

3ll 

9 

10,730 

49 

14, 112 

35, 000 

319 

Skates  . . 

Spirit  levels  -  -  -  ,  ..  „  ,rrtT_T _ 

1 

1, 000 

495 

1 

360 

1, 1)00 

3)3 

Stocks  uud  dies . . . . . 

3 

30;  500 

14, 460 

7rt 

‘  24,996 

62,400 

314 

Trowels _ _ . . r  T r _ * _ .... _ 

1 

3,000 

|  2, 350 

12 

4,200 

!  It',  400 

315 

Trunk  rivets . 

2 

45,000 

1  20, 025 

130 

1  28 

1  22,606 

i  53, 500 

i*lB 

TTnt  and  bonnet  blocks 

2 

4,  OOfl 

|  1, 050 

!  7 

'  3,036 

7, 1100 

317 

HatblookB . . 

2 

eoo 

197 

]  4 

|  1.200 

2, 300 

3  Us 

1 

500 

150 

5  1 

300 

■  800 

319 

j  H  at  hlop.ksJ  Aft  1 

i  Hat  bodies . . . T _ , _ _ 

3 

81.000 

508. 320 

G8 

!  12 

1  33,240 

637, 400 
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i 

■3 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

MANUFACTURES. 

t 

l 

1 

J 

1 

1 

3 

a 

3 

! 

6 

| 

§ 

1 

B 

I 

& 

I 

$768,  350 

$1,973,131 
903,  016 
2,635,086 

9, 100 

11, 230 
2,600 
266,360 
242,528 
5,844 
1,360 
125,000 
15,500 

35, 301 

321  i 

152 

1, 069 

744 

3 

323 

6,500 

2,000 

3,  oob 
20,000 
160,000 

3,  000 

1,  000 
10,000* 
13, 800 
13,300 

325 

6 

11 

10 

329 

330 

50 

15 

56 

63 

332 

J 

334 

103 

928, 915 
3,120 
4,000 
2,656 

4, 175 

998 

1,694 

1, 500 
1,500 
16,000 
239,800 

336 

337 

338 

24 

936 

339 

(TO 

310 

13 

334,000 

.  465, 505 
34,989 
500 

2, 000 
1,500 
27,873 

33, 048 

15, 742 
2,272 

68 

39 

341 

7 

342 

x 

2,500 
22, 000 

9, 000 

343 

j 

344 

12 

119 

345 

30 

21 

' 

346 

Mutlicmatlcal,  nautical,  and  optical . 

70  500 
7,800 
7,500 
390  750 

347 

Optical . . . 

31 

318 

Philosophical . . . . . . 

319 

Surgical  and  dental . . 

27 

S3 

350 

'Pnlflgrfl.phja 

12, 500 
12, 000 
100,000 
426,000 

2, 037,  850 
10,974, 013 
36,100 

8,740 
11, 425 
112, 254 
480, 827 
2,61.5,941 
8,862,947 
19, 406 

22 

20 

83 

455 

2, 436 
10, 177 
26 

351 

Iron  axles . . . . . . . . 

352 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet . . . . 

353 

Ivon,  bar,  sheet,  &c . . . . 

351 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad.  -  -- 

30 

87 

355 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  railroad,  &o . 

356 

Iron  bedsteads . . . 

357 

Iron  blooms . . __ 

0 

358 

j  Iron  bridges . . . 

1, 866, 800 
83, 000 

7, 496, 291 

84, 847 

89 

359 

Iron  castin gs . . ... _ _ 

360 

j  Iron  hollow  waro.... _ 

50, 000 
502,200 
386  000 

63, 435 
285, 142 
180, 998 

125 

553 

361  ‘ 

Iron  castings— Inehulin g  stoves . . . . 

24 

15 

362 

*  Malloublo . . . . . . . 

Q 

363 

Ornamental.  1... . 

9,000 
5,004,579 
25,  000 
397, 200 

9, 890 

2, 555, 913 
25, 000 
248, 938 

11 

5, 290 
20 

249 

304 

Stoves . . . 

194 

365 

Iron,  corrugated . 

366 

Iron  forging . 

16 

3 

367 

Iron,  galvanized _ 

368 

Iron  gas  aud  water  pipe . 

874*587 

84, 900 

115 

369 

Iron  oro . . . . 

131 

1,170,227 
100,  000 
132,000 

1  r  7nn  74-1 

1 60*  8^7 

370 

Iron  ore  burning . . .  _ 

374, 738 

2  5™ 

27 

309 

371 

Iron  oro  mining  - . . . . . 

372 

Iron,  pig . . . . . . .  ^ 

_ _ 

’  ^ 

373 

Iron  railing . . . . . . 

J.O,  <yU,  i 

7fUl 

9, 226, 844 

9,381 

4 

374 

Iron  work,  ornamental _ 

U4U,  (UU 

399, 736 

625 

■  375 

Japanned  tin  ware . . . . . 

7l'  500 

39  18^ 

54 

376 

Japanned  warn  .............. _ • 

9,900 

13,239 

35 

16 

377 

Jewellers'  tools _ ............ _ , _ 

378 

Jewelry . 

100, 100 

o^’q00 

9 

379 

Jewelry,  &e . . . 

25,  63 

~o 

380 

Jewelry  cases  - . . . . . . . 

*26  300 

863 

81 

381 

Jewelry  cases,  &c . . . . . . 

600 

o  /via  qja 

19  300 

1, 120 

61 

6 

382 

Jewelry — (Told  chains,  &  c . . . . 

opo 

383 

Quid  pons  . . . . 

2 

* s,  UOO, 

1,800 

3,500 

1  673 

9 

117 

$94(5,  368 
528,  m 
047,  804 
2, 448 
1, 248 

2,  340 
4, 536 

3. 720 
8, 280 

-288 
7, 560 
20, 532 
22,47(5 
610,  508 
541,  116 
780 
1,020 
1, 500 
37, 100 
380, 094 
2D,  040 
13,  008 
1, 440 
4, 800 

3,  060 
46, 236 
40,  296 

8,676 
2,  6}  6 
111,228 
30, 224 
3,840 
32, 400 
170,256 
835, 656 
3, 283, 536 
12,288 
472,452 
30, 480 
2,6(55,880 
36,600 
181,  538 
188, 772 
3,  540 
2, 130, 088 
G,  000 
100, 200 
51, 000 
277, 692 
706, 204 

9.720 
88, 020 

2, 064,  012 
255, 813 
10,  308 
26,  544 
9,0(50 
3,888 
9, 420 
455,112 
22,  236 
1, 920 
824,  064 
3,096 


$3, 747, 153 
3, 058, 953 
5,283,058 
15,700 
14,  600 
8,000 
294,  981 
324,  COO 
24,  700 

I, 775 
145, 000 

52, 386 
73, 983 
2,733,069 
2,314,315 
6.080 
8,250 

o,  m 

170, 980 
2, 317, 000 
747,090  v 
90,  078 
3,000 
25,000 
30,  060 
144,  922 
116,  786 
66,  020 
7,260 
407,  085 
31,100 
31. 050 
192,  COO 
856, 125 
3, 868, 769 
15,122,843 
35, 000 
2,220,763 
131,450 
D,  843, 1)09 
113, 000 
772, 825 
575,300 
19,000 
7,040,133 
60,000 
515,751 
179,000 
1,342,824 
3,510,392 
204, 750 
156,  675 
14, 654,  063 
1, 135, 2(16 
58, 4UU 
97, 360 
31,100 
10,  500 
60, 578 
1, 660,  944 
74,  971 
3,  070 
4, 166,  046 

II,  200 
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-  -  '  - . -  "  “  . 

.  1 
3 

DUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM-  1 

42 

g 

PLOYED. 

P 

| 

o 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

I 

materia 

jjj 

9 

■s 

o 

i 

1 

1 

1 

| 

■s 

<£ 

1 

O 

o 

'i 

P4  < 

,o  ! 

_  Si  6.788 

m 

Juwol^  G  a  "  U  P 

5  . . ...1  1.500  1 

2,500 

_  . 

387  ' 

. j  118, 992 

580, 357 

3a3  ^ 

8  ' 

4,320 

389 

Lampblack . 

12 

109,800 

48, 158 

77  j 

3  1  28,716 

122, 410 

-  , 

391 

6 

49,  400 

64, 200  ' 

77  i 

25  30, 0G0 

117,800 

T  inns  and  lanterns 

104 

.  47, 636 

228, 630 

P  coaeh 

37, 060 

54 

. . .  22,416 

81,000 

'  ' 

Lamin'  Inc-motir- 

47 

.  15, 600 

89,265 

on- 

T  -1i’i  -  n  1 

17, 100 

39^ 

P" 

20 

48,060 

141,210 

397 

Laundry  work . - . - . 

2 

17,000 

165, 030 

i°  1 

145  31, 600 

207,000 

T  ( nil 

10 

.  660 

80U 

40 

. : .  9,600 

550,000 

WJ 

400 

L  1  ‘pi»  tnvl 

Leud  pipe,  Blieet  lead,  and  shot . . . - . 

5 

960,000 

1,828,675 

132  i 

2  50, 112 

1, 947, 700 

401 

Leather 

25,  694,  102 

10,871 

E5  3,167,460 

37,678,244 

402 

Leather — Morocco . . . . . — 

72 

1,605,500 

2, 669, 454 

1,655 

231  650,100 

4,245,573 

P  lent  1  tli  r 

840 

2, 050,  "60 

404 

Skin  dressing . - . 

8 

103, 100 

264, 741 

76 

9  27, 240 

357, 782 

T  IT  t  11- 

9 

.  2, CC4 

27,  non 

73 

. . .-.  30,828 

312, 860 

400 

13 

. .  1,728 

6, 290 

.  31 

.  12, 936 

43, 51.0 

409 

Lime . . . . . . 

504 

1,386,510 

987,893 

1, 940 

. .  531,758 

2,219,767 

1  ime  w titer 

465, 400 

1, 054 

.  226,556 

928,292 

411 

Linen  goods . . . . . . 

1 

200,000 

60, 000 

67 

94  SI,  430 

.  140, 000 

T  .  1< 

2  OQO 

3 

.  COO 

.  6, 000 

“ 

. . .  18,204 

82,  Gin 

413 

4  news 

. .  486,540 

8,  G65, 015 

413 

463 

8, 567, 660 

6  1,049,348 

11, 302,924 

416 

|  Rectified . 

130 

1,608,700 

3, 301, 869 

382 

3  155,756 

4. 079, 350 

417 

Wine . . . . . . . 

7 

87, 100 

108, 970 

32 

.  12, 636 

167, 966 

JT  i,  1 

5  566 

.  2,016 

10, 900 

419 

Lithography . . . 

46 

413,450 

208, 337 

684 

19  307, 032 

770, 000 

T  1  1,1  |  1  1  11  t.  1 

27, 928 

134 

.  46,800 

115,005 

4'JL 

Locomotive  engines . . . . . . 

8 

1,  G50, 000 

696,500 

1,255 

. .  464,880 

1, 420, 000 

422 

T  * 

848  592 

730, 400 

1,355 

.  549,300 

1,615,000 

423 

Looking  glass  anti  picture  frame* 

114 

626  350 

722, 026 

1, 157 

11  407, 876 

1,754,823 

424 

T.nml)ttrJ  panned  -  ...... 

172 

1, 889, 071 

3, 795, 496 

1,775 

. .  (501,416 

5, 210, 260 

425 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

6,309 

80,225,375 

11,  573, 696 

17,919 

54  4*  833, 839 

22, 966, 457 

420 

T,yn  cfuidpnfiPf] 

x 

10, 000 

52,780 

5 

.  1,800 

G2, 500 

427 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli _  _ _ _ 

1 

500 

3, 500 

1 

30  3, 600 

24,  000 

428 

18 

453, 038 

282, 178 

758 

5  234, 792 

841, 240. 

4?9 

Bobbins,  <fcc . . 

2 

5,000 

6,890 

32 

17, 250 

430 

Bobbins  and  spoils 

33, 550 

14, 875 

63 

.  20, 136 

45, 200 

431 

Bobbins,  shuttles,  spools,  &c.. 

1 

3,000 

2,  000 

10 

............  2,400 

8,000 

432 

Knitting  machines  . . 

4 

28,500 

14, 015 

43 

...........  35,864 

49,  500 

433 

2, 000 

135 

2 

10, 000 

'434 

Patent  temples 

Reeds  and  harness . 

3 

4,500 

2,600 

10 

22  5,832 

13,500 

435 

Reeds  and  heddles  . . 

4 

21, 000 

9,700 

18 

36  11,256 

42,600 

430 

Shuttles 

2 

"  3,500 

5,565 

9 

.  2, 928 

12,  £89 

437 

Machinery — Hay  and  cotton  presses . . . .  .  . 

1 

'  3,000 

5,480 

10 

.  4, 920 

20, 000 

438 

1  Pice  machines 

1 

500 

132 

1 

439 

:  Turbine  t  or  1  ool 

1 

33, 000 

14,934 

25 

. 6,000 

45,000 

410 

MflChlnmy  mtfnes 

426 

12,805,840 

7,955,176 

16,329 

.  6,018,046' 

20,197,650 

441 

Machinists’  tools . . . . 

.5 

93,850 

25, 895 

89 

.  85,840 

98,  092 

442 

Machinist*'  tnnlw  ft-/* 

x 

280, 000 

44, 100 

190 

.  . .  72,000 

205,  000 

443 

MagnCKin  mining  ^ 

1 

200 

6 

.  1,872 

6,  000 

444 

Malt . . . .  . . 

67 

.1,816,400 

1,949, 139 

476 

.  141,272 

2,619,605 

445 

Maps . . 

11 

153, 500 

89,775 

69 

106  53,908 

222, 000 

18, 500 

15,655 

20 

.  7, 620 

27, 970 

447 

i  Marble  and  stone  work . . . 

465 

2,721.323 

2, 186, 658 

I  4, 477 

|  .  1,770,068 

5, 470, 047 

G96 
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MANUFACTURES, 

ijj 

1 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Cost  of  raw  materfc 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$1,000 

$125, 300 

50 

M  Hi-  ^  ^  ^ 

80 

3 

2, 400 

492 

5 

11 

86,600 

49, 925 

92 

452 

Matches . . . 

23 

202,000 

71,456 

341 

324 

433 

Mat#  ami  rag# . 

6 

32,900 

37, 670 

136 

4 

m 

Mattresses,  beds,  &c. . . . . . 

3 

6, 000 

15,000 

7 

4 

Medie^e  cheats 

3,550 

10 

456 

Medicines,  extracts,  dec . . . . . . 

33 

359, 500 

468,349 

197 

76 

457 

Medicines,  extracts,  drugs,  &c . 

50 

614, 525 

330, 160 

253 

56 

Maorndi^iinnB 

4 

2 

21,400 

9 

m 

1,000 

1,594 

464 

Military  equipments  . . . . 

10 

390,100 

83, 950 

140 

26' 

468 

Millinery . . . 

299 

544, 995 

947,264 

52 

1,630 

460 

Millinery  and  dreHB-ranking . . . 

302 

307, 5L5 

354,387 

25  ! 

1,219 

470 

Millinery  goods— Miscellaneous . . . . . 

9 

31,500 

104,796 

44 

265 

47  L 

Artificial  flowers . . . . . 

20 

273,700 

514, 117 

51 

546 

472 

Bonnet  frames . . . . 

1 

5,000 

3,000 

1 

25 

473 

Ruches . . . . 

2 

52,500 

114, 096 

14 

.  70 

474 

Millstones,  burr  . . . . 

4 

475 

Millstones,  mill  furnishing,  &c . . 

4 

47G 

Milhvrigiitiag . 

33 

24, 100 

26, 117 

85 

4 

477 

Mill wrigh ting  and  mill  furnishing ......  . . 

8 

478 

479 

Mineral  water . . . . . . 

57 

2 

376, 510 

255,465 

433 

7 

480 

Moulding  sand . . . . . . . . . 

3 

481 

Mowing  machine  knives . . 

1 

482 

Musical  instruments — Miscellaneous . . . 

22 

463 

Molodeons . 

15 

297,900 

154,260 

265 

4 

484 

Organ h . . _  _  . 

9 

87,000 

41, 575 

485 

'Pin.nn-fnrtfiR 

71 

2, 613, 250 

1, 090, 269 

2  503 

486 

Musical  instrument  strings . 

2 

11,000 

9, 160 

6 

487 

•Music  printing . . . . . 

2 

18, 000 

5, 800 

11 

488 

Nails.... . . . 

3 

445, 000 

723, 800 

48!) 

Nalls  mid  epikea . . . 

15 

456,950 

566,493 

647 

2 

4UU 

Nalls,  out .... . . . 

14 

1,  872, 000 

1,333.530 

1, 560 

20 

491 

Nails,  wrought . 

5 

11  400 

m 

Needles..... . 

1 

700 

310 

493 

Newspaper  directing  machines . . 

1 

2,000 

340 

404 

Nickel . 

r 

495 

Nickel  and  cobalt . . . ; . 

1 

20, 000 
60  000 

23  250 

15 

496 

Nickel  ora... . 

1 

*>396 

497 

Oakum . . . 

140  400 

498 

Oars . . . . 

3  000 

167, 240 

499 

Oil— Castor . 

122  °00 

19l'  940 

4 

500 

Coal...... . 

28 

650  518 

85 

501 

Coal,  refined . . . . . . . 

4 

34, 000 

1  927, 296 

502 

Cocoauut . 

* 

°a  nm 

503 

Cotton-seed . . . . . . . . . 

4'ooo 

63*  000 

g 

504 

Fish . . . .  . 

2 

45, 000 

13,800 

20 

505 

Lard . . . 

13 

290,  000 
1, 701, 350 

1, 648, 600 

3, 484, 679 

85 

506 

Linseed . . 1 _ 

44 

1 

507 

Nuat’s-foot . . . . 

508 

•Refined  whale . . V . . . ...... 

2 

33, 000 

83, 370 

'll 

11 

2 

509 

Itosin . 

g 

510 

Sperm  and  whale ......  . . _ 

573,000 

657,000 

1,210,000 

1  547,463 

61 

447 

511 

Oll*cloth . 

J  18 

19 

Annual  cost  of  labor. .  j 

•s 

1 

1 

1 

•3 

$15,600 

$300, 000 

30,504 

110, 500 

2,100 

4,200 

37,044 

139,240 

59, 376 

209, 165 

16,788 

97, 780 

2, 808 

27, 300 

4, 308 

9,150 

83, 928 

939,395 

131, 316 

1,079,250 

840 

2,000 

960 

3,700 

7,608 

29,200 

3,240 

58,800 

720 

4, 648 

2,304 

68,000 

58,284 

224, 356 

1, 920 

12,000  . 

480 

1, 000 

1, 440 

3,978 

326,838 

1,882,985 

203, 928 

809, 353 

60, 300 

233, 154 

310,504 

1,051,000 

6,360 

11,000 

21, 984 

170,000 

12, 960 

31, 106 

20, 592 

98, 560 

27, 444 

82,400 

38, 172 

275, 722 

125, 772 

791, 531 

10, 080 

30,000 

3,  COO 

13,600 

432 

2,100 

38,094 

129, 310 

141,276 

413, 960 

45, 304 

140, 900 

1, 289,  C80 

3,458,307 

3,000 

17, 000 

5, 280 

22, 500 

222, 000 

1,118,341 

208, 116 

1, 021, 736 

595, 644 

2,177,245 

19, 632 

91,110 

600 

1,000 

240 

coo 

7,200 

45,  000 

7,656 

36,000 

18,  000 

30,626 

35,688 

236, 001 

1,728 

6, 115 

34,  476 

258, 370 

192,  048 

3, 374, 116 

5,760 

116, 800 

600 

4,000 

3,  99G 

76, 500 

’  6,  720 

48, 500 

30,  940 

1,917,000 

161,  964 

3,981,477 

1,  584 

5,616 

4,  800 

93, 900 

13,  412 

255, 650 

28,  908 

1,390,481 

158,880 

930,700 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

1 

1 

.  •8.. 

|. 

1. 

Capital  invested. 

•d'  . 

NUMBJEH  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

1 

6 

Male. 

- 

1 

•  . 

512 

2 

$4,500 

$2,050 

7 

6  ' 

$*,033 

8 

400, 200 

726,049 

362  . 

140, 988 

S14 

■  2 

31,200 

43,038 

11 

B0 

12,888... 

•  840 

370, 163' 

83,356 

517 

1,024 

2 

768  . 

_  S  P'P 

5 

8,  500 

6,725 

31 

9,  430 

Omflirtma*  ««ffn 

600 ' 

238 

4 

1,584 

OyBtnr  keg Imps 

3,000 

.  5 

1, 3JJ0 : 

522 

3 

130,  000 

134,000 

24 

11, 280 

.4,656 

164, 575 

155,881 

452 

191, 144 

14 

700, '500 

635,366 

.141 

■55,453 

526 

Paints,  &c . 

13 

.  631, 000  1 

536,060 

299 

i 

112,344 

527 

Paper  bags . . . - . 

2 

11, 000 

13,200 

5 

9 

2,  400 

Dr  -j,n  irj  i  ^  )  1  . 

4,440 

523 

^  I*”'  ut'^P  1 

6 

1,440 

530 

Hangings . . 

20 

955, 000 

1, 081, 470 

1,140 

69 

300, 768 

631 

Printing . * . - . 

143 

3,951,870 

3,  493, 280 

1,732 

1,  038 

639, 068 

532 

Straw  and  binders’  boards . . . 

12 

1.  181,000; 

89, 300 

122 

13 

38,688 

-533 

Straw  boards . . . 

22 

I  ■  172,700  . 

62,517 

117 

.  12 r; 

34,148* 

531 

Wrapping . 

89 

1  1,161,400 

629,  070 

790 

125 

332,300 

"Pnpr»r  Tilling 

■  COO  : 

4 

720 

530  J 

1 

10,000 

5,  060, 

13 

12 

6,300 

537  ' ! 

3 

17,  000 

14,026 

25 

2 

7,900- 

Patterns  find  liiodcls 

24 

14,  G6Q 

133 

61,692 

530  - 

3 

8,  GOO 

7,000  J 

34 

;  .  3 

10,176 

5-10 

Pearl  work . - . 

9 

7,700  1 

10,075  | 

63 

.12 

l(i,  800 

511 

Percussion  caps . - . . . 

1 

30, 000 

10,700 

10 

'5 

3, 240 

542 

Percussion  caps  and  powder  fluslts . I 

1  1 

40,  000 

,  ,  20,000 

12 

25 

■  5, 400 , 

513 

Perfumery  aud  fancy  soaps . . . .  • 

27 

583,  700 

-  444, 830 

250 

2G8 

141, 020 

544' 

Photographic  materials . . . .  •  -1 

3 

7,000 

'V  .  .  7,495 

47 

4 

5,893  ; 

545 

i’(iol^0rflj}liiij  lust  rials 

4 

118, 000 

73,576 

51 

125 

36,000 

546  . 

Photographs  . . . 

121 

.243, 050 

184,  765 

348 

45 

241,748 

547 

x 

1,700 

15 

5,400 

548 

p|niin  fnvfn  v  ^ 

1 

1, 000 

400 

20 

3, 600 

549 

Pifllia-farto  ptools  ,  ,,, . . 

1 

’  '  1,500 

1,860 

B,  400 

550 

Pickles . . . 

2 

13r500 

14,  330 

8 

6 

3,744 

551 

3 

1,000 

979 

3 

840 

552 

Plus . . . . . . . . . . ... 

3 

;  39,000 

68, 650 

25 

55 

17, 160 

553 

T>ip£  TynodPTl 

x. 

4,000 

1,000 

2 

804 

654 

1  1 

3 

5, 800 

2, 600 

3 

1, 800 

555 

1 

3, 000 

4,100 

5 

1,800 

558 

„, . ’  8 

160 

406,740 

253, 535 

289 

.  .82,154 

557 

Til  *  * 

2 

3, 250 

4;  475 

-  8 

2,928 

658 

8 

'27,300 

0,208 

44 

1 

15,3156 

550 

. . . 

18 

,35,200 

18,490 

51. 

0,732 

560 

PI  Bt'jr  t  m ' 

1  : 

'•  2,000 

150 

'  I 

1 

840 

501 

,  y 

1 

14, 000 

■  26,  905 

35 

7,200  ' 

a 

3 

3,  500. 

5,  m 

6 

-  2, 580 

583 

Plumbta^' 

4 

22,100 

20, 200 

43 

15,000 

'  pi  i  g,,. 

163 

636,800 

694, 466 

1,015 

389, 910 

565 

Tocl  et  b^  1  ^  ^  nioB  & 

35 

"  165, 550 

217, 204 

368 

244 

114,  228 

56G 

567 

rAj^fl  ^ P01 

160, 000 

56,000 

159 

8 

79,020 

Portable  desks  • 

1 

20,000 

18, 000 

10. 

2 

.  5,184 

Pattern*  In* 

1 

-  20, 000 

.  12 

3,600 

560 

200 

698,420 

2G8, 743 

1,243 

38 

•  411,-462  . 

1 

2, 500 

1,  060 

4 

.  1,200* 

5 

6,500 

4,  000 

10 

8,184 

571 

572 

2 

4,900 

6,639 

4 

■  •  1,272' 

573 

434 

8,830,900 

6,414,406- 

7,233 

1, 146 

3, 117, 472 

Printing  and  lithographic  preseoa  ' 

4 

16,000 

10, 485 

17.  ■ 

6,864 

575 

Printinfr.  book . . . . ........ . . . 

42 

2,191,500 

693,  0S0 

.  COO 

1  216 

321,680 

$7,  BOO 
1, 020,  ISO 
,  GO,  000 
7,  000 

594,200 
'  3,000 

1,200 
24,100 
4,000 
5,000 
109,  9110 
10,500. 
468,890 
1,080,  039 
803, 390 
21,  500 
23,  875 
10,  UOO 
2,000,000 
6, 103, 931 
175,380 
154,449  . 
1,380,803 
1,  000 
25,000 
28,  500 
.  131,410 
20, 000 
39,41.6 
'  15,000 
50,  (fob 
1, 190,  UOO 
21,  800 
loi,  boo 

723, 901 
10,  000 
11,800 
7, 800 

■  22,  DUB 

2,250 
108, 000 
2,  000 
7, 100 
0,950 
•481,311' 
10,000 
.  47,403 
57,320 
2,500 
40, 000 

9,200 
D0..3C0 
1,503,420 
/’  508,513  : 

,  1G5, 000 
23,000 
■  10,000' 
1,255,374 
3,’ 000 

-  .10,200  . 

■  12;  300  ' 
14,132,097 

38,  700 
o  m  4110 
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Printing,  newspaper . --- . » . 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . . 

Printing  presses . . . 

ProviaionH— Potlc,  beef,  &c . 

Oysters,  canned  - . . . . . 

Preserved  crabs ...  .V: . 


Preserved  fruit,  &c . \ 

Preserved  fruit,  pickles,  &c.. 
Preserved  fruits . . . 


Pumps  and  hydiw 
Putty . 


Railroad  chairs  and  spikes  . 

Railroad  spikes . .  . 

I  Razor  strops . 

I  Refrigerators  ............. 

I  Refrigerators,  water-coolers, 


Registers  and  ventilators — , . . 

Rico  cleaning....... . . 

Rigging  . . . . ..  . 

Roofing— Cement  and  gravel . . 
‘  Composition....... 


S  ad  cilery  and  harness . . . .  1,5 


Sadirons . . 

Safes,  fire-proof . 
Safes,  provision . 

Sails... . . 

Saloratus  ....... 


Sand,  washed... . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds .. 

Sash,  metal . . . 

Satinet  priutiag . 


Scales  and  balances . . . . . 

School  apparatus . 

Scytho  rifles . 

Scythes . . . 

Scytho  stones . 

Seeds,  garden  and  flower _ 

Sewing  much  hie  cases . 

Sewing  uiucbiuo  needles . 

Sowing  machines . 

Sewing machine  shuttles  .... 

Sewing  silk,  twist,  &c . 

Shingles . . . 

Shingles  aud  laths . 

Shingle  machines . 

Ship  and  boat  building  . . 

Ship  carpeutcriug . 
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640 

Oil 

642 

643 

644 
045 

646 

647 
G16 

649 

650 
631 
G59 

653 

654 

655 

656 
G57 

658 

659 
CGO 
661 
662 

663 

664 

665 

6  m 

G67 

C68 

669 

CTO 

G71 

G72 

C73 

674 

675 
G#6 
677 
C78 

679 

680 
681 
682 
683 
684, 
685 
68C 
687 


691 

692 

693 

694 

695 
G9li 
G97 

698 

699 

700 

701 

702 

703 


MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860, 


• 

MANUFACTURES. 

•S3 

|. 

1 

a 

"a 

CapitaHnvesteiL 

■s 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Cost  of  raw  materi 

•SPOT 

Female. 

$75, 810 

- 135, 150 

130, 354 

95,784 

SUocMy . . . . . . . . 

13 

71,200 

112,049 

68 

91 

,  86,900 

Shoemakers'  toola . . . . . . . . :. 

e 

31,150 

24,788 

124 

6 

33, 300 

480. 

17,600 

2, 468 

9,492 

5,700 

Shoulder  braces . - . . . . . . . . 

1 

100 

200 

1 

2 

480 

Shovels*  forks,  lioos,  &a . . . . 

23 

320,200 

115, 482 

233 

1 

77, 804 

800 

4 

960 

95, 112 

Showcards  . . . . . . . . 

7 

20, 400 

39,811  ; 

44 

.  27  :  • 

19,284 

0,300 

6, 018 

24, 295 

81 

37,410 

Silk friugOB  and  trimmings  . . . . . . ... 

2 

3,000 

6,050 

4 

8 

2, 352 

Silk  fringes,  trimmings,  &c . . . . 

69 

986, 280 

1,050,749 

743 

1,439 

485, 89(5 

Silk,  sowing  . . . . . 

3 

81,000 

148,750 

69 

90 

-  32,688 

Silk,  sowing,  twist,  &o . . . . 

6 

203, 000 

621,675 

141 

548 

105, 120 

18 

7, 201) 

Silver-platod  and  Britannia  ware . . . . 

41 

142,200 

188, 167 

68 

107, 156 

Silver-plated  ware . 

23 

200,900 

147, 043 

'  370 

100 

180,0-18 

43, 000 

157,800 

7. 

2,280 

Silrersmitliing  . . . . . . ...... .s . 

4 

14, 900 

4,732 

6 

1 

2,460 

Silverware . . . . . . . . . . . . 

57 

1,083,200 

1, 445, 903 

775 

48 

324,912 

20,000 

20 

4,800 

30,400 

800 

16 

5,880 

•  '  2 

12, 060 

Slates,  transparent . . . . . . . . 

1 

400 

4, 100 

2 

1 

864, 

Snuff . . . . . .  . T _  . 

2 

11,  G0Q 

12 

1, 728 

Suulf  and  tobacco . . . . . 

‘  39 

4  807, 300 

1,195,295 

958 

370 

321, 108 

•  Soap  aud  caudles  ......  1  . . . . . . 

268 

2,948,808 

5,405,056 

1,311 

30 

432, 030 

Soapstone . . 

2 

740 

12 

3, 984 

Spices,  ground . . . . . . . . . . 

Spokes,  lmliR  nnfV 

1 

92 

60,000 

40,000 

8 

2 

2, 700 
198, 648 

Spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  ftn. . . .  ,, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

16,  000 

7,000 

14 

4, 440 

Spoken,  shafts  bewP,  &0 

3 

48 

19, 920 

Springs  and  avion 

7 

92,000 

91,425 

148 

61, 260 

Springs,  ear  mid  oarringo _  ... 

5 

65,  000 

■  75, 050 

97 

36, 030 

1 

8,  000 

15, 775 

18 

5, 400 

'  Springs,  spiral _ _ _ ^ .  . . 

1 

48, 000  , 
174,100 

10,000 

15 

7, 200 

Springs,  steffi 

7 

161, 650 

169 

70,768 

Stair  building  -  ,-T  - 

25 

•  63, 066 

67, 775 

147 

65,700 

Stair  rods  .  . . . . . 

5 

.  87, 000 

75, 685 

62 

5 

28, 380 

Starch- . . . . . . . . . 

66 

1,281,850 

2,000 

740, 229 

615 

6 

180,686 

Stationery — -Ballou's  ealeulntor p . . : _  _ r. 

1 

3, 059 

.  '  1,680 

Eyelet  machines _ ....  J. _ ... _ _ i. 

1, 

6, 000 

•  5,500 

15 

4 

5,  880 

Lend  ponpilp 

2 

4,000 

.3,500 

550 

fl 

.  2,400 

Penholders _  _ r  ..1 _ rr _ 

1 

X,  150 

3 

r  720 

Qulllfl..  . . --TT _ _ _ _ 

1 

,1,000 

836. 

•2 

480 

School  slates 

11 

66, 400 

29, 045 

208 

48,024 

"Wafers  &r» 

1 

10, 000 

15, 000 

10 

4,560 

staves,  hoops,  and  heading  ..  .  _  _ 

4 

750 

760 

6 

1, 704 

131 

330, 027 

315, 872 

827 

1 

217, 260 

■  Steam  and  gng  fitting 

1 

6,000 

8, 100 

15 

7, 200 

x 

*  2, 000 

382 

.  \  2,400 

Rtenm  mifi  wntf>T  blading  Apparatufl  * 

6 

195, 00Q 

172,121 

'  211 

.  02,  700 

Stool...;..  ,  -  .. 

12 

1, 600, 000 

777,774 

708 

290,736 

Steel  and  ooppev  plntes 

1 

3,000 

1, 000 

4 

i,680 

Steel,  cast _ _ '.  ..  ..  ,  . . . 

1 

40, 000 

87, 400 

40 

.  18,000 

Steel  goods . . . . . . 

1 

20,000 

7, 800 

1  78 

1 

18,864 

Steel  wire,  &c . . . .  . . . . 

2 

3, 000 

44, 300 

41 

17 

9,600 

Steering  apparatus  .  ..  _ _ _ 

1 

1,500 

9.50 

3 

.  792 

Stencils  ...... _ _  ..  _ _ 

.1 

'  250 

100 

2 

1,200 

Stereoscopic  cases . . . . . - . . . 

1 

500 

730 

X 

l. 

600 

$134, 770 
312,205 
211, 870 
103,075 
1,440 
18,020 
*  123,980 
*  800 
307,428 
1,800 
401,450 
01,100 
34,700 
82,000 
10,000 


207, 5 HI 
950,  1)00 
25,000 
400,345 
520, 1)50 
167,  000 
10,  109 
2, 270, 685 
■  26,000 

13,500 
16, 950 
G,  000 
47, 200 
2,031,940 
8,075,552. 
8, 000 
00,000 
845,099 
12, 000 


80, 000 
45V,  020 
201,015 
149,400 
'.1,348,280 
25,000 
15,000 

4,500 


1,380 
129, 958 
25,000 
3,180 
700, 857 
■  25,000 
5. 310 
413,050 
lr  690, 2 10 
8,000 
88,  000 
30. 000 
63,600 

3, 500 
2, 000 
1,  200 


700 
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704 

705 

706 

707 

708  . 
700 

710 

711 

712 

713 

714 

715 
710 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 

722 

723 

724 

725 

726 

727 

728 


731 

732 

733 

734 

735 
730 

737 

738 

739 

740 

741 

742 
743- 

744 

745 

746 

747 
.  748 

749 

,750 

751 

752 

753 

754 


757 

758 
750 
7G0 

761 

762 

763 

764 

765 
7C6 
767 


MANUFACTURES. 


Stereotyping  and  electrotyping . 

Stone  quarrying . . . . . 

Store  polish . . . . 

Straw  goods . . . . . 

Straw  hats  . . . . . . . . 

Stucco  work _ _ _ _ 

S tuff ud  birds . . . . 

Sugar,  refined . . 

Sugar  refining . . 

Sugar  moulds . . . 

Sulphur . . . 

Sumac,  prep ared . . . . . 

Suspenders . . . . . . 

Sirups . . . . . . 

Tallow,  rendered................ .... 

Tallow  rendering . . . . 

Tapep  and.  binding . 

Tar..... . . . . 

Teeth,  porcelain _ _ ...... .  ....... 

Thread,  linen . . . . . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  .... 

Tinfoil . . . 

.Tinned  iron  ware . . 

Tobacco  and  snuff . . . 

Toy-books,  games,  . . 

Toys . . . . . ._ . 

Toys,  tin.... . . . 

Trunk  and  carpet-bag  frames . . 

Trunks,  &c . . . . . . 

Trunks,  car  pot-bags,  and  valises . 

Trunks,  valises,  carpet-bags,  &e . 

Seamen’s  clients . . ... 

Trusses,  bandages,  &o . 

Truss  hoops  -  . . . . 

Turning,  ivory  and  bone _ _ 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  &c . 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  moulding,  &c. 

Turning,  wood  . . . . . . 

Typo . . . 

Type  found  in  g . . . . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  :.... . . . 

Umbrella  furniture . . 

Upholstering  .* . . . . 

Upholstery . . . 

Valentines . . . . . *: 

Vault  lights . . . . 

Varnish . . 

Vats . . . 

Veneers . . . 

Veneers,  mahogany,  . 

Veneers,  mahogany,  rosewood,  &c.... 

Venetian  blinds . 

Ventilators  . . . . 

Vinegar . . . 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

Washing  bine . 

Washing  machines . * . . . 

Watch  cases . . . 

Watch-caso  springs . 

Wutch  crystals . 

Watch  dials . . 

Watch  dials  and  materials . 

Watch  engraving. . . . . 

Watches  and  watch  repairing . 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

i 

1 

■a. 

, 

Female. 

40 

$121,500 

$60,007 

299 

$117,  960 

$282,  300 

535. 

771,287 

191, 948 

.  2, 812 

.  897,  928 

1, 1)35,  575 

6 

23,000 

33, 620 

-27 

7 

9,  840 

93,700 

6 

61,800 

52, 300  . 

24 

189 

30,  668 

100,800 

1 

20,000 

60,000 

25 

60 

22,  800 

-  104,000 

1 

/  2,000 

150 

10 

5,100 

6,490 

1 

500 

200 

1 

720 

1. 100 

19 

4,800,000 

2lj  284, 510  . 

1, 964 

764, 400 

25,406,500 

8 

1,546,000 

4,844, 950 

478 

177,  708 

0,358,700 

3 

•  8,000 

29, 945 

75 

'  22,800 

90,000- 

3 

73,000 

107,700 

22 

8,  730 

,  133,  264 

2 

2,500 

.  1,700 

4 

GOO  ’ 

2,850 

1 

1,200 

730 

1 

480 

3,000 

1 

10,000 

19,000 

2 

996 

25,000 

5 

60,000 

218,278 

25 

11,  004 

|  336,500 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

2 

COO 

5,056 

1 

60,000 

40, 400 

40 

60 

26, 400 

75,000 

1 

500 

45 

2 

324 

630 

9 

283,000 

196,035 

82 

71 

61, 944 

316,518 

7 

149,795 

99, 195 

92 

110 

39, 248 

184, 570 

1,308 

3,524,826 

2,779,940 

4,603 

16 

1,418,70-1 

0,183,2:18 

1 

100,000 

92, 000 

30  . 

11, 400 

120,000 

1 

17,000 

23, 700 

66 

16, 740 

50, 000 

10 

64,200 

83, 495 

99 

5 

,  19,516 

137,110 

1 

38,000 

30, 000 

15 

30 

8,400 

70,000 

8 

19,000 

15, 130 

35 

23 

13, 368 

.42,0(30 

1 

2,000 

3, 505 

9 

6 

3,360 

10, 000 

3 

28,500 

27,976 

9,  420 

'  53,500 

1 

500 

1,600 

3 

720 

•  2,400 

14 

349,500 

538,850 

755 

127 

255, 528 

1,053,800 

65 

318, 000 

358, 009 

470 

99 

225,652 

781,393 

1 

2,000 

900 

2 

792 

2,800 

7 

12,300 

6, 282 

13 

12 

7, 500 

27,300 

1 

400 

370 

2 

720 

1,500 

18 

88,550 

127,555 

292 

14 

88, 128 

249, 904 

20 

65,300 

31,284 

128 

42,  288 

111,466 

145 

’  674,748 

620, 993 

1,020 

361,340 

;  1,413,817 

4 

3,200 

850 

11 

.3,624 

6,000 

12 

561,200 

69,350 

251 

12 

108,180 

308,300 

9 

310,900' 

-  180,837 

247 

193 

.  1.60,156 

540,400 

50 

984,790 

1, 958, 142 

520 

1, 358 

411, 996 

2,818,010 

6 

38,852  ‘ 

41, 977 

163 

46 

43, 380 

134, 100 

3 

4,500  ' 

4,160 

6 

1 

2,640 

8, 800 

128 

375,000 

.859, 472 

387 

347 

195,-820 

i;  361, 898 

1 

7,000 

’3, 000 

9 

2,160 

12,000 

1 

1,000 

4,900 

30 

10,800 

40,000 

33 

683,050 

980,306 

197 

76,488 

1,439,790 

1 

12,000 

61, 860 

18 

8,208 

90,000 

.  4 

109,600 

104,000 

51 

24,300 

210,000 

1 

10,000 

30,000 

7  • 

4,800 

37,500 

10  - 

282,500 

285, 232 

84 

37,200 

483,100 

25 

44,500 

37, 972 

86 

26 

35,076 

112,040 

1 

8, 000  - 

4,500 

8 

2,880 

10,000 

53 

245,050 

171,309* 

157 

1 

52,440 

,  '418,500 

1,  084 

1, 901, 428 

1,140,833 

3, 418  - 

1,210,242 

3,204,704 

1 

500 

1, 706 

1 

288 

3, 000 

10 

'  11,200 

8,333 

30 

8,  940 

.28,235 

11 

211,000 

398,792 

•  263 

10 

113, 640 

660,300 

2 

1,300 

225 

3 

1,296 

2,225 

2 

3,700 

2, 713 

10 

2,880  - 

9,760 

1 

*  3,000 

1,125 

4 

6 

1,860 

7,000 

2 

4,  500  i 

5,200 

11 

3,180 

17,000 

2 

2,200 

200 

3 

. .  1, 728 

2,600 

13 

19,300 

-  8,660 

29  , 

11,940 

31,300 

manufactures. 


7C8 

769 

-770 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 
77G 

777 

778 

779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

786 
767 

788 

789 

790 

791 

792 

793 

794 

795 

796 

797 

798 

799 

800 
801 
802 


“Watch  guards . .  . . 

Water  closets . 

Webbing . . 

Woll  curbs . . . 

Whalebone  and  rat  an . . 

Whalebone  cutting . 

Whips.--.. . . a. . 

Whips  and  canes . . . , . . 

Whip  Bockets  ..1 . „• . 

White  lead . . . 

Whiting. . V- . . . 

Wigs  and  hair  work . . 

Willow  ware . . 

Windlasses,  &c . . 

Windmills . . 

Window  shades . 

Wire  cloth . . . . 

Wire  drawing  . . 

Wired  steel . . 

Wire  ropo . 

Wire  work . . . . 

Wire  work,  sieves,  bird  cages,  &c. 

Wood  cutting  . . . . . 

Wooden  door  lenobs . . . . . . 

Wooden  Bcrews  . . . 

Wooden  ware . .  . . 

Wood  work— Miscellaneous  - - 

Wool  carding  .  . . ! 

Wool  carding  and  cloth  dressing  . , 

Wool  cleaning  and  pulling . . 

Woollen  goods . . . . 

Wool  pulling  . . . . ; . . .  . 

Zinc  ore . 

Zinc,  oxide  of . . 

Zinc  paint . . . . 


Total. 
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1 

1 

'S 

S3 

I 

Capital  invested. 

. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

5 

i  ... 

i 

i 

§ 

1 

1 

i 

! 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

$1, 200 

$2, 400 

22 

6 

$2,730 

$12,000 

35 

55, 300 

10 

202,400 

131,216 

109 

170 

63,492 

303, 010 

7 

6, 100 

8,  770 

10 

3,504 

20,230 

1 

58,000 

52,843 

36  . 

0 

10,560 

91,331 

1 

1,000 

2, 000 

1  . 

360 

3,000 

13  1 

94, 8C7 

71, 675 

145 

46 

,  40, 632 

148, 531 

18 

24,450  1 

35,  058 

76 

46 

25, 040 

93,009 

1 

5, 000. 

1,940 

5 

2 

2,400 

0,500 

32 

1,957,647 

2, 332, 751 

682 

259, 428 

3,792,147 

7 

58,500  ' 

32,078 

39 

16,320 

187, 600 

30 

43,100  | 

51,295 

'  65  1 

47 

31, 152 

159, 212 

a 

4, 520, 

4, 853 

23  1 

8,304 

18, 720 

1 

10,000 

2,700 

2  -1 

1,800 

4,500 

1 

400 

225 

2 

300 

1,250 

1 

250 

1, 000 

3 

1,200 

G,  000 

4 

15,500 

17,575 

21  .1 

3 

1  “  7, 044 

30,400 

5 

477,003 

107,380 

123  1 

54, 180 

354,  507 

1 

400 

505 

1 

480 

1, 500 

1 

100, 000 

45, 000 

30 

14,400 

70,000 

28 

103,000 

76, 351 

140 

1 

48,420 

173,753 

13  - 

04, 701) 

81, 171 

159 

32, 376 

147,  550 

1" 

15, 000 

30 

4, 680 

21,  000 

1 

1,200 

0, 200 

10 

3,600 

10,600 

I 

1,000 

118 

2 

720 

1,050 

41 

■128, 570 

82,  568 

206 

9 

05, 152 

212,430 

S 

2,  500 

,2,  875 

C 

1,404 

7,000 

44 

00,100 

CG,  707 

75 

5 

10, 830 

07,243 

55 

05, 555 

140,207 

84 

3  . 

21,  828 

188,000 

16 

210,500 

540, 600 

140 

47,592 

'  692,750 

476 

8, 473, 610 

8,743,492 

7,098 

4,540 

2,720, 711 

15,903,923 

8 

10,400 

58, 905 

34 

2 

0,270 

91, 103 

2 

50, 100 

4, 537 

52 

15, 096 

72,  BOO 

2 

1,210,000 

107,000 

130 

40,800 

187, 000 

1 

1,000,000 

95,000 

100 

36, 000 

250,000 

53,287 

435,061,964 

444,126,909 

432, 424 

113,819 

152,328,841 

802,338,392 

TOTALS  OF  MANUFACTURES, 

ARRANGED 

ALPHABETICALLY  AND  NUMERICALLY, 


FOR 


(OHIO,  INDIANA,  MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN,  IOWA,  MINNESOTA,  NEBRASKA, 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  AND  KENTUCKY.) 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1860, 


WESTERN  STATES 


705- 


MANTJEAOTUEES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


manufactures. 


Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous . 

Fanning  mills . 

Grain  cradles . - 

Grain  cradles,  &c . 

Grain  drills . . . . . 

Mowers  and  reapers . 

Ploughs . . 

Ploughs,  cultivators,  &e . . 

Ploughs,  harrows,  and  cultivators. 

Raises . . . . ... 

Straw  cutters..: . 

Threshers  and  horse-powers . 

Threshers  and  separators . 

Alcohol... . . . „ . 

Anchors . . . . . . . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . . . . 

Awnings . . . . . . . . 

Awnings,  tents,  &c . - _ 

Bagging . . . . . . 

Bags . . . . . . 

Baking  powders,  &c . . . . 

Baskets-. . . . 

Beds,  spring . . . . 

Beehives  . . . . . . . . . . 

Bellows . . . . 

Bellows,  &c . . 

Bells . . . . . . . 

Bells,  cow . . . 

Billiard  tables . . . 

Blacking . . . 

Blaclcsinithing . . . * . 

Blocks  and  pumps . . . . . . . . 

Blocks,  «&c . . . . . . 

Blocks,  puinx>s,  and  spars . .. . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  &c . . . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers . . 1... . 

Bone-black . . . . . . .  . . . 

Bookbinding . 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books . . - . . 

Bookbinding,  &e . . . 

Boots  and  shoos . . . *..... 

Boxes— Packing . 

Paper . . . . . 

Sugar . . . . . 

Brass  and  boll  founding . . . . . . . 

Brass  founding . . . . . 

Brass  founding,  &c . . . . . . 

Bread . . . . . . 

Bread,  &c . . . . . 

Bread  and  crackers . . 

Bread,  crackers,  &c . . . . . . . . 

Brick..... . . . . . . . 

Bridges . . . . . . . 

Britannia  ware . . . . . 

Broom  handles . . . . . . . 

Brooms . . . . . 

Brushes . 1 . . . 1 . . 

Buckskin  dressing . . . . . . 

Burning  fluid - . .  * . - . - . . 

Cam  phene . . . . . . . 

Camphene  and  burning  fluid . ... 

Caps . . . . . . . . . .... 

Carpentering.  . . - . . 

89 


$3,218,704 

$1,035,898 

2,947 

$1, 010,  DIG 

$3, 431, 327 

25,900 

17,195 

41) 

17, 880 

56, 520 

.  3,807 

2,165 

7 

2,520 

7, 975 

GG, 600 

32,684 

68 

22,752 

62,472 

78, 800 

40,862 

112 

44, 448 

153, 705 

1,391, 650 

565,803  1 

1,475 

562,216 

2,296, 495 

628,145 

252,717 

616 

23(3, 028 

813, 356 

350,435 

129,303 

424 

162, 144 

481,214 

145,  675 

83,734 

283 

100,  056 

342, 611 

19, 885 

7,545 

55  ! 

11, 916 

33,150 

8,000 

9,  C50 

15 

5,400 

21, 500 

230, 000 

42,764 

172 

67, 092 

200, 795 

640,667 

317,058 

783 

297,216 

916, 014 

241, 000 

1,]  54, 780 

59 

22, 044 

1, 483,360 

13,000  ' 

8,375 

11 

5, 100 

20, 000 

123,530 

150, 455 

275 

72,470 

355, 135 

2,000 

3,225  1 

5  1 

12 

.4, 153 

10, 500 

3, 000 

4,000 

4 

4 

2,688 

8,000 

405,750 

792, 300 

640 

121 

138, 036 

,  1,090,628 

19, 100 

174,  325 

23 

22 

15,  072 

211, 553 

20,750 

17, 195 

4 

3 

1, 968 

26, 620 

1, 685 

1,150 

23 

16 

7,440  1 

12,800 

2,200 

7,360 

7 

2, 640 

17,400 

1, 700 

3, 750 

6 

1, 920 

8,775 

1,000 

2,500 

3 

1,440 

4,500 

4, 000 

7,  200 

6 

S,  CIO 

13, 500 

2,000 

1,  915 

3 

720 

5,000 

4,200 

2,  559 

7 

2, 160 

11,700 

159,500 

164,  006 

109 

47.340 

333, 600 

3,700 

9, 155 

20 

io  j 

6,988 

28,750 

1,172,965 

805,813 

3,879 

.  1,134,151 

2,857,  402 

2,500 

350 

2 

600 

2,850 

4,000 

7,000 

5 

900 

15,200 

1,000 

1, 000 

5 

2,700 

4,500 

2,000 

3, 100 

15 

4,200  J 

12, 000 

170,700 

116,  608 

92 

27,450  : 

214, 000 

6,100 

2,840  : 

19 

3,540 

13, 100 

13,700  1 

16,117  ! 

.  20  1 

9 

10, 500 

47, 600 

171,180  | 

189,272  ! 

228 

78 

83,533 

385,  663 

9,800 

13, 666 

17 

10 

7,524 

27,345 

3,455,994 

4, 120, 971 

10,989 

619 

3,443, 384 

9, 807, 807 

114,400 

123, 491 

193 

88,980 

247,  596 

18, 000 

13,099 

37 

4 

'  13, 308 

36,835 

1, 500 

100 

4 

1, 200 

1,  600 

38,500 

31, 062. 

30 

10, 836 

110, 020 

130,850 

161, 961 

188 

73,344 

332,610 

56,000 

53, 405 

101 

33, 540 

141,  000 

303, 450 

'  580, 913 

416 

u 

134, 040 

981, 408 

26, 800 

43, 378 

41 

3 

11,  604 

64,  978 

62,160 

142,961 

114 

2 

37,128 

233,157 

250, 971 

704, 420 

542  i 

4 

164, 628 

1,192,505 

1,147,710 

472, 893  ! 

5,609  1 

13 

1, 040, 306 

2,683,909 

21,000  ; 

58,340 

61 

39,  GdO 

136, 500 

47, 000 

31,980 

43  1 

18, 000 

84,000 

7,500 

2,150 

18  j 

3,  636 

C,  200 

80, 913 

157,3(57 

291 

11 

80, 844 

315,942 

G3, 900 

68,163  1 

166 

23' 

52,320 

150,230 

1,000 

2,100 

3 

*720 

3, 000 

6,000 

6,500 

2 

960 

8,000 

11, 300 

193, 955 

6 

1, 800 

’  209,313 

34, 000 

60, 050 

6 

2,364 

67,596 

47,800 

57,750 

27 

38 

24,240 

114,362 

451, 138 

746,971 

1,529  1 

4 

616, 164 

1,936,617 
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Number  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM-  1 
PLOYED. 

- 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

•§ 

1 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURES 

I 

■ 

Female. 

65  , 

Carpets...., . ...... . 

13 

5,870 

9,971 

30  | 

1 

7,920 

27, 036 

66 

Carriages  —  4 , . . - 

921 

2,937,585 

1,  646, 688 

5,354 

4 

1,918,192 

5,273,859 

7i 

, 

77 

73 

7 

7nnd 

80 

Cigars . ..... . . . . . 

326 

512,725 

•  624,  G57 

1,500 

26 

474,987 

1,  686,515 

83 

83 

Clothing . . . . 

268 

1, 217, 155 

1, 331,  556 

1,537 

1,  954 

725,784 

2,489,587 

83 

Clothing — Ladies’  cloaks  and  mantillas., . - . 

6 

35,  000 

82,845 

•  2 

109 

22, 660 

141,400 

86 

Men's . . . . 

m 

3,  969,  646 

5,  814,  386 

8, 150 

7,735 

3,001,668  | 

11,418,033 

87 

Shirts,  &c . . 

■  16 

38, 900 

42,  246 

13 

166 

30,  612 

100, 129 

88 

Coal,  bituminous . . 

265 

5,  365,  940 

426,  693 

4,222 

11 

1, 515,  912 

3,697,362 

17 

* 

91 

Coffee  roasters . 

x 

cm 

1 

1,400 

92 

Coffins . 

30 

*7  0rn 

os  ini 

98, 333 

S3 

Coffins,  metallic . . . 

'  ° 

q  ’ 

153, 000 

94 

Combs . 

1  • 

500 

3 

8,000 

95 

Confectionery . 

103 

263,378* 

648,096 

347 

48  | 

113, 820 

1, 091, 655 

96 

j  Cooperage . . . 

X,  128 

1,509,660 

1,  301,188 

5,769 

2 

1, 758,  536 

4,138,135 

97 

Bungs.... . 

10,000 

98 

Coopers’ tools . . . 

1000 

i*  golj 

9, 100 

99 

Copper  mining . . . 

3  639 

2, 288, 182 

100 

Copper  smelting . . . ... 

1  K70  en/i 

30  000 

1, 766, 500 

.101 

Coflpersmitlilng . .  ..  . 

7 

*5  900 

J.,  O  lot  OUU 

^8 

90, 665 

102 

Corilago . 

67 

887, 080 

2, 085, 786 

842 

140 

255,756 

2,700,808 

103 

Cotton  batting . . . . 

864 

18,000 

104 

105 

Cotton  batting  and  wadding . 

Cotton  ginning. . 

2 

3,200 

10,530 

8 

1,980 

15,987 

1,030 

106 

Cotton  goods...... . . . .  .. 

17 

926, 000 

915, 280 

761 

859 

307, 068 

1, 595, 120 

.107 

Coverlets  - . . . 

1 

1,500 

1,400 

2 

1 

660 

3,  COO 

108 

Cutlery . . . 1 . 

9  120 

22, 550 

103. 

Cutlery,  &o . . . 

1*500 

2, 114 

24 

1, 440 

7,000 

no 

Dentistry . . . 

J, 

25  320 

107, 765 

iu 

Drain  pipo,  wooden . 1 . . . 

12  000 

^4  *  150 

40 

. 

12, 480 

28, 0D0 

112 

Drain  tile...... . . . 

11  , 

53,500 

5,663 

58 

1 

15, 120 

54,200 

113 

Dyeing . . .  - 

1,200 

2,000 

114 

Dyeing  and  bleoclilng . . . 

x 

300 

00 

216 

1, 000 

115 

Dyeing,  «fcc . . . 

984 

4,700 

116 

Edge  tools  . . . 

18  000 

16  722 

51 

15  612 

56,735 

117 

Edge  tools  and  axes . 

2,600 

2  138 

8 

1, 530 

6,080 

118 

Engraving . . . . 

1, 100 

11 

3,480 

5,000 

119 

Engraving,  metal.. _ _ 

X,  900 

12,' 550 

120 

Envelopes . . . 

X 

3, 300 
3,800 

2, 150 
1,000 

12 

1 

3 

1, 200 

4,000 

121 

Essential  oils— Peppermint . . 

14 

2,547 

13,659 

122 

Fancy  goods . . 

500 

*100 

480 

600 

123 

Fertilizers . . . . . 

1,500 

2,000 

1,440 

6,400 

124  i 

Fertilizer?!,  bone  dunt _ .  _ 

' 

300 

1, 225 

125 

Fire-arms..-.. . ...j..... . ; . 

72 

28  057 

115 

39, 864 

105,834 

326 

Fire-brick . 

2 

16  000 

11*825 

39 

3,650 

27,200 

127 

Fisheries  . . . . 

187 

210,  169 

87, 753 

933 

63 

118,496  1 

457, 117 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

128 

Fisheries — White  fish,  &a . 

61 

7 

4,471 

133 

Furniture — Cabhie  t . . „ . 

1, 213 

134 

Bedsteads . . 

63 

4 

5 

137 

140 

Gasometers  and  tanks . . . - . 

2 

3 

1 

2 

17 

Gold  loot . 1 

2 

1 

154 

Grease,  lubricating . . . 

2 

155 

Grindstone  quarrying  . . 

1 

156 

Grindstones . . . .  . . 

157 

Gunpowder . . . . . 

158 

Ilair  jew elry,  &c . . . . . . . . 

159 

Humes . 

5 

160 

Hardware — Miscellaneous  . . 

3 

161 

Apple  pavora . . . . . 

1 

162 

Bedstead  fasteners . 

1 

163 

Builders' . 

2 

164 

Files . 

7 

165 

Locks . . . . 

2 

166 

Plauoa . . . 

5 

167 

x 

168 

1 

169 

Hats .  .  ..  . 

51 

170 

Hats  and  caps . . 

28 

171 

Hay  pressing  „ . . . . . 

1 

172 

Ilomp,  dressed . . . . . 

1 

173 

2 

174 

1  Horseshoe  nails . . . 

1 

175 

j  Hosiery . . . 

16 

176 

j  Husks,  prepared . . . . . . 

2 

177 

i  Ice . . 

7 

178 

i  . 

?  Ink,  printing . . . . . . . . 

1 

179 

Ink,  writing  ... . . . . *. . . . . 

3 

160 

Tii£trunvi*p'tfi'”“*Fc*ntal  and  snvjjlciil 

6 

181 

Mathematical  _ _ - _ _ _ _ ........ 

2 

163. 

Mathematical  and  philosophical  . . 

2 

183 

Mathematical,  -  _ _ - _ 

3 

184 

Optical . . 

1 

183 

Philosophical ;  barometers  anil  thermometers. . 

1 

166 

Iron,  bar  and  milrnn.fl  _  _ _ _  _  _ 

3 

187 

i  Iron,  bar,  sheet,  and  boiler . . . . . ... _ ..... 

2 

188 

161) 

j  'Iron,  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad . . 

I  Trim  lfM-i*  nV'Ct  raHrnful 

13 

5 

1U0 

|  Iron  blooms . . . . . . 

3 

191 

1  Iron  castings . . . . . — 

223 

$84, 150 
100 
15,  600 
33,009,  945 
24,  000 
3,  682, 123 
496, 225 
190, 400 
60,  000 
5, 025, 966 
47,600 
11,200 
17, 000 
10,000 
700 
8,000 

124.700 
6, 000 
1,200 

500 

4,  000 

102. 700 
2,750 

445,  065 
24,000 
1,  000 
10,200 
20,000 
80,  800 
172,000 

5,  000 
10, 800 
7,100 
2,000 


42,500 


10,200 
400 
2,  000 
97,  650 
5G,  225 
25,000 
3,000 
5,500 
100 
24,  600 
1, 200 
32, 300 
1,  000 
5,800 
16,  300 

5.500 
5,700 

17,500 

400 

4. 500 
333, 500 
525, 000 

961.800 
1,350, 000 

130.800 
►  2, 504,839 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS 
PLOYED. 


$50,291 

281 

15,600 

44 

90,288,518 

10,951 

1,718,575 

6,865 

132, 705 

794 

103, 170 

332 

88, 500 

53 

332, 292 

789 

25, 250 

34 

4,720 

22 

24,  000 

37 

4,520 

5 

725 

2 

10,  000 

10 

72,275 

338 

6,292 

8 

660 

1 

750 

1 

2,500 

6 

109,  505 

135 

9,  600 

8 

635, 125 

628 

13, 300 

50 

4,375 

3 

9,740 

7 

IS,  800 

125 

187, 100 

53 

4, 000 

7,740 

34 

9,291 

14 

3,184 

10 

1,440 

3 

111,  330 

280 

4, 647 

40 

1,180 

6 

8,735 

20 

624 

3 

2,000 

8 

79,  439 

111 

41,994 

57 

22 

40,000 

10 

4,  000 

8 

516 

3 

27, 61.5 

37 

2, 630 

6 

38, 420 

55 

1,988 

1 

4, 355 

16 

11, 405 

23 

3, 513 

7 

1, 680 

5 

4, 000 

13 

100 

l 

2,250 

8 

395, 800 

368 

-  171,203 

275 

1, 719, 798 

1, 320 

776, 250 

640 

- 

37, 780 

j  '  53 

1, 464, 420 

1  2,792 

- 

1 

I 


£ 

I 

I 

X 


$33,399 


$126,  474 


25 


28 


105 

61 


9 


1,200 
12,780 
3,094,609 
9, 120 
2, 376, 624 
242, 790 
85,  500 
32,580 
321,624 


5,  000 
55,  965 
108, 307, 222 
39, 000 
6, 318,  Dll 
618, 115 
377, 570 
164, 058 
1,651,335 


25 


12 


35 


5 


41 

14 


13 


5 


15,180 
8, 160 
14,184 
1,560 
600 

5, 040  . 
124,464 
5,520 
720 
240 
4,  BIS 
38,  244 
6,240 

560. 100 
SI,  600  " 

1, 440 
3, 280 
3,600 
38, 040 
27, 000 
960 
9, 072 
5,172 

4.800 
1,260 

54,900 

15,840 

1.800 
8,748 

‘540 
3,456 
46,276 
25,860 
6, 600 
2,400 
3,000 
1,080 
13,008 
1,600 
17,940 
360 
4,224 
10,693 
2,460 
3,136 
5,808 
360 
3, 456 
'  93,360 

125.100  1 
533, 700 
249,000 

20,436  j 
1,043,176  I 


58,200 
27, 000 
43/500 
6,850 

2.500 
17, 000 

438,400 
is,  GOO 
2,125 
1,200 

8.900 
174,240 

18,000 
2,000,160  - 
85,000 
■  8,000 
15,946 

2. 400 
64, 640 

245, 000 

10, 000 

27.300 

18. 500 
8,100 
7,040 

228, 000 
.  32,266 
4;  000 
20, 580 
1,250 

7. 900 
202, 658 

98, 980 
13, 000 
60, 000 
8,500 
2,600 
58,380 
6,200 

129.300 
3,  600 

19,  500 

31.400 
0,220 
8, 000 

16,000 
600 
14, 000 

709. 500 
670, 000 

2,806, 200 
1,183, 150 
64, 835 
3, 618,753 
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1 

•d 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

4 

i 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

Capital  invested. 

•g 

§ 

1 

■  I 

5. 

6 

1 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  labo 

! 

1 

■3 

51 

$1, 698, 800 
88, 000 
550,000 

300 
40, 000 

5, 000 
4,000 

6, 223, 000 
64, 075 
200, 000 
2,000 
5,000 
25, 000 
65, 500 
7,000 

$877,473 
57, 080 
63, 500 

1, 670 

55 

170 

$732,180 
22,020 
62, 400 

1,  800 
48,  000 
13, 500 

1,  800  - 

$2, 368,  CIO 
120, 000 
390, 000 
4, 100 

no,  000 

40, 500 
8,  750 
4, 447,  255 
'  324,  445 

cco,  000 
0,000 
6,000 
100,  000 
1G5,  995 
15,  300 
40,  330 
7,408 
0,  050 
6,625 

194 

195 

19G 

197 

37  'T0 

100 

25 

16, 032 
6,508 
2,238,898 
129,  629 
445,  000 

1,  950 

2,  000 
32, 800 
76,534 

3,010 

199 

76 

18 

1 

200 

229 

195 

02,  976 
96,000 

201 

1 

204 

75 

90 

11 

D010 
16,  800 

205 

35 

206 

3,  696 

207 

.... 

1,  400 

2,  500 
10,  000 
14, 500 
25, 000 

67,  200 
218,  933 

75,  000 

68,  000 

4,  707,  816 

■ '  ~  _ ' 

11,  104 

209 

1,543 
3,800 
11,  050 
50,  000 
11,  000 
724, 297 
100,  600 

2,100 

3, 000 
11,400 

2, 400 
27, 576 
45,084 
7,200 
13, 176 

210 

211 

i 

34 

212 

. 

90,  000 
72,  053 
839,  222 
130,  oob 
.  254,  900 

213 

34 

23 

108 

164 

12 

214 

215 

216 

217 

WG 

3? 

sis: 

Leather — Morocco . . . 

8 

3,d-0 

2 

12,  036 

72,  COO 
51,000 
32, 500 

219 

Patent  and  enamelled. . . 

30,  000 
15,  000 
18,  600  . 

Leather  bolting . . . 

25,000 
41,430  i 

6 

16 

2,880 

7,800 

m 

Leather  bolting  and  hoso . . . . . . 

77,000 
8,400 
132,240 
535,769 
14,995,302 
7,236,025 
3,895,286 
20,  071 

222  1 

Leather  currying . . 

223  | 

Lightning-rods . . . 

12 

111 

50, 210 
286, 143 

63,  438 

18,  588 

224  ; 

Lima  . . . . . . . 

51 

•225  j 

Liquors— Distilled  . . 

440 

226 

Malt. . . .  , 

047 

9, 781  791 

2  CMC)  “tA/t 

3,  IM 

ID 

227  1 

Rectified . . . .  . 

956, 065 
6,500 
38, 000 

OSU,  1**/ 

3, 041, 625 
8,478 

290 

10 

125, 304 

2,  580 

7,  200 

228  1 

Rectified  and  manufactured  . . 

229  1 

Wine . . .  .  .. 

56,  875 
41, 730 
900 

•  230 

'  Lithography . . . . 

231 

Locksmithing . . 

3 

- 

111 800 

13  434 

200 
21, 157 
102, 800 

1 

600 
29, 592 
108, 000 

232 

Locksmithlng  and  bell-hanging . 

15 

2 

52, 230 
190, 000 
53, 650 

67 

230 

131 

79,  ICG 

233 

Locomotives  and  locoraotlyo  repairing . 

250,  OUO 

234 

Looking-glasa  and  picturo  frames . 

. 

105,825 

235 

Lubricating  grease . . .  .. 

2, 900 

1, 094, 650 

07  Q*»rt  7QQ 

4g  qoQ 

760 

392,518 

7, 400* 
2,910,435 
34  173,829 

236 

Lumber,  planed . . . . . . 

159 

1, 948, 022 

1,059 

937 

Lumber,  sawed . . . . . . 

238 

239 

240 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. . 

1 

4i}  oo'Jr  /tjy 

1,  500 

15, 170, 003 
950 

26, 986 

4 

268 

7,  529, 537 
1,200 

3,000 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen . 

Machinery,  stcam-engineB,  &c . 

3 

329 

13, 500 
8,000,232 
7,000 
206, 850 

2,  800 

4, 470 
4,197,844 
400 

18 

8,951 

7,800 

3,  386,  024 
2,420 

16,  480 
11, 501, 299 
8,000 
540,232 
7,000 

241 

Machinery— Portable  saw-mills . . 

242 

Malt . . 

24 

243 

244 

Malt  kilns — . .. . . 

376, 485 

2, 400 

103 

D 

2,  340 

Map  mounting  and  coloring . 

Maps  . . . . . 

1 

200 

200 

2 

816 

2, 000 

246 

Marble  and  stono  work . . . . 

000 

1, 300 

1 

2 

840 

2,  500,  017 

247 

Matches . . . . . . . . . 

1, 005,  910 

000,321 

2,  211 

1 

827, 548 

245  896 

248 

Mattresses . . . . . 

in’  eS 

63,370 

161 

04 

52,  248 

26,416 

249 

Mattressos,  &c. ... . . . . 

o  fl  5 

8,280 

24 

8 

7,  C32 

10, 283 

250 

Medicines,  extracts,  &c . . . . . 

17^  460 

100  137 

11 

5 

47  031 

449,  531 

251 

Mill  furnishing . . . . . . . 

x 

9, 000 

7,  COO 

163 

6 

1,  800 

15,  000 

252 

Millinery . . . 

lOR 

6 

505, 296 
204,  873 
56,900 
30,000 

253 

Millinery  an  cl  dross-making . . . . . 

h 

^48  050 

**  J™ 

11 

626 

i  14 

254 

Mills,  portable . 

2 

1 

52,000 

25,000 

17'  850 

186 

14,40s 

0,  600 

255 

Millstones  and  portable  mills . . . . . ■_  . 

10,450 

33 

25  1 
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MANUFACTURES. 

' 

■ 

Capital  invested. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

‘ 

* 

; 

• 

Cost  of  raw  materij 

Male. 

1 

£ 

33 

$11,088 

$94,230 

258 

5>1, 366 

52 

17, 660 

80,582 

259 

85,450 

94,245 

149 

41, 468 

226,  BBC 

260 

17 

48 

18,  G9G 

G5, 050 

201 

1, 5G5 

3 

1,200 

4,730 

202 

17, 100 

10, 990 

35 

13,800 

43,120 

3,600 

12 

6,900 

14,000 

264 

'  fnvfno 

69, 000 
21, 000 

55, 593 

87 

38,292 

159,750 

265 

33, 984 

17 

5,700 

79, 450 

200 

232, 200 

270,041 

373 

119,  652 

442, 085 

2G7 

2,100 

580 

6 

1,-728 

3, 140 

808 

15, 000 

47,500 

10 

6,000 

GO,  000 

209 

146, 196 

239 

86, 316 

478,695 

270 

40,000 

43, 000 

50 

13,200 

66,  GOO 

271 

500 

4, 800 

2 

720 

6,000 

273 

5 

1, 568, 000 

77, 530 

S70 

05,400 

445,143 

273 

Lord . „ . 

8 

135, 630 

'  152,041 

30 

4 

9,012 

239,860 

274 

455, 700 

086,  340 

191 

73, 010 

942, 40(1 

275 

9,500 

7,525 

16 

5,724 

26, 200 

276 

1 

1,500 

1,  G27 

3 

720 

2,410 

277 

1, 600 

a,eoo 

11 

3,360 

10, 970 

978 

17, 925 

24,305 

70 

27,504 

79, 184 

279 

8,  000 

25,130 

16 

7,500 

72, 000 

280 

Paper . ; . . 

6 

258, 000 

167,535 

81 

72 

43,188 

315, 114 

261 

Pupor — Printing . . . . 

21 

748, 000 

663, 636 

430 

192 

103,632 

1, 163, 226 

283 

Printing  and  wrapping . ...t,,,,,,.# . 

is 

194,  C03 

03, 860 

93 

38 

38,628 

200, 138 

283 

"Wrapping . . . 

13 

170, 000 

135,007 

133 

60 

51,588 

349,315 

261 

Writing 

10,  ooo 

7, 900 

10 

2,400 

14, 000 

285 

1  Pjittprni^ 

3,  000 

3,000 

5 

2,400 

7,000 

280 

niul  iroA.^Ib  * 

24, 800 

3,087 

31 

12, 006 

30,5110 

287 

Porfnmnvy  . .  _  __  _ 

2 

1, 500 

655 

4 

1,140 

3, 400 

288 

Photographs . 

54 

85, 850 

42,  G80 

102 

15 

46, 368 

154,001 

289  : 

PI  a  at  nr  wmijifl 

56,  615 

157 

48, 132 

173, 100 

290 

Pliiutm^rnnmpntfl 

50 

1 

480 

750 

291  1 

PllinflM-  „nrr  r5mr 

6,  000 

100 

24, 000 

38,000 

292 

VilbitJin  7  S 

2, 150 

5,000 

19 

7,500 

15,900 

293 

Pin«#..rtn*  nrnnninntfil 

2, 000 

4, 492 

14 

4, 060 

14,100 

294 

Plumbing _  _ _ . 

7, 370 

16, 305 

10 

. 

4,716 

35, 000. 

295 

GO,  800 

81, 205 

U9 

49,260 

201,210 

296 

Popknt-lw>nk*  fc.Q 

6,000 

.5,  000 

10 

4,200 

15,000 

297  1 

14  035 

6,185 

58 

16, 152 

36, 465 

298 

Pottery  ware . 

242 

393,950 

134, 033 

1,060 

34 

334, 932 

733,429 

299 

ranting . 

243 

1,513, 224 

1,227,483 

2,001 

353 

775, 708 

2,794,356 

300 

Prlnfinp  unrl  pnh1i^{^|ii  _ _ - 

5 

15, 300 

4, 545 

■  23 

9,  072 

24, 675 

301 

Printing,  newspaper  and  job . . 

239 

1, 0G7, 045 

500,  684 

1,622 

13 

608, 542 

1, 727, 250 

303 

Printing  i*r‘H«  a 

1 

15, 000 

6,400 

25 

9, 000 

23, 500 

303 

pi-ftYiHlonfi  T*rrb  ** 

65 

3, 370,441 

6,471,293 

2,818 

313, 995 

8,459,195 

304 

Pork  and  beef . * . 

50 

2,651,738 

5,134, 226- 

984 

0 

253,131 

6,307,879 

305 

Pork  boof  &c 

46 

1,766,600 

4,543, 364 

490 

156,  204 

5,109,852 

300 

’  *  | 

1 

8, 500 

11,  G40 

5 

1, 920 

18,000 

307 

11  1 

3, 500 

3, 820 

12 

3, 0U0 

11,420 

308 

Pumps  r 

71  ^ 

72, 720 

49, 456 

174 

56,208 

177,704 

309 

Pumps,  fop, . .  „ 

7 

14, 700 

6, 347 

25 

8,172 

27,130 

310 

19, 840 

75, 000 

15 

7,200 

93,000 

311  ! 

Regalia . . . . . . . . 

2 

8,000 

4,  500 

3 

9 

2, 916 

14,000 

312  1 

llegalla,  masonic . 

1 

1,000 

4,500 

1 

4 

1,320 

7, 000 

313 

Roodng _  _  r-n  ' ,  .  _ 

1 

5, 000 

96 

3 

840 

3, 000 

314  ! 

Ron flug  omnpORitioil 

2 

2,600 

9,095 

14 

4, 500 

15, 500 

315  1 

Ron  fin  g(  mAtiilllft 

5 

22,800 

65, 912 

66 

S3, 928 

.125,090 

316 

Roofing,  tin,  Ar.f*.  __  .  , 

3 

47,000 

17, 175 

23 

960 

37,800 

317 

Stuldlery  mul  harness . . . 

1, 389 

j  1,875,986 

2,  017, 690 

3,882 

15 

1, '245,166 

4,402,154 

31 R 

Saddle-trees. . . 

18 

22, 500 

19, 168 

112 

1 

33, 492 

87, 287 

319 

Safes,  fire-proof . . . 

7 

1  109,900 

103, 395 

179 

84,240 

285,950 
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MANUFACTURES. 

8 

-8 

5! 

1 

a 

Capital  Invested. 

l 

t 

t 

c 

j 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

A 

1 

1 

$1, 000 

1 

22 

387 

1 

2,000 

350 

5,000 

6 

4,985 

5, 352 

15, 157 

390 

Typo  mid  stereotype  founding . 1 

3 

■  99,000 

Cl,  500 

162 

20 

75, 40 B 

210,000 

391 

Typo  founding . 

2 

45,000 

8, 626 

30  ! 

26 

16,824 

41, 100 

392 

Umbrellas . . . . . . 

5 

11, 600 

14,  064 

12 

5 

5,484 

3B.7D0 

393 

Upholstering  . . 

20 

75,300 

122,253 

102 

63 

44, 184 

252, 188 

.394 

Upholstery . 

14 

45,650 

67, 207 

56  | 

51 

28, 776 

150,075 

200,400 

197. 899 

28 

15, 480 

395, 100 

10,000 

5,900 

30, 600 
10, 000 

398 

Venetian  blinds . . . . 

6  1 

3,700 

11, 775 

20 

6 

7, 308 

"  22,700 

399 

Vinegar  . . . . . . . . . ! 

54 

78, 100 

27, 480 

282,719 

400 

Wagon  a,  carts,  &c . . . . . . 

1,185 

1,434,030 

828,994 

3,420 

1 

1, 080, 695 

2,829,091 

401 

Washing  mnchinfiR . . .  __ _  _ T_ 

12 

G,  478 

9,600 

31, 510 

402 

"Wat  eh  lathes _ -.-.tt _ _ , n,.-T _ 

1 

700  1 

40 

5 

1,600 

3,250 

403 

Watchmakers’  lathes . . . . 

1,000 

113 

2 

GOO 

1,500 

404 

Watch  repairing,  _ _ _ _ _ 

5 

3, 075 

625 

6 

8,388 

4,  550 

405 

"Watob  repairing,  silversmi  tiling,  ftc 

g 

15, 400 

7,100 

17 

6,504 

18,  050 

406 

Wax  work  _ 

1 

100 

100 

1 

312 

600 

407 

Whetstones  . . . . 

1 

15,000 

5,000 

15 

8,400 

15,600 

408 

Whips . . . . . 

3 

1,000 

1,420 

6 

2,100 

5,200 

409 

Whips  and  lashes . 

2 

3,  500 

2,750 

11 

3 

2,400 

9,000 

410 

White  lead _ 

12 

373,500 

r80, 082 

244 

99,132 

1, 058, 200 

411 

Wigs  and  hair  work . . . . . 

9 

19,000 

17, 550 

24 

3 

8,520 

57,900 

412 

Willow  wave . 

13 

16,  600 

7, 6S4 

31 

6 

10,392 

35,825 

413 

17,000 

30,190 

15 

6,240 

39,000 

414 

Wire  cloth . 

1 

400 

850 

1 

1 

456 

2,025 

415 

Wire  work . 

8 

29,550 

23,062 

102 

1 

17,604 

77,540 

416 

Wooden  clothes  frames  _  _  _ _  _ 

1 

X,  ooo 

195 

4 

9G0 

1, 500 

417 

Wooden  Rp.rowR  -  -  - 

1 

500 

150 

2  | 

720 

1,  ooo 

418 

Wooden  xvn.ro _ 

25 

358,500 

347.547 

582 

200,244 

866, 339 

419 

Wnnd  work-  T.n  rlrlnvp 

2,000 

7.500 

4 

3,  (380 

12, 500 

420 

Wool  curding . 

328 

564,160 

939,739 

597' 

34 

165,315  1 

1,298,320 

421 

Woollen  goods . 

306 

2,129,991 

1,729,350 

1,757 

524 

577,812 

3, 000, 472 

422 

Wool  pulling . . . 

7 

48, 000 

101,635 

41 

7 

12,948 

145, 717 

Total . 

36,  785 

191,312,543 

225,818,813 

194,081  ! 

15,828 

63,573,307  1 

384, 606, 530 

Note.— Lard  oil,  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  IB  included  with  Soap  and  Candles,  haying  been  so  returned  by  tho  Marshal's  Assistants. 


TOTALS  OF  MANUFACTURES, 

ARRANGED 

ALPHABETICALLY  AND  NUMERICALLY, 


(VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  FLORIDA,  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI,  LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  ARKANSAS,  AND  TENNESSEE.) 
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MANUFACTURES. 

i 

1 

8 

■8 

8 

| 

% 

: 

£ 

i 

D 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

1 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM-  \ 
PLOYED. 

1 

j 

Annual  value  of  products. 

<6 

& 

1 

Agricultural  implements — Miscellaneous  . . 

230  | 

$646,415 

$398,981 

1,050 

2 

$343,  644 

$08(3,  073 

2  1 

Fanning  mills . . 

2 

400 

750 

5 

1,740 

5,300 

1,430 

6 

6 

Arrow-root . 

1  ! 

1,000 

200 

6 

4 

1, 008 

1,370 

7 

Bagging . 

3 

9,500 

11, 500 

21 

5 

3, 600 

19, 000 

9 

Baskets . . . : 

4 

3,500 

3,800 

8 

8 

2, 904 

8,590 

•ii 

12 

13 

Blacksmitliing . . . . . . 

1,560 

1, 090, 143 

671,095 

3,695 

1 

1,018, 292 

2,378,843 

5 

3,780 

15 

Bookbinding . 

13 

30, 350 

31, 630 

39 

3 

1G,  164 

59, 500 

27 

16,  440 

49,000 

17 

Boots  and  shoos . 

1,363 

1, 444, 772 

1, 644, 330 

4,000  i 

4  315 

1, 403, 058 

3,973,313 

1,800 

2,500 

2 

1,200 

|  6, 000 

35,  923 

100, 828 

3,  960 

16, 000 

21 

Bread . 

99 

108,033 

780, 709 

352 

2 

117, 720 

1, 255, 842 

22 

Bread  and  crackers . . . . . . . 

4 

14,500 

36,200 

16 

1 

0,  036 

73,900 

23 

Bread,  crackers,  &C — . . . 

14 

30,050 

129, 145 

100 

6 

33, 360 

304, 000 

24 

Brick . 

177 

1, 500, 473 

273, 640 

2,482 

358 

499, 274 

1,418,412 

25 

9,  000 

50, 000 

6 

1, 560 

5,800 

27 

Buckskin  dressing _ .  T _ ... _ _ _ _ ........ 

1 

150 

2,200 

"  3 

450 

3,190 

28  ' 

f!n1|(i(t  printing  r 

\ 

12, 000 

1, 200 

9, 000 

29 

rin.mplimift _  1  ,  . .  ........ 

1 

2,000 

3 

1, 440 

9, 000 

30 

Carpcntoving . . . . . . . 

155 

434, 125 

588, 338 

1,004 

2 

409, 116 

1, 367, 971 

31  : 

Carriages . . . 

597 

2,424, 631 

1,116,319 

4,082 

j  *  19 

1,454,800 

3, 959, 123 

32  1 

Gars . _ . „ . _ . 

13 

4C2, 000 

516 

196, 824 

705,880 

33 

Cars  and  oar  repairing . 

2 

80, 000 

22,200 

7 

13,884 

80, 000 

34  ' 

Carving ..  .. _ .  _ _ , _ _ _ 

1 

3,000 

10 

2,400 

15,000 

180 

52, 800 

210, 000 

36  ' 

Charcoal . 

14 

3, 175 

1,325 

31 

1 

10,380 

15,290 

37  ! 

Obemienls 

2 

6,100 

4, 500 

5 

1,800 

10.  000 

38 

Bi.gnlpliat?1  A"f  litne  ■  .  . ,, _  _ _ _ 

1 

7, 600 

6,500 

10 

7,200 

20, 000 

31) 

ChnenlutQ  .  ¥  _  r  _  tt  1I1M  n  _  ..... _ 

1 

300 

2,000 

1 

360 

5, 000 

40 

Cigars . . . . . 

66 

80, 300 

108, 331 

252  • 

3 

83,412 

341,775 

41 

Cisterns  -r  _ r _ _ _ 

20 

15,900 

55, 537 

46  1 

22,080 

140,350 

42 

Clothing  Iftflips’ .  .  _ r . . ...| 

G 

1, 450 

24,900  1 

18  i 

3,504 

36, 500 

43 

2 

300 

2,500 

9 

2,400 

8,330 

44 

Corsets. . . 

1 

2,000 

680 

2 

720 

3,500 

45 

l 

350 

1,500 

15 

2,400 

4,  070 

46 

Clothing,  men's . 

352 

639,995 

1,239,983 

1,038 

681 

562, 936 

2,573, 045 

47 

Coal,  bituminous . . . 

36 

3,185,700 

154, 995 

1,653 

6 

570,  756 

1,270,040 

48 

Coffee  end  spices  ground 

2 

5, 400 

17,400  1 

4 

1,  920 

27, 800 

49 

Coffins . 

14 

12,700 

18,635 

27 

1 

11, 904 

43,  536 

Co  bs 

1 

500 

1,100 

1 

GOO 

3,500 

51 

Confectionery 

96 

133, 700 

191,581 

149 

5 

53, 80S 

390, 305 

52 

Cooperage . 

281- 

394,918 

365, 438 

1,282 

2 

417, 009 

1,119, 199 

53 

Copper  mining . . . 

4 

2,780,000 

272,764 

615  1 

io  | 

160, 500 

509, 000 

54 

Copper  ore . . . . . 

5 

85,000 

7,500 

87 

2 

22, 488 

40,633 

55 

Copper  profiting  -  .r-  ,  „ , ,  -  _ , T _ _  ... _ ... _ _ 

2 

325,000  ' 

18, 600 

72  1 

18, 720 

47, 880 

4 

18,800 

10,850 

19 

10,740 

33, 200 

57 

Cordage . . . 

7 

133,500 

211,500 

81 

17 

94,992  1 

260, 650 

58 

Cordials 

1 

1,575 

5,  C50 

7 

2, 520 

20, 000 

59 

Corn  meal 

15 

22,325 

58,773 

17 

5, 400 

68, 752 

60 

Cotton  ginning . . . 

88 

92, 457 

367,134 

204 

6 

52, 401 

552, 585 

Cl 

Cotton-gins . . . . 

.  54 

673,225 

248,338 

527 

2 

217,960 

1,028,715 

62 

Cotton  goods . . . * . 

157 

9,129,221 

4,683,631 

3,859 

6,083 

1,425,770  | 

8,  072, 007 

<33 

Cotton  pressing . : . - 

5 

149,700 

3,610  1 

64 

25,920  | 

,  89, 650 

71G 
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64 

63 

66 

67 

63 


Cottou  yurn . 

Cutlery . 

Dentistry . 

Dyeing  £iu <1  blanching 
Edge  tools . 


70 

71 

72 

73 
71 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 


Fire-arms . . . 

Fisheries . 

Fisheries — Oyster . . 

Shad,  burring,  &e. 

Fish— .Fresh . . 

Suited . 

Flour  and  meal .  ... 

Furniture — Cubinot ......... 

Chairs . 

Gas . 

Gas,  illuminating.. . 

Glassware . I . 


82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 


Gloves,  mittens,  &c . . 

Glue.... . 

Gold  mining . 

Grain  threshing . . . 

Gunpowder . . . 

Hardware — Coach  and  saddlery. 

Files . 


69 

90 

91 

92 


Hats, 


Locks .... 
Locks,  &e. 
Planes 


93  Hats  anil  caps. 

94  Hats,  wool..... 


95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
301 


Iron,  bar . 

Iron,  bar,  &« . 

Iron,  oar  and  railroad . 

Iron,  bar,  boiler  plate,  &c. . . . 
Iron,  bar,  railroad,  and  slieot . 

Iron  bedsteads . 

Iron  blooms . . 


102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 


124 


127 


Iron  eastings . 

Stoves . . . . 

Iron  forging  —  . . . 

Iron  hoops.  . . . . 

Iron,  pig. . . . 

Iron  railing . 

Jewelry . . 

Jewelry,  &c . 

Lead  and  shot . 

Lead  ore . . . 

Leather . . . 

Lime . 

Liquors—  Distilled . 

Mult . . 

Wine.  . . 

Lo  co  motives . 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames. 

Lumber — Planed . . 

Sawed . . 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli . 

Machinery — Cotton  and  woollen  . 

Bobbins  and  spools. 

Steam-engines . 

Steam-engines,  &c. . 

Manganese . 

Marble  and  atone  work . 


■2 

1 

| 

w 

g, 

& 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

1 

t 

1 

•§ 

i 

i 

i 

3 

1 

I 

<0 

75 

a 

Ph 

2 

$37,000 

$11, 600 

14 

11 

$4,  428 

$33, 000 

1 

800 

1, 000 

2 

1,200 

■1,  UOD 

11 

11,  400 

6, 106 

15 

6,  060 

31,700 

1 

100 

300 

1 

433 

3,209 

2 

4,500 

3,810 

7 

1,080 

8,500 

3 

37, 400 

203,250 

34 

11, 100 

224,  200 

41 

44,  005 

17,240 

73 

29, 460 

72,652 

2 

1, 550 

500 

8 

1, 440 

1,350 

135 

98,  652 

48, 990 

448 

3 

60, 420 

14  B,  683 

60 

101,302 

38, 349 

1,265 

138 

49,  374 

185, 469 

6 

30,500 

1,250 

86 

16,  200 

31,  250 

4 

17, 000 

1,500 

90 

17, 400 

37,  703 

3,806 

14, 059,  mi 

32, 083, 045 

5,943 

21 

1,  451, 736 

37, 996, 470 

394 

678,241 

346, 022 

1,302 

7 

435,  786 

1,208,093 

1 

250 

400 

1 

360 

1,  145 

12 

906.  *150 

104, 751 

109 

45, 444 

318, 424 

1 

125,  000 

22, 000 

20 

1,  800 

58,  U!J0 

2 

140,  000 

93, 000 

240 

72,  000 

220,  OUO 

4 

3,000 

6,485 

12 

22 

.  4,692 

32,  420 

J 

1,000 

1,000 

2 

480 

1,  550 

ir 

471, 150 

50,202 

557 

16 

97,  905 

224,  199 

i 

GUO 

200 

3 

180 

600 

2 

30,  000 

12,  640 

13 

3, 900 

28, 840 

1 

800 

920 

4 

2, 160 

7, 000 

1 

1,200 

2, 070 

10 

1,200 

4,000 

1 

500 

400 

1 

360 

1,200 

2 

3. 500 

1,  950 

9 

3,  960 

8, 0EJQ 

1 

250 

125 

1 

360 

550 

28 

56,207 

47,014 

80 

16 

27,  648 

113,  689 

18  | 

31,700 

21, 678 

38 

8 

16,  .104 

56, 475 

3  | 

6,750 

2,^25 

7 

2 

2,760 

7,  600 

2 

33, 000 

3,325  | 

15 

3,000 

8,  5u0 

25 

165, 250 

34,909 

129 

26,  148 

99,  656 

2 

102,200 

63,462 

104 

. 1 

36,  864 

139, 630 

35 

284, 835 

337,042  j 

344 

35 

67,  672 

543,  398 

20 

1,047,725 

85-4,466  | 

3,382 

430,  086 

1,  CG6,  685 

1 

5,'  000 

18,000 

13 

7, 800 

35r  000 

4 

115,  000 

212, 614 

116 

10 

29, 484 

*  #  283,580 

96 

0  903,182 

526,932 

1, 101 

404, 082 

1,422,  590 

2 

14,  500 

5, 350 

18 

8, 040 

16,  500 

1 

10, 000 

20,000 

16 

7,200 

42,750 

1 

50, 000 

101,800 

25 

7,  500 

356,  750 

39 

1,934,080 

365, 023 

1,670 

65 

368,  206 

953, 903 

4 

16, 500 

22, 173 

44 

21,120 

65,  000 

2 

3, 300 

1, 050 

4 

2,040 

•1, 000 

7 

33,500 

20, 776 

22 

12, 180 

55,  200 

1 

300, 000 

18,670 

125 

21,600 

52, 000 

1 

5,000 

1,460 

40 

3,  600 

9, 000 

1,246 

3, 390,  706 

2,458,114 

2,988 

18 

763,  052 

4, 426, 670 

15 

88,  C70 

27, 570 

127 

22 

32, 016 

132, 194 

326 

648,  651 

725, 703 

597 

1 

138,  360 

1,192,003 

27 

273, 750 

305,709 

175 

72, 840 

505,299 

2 

200 

555 

2 

4 

460 

1,550 

1 

20,  000 

120,700 

30 

9, 360 

133, 000 

6 

18, 100 

31,120 

24 

13, 044 

61, 500 

32 

417, 3C5 

626, 612 

325 

2 

112, 584 

1,043,427 

3,598 

13,437,080 

7, 244, 139 

15, 324 

321 

3, 861,375 

18,653,436 

o 

21,  000 

17, 680 

10 

1 

5,820 

41, 500 

1 

9,  000 

1,413 

8 

2, 880 

6,125 

1 

5,000 

1, 000 

7 

1,590 

4,000 

6 

455,846 

32, 110 

142 

48,  000 

116, 150 

109 

5, 037, 157 

1, 739, 933 

4, 328 

1, 789,  428 

5, 624, 375 

1 

2,000 

500 

10 

I 

3, 60  0 

5,  250 

51 

290, 130 

333, 942 

401 

i . 

193,  683 

798, 985 
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MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

| 

1 

1 

fe 

| 

Capital  invested. 

1 

g 

NUMBER.  OF  * 

ploy 

HANDS  EM- 

S’ 

4 

1 

■3 

1 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

328 

BInrble  wo* . . . 

11 

$193, 100 

$37,810 

91 

1 

$45, 624 

$138,  005 

m 

Mattresses . . . . . . . 

12 

6,400 

14,885 

87 

3 

9,  660 

36, 050 

130 

Mattresses,  &e . . . 

1 

120 

782 

l 

1 

636 

1,750 

132 

Me.li  cinea . . . . . 

1 

2,000 

9,300 

4 

1 

720 

24,000 

4 

16, 400 

63, 350 

99 

32,556  ! 

188,425 

137 

Millinery  goods — Artificial  flowers . 

1 

500 

1,000 

1 

8 

960 

2,600 

300 

1,200 

2 

600 

1,050 

5,  D50 

27 

10, 800 

30, 350 

7, 566 

13 

5,136 

43, 120 

21 

6,381 

98,  600 

2,000 

12 

3, 000 

4,200 

45, 075 

16 

8,000 

09,070 

632, 000 

710,707 

27,451 

1,026 

308,880 

1,232, 000 

180 

54, 036 

277, 37ff 

10,000 

5,000  1 

2 

1,200 

8,000 

141, 000 
44, 600 

105 

44,  ICO 

480. 000 

97,000  ! 

11 

3,840 

117,  000 

8 

3, 843 

8 

2,050 

9, 500 

1,  000 

400 

1 

120 

750 

153 

368,000  i 

65,  600 

80 

11, 400 

192, 009 

200 

2 

360 

2,500 

354 

O  rim  mini  till  planter 

1 

250 

2 

720 

1,925 

155 

Painting  . . 

9 

10, 741 

36 

12,816 

28, 300 

150 

Paints .  .  . 

1 

300 

12 

1 

300 

1, 000 

157 

Paper — Printing . 

21 

044, 850 

309,385  1 

884 

127 

122,618  1 

05t),  103 

158 

Wrapping . . . . . 

3 

38, 000 

17, 980 

42 

4 

14,424 

74,400 

150 

Photographs . _ . . . . . 

13 

25,650 

19, 941 

24 

15,600 

58, 600 

160 

Pipes,  clay . . _ . . f 

X 

500 

150 

3 

684  | 

3,730 

161 

Plaster*,  ground  - 

52 

91,055 

67 

11, 910 

137,  052 

163 

350 

4  1 

2,920  I 

3,200 

163 

PI  as  tor  quarrying 

2 

4, 000 

30 

6,600 

16,600 

164 

Plumbing  and  gaR*fitt.ing 

5 

23,500 

23, 410 

43 

18, 840 

56,800 

165 

Poredlain  wuro . . . .. . . . . 

1 

200,  000 

25, 195 

65  | 

4 

30, 660 

78,000 

166 

Pottery  ware . . . . 

51 

44, 444 

18, 9G4 

168 

10 

44,488 

117,750 

167 

Prepared  moss . .  T , „ r T _  _ ,  _  T . 

1 

4, 000 

4,000 

5 

3,600 

18,000 

163 

Printing . 

116 

936, 799 

247,472 

694 

50 

284,316 

895, 230 

169 

Printing — 'Newspaper. _  _ _ r _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

1,700 

200 

3 

960 

2,000 

170 

Newspaper  and  job . 

21 

181, 250 

87, 241 

183 

3 

102,744 

267, 074 

171 

Nftwspn.jMiv  jjBrn  -  . __ 

13 

42,050 

23,518 

81 

29, 892 

87, 950 

172 

Provisions  Pork,  beef,  &c . 

1 

25, 000 

100,000 

50 

4 

19, 200 

130,000 

173 

foftd 

1 

6,000 

5,950 

12 

3, 600 

15, 000 

174 

Pumps _ T  _ 

3 

3, 500 

2,040 

8 

3,000 

7,500 

175 

2, 000 

600 

3. 

432 

1, 500 

176 

Rice  cleaning . . . 

21 

454,700 

1,070,077 

208 

213 

62,076 

1,196,926 

177 

Rico  flour . . . 

1 

115,000 

648, 200 

76 

20 

16, 560 

772,200 

178 

Roofing  Tnfi^tlfi 

5,000 

4, 610 

5 

3, 840 

10,  G40 

179 

S nddlery  aud  harness ...... . . . . . : . 

528 

777,174 

691,320 

1,487 

14 

517,187 

1,681,978 

180 

SiKldle-trpnw 

5 

6,  650 

2,273 

16 

4, 800 

13, 700 

16  L 

Sails. „ _ .  .  „  _ . 

5 

7,900 

40,000 

23 

10, 860 

64, 500 

183 

Salt . . . . . . . 

17 

605,800 

172, 504 

464 

15 

159, 144 

451,484 

183 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds . . . 

62 

482,450 

390,457 

699 

1 

290, 556 

1, 093, 028 

184 

Saws . . . . 

2 

8, 000 

13, 200 

16 

4,992 

29, 000 

185  ... 

Scales ...  r  . 

1 

4,000 

1,500 

3 

1,200 

4, 000 

180 

Shingles . . . . . . . . . 

33 

226, 385 

28,  610 

355 

14 

83,820 

157,706 

187 

Shingles  and  lath  ,  _ 

X 

400 

200 

3 

1, 800 

3, 000 

188 

Ship  and  Unfit,  building 

32 

641,350 

248, 430 

535 

344, 424 

772, 870 

ISO 

Ship  building 

1 

1,500 

2,200 

'  11 

7, 920 

17, 000 

190 

Ship*  fiiirpenteri  ^  q 

2 

8,000 

3,400 

18 

1,405 

23,000 

191 

1  Ship -smithing . 

1 

3,000 

1,200 

6 

2,700 

4,500 

718 


Total. 
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STATES 


ES,  TOTALS  OF,  I860. 


NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM- 

JS 

PLOYED. 

*3 

$4 

O 

■g 

M 

s. 

I 

1 

5 

s 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

a 

■3 

•  o 

. 

'S 

■a 

■3 

t 

1 

Malt 

1 

1 

$1, 000 

$700 

2 

$6t) 

$2, 600 

3,140 

514 

3 

1,  516 

4,250 

28,500 

11,210 

45 

16,  500 

40, 500 

48,400 

115, 703 

74 

28, 8C0 

251,715 

187, 600 

230,  062 

108 

4 

30, 870 

349, 132 

8,300 

4,710 

17 

3, 300 

24,  699 

600,000 

106,  300 

25 

9,  COO 

225,000 

500 

300 

3 

1,  440 

4,000 

7,000 

2,460 

31 

G,  264 

20, 000 

9,000 

7,400 

25 

7,  524 

17, 775 

30,  000 

149, 807 

38 

24,  000 

230,337 

6,000 

3,850 

45 

9,  960 

44, 360 

143,788 

38, 579 

310 

71,184 

177, 843 

93, 650 

73,  G97 

99 

46, 308 

181,460 

1,104,951 

1, 145, 996 

1,316 

1 

556,018 

2,401,972 

5,475,938 

8,598,024 

31, 321 

2,300 

2,  425,  640 

14,612,442 

8,600 

20,575 

26 

1 

12, 396 

43,200 

6,000 

3,970 

12 

8,640 

18, 000 

1,900 

12,500 

2 

1, 500 

8,850 

3, 400 

1,655  ! 

5 

2,040 

6,900 

957,648 

250, 094 

2,103 

6 

394, 968 

986,  m 

4,007,258 

4,320,519 

4,032 

135 

700, 412 

6,423,379 

2,280 

2,925 

7 

3,240 

8,800 

38,000 

33,400 

13 

5,  640 

52,500 

728,227 

394,  G91 

1,894 

1 

567,  090 

1,381,  887 

2,150 

1,050 

6 

3, 204 

5,650 

5,725 

3,098 

9 

4,200 

9,075 

1,150 

755 

4 

1,620 

3,900 

19,  011 

16,100 

22 

11, 700 

44, 200 

700 

855 

2 

600 

fi,  700 

500 

2, 000 

1 

480 

6,000 

300 

585 

3  | 

1,080 

1,700 

650 

250 

4 

1,728 

3, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

10 

3,600 

’  32, 750 

150 

400 

2 

600 

1, 400 

17,000 

5, 300 

19 

4 

6,468 

16, 500 

268,770 

459,751  | 

298  j 

19 

55,  024 

617, 428 

1,335,600 

1,123,828 

1,079 

689 

315, 084 

1,995,324 

j  95,974,585 

86,543,152 

98,583 

12, 138 

28, 681, 195 

155,531,281 

TOTALS  OF  MANUFACTURES, 


ALPHABETICALLY  AND  NUMERICALLY, 

FOR 


(CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON.) 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1860. 
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PACIFIC  STATES. 


MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


MANUFACTURES. 

■S 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products- 

I 

& 

1 

Agricultural  implements,  miscellaneous . 

10 

$11, 700 

$12, 259 

19 

$15,300 

$35,  705 

394,280 

8 

Bookbinding . . . 

5 

31, 700 

10, 907 

10 

5 

6, 960 

32,300 

82 

137 

56, 346 

42 

2 

3,  642 

5 

11, 800 

13 

Broad-.  ...1 . . . . . 

49 

106, 400 

247,251 

117 

6 

111,  096 

457, 414 

14 

15 

j  *  '  22 

16 

11 

17 

47 

120, 6  L8 

18 

111 

272,  500 

19 

420 

2 

3,000 

SO 

1, 000 

2 

1,  380 

3,550 

21 

16, 200 

6,000 

34,800 

75, 750 

23 

Clothing . . 

14 

10, 205 

43,321 

30 

i 

27, 390 

79, 185 

24 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . . . 

6 

27, 100 

128,206 

20 

i 

15, 420 

100, 800 

25 

7 

8, 400 

14,400 

26 

300 

960 

2,  888 

27 

Cooperage . . . . 

17 

17,898 

30 

23, 424 

56,075 

28 

i  Bungs,  &c . . . . . . . 

1 

2,400 

10, 000 

29 

Cordage . . . . . 

1 

18, 000 

150, 00Q 

30 

Cutlery . . 

3 

7 

5, 040 

8,700 

81 

Dentistry . . 

2 

i'rnr\ 

2,122 

2  i 

7,780 

33 

Fire -arms  . .  .' 

5 

A 

9 

8,880 

13,811 

33  : 

Fire-wood  . . 

4 

19 

9, 120 

17,550 

34 

Fisheries,  oyster . 

2 

9 

3,780 

77,  000 

35 

Fisheries,  Hfilrnrvn  - . . 

9 

4  | 

82 

32, 390 

36 

Fisheries,  •whale . 

48 

14,400 

37, 000 

37 

Flour  and  meal . 

138  ! 

1,829,900 

4, 243, 827 

456 

1 

398,200 

5,799,002 

38 

Furniture,  cabinet . . . . . 

30 

67,190 

48,873 

81 

1 

60, 624 

174,358 

39 

Gas,  illuminating. .... 

65, 125 

31 

20,708 

152,250 

40 

j  Gilt  moulding . 

5, 000 

2,  800 

6 

3,600 

8,000 

41 

Glue. . . . .  ... 

0 

6, 700  1 

5, 586 

'  5  ! 

2,628 

0,675 

42 

Gold  mining . . . 

7,044 

11, 088, 876 

15, 866, 309 

42, 752 

4 

22,998,767 

44,927,333 

43 

Grouse,  patent  axle... .  .... 

3,000 

500 

1,560 

2, 500 

2 

3, 000 

10,250 

44 

Hardware — Files . 

1 

8 

. 

4, 800 

10, 800 

45 

Data . 

9 

50, 950 

43, 349 

18 

9 

22, 08 0 

91,274 

46 

Hay  presses . 

1 

500 

850 

2 

2,160 

11,000 

47 

1,300 
56,  000 

4 

4,800 

7,000 

48 

Iron  castings . 

9  = 

49, 390 

44 

47,868 

129, 500 

49 

Stove  castings' _ 

1 

5, 000 

9, 660 

12 

11,520 

21, 600 

50 

Iron  shutters  . 

5, 200 

15, 860 

10 

10, 080 

34, 425 

51 

Jewelry _ _ 

12  300 

14, 550 

12 

14,880 

30,725 

52 

Leather . 

I 

181  800 

155, 730 

136 

88, 848 

353,624 

53 

Leather  belting  and  lioso . . . 

43  | 

1 

1, 000 

16, 700 

8 

6,000 

33,000 

54 

Linio . 

5 

21,  000 

3,  586 

64 

37, 560 

98,260 

55 

Liquors — Distilled .  ! 

10 

77, 050 

153, 900 

36 

30, 240 

229, 910 

56 

Malt . 

91 

481,  500 

404, 285 

262 

3 

225,724 

1, 300,  111 

57 

Wino . 

11 

173,  000 

53,  030 

40 

24,  720 

160, 300 

58 

Lumber,  planed . . .  . . 

3 

13, 200 

70, 650 

20 

15,000 

148,442 

59 

Lumber,  sawed . 

405  • 

2, 353,  377 

1,385,019 

2,238 

10 

1,653,472 

4, 633, 889 

60 

Macaroni  anrl  ynvmtc.nili _ 

2 

1,  600 

18, 230 

14 

9,840 

43, 200 

61 

1  Machinery,  stnam-Qngjneftj  Ac  .  . 

27 

795,  500 

728,752 

388 

647,160 

1,  G47, 500 

62 

Malt . 

4 

12, 500 

39,  675 

10 

8, 040 

09, 000 

63 

•  Marble  dust . 

1 

500 

1,500 

2  ! 

1,920 

12,000 

91 


722 


MANUFACTURE 


— 

3 

£ 

MANUFACTURES. 

H 

•S 

I 

ft 

64 

Marble  and  stono  work . . . 

5 

1 

68 

Mineral  wal  or . 

22 

70 

Pianos  . 

2 

72 

Painting . . . . . 

1 

73 

Paper . 1 . 

1 

74 

Perfumery .  .. «... . . . .. 

1 

75 

Photographs . . . 

3 

76 

Pickles . . . 

3 

79 

pumps . 

2 

80 

Quicksilver  . . 1.... . . . 

3 

81 

Pice  cleaning  . . . . . . . . . 

a 

82 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . . . 

75 

83 

Saddle-trees . . . . . 

5 

84 

Still-making . 

1 

85 

flail;  .  ..  . . 

3 

86 

Salt,  ground . . . . 

2 

87 

Sflsh  dnors  and  blinds 

13 

88 

Shingles . . . . . . . . . 

16 

89 

Ship  building . 

4 

90 

$li!p-pmftTilng  . .  , 

1 

91 

92 

Silver  mining . . . . 

1 

5 

93 

Soap . . 

11 

94 

Sugar,  refined . . . 

1 

95 

Tin,  copp or,  and  Blieet.-iron  ware . . . . 

67 

96 

97 

Turning,  scroll-sawing,  and  moulding . 

tTphnlntflvy  . . . . _ . ... _ 

6 

93 

Vinegar  . . . . . . 

3 

99 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . . 

150 

100 

Windmills . . . 

2 

101 

Window  shades . . . 

1 

102 

Wool  carding . . . . 

1 

103 

Woollen  goods . 

2 

104 

Wool  pulling . . . . . 

1 

Total . . . 

I  8,777 

TOTALS  OP  MANUFACTURES, 

ARRANGED 

ALPHABETICALLY  AND  NUMERICALLY, 

FOR 

THE  TERRITORIES 

(UTAH,  NEW  MEXICO,  AND  WASHINGTON.) 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1860. 


TERRITORIES, 
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MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 


s 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

u 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


MANUFACTURES, 


B1  acksmithin  g . * . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread . 

Carpentering. ...» . . 

Carriages . . . 

Clothing . 

Cool,  bituminous . . 

Cooperage . . 

Copper  raining . 

Cordage . . 

Cotton  yarn . . 

Fire-arms . 

Fisheries,  oyster . . . . 

Fisheries,  salmon . 

Flour  and  meal . . 

Furniture,  cabinet . 

Cold  mining . 

Hats . 

Iron  castings . 

Leather . 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Liquors,  malt . 

Lumber,  sawed . . 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c — 

Nails . 

Oil,  castor . 

Pottery  ware . 

Printing . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness . 

Shingles  . . . . . 

Silver  mining . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware. 

Wagons,  carts,  &c . 

Whips  and  whip-lashes . 

Willow  furniture . 

"Wool  carding . . 

Total . 


i 

i 

\ 

i 

1 

i 

5 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

s 

g 

•a 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

Female. 

54 

$43,605 

$41, 720 

133 

$77,466 

$161, 950 

14 

4,820 

21,  060 

30 

2 

16,440 

47,  m 

I 

5, 000 

9,  GOO 

•  4 

2,976 

13, 270 

8 

!  13,100 

8,925 

15 

11,340 

31,500 

1 

100 

250 

2 

960 

1, 500 

1 

6,000 

8,000 

5 

1,809 

15, 000 

X 

25,000 

1 

100 

230 

1 

960 

1,800 

4 

1,092,000 

81, 000 

550 

30 

184,844 

415,000 

1 

350 

1,700 

2 

1,200 

3,000 

1 

|  6,000 

0,  ooo 

4 

3 

3,420 

10, 000 

1 

800 

150 

3 

600 

1,200 

1 

18, 000 

5 

13,200 

3,250 

53 

3, 975 

17,450 

38 

277,450 

468, 242 

109 

63, 084 

759,865 

7 

19,625 

7,572 

35 

13,785 

23,250 

6 

1,700 

1, 150 

24 

4,848 

11,478 

3 

700 

970 

5  1 

1 

2,356 

3,460 

1 

10,000 

2,700 

* 

8,400 

10, 000 

16 

70,500 

47,776 

51 

31,080 

HO,  755 

18 

49,900 

28,839 

30 

15,184 

93, 625 

2 

1,100 

1,140 

a 

760 

2,600 

63 

1,349,256 

486,964 

750 

4 

434,360 

1, 336, 815 

1 

5,000 

3, 666 

15 

11,700 

15,000 

3 

15,000 

9, 850 

20 

11, 440 

35,712 

1 

200 

400 

a 

720 

2,000 

2 

3, 1.00 

938 

3 

1,680 

3,700 

2 

31,000 

11,000 

20 

14,040 

36, 000 

3 

500 

768 

3 

1 

8,280 

3, 530 

7 

15,500 

12, 630 

21 

9, 790 

48, 200 

5 

669,000 

24,000 

253 

44,400 

230,000 

1 

1,000 

1,225 

1 

060 

3, 400 

4 

3,000 

2,050 

7 

3,780 

8,700 

1 

100 

130 

1 

240 

520 

1 

1,000 

350 

2 

1,200 

2,000 

3 

5,400 

14,280 

6 

2 

2,580 

19,623 

282 

3,747,906 

1, 309, 425 

2,290 

43 

1, 026,  G08 

3,556,197 

Note. — No  return  of  manufactured  articles  for  Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Nevada. 


SECTIONS. 


New  England . . . 

Middle . 

Western . 

Southern . . 

Pacific . . 

Territories . 

Aggregate. 


SECTIONAL  EXHIBIT,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 
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■s 

I 


I 

3 


a 

I 


■s 


•S, 


ao,  67i 

53,287 

36,785 

20,631 

8,777 

283 


$257,  477, 783 
435,061,964 
194,212,543 
95,975,185 
23,380,334 
3,747,906 


$245,523,107 
444, 126, 969 
225,618,813 
86,543, 152 
28,483,626 
1, 309, 425 


140,433 


1,009,855,715 


1,031,605,093 


NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

i 

£ 

262,834 

129,003 

$104,231,473 

432,424 

113,819 

152,328,841 

194,081. 

15,828 

63,  573, 307 

98,583  1 

12,138 

28,681,195 

50,137  | 

67 

29,037,543 

%  290  1 

43 

1, 026, 608 

1,040,349 

370,897  ; 

378,878,066 

$168,  599,  287 
802,338,392 
384,  606,  530 
355,531,281 
71, 229, 989 
3,556,197 


1,885,861,670 


COMPARATIVE  EXHIBIT 

OF  THB 

OTAL  MANUFACTURE 

OP  EACH 

STATE  AND  TERRITOKY, 


THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1860,  AND  1850, 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 
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Exhibit  of  the  total  Manufactures  of  each  State  and  Territory,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1SC0. 


1 

1 

i 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM- 

oduets. 

STATES  AND  TEKRITOEIES 

© 

-O 

S§ 

Capital  invested. 

] 

? 

\ 

i 

! 

\ 

Male. 

& 

If 

4 

4 

i 

< 

Alabama . . . . . 

,  1,459 

$9,098,181 

$5,489,903 

6,792 

1, 097 

$2, 132, 910 

$10,588,506 

Arkansas . . . . . . 

518 

1,316,610  1 

1,280,503 

1, 83L 

46 

551, 240 

2, 880, 578 

California . . . 

8, 468 

22,043,096  I 

27,051,674 

49, 169 

57 

28, 432, 287 

68, 253,  228 

3,019 

45,590,430 

40,909,090 

44, 002 

20, 487 

19, 026, 190 

81,  924, 555 

Delaware . — . . . . 

615 

5,452,887 

6,028,918 

5,4G5  1 

956  ! 

1, 905, 754 

9,  892, 902 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

429 

2,905,865 

2,884,185 

2,653 

495 

1,139,154 

5,  4  L2, 102 

Dior  i  da . 

385 

1,874,125 

874,500 

2,297 

157 

019,  84  ) 

2,  447, 11G0 

Georgia . . . 

1,890 

10,890,875 

9,930,532 

9,492 

2,083 

2, 925, 148 

16, 925, 564 

Illincis . 

4,  268 

27,548,563 

35,558,782 

22,  489 

479  : 

7,  037, 921 

57, 580,  886 

Indiana . . . . . 

5,323 

18,451,121 

27,142,597 

20,563  1 

732 

0,318,335 

42, 803, 469 

Iowa . 

i  1,939 

7,247,130 

8,612,259 

6,142 

165 

1,922,417 

13, 071, 325 

Kansas . . . . . 

344 

1,084,935  1 

1,444,975 

1,700 

35 

880,346 

4, 357, 408 

Kentucky . - . 

3,  450 

20, 256, 579 

22,295,759 

19,587 

1,67L  | 

6,020,082 

37,931,240 

Louisiana . 

1,744 

7,151,172 

6,738,486 

7,873 

916  | 

3, 683, 679 

15,587,473 

"Maine  . . . . . . . 

3, 810 

22, 044, 020 

21,553,066 

24,827  | 

9,792  | 

8,368,691 

38,193, 254 

Maryland . 

3,083 

23,230,608 

25,494,007  | 

21,630  1 

6,773  1 

7, 190,  072 

41,735,157 

Massachusetts . 

8,176 

132,792,327 

135,053,721 

146,2GB 

71,153 

56.960,913 

955,  545,  993 

Michigan..4 . . . 

3,448 

23,808,226 

17, 635, 6L1 

22, 144 

1,046 

6, 735, 047 

32,  058, 356 

Minnesota . . . . . 

562 

2,388,310 

1,  904, 070 

2,104 

19 

712, 314 

3,373, 172 

Mississippi . . . . . . . . 

976 

4,384,492 

3, 140, 630 

4, 572 

203 

1,  618,  320 

6,590,  687 

Missouri . . . . . j 

3,157 

20, 034, 220 

23,849,941 

18,  G28 

1,  053 

6,669,916 

41,782, 73  L 

Nebraska . . . . . j 

107 

260,575 

237,215 

334 

2 

105, 332 

607, 328 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

2,592 

23,274,094 

20,539,857 

18, 379 

13, 961 

8,H0,  561 

37,586,453 

Now  Jersey . . . I 

4,173 

40,521, 048 

41,429,100 

43, 198 

12, 829 

16,277,337 

76, 306, 104 

New  Mexico . . . 

82 

2,008,350 

367,892 

1,044  ; 

30 

341,306 

1, 249, 123 

Now  York . . . 1 

22,624 

172,895,052 

214,813,061 

176,885 

53,227 

65, 446, 759 

378, 870,  939 

North  Carolina . 

3,689 

9,093,703 

10,203,228 

12,104 

2,113 

2,  689, 441 

16, 678, 698 

11, 123 

57, 295, 303 

69, 800, 270 

65,749 

9, 853 

22, 302, 989 

121,691,  148 

Oregon . . . . . | 

309 

1,337,238 

1,431,952 

968 

10 

635, 256 

2, 976,  761 

Pennsylvania . . . ! 

22,363 

190, 055, 904 

153,477,698 

182,593 

39, 539 

60, 369, 105 

2110, 12t,  188 

Rhode  Island . . . . . | 

1, 191 

24,278,295 

19,858,515 

20,795  | 

11,(595 

8, 7G0, 125 

40,711,296 

South  Carolina . . . 1 

1,230 

6,931,75 6 

5, 198, 881 

6,090 

898 

1, 380, 027 

8, 615, 195 

Tetmesso . . . . . . . . 

2,572  . 

14,426,261 

9,416,514 

11,582 

*  946 

3, 370, 687 

17, 987, 225 

Texas . 1 . 

983 

3,272,450 

3,367,372 

3,338 

111 

1,162, 756 

6, 577. 202 

148 

443, 356 

439,512 

380 

9 

231,701 

900,  153 

Vermont . . . 

1,883 

9, 498,  617 

7, 608, 858 

8,563 

1,934  j 

3,00-1,986 

14,637,807 

Virginia . i . 

5,385 

26, 935, 560 

30,840,531 

32,606 

3,568 

8,544,117 

50, 652, 124 

■Washing!  on . . . 

52 

1,296,200 

502,021  I 

866 

4  i 

453,601.  1 

1,406, 921 

Wisconsin . . . 

3,064 

15,831,581 

17,137,334 

14,  041 

773 

4,268,  708 

27. 849, 467 

Aggregato . 

140,433 

1,009,855,715 

1,031,605,092 

1, 040, 349 

270, 897 

378, 878, 9GC 

1,885, 861,676 

Total,  States . . . 

139,  615 

1,002,935,369 

1,027,174,267 

1, 035, 072 

270, 357 

376,  607, 872 

1,  876, 286, 049 

Total,  Territories* . 

818 

6, 920, 346 

4,430,825 

5,277 

540 

2, 271, 094 

9, 575,  627 

Aggregate,  Statos  and  Territories . 

140,433 

1,009,855,715 

1, 031,605,092 

1, 040, 349 

270, 897 

378,  878,  960 

1,885,861,676 

*  District  of  Columbia,  Nebraska,  Now  Mexico,  Utah,  ana  Washington;  therefore,  differing  from  total  represented  for  Territories  in  sectional  exhibit,  page  72  5,  in  which 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington  only  are  included ;  District  of  Columbia  and  Nebraska  haring  been  included  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  respectively. 
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STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Exhibit  of  the  total  manufactures  of  each,  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Number  of  establishments. 

Capital. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

Male  hands. 

& 

| 

1 

pH 

Cost  of  labor  per  annum.  , 

-s 

t 

1 

Alabama . . . . 

1,026 

$3,  450,  COO 

$2,  224, 960 

4, 397 

539 

$1,105, 824 

$4,558,876 

Arkansas  . . * . 

2G1 

305, 015 

215, 789 

812 

30 

159, 876 

537,  908 

1,  003 

1, 006, 197 

1,  201, 154 

Connecticut . . . 

3,737 

25, 870, 618 

S3,  608,  971 

34,  248 

16, 483 

12, 435, 984 

47,114,535 

Delaware . . . 

531 

I  2, 978, 945 

2, 864,  607 

3, 237 

651 

936,  924 

4, 649,  296 

District  of  Columbia . , . « . . . 

403 

1,  001, 575 

1, 405,  871 

2,  034 

536 

757  584 

2,600,258 

Florida . . . 

103 

5 17, 030 

220,  011 

870 

115 

199  453 

668  335 

Georgia . 

1,522 

!  5, 450, 483 

3,  404, 917 

6,  650 

1,718 

1,  709, 664 

7, 082, 07S 

Illinois . . . 

3, 162 

6, 217, 763 

8, 959, 327 

11, 066 

493 

.3,  204, 336 

16,534,272 

Indiana . . . 

4,  392 

7, 750,  402 

10, 309, 700 

13,  748 

692 

|  3, 728. 841 

18, 725,  423 

Iown  — . * . 

522 

1, 292,  875 

2, 356  881 

1,087  - 

20 

473.016 

3,551,783 

Kentucky . . . 

3,  609 

1.1, 810,  462 

12, 165, 075 

19, 576 

1,200 

5, 106  048 

21,710,313 

Louisiana . . . 

1,008 

5, 032,  424 

2, 459, 508 

5,458 

759 

2, 033, 928 

6, 779.  417 

Maine . 

3,974 

14,61)9,152 

13,553,144  | 

21,853 

G,  167 

7,485,588  | 

24,  661, 037 

Maryland . 

3,  m 

14, 934,  450 

17,  699, 836 

22,  729 

7, 483 

7,  403, 832 

33, 043, 892 

Massachusetts . 

8, 852 

88, 940,  292 

85, 856, 771 

107,  784 

69, 677 

41,954,736 

157, 743,  994 

Michigan . 

2,033 

6, 563,  660 

6, 136, 328 

8,  990 

354  , 

2, 717, 124 

11. 169. 003 

Mississippi . . . . . 

047 

1, 815,  820 

1, 275, 771 

3,  046 

108  " 

771.  528 

8,018,  C63 

Missouri . . 

2,923 

8,576,607 

12,  798, 351 

14,  880 

928 

4, 692,  648 

24,  324,418 

New  Hampshire.  . . 

3,211 

18,242,  U4 

.12,745,460 

14. 103 

10, 989 

0,139,876 

23, 164,  503 

Now  Jersey . . . 

4,  207 

22,  £93,  258 

22,011,871 

,29,  008 

8,  762 

9, 364, 740 

39  8,51,256 

New  York  .....jjjfci . 

23,553 

99,904,405 

134, 635, 074 

147,  737 

51,612 

49, 131, 000 

237, 597, 249 

North  Carolina . . . . . . 

2,003 

7, 456,860 

4, 602, 501 

12,  473 

2,  J28 

2,383,456 

9,  111,050 

10,  522 

29, 019,  538 

34, 078, 019 

47,  054 

4, 437 

33, 467, 156 

62,  092, 279 

Pennsylvania  . 

21,605 

94, 473,810 

87, 206, 377 

124,  688 

22,078 

37, 163, 232 

155, 044,  910 

3lbado  Island . . 

864 

12, 935,  076 

13, 186, 703 

12,  923 

8,044 

5, 047, 080 

23, 117,688 

South  Carolina . 

1,  430 

6,053,265 

2,787,534 

5,992 

1,074 

1, 127, 712 

7, 0+5.  477 

Tennessee . . . 

2,887 

6,527,720 

5,166,886 

11,  080 

959 

2, 247, 492 

9, 725,  608 

Texas . . . 

300 

539,290 

394,  642 

1,042 

24 

320, 368 

lt  168,  538 

Vermont . . . . . 

1,  849 

5, 001, 377 

4, 172, 552 

6,894 

1,  551 

2, 202, 348 

8,571,920 

Virginia . . . . . . . . 

4,  740 

18, 109, 143 

18, 101, 131 

29,  603,  507 

■Wisconsin . 

1,  262 

3,382,148 

5, 414, 931 

5,  798 

291 

1, 712,  496 

9,  $.93,  068 

Minnesota . . . . . . . 

g 

94,  000 

24  300 

£8.300 

Now  Mexico . . . . . 

23 

08,  300 

110  220 

81 

20,  772 

249,010 

Oregon. . . „ . . . . . . . . 

52 

843,  600 

809, 560 

285 

388  620 

2,230,  CIO 

Utah . . . . . 

14 

44,  400 

3.17, 381 

9  984 

291,  22  0 

Aggregate . 

123,025 

533,345,351 

555,123,822 

731, 137 

225,  922 

S36, 755, 464 

1,  019, 106, 616 

EXHIBIT 


UNITED  STATES, 


THE  YEAE  ENDING-  JUNE  1,  1860. 


UNITED  STATES 
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MANUFACTURES,  TOTALS  OF,  1860. 
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45 
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49 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Agri cultural  implements — Miscellaneous . . 

Fanning  mills . 

Grain  cradles  and  scytlio  snatlis . 

Grain  drills... . 

Handles,  plough  and  other . 

Hoes . . . 

Mowing  and  reaping  machines . 

Ploughs,  harrows,  and  cultivators . 

Rakes . 

Straw  cuttors . 

Threshers, horse-powers,  and  separators. 

Alcohol . . . . . . 

Ammunition . 

Anchors  and  chains . - . - . 

Anvils  and  vices . . . . . . 

Aquariums . . . . 

Arrow-root . . . . . . . 

Artificial  eyes . . 

Artificial  limbs . - . 

Artist's  materials . . . . . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl . 

Anphnltum  work . . . . . . 

Automaton  pressmen . . . 

Awnings  and  tents . . . . . 

Axles . . . . . . . . 

Bagging . - . 

Bags . . . . . . . — 

Buldng  and  yeast  cakes  and  powders — - . 

Bank  locks . . . . . . 

Barilla . . . . 

Bark-Ground . . . . . . 

Sumac,  ami  sumac  prepared . - . 

Barley,  pearl . . . . . . . 

Barytes . . . - . . 

Baskets . . . . . . . 

Bathtubs. . 

Bead  work . . . . . . . . 

Beds,  Billing . . ..... 

Boo -hives . . . . . . 

Bellows.-.--. . . . 

Boils . . 

Belt  clasps  and  slides . . . 

Belts,  children's . - . - . 

Benzoline . . . . 

Billiard  cues . 

Billiard  and  bagatelle  tables . . . . . 

Blacking . . . 

Blacking  and  water-proof  composition . . . 

Blacky  mi  thing . . . . . 

Blacksmith's  tools . . . 

Block  letters . . . 

Blocks,  pumps,  undsparB . . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets . . . 

Bone -black  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Bono  boiliuf . . . 

Bookbinder^  machinery . . . . . 

tools...... . 

Bookbinding  and  blauk  books . - . . . 

Boot  and  shoe  patterns . . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . . . ^ 

Bottle  moulds . . . . . . . 

Boxes— Cheese . . . :. . 

Cigar . . . . . 


1 

s 

•a 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYE  U. 

1 

*3 

1 

% 

Capital  invested. 

j 

i 

i 

Male. 

Female. 

Annual  cost  of  lab 

Annual  value  of  pr 

1, 046 

$3,201,016 

$2,508,192 

7,098 

2 

$2,334,172 

$7, 953,  055 

47 

109,525 

53,087 

177 

.59,500 

197,  G72 

47 

141,482 

77,788 

219 

71,646 

218,  687 

10 

78,800 

40,862 

112 

44,448 

153,  765 

83 

221,530 

97,748 

319 

1 

111,  336 

315, 872 

5 

117, 500 

86, 835 

163 

59, 220 

224, 175 

73 

2,039, 000 

1,096,116 

2,421 

863, 884 

3,516,120 

423 

1,894, 334 

963,177 

2,297 

840, 263 

2,855,248 

83 

105,  S85 

35, 933 

219 

57,  936 

138, 118 

2 

34,000 

33,650 

45 

10, 200 

71,500 

163 

1,534,467 

643,781 

1,740 

1 

627, 945 

1,  953,748 

22 

897,000 

3, 567,062 

208 

82, 008 

4, 168,360 

5 

117, 500 

75, 010 

101 

18 

40, 308 

160, 900 

17 

127,300 

73,982  , 

116 

46,  008 

105,075 

2 

20,000 

11,916 

26 

11, 040 

38,  300 

1 

2,000 

3,600 

3 

1,200 

5,500 

1 

1, 000 

200 

6 

4 

1 ,  '0(18 

1,376 

1 

4,000 

590 

2 

1,800 

6,000 

5 

35,000 

10,050 

35 

4 

23,544 

53,000 

8 

14,500 

11,906 

38 

5 

15,  500 

44,800 

212 

199,590 

254,729 

418 

5 

100,  960 

535, 550 

1 

700 

4,090 

4 

3,  600 

10,000 

1 

1,700 

1,700 

3 

1,200 

6,000 

17 

30,200 

48,351 

63 

31 

30, 732 

113,900 

10 

142,950 

140, 137 

136 

50,  004 

226,509 

34 

505,250 

803,800 

661 

126 

HI,  636 

1, 109,038 

19  ! 

82,600 

607,785 

72 

40 

43, 968 

749, 578 

5 

26,250 

18,135 

6 

11 

3,180 

28,820 

1 

25,000 

14,000 

18 

5, 760 

39,000 

1 

30,000 

25,000 

10 

4,848 

54,800 

36 

80, 000 

83,270 

G4 

15, 968 

154,403 

4 

11,700 

10, 900 

12 

2,520 

16, 850 

3 

18,000 

41,500 

9 

3,300 

53,000 

1 

5, 000 

5,090 

40 

•  12, 000 

25,000 

87 

106, 970 

62,205 

375 

62 

120,462  ’ 

255,137 

1 

20, 000 

42,600 

50 

12,000 

62, 000 

8 

24,200 

15,911 

3 

37 

6,  624 

25,749 

15 

31,000 

109,401 

51 

10 

22,  908 

313,300 

12 

18,900 

20,966 

33 

19,406 

49, 435 

16 

.40,000 

70,865 

78 

31,248 

170, 950 

9 

84, 700 

139,193 

60 

20, 484 

224, 500 

1 

4,000 

1, 150 

7 

7 

2,700 

5,000 

1 

1 

60, 000 
100 

185,000 

787 

4 

1 

166 

20, 925 
240 

450,000 
2, 000 

2 

4,000 

3, 600 

4 

1,380 

12, 000 

23 

285,100 

340, 268 

298 

139, 176 

727,900 

13 

177,400 

188,600 

82 

94 

40,312 

298, 140 

5 

5,650 

6,778 

5 

4 

2, 208 

22,800 

7,504 

4, 940,756 

3, 417, 067 

15,719 

1 

4,827,303 

11, 641, 213 

1 

500 

625 

2 

864 

1, 800 

4 

12,700 

5,623 

33 

1 

15,936 

21,547 

101 

255,350 

154, 951 

370 

150,500 

523, 897 

54 

1,235,300 

988,993 

1,492 

12 

426,090 

2, 175, 535 

8 

144, 100 

128, 590 

78 

20,460 

246, 100 

5 

23,500 

74, 080 

38 

12, 156 

129, 530 

4 

26,000 

6,390 

46 

1 

19,068 

39, 100 

1 

3,000 

660 

5 

1,800 

2,625 

269 

1,654,830 

1,554,082 

2, 045 

2,732 

1,048,930 

3, 729, 080 

2 

900 

648 

4 

1, 296 

3, 000 

12,486 

23,357,627 

42,728,174 

94, 512 

28, 514 

30,938,080 

91, 889, 298 

1 

5,000 

1,000 

7 

S,  640 

6, 000 

101 

1 37, 575 

53,452 

224 

1 

59, 186 

144, 565 

10 

16,350 

16,555 

22 

8,748 

31.8U0 

734 
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MANUFACTURES. 

a 

I 

1 

$ 

1 

. 

1 

i 

5 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Animal  cost  oflabor. 

! 

1 

< 

Male. 

Female. 

64 

Boxes— Flicking . 

270 

$1,057,840 

$1,219,006 

1,595 

9 

$012, 123 

$2,518,174 

65 

Fairer  . . . 

110 

338, 196 

467,350 

511 

1,090 

358,  658 

1, 163, 777 

^llgCir 

1  200 

04  nnn 

71 

Brass  and  German  silver,  rolled . . . . . 

11 

2,086,000 

1,  425, 560 

909 

36 

344,  424 

2,  401, 606 

73 

„„„„  k 

183 

nmm  ni>TinTV,„?rt  s 

2,000 

500 

* 

l,  152 

3,000 

2 

43 

.  4 

76 

Bread  and  crackers . . . 

1,930 

3,  909, 189 

10, 634, 199 

6,176 

338 

2, 086, 148 

16,  980, 012 

77 

Brick . 

1,595 

7,130,128 

2, 028,  025 

20, 046 

440 

3, 888, 106 

10,  253,734 

81 

82 

Brooms . . . . . . 

228 

505,  713 

874, 046 

1,144 

40 

287,  528 

1,428, 194 

83 

84 

Brushes . * . 

121 

013*  630 

993,939 

1,675 

703 

594, 116 

2, 09  G,  083 

86 

Buttons . 

43 

558,550 

358, 385 

487 

674 

260,200 

949,  408 

87 

Calico  printing . . . 

22 

3,397,250 

3, 789,  783 

3,330 

564 

1,  048, 504 

7, 748,  644 

8S 

1T4 

90 

5, 600 

91 

Candles — Adamantine . 

5 

695,  000 

850, 680 

181 

34 

62,  688 

1,145,000 

92 

mx . ; . . . 

1 

1  000 

1,800 

93 

Cnndlesttcks . 

1 

0,000 

6,500 

8 

3 

3,444 

12,000 

94 

Cnp  fronts . . . 

1 

coo 

3,500 

6 

4 

2,  568 

10,000 

95 

Car  brakes . . . . . . 

1 

500  | 

10,  900 

96 

Card  boards . . . . 

17, 246 

97 

Card  cutting . . . 

1000 

^nn 

2g 

4,000 

98 

Cards— Enameled . 

1 

100,000  i 

86, 125 

50 

70 

34,  800 

300,  000 

99 

Hand . 

3 

34, 400 

28, 220 

52 

9 

19,  896 

181,700 

100 

Playing . ..... . 

4 

113,  000 

158,  000 

71 

82 

38,  360 

264,000 

101 

Car  linings . . . 

2 

9  500 

4, 967 

20  I 

7, 080 

17,160 

102 

Carpentering . . . 

1, 323 

3, 251,  327 

5, 164, 075 

8,998 

8 

3,  868,  673 

12,  646,392 

103 

Carpenter’s  tools  . . . 

33 

578,  250 

214, 974 

754 

2 

251, 204 

731,  430 

104 

Carpet  cleaning . 

3 

8, 200 

91, 000 

9 

4, 140* 

118, 000 

105 

Carpets .. . . . . . . . 

216 

4, 721, 938 

4, 419, 561 

3,912 

2,771 

1, 546,328 

7, 860, 351 

106 

Carpet-sweepers . ; . . 

1 

1, 000 

2,  000 

2 

8 

984 

4,000 

107 

Carriages . . . . . . 

3,917 

14,131,537 

9, 085, 301 

27,  304 

157 

10,001,891 

26,848,905 

108 

cliildron’s . . . 

32 

134,470 

108, 393 

335 

22 

129,540 

374, 350 

109 

CmTiogesmitking . 

4 

3, 700 

3,  718 

11 

5,  220 

12, 800 

.110 

Carriage  trimmings . 

8 

9, 550 

12, 884 

22 

3 

8,436 

29,  790 

111 

Cars,  omnibuses,  and  repairing . 

62 

2,953,717 

1,841, 344 

3,172 

7 

1,  237,  452 

4,  302,  613 

112 

Car  tvlieols . 

16 

1, 243, 200 

210  180 

1,  996,  350 

113 

Carving . : . 

56 

’  gt)’400  1 

74, 047 

oeg 

105,  596 

239,  390 

114 

Cement . 

14 

759,200  : 

262,  920 

738 

8 

206,  460 

767,  080 

1J5 

Content  pipe  ...* . 

2 

800 

750  | 

4  { 

1,  212 

2,  361 

110 

Chalk  and  crayons . . . 

2 

5,  000 

4,775  ■■ 

9 

2,  700 

17,  000 

117 

Clin  Ik,  prepared. , . ...... . 

1 

1,830 

4 

900 

5, 250 

118 

Charcoal . .  . 

69 

161,  875 

120, 076 

456 

1 

122,840 

422,217 

119 

Charcoal,  pulverized . 

4 

18, 500  j 

13, 356  | 

8  | 

3,034 

34, 000 

120 

Charts,  hydrographic . r_ 

2, 400 

3,000 

121 

122 

Cheese . . . 

Cheese  presses  and  vats . 

2 

8, 000  j 

9,441 

4  i 

3 

984 

2, 076 

13, 400 
10, 100 

123 

Chemicals . - . . . 

84 

3,276,800 

2,707,153 

1,467  | 

63 

506, 364 

4,  705,  741 

124 

Bichromate  of  potash. . . . * . 

1 

70, 000  i 

100, 300 

50  | 

15,  600 

135, 000 

125 

Bhmlphnto  of  lime . . . 

1 

7,  000 

6, 500 

10 

7,200 

20,  000 

120 

Chimney  flues . . . . . 

3  | 

625  ] 

1, 210 

6 

1, 440 

3,700 

127 

Chinn  and  glass  decorating . . . 

2  ■ 

205,000  i 

89,  000 

116  1 

40  i 

66,000 

185,  000 
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MA'Itfi'ACTURBS. 

1 

1 

§ 

*8 

$ 

8 

3 

6 

'd 

1 

S 

| 

NUMBER  OF 

HANDS  EM- 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  vain©  of  products. 

Male. 

■3 

£ 

158 

Chocolate . . 

3 

$15,300 

$50, 9D5 

10 

3 

$4,212 

$65, 880 

130 

11 

28, 629 

131 

Cidor . . . . 

71 

85, 670 

133 

Cigars . 

1,478 

3,  Q3i>,  555  ■. 

3,  511, 312 

7,  ass 

731 

S,  531,  354 

9,058,778 

137 

Clocks . 

22 

576, 100 

474, 1168 

035 

40 

391, 390 

1, 187,  550 

138 

Cloth  finishing . 

2 

4,500 

3, 100 

10 

2 

3, 180 

8,250 

130 

ClotUiug—LadleB’ . 

188 

1,421, 650 

3, 323, 335 

889 

4,  850 

1, 193,  032 

7, 181,  039 

140 

Hen’s . . 

4,014 

27,246,093 

44, 149, 752 

41,837 

73. 963 

19, 856,428 

80,  830, 555 

141 

on . 

7 

3<>,  500 

54,473 

23 

62 

15, 864 

83, 759 

143 

3,788 

41, 218 

143 

144 

Coach  lace . . . _r . 

6 

42,800 

28, 987 

80 

16 

32, 364 

89,200 

145 

11, 869, 574 

14G 

BLtum  lnous . . . . 

446 

15, 548, 420 

1,115,074 

11,343 

17 

4, 147, 140 

8, 374, 063 

147 

Cocoa . . 

a 

25,500 

14,750 

5 

3 

2, 640 

21,750 

148 

Coffee  and  spices,  ground . 

85 

1, 002, 150 

2,725,012 

487 

23 

192,248 

3, 302, 181 

143 

Coffee,  essence  of . - . 

9 

62,  COO 

83,760 

51 

34 

..18,864- 

197,  GOO 

150 

336 

1,400 

151 

Coffee  roasting . . . . 

7 

49, 500 

408, 988 

33 

1 

11, 688 

570,297 

153 

Coffins . . . 

810 

605,950 

312, 83B 

671 

17 

297,564 

1, 024,953 

153 

Coffin  screws . 

1 

10,000 

4,200 

9 

2 

3,312 

10, 520 

154 

Coffin  trimmings . . . 

4 

6, 300 

6,785 

20 

3 

4,  a:iQ 

10, 050 

155 

Coke . 

21 

62, 300 
1,000 

73, 552 

61, 368 

1 89,  844 

156 

Comb  plates . . . . 

1 

1,200 

3 

1,080 

2, 700 

157 

Combs,  shel!  and  other . 

66 

721,700 

614, 431 

800 

130 

304,716 

%  $14, 008 

158 

x 

1  0U0 

6, COO  ' 

1, 440 

25, 000 

159 

(  ..  .  _  . 

Confectionery . 

541 

1, 568, 478 

2,900,186  | 

1,875 

465 

688,423 

5,  3G1, 100 

160 

Cooperage . . . 

2,707 

4, 353, 546 

4,105,203 

13, 741 

9 

4,884,704 

11,  343, 221 

161 

Cooper’s  tools .  . 

4  | 

1,000 

1, 894  ■ 

4, 128 

9, 100 

162 

Copper  and  brass  ware . . . . . 

1 

CO,  ooo 

86, 540 

130 

48, 000 

145, 000 

163 

Copper  raining . . . | 

47  1 

8,525,500 

506,814 

5,  111 

42 

1, 816, 160 

3,501,823 

1(54 

Copper _ 1?  n|1n(| 

g 

1  250  000 

1, 454, 750 

200 

95, 280 

1,800,000 

1C5 

5 

1, 220, 000 

1, 082, 450 

153 

61, 800 

1, 398,768 

166 

Copper  snvdtbig-  •  ■  .  .  .  j 

10  ■ 

1,  535,  0-00 

4, 237, 567 

472 

170, 720 

4,945,360 

167 

CoppersmUhtnjj  . j 

70 

587, 550 

662, 981 

592 

259, 056 

1,281,262 

1C8 

Copper  work  _ _ _ 1 

2 

100,  ooo  ! 

107, 450 

32 

14,400 

162,  GOO 

169 

Cordage . 

190 

2, 938, 289 

5,  665, 320 

2,800 

618 

966,216 

7, 843, 339 

170 

Corks . 

13 

52, 500 

54, 911 

78 

8 

21,288 

141,000 

171 

Corundum  ,  ,  .  . .  . 

1 

5,000 

825 

3 

1, 440 

3,000 

172 

Cotton  bags.. . . 

3 

92, 700 

83, 620 

113 

83 

40, 380 

177, 000 

173 

Cotton  ktittiug  and  wadding . . 

54 

365, 400 

028, 299 

378 

68 

122, 484 

989,414. 

174 

Cotton  braid,  tlivoad,  lines,  twins,  and  yarn . 

191 

4, 239, 0G0 

3,  G13, 142 

2,  549 

3,  451 

1, 182,  000 

6  569, 093 

175 

Cotton  cordage . . . 

23 

106, 300 

144,476 

133 

82 

45,240 

257, 650 

176 

Cotton  coverlets . . 

18 

34, 975 

45,420 

68 

19 

21, 288 

102, 675 

177 

Cotton  flfuynnl  caviling 

3 

6, 000 

23,973 

29 

4,836 

54,482 

178 

Cotton  ginning . . . . 

89 

92, 657 

367,746 

265 

G 

52, 044 

553,  635 

179 

Cotton  gins  — . . . . 

57 

758,825 

287,488 

614 

2 

206, 160 

1,152,315 

180 

Cotton  goods . . . . 

803 

93,143,759 

52,666,701 

43,406 

71,  549 

22, 488, 562 

107!  337, 783 

181 

Cotton  lamp  Wick . . . 

2 

70, 000 

52,909 

43 

30 

8,700 

119, 124 

183 

Cotton  mosquito  netting . 

2 

53, 000 

32, 720 

58 

71 

25,  056 

138, 392 

183 

Cotton  pi’ent?hi jj  Tn  _ _ 

5 

149, 700 

3,610 

64 

25, 920 

89, 650 

184 

Cotton  tablo-doths . . . 

13 

23, 550 

18..137 

68 

G 

.  15,900 

40,318. 

185 

Crucibles _  ,  r , .  r _ f . . 

3 

no,  ooo 

58,700 

59 

05, 200 

150, 000, 

186 

Curled  hair . . . 

7 

65,  500 

78,738 

40 

5 

.  •  12, 744 

106,809, 

187 

Currier’s  taolu _  ,  ,  _  r  _  _ , _ 

2 

1,800 

750 

5 

2,204 

5, 197 

188 

Ciirtnin  frvfiii*na 

3 

4,  500 

3,850 

17 

4,200 

14, 000 

189 

Curtains . . . 

1 

2,  500 

1,200 

4 

5 

1,896 

3, 500 

190 

1  Cutlery . . . 

51 

809, 800 

433, 492 

1, 305 

33 

472, 920 

1,366,225 

101 

1  Dentistry . . 

154 

147,  120 

134,531 

226 

3 

115,656 

414,554 

736 
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192 

193 
104 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 
909 
210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 


224 

225 

226 
227 


229 


231 

232 

233 

234 

235 
936 
237 
233 
23  9 

240 

241 
243 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 


254 

255 


Dippers,  cocoa-nut . - . 

Drain  pipo,  woodcu  . . 

Drain  tile . . 

Dress  patterns . . . . 

Dr  ups,  ground  - . . 

Dumb  waiters . 

Dyeing  and  bleaching . . 

Dye  woods  and  dye  stuffs . 

Eavo  troughs..-. . . . 

Ed  go  tools  and  axes  . . . .... 

Eleefcro-maguetic  machines. . . 

Embroidery . . . . . 

Emory . 

Enamelling  . . . 

Engraver’s  blocks  and  wood . 

Engraving  and  die-sinking . . .  -  - 

Engraving,  calico . . . 

Envelopes . . . 

Envelopes  and  cards,  embossed . . 

Fans . . . . . 

Felting . 

Fertilizers  . 

Filter  bags . - . . 

Fire-arms . . . . 

Fire  bomb-lances. . . 

Fire-brick.; . . . . 

Firo  clay............. . . . . . . 

Five-engines  . . . . . 

Fire-escapes . . . 

Fireworks  . . . . 

Fisheries . . 

Fish  hooks... . .............. 

Fishing  lines,  nots,  and  tackle . 

Flags  and  banners . . 

Flax  dressing  . . . . . . 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

Flowers . . ..... 

Fly  nets  . . . . . . . 

Foundry  lacings . . . . 

Furnaces,  ranges,  registers,  and  ventilators- 

Furniture,  cabinet,  school,  and  other . 

Furniture,  polish . . . . . 

Furs........... . , . . 

Gas  fixtures,  lamps,  and  chandeliers . 

Gas,  illuminating . . . 

Gasometers  and  tanks . 

Gas  works,  portable . . . . 

Ginseng . . . . . 

Glass . . . . 

Glass  sand . . . . . 

Glaziers’  diamonds . 

Globes,  tcrrestial  and  celestial. . . 

Gloves  and  mittens . . . . 

Glue . . . . 

|  Gold  and  silver  assaying  r;ad  refining - 

!  Goldloaf  and  foil... . . 

Gold  mining . . . 

Grain  threshing . . . 

Granular  fuel . . 

Grates  and  fenders . . 

Grease . . . - . - . . 

Grindstones  and  grindstone  quarrying. 

Gum  and  gum  cleaning . 

Gun  locks  ami  materials . . 


to 

i 

s 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

'  0 

1 

1 

Number  of  establisl 

*3 

I 

1 

0 

• 

Cost  of  raw  materic 

6 

1 

a 

ft 

| 

S 

1 

•a 

1 

< 

Pi 

1 

1 

$4,000 

$3, 000 

0 

$2, 160 

|6,  000 

12,  480 

28,  000 

56 

335, 600 

104, 199 

448 

7 

166, 148 

610,  013 

1 

150 

150 

0 

960 

3,000 

45,500 

5, 544 

107,  500 

1,500 

1, 215, 652 

1, 920 
953, 024 

0,000 

103 

2,  301,  421 

2,755 

448 

3, 967, 819 

15 

730,930 

1, 021, 547 

360 

4 

131,  000 

1,  -181,  101 

2 

166 

2,000 

2,146,499 

2,300 

1, 270, 171 

11 

2,869 

3, 913 
3,086,935 

14,  000 

3, 313,  U93 

16,500 

11,000 

5,  040 

59,  000 

3 

13,400 

3 

78 

14, 244 

56,  310 

2 

30, 000 

20,000 

14 

5,880 

50,  000 

1 

3,000 

1,800 

6 

1 

2,  712 

10,000 

2 

25,600 

4,750 

12 

4, 104 

13,  700 

191 

431,  G50 

157, 171 

706 

18 

330,  524 

829,  HO 

2 

3,100 

600 

4  4 

1 

2, 280 

3,300 

16 

309, 000 

433,637 

150 

282 

1.17,180 

763,  700 

1 

1,000 

400 

4 

2 

696 

3,500 

2 

3,000 

2,990 

12 

27 

4, 080 

56,  030 

2 

10,  500 

15, 430 

14 

5, 520 

34,  700 

47 

466,000 

690,816 

308 

95, 016 

8111,  344 

1 

600 

3,600 

2 

672 

4,  501) 

239 

2,512,781 

376,  913 

1,  986 

70 

885,  898 

3,362,031 

1 

40,000 

10,000  I 

12 

5, 400 

50,090 

27 

528,  700 
2,000 
474,500 

197,670 

468 

. 

120, 247 
900 

493,  400 

1, 588 

13 

209,894 

503 

272,  400 

705,  850 

1 

700 

225 

1  I 

240’ 

71)0 

9  | 

82,  500 

48,126 

112 

21 

37,  980 

173, 100 

1,970 

17,919, 959 

4,302,355 

29,452 

931 

6, 077,  677 

14, 28-1,  40S 

2  j 

102,000 

35, 150 

42 

3 

15,730  j 

J57,  01)0 

7 

16,200 

13, 057 

15  , 

27 

7,080 

*  20, 400 

9 

50,200 

34,330 

48 

29 

26,088 

00,  000 

32 

56,636 

77,488 

115 

29, 839 

165,404 

13,868 

84,585,004 

208,497,309 

27, 626 

56 

8, 721,  391 

248,  580, 305 

1  3 

9, 000 

9,500 

7 

2,028 

10,500 

4 

15,800 

8, 926 

14 

74 

14, 448 

32,  100 

7 

74,500 

44, 696 

30 

12,  900 

105,  050 

39 

336,200 

349,802 

348 

164,  952 

888,  283 

3,594 

13, 629, 526 

8, 181, 250 

25, 132 

1,974 

8, 909, 998 

25,  633,  203 

1 

10,000 

31,270 

7 

3 

2,  200 

44,  000 

95 

1,163,  COO 

1, 792, 923 

496 

797 

268, 574 

3,1)5,755 

33 

221 

1, 310, 850 
28,848,726 

693, 782 
3,  G67, 630 

1,628 

5,730 

4 

570, 804 

2, 321, 536 

8,955,000 
12, 0)0,  353 

7 

326,  500 

277, 016 

373 

169, 190 

505,  500 

1 

7,000 
10,000 
6, 133,  GO0 
50 

2,  GOO 

2 

900 

4,  000 

3 

4,520 

5 

1,560 

0,  850 

112 

1 

2, 914, 303 

8,765 

3 

251 

2, 903, 632 
720 

8,775,  155 
800 

3 

11, 500 

9,500 

1,550 

11 

3, 840 

27,250 

1 

4,000 

4 

3 

1,740 

10, 000 

126 

594,  825 

537, 589 

453 

976 

330,419 

1, 170, 705 

62 

3, 052, 900 

537,276 

865 

10 

305, 964 

1, 185, 035 

13 

755, 300 

669,  055 

223 

51 

242, 710 

1, 140, 070 

23 

140, 250 

299,  696 

145 

81 

77, 592s* 

461,  073 

7,202 

12,  006, 791 

16,  561,  786 

44, 261 

55 

23,  661, 620 

47,  LOO,  170 

«, 

1,350 

6,300 

153,500 

1,200 

755 

4 

3G0 

1,800 

3 

9 

2, 496 

15,  400 

16 

124,  895 

186 

74, 862 

3C2,  900 

6 

26,100 
100,800 
30,  000 

97,520 

*  12, 800 
115, 375 

18 

8,940 

133,  59S 

11 

2 

145 

41,610 

67,  040 

14 

38 

9,912 

199,  500 

3 

3.700 

1.700 

8 

1 

3, 324 

0, 250 
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1 

NUMBER  OK  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

£ 

.Q 

l 

< 

MANUFACTURES. 

| 

a 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  materia 

Male. 

Female. 

58 

$2,305,700 
100,  000 
180,  500 
27,000 
45,100 
800 

$1,812, 290 
69,000 
137, 545 
15,830 
21,885 

737 

10 

$291,144 

81, 600 
99,708 
10,620 
28,752 

p  ttP  tl 

11 

70 

8 

17 

25 

14 

H  Ilflc  il'OB 

1 

it  -a  ?  . 

443 

6, 707, 000 

5, 300 
81,000 

4,402,  958 

9,458 

1, 2G3 

3,443,664 

4,536 

33,240 

3,815,824 

2, 448 
1,056 

II  ta  \  bonnet  bloelrfl 

3 

508, 320 

8, 252,  380 
.9, 100 

68 

IS 

655 

4, 154, 372 
6,500 

7,521 

6 

4, 243 

7 

30,755 
3,000 
3,000 
254, 000 
8,500 
1,000 
139,800 
10,000 

21.500 
20,200 

4,035,510 

11.500 

31 

in )  drc  sin 

10 

2,400 

2,340 

31, 380 

n  1  hoQo  6 

2,500 

6 

Hictoc  and  tallow 

19 

874,  606 

81 

\-JJ. 

9,844 

1,360 

18 

1 

11, 280 

288 

I 

Hoolcn  und  eyes 

06,  490 

60 

57 

34, 824 

1 

125, 000 

1 

50 

7,560 

27, 518 
45, 751 

3, 202, 317 
14,  350 

94 

33,  852 

TTnvrn  ilnnn 

03 

34,704 

1, 661, 972 

197 

2,780 

40 

6,323 

8 

12,  228 

,r  i  ’  f  A.,. 

1,  920 

16, 000 
494, 900 
3,034,000 
245,700 
33, 050 
827, 000 
24, 308,243 
23,343,073 
2,195,527 
24,672,824 
190,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
134, 400 

2,536 
47,880 
3,050,300 
498,505 
45,  341 
839,787 
15,  524,  019 
81,901,437 
439,  568 
18,  SKI,  030 
585,050 
067 

1, 500 

Hydrants 

ICO  . . 

52 

1,765 

86, 272 

27 

16 

13 

973 

794, 570 

Ink  Printing  (1.rirTT  -  _ . . . . . . 

33, 364 

"Writing . . . 

58 

8 

18,432 

Instruments. . . . . 

116 

710 

32 

294, 228 

Iron — Cast . . . . . . . .  ..... 

1,405 

20,940 

21 

10, 328, 732 

402 

159 

286 

21,962 

3, 206 

52 

7, 436, 538 
912,280 

Ir,,„  „rA  8  '  ’  dW  B 

Iron,  pig 

15,854 

73 

4, 545, 430 

1 

300 

140, 400 

P 

1 

16 

1, 920 

lyor'1  liln-ulc 

I 

2,000  1 
760 

6 

8,040 

:  jnpkyBCVewg 

1 

2 

060 

Japanned  warn. . . . 

11 

Q 

91, 621 

224 

16 

63,204 

10,400 
5,180,723 
28, 050 

2,418 

5, 102, 500 
23, 120 

10  I 

6,132 

Jewelry ....  ...... _ ............... ..... ............... 

463 

14 

5,363 

70 

584  ’ 

2,605,056 

12 

20,876 

Epr  ^ 

1 

5, 000 

8,000 

280,273 

48,698 

12 

3,000 

Kiiulling  wood 

32 

178, 700 

416 

131,892 

Lampblack  . . . . 

15 

110,300 

1,000 

81 

3 

29,  676 

Turnip  flyt-iirfis _ r  ,  r,r-, _ .................. ..k... 

I 

1,500 

1 

300 

Lfimps _ _ _ ......................... 

30 

1 

235, 800 

242, 536 

344 

30 

135, 848 

Lamp  trimmings . , _ , _ _ .... _ ... _ 

25,000 
13, 400 

51,750 

7) 

9 

34,488 

7 

14,004 

93,818 

165,830 

29 

14,  760 

T  nrt"  nncl  . . „ 

77 

210, 081 

434 

131, 884 

T.niinf|vy  wni’lc  _ _ _ _  _ . _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

19,000 
1,739, 903 
359,802 

11 

165 

24, 840 

!  Lead  rrnimifnpinroH  pf _ ...... _ ................... 

14 

2, 679, 453 
951,121 

344 

2 

103, 05G 

64 

361 

90, 096 

i  Lentil  isr _ r . _ _ ... ....... 

5, 040 
123 

35, 655, 370 
2,213,800 

1, 039, 000 

44,520,737 

22, 623 

57 

6, 933,  740 

Morocco  . . . . . . 

3, 618, 181 

2,279 

322 

893, 078 

12 

13 

1,395,400 

278,341 

865 

317, 460 

117,450 
588, 000 
1,500 

92 

9 

31,230 

T.eniTiPr  ^ 

46 

915,271 

329 

25 

134, 952 

i  T.tfa.  rtgmWff 

1 

2,262 

3 

1, 728 

i  rf?  hLn 

20 

87,610 

76,362 

85 

32, 820 

,  Tlmft 

714 

2,014,931 

690,000 

2,000 

1, 760, 103 

3,<m 

S3 

877,377 

1  Linen  goods . . . . . . . 

4 

288,575 

226 

261 

95, 220 

I  1  Liquor  coloring . . . . . . . 

1 

1,000  . 

2 

,  600 

290 

291 

292 


300 

301 

302 

303 

304 


$3,223,090 

125, 750 
279,  000 
45,  600 
89,  313 
4,000 
10,  903,  1  05 
10, 100 
637,400 
16,937,782 
15,  700 
2,500 
61,049 
60,  000 
8,000 
1, 143, 937 

33. 200 
‘  1, 775 

194.200 
145, 000 

81,706 

106,  :m 

7 , 280,  600 
40, 355 
8,  250 
9,000 
451,  255 
5,  042,  700 
802, 900 
119,  578 
1,  026, 133 
36, 638, 073 
36, 537, 259 
2, 405, 202 
20,870,120 
914, 700 

3,750 
0,000 
2,350 
247,960 
14,840 
10, 415, 811 
83,816 
15,  000 
613, 315 
124,  GIO 
8,000 
578, 020 
100, 000 
36,850 
484,270 
212, 600 
3,166,029 
1,176,875 
67, 306, 452 
5, 910, 773 
2,101,250 
380, 272 

1,481,750 
6, 290 
18*2,750 
3, 798,  GQa 
655,  000 
6  000 
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NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 

3 

Capital  invested. 

'C 

I 

1 

1 

Female. 

Animal  cost  of  labc 

■s 

! 

■a 

320 

$32,650 
11, 548, 675 
15,782,342 
2,571,265 
306, 300 
7,975 
445, 250 

$34,804 

50 

5,405 

6, 412 
685 

$18, 204 
1,753,445 
2,305,970 
283,  640 

$82, 610 
26,768,225 
21, 310, 933 
7,994,707 
400, 791 
30,  900 
848,  230 
195,  071 
4, 806,  900 
2, 854, 132 

1,193 

1, 269 
232 

9, 997, 293 

6, 351, 972 
19G,  075 

21 

3 

323 

324 

48, 208 
4,536 
338, 868 
70, 992 

1, 584, 468 
704,274 

229, 206 
49,285 
2,411,951 

26  . 

328 

3,482,592 

1, 008, 383 

4, 138,  m 

4,174 

32!) 

1, 228, 831 
8,201, 497 
43,  J56, 903 
52, 780 
40, 360 
1,911, 786 
6,330 
13, 675 

330 

331 

19, 699 

71, 207 

671 

93, 338,  CO 6 
62,  500 
111,  600 
4,902,704 
31,000 
41, 400 
500 
15, 000 
10,  620 
•*  12, 756 
7,210 
96, 700 

332 

10, 000 

1,800 

333 

29 

31 

443 

334 

2, 492,  088 

3,  500 
45,  000 

1, 619, 052 
7,080 
14, 232 

335 

12 

33 

330 

337 

338 

2,000 
10, 400 

8,  000 

2, 850 

2, 371 

10 

13 

4, 800 

4, 452 

339 

340 

Silk . . . . . 

■  341 

342 

Turbina  water-wheels . 

43,  000 
34,000 
33, 392,  080 
536, 150 
2,700 

2,  GOO 

2,125,750  ; 
2,300 
200 

35, 009 
28, 050 

15,  COO 
38, 400 

343 

Wood  work iu g . . . 

78 
36, 1B0 
455 

344 

17, 438, 620 
143,404 
2,600 
500 

2,365,299 

2,400 

200 

14, 469, 390 
178,732 
3,312 

46,757,486 
540,  292 
12,270 
5,  250 
3, 228,  857 
7,000 
2,  000 
301  500 

345 

17 

2 

346 

Magnesia . . . . 

347 

Manganese . . . . . 

1 

10 

589 

9 

348 

Malt . . 

85 

189, 800 

2, 340 
816 

349 

Malt  kilns . 

350 

Map  mounting  and  coloring . . 

o  j 

351 

Maps . . . . . . . 

15 

90 

352 

Marble  and  stone  work . . . . . 

1,806 

.  115, 555 

5,  345, 526 

15  365 

J.10 

16, 244,  044 

333 

Mast  hoops  and  hanks . . . 

4,650 

204,200 

14 

10,  580 
301,591 
698,  566 

354 

Masts  and  spars . . . . . 

27 

124, 420 

181 

83,  71G 

355 

Matches . 

356 

Mats  and  rugs . 

9 

36 

34  700 

229, 720 

!ri 

648 

20  G92 

107  036 

357 

Mattresses  and  bods  . . 

35,  755 

43  621“* 

73 

* 

104  499 

358 

Modi  cine  chests . . . . 

6,000 

1,  977, 385 

3  550 

10 

833 

21 

4, 308 

9, 150 
3, 465,  594 

359 

Medicines,  extracts,  and  drugs  . . 

173 

1, 492, 248 

360 

Metallic  caps  and  lnbles  . . . . 

1 

500 

1,200 
197, 798 
226, 150 
1,594 

50, 640 

4 

226 

960 
135,024 
21, 348 
720 
2,304 

3,  700 

36L 

Metal  cocks  and  faucets . . . . . 

10 

175,  500 
226,200 

1, 000 
50,000 

299 

431,  445 

362 

Metal,  repaired  and  white . . . 

7 

49 

2 

6 

330,  500 
4,  648 
68,  000 
299  856 

363  ! 

Metal  spinning  . . . 

x 

364 

Metal  typo . 

1 

365 

Military  goods . 

366 

Milk,  condensed .  „ 

^1 

^24  000 

107, 350 

174 

35 

. .  76, 528 

367 

Millinery  and  dress  making . 

967 

35 

1, 379, 777 

25,000 

O  1 QO 

9 

1 

4,6X4 

3,  300 
887  702 

4  543  284 

368 

Millinery  goods . 

<6,  idj, 

132 

OflO  Kf)Q 

369 

Millstones  and  mill  furnishing _ 

2L 

168, 245 
274  950 

100,  329 

162 

923 

aUsS,  Quo 

65, 952 

270,  644 

370 

Millwrighting . 

371 

Mineral  water. . . 

175, 115 

329 

4 

99, 356 

482,  (134 

372 

Mineral  water  apparatus . 

123 

2 

500 

454, 458 

7  500 

720 

.  7 

241, 292 

10  080 

1, 415,  420 

373 

Molasses,  refined . 

2 

10,500 

GOO 

87, 000 
540 

21 

8 

1 

6, 384 

2, 900 

98,  600 
16,  800 

374 

375 

376 

Money  drawers . 

1 

Moulding  sand _ _ _ _ _ .....  . 

Mowing-machine  knives . . . 

3 

1 

5,650 

3, 000 
184,  650 

4, 000 

15 

3,600 

432 

105, 740 

13,  600 
2,  100 
315,  800 

377 

378 

379 

Musical  instruments— Miscellaneous . 

53 

90,038 

263 

Melodoons . 

Organs . 

40 

20 

.418,400 
184, 600 

214, 980 
111,  395 

447 

265 

3,479 

4 

230,  352 
112,764 

646,  975 
324, 750 
c  ortn  rsfiv 

380 

Piano-fortes . 

381 

Musical  instrument  materials . . . 

24 

2 

3,  644, 250 
189  200 

1  179  051' 

3 

1, 929,  664 

-1.(0  QRO 

.  3,  /JUU,  l/LU 

382 

Music  printing . . . 

18, 000 
21,000 

5,800 

33,984 

287 

5 

.l'lD,  OOO 

5, 280 
5,700 

22,  500 
79, 450 

383 

kiUBf fil'd  . . . . 

4 

. .  .  17 
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MANUFACTURES. 

1 

! 

I 

£ 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED, 

Animal  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

Male. 

1 

ft 

384 

Nails,  cut,  wrought,  and  spikes . . . 

99 

$5,810,230 

$6,069,195 

6,721 

157  . 

$2,398,873 

$9,857,223 

ks 

387 

Nets . . . 

1 

1, 500 

12, 000 

4 

2 

20 

3, 360 

23, 240 

An  ™ 

240 

600 

Oakum . 

14 

lOR 

10 

4J,  J14 

1 

3,480 

1,080 

41, 196 

.i.U.j/u 

-fOH  mp 

18'* 

_c  jj™ 

741*  000 

398 

Pish,  whole  end  other . . . 

48 

1,908,201 

5,230,495 

335 

2 

138,276 

6, 099, 377 

4(J0  | 

Lard . . . . . 

29 

512,950 

2, 131, 141 

147  . 

4 

51, 113 

2,552, 510 

401 

Linseed . - . . . . . . 

94 

2, 592, 550 

5,044,267 

808 

6 

284, 694 

5,981, 843 

4 

404 

Water . 

1 

403 

Oil  and  enamelled  cloth . . . . . 

41 

1, 265,700 

1,955, 912 

1,205 

23 

420,972 

2,916,416 

406 

Oil  cloth,  silk . 

1 

407 

Oil  floor  cloth . ■ . 

8 

408 

410 

411 

!  Oil-tanks . . . 

1 

412 

Ornaments— Paper . . . . 

1  ; 

413 

Plaster . . . 

11 

414 

Terra  cotta . . 

x  ! 

415 

Painting . . . 

268  ! 

300,815 

325, 112 

903 

10 

.  379, 088 

915, 339 

416 

Paint  mills . 

1 

417 

Paints . . . 

45 

1,615,300 

1,567,238 

562 

1 

213,864 

2,574, 955 

418 

Paper . . . . 

555 

14,052,683 

11,602,266 

6,519 

4,392 

2, 767, 212 

21,216,802 

410 

Paper  bags . . . 

2 

11, 000 

12,200 

5 

9 

2,460 

21,500 

420  : 

Paper  clay . . . . 

1 

421  ! 

Paper  hanging's . . . . . 

26 

1, 037, 600 

1,153,670 

1,203 

91 

328,224 

2, 148,800 

422  ; 

Paper  ruling . 

1 

500 

600 

4 

720 

1,600 

423 

Paper  shades . 

1 

10,000 

5,000 

13 

12 

6,300 

25, 000 

424 

425 

Paper  staining . . . 

Patterns  and  models .  _ 

3 

17,  000. 

14,026 

25 

2 

7,260 
111,  732 

28,500 
236, 080 

426 

Pearl  goods . 

12 

16,300 

17,675 

97 

15 

20,976 

59,416 

427 

Perfumery  and  fancy  soaps . 

33 

597,  000 

460,194 

261  1 

274  ! 

146, 076 

1,222, 400 

428 

Photographic  materials . . . 

12 

198, 000 

175,821 

255 

296 

123,900 

408,  280 

420 

Photographs . „ . 

249 

417, 250 

293,257 

580 

-73 

359,  854 

1, 090,  647 

430 

Piano  -fo  r to  st  ools . . 

1 

1,  500 

1, 860 

5 

2,400 

7,800 

431 

Pina . . 

7 

266,  000 

272, 422 

88 

165 

65,820 

432,  500 

432 

Pipes— Clay . 

X 

500 

ISO 

3 

684 

3,750 

433 

Meerschaums . . 

800 

.375 

.  2 

,  8'J0 

2, 000 

434 

Pipe  tongs . 

1  | 
1  ! 

1,  000 

1, 450 

2,400 

5,000 

435 

Pipo,  wooden . . . 

1 

4, 000 

1,000 

g 

864 

2, 000 

436 

Pitch,  brewer's  and  Burgundy . 

3  1 

5, 800 

2, 600 

3 

1,800 

7,100 

437 

Piaster,  and  manufactures  of . . . 

307 

1,023,990 

522, 830 

8G4 

2 

232,500 

1,110,854 

438 

Plastering. . . . 

11 

7, 150 

16, 104 

49 

21, 540 

49,500 

439 

Plugs  and  wedges . 

1 

2,500 

300 

.  4 

960  ; 

3, 000 

440 

Plumbago,  black  mid  Imid 

2 

101  600 

16,853 

48 

15, 000 

53, 000 

441 

Plumber’s  materials . 

1 

14, 000 

26, 905 

35 

7,200 

40,000 

442 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting . . . . . . 

221 

797, 470 

931,320 

1, 345 

523,050 

2,113,701 

443 

Pocket-books,  porto-monnaies,  and  wallets . 

46 

208, 200 

354,264 

423 

397 

156, 996 

706,037 

444  - 

Porcelain  ware . 

3 

360, 000 

81, 195 

224 

12 

109,680 

243, 000 

445 

Potter’s  clay  and  materials . . . . . 

2 

23, 000 

15, 000 

24 

6,480 

34,000 

446 

Pottery  and  stono  ware . 

557 

1,341,774 

517, 113 

2,836 

72 

934,918 

2,463,681 

447 

Powder  flasks  and  percussion  cups . 

7 

245,500 

142,315 

143  | 

94  1 

.60,280 

320, 000 
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448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

488 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 
605 

506 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 


Prepared  uqobs . - . . . . 

Printer’s  clauses,  furniture,  and  rollers . 

Printing  and  publishing. - ................ 

Printing  and  lithographic  presses . 

Provisions . . . 

Pump  logs . 

Pumps  and  hydraulic  rams . . . - 

Putty . - . 

Quicksilver . 

Quilts . 

Razor-strops . 

Refrigerators  and  water-coolers . . . 

Regalias,  banners,  and  flags . 

Rice  cleaning . . . 

Rice  flour . - . 

Rigging . 

Roofing. . . . .... 

Saddlery  and  harness . . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  materials . 

Sad-irons . . . . 

Safes— Cheese . . . . 

Five-proof _ .......... _ ...... 

Provision . . 

Safety-fuse . . 

Sails, . . . . . 

Salerntus . . . . 

Salt . 

ground . . . 

Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda . . 

Snnd-paper . . . . 

Sand,  washed . - . . . . . 

Sasli,  doors,  and  blinds . . 

Sash,  metal  . . . 

Satinet  printing . . 

Saws  - - ... . . . . . . 

Scales  and  balances . . . . 

School  apparatus . . . . 

Scythe  rifles . . 

Scythes . . . . . 

Scythe  stones . . 

Seal  and  copying  presses  . . 

Seeds,  garden  and  flower  . . . . 

Sewing  birl||;m . . . 

Sewing  machine  cases  . . 

Sowing  machine  needles . 

Sewing  machines. . . 

Sewing  machine  shuttles . . . 

Shingles  and  lath . . . . . 

Ship  and  boat  building . 

Shoddy . . . „ . 

Shoe  and  hoot  tips . . . 

Shoe  findings  . . . . 

Shoemaker's  tools . . . 

Shoo  peg  machines . . . 

Shoe  strings _ ............ _ ....... 

Shoulder  braces . . . 

Shovels,  spades,  forks,  and  hoes . 

Show  cards . . . . . . 

Showcases . . . . 

Sieve  hoops . - . . . 

Signs . 

Silk  aud  fancy  goods,  fringes,  and  trimmings 

Silk,  sewing  and  twist . . 

Silver  mining . ■ . . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

Annual  value  of  products. 

*3 

* 

Female. 

1 

$4,000 

$4,000 

5 

$3,  BOO 

■ 

$18, 000 

8 

13,900 

11, 699 

27 

10,  656 

31,500 

1,666 

19, 622, 318 

12, 844, 288 

17, 826 

2,333 

7,588,096 

31, 063, 898 

14 

1,015,000 

145, 520 

707 

289,  084 

943, 450 

352 

11,484,896 

24, 894,  624 

6,680 

799 

1,388,  190 

31,  986,  *133 

1 

3,000 

1, 000 

2 

624 

3, 000 

133 

453,740 

229, 198 

534 

199,  856 

C85,  024 

3 

11,500 

18, 280 

9 

2,700 

35,  780 

3 

3,118,000 

16 6, 100 

335 

159,  000 

382,  000 

a 

6,500 

12,160 

1 

19 

2,  424 

15, 500 

9 

17,000 

14, 547 

28 

29 

12,  984 

56,  800 

13 

83, 650 

70,727 

92 

1 

41,  844 

102,  350 

6 

12,000 

12,  GOO 

10 

13 

5,  508 

26,  900 

23 

589,700 

1, 530,  777 

229 

213 

79,  836 

1,  788, 126 

1 

115,000 

648, 200 

76 

20 

10,  500 

772, 200 

20 

78,400 

296, 058 

204 

147,  588 

506,  350 

56 

352, 300 

533, 155 

554 

195,  996 

1,084,  0)9 

3,621 

6, 478,184 

6, 606, 415 

11,983 

322 

4, 150,  365 

14,  103,007 

74 

137,850 

119, 929 

480 

15 

182,  G76 

435, 291 

3 

55,000 

52, 650 

152 

42,  060 

140, 00D 

1 

3,000 

2, 500 

2 

720 

4,000 

36 

1,086,800 

757, 515 

1, 093 

471,  924 

1,  910, 079 

4 

10,500 

5,132 

25 

8,  940 

21,200 

3 

40,000 

47, 245 

14 

18 

8,  880 

70, 940 

133 

312,075 

820, 222 

641 

2 

267,485 

1,328, 146 

11 

275,000 

439,010 

172 

6 

89, 112 

1,  176,  000 

399 

3,692,215 

1, 054, 780 

2, 190 

23 

371, 954 

2, 289,  504 

9 

83,700 

05, 140 

37 

14 

18,  852 

167,  468 

1 

3,000 

18, 000 

2 

1,  033 

23,  500 

3 

42,500 

24, 760 

18 

3 

7,  308 

54,  350 

4 

44,700 

6,750 

31 

7,  936 

132,  500 

986 

5,419, 487 

3, 965, 365 

7,399 

7 

2,745,  567 

3,  383,  (107 

3 

4,000 

5,008 

6 

2,  460 

12,  600 

7 

120,000 

95, 032 

103 

8 

39,792 

223,  420 

42 

770,200 

583, 123 

756 

3 

281,392 

1,237,063 

43 

744,300 

336, 166 

725 

280,  015 

1, 292,  560 

3 

8,200 

5, 560 

23 

7 

,  9,  936 

27,000 

1 

500 

165 

1 

1 

480 

1,400 

22 

667, 025 

214,  037 

474 

173,723 

552, 753 

12 

7,700 

2, 029 

29 

8,  676 

16,  735 

3 

•  19,000 

8,500 

17 

7,680 

39,  000 

2 

38,000 

13 

15 

10,  500 

45,  500 

1 

12,000 

8,850 

10 

2 

4,  560 

17, 000 

1 

20,000 

33,750 

20  1 

6,  000 

50,  001) 

12 

46,700 

18,714 

117 

18 

42,  588 

07,  386 

74 

1,426,550 

647,963 

2,259 

28 

1,090,956 

4, 247, 820 

1 

1,200 

349 

10  ! 

3,  840 

8,  01)0 

oai 

1, 128,470 

652,821 

2,177 

19 

552,  849 

1, 665, 507 

614 

5, 472, 815 

4,774,586 

9,259 

1 

4,154,509 

11, 667,  6QL 

30 

123,500 

227, 925 

141 

149 

54, 124 

402, 590 

1 

25, 000 

31,400 

15 

8, 184 

149, 740 

43 

157,600 

91, 991 

265 

38 

92,  092 

307, 188 

39  | 

139,  DOO 

73,096 

387 

7 

120, 396 

339, 059 

2 

4,000 

980 

13 

7, 200 

16, 000 

2  ! 

2,500 

2,650 

7 

5 

3,  036 

7, 010 

1 

100 

200 

1 

2 

480 

800 

55 

963, 300 

866,468 

1, 188 

1 

414,  620 

1,638,876 

7 

20,400 

39, 811 

44 

27 

19,  284 

91, 100 

9 

17,900 

29,141 

40 

18,  648 

85, 2.00 

2 

9, 000 

1,300 

7 

2,  208 

5, 850 

20  ; 

11,500 

24,995 

.  .  83 

38,  016 

85,  200 

95  j 

1,262,780 

1,527,769 

940 

1,841 

G47,  996 

2,  992,  932 

42 

1,675,900 

2, 378, 521 

-583 

1,996 

387,312 

3, 596, 249 

6 

694,000 

,  99,000  1 

-  259- 

52,  200 

1, 040. 000 
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518 

513 

514 

515 

516 

517 

518 

519 
580 
631 

522 

523 

524 


527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 
53G 
537 


540 

541 

542 

543 

544 

545 

546 

547 

548 

549 

550 

551 

552 

553 

554 

555 

556 

557 

558 

559 

560 
5GL 


5G4 

565 

566 
507 

568 

569 

570 

571 

572 

573 

574 

575 


Silver,  manufactures  of . . . . . 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  ware . 

Sirups,  other  than  sorghum . . . 

Shirt  supporters . 

Slate  quarrying . . 

Soap  and  candles . . 

Soap-stone . . . 

Sorghum  sirup . 

Speaking  tubes . 

Spelter . . . 

Splints . ~ . 

Spokes,  hubs,  folloos,  shafts,  and bowB...... 

Sponges . 

Springs,  car,  carriage,  locomotive,  and  other. 

Stair  building . . 

Stair  rods . . . . . 

Starch . . 

Stationery . . . . . 

Staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  shooks . 

Steam  and  gas  fittings  and  valves . 

Steam  and  water  gauges . 

Steam  heaters  and  heating  apparatus ......... 

Steel,  and  manufactures  of . . . - .  - 

Steoring  apparatus . . . 

Stencils  and  brands . . . ... 

Stencil  tools . 

Stereoscopic  cases . . . . . . 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping . . 

Stone-cutter's  tools . 

Stove  polish — . . 

Straw  bonnet  bleaching . . . 

Straw  goods . . . . . 

Stucco  and  stucco  work . 

Stuffed  birds . 

Sugar  and  molasses . . . . 

Sugar  evaporators . 

Sugar  moulds . 

Sugar  refining . . . 

Sulphur . . 

Suspenders  . . 

Tags . . . . 

Tapes  and  binding . . 

Tar . . 

Toe tli,  porcelain . . . . 

Torra  cotta  ware . . . . 

Thread,  linen . . 

Timber  cutting  and  timber  bowed . . 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware . . 

Tinfoil . 

Tinned  ironware . 

Tinner’s  tools  and  machines . . 

Tobacco  and  snuff . . 

Torpedoes . 

Toy  books  and  games  . . . 

Toys  . . . 

Toys,  tin . 

Trunk  and  carpet  bag  frames . 

Trunks,  carpet  bags,  and  valises . 

seamen’s  chests . 

Trusses,  bandages,  and  supporters . 

Truss  lumps . . 

Turning,  ivory  and  bone . . 

Turning,  scroll  sawing,  and  moulding . 

Turpentine— Crude . 


a 

! 

5§ 

■d 

•3 

1 

o 

73 

NUMBER  OP  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

1 

1 

<5 

! 

1 

*3 

1  ■ 

<1 

1 

a 

2 

1 

© 

| 

6 

% 

§ 

ft 

10G 

$1, 712, 050 

$2,260,784 

1,283 

61 

$556, 140 

$3,  571,  054 

128 

1,537,540 

1,738,806 

2, 172 

327 

932,  756 

3, 676  460 

7 

73,200 

96, 422 

21 

16, 476 

172,  630 

2 

4,500 

4,300 

11 

10 

4,  368 

15,  000 

28 

323,300 

63,  G60 

368 

2 

118  824 

287, 150 

614 

6,347, 138 

12, 562, 179 

3, 062 

185 

1, 066, 390 

.  18,404,574 

6 

16,900 

10, 425 

27 

10,824 

27,  600 

8 

9,300 

4,903 

25 

4,692 

23,870 

1 

400 

460 

2 

960 

2, 000 

1 

5,000 

2,420 

6 

2, 160 

10  800 

2 

7,200 

7,515 

14 

5,520 

27,  640 

215 

1, 422, 700 

792, 324 

1 

14,000 

40 

1, 264, 000 

1,093,142 

1,009. 

408,  100 

2,117,377 

46 

105,206 

113, 802 

958 

113,  022 

339  600 

5 

87, 000 

75,685 

62 

5 

28, 380 

149  400 

167 

2,051,710 

1,380,000 

1, 003 

10 

298, 526 

2, 823  258 

32 

.144, 400 

81, 167 

365 

27 

106,380 

325, 338 

295 

897,726 

772,029 

1,787 

1 

501, 809 

1,711,743 

18 

229,000 

177, 004 

396 

30 

122, 292 

507,  400 

1 

2, 000 

382 

5 

2, 400 

5,310 

9 

275,500 

189,876 

934 

76, 640 

516, 650 

17 

1,666,000 

858, 274 

871 

18 

338.  860 

1, 879, 841) 

1 

1,500 

950 

3 

792 

3,  500 

4 

2,150 

1,340 

8 

3, 420 

7,675 

1 

7,000 

2,120 

12 

3, 120 

35  000 

1 

500 

730 

1 

600 

1, 200 

41 

126,500 

60,507 

305 

120, 840 

286, 300 

1 

200 

100 

1 

360 

850 

10 

30,500 

42, 320 

40 

15 

15, 552 

121,350 

3 

2,500 

3, 170 

23 

27 

12,  228 

18, 500 

39 

1,256,700 

2,529,416 

801 

6,803 

1, 384  232 

4,395,616 

6 

7,100 

8,725 

38 

15, 900 

45, 265 

1 

500 

200 

1 

720 

1,100 

2 

1,300 

477 

5 

800 

2,280 

2 

11,000 

11, 060 

27 

9,456 

31,000 

3 

8,000 

29,945 

75 

22,800 

90, 000 

39 

9,087,600 

34, 103, 7G7 

3,484 

1,358,328 

43, 143, 234 

3 

73,000 

107,700 

22 

8,736 

133, 264 

4 

341,200 

243, 522 

143 

339 

95, 460 

633,000 

1 

3,500 

4,500 

2 

15 

2, 664 

10;  000 

1 

60,000 

40,400 

40 

60 

26, 400 

75, 000 

29 

6,500 

3, 895 

47 

10,284 

44, 990 

11 

304, 000 

206,410 

92 

84 

67, 704 

367,518 

2 

11, 750 

2, 345 

16 

5, 760 

18, 000 

7 

149, 795 

99, 195 

92 

110 

39,248 

384,570 

359 

450,483 

77, 565  - 

1, 202 

322,792 

640, 80  L 

3,488 

9, 079, 766 

7, 699, 047 

11, 156 

70 

4,  056,  480 

16,718,388 

1 

100,000 

92,000 

30 

11,400 

120, 000 

1 

17,000 

23,700 

66 

16,740 

50.  000 

6 

100,000 

34, 743 

135 

54,  G00 

128, 035 , 

626 

9,494,-105 

13,024, 988 

15,869 

2,990 

3, 571,294 

21,820,535 

3 

2,200 

828 

11 

1,920 

4, 275 

1 

38,000 

30, 000 

15 

30 

8,400. 

70,  000 

10 

47,000 

37, 130 

65 

51 

32,928 

104,  009 

1 

2,000 

3,505 

-  9 

6 

3,360 

10,000 

*3 

28,500 

27, 976 

105 

9,420  1 

53,  500 

151 

935,800 

1, 380, 444 

1,793 

299 

692, 572 

2,836,969 

1 

2,000 

900 

2 

792 

2,800 

18 

28, 300 

29,440 

38 

50 

25,  488 

77, 860 

2 

550 

542 

3 

1, 200 

2, 300 

19 

89,550 

130, 155 

293 

14 

88, 608 

253, 204 

253 

988,328 

836,484 

1,667 

585,740 

2,084,325 

1,082 

957,648 

250, 094 

2, 102 

6 

394, 968 

i  986, 366 
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'  MANUFACTURES. 

I 

i 

i 

■S 

1 

Capital  invested. 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

NUMBER  OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Annual  cost  of  labor. 

i 

1 

| 

1 

Male. 

£ 

576 

Turpentine — Distilled . - . . 

596 

$4,007,258 

$4,320,519 

4,032 

135 

$760,412 

$0,423,379 

577 

Type  and  type  and  stereotype  founding . . - 

33 

1,113,600 

357, 600 

795 

312 

416,  404 

1, 276, 570 

578 

'Type,  wooden . . 

2 

26,500 

5,000 

32 

7 

11,520 

25,  000 

579 

Umbrella  furniture . - . - . - 

6 

38,852 

41,977 

163 

46 

43,  380 

134, 100 

580 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . . . . . 

66 

1,038,890 

2,015,623 

551 

1, 410 

433,  980 

2, 948, 302 

581 

Upholstery . . . . 

199 

740,330 

1,705,634 

876 

551 

425,  452 

2,920,188 

3,  000 

9 

2,160 

12,  000 

2 

1,200 

1, 000 

•  4,900 

30 

10,  800 

40, 000 

585 

Varnish... . . . . 

1,080,650 

1,  549, 413 

312 

3 

126,  024 

2, 402, 790 

61, 860 

18 

8,208 

587 

Veneers . . . . 

25 

507,300 

585, 187 

192 

2 

88,  560 

1,021,700 

688 

Venetian  blinds  . . . . 

31 

48,200 

49, 747 

106 

32 

42,  384 

134,  740 

589 

Vinegar . - . 

126 

428,200 

411,273 

303 

11 

107,  340 

923, 822 

590 

Wagons  and  carts . . . - . 

3,305 

4,591,968 

2, 812, 981 

9,639 

2 

3, 415,  925 

8, 703,  937 

],70G 

1 

288 

3,  000 

24, 824 

85 

29, 124 

87,  565 

593  | 

Watches,  watch  repairing,  and  materials . . . 

94 

775,611 

705, 178 

710 

123 

359, 940 

1,  524,  700 
2,600 

595 

Watch  guards . . . . 

1 

1,200 

2,400 

22 

6 

2,736 

12,  000 

7 

2, 400 

4,  750 

35 

11,  040 

55, 300 

598 

236,  556 

928,  292 

600 

Webbing . 

10 

202,400 

331,216 

109 

170 

63,  403 

303,  010 

601 

'  Well  curbs . . . . . 

8 

15 

5,  304 

29,  830 

60S 

W halebone  and  ratan . . . . 

3 

69,000 

86,843 

43 

7 

12,720 

132,331 

603 

!  Whetstones . . . . . . 

1 

5, 000 

15 

2, 400 

15,600 

604 

Whips,  whip  lushes,  sockets,  and  canes . . 

71 

372, 467 

223,708 

720 

459 

240,  058 

852, 150 

605  | 

White  lead... . 

36 

2,453,147 

3, 524, 633 

992 

2 

387,  240 

5, 380,  347 

606 

Win  tesmi  thing  . . . . . 

4 

1,800 

2,600 

8 

1 

3, 504 

10,  000 

607 

Whiting . . . . . . . 

8 

62,500 

45 

18,  720 

195,  600 

608 

Wigs  and  hair  work . . . 

44 

72, 600 

78,345 

98 

57 

44,  388 

237,  019 

609 

Willow  furniture  and  willow  ware  . . . 

26 

33,420 

15,847 

91 

16 

35, 736 

82,245 

6,0 

Windlasses . . . . . . 

1 

10, 000 

2,700 

2 

1,  800 

4, 500 

fill 

Windmills . . . . 

5 

8, 550 

11, 165 

27 

12,  918 

28, 750 

612 

Window  blinds  and  shades . . . „ . . . . 

15 

23,950 

51,495 

82 

1 

34,  924 

134,  620 

613  , 

Wire . 

25 

629,063 

1,133,805 

727 

62 

279,  540 

2,  018, 133 

614 

Wire  doth . . . 

7 

28, 900 

24,205 

36 

4 

11,  964 

45, 485 

6,5 

Wired  stool . . . . 

1 

400 

505 

1 

480 

1,500 

c;  6 

Wire  rope . . T. _ 

1 

100, 000 

45, 000 

30  ' 

14, 400 

70,000 

617 

Wh  o  woik— Sieves' and  bird  enges . . . 

58 

234,300 

214,450 

457 

12 

120,  060 

478,  543 

618 

Wood  cutting . . . . . 

1 

15, 000 

30. 

-  4, 680 

21,  000 

6;  9 

1, 000 

195  1 

4 

960 

1,500 

620 

Wooden  donr  knobs  ... _  _ _ _ _ _  t _ 

1 

1,200 

6,200 

10 

3,  600 

10,  600 

621 

Wooden  screws . . . . . , , 

5 

6,  900 

1,808 

14 

4,560 

9,  490 

622 

623 

Wooden  ware . . 

Wood  work— MtscpllflTiPiviiH  . 

229 

1,103,770 
34, 500 

835, 273 
41  765 

1,909 

59 

24 

8 

619,  062 
21,  594 

2, 108, 636 
106,050 

624 

Wool  ctt’dtngand  cloth  dressing..... _ ......... . . . 

7X2 

1,080,985 

1,759,125 

1, 146 

130 

286,  267 

2, 403,  513 

625 

Mejvninjj'  mid  pntltng 

510, 900 

12 

116,  564 

1,  629,  361 

626 

Woollen  goods.... . . . . . . . 

1,227 

30,186,954 

35,  G52, 701 

24, 471 

*  16,126 

9,616,593 

60,  G35,  190 

627 

Woollen  yam . . . . . . . 

33 

675, 700 

934, 186 

370 

.393 

191,  661 

1, 320, 027 

628 

Worsted  goods  . . . . . . . . . 

3 

3, 230,000 

2, 442, 775 

1, 101 

1,277 

543,  684 

3, 701,  378 

629 

Zinc  ore . . . . . .  . 

2 

59,100 

4,537 

52 

15,  696 

72, 6Q0 

630 

Zinc,  oxide  of . . . 

4 

1,  228, 000 

138, 690 

'  140 

1 

51,  720 

226,  860 

631 

Zinc  paint . . . . . . . . 

1 

1,000,000 

95,000 

100 

36,  000 

250,  000 

1 

J 

Total . 

i 

140,433 

1,009,855,715 

1*031, 605,092 

1,040,349 

270,897 

378,  878,  966 

1, 885, 861,  670 

INDEX, 


Agricultural  implements .  cciv — ccxvii 

Alabama,  statistics  of .  2 — 14 

Anchors .  clxxxiv 

Au Kansas,  statistics  of .  15 — 22 

Artificial  flowers .  lxxxix — xc 

Axes  and  edge  tools .  cxciii 

Axles .  clxxxiv 

B. 

Bagging,  hemp  and  cotton .  cxix — cxxi 

Blacksmithiug . . .  cxcvi 

Blank  hooks . .  cxliii — cxliv 

Blankets  and  flannels .  xxxiv 

Blooms,  iron .  clxxViii 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets .  cxcvi 

Bookbinding .  cxliii — cxliv 

Boots  and  shoes .  lxvii— Ixxiii 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha .  Ixxviii 

Broadcloth .  xxxiii 

0. 

California,  statistics  of .  23 — 36 

Carpenters’  tools .  cxciii 

Carpetings .  li — lix 

Oar  wheels .  clxxxv 

Castings,  iron . .  clxxxvi 

Coal  mining .  clxiii — clxxiv 

Corsets . .  Ixxxiv — lxxxv 

Cloaks  and  mantillas .  lxxxii,  lxxxv 

Clothing,  men’s  ready-made .  lx — Ixv 

women’s  ready-made .  lxxxii — Ixxxvi 

Connecticut,  statistics  of .  37 — 52 

Coopers’  tools .  cxciii 

Cordage,  hemp  and  Manilla .  cxi — cxviii 

Cotton-gins  .  ccxvi 

Cotton  goods .  i — xxi 

and  woollen,  machinery  made .  clxxxvii 

Curriers’ tools .  cxciii 

Cutlery .  cxciii 

D. 

Delaware,  statistics  of . . . .  53—56 

District  of  Columbia,  statistics  of. . . .  662 

E. 

Edge  tools  and  axeB .  cxciii 

Electro  typing .  '  cxxxix,  cxl 

Engraving . cxli 


Belted  carpets .  lviii 

Belted  cloths . . xxxviii 

Bire-arms . cxc 

Blax  cotton,  fibrilia .  cix 

Blorida,  statistics  of .  57- — 60 

Bulling  mills . xlvi 

Burnaces,  hot-air,  and  ranges .  •  clxxxvii 

G. 

Georgia,  statistics  of . .  61 — 82 

Gutta-percha  goods .  lxxix,  lxxxii 

H. 

Hardware . .  cxc — cxcii 

Hats  and  caps .  cliv — clxii 

of  fur . . .  clvii,  clxii 

of  silk .  clvii,  clxii 

of  straw  and  palm-leaf .  xc — xciv 

Hay  and  cotton  presses .  clxxxviii 

Hemp  and  Manilla  cordage .  cxi — cxviii 

bagging . .  cxix — cxxi 

History  and  statistics  of  cotton  goods . .  xiv 

of  woollen  goods .  xxv 

of  hosiery .  xl 

of  carpetings .  lii 

of  men’s  clothing .  Ixii 

of  boots  and  Bkoes .  lxxiv 

of  India-rubber  goods .  lxxiv 

of  Btraw  goods .  xci 

of  silk  manufactures .  xevi 

of  linen  goods .  cv 

of  cordage . exiii 

of  hemp  bagging . cxix 

of  paper . cxxiii 

of  printing .  cxxxiv 

of  bookbinding .  cxliv 

of  piano-fortes .  cxlvii 

of  church  organs . . cl 

of  hats  and  caps . clviii 

of  coal  mining .  clxvi 

of  salt- making .  cxcviii 

Hoop  Bkirts . . . . .  Ixxxiv— Ixxxvi 

Hosiery,  cotton  and  woollen ..........  xxxix — xlv 

Hot-air  furnaces  and  cooking  ranges. . . .  clxxxvi 

I. 

Illinois,  statistics  of . . . . .  83 — 113 

Indiana,  statistics  of . . . .  lid — 145 

(Leather,  omitted) .  659 — 661 
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Pnge. 

India-rubber  goods .  lxxiv — Ixxxii 

Implements,  agricultural . 

Industry,  incentives  to,  protection  of,  in 

the  United  States .  iii 

Instruments,  musical . . . .  cxlvi 

Iowa,  statistics  of .  146 — 163 

Iron  and  iron  manufactures .  clxxviii 

Iron  blooms .  clxxviii 

Pig-iron. . clxxviii 

Bar,  sheet,  and  railroad  iron,  &c -  clxxx 

Iron  wire .  clxxxiv 

Iron  forging .  clxxxiv 

Oar  wheels .  clxxxv 

Iron  castings .  clxxxvi 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c .  clxxxviii 

Locomotives . clxxxviii 

Sewing-machineB .  clxxxix 

Eire-arms .  exc 

Hardware .  cxc 

Steel .  •  cxcii 

Steel,  manufactures  of .  cxciii 

Nails  and  spikes .  cxciv 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets _  exevi 

Scales  and  balances .  exevi 

Blaeksmithing . exevi 

Iron,  mining .  clxxiv — clxxvii 

Iron  railing .  clxxxvii 

K. 

Kansas,  statistics  of, . . .  164 — 167 

Kentucky,  statistics  of .  168 — 195 

L. 

Labor  and  skill,  results  of .  iv — v 

Lace,  coacli .  xevi — cii 

Ladies’  clothing .  Ixxxii — Ixxxvi 

Lasts,  shoemakers’ .  Ixxi 

Linen  manufactures  . . .  ciii 

Lithographic  printing .  cxl — cxli 

Locomotives . . .  clxxxviii 

Looms,  carpet,  Bigelow’s . . .  lvi 

coach-lace,  Bigelow’s . cii 

cotton,  power  ...... _ ........  xviii 

ribbon  made . . . clxxxvii 

stocking . . .  xl— xliii 

woollen,  power . . . xxxi 

Louisiana,  statistics  of. _ _  196—204 

M. 

Machinery,  steam-engines,  &c .  clxxxviii 

Middle  States,  total  manufactures  of _  687 — 701 

Machinists’  tools .  clxxxviii 

Maine,  statistics  of .  205 _ 219 

Malleable  iron  castings .  clxxxvii 

Manuf’s,  total  number  of  in  United  States  742 

growth  of  in  United  States  .... _  v 

Mantillas  and  cloaks .  Ixxxii — lxxxv 

Maryland,  statistics  of . . .  220—230 


Massachusetts,  statistics  of .  231 — 257 

Melodeons .  cii — cliii 

Michigan,  statistics  of .  258 — 276 

Millinery  and  millinery  goods .  ixxxvi — xc 

Minnesota,  statistics  of .  277 — 284 

Mississippi,  statistics  of . .  285 — 294 

Missouri,  statistics  of .  296 — 318 

Mousseline  delaines  . . .  xxxvii — xxxix 

Musical  instruments .  cxlvi — cliii 

Manufactures  a  resource  during  late  war  vi 

N. 

Nails  and  spikes .  cxciv 

New  England,  total  manufactures  of. . .  675 — 686 

Nebraska,  statistics  of .  663 — 665 

New  Hampshire,  statistics  of .  319 — 330 

New  Jersey,  statistics  of .  331 — 352 

New  Mexico,  statistics  of .  666 — 667 

New  York,  statistics  of .  353 — 419 

North  Carolina,  statistics  of . .  420 — 438 

O. 

Ohio,  statistics  of .  439 — 488 

Oregon,  statistics  of .  489 — 492 

Organs,  church . . .  cxlix — cii 

P. 

Pacific  States,  total  manufactures  of -  719 — 722 

Palm-leaf  hats .  xci,  xciv 

Preliminary  views  on  manufactures _  iii — vii 

Paper .  exxi — cxxxi 

Paper-hangings .  cxxix,  cxxxii 

Paper,  machinery  made .  clxxxviii 

Pennsylvania,  statistics  of .  493 — 544 

Piano-fortes .  cxlvii— cxlix 

Pig-iron .  clxxviii— clxxx 

Printing  . . .  cxxxii— cxlii 

lithographic .  cxl 

presses  . cxxxix 

E. 

Railing,  iron . clxxxvii 

Railroad  iron .  clxxx — clxxxiii 

Rhode  Island,  statistics  of.. . .  546 — 551 

Ribbon  looms . . . clxxxviii 

Rope,  wire . clxxxiv 

S. 

Salt .  cxcvii — cciv 

Saws . cxciii 

Scales  and  balances .  exevi 

Sectional  exhibit  of  manufactures .  675 — 725 

Sewing  machines .  clxxxix 

Shawls .  xxxiii 

Shingle  machines . ' .  clxxxviii 

Shoemakers’  tools .  cxciii 

Shoddy .  xxxiv 
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Pago. 

Silk  machinery .  clxxxviii 

manufactures . . .  xciv — ciii 

South  Carolina,  statistics  of .  552 — 559 

Southern  States,  total  manufactures  of  713—718 

Springs,  car,  carriage,  and  locomotive . . .  cxciv 

Stump  machines .  clxxxviii 

Steel .  cxcii — cxciv 

manufactures  of .  cxciii — cxciv 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping .  cxxxix — cxl 

Stonecutters’  tools .  cxciii 

Stoves  and  ranges .  clxxxvi 

Straw  goods . . .  xc — xciv 

paper .  cxxvii 

Statistical  Bureau  recommended .  vi — vii 

States  and  Territories,  (classified  manu¬ 
factures  of*) — 

Alabama .  2 — 14 

Arkansas .  15 — 22 

California  . .  23 — 36 

Connecticut .  37 — 52 

Delaware . .  53 — 56 

District  of  Columbia .  662 

Florida .  57—60 

Georgia .  61 — 82 

Illinois .  83 — 113 

Indiana .  114 — 145 

(Leather  omitted) . . .  659 — 661 

Iowa . . .  146—163 

Kansas .  164—167 

Kentucky .  168 — 195 

Louisiana .  196 — 204 

Maine .  205—219 

Maryland .  220 — 230 

Massachusetts . .  231 — 257 

Michigan . . .  258 — 276 

Minnesota .  277 — 284 

Mississippi .  285 — 294 

Missouri .  295 — 318 

Nebraska .  663 — 665 

New  Hampshire .  319 — 330 

New  J ersey .  331 — 352 

New  Mexico .  666—667 

New  York . r .  353 — 419 

North  Carolina .  420 — 438 

Ohio  . .  439—488 

Oregon .  489 — 492 

Pennsylvania .  493 — 544 

Khode  Island .  545—551 

South  Carolina .  552 — 559 


Page. 

Tennessee .  560 — 579 

Texas .  5 80 — 594 

Utah .  668 — 670 

Vermont .  595 — 603 

Virginia .  604—639 

Washington .  671 — 673 

Wisconsin . . . .  640 — 658 

Sections,  exhibit  of — 

Middle  States .  687 — 701 

New  England  States .  675 — 686 

Pacific  States .  719 — 722 

Southern  States .  713 — 718 

Western  States . 703—711 

Territories .  723 — 725 

Totals  of . 725 

Summary  by  States  in  1860 .  727 

Summary  by  States  in  1850 .  730 

Summary,  general,  U,  S.  table .  733 — 742 

T. 

Territories,  total  manufactures  of _ _ _  723 — 725 

Tennessee,  statistics  of .  560 — 579 

Texas,  statistics  of .  580 — 594 

Turbine  wheels .  clxxxviii 

Type  founding . . .  cxxxix — cxl 

wooden .  ,  cxxxix 

Trimmings,  silk .  xcvi — ciii 

U. 

United  States,  1860 .  727 

United  States,  1850 .  730 

Utah,  statistics  of .  668 — 670 

V. 

Vermont,  statistics  of . . .  595 — 603 

Virginia,  statistics  of .' .  604 — 639 

W. 

Washington  Territory,  statistics  of.  671 — 673 

Wire,  iron . clxxxiv 

steel .  cxciv 

rope .  clxxiv 

Wisconsin,  statistics  of .  640 — 658 

Western  States,  total  manufactures  of . .  703 — 711 

Wood-working  machinery . - .  clxxxviii 

Wool-carding  and  cloth-fulling .  xlvi — 1 

Woollen  goods .  xxii— xxxv 

Worsted  goods. . .  xxxvi— xxxix 


*  Each  State  and  Territory,  except  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  represented  by  three  tables,  exhibiting — 1st.  By  counties.  2d.  Totals  of,  by 
counties.  3d.  Manufactures,  totals  of. 

Note.  — In  conformity  with  Assistant  Marshals’  returns,  1,279  manufactures  are  represented  in  the  States  and  Territories,  only  631  appearing  in 
United  States  table.  This  difference  in  the  number  of  manufactures  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  our  having  condensed  the  former  under  general  heads, 
ns  on  pp.  733—742. 

Note. — The  assistant  marshals  have  not  returned,  if  any,  the  manufacture  of  looking-glasses  or  mirrors. 

"No  returns."  wherever  appearing  in  this  volume,  refers  to  manufactures  only. 


ERRATA, 


ALABAMA. 

Pago  14,  aggregate,  product  “  10,588,571,"  should  be  “  10,588,560,” 
Page  14,  lime,  product,  “58,204,”  should  be  “58,800.” 

CALIFORNIA. 

Pago  35,  bags,  capital,  “4,300,”  should  bo  “43,000.” 

Pago  35,  brick,  establishments,  “1,”  should  bo  “  15.” 

Page  35,  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  cost  of  labor,  “9,800,”  should  be  “9,840.” 
Page  36,  millinery,  hands,  “  2  male,”  should  be  “ 2  female.” 

Page  36, -wagons,  carte,  &c.,  capital,  “229,300,”  should  be  “229,330.” 
Page  36,  aggregate,  male  bands,  “49,171,”  should  be  “49,169.” 

Page  36,  aggregate,  female  hands,  "55,”  should  bo  “  57.” 

CONNECTICUT. 

Page  51,  metal,  prepared,  female  hands,  “3,”  should  be  “ - ". 

Page61,  musical  instruments,  mis.  product,  “4,000,”  should  be  “13,000.” 
Pago  52,  aggregate,  cost  of  labor,  “  19,026,200,”  should  be  “19,026,196." 

DELAWARE. 

Page  55,  blocks  and  pumps,  male  hands,  “  1,”  should  be  “6.” 

Pago  55,  cotton  goods,  cost  of  labor,  “  18,352,”  should  be  “220,224.” 
Pago  56,  picture  frames,  male  bauds,  “1,”  should  he  “3.” 

Pago  56,  picture  frames,  cost  of  labor,  “240,”  should  be  “840.” 

Pago  66,  aggregate,  cost  of  labor,  “1,703,882,”  should  bo  “1,905,754.” 

GEORGIA. 

Page  83,  millinery,  hands,  “19  male,”  should  be  “19  female.” 

Pago  82,  aggregate,  male  bands,  “9,511,”  should  be  “9,492.” 

Pagb-82,  aggregate,  female  hands,  “  2,064,"  should  be  “2,083.” 

ILLINOIS. 

Page  113,  wool-carding,  product,  “  114,516,"  should  be  “  114,517.” 

Page  113,  aggregate, product,  “57,580,887,”  should  be  “57,580,886.” 

INDIANA. 

Pago  144,  bats  and  caps,  female  hands,  “ — ,"  should  be  “  I.” 

Page  145,  aggregate,  male  hands,  “  20,023,”  should  he  “20,021.” 

IOWA. 

Page  162,  flour  and  meal,  raw  material,  “5, 197, 755, ’’should  he  “5,195,755.” 
Page  163,  aggregate,  cost  of  labor,  “1,922,457,”  should  he  “1,922,417." 

KENTUCKY. 

Page  194,  bread,  crackers,  &e.,  capital,  “  35,929,”  should  be  “35,925.” 
Pago  194,  carpentering,  establishments,  “40,”  should  be  “49.” 

LOUISIANA. 

Page  204,  aggregate,  cost  of  labor,  “  3,954,501,”  should  be  “  3,683,679.” 

MAINE. 

Page  219,  sugar  refining,  cost  of  labor,  “7,200,”  should  be  “72,000.” 
Page  219,  aggregate,  cost  of  labor,  “8,303,891,”  should  be  “8,368,691.” 

MARYLAND. 

Page  230,  lumber,  planed,  capital,  “120,000,”  should  be  “120,200.” 
Page  230,  aggregate,  male  hands,  “21,930,”  should  be  “21,630.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Page  257,  aggregate,  costoflabor,  »  56,963,317,”  should  be  “56,960,913.” 


MICHIGAN. 

Page  275,  carriages,  capital,  “128,025,”  should  be  “  188,025.” 

Pago  275,  gas,  male  hands,  “23,”  should  bo  “12.” 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Page  294, millinery,  hands,  “11  male,”  should  be  “  11  female.” 

Page 294,  aggregate,  male  hands,  “4,583,”  should  be  “  4,572.” 

Page  294,  aggregate,  female  hands,  “  192,”  should  be  “  203.” 

MISSOURI. 

Page  317,  clothing,  shirts,  &c,,  hands,  “18  male,”  should  bo  “18  female.” 
Page  318,  aggregate,  male  hands,  “18,646,”  should  be  “  18,628.” 

Page  318,  aggregate,  female  hands,  “  1,036,”  should  bo  “1,053.” 

Page  318,  aggregate,  costoflabor,  “  6,669,716,”  should  bo  “6,669,916." 
Page  318,  aggregate,  products,  “41,781,651,”  should  be  “41,782,731.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Page  352,  aggregate,  costoflabor,  “16,277,340,”  should  be  “16,277,337.” 

NEW  YORK. 

Page  382,  machinery,  steam  engines,  &c.,  male  hands,  “2,855,”  should 
be  “3,855.” 

Page  382,  machinery,  steam  engines,  &c.,  cost  of  labor,  “1,043,662,” 
should  be  “  1,343,662.” 

Page  419,  agg'to,  raw  material,  “214,813,053,”  shouldbe  “214,813,061.” 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Page  438,  millinery,  hands,  “2  male,”  should  be  “2  female.” 

Page  438,  aggregate,  bauds,  male,  “12,106,”  should  be  “  12,104.” 

Page 438,  aggregate,  hands,  female,  “2,111,”  should  be  “2,113.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Page  540,  gloves,  female  bands,  “  23, ”  should  be  “  33.” 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Page  551,  agg'to,  value  of  products,  “40,711,298,”  should  be  “40;711, 296." 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Page  559,  aggregate,  raw  material,  “5,098,881,”  should  bo  “5,198,881.” 
Page  559,  aggregate,  male  bands,  “6,066,”  should  bo  “6,096.” 

Page  559,  aggregate,  products,  “8,619,195,”  should  be  “8,615,195.” 

TENNESSEE. 

Page  579,  gas,  raw  material,  “3,500,”  should  bo  “  35,000.” 

VERMONT. 

Page  603,  for  “salt”  read  “  salt,  ground.” 

Page  603,  aggregate,  product,  “14,637,837,"  should  bo  “14,637,807.” 

VIRGINIA. 

Page  639,  aggregate,  cost  of  labor,  “  8,544,017,”  should  be  “8,544,117.” 

NEW  .ENGLAND  STATES. 

Page  677,  buttons,  costoflabor,  “224,288,"  shouldbe  “224,294.” 

Page  684,  salt,  “  14  $31,225  $9,020  24  1  $7,572  $21,832,” 

should  be  “13  30,525  1,020  21  5,892  9,832.” 

Page  684,  salt,  ground,  “5  $62,500  $46,116  19  13  $9,372  $91,500,” 

should  be  “6  63,200  54,116  22  14  11,052  103,500.” 

Page  685,  for  “  stone  polish”  read  “  stove  polish.” 

Page686,  oggregate,  costoflabor,  “104,231,466,'’  should  he  “104, 231, 472.” 


Note — For  the  tabular  work  completed  subsequent  to  July  1, 1865,  no  errata  requisite— pp.  687 — 743,  Inclusive. 
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t  In  the  Senate  oe  the  United  States,  May  24,  1862. 

Resolved ,  That  there  he  printed  and  bound  for  the*  use  of  the  Senate  forty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  of  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Eighth  Census,  and  two  thousand  fivo 
hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  and  that  the  same  he  printed 
at  the  government  printing  establishment  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census. 

Attest : 

J.  W,  FORNEY,  Secretary. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  19, 1862. 
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Oenaxitj,  hy  tho  Superintendent  of  tliat  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CALEB  B.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 


Tho  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Census  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  May  20,  1862. 

StR:  It  seems  proper,  in  view  of  the  general  desire  expressed  for  information 
relating  to  the  Eighth  Census,  that  a  synopsis  of  the  results  should  he  made 
public  at  as  early  a  moment  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  condition  of  the  work 
will  justify.  The  unusual  interest  manifested  on  this  subject  induces  me  to  pre-1 
sent  a  preliminary  report  which,  while  it  may  want  completeness,  and  in  some  of 
its  details  fail  of  that  minute  accuracy  wherein  the  work  when  completed,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  deficient,  may  be  relied  on  as  being  substantially  correct  and 
entitled  to  confidence. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  which  has 
interposed  to  impede  the  ordinary  course  of  events  has  not  interfered  with  the 
rendition  of  complete  returns  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  that  we  are 
enabled  to  represent  the  condition  of  all  the  great  elements  of  a  nation's  pros¬ 
perity  as  they  existed  in  the  year  1860 — a  circumstance,  probably,  of  no  trifling 
significance  in  facilitating  the  early  and  happy  settlement  of  our  domestic 
troubles.  • 

In  the  collection  of  the  details  to  be  embodied  in  the  Eighth  Census  there  have 
been  employed  sixty-four  marshals,  comprising  those  of  all  the  United  States 
judicial  districts,  under  whose  direction,  and  that  of  those  special  agents  ap¬ 
pointed  for  unorganized  territory,  there  have  been  employed  4,417  assistants, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  enumerating  the  people  and  collecting  the  other 
statistics  required  by  law.  To  these  officers  there  has  been  paid  the  sum  of 
$1,045,206  75 ;  the  sum  of  $247,000  remaining  suspended  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
sumed  or  known  disloyalty  of  officers,  or  the  existence  of  some  good  reason  for 
suspending  payments.  There  are  employed  in  this  office  at  the  present  time  168 
clerks  and  16  messengers,  laborers,  and  watchmen.  The  wants  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  have  made  it  seem  proper  to  allow  that  branch  of  the  government  the 
services  of  several  clerks,  who  were  for  a  considerable  time  engaged  in  the  office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General,  while  the  demands  of  other  government  depart¬ 
ments,  committees  in  Congress,  and  State  legislatures,  for  information  only  to 
be  had  from  the  census  records,  and  which  could  not  be  disregarded,  have 
seriously  impeded  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  thrown  charges  upon  our  fund 
which  it  has  appeared  impossible  to  avoid.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not  trans¬ 
cended,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  our  expenditures  will  not  exceed  the  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  for  this  service. 

While  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties  the  marshals  were  generally  faithful 
to  their  trusts,  and  manifested  an  anxious  desire  for  the  proper  completion  of 
their  duties,  it  is  stated,  with  regret,  that  there  were  one  or  two  exceptions? 
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wherein  the  cupidity  of  the  officer  not  only  involved  ,  a  violation  of  law,,  but 
wrought  injustice  to  hia  assistants  and.  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work. 

In  my  review  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  various  interests  which 
comprise  the  census,  my  statements  are  not  limited  to  the  exhibition  of  facts  as 
they  are  presented  in  the  returns  of  the  Eighth  Census.  It  seemed  a  duty  to 
make  the  report  one  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present,  and  the  more  so  while  in 
doing  this  the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  presenting  statistical  facts  in  a  more 
popular  form  and  agreeable  dress. 

By  a  liberality  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world,  our  federal  and 
State  governments  having  munificently  provided  for  the  care  of  the  children  of 
affliction  by  the  endowment  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  idioticj  and  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind;  and  as  a 
record  of  these  unfortunates  is  now  made  in  every  census,  and  there  exists 
no  official  history  of  their  numbers  at  different  periods,  or  of  the  care  which  has 
been  devoted  to  them,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  give  a  correct  narrative  on 
these  subjects,  and  one  which  it  is  believed  will  prove  acceptable  to  Congress 
and.  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  information  throughout  tlie  country. 
Having  indulged  in  no  theories,  with  no  prejudices  to  sustain,  it  will  he  my 
aim  to  present  facts  impartially,  in  tlie  hope  of  enjoying  your  approval,  and 
administering  to  the  gratification  and  information  of  the  country. 

Having  had  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  taking  of  two  censuses 
under  the  law  of  May  23,  1850,  and  compiled  the  principal  details,  my  opinions 
are  confirmed  in  tlie  general  excellence  of  the  plan,  and  in  the  belief  that  with 
each  enumeration  the  statistics  are  collected  'with  increased  accuracy  and  greater 
ease. 


POPULATION. 

(Appendix — Table  No.  1.) 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  .the  population  returns  of  the  Eighth  Census,  and 
presents  a  complete  view  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and 
Territories  in  I860,  according  to  the  enumeration  then  taken  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution : 


Alabama . . 

Arkansas . . 

California  . .  .>  ......... 

Connecticut... . 

Delaware. . . . . 

Florida  . . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois. . . . . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa.  . . . . . . 

Kansas  . . . 

Kentucky . . . 

Iiouisiana. . . . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota  . . 

Mississippi. . . . . . 

Missouri . . 

New  Hampshire . 


964,201 1  New  Jersey . 672,035 

435,450  I  New  York  . .  3,880,735, 

379,994  :  North  Carolina .  992,622 

460,147  |  Ohio . .  2,339,502 

112,216  Oregon . .  52,465 

140,425  Pennsylvania . '  2,906,115 

1,057,286  Rhode  Island . .  174,62.0 

1,711,951  South  Carolina .  703,708 

1,350,428  |  Tennessee- .  1,109,801 

674, 94S;  Texas . . .  604,215 

107,206  |  Vermont .  •  315,098 

1,155,684  i  Virginia .  1,596,318 

708,002  j  Wisconsin  . . 775,881 

628,279  | '  Colorado  Territory .  34,277 

687,049  j  Dakota  Territory  . _ ...  4,837 

1,231,066  j  Nebraska  Territory .  28,841 

749,113  ;  Nevada  Territory  _ _ _ _ _  6,857 

173,855  .  New  Mexico  Territory ...  93,516 

791,305  |  Utah  Territory  40,273 

1,182,0.12  j  Washington  Territory  ...  11,594 

326,073  j  District  of  Columbia. . . . .  75,080 
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Though  the  number  of  States  lias  increased  during  the  last  decennial  period 
from  thirty -one  to  thirty-four,  and  five  new  Territories  have  been  organized,  the 
United  States  lias  received  no  accessions  of  territory  within  that  term,  except  a 
narrow  strip  to  the  southward  of  the  Colorado  river,  along  the  Mexican  line,  not 
yet  inhabited.  As  general  good  health  prevailed,  and  peace  reigned  throughout 
the  country,  there  was  no  apparent  cause  of  disturbance  or  interruption  to  the 
natural  progress  of  population.  It  is  true  that  the  very  large  immigration  from 
Europe,  together  with  an  influx  of  considerable  magnitude  from  Asia  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  added  largely  to  the  augmentation  which  the  returns  show  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  decade. 

In  comparing  the  gain  of  any  class  of  the  population,  or  of  the  whole  of  it, 
one  decade  with  another,  the  rate  per  cent,  is  not  a  full  test  of  advancement. 
The  rate  of  gain  necessarily  diminishes  with  the  density  of  population,  while 
the  absolute  increase  continues  unabated.  The  actual  increase  of  the  entire 
free  and  slave  population  from  1850  to  1860,  omitting  the  Indian  tribes,  was 
8,225,464,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  is  set  down  at  35.46 ;  while  from  1840  to 
1850  the  positive  increment  of  all  classes  was  6,122,423,  yet  the  ratio  of  gain 
was  35.87  per  cent.  The  two  decades  from  1800  to  1810,  and  from  1840  to 
1850,  were  marked  by  tlie  great  historical  facts  of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  ‘Mexico,  and  California.  Each  of  these 
regions  contributed  considerably  to  the  population  of  the  country,  and  we  ac¬ 
cordingly  find  that  during  those  terms  there  was  a  ratio  of  increase  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  greater  by  a  small  fraction  than  shown  by  the  table  annexed- 
for  the  decade  preceding  the  Eighth  Census.  The  preponderance  of  gain,  how¬ 
ever,  for  that  decennial  term  above  all  tbc  others  since  1790,  is  signally  large. 
No  more  striking  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  the  first  element  of  national  progress  than  that  the  increase  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  during  the  last  ten  years  is  greater  by  more  than  1,000,000  of  souls  than 
the  whole  population  in  1810,  and  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  number  of 
people  in  1820.  That  the  whole  of  this  gain  is  not  from  natural  increase,  but 
is,  in  part,  derived  from  the  influx  of  foreigners  seeking  here  homes  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children,  is  a  fact  which  may  justly  enhance  rather  than 
detract  from  the  satisfaction  wherewith  we  should  regard  this  augmentation  of 
our  numbers. 

Thus  far  in  our  history  no  State  has  declined  in  population.  Vermont  has 
remained  nearly  stationary,  and  is  saved  from  a  positive  loss  of  inhabitants  by 
only  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  New  Hampshire,  likewise,  has  gained  but 
slowly,  ber  increment  being  only  8.097,  or  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  that 
of  1850.  Maine  has  made  tlie  satisfactory  increase  of  45,110,  or  7.74  per  cent. 
The  old  agricultural  States  may  be  said  to  he  filled  up,  so  far  as  regards  tho 
resources  adapted  to  a  rural  population  in  the  present  condition  of  agricultural 
science.  The  conditions  of  their  increase  undergo  a  change  upon  the  general 
occupation  and  allotment  of  their  areas.  Manufactures  and  commerce,  then, 
come  in  to  supply  the  means  of  subsistence  to  an  excess  of  inhabitants  beyond 
what  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  sustain.  This  point  in  the  progress 
of  population  has  been  reached,  and,  perhaps,  passed  in  most,  if  not  .all.  of  the 
New  England  States.  But  while  statistical  science  may  demonstrate  within 
narrow  limits  the  number  of  persons  who  may  extract  a  subsistence  from  each 
square  mile  of  arable  land,  it  cannot  compute  with  any  reasonable  approach  to 
certainty  the  additional  population,'  resident  on  the  same  Boil,  which  may  obtain 
its  living  by  the  thousand  branches  of  artificial  industry  which  the  demands  of 
society  and  civilization  have  created.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  returns 
relative  to  the  three  other  New  England  States — Massachusetts.  Biiode  Island. 
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and  Connecticut — which  contain  13,780  square  miles.  The  following  table 
shows  their  population  in  1850  arid  1860,  and  its  density  at  each  period.  ■ 


States, 

1850. 

1800, 

Population. 

Number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  tlie  square 
mile. 

Population. 

x  la 

Z  | 

o  ta 

£  S 

!s^; 

Massachusetts . . . . . . . 

994,514 

127.49 

1,231.066 

157,83 

Connecticut.. . . . . . . . . . . 

370,792 

79.33 

460,147 

98.42 

147,545 

112,97 

174,620 

!  133  63 

1,412,851 

1,865, 833 

The  aggregate  territorial  extent  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  is 
48,336  square  miles;  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  1,269,450,  or  26.26  to  the 
square  mile.  The  stated  point  of  density  was  passed  by  the  three  States  named 
in  the  table  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  yet  they  go  on  increasing  in  popula¬ 
tion  with  a  rapidity  as  great  as  at  any  former  period  of  their  history. 

South  Carolina  has  gained  during  the  decade  35,201  inhabitants  of  all  condi¬ 
tions,  equal  to  5.27  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  16,825  are  whites,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  free  colored  and  slaves.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  remarkable  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  increase  of  the  free  colored  clasB  in  this  State  was  more  considerable  than 
that  of  any  other.  As  their  number,  9,914,  is  so  small  as  to  excite  neither  ap¬ 
prehension  or  jealousy  among  the  white  race,  the  increase  is  probably  due  both 
to  manumission  and  natural  causes.  This  State  has  made  slower  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  term  than  any  other  in  the  south,  having  advanced  only  from  27.28 
to  28.72  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Tennessee,  it  -will  bo  observed,  lias  made  but  the  moderate  gain  of  10.68  per 
cent,  for  all  classes.  Of  this  aggregate  increase  the  whites  have  gained  at  the 
rate  of  9.24  per  cent,  upon  1850,  the  free  colored  13.67,  and  slaves  15.14. 

The  next  lowest  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  list  of  southern  States  is  Vir¬ 
ginia,  whose  gain  upon  her  aggregate  population,  in  1850,  was  174,657,  equal  to 
12,29  per  cent.  The  white  class  gained  152,611,  or  17.06  per  cent.,  the  slaves 
18,337,  or  3.8S  per  cent. 

These  are  examples  of  the  States  wherein  the  population  lias  advanced  with 
slowest  progress  the  past  ten  years.  Turning  now  to  the  States  which  have 
made  the  most  rapid  advance,  we  find  that  New  York  has  increased  from 
3,097,394  to  3,8S0,735,  exhibiting  an  augmentation  of  783,341  inhabitants,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  25.29  per  cent.  The  free  colored  population  has  fallen  off  64 
since  1S50,  a  diminution  to  be  accounted  for  probably  by  the  operation  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  which  induced  many  colored  persons  to  migrate  further  north. 

The  gain  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  in  round  numbers  595,000.  In  tliat  State 
the  free  colored  have  increased  about  3,000.  The  greater  mildness  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  a  milder  type  of  the  prejudices  connected  with  this  class  of  popula¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  benevolent  influences  and  its  proximity  to  the  slaveholding 
States,  may  account  for  the  fact  that  this  race  holds  its  own  in  Pennsylvania, 
while  undergoing  a  diminution  in  the  State  next  adjoining  on  the  north. 

Minnesota  was  chiefly  unsettled  territory  at  the  date  of  the  Seventh  Census } 
its  large  present  population,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  is  therefore  nearly  clear 
gah>. 
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The  vast  region  of  Texas  ten  years  since  was  comparatively  a  wilderness, 
It  has  now  a  population  of  over  600,000,  and  the  rate  of  its  increase  is  given 

as  184  per  cent.  •  „  •  . 

Illinois  presents  the  most  wonderful  example  of  great,  continuous,  and  health¬ 
ful  increase.  In  1830  Illinois  contained  157,445  inhabitants;  in  1840,  476,183; 
in  1850,  851,470;  in  1860,  1,711,951.  The  gain  during  the  last  decade  was, 
therefore,  860,481,  or  101.06  per  cent.  So  large  a  population,  more  than  doubling 
itself  in  ten  years,  by  the  regular  course  of  settlement  and  natural  increase,  is 
without  a  parallel.  The  condition  to  which  Illinois  has  attained  under  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  a  monument  of  the  blessings  of  industry,  enter¬ 
prise,  peace,  and  free  institutions.  ' 

The  growth  of  Indiana  in  population,  though  less  extraordinary  than  that  of 
her  neighboring  State,  has  been  most  satisfactory,  her  gain  during  the  decade 
having  been  362,000,  or  more  than  thirty-six  per  cent,  upon  her  number  m  I860. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  participated  to  the  full  extent  in  the 
surprising  development  of  the  northwest.  The  remarkable  lieallnfulness  of  the 
climate  of  that  region  seems  to  more  than  compensate  for  its  rigors,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  new  soil  leads  men  eagerly  to  contend  with  and  overcome  the 
harshness  of  the  elements.  The  energies  thus  called  into  action  have,  m  a  tew 
years,  made  the  States  of  the  northwest  the  granary  of  Europe,  and  that  section 
of  our  Union  which,  within  the  recollection  of  living  men,  was  a  wilderness,  is 
now  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  seasons  of  scarcity  for  the  suffering  millions 

of  another  continent.  ,  .  „ . 

Looking  cursorily  over  the  returns,  it  appears  that  the  fifteeiv  slaveholding 
States  contain  12,240,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  S, 039, 000  are  whites,  251,000 
free  colored- persona,  and  8,950,000  are  slaves.  The  actual  gam  of  the  whole 
population  in  tfrose  States  from  1850  to  ISOO.was  2,627,000,  e4ual  to  27.33  per 
cent.  The  slaves  advanced  in  numbers  749,931,  or  23.44  per  cent.  I  his  does 
not  include  the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  decreased  o02  m  the 
course  of  the  ten  years.  The  nineteen  free  States  and  seven  Territories,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  federal  District,  contained,  according  to  the  Eighth  Census, 
19,201,546  persons,  including  27,749  Indians;  of  whom  18,936,579  were  white, 
and  237,218  free  colored.  The  increase  of  both  classes  was  5,598,603,  oi*  41. -.4 
per  cent.  No  more  satisfactory  indication  of  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the 
country  could  he  desired  than  this  general  and  remarkable*  progress  in  population. 
North  and  south  we  find  instances  of  unprecedented  gains,  as  in  the  case  of 
Illinois,  iust  adverted  to.  In  the  southwest  the  great  . State  of  Missouri  has 
increased  by  the  number  of  500,000  inhabitants,  which  is  within  a  fraction  or 
74  per  cent.  It  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  the  marked  disproportion  between 
the  rate  of  gain  in  the  north  and  south  respectively,  is  manifestly  to  some  extent 
caused  by  the  larger  number  of  immigrants  who  settle  in  the  former  section,  on 
account  of  congeniality  of  climate,  the  variety  of  occupation,  the  dignity  wheie- 
with  respectable  employment  is  invested,  and  the  freedom  of  labor. 

Having-  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  general 
gain  of  population  during  the  last  ten  years  lias  been  distributed  among  the 
States,  we  may  with  advantage  examine  the  progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
in  this  respect,  from  1790  to  1860.  In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  entire 
population,  and,  of  each  class  for  this  period,  table  No.  1  has  been  prepared, 
which  is  hereunto  appended. 

The  figures  in  that  table  show  considerable  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  progres¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  population.  It  has  varied  in  the  different  decades  from 
32<L  per  cent,  increase  to  36  J.  The  whites,  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  governed  the  ratio  of  augmentation  for  the  mass.  The  lowest 
rate  of  increase  shown  for  that  class  was  by  the  census  of  1S30,  namely ,  a 
fraction  less  than  34  per  cent.  In  1850  it  has  risen  above  38  per  cent.,  and 
continued  to  be  about  the  same  from  1850  to  1860.  The  number  of  free  colored 
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persons  -was  small  in  1790,  and  as  a  condition  or  class  in  society  it  holds  'alb  out 
tire  same  position  as  then.  We  possess  very  insufficient  means  for  estimat  ing 
the  natural  increase  of  this  division  of  our  population.  Their  aggregate  iiutoab  W? 
has  been  so  continually  affected  by  manumissions,  by  legislation  changing  tliVir 
condition,  and  to  a.  small  extent  by  emigration,  that  from  these  causes  ratlior 
than  by  the  ordinary  progress  of  increase,  they  have  reached  a  total  of*  nearly 
half  a  million,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  their  advancement  in  seventy  years,  line 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  population,  and  not  very  far  below  that  of*  tlie 
whites;  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  have  gained  in  a  ratio  nearly  ono-luilf 
greater  than  the  slaves.  J 


In  the  interval  from  1850  to  1860,  the  total  free  colored  population  of  ti  t  ft 
United  States  increased  from  434,449  to  488,005,  or  at  the  rate  of  12.33  i  m* 
cent,  in  ten  years,  showing  an  annual  increase  of  one  per  cent.  This*  renult 
includes  the  number  of  slaves  liberated  and  those  who  have  escaped  from  t  in  dr 
owners,  together  with  the  natural  increase.  In  the  same  decade  tho  bIuvo 
population,  omitting  those  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  Arkansas,  inei*enHc*d 
23.39  per  cent.,  and  the  white  population  37.97  per  cent.,  which  rates  erxccu  il 
that  of  the  free  colored  by  twofold,  and  three  or  fourfold,  respectively/  In¬ 
versely,  these  comparisons  imply  an  excessive  mortality  among  the  free  colored* 
which  is  particularly  evident  in  the  large  cities.  Tims,  in  Boston  during  tlio 
five  years  ending  with. 1859,  the  city  registrar  observes :  “The  number  of  colored 
births  was  one  less  than  the  number  of  marriages,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  tlio 
births  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  *to  one.”  In  Providence,  where"  a  very 
correct  registry  has  been  in  operation  under  the  superintendence  of  T)r  8imw. 


ucauib  among  CUB  rree  coiorea.  xuiung  town  and  country  together, 
h  owever,  the  results  are  more  favorable.  In  the  State  registries  of  Bho  d  o*JLVl  n  n  d 
and  Connecticut,  where  the  distinction  of  color  lias  been  specified,  the  yearly  don  f  ha 
of  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  have  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  exceeded  tiro 
yearly  hndhs~a  high  rate,  of  mortality  chiefly  ascribed  to’ consumption  and 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  ^ 

Owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  extremes  of  climate  in  the  more  northern 
States,  and  m  other  States  to  expulsive  enactments  of  the.  legislatures,  tlio  IYiki 
colored  show  a  decrease  of  numbers  during  the  past  ton  years  according  to  tk 
SfV11  ^ f0llrUS'en  States:  Arkansas,  Plorida,  Indiana, 
s»  Hampshre,  New  York,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 

Ihe  free  colored  have  gamed  eleven  thousand  in  Ohio,  three  thoiisfi.ii  id  in 
North  Carolina,  and  mire  thousand  in  Maryland.  In  the  latter  State  thTraviS 
dice  against  tins  class  appears  to  exist  only  to  a  limited  extent,  amt  cons  1  t  in I  i  i ,» 

tables  published  m  the  census  report  to  Congress  in  1852  iq  ntn  1 

resuL°f  ImasimSesTf  ^  sam?  fon111’  wouId>  doubtless, \xliihih  Biiiiiffu 

s“  >-y  s 

r.  aI7e  ll0w  tlie  United  States  about  4,000,000  slaves  Thev  Tm,. 
vanced  to  that  vast  number  from  about  700,000  in  1790  The  rate  of  a<’ 

of  tins  class  of  population  has  been  some  what  morn  fluent/ 0  ot.  Xx 
accounted  for.  Why,  for  eramnfe  C! uS  „ ,“l than  can  Oh,  o,wiiy 

from  1880  to  1830,  W  o“y nYc™t  dmW  7““*?  1™?°  ¥°* 
appeal,  from  any  facta  hearing  upS  Li-  condition ^^ng  £ 'S’ 
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perhaps,  bo  attributed  to  the,  largo  emigration  to  Texas,  prior  to  .1840,  which, 
doubtless,  exerted  no  small  influence  upon  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  slave 
population  in  the  United  States  during  that  decade.  There  is  no  importation 
nor  emigration  of  slaves  into  or  from  the  country,  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
should  he  subject  to  no  cause  of  increase  or  decadence  except  wliat  nature  decrees. 
This  law  is  that  of  gradual  and  steady  increase,  aud  under  it  the  total  number 
of  slaves  in  18(50  should  have  been  4,1.30,000,  had  they  gained  at  the  same  ratio 
ns  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

It  is  important  to  observe  tho  growing  disparity  between  the  pace  at  which 
the  white  and  colored  races  are  advancing  in  this  country.  While  tho  whites, 
from  1850  to  1800,  gained  38  per  cent.,  tho  slaves  and  free  colored  increased 
somewhat  less  than  113  per  cent.,  and  the  total  increase  of  tho  free  colored  and 
slaves  for  70  years  was  lint  485  per  cent,  against  757  per  cent,  for  the  whites. 

With  regard  to  the  future  increase  of  the  African  race  in  this  country,  various 
extravagant  speculations  have  been  recently  promulgated.  An  attentive  survey 
of  the  statistics  of  the  census  will  guide  to  a  more  satisfactory  approximation. 
Tho  following  summary  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  colored  race  aud  their  rates 
of  increase  during  tho  last  seventy  years : 


Census  rtf  slaves  and  free  colored . 


Obumuh  of-* 

Free  colored. 

Increase, 
pur  cunt, 

SlUVOH. 

luerwiHO, 
pur  cunt. 

Pro ii  colored 
und  slaves. 

Increase, 

percent. 

1790,,,.,,, 

09, 'Kill 
108,305 

097,897 
'  893, (Ml 

757,303 

1800 . . . . 

89,98 

07.97 

1,001,490 

32.23 

1810,,.. . . 

Ml, 'HO 

79.00 

1,191,30*1 

33.40 

1,337,810 

37.58 

mo . . . 

033,524 

a5.au 

1,538,038 

08.70 

1,771,800 

28.58 

mo . . . . . 

1110,590 

110.87 

9,0011,043 

30. (U 

0,398,040 

31,44 

wo . . . 

Ml,  non 

90,87 

3,487, '155 

03.81 

0,873,708 

23.41 

mo. . . ,. 

434,449 

ia.4fl 

3,904,313 

28,83 

3,038,702 

28.00 

mo..... . . . 

'isa,  tea 

10.07 

3,053,587 

03.38 

4,435,700 

91.00 

Here  the  rate  of  increase  will  he  Boon  at  a  glance  to  have  been  gradually 
diminishing,  especially  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Tho  greater  apparent 
increase  among  slaves  from  ,1840  to  1850  is  connected  with  the  admission  of 
Texas  in  1845.  For  the  future,  the  fate  will  probably  continue  to  diminish; 
mul  to  apply  unchanged  the  rate  of  the  last  ten  years,  must  give  results  exceed¬ 
ing,  rather  than  tailing  short  of  the  truth.  The  following  estimates,  therefore, 
have  been  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  the  last;  ten  years,  21.0, 
shall  continue  twenty  years  longer,  or  until  1880,  after  which  tho  rate  is  dimin¬ 
ished  to  20.0  until  the* close  of  the  present  century,  for  the  colored  population, 
And,  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  next  column  exhibits  the  aggregate  of  whites, 
free  colored,  and  slaves,’ based  on  the  well-known  and  very  correct  assumption 
of  a  mean  annual  increase  of  throe  per  cent. ; 

Proftahh  future  population  of  the  United  States* 


Your. 

Free  colored  und 
hIuviin, 

Aggregate)  of  whiten 
a  ml  colored. 

Percentage  of 
colored. 

5,407,130 

43,328,430 

19,77 

0,591,990 

50,450,941 

11.08 

7,909,550 

77,000,089 

10.94 

0,491, 4511 

100,355,803 

D.40 
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Thus,  according  to  the  test  estimates,  the  total  population  of  the  XT  rtitccS 
States  at  the  close  of  the  present  century  will  he  about  a  hundred  millions .  -AH 
.  observing  persons  will  perceive  that  the  relative  increase  of  the  whites  exceeds 
that  of  the  colored,  and  that  the  disparity  is  gradually  becoming  more  tuitl 
more  favorable  to  this  part  of  our  population.  Leaving  the  issue  of*  the 
present  civil  war  for  time  to  determine,  it  should  be  observed,  if  large  nuniXors 
of  slaves  shall  he  hereafter  emancipated,  so  many  will  he  transferred  from  a 
faster  to  a  slower  rate  of  increase.  In  this  case,  nine  millions  of  the  eoloi'ccl,  in 
the  year  1900,  appears  a  large  estimate.  Of  these  a  great  portion  will  he  of 
mixed  descent,  since  in  1S50  one-ninth  part  of  the  whole  colored  class  “svcsro 
returned  as  mulattoes.  In  regard  to  emigration,  the  number  colonized  Ly  the 
American  Colonization  Society  and  its  auxiliaries  during  the  past  ten  years,  1ms 
averaged  about  400  per  annum,  besides  the  Africans  captured  on  several  sltvvc- 
eliips.  The  total  number  of  colored  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  from  1820  to  1S0G 
inclusive,  is  stated  at  9,502,  of  whom  3,G7G  were  free  horn. 

In  the  report  on  the  Seventh  Census,  for  1851,  a  table  was  published  in  wlii  eli 
the  States  were  arranged  into  sections  or  groups  according  to  geographical  Hi Ill¬ 
ation,  productions,  climate,  the  pursuits  of  their  inhabitants,  and  other  prom  input 
characteristics.  The  progress  of  these  groups  combined  is  that  of  tlio  oil  tiro 
republic,  and  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  growth  of  each  of  them  sepaivvfcoly, 
enables  us  the  more  satisfactorily  to  ascertain  the  advancement  of  the  whole 
country.  The  table  is  thereiore  here  repeated,  being  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
the  results  of  the  census  of  1860. 


.. 

1850. 

1860. 

S3 

a 

i 

§  . 

States. 

a  a 
1  8 

M  -a 

is  ‘g 

a 

d 

o 

M  » 

,5  £2 
p 

§ 

a 

Jfcl  <M 

.5  g 

rt 

p 

o  % 

'o  5T 

& 

<5 

§• 

iii 

6  3 

1 

n. 

o  B 

Xe w  Eugiand  Stales,  (6) .  . . . . . . 

63^272 

1  9  7oa  inn 

3,135,283 

*  49.55 

Middle  States,  including  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 

Oiiio,  (6)..... . . .  . . 

Coast  planting  States,  inchidingSouth  Carolina,  Georgia, 

151,700 

8,553,713 

50.36 

10,597,601 

(19 , 83 

Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  (6) . . . . 
Central  slave  States,  Virginia,  -North  Carolina,  Ten¬ 

386,077 

3,557,872 

13.43 

4, 364, 9S7 

46.  S3 

nessee,  Kontucky,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  f6) . 

Northwestern  States,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michlgau,  Wis¬ 

300,210 

5,167,276 

16.71 

6,471,887 

GO.tW 

consin,  iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  (7) . . . . 

Texas. . . . 

250,295 

017  131 

3,734,945 

nin  rrtft 

10.92 

5,543,382 

Gil .  U 

California. . . . . . t 

1  QR  (JOC) 

IfiC 

0.89 

604,215  j 

M .  55 

JOOj  UO*5 

' 

lDO^UOU 

0.87  j 

379,904  I 

G.Ol 

Without  going  into  the  minutiae  of  decimal  computations,  an  inspection  of  the 
above  table  will  show  that  the  great  middle  States  have  gained  in  donsifv 
per  cent,  and  the  northwestern  group  100.  The  growth  of  those  States,  ah  of 
Calitomia  and  Texas,  represents  the  settlement  of  new  lands  and  the  dovtlmu 
ment  of  agricultural,  mining,  and  pastoral  pursuits.  The  production  of  frrnin 
cotton,  and  'wool,  the  rearing  of  sheep,  homed  stock,  and  swine,  and  tho  ah  ' 
dance  of  gold  and  other  valuable  minerals,  give  employment  to  the  pop-ahxtion 
add  to  its  numbers,  and  augment  the  wealth  of  the  State.  But  it  cannot  ho 
overlooked  that  there  are  other  portions  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  which 
posses,  similar  natui-al  advantages,  but  exhibit  no  such  proofs  of  prospcx'ii  v  «« 
the  divisions  of  our  country  referred  to.  The  causes  of  the  noble  and  blneficoxlfc 
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result  in  our  case  are  attributable  to  the  attraction  of  our  institutions,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  industry,  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  our  lands,  and,  above  all,  the 
long  enjoyment  of,  and,  as  we  believed,  perfect  guarantees  of  peace.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  experience  of  the  now  passing  decade  will  not  cause  us  to  look 
back  with  regret  upon  that  which  we  are  reviewing  as  the  culmination  of  oui* 
national  progress, 

SEXES. 

(Appendix — Table  No.  2.) 

The  excess  of  male  population  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  sex,  presents  a  marked  difference  with  respect  to  other  countries. 
While  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  there  is  an  excess  of  about  730,000 
males  in  more  than  31,000,000  of  people,  the  females  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  outnumber  the  males  some  877,000  in  a  population 
of  little  more  than  29,000,000.  This  disparity  is  the  result  of  many  causes. 
The  emigration  from  the  mother  country  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the 
large  demands  of  their  military,  naval,  and  marine  service,  seem  to  account  for 
some  proportion  of  the  excess  of  females;  while  immigration  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  our  small  military  and  naval  service,  and  the  few  losses  we  have  sus¬ 
tained  from  the  contingencies  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  have'  served  to  exhibit 
a  larger  male  population,  in  proportion,  than  can  be  shown  in  any  country  on 
the  globe. 

The  great  excess  of  males  in  newly-settled  territories  illustrates  the  influence 
of  emigration  in  affecting  a  disparity  in  the  sexes.  The  males  of  California 
outnumber  the  females  near  67,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  population.  In 
Illinois  the  excess  of  males  amounts  to  about  92,000,  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  population.  In  Massachusetts  the  females  outnumber  tlie  males  some 
37,600.  Michigan  shows  near  40,000  excess  of  males ;  Texas,  36,000 ;  Wis¬ 
consin,  43,000.  In  Colorado  the  males  are  as  twenty  to  one  female.  In  Utah 
the  numbers  are  nearty  equal ;  aud  while  in  Uew  York  there  is  a  small  prepon¬ 
derance  of  females,  the  males  are  more  numerous  in  Pennsylvania. 

SLAVERY. 

Eor  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  slavery  has  existed  in  the  West 
Indies.  Indians  from  the  American  coast  were  conveyed  to  St.  Domingo  and 
Cuba  in  large  numbers.  The  plea  for  the  capture  and  employment  of  the 
aborigines  was  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  but  few  lived  long  to 
enjoy,  as,  under  the  effects  of  labor  and  the  climate,  they  died  with  a  rapidity 
too  shocking  to  contemplate. 

This  circumstance  directed  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  Africa,  from 
which  country  slaves  were  imported  about  the  year  1503,  tlie  licenses  for  that 
object  greatly  enriching  the  Spanish  exchequer  for  a  long  period  after.  The 
introduction  of  Africans  into  Brazil  and  Peru  dates  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  conquest  of  the  countries  by  Cortez  and  Bizarre,  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  By  the  middle  of  that  century  the  aborigines  of  the  West  Indies  had 
disappeared,' and  their  places  were  occupied  by  Africans,  who  were  introduced 
about  this  period  in  very  large  numbers  throughout  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
possessions  in  South  America,  It  was  but  shortly  ^subsequent  that  English 
adventurers  embarked  successfully  in  the  slave  trade,  which  they  pursued  under 
charters  from  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

The  first  negro  slaves  were  imported  into  Virginia  in  1619,  where  they  num¬ 
bered  about  2,000  in  1670.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  slave  ship  fitted  out  in 
tlie  English  colonies  sailed  from  Boston  in  1646.  In  1624  the  Ereneh  intro- 
dneed  slaves  into  their  island  of  St.  Christopher,  and  soon  after  into  Martinique 
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i  /y  i  'i  rmrl  qWtlv  established  slavery  in  all  their  American 

Irak.  othTr  civiM  «**» ,  no 

Mncta«i0B  is  inevitable  that  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  w, 
entered  anv  extended  eomtneree  siinnltaneonslr  participated  m  a  to 
2mcd  contraband,  and  towards  which  the  world  is  now  as  equally  ■ 
Sto.  Had  slavery  continued  to  expand  in  numbers  m  other 
Ameria  as  it  has  grown  in  the  United  States,  there  would  at  the  pra 
be  more  than  21,000,000  of  this  class  of  persons  m  the  United  State: 
British,  French,  Spanish,  and  Brazilian  possessions.  It  is  believed, 
that  in  all  American  countries  and  islands  of  our  seas,  except  m  tin 
States,  the  number  of  slaves  was  only  maintained  from  time  to  timi 
prosecution, of  the  slave  trade.  While  slavery  m  Forth  America  exti 
1775  from  and  including  the  Canadian  provinces  to  Florida,  its  uortl 
has  been  gradually  contracting,  while  indications  clearly  pomt  to  its 
termini,  which  have  donbtless  been  already  attained,  d  he  importation 

to  the  United  States  was  interdicted  by  law  ml  80S.  In  1/74  the  h 

of  Bhode  Island  interdicted  the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  colony 
next  year  enacted  a  law  of  emancipation  by  declaring  the  children  of 
mothers  to  be  bom',  free.  Massachusetts  abolished  slavery  bv  lira  bill 
in  1780  In  1784  Connecticut  barred  tlie  introduction  of  slaves,  and 
all  bom  after  the  1st  of  March  of  that  year  free  at  the  age  of  26.  Penn 
in  1780,  by  law  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  declared 
children  of  slave  mothers  bom  thereafter.  Virginia  prohibited  tlie  inti 
of  slaves  from  abroad  in  1778 ;  Maryland  in  1783.  New  Hampshire  i 
slavery  in  1792 ;  New  York  in  1799 ;  New  Jersey  m  1820.  Such 
the  progress  and  decline  of  African  slavery  iu  our  country,  where  its  i 
have  been  humanity  compared  with  other  countries,  and  where,  althoug 
the  last  to  cling  to  the  institution,  the  traffic  in  this  class  of  persons  ' 
seriously,  as  it  has  been  persistently,  opposed.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
state  that  the  American  States,  which  in  the  past  century  abolished 
permitted  the  free  colored  population  to  enjoy  every  right  consistent  t 
condition  as  a  class,  and  allowed  bond  and- free  to  remain  during  tliei 
lives  in  the  State  or  colony  where  they  lived.  This  fact,  although  s< 
questioned,  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  cavil;  and  the  contrary  can 
urged  by  such  as  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  or  have  an  object  in 
representation.  The  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  probably  tendec 
result,  as  those  who  were  living  in  bondage  continued  to  he  slaves,  wl 
descendants  were  generally  to  become  free  at  such  period  as  they  "were 
to  maintain  their  own  existence  by  labor. 

An  examination  of  the  relative  number  at  different  successive  perl 
slavery  become  extinct,  must  lead  to  conclusions  that  no  material  depot 
slaves  occurred  shortly  before  or  after  the  passage  of  emancipation  act 
which  cannot  be  controverted;  and  while  it  must  bo  conceded  that  the 
people  prosecuted  the  slave  trade  at  an  early  period  with  energy  and  tl: 
are  entitled  to  the  award  of  sincerity  and  honesty  in  giving  the  earlie 
pies  of  the  abolition  of  the  institution  of  slavery  within  their  own  bon 

INDIAN  SLAVERY. 


,  (Appendix— Ta  ole  No.  8.) 

A  new  element  has  been  developed  by  the  present  census,  viz :  tli 
statistics  of  negro  slavery  among  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  Arkansas,  cc 
the  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Chickasaw  nations ;  also  the  numbei 
and  free  colored  population  scattered  throughout  these  tribes ;  all  of  wl 
an  estimate  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of  the  whole  number  of  al 
will  he  found  appended  to  the  population  tables.  By  reference  to  tb 


n 
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will  appear  that  the  Choctaws  held  2,297  negro  slaves,  distributed  among  385 
owners;  the  Cherokees;  2,504,  held  by  384  owners;  the  Creeks,  1,651,  owned 
by  267  Indians^  and  the  Chickasaws,  917  to  118  owners.  As,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  slavery  everywhere,  the  servile  race  is  very  unequally  dis¬ 
tributed,  so  will  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  Indian  tribes.  While  one  Choc¬ 
taw  is  the  owner  of  227  slaves,  and  ten  of  the  largest  proprietors  own  638, 
averaging  nearly  64,  the  slaves  average  about  six  to  each  owner  of  slaves  in 
that  tribe,  while  the  Indians  number  about  as  eight  to  one  slave. 

Among  the  Cherokees  the  largest  proprietor  holds  57  slaves;  the  ten  largest 
own  353,  averaging  a  little  over  35,  and  the  number  to  each  holder  averages  a 
little  more  than  a  half  per  cent,  more  than  with  the  Choctows,  while  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Indians  in  the  tribe  to  slaves  as  about  nine  to  one.  Among  the  Creeks 
two  hold  75  slaves  each;  ten  own  433,  while  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  the  whole 
number  of  Indians  varies  but  little  from  that  with  the  Cherokees.  The  largest 
proprietor  among  the  Chickasaws  holds  61  slaves;  ten  own  275,  or  an  average 
of  27£,  while  the  average  is  nearly  eight  to  each  owner  in  the  tribe,  and  one  to 
each  five  and  a  half  Indians  in  the  tribe.  It  thus  appears  that  in  those  tribes 
there  are  nearly  eight  Indians  to  each  negro  slave,  and  that  the  slaves  form  about 
12£  per  cent,  of  the  population,  omitting  the  whifes  and  free  colored.  The  small 
tribe  of  Seminoles,  although  like  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  transplanted  from 
slaveholding  States,  holds  no  slaves,  but  intermarry  with  the  colored  population. 
These  tribes,  while  they  present  an  .advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  some  of 
them  have  attained  to  a  condition  of  comfort,  wealth,  and  refinement,  form  but 
a  Binall  portion  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  alluded  to  on  account  of  their  relation  to  a  civil  condition  recognized  by 
a  portion  of  the  States,  and  which  exercises  a  significant  influence  with  the 
country  at  large. 

MANUMISSION  OF  SLAVES. 

(Appendix — Table  No,  4.) 

With  regard  to  manumission  it  appears  from  the  returns  that  dining  the 
census  year  they  numbered  a  little  more  than  3,000,  being  more  than  double 
the  number  who  were  liberated  in  1850,  or  at  the  rate,  of  one  each  to  1,309  j 
whereas,  during  1850,  the  manumissions  were  as  one  to  every  2,181  slaves. 
Great  irregularity,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  appears  to  exist  for  the  two 
periods  whereof  we  have  returns  on  this  subject.  By  the  Eighth  Census  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  manumissions  have  greatly  increased  in  number  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  while  they 
have  decreased  in  Delaware  and  Florida,  and  varied  hut  little  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  other  slaveholding  States  not  men¬ 
tioned. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

(Appendix — Table  No.  5  ) 

The  number  of  slaves  who  escaped  from  their  masters  in  1860  is  not  only 
much  less  in  proportion  than  in  1850,  hut  greatly  reduced  numerically.  The 
greatest  increase  of  escapes  appears  to  have  occurred  in  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Virginia,  while  the  decrease  is  most  marked  in  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  and  Tennessee. 

That  the  complaint  of  insecurity  to  slave  property  by  the  escape  of  this  class 
of  persons  into  the  free  States,  and  their  recovery  impeded,  whereby  its  value 
has  been  lessened,  is  the  result  of  misapprehension  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
small  number  who  have  been  lost  to  their  owners,  but  from  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  number  of  escapes  has  been  gradually  diminishing  to  such 
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an  extent  that  the  whole  animal  loss  to  the  southern  States  from  this  cause 
hears  less  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  involved  than  the  daily  variations 
•which  in  ordinary  times  occur  in  tlie  fluctuations  of  State  or  government  securi¬ 
ties  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone. 

From  the  tables  annexed,  it  appears  that  while  there  escaped  from  their  mas¬ 
ters  1,011  slaves  in  1850,  or  one  in  each  3,165  held  in  bondage,  (being  about 
.  ^  of  one  per  cent.,)  during  tlie  census  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  out  of 
3,949,557  slaves,  there  escaped  only  803,  being  one  to  about  5,000,  or  at  tlie 
rate  of  ^  of  one  percent.  Small  and  inconsiderable  as  this  number  appears, 

.  it  is  not  pretended  that  all  missing  ill  the  border  states,  much  less  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  escaping  from  their  owners  in  the  more  southern  regions,  escaped 
into  the  free  States;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  the  border  States  not  500 
escaped  out  of  more  than  1,000,000  slaves  in  1860,  while  near  600  escaped  in 
1850  out  of  910,000,  and  that  at  the  two  periods  near  800  are  reported  to  have 
escaped  from  the  more  southern  slaveholding  States,  the  fact  becomes  evident 
that  the  escape  of  this  class  of  persons,  while  rapidly  decreasing  in  ratio  in  the 
border  slave  States,  occurs  independent  of  proximity  to  a  free  population,  being 
in  tbe  nature  of  things  incident  to  tlie  relation  of  master  and  slave. 

It  will  scarcely  be  alledged  that  these  returns  are  not  reliable,  being,  as  they 
are,  made  by  the  persons  directly  interested,  who  would  be  no  more  likely  to 
err  in  tbe  number  lost  than  in  those  retained.  Fortunately,  however,  other 
means  exist  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  results  ascertained,  by  noting  tlie 
,  increase  of  the  free  colored  population,  which,  with  all- its  artificial  accretions, 
is  proven  by  the  census  to  he  less 'than  13  per  cent.,  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  the 
free  States,  whereas  the  slaves  have  increased  23£  per  cent.,  presenting  a  natu¬ 
ral  augmentation  altogether  conclusive  against  much  loss  by  escapes;  the  natu¬ 
ral  increase  being  equal  to  that  of  tlie  most  favored  nations,  irrespective  of  im¬ 
migration,  and  greater  than  that-  of  any  country  in  Europe  for  the  same  period, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  20,000  manumissions  which  are  believed  to  have  occurred 
in  the  past  ten  years.  An  additional  evidence  of  tlie  slave  population  having 
been  attended  from  year  to  year,  up  to  the  present  time,  with  fewer  vicissitudes, 
is  further  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  free  colored  population,  which  from 
1820  to  1830  increased  at  the  rate  of  36|-  per  cent.,  in  1840  exhibited  but 
204  per  cent,  increase,  gradually  declining  to  1860,  when  the  increase  throughout 
the  United  States  was  but  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

IMMIGRATION. 

One.  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  Europe,  Silas 
Deane,  expressed  the  expectation  that  if  the  colonies  established  tlicir  independ¬ 
ence,  the  immigration  from  the  Old  World  would  be  prodigiously  increased ;  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  cultivated  lands  would  rise  iu  value,  and  new  lands  would  bo 
brought  into  market.  Tins  anticipation  lias  been  strikingly  and  abundantly  re¬ 
alized.  And  in  connexion  with  the  census  of  nativities,  the  records  of  immi¬ 
gration  have  a  special  importance  as  indicating  the  progressive  augmentation  of 
the  immigrants  who  have  sought  to  improve  tlieir  fortunes  in  the  New  World. 

From  a  survey  of  the  irregular  data  previous  to  1819,  by  Dr.  Seybert,  Prof. 
Tucker,  and  other  statists,  it  appears  that  from  1790  to  1800,  about  50,000 
Europeans,  or  “aliens,”  arrived  in  this  country;  in  the  next  ten  years  the  foreign 
arrivals  were  about  70,000,  and  in  the  ten  years  following,  114,000,  ending  with 
1820.  To  determine  the  actual  settlers,  a  deduction  of  14.5  per  cent,  from  these 
numbers  should  probably  bo  made  for  transient  passengers,  as  hereafter  de¬ 
scribed. 

Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  iu  ISQ3.  The  portion  of  this  territory 

south  of  the  thirty-third  parallel,  according  to  the  historian  Hildreth,  comprised  ’ 

a  population  of  about  50,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  slaves,  With  these 
'  * 
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should  he  counted  about  10,000  in  the  settlements  north  of  that  parallel,  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  recent  immigration,  with  a  predominance  of  whites.  The  foreign 
population  acquired  with  the  whole  Louisiana  territory  may  thus  he  reckoned 
at  60,000 ;  about  one-half  or  30,000  being  whites  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
British  extraction ;  and  the  other  30,000  being  slaves  and  free  colored.  This 
number  of  whites  should  evidently  he  added  to  the  current  immigration  by  sea 
already  mentioned,  in  order  to  obtain  the  foreign  accession  to  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  during  that  period. 

Instead  of  scattered  notices  from  shipping  lists,  the  arrival  of  passengers 
has  been  officially  recorded  at  the  custom-houses,  since  1S19,  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  There  are  some  deficiences  perhaps  in  the  returns  of  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years,  but  the  subsequent  reports  are  considered  reliable.  While  the 
classified  lists  exhibit  the  whole  number  of  foreign  passengers,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  emigrants,  they  also  furnish  valuable  information  not  otherwise 
obtainable  respecting  the  statistical  history  of  immigration. 

The  following  numbers,  registered  under  the  act  of  1819,  are  copied  from 
the  authentic  ■summary  of  Bromwell,  to  which  the  numbers  for  the  last  five 
years  have  been  added  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Department,  thus 
bringing  the  continuation  down  to  the  year  of  the  present  census. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  Alien  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  by 
sea  from  foreign  countries  from  September  30,  1S19,  to  December  31,  1860. 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sex  not  stated. 

Total. 

Year  ending  September  30,  1820 . .  ... 

4,871 

2,393 

1,121 

8,385 

1821 .  ‘ . 

4,051 

1,  G3G 

2,840 

9,127 

1822 . . 

3,816 

1,013 

2,082 

6,911 

1823 . 

3,598 

848 

1,908 

1824 . . 

1,393 

1,813 

7,912 

1825 . 

6,917 

2,959 

323 

10,199 

1828 . 

— Mrb'Mi 

3,078 

57 

1827. . 

11,803 

5,939 

1,133 

18, 875 

1828 . 

17,26L 

61 

27, 382 

18-29 .  ..... 

5,112 

6,105 

1830 . . 

6,439 

3,135 

13,748 

23,322 

fpm  .tt . 

7,724 

18,583 

Quarter  ending  Uecembcr  31 , 1832 . . 

4,6'JL 

2,512 

100 

7,303 

-\T  **  ntidmn  Hnnii  mh  Ai*  SI  1  Ri1«j  .  .  . .  ■ 

41,546 

17,094  . 

1834 . 

38,796 

2-2,5-10 

4,020 

65,365 

1835 . 

28,196 

17,027 

151 

45,374 

1836 . . 

47,865 

27,553 

824 

76,242 

'  1837 . . . 

48,837 

27, 653 

2,850 

79, 340 

1838 . 

23,474  ' 

13,685 

1,755 

38, 014 

1839.. . 

42,932 

25, 125 

12 

68,069 

1840 . . . : 

52,883 

31, 132 

•  51 

1841,. . . 

4B,l)82 

32,031 

176 

'  80,289 

1842 . 

62,277 

41,907 

381 

104,565 

First  three  quarters  of  1843 . . . 

22,424 

3 

52,405 

TT.irt  •>  nrt/linn  Qatif-nnibar  510  1  ......  ....  >... 

44,431 

34,1B4 

78,615 

1845..... . . . 

48,115 

1,241 

114,371 

1816 . 

87,777 

65,742 

897 

104,416 

1847..... . . . . 

136,086 

97,917 

965 

234,968 

1848... ...j . . 

92,149 

472 

926,527 

1849.... . . 

j  177,232 

iHBlUWSai 

513 

u 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  Alien  passengers,  fyc — Continued. 


.Year.  ' 

Males. 

Femnles. 

Sex  not  stated 

Total, 

Year  ending  September  30, 1850 . . . . 

196,331 

112,635 

1,038 

31 D, 004 

33,990 

26,805 

181 

59,076 

year  ending  December  31, 1851.... . . . . 

217,181 

162,219 

66 

379,466 

1853.... . . 

212,469  j 

157,696 

1,438 

371,60? 

1853...... . . 

207,958 

160,615 

72 

368,615 

1854  •  i»t  . . . 

250,177  i 

171,656 

427,833 

1855 . . 

115,307 

85,567 

3 

260,877 

1RSR  ,,  11tt . . . . 

115,848 

84,590 

200,433 

1-R57 . . . 

146,215 

105,091 

251,300 

1858 . 

72,8.24 

50,002 

300 

123,128 

1859.,..,.... . , . 

69, 101 

51,040 

!  .  481 

321,283 

I860,.. . .  . 

88,477 

65,077 

■  83 

,  -153,640 

Total, . . . .  . 

3, 977, 603 

2,035,536 

49,275 

5,002,414 

The  following  aggregates  also  exhibit  the  number  of  arrivals  of  passengers 
from  foreign  countries  during  periods  of  nearly  ten  years  each,  and  thus  indicate 
the  accelerated  progress  of  immigration : 


Periods. 

Passengers  of  For¬ 
eign  birth. 

American  and 
Foreign. 

128,502 

538,381 

J(JU  (1^0 

57°  716 

Jn  the  !jy  years  ending  September  30j  J849. 

1,427,337 

2,968,194 

1  47tL478 

III  the  114 years  ending  December 31,  1860 , . , .  . . 

IjM  HU 

235, 591 

In  the  41^-  years  ending  December  31,  I860..,. 

5,062,414 

5,459,421 

Adjusting  the  returns  to  the  periods  of  the  decennial  census,  hy  the  aid  of 
the  quarterly  reports,  we  find  very  nearly  the  following  numbers : 


Three  census  periods. 

Passengers  of  For¬ 
eign  birth. 

In  the  10  years  previous  to  June  1, 1840... . . . . . . , . . . 

552,000 

1,558,300 

2,707,624 

Do......... . do . 1850 . . . . . . . 

Tin... . . do . I860.. . . .  .. 

To  arrive  at  the  true  immigration,  these  numbers  should  he  largely  increased 
for  those  who  have  come  by  way  of  Canada,  On  the  other  hand,  they  should 
be  diminished  for  return  emigrants,  and  for  the  merchants,  factors,  and  visitors 
who  go  and  come  repeatedly,  and  are  thus  enumerated  twice  or  more  in  the 
returns. 

For  ‘an  example  of  the  former  class,  according  to  British  registry,  17,798 
emigrants  returned  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1860. 
How  numerous  has  been  the  latter  class  who  have  been  counted  twice  or  more, 
is  not  definitely  known  j  to  make  note  of  these  would  constitute  a  desirable 
improvement  in  the  future  official  reports. 
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The  preceding  summaries  embrace  passengers  of  foreign  birth,  together  with 
,397,007  native  born  Americans,  who  were  also  registered  as  arriving  from 
foreign  ports.  In  the  record  of  ages  following,  both  classes  are  united;  but 
since  the  foreigners  are  far  more  numerous,  the  result  will  exhibit  very  nearly 
the  relative  number  at  each  age  of  the  foreign  passengers.  A  careful  reduction 
of  the  whole  number  whose  ages  were  specified,  has  just  been  completed  in 
connexion  with  the  census,  as  follows  : 


Distribution  of  Ages  on  arrival. 


Ages. 

Number  of  ages  stated  from  1830.10 1860- 

Proportions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  5 . . . 

318,417 

199,704 

200,676 

419,093 

4.143 

3.806 

7.949 

180,606 

380,310 

3.788 

3.425 

7. 213 

194,580 

404,338 

160,833 
.  349,755 
428,974 
269,554 
163,778 
114,165 
200, 333 

361,413 

3.691 

3,164 

6.855 

15  and  under 20  «••••••* «  ..*••*♦»***» 

754,U93 

1,098,827 

7.669 

6.633 

14.302 

20  and  under  95....  r ................ . 

669,853 

12.706 

8.136 

20.843 

25  and  under  30 •••.»•«••»•*«•••»• 

576,823 

353,619 

339,468 

342,022 

846,376 

516,397 

353,633 

10.940 

5.112 

16.052 

30  and  under  35. .  *«**•♦«»♦«*•♦*»  »*• 

G.68B 

3,106 

9.794 

35  and  under  40 * • . . . .  - . .  T .  f  - .......... 

4.542 

2.165 

6.707 

40  and  upwards, ,  t . ........ .... 

542,344 

6.487 

3.7U9 

10.2SG 

TnrM . . 

3,197,823 

2,074,663 

5,272,480 

60.G54 

39.340 

100,000 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  he  seen  that  the  distribution  is  materially 
different  from  that  of  a  settled  population ;  the  females  are  less  than  the  males 
tn  the  ratio  of  two  to  three ;  almost  precisely  one-half  of  the  total  passengers 
are  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  will  further  be  noted  that  the 
sexes  approach  nearest  to  equality  in  children  and  the  youthful  ages,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected  in  the  migration  of  families ;  while  from  twenty-five  years 
of  age  to  forty  the  male  passengers  are  double  the  number  of  females.  The 
total  distribution  of  ages  has  never  varied  very  materially  from  the  average,  as 
appears  from  the  following  table : 


Total  Proportions  for  different  periods. 


Ages. 

1830  to  1830. 

1830  to  1840. 

1840  to  1850. 

1850  to  1860, 

1820  to  I860. 

6.904 

8.511 

8.284 

7.674 

7.949 

5 and  under  10, . . 

5.703 

7.552 

7,434 

7.077 

7.213 

4.568 

11  059 

7.817 

7.564 

6.328 

6.855 

11  R30 

13.059 

15.762 

14.302 

Of)  and  under  25 . . . 

22,070 

19.705 

21.518 

20.6i7 

20.842 

25  and  under  30  f . . . 

19.574 

16.661 

15.722 

15,944 

16  052 

30  nml  under  35 . . 

10.194 

10.215 

B.9L4 

9.609 

9.794 

35  and  under 40 . .  . 

8.171 

7.875 

6.503 

6.466 

6.707 

11.704 

9.834 

9.942 

10.523 

10.286 

Total .... .....  .......  . 

100,000 

100.000 

100.000 

\ 

100.000 
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The  passengers  from  foreign  ports  arrive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  tho 
greatest  number,  however,  make  the  passage  in  the  seeoncTancl  third  quarters, 
or  in  the  summer  months,  and  a  smaller  number  in  the  winter  months. 

The  deaths  on  tlie  voyage  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  only  about 
one-sixth  of  one  per  cent.;  the  time  of  passage  being  generally  some  thirty  days. 
With  regard  to  the  question,  how  many  of  the  passengers  are  emigrants,  the 
reports  of  the  State  Department  during  the  past  five  years— 1855  to  1860— have 
specified  the  places  of  residence  as  follows : 


Country  where  the  passengers  from  foreign  ports  mean  to  reside  ;  also  the 
*  country- where  bom. 


Country., 

Mean  to  reside  in— 

Born  in— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males  &  females 

British  America . . . . . . 

Other  countries  specified  .......  ........ 

TVrtf  ettifpri  .......  ....  _  .  .  _  ....  ..  .. 

551,095 

7,682 

2,207 

544 

389 

271 

130 

140 

329 

357,395 

4,044 

1,037 

133 

65 

72 

47 

36 

G7 

008,490 

11,726 

3,244 

677 

454 

343 

177 

176 

396 

50,901 

12G,704 

25,443 

407,4-29 

1,954 

4,tf)7 

5,170 

19,338 

279,957 

82,185 

23,317 

'Pnffl)  nC  R  ypnfffj  1855  to  IRfiO . 

376,584 

97G.58J 

Deducting  the  number  at  the  head  of  the  last  column  who  were  horn  in  tho 
United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  five  years  781,696  out  of  a  total  of 
849,790  alien  passengers,  designed  to  make  their  permanent  home  in  the  United 
States.  Turther  statistics  of  24,848  second  passages,  and  about  30,000  emi¬ 
grants,  to  Canada,  via  New  York,  indicate  that  the  alien  passengers  should  he 
diminished  14.5  per  cent,  to  determine  the  number  of  actual  settlers. 

From  the  first  of  the  two  following  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  most  numer¬ 
ous  class  among  the  passengers  is  that  of  laborers;  the  next  in  order  are  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  merchants.  The  “  seamstresses  and  milliners1,”  and  nearly  all 
of  tlie  “servauts,”  are  females;  the  other  female  passengers,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  have  been  entered  under  the  category  of  “  not  stated,”  and  comprise  about 
five-sevenths  of  that  division. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  ten  trades  and  professions  marked  with 
a  star  in  the  table  were  always  enumerated  during  the  whole  period.  The 
other  occupations  were  not  reported  during  the  four  years  1856-59,  except 
that  their  aggregate  only  was  embraced  under  the  single  title  of  “  other  occupa¬ 
tions.”  But  the  omission  could  be  roughly  supplied  by  assuming  the  number 
in  each  trade  during  tho*  four  years  to  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  yearly  pas¬ 
sengers  as  it  was  in  the  other  six  years. 

In  1856-59,  the  deaths  on  the  passage  also  were  omitted  in  the  official  total 
of  passengers,  though  retained  in  all  previous  years  and  in  1860 ;  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  this  temporary  omission  of  deaths  is  restored  in  the  present  col¬ 
lection  of  tables,  which  have  been  verified  throughout  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  next  following  table,  stating  the  birthplace  or  “  country  where  born,” 
will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  decennial  census  of  nativities.  Except- 
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mg  the  first  numeric  column,  which  commenced  with  small  numbers  October  1, 
1819,  the  remaining  columns  correspond  as  nearly  with  the  census  periods  ns 
the  official  yearly  reports  allow  without  interpolation. 

The  total  number  arriving  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  our  shores  is  thuB  stated  to  be  2,750,874,  But  a  recent  statement 
from  British  official  sources!  gives  the  number  emigrating  to  the  United  States 
in  the  forty-six  years,  1815-’60,  as  3,048,206.  The  difference  of  the  two 
returns  will  be  explained  partly  by  those  who  emigrated  in  the  interval,  1815—19, 
before  our  registry  commenced,  being  about  55,000;  and  chiefly  by  the  more 
numerous  class  who  entered  the  United  States  by  way  of  Canada,  and  so  were 
not  included  in  our  custom-house  returns. 

In  the  same  period  of  forty-six  years  it  is  also  stated  that  1,196,521  persons 
emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 
A  large  portion  of  these  are  known  to  have  eventually  settled  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  it  appears  safe  to  assume  that  since  the  close  of  the  last  war 
with  that  country,  in  1814,  about  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  the  natives  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  “a  population  for  a  kingdom,”  have  emigrated  to  this 
country. 

Next  in  magnitude  is  the  migration  from  Germany,  amounting  to  1,486,044 
by  our  custom-house  returns;  the  next  is  that  from  France,  208,063;  and  from 
tlie  other  countries,  as  shown  in  the  table.  A  large  share  of  the  German  emi¬ 
grants  have  embarked  from  the  port  of  Havre;  others  from  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
Antwerp  y  many  have  also  crossed  over  and  taken  passage  from  British  ports. 

As  our  own  people,  following  “the  star  of  empire,”  have  migrated  to  the 
west  in  vast  numbers,  tlieir  places  have  been  supplied  by  Europeans,  which  lias 
modified  the  character  of  the  population,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  immigrants 
are  found  to  cherish  true  patriotism  for  the  land  of  their  adoption. 


Occupation  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
during  the  forty-one  years  ending  with  I860. 


Occupation. 

1831  to  1840. 

1841  to  1850. 

1851  to  1860. 

1820  to  1860, 

♦Merchants. . . . . . 

19,434 

41,881 

46,388 

124,149 

231,852 

♦Farmers. . . . 

16,005 

88,240 

256,880 

404,712 

764,837 

♦Mechanics.... . 

6,805 

56,582 

164,411 

179,726 

407,524 

♦Mariners..,..  . . . . 

4,995 

8,004 

6,398 

10,087 

29,484 

♦Miners  . . . . . . 

341 

368 

1,735 

37,523 

39,067 

♦Laborers . . . . . . . 

10,280 

53,169 

281,229 

527,039 

872,317 

Shoemakers . . . 

1,109 

1,963 

63 

336 

3,474 

Tailors . . . 

983 

2,252 

65 

334 

3,634 

Seamstresses  and  milliners,., . . 

413  ; 

1,672 

2,096 

1,065 

5,246 

Actors . . . . 

183 

87 

233 

85 

588 

Weavers  and  spinners..,.. ........ ...... 

2,937 

6,600 

1.303 

717 

11,557 

♦Clergymen . . . . 

415 

932 

1,559 

1,420 

4,336 

Clerks,. . . 

882 

1,143 

1,065 

792 

3,662 

♦Lawyers . . . . 

244 

461 

831 

1,140 

2,676 

♦Physicians  . . .  ,.  . . . 

805 

1,959 

2,116 

2,229 

7,109 

Engineers . . . 

226 

311 

654 

825 

2,016 

Artists . .  . . 

139 

’  513 

1,223 

615 

2,490 

Teachers . . . . . . . 

275 

267 

832 

154 

1,523 

Musicians .  . .  . . 

140 

165 

236 

188 

729 

Printers . 

179 

472 

14 

40 

705 

t  British  Almanac,  1862. 

So 


*  See  page  16, 
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Occupation  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States,  tyc. — Contimied, 


Occupation. 

1830  to  1830. 

1831  to  1840. 

1841  to  1850. 

1851  to  1860. 

1820  to  1890." 

Painters  .  . . . . . 

232 

369 

8 

38 

647 

Masons . . . . 

793 

1,435 

24 

58 

2,310 

Hatters . . . ,. 

137 

114 

1 

4 

256 

Manufacturers . . . .  ...... 

175 

107 

1,833 

1,005 

3,120 

Millers. . . . . . .  . 

199 

189 

33 

210 

631 

Butchers  . . . . 

329 

432 

76 

108 

915 

Bakers  . . . . . . 

583 

569 

28 

92 

1,273 

♦Servants. ........ .  . . . . 

1,327 

2,571 

24,538 

21,068 

49,494 

Other  occupations . . . 

5,466 

4,004 

2,892 

13,844 

26,209 

Not  stated........ . . . . 

101,442 

363,252 

969,411 

1,544,494 

2,978,599 

Total . . . . . 

176,473 

640,086 

1,768,175 

2,874,687 

5,459,421 

Country  where  horn. 


Countries. 

J820  to  1830. 

J831  to  1840. 

1841  to  1850. 

1851  to  1860. 

1820  to  I860. 

England. . . . . .  .. 

15,837 

7,611 

32,092 

247,125 

302,665 

27,108 

29,188 

162,332 

748,740 

967,306 

Scotland... . . . 

3,180 

2,667 

3,712 

38,331 

47,890 

Wales . . .  . . . . 

170 

185 

1,261 

6,319 

7,935 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . . . 

35,534 

243,540 

848,366 

297,578 

1,425,019 

Total  United  Kingdom . 

81,827 

283,191 

1,047,763 

1,338,093 

2, 750,87* 

France  ........  . . 

8,868 

45,575 

77,262 

76,358 

208,963 

2,616 

2,125 

2,209 

9,998 

16,2*8 

Portugal . . . . . . 

180 

829 

550 

1,055 

2,6U 

Belgium..,.-  . . . . . . 

28 

22 

5,074 

4,738 

9,861 

Prussia. . . . . 

146 

4,250 

12,149 

43, 8B7 

60,43} 

7,583 

148,204 

422,477 

907,780 

1,486, OH 

Holland  . . . 

1,127 

1,412 

8,251 

10,789 

21,579 

Denmark . . . . . . 

189 

1,063 

539 

3,749 

5,5# 

Norway  and  Sweden......  . . 

94 

1,201 

13,903 

20,931 

36,m 

Poland  . . . . . . 

21 

3G9 

105 

1,164 

1,659 

89 

277 

551 

457 

1,374 

21 

7 

59 

83 

110 

3,257 

4,821 

4,644 

25,011 

37,733 

Italy  . . . . « . 

389 

2,211 

1,590 

7,012 

11,261 

20 

49 

16 

31 

116 

Sicily... . . . . 

17 

35 

79 

429 

569 

32 

7 

201 

1,790 

0,030 

2 

5 

2 

9 

1 

35 

78 

5 

119 

10 

10 

2 

51 

473 

.  528 

British  America..  . . . . 

2,486 

13,624 

41,723 

59,309 

117,1*3 

South  America .. ..  . . . . 

542 

856 

'  3,579 

1,224 

6,201 

107 

44 

368 

449 

963 

4,818 

6,599 

3,271 

3,078 

17,766 

3,998 

12,301 

13,528 

10,660 

40,481 
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Country  where  horn — Continued. 


Countries. 

1620  to  1830. 

1831  to  1840, 

1841  to  1850. 

1851  to  1860. 

1820  to  1860. 

■mt 

41,397 

41,443 

3S  .  . . . . . . 

36 

43 

127 

7 

15 

.  . . 

3 

mm 

4 

19 

27 

■PH 

8 

5 

5 

19 

4 

4 

■ 

4 

1 

5 

2 

3 

> trite s  . .  . . 

4 

4 

>ood  Hope . T . 

3 

3 

10 

36 

47 

186 

279 

13 

29 

327 

2,873 

3,242 

lands . . . . . .  , 

271 

6 

1 

8 

280 

stands . . . 

70 

52 

3 

189 

314 

1  Islands . . . 

4 

15 

3 

7 

29 

Islands . . . . . 

1 

6 

28 

44 

79 

lands . . . . 

1 

6 

7 

2 

3 

104 

109 

1 

3 

13 

17 

nice  . . . . . . 

Q 

I 

3 

Islands..... . 

79 

79 

and.  .  . . IT.T...TIIII 

4 

4 

32,892 

69,799 

52,725 

25,438 

180,854 

il  Aliens  . . . . 

151,824 

599,125 

1,713,251 

2,598,214 

5,062,414 

Ltes .  . . . . . . 

24,049 

40,961 

54,924 

276,473 

397,007 

11 . - . 

176,473 

o 

640,086 

1,768,175 

2,874,687 

5,459,421 

EDUCATION. 

returns  of  the  marshals  present  the  statistics  of  education  and  educa- 
istitutions  under  the  same  general  heads  as  in  1850,  viz  :  the  number  of 
wli  o  attended  school  any  time  in  the  year  preceding  the  1st  day  of 
.860,  the  number  of  schools,  with  their  pupils  and  teachers,  together 
i  amounts  received  for  their  support  from  taxes,  permanent  funds,  tuition, 
.er  sources,  for  the  year  previous.  Although  these  returns  have  not 
n  reduced  to  a  tabulated  form,  enough  is  ascertained  to  authorize  the 
it  tliat  not  far  from  5,000,000  persons  received  instruction  in  the  various 
inal  institutions  of  the  different  States  in  the  year  ending  June,  1860, 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  free  population  of  the  country.  And  it  is  gratify- 
now,  from  the  official  reports  of  State  and  municipal  authorities,  that  in 
fcy  of  the  States  these  institutions,  in  number,  material  outfit  of  build- 
•lxitnre,  and  apparatus,  and  in  the  professional  knowledge  and  zeal  of 
tellers,  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  their  respective  communities 
.addon,  wealth,  and  industrial  prosperity  generally. 

lg  plan  heretofore  adopted  of  presenting  the  returns  under  the  general 
?  colleges,  academies,  and  private  schools  does  not  exhibit  the  peculiari- 
Jio  system  and  means  of  instruction  in  each  State,  nor  the  prodigious 
de  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
OTi n try,  an  attempt  will  be  made,  in  addition  to  the  tables  heretofore 
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given,  to  arrange  the  institutions  in  a  manner  which  will  throw  much  light  upon  • 
the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  exhibit  the  action  of  the  general  government  § 
in  relation  to  schools  and  education,  as  in  its  appropriation  of  over  50,000,000  f 
acres  of  public  lands  to  educational  purposes  in  the  several  States,  and  of  the  . 
policy  of  the  different  States  in  the  disposition  of  the  same,  and  of  the  history  \ 
of  the  military  and  naval  academies  of  the  government. 

POPULAR  REPRESENTATION. 

By  the  law  of  May,  1850,  the  principle  was  first  established  of  permanently 
limiting  the  number  of  representatives,  and  relieving  the  country  and  Congress 
from  the  necessity  of  fixing  every  ten  years- the  number  of  members  whereof  i 
the  House  should  be  composed.  The  law  establishes  the  number  of  represent*- 
'tives  under  each  census  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  who  are  apportioned  : 
among  the  several  States  respectively,  by  dividing  the  number  of  the  free  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  States,  to  which,  in  slaveholding  States,  three-fifths  of  the  slaves 
is  added,  by  the  number  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  the  product  of  such 
division  (rejecting  all  fractions  of  a  unit)  being  the  ratio  of  representation  of 
the  several  States.  But  as  the  number  and  amount  of  the  fractions  among  so 
many  dividends  would,  of  course,  in  the  aggregate  he  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
number  of  representatives  below  the  number  specified,  it  was  provided  that  the 
whole  number  should  be  supplied  by  assigning  to  so  many  States  having  the 
largest  fractions  an  additional  member  each  for  its  fraction?  until  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  members  should  he  assigned  to  the  several 
States.  It  is  also  provided  that  new  States  being  admitted  subsequently  to 
any  one  of  the  decennial  enumerations  shall  have  representatives  on  the  same 
basis,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  provided  that  such  excess  in  the  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  only  continue  until  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  representatives  under  the  next  succeeding  census. 

In  pursuance  with  law,  the  apportionment  was  made  and  proclaimed  on  the  [ 
5th  day  of  July,  1861,  distributing  the  representation  in  the  thirty-eighth  Con-  •, 
gross  among  the  several  States,  according  to  their  federal  population,  as  follows:  : 


Alabama . - .  <5 

Arkansas . 3 

California  . . . --  3 

Connecticut  —  .  — . 4 

Delaware . . ------  1 

Florida  .... . - . 1 

Georgia . . . - . -  7 

Illinois--..- . . .  13 

Indiana.. . . -  11 

Iowa . 5 

Kansas  ...... . 1 

Kentucky . . . -  -  S 

Louisiana . 5 

Maine . . . -  -  5 

Maryland  . . 5 

Massachusetts  . .  10 

Michigan . -  .... —  6 


Minnesota . 

.  1 

Mississippi  . . 

.......  5 

Missouri . . . 

.  5 

Hew  Hampshire. . . 

......  a; 

Hew  Jersey  ........... 

.  a  ■ 

Hew  York . . . . 

.  31 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . . . 

_ _  18 

Oregon . . 

. .  1 

Pennsylvania . 

_ _  33; 

Rhode, Island . . 

. .  1 

South  Carolina . 

_  4 

Tennessee. . 

. .  8 : 

Texas . . . .  ■ 

. .  4 

Vermont . . 

......  T 

Virginia . . 

......  .11 

Wisconsin  . . . 

_ _  6 

According  to  the  apportionment,  the  States  which  have  their  representation 
increased  are :  Arkansas  one,  California  one,  Illinois  four,  Iowa  three,  Louisiana 
one,  Michigan  two,  Missouri  two,  Texas  two,  Wisconsin  three. 

The  States  where  representation  is  diminished  by  the  new  apportionment  are; 
Alabama  owe,  Georgia  one,  Kentucky  two,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  each  one,  Hew  York  two ,  North  Carolina  one,  Ohio  three,  Pennsyl- 
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vania  two,  Rhode  Island  one,  South  Carolina  two,  Tennessee  two,  "Vermont  one, 
Virginia  two.  The  arrangement  of  representatives  for  the  38th  Congress  under 
the  law  of  May  23,  1850,  was .  changed  subsequent  to  the  apportionment  by  the 
law  of  March  4,  1862,  which  increased  the  number  of  representatives  to  241,  fry 
giving  one  additional  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  This  act  makes  the  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  241  from  and  after  the  3d  of  March,  1863.  It  is  understood  that 
the  bill  as  originally  passed  by  the  House  added  6  to  the  233  representatives 
theretofore  provided,  and  added  these  to  States  having  unrepresented  fractions 
oh  the  apportionment  of  July  5, 1861,  whenever  the  addition  of  a  representative 
to  any  State  would  bring  the  representative  constituencies  of  that  State  nearer 
to  the  ratio  of  representation,  ascertained  according  to  the  act  of  May  23,  1850, 
than  they  would  be  on  the  apportionment;  and  the  effect  was  to  make  the  con¬ 
stituencies  in  every  State  approximate  nearest,  to  the  ratio.  As  the  ratio  is  the 
law  of  absolute  equality,  it  was  claimed  that  tins  rule  of  apportionment  approaches 
in  tlie  nearest  practicable  degree  to  equality  among  the  States  according  to  their 
respective  representative  populations.  It  appeared  subsequently  that,  by  assum¬ 
ing  239  as  the  number  from  which  to  deduce  the  ratio  of  representation,  two 
States  only  would  be  entitled  to  an  additional  representative  on  the  above  rule, 
and  the  bill  was  amended  accordingly  by  the  Senate  and  concurred  in  by  the 
House;  so,  in  fact,  the  ratio  for  the  next  decade  is  on  the  basis  of  239  represen¬ 
tatives,  with  two  (2)  added  to  equalize  representation  among  the  several  States. 

It  will  he  perceived  that  the  preponderance  of  representation  is  rapidly  hut 
steadily  advancing  westward,  and  that  regions  unorganized  and  with  scarcely  a 
civilized  inhabitant  in  1790  now  form  populous  States,  with  a  larger  represen¬ 
tation  than  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  States  at  that  time.  The  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  and,  tfe  a  consequence,  of  representation  in  the  new  States  of  the  west  ia 
prominently  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  representation  of  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  under  the  census  of  I860,  with  that 
of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
and  Connecticut,  the  six  States  having  the  largest  representation,  respectively. 
Tinder  the  census  of  1790  Virginia  had  nineteen  representatives,  the  largest 
number  of  any  of  the  original  States  under  the  first  census.  Her  representation 
is  reduced  under  the  census  of  1S60  to  eleven,  while  Ohio,  which  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1802,  has  nineteen  representatives.  Indiana,  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1816,  has  the  same  number  of  representatives  as  Virginia;  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  181S,  has  fourteen  representatives  under  the 
new  apportionment.  Massachusetts,  with  a  representation  of  fourteen  under  the 
census  of  1790,  is  reduced  to  ten  under  the  new  census.  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  the  one  with  thirteen  representatives  and  the  other  with  ten  under 
the  first  census,  notwithstanding  the  immense  resources  of  those  two  great  States, 
have,  under  the  census  of  1S60,  the  one  thirty-one  and  the  other  twenty-three 
representatives.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  population  in  those  two  States  since 
the  census  of  1850  was  25.51  per  cent,  in  New  York,  and  25.71  per  cent,  in 
Pennsylvania,  while  in  Illinois  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  same  period  was 
1 0 1 .04,  and  in  Indiana  86.83  per  cent.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  should  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  population  continue  in  the  States  of  the  west  as  indicated  by 
the  census  of  1860,  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  decades  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  now  the  two  most  powerful  States,  may  yield  to  some  of  their 
younger  sisters,  as  Virginia,  sometimes,  not  inappropriately,  termed  the  mother  of 
States,  first  yielded  to  them,  and  has  now  yielded  to  two  new  States  carved 
out' of  territory  originally  her  own. 

North  Carolina,  under  the  census  of  1790,  had  ten  representatives ;  Maryland 
eight,  and  Connecticut  seven.  These  three  States  have,  tinder  the  census  of 
1860,  (the  first,  seven;  the  second,  five;  and  the  third,  four  representatives,)  an 
average  representation  of  sixteen  instead  of  twenty-five,  as  under  the  first  ap- 
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portionment.  Thus  the  power  of  the  old  States  declines,  while  that  of  the  new 
States  west  of  the  Alleghanies  increases  more  rapidly  than  they  lose.  Iowa 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846,  Michigan  in  1837,  and  Wisconsin  in  1848 
have  six  representatives  each  under  the  last  apportionment- — two  more  than 
Connecticut  or  Maryland,  and  only  one  less  than  North  Carolina.  And  here  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ratio  of  representation  under  the  census  of  1790 
was  one  representative  to  every  thirty-three  thousand  of  representative  popula¬ 
tion,  while  it  is  fixed  by  the  last  census  at  one  representative  for  every  127,000. 

STATISTICS  OF  MORTALITY. 

(Appendix — Table  No.  6.) 

The  present  returns  constitute  the  second  general  enumeration  of  annual  j 
deaths  in  the  United  States.  The  accumulated  materials  are  the  more  valuable  ! 
since  they  furnish  instructive  comparisons  with  the  former  returns  of  1850,  as  1 
well  as  with  those  of  the  nations  of  Europe  which  are  favored  with  a  perm-  ! 
uent  registration. 

The  rate  of  mortality  has  ever  been  a  leading  object  of  statistical  inquiry, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  number  of  births  and  migrations  indicates  the  annual 
loss  and  gain  of  population.  Besides  the  numerical  proportion,  expressively 
termed  “  the  death  figure  ”  by  a  German  statist,  the  records  of  mortality  have  a 
physical  significance  in  our  own  land  for  elucidating  the  relative  prevalence  of 
diseases,  and  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  climate  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
contrasted  with  the  elevated  interior  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  an 
interesting  inquiry,  whether  the  record  of  deaths  over  so  large  an  extent  of  the 
New  World  shall  disprove  or  confirm,  and  enlarge  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
vital  statistics  in  other  lands,  and  shall  point  to  similar' means  of  jpromotin* 
health  and  longevity.  °  £ 

Adopting,  iu  a  first  view,  the  civil  divisions  of  the  United  States,  the  number  § 
of  deaths  returned  to  the  Census  office,  and  their  ratio  io  the  living  population,  I 
are  as  follows.  In  making  the  present  comparison,  the  population  was  changed  f 
according  to  the  mean  rate  of  increase  from  the  end  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
in  which  the  deaths  occurred. 


Deaths  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860, 
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Total,  United  States,  393, 831 


It  will  1)0  seem  that  tlio  total  return  of  deaths  of  all  classes  and  ages,  white 
and  colored,  for 'I860,  amounts  to  392,821.  In  1850  the  returns  gave  323,272; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  numher  of  annual  deaths,  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  has  been  augmented  by  69,549,  that  is,  an  increase  of  21.51  per  cent. 
In  the  same  interval  the  total  increase  of  the  whole  population,  according  to  the 
census,  has  heon  35.58  per  cent.  Thus  the  mortality  has  not,  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  of  population. 

Under  equal  conditions  this  fact,  would  favor  a  progressive  salubrity  in  our 
climate,  and  undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  sanitary  improvement  m  many 
places.  But  the  principal  part  of  the  difference!  in  the  rate  of  mortality  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1849,  swelling  the  deaths  to  an  unusual 
amount.  A  previous  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832  with  alarming  reports 
of  its  ravages  in  Europe,  aucl  the  consequent  excitement  of  the  public  here,  will 
long  bo  remembered. Near  tin,  beginning  of  the  year  1849  ...the  poatilential 
scourge  reappeared  almost  simultaneously  m  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and 
thence  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Along  the  chain  of  the  lakes, 
and  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  raged  with  peculiar  violence,  and  chiefly  m  the 
summer  months,  which  are  embraced  in  the  census  year,  commencing  on  the 
first  of  June,  Therefore,  to  render  the  circumstances  of  the  two  enumerations 
more  equal,  let  the  deaths  by  cholera,  31, 506  in  number,  be  first  taken  out  of 
the  total  mortality  of  1850,  tlm  remaining  deaths  art;  291,766.  Comparing  this 
number  with  lie  whole  enumeration  in  .1.860,  which  was  a  healthy  year,  we  lmd 
an  inmaw,  of  34.64  par  .mil;.,  which  diffioa  Imt  slightly,  as  will  ho  soon,  bom 
tlio  cutout  inctooiM  of  tin,  living  population,  liras,'  with  propar  and  obvious 
corrections,  tlio  one,  china  of  roturna  lias  advancod  m  nearly  equal  proportion  with 

fl‘ Among  poreons  of  foreign  birth  tlio  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  1849  appears 
to  have  boon  morn  violent  than  among  the  native  rosidonts.  In  tlio  foreign 
portion  of  tlio  population  11,060  dnithe  by  cholera  wore  reported  m  koomi  ns 
of  IB50,  besides  an  increase  Irani  tho  other  ^  zymotic  diseases.  It  was  m  i  e 
midst  of  the  vast  emigration  which  has  continued  to  arrive  on  our  shores,  and 
hcjing  attracted  to  tlm  commercial  centres  where  tho  disease  chiefly  prevailed, 
the  mortality  of  emigrants  then  rose  to  nearly  as  largo  an  amount  as  it  has  now 
reached  ten  years  after.  Including  persons  of  unknown  birth-place,  tlio  returns 
have  boon  as  follows: 

Deaths  of  foreigners  in  1850 .  ................  32,970 

Deaths  of  foreigners  in  1860 . . . . . ....  > 
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Annfhpr  feature  -worthy  of  mention  is  the  small  mortality  in  the  new  States 
Minnesota  and  Oregon,  and  in  Washington  Territory.  On  examining  the  returns 
we  find  here  the  least  mortality  ;  hut  early  explorations  m  this  territory  h^ 
TtPi-mined  “ the  slriey  influences  ”  to  be  favorable,  and  the  climate  healthy* 
HrSdes  it  appears  a  general  characteristic  of  the  pioneer  States  that  tlie  mow 
hardy  and  enterprising  class  predominate  among  the  first  settlers ;  with  a  coir* 
parative  absence  of  young  and  aged  persons  the  deaths  are  less  frequent. 
immigration  progresses,  entire  families  with  members  of  all  ages  become  resi¬ 
dents  The  soil  is  broken  by  the  plough,  exposing  vegetable  matter  to  decom¬ 
position,  and  the  deaths  gradually  occur  in  a  greater  ratio,  as  exhibited  in  tlio 

returns  of  the  census.  - ,  . .  .  •.  ,  ~ 

A  State  registry  of  the  annual  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  1ms  been  for 
*  several  years  In  operation  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Now 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  The  deaths 
in  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cities  are  annually  registered  and  reported  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  the  hoards  of  health.  Whenever  the  deaths  could  he  ixiovo 
correctly  ascertained  from  these  local  records  the  census  marshals  were  author¬ 
ized  to  copy  them.  But  on  examination  they  appear  to  have  rarely  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege,  with  one  large  exception,  mentioned  below.  The  records 
were  generally  obtained  by  inquiry  from  house  to  house,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  facts  embraced  in  the  other  schedules.  It  is  evident  that  the  population  hi 
all  varieties  of  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  was  a  present  and  visible  fact 
to  the  enumerator,  with  scarce  a  chance  of  omission.  But  the  deaths  of  the 
past  twelve  months  were  matters  of  recollection  of  which  a  portion  woidd 
naturally  he  forgotten,  and  in  the  occasional  removal  and  breaking  up  of  families 
another  portion  would  he  lost.  A  precise  enumeration  was  therefore  impracti¬ 
cable,  and  the  census  of  deaths  is  admitted  to  he  deficient  in  numbers;  never¬ 
theless,  being  taken  in  the  same  manner  over  extensive  sections  of  country, 
the  returns  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  though  not  the  whole,  will  bo ' 
regarded  as  very  large  examples  or  representative  numbers  of  the  whole,  and 
relatively  reliable. 

A  full  registration  of  the  social  statistics  is  a  work  of  time  and  experience, 
proceeding  yearly  from  deficient  to  more  and  more  complete  returns.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  such  an  organization  is  in  successful  operation,  and  our  marshals  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  instance  to  have  resorted  to  the  State  registry.  The  resulting  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaths  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  summary  is  noticed  to  be  relatively 
greater  in  Massachusetts,  hut  the  disparity  will  be  rightly  ascribed  to  the  hotter 
conditions  under  which  the  permanent  registry  operates,  rather  than  to  any 
marked  difference  of  climate  compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  States. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  civil  divisions,  let  us  now  combine  the  returns 
under  a  new  form,  having  reference  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country. 
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The  relative  mortality  in  the  great  natural  divisions  is  found  to  "be  as  follows: 


Rate  of  Mortality. 

Natural  Divisions. 

Annual  deaths, 
1860.  | 

Per  cent,  of 
population. 

Per  cent,  in 
1850. 

I,  Lowlands  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 

Comprising  a  general  breadth  of  two  counties  along  the  Atlantic  from 
Delaware  to  Florida,  inclusive.. . . . . . 

15,292  ] 

1.34 

1.45 

II.  The  lower  Mississippi  valley, 

Comprising  Louisiana  and  a  breadth  of  two  counties  along  each  bank 
of  the  river  northward  to  Cape  Girardeau,  in  Missouri........... 

j 

30,154 

1.81 

2.38 

III.  The  Alleghany  region. 

From  Pennsylvania*  through  Virginia,  Eastern  Tennessee,  8cc.,  to 
Northern  Alabama . . . . . 

26,346  ! 

1 

1.08 

0.96 

IV,  The  intermediate  region 

Surrounding  the  Alleghenies,  and  extending  to  the  lowlands  of  the 
Atlantic  and  to  the  Mississippi  valley . . . . . , 

79,615 

1.32 

1.19 

V,  The  Pacific  coabt, 

California,  Oregon,  and  Washington . . .  . . . 

3,991 

0.95 

0.92 

VI.  The  Northeastern  States, 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont . . 

|  15,438 

1.24 

1.25 

VII.  The  Northwestern  States, 

Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  . . . . . 

15,508  ' 

0.98 

1.01 

The  whole  United  States . . . .  . . . 

1.27 

1.41 

TTor  reasons  before  stated,  the  percentages  in  the  last  two  columns  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  expressing  not  the  absolute,  but  the  relative,  mortality  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  compared  with  another  section,  or  with  the  whole  United  States.  The 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  divisions  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  the  smallest  proportions 
of  mortality,  nearly  equal  or  differing  but  little  from  0.98,  the  mean  value. 
The  second  division  shows  hy  far  the  greatest  mortality;  the  relative  mean  of 
two  different  years  being  2.09  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  first,  fourth, 
and  sixth  divisions,  together  with  the  remaining  States  not  included  above,  con¬ 
form  nearly  to  the  general  average  of  the  whole  United  States. 

The  conclusions  from  the  census,  thus  briefly  stated,  appear  entirely  accord¬ 
ant  with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  illustrate  liow  far  the  human  system 
has  power  to  withstand  the  influence  of  diverse  temperatures  and  climates. 
Leaving  out  the  Alleghany  region,  and  its  extension  through  the  Catskill  and 
White  mountains  to  Maine,  the  surface  of  the  populated  States  nowhere  rises 
more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  extent  from  north  to 
south,  throug'h  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  presents  an  agreeable  “interchange 
of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,”  most  happily  situated  between 
the  rigors  of  the  polar  and  the  flaming  heat  of  the  tropic  regions.  Hence,  with 
the  exceptions  indicated,  a  considerable  uniformity  might  be  expected  in  the 
prevailing  rate  of  mortality;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  census. 
There  appear  no  marked  deviations  on  a  large  scale  from  the  common  standard,  or 
mean  of  the  two  enumerations  in  1850  and  1860,  except  in  the  divisions  already 
specified,  where  climatic  causes  of  a  diverse  nature  are  plainly  in  operation. 
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The  first  division,  comprising  the  great  Atlantic  plain,  was  remarked  by  tho 
early  explorers  in  America  on  account  of  its  uniform  level  over  a  length.  of  a 
thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  and  extending  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles 
inland.  The  sea  and  shore  meet,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  mingled  series  of  bays, 
estuaries,  and  small  islands  rising  just  above  the  tide.  The  low  grounds  in 
summer  abound  in  miasm,  and  a  single  night’s  exposure  in  the  rice-fields  of 
Carolina  is  said  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  carefully  avoided.  But,  away  from 
the  cypress  swamps  and  marshes,  there  is  generally  a  sandy  soil;  and  tho  ag¬ 
gregate  mortality  is  found  by  the  census  to  rise  above,  though  not  much  above, 
the  general  average  of  the  whole  country.  In  every  few  years,  however,  it  ia 
well  known  that  the  low  portions  from  Norfolk,  southward  and  extending  around 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  visited  by  epidemic  disease,  when  the  mortality  rises 
much  higher  than  the  ordinary  amount. 

In  respeet  to  the  second  division  it  may  be  observed  that  while  the  low  valley 
or  trough  of  the  Missouri  river,  for  example,  is  five  miles  in  width,  the  alluvial 
tract  of  the  Mississippi  is  often  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  On  each 
Bide  of  this  river  plain  are  the  line  of  bluffs,  which  are  very  steep,  and  in  some 
places  rise  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  river  is  described  as 
coursing  its  way  between  these  bluffs,  so  called,  here  veering  to  one  side;  there, 
to  the  other,  and  occasionally  leaving  the  whole  alluvial  tract  on  one  side.  TMio 
annual  flood  commences  in  March,  continuing  two  or  three  months.  During 
this  time  the  river  plain  is  submerged  to  the  not  unusual  depth  of  fifty  feet  be¬ 
low  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  river,  .the  additional  depth  decreasing  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet  at  New  Orleans.  The.  lateral  overflow  is  principally  on  the  western, 
side,  and  covers  an  area  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  wide.  A  periodic  inundation 
of.  such  vast  dimensions  will  rank  among  the  grandest  features  of  the  western 
continent.  Towards  the  last  of  May  the  water  subsides,  leaving  the  broad  allu¬ 
vial  plain  interspersed  with  lakes,  stagnant  pools,  and  swamps,  abounding-  in 
cottonwood,  cypress,  and  coarse  grass.  The  flood  leaves  also  a  new  layer  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  exposed  to  fermentation  and  decay  under  the  aug¬ 
menting  heat  of  tne  sumiher  sun.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  air  becomes 
unusually  damp  during  the  hot  season,  the  conditions  of  epidemic  disease,  ac¬ 
cording  to  medical  authority,  are  fully  present.  What  the  lloman  poet  ex¬ 
pressively  termed  the  “cohort  of  fevers"  then  advances  upon  the  human  race 
as  it  were  in  destructive  conflict;  the  abundant  alluvial  matter  decomposing 
under  a  high  temperature,  with  occasionally  a  more  humid  and  stagnant  atmo¬ 
sphere.  These  are  stated  to  be  the  conditions  by  which  the  mortality  of  tho 
lower  Mississippi  valley  has  reached  the  high  rate  indicated  by  the  census. 
The  portion  embraced  in  the  foregoing  classification  was  terminated  on  the  north 
with  the  county  of  Cape  Girardeau,  for  the  reason  that  the  hilly  country  in  that 
vicinity  is  connected  with  a  rocky  stratum  traversing  the  beds  of  both  the  Miw- 
sissippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  From  this  great  chain  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  is  an  extent  of  between  Bix  aud  seven  hundred  miles,  .The  entire  valley, 
according  to  geologists,  may  have  been  once  an  arm  or  estuary  of  the  ocean 
extending  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  present  influence  of  so  largo 
an  area  of  alluvial  matter  must  pervade  the  adjacent  borders  to  a  certain 
undefined  extent. 

The  third  division,  or  Alleghany  country ,  is  exhibited  by  the  statistics  as  a 
region  of  great  salubrity.  It  consists  of  high  ridges  running  nearly  parallel 
with,  the  sea-coast  through  an  extent  of  nine  hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles.  The  .  ridges  arc  generally  well 
watered  and  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  between  aro  extensive  and  fertile 
valleys;  they  are  known  as  the  Blue  ridge,  Alleghany  ridge,  North  mountain, 
Cumberland  ndge,  and  others.  The  region  has  been  termed  an  elevated  plateau, 
rf  . whence  the  rivers  flow  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  and  westward  to 

the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys.  The  ridges  being  for  the  most  part  abort  fc 
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air  a  mile  high,  appear  to  exorcise  no  otlicr  influence  on  the  climate  than  what 
,  clue  to  mere  elevation,  thus  securing  a  pure  atmosphere  and  other  conditions 
tvorable  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy  mid  vigorous  population. 

On  the  Xhiiiiftc  coast  the  seasons  of  the  year  have  an  entirely  different  typo 
-om  that  of  the  eastern  United  States.  A  cold  sea  current  apparently  cools 
own  the  temperature  of  summer,  so  that  July  is  only  8°  or  9°  Fahrenheit 
oirinev  than  January,  mid  September  is  the  hottest  month.  From  this  cause, 
ndiun  com  fails  to  come  to  maturity,  although  wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well 
s  orchard  fruits  Nourish  in  line  perfection.  The  clastic  atmosphere  and  bracing 
fleet,  of  the  climate  luivo  been  remarked  by  settlers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
;Iobo. 

In  the  northwestern  States  a  continental,  as  distinguished  from  a  sea;  climate 
u-evails  with  wide  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the'  northeastern  States,  also, 
he  thermometer  ranges  through  more  than  a  hundred  degrees  from  winter  to 
u minor,  yet  the  year  appears  generally  healthy.  Without  entering  into  fur- 
her  details  cm  this  or  the  other  divisions,  enough  evidence  lias  been  offered  to 
how  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  physical  features  of  the  country  and 
he  mortality  returns  of  the  census. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  record  of  mortality  with  reference  to  changes  intho 
Meront  months  and  seasons  of  the  year.  The  annual  course  of  the  sun  through 
jqninox  and  solstice  brings  on  (he  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  with  the  attendant 
irain  of  periodic  phenomena,  among  which  is  the  varying  distribution  of  mor¬ 
tality.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  June  1,  18GQ,  the  deaths  are  stated 
to  have  occurred  as  follows ; 

Deaths  in  the  United  States,  by  Months  and  by  Sex,  1860. 


Nuuibur  teaordod, 

I’nipUltiOHH, 

State  n-g- 
istry. 

MuU-h, 

b'muuUiM. 

Total. 

Malcn. 

Foumlon. 

Total. 

January .... .......... .... 

17,  ( 537 

15,150 

33,093 

4,42 

3,82 

8.94 

7.00 

Fulirmuy . . . . 

17,7111 

10,908 

33,090 

4.73 

4.37 

7.75 

March. .... .........  .... 

90,531) 

18,4711 

30,049 

5.18 

4,05 

0.83 

8.11 

April . . . 

10,1130 

17,503 

30,090 

4,58 

0.61 

7. 88 

Muy. . . . 

91,305 

111,370 

<10,741 

5,38 

4,88 

7.25 

Juno .......  .............. 

M,:m 

111,993 

97,540 

3,73 

3.44 

7.17 

’  0.81 

July..... . . . J 

18,  nu 

14,351 

30,539 

4.08 

3.09 

7.70 

8.01 

August  . . . . 

18,987 

10,558 

34,845 

4.01 

4.17 

8.78 

Saph'mhor..,. ............ 

17,9-13 

15,859 

33,005 

4.40 

4.13 

8.09 

11,40 

Calabar .... 

15,457 

111,01)9 

90,140 

8.80 

3.45 

7.34 

8,81 

Novombur ........ .... .... 

13,104 

11,305 

84,350 

3.44 

7.45 

Daamuhar ................ 

14,014 

19,753 

27,307 

3.21 

7.04 

YTnlfiifttAm  . .  . .  . 

1,1138 

080 

2,394 

Total . . . 

007,935 

185,580 

309,091 

59.79 

47,28 

To  facilitate  a  perception  of  the  relations,  (lie  numbers  in  the  last/  four  cob- 
urns  are  represented  by  proportional  parts  of  100,  that  is,  by  percentages 
whereof  the  sum  is  100'.  A  correction  in  this  part  of  the  table  has  been  made 
for  unequal  months,  by  first  adding  one-thirtieth  part  to  the  deaths  in  April, 
June,  September,  November,  and  two  twenty-ninths  to  tlm  deaths  in  February; 
thus  changing  all  to  the  majority  standard  of  31  days  before  casting  the  pro¬ 
portions,  Tlio  mean  monthly  proportion  is  8,33,  and  those  which  are.  below 
this  value  of  course  indicate  months  having  less  than  the  average  mortality. 
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The  year  of  tlie  census  ends  with  the  last  of  May,  and  the  deaths  in  that 
month  are  the  most  numerous*  in  the  returns.  This  circumstance,  however,  is 
very  unusual,  and  after  extensive  scrutiny  the  most  natural  interpretation  ap¬ 
pears  to  he,  not  that  May  is  the  most  fatal  month,  but  that  such  deaths  being 
the  more  recent,  were  better  recollected  and  more  fully  reported  to  the  marshals, 
Many  facts  concur  to  indorse  this  explanation,  especially  the  results  of  tlio 
permanent  State  registry  of  Massachusetts  during  the  nine  years  ending  with 
1859 ;  these  having  been  corrected  to  equality  of  months  are  subjoined  in  the 
last  column  for  comparison ;  and  the  less  numerous  returns  in  Rhode  Island 
furnish  like  results.  It  is  at  once  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
few  State  registries  in  which  the  deaths  are  noted  at  the  time  of  occurrence  are 
adapted  to  show  the  monthly  proportions  of  mortality  more  correctly  than  this 
part  of  the  census,  where  the  deaths  are  set  down  only  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  the  latter  case  an  unknown  portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  must  be  indistinctly 
remembered  or  often  totally  forgotten. 

Without  disguising  this  unexpected  peculiarity,  or  concealing  any  defects  of 
the  census,  it  is  better  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  light  as  shown  by  comparison  in 
the  preceding  table.  The. inquiry  will  naturally  arise,  must  the  distinction  of 
months  therefore  be  omitted  and  the  mortality  statistics  be  considered  onlyfrpin 
other  points  of  view  ?  Without  fully  answering  this  question  at  present,  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe  that  even  as  the  eye  perceives  the  nearer  objects  of  a  land¬ 
scape  more  fully  and  distinctly  than  the  remote,  so  the  recollection  of  past 
events  has  a  similar  recession  which  is  subject  to  laws.  On  this  ground,  pass¬ 
ing  back  from  Slay,  the  monthly  returns  might  be  successively  augmented,  with 
some  variations,  in  an  ascending  scale,  to  correct  for  forgetfulness.  Approxi¬ 
mate  corrections  of  this  nature  can  be  obtained  from  the  army  statistics  of  mor¬ 
tality  at  more  than  eighty  different  posts  scattered  over  the  whole  United  States. 
During  the  twenty-one  years  ending  with  1859  the  official  number  of  deaths 
returned  to  the  Surgeoii  General’s  office  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  com¬ 
mencing  with  J anuary  were : 


First  quarter. 

Second  quarter. 

Third  quarter. 

Fourth  quarter. 

Ycur. 

Deaths  . . . 

•  904 

956 

1,227 

1,096 

4,183 

Proportions ....  .... .... .... 

SI. 61 

22,86  1 

:  •  i 

i 

29.33 

26.20 

100,00 

These  proportions  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  the  two  State  regis¬ 
tries  before  mentioned.  Without  presuming  on  entire  accuracy,  the  relative  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  United  States  census  of  I860  would  he  corrected  to  the  same 
standard  by  taking  the  returns  of  the  first  quarter,  or  first  three  months,  in  the 
former  table,  unchanged,  adding  6,  4G,  and  58  per  cent,  to  the  deaths  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters,  respectively. 

In  the  United  States  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurs  during  the  third 
quarter,  comprising  the  months  of  August  and  September.  In  England  the 
climate  is  less  subject  to  extremes  of  winter  and  summer  temperature  than  ours, 
and  the  deaths  are  much  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  year.  With  but 
a  small  average  difference,  the  least  number  of  deaths  there  occurs  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  the  greatest  number  in  the  first  quarter,  or  winter  season. 

Generally  speaking,  the  normal  course  of  temperature  and  moisture  through 
the  year,  in  any  place,  is  the  most  favorable  to  agricultural  productions  and  the 
most  conducive  to  public  health;  while  great  and  sudden  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  alike  injurious  to  organic  life  and  to  the  human  constitution.  In  the 
promotion  of  public  hygiene  it  lias  further  been  observed  that  the  influence  of 
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the  weather  upon  mortality  is  exerted  more  immediately  upon  infants  and  the 
aged,  whose  vital  force  is  less  than  that  of  persons  in  middle  life. 

Once  more  let  us  glance  at  the  statistics  of  mortality  with  reference  to  the 
Age, s  at  death.  The  whole  number,  including  white  and  colored,  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table.  The  right  hand  columns  on  the  scale  of  100  are  designed 
to  serve,  in  some  degree,  the  purpose  of  a  diagram  for  illustrating  the  relative 
numbers  deceased  at  different  periods  of  life: 

Deaths  classified  by  Ages  and  by  Sex,  1860. 


Number  enumerated. 

Proportltfns. 

Mains. 

remains. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total,  ’60. 

Total,  ’50, 

0  1  .... . 

44,480 

30,794 

81,274 

11.35 

9.30 

20,74 

10.90 

1  2 . , . 

20,588 

12,493 

17,048 

38,230 

5.25 

4.51 

9.70 

g  3  ,, . . .  .... 

11,153 

23,040 

3  19 

2.85 

0.04 

21.41 

a  4 . . . . . 

7,587 

7,083 

14,050 

1.93 

,1.81 

3.74 

4—  S  TT_T  . 

5,333 

5,147 

10,479 

1.30 

1.31 

2,67 

J 

5  10 . 

13,822 

Q,3G9 

13,037 

27,459 

3.53 

3,48 

7.01 

G.68 

in  is  . . 

0,708 

13,137 

1.03 

1.73 

3.30 

4.12 

Ifi  20  . . . . 

8,  III 

9,205 

17,370 

2.07 

2.36 

4.43 

4.79 

on  as. . . . 

10,398 

10,551 

20,949 

2.65 

2.09 

5.34 

\ 

11.74 

pti  30  . . 

9,452 

9,560 

19,012 

2.41 

2.44 

4.85 

an  40  . .  r . . 

•10,224 

15,343 

31,507 

4.14 

3.92 

8. 00 

9,07 

<jn_An . . 

13,470 

10,532 

23,992 

3.44 

2.08 

0.12 

7.14 

fin~.R0 . . . .  ... 

11,902 

8,514 

20,410 

3.04 

2. 17 

5.21 

5.50 

00  70  . . 

11,284 

8,823 

20,107 

2.88 

2.25 

5.13 

5. 12 

70  RO . . 

8,995 

8,009 

17,004 

2.30 

2.05 

4.35 

4.17 

80  90  ....' . . . 

4,770 

4,808 

9,581 

1.22 

1.23 

2.45 

2.54 

. . 

1,884 

1,590 

2,874 

1  fikO 

0.33 

0,41 

0  74 

0.76 

Unknown . . . 

(188 

371 

I^UOU 

TYitnl . 

207,235 

185,580 

,392,821. 

62.72 

47.28 

100,00 

1 

100,00 

— 

In  the  last  column  but  one  the  sum  of  the  tour  PBree^igea  oeween  one  ana 
five  years  of  ago  is  22.21,  which  does  not  essentially  differ  fiom  21.41,  the  eoi- 
responding  percentage  in  1850.  Ty  comparison  throughout  the  last  two  columns, 
itTllfu4er  appear  that  the  only  marked  difference  in  the  distnbp  ion  of  ages 
at  death,  in  1850  and  1860,  is  in  early  infancy,  or  under  one  year  of  age.  >  riom 
some  misapprehension,  occasionally  an  assistant  marshal,  no  regi r  ^ 

as  a  narfc  of  the  active  population,  has  been  less  careful  of  then  enumeiation, 

and  the  greater  proportion^)!7  infants  in  1S60  should  life  1  i^S  iq% 0 3 tlxo*  cl\ olera 
more  complete  enumeration.  Upon  the  middle  age  of  life,  n  the  cho  e  a 
has  traced  a  perceptible  effect,  as  was  to  be  expeci^d  Wthe  ^migmtion. 
With  proper  "allowance  for  this  feature,  the  return  of  deaths  m  I860,  foi  ah 
ages  above  the  first,  appears  similar  and  conformable  to  that  cif  ISoO.  _  _ 

As  before  shown,  the  total  deaths  returned  in  1S60  weie  m  /9  ot  the  pop 
lation  and  in  the  less  healthy  year  of  1850  the  stated 
the  population,  a  few  still-births- being  mciuded  In 

ratios,  exclusive  of  Btill-births,  have  been  recently  collectfjd  ^?|^°g0iiimn 
pfius*  from  ten  years  official  statistics,  and  are  shown  m  the  middle  column 

following :  _  :  — . — - — 


o  Bevolkerungsstatistik,  I,  p.  160. 
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preliminary  report  or  the  eighth  census. 


Ratio  of  Deaths  in  Europe. 


Countries. 

Population  to  one  death. 

j=.2  . 

I|| 

wjl.S 

m 

w  rt  0 

&  S-3 
'  Ef 

50 

49 

49 

44 

47 

.  44 

44 

42 

40 

39 

38 

The  wide  deviation  of  the  stated  ratio  in  the  United  States  from  these  values 
is  partly  due  to  the  more  youthful  character  of  the  American  populaVion,  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  constant  immigration.  However,  by  the  aid  of  the  rates  of  mor¬ 
tality  at  different  ages  in  England  and  France,*  with  those  of  Belgium,  applied 
to  the  United  States  census  of  1850,  the  unequal  distribution  of  ages  is  lioro 
corrected  in  the  three  values  of  the  last  column.  A  largo  deficiency  in  our  re¬ 
turn  of  deaths  is  still  indicated. 

With  regard  to  the  question  frequently  asked,  How  much  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  census  return  of  deaths,  in  order  to  approximate  to  tlio  true  numbers?  tlio 
way  for  an  answer,  as  definite  as  the  subject  admits,  has  been  opened  by  a  re¬ 
cent  investigation.  From  a  combination  of  statistical  data,  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Meech  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  United  St  at  me 
during  the  last  half  century  has  continued  between  limits,  whereof  the  liigkor 
is  represented  by  the  English  life  table,  and  tlio  lower  by  those  of  continental 
Europe.  From  this  proposition,  compared  with  the  last  column  above,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  derived,  that  the  annual  deaths  in  the  United  States  have  been  one  in 
45  or  46  of  the  population.  There  are  localities  where  the  “length  of  clays** 
among  the  people  is  considerably  above  this  standard,  and  others  where  it  is 
below  it ;  the  value  just  Btated,  in  the  long  average,  cannot  be  far  from  tlie  truth. 

The  question  of  supplying  the  deficient  number  of  deaths  can  now  be  answered, 
by  an  approximate  correction.  To  avoid  irregularities  in  tlie  registry  of  infants, 
the  returns  “under  five”  arc  at  present  omitted.  Applying  tlie  foregoing- 
method,  and  regarding  the  deaths  of  1850  as  excesssivo  from  cholera,  it  finally, 
appears  that  the  census  of  deaths  above  five  years  of  ago  should  be  increased  b y 
about  five-twelfths.  The  same  rule  may  possibly  apply  to  the  deaths  noted  ns 
“  one  and  under  five  5”  but  “  under  one,”  the  number  should  be  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio,  not  hero  determined.  Thus  in  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  country, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  where  seventeen  deaths  actually  occurred, 
only  twelve  were  reported  in  the  census,  exclusive  of  early  infancy. 

According  to  the  preceding  determination  of  one  annual  death  in  45.5  living? 
at  the  middle  of  the  year,  tlie  323,272  deaths  returned  in  1850,  by  supplying 
the  omissions,  become  501,000;  and  the  392,821  deaths  enumerated  in  I860 
should  similarly  be  increased  to  680,000.  At  this  rate,  nearly  six  millions 
(5,905,000)  of  our  population  have  deceased  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  tliqir 
places  have  been  supplied  by  the  advancing  numbers  of  a  new  generation. 


*  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  (England),  p.  32. 
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In  concluding  this  discussion,  it  may  he  observed  that  the  census  of  mortality 
compared  with  the  topography  of  the  United  States  will  tend  to  illustrate'  the 
advantages  of  intercommunication.  Our  magnificent  railroads  and  steamboat 
lines  traversing  immense  distances,  while  promoting  an  exchange  of  products,  and 
accommodating  alike  the  tourist  and  the  man  of  business,  constitute  an  important 
agency  for  relieving  the  mind  and  improving  the  health  of  the  people.  To 
those  persons  who  find . the  sea-coast  air  injurious,  to  the  sedentary  professions 
and  city  residents  wearied  with  the  dust  and  heat  of  summer  and  the  cares  of 
business,  a  change  of  air,  and  tlie  shifting  panorama  of  new  scenes  open  renewed 
sources  of  enjoyment,  in  which  all  members  of  the  family  should  participate. 
A  few  mineral  springs  and  “  watering  places”  at  the  sea-Bide  or  among  the 
mountains  are  liberally  patronized.  Yet  -the  adaptation  of  our  country  to  a 
more  general  system  of  travel  and  periodic  resort,  for  sanitary  objects,  presents  a 
most,  useful  field  of  inquiry. 

The  mortality^  of  cities  still  exceeds  that  of  the  country,  especially  among 
children.  Aiid  in  both  town  and  country  a  vast  amount  of  needless  sickness 
exists,  which  is  proved  to  he  preventable  by  ordinary  means.  The  sanitary  im¬ 
provement  of  cities  must  ho  chiefly  intrusted  to  health  officers  on  the  spot,  wlio 
are  conversant  with  the  localities.  Yet  many  of  the  topics  have  a  popular  in¬ 
terest;  such  as  the  introduction  of  tlie  water-supply,  of  which  the  Eairmount, 
the  Oocliituate,  and  the  Croton  water-works  are  examples,  the  difficult  art  of  com¬ 
plete  sewerage  and  drainage,  tlie  opening  of  public  parks  aud  gardens,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  improved  tenement  buildings.  The  vaccination  of  children  before 
admission  to  the  large  public  schools  lias  been  proposed,  on  account  of  the  loss 
and  annoyance  from  irruptions  of  the  small-pox,  a  requisite  which  parental  duty 
should  have  anticipated.  The  ■universal  practice  of  this  safeguard  is  strenuously 
urged,  for,  besides  frequent  cases  of  unavoidable  exposure,  of  loathsome  sick¬ 
ness  and  entailed  suffering,  many  lives  are  annually  lost  by  the  culpable  neglect 
of  Vaccination.  ■' 

A  great  improvement  in  the  registration  of  deaths,  beyond  the  hare  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  old  “hills  of  mortality,”  consists  in  noting  the  principal  circum¬ 
stances  of  decease.  This  prepares  the  way,  in  skilful  hands,  for  special  and  in¬ 
structive  researches.  The  classification  of  deaths  with  reference  to  intemper¬ 
ance,  to  different  occupations  and  trades,  will  determine  among  wliat  classes  the 
mortality  is  the  most  excessive,  and  aid  to  disclose  the  causes.  The  value  of  this 
statistical  method  .is  illustrated  by  several  remarkable  sanitary  investigations 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  balf  century  in  Europe  and  America.  After 
the  facts  comes  the  demand  for  new  improvements  and  inventions.  Some  are 
required  in  the  line  of  Davy's  safety  lamp  for  diminishing  casualties,  and  others 
for  adapting  the  operations  and  processes  of  the  Work-room  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives.  The  subject  is  one  of  special  interest,  and  worthy  of  sustained  ex¬ 
amination  by  our  physicians  and  inveutors.  In  numerous  ways  the  information 
is  so  important  that  an  official  registration  of  deaths,  notwithstanding  the  first 
deficiencies,  is  gaining  adoption  among  all  civilized  nations. 

On  a  general  Life  Table, — Were  the  enumeration  of  deaths  entirely  correct, 
and  were  the  record  combined  with  that  of  population,  and  cast  into  the  syste¬ 
matic  form  of  a  life  table,  the  value  of  this  part  of  tlie  census  would  be  very 
greatly  augmented,  Tlie  plainest  and  most  advantageous  mode  of  expressing 
the  relations  of  mortality  to  the  population  is  conceded  to  be  the  life  table,  de¬ 
vised  by  Dr.  Halley.  In  its  elementary  form  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons  surviving  from  one  age  to  any  other  given  age;  in  another  form 
it  exhibits  the  average  duration  or  “expectation  of  life.” 

The  Carlisle  tabic,  which  has  chiefly  been  used  in  England  and  America,  was 
constructed  by  Milne  from  tlie  returns  during  nine  years,  of  two 

healthy  parishes  in  tlie  city  and  suburbs  of  Carlisle,  in  tlie  north  of  England. 
That  this  table  should  represent  life  insurance  risks  with  accuracy  during  half 
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a  ceaturv  is  singular  and  remarkable.  The  coincidence  is  ascribed  to  what  is 
termed  “tlie  selection  of  lives,”  since  all  the  offices  have  required  a  medical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  assured. 

The  standard  of  longevity  in  the  Carlisle  table  may  thus  be  well  adapted  to 
life  insurance,  while  it  is  too  high  for  the  whole  population.  Mr.  Baily,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  in  Loudon,  forcibly  remarks :  “  It  must  appear  extremely 
incorrect  to  take  the  mortality  in  one  particular  town  as  a  criterion  for  that  of 
tlie  whole  country.  The  observations  ought  to  be  made  on  the  kingdom  at 
large,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Sweden;  more  particularly  as,  in  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  the  calculations  are  general  and  uniform,  and  adapted  to  persons  in 
every  situation.  But  till  the  legislature  thinks  proper  to  admit  some  efficient 
plan  for  furnishing  these  data,  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  laudable  exer¬ 
tions  of  public  spirited  individuals,  and  avail  ourselves  o.f  the  best  light  which 
they  afford  on  this  subject.”  {See  continuation  of  chapter  on  mortality,  p.  114.) 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

(Appendix— Tabde  No.  7.) 

Though  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral  phenomena 
which  they  display,  have  been  objects  of  the  curious  attention  of  philosophers 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  science,  it  is  only  within  three  centuries  that  any  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  alleviate  their  misfortune  by  education,  and 
only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  an  enumeration  has  been  made  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  any  country.  That  deaf-mutes  were  quite  numerous  in  ancient 
times  is  evident'from  the  mention  of  them  in  the  writings  of  that  period.  Prom 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  restoration  of  the  deaf  to  hearing  and  of  the  dumb 
to  speech,  in  the  histoiy  of  our  Saviour,  the  afflictions  in  question  must  have  been 
common  in  Judea.  And  then,  as  now,  congenital  deaf-mutes  were  found  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  in  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  story  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  son  of  King  Orcesus  is  well  known;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  a  painter*  at 
Home,  deaf-mute  from  birth,  who  was  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

We  have,  however,  no  means  of  estimating  what  might  have  been  the  num¬ 
bers  of  deaf-mutes  in  ancient  times.  We  only  know  that  the  infirmity  appeared 
often  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  lawgiver. 
The  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  could  find  no  remedy  for  the  closing  of 
the  customary  channel  of  communication  among  men,  and  abandoned  the  unfor- 
tunate  deaf  and  dumb  as  utterly  incapable  of  instruction  in  letters.  The  cele¬ 
brated  code  of  Justinian,  tbe  foundation  of  modern  European  jurisprudence, 
classed  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  those  persons  who,  by  defect  or  alienation  of 
mind,  were  rendered  incapable  of  the  legal  management  of  tlieir  affairs.  In  the 
middle  ages  deaf-mutes  were  held  to  be  incapable  of  feudal  succession;  other¬ 
wise  there  might  possibly  have  been  deaf-mute  sovereigns  oil  record,  for  wo  nvo 
told  that  an  uncle  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  was  one  of  the  earliest  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  well-educated  deaf-mute. 

The  first  recorded  attempts  to  instruct  this  class  of  unfortunates  were  made 
in  Spain,  about  three  centuries  ago,  by  Pedro  Ponce,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who 
conducted,  and,  as  we  are  assured  on  tbe  testimony  of  several  co temporary  wri¬ 
ters,  with  remarkable  success,  the  education  of  several  deaf-mutes  of  noble  fam¬ 
ilies,  including  the  brothers  and  sister  of  the  constable  of  Castile.  Ponce  died  in 
1504.  Spain  also  presents  the  name  of  Bonet,  who,  half  a  century  later,  taught 
a  brother  of  another  constable  of  Castile,  probably  a  nephew  of  the  pupils 
of  Ponce,  and  who  published,  in  1620,  the  earliest  known  treatise  on  the  art 
of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Both  Ponce  and  Bonet  instructed  their  pupils  in 
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■articulation.  A  liighly-colored  account  of*  the  success  of  the  latter  was  brought 
to  England  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  one  of  the  companions  of  Prince  Charles  in 
Iris  romantic  journey  into  Spain,  and  probably  prompted  the  efforts  of  the  earliest 
English  teachers  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  Germans,  jealous  of  the  honor  of  their  fatherland,  claim,  that  Podolpli 
Agricola  records  the  case  of  a  deaf-mute  who  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write 

full  century  before  the  time  of  Ponce*  without,  however,  giving  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction ;  and  that  about  the  same  time  that  Ponce  he* 
gan  his  labors,  Pasch,  a  clergyman  of  Brandenburg,  instructed  his  deaf-mute 
daughter  by  the  aid  of  pictures.  In  the  next  century  (the  seventeenth)  we 
find  a  few  instances  recorded  in  England,  in  which  more  or  less  success  was 
attained  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  write,  and  even  to  speak.  Dr.  John  "Wallis, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  English  teachers,  left  on  record  in  tlie  philo¬ 
sophical  transactions  an  account  of  his  methods,  which  served  as  a  guide  to  later 
teachers ;  and  engaged,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  with  a  younger  teacher 
of  deaf-mutes  on  the  continent,  John  Conrad  Amman,  of  Amsterdam,  who  is 
noted  for  the  wild  extravagance  of  his  views  respecting  articulation.  Amman 
ascribed  to  speech  a  mysterious  efficacy  in  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  holding 
it  to  be  not  merely  the  most  convenient,  but  the  only  instrument  of  thought  and 
reasoning ;  a  theory  which,  carried  out  to  its  logical  results,  would  make  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  utterly  hopeless  j  since  speech, 
properly  so  called,  is  to  them  incommunicable,  all  they  can  acquire  of  it  being 
limited  to  the  visible  and  felt  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Nevertheless 
these  absurd  views  of  Amman  on  the  exclusive  fitness  of  speech  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  thought  still  influence  the  practice  of  the  German  teachers  of  our  own 
times. 

Xhiring  the  two  centuries  that  succeeded  the  first  labors  of  Ponce  we  only 
find  here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  a  teacher  who,  moved  in  some  cases  by 
philosophical  curiosity,  in  others  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  in  others  by  parental 
affection,  undertook,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  education  of  one  or  two  deaf- 
mutes.  In  many  cases  these  early  teachers  were  ignorant  of  the  labors  of  their 
predecessors ;  the  teacher  had  to  grope  his  own  way,  and  the  processes  were  in¬ 
vented  over  and  over  again.  Thus  the  art  made  little  progress  till  the  time  of 
the  Abbe  de  1’Epee. 

This  justly  celebrated  man,  while  living  in  Paris  a  life  of  literary  ease,  had 
hia  sympathies  interested  in  the  case  of  two  sisters,  twins,  whose  privation  of 
speech  and  hearing  seemed  to  cut  them  off  from  the  hope  of  religious  instruction. 
IPe  gave  himself  to  their  instruction  with  the  zeal  of  a  missionary,  who  believes 
the  eternal  welfare  of  immortal  souls  at  stake.  Succeeding  beyond  his  hopes 
in  this  new  vocation,  he  devoted  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  tlie  cause  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  and  in  the  school  which  he  founded  was  Been  a  spectacle  which, the 
world  had  never  seen  before — a  largo  community  of  deaf-mutes  restored  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse  through  a  language  of  their  own.  Having 
collected  more  than  Bixty  into  his  own  school,  and  finding  that  numbers  more 
existed  beyond  his  reach,  De  l’Epec  labored  with  success  to  impart  some  of  his 
own  zeal  to  others,  and  (while  other  early  teachers  made  a  secret  monopoly  of 
tlieir  art)  freely  communicated  his  method  to  the  world.  Teachers  formed  by 
his  lessons  founded  schools  in  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  even 
Spain.  Flattered  by  the  frequent  presence  at  his  lessons  of  eminent  visitors, 
up  to  the  rank  of  emperor,  De  VEpee  labored  with  success  to  make  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  popular.  The  impulse  given,  by  his  zeal  and  labors 
opened  anew  era  for  the  deaf'  and  dumb.  It  is  only  from  his  time  that  the 
duty  of  educating  them  began  to  take  hold  of  the  public  conscience.  The 
school  which  he  founded,  and  long  supported  from  his  own  means,  was  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  after  his  death. 

3  o 
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countries  of  Europe  and  in  America. 


the  teaching  of  an  articulation  which,  iu  uu»  -  ‘ 

and  an  unpleasant  means  of  communication  with  the  deaf.  Articulation  was 
also  a  prominent  part  of  the  method  of  Braidwood,  more  because  the  idea  of 
restorin'*  the  dumb  to  speak  is  so  attractive  to  their  friends  and  to  the  public, 
than  from  any  real  advantages  which  the  pupils  taught  to  articulate  derive  in 
the  intercourse  of  society  from  any  attainments  in  speaking  possible  to  the  cleat 
and  dumb.  For  many  years  past  the  tendency  of  the  more  correct  public 
opinion  in  England  has  been  to  the  disuse  of  the  efforts  to  teach  articulation, 
as  producing,  in  most ’cases,  results  of  very  trifling  value  at  an  unreasonable 
expense  of  time  and' labor.  _  __  ,  , 

The  main  peculiarity  of  the  French  system,  or  that  of  De  l’Epee  as  improved 
by  his  able  successors,  Sicard  and  Bebian,  was  the  cultivation  and  expansion 
of  the  language  of  gestures— the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb- — «h 
the  means'3  of  mental  and  moral  development,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
instruction,  by  which  the  meaning  of  written  language  is  imparted,  enabling  the 
pupil  to  communicate  with  all  who  can  read  and  write,  and  opening  to  him  that 
world  of  knowledge  found  in  books.  _ 

This  system  prevails  in  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  brought  to  this  country  in  1S1G  by  the  late  venerated 
founder  of  the  American  Asylum,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  father  of  the  present 
worthy  principal  of  the  institution  in  the  federal  capital.  Mr.  Gallaudet  having 
become  interested  in  the  case  of  a  deaf-mute,  daughter  of  Dr.  Cogswell*  of 
Hartford,  went  to  Europe  to  acquire  the  method  of  instruction,  and  being 


pupil  of  De  l’Epetj,  u.uu  i-eLiuuuig, 

Laurent  Clerc,  himself  a  deaf-mute,  already  distinguished  as  the  best  teacher 
in  the  school  of  Paris,  from  which  lie  brought  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  in  the  best  state  it  had  then  reached,  than 
probably  any  other  man  at  that  time  possessed.  The  American  teachers  had 
thus,  at  the  beginning,  the  advantage  of  a  long  cultivated  and  improved  system. 
Nor  has  the  art  been  suffered  to  remain  stationary  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
diligently  cultivated  among  us  by  many  men  of  eminent  ability  during  half  a 
century;  and  the  results  attained  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
certainly  not  inferior,  in  point  of  practical  utility,  to  those  attained  in  aixy  of 
the  European  schools. 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  lias  been  rapidly  increasing 
during  the  current  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  hardly 
a  dozen  such  schools.  Thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  European  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  about  118,  containing,  at  most,  3,300  pupils.  LDcn 
years  ago  the  number  of  institutions  was  estimated  at  ISO,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  at  6,000,  Of  the  European  institutions  there  are, .about  SO,  mostly  small 
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ones,  in  Germany,  .45  in  France,  and  22  in  the  British  isles.  There  are  also 
two  or  three  schools  in  British  America.  The  three  largest  European  schools 
are  those  of  London,  with  about  300  pupils,  Paris  with  about  170,  and  Groningen 
in  Holland,  with  about  150. 

The  number  of  American  institutions  has  also  steadily  increased.  The 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford  is  the  oldest,  having  been  opened  in  1817.  The 
Hew  York  institution '  is  nest  in  age,  dating  from  1817,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
institution  was  opened  in  1820.  The  Kentucky  institution  was  opened  in  1823, 
that  of  Ohio  in  1S29,  and  that  of  Virginia  in  1839.  The  progress  of  the  cause 
may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  : 


Date. 

No.  of 
institutions. 

No.  of 
teachers. 

No.  of  pupils. 

1834 . 

6 

34 

4GG 

1851 . 4...J 

13 

75 

1,162 

1857 . 

20 

118 

1,760 

I860 . . 

22 

130 

2,000 

The  New  York  institution  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  probably  in  the 
world,  having  310  pupils.  The  asylum  at  Hartford  has  about  225,  the  institu¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia  206,  and  the  schools  of  .Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  from 
140  to  170.  The  southern  institutions  are  comparatively  small,  but  their  present 
condition  cannot  be  ascertained.  Of  the  130  teachers,  including  the  principals, 
about  half  are  men  of  liberal  education,  about  15  are  females,  and  about  50  are 
educated  deaf-mutes. 

The  support  of  these  twenty-two  institutions  costs  not  far  from  8350,000  an¬ 
nually,  of  which  as  much  as  §300,000  is  appropriated  by  the  legislatures  of 
twenty-nine  States.  Provision  for  the  education  of- the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  some 
cases  restricted  to  the  indigent,  in  others  made  free  to  all,  is  made  by  law  in  all 
the  States,  except  the  sparsely  settled  ones  of  Florida,  Arkansas,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  and  Oregon.  All  the  New  England  States  send  their  beneficiaries  to 
Hartford,  New  Jersey  sends  hers  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  send  theirs  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  the  institution  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  under  the  patronage  of  the  President  and  Congress. 

In  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  these  several  institutions,  up  to  the  date  of 
our  last  information,  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  bad  been  invested. 
Except  the  necessary  buildings  and  appurtenances,  the  institutions  generally 
possess  no  permanent  funds,  being  dependent  on  annual  appropriations  from  the 
States  j  but  there  are  three  or  four  exceptions.  The  only  considerable  perma¬ 
nent  fund  is  that  of  the  American  Asylum,  derived  from  a  grant  of  a  township  of 
land,  made  by  Congress,  through  the  generous  aid  of  Henry  Clay,  as  early  as 
1819.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  $200,000.  The  Texas  institution  has  been 
munificently  endowed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  with  a  grant  of  100,000 
acres  of  land. 

Some  prominent  notice  is  due  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  at  the  national  capital,  which  commenced 
its  operations  in  June,  1857,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  on  the  16th  of  February  in  the  same  year. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  as  contemplated  in  its  organization  were  two¬ 
fold  :  First,  to  provide  suitable  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 
‘of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  children  thus  afflicted  whose  parents  are  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States;  secondly,  to  establish  at  the 
national  capitol  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  aud  dumb,  which 
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should  cany  their  education  to  a  higher  point  than  has  yet  been  attained  in 
other  institutions.  In  other  words. to  afford  deaf-mutes  in  America  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education,  to  qualify  them  as  instructors,  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  pursuits  and  occupations  which  are  now  (for  lack  only  of 
the  necessary  training)  beyond  their  reach. 

The  success  of  the  institution  has  fully  equalled  the  expectations  of  its 
founders.  The  first  objcet  has  been  entirely  realized.  The  last  annual  report 
of  the  institution  showed  an  attendance  of  forty-one  pupils.  The  deaf-mutes  arc 
being  carried  forward  in  their  education  according  to  the  French  system,  im¬ 
proved  and  introduced  into  this  country  by  Doctor  Gallaudet. 

The  blind  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  manner  adopted  at  the  Boston 
institution, 

A  collegiate  department  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  the  pupils  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  upon  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  This 
stage  will  probably  be  reached  in  the  year  1864. 

The  appropriations  granted  by  Congress  to  the  institution  have  amounted  to 
$38,509  51;  and  there  has  been  received  from  private  sources  the  sum  of 
$18,025.  .  / 

The  buildings  of  the  institution,  which  will  accommodate  sixty  pupils  willt 
the  necessary  officers  and  teachers,  are  healthfully.' located  on  an  eminence  com¬ 
manding  a  view  of  the  city,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  northeast  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Kendall  is  the  president  of  the  hoard  of  directors,  and  has  contributed 
liberally  to  the  endowment  of  the  institution,  the  immediate  management  whereof 
has  been  from  the  beginning  in  the  hands  of  the  principal,  Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 
M.  A.,  formerly  instructor  in  the  institution  at  Hartford. 

The  corps  of  instruction  consists  of  the  principal,  two  assistant  instructors  of 
the  deaf'  and  dumb,  one  instructress  of  the  blind,  and  a  teacher  of  drawing  and 
the  arts  of  design.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  mechanical  labor. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  seven  of  the  twenty-two  institutions,  those  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  California,  and  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Institution  in  Washington  are  also  institutions  for  the  blind  as  well  as  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  the  support  of  their  136  blind  pupils  is  included  in  the 
sum  already  given  as  the  total  annual  expense  of  the  twenty-two  institutions. 
Allowing  for  these,  the  actual  expense  of  educating  the  2,000  deaf-mutes  now  in 
school  may  be  estimated  at  $330,000.  The  number  now  under  instruction  ought 
to  be  considerably  larger,  especially  in  the  southern  States,  to  give  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb  that  education  which  alone  can  raise*  them  to  the  rank  of  intelligent 
and  useful  citizens.  It  is  restricted  less  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  State  legislatures  than  from  the  apathy  of  unenlightened 
parents,  and  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  their  children. 

statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  earliest  known  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  a  given 
country  was  made  by  the  benevolent  J)e  l’Epee,  who  states  that  there  were, 
about  the  year  1773,  two  hundred  of  these  afflicted  persons  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
whence  he  calculated  that  there  must  have  been  3,000  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
I'f  this  hist  number  is  not  an  error  of  the  press,  the  calculation  seems  very  erro¬ 
neous,  for  we  know  that  the  population  of  Paris  at  that  day  little  exceeded  half 
a  million  of  souls,  while  that  of  France  exceeded  twenty  millions.  If  there 
were  then  two  hundred  deaf-mutes  in  Paris,  a  like  proportion  for  the  whole 
kingdom  would  give  S,(J00  instead  of  3,000.  It  was  not  till  1853  that  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  France  was  actually  made,  and  the  result  gave  a  pro-' 
portion  for  Paris  and  its  vicinity  just  about  that  estimated  by  De  PApee  eighty 
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years  before— one  in  about  2,500  inhabitants;  while  the  ascertained  proportion 
for  all  France  was  one  deaf-mute  in  1,212  souls,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that 
for  Paris. 

The  two  earliest  censuses  known  to  us  made  by  governmental  authority,  in 
which  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  was  noted,  were  that  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  1825,  and  that  of  Prussia  for  the  same  year.  The  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
United  States  were  first  enumerated  at  the  national  census  of  1830,  and  at  each 
census  since.  Enumerations  of  this  class  of  the  population  have  been  made  at 
different  times  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  several  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Great  Britain  they  were  first  noted  in  the  returns  for  the  census  of  1851. 

The  general  result  of  these  enumerations  is  that,  except  in  a  few  extreme 
cases,  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  a  given  country  is  seldom  more  than  about 
eight  hundred  in  a  million,  or  less  than  about  four  hundred.  The  later  enume¬ 
rations  show  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  the  earlier;  but  this  may  be 
owing  to  greater  care  in  making  the  enumeration.  The  Prussian  census?  for 
1828  gave  one  deaf-mute  in  1,548  souls;  that  of  1849  one  deaf-mute  to  1,364 
souls.  Thirty  years  ago  the  general  average  of  all  the  European  enumerations 
then  made  was  about  one  deaf-mute  in  1*500  souls.  Ten  years  ago,  according 
to  a  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Peet,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  there  had  been 
found  70,700  deaf-mutes,  in 'those  countries  of  Europe  ki  which  enumerations 
had  been  made,  in  a  population  of  92,710,000  inhabitants;  a  proportion  of  one 
deaf-mute  to  1,311  souls.  This  proportion  would  have  been  reduced  to  about 
one  in  1,360,  liad  the  result  in  England,  which  returned  only  one 'deaf-mute  to 
1,754  souls,  then  been  known. 

In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  vital  statistics,  we  find,  in  any  large  dis¬ 
trict,  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity  from  one  period  to  another,  showing 
that  the  prevalence  of  deal-dumbness,  as  of  other  afflictions  of  mortality,  is 
regulated  by  general  laws.  The  proportion  in  the  population  of  Prussia,  as  we 
have  seen,  varied  less  than  a  sixth  part  in  twenty-one  years ;  and  that  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  our  census  returns,  has  only  varied  about  one-tenth 
part  in  thirty  years.  The  amount  of  variation  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
table,  calculated  forkhe  white  population  alone  for  1S30,  1840,  and  1850,  and 
for  the  whole  free  population  for  I860: 


Years,  j 

No.  of 

deaf  and  dumb. 

Population, 

1  to— 

1830,.,, .. . 

5,3G3 

0,632 
», 085 
14,209 

1,904 

2,123 

2,152 

1,925 

1840 . . . 

1850,.,. . . . 

I860 . . . . . 

The  increased  proportion  for  1860  is  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  returned  as  “deaf”  were  counted  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  making  the  abstract  of  the  last  census.  This  class  of  persons 
was  carefully  excluded  in  making  the  abstract  from  the  census  schedules  of 
1850,  as  it  will  he  in  the  revision  of  the  tables  of  the  Eighth  Census,  which  for 
want  of  time  has  not  yet  been  effected. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  properly  so  called,  are  those  who  were  born  deaf,  and  in 
consequence  grew  up  dumb,  together  with  those  who  lost  hearing  by  disease  or 
accident  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  lose  also  the  faculty  of  speech  more  or  les'3 
completely.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  persons  who  lost  hearing  in  child¬ 
hood  or  youth,  after  acquiring  the  permanent  power  of  speech,  but  who,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  taught  in  ordinary  schools,  arc  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  special 
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■  .tit,,*;™  for  (V-nf-mutes.  Those  are  sometimes  returned  as  deaf  and  diamT), 
»  have  been  pupils  of  an  institnt on  for  deaf-mutes;  ,ome- 
cqKcum _u  ,  „  4  f alllj  0fteI1  especially  when  then  misfortune 

“  «  Uh £ ^^distinguished  at  all  If  none  hut  this  second  class  of 
Lsons  techiieallT  known  as  semi-mutes)  were  returned  as  deaf  there  could 
K  no  hesitation  in  including  them  all  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  there  arc 


None  wlio  become  —  —  .  ~ 

tables  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  j  but  tins  distinction  was  not  generally  understood  by 

^  Aimtber  source  of  error  of  a  different  kind  is  tlie  frequent  return  as  “dumb  M 
of  "persons  who  are  dumb,  not  as  a  consequence  of  deafness,  but  from  defect  of 
intellect.  If  all  who  are  thus  returned  were  known  to  be  idiots,  all  should  be 
excluded  from  our  tables  of  tlie  deaf  and  dumb ;  hut  the  same  word  appears  to 
he  used  in  many  cases  to  designate  the  proper  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  discriminating  between  those  who  are  dumb  because  deaf,  and  those  ivlio 
are  dumb  from  deficient  intellect.  To  insure  more  perfect  accuracy  for  the  general 
report,  the  list  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  made  out  in  this 
office  from  the  original  schedules,  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  conductors  of  the  several  institutions  that  their  extensive 
knowledge  of  individual  cases  may  be  availed  of  to  correct  the  returns  in  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  cases  to  give  a  general  average  of  corrections,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  approximate  much  more  nearly  to  accuracy  in  this  branch  of  our  statistics. 
A  small  expenditure  for  the  printing  of  this  list  may  be  necessary  to  tliis  eii  <3 . 

Though  by  including  many  returned  as  “deaf”  only,  and  others  returned  ns 
“  dumb  ”  only,  the  returned  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  considerably 
increased 5  there  is  reason  to  believe  this  increase  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
number  of  omissions.  Dr.  Peet  lias  made  it  appear  probable,  for  instance,  that 
owing  to  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  describe  their  children  as  dumb  a  large 
number  of  deaf-mute  children  under  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  were  omitted ;  * 
that  the  returns  of  deaf-mutes  from  most  of  our  larger  towns  are  also  deficient  j 
and  that,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  in  the  case  of  orn* 
foreign  population,  their  deaf  and  dumb  arc  not  as  fully  returned  as  in  the  case 
of  the  native  population.  To  these  we  should  add  many  omitted  by  accident 
or  through  the  hurry  or  carelessness  of  the  marshals.  Allowing  for  all  these 
•causes  of  omission,  it  is  not' improbable  that  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
white  population  rtf  the  United  States  is  as  great  as  that  found  in  England  and 
Germany. 

Taking  the  returns  as  they  are,  we  find  the  sources  of  error  so  uniform  in 
their  influence  that  the  results  will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between 
different  classes  of  the  population  and  between  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
We  may  thus,  in  time,  be  aided  in  forming  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  caiiftcs 
of  deafness;  a  prospect  that  gives  a  higher  interest  to  tlur  returns,  since  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  causes  may  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  ' preventions,  whereby  the 
prevalence  of  this  distressing  infirmity  may  he  diminished. 

The  particulars,  however,  to  be  gathered  from  our  census,  relating  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  are  not  nearly  as  full  as  would  be  desirable  in  this  point  of  view. 
They  do  not  show,  for  instance,  how  many  are  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  and 


5 In  1850  tils  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  returned,  under  10  rears  was  to  the population 
Oi  the  same  age  (whites)  only  as  1 :  3,570  for  males,  and  f  :  4,200  for  tlie  females;  while 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  30  the  proportion  was  1 : 1,550  males,  and  1 : 1,930  females. — 
(iMmtias  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  K  P.  Peel ,  LL.D.) 
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how  many  from  disease  or  accident,  (tlie  latter  supposed  to  be,  nearly  half  the 
whole  in  this  country,  though  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole  in  Europe ;  j*  nor  in 
how  many  cases  there  are  two  or  more  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  same 
family;  nor  in  how  many  cases  the  parents  were  blood  relatives ;  nor  in  how 
many  cases  the  infirmity  is  transmitted  from  parents  to  children.  The  general 
laws  to  he  gathered  from  our  census  returns  are  of  another  kind,  and  relate  to 
the  influence  of  race,  of  emigration,  of  climate,  or  of  geological  formation  on 
the  prevalence  of  deaf-dumbness,  although  they  present  facilities  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  inquiries  which,  if  followed  up,  will  enable  us  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  subject  generally. 

We  note  first,  that  the  white  race  appears  from  our  census  returns  to  be  much 
more  liable  to  deaf-dumbness  than  the  black,  and  of  course  the  free  colored, 
which  has  a  larger  admixture  of  white  blood,  is  more  liable  to  that  infirmity 
than  the  slave  population;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  that  the  colored 
population  is  more  liable  to  blindness  than  the  whites.  This  greater  prevalence 
of  deaf-mutes,  (after  allowing  for  errors  in  the  two  enumerations  of  1830  and 
1840,  which  appear  to  have  risen  from  accidentally -placing  figures  in  the  wrong 
columns,)  is  manifested  in  every  one  of  the  four  enumerations  from  1830  to  1860, 
and  in  the  returns  from  every  State.  The  general  average  of  the  census  of 
1860  gives  only  one  slave  deaf-mute  to  every  4,900  slaves,  whereas  there  is  one 
to  every  1,925  among  flip  free  population.  In  1S50,  excluding,  as  already 
-observed,  the  “deaf,”  there  was?  returned  one  deaf-mute  to  2,152  whites,  one  to 
3,151  free  colored  persons,  and  one  to  6,034  slaves.  The  small  proportion 
returned  among  the  slaves  may  indeed  be  due,  in  part,  to  less  care  and  particu¬ 
larity  in  making  the  enumeration ;  hut  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  a.carelessnes 
so  general  as  to  account  for  so  great  a  discrepancy  as  is  here  shown.  It  seems, 
therefore,  safe  to  assume  that  tlie  colored  race  is  less  liable  to  deaf-dumbness 
than  tlip  white  race ;  and  such,  according  to  the  testimony  of  missionaries,  seems 
also  the  case  with  the  Mongolian  population  of  China  as  compared  with 
Europeans. 

The  next  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  deaf-mutes 
among  a  population  from  which  emigration  has  been  large  than  among  a  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  gaining  largely  by  emigration.  This  fact  is  patent  from  the 
returns  of  every  census,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  table,  calculated  as 
before  for  the  white  population  in  1830,  1840,  and  1850,  and  for  the  whole  free 
population  in  I860 : 


Tlie  Atlantic  States, 
from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  inclusive. 

Ail  tlie  remaining 
States  and  Territory. 

-4,031 
j  to  1,864 

1,333 

1  to  2.335 

dtiiif  mutes  in  1840  •  * . . .  ••»»««•«  * , . .  * •*«««<«* » 

4,475 

1  to  1,993 

2^207 

1  to  2,338 

PrnnnrJinn  tn  nnnn  1  niton  .  . . . . .  , , , ,  , , , ,  *»«*  , .  tk . 

Number  of  dsnf  mules  in  1850  * .... , ,4 ,  M1, , , , ,  ,1(>  •••• 

5,737 

1  to  1,961 

7,819 

3,732 

Proportion  to  popu] Qtion  »•«•*  .»»•  •••<**».*••<  *»«•  **••»»»»  •»»* 

1  to  2,245 

Number  of  (Jcof  niutfis  in  18G0  •*•«<•••»  •**«  » • » »  i  * . . » . 

0,450 

1  to  1,796 

1  to  2,030 

*  Dr.  Petit  estimates  that  iii  Europe  there  are  in  apppulation  of  a  million  G15  deaf-mutes 
who  are  so  from  birth,  and  only  154  by  disease  or  accident ;  while  in  the  United  States  the 
former  class  number  278  in  a  million,  and  the  latter  222.— (See  the  Thirty-fifth  New  York 
Report. ) 
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This  law  is  more  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  returns  from  the  extreme  west. 
California  and  Oregon,  for  instance,  returned  in  1850  only  7  deaf-mutes  in  a 
population  of  105,000,  and  in  1S60  only  84  in  a  population  of  432,000.  Though 
it  may  be  that  the  returns  from  sparsely  settled  districts  are  apt  to  be  less  accurate 
than  the  average,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  comparatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  deaf-mutes  go  along  with  the  stream  of  emigration.  Families  with  deaf- 
mute  children  have  an  inducement  to  remain  in  the  older  States,  at  least  till  their 
children  can  be  educated ;  and  it  may  be  that  such  families,  as  a  general  rule, 
do  not  belong  to  the  more  energetic  and  restless  part  of  the  population.  It  may 
he  owing  in  part  to  a  similar  cause  that  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  is  smaller 
in  America  than  in  Europe, 

The  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  among  the  slaves  of  the  border  States  and  that 
found  in  the  extreme  southern  States  offers  a  contrast  even  more  marked,  which 
is  no  doubt  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  like  cause,  the  deportation  of  so  many 
slaves  southward,  since  we  may  assume  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  slave  would  be 
less  desirable  for  a  trader  than  one  who  can  hear.  In  1860  there  were  returned 
from  the  slave  States  north  of  the  parallel  of  35°,  including  North  Carolina,  but 
excluding  Arkansas,  458  deaf  and  dumb  slaves,  one  to  3,340  slaves;  and  from 
the  more  southern  slave  States  only  350,  but  one  deaf-mute  to  6,920  slaves. 
This  difference  can  hardly  be  due  to  climate,  for  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes 
among  the  white  population  of  South  Carolina  was  greater  in  1830  than  in  any 
other  State,  except  Connecticut  aitd  New  Jersey;  and  at  the  last  census  the 
greatest  proportion  in  the  whole  Union,  allowing  for  the  large  number  from  other 
States  collected  into  the  school  in  Connecticut,  was  returned  from  the  compara¬ 
tively  southern  States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assume 
from  the  census  returns  that  coldness  of  climate  has  any  marked  influence  on 
the  prevalence  of  deaf-mutes. 

It  lias  been  supposed  that  mountainous  and  sterile  countries  have  -a  larger 
proportion  of  deaf-mutes  than  those  that  are  level  and  well  cultivated.  In 
Europe  the  greatest  known  proportion  is  found  among  the  mountains  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  smallest  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Belgium.  But  we  have  no  such  deep, 
dark  humid  valleys  as  those  of  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  the  population 
seems  to  deteriorate  from  generation  to  generation,  and  where  cretinism,  often 
allied  to  deaf-dumbness,  prevails  to  a  painful  extent.  Whether  in  our  mountainous 
districts  deaf-mntism  is  more  prevalent  than  in  more  level  regions  can  hardly  bo 
determined  till  our  population  becomes  more  stationary.  We  observe  that,  by 
the  British  census  of  1S51,  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  was,  indeed,  smaller  in 
level  and  fertile  England  than  in  the  more  mountainous  and  sterile  countries  of 
Wales  and  Scotland;  hut  on  the  other  hand,  Ireland,  a  comparatively  level 
country,  presents  a  larger  proportion  than  Wales,  and  about  as  large  as  Scotland, 
In  our  own  country  the  proportion  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  though 
greater  than  in  most  of  the  other  northern  States,  is  less  than  in  the  fertile  re¬ 
gions  of  Kentucky. 

If  we  assume  as  a  probable  theory  that  congenital  deafness  is,  in  most  cases, 
an  arrest  of  development,  owing  in  some  cases  to  deficient  vital  power  in  one  or 
both  parents,  and  in  other  cases  to  a  physiological  unfitness  of  the  parents  for 
each  other,  and  that  the  loss  of  hearing  by  disease  or  accident  is  more  prevalent 
among  children  whose  constitutional  vigor  is  impaired,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
mountainous  regions,  that  are  found  favorable  to  general  health  and  to  longevity, 
as  many  mountainous  regions  are  known  to  be,  should  present  more  cases  of 
deaf-mutes  than  other  regions. 

,  The  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  of  the  geological  formation  of  a  country  on 
the  prevalence  of  deaf-mutism  is  an  interesting  one,  but  partly  from  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  geological  character  of  a  given  district,  partly  from  the  labor 
requisite  for  the  investigation,  very  little  has  yet  been  clone  to  elucidate  this 
point.  Kentucky  lias  returned  at  each  census  a  large  proportion  of  deaf-mutes, 
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and  Kentucky  is  a  limestone  country.  This  statement  embraces  about  all  that 
may  at  present  be  hazarded  on  this  point. 

BLIND. 

The  first  regularly  organized  establishment  for  the  charitable  relief  of  the 
blind  is  known  as  “  The  Hospital  Imperials  des  Quinze  Vingts”  It  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  St.  Louis  in  1260,  and  still  exists.  It  contains,  as  its  name 
implies,*  fifteen  score,  or  300  blind.  It  is  an  asylum  only  for  adults,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  instruct  its  inmates. 

Although  much  had  been  done  by  celebrated  blind  persons  and  others  in  over¬ 
coming  the  privations  of  sight  by  ingenious  contrivances  for  the  touch,  the  first 
successful  effort  in  systematic  instruction  was  made  by  Valentin  Hauy.  In¬ 
spired  by  the  success  of  the  Abbe  de  l’Epee  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  M.  ITatty  conceived  that  equal  results  could  be  effected  for  the  blind,  who 
wei'e  deemed  more  helpless.  He  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  the  'touch  of  the 
blind  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  as  rarely  to  he  deceived  in  distinguishing  the 
different  coins.  Why  might  they  not  distinguish  letters  if  made  tangible?  Let¬ 
ters  were  printed  in  relief;  maps  with  raised  lines  were  made;  a  class  of  blind 
children  was  collected  and  instructed,  and  the  experiment  was  successful.  Such 
was  the  simple  basis  of  the  system  which  has  been  followed  over  the  civilized 
world. 

A  house  was  procured  in  1784,  in  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Philan¬ 
thropic  Society,  which  may  he  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  present  Imperial 
Institution  for  the  young  blind. 

In  1791  “the  Liverpool  school  for  the  blind”  was  founded,  which  was  the 
first  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  institutions  and  asylums  for  the  blind  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  dates  of  their  foundation,  and  the  number  of 
inmates  in  each : 


No. 


l 


3 

i 


o 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

ia 

m 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
2L 
22 


Location, 

Founded. 

1 

Inmates. 

1791 

80 

1792 

115 

1793 

66 

1799 

154 

1805 

EC 

Dublin,  (<{ Richmond,”  for  males) ......  . . . . . . . 

1809 

20 

Dublin,  0‘  Molyneaux,”  for  females) . . . . . 

1815 

35 

1828 

106 

1831 

13 

1835 

GO 

1835 

12 

1837 

75 

1833 

41 

1833 

56 

17 

1838 

26 

30 

1840 

24 

1841 

21 

1842 

30 

1846 

59 

* 
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Table — Continued. 


No. 

Location. 

Founded. 

Inmates. 

— 

23 

24 

*EuiOBurgj  (ADuey  muj* * . 

25 

. . . 

26 

27 

28 

njOndOIlj  intstuuuuiij 

1 

1 

1 )  0  Tii 

Olul  III 

*  Schools  ami  asylums  more  recently  established,  and  of  smaller  size  5  lliu  dates  ami  numbers  not  ascct  mim'd. 


Associations  and  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain . 

1.  London. — “ Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  tlio  Blind. ” 
The  object  is  to  supply  the  adult  blind  with  employment.  It  has  six  branches 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  viz :  in  Bradford,  Davenport,  Leicester,  Liverpool, 
Sheffield,  and  Surry. 

2.  London.— Society  for  Printing  and  Distributing  .Books  for  the  Blind,  1854, 

3.  London.— Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  1837. 

4.  London.— Christian  Blind' Relief  Society,  1843. 

5.  London.— Society  for  Supplying  Home  Teachers. 

6.  London. — “The  Blind  Man’s  Priced,  or  Day’s  Charity.”  (Pounded  by 

the  late  Mr.  Day,  who  left  ,£100,000  for  the  benefit  of  .persons  suffering  under 
loss  of  sight.)  ■ 

7.  London.— Rev.  Win.  Hetherington’a  charity  (1774)  appropriates  <r£IO, 
yearly,  each  to  50  blind  persons  over  60  years  of  age. 

S.  London. — The  Painters  and  Stainers’  Company  (1780)  for  the  relief*  of 
blind  persons  above  61  years  of  age. 

9.  London.— The  Cord wamers’  Company  (1782)  distributes  o GG,  annually,  to 
105  blind  persons, 

10.  London. — Society  for  Improving  the  Social  Position  of  the  Blind. 

11.  London. — The  Cloth-workers’  Company. 

12.  London. — The  Drapers’  Company , 

13.  London. — The  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

14.  London.— The  Society  for  Granting  Annuities  to  the  Blind. 

The  last  six  grant  small  annuities  for  the  relief  of  blind  persons. 


Institutions  for  the  blind  on  the  Continent  of  Europe . 


No. 

Location. 

Founded  • 

1 

Paris,  Hospital  Imperlale  dcs  Quinze  Vingta . . . . 

1s2Gl> 

2 

Paris,  Imperial  Institution  fbr  the  young  blind . . . . 

1784 

3 

Vienna,  Austria. . . .  . . . . . . . . 

4 

Prague, Bohemia,. . . . . . . .  ....  . 

lftOI 

5 

Amsterdam,  Holland . • . t ■  .  .  . . 

1 801 

a 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. . . ,  ( . t . 

1806 

1805 

7 

Berlin,  Prussia . . . ,,  „ 

8 

Milan,  Sardinia.  . . .  , 

9 

Dresden,  Saxonv . . . . 

1809 

10 

Zurich,  Switzerland. . . 

18Gl> 

11 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  . . f . .  ,  ,  v 

mu 

12 

Brussels,  Belgium . . . 

13 

Lausanne,  Switzerland . . 

43 
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Institutions  for  the  blind  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, — Continued. 


No. 

Location, 

Founded. 

14 

Breslau,  Prussia . . . . . . . . 

1816 

15 

Konigshurg,  Prussia. . . . . . . . . tl  , 

.  ]gJQ 

16 

17 

18 

Naples,  Tt.aly . . . . . . . . . _ _ 

19 

Germunrl,  Wurfcmborg . . . . . . . . 

20 

Liutz,  Austrin . . . . . . . . . .  ... 

18^4 

21 

*  Igor, 

22 

Friesirjgen . .  . . . . . . . . 

Igog 

23 

IROg 

24 

Hamburg, Holland . . . . . . 

1830 

25 

Antwerp,  Belgium. . . . . . 

SO 

B  ruses,  Belgium . . . . . . . 

27 

Brunswick,  Brunswick. . . . . . . 

28 

Frankfrirt-on-tlie-Mayn  . . . . . . . . .  .....  ........... 

29 

Friedberg,  Hesse . . 

30 

Lille,  Prance,  ••••«,».«*»».. ».«••«•  «... »*. , •«»•  «n» i,*. 

31 

Berne,  Switzerland... . . . 

32 

Stilt  tgardt,  Wurtemberg. . . . . . . . 

33 

Friedh erg,  Switzerland  . . . . . . . . . . 

34 

Liege,  Belgium . . . . . . .  . . .  ............. 

35 

Christiana,  Norway.  . . . . . 

Institutio7is  for  the  blind' in  the  United  States,  with,  the  number  of  pupils  and 
blind  persons  employed  by  them . 


Location. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
18 
17 
IB 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Boston . 

New  York...,. 
Philadelphia 

Coiumbus . 

Staunton . 

Louisville  .... , 

Nashville . 

Raleigh . . 

Indianapolis . . . 
Jacksonville  . . . 
Cedar  Springs  . 

Janesville . 

St.  Loui3...... 

Macon.... 

Baton  Rouge  .. 

Jackson . . 

Iowa  City . 

Baltimore . 

Flint . 

Austin . ,. 

Washington  ... 
Little  Rock.... 
San  Francisco. 


State. 


Massachusetts  ...... 

New  York . . 

Pennsylvania.... .... 

Ohio . . 

Virginia . . 

Kentucky  . . 

Tennessee . 

North  Carolina  ..... 
Indiana  ..  ..  ....  >v. 

Illinois . 

South  Carolina  ..... 

Wisconsin . 

Missouri . . 

Georgia . . 

Louisiana . 

Mississippi . 

Iowa . . . 

Maryland...... . 

Michigan . . 

Texas.'... . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Arkansas . 

California  .......... 


Founded. 

No.  of  pupils 
and  blind 
employed. 

1833 

Ill 

1633 

1G7 

1833 

177 

1837 

120 

1838 

44 

1842  • 

54 

1844 

3G 

1845 

18 

1846 

72 

1847  . 

50 

1848 

17 

1850 

40 

•  1851 

2D 

1851 

31 

1852 

14 

1852 

10 

1853 

40 

1853 

25 

1853  ’ 

33 

1855 

12 

1857 

6 

1859 

10 

I860 

S 

Total  pupils  and  inmates, 


1,12G 


44  preliminary  report  on  the  eighth  census. 

Vranortion  of  blind  persons  in  the  several  States,  and  to  the  whole  population 
rropouum  j  j  in  the  United  States. 


States 


Alabama . .  **;* 

Arkansas . . . . 

California  . . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware......... . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . . 

Iowa . . . . 

Kansas  . . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine . . 

'Jar;  land . . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan . . . 

Minnesota . . . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . . . 

New  Hampshire  . . 

New  Jersey... . . 

New  York................ 

North  Carolina,,.,, . 

Ohio  . . . 

Oregon . . . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Soatfi  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . . . 

Texas . . . 

Vermont........... . 

Virginia, . . . 

Wisconsin . 

Dakota  Territory . 

District  of  Columbia ...... 

Nebraska  Territory  ....... 

N ew  Mexico  Territory  . . . . 

Utah  Territory . . 

Washington  Territory . 

Total . 


Free,  blind. 

Slaves,  blind. 

Free,  one  in— 

Slaves,  one  in~ 

204 

114 

2,594 

*3,  S1G 

US 

26 

2,749 

4,273 

03 

6,032 

152 

3,027 

2,629 

42 

15 

21 

5,245 

2,940 

207 

188 

2,003 

2,45B 

476 

3,017 

530 

2,548 

192 

3,510 

10 

10,711 

530 

144 

1,755 

1,565 

112 

118 

3,365 

2,811 

233 

2,096 

264 

34 

2,272 

2,564 

498 

2,472 

954 

2,595 

23 

7, 044 

147 

116 

2,413 

3,  7C4 

3B8 

CO 

2,737 

1,915 

142 

2,296 

203 

3,230 

1.708 

2, 199 

1 5  ,uu 

392 

ISO 

1,667 

1,751 

690 

2,602 

9 

5,829 

1,187 

2,448 

85 

2, 054 

171 

120 

1,761 

3,  353 

437 

117 

1,908 

2,356 

119 

31* 

3,535 

5,SSU 

165 

1,903 

557 

232 

1,984 

2,115 

2*20 

3,520 

,  & . 

47 

- 

3 

* 

•  149 

17 

3 

11,125 

1,510 

Proportion  of  blind  slaves  to  all  slaves,  one  in . .  . .  9,616 

Proportion  of  blind  to  the  whole  population,  one  in . . . . .  2, 470 


For  the  advantage  of  comparisons  the  following  statistics  of  the  "blind  in 
Europe  are  given : 

According  to  the  census  of  1851  the  whole  number  of  blind  persons  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  29,074,  viz:  ■ 
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[n  England  and  Wales  . . . . . 

i  q  onfi  .  i  a, 

Ln  Scotland . . . 

- -  3,010;  1  in  960 

In  islands  m  the  British  sea  . . 

Total  in  Great  Britain . . . 

tu  Ireland . 

7  UQ7  .  1  Q7Q 

Total  in  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  ...... 

A  larger  proportion  of  blind  persona  i«  found  to  exist  in  the  agricultural  dia- 
trlcta  of  Grout  ibntiiin  than  in  tho  manufacturing  ami  mining  districts  and  large- 
cities.  There  is— 

In  London  . . * .  1  blind  to  every  1,025  persons 

In  Birmingham . . .  I  blind  to  every  1,1S1  persons 

In  Leeds  . . 1  blind  to  every  1,203  persons 

In  Sheffield  ...... . 1  blind  to  every  1,141  persons. 

In  tlii'  whole  kingdom .  1  blind  to  every  950  persons. 

The  British  census  of  1851  gives  some  remarkable  facts  in  regard  to  the  ages 
of  blind  persons,  widely  different  from  estimates  hitherto  received.  Of  the 
21,487  blind  persons  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  there  were — 

Under  20  years  of  age,  only . 2,929,  or  H  per  cent. 

Between  20  and  00 . .  8,450,  or  39  per  cent. 

Above  00. .  10,102,  or  47  per  cent. 

While  less  tlmn  one-seventh  wove  under  20,  nearly  one-half  were  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  ago  of  00  and  upwards;  showing  the  small  proportion  blind  in  infancy, 
the  largo  number  blinded  by  old  age,  and  also  the  longevity  of  the  blind. 

In  Prussia  (183.1)  it  was  estimated  that;,  out.  of  9,212  blind  persons,  846,  or 
nearly  ^ ,  wore  between  the  ages  of  1  and  16.  In  Brunswick,  out  of  286  blind, 
were  under  7. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  of  the  blind  in  France.  But  if  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  tho  same  as  that  of  adjoining  countries,  thorn  were  in  1836  24,675 
blind,  or  1  to  every  1,360  inhabitants, 

Comparative  portion  of  Mind  persons  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Europe  tend  in  tho  United  States. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (1851,) .  i  in  950 

France,  (census  of  1836,)  . . 1  in  1,360 

Belgium,  (1831,) . 1  in  1,316 

Level  portions  of  the  (le.rm an  Btal.es.. . .  1  in  950 

More  elevated  portions  of  Germany.. . . 1  in  1,340 

Prussia,  (average  of  census  in  1831, 1834,  and  1837,) .  1  in  .1,40.1 

Alpine  regions,  (1831,) . . . . : . . .  1  in  1,500 

Sweden . 1  in  1,091 

Norway . 1  in  482 

United  States,  (1850,) . .  . . 1  in  2,470 


Tho  remarkable  hud  is  given  by  this  table  that  the  blind  in  tho  United  States 
hut;  little  exceeds  twofJUs  of  the  number  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  are 
less  than  three-ffths  of  the  number  in  Franco,  in  proportion  to  the  populations 
of  those  countries. 

Tho  proportion  of  tho  blind  in  each  of  tho  United  Status  to  tho  population, 
considered  hi  relation  to  geographical  position,  shows  that  whatever  causes  may 
have  modified  those  proportions,  climate  has  had  little  or  no  influence ;  and  that; 
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the  tables  of  Dr.  Zenue,  of  Berlin,  so  mucli  referred  to  as  showing  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  according  to  latitude,  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  United 
States. 

According  to  those  tables  the  proportion  is — 

In  latitude  20  to  30 .  1  in  100  In  latitude  50  to  60 .... .  1  in  1,400  , 

In  latitude  30  to  40  - .  1  in  300  In  latitude  60  to  70  - ... .  1  in  1,000 

In  latitude  40  to  50  „ . .  1  in  SO  0 

The  following  contrary  results  appear  in  certain  geographical  districts  of  the 


United  States : 

Southern  States. 

Louisiana,  latitude  29  to  33 .  1  to  3,365 

Mississippi*  latitude  30  to  35' . . .  1  to  2,413 

tVlabama,  latitude  30  to  35 . .  1  to  2,594 

Northern  States. 

Maine,  latitude  43  to  47 . . . .  1  to  2,696 

Massachusetts,  latitude  42  to  43 . . . . .  1  to  2,472 

Michigan,  latitude  42  to  46. . . .  1  to  2,595 


Iu  other  respects,  and  from  other  causes,  large  differences  occur  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  blind  persons  in  some  of  the  States.  In  Texas  (latitude  between 
26  and  30)  there  is  1  blind  to  3,535;  Oregon,  1  to  5,829;  California,  1  to  6,032; 
Minnesota,  1  to  7,044;  Kansas,  1  to  10,711.  These  are  distant  and  thinly-pop¬ 
ulated  States,  to  which  blind  persons  would  rarely  emigrate*  and  contain  com¬ 
paratively  few  aged  persons,  among  whom  a  larger  portion  of  the  blind  are 
found, 

The  extraordinary  exemption  from  blindness  in  tlie  United  States  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  census  returns,  which  give  the  latter  about 
two  and  a  half  times  more  blind  than  the  former  country,  is  a  fact  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  suggests  inquiries  into  the  causes.  We  have  too  little  data  to 
warrant  any  certain  conclusions.  Sufficient  exists,  however,  to  show  that  small¬ 
pox.  has  been  a  prolific  cause  of  blindness  in  Grreat  Britain,  but  not  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  1,456  blind  persons  received  into  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,  from 
1791  to  1860,  250,  or  more  than  one-sixth ,  were  blinded  by  small-pox. 

Of  the  pupils  in  the  Glasgow  Asylum  nearly  one-fifth  were  blinded  by  small¬ 
pox. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  of  476  pupils  received,  only  21,  or  about 

part  of  the  whole  were  blinded  by  small-pox.  Of  118  pupils  in  the  Ohio 
Institution,  to  a  certain  date,  only  one  was  blinded  by  small-pox.  Dr.  Crampton, 
of  Manchester,  England,  estimated  that  between  4,000  and  5,000  were  blinded 
by  small-pox  iu  Great  Britain. 

SYSTEM  OP  PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

* 

The  blind  of  necessity  read  by  the  touch.  The  method  of  printing  in  raised 
letters  originated,  as  stated,  -with  Valentin  Ilauy,  in  Paris,  in  1784.  Since  then 
various  kinds  of  embossed  letters  and  characters  have  been  adopted.  The 
alphabetical  systems  are  known  as  the  Roman  capitals ,  as  in  the  books  priufcet] 
at  the  Glasgow  and  Pennsylvania  institutions ;  the  combined  capital  and  lower 
ease,  as  in  books  from  the  Bristol,  Paris,  anil  some  of  the  German  institutions; 
and  the  angular  lower  case ,  of  the  Massachusetts  institution. 

The  arbitrary  systems  are  known  as  Braille’s  in  Prance ;  Carton’s  in  Belgium ; 
Lucas's,  Frere's,  and  Moore’ s  in  England.  Both  systems  have  their  peculiar 
advantages.  While  some  institutions  adopt  the  principle  that  the  alphabets  aiui 
all  tangible  apparatus  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  universally 
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in  use  by  tlie  seeing,  it  must  be  conceded  that  tbe  simple  arbitrary  characters 
of  Braille,  Lucas,  and  others,  are  more  readily  learned  by  the  adult  blind  and 
those  whose  touch  has  become  less  sensitive  by  work. 

Books  for  tlie  blind  are  quite  limited  in  number  and  dear.  Of  the  principal 
works  of  this  character  may  be  named :  the  whole  Bible,  printed  at  the  Glasgow 
Asylum,  in  19  volumes,  quarto,  price  $48  j  the  whole  Bible,  in  8  large  volumes, 
price  $20 ;  A  cyclopedia,  8  large  volumes,  (unfinished ; )  Milton’s  Poetical  Works, 

2  volumes;  Paley’s  Evidences,  1  volume;  Oornbe  on  the’  Constitution  of  Man, 

1  volume;  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  1  volume;  Rudiments  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  1  volume;  Lardner’s  Universal  History,  3  volumes;  Common 
Prayer,  1  volume;  Pope’s  and  Diderot’s  Essays,  1  volume,  and  other  works 
from  the  Boston  Institution.  A  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  3  large 
volumes;  Select  Library,  5  volumes;  Church  Music,  3  volumes;  Student’s 
Magazine,  6  volumes,  and  other  works  from  the  Philadelphia  Institution.  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  3  volumes,  and  several  other  works  from  the  Virginia 
Institution.  These  and  some  volumes  of  moderate  extent  from  the  Bristol  and 
London  presses  are  all  in  the  alphabetical  type.  The  New  Testament,  and 
portions  of  it  and  part  of  the  Old,  have  been  printed  and  duplicated  several  times 
in  the  three  arbitrary  characters  of  Lucas,  Frere,  and  Moore,  used  in  England. 

While  these  various  arbitrary  systems  do  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  in¬ 
ventors,  two  of  whom  are  blind,  it  is  unfortunate,  considering  the  paucity  of 
embossed  books,  that  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  have  not  been  con¬ 
centrated  upon  some  one  or  two  kinds  of  print. 

GENERAL  VIEW  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  great  object  of  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind  is.to  remove 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  labor,  as  far  as  possible,  by  substituting  the 
sense  of  touch  for  the  lost  sight;  by  a  correct  system  of  moral,  and  mental,  and 
physical  training,  and  by  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  music  or  some  useful 
mechanic  art  to  prepare  them  for  the  active  duties  and  enjoyments  of  life. 
Without  deciding  how  their  mental  and  physical  condition  will  compare  with 
the  general  standard,  it  is  demonstrated  that  they  have  capacities  for  receiving 
a  good  education  in  the  various  departments  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  becom¬ 
ing  church  organists  and  piano  instructors.  The  largest  number  become  practi¬ 
cal  workmen  in  several  branches  of  plain  handicraft.  While ’the  cultivation  of 
music  is  to  them  a  source  of  the  greatest  delight,  and  is  almost  universally  taught 
to  the  younger  blind  as  affording  a  benevolent  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  tlie  exercise  of  the  industrial  powers  supplies  to  the 
mass  of  the  blind  the  great  necessity  of  tlieir  condition.  Occupation  of  mind 
and  body  in  all  these  respects  gives  to  the  blind  in  the  public  institutions  that 
tone  of  cheerfulness  which  is  considered  so  remarkable  in  tlieir  condition. 

But  the  great  result  is  the  preparation  of  tlie  blind  for  self -support  when  they 
return  to  become  members  of  the  community.  It  is  for  this  end  that  private 
bounty  and  legislative  aid  have  been  so  generously  granted  in  the  United  States. 
While  the  young  blind  are  admitted  for  a  term  of  years  to  receive  an  education 
in  the  school  and  music  departments,  in  connexion  with  handicraft,,  adults  at  all 
ages  under  50  are  received  in  some  of  tlie  institutions  for  a  period  of  one  or  two 
.years  to  acquire  a  simple  trade,  when  they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing  in  their 
ability  to  support  themselves,  or  at  least  to  remove  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
and  hopeless  dependence  on  their  friends  or  the  public. 

In  Europe  thousands  of  blind  persons  are  paupers  in  the  poor-houses  or  bur¬ 
dens  upon  friends  who  would  be  able,  if  instructed  in  simple  trades,  to  earn  a 
large  part  of  their  support.  Many  adult  blind  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
same  dependent  condition.  This  number  is  being  partially  provided  for  by 
those  institutions  which  receive  adults. 
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The  employment  of  the  graduate  blind  by  existing  institutions  is  a  subject  of 
interest  in  tlic  United  States  as  in  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  many  worthy  and 
industrious  blind  persons  fail  to  support  themselves  fully.  How  far  and  in  wluit 
way  they  may  be  aided  by  existing  institutions  or  by  others  organized  for  their 
welfare  is  an  important  question  claiming  and  receiving  serious  attention  by  those 
prepared  to  judge  practically  upon  the  subject. 

*  INSANE. 

Among  the  many  evidences  of  progressive  science  and  enlightened  philan¬ 
thropy  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  none  are 
more  characteristic-,  and  perhaps  no  one  appears  in  bolder  relief,  than  the  system 
of  treatment  of  the  insane  which,  adopted  within  that  period,  now  widely  prevails 
among  civilized  nations.  In  a  civil,  social,  and  moral  point  of  view,  the  space 
is  broad  which  separates  the  gloomiest-  cell  of  a  prison,  with  its  bolts,  bars,  and 
chains,  from  spacious  apartments  furnished  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
as  well  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Yet  this  space  lias  been  traversed  by 
the  insane  within  the  seventy  years  next  preceding  the  present  time.  .  It  is 
proposed  to  give  in  this  place,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history,  more  especially  in 
respect  to  the  United  States,  of  this  important  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
-a  large  class  of  our  fellow-men. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  philanthropists  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  took  preliminary  measures  for  the  foundation  of  a  general  curative 
institution  in  that  city;  and  in  1751  the  provincial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  an  act  of  incorporation  under  the  title:  “The  Contributors  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital.”  This  cliartei;  provided  not  only  for  the  relief  of  persons 
suffering  from  general  diseases,  hut  also  for  the  “  reception  and  cure  of  lunatics.” 

It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first-  legislative  provision  in  the  American 
eolonies  for  the  restorative  treatment,  in  a  public  hospital,  of  persons  afflicted 
with  mental  alienation.  The  hospital  was  opened  on  February  11,  1752,  and 
henceforward  one  of  its  departments  was  specially  appropriated  to  that  class 
of  patients. 

The  next  practical  movement  in  a  similar  direction  was  in  Virginia ;  and  to 
her  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  of  all  the  colonies  in  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  the  insane.  An  act  providing  for  the 
lunatics  and  idiots  of  the  colony  passed  her  legislature  on  November  10,’  1760. 
A  hospital  was  erected  at  Williamsburg  at  the  expense  of  c£l,  070,  and  opened 
on  or  about  September  14,  1773.  In  the  course  of  the  war  of  independence 
the  building  was  evacuated  and  used  as  barracks  for  the  colonial  troops.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  but  at  wlmt  precise  period  we  are  not  informed,  it  was  re-opened,  and 
has  since  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  its  original  purpose. 

In  1771  tlic  Earl  of  Dunmore,  then  governor  of  the  colony  of  ^Tew  York, 
granted  a  charter  for  the  institution  now  known  as  the  “New  York  Hospital,” 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  intervention  of  the  war  -with  England  prevented 
the  opening  of  this  hospital  until  January  3,  1791.  Insane  patients,  so  far  as 
appears  by  tlic  records,  were  not  admitted  until  1797. 

Such,  and  such  alone,  according  to  present  knowledge,  were  the  completed 
provisions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  hospitals  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  character  of  the 
treatment  was  more  custodial  than  curative;  and  the  means  employed,  including 
as  they  did,  the  severest  forms  of  bodily  restraint,  were  better  adapted  to  felons 
than  to  persons  laboring  under  disease. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  initiation  in  another  country  of  an 
enterprise  which,  whether  we  regard  the  boldness  of  its  beginning,  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress,  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  has  spread,  the  success 
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which  it  lias  achieved,  or  the  amount  of  good  to  mankind  of  which  it  has  been 
the  minister,  challenges  the  admiration  of  every  advocate  of  human  improvement 
and  every  lover  of  his  race. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  Dr.  Pinel  walked 
the  reddened  streets  of  Paris  a  minister  of  benevolence,  a  physician  with  a 
heart.  He  was  connected  with  the  BieGtre  Hospital,  in  which  many  of  the 
insane  were  confined  in  cells  and  loaded  with  manacles  and  chains.  After 
repeated  solicitations  he  at  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1791,  obtained 
permission  from  tbe  public  authorities  to  remove  these  torturing  implements  of 
bodily  restraint.  The  first  person  upon  whom  the  experiment  was  tried  was 
an  English  captain,  who,  being  subject  to  paroxysms  of  extreme  violence,  had 
been  chained  there  forty  years.  A  promise  of  good  behavior  having  been 
obtained  from  him  the  chains  were  loosed,  and  the  man,  returning  as  it  were  to 
the  joys  of  life,  kept  his  promise,  rendered  himself  useful,  and  had  no  recurrence 
of  maniacal  fury  during  the  two  additional  years  of  his  residence  in  the  hospital. 
Twelve  inmates  of  the  hospital  were  thus  relieved  from  their  irons  on  the  first 
clay  of  the  experiment,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  forty-one  more  were 
similarly  released.  History  furnishes  few  sketches  of  more  touching  interest 
than  the  account  of  these  proceedings  given  by  M.  Scipion  Pinel,  son  of  the 
chief  actor  in  them. 

Hearty  simultaneously  with  the  early  measures  of  Pinel,  and,  as  is  believed, 
without t  any  knowledge  of  them,  "William  Tuke,  of  York,  England,  conceived 
the  plan  of  founding  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  upon  principles 
more  enlightened  and  humane  than  had  theretofore  prevailed  in  Great  Britain. 
His  plan  was  carried  into  execution  by  the  construction  of  the  Friend’s  Retreat 
for  the  Insane  at  York,  which  was  opened  in  the  year  1796. 

Such  was  the  twofold  source  of  the  movement  which,  though  compelled  to 
contend  with  the  precedents  and  the  prejudices  of  ages,  and  though  for  this  and 
other  reasons  its  progress  was  slow  for  many  years,  was  destined  fully  to  triumph 
over  established  usage  in  the  countries  of  its  origin. 

Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  German  students  in  the  medical 
school  of  Paris  had  carried  home  the  new  theory  and  practice  of  Pinel,  and  had 
begun  that  work  of  reformatory  regeneration  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane 
in  their  native  land,  which,  though  small  at  its  beginning  and  repressed  by 
hindrances  similar  to  those  already  alluded  to,  has  since  been,  prosecuted  with 
perhaps  no  less  vigor  or  success  than  in  France  or  England. 

The  spirit  of  the  enterprise  crossed  the  Atlantic  more  slowly  than  it  traversed 
the  boundaries  of  the  -German  States.  The  first  decennium  of  the  current 
century  furnishes  no  new  movement  on  behalf  of  the  insane  in  the  United 
States,  except  the  erection  for  their  accommodation  of  a  separate  though  nearly 
v  adjacent  building  at  the  Now  York  hospital.  This  occurred  in  1808. 

As  early  as  1797  Mr.  Jeremiah  Yellot,  of  Baltimore,  gave  seven  acres  of  laud 
to  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  condition  that  the  government  should  found  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  general  diseases.  In  1798  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  was  made,  and  increased  by  private  contributions  as  well  as 
by  an  appropriation  by  tlie  municipal  government  of  Baltimore,  applied  to 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  building.  But  the  hospital  was  not  opened  until 
1816. 

Tlie  success  of  the  retreat  at  York  having  become  known  upon  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  desiring  to 
provide  hospital  accommodations  for  the  insane,  formed  an  association  in  1812, 
obtained  a  charter,  erected  a  building  near  the  village  of  Frankford,  hut  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  under  the  title  “Asylum  for 
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thf-  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  Keason;”  the  institution  was 

OPTnetbencour£  of  these  proceedings  in  Pennsylvania  measures  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  end  were  taken  by  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  general 
hospital,  in  Boston.  A  distinct  establishment,  though  a  branch  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  was  constructed  near  Charlestown,  noV  in  Somerville,  and  designated  as  the 
■“McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,”  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818. 

Five  institutions  for  the  care  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  United 
States  went  into  operation  in  the  course  of  the  deeennium,  terminating  witli  the 
close  of  1830.  In  1815  preliminary  measures  were  prosecuted  by  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  JSTew  York  hospital  for  the  foundation,  at  Bloomingdale,  of  a 
branch  of  that  institution.  A  grant  from  the  State  legislature  of  an  annuity  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  forty  years  was  obtained,  an  edifice  erected  and  opened 
for  patients  in  1S21,  under  the  title  of  “Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane.” 
The  retreat  for  the  insane  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  the  Kentucky  Eastern 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Lexington,  first  received  patients  in  1S24;  and  the  Western 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia* at  Staunton,  as  well  as  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  in  1828. 

Earliest  in  tbe  next  succeeding  period  of  ten  years  was  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  which  was  opened  in  1833.  The  “V er- 
mout  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Brattleboro’,  followed  in  1836;  the  Central 
Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  in  1838 ;  the  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  South 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  both  pauper  institutions,  in  1839 ;  and  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  at 
Augusta,  and  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Nashville, ’in  1840. 

It  was  during  this  deeennium  that  the  greatest  impulse  was  given  to  the 
scheme  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  production  of  this  impulse  no  man  exerted  greater  influence  than  the  late 
Doctor  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  who  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  The  zeal  and  hopefulness  witli 
which  he  illuminated  a  sphere  thitherto  almost  universally  regarded  in  the 
popular  mind  as  shrouded  with  clouds  and  involved  in  darkness,  and  the  elab¬ 
orate  and  interesting  reports  which,  emanating  from  his  pen,  were  scattered 
broadly  through  the  country,  all  contributed  to  the  awaking  of  an  interest  in  the 
subject  which  had  never  previously  been  manifested. 

In  the  course  of  this  period,  also,  that  eminent  philanthropist,  Miss  Dorothea 
L.  Dix,  began  a  series  of  benevolent  and  beneficent  labors  to  which  female 
biography,  throughout  the  history  of  the  world,  probably  exhibits  no  equal. 
Beginning  in  Massachusetts,  and  subsequently  proceeding  to  other  States,  she 
traversed  the  counties  and  townships  within  their  several  jurisdictions,  visited 
all  the  public  receptacles  for  the  insane,  together  with  all  the  private  hovels, 
dens,  garrets,  and  cellars  fur  solitary  maniacs  to  which  access  could  be  gained. 
She  stimulated  individuals  to  exertions  and  contributions  in  the  cause,  and.  in 
memorials  to  legislatures  and  by  appeals  to  Congress  called  upon  the  govern¬ 
ments  to  extend  the  assistance  of  the  commonwealth  to  this  class  of  its  suffering 
people. 

In  1839  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A  visit  to  Thirteen  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in 
Europe,”  by  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  was  published  in  Philadelphia  and  extensively 
circulated  among  physicians  and  others  interested,  or  likely  to  become  interested, 
in  the  subject.  As  the  first  somewhat  comprehensive  account  of  the  European 
establishments  which  appeared  in  this  country,  it  had  no  small  influence  in  tlie 
promotion  of  the  cause. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  situated  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  old  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
was  opened  in  1841.  The  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Concord  j 
the  Mount  Hope  Institution,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
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of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  Mffieclgeville,  commenced  operations  iii  1842:  tlie 
Yorlc  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  in  1843  ;  the  first  hospital  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  almshouse  for  the  insane  poor  of  Kings  county,  New  York,  at  Flat- 
busli,  in  1845 ;  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  corporate  institution,  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1847;  and  tlie  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Trenton;  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  Insane 
Asylum  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  in  184S.  About  the  middle  of 
the  decennium  the  patients  with  general  diseases  were  removed  from  the  Mary, 
land  Hospital,  at  Baltimore,  and  that  institution  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity  alone. 

Such  were- the  completed  results  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  enterprise  in 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  century.  Among  the  most  important  agencies  in  the 
promotion  of  the  cause*  in  the  course  of  this  period,  was  the  “Association  of 
Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,”  which  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  1845. 

Tlie  propositions  relative  to  the  construction,  arrangements,  and  organization 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.Kirkbride,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  adopted  by  this  association,  have  generally 
been  received  as  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subjects.  Although  the  idea 
may  have  occurred  to  others,  yet  Dr.  Francis  T.  Stribling,  superintendent  of  the 
■Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  was  the  first  to  take  the  active  measures 
which  led  to  the  promotion  of  this  useful  association,  which  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  uniformity  of  views  and  practice  among  the  superintendents  of 
American  institutions  for  the  insane. 

The  first  number  of  the  American  «T oumal  of  Insanity  was  issued  in  July, 
1844.  It  was  edited  by  its  originator,  the  late  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  at  that 
time  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica.  Intended 
not  for  the  benefit  of  professional  readers  alone,  but  also  for  the  dissemination 
of  more  accurate  views  of  insanity  among  the  people,  its  editor  endeavored  to 
adapt  its  contents  to  the  attainment  of  this  twofold  object.  The  Journal  is  still 
continued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  John  P.  Gray  and  the  officers  of  the 
asylum  at  Utica.  It  has  assumed  a  more  purely  scientific  and  professional 
character,  and  lias  done  great  service  in  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  decade  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  of  tlie  McLean  Asylum,  Dr. 
Isaac  Ray,  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  Dr.  U.  A.  Buttotph,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  visited  tlie  rapidly  improving  institutions  of  Europe. 
Among  the  fruits'  of  their  observations  we  have  the  design  of  the  Butler  Hospi¬ 
tal,  by  Dr.  Bell;  an  elaborate  lfisumd  entitled  “Observations  on  the  Principal 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,”  by  Dr.  Ray;  some 
articles  in  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Buttotph;  and  a  descriptive  work 
entitled  “  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany,”  by  Dr. 
Earle.  *  ■  . 

No  less  than  eighteen  new  institutions  were  put  in  operation  during  the  de- 
cenniuin  from  1851  to  I860,  inclusive.  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  Harrisburg;  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Missouri,  at  Fulton,  and  the 
Illinois  State  Hospital  for  tlie  Insane,  at  Jacksonville,  were  organized  and  first 
received  patients  in  1851.  The  new  building  of  the  Tennessee  Hospital,  a  few 
miles  from  Nashville,  was  so  far  completed  as  to  he  occupied  in  1852.  The 
State  Insane  Asylum  of  California,  at  Stockton,  and  the  Hamilton  County  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylum,  a  pauper  institution,  now  at  Mill  Creek,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  called  the  Longview  Asylum,  were  opened  in  1853 ;  the  Massachusetts  State 
Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Taunton,  and  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  (since  .destroyed  by  fire,)  at  Hopkinsville,  in  1854;  the  United, 
States  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Washington,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  ;  the  new  building  of  the  Kings  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Flatbush, 
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■K-  TntV-  the  Mississippi  state  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Jackson;  the  Northern 
New  1  oik,  the  at  Newburg;  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 

Olno  Lunatic  Asy  _,  a  corporate  institute  at  Canandaigua,  New  York,  in 
?fi%t01lCln?auf  Asyhm  of  Norik  Carolina,  at  Ealeigh,  and  a  department  o£ 
Crania  Hospital,  at  Pittsburg,  goon  to  be  transferred  to  an 
f  Lnlvp  estahli^ment.  and  called  the  Dixmont  Hospital  for  the  Insane,)  m 
IsS  ihe aebusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Northampton,  and  the  New 
Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts,  at  Auburn,  m  1858;  the  Michigan 

r"ane.alKala»a,oo,a„d  a  department  of  the  Ml  In- 

jH™?  it  Trov  New  York,  in  1S59;  the  Alabama  Hospital  for  tbo  Insane, 
tTrhcVloosa,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Madison,  in  1860. 

In  JhmW,  I860,  tbc  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  separated  tire 
seres  by  placing  them  in  two  distinct  establishments,  about  one  quarter  of  a 
mile 'apart,  but  on  the  same  grounds  and  under  the  same  general  medrcal  super- 
Stendcuee.  The  buildings  of  the  department  for  males  are  as  large  as  the 
Sal  buildings  which  now  constitute  tbo  department  for  females,  and  y  ero 

erected  and  furnished  wholly  by  the  contributions  of  private  citizens,  most  of 
Philadelphia.  This  is  the  first  example,  m  America,  of  a-  system  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sexes  in  separate,  independent,  hut  united  establishments 

A  valuable  work  entitled  “A  Manual  for  Attendants  m  Hospitals  for  the  In¬ 
ga^  ”  bv  Dr.  John  Cunven,  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Pennsylvania, 
appeared  in  1S51;  and  in  1854  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbndo  published  a  treatise 
“(h  the  Construction,  Organization,  and  General  Arrangements  of  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane,”  which  lias  become  a  standard  authority. 

So  far  as  onr  knowledge  extends,  the  only  hospital  which  has  gone  into  opera¬ 
tion  since  the  commencement  of  the  current  decenmum  is  the  Iowa  State  Hos- 
nital  for  the  Insane,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  which  was  opened  in  1861.  _  A  State 
hospital  at  Austin,  Texas,  was  begun  several  years  since,  and  a  superintendent 
appointed,  but  no  intelligence  of  its  opening  has  reached  us. 

1  Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  all  the  States  have  a  community  of  interest  m  one 
of  tlie  public  hospitals  above  mentioned,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  that  institution  than  of  those  of  a  more  local  character. 

The  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  specially  intended  for  the  insane 
of  the  army,  the  navy,  the  revenue  cutter  service,  and' the  indigent  of  the  pis- 
inct  of  Columbia.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  river, 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
Capitol,  in  Washington.  The  principal  building,  constructed  of  brick,  is  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length.  Its  architectural  plan  andintemal  arrange¬ 
ments  are  among  the  best  which  have  resulted  from  the  experience  and  the 
studies  of  many  able  men  employed  in  the  specialty.  A  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  acres  belongs  to  tbe  establishment.  _ 

The  first  appropriation  by  Congress  for  this  institution  was  made  m  August, 
1S52.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  as  superintended  t, 
and  under  his  direction  and  supervision  the  building  was  begun  in  May,  1S53. 
A  section  of  it  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1S55.  It  is  now  (1862)  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  internal  finish 
of  -  a  small  section.  The  aggregate  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  farm  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings  is  $473,040.  _  .  .. 

The  number  of  patients  on  the  first  of  July,  in  each  year  since  the  hospital 
was  opened,  was  as  follows :  in  1855,  63;  in  1856,  92;  in  1S57,  110;  in  1858, 
117;  in  1859,  138;  in  1S60,  167;  and  in  1861,  ISO.  The  number  of  persons 
treated,  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1861,  was  439.  Of  these  261  were  natives  of 
the  United  States;  169  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  place  of  birth  of  9  is 
unknown. 

The. hospital  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  Since  it  was  commenced  four  different  men,  representing  as  many  shades 
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of  political  opinions,  Lave  held  the  office  of  secretary,  and  all  of  them  have 
manifested  an  intelligent,  liberal,  and  benevolent  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  In  no  instance  has  the  department  sought  to  control  the  patronage 
of  the  institution,  or  in  any  degree  to  cripple  its  usefulness  by  making  it  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  especial  advantage  of  the  political  party  in  power.  Congress  has 
been  liberal  in  its  appropriations ;  and  among  its  members  the  hospital,  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  has  found  warm  and  earnest  supporters,  whose  aid  was 
honorable  to  themselves  and  a  cause  of  gratitude  iu  the  heart  of  every  American 
philanthropist.  The  hospital  remains  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Nichols,  under  whose 
supervision  it  has  been  wholly  created. 

,  Aside  from  tlie  public  institutions,  a  few  private  establishments  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane  have  been  opened  in  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  the 
last  forty  years.  Although  some  of  them  which  have  been  discontinued  were 
directed  by  able  and  humane  men,  and  several  others  still  in  operation  are  con¬ 
siderably  patronized  and  well  conducted  by  men  of  high  character,  yet  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  undeniable  tendency  to  abuse  involved  in  a  purely  private 
pecuniary  enterprise  of  this  kind  as  shown  in  the  history  of  similar  establish¬ 
ments  in  Europe,  has  operated  to  discourage  their  multiplication  and  prosperity 
in  this  country. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  public  institutions  nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
enlarged,  some  to  the  extent  of  doubling  or  trebling  their  -original  capacity. 
With  few  exceptions,  chiefly  among  those  most  recently  founded,  the  buildings 
have  been  undergoing  changes  of  internal  architecture  and  arrangement  in  con¬ 
formity  with  progressive  knowledge.  They  differ  very  materially  in  plan,  ex-  ■ 
tent,  structure,  and  means  and  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  curative  treatment. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  better  class 
of  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  It  is  believed 
that  in  executive  administration  they  are  governed  with  prudence,  benevolence, 
and  kindness;  that  their  officers  are  generally  earnest  laborers,  emulous  of 
improvement;  and  that  the  unfortunate  insane  may  he  committed  to  them  in 
full  confidence  of  immunity  from  cruelty  or  abuse. 

Inasmuch  as  mind  can  be  perceived  and  studied  in  its  manfestations  alone, 
its  essential  nature  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to 
reduce  to  a  positive  demonstration  any  answer  to  the  proposition  whether  in¬ 
sanity  is  really  a  disease  of  the  mind  itself,  or  merely  the  effect  of  corporeal 
disorder.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  especially  by  tlie  psycholo¬ 
gists  of  Germany.  Among  the  physicians  making  insanity  a  speciality  in  the 
United  States  we  know  of  no  one  who  believes  it  to  be  a  disease  of  tlie  spiritual 
part  of  our  nature.  They  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  result  of 
corporeal  impediments  to  the  free  evolutions  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as 
irregularity  in  the  movements  of  a  watch  may  he  the  effect  of  some  small  sub¬ 
stance  placed  among  the  internal  works,  and  thus  preventing  the  gradual  hut 
continual  development  of  the  elasticity  of  the  main  spring.  The  watch  indicates 
false  time,  but  the  spring  is  unimpaired.  The  insane  man  talks  incoherently 
and  fantastically,  but  his  spiritual  being  is  in  its  normal  condition.  The  fact 
that  a  single  portion  of  appropriate  medicine  has  more  than  once  entirely  cured 
a  paroxysm  of  violent  mania  is,  perhaps,  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  tlie  truth 
of  this  theory ;  for  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  essential  structure  or 
nature  of  the  spirit  can  he  reached  and  modified  by  a  cathartic  ? 

The  causes  of  mental  alienation  are  various.  They  have  been  divided  into 
classes,  as  the  predisposing  and  the  exciting,  the  remote  and  the  immediate. 
Some  causes  are  difficult  of  classification,  and  the  subject  in  this  brief  sketch 
is  of  hut  trifling  importance. 

Among  the  manifestly  remote  causes  are  hereditary  predisposition,  constitu¬ 
tional  organization,  and  descent  from  parents  nearly  allied  by  consanguinity. 
Like  many  other  maladies,  insanity  is  disposed  to  propagate  and  perpetuate 
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itself  in  the  line  of  family  descent,  and  instances  are  not  mrfrequent  in  which 
several  children  of  an  insane  parent  have  become  insane.  1  lie  peculiar  organ- 
Son,  whatsoever  it  may  he,  which  favors  an  attack  of  mental  aheuation,  often 
arises,  de  novo ,  in  one  person  or  more  ot  a  family  tlieietofoie  exempt  from  the 

^Th^disposition  to  degeneracy,  in  some  form,  in  the  offspring  of  marriages  uf 
cousins,  or  others  near  of  ldn,  has  long  keen  known,  but  comparatively  recent 
investigations  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  particularly  those  of 
M  Devay  in  Erance,  and  Ur.  Bemiss,  of  Kentucky,  have  more  fully  illustrated 


low  in  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  much  more  frequently  than  in  matrimonial 
alliances  between  the  parties  to  which  there  is  no  traceable  affinity  by  blood. 
Researches  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  demonstrate  the 
comparative  proportion,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pui pose  of  tlie  philosopher* 
the  philanthropist,  or  the  statesman  that  the  predominance  of  those  unfortunate 
results  in  the  marriages  of  cousins  and  other  near  relatives  is  placed  beyond  a 

reasonable  doubt.  ,  .  .  . 

The  subject  has  already  commanded  the  attention  ot  the  legislatures  of  some 
of  the  States,  hut  no  law,  so  far  a3  we  are  informed,  has  as  yet  been  enacted  in 

regard  to  it.  • 

The  prevailing  system  of  education  acts,  perhaps,  as  both  a  remote  mid  an 
■immediate  cause  of  insanity.  The  early  ago  at  which  children  are  placed  in 
school,  their  confinement  often ‘to  ill-constructed  seats,  in  imperfectly  ventilated 
rooms,  and  'the  burdens  which,  in  the  multiplicity  of  lessons,  arc  thrown  upon 
them,  tend  to  an  undue  development  of  the  brain,  enfceblement  of  all  the  other 
vital  organs,  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power,  which  is  the  essence  or  basis 
of  vitality. 

Immunity  from  these  results  can  be  secured  only  by  making  general  physical 
development  and  energy  keep  pace  with  mental  education.  As  a  general  rule, 
whatever  exhausts  the  power  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  depresses  vitality,  or  de¬ 
bilitates  the  body,  may,  through  these  effects,  become  the  causative  agent  of 
insanity.  Hence  ill  health,  the  intemperate  use  of  spiritous  liquors,  debauchery, 
self-abuse,  excessive  and  prolonged  labor,  either  manual  or  mental,  night-watching, 
or  great  loss  of  sleep  from,  any  cause,  excitement  upon  religious  subjects,  domestic 
and  pecuniary  difficulties,  disappointment  and  grief,  are  among  tlio  most  prolific 
causes  of  the  disorder.  It  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and  not  of  a  superabundance 
of  strength,  as  was  in  former  times  generally,  and  is  still,  to  a  wide  extent,  be¬ 
lieved.  It  is  almost  unknown  among  aboriginal  races,  whose  habits  and  customs 
promote  corporeal  development,  strength,  and  vigor,  and  make  no  detrimental 
strain  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  increases  with  advancing  civilization,  and 
abounds  to  the  greatest  extent  wherever  man  is  most  enlightened,  because  there 
the  artificial  habits  and  customs  which  call  the  brain  most  powerfully  into  action 
are  the  most  prevalent. 

The  treatment  of  insanity}  as  pursued  at  the  present  day,  is  properly  divided 
into  two  parts  or  systems,  One  of  these  might  bo  termed  tlio  direct,  tlie  other 
the  indirect ,  but  they  are  generally  called  the  medical  and  the  moral  treatment* 
The  medical  treatment  consists  in  tlie  use  of  such  medicines  as  in  each  particular 
case  will  he  likely  to  restore  the  body  to  a  healthy  condition.  This  treatment, 
as  a  system,  has  undergone  a  radical  change  within  the  last  fifty — mostly  within 
the  last  thirty— years.  Formerly,  based  upon  tlio  theory  that  insanity  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  strength,  or  of  active  inflammation,  it  chiefly  consisted  in  the  liberal  em¬ 
ployment  of  blisters,  purgatives,  cupping,  and  blood-letting.  Now,  founded  upon 
the  well-supported  theory  that  the  disorder  originates  in  debility,  its  principal 
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remedies  are  stimulants  and  tonics.  The  success  of  the  present  method  demon¬ 
strates  not  only  the  excellence  of  the  practice  hut  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

The  moral  treatment  includes  the  exercise  of  a  mild  hut  firm  directive  and 
disciplinary  power  over  the  actions  of  the  patient,  hy  which  he  is  gradually 
restored  to  healthful  habits  and  wholesome  self-restraint,  and  the  attempt  to  win 
him  from  the  vagaries  of  his  delusions  to  those  mental  and  manual  pursuits 
which  give  solidity,  strength,  and  activity  to  the  normal  mind.  The  means 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  regular  hours  of  hospital  life,  ap¬ 
propriate  manual  labor,  walking,  riding,  athletic  and  other  games,  attendance 
upon  religious  services,  reading  and  otHer  literary  pursuits,  lectures  upon  scien¬ 
tific  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  dramas,  concerts,  balls,  and  other  recreations, 
entertainments,  and  amusements.  In  the  method  of  moral  treatment  the  change 
has  been  no  less  than  in  that  of  medical  treatment.  This  change  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  two  brief,  generic  statements ;  first,  the  almost  absolute  disuse  of 
mechanical  appliances  for  bodily  restraint ;  and,  secondly,  the  introduction  of 
the  conveniences,  comforts,  and  to  some  extent  the  luxuries  that  appertain  to 
civilized  life,  into  the  apartments  of  the  patients, ‘and  to  all  parts  of  the  hospital 
establishments  where  such  means  will  benefit  them.  This  change  has  been 
gradual,  and  the  detailed  history  of  its  progress  would  occupy  more  space  than 
is  compatible' with,  ourpresent  purpose. 

In  1838  Mr.  Hill,  house  surgeon  of  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum,  England, 
published  a  work  in  which  lie  advanced  the  following  proposition  as  a  principle: 
«  In  a  properly  constructed  building,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  atteud- 
-  ants,  restraint  is  never  necessary,  never  justifiable,  and  always  injurious,  in  all 
cases  of  lunacy  whatever.”  This  proposition  appears  to  have  been  founded 
upon  Mr.  Hill’s  experience ;  at  the  asylum  mentioned.  At  that  institution,  in 
1S30,  of  92  patients,.  54  were  placed  under  mechanical  restraint  a  total  of  2,364 
times,  during  an  aggregate  time  of  27,113  hours.  The  sum  of  this  restraint 
was  diminished  in  succeeding  years  until,  in  1836,  with  115  patients,  12  were 
thus  restrained  a  total  of  39  times,  and  during  an  aggregate  time  of  334  hours  ; 

and  in  March,  1837,  all  mechanical  restraint  was  abandoned. 

The.  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hill  found  many  advocates  and  followers  in  England, 
but  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  it  has  been  almost  universally 
rejected.  All  men  of  experience  in  the  specialty  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
occasional  instances  in  which  the  true  interest  and  welfare  of  the  patient  are 
best  promoted  by  restraint,  of  some  hind,  upon  the  limbs.  Even  Mr.  Hill 
admits  this  as  a  truth  j  and  the  great  defect,  as  appeared  to  us,  in  the  practical 
Working  of  his  principle  is  that,  in  order  to  secure  this  restraint,  the  hands  of 
an  attendant  are  substituted  for  some  mechanical-  appliance.  What  man,  sane 
or  insane,  would  not  he  more  restive  and  violent  if  held  by  another  man  than  if 
confined  by  a  leathern  muff  upon  his  hands  1  . 

While,  therefore,  the  superintendents  of  American  hospitals  reject  the  arbi¬ 
trary  rule  of  Mr.  Hill,  they  adopt  the  safer  one  of  employing  mechanical 
restraints  only  when  they  are  required  by  the  best,  interests  or  true  welfare  of 

the  patient.  .  .  .  . 

If  subjected  to  proper  treatment  in  its  early  stages,  insanity,  m  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  may  be  cured.  Many  statistics  upon  the  subject  have  been 
published,  hut  in  some  instances  they  were  collected  under  conditions  so 
’restrictive  that  they  conveyed  an  erroneous  impression. 

It  may  perhaps  he  safely  asserted  that,  in  cases  placed  under  proper  treat¬ 
ment  within  even  one  year  from  their  origin,  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  are 
cured.  But  the  earlier  the  treatment  is  adopted  the  greater  is  the  probability 
of  restoration,  and  a  delay  of  three  months  is  a  misfortune,  as  it  is  a  detriment 

to  the  patient.  '  ,,,  .  ..  „ 

Of  all  the  cases,  both  recent  and  chronic,  received  at  our  public  institutions, 
the  average  of  cures  is  not  far  horn  forty  per  cent.  At  thirty  hospitals  m  tiie 
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United  States,' in  1859, the  number  of  eases  admitted  was  4,140,  and  the  number 
discharged  as  cured  1,728,  equal  to  41.7  per  cent.  Of  57,978  cases  received, 
in  a  series  of  years  “anterior  to  1860,  at  twenty-nine  of  our  hospitals,  24,573 
had  been  discharged  cured  ;  this  is  equal  to  42.38  per  cent.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  in  mental  alienation,  as  in  other  diseases,  many  p/rtients 
suffer  from  relapse,  or  .recurrence  of  the  disorder,  and  hence,  in  the  reported 
number  of  cures  last  given,  there  are  many  instances  of  two  or  more  cures  of  the 
same  person.  The  statistics  of  our  hospitals  are  still  crude,  the  only  thorough 
analysis  hitherto  published  being  that  of  the  cases  at  the  Bloomingdale  asylum 
prior  to  1845.  By  those  it  appears  th*t,  although  the  admissions  or  cases  had 
been  2,308,  the  number  of  persons  was  "but  1,841.  The  number  admitted  twice, 
each,  was  280;  thrice,  each,  8.1;  four  times,  each,  33;  five  times,  each,  IS; 
and  thus  the  number  diminished  until  it  ends  with  one  patient  who  was  admitted 
twenty-two  times,  and  discharged  cured  every  time.  Of  the  1,841  persons, 
742,  or  40.3  per  cent.,  were  cured. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  has  existed  more  than  one  year,  the  average  of 
cures  varies  at  different  hospitals  and  in  different  periods.  Some  reports  state  it 
as  below  fifteen,  others  as  somewhat  above  twenty,  per  cent.  At  many  institutions 
no  distinction  between  old  and  recent  cases  is  made  in  tlie  reports. 

The  foregoing  facts  appeal  strongly  to  the  friends  of  the  insane  to  permit  no 
delay  in  placing  tlicm  under  curative  treatment.  They  address  themselves  also, 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  pauper  insanity,  to  the  political  economist  and 
the  legislature.  The  indigent  man  becoming  insane  may,  if  soon  restored,  pre¬ 
serve  his  pecuniary  independence;  .if  not  restored  he  becomes  a  charge  for  life,, 
to  his  friends  or  to  the  public,  generally  to  the  latter. 

Of  twenty  recent  cases  treated  and  cured  at  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
Virginia,  the  average  period  during  which  they  were  at  the  asylum  at  public 
cost  was  17  weeks  aud  3  days;  the  total,  $1,265,  and  the  average  cost,  $63  25, 
Of  twenty  chronic  cases  at  the  same  institution  the  average  time  during  which 
they  had  been  supported  from  the  public  treasury  was  13  years,  4  months,  and 
24  days;  their  total  cost,  $41,653,  and  their  average  cost,  $2,082  65. 

The  disparity  in  expense  is  great;  hut  the  actual  sum  of  pecuniary  difference 
does  not  wholly  appear  in  the  figures.  The  twenty  persons  cured  had  again 
become  producers  instead  of  mere  consumers,  the  twenty  persons  with  chronic 
insanity  still  lived  at  the  public  expense,  and  so  would  continue  through  life. 
Similar  comparative  statements  showing  like  results  have  been  made  in  the 
reports  of  several  of  our  hospitals. 

Intemperance  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  insanity, 
It  is  probably  the  most  productive  of  all.  Hence,  whatsoever  diminishes 
intemperance  reduces,  indirectly,  the  number  of  the  insane.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject  it  may  be  stated  that  delirium  tremens,  often  a  somewhat  immediate  - 
effect  of  excessive  potations,  is  not  generally  included  under  the  term  “insanity;” 
yet  persons  laboring  under  that  disease  are  treated  in  many  of  our  institutions 
for  the  insane.  But  they  are  out  of  place,  and  almost  invariably  are  a  detriment 
to  the  other  patients,  and  notorious  infringers  of  the  rules  of  the  hospital. 

Lor  these  reasons,  among  many  others,  special  institutions  for  inebriates  are 
among  the  greatest  of  public  needs.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  to  some 
extent  for  thirty  years,  and  yet  hut  one  institution  of  the  kind  has  been  founded. 
This  is  near  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Insane  convicts  constitute  another  class  of  patients  who,  for  many  and  mostly 
obvious  reasons,  ought  not  to  be  received  at  the  ordinary  public  institutions, 
The  superintendents  of  many  of  the  hospitals  have  earnestly  protested  against 
the  practice,  but  hitherto  with  comparatively  little  effect.  New  York  is  the  only 
State  which  has  a  hospital  specially  intended  for  the  class  in  question. 

The  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to  insanity  and  the  insane  are  still 
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imperfect  in  all  the  States,  perhaps  less  so  in  Maine  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Union. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  patients  in  the  public  institutions,  those 
of  Ohio  are  well  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  of  the  restoration 
of  curable  cases  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  insanity.  Still,  a  general 
code  embracing  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  necessities,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  both  the  insane  and  sane,  in  relation  to  the  disease,  is  a  thing  of  the 
future  and  not  of  the  present.  •; 


Table,  showing  the  number  of  insane  in  the  United  States  and  Territories 
according  to  the  Eighth  Census,  1SG0. 


States  and  Territories. 

Insane. 

* 

States  and  Territories. 

Insane. 

Free. 

Slave. 

Free. 

Slave. 

225 

32 

597 

63 

82 

5 

2,293 

456 

23 

281 

2, 766 

Delaware...... . . 

60 

2B& 

Florida . . . . . . . 

20 

5 

299 

18 

Georgia . . . r. 

447 

44 

Tennessee . . 

612 

28 

Illinois . , . 

68$ 

112 

13 

1,035 

693 

Iowa..... . 

201 

Virginia  . . . . 

1,121 

58 

Kansas . . . 

10 

Wisconsin . . . 

2E3 

Kentucky  . . 

590 

33 

District  of  Onluinhva 

204 

Louisiana . . 

132 

37 

Dakota  ,  »««»•*  «■■■*«  »*•••»•■«» 

Maine. . . . . . . 

704 

Nebraska . . . . 

5 

Maryland  . . . 

546 

14 

New  Mexico . . . 

28 

Massachusetts . . . 

2,105 

Utah  . . . . 

15 

Michigan . . 

251 

Washington  . . . . 

3 

Minnesota . . . 

25 

Mississippi . . . 

236 

30 

23,593 

406 

Missouri. . .  . . . . 

750 

20 

New  Hn.mpshirft  .  tt 

500 

23,593 

New  Jpwpyr  r 

589 

New  York. . . 

4,317 

Total . . . 

23,999 

IDIOTIC. 

The  number  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  constitute  this  class,  while 
numerically  greater,  has  decreased  slightly  iu  ratio  to  the  population.  As  but 
little  has  been  effected  for  the  elevation  of  these  imbeciles,  and  as  it  is  conceded 
that  their  condition  has  rendered  them,  for  the  most  part,  incapable  of  mentP1  . 
improvement,  the  efforts  of  humanity  have  been  mainly  directed  to  their  pc 
sonal  comfort  and  physical  requirements. 

Among  the  numerous  attributed  causes  of  idiocy,  none  is  more  generall 
conceded  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  than  the  intermarriage  Oi 
near  relatives. 

The  following  table  represents  their  number,  and  their  proportion  to  the  free 
and  slave  population : 
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PRODUCTS  OP  INDUSTRY. 

The  returns  of  Manufactures  exhibit  a  most  gratifying  increase,  and  present 
at  the  same  time  an  imposing  view  of  the  magnitude  to  which  this  branch  of  the 
national  industry  has  attained  within  'the  last  decennium. 

The  total  value  of  domestic  manufactures,  (including  fisheries  and  the  products 
of  the  mines,)  according  to.  the  Census  of  1850,  was  $1,019,106,616.  The 
product  of  the  same  branches  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860,  as  already 
ascertained  in  part  and  carefully  estimated  for  the  remainder,  will  reach  an  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  nineteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  (1,900,000,000.)  This  result 
exhibits  an  increase  of  more  than  eighty-six  (86)  per  centum  in  ten  years  !  The 
growth  of  this  branch  of  American  labor  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  in 
much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  population.'  Its  increase  has  been  123  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  even  of  the  white  population  by  which  it  was  principally 
produced.  Assuming  the  total  value  of  manufactures  in  1860  to  have  been  as 
already  stated,  the  product  per  capita  was  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  dollars  and 
sixty-one  hundredths  ($60  61)  for’ every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Union, 
If  *to  this  amount  were  added  the  very  large  aggregate  of  mechanical  produc¬ 
tions  below  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars— -of  which  no  official  cog¬ 
nizance  is  taken — the  result  would  he  one  of  startling  magnitude. 

The  production  of  the  immense  aggregate  above  stated  gave  employment  to 
about  1,100,000  men  and  285,000  women,  or  one  million  and  three  hundred  and 
eighty- five  thousand  persons.  Each  of  these,  on  an  average,  maintained  two 
and  a  half  other  individuals,  making  the  whole  number  of  persons  supported' 
by  manufactures  four  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  and 
five  hundred,  (4,S47,500,)  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population.  This 
was  exclusive  *of  the  number  engaged  in  the  production  of  many  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  of  food  for  the  manufacturers;  in  the  distribution  of  their  products, 
such  as  merchants,  clerks,  draymen,  mariners,  the  employes  of  railroads,  ex¬ 
presses,  and  steamboats;  of  capitalists,  various  artistic  and  professional  classes, 
as  well  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  and  the ‘members  of  other  mechanical 
trades  not  classed  as  manufacturers.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  one-third 
of  the  whole  population  is  supported,  directly  and  indirectly,' by  manufacturing 
industry. 

These  general  facts,  therefore,  plainly  indicate  that,  in  point  of  productive 
value,  and  far-reaching  industrial  influences  alone,  oijj  manufactures  are  entitled 
to  a  front  rank  among  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  collection 
and  classification  of  facts  relating  to  the  material  progress  of  the  people  periodi¬ 
cally  intrusted  to  the  Census  Office,  furnish  in  general,  valuable  milestones  in 
the  pathway  of  the  nation’s  greatness.-  But  among  the  facts  so  collected,  hone 
are  more  instructive— none  have  more  numerous  or  intimate  relations  to  every 
department  of  the  public  economy,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  domestic, 
social,  industrial,  or  moral — than  these  records  of  their  productive  capacities  in 
the  automatic  and  handicraft  arts.  However  uninteresting  to  many,  the  detail 
are  full  of  instruction  to  the  statist.  As  the  mountain  rill,  minute  and  inappre¬ 
ciable  in  its  source,  is  constantly  swelled  by  other  streams,  and  goes  on  widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  in  its  course  until  it  is  swallowed  up  and  loses  its  identity  hi 
the  ocean,  so  these  streams  of  knowledge,  pouring  in  towards  a  common  reservoir 
from  every  factory,  hamlet,  town,  and  State,  appear  at  length  to  be  merged  in 
one  vast  and  useless  aggregate,  devoid  of  either  individual,  local,  or  general 
interest.  But  the  great  collection  of  truths  which  they  serve,  to  swell  may  bear 
up  the  ark  of  a  nation’s  hopes  and  confidence.  The  result  may  form  a  subject 
of  national  pride  and  gratulation,  and  may,  like  the  ocean  itself,  become  impres¬ 
sive  to  all  nations  from  its  ■  grandeur.  The  mental  eye  may  also  follow  back 
each  separate  stream  to  its  source,  and  dwell  with  .pleasure  and  instruction  upon 
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tlie  scenes  fertilized,  refreshed,  and  gladdened  in  its  progress.  Such  emotions 
of  pride  and  pleasure  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  awakened  by  the  evidences 
which  a  just  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  Congress  has  enabled  tlie  proper 
department  to  accumulate  and  classify,  with  greater  accuracy  and  completeness 
than  heretofore,  of  the  progressive  development  and  present  stature  of  this  im¬ 
portant  interest.  The  subject  is  grand  in  its  outlines ;  but  contemplated  in  its 
pervasive  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  the  dry  and  repulsive 
skeleton  of  mere  facts  and  figures,  presented  in  the  official  tobies,  gradually  takes 
on  the  form,  substance,  and  habilaments,  and  becomes  animated  with  some  tiling 
of  the  life,  activity,  and  beauty  of  a  living  economy.  The  statistics  of 
looms,  spindles,  and  factories,  of  furnaces  and  forges,  of  steam-engines  and 
sewing-machines,  and  of  a  thousand  other  instruments  of  creative  industry,  be¬ 
come  the  representatives  of  almost  every  form  of  national  and  individual  happi¬ 
ness,  exertiop,  aspiration,  and  power. 

The  mechanic  arts— particularly  in  our  country,  where  they  are  most  diffused, 
and  all  hut  universal— appear  to  contribute  more  directly  than  any  others  to  the 
general  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  people.  All  others  are  dependent  upon 
diem  for  the  principal  agents  and  instruments  of  their  success.  They  are 
scarcely  more  subservient  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind  than  to  the  higher 
ministrations  of  taste  and  refinement.  The  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  means  of  intercommunication  and  transportation,  the  comforts,  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  security  of  the  fireside,  and  even  the  honor  and  integrity  o£  the  K 
nation  itself,  are  dependent  upon  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  mechanician;  hut  the  results  of 'their  labors  are,  from  their  nature,  less 
obtrusive  or  obvious  to  the  general  apprehension  than  some  others.  The  annual 
movements  of  onr  immense  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  and  other’  bulky  staples,  are 
easily  appreciated.  The  pulsations  of  commerce  maybe  counted  by  a  super¬ 
ficial  observer,  in  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships,  and  upon  thfi  records  of*  tlie 
custom-house  and  the  Exchange ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  crude  material  undergoes  a  process  of  division,  transformation,  and  elabo¬ 
ration,  and  then  silently  and  unobtrusively  disappears — diminished  in  bulk,  "but 
augmented.it  may  be,  many  hundredfold  in  value — in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  distribution,  where  it  is  often  undistinguished  from  its  foreign  rival.  It  Is 
only  when  the  nation  decennially  takes  its  account  of  stock  that  any  approxi¬ 
mate  idea  is  obtained  of  the  value  of  this  item  in  the  general  account. 

And  who  can  justly  estimate  the  influence  upon  the  general  happiness  and 
prosperity — upon  the  progress  in  civilization  of  the  sum  total  of  effective  labor, 
capital,  and  skill  represented  by  such  au  aggregate  as  we  have  stated  ?  Wliat 
an  amount  of  fixed  capital — of  labor,  enterprise,  ingenuity — of  resources,  mate¬ 
rial  and  immaterial— involved  in  the  creation  of  nearly  two  thousand  millions 
worth  of  manufactures  in  a  single  year !  The  addition  of  nearly  one  thousand 
millions  to  the  annual  product  of  domestic  manufactures — an  amouut  almost 
equal  to  the  total  home  consumption  thereof  in  1850 — -implies  also  vast  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  Union  and  to  the  elements  of  a  progressive 
civilization.  The  increased  support  given  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
mining  interests  by  the  consumption  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  raw  material,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  would  have  been  otherwise  unemployed,  or  forced  into  competition  with 
tlie  farmer  and  planter,  instead  of  being  consumers  of  their  produce,  form,  "but 
a  part  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  community  at  large.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  and  security  contributed  by  tlie  large  body  of  intelligent  manufacturers 
and  mechanics  capable  of  ministering  to  every  want,  whether  of  supply  or 
defence,  cannot  be  overestimated.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  revc- 
lations  of  the  Census,  the  country  has  been  able  to  lean  with  confidence  .upon 
this  arm  of  its  strength  in  the  trying  emergency  which  has  put  the  nation  in 
armor  for  the  defence  of  its  dearest  interests. 
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It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  shown  by  the  official  statistics,  that  while  our  older 
communities  have  greatly  extended  their  manufactures,  the  younger  and  more 
purely  agricultural  States,  and  even  the  newest  Territories,  have  also  made 
rapid  progress.  Nor  has  this  department  of  American  industry  been  cultivated 
at  the  expense  of  any  other.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  affords 
the  safest  guarantee  of  the  permanency  and  success  of  every  other  branch. 
Evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machines  and  implements,  which  is  one  of  the  branches  that  shows  the  largest 
increase  in  the  period  under  review.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  province  of 
manufactures  and  invention  in  this  case  has  been  rather  to  create  than  to  follow 
the  demand.  The  promptness  of  Americans  to  adopt  labor-saving  appliances, 
and  the  vast  areas  devoted  to  grain  and  other  staples  in  the  United  States,  have 
developed  the  mechanics  of  agriculture  to  an  extent  and  perfection  elsewhere 
unequalled.  The  adoption  of  machinery  to  the  extent  now  common  in  farm, 
and  plantation  labor  furnishes  the  best  assurance  that  tbe  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  or  manufactures  to  their  utmost,  can  never  again  justify  the  old  charge 
of  antagonism  between  thorn  in  regard  to  labor,  or  injuriously  affect  either  by 
materially  modifying  its  cost  or  supply.  * 

The  total  value  of  Agricultural  Implements  made  in  I860  (Table  No.  S) 
was  $173S02,514,  being  an  increase  of  160.1  per  cent,  upon  tbe  total  value  of 
the  same  branch  in  1850,  when  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $6,842,611.  ^  This 
manufacture  amounted  in  New  England  to  over  two  and  three-quarter  millions 
of  dollars — an  increase  of  65.8  per  cent.  In  the  middle  States  the  value  was 
nearly  five  and  a  half  millions,  having  increased  at  the  rate  of  122.2  per 
centum.  In  the  western  States,  where  the  increase  was  most  extraordinary,  the 
value  of  implements  produced  wras  augmented  from  $1,923,927  to  $7,955,545. 
The  increment  alone  in  those  States  was,  therefore,  only  a  fraction  less  than  the 
product  of  the  whole  northern  section  of  the  Union  in  1850,  and  was, greater 
by  313  per  cent,  than  their  own  manufacture  in  that  year.  In  each  of  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  which  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  west,  the 
value  of  the  product  exceeded  two  and  a  half  millions  dollars,  being  an  increase 
in  the  former  of  382,  and  in  the  latter  of  235  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  .  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  increased  their  production  of  agricultural  implements 
1,250,  386  and  201  per  cent.,  respectively.  While  in  some  of  the  southern 
States  there  has  been  a  decrease,  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  tbe  in¬ 
crease  in  this  branch  has  been  large,  and  in  Texas,  which  reported  none  in 
1S50,  agricultural  implements  of  the  value  of  $140,000  were  manufactured  in 
1S60.  The  whole  value  produced  in  the  southern  States  in  the  latter  year  (in¬ 
cluding  cotton  gins)  was  $1,582,483,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  over  101  per 

cent,  in  the  last  decade.  _ . .  _T 

The  quantity  of  Pig  Iron  returned  by  the  census  of  1860  (Table  JSo.  9) 
was  884,474  tons,  valued  at  $19,4S7,790,  an  increase  of  44.4  per  cent  upon  the 
value  returned  in  1850.  Bar  and  other  Polled  Iron  (Table  No.  10)  amounted 
to  406,298  tons,  of  the  value  of  $22,248,796,  an  increase  of  39.5  per  cent,  over 
the  united  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  forges,  which  in  1850  were  of  the 
value  of  $15,938,756.  This  large  production  of  over  one  and  a  quarter  million 
of  tons  of  iron,  equivalent  to  92  pounds  for  each  inhabitant,  speaks  volumes  tor 
the  progress  of  the  nation  in  all  its  industrial  and  material  interests.  1  lie  man¬ 
ufacture  holds  relations  of  the  most  beneficial  character  to  a  wide  circle  of  im¬ 
portant  . interests  intimately  affecting  the  entire  population;  the  proprietors 
and  miners  of  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  lands ;  the  owners  and  improvers  of  wood¬ 
lands,  of  railroads,  canals,  steamboats,  ships,  and  of  every  other  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  ;  the  producers  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies,  m  addition  to 
thousands  of  workmen,  merchants,  and  capitalists  and  their  families,  who  have 
directly  participated  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  great  industry.  It  has 
supplied  the  material  for  an  immense  number  of  foundenes,  and  for  thousands 
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of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  millwrights,  and  manufacturers  of  nails,  hardware, 
cutlery,  edged  tools,  and  other  workers  in  metals,  whose  products  are  of  im- 
mense  aggregate  value  and  of  the  first  necessity.  The  production  of  so  large 
a  quantity  of  iron,  and  particularly  of  bar  iron,  and  the  demand  for  additional 
quantities  from  abroad,  tell  of  the  progress  of  the  -country  in  civil  and  naval 
architecture  and  all  the  engineering  arts;  of  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  which  have  spread  like  a  net  over  the  whole  country  *  of  steain- en¬ 
gines  and  locomotives;  of  spinning,  weaving,  wood,  and  metal  working,  mill¬ 
ing,  mining,  and  other  machinery;  and  of  all  the  multiform  instruments  of  sci¬ 
ence,  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  both  of  peace  and  of  war ;  of  the  manufacture 
of  eveiy  conceivable  article  of  convenience  or  luxury  of  the  household,  tlie 
field,  or  the  factory.  The  aggregate  statistics  of  iron  exhibit  the  extent  to 
which  the  general  condition  of  the  people  has  been  improved  by  this  great  a^ent 
of  civilization  during  the  ten  years  embraced  in  this  retrospect. 

The  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  iron— ore,  coal  and  other  fuel,  water 
power,  &e. — are  so  diffused,  abundant,  and  cheap  that  entire  independence  of 
foreign  supplies  appears  to  he  alike  desirable  and  attainable  at  no  distant  period* 

Probably  no  class  of  statistics  possesses  more  general  interest,  as  illustrating 
the  recent  progress  of  the  country  in  all  the  operative  branches,  and  in  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering,  than  those  relating  to  Machinery,  (Table  No.  11.)  NeaxTy 
every  section  of  the  country,  particularly  the  Atlantic  slope,  possesses  a  great 
affluence  of  water  power,  which  has  been  extensively  appropriated  for  various 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  construction  of  hydraulic  machinery,  of  station¬ 
ary  and  locomotive  steam-engines,  and  all  the  machinery  used  in  mines,  mills, 
furnaces,  forges,  and  factories;  in  the  building  ©f  roads,  bridges,  canals,  rail¬ 
ways,  &c,;  and  for  all  other  purposes  of  the  engineer  and  manufacturer,  lias 
become  a  pursuit  of  great  magnitude.  The  annual  product  of  the  general  ma¬ 
chinists’  and  millwrights’  establishments,  as  returned  in  the  census  of  1850, 
was  valued  at  $27,998,344.  The  value  of  the  same  branch,  exclusive  of  sewing- 
machines,  amounted  in  1860  to  $47,118,550,  an  increase  of  over  eighteen  millions 
in  ten  years.  The  middle  States  were  the  largest  producers,  having  made  over 
48  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  the  southern  and  western  States  exhibit  the  largest 
relative  increase.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  several  sections  was  as  follows  : 

■  New  England,  16.4  per  cent. ;  middle  States,  55.2;  southern,  387 ;  and  western,  127 
per  cent.  The  Pacific  States  produced  machinery  of  the  value  of  $1,686,510,*  of 
which  California  made  $1,600,510.  In  Rhode  Island  the  business  was  slightly 
diminished,  but  in  Connecticut  it  had  increased  165  per  centum.  The  great 
.facilities  possessed  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  iron,  coal,  and  trans¬ 
portation,  made  them  the  largest  manufacturers  of  machinery,  which  in  tlie 
former  was  made  to  the  value  of  $10,484,863,  and  in  the  latter,  $7,243,453— 
an  increase  of  24.4  and  75  per  cent.,  respectively.  New  Jersey  raised  her  pro¬ 
duct  to  $3,215,673,  an  increase  of  261  per  cent.,  while  Delaware  and  MarylaxxcL 
and  the  District  of  Golumbia  exhibited  an  increase  of  82,  41,  and  667  per  cent., 
respectively.  In  all  the  southern  States  the  value  of  the  manufacture,  thongli 
small,  was  largely  increased ;  the  ratio  in  Virginia,  the  largest  producer,  being 
236  per  cent.,  while  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  the  next  in. 
amount  of  production,  it  was  1,626,  270,  and  525  per  centum,  respectively. 
This  was  exclusive  of  qotton-gins,  which  were  included  with  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery.  Ohio  was  the  largest  producer  in  the  west,  and  the  fourth  in  tlie 
Union,  haring  made  to  the  value  of  $4,855,005,  an  increase  of  125  per  cent,  on 
the  product  of  1S50,  Kentucky  ranked  next  among  the  western  States,  hav¬ 
ing  produced  over  one  million  dollars’  worth,  and  increased  her  product  213  p  ex* 
cent.  .  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  other  western  States  was,  in  Indiana,  9S;  in 
Illinois,  24;.  YY  iseonsin,  208;  Missouri,  214;  and  Iowa,  2,910  per  cent,  respec- 
tiveiy;  but  m  Michigan  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  amount  manufacture  cl. 
Resides  a  *ar£e  amount  of  machinery  and  other  castings  included  in  the  x*e- 
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turns  of  machine  shops,  the  value  of  the  production  of  Iron  Foundekies,  re. 
turned  by  the  census  of  I860,  (Table  No.  12,)  reached  the  sum  of  $27,970,193, 
an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  that  branch  in  1850,  which  was 
$20,111,517.  New  York,  whose  extensive  stove  founderies  swell  the  amount 
of  production  in  that  State,  made  to  the  value  of  $8,210,124,  and  Pennsylvar 
nia,  $4,977,793,  an  increase  of  39  and  60.9  per  cent.,  respectively. 

With  the  subject  of  iron  and  its  various  manufactures  that  of  fossil  fuel 
(Table  No,  13)  naturally  associates  itself.  The  unequalled  wealth  and  rapid 
development  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  as  a  dynamic  element  in  our 
industrial  progress  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  our  recent  ad¬ 
vance.  The  product  of  all  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States,  in  1850,  was 
valued  at  $7,173,750.  The  annual  value  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
according  to.  the  Eighth  Census,  was  over  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  in- 
increase  was  over  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  at  the  rate  of  169.9  per  cent, 
on  the  product  of  1850.  It  was  chiefly  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Virginia.  The  coal  mined,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  was  valued  at  $5,268,351. 
In  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  the  State  produced  9,397,332  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  ■worth  $11,869,574,  and  of  bitumious  coal,  66,994,295  bushels,  valued  at 
$2,833,859,  making  a  total  value  of  $14,703^433,  or  an  excess  of  $7,529,6S3 
Over  the  total  product  of  the  Union  in  1850.  Of  bituminous  coal,  Ohio  raised 
28,339,900  bushels,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,539,713;  and  Virginia,  9,542,627 
bushels,  worth  $690,188.  The  increase  in  Ohio  was  $819, 5S7,  and  in  Virginia, 
$222,7  SO,  iu  the  value  of  mineral  fuel,  beiug  at  the  rate  of  113  per  cent,  in  the 
former,  and  47.6  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  The  increase  in  Pennsylvania  was  179 
per  centum  on  the  yield  of  1850. 

The  development  of  our  several  valuable  mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  chrome,  &c.,  (Table  No.  14,)  is  a  subject  of  the 
highest  satisfaction,  constituting,  as  they  do,  the  repository  and  fountainhead 
of  crude  materials  for  an  immense  and  varied  industry  in  the  metallurgio  and 
chemical, arts.  Mining  in  its  several  branches  employs  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital  and  great  numbers  of  our  laborious  population,  and  shows  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  product  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  Atlantic  States 
has,  however,  fallen, off  since  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California. 

The  increase  of  Printing  Presses  in  the  hook  and  newspaper -manufacture 
(Table  No.  15)  has  been  great  beyond  all  precedent,  and  has  exerted  the  most 
beneficent  influence  by  cheapening  and  multiplying  the  vehicles  of  instruction. 
Its  effects  are  everywhere  apparent.  Never  did  an  army  before  possess  so  much 
of  cultivated  intellect,  or  demand  such  contributions  for  its  mental  food  as  that 
now  marshalled  iu  its  country’s  defence.  Many  of  these  reading  soldiers  ripened 
their  intellectual  tastes  daring  the  last  ten  years.  In  fact,  many  divisions  of  our 
army  carry  the  printing  press  and  type,  and  the  soldiers  issue  publications  and 
print  the  forms  for  official  papers.  The  press  is,  indeed,  the  great  prompter  of 
enterprise.  It  constantly  travels  with  the  emigrant  to  diffuse  light  and  intelli¬ 
gence  from  our  remotest  frontiers,,  where  it  speedily  calls  into  existence  the 
paper-mill  and  all  the  accessories  which  it  supports  in  older  communities 

In  New  England,  the  Middle,  and  Western  States  the  value  of  book,  job, 
and  newspaper  printing  is  returned  as  $39,428,043,  of  which  eleven  millions’ 
worth  consisted  of  hooks,  the  value  of  the  latter  being  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
product  of  the  same  branch  in  1850,  which  was  returned  at  $11,586,549.  The 
manufacture  of  Paper,  especially  of  printing  paper,  has  increased  in  an  equal 
ratio,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone  producing  paper  of  the  value  of 
$5,9GS)469,  being  over  58  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  Union  iu  1850.  New 
York  returned  paper  of  the  value  of  $3,516,276;  Connecticut,  $2,528,758;  and 
Pennsylvania,  $1,785,900. 

The  Sewing  Machine  (table  No.  16)  has  also  been  improved  and  introduced, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  to  an  extent  which  has  made  it  altogether  a,  revolutionary 
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instrument.  It  lias  opened  avenues  to  profitable  and  healthful  industry  for 
thousands  of  industrious  females  to  whom  the  labors  of  the  needle  liad  become 
whoilV  unremunerative  and  injurious  in  their  effects.  Like  all  automatic  powers* 
it  has  enhanced  the  comforts  of  every  class  by  cheapening  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  numerous  articles  of  prime  necessity,  without  permanently  subtracting 
from  the  average  means  of  support  of  any  portion  of  the  community.  It  lias 
added  a  positive  increment  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country  by  creating, 
larger  and  more  varied  applications  of  capital  and  skill  in  the  several  brandies 
to  which  it  is  auxiliary.  The  manufacture  of  the  machines  has  itself  become 
one  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  has  received  a  remarkable  impulse  sin  ce 
1850.  The  returns  show  an  aggregate  of  116’, 330  machines  made  in  nine  States 
in  1S60,  the  value  of  which  was  $5,605,345.  A  single  establishment  in  Con¬ 
necticut  manufactured  machines  to  the  value  of  over  $2,700,000,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  production  in  that  year.  During  the  year  1861  sewing-ma¬ 
chines  to  the 'value  of  over  $61,000  were  exported  to  foreigneountries.  It  is 
already  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  operations  and  upon  different  materials, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  indispensable  and  general  appendage  to  the  house- 

Among  the  branches  of  industry  which  have  been  signally  promoted  by  tlie 
introduction  of  the  sewing-machine  is  the  manufacture  of  men’s  and  women’s 
Clothing  (Table  No.  17)  for  sale,  which  has  heretofore  ranked  with  the  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  number  of  hands— two-thirds  of  them  females— -and  tlie 
cost  of  labor  employed.  The  increase  of  this  manufacture  has  been  general 
throughout  the  Union,  and  in  the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Oin- 
eiimati,  and  Boston,  amounted  in  value  to  nearly  forty  and  one-quarter  millions 
of  dollars,  or  over  83  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  whole  Union  in  180 O'. 
The  manufacture  of  shirts  and  collars,  of  ladies’  cloaks  and  mantillas — a  new 
branch  which  has  received  its  principal  impulse  within  the  last  ten  years’— and 
of  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  furnishing  goods  generally,  form  veiy  large  items  in 
the  general  aggregate  of  this  branch.  They  severally  employ  extensive  and 
numerous  establishments,  many  of  them  hi  our  largo  cities  with  heavy  capital. 
In  Troy,  New  York,  the  value  of  shirt  collars  alone  annually  manufactured  is 
nearly  $800,000,  approximating  in  value  to  the  product  of  the  numerous  and 
extensive  iron  founderies  which  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  that  city. 

The  influence  of  improved  machinery  is  also  conspicuously  exhibited  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  Sawed  and  Planed  Lumber,  (Table  No.  18,)  in  which  tlie 
United  States  stands  altogether  unrivalled,  as  well  for  tlie  extent  and  perfection 
of  the  mechanism  employed  as  the  amount  of  the  product.  This  reached,  in 
1850,  the  value  of  $58,521,976,  and,  in  1860,  $95,912,286,  an  increase  of  64 
per  cent,  in  the  last  decade.  The  western  States  alone,  in  the  latter  year,  pro¬ 
duced  lumber  to  the  value  of  $33,274,793,  an  increase  of  $18,697,543,  or  12  S 
per  cent,  over  their  manufacture  in  1850.  The  Pacific  States  and  Territories 
produced  to  the  value  of  $6,171,431,  and  the  southern  $17,941,162,  a  respective 
increase  of  $3,841,826  and  $9,094,686  in  those  sections,  being  a  ratio  of  16  2.7 
and  102.3  per  centum. 

Several  branches  of  manufacture  have  an  intimate  relation  to  agriculture  stud 
the  landed  interests,  and  by  their  extension  powerfully  promote  those  interests 
as  well  as  that  of  commerce.  Surpassing  all  others  of  this  or  any  other  class 
in  the  value  of  products  and  of  the  raw  material  consumed,  is  the  manufactixre 
of  flour  and  meal.  The  product  of  Flour  and  G-rist  Mills  in  1850  (Table 
Iso.  19)  reached  a  value  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  dollar's, 
while  in  1860  the  returns  exhibit  a  value  of  $223,144,369— an  increase  of 
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$87,246,563,  or  64.2  per  cent,  in  tlie  last  ten  years.  The  production  and  in¬ 
crease  of  tlie  several  sections  were  as  follows : 


New  England  States . 

Middle  States . 

Western  States . 

Southern  States . 

Pacifla  States . 


Value  of  flour 
and  meal. 

Increase. 

|11, 155,443 
79,086,411 
96,038,794 
30,767,457 
6,096,262 

$4,834,959 

10,653,232 

53,364,802 

14,185,640 

4,207,930 

Per  cent  in¬ 
crease. 


The  largest  mill  is  in  Oswego,  New  York,  which  in  1860  produced  300,000 
barrels  of  flour ;  the  nest  two,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  made  190,000  and  160,000, 
respectively ;  and  the  fourth,  in  New  York  city,  returned  146,000  barrels.  The 
value  of  annual  production  of  each  ranged  from  one  million  and  a  half  to  one 
million,  dollars. 

The  manufacture  of  Spirituous  Liquors  in  the  United  States  (Table  No. 
20)  employed  1,138  distilleries,  independent  of  a  large  number  of  rectifying  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  product  of  the  former  being  over  eighty-eight  millions  of  gallons, 
of  the  value  of  $24,253,176.  The  middle  and  western  States  were  the  largest 
producers,  the  latter  yielding  nearly  forty-five  and  the  former  thirty-seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  of  whisky,  high  wines,  and  alcohol,  the  aggregate  value  in 
each  section  being  almost  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  satisfactory  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  spirits  made,  was  from 
materials  of  domestic  production,  a  little  over  four  million  gallons  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  rum  having  been  the  product  of  imported  molasses. 

The  manufacture  of  Malt  Liquors,  (Table  No.  21,)  though  of  less  magnitude, 
and  far  less  pernicious  in  its  effects,  shows  a  still  larger  increase.  It  derives  its 
material  wholly  from  agriculture,  and  its  extension  promises  more  substantial 
benefits  to  the  country  than  the  last.  _  _  ,  . 

The  northern  States  returned  969  breweries,  or  more  than  double  the  number 
in  the  Union  in  1850.  The  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  malt  liquors  made,  including 
855, SOS  barrels  of  lager  beer,  was  3,235,545  barrels— an  increase  of  175  per 
cent,  upon  the  total  product  of  1850,  while  its  value  was  returned  at  817,977,135, 
beiiw  more  than  three  times  the  amount  produced  by  breweries  in  that  year. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  was  made  in  New  York  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  The  former  had  175  establishments— 45  of  them  in  the  city  of  New 

York _ and  the  latter. State  172,  of  which  Philadelphia  contained  6S.  The 

manufacture  of  lager  beer  was  much  increased  in  all  the  middle  ana  western 
States,  about  41  per  cent,  of  the  whole  being  the  product  of  the  two  States  last 
named.  Among  the  eastern  States,  Massachusetts,  and  among  the  western  States, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  were  the  largest  producers  of  malt  liquors.  There 
were  71  breweries  in  California  and  8  in  Oregon,  producing  together  about  7  per 

cent-  of  the  total  value  of  the  manufacture.  t  ,  *104.  ±.  +1  , 

Among  the  great  branches  of  pure  manufacture  m  the  United  States,  that,  of 
Cotton  Goods  holds  the  first  rank  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the  product  and 
the  amount  of  capital  employed.  Aided  by  the  possession,  of  the  raw  material 
as  a  product  of  our  own  soil,  and  by  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  our  people, 
this  valuable  industry  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  almost  unrivalled. 

The  total  value  of  cotton  goods  (Table  No.  22)  manufactured  111  New  England 
was  $80,301,535,  and  in  the  middle  States  $26  272,  111-an  increase  of  8c  4 
per  cent,  in  tlie  former,  and  77.7  in  the  latter  The  remaining  States  produced 
to  the  value  of  38, 564, 280,  making  the  whole  production  during  that  ye«x 

5  c 
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*mm9o6  against  $65,5 01,687,  the  value  of  this'  branch  in  1850,  or  an 
$lUl37,92b,  *g  bu,ineag  of  nearly  76  per  centum  m  ten  years.  In  the 
increase  in  the  g  manufacture  increased  in  the  same  time 

States  of  Maine* 102  per  cent.;  in  New  Hampshire  and 
U2  pei  cent,  ^  7  c  ^  Massachusetts  nearly  69  per  cent.,  and  in 

Connecticut,^  P  t  The  total  production  in  this  branch  was  at  the 

*3  69  for  every  individual  in  tie  Union,  equivalent  to  461 
vardif  of  doth  for  each,  at  the  medium  price  of  8  cents  per  yard.  The  average 
product  per  head  in  I860  was  32i  yards.  The  increase  alone  has,  therefore, 
C  ,t  the  rate  of  11  yards  for  each  person,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  average 
hetn  at  the  in  y  ^  183(8  w],eI1  it  was  estimated  to  amount  to 

yards,  ^i'he  tmmbcif of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  in  1860  was 
4d  31S  inales  and  73,605  females,  an  increase  in  the  male  operatives  of  10,020, 
and  in  The  female  of  10,944  since  1850.  The  average  product  of  the  labor 
of  each  operative  was  S969.  The  number  of  spindles  was  returned  at 
5  035  798  beimr  an  increase  of  1,402,105,  or  3S.5  per  cent,  over  the  aggregate 
^  SSO.whWi  was  estimated  at  3,033,693.  pie  New  England  States  possess 
0  059  097  or  7s  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  Massachusetts  alone  employs 
i  Wvoo'  or  29  3  per  cent,  of  the  number  returned  in  the  Union.  The  increase 
f  IndTil  ioLt  decade  was,  in  New  England,  1,208  219,  or  30  per  cent. 
T„  fL  State  of  Maine,  186,100,  or  163.3  per  cent.;  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
mTJsS 484  or  52.1  per  cent.;  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  451, GOD,  or  35 
ner  cent*  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  141,862,  or  22.7  per  cent.;  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  211,188,  or  83.1  per  ceut.;  while  in  Vermont, it  exhibited  a 

product  per  spindle  varies  in  the  different  States,  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  purchase  yarns  which  have  been  spun  in 

0tlTlie  mVduct  of  cotton  goods  per  spindle  is  as  follows :  In  Maine,  §22  12  j 
Massachusetts,  $21  12;  New  Hampshire,  $24  87;  Vermont,  $18  13;  Rhode 
Island,  $16 ;  Connecticut,  $16  46.  The  average  in  the  New  England  States 
is  $20  SO;  in  the  middle  States,  $30  48,  and  in  the  whole  Union,  $22  S6. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  used  in  the  fabrication  of  the  above  goods  was 
364,036,123  pounds,  or  910,090  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  Of  this  amount 
the  New  England  States  consumed  611,738  hales,  and  Massachusetts  alone 
316,665.  The  consumption  per  spindle  in  that  year  in  the  various  States  and 
sections  was  as  follows  : 


No.  of  spindles. 

Pounds  of  cotton, 

Pounds  per  spincUo. 

300,000 

33,438,723 

39,312,644 

78 

660,865 

19,713 

1,739,700 

58. 5 

1,057,250 

53 

Massachusetts  •» 

126,066,0811 

73.8 

diode  Island  «»»«»•***•«•«•.  ••••••  •*••«•»•»••«*««* 

766,000  ; 

46-1,000 

33,521,608 

15,799,140 

50  3 

Connecticut .......... . . 

34 

In  New  England ...............  .......... 

3,959,297 

861,661 

5,035,708 

337,844,854  , 

76,055, G66 
364,036,123 

61  8 

Tn  the  Middle  States  . . 

88.26 

In  die  United  States . . . 

72  2 

When  we  consider  the  large  number  of  hands,  and  especially  of  women  and 
children,  who  find  employment  in  this  business,  the  quantity  of  raw  material, 
of  machinery  and  of  fuel,  exclusively  of  American  production,  employed  in  this 
branch,  and  the  amount  of  comfortable  clothing  and  household  stuffs  supplied 
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at  cheap  rates,  or  the  amount  it  contributes  to  tlie  internal  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Union — its  progressive  increase  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction,  and  its  growth  both  here  and  abroad  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  returns  of  Woollen  Manufactures  (Table  No.  23)  show  an  increase 
of  over  fifty-one  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  value  of  woollen  and  mixed  goods 
made  in  1850  was  $45,281,764.  In  I860  it  amounted  to  $6S,S65,963.  The 
establishments  numbered  1,909,  of  which  453  were  in  Mew  England,  748  in  the 
middle,  479  in  the  western,  2  in  the  Pacific,  and  227  in  the  southern  States. 
The  aggregate  capital  invested  in  the  business  was  $35,520,527,  and  it  employed 
28,780  male  and  20,120  female  hands,  639,700  spindles,  and  16,075  looms,  which 
worked  up  more  than  eighty  million  pounds  of  wool,  the  value  of  which,  with 
other  raw  materials,  was  $40,360,300.  The  foregoing  figures  include  satinets, 
Kentucky  jeans,  and  other  fabrics  of  which  the  warp  is  cotton,  though  usually 
classed  with  woollens.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  mixed  goods  the  amount 
of  cotton  consumed  is  16,008,625  pounds,  which,  with  364,036,123  pounds  used 
in  making  cotton  goods,  as  previously  stated,  amounts  to  380,044,748  pounds, 
or  950,112  bales,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  quantity  used,  annually,  in  house¬ 
hold  manufactures,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

The  largest  amount  of  woollens  was  made  in  Mew  England,  where  the  capital 
was  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  product  $3S,509,0S0, 
but  little  less  than  the  total  value  in  1S50.  More  than  half  the  capital,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  product  of  Mew  England  belonged  to  Massachusetts, 
which  had  131  factories  of  large  size.  Rhode  Island  ranked  next,  and  had  in¬ 
creased  its  manufacture  163  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  that  of  Massachusetts  being 
4S  per  cent.  The  value  of  woollens  produced  in  the  middle  Stages  was 
$24,100,488,  in  the  western  $3,718,092,  and  in  the  Pacific  and  southern 
$2,538,303.  The  sectional  increase  was,  in  Mew  England  52.1,  in  the  middle 
States  54,  and  in  the  south  107 — the  last  showing  tlic  greatest  relative  increase.. 
Pennsylvania,  next  to  Massachusetts,  was  the  largest  producer,  having  447 > 
factories,  which  made  $12,744,373  worth  of  woollen  and  mixed  fabrics,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  120  per  cent.  A  value  of  $8,919,019  was  the  product  of  222  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  State  of  New  York  holds  the  third  rank  in  relation  to  this  industry,  its 
manufactures  amounting  to  more  than  nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  woollen, 
manufactures  of  Maryland  exhibit  an  increase  of  S6  per  cent.  In  Ohio,  which, 
produced  in  1850  a  greater  value  of  woollens  than  all  the  other  western  States;, 
there  was  a  decrease  on  the  product  of  1850,  owing,  probably,  to  the  shipments 
of  wool  to  Europe,  which,  in  1S57,  was  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  rapidly  increasing  wool  crops  of  that  State.  In  Kentucky,  now. 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  wool  in  the  west,  the  product  was  $l,12Sj8S2,  and; 
the  increase  in  ten  years  40.4  per  cent.;  while  in  Indiana,  which  ranks  next,  it; 
was  31  per  cent.,  and  in  Missouri  1S.S,  on  the  product  of  1850. 

*  The  extension  of  this  important  manufacture  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to. 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  our  climate  renders  woollen  clothing  necessary  through¬ 
out  a  large  part  of  the  Union  during  much  of  the  year;  and  because  it 'would, 
supply  the  best  market  to  the  wool-grower. 

The  quantity  of  wool  returned  for  the  whole  Union  in  lS50>was  upwards  of 
fifty-two  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds.  Sheep  raising  has  been  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  and  improved  since  that  date  in  Ohio,  Texas,  California,. and  other  States, 
and  the  clip  in  1860  amounted  to  60,511,343  pounds,  an  increase  of  15.2  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  The  yield  still  falls  far  short  of  the  consumption,  and  large  • 
quantities  continue  to  be  imported,  notwithstanding  the-  amount  of  territory- 
adapted  to  sheep  husbandry. 

The  manufacture  of  LrNEN  Goods  has  made  but  little  progress  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  A  few  mills,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  make  crash  and  other;  coarse  fabrics  ; 
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die  largest  two  in  tint  State  produced  sin  million  yards  in  I860.  Others  are 
extensively  engaged  in  making  twines,  shoe  and  other  threads.  It  is i  to  he  r-o- 

,t  ,1l  tint  tEe  manufacture  of  flax  has  not  attained  greater  magnitude  in  ft 
Sm  try  whore  the  raw  material  is  so  easily  and  cheaply  grown  Farmers 
Sroughout  the  west  have  raised  the  crop  simply  for  the  seed,  and  thrown  out 

%he  mnufactnm  oSf  fabrics  from  Flax  Cotton  has  been  commenced,  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  new  branch  of  industry  is  confidently  expected.  The  inventive  genius 
7f  our  countrymen  has  perfected  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  flax  for  spin¬ 
ning,  which  can  be  furnished,  it  is  alleged,  at  as  low  a  rate  as  the  product  of 

southern  cotton  fields.  .  ,  . 

The  manufacture  of  Sewing  Silks  is  extensively  earned*  on  m  this  country- 
Including  tram,  organzine,  &c.,  the  production  exceeded  five  million  dollars  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  J ersey,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York— their  relative  values  being  in  the  order  mentioned.  Ribbons  are  made  to 
a  small  extent,  hut  the  chief  manufactures  of  silk  consist  of  ladies  dress  trim¬ 
ming'*  coach  lace,  &c„  of  which  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  value  of  $1,260,725  and  $796,682,  respectively.  _ 

The  production  of  Leather  (Table  No.  24)  is  also  a  leading  industry  of  mueb. 
importance  to  the  agriculturist  and  stock  raiser,  as  well  as  to  the  commercial 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  consumes  all  the  material  supplied  by  the  former,  and 
feeds  an  active  branch  of  our  foreign  import  trade.  The  tanning  and  currying 
establishments  of  the  United  States  produced  in  1850  leather,  exclusive  of 
Morocco  and  patent  leather,  to  the  value  of  $37,702,333.  The  product  of  the 
same  branch  in  I860  reached  863,090,751,  an  increase  of  nearly  67  per  centum. 
In  the*  New  England  States  it  was  $16,333,871,  in  the  Middle  States, 
$3G,344,548,  and  in  the  Western  States,  $5,986,457 ;  being  an  increase  66.6  per 
cent.,  90.7  and  13.3  in  those  sections,  respectively.  The  Pacific  States  and 
Territories,  (including  Utah,)  which  returned  no  leather  in  1S50,  produced  in 
I860  to  the  value  of  $351,469.  The  largest  producers  of  leather  are  New 
York,  $20,758,017 ;  Pennsylvania,  $12,491,631;  and  Massachusetts,  $10,354,056} 
an  increase  in  those  States  of  111.7,  9S.4,  and  82.3  per  cent,,  respectively.  In¬ 
cluding  Morocco  and  patent  leather  the  aggregate  value  produced  in  the  Union 
in  I860  exceeded  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

If  we  add  to  the  sum  total  of  this  manufacture  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the 
allied  branches  into  which  it  enters  as  a  raw  material,  or  take  an  account  of  the 
capital,  the  number  of  hands,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  employed  in 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  its  ultimate  products,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
department  of  industry  is  entitled  to  precedence  over  that  of  leather. 

The  manufacture  of  Roots  and  Shoes  (Table  No.  25)  employs  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  operatives  than  any  other  single  branch  of  American  industry.  The 
census  of  1850  showed  that  there  were  11,305  estahlislmients,  with  a  capital  of 
nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  engaged  in  making  hoots  and  shoes  to  the 
value  of  $53,967,408,  and  employing  72,305  male  and  32,948  female  hands. 
The  returns  of  1860  show  that  2,554  establishments  in  the  New  England  States 
employed  a  capital  only  $2,516  less  than  that  of  the  whole  Union  at  the  former 
date;  and  with  56,039  male  and  24,978  female  employes  produced  boots  arid- 
shoes  of  the  value  of  $54,767,077  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  thrLii 
the  entire  value  of  the  business  in  1850,  and  82.8  per  centum  in  excess  of  tlieix* 
own  production  in  that  year.  Massachusetts  increased  92.6  per  cent.,  having 
made  boots  and  shoes  of  the  value  of  $46,440,209,  equal  to  86.6  per  cent.  ,  of 
the  general  business  in  1S50.  The*  State  of  New  York  returned  2,276  factories, 
with  an  aggregate  production  of  $10,S7S,797 ;  and  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  together  produced  $75,674,946  worth  of  tlieso 
articles,  being  40.4  per  cent,  more  than  the  product  of  all  the  States  in  1850, 
and  67.9  per  cent,  more  than  their  own  manufacture  in  that  year.  The  thr^o 
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counties  of  Essex,  Worcester,  and  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  produced  hoots 
ana  shoes  to  the  value  severally  of  about  14 9£,  and  9^  millions  of  dollars 
The  largest  production  of  any  one  town  was  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  it 
amounted  to  $5,329,887 ;  the  next  that  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  was  $4,867,399- 
the  third,  Haverhill,  $4,130,500 ;  the  fourth,  Hew  York  city,  $3,869,068.  The 
largest  production  of  a  single  establishment  was  of  one  in  North  Brookfield^ 
Massachusetts,  and  amounted  to  over  $750,000.  This  establishment  was  the 
largest  of  five  the  same  proprietors  had  in  operation  that  year,  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  whereof  was  over  one  million  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  valued  at  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars !  Machinery  propelled  by  steam  power  is 
now  used  in  many  largo  manufactories  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 1 

India  Rubber  Goods  were  made  chiefly  in  Connecticut,  Hew  York,  Hew 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  to  the  value  of  $5,729,900,  an  increase  of  90  per  cent, 
in  the  last  decade. 

The  value  of  Cabinet  Furniture  (Table  No.  26)  made  in  I860  in  the 
Hew  England,  Middle  and  Western  States  reached  the  sum  of  $22,701,304,  an 
Increase  of  39.8  per  cent,  over  the  product  of  those  States  in  1S50,  and  exceedin'” 
the  production  of  the  whole  Union  in  1850.  New  York  returned  in  1860  furn£ 
ture  of  the  value  of  $7,175,060,  (or  40.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  made 
in  1850,)  Massachusetts,  $3,365,415,  aud  Pennsylvania,  $2,938,503.  The 
growth  of  this  branch  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth, 
and  serves  to.  swell  the  amount  of  our  exports.  It- gives  employment  at  remu¬ 
nerative  prices  to  skilled  labor,  which  it  attracts  from  the  crowded  labor-markets 
of  Europe. 

Our  advance  in  wealth  and  refinement  is  attested  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  piano  fortes  and  other  Musical  Instruments,  (Table  No.  27.) 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  produced  musical  instruments  to 
the  value  of  $5,791,807 ;  an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  over  tlieir  own  production 
in  IS50,  and  124  over  the  whole  value  of  that  branch  in  the  Union  in  the  same 
year.  New  York  alone  made  $3,392,577  worth,  being  $811, S62  more  than  the 
whole'  amount  returned  in  1850.  In  this  branch,  our  manufacturers  have  achieved 
marked  success.  Without  claiming  for  them  superiority  over  their  brethren  in 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  admitted  that  church  organs  and  other  instruments 
made  in  this  country  are  better  suited  to  the  climate,  and  in  other  respects  fully 
equal  to  those  which  come  from  the  most  celebrated  establishments  in  Europe. 

Tlie  increased  amount  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  greater  ability  of  all  classes 
to  indulge  the  promptings  of  taste  or  luxury,  have  added  greatly  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Jewelry,  (Table  No.  28,)  and  of  all  kinds  of  gold,  silver,  and  plated  wares. 
In  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  the  production  of  jewelry  and  watches 
reaches  over  eleven  millions  in  value;  of  silver,  silver-plated  wares,  &e.,  over 
b!x  and  one-half  millions;  making  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive 
of  gold  leaf  and  foil,  and  the  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  produat  of  the  whole  Union,  in  1850,  by  $7,016,908  in  value ;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  sixty-four  per  cent.,  and  of  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  production 
of  those  States  in  that  year.  The  production  of  cheap  jewelry  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  recent  improvements  in  electro-metallurgy. 

The  manufacture  of  American  Watches,  commenced  within  the  last  ten  years 
iir  Boston  as  an  experiment,  has  proved  eminently  successful.  Unable,  hereto¬ 
fore  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  of  European  workmen,  our  ingenious 
countrymen  have  perfected  machinery,  by  the  aid  of  which  watch  movements 
are  fabricated  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  hand-made.  The  continued  growth 
of  this  branch  will  diminish  the  importation  of  foreign  watches,  and  may,  at  no 
distant  period,  earn  for  our  country  a  reputation  in  this  manufacture  equal  to 
that  she  enjoys  in  the  kindred  branch  of  clock-making.  Gold  and  silver  watch 
cases  are  now  produced  to  a  very  large  extent,  chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Philadel; 
pkja,  New  York,  and  Newark. 
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Improvements  in  technical  Chemistry  have  added  largely 
value  of  its  products.  The  manufacture  of  articles  strictly  cl111 
exclusive  of  white  lead,  ochres,  paints,  varnish,  glue,  perfumes?  Cjiv(. 

Searl  ashes,  &c.,  amounted,  in  1850,  to  the  value  of  nearly  «  „ 
ollars.  The  production,  in  1860,  exhibited  a  considerably  ... 
branch  is  susceptible  of  almost  unlimited  extension  and  appli^*-  , 
tion  of  commercial  and  ubcM  articles  from  the  refuse  of  every  '  t 
and  the  diversified  products,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral,  ol’  cmi 
lands.  Many  of  the  chemical  branches,  apart  from  the  mon^O^  Vl 
manufactures,  are  of  the  highest  economical  importance  to  on1* 
diaries  to  almost  every  other  industry  of  the  people.  Cluu1*1^  ■ 
revealed  but  a  tithe  of  the  vast  wealth  of  its  resources.  „ 

The  manufacture  and  consumption  of  Gas,  (Table  Ho.  20»/t  .  ol 
and  other  purposes,  which  is  one  of  the  remarkable  fruits  of  c‘ilcl 
has  been  greatly  increased,  not  only  in  our  northern  cities, 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  Union.  The  quantity  ret11’1'1*0* 
thousand  million  feet  of  the  value  of  eleven  million  dollars,  hub  hhe 
tity  made  exceeded  5,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  the  value  of  ■vviiic 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  , 

The  making  and  refining  of  Salt  (Table  Ho.  30)  in  the  ^ 1111 
1850  employed  340  establishments,  and  the  value  of  their  l11'1 
$2,177,945.  The  four  States  of  Hew  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  ’ 

which,  in  the  order  named,  are  the  principal  salt-producing  1 

ing  to  the  Eighth  Census,  nearly  twelve  million  bushels,  the  c(  >Bf;  < 

'  $2,200,000,  an  average  of  about  ISi  cents  per  bushel.  Texas* 
saclnisetts,  and  California  are  also  salt-producing  States.  -*V.bo 
cem.  of  the  whole  was  made  in  New  York,  at  an  average  cost  of 
bushel. 

In  the  aggregate  product  of  the  Fisheries  (Table  Ho.  !>  -1  )  i 
increase  of  2S.5  per  cent,  over  their  value  in  1S50.  The  to  lull 
lake,  river,  shore,  and  deep-sea  fisheries,  including  oysters  t° 
$382,170,  and  $7,521,588  as  the  product  of  the  whaling  busiiK'Bs, 
1860  to  $12,924,092.  Of  this  amount  $6,526,238  in  the  whalo  mi 
in  the  cod,  mackerel,  halibut,  and  other  shore  fisheries,  holon  A'od 
time  industry  of  Massachusetts,  and  constituted  nearly  seventy- tw 
the  whole.  This  favorite  occupation  of  her  enterprising  sons  Jiu»  : 
which  has  been  over  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  engaged  in  t.Iio 
principal  distributing  fish  market  of  the  Union,  and  lias  raised  1.1 10 
cester  to  the  third  rank  among  Hew  England  seaports  in  the  axmn 
eign  commerce.  The  latter  has  become  the  largest  seat  of  the  tloio 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  distributes  the  prtxli 
large  cities  of  the  Union  and  to  foreign  countries. 

The  State  of  Maine  holds  the  second  place  in  respect  to  the  wiluq 
interests,  and  returned  $1,050,755  as  the  value  of  the  cod,  macktiiud 
taken  by  its  fishermen.  North  Carolina  had  the  largest  shad  UhIhu 
an  value  to  $99,768.  New  Jersey,  Hew  York,  and  Virginia  fccml 
.•amount  of  oysters,  and  Michigan  returned  the  largest  values  ii 
! amounting  to  $250,467. 

A  Blight  decline  in  the  value  of.  the  whale  fishery  arose  from  1 
scarcity  of  the  whale  in  its  former  haunts.  The  consequent  dt  *iud< 
teeth,  and  oil,  as  raw  materials,  proved  embarrassing  to  some  Imu  i  ciu 
ture,  particularly  those  employing  whalebone.  The  scarcity  of  w) 
fish  oils  in  the  arts  has  been  supplied  by  an  increased  product!  t>i  x  ,> 
especially  by  that  beneficent  law  of  compensation  which  pervaclus 
of  nature,  and  when  one  provision  fails  her  children,  opens  to  flio 
the  exhaustless  storehouse  of  her  material  resources,  or  leads  tnil 
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energies  upon  new  paths  of  discovery  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants.  Thus, 
when  mankind  was  about  to  emerge  from  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  and 
pastoral  ages,  the  more  soft  and  fusible  metals  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  artificer,' 
and  veins  of  iron'  ore  revealed  tlieir  wealth  and  use  in  the  supply  of  his  more 
artificial  wants,  and  became  potent  agents  of  liis  future  progress.  When  the . 
elaboration  of  the  metals  and  other  igneous  arts  were  fast  sweeping  the  forests 
from  the  earth,  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  fossil  fuel,  stored  for  his  future  use, 
were  disclosed  to  man,  and  when  the  artificial  sources  of  oil  seemed  about  to 
fail,  a  substitute  was  discovered  flowing  in  almost  perennial  fountains  from  the 
depths-  of  these  same  carboniferous  strata.  A  decline  of  the  cod  and  whale 
fisheries  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  regretted,  as  they  have  been  from  the  earliest 
■  period  of  our  history  the  nurseries  of  seamen  and  of  our  naval  and  commercial 
marine,  and  therefore  contributing  to  the  national  defence,  to  foreign  commerce, 
ship-building,  agriculture,  and  other  important  interests. 

^'Tetuoleu m . — An  important  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  its  exports,  have  been  made  by  tlie  discovery, 
within  two  or  three  years,  that  certain  indications,  known  to  the  aboriginal  and 
early  European  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  of  natural  reservoirs  of 
inflammable  oil  existing  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany  river  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  were  but  the  clue  to  apparently  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  native  oil,  accessible  at  no  great  depth  throughout  an  extended  belt  of  coun¬ 
try,  embracing  the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  several  States. 

Petroleum,  rock,  or  mineral  oil,  a  natural  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter,  emitted  from  the  soil  in  various  formations,  particularly  those  of 
rock  salt,  was  known  and  employed  to  some  extent  by  the  ancients,  having 
been  mentioned  by  the  father  of  history  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  later  date.  In  its  more  fluid  form,  as  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  the  Irawaddy  of  Burmali,  in  Italy,  and  some 
parts  of  our  country,  it  has  borne  the  name  of  naptha,  while  the  more  solid  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  same  substance  predominated  in  the  articles  known  as  asplialtum 
and  bitumen,  found  abundantly  in  the  Great  Pitch  Lake  of  the  Island  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  near  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judea,  and  elsewhere.  Petroleum  is  nearly  identical 
.  in  properties  with  the  artificial  oils,  which  have  been  long  derived  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  different  minerals,  as  eannel  coal  and  brown  coal,  or 
lignite,  bituminous  shales,  sands,  clays,  peat,  &c.,  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  patents  in  Europe  and  America,  and  within  the  last  eight  years 
have  been  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States  and  the 
neighboring  provinces,  until  the  native  petroleum  springs  opened  a  source  of 
cheaper  supply. 

As  a  product  of  our  own  country,  this  remarkable  substance  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  white  population,  as  early  as  tlie  middle  of  tlie  last  century,  by 
the  Seneca  Indians,  who  found  it  upon  Oil  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany,  in 
Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  and-  near  tho  head  of  tlie  Genesee  river,  in 
New  York,  whence  it  received  tlie  name  of  “  Seneca  oil”  and  “  Genesee  oil.”  It 
was  used  by  the  natives  in  tlieir  religious  ceremonies,  and  as  medicament  for 
wounds,  &c<  For  tlie  last-named  purpose  it  has  been  long  collected  and  sold  in 
small  quantities  at  a  high  price.  A  perennial  flow  of  oil  lias  been  known  to 
exist  on  Oil  crock,  above  referred  to,  for  a  century.  For  the  last  forty  years 
the  spring  has  been  enclosed  in  a  vat,  or  structure  of  wood  and  stones,  which 
was  daily  skimmed  by  the  proprietor  and  made  the  source  of  considerable  reve¬ 
nue.  We  have  seen  extensive  diggings  in  this  region  made  by  tlie  French  more 
than  a  century  since,  while  that  nation  held  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
were  evidently  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  tlie  basis  or  source  of  what,  no 
doubt,  impressed  tlie  French  officers  as  a  most  interesting  and  curious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  bounty  of  nature.  Petroleum,  doubtless,  formed  an  article  of  con¬ 
siderable  traffic  between  tlie  Indians  and  traders  of  that  region ;  as  we  have 
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seen,  in  some  old  account  "books  of  the  last  century,  “gallons  ”  and  “  kegs  ”  of 
Seneca  oil  credited  to  Indians. 

Its  existencein  any  vast  amount  appears  to  have  been  unknown  until  1845,  when 
a  spring  was  “  struck,”  while  boring  for  salt,  near  Tarentum,  thirty-five  miles 
above  Pittsburg,  on  the  Alleghany.  Experiments  having  proved  its  constituents 
to  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  artificial  carbon  oil,  a  company  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  New  York  to  attempt  its  purification  by  the  same  process  applied  to  the 
latter.  But  little  was  effected,  however,  and  in  1857  Messrs.  Bowditck  and 
Drake,  of  New  Haven,  commenced  operations  at  Titusville,  on  Oil  creek,  where 
traces  of  early  explorations  were  found,  and  in  August,  1859,  a  fountain  was 
reached  by  boring,  at  the  depth  of  seventy-one  feet,  which  yielded  400  gallons 
daily.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  the  number  of  wells  and  borings  was 
estimated  to  be  about  two  thousand,  of  which  seventy-four  of  the  larger  ones 
were  producing  daily,  by  the  aid  of  pumps,  an  aggregate  of  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty -five  barrels  of  crude  oil,  worth,  at  twenty  cents  a  gallon,  about 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Wells  were  soon  after  sunk  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  and  the  flow  of  petroleum  became  so  profuse  that  no  less  than 
3,000  barrels  were  obtained  in  a  day  from  a  siugle  well,  the  less  productive  ones 
yielding’ from  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  per  diem.  In  several  instances  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  were  found  necessary  to  check  and  control  the  flow,  which  is 
now  regulated  in  such  wells  according  to  the  state  of  the  market,  by  strong  tubing 
and  stop-cocks.  The  quantity  sent  to  market  by  the  Sunburyand  Erie  railroad 
from  the  Pennsylvania  oil  region,  which  lias  thus  far  been  the  principal  source, 
increased  from  325  barrels  in  1859  to  134,927  barrels  in  1861.  The  whole 
quantity  shipped  in  the  last-mentioned  year  was  nearly  500,000  barrels.  Since 
August,  1861,  the  product  lias  rapidly  increased.  The  present  capacity  of  the 
wells  is  estimated  at  250,000  to  300,000  barrels  per  week.  So  important,  how¬ 
ever,  have  the  operations  in  this  article  become  that  a  railroad,  we  understand, 
has  been  chartered  in  Pennsylvania  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  the  oil 
to  market.  Prom  a  recent  number  of  the  “Register,”  a  newspaper  published, 
at  Oil  Oity,  .Pennsylvania,  we  copy  the  following  statement  respecting  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  petroleum  in  that  vicinity :  “  We  learn  that  the  number  of  wells  now 
flowing  is  seventy -five,  the  number  of  wells  that  formerly  flowed  and  pumped  is 
sixty-two ;  the  number  of  wells  sunk  and  commenced  is  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  ;  total,  four  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The  amount  of  oil  shipped  is  set  down 
at  1,000,000  barrels;  amount  on  hand  to  date,  92,450  barrels;  present  amount 
of  daily  flow,  5,717  barrels.  The  average  value  of  the  oil,  at  $1  per.  barrel,  is 
$>1,092,000 ;  average  cost  of  wells,  at  $1,000  each,  is  $495,000;  machinery, 
building,  &e.,  from  $500  to  $700  each,  $500,000.  The  total  number  of  refiners 
is  twenty-five.  The  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  wells  shows  that 
production  is  on  the  increase.  Holders  are  firm  at  fifty  cents  per  barrel  at  the 
wells,  and  don’t  seem  to  care  about  Belling  any  great  amount  at  that  price.” 
With  increased  facilities  for  getting  it  to  the  seaboard  at  a  cheap  rate  for  trans¬ 
portation,  the  operations  will  doubtless  become  much  more  extended  than  at 
present. 

The  exportation  of  crude  and  refined  petroleum  from  the  principal  Atlantic 
cities  to  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  has  already  become  con¬ 
siderable,  the  larger  proportion  being  shipped  to  England.  Much  of  it  is  sent 
to  Europe  in  this  crude  state,  in  which  form  it  is  said  to  be  preferred  for  the 
sake  .of  the  collateral  products  obtained  in  the  process  of  refining.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  the  highly  inflammable  character  of  the  unrefined  article,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  certain  gaseous  or  exceedingly  volatile  compounds  may  prove 
an  objection  to  its  shipment  in  that  state. 

The  quantity  exported  from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  April,  1SG2, 
amounted  to  2,342,042  gallons,  valued  at  $633,949.  The  receipts  at  Cincinnati, 
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during  the  same  period,  of  carbon  and  petroleum  oils,  were  519,960  gallons,  or 
13,000  barrels,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  petroleum  oil.  The  exports  from 
the  three  cities  first  mentioned,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  16th  of  May  of 
the  present  year,  were  3,651,130  gallons,  worth  $889,886,  and  the  shipments  in 
the  last  week  of  that  period  from  the  same  places,  were  255,600  gallons,  valued 
at  $42,160. 

A  large  reduction  lias  taken  place  in  the  price  since  the  commencement  of  the 
trade,  and  particularly  during  the  last  few  months.  The  price  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  January,  1862,  was  from  22^  to  23  cents  a 
gallon,  and  of  refined  oil  37^  to  45  cents.  On  the  29th  March  the  prices  had 
declined  at  the  same  place  to  10  and  12  cents  for  crude,  and  25  to  32  cents  for 
refined  oil,  while  the  most  recent  price  current  lists  place  it  at  9  and  19  cents. 
Although  the  capacity  of  the  existing  wells  already  exceeds  a  profitable  demand, 
there  appears  to  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  flow,  or  to  the  localities  which 
may  be  found  to  yield  it,  whenever  an  augmented  demand  shall  warrant  farther 
searoli  or  increased  production.  The  bituminous  coal  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  estimated  to  cover  upward  of  62,000  square  miles  in  eight  of  the 
middle,  southern,  and  western  States.  Springs  and  reservoirs  of  petroleum  have 
been  discovered  throughout  nearly  their  whole  extent.  They  have  also  been 
noticed  by  Captain  Stausbury  on  a  branch  of  the  Yellow  creek,  S3  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah,  on  the  route  to  Port  Leavenworth.  They  exist  also 
in  some  of  the  neighboring  British  provinces.  It  is  probable  that  the  saliferous 
Strata  of  our  western  country  may  he  generally  found  to  yield  this  interesting 
mineral  product. 

The  importance  of  this  article  is  not  limited  to  its  yalue  as  an  item  in  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  our  cities.  Attention  appears  to  have  been  first  directed  to  it  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  a  safe  and  cheap  material  for  illumination,  in  place 
of  the  dangerous  compounds  of  turpentine  and  other  explosive  hydro-carbons, 
as  well  as  for  lubricating  purposes  in  which  it  has  proved  to  he  a  valuable 
substitute  for  animal  oils.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  various  other  uses  of 
crude  petroleum,  or  its  constituents,  will  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
arts.  The  business  of  refining  the  raw  product,  in  order  to  remove  from  it  all 
corrosive  and  volatile  elements,  already  employs  a  number  of  establishments, 
and  will  become  one  of  some  magnitude.  Practical  chemistry  is  daily  adding 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  uses  .which  the  substances  eliminated  iu  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  rectification  may  be  made  to  subserve  in  the  arts. 

Although  the  extraction  of  oil,  pitch,  and  tar  from  bituminous  shale  was  the 
subject  of  a  patent  in  England  as  early  as  1695,  and  the  manufacture  and  purifi¬ 
cation  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  hydro-carbons  from  coal  received  several  improve¬ 
ments  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  and  others  at  a  later  period,  the  patent  of  Mr. 
Young',  of  Manchester,  secured  in  England  in  1850,  and  in*tlie  United  States 
in  1852,  “  for  the  obtaining  of  paraffine  oil,  or  an  oil  containing  paraffine,  and 
paraffine  from  bituminous  coal,”  appears  to  have  given  the  first  great  impulse  to 
the  manufacturing'  of  these  oils  as  a  source  of  artificial  light.  The  patent, 
which  covered  a  very  successful  process,  has  given  rise  to  suits  at  law,  one  of 
which  was  recently  brought,  without  success,  to  restrain  the  sale  in  England  of 
petroleum  oils,  by  the  name  of  American  paraffine  oil,  as  damaging  to  the  sale 
of  his  “  paraffine  oil,”  on  account  of  the  highly  inflammable  character  of  the  former. 

Illuminating  oil  from  coal  appears  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  1846  by 
I) iv  Ge sner,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1S54  the  Kerosene  Oil  Company,  on  Long 
Island,  commenced  the  first  manufacture  of  carbo-hydrogen  oil^  under  patents 
secured  by  Dr.  Gesner,  using  cannel  coal  from  England,  New  York,  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Breekenridge  coal-oil  works  on  the  Ohio,  at 
Clo  very  ort,  Kentucky,  were  commenced  in  1S56,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
others,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  in  operation  in  I860  in  Ohio  alone,  with  a 
working  capacity  of  three  hundred  gallons  of  fight  oil  each,  per  diem.  There 
were  then  about  fifty-six  factories  iu  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  some  hiteen 
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enPW  altogether  on  petroleum,  and  several  small  private  coal-oil  works.  The 
c  udHl  exnended  in  coal-oil  works  and  cannel  coal  mines  was  estimated  at  nearly 
fnm  n  illiou' dollars.  The  manufacture  of  coal-oil  lamps,  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  oil  formed  the  principal  business  of  sixteen  companies,  who  employed  2,150 
mm  and  400  women  and  boys,  and  work  for  125  looms  m  making  the  lamp-wich- 

The  cannel  coal  employed  by  them,  as  well  as  wood,  peat,  _and  other  sub¬ 
stances  of  vegetable  origin,  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation  m  close 
vessels,  at  a  heat  below  that  at  which  they  yield  gas  m  abundance  afiords  a  large 
quantity  of  a  light  supernatant  oil,  amounting  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  product, 
which#  having  been  purified  and  re-distilled,  yields  a  very  volatile  and  nap- . 
thalous  fluid,  of  light  specific  gravity,  containing  some  paraffine  oil,  and  highly 
inflammable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  benzoin  or  benzole.  There  is  also  ob¬ 
tained  a  heavier  oil,  which  is  a  safe  and  valuable  burning  oil,  a  denser  lubri¬ 
cating  oil,  and  solid  paraffine,  a  peculiar  white  crystalline  substance,  beautifully 
adapted  for  candles,  and  now  manufactured  to  some  extent  for  that  and  other 
practical  uses.  The  petroleum  of  our  country  lias  been  found  to  be  a  more 
economical  source  for  these  several  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and. 
enables  the  manufacturer  to  dispense  with  the  first  stage  of  the  process  referred 
to  The  cheapness  of  crude  petroleum,  and  the  simple  and  comparatively  mi- 
expensive  process  by.  which  a  safe  and  economical  illuminating  oil  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  give  an  unusual  interest  to  this  subject,  as  affording  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  great  loss  of  life  shown  by  the  recent  census  to  result  from  tlie 
dangerous  compounds  so  extensively  used  for  that  purpose.  Although  the 
petroleum  oils,  when  imperfectly  rectified,  so  that  all  the  benzole  has  not  been 
expelled,  are  exceedingly  explosive,  owing  to  the  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  the  solid  paraffine  readily  vaporizing  and  igniting  the  more 
ethereal  portion,  it  may  with  great  facility  be  heed  from  all  volatile  substances, 
arid  a  very  simple  aud  practical  test  enables  the  purchaser  to  ascertain  its  fitness 
for  use.  The  precautions  required  in  the  treatment  of  petroleum,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  thoroughly  purifying  it,  being  somewhat  greater  than  with  coal  oils, 
many  are  tempted  to  neglect  it  or  even  to  add  a  portion  or  the  lighter  and  cheap  t?r 
oil  to  make  the  heavy  oil  bum  more  readily. 

All  these  oils  possess  an  advantage  over  other  kinds  in  the  fact,  that  when, 
once  properly  deodorized,  they  do  not  become  rancid  or  ferment  by  keeping-, 
but  rather  lose  by  age  any  odor  they  may  have  retained. 

Of  eight  several  products  obtained  from  petroleum  by  chemical  analysis,  two 
or  three  only  were  solidified  by  cold  of  fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  the  first 
three  or  four  remaining  perfectly  fluid,  and  none  possessed  corrosive  qualities, 
showing  their  fitness  aB  lubricators.  Experiments  have  shown  that  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  have  led  to  tlie 
expectation  that  its  use  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  its  manufacture,  it  it 
does  not  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  coal  for  that  purpose.  The  “  carburation 
of  gas,”  by  attaching  to  the  gas-burner  a  reservoir  of  oil,  through  which  tlie 
gas  is  made  to  pass  before  combustion,  lias  been  found  greatly  to  increase  tlie 
economy  and  illuminating  power  of  coal-gas. 

The  various  collateral  and  residuary  products*  of  the  distillation,  which  have 
been  generally  wasted  heretofore,  will  all  doubtless  be  utilized  as  the  progress 
in  analytical  aud  technical  chemistl-y  throws  more  light  upon  their  nature  and. 
relations.  Several  of  them  are  already  .employed  in  Europe,  if  not  in  tliis 
country,  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  new  and  beautiful  dyes  which  prac¬ 
tical  science  has  recently  introduced  in  the  arts.  Benzine,  which  it  is  the  obj  eefc 
of  the  rectifier  to  eliminate,  is  used,  to  some  extent,  as  a  flavoring  material, 
though  some  recent  facts  make  it  doubtful  if  it  is  wholly  innoxious  to  the  healtli. 

The  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  other  materials  used  in  tlie  purification  of  tlx© 
crude  qualities  of  petroleum  may  all  be  restored  to  use  or  employed  as  fertil¬ 
izers,  and  the  dense,  pitchy  liquids,  obtained  in  the  manufacture  are  available  in 
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tho  composition  of  water-proof  cements,  roofing,  varnish,  and  fuel.  The  ah- 
sence  of  fatty  acids  may  possibly  prevent  the  saponification  of  these  oils  with 
aiicalies  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  but  the  more  extended  use  of  petroleum  for 
the  purposes  we  have  named,  which  will  be  effected  by  time  and  improved  manipu 
iations  of  the  article,  will  suffice  to  render  it  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Having  partially  reviewed  the  progressive  industry  of  our  country  during 
the  last  decade,  and  seen  the  advancement  in  all  that  relates  to  the  peaceful 
arts,  t'lie  numerous  improvements  made  in  the  implements  and  enginery  of  war¬ 
fare,  wvliich  are  patent  and  undeniable,  deserve  consideration.  Our  improved 
hioaiijQs,  especially  rifles  and  pistols,  have  obtained  a  reputation  not  alone  in 
Europe,  but  in  Africa,  Asia,  and -  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  traveller  finds  that 
Ins  revolvers  of  American  invention  and  manufacture  exert  a  salutary  influence- 
on  the  Bedouin  and  the  robber. 

Tlie  ^  machinery  for  making  the  various  parts  of  rifles  and  other  fire-arms, 
which,  in  its  automatic  exercise,  seems  almost  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  inventive  genius  of  New  England.  The  Enfield  rifle  was 
transplanted  to  England  by  a  son  of  Vermont,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  arms  were  made.  And  even  the  Armstrong  gun,  which  obtained  for  its 
reputed,  inventor  tlie  honor  of  knighthood,  was  invented  in  this  country,  for  a 
model  was  submitted  and  the  principle  demonstrated  to  scientific  gentlemen  at 
Harvard  College  anterior  to  its  appearance  in  Great  Britain.  (See  notes.) 

In  tlie  year' preceding  June  1,  1860,  a  year  devoted  to  peaceful  pursuits,  tlie 
manufacture  of  fire-arms  was  limited,  and  yet  two  establishments  in  a  single  city 
of  Connecticut  produced  to  tlie  value  of  over  one  million  of  dollars.  Had  the 
national  inventory  been  taken  two  years  later,  the  magnitude  of  this  and  kin¬ 
dred  branches  of  manufacture,  stimulated  by  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
would  have  excited  astonishment.  (See  note  on  fire-arms,  p.  118.) 

Without  any  special  stimulus  to  growth — depressed,  indeed,  during  the  years 
1857  and  1858,  in  common  with  other  public  interests,  by  the  general  financial 
embarrassments  of  those  years: — and  with  a  powerful  competition  in  the  amazing 
growth  of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  and  nearly  every  other  nation  of  Europe, 
the  manufactories  of  the  United  States  had  nevertheless  been  augmented,  diver¬ 
sified,  and  perfected  in  nearly  every  branch,  and  almost  uniformly  throughout 
the  Union.  Domestic  materials,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  found 
ready  Bales  at  remunerative  prices,  and  were  increased  in  amount  with  the 
demand,  while  commerce  and  internal  trade  were  invigorated  by  tlie  distribution 
of  both  raw  and  manufactured  products.  Invention  was  stimulated  aud  re¬ 
warded.  Labor  and  capital  found  ample  and  profitable  employment,  and  new 
and  unexpected  fields  were  opened  for  each.  Agriculture  furnished  food  and 
materials  at  moderate  cost,  and  the  skill  of  our  artizans  cheapened  and  multi¬ 
plied  all  artificial  instruments  of  comfort  aud  happiness  for  the  people.  Even 
the  more  purely  agricultural  States  of  the  south  were  rapidly  creating  manu¬ 
factories  for  the  improvement  of  their  great  staples  and  their  abundant  natural 
resources.  The  nation  seemed  speedily  approaching  a  period  of  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  in  respect  to  the  products  of  skilled  labor,  and  national  security  and 
happiness  seemed  about  to  be  insured  by  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  people.  Peace  reigned  within  our  borders  and  waited 
upon  our  name  abroad.  But  in  an  evil  hour  tlie  tide  of  prosperity  has  been 
stayed,  whether  to  he  rolled  back  or  not,  the  ninth  census  will  reveal. 

BANKS  AND  INSURANCE, 

(Appendix — Table  No‘,  34.) 

*  Among  tlie  evidences  of  prosperity  and  general  accumulation 'of  wealth  in  the 
United  States,  the  multiplication  of  banks  with  increased  aggregate  capital  is 
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one  of  tlte  most  significant. 


t.  When,  as  in  this  country  lias  been  generally  tlte 
pSo  W  individual  promises  representing  produce  and  merchandize,  and  made 
nv'itiible  through  the  instrumentality  of  hanks,  are  almost  the  sole  means  by 
which  commodities  pass  from  the  producers  to  the  consumers,  the  increased 
action  of  the  banks  becomes  the  index  of  larger  production  and  more  active 
trade.  WThere  crops  and  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry  are  more 
the  asrerreirate  amount  of  paper  created  by  tlieir  interchange  is  larerer. 
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'  want  usually  manifests  itself  in  a  more  lucrative  banking  business,  which  draws 
more  capital  into  that  employment.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  presented  itself 
dining  the  decade  which  closed  with  1860.  The  bank  movement  in  the  United 
States  timing  that  period  underwent  great  expansion  without  becoming  lees 
sound.  In  that  respect  it  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  tlio  expansion  that 
occurred  in  the  decade  which  ended  with  1840.  In  that  period  a  season  of 
speculation  in  bank  stocks,  and  wild  lands  manifested  itself,  and  the  papier 
created  for  bank  negotiation  represented  imaginary  or  speculative  values  rather 
than  commodities  produced.  Those  values  were  never  realized,  and  the  whole 
p«)er  8ystem  based  on  them  collapsed.  If  we  compare  the  aggregate  features 
ef  the  banks  at  each  decade  with  the  population  and  the  sum  of  the  imports 
and  exports  for  corresponding  dates,  the  results  are  as  follows : 


Yean;. 

No.  ofbanks. 

Capital. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Import  &  export. 

Population. 

1830.. 

1840. . .. 

330 

901 

691  | 

672  | 

1,562 

§145,192,268 

353,442,092 

228,661,948 

§200,451,214 

462,896,523 

254,544,937 

412,607,053 

691,945,580 

§22,114,917 

33,105,153 

33,505,606 

48,677,138 

83,594,537 

§61,323,888 

106,968,572 

58,503,608 

155,012,911 

207,192,477 

§144,726,428 

239,227,465 

149,090,279 

330,037,038 

762,288,550 

12,866, 0f?0 
17,069,453 

lCrl»5» » • « 

« • « I 

1860...  .j 

227,469,074 

421,860,095 

23,191,  870 
j  31,445,  OsO 

The  year  1843  was  that  of  the  lowest  depression  after  the  extensive  liquida¬ 
tion  that  followed  the  expansions  of  1837-39.  In  that  year  the  hank  credits 
were,- however,  large,  as  measured  by  the  foreign  trade  or  the  sum  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  but  an  internal  trade  had  been  developed  through  the  settlements 
of  the  western  country  which  required  more  credits.  The  operation  of  tire 
general  bankrupt  law  aided  in  clearing  away  the  wreck  of  over-  two  hundred 
banks  that  had  failed,  and  which  failures  involved  that  of  several  sovereign. 
States  that  had  loaned  their  credits  for  bank  capital. 

The  elements  of  prosperity  were  now  again  active,  and  banking  facilities  were 
required  to  a  greater  extent.  The  severe  losses  the  public  had  Buffered  made 
some  more  comprehensive  guarantee  necessary  to  a  full  restoration  of  confidence 

in  bank  paper.  In  New  York,  in  1838,  a  new  principle  bad  been  adopted - 

that  of  requiring  the  banks  to  deposite  security  for  their  circulating  notes  and 
bolding  stockholders  liable  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  their  shares.  On 
this  basis  the  hanking  of  New  York  was  thenceforth  to  operate;  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  its  value  became  recognized,  was  gradually  adopted  in  other  States, 

The  failure  of  the  Irish  harvests  of  1846-’ 47,  followed  by  those  of  England, 
in  1848-’49  by  creating  a  great  demand  for  American  breadstuff's,  stimulated 
business  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  banking.  The  year  1850  showed  an  amount 
of  foreign  trade  more  than  double  that  of  1843,  With  the  increase  of  business 
the  banks  were  very  prosperous,  as  is  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  although  tlie 
capital  of  the  banks  was  no  more  in  that  year  than  in  1843,  their  discounts  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  .60  per  cent,  greater.  Thus  the  decade  opened 
with  a  very  lucrative  banking  business,  and  amid  the  greatest  excitement  in 
relation  to  the  gold  discoveries  of  California.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  abroad  * 
was  very  strong,  and  the  impression  that  prices  were  to  rise  by  reason  of  fcli© 
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depreciation  of  gold  was  prevalent;  lienee  the  general  desire  to  operate,  in  order 
to  avail  of  the  anticipated  profits.  Industry  of  all  descriptions  was  very  active 
and  productive,  and  there  never  was  a  period  when  the  national  capital  accu¬ 
mulated  so  fast,  a  remarkable  evidence  of  which  was  afforded  in  the  vast  amount 
expended  in  the  construction  of  railroads;  while,  of  the  large  capital  accumu¬ 
lated,  a  considerable  portion  was  employed  in  hanking.  The  incorporated  hank 
capital  increased  nearly  two  hundred  millions,  and  the  private  hank  capital  half 
as  much.  The  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  gave  the  latter  amount  at 
$11S, 036,080.  The  distribution,  of  the  incorporated  banks  among  the  several 
States  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  (Table  No.  33.) 

The  increase  of  hank  capital  was  large  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  particularly  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  of  which  the  number  and  capital  were  respectively  as 
follows : 


1850. 

I860. 

Increase. 

No.  j 

Capital. 

No.  | 

Capital. 

No. 

Capital 

Boston . . . . 

30 

,$21,760,000 

43 

$36,581,700 

12 

$14,821,700 

New  York . . . . . 

31 

33,600,602 

55 

60,758,777 

24 

36,158,175 

1  Total  of  two  cities. . . . 

G1 

07 

106,340,477 

36 

50,970,875 

This  increase  of  hanks,  following  the  general  expansion  of  business,  brought 
with  it  the  necessity  of  some  improved  means  of  adjusting  the  daily  mutual 
balances.  The  fifty-five  banks  in  New  York  city,  for  example,  were  each  com¬ 
pelled  to  settle  as  mapy  accounts  daily.  To  obviate  that  great  labor  the  clear¬ 
ing  system  was  devised.  Each  hank  sends  every  morning  to  the  clearing-house 
all  the  checks  and  demands  it  may  have  received  the  day  previous,  in  the  course 
of  business,  upon  all  others.  These  in  a  short  time  are  interchanged,  and  a 
balance  struck  and  paid.  This  system  was  established  in  1853,  and  the  amount 
of  the  exchanges  and  balances  annually  were  as  follows: 


•  Year. 

Amount  exchanged. 

Balances. 

1854 . . . . . . 

$5,750,455,087  06 
5,332,912,008  33 
6,006,313, 32B  47 
8,333,226,718  06  ' 
4,750,664,386  09 

§•207,411,403 

289,694,137 

334,714,489 

365,313,901 

314,238,910 

1855 . 

1856 . . . 

1857 . . . 

1858  . . . . . . . 

1859 . . . . . . . 

6,448,005,950  01 

363,084,682 

1860 . .. 

7,23i,143,0SG  69 

308,603,433 

1801 . . . . 

5,915,742,758  05 

353,383,914 

Trti.il  flip pidlit vonrs.- ■  .....  ..... 

50,704,305.288  81 

2,627,434,997 

With  the  development  of  business  the  transactions  grew  immensely  up  to 
to  1S5S,  when  they  fell  off  nearly  one-half  under  the  panic  o£  that  year.  They 
recovered  gradually  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  The  hanks  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  adopted  the  same  system  with  similar  results.  The 
figures  indicate  to  what  an  extent  the  credits  of  individuals,  created  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  business,  are  cancelled  through  the  intervention  of  the  hanks  of  the 
cities  where  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country  centralizes. 

In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Florida,  after  the  collapse 
of  1837,  no  hanks  were  again  created  up,  to  1850,  and  the  three  last  named  are 
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still  without  tliem,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  ones  in  Florida.  Texas  has 
a  small  hank  at  Gfalyeston,  and  Utah,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico  have  none.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  four  old  hanks  expired  by  limitation  of  charter  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  Congress  refused  to  recharter  them;  but  they  continue  to 
transact  business. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  increase,  in  hanking,  particularly  at 
the  west,  has  been  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  security  system  of  New  York, 
the  idea  of  which  seemed  to  popularize  that  which  had  previously  been  in  had 
odor.  The  following  table  shows  the  States  which  have  adopted  the  free 
banking  principle  in  whole  or  in  part : 


States. 

Year  adopted. 

1860. 

Stocks  held. 

Circulation, 

New  York . . . . . 

J83B 

$26,807,874 

$29,950,506 

18-19 

102.831 

222,197 

New  Jersey.. . . . . . . 

1850 

0G2,9U 

4,811,832 

Virginia . . . . . . . . 

1851 

3,584,078 

9,812,197 

Illinois . . . . . . . . . . 

1851 

9,826,691 

8,981,723 

Ohio . . . . . 

1P51 

2, 153,552 

7,983,889 

Indiana . . . . . 

1853 

1,349,466 

5,390,246 

Wisconsin.. . . . . . . 

1854 

5,031,504 

4,429,855 

Missouri . . . . . . . 

1850 

725,670 

7,884,885 

Tennessee . . . . . . 

1853 

1,233,433 

5,538,378 

Louisiana  . . . . . . . . . . 

1853 

5,842,096 

11,579,313 

Iowa.,,.. . . . . . . . 

1858 

101,849 

558,800 

Minnesota.,.. . . . . . 

1858 

50,000 

50,000 

Massachusetts. . . . . . . . . . . 

1859 

Total . . . , . 

57, 951, 954 

G7  010  Q07 

J  l  .X1m.  Qw/ 

The  principle  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  well  except  in  New  York,  where 
it  required  constant  alterations  for  many  years  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In 
Illinois  it  was  an  entire  failure,  and  the  new  constitutional  convention  adopted  a 
clause  looking  to  the  prohibition  of  any  more  banks  and  to  the  suppression  of 
the  existing  circulation. 

INSURANCE.  , 

Tlie  progress  of  insurance  in  the  United  States  has  been  rapidly  following 
the  development  of  commerce  and  trade,  of  which  it  is  the  necessary  accompani¬ 
ment,  since  the  system  of  buying  and  selling  goods  on  credit  necessitates  the 
resort  to  every  possible  means  of  making  those  credits  safe.  None  is  more 
obvious  than  that  of  requiring  all  goods  to  be  insured.  It  follows  that  as  com¬ 
modities  increase  in  quantity  and  value,  the  amount  to  he  covered  by  insurance 
must  expand  in  the  same  proportion.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  have  been 
no  regular  statistics  collated  from  year  to  year,  as  in  the  case  of  banks,  by  which 
Oiat  interesting  index  to  the  growth  of  the  national  wealth  might  he  compared. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  paid  most  attention  to  this  matter,  and  the 
annual  reports  ate  very  valuable.  The  number  of  companies  and  amounts  at 
risk  have  been  as  follows  in  that  State  : 


Year. 

Number  of , 
companies. 

Capitol  stock. 

Fire  risks. 

Marine  risks. 

1840...... . . . . 

41 

30 

^7.475  non 

QQQ  Glift 

$50,631,877 

76,082,529 

101,972,974 

1850.... . . . . . . 

a  10fi  R75 

63,943,273 

348,923,289 

I860...... . . . . . .. 

■  .  H7 

fi  353  ion 
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The  total  property  at  risk  lias  increased  in  tile  ten  years  $310,870,461. 
Under  the  present  laws  of  New  York  the  insurance  returns  are  well  organized. 
Taking  the  figures  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  leading  ones  of  other  States, 
the  results  are  as  follows :  - 


Number  of 
companies. 

Capital  and 
assets. 

At  risk.- 

135 

$53,587,547 

6,353,100 

5, 3G4,  G86 
3,419,088 
6,510,001 
6,738,031 

$916,474,956 

430,896,263 

279,622,184 

32,187,104 

139,229,374 

221,100,000 

Massachusetts  . . . . . . . 

117 

12 

6 

Philar1f»1plitn.-f .. ....  f T . T T T  . _ .  ......  *--T  -  -  -  -  -  -  ...... 

20 

Wow  Orleans  ♦  •«•  •••«  «*«<«» ... tMIMM  #««,  ■•*••»«••••«  «,«**. 

9 

Charleston . . . . . . . . . 

2 

47,291,000 

7,000,000 

5,231,061 

Augusta,  Georgia  . . . . ................... 

1  | 

952,858 

Jersey  City . . . . . . 

1 

179,713  ; 
363,995 

Peoria,  Illinois... . ........ . 

1 

6,806,377 

2,105,538,319 

Total . . . ...j 

The  amount  at  risk  hy  all  the  companies  in  the  Union  may  approach  three 
thousand  millions,  and  the  losses  were  reported  as  follows  for  I860  : 

Vessels  and  freights . . . -  - .  $13,  525,  000 

Cargoes .  15,050,700 

Total  marine .  2S,  575,  700 

By  lire . . . . . . . .  22,  020,  000 

Total  losses . . . .  50,  595,  700 

The  number  of  United  States  life  insurance  companies  is  about  47;  number 
of  lives  insured,  60,000 ;  total  amount  insured,  $180,000,000 ;  annual  premiums, 
$7,000,000. 

VALUE  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

(Appendix — Table  No.  35.) 

The  marshals  of  the  United  States  were  directed  to  obtain  from  tlie  records 
of  the  States  and  Territories  respectively,  an  account  of  the  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate  as  assessed  for  taxation.  Instructions  were  given  these  officers 
to  add  the  proper  amount  to  the  assessment,  so  that  the  return  should  represent 
as  well  the  true  or  intrinsic  value  as  the  inadequate  sum  generally  attached  to 
property  for  taxable  purposes.  The  result  of  this  return  by  all  tlie  census 
takers  will  he  found  in  table  No.  34,  whereby  it  mil  appear  that  the  value  of 
individual  property  in  the  States  and  territories  exceeds  the  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  representing  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  per  centum  in  ten  years  in  value  in  the  aggregate,  and  an  increase 
of  sixty-eight  per  cent,  per  capita  of  the  free  population.  The  rate  of  increase 
has  been  immense  in  the  western  States,  while  the  absolute  gain  in  the  older. 
States  has  been  no  less  remarkable.  For  example,  tlie  rate  of  increase  in  Iowa 
has  been  more  than  nine  hundred  per  cent.,  while  the  absolute  increase  of  wealth 
has  been  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions  of  dollars;  while  Pennsylvania 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six  per  cent.,  with  an  an  absolute  gain  in 
wealth  of  near  seven  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  wealth  per  capita  for 
Iowa  in  1850  was  $123,  while  in  I860  it  amounted  to  $366,  a  rate  of  increase 
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of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  wealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1850  per  capita  was  $312 ;  in  1860  per  capita  was  $487 ;  the  rate  of 

increase  fifty-six  per  cent.  ' 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  all  taxable  pioperty  was  returned* 
includin'5,  that  of  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  while  all  was  omitted,  belongings 
to  the  States  or  United  States.  In  considering  the*  relation  of  population  to 
wealth,  the  fact  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  western  than  eastern  States  is  held  by  non-residents,  and  that  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  not  without  its  influence  in  exaggerating  the  wealth  of  individuals 
in  States  where  large  investments  have  been  made  by  persons  resident  elsewhere* 
The  effect  of  internal  improvements  upon  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the 
country  can  not  he  better  illustrated  than  by  the  rapid  enhancement  in  value  of 
all  property  brought  within  their  influence. 

mi  .  .1  _  _  £ _ i-n  -rtmnlfTi  am  n  fn  ■niwcniA  -fh  1^, _ i  i 


AGRICULTURE. 

(Appendix— Table  No.  SG.) 

View  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  lias  more  than  kepi: 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  Indeed,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  continuance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  great  staple  articles,  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  any  possible  increase  of  population  or  national  contingency' 
for  ages  to  come.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  the  evidences  of  improvement 
in  some  of  tbe  most  important  agricultural  operations,  proving  that  our  farmers 
are  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  .behind 
their  fellow-citizens  engaged  in  other  industrial  occupations.  The  products  of* 
the  great  west  are  giving  a  tone  to  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Chicago  has  become  one  of  the  first  grain  markets  in  the  world,  and 
as  the  boundless  region  still  further  west  is  being  developed,  every  channel  of 
communication  with’ the  Atlantic  coast  will  teem  with  the  products  of  the  soil. 
Illinois  alone  sends  now  to  the  great  market  at  New  York  an  average  of  two 
thousand  head  of  cattle  weekly,  and  other  States,  comprising  regions  almost 
unknown  at  the  former  census,  and  still  more  distant  from  the  seaboard,  are 
adding  and  increasing  their  contributions. 

New  plants  and  animals  have  been  introduced  in  the  past  decade.  From  tlie 
products  of  the  sugar  cane — sorghum  saccharatum— transplanted  from  the 
Chinese  empire,  the  west  is  furnished  with  a  new  article  of  domestic  luxury  and 
utility,  and  rendered  comparatively  independent  of  the  sugar  cane  of  more 
southern  States. 

The  great  dairy  interest  in  our  country  during  this  period  has  increased  the 
production  of  cheese  and  butter,  and  already  American  cheese  is  as  well  known, 
in  English  markets  as  the  best  English  dairy  cheese. 

Indian  com  is  now  an  indispensable  article  for  Great  Britain,  and  each  sue 
ceeding  year  is  increasing  the  demand  for  this  important  product  of  our  country, 
which  is  raised  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  our  Union. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  interest  of  our  county,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  past  ten  years 
has  shown  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  has  within  its  own  territory  the 
resources  which  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  older  nations  of  the  world 
in  every  department  of  domestic  industry. 

The  London  exhibition  in  1851  made  known  that  the  United  States  had  the 
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means  of  supplying  the  implements  and  machinery  needed  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  Since  that  time  our  reapers  and  mowers,  ploughs,  steam-engines,  and 
railroad  cars  have  found  their  way  to  the  Old  World,  and  an  American  in  taking 
the  tour  of  the  continent  will,  in  the  great  empire  of  Russia,  find  himself  on 
hoard  of  an  American  railroad  car  drawn  by  an  American  locomotive  on  a  rail¬ 
road  built  by  an  American  engineer.  We  point  to  these  advances  as  evidence 
that  the  enterprise  of  our  countrymen,  with  so  wide  a  scope  for  its  development 
at  home,  manifests  itself  wherever  a  profitable  field  opens  for  its  exercise  abroad. 

At  a  period  like  the  present,  when,  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  life 
and  character,  the  resources  of  the  country  are  subjected  to  a  greater  strain 
than  they  have  ever  yet  borne,  when  a  large  portion  of  its  effective  labor  is  di¬ 
verted  to  the  same  sacred  duty,  and  all  the  productive  forces  of  the  Union  are 
controlled  to  an  unprecedented  extent  by  causes  more  pervading  and  subversive 
in  their  effects  than  any  which  could  possibly  arise  from  extraneous  sources,  it 
is  a  subject  of  the  highest  gratification  that  we  are  blessed  with  the  amplest 
returns  from  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  The  crops  of  hay  and  grain,  as 
the  result  of  a  favorable  season  and  a  broader  cultivation  of  land,  are  believed 
especially  to  have  afforded  abundant  and  timely  harvests.  Regarded  either  as 
a  source  of  cheap  and  ample  supply  for  a  vast  commissariat  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible,  drain  upon  the  public  chest,  of  cheap  and  plenary  subsistence  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  unemployed  and  dependent  classes,  or  as  a  source  of  exports  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests,  the  bounty  of  our  land  is 
at  the  present  time  a  subject  of  national  congratulation  and  thankfulness. 

The  increasing  annual  products  of  agriculture  in  our  highly-favored  country, 
and  the  hay  and  grain  crops  in.  particular,  furnish  striking  illustrations  of  the 
close  interdependence  and  connexion  of  all  branches  of  the  national  industry. 
The  dependence  of  agriculture  upon  the  results  of  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as 
the  astonishing,  progress  of  the  latter  within  the  last  half  century,  is  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  application  of  labor-saving  appliances,  which  become  still 
more  valuable,  in  emergencies  like  the  present,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm, 
The  saving  effected  by  new  and  improved  implements  in  Great  Britain  within 
a  dozen  years  preceding  1S51  wa-s  stated  by  a  competent  authority  to  be  not 
less  than  one-half  on  all  the  main  branches  of  farm  labor.  Our  own  progress 
in  this  respeet  is  believed  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  and  to  be  iu  advance  of  onr  application  of  the  fruits  of  purely 
scientific  research  in  the  improvement  of,  agriculture.  In  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  rural  industry  mechanical  power  has  wrought  a  revolution.  The  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  the  country  has  not  only  contrived  to  make  it  prepare  the 
crop  for  market  and  to  sew  or  knit  the  family  apparel  of  the  farmer,  but  to  rock 
and  «  tend  ”  the  infant  as  well  as  to  rend  from  the  embrace  of  earth  the  century- 
rooted  oak  which  our  fathers  were  forced  to  lpave  to  the  slow  eradication  of 
time.  Whether  the  superior  agricultural  advantages  and  the  demand  for  im¬ 
proved  implements  and  machinery  in  the  Uuited  States  have  stimulated  the 
facile  ingenuity  of  onr  mechanics,  or  have  only  been  seconded  by  its  ready  con¬ 
tributions  to  industry,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  greatest  triumphs  of 
mechanical  skill  in  its  application  to  agriculture  are  witnessed  in  tlie  instruments 
adapted  to  the  tillage,  harvesting,  and  subsequent  handling  of  the  immense 
grain  crops  of  the  country,  and  particularly  upon  the  western  prairies.  With¬ 
out  the  improvements  in  ploughs  and  other  implements  of  tillage  which  have 
been  multiplied  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  are  now  apparently  about  to  cul¬ 
minate  in  the  steam  plough,  the  vast  wheat  and  corn  crops  of  those  fertile  plains 
could  not  probably  be  raised.  But  were  it  possible  to  produce  wheat  upon  the 
scale  that  it  is  now  raised,  much  of  the  profit  and  not  a.  little  of  the  product 
would  be  lost  were  the  farmer  compelled  to  wait  upon  the  slow  process  of  the 
sickle,  the  cradle,  and  the  hand-rake  for  securing  it  when  ripe.  The  reaping- 
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machine,  the  harvester,  and  machines  for  threshing,  winnowing,  and  cleaning 
his  wheat  for  the  market  have  become  quite  indispensable  to  every  largo  grnixx 
o-rower.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  wheat  crop  and  its  various  rela  tion B 
to  the  subject  of  domestic  and  foreign  supply,  to  markets,  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  storage,  &c„  make  it  highly  important  that  tlio  producer  shall  have 
the  means  of  putting  his  crop  in  the  market  at  tho  earliest  or  most  favorable 
time  and  with  the  greatest  precision. 

Wheat — The  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  .year  1849  was  100,435,944  bushels.  The  quantity  grown  in  1859  waB 
17I,1S3,3S1  bushels,  an  increase  of  nearly  seventy  per  centum,  or  about 
double  the  increase  of  population  in  the  same  period.  Some  of  the  older  wheat- 
growing  States — Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Ohm — do  not  show  ft 
proportionate  increase,  owing  to  the  destructive  agency  of  tho  wheat  inkVc*# 
and  the  consequent  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  subject  themselves  to  repeated 
losses  from  this  cause.  Fortunately,  tho  midge  is  diminishing  whore  it  was 
formerly  most  destructive,  and  wheat-growing  will  soon  be  resumed  in  many 
localities  in  these  States  where  for  a  time  it  was  almost  abandoned.  To  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  greatly  extended  cultivation  of  spring  wheat  in  tho  northwestern 
States,  is  the  country  mainly  indebted  for  tho  increase  in  the  amount  of  wheat 
produced.  In  Illinois  this  crop  has  increased  in  ten  years .  from  9,414,577 
bushels  to  24,159,500  bushels;  in  Wisconsin,  from  4,280,181  to  15,812,090 
bushels  in  the  same  period.  In  many  casbs  in  these  States  the  quantity  grown 
has  exceeded  the  means  of  ready  transportation,  or  the  demands  of  the  market 
•  and  has  therefore  been  too  great  to  he  profitable,  ? 

There  appears  among  the  contributions  of  the  Now  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  a  statement  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  entomologist  for  that  useful  association* 
relating  to  depredatory  insects,  of  so  much  general  interest  as  to  claim  insertion 
in  this  report.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  import  that  this  association  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  from  abroad  certain  parasites  which  Providence 
created  to  counteract  the  destructive  powers  of  some  of  these  depredators  by  lim¬ 
iting  their  efficiency  and  destroying  their  numbers.  Wo  have  heretofore  been 
suflenng  from  the  destructive  agency  of  some,  of  these  enemies  to  the  grain  cron, 
which  have  been  introduced  from  abroad,  without  enjoying  the  influence  of  the  r 
remdnal  at  homo.  It  fa  gratifying  to  mifeo  tli.it  tho 
haw  lork  State  Agricultural  Society  lias  manifested  a  spirit,  so  philanthropic 
in  conception,  with  the  prospect  of  results  so  important.  X  1 

Dr.  Fitch  remarks:  ' 

'IT*1?  £l'ain  aphis  made  its  advent  in  a  most  remarkable  iuannor.  That  an  insect  hover* 
seen  before  and  not  known  to  be  present  in  our  country  should  suddenly  be  found  everv 

surprising  numbers  which  we  had  of  this  insect  7  b  f  lhlB  8om!S  to  flcoouut  f<*  «*Q 
anything  liko  it  Sy  SuSL“  ho™  “*  1'TOrliI“»'  »•"<*  known 

a  species  which  has  long  been  known  in  tl.n  ,vk,!«l <-5  ^^d  m<>  that  it  was  identical  with 
ing  thin,  the  And  on  my  imnonnc- 

“  Onr  best  European  accounts  of  t« a  °^101  wer,°  adopting  were  speedily  abandoned. 

o«nning  in  June  They  only  W  of  it  M 

And  when  the  grain  is  but  a  ftw  fh0  ^  tlw  vll#,“  5™“ 

locate  themselves  on  the  same  nlant  tlm*  lf  half  a  dozen  of  those  insects  happen  to 

plant  withers  and  dies.  1  *  th°7  mck  out  lts  mu*  an  extent  thaftho 
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“  As  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  male  of  tins  species.  They  are  all  females. 
Iliis  is  proved  by  placing  any  one  supposed  to  be  a  male  in  a  vial ;  next  morning  two  or 
three  young  lice  are  always  found  in  the  vial  with  it,  The  general  habits  of  insects  of  this 
kind  are  well  known.  The  aphis  on  the  apple  tree  and  otter  fruit  trees,  when  cold  weather, 
arrives,  give  birth  to  males.  The  sexes  then  pair,  and  the  female  thereupon  deposits  eggs, 
which  remain  through  the  winter  to  start  these  insects  again  the  following  year.  I  had 
supposed  it  would  be  the  same  with  this  aphis  on  the  gram.  I  thought,  when  autumn 
arrived,  I  should  meet  with  males  and  find  eggs  dropped  on  the  blades  of  the  grain.  But 
there  were  none.  The  females  and  their  young  continued  to  appear  on  the  grain  till  the 
end  of  the  season.  They  are  everywhere  on  the  grain  now,  buried  under  the  snow,  ready 
to  warm  into  life  and  activity  again  when  the  spring  opens.  And  on  grain  growing  in 
flower  pots,  on-  which  I  am  keeping  these  insects  in  full  activity  through  the  winter  to 
notice  what  I  can  of  their  habits,  no  males  have  yet  appeared.  When,  and  under  what 
circumstances  this  sex  will  be  produced,  is  a  most  curious  subject,  still  remaining  to  be  as¬ 
certained.  It  at  present  looks  as  though  the  female  and  their  descendants  were  prolific 
permanently,  without  any  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

“Last  summer  such  multitudes  of  parasites,  ladybugs,  and  other  destroyers  of  this  aphis, 
had  become  gathered  in  the  grain  fields  at  harvest  time  that  it  seemed  ns  though  it  would 
he  exterminated  by  them.  .But  at  the  end  of  the  season  this  insect  appeared  as  common, 
on  the  young  rye  as  I  had  noticed  it  at  the  opening  of  spring.  The  present  indications, 
therefore,  are  that  this  aphis  will  he  as  numerous  on  the  grain  the  coming  summer  as  it  was 
the  past,  if  the  season  proves  favorable  to  its  increase. 

“  As  to  the  army  worm ,  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  almost  a  century  it  had  been  known 
that  in  this  country  was  a  kind  of  worm  whose  habit  it  was  to  suddenly  appear  in  particular 
spots  in  such  immense  numbers  as  to  wholly  consume  the  herbage  over  an  extent  frequently 
of  several  miles,  ami. then  abruptly  vanish,  nothing  being  seen  of  it  afterwards.  Thus  it  was  • 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  also  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  alarming  creatures  of 
this  class  that  was  known  to  he  in  our  world.  Yet,  what  kind  of  worm  this  was,  and  what 
insect  produced  it,  remained  wholly  unknown  down  to  the  present  day.  Appearing  here 
and  there  all  over  the  country  the  past  season,  this  army  worm  became  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest;  and  from  Illinois  on  the  one  hand,  and  Massachusetts  on  the  other,  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  moths  bred  from  these  worms  were  sent  to  me  for  information  as  to  what  the 
name  of  this  insect  really  was. 

“  With  regard  to  the  wheat  midge,  I  would  observe  that  in  this  country  injurious  insects  are 
much  more  numerous  than 'in  Europe,  occasioning  us  far  greater  losses  than  are  there  ex¬ 
perienced.  A  year  ago  I  received  from  France  a  vial  filled  with  insects  as  they  were  pro¬ 
miscuously  gathered  by  the  net  in  the  wheat  fields  of  a  district  where  the  midge  was  doing 
much  injury.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  by  gathering  the  insects  of  our  wheat  fields 
here  in  the  same  manner,  it  would  furnish  materials  for  a  very  accurate  comparison  of  the 
wheat  insects  of  this  country  with  those  of  Europe.  As  the  result  of  a  comparison  thus 
made,  I  find  that  in  our  wheat  fields  here  the  midge  formed  59  per  cent,  of  all  the  insects 
on  this  grain  the  past  summer;  whilst  in  France ,  the  preceding  summer,  only  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  insects  on  wheat  were  of  this  species'  In  France,  the  parasitic  destroyed 
of  the  midge  amounted  to  85  per  cent. ;  while,  in  this  country,  our  parasites  form  only  10 
percent.  And  after  the  full  investigation  of  the  subject  which  I  have  now  made,  lean 
state  this  fact  with  confidence — we  have  no  parasite. s  in  this  country  that  destroy  the  wheat  midge. 
The  insect  so  common  on  wheat,  and  which  resembles  the  European  parasites  of  the  midge 
so  closely  that,  in  the  New  York  Natural  History,  it  is  described  as  being  one  of  that  species, 
and  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Reports  it  is  confidently  set  down  as  another  of  them,  I  find 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wheat  midge,  hut  is  the  parasite  of  an  ash  gray  hug  which  is 
common,  on  grain  and  grass,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  eggs  of  this  bug,  and  thus  destroying 
them. 

‘ 1 1  stated  to  the  society,  a  year  since,  that  the  wheat  midge  had  wholly  vanished  the 
previous  summer  ;  not  one  of  its  larva*  could  I  find,  on  a  careful  search  over  an  extensive 
district  around  me.  But  the  past  season  this  insect  appeared  in  the  wheat  again,  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  usual.  Tlris  has  led  us  into  important  changes  in  our  views  of  the  habits  of  this 
insect.  How  was  it  possible  for  it  to  utterly  disappear  from  the  wheat  one  year  and  ho 
hack  in  it  in  swarms  the  next  year  ?  Obviously  it  must  have  other  places  of  breeding  than 
in  the  wheat.  And,  therefore,  if  no  wheat  was  grown  in  this  country  for  a  few  years,  as  hns 
so  often  been  proposed,  it  would  not  starve  and  kill  out  this  insect  The  insect  would  resort 
to  other  situations,  and  would  sustain  itself  there,  returning  into  the  wheat  again  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  before,  when  its  cultivation  was  recommenced.  And  what  could  it  he  that banished 
this  insect .  from  the  -wheat  in  1860,  and  brought  it  back  again  in  1861  ?  The  remarkable 
difference  in  the  weather  of  these  two  years  furnishes  an  answer  to  this  question,  When 
the  midge  fly  came  out  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  June,  I860,  the  weather  was  excessively  dry ; 
in  1861  it  was  very  wet  and  showery.  And  thus  we  learn  the  fact  that  these  flies  cannot 
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breathe  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere ;  they  are  forced  to  retreat  to  places  where  the  air  is  damp 
and  moist.  When  the  uplands,  the  ploughed  fields,  are  parched  with  drought,  the  midge 
cannot  abide  in  them  ;  it  must  go  to .  the  lowlands  along  the  marginp  of  streams,  where  it 
must  remain  so  long  as  the  drought  continues-  Here  it  must  lay  its  eggs  and  rear  its  young, 
•depositing  them,  probably,  in  tbe  grass  growing  in  these  situations.  And  hence  we  also 
learn  that  if  the  last  half  of  June  is  unusually  dry,  our  wheat  that  year  will  escape  injury 
from  the  midge  ;  bub  if  the  last  half  of  June  is  very  wet  and  showery,  this  crop  will  he 
severely  devastated." 

Indian  corn. — This  crop  in  1849  was  592,071,104  bushels;  in  1859  it  was 
S30, 451,707  bushels,  which  is  an  increase  of  more  than  forty  per  cent.  In 
a  majority  of  the  States  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  crop*  it  is  less 
liable  to  failure  than  any  other,  and  is  applied  to  so  great  a  variety  of  useful 
purposes.  No  important  changes  have  been  made  either  .in  the  varieties  culti¬ 
vated  or  in  the  modes  of  cultivation,  except  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  ani¬ 
mal  for  human  labor. 

Cotton. — The  rapidity  with  which  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  increased  in 
the  United  States  is  truly  wonderful.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  annual  exportation  was  less  than  5,000  bales;  in  1849  the  quantity  grown 
had  reached  2,445,793  bales  of  ginned  cotton  of  400  pounds  each;  in  1859  it 
had  further  increased  to  5,196,944  bales,  or  more  than  110  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  The  whole  crop  ib  the  product  of  thirteen  States,  but  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  eight  of  them.  Immense  as  is  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced,  the  demand 
is  equal  to  the  supply.  Prior  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  such  vast  quantities 
in  the  more  southern  States,  it  was  extensively  cultivated  for  domestic  purposes 
in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  southern  Illinois,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  its  cultivation  may  be  re-establislied  in  some  of  these 
States  witlr profit  to  the  producer  and  advantage  to  the  consumer, 

Dairy  products. — The  quantity  of  butter  produced  in  the  census  year  1859- 
’60  is  set  down  at  460,509,854  pounds,  which  is  an  increase  of  46  per  cent,  on 
the  product' of  1849-,50.  The  amount  of  cheese  returned  is  105,S75,135 
pounds,  or  339,242  pounds  more  than  the  product  of  1849-’50.  Cheese  is 
especially  rich  in  flesh-forming  constituents,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  highly 
nutritious  article  of  diet,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  laboring  man,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  more  to  repair  the  waste  of  muscular  exertion  than  many  times  its 
weight  of  butter  or  of  fat  meat.  Still  it  appears  that  cheese  does  not  enter 
largely  into  the  daily  food  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  as  it  does  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  'Were  it  produced  more  abundantly,  and  sold  at  a 
lower  price,  it  is  probable  that  an  article  of  food  so  convenient  and  economical 
would  be  more  fully  used.  The  cheese  exported  from  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  is  about  15,000,000  pounds  annually.  In  fact,  were  cheese-making  as 
well  understood  in  our  country  generally  as  it  is  in  Europe,  the  demand  would 
be  greatly  increased.  It  is  believed  that  our  people  suffer  immensely  by  not 
thoroughly  understanding  the  most  approved  processes  of  cheese-making.  Com¬ 
paratively  little  of  the  prodigious  quantity  produced  can  be  termed  a  first  rate 
article.  While  many  of  our  most  enterprising  dairymen  supply  an  article  cred¬ 
itable  to  the  country,  in  Europe  what  is  termed  American  cheese  is  not  pur¬ 
chased  with  that  confidence  with  which  we  receive  theirs,  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  processes  have  not  reached  that  perfection  which  alone  contributes  to  uni¬ 
formity  of  excellence  and  distinctiveness  of  character.  ( 

When  this  point  is  attained  a  taste  is  cultivated,  and  increasing  demand  fol¬ 
lows,  and  profits  enlarge.  An  article  so  nutritious  and  easy  of  transportation 
should  form  some  portion  of  our  army  rations. 

Domestic  animals, — The  tables  of  agriculture  will  show  a  satisfactory  increase 
in  the  live  stock  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  returns  of  animals  employed  in 
agriculture  and  possessed  by  farmers,  we  have  prepared  a  table  from  the  returns 
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of- the  census-takers  which  represent  an  estimate  of  the  different  varieties  of  live 
stock  which,  being  owned  by  persons  not  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  were 
not  included  in  the  agricultural  schedule.  These  returns  we  believe  entitled  to 
confidence,  and  they  swell  considerably  the  numbers  contained  in  the  official 
statements.  As  all  live  stock  thus  circumstanced  was  omitted  in  the  previous 
census,  we  have,  in  all  our  comparisons  and  calculations,  ignored  it,  because, 
being'  oinittdd  in  previous  censuses,  its  introduction  into  the  figures  at  this  time 
would  interfere  with  the  apparent  rate  of  increase. 

The  horses  included  in  the  table  referred  to  comprise  carriage,  team,  and  other 
liorses  which  were  previously,  and  in  this  census,  omitted,  but  which  will  be 
seen  to  make  a  vast  increase  to  the  number  returned  in  the  agricultural  schedule. 
The  addition  to  all  varieties  of  live  stock  thus  made  to  appear,  and  which  exists, 
is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered. — The  value  of  slaughtered  animals  for  1S49 
was  $111,703,142,  in  1859  it  had  reached  $212,871,653,  the  largest  part  of  the 
increase  being  in  the  western  States.  The  manufacturers  of  soap,  caudles, 
leather,  glue,  bone-black  and  others  depending  on  this  source  for  their  material 
have  received  a  proportionate  development. 

Sheep  and  wool. — The  number  of  sheep  returned  by  the  census  of  1850  was 
21,723,220,  and  the  amount  of  wool  52,516,959  pounds.  In  1S60  the  number 
of  sheep  returned  was  23,317,756,  and  the  amount  of  wool  60,511,343  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  sheep  above  mentioned  as  returned  by  the  census, 
the  assistant  marshals  reported  1,505,810  as  their  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep 
not  included  because  owned  by  others  than  farmers,  so  that  the  entire  number 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  of  June  may  safely  be  placed  at 
62,017,153,  and  a  proportionate  amount  may  be  added  with  propriety  io  the  clip 
of^vool  for  the  same  period. 

While  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  increased  but  1,594,536  between  1850 
and  1S60,  the  imports  of  wool  and  woollens  during  that  period  were  as  follows  : 


Year. 

Value  of  imports 
of  unmanufac¬ 
tured  wool. 

Value  of  imports 
of  manufaet’ed 
wool. 

Year. 

Value  of  imports 
of  unmanufac¬ 
tured  wool. 

1  1 

In 

-P  '5 

©  IU 
III 
> 

i  Rsn . 

■ 

$1,681,691 
3, 833, 157 
1,930,711 
2,669,718 
2,822,185 
2,072,139 

$17,151,509 
39,507,309 
17,573,964 
27,621,911 
32,362,594 
St,  404, 149 

1856 . 

$1,665,064 
2, 125,744 
4,022,635 
4,444,954 
4,842, 153 

$31,961,793 

31,286,118 

26,486,001 

33,521,956 

37,937,100 

1  Ho  l  .  r  t  f  -  -  t  T..  .  ..  . . 

1857 . . 

1  . 

185S . 

ipsirt  . 

1859 . 

1830 . 

. . . . 

1855 . . 

Tli (3.  aggregate  exports  of  domestic  wool  during  the  whole  of  the  same  period 
only  reached  the  value  of  $1,562,502-  and  there  were  no  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  of  wool. 

The  average  price  of  fine  wool  in  one  of  our  principal  wool  markets,  (Boston,) 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years  lias  been  50x3^  cents  per  pound;  of  medium,  42-^ 
cents ;  of  coarse,  35J-  eents.  The  consumption  of  mutton  has  rapidly  increased. 
The  supply  now  as  rarely  exceeds  the  demand  as  with  any  other  meat,  and  the 
best  qualities  out-sell  beef  in  our  markets. 

hfo  country  is  better  adapted  by  natural,  and  on  the  whole,  by  artificial  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  production  of  wool  than  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  be 
conceded  that  Australia  and  South  America  contain  the  only  very  extensive 
regions  of  the  earth  now  capable  of  competing  with  equal  areas  of  our  country 
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in  tins  production.  That  nanw  rim  of  vegetation  which  encloses  the  tagt 
inland  deserts  of  Australia  presents  not  a  circumstance  of  superiority,  for  thfg 
object,  over  the  immense  natural  pastures  of  our  western  and  southwestern 
States  and  Territories,  and  it  is  manifestly  inferior  to  them  in  important  condi¬ 
tions.  Portions  of  it  are  destitute  of  running  streams  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
it  is  subject  to  the  periodical  recurrence  of  droughts,  which  in  some  cases 'have 
extended  through  years,  drying  up  all  minor  vegetation,  and  proving  m0^t 
detractive  to  Hocks  and  herds.  The  government  price  of  lands  is  bio-w  *1.  Jv 


circumierence  oj.  me  giuue.  -l  ul  ua  u-ipuj.  ui  lvuui  ruse  petween  ibio  and 
1850  from  107  pounds  to  40,000,000  pounds  !  South  America  is  also  becoming 
an  extensive  producer  and  exporter  of  this  staple.  Here,  too,  no  natural  con? 
ditions  of  superiority  over  those  of  the  United  States  present  themselves,  while 
there  are  political  and  moral  ones  which  undeniably  are  hostile  to  the  security* 
and  permanence  of  so  exposed  a  branch  of  industry.  ^ 

Apart  from  the  mere  question  of  the  cheap  production  of  wool,  the  experience 
of  the  most  advanced  agricultural  nations,  like  England,  Germany,  and  France 
goes  to  show  that  sheep  are  a  necessity  of  a  good  general  system  of  husbandry 
oa  even  the  highest  priced  lands  and  amidst  the  densest  population.  They 
afford  as  much  food  to  man,  in  proportion  to  their  own  consumption,"  as  any 
other  domestic  animals.  They  are  believed  to  return  more  fertilizing  matter  to 
the  soil.  In  addition  to  these  things,  they  alone  furnish  wool.  England  proper 
has  about  five  hundred  and  ninety  sheep  to  the  square  mile.  The  United  States 
proper  (exclusive  of  Territories)  have  about  forty-eight  to  the  square  mile 
Our  people  have  not  lacked  the  necessary  breeds  to  embark  vigorously  and 
advantageously  in  every  department  of  sheep  husbandry.  In  fine-wool  varie 
ties  we  have  selections  from  the  best  flocks  of  Germany.  In  varieties  ranging 
from  fine  to  medium  we  have  the  American  merino,  yielding  fifty  per  centum 
more  wool  than  his  Spanish  ancestor,  without  a  deterioration  in  its  quality  In 
coarse  varieties,  we  have  the  choicest  mutton-breeds  of  England,  and  also  hard  v 
mid  productive  sub-varieties  between  these  and  what  are  termed  our  native 
K°  c.0UI\try  bas  ever  been  so  liberal  in  importing  the  most  highly- 
foreign  tads  of  sheep,  and  none  has  been  more  successful  in  Sccli- 
:1,an-,  &0,ne  l*ye  been  greatly  improved  among  ns,  and  none,  it  is  be- 

fmnd'jOTfitabff  ”  4  Wll0ro  *e  ayStonS  adai,ted  t0  thoh'  cultteo  have 


of  wool  -1?  Mt  *?  be  “»*  a  comparison 


what  are  tamed  high  mi  w  W  and  low  wool  prices  and 

If  the  above  position  of  the  producer  is  telTtaken  F®m°Iy  th°  ^evae‘ 
tected  with  the  manufacturer~-it  is  not  ^  116  18  1not  e<Fally  Pr°- 

Kav  that  he  needs  no  protection  Wn  ^  sufficient  answer  to  his  complaint  to 

cheaply  as  his  foreign  competitor  The  !?  a-™  iJreac]y  l,r0(luc<J  tie  staple  as 
States  can  no  more  Eve  asTe  “  w  Woo  t  ””7  of  the  ifnited 

wealthy  Anglo-Australian  or  Smith  a'  *  ^  same  Pro^ts  which  content  the 
°  “  01  South  Amerman  grower,  than  can  our  ordinary 
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manufacturers  live  as  they  now  live  on  tlio  profits  which  content  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Europe.  Much  the  greater  number  of  our  producers  are  comparatively 
small  land-holders  and  capitalists,  yet  they  have  the  duties  of  intelligent  free¬ 
men  to  discharge  and  tlie  expenses  of  liberal  members  of  society  to  incur. 
Their  expenditures  in  directions  which  tend  to  comfort,  and  self-respect,  and 
which  promote  civilization  and  the  public  interests,  are  ten  times  greater  than 
those  of  persons  of  the  same  wealth  in  the  foreign  countries  from  which  the 
competition  comes.  Is  not  our  government  as  much  bound,  both  by  justice  and 
expediency,  to  assist  this  class  of  men  to  preserve  their  respectable  status  as  to 
render  like  assistance  to  any  other  class  ?  Is  the  production  of  a  great  staple 
of  less  consequence  to  our  country  than  its  manufacture? 

It  is  complained  that  the  rapid  and  almost  radical  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  tariff  legislation,  now  stimulating  both  the  producer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  wool  beyond  tbe  boundaries  of  prudence,  and  now  suddenly  withdraw¬ 
ing  much  of  the  protection  on  which  their  anticipations  and  arrangements  for 
the  future  were  founded,  have  necessarily  led  to  ruinous  disappointments,  and 
finally  impaired  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  safety  of  investments 
in  a  husbandry  subject  to  such  interferences. 

The  present  would  seem  an  auspicious  period  to  establish  permanent  policies 
in  these  particulars.  One  of  the  principal  causes  which  has  rendered  it  difficult 
to  estimate  the  public  receipts  in  advance— the  fluctuations  between  large  and 
small  sales  of  the  public  lands — is  now  probably  removed..  These  sales,  always 
advancing  at  the  same  time  with  imports  and  duties,  that  is,  in  periods  of  pecu¬ 
niary  inflation,  were  sometimes  sufficient  at  such  periods,  with  the  aid  of  only  a 
moderate  tariff,  to  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  large  surpluses  of  revenue.  These 
produced  clamorous  and  successful  calls  for  a  reduction  of  duties.  But  in  periods 
of  pecuniary  depression  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  fell  off;  tbe  reduced  tarm. 
was  found  insufficient  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue,  and  another  change  m  toe 
opposite  direction  became  necessary.  . 

While  it  is  not  probable  that  surplus  revenues  will  accrue,  from  any  cause, 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  wool-growers  of 
our  country  ask  for  no  extreme  or  disproportioned  legislation  in  their  behalf 
They  only  ask  that  in  establishing  a  system  of  revenue  adequate  to  the  public 
wants,  the  interest  they  represent  receive  a  share  of  protection  fairly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  importance  and  requirements.  If  this  is  accorded,  and  the  policy 
established  is  allowed  to  acquire  a  permanent  character,  it  is  not  doubted^  by 
our  agriculturists  that  this  important  branch  of  industry  will  rapidly  attain  a 
development  which  will  no  longer  leave  us  tributary  to  foreign  nations  lor  one 
of  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life.  <  1  ,  . 

In  view  of  the  limited  number  of  American  publications  devoted  to  sheep 
husbandry  which  have  appeared,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  refer  to  a  valuable  reper¬ 
tory  of  useful  information,  being  a  treatise  on  fine-wool  sheep  husbandry,  by 
-Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  read  before  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  February  12,  1S62.  127  pages,  Svo. 

Sugar  and  molasses. — Notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  sugar  and 
molasses  produced  in  the  United  States,  a  large  amount  is  obtained  from  abroad. 
The  sum  paid  for  imported  sugars,  in  1S59,  exceeded  $31,000,000,  and  m  the 
same  season  30,000,000  of  gallons  of  molasses  were  imported. 

The  rapidly  increasing  culture  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  is  supplying  a  gieat 
want  The  introduction  of  such  a  crop  to  the  notice  of  the  American  farmer 
is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  past  decade.  While,  in  the  present  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty  seems  to  attend  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  this  plant,  it  has  proved  its  value  as  very  productive  in  sirup  or  molasses. 
The  plants  introduced  into  this  country  are  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  vai}- 
considerably  in  character.  They  are  liable  to  hybridization  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  broom  corn,  and  much  care  is  required  to  preserve  the  varieties 
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distinct  So  far  as  we  have  information,  Mr.  J .  H.  Smith,  of  Quincy,  Illinois, 
has  been  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  the  imphec,  and  his  efforts  have  bee** 
attended  with  much  success.  While,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  have  been  experienced  in  Europe  and  this  country  as  to  results, 
we  would  not  recommend  a  heedless  expenditure  of  time  and  means  in  foo 
culture  of  the  imphee,  tve  are  sufficiently  confident  in  its  value,  under  many 
circumstances,  as  to  hope  that  farmers  generally  of  the  north  and  west  will 
devote  some  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  plant,  and  fairly  test  its  utility  for 
the  production  of  sugar. 

The  product  of  cane  sugar,  as  returned  by  the  Seventh  Census,  was  237,133 
hogsheads  of  1,000  pounds  each;  in  1859  it  was  302,205  hogsheads.  The 
product  of  molasses  tor  the  former  year  was  12,700,991  gallons ;  for  the  latter 
1 6,337, 0S0  gallons.  From  the  sorghum  and  imphee,  7,235,025  gallons  of  mo¬ 
lasses  were  made  in  1859. 

The  amount  of  maple  sugar  made  in  1850  was  34,253,436  pounds ;  in  I860 
the  product  was  38,803,884  pounds.  This  increase  is  not  large,  hut  sufficient 
to  afford  gratifying  evidence  that  our  beautiful  maple  groves  and  forests  are  not 
becoming  extinct,  while  many  are  preserved  with  commendable  care.  We  wish 
it  could,  with  truth,  be  added  that  the  cultivation  of  this  noble  tree  was  extend¬ 
ing  in  a  ratio  equal  that  wherein  the  old  trees  in  the  forest  are  diminishing  under 
bad  treatment  and  the  demands  for  new  land  for  tillage.  The  landholder  who 
appropriates  a  few  rods  of  land  to  the  preservation  or  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
tree  not  only  increases  the  value  of  his  estate  hut  confers  a  benefit  upon  future 
generations. 

To/sacw.-— The  tobacco  crop,  in  1849,  amounted  to  199,752,655  pounds,  being 
a  decrease  of  more  than  19,000,000  pounds  according  to  the  previous  cenm™  ■ 
ia  3  859  it  readied  429,390,771  pounds.  ’ 

To  the  production  of  this  amount  every  State  and  Territory  contributed 
although  V  irginia  and  Kentucky  furnished  much  more  than  any  other.  It 
would  seem  surprising  that  a  crop  which  is  said  to  impoverish  the  soil  more 
than  any  other,  and  to  injure  to  some  extent  every  one  who  uses  it,  should  be 
Irnind  so  desirable  as  to  increase  106  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  but  such  is  the 


f  T  T  I0fh0T?ICUt’  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  exhibit 
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of  sufficiently  good  quality,  thoroughly  hardy  and  adapted  to  our  climate,  the 
development  of  this  form  of  industry  is  likely  to  be  still  more  rapid.  More 
than  $4,000,000  was  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  1859  for  imported 
wines ;  the  amount  paid  by  consumers  for  a  factitious  home-made  article  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain.  A  good  native  wine  may  and  should  at  once 
take  the  place  of  the  spurious  article,  and  in  a  few  years  of  a  large  part  of  the 
imported.  This  is  the  more  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  which  so  seri¬ 
ously  affects  the  vineyards  of  Europe  greatly  diminishes  the  quantity  and 
increases  the  price  of  good,  wine,  and  at  the  same  time  tempts  producers 
there  to  practice  extensive  adulterations.  Nothing  will  effect  a  substantial 
temperance  reform  so  certainly  and  speedily  as  the  production  of  good  wines  in 
such  quantity  as  to  place  them  within  the  means  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich; 
and  every  man  who  plants  a  vine  will  he  a  useful  co-operator  in  the  beneficent 
work  of  relieving  the  country  from  the  evils  of  intemperance  by  the  substitution 
of  a  healthy  beverage  for  the  various  forms  of  poisons  which  take  the  name  of 
spirits  and  concentrate  and  diffuse  misery  over  the  land. 

Hay  and  clover . — The  hay  crop  of  1849  was  13,838,642  tons;  in  1859  the 
quantity  reported  is  19,129,128  tons.  This  increase  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
increase  of  live  stock  in  the  country,  hut  it  appears  that,  with  better  farming, 
more  roots  and  cut  straw  and  other  rough  fodder  are  used,  and  therefore  less 
hay  is  required.  Without  adding  to  the  present  extent  of  meadow  lands,  the 
hay  crop  might  probably  be  greatly  increased  by  tbe  careful  introduction  of  the 
best  varieties  of  grass. 

The  quantity  of  clover-seed  grown  in  1849  was  468,978  bushels ;  in  1859 
the  amount  was  929,010  bushels.  This  increase  is  important  not  only  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  still  more  so  as  indicative  of  improvement  in  our 
agricultural  system. 

Orchard  products. — These  consist  principally  of  apples  and  peaches,  dried 
and  undried.  Their  value  in  1849  was  $7,723,186  ;  in  1859  it  hatT  reached 
$19,759,361.  This  large  increase  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  for  several 
years,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
improved  varieties  of  fruit,  and  to  processes  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  by 
artificial  means,  which  now  occupy  a  great  amount  of  capital.  The  pear,  which 
for  several  years  was  almost  left  out  of  general  cultivation  on  account  of  what 
was  termed  the  “blight,”  has  of  late  been  less  affected- by  this  injury  than 
formerly,  and  is  now  extending  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  being  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  profitable  of  fruits. 

Silk, — The  production  of  raw  silk  in  the  United  States  still  remains  incon¬ 
siderable  in  comparison  with  wliat  was  at  one  time  expected.  It  has,  however, 
been  demonstrated  that  many  parts  of  the  country  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry,  and  that  the  production  of  silk  is  profitable.  Were 
silk-raising  pursued  steadily  wherever  the  climate  is  suitable,  very  profitable 
employment  would  be  afforded  to  thousands  of  persons,  especially  females,  who 
are  now  almost  without  such  employment  during  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time.  The  best  way  to  make  silk-growing  profitable  to  individuals  and  the 
country,  is  to  encourage  its  production  in  small  quantities  by  many  families, 
rather  than  for  a  few  persons  to  undertake  its  production  on  a  large  scale;  at 
least,  such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  all  silk-producing  countries.  By  such  means 
the  cost  would  prove  trifling,  but  the  aggregate  product  would  he  immense. 
The  value  of  silks  of  all  kinds  imported  in  the  year  ending  June,  lSGO,  exceeded 
$33,000,000. 

Improvements. — N o  better  evidence  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  need  be  adduced  than  the  great  amount  of  animal  forces  employed 
to  assist  the  labor  of  man.  The  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  engaged  in 
agricultural  labor  is  probably  greater  than  the  number  of  men,  a  proportion  that 
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lias  no  parallel  in  any  other  country.  All  of  this  animal  force  is,  of  course, 
made  available  through  some  form  of  machinery.  Since  the  preceding  census 
the  use  of  the  reaper  and  mower  lias  become  not  merely  general  but  almost 
universal.  Some  of  the  most  important  crops  are  now  seeded,  cultivated* 
gathered,  and  prepared  for  use  or  market  with  little  or  no  labor  from  man 
except  where  lie  is  aided  by  mechanical  appliances  and  animal  force.  Tlio 
employment  of  steam  in  agricultural  operations  is  much  less  common  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  gradually  increasing. 

Draining. — This  important  improvement  has  made  great  progress  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  and  practice  of  our  farmers.  Tile  factories  have  been  established  exten¬ 
sively  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the 'material  for  making 
permanent  drains  is  much  cheapened.  ‘  " 

Should  the  next  ten  years  witness  an  equal  advance  in  this  direction,  under- 
draining  will  he  regarded  as  among  the  most  indispensable  operations  of  the 
farm,  and  its  benefits  will  soon  be  fully  realized. 

Underground  draining  involves  an  amount  of  wealth  not  yet  appreciated, 
though  rapidly  becoming  realized  by  the  American  farmer.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  most  productive  portions  of  our  farms,  and  which  are  fertile  in 
fevers,  lie  neglected  and  worse  than  useless  for  the  want  of.  knowledge  or  the 
absence  of  enterprise.  An  assistant  marshal  in  the  State  of  New  York  made 
report  of  one  farmer  near  Geneva,  who  has  laid  on  a  moderate-sized  farm  some 
fifty  miles  of  tiles,  and  acquired  wealth  as  the  result.  A  single  year’s  crop  from 
land  before  useless,  has  sometimes  paid  all  the  expense  of  the  improvement,  and 
the  drains  made  twenty  years  since  are  as  efficient  as  when  first  constructed. 
For  health  and  wealth  nothing  contributes  more  where  circumstances  admit  of 
it — and  where  do  they  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent? — than  underoround 
drainage.  An  implement  of  great  value  has  recently  been  patented,  °whick 
opens  and  covers  a  furrow  of  considerable  depth,  and  lays  at  the  same  time 
pipe  for  introducing  or  carrying  off  water. 

v  Irrigation. — This  is  already  found  to  he  necessary  or  highly  beneficial  in 
Utah,  IS  ew  Mexico,  and  California,  and  is  there  extensively  practiced  To 
systematic  irrigation  we  may  look  for  covering  with  luxuriant  vegetation  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  now  commouly  regarded  as  unfit  for  cultivation,  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  found  to  prove  remunerative  in  many  of  the  older  States  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  adopted. 

Progress  of  invention  in  threshing  instruments. — As  next  in  point  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  production  of  grain  consists  the  facility  for  i'ts  early  and  economical 
preparation  for  market,  the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  tending  to  this 
end  cannot  be  overestimated ;  and  as  the  progress  whereby  perfection  is  attained 
m  any  improvement  so  valuable  as  that  which  has,  through  a  long  process  of 
years,  attended  the  construction  of  threshing  implements,  is  interesting  to  the 
political  economist  as  well  as  the  farmer  and  statesman,  we  have  endeavored  to 
group  together  all  the  essential  facts  connected  with  then*  history.  The  plough 
hay  and  gram  cutters,  and  some  other  implements  of  husbandry,  have  attained 
to  such  perfection  withm  a  short  period,  and  their  history  is  so  generally  known 
to  the  present  generation,  that  special  allusion  to  them  may  with  propriety  be 
dereiTcd  to  a  future  period.  ■  1  J 

.  11  “PPears,  that  the  number  of  patents  granted  in  the  United  States  for  thresh¬ 
ing-machines,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  number  for  threshing  clover,  and  those 
combining  tkrcshmg  apparatus  with  cider  or  grist  mills,  straw-cutters,  &c.,  was 
t"',  hundred  and  fifty-four — a  larger  number  than  had  been  given  for  any 
other  instrument  or  process,  except  the  plough  and  the  water-wheel. 

h,  iTlw14  0f grain  from  the  car  appears 
contrived.  A  complete  history  of  the  successive  changes  in 
the  means  and  instruments  for  effecting  this  would  be  a  curious  and  inte rostin«- 
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chapter  in  the  record  of  the  world’s  progress.  Such  a  retrospect,  could  it  he 
made,  would  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  methods  adopted  throughout 
the  world  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  would  show  that,  until  within  a 
recent  period,  mankind  has  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  originating  or  trans¬ 
mitting  any  essential  improvement  upon  the  most  ancient  plan  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  ' 

The  primitive  mode  of  “treading  out'  the  com”  upon  a  smooth  circular 
ts  threshing  floor”  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  feet  of  the  unmuzzled  ox,  or  other 
animals,  has  prevailed  among  eastern  nations  from  remote  antiquity.  This 
triturating  process,  however,  -appears  from  very  early  times  to  have  been  facili¬ 
tated  by  certain  instruments.  Thus,  “threshing  instruments  of  iron”  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  prophet  Amos  ;  and  “  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having 
teeth,”  at  a  later  period,  by  Isaiali.  Smaller  grains,  having  a  less  adhesive 
envelope,  appear  to  have  been  separated  by  implements  analogous  to  the  flail, 
as  elsewhere  mentioned  hy  the  same  prophet :  “For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed 
with, a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  about  upon  the  cum¬ 
min  j  hut  the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.” 
Cummin  is  threshed  by  the  same  mode  in  Malta  at  the  present  day,  and  in 
Syria  may  still  he  seen  in  common  use  the  representative  of  the  new,  sharp 
threshing  instrument  with  teeth.  It  is  described  as' a  thick  plank  or  sledge 
drawn  hy  oxen,  and  having  inserted  upon  its  under  surface  pieces  of  stone,  flint, 
or  iron,  projecting  from  three-quarters  to  half  an  inch,  by  which  the  ears  of 
corn  are  torn  asunder.  Its  more  ancient  form  among  the  Hebrews  was  fre¬ 
quently  that  of  a  square  flame  with  rollers,  encircled  hy  three  rings  or  wheels 
serrated  in  the  manner  of  a  saw.  It  sometimes  resembled  in  form  a  cart,  hy 
which  name  it  is  called  in  the  passage  quoted.  The  threshing  floor  of  level, 
lmrd-rolled  earth  was  sometimes  covered  so  as  to  afford  shelter,  to  the  laborers 
during  harvest  j  as  that  of  the  wealthy  Boaz,  which  has  furnished  so  interesting 
an  illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners  and  customs.  It  was  usu¬ 
ally  constructed  upon  an  elevation  exposed  to  currents  of  wind,  to  carry  off  the 
chaff;  as  that  of  Oman,  the  Jebusite,  occupied  the  rocky  eminence  of  Mount 
Moriah,  and,  with  the  threshing  instruments  and  oxen,  was  purchased  by  David 
to  ho  forever  honored  as  the  site  of  the  holy  temple.  Hesiod,  who  .soon  after 
wedded  the  muse  to  agriculture,  directs  the  threshing  floor  to  be  so  placed : 

‘ '  Smooth,  be  the  level  floor  on  gusty  ground , 

Where  winnowing  galea  may  sweep  in  eddies  round.” 

That  the  threshing  instruments  employed  had  great  mechanical  effect  upon 
the  sheaves  over  which  they  were  drawn  may  be  inferred  from  their  frequent 
use  in  the  imagery  of  the  prophets  as  descriptive  of  violence  and  ram.  Ihe 
trihula ,  as  the  same  implement  was  called  by  the  Romans,  has  furnished  our 
lan  image  with  a  synonym  for  the  worst  forms  of  affliction. 

Xt  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  flail  was  first  introduced.  But  it  was  in  com¬ 
mon  use  among  the  Homans,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  among  most  nations  of  modem  Europe,  for  several  centuries  superseded 
nearly  every  other  implement.  This  highly  efficient  hut  tedious  and  laborious 
Instrument  still  holds  its  place  upon  small  farms,  and  for  certain  kinds  of  crops 
upon  large  ones,  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  There -are  few,  whose  privilege 
it  is  to  have  been  born  in  the  country,  who  are  not  familiar  with  an  article 
pleasantly  associated  with  the  rural  literature  and  experience  of  ancient  and 

modem  times.  ,  .  ,  „  . -  ,  ,  - 

The  earliest  attempt  on  record  to  produce  an  implement  of  the  character  or 
the  modern  threshing-machine  was  made  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  genius  of  mechanics  appears  about  that  time  to  have  suddenly  invaded 
the  domain  of  rural  economy.  The  horse-hoe,  the  drill-plough,  and  many  other 
valuable  contributions  were  made  by  it  to  the  labor  of  the  farm  and  the  fireside. 
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In  place  of  tlie  spinning-wheel  and  the  distaff,  it  supplied  the  spinning  mill  an cl 
the  jenney.  The  threshing  floor  of  clay,  the  trampling  of  oxen,  and  the  flail  of 
the  thresher — 

“  Sweating  Qver  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it ;  the  primal  curse  ; 

But  softened  into  mercy,  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days  and  nights  without  a  groan," 

it  sought  to  replace  by  the  threshing-machine.  For  the  dash  of  the  water-wheel 
and  the  moil  of  men  and  brutes  it  substituted  the  Briarean  arms  and  tireless 
energy  of  the  steam-engine.  These  and  a  thousand  other  subtitutions  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  general  mechanics,  if  less  picturesque  than  the  objects  they  have 
supplanted,  hare  made  ample  amends  by  their  pre-eminent  service  to  mankind  i 
and  if  mowing,  reaping,  and  threshing  machines  shall  ever  have  their  protean- 
forms  arrested  and  fixed  in  a  definite  and  recognizable  shape,  they  may  in  time 
gather  about  them  as  many  agreeable  associations  as  their  earlier  and  simple 
representatives— the  scythe,  the  sickle,  and  the  flail.  t  ' 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  as  the  first  specific  mention  of  the  production  of 
artificial  light  from  coal  gas  was  made  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  in  an  his¬ 
torical  account  of  Virginia,  given  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  England,  by  the 
Rev.  J olm  Clayton,  of  Yorkshire,  so  the  earliest  proposition  on  record,  probably* 
to  apply  machinery,  and  perhaps  water-power  to  the  threshing  of  grain, 
occurs  in  a  work  upon  that  colony  of  still  earlier  date.  It  is  found  in  a  tract 
published  in  London,  in  1650,  by  Ed.  Williams.  He  urges  a  vigorous  prosecri- 
tion  of  the  plan  of  colonization  in  that  quarter,  and  states,  among  other  reasons, 
that  it  would  stimulate  the  invention  of  labor-saving  engines,  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  half-peopled  plantations,  hut  were  regarded  as  oppressive  monopolizers 
of  labor  in  over-populous  countries.  He  gives  an  “explication  of  the  saw¬ 
mill,  an  engine  wherewith,  by  force  of  a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with 
great  speed.”  This  mechanism  he  proposed  to  introduce  into  Virginia,  ancl 
finishes  his  description  of  it  by  saying  that  the  artificer  might  “easily  convert 
the  same  to  an  instrument  of  threshing  wheat,  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and 
other  as  profitable  uses.”  It  does  not  appear  that  the  machine  was  at  that  early 
period  ever  applied  to  any  of  those  “profitable  uses.”  A  number  of  the  first  ' 
attempts,  however,  to  construct  threshing  mills  in  this  country  were  made  in. 
the  Old  Dominion. 

We  propose  to  glance  at  some  of  the  early  attempts  to  introduce  this  class  of 
machinery  upon  American  farms  and  at  some  of  the  results  of  later  invention 
to  show  that  our  people  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such 
mechanism  nor  unsuccessful  im  supplying  it.  It  is  proper,  however,  before 
speaking  of  American  machines  to  look  a  little  at  what  lias  been  done  in  Great 
Britain,  where  they  were  first  invented.  Our  own  progress  may  thus  be  better 
understood.  J 

The  first  person  who  ever  projected  a  threshing-machine  is  said  to  have  been 
the  celebrated  Jethro  Tull,  of  Shelbome,  in  Berkshire,  the  inventor  of  the  drill- 
plough,  and  the  father  of  the  horse-hoeing  husbandry  and  of  systematic  agricul¬ 
ture  m  England,  who  died  in  1740.  In  constructing  an  effective  tliresliin 
machine  lie  was  far  from  successful.  His  attempt  was  immediately  followed  by 
tflat  of  Michael  Menzies,  a  Scotchman,  belonging  to  the  fertile  grain  district  of 
East  Lothian.  His  more  successful  machine,  patented  in  1732,  is  considered 
the  initial  instrument  of  its  class.  It  consisted  of  a  system  of  flails  attached  to 
a  revolving  cylinder,  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  and  was  pronounced  by  a  com- 
mit  ee  of  tlie  Sodetyof  Improvers,  in  Scotland,  “  of  great  use  to  farmers  both, 
in  threshing  the  gram  clean  from  the  straw  and  in  saving  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
would  be  sufficient  to  manage  a  machine  which  would  do  the  work 
sj-ftia,.  iw  nr*  1°  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  about  twenty  years' 
aiteibj  Michael  Sterling,  who  made  a  machine  on  a  very  different  principle. 
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that  of  tlio  flax-hulling  machine,  in  common  use.  It  was  found  to  break  off  the 
Heads,  and  to  be  only  well  adapted  for ‘threshing  oats.  In  1766  a  machine, 
which  could  be  moved  either  by  horse  or  water  power,  and  was  said  to  thresh 
great  quantities  of  com  in  a  short  time,  was  presented  to  the  London  Society  of 
Arts,  by  Mr.  Evers,  of  Swillington,  in  Yorkshire,  the  inventor  of  a  winho wing- 
machine  deposited  with  the  society. 

Messrs.  Alderton  and  Stewart,  of  Northumberland,  in  1772,  devised  a  ma¬ 
chine,  with  an  indented  drum  six  feet  in  diameter  and  a  number  of  fluted  rollers, 
between  which  the  grain  was  rubbed  from  the  ear.  “  A  mill  for  separating  grain 
from  straw,”  patented  in  1785  by  William  Winlan,  of  Marylobone,  was  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  principle  of  the  coffee-mill,  and  performed  more  than  it  prom¬ 
ised  by  grinding  as  well  as  threshing  the  grain.  The  price  of  this  machine  was 
about  c£15,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  General  Washington,  dated  November 
1,  1787,  to  Arthur  Young,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  whose  Annals  of  Agriculture 
lie  had  seen  a  cut  and  description  of  it.  He  requested  Mr.  Young  to  procure 
one,  if  he  was  able  to  recommend  it  and  thought  it  sufficiently  simple  to  he  kept 
in  order  by  common  laborers.  In  a  subsequent  letter  the  general  says  he  is 
convinced  that  a  Scotch  machine,  described  by  liis  correspondent,  -was  superior 
to  Winlan’s,  and  he  concluded  to  wait  a  little  before  he  procured  one.  Some 
other  machines,  constructed  upon  the  rubbing  principle,  were  found  to  damage 
the  grain — an 'objection  thought  by  some  to  lie  against  all  machines  when  used 
for  seed-wheat,  and  were  laid  aside. 

In  1792  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Bedford,  in  Notts,  returned  to  the  system  of 
flails  introduced  by  Menzies,  and  constructed  a  machine  with  loose  beaters  at¬ 
tached  to  a  horizontal  axis  or  cylinder,  tinned  rapidly  by  means  of  a  liorse- 
wlieel  and  made  to  act  upon  a  grated  flooring.  A  Mr.  Jubb,  of  Lewes,  in 
1795,  also  made  a  threshing-machine  in  which  the  straw  was  carried  by  feeding 
rollers  between  two  rapidly  revolving  beaters,  whence  the  corn  fell  into  a  win- 
nowing-ma  chine. 

During  the  next  year  the  model  of  a  threshing-machine  was  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  of  which  we  have  no  description.  About  tiie  same  time  the 
description  of  a  curious  machine,  worked  by  one  horse,  walking  in  a  circle  of 
forty  feet  and  moving  a  cylinder  upon  which  were  placed  thirty-two  flails, 
making  twenty  revolutions  to  one  of  the  horse-wheel  was  given  to  the  same  so¬ 
ciety.  It  did  not  prove  to  he  an  efficient  agency. 

In  October  of  that  year  John  Stcedman,  of  Trentham,  patented  a  machine 
having  a  number  of  flails  fixed  upon  a  rotary  cylinder,  while  a  circular  table, 
revolving  horizontally,  brought  tlie  straw  beneath  their  strokes.  All  the  fores 
going  machines  and  a  machine  with,  flails,  invented  by  J.  Wardrop,  of  Virginia, 
introduced  the  same  year  in  England,  have  long  been  regarded  as  nearly  im¬ 
practicable  in  principle. 

The  machine  which  was  more  properly  the  basis  of  those  now  in  use  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  elsewhere,  was  brought  out  in  1785,  by  Andrew  Meilde,  of  Tyrring- 
ham,  in  East  Lothian,  through  a  gentleman  named  Stein,  who  had  long  seen ; 
tlie  defect  of  tlie  rubbing  process  and  agreed  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Meilde  to 
build  him  a  perfect  instrument.  The  machine  was  completed  in  1786, 

It  introduced  the  com  between  two  rollers  and  threshed  it  by  four  heaters 
fixed  upon  a  revolving  drum.  Previous  to  obtaining  a  patent,  an  improvement 
was  made  upon  the  original  form  of  the  heaters  by  substituting  for  a  flat  surface 
a  comparatively  sharp  edge,  thus  “scutching  out  the  grain,”  as  lie  termed  it, 
by  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  ear,  a  modification  not  easily  explained  without 
a  cut.  The  inventor,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  received  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  whose  “voluntary  donations”  made 
a  comfortable  provision  for  his  old  age  and  for  liis  family  after  him.  ^Professor 
Low  remarks,  that  “to  Andrew  Meikle,  beyond  a  question,  belongs  tlie  honor 
of  having  perfected  the  threshing-machine,”  although  many  changes  have  since 
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been  made  in  many  parts.  It  was  probably  the  instrument  referred  to  in  tlie 

letter  of  General  Washington.  ‘  '  .  _  A  , 

In  1789  the  first  machine  with  a  rake  ana  tan  attached,  to  perfect  the  clears- 
jjQtr  of  the  grain,  was  invented,  it  is  believed,  by  J .  Bailey,  of  Ohillingham.  In 
1795  Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Lynn,  patented  some  improvements,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  combine  the  stroke  of  the  flail  with  revolving  heaters.  The  latter  were 
loosely  attached  hy  short  hits  of  chain  instead  of  being,  fixed,  as  in  Meikle*B 
ecu  tellers.  The  grain  was  carried  to  the  fan  by  a  shaking  screen  and  rolling 
doth  on  an  endless  arch. 

About  the  year  1800  or  1S01  the  Society  of  Arts  first  offered  a  premium  of 
thirty  guineas  or  a  gold  medal  for  a  threshing-machine.  The  medal  was  accorcL- 
jno-ly  adjudged  by  the  society,  in  1810,  to  H.  P.  Lee,  esq.,  of  Maidenhead. 
Thicket,  who,  finding  the  machines  then  in  use  so  complicated,  inefficient,  an»fl 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  had  one  constructed  under  his  own  directions,  which, 
was  highly  commended  for  its  simplicity  and  effectiveness.  In  it  rollers  were 
first  dispensed  with  for  feeding  the  straw  to  he  threshed.  It  was  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and,  with  tivo  horses,  would  thresh 
aboufc  twelve  bushels  in  an  hour.  It  consisted  of  four  vanes  or  beaters,  fixed 
to  an  axis  revolving  within  a  drum  or  cylinder,  formed  of  iron  plates  grooved 
or  ribbed  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  connected  by  wooden  curbs  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  placed  nearer  or  further  from  the  heaters,  according  to  the  kind  of  grain, 
to  be  threshed.  It  was  made  at  a  cost,  including  the  horse-wheel  by  which  it 
was  carried,  of  £40.  It  was  subsequently  improved  by  Mr.  William  Lester, 
of  Paddington.  Another  invention  called  the  bolting-machine,  afterward  much 
improved  hy  It.  Garrett  &  Son,  of  Leicester,  was  highly  spoken  of  at  a  later 
period.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in  England  over  twenty  years  ago  by  Joseph 
Atkinson,  of  Braham  Hall,  Yorkshire,  for  a  machine  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  patented  in  this  country  by  S.  Turner,  of  New  York. 

Many  other  threshing-machines  of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  introduced 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Hand  threshing-machines 
were  quite  common,  and  received  several  improvements  by  Hansom  and  other* 
large  manufacturers.  The  machines  in  use  in  Scotland  twenty  years  ago  were 
generally  on  the  principle  of  Meikle’s,  and  combined  all  the  later  improvements- 
Those  in  use  in  the  eastern  part  of  England  were  ‘generally  portable  threshers, 
without  rakes  or  fanners  attached. 

There  waB  much  difference  in  the  performance  of  different  machines.  A 
machine  erected  for  J.  Hanning,  esq.,  of  Dorset,  about  1801,  would  thresh,  clean, 
and  sack,  it  was  said,  in  twelve  hours,  with  the  assistance  of  five  men,  four  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  grain.  A  report  on  the  Scotch  machines  in  1796  states  that 
those  carried  by  water,  or  four  horses,  would  generally  thresh  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  per  diem.  Arthur  Young  states  in 
a  report  of  Norfolk,  in  1804,  that  machines  built  by  Wigfall  cost  from  <=£120  to 
£210,  and  worked  by  six  or  seven  men  and  four  to  six  horses,  would  thresh  in 
a  day,  of  wheat,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  ;  of  barley,  ono 
hundred  and  twenty  to  turn  hundred  and  fifty-six;  and  of  oats  or  peas,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  bushels.  The  only  thresh  - 
iiig  mill  in  use  in  Kent,  in  1805,  B.  Boy’s,  had  by  many  improvements  and 
alterations  been  brought  to  work  extremely  well.  Operated  by  four  horses  and 
twelve  men  it  would  thresh,  of  wheat  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  bushels,  of* 
barley  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  of  oats  three  hundred  and.  twenty  bushel  s 
daily. .  A  machine  of  It.  Kerr’s,  described  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1812  would , 
with  six  horses,  four  men,  and  four  women,  thresh  about  three  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat  in  a  day,  at  a  saving  of  one-half  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  mode  of* 
threshing.  Steam  was  applied  to  the  business  of  threshing  upon  the  examplo 
farm  of  Lord  Ducie,  at  Whitfield,  where  a  machine  with  some  valuable  modifi- 
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cations  was  constructed  under  the  directions  of  liis  manager,  John  Morton,  and 
was  driven  by  an  engine  of  six-horse  power. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  considerable  skill  and  enterprise  had  been  expended 
upon  this  class  of  machines  at  an  early  period  in  the  present  century.  Although 
tolerably  successful,  the  inventors  do  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  produced  instru¬ 
ments  devoid  of  considerable  complication  and  expense,  both  in  the  construction 
and  working  of  them,  which  would  preclude  their  general  use  on  farms  of 
moderate  size.  The  early  attempt  to  introduce -from  abroad  into  the  United 
States  did  not,  on  these  accounts,  meet  with  much  success.  Tlieir  high  cost, 
complexity,  and  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  horse 
power  and  manual  assistance  required,  were  objections  which  led  many  to  doubt 
the  utility  of  such  machines  upon  American  farms. 

The  flail,  therefore,  and  the  primitive  system  of  treading  out  grain  by  cattle, 
continued  in  use  as  the  favorite  modes  during  many  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  former  prevailed  in 'most  of  the  northern^  States,  while  in  parts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  Delaware,  the  eastern  shores  of,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and,  we 
believe,  in  Rhode  Island,  grain  was  generally  trodden  out  by  oxen  or  horses  as 
the  more  expeditious  method.  Horses  were  preferred  for  this  work,  A  crop 
of  3,000  bushels  could  thus  be  threshed  and  secured  from  “  the  best  laid  schemes 
of  mice  and  men”  in  ten  days,  which  would  employ  five  threshers  .with  the 
flail  for  one  hundred  days.  The  treading  floors  were  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  more  commonly  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
path  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  wide  near  the  periphery  upon  which  the  grain  was 
laid.  The  horses  were  led  round  at  a  slow  trot,  in  platoons  equidistant  from 
each  other,  so  that  four  ranks  could  preserve  the  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  ' 
circle  and  represent  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  floors  were  sometimes  re¬ 
moved  from  field  to  field,  but  permanent  floors  made  hard  and  smooth,  and  kept 
so  by  careful  use,  were  preferred.  They  were  commonly  fenced  round,  some¬ 
times  with  an  outer  and  inner  fence. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  Mr.  Benjamin  Sylvester,  of  Caroline 
county,  Maryland,  introduced  the  use  of  a  roller  to  be  attached  to  the  horses 
upou  the  treading  floor.  It  consisted  of  a  good  piece  of  white  oak  six  and  one- 
half  feet  long  by  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  square,  which  was  reduced  to  an  octa¬ 
gon  or  eight  square,  and  encircled  at  each  end  with  an  iron  ring,  and  had  an 
iron  axis  in  each  end.  Each  of  the  eight  planes  were  bored  with  about  a  dozen 
two-inch  holes,  in  which  were  inserted  stout  pegs  of  oak,  alternating  with  those 
in  the  next  row,  and  made  shorter  at  one  end  of  the  roller  than  the  other  to  fit 
them  for  running  in  a  circle.  This  appendage  to  the  threshing  floor  cost  about 
twelve  dollars,  and  drawn  by  three  horses,  with  four  men  to  turn  the  straw, 
would  thresh  a  floor  of  thirty  bushels  in  favorable  weather  in  two  hours,  or 
from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  in  a  day.  It  was  introduced  into  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  by  Judge  John  Clayton,  who,  after  an  experience  of  over  twenty 
years  in  preparing  for  market  an  annual  crop  of  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  oafs,  considered,  it  superior  to  any  other 
known  mode  of  threshing.  George  Cummins,  esq.,  a  senator  from  that  eounty 
and  a  large  farmer,  continued  its  use  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  with  Mr. 
Nicholas  Ridgely,  of  Dover,  whose  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  iu  1816,  and  other  expe¬ 
rienced  farmers,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clayton.  ,  Although  a  Scottish 
threshing-machine  was  about  that  time  introduced  into  some  parts  of  the  State, 
the  wheat  from  Kent'  county  was  all  threshed  in  the  manner  above  described, 
and  was  said  to  be  more  sought  after  and  to  bring  a  better  price  at  Wilmington 
than  any  other.  * 

A  good  threshing  machine  of  moderate  cost  was  a  desideratum,  however,  with 
the  mass  of  farmers,  and  as  the  Scotch  machines  were  expensive,  the  attention 
of  American  farmers  and  mechanics  had  been  long  turned  to  the  construction  of 
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an  instrument  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  An  effort  in  tliis 
direction  appears  to  have  been  made  before  the  revolution.  .  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  or  American  Monthly  Museum,  vol.  1,  for  1775,  is  a  plate  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  threshing-machine  constructed  with  some  improvements  after  a  model 
shown  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  his  lectures  in  London.  In  the  account  of  it  the 
maker  is* said  to  have  heard  of  machines  for  threshing  grain  erected  in  America, 
but  had  never  seen  or  heard  a  description  of  them.  We  have  met  with  no  other 
reference  to  such  inventions  in  this  country  during  the  colonial  period.  We  find, 
our  mechanics,  however,  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  Patent  Office, 
prepared  to  put  on  record  their  inventions  in  this  line,  and  it  is  probable  some  of 
them  may  have  been  made  much  earlier. 

The  first  patent  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  threshing-machine,  was 
dated  March  11,  1791,  being  the  seventh  on  the  records  of  the  office.  It  was  to 
Samuel  Mulliken,  of  Philadelphia,  who  on  the  same  day  received  letters  patent 
for  machines  for  breaking  and  swingling  hemp,  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble, 
and  for  raising  a  nap  on  cloth,  &c„  all  of  which  could  scarcely  have  fallen  ready* 
armed  and  equipped  for  use  from  his  fertile  brain.  On  the  second  of  August  of 
the  same  year  another  patent  was  recorded  for  a  threshing-machine  by  william 
Thompson,  of  Virginia.  In  the  following  year  Colonel  Alexander  Anderson, 
of  Philadelphia,  an  extensive  distiller  who  made  some  important  improvements 
in  the  application  of  steam  to  his  own  branch  of  manufacture,  endeavored  to 
supply  the  desideratum  of  a  threshing-machine.  His  machine,  a  model  of  whicli 
was  deposited  with  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  was  not  patented.  Bufc 
one  erected  upon  its  plan  in  Maryland  was  found  to  answer  well.  After  a  time 
the  wheel  warped  so  as  to  impede  its  action,  and  from  want  of  confidence  or 
energy  in  the  owner,  and  the  absence  of  the  inventor,  it  was  laid  aside. 

In  1794  two  patents  for  threshing-machines  were  taken  out  by  Virginians - 

one  dated  April  28,  by  William  Hodgson,  and  the  other  November  5,  by- 
James  Wardrop,  of  Ampthill,  in  that  State.  Wardrop’s  machine,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  introduced  in  England  in  1796.  It  was  made  ..with  flails  or 
elastic  rods  twelve  feet  in  length,  of  which  twelve  were  attached  in  a  series 
having  each  a  spring  requiring  a  power  of  twenty  pounds  to  raise  it  three  feet 
high  at  the  point.  A  wailower  shaft  with  catches  or  teeth,  in  its  revolution, 
successively  lifted  each  flail  in  alternate  movements,  so  that  three  of  the  flails 
were  operated  upon  by  the  whole  power,  viz,  twenty  pounds.  The  whole  weiglit 
to  he  overcome  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  the  machine  was 
worked  by  two  men.  The  flails  beat  upon  a  grating,  to  which  the  com  to  be 
threshed  was  fed  by  hand.  We  cannot  say  what  success  it  met  with  in  England- 

Patents  were  taken  out  in  March,  1797,  by  William  Booker,  also  of  Virginia, 
and  in  November  by  Richard  B,  Elliott,  of  Massachusetts,  who  were  followed 
in  June,  1798,  by  Thomas  0.  Montin,  who  patented  a  threshing-machine, 
making  nine  inventions  of  that  kind  in  eight  years.  The  next  machine  brought 
before  the  public  was  that  of  Christopher  Hoxie,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  pat¬ 
ented  August  20,  1801.  It  was  considered  more  promising  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  hut  did  not  come  into  general  use. 

During  the  year  1802  a  Mr.  Prentiss,  from  Edinburg,  erected  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  six  or  seven  machines  upon  the  Scoteli 
principle,  which  were  found  to  answer  well.  But  on  account  of  the  extreme 
care  required  in  feeding  them  and  the  inability  of  common  workmen  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  the  builder  being  engaged  in  another  business  at  a  distance, 
prevented  tlieir  general  adoption.  The  increased  demand  for  American  bread- 
stuffs  in  Europe  during  the  continental  wars,  and  the  impulse  given  to  American, 
agriculture  about  this. time,  produced  frequent  attempts  to  project  a  threshing- 
machine  adapted  to  general  use.  In  July  of  this  year  two  patents  were  issued 
for  threshing  and  cleaning  grain — one  to  Ezekiel  Miller,  of  New  York,  and  one 
to  Joseph  Pope,  of  Boston,  afterwards  of  Hallo  well,  Maine,  a  very  ingenious 
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mechanic  and  the  inventor  of  an  orrery  which  was  purchased  by  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  Twenty  years  after,  and  four  years  before  his  death,  Pope  received 
another  patent  for  a  machine  for  the  same  purpose.  In  October,  1803,  J.  E. 
Turner,  of  Delaware,  followed  with  a  threshing-machine,  and  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  patents  were  issued  to  Thomas  Barnatt,  of  Philadelphia,  for  threshing 
and  cleaning  grain;  to  Samuel  Houston,  of  Virginia,  for  the  Columbian  threshing, 
break,  and  cleaning  fan;  and  to  James  Deneale,  of  Dumfries,  in  the  same  State, 
for  an  improvement  in  threshing-machines.  B.  B.  Bernard,  of  Virginia,  and 
Simon  Willard,  jr.,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  took  patents  in  1807,  the  former  for 
a  simple  thresher,  and  the  latter  for  threshing  and  cleaning.  But  one  patent 
was  given  in  1808,  four  in  1809,  and  six  in  1810,  for  threshing  and  cleaning 
grain,  including  one  by  Isaiah  Jennings,  of  Brookfield,  New  York,  the  inventor 
of  the  patent  burning  fluid  so  extensively  used  in  late  years. 

The  number  of  threshing-machines  patented  during  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
including  those  which  combined  other  operations  and  horse  power,  was  over  240, 
or  nearly  ten  annually  upon  an  average. 

In  1815  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
offered,  among  others,  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  most  approved 
machine  for  threshing  and  separating  grain,  adapted  to  a  farm  of  medium  size, 
to  be  claimed  before  the  first  of  June,  1816.  In  the  summer  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  year  a  Mr.  Dumbleton,  from  England,  introduced  in  the  middle  States  a 
threshing-machine  which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  supply  all  that  was  desira¬ 
ble.  He  erected  one  at  Port  Penn,  Delaware,  which  gave  complete  satisfaction. 
It  was  Bpeedy,  clean  in  its  threshing,  easy  of  management,  and  portable.  We 
have  not  Been  a  full  description  of  it. 

A  machine  patented  by  Seth  Ballou,  of  Livermore,  in  Maine,  in  1821,  was 
the  subject  of  patented  improvements  by  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Ketchum,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1825,  by  the  inventor  in  1826,  and  by  George  Jessup,  of  Troy, 
New  York,  in  1830.  During  the  latter  year  the  large  number  of  thirty -four 
patented  inventions  connected  with  the  threshing  of  grain  were  recorded,  and  in 
the  following  year  thirty-eight — the  largest  number  in  any  year  of  the  period 
before  mentioned.  Many  of  our  most  ingenious  mechanics  exercised  their  skill 
upon  these  machines,  including  Moses  Pennock,  of  Ivcnnett  square,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  the  inventor  of  the  revolving  horse-rake;  Jacob  Perkins,  the  inventor  of 
the  machine  for  cut-nails,  and  numerous  others.  Pennock  patented  a  vibrating 
thresher  in  May,  1827.  A  machine  patented  in  January,  1831,  by  Samuel 
Turner,  of  Aurelius,  New  York,  was,  a  few  years  after,  patented  in  England  by 
a  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Yorkshire.  It  appears  to  have  been  upon  the  principle  of 
those  now  in  use,  having  a  drum  surrounded  by  a  series  of  pegs  so  arranged  as 
to  pass  a  similar  row  of  pegs  placed  on  a  concave,  surrounding  nearly  one-half 
tlic  circumference  of  the  drum. 

In  the  year  1831  two  patents  were  issued  for  horse  power  for*  threshing-ma¬ 
chines  to  N.  P.  Stanton,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  to  John  Lammon,  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  in  that  State.  These,  winch  now  form  an  important  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  manufactures  of  agricultural  machinery,  have  been  the  subject  of  147 
patents  up  to  1857. 

The  great  exhibition  in  London,  in  1851,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  use 
and  construction  of  agricultural  machines  in  England  and  America.  Europe 
was  on  that  occasion  first  made  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
American  inventions  in  this  department,  in  which  our  greatest  triumphs  were 
achieved.  A  great  variety  of  threshing-machines  were  there  exhibited,  adapted 
to  steam  and  horse  power.  All  the  English  horse-power  machines  required  from 
four  to  eight  horBes  to  work  them.  Only  one,  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Allen,  of  New  York,  was  operated  by  a  single  horse. 

7  c 
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New  York  manufacturers  have  shown  muck  enterprise  in  the  department 
of  rural  mechanics.  ■  In  July,  1852,  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  an  extended  and  thorouglx 
trial  of  agricultural  implements,  lasting  eight  days,  was  made  at  Geneva  before 
a  select  committee.  Trials  were,  on  that  occasion,  made  of  simple  threshers 
entered  bv  Messrs.  Emory  &  Go.,  of  Albany  j  George  Westinghouse,  of  Central 
Bridge;  Eddy  &  Co.,  Union  Village;  Ezra  IV.  Badger,  of  Ely  Creek,  and 
George  E.  Jerome,  of  Hempstead.  The  Messrs.  J.  A. Pitts,  of  Buffalo;  Harris 
Seoviil,  of  Tompkins  county;  Daniel  Woodbury,  of  Palmyra;  J.  Rapalje 
Co.,  of  Ptochester,  and  Hall  &  Thompson,  of  Rochester^  exhibited  threshers  and 
separators  combined.  Nearly  all  of  this  large  number  from  a  single  State  were 
found  to  he  highly  efficient  machines.  One  of  the  largest  of  them  was  found  to 
he  capable  of  threshing  and  cleaning,  with  eight  horses  and  seven  men,  250  bush¬ 
els  of  grain  in  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  and  seven  mills  per  bushel.  A  less 
efficient  machine,  requiring  double  the  time  to  perform  the  same  work,  would 
thresh,  without  cleaning,  135  bushels,  with  the  aid  of  five  men  and  two  horses,  at 
a  cost  of  four  cents  and  four  mills  per  bushel.  The  balance  of  economy  generally" 
was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the  large  machines.  The  price  of  the  larger  machine 
was  $150,  and  of  the  smaller  but  $35.  Of  nine  competing  machines  the  price 
of  three  was  $150;  of  one,  $145;  of  two,  $40;  and  of  three,  $35  each. 

The  horse  power  exhibited  by  the  same  manufacturers  was  also  subjected  to 
careful  tests.  They  were  both  upon  the  chain  or  railroad  principle  and  upon 
that  of  the  sweep  or  lever,  and  cost  about  $100  each. 

We  thus  perceive  what  an  immense  gain  had  been  effected  in  the  economy  of' 
threshing  over  the  most  approved  methods  and  instruments  in  use  in  England 
and  America  only  forty  or  fifty  years  before. 

The  World’s  Pair  in  New  York,  in  1853,  brought  together  also  splendid  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  application  of  mechanics  to 
the  business  of  the  farm.  There  was  a  good  representation  of  threshing-ma¬ 
chines,  of  which  the  following  were  the  principal,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  the  highest  perfection  which  the  instrument  had  then  attained : 

The  “Farmer’s  Labor-saving  Machine,”  for  threshing,  separating,  cleaning, 
and  bagging  grain,  ready  measured  for  the  market  at  one  operation,  was  de¬ 
signed  for  two  horses,  and  was  said  to  be  capable  of  threshing  and  cleaning  100 
bushels  per  day.  It  was  patented  in  June,  1S4S,  by  E.  S.  Snyder,  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Virginia,  who  also  exhibited  the  model  of  another  thresher  with  an  upright 
cylinder. 

The  rotary  seed  and  grain  thresher,  with  revolving  flails,  invented  by  R.  W. 
Palmer,  of  North  Carolina,  possessed  some  new  features ;  and  a  machine  on  the 
old  spiked  cylinder  plan,  exhibited  by  the  same  manufacturer,  contained  several 
improvements.  Mr.  Palmer  took  out  a  patent  in  England  in  1853,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  next  year. 

Hathaway’s  combined  threshing,  hulling,  an tkcl caning  machine  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  seeds  patented  in  1848  by  Bradford  G.  H.  Hathaway,  of  Yates  county, 
New  York,  was  said  by  the  inventor  to  he  capable  of  threshing  and  cleaning 
COO  to-SQO  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day. 

^Gilbert’s  excelsior  thresher  and  cleaner,  patented  by  Joseph  O.  Gilbert,  of 
New  York,  possessed  some  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  the  cylinder,  for 
which  superiority  to  all  others  was  claimed;  A  No.  3  machine  of  this  patent, 
costing  $110,  would  thresh  and  clean,  it  was  said,  with  two  horses,  10  to  1,200 
bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day. 

Ike  improved  threshing  and  separating  machine,  patented  by  J.  R.  Moffit,  of 
Piqua,  Ohio,  diftered  in  many  respects  from  any  other.  It  was  a  powerful 
machine  with  much  complicated  but  ingenious  mechanism. 

Moffit  s  machine  was  introduced  in  England  soon  after  the  New  York  exhibition.’ 

It  was  put  in  operation  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mechi,  at  Tiptree  Hall,  in  Essex, 
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and  driven  by  a  steam  power  of  four  horses,  and  threshed  256  bushels  of  wheat  in 
four  hours,  cleaning  it  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  market.  Of  barley  it  after¬ 
wards  threshed  56  quarters  or  448  bushels  in  six  hours,  turning  out  the  grain 
clean  and  ready  for  malting  or  sale;  it  turned  out  10  quarters  in  73  minutes, 
and  outstripped  all  the  exertions  of  the  feeders.  Its  weight  was  12£  hundred¬ 
weight  without  wheels  and  driving  gear,  and  cost  in  America  $115. 

During  the  Paris  exhibition,  a  trial  of  mowing,  reaping,  and  threshing  machines 
was  made  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris,  which  attracted  a  great  concourse  from 
the  capital.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says :  “  Six  men  were 
set  to  threshing  with  flails  at  the  same  moment  that  the  different  machines 
commenced  operations,  and  the  following  were  the  results  of  half  an  hour’s  work: 

“  Six  threshers  with  flails  . . , .  CO  litres  of  wheat. 

Pitt’s  American  thresher. .  740  “ 

Clayton’s  English  thresher . -  410  “  n 

Dunoir’s  French  thresher .  250  “  “ 

Pinet’s  Belgium  thrasher .  150  “ 

In  regard  to  Pitt’s  machine  the  “Moniteur”  says:  “Pitt’s  machine  lias, 
therefore,  gained  the  honors  of  the  day;  this  machine  literally  devours  the 
sheaves  of  wheat;  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  work  which  is  effected  between  the 
entrance  of  the  sheaves  and  the  end  of  the  operation. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  results  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

« The  impression  which  this  spectacle  produced  upon  the  Arab  chiefs  was 

profound.”  .  -  , 

The  “  Moniteur  ”  might  have  added  that  the  effect  was  no  less  wonderful  to 
tire  Prince  Napoleon,  who  returned  twice  to  the  machine  and  declared  that  it 
was  “frightful  to  look  at,!  ”  as  it  must  have  been  to  all  those  who  never  before 
saw  a  genuine,  fast  American  thresher.  .  '  , 

The  machine  of  Dunoir  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  France,  but  already  the 
demand  for  the  Buffalo  machine  is  so  great  that  without  doubt  it  will  supersede 

all  others.  ,  .. .  , 

A  machine  by  Gr.  F.  S.  Zimmerman,  of  Virginia,  the  patentee  combined  opera¬ 
tions  for  threshing,  separating,  cleaning  twice,  screening  and  bagging  all  kinds  of 
small  grain  at  one  and  the  same  time.  For  this  machine  it  was  claimed  that 
with  six  or  eight  horses  it  would  prepare  for  the  mill  300  to  500  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  with  twelve  horses  and  as  many  men  800  to  1,000  bushels  m  a  day, 
Mr.  B.  L.  Allen,  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  other  manufacturers  also,,  exhib¬ 
ited  threshing-machines,  and  the  Messrs.  Von  Brocldin,  Winter  &  Co.,  of.Bran- 
ford,  Canada  East,  sent  a  machine  of  their  invention  and  manufacture,,  having 
some  resemblance  to  Moffit’s,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  simple, 

strong,  and  efficient.  .  . 

The  portable  steam-engines  for  farm  purposes  began,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
to  be  advocated  by  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  are  now.m 
very  general  use.  They  travel,  with  or  without  threshers  attached,  from  farm 
to  farm  to  do  the  threshing  and  other  work.  They  are  from  three  to  eight,or 
ten  horse  power,  and  consume  about  one  hundred  weight  of  coals  per  diem  for 
each  horse  power.  One  of  the  smallest  size  named  will  thresh.  20  quarters  or 

m iloafTof ' the  large  farms  in  England  and  Scotland  have  alsoffixed  steam- 
engines  of  four  to  ten  horse  power  for  threshing  and  other  uses..  Their  average 
cost  in  1S44  was  about  $600  each,  hut  is  now  much  reduced.  _ 

By  the  use  of  steam  and  improved  threshing-machines  the  crop  is  now  threshed, 
in  the  field  in  about  the  same  time  it  would  take  to  remove  it  to  the  barn.. 
Steam-engines  and  steam-threshers  have  within  a  few  years  been  .introduced 

in  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  west.  ■ ■  ,io 

A  machine  of  about  ten-horse  power  was  several  years  ago  built  at  Chilicothe, 
Ohio,  and  was  employed  in  threshing  grain  in  the  fields  of  the  farmers.  With 
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three  men  accompanying  it,  and  some  assistance  from  tlie  farm  hands,  it  did  the 
work  of  seventy  flails,  threshing  about  100  bushels  an  hour,  or  700  bushels  in 
a  day. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  counties  of  Boss  and  Pickaway,  in  Ohio,  would 
require  thirty  steam-threshers  to  prepare  for  market  an  average  wheat  crop,  the 
united  savings  of  which  would  he  equal  to  the  labor  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  threshing-machine  with  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  as  well  to  the  grain-grower  as  to  the  manufacturer,  when  they  shall  have 
been  more  generally  introduced  throughout  our  extended  country,  may  he  readily 
inferred.  To  the  farmer,  in  enabling  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  sudden  rise 
in  the  price  of  grain,  and  to  secure  it  from  mischances  by  fire,  weather,  or  other¬ 
wise,  its  value  is  very  apparent. 

Messrs.  Hoard  &  Brodferd,  of  Watertown,  Hew  York,  were  among  the  first 
in  this  country  to  manufacture  steam-engines  for  farm  use.  The  specimens  ex¬ 
hibited  by  them  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  London  were,  perhaps,  not  inferior  in 
merit  to  the  best  of  a  large  collection. 

New  domestic  animals . — Camels  and  Cashmere  goats  have  been  successfully 
introduced,  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  of  their  perfect  acclimation  and 
permanent  utility.  Italian  bees  have  also  been  brought  into  the  country,  and 
are  believed  to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  common  black  variety. 

Associations  and  exhibitions . — Among  the  means  and  incentives  to  improve¬ 
ment  enjoyed  by  the  farming  community  we  cannot  overlook  the  influence  of 
associations  and  annual  exhibitions.  These  are  not  new,  hut  they  prove  none 
the  less  useful,  are  now  established  in  most  of  the  States,  and  in  almost  every 
county  of  some  of  them.  A  somewhat  new  and  important  application  of  the 
association  principle  has  been  made  in  many  towns  and  neighborhoods  by  tlie 
organization  of  local  .societies  or  farmers'  clubs.  The  great  advantage  of  these 
.township  associations  consists  in  their  adaptation  to  bring  agricultural  improve- 
i  ment  home  to  all  the  people. 

Agricultural  schools  and  colleges. — But  few  agricultural  schools  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  although  several  have  been  established.  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  have  each  one,  and  one  or  more  are 
about  to  be  established  in  other  States.  It  does  not  argue  well  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  taste  of  our  people,  that  while  we  are  in  advance  of  most  European  countries 
in  the  number  of  our  common  Bchools  and  colleges,  we  are  greatly  behind  some 
of  them  in  institutions  designed  to  teach  the  innumerable  applications  of  science 
to  agriculture,  and  to  elevate  and  throw  a  charm,  around  this  noble  employment. 

Periodicals. — The  number  and  excellence  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
periodicals  leave  little  to  he  desired  except  that  some  of  them  were  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer.  Forty  papers  and  magazines,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
topics  pertinent  to  farming  and  gardening,  are  published  in  the  country. 

Diseases  of  animals. — Among  the  embarrassments  which  still  interfere  seri¬ 
ously- with.f  aiming  operations  are  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Two  forma 
of  disease  have  more  especially  attracted  attention — the  pleuro-pneumonia  of 
.neat',  cattle. in  Massachusetts,  and  what  is  known  as  hog-cliolera  in  the  western 
States.  In  reference  to  the  former,  the  people  of  the  whole  Union  have  in¬ 
curred  .a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  State  in  which  it  first  appeared,  for  the 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  adopted  to  prevent  its  diffusion.  The  disease 
which  prevailed  among  swine  caused  great  destruction,  and  unfortunately  but 
small  success  attended  any  efforts  devised  to  arrest  its  progress. 

These-visitations,  with  others  of  more  common  occurrence,  cannot  fail  to  sug- 
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gest  the  necessity  of  a  class  of  'well-educated  veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
particular  most  European  countries  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  believed  there  is  nothing  about  the  rural  economy  of  the  Old  World  from 
which  we  may  so  profitably  learn  a  lesson  as  in  securing  skilful,  medical,  and 
surgical  treatment  for  domestic  animals.  This  necessity  has  been,  made  still 
more  apparent  by  recent  losses  of  army  horses.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  country,  in  the  purchase  and  loss  of  horses  during  the  insurrection,  has  in¬ 
curred  expenses  already  which,  under  other  circumstances,  could  have  been 
avoided,  to  an  amount  greater  than  would  have  been  required  to  maintain  a 
national  veterinary  school  or  college  on  an  extended  scale  for  half  a  century. 
In  truth,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  interest  on  the  amount  lost  would  not  perma¬ 
nently  support  such  an  institution.  The  multiplication  and  cost  of  insurances 
on  live  stock  furnishes  proof  of  the  little  reliance  placed  on  the  skill  of  the 
professed  cattle  and  horse  doctor. 

Destructive  insects. — In  many  instances  whole  armies  of  destructive  insects 
have  rendered  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  unprofitable  or  fruitless.  The 
wheat  midge,  the  chinch  bug,  and  the  army  worm,  besides  those  that  have  for 
years  preyed  on  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  garden,  occasion  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  By  the  labors  of  entomologists  we  have  been 
taught  to  know  these  enemies  more  fully,  and  led  to  cherish  the  hope  that  we 
shall  yet  learn  liow  to  protect  our  crops  from  their  ravages. 

Meteorological  observations . — The  want  of  meteorological  knowledge,  and 
consequent  want  of  adaptation  of  our  industry  to  the  laws  of  climate,  both 
general  and  local,  is  a  frequent  source  of  loss  to  the  farmer. 

Through  the  system  of  meteorology  inaugurated  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  that  now  efficiently  carried  on  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  climate  of  the  United  States  will  soon  be  as  well  understood  as 
its  geology  or  geography.  When  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  thoroughly 
popularized  we  may  expect  to  see  it  beneficially  applied. 

For  information  respecting  agricultural  products,  not  referred  to  in  the  fore¬ 
going  notes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  tables  of  agriculture  appended  to  tbe 
report.  The  great  labor  required  in  the  preparation  of  tables  involving  such 
vast  interests  and  varied  details  has  precluded  their  completion  prior  to  the 
moment  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  submit  them  to  the  printer,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  is  sufficiently  explanatory  of  what  some  may  be  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  a  meagre  commentary  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  importance. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  inconsiderable  errors  may  be  detected  in  the 
foregoing  notes,  attributable  to  the  tables  haviug,  in  some  cases,  been  slightly 
varied  after  their  adoption  as  the  text  for  comment.  It  is  confidently  believed, 
however,  that  no  material  error  or  discrepancy  will  be  found  to  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  report, 

THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 

(Appendix,  Table  No.  37.) 

Among  the  elements  which  determine  the  characteristics  of  a  people  no  branch 
of  social  statistics  occupies  a  more  important  place  than  that  which  exhibits  the 
number,  variety,  and  diffusion  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  Composing, 
as  they  do,  a  part  of  the  reading  of  all,  they  furnish  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
reading  which  the  greater  number,  whether  from  inclination  or  necessity,  permit 
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themselves  to  eniov,  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  fact  that  the  most  philosophical 
n  sionnlized  “  newspaper  circulations  as  a  more  important 
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known  or  in  contempt,  hut  they  are  like  a  battery  m  which  the  stroke  of  any 
one  hall  produces  no  effect,  hut  the  amount  of  continued  repetition  is  decisive. 
Let  us  only  suffer  any  person  to  tell  us  his  story,  morning  and  evening,  but  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  he  will  become  our  master.” 

And  if  such  was  the  idea  of  Burke  respecting  the  influence  of  the  public 
press,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  quality  and  the  dissemination  of  its  fugitive 
sheets  may  he  said  to  stand  as  an  exponent  at  once  of  the  intelligence  and  the 

domestic  economy  of  any  people.  .  _ .  .  , 

It  was  in  this  yiew  that  Lord  John  Russell,  m  Ins  great  speech  on  Parliamen¬ 
tary  reform,  delivered  in  the  year  1822,  cited  the  multiplication  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  newspapers  as  gratifying  evidences  of  the  augmented  wealth  and  ex¬ 
panding  culture  of  the  middle  classes  in  Great  Britain.  And  it  was  in  this  view, 
also,  that  a  great  Greek  scholar  was  accustomed  to  say  that  a  single  newspaper 
published  in  the  age  of  Pericles  (had  that  age  produced  any  such  phenomenon) 
would,  if  handed  down  to  us,  be  a  better  index  of  Athenian  life  and  manners 
than  can  now  be  found  in  any  existing  memorials  of  the  Grecian  civilization. 

The  newspaper  and  periodical  press,  now  covering  so  wide  a  field  of  activity 
in  every  department  of  thought,  has  won  its  way  to  the  commanding  position  it 
occupies  from  very  small  beginnings.  Taking  its  origin  in  Italy,  and  under  a 
form  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  modem  times,  capable  of  being  traced 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  newspaper  has  in  our  day  enlarged  equally  the 
area  of  its  diffusion  and  the  character  of  its  contents,  while  the  celerity  with 
which  it  is  disseminated  equalizes  throughout  large  tracts  of  country  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  that  popular  intelligence  which  make  up  au  enlightened  public  opinion. 
The  earliest  English  newspaper,  entitled  the  “  Mur  curie,”  was  little  more  than 
the  present  “Court  Circular”  in  respect  of  its  matter,  while  its  periodical  visits 
from  Loudon  to  York  were,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  accomplished  “in  the  brief 
space  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,” 

At  the  present  day  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  have  become  “popular 
educators.” 

Instead  of  mere  chronicles  of  formal  proceedings  or  passing  events  they  are 
vast  depositories  of  discussion  and  information  on  all  topics  which  engage  the 
thoughts  or  enlist  the  activity  of  men  in  the  figure  of  society.  A  free  press  has 
.  thus  become  the  representative  and,  for  the  masses,  the  organ  of  that  free  speech 
which  is  found  indispensable  to  the  development  of  truth,  either  in  the  religious, 
the  political,  the  literary,  or  the  scientific  world.  In  each  and  all  of  these  do¬ 
mains  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  have  accordingly  become  most  efficient 
agents. 

And  in  no  country  has  their  influence  been  more  sensibly  witnessed,  or  more 
widely  extended,  than  in  the  United  States.  The  universal  diffusion  of  educa¬ 
tion,  combining  with  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  daily  visits  of  the  public 
press  may  be  secured,  bas  given  to  the  newspaper  a  very  great  currency  among 
us.  And.  where  so  large  a  share  of  the  popular  activity  is,  from  the  very  nature 
of  our  civil  institutions,  engrossed  in  social  and  political  discussions,  it  is  easy 
to  predict  that  the  public  press  must  here  ever  exert  a  power  which  renders  it 
migbty  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  those 
who  preside  over  its  conduct. 

The  tabular  statement  appended  to  this  report,  relating  to  this  subject,  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  peculiarly  “  a 
newspaper-reading  nation,”  and  serves  to  show  how  large  a  portion  of  their 
reading  is  political.  Of  4,051  papers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
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States,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1860,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  or  80.02  per  cent.,  were  political  in  their  character.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  or  7.38  per  cent.,  are  devoted  to  literature.  Beligion  and  theology 
compose  the  province  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  or  6.83  per  cent., 
while  two  hundred  and  thirty -four,  or  5.77  per  cent.,  are  classed  as  miscellaneous. 

The  last  decade  in  our  civil  history  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  political 
agitation.  Accordingly  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  political  papers  and  periodicals,  as  compared  with  corresponding  pub¬ 
lications  at  the  date  of  the  preceding  census.  In  1850  their  number  was  1,630. 
In  1S60  it  was  3,242,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  1850  the 
number  of  religious  papers  and  periodicals  was  191.  In  1860  it  was  stated  at 
277,  being  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.  In  1850  the  number  of  papers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  of  every  class  in  the  United  States  was  2,526.  In  1860  the  aggregate 
under  this  head  reaches,  as  before  stated,  4,051,  showing  a  rate  of  increase  of 
60.37.  The  total  circulation  of  all  kinds  amounted  in  1850  to  426,409,978 
copies.  In  1860  the  annual  circulation  is  stated  at  927,951,548  copies,  showing 
a  ratio  of  increase  of  117.61. 

The  total  white  population  of  the  United  States  was  stated  at  the  date  of  the 
census  of  1850  to  he  19,553,114.  In  1860  the  census  returns  report  it  at 
27,008,081,  the  ratio  of  increase  being  38.12.  These  figures  show  liow  largely 
the  increment  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  circulation  has  exceeded  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  1850  the  annual  circulation  of  all  kinds  afforded  21.81  copies  to  each  white 
person  in  the  Union.  In  1860  the  total  circulation  was  at  the  rate  of  34.36  per 
person. 

New  Hampshire  and  South  Carolina  are  the  only  States  which,  as  compared 
with  the  data  of  1850,  show  any  considerable  decline  in  the  number  of  copies 
of  papers  and  periodicals  published  within  their  limits.  In  the  States  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Vermont,  end  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  emissions  of  the  public 
press  at  the  two  dates  are  nearly  uniform.  The  largest  increase,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  occurs  in  the  State  of  California.  Of  the  total  circulation  in  the 
country,  three  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  furnish 
539,026,124  copies,  or  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  aggregate  amount. 

PROGRESS  OP  RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  DECADE  OF  1850-’ 60. 

(ArPEKmx,  Table  No.  38.) 

The  decade  which  terminated  in  1S60  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
progress  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  At  its  commencement  the  total  ex¬ 
tent  in  operation  was  8,588.79  miles,  costing  ^296,260,128;  at  its  close,  30,598.77 
miles,  costing  Si, 134, 452, 909;  the  increase  in  mileage  having  been  22,004.08 
miles,  and  in  cost  of  construction  #838,192,781. 

While  the  increase  in  mileage  was  nearly  300  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  still  greater,  the  consequences  that  have  resulted  from  these  works  have 
been  augmented  in  vastly  greater  ratio.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  de¬ 
cade  our  railroads  sustained  only  an  unimportaut  relation  to  the  internal  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  the  lines  then  in  operation  were  local  or  iso¬ 
lated  works,  and  neither  in  extent  nor  design  had  begun  to  be  formed  into  that 
vast  and  connected  Bystem  which,  like  a  web,  now  covers  every  portion  of  our 
wide  domain,  enabling  each  work  to  contribute  to  the  traffic  and  value  of  all, 
and  supplying  means  of  locomotion  and  a  market,  almost  at  his  own  door,  for 
nearly  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  decade  only  one  line  of  railroad 
had  been  completed  between  tide-water  and  the  great  interior  basins  of  the 
country,  the  products  of  which  now  perform  so  important  a  part  in  our  internal 
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and  foreign  commerce.  Even  this  line,  formed  by  the  several  links  that  now 
compose  the  New  York  Central  road,  was  restricted  in  the  carriage  of  freight 
except  on  the  payment  of  canal  tolls,  in  addition  to  other  charges  for  transport¬ 
ation,  which  restriction  amounted  to  a  virtual  prohibition.  The  commerce  re¬ 
sulting  from  our  railroads  consequently  has  been,  with  comparatively  slight 
exceptions,  a  creation  of  the  last  decade. 

The  line  next  opened,  and  connecting  the  western  system  of  lakes  and  rivers 
with  tide-water,  was  that  extending  from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  composed  of 
distinct  links,  the  last  of  which  was  completed  during  1850.  The  third  was 
the  New  York  and  Erie,  which  was  opened  on  the  22d  of  April,  1851.  The 
fourth,  in  geographical  order,  was  the  Pennsylvania,  which  was  completed  in 
1852,  although  its  mountain  division  was  not  opened  till  1854.  Previous  to  this 
time  its  summit  was  overcome  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  with  stationary 
engines,  constructed  by  the  State.  The  fifth  great  line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
was  opened,  in  1853,  still  further  south.  The  Tennessee  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi,  was  reached,  in  1850,  by  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad 
of  Georgia,  and  the  Mississippi  itself,  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad, 
in  1859.  In  the  extreme  north  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  now  known  as 
the  Grand  Trunk,  was  completed  early  in  1853.  In  1858,  the  Virginia  system 
was  extended  to  a  connexion  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  and  with  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroads. 

The  eight  great  works  named,  connecting  the  interior  with  the  seaboard,  are 
the  trunks  or  base  lines  upon  which  is  erected  the  vast  system  that  now  over¬ 
spreads  the  whole  country.  They  serve  as  outlets  to  the  interior  for  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  would  have  little  or  no  commercial  value  without  improved  high¬ 
ways,  the  cost  of  transportation  over  which  does  not  equal  one-tenth  that  over 
ordinary  roads.  The  works  named,  assisted  by  the  Erie  canal,  now  afford  ample 
means  for  the  expeditious  and  cheap  transportation  of  produce  seeking  eastern 
markets,  and  could,  without  being  overtaxed,  transport  the  entire'  surplus  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  interior. 

Previous  to  1850  by  far  the  .greater  portion  of  railroads  constructed  were  in 
the  States  bordering  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  before  remarked,  were  for  the  most 
part  isolated  lines,  whose  limited  traffics  were  altogether  local.  Up  to  the  date 
named,  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  was  conducted  almost  entirely 
through  water  lines,  natural  and  artificial,  and  over  ordinary  highways.  The 
period  of  the  settlement  of  California  marks  really  the  commencement  of 
the  new  era  in  the  physical  progress  of  the  Uuited  States.  The  vast  quantities 
of  gold  it  produced  imparted  new  life  and  activity  to  every  portion  of  the  Union, 
particularly  the  western  States,  the  people  of  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
1850,  were  thoroughly  aroused  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  railroads. 
Each  presented  great  facilities  for  the  construction  of  such  works,  which  prom¬ 
ised  to  he  almost  equally  productive.  Enterprises  were  undertaken  and  speedily 
executed  which  have  literally  converted  them  into  a  net-work  of  lines,  and 
secured  their  advantages  to  almost  every  farmer  and  producer. 

The  progress  of  these  works  in  the  aggregate,  year  by  year,  will  be  seen  by 
the  tabular  statements  at  the  close  of  the  report.  The  only  important  line  • 
opened  in  the  west,  previous  to  1850,  was  the  one  from  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati, 
formed  by  tbe  Mad  River  and  Little  Miami  roads.  But  these  pioneer  works 
were  rude,  unsubstantial  structures  compared  with  the  finished  works  of  the 
present  day,  and  were  employed  almost  wholly  in  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  Within  the  decade,  in  place  of  this  one  line,  railroads  have  been  con¬ 
structed  radiating  from  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  striking  the  Mississippi  at  ten 
and  the  Ohio  at  eight  different  points,  and  serve  as  trunk  lines  between  the  two 
great  hydrographic  systems  of  the  west.  These  trunk  lines  are  cut  •  every  few 
miles  by  cross  lines,  .which,  in  tire  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  sufficiently 
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numerous  to  meet  every  public  and  private  want,  and  to  afford  every  needful 
encouragement  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  country. 

The  southern  States  have  been  behind  the  northern  in  their  public  enterprises, 
though,  at  the  date  of  the  census,  they  were  prosecuting  them  with  great  energy 
and  vigor.  The  progress  inland  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  south  has  been 
already  noted.  The  opening  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  of  the  Mississippi 
Central,  which  will  soon  take  place,  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of  the 
southwestern  States,  and  leave  little  to  be  done  to  make  it  all  that  is  wanted  for 
that  section  of  the  country. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  less  has  been  done,  for  tbe  reason  that  the  settlements 
there  are  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  the  people  less  able  to  provide  the  means  for 
their  construction  than  those  of  the  older  States.  But  even  upon  our  western 
frontier  extensive  systems  have  been  undertaken  and  very  considerable  progress 
made  in  their  execution. 

A  more  interesting  subject  than  the  progress  of  our  public  works  would  be 
their  results,  as  shown  in  the  increased  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  country. 
But  such  inquiries  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report.  It  is  well  ascer¬ 
tained,  however,  that  our  railroads  transport  in  the  aggregate  at  least  850  tons 
of  merchandise  per  annum  to  the  mile  of  road  in  operation.  Such  a  rate  would 
give  26,000,000  tons  as  the  total  annual  tonnage  of  railroads  for  tlie  whole 
country.  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  this  tonnage  at  $150  per  ton,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  the  whole  would  be  $3,900,000,000.  Vast  as  this  commerce  is, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  it  has  heen  created  since  1850, 

To  illustrate  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  made,  the  following  statement  is 
added  of  the  tonnage  transported  by  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
I860,  with  the  estimated  value  of  the  same.  The  classifications  are  made  by 
the  companies  : 


Kinds  of  freight. 

Tons  carried. 

Value  per  ton. 

Total  value. 

373,424 

©20  00 

$7,468,480 

895,519 

200  00 

179,103,800 

1,103,649 

143,219 

50  00 

15  00 

55,182,000 

2,148,055 

511,916 

250  00 

127,979,000 

783,811 

500  00 

391,905,500 

930,244 

10  00 

9,302,440 

4,741,773 

163  00 

773,089,275 

If  we  make  a  deduction  of  one-quarter  for  duplications — a  portion  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  passing  over  more  than  one  road— the  aggregate  would  he  3,556,330  tons, 
having  a  value  of  $579,681,790.  n(U  qrQ 

The  railroads  of  Massachusetts  transported,  for  the  same  year,  4,094,369 
tons  :  or,  making  the  deductions  for  duplications,  3,070,027  tons,  and  having  a 
value  of  $5  00,524,201 .  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  employed  m  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight  being  2,569  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  1,317  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  deductions  named,  the  amount  of  freight  trans¬ 
ported  in  these  States  average  1,700  tons  per  mile.  We  have  estimated  the 
tonnage  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  to  average  one-half  the  amount 
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of  flie  roads  in  these  States.  That  this  is  not  an  overestimate  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  several  interior  lmes : 


Roads. 

Length  of  miles. 

Tons  transported* 

141 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati ....  .  . . . 

120 

343,  DGl 

147 

250,483 

378,570 

282 

525 

398, 679 

700 

496, 390 

310 

538, 670 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy . . . . 

228 

301,608 

259 

381,188 

2,712 

3,386,393 

Average  per  mile,  1,250  tons. 


TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tons, 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1814  was -  1,  368, 127 

Since  which  period  have  been  built  (to  June,  1861,  inclusive) ....  8,  307,  397 


Total  owned  and  built  since  1814 .  9,  675,  524 

The  total  tonnage  owned  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  (June 

30,  1861)  was .  5,  539,  812 


Showing  the  total  decrease  in  forty-seven  years,  by  decay,  wreck, 
and  other  loss,  to  have  been .  4, 135,  712 


It  would  appear  that  the  loss  by  wear  and  tear,  decay,  meek,  fire,  and  other 
causes,  was  in  forty-seven  years  42.75  per  cent.,  while  in  the  past  ten  years 
alone  it  has  been  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  ship-building  interest  during  the  last  forty-seven 
years,  hi  which  the  northern  States  have  largely  participated,  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabular  statement  of  the  tonnage  built  in  each  decade  since  1821,  and 
in  the  seven  years  previous  ,* 


Tonnage  hull  tin 
United  States. 

Annual  average. 

Seren  years,  1815—1821 . 

Tons . 

Tans . 
ot  ooo 

Ten  years,  1822—1831 . 

UOOj uuu 

901,598 

On  InQ 

Ten  years,  1&T2— 1841 . ,  t  . 

i  178 

OU*  J  i/tJ 

Ten  years,  1842-1 B51 . . .  .... 

Uj  UtsiJ 

1  QQQ 

AX l « OUi 

1QO  OOft 

Ten  years,  1852  1801 . 

two 

ono  Q*}fl 

0)t>0Jj0UU 

■  i 

Total  forty-seven  years 


8,307,417 


176,753 
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Recapitulation  of  the  number  and  class  of  vessels  built  m  each  State  oj  the 
Union  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I860. 


CLASS  OF  .VESSELS. 


States  and  Territories. 


aine . . . . . . . . 

ew  Hampshire . . 

ermont . . . 

assaehusetts . 

lioda  Island. . . . 

onnecticut . . 

ew  York  . . . 

eW  Jersey . . 

cnnsylvania . . 

etaware . 

iaryland . . 

iatrict  of  Columbia ... 

irginia  . . . 

ortli  Carolina. . 

outh  Carolina.. . 

eorgia . . 

lorida . . . 

labama . 

[ississippi . . . 

ouisiana. ............ 

ennessee . . 

ientucky . . 

[issouri . 

linoia . . . 

4iio . 

Wisconsin . ...... .... 

richigan . 

'exas . . 

alifornia . 

iregon .  ... 

Washington  Territory . 


43 

4 

20 

95 

2 

1 

2 

30 

2 

91 

.  2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

15 

9 

4 

3 

31 

125 

20 

17 

1 

2 

16 

G8 

7 

1 

8 

6 

24 

2 

30 

1 

1 

3 

4 

■  9 

5 

Total  1859— ’60 .  HO 

1838— ’59 . 89 

1857— ’58 .  139 

1850— ’57 .  251 

1855— ’50 . 306 


1855— ’56.. 
1854— ’55.. 


Total  six  years , 


Average 


108 
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The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1851  was 
3,772,439  tons.  If  to  this  we  add  the  tonnage  since  built  and  officially  reported 
as  3,589,200  tons,  it  will  show  a  total  of  7,361,639  tons. 


Tonnage  own’d 
in  the 

United  States. 

Tear  built. 

Tons. 

At  the  end  of  the  year— 

Presumed  ton¬ 
nage. 

Actual  ton¬ 
nage. 

June  30,  185L. . . . . 

3,772,439 

1851-52 

351,493 

4,123,932 

4,138,440 

1852 . j 

4,138,440  , 

1852-’3 

425,471 

4,563,911 

4,407,010 

1853 . 

4,407,010 

1E53-M 

535,610 

4,942,626 

4,802,902 

1854 . 

4,802,902 

1854-’5 

583,450 

5, 386,352 

5,212,001 

1855 . 

5,212,001 

1855- 5G 

469,393 

5,681,394 

4,871,652 

1853 . ! 

4,871,652 

1856-’7 

378,804 

5,250,456 

4,940,843 

1857.... . . . . 

4,940,843 

1857~’8 

242,286 

5,183,129 

I  5,049,808 

1858 . . . 

5,049,808 

1858- ’9 

156,601 

5,206,409 

5,145,037 

1859 . 

5,145,037 

1859-’60 

212,892 

5,357,929 

1  5,353,868 

I860 .  . . . 

5,353,868 

lSOO-’l 

233,194 

5,587,062 

5,539,812 

Tnns . . . 

3,589,200 

»  51,283,200 

49,461,373 

PrnsmmfiH  loss  in  ten  years 

1,821,827 

51,283,209 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  total  loss  in  ten  years,  from  July  1,  1851,  to  June  30, 
1861,  of  1,821,827  tons,  viz; 


*  Tons. 

Existing  June  30,  1851 .  3,  772,  439 

Built  Einee,  (ten  years,  to  June  30,  1861) .  3,  589,  200 


Total  owned  and  built  in  ten  years . .  7,  361,  639 

Actually  reported  June  30,  1861  . . .  5,  539,  812 


Loss  in  ten  years  by  decay,  wreck,  and  other  causes .  1,  821,  827 


According  to  the  United  States  treasury  report,  the  loss  in  ten  years  has  been 
1,821,827  tons,  or  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  about  2\  per  cent,  per  annum. 
"What  portion  of  this  loss  is  by  wreck,  and  what  portion  by  actual  decay,  are 
not  shown.  Unfortunately  the  statistics  of  wrecks  and  of  total  and  partial  losses 
are  not  preserved  by  authority  of  law,  but,  in  view  of  their  importance,  it  seems 
proper  that  they  should  be  carefully  ascertained  by  private  enterprise  or  public 
authority. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June 
30,  1861,  was  5,539,812  tons,  of  which  the  State  of  New  York  owned  1,740,940 
tons,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  During  the  same  fiscal  year  the 
tonnage  built  was  233,194  tons,  of  which  New  York  built  46,359  tons,  or  nearly 
twenty  per  cent.  The  tonnage  owned  in  each  district  of  the  State,  and  built 
during  the  two  years  1859-1861,  was  as  follows : 


* 
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Tonnage,  owned  in  New  Yorh  and  built  in  1859-’ 61. 


Tonnage  built 
1859—1800. 

Tonnage  built 
1BS0— 1861. 

Tonnage  owned 
June  30, 1BS1. 

23, 484 
3,788 

33,122 

8,292 

4, 718 

1,539,355 
108,224 
55,552 
7,080 
5,  621 
4,274 
7,332 
2,982 
1,791, 
5,228 
1,839 
883 

774 

Tluffnlo . . . . . . . . 

Greenport . , . . . 

381 

150 

166 

Dunkirk. . . . . . . . . 

Oswegatcbie . . .  , . , , 

Champlain . . . . . 1 

61 

Colrt  Spring. . „ . 1 

Saekett’s  Harbor . .  . . . . .  .... 

3,988 

116 

Niagara . .  . . . . 

State  of  New  Vnrk.  .... . . . . . 

31,905 

180,980 

46,359 

186,835 

1,740,940 

3,798,872 

All  other  Staten . . . . . . . 

Total  tons . . . . . 

212,801 

233,194 

212,891 

156,602 

242,286 

378,804 

5,539,812 

5,353,8GB 

5,145,037 

5,049,808 

4,940,843 

1859  I860 . . . . . 

1858—1859 . 

1857  1858....... . . 

1856  1857 . . . . 

Maine  takes  tlie  lead  as  a  ship-building  State;  New  York  is  the  second.  The 
other  prominent  ones  arc  as  follows  for  the  past  three  years,  showing  a  more 
rapid  advance  in  New  York  than  in  other  States : 


States. 

1860—1861. 

1859—1860, 

1858—1859. 

Total  tons, 
three  years. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

57,343 
46,359 
37,206 
24,754 
67,532  | 
! 

57,867 

31,936 

33,461 

21,015 

G8,013 

40,905 

16,313 

31,270 

14,476 

53,638 

156,115 
94,608 
101,937 
60,845 
189, 183 

New  Vork . T . . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Pennsylvania . . . . . 

All  other  States . . 

Tons  built,  years  1859—1861 . . . . . 

233,194  ! 

212,892 

156,602 

602, G88 

Thus  New -York,  which  in  1S5S-9  built  but  little  over  ten  per  cent.,  has,  in 
the  last  year,  built  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  is  the  second  instead 
of  the  fourth  State  in  this  industrial  work.  The  immense  value  of  this  large 
property  in  tonnage,  owned  by  our  people  in  1861,  both  as  a  source  of  temporary 
profit  to  the  owners,  and  as  an  active  and  permanent  means  of  extending  abroad 
and  at  home  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  Assuming  the  average  value  per  ton  at  forty  dollars,  the  value 
of  this  tonnage  may  be  stated  at  $221, 592, 4S0,  viz  : 


State  of  Now  York . . .  1,740,940  tons  ==  $69,637,600,  or  31.41  per  cent. 

Other  States .  3,795,872  tons  ~  151,954,880,  or  68.59  per  cent, 


Total,  U.  S.,  June,  1861 . .  5,539,812  tons  =  221,592,480 
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INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICAL  CONGRESS. 

During  my  superiritendency  of  the  seventh  census,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Census  Board,  directed  me  to  proceed  to  Europe 
to  investigate  the  manner  of  conducting  statistical  operations  in  other  countries, 
that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  all  useful  information  attainable  as  to  the  best 
plan  of  arranging  the  details  of  our  census,  and  my  instructions  enjoined  it  upon 
me  to  effect,  if  possible,  some  arrangement  whereby  the  results  of  periodical  cen¬ 
suses  should  be  ascertained  as  nearly  uniform  in  time  and  details  as  practicable, 
and  the  facts  classified  upon  like  principles  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  more  ready  comparison  of  tlieir  details.  In  my  report 
of  December,  1851,  representation  was  made  of  the  course  pursued  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  objects  of  my  mission,  and  it  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  views  of  my  superior  officers  here,  being  at  the  same  time  cordially  advocated 
by  Baron  Quetelet,  of  Belgium,  Doctor  Farr,  of  London,  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  science,  an  important  general  movement  occurred  throughout  Europe 
resulting  in  arrangements  for  an  international  congress  to  elevate  the  science  and 
improve  the  administration  of  statistics,  to  he  held  at  Brussels  the  succeeding 
year,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  was  post¬ 
poned  to  the  latter  days  of  August,  1853,  when  the  first  statistical  congress 
convened  at  that  city,  and  closed  on  the  2d  of  September.  In  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress  Baron  Quetelet  referred  complimentarily  to  my  efforts  as  those  of  one  of 
the  originators  of  this  great  movement,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  a  political 
change  had  severed  my  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the  census  and 
occasioned  my  absence.  Encouraged  by  the  success  attending  the  convention 
at  Brussels,  congresses  have  since  been  held  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1S55,  at  Vienna,  in  September,  1857,  and  lastly  in  London,  in  July,  1860 ; 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  fifth  congress  to  he  held  in  Berlin  in 
1863.  I  was  present  at  the  congress  of  Paris,  and  presented  a  paper  which 
was  read  and  is  published  at  length  in  its  proceedings.  As  at  the  first  con¬ 
gress  held  at  Brussels,  so  in  the  last  convened  in  London,  an  unequivocal  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  agency  of  this  country  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  movement.  All  these  congresses  have  been  attended  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  Europe,  and  their  proceedings,  which 
form  several  quarto  volumes,  in  three  languages,  contain  perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  statistical  science  which  have  ever  been  published. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  connexion  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  bureau  of  statistics  would  prove  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  country.  Such  a  bureau  is  maintained  by  every  enlightened 
government  of  Europe,  and  the  want  of  one  here  has  been  seriously  felt  by 
Congress  and  the  people.  Such  a  bureau  has  been  frequently  recommended  by 
Presidents  and  heads  of  departments.  Eighteen  years  since  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  made  an 
able  report,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made  : 

“  The  importance  of  statistical  knowledge  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  , 
scarcely  any  civilized  government  exists  in  the  world  where  a  department  or 
bureau  has  not  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  recording,  and 
arranging  statistical  facts,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  correct  information  upon 
the  fiscal,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries  wherein  such  institutions  are  established.  England,  France,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  &c.,  and  several  of  the  smaller  powers 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  have,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  under  various  desig- 
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mations,  long  possessed  the  advantages  of  correct  official  information  upon  tlieir 
several  national  statistics/’ 

"Correct  and  extensive  statistical  information  is  no  less  necessary  to  tlie  mass 
of  tlie  people,  in  order  that  they  may  desire,  appreciate,  and  understand  correct 
legislation,  than  it  is  for  the  legislator  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interests  of  his  constituents.  The  want  of  such  of  a  bureau,  or 
rather  the  want  of  the  information  which  it  would  be  the  means  of  collecting 
and  disseminating,  has.  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  those  members  of  the  national  legislature  who  have  been  anxious  to 
legislate  correctly  and  impartially,  and  thereby  best  advance  the  true  interests 
of  the  nation.  In  many  cases  the  information  which  has  been  necessary,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  systematic  and  regular  arrangement  of  materials,  cannot  be 
procured  but  after  very  great  delay;  and,  in  some  cases,  no  diligence  or  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  department  upon  which  the  call  has  been  made  can  furnish  the 
necessary  replies.  There  are  now  calls  on  some  of  the  departments  remaining 
unanswered  which  were  made  two  years  ago ;  and  such  is  the  quantity  of  extra 
labor  thrown  upon  the  departments  by  these  calls  for  information  that,  in  one 
office,  the  number  of  extra  clerks  employed  is  greater  than  that  of  the  regular 
clerks  of  the  department.” 

“  Such  a  bureau  would  furnish  correct  information  respecting  the  commercial, 
the  financial,  the  navigating  and  shipping,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  country ;  a  digested  body  of  facts  relative  to  the  revenue, 
the  custom-house,  the  post  office,  the  land  office,  and  tlie  Indian  department; 
correct  statements  respecting  the  population,  the  expenses  and  details  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  progress  of  internal  improvements,  the  state  of  banks  and 
other  institutions,  and  of  monetary  affairs  and  exchanges;  and,  in  short,  a 
regular,  connected,  and  methodized  arrangement  of  every  subject  to  which 
facts  and  figures  bear  any  relation,  and  which  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  history,  the  progress  and  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
those  of  the  various  States  and  Territories.  And  here  it  may  he  remarked, 
that,  by  a  full  and  complete  arrangement  of  the  prices  of  stocks,  the  rates  of  ex¬ 
changes,  the  quantity  of  unemployed  capital,  as  exhibited  by  the  amount  of 
deposits  in  hanks  and  other  variations  in  the  money  market,  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  execution  of  government  financial  operations  would  he  ascertained, 
and  the  public  interest  materially  -promoted.” 

"  The.  duties  of  the  bureau  would  extend  to  the  arrangement,  condensation, 
and  elucidation  of  the  statistics  of  foreign  nations ,  and  to  all  the  various  branches 
of  international  commercial  intercourse,  materials  for  which  are  daily  accumu¬ 
lating,  especially  from  consuls  and  other  public  agents  abroad.” 

The  labors  of  a  statistical  bureau  would  most  essentially  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  sound  knowledge  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  national  and 
international  affairs  among  the  people.  The  theories,  often  conflicting,  of  politi¬ 
cal  economists  would  give  place  to  the  practical  results  of  experience,  the  sober 
truths  of  figures,  and  the  unerring,  demonstrations  of  facts. 

The  true  interests  of  the  people  of  the  country,  as  a  people  one  arid  indivisible , 
would  be  perceived  and  understood.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  kind 
would  be  given  to  the  community;  additional  power,  the  result  of  knowledge, 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature;  the  welfare  of  the  country  ad¬ 
vanced  by  its  interests  being  better  understood;  and  legislation  would  be 
consistent  and  onwards,  uniformly  conducing  to  individual  happiness  and 
national  honor  and  prosperity.  It  is  hoped  that  nations  will  no  longer  seek 
to  conquer  by  war  or  physical  force,  but  by  an  honorable  rivalry  in  tlie  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  of  peace,  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of 
science.  Practical  and  useful  information  must  he  furnished  to  our  people,  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  their  laudable  career.  The  object 
of  this  bureau  would  be  to  furnish  this  information,  and  thus  place  the  materials 
for  sound  thought,  and  the  foundation  for  correct  action,  within  the  grasp  of 
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every  American  citizen.  The  committee  above  referred  to  closed  their  report 
witli  these  words : 

“  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  that  the  establishment  of  a  statistical 
bureau  would  be  a  measure  highly  advantageous  to  the  'public  interests ,  one  of 
very  easy  and  ready  practicability,  and  productive  of  not  only  a  saving  of  time 
and  labor ,  but  an  absolute  diminution  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  general 
government 

No  words  of  mine  could  add  force  to  such  representations,  which  are  doubly 
applicable  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country. 

It  may  not  inappropriately  be  added  that  the  census  has  become  so  cumber¬ 
some  on  account  of  the  vast  area  embraced  within  its  operations,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  population,  and  enlargement  of  our  material  interests,  that 
its  successful  management  demands  administrative  talent  only  to  be  acquired  by 
experience,  and  must  require  most  of  the  years  of  a  decade  for  its  completion. 
With  the  facilities  this  office  possesses,  it  would  add  but  little  comparatively  to 
its  labors  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on  population,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  internal  improvements,  &c.,  &c.,  while  its  permanent  establishment 
would  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  valuable  repository  of  statistical  information 
important  to  the  legislator  and  statesman.  In  my  opinion,  a  permanent  bureau 
of  statistics,  having  charge  of  the  census,  would  add  but  little  to  the  expenses  of 
the  government,  as  its  elect  would  be  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
vast  clerical  force  now  requisite  because  of  their  inexperience,  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  great  statistical  facts  of  the  country  are  collected  by  the  census  but 
once  in  ten  years. 

THE  BRITISH  CENSUS  FOR  1861. 

The  population  returns  of  tlie  British  census  for  1S61  have  been  courteously 
furnished  to  this  office  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  full  results.  They 
show  tlie  number  of  inhabitants,  tlie  division  of  the  sexes,  the  amount  of  emi¬ 
gration  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  and,  as  to  Ireland,  the  religious  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  people,  together  with  a  few  other  particulars. 

The  census  was  taken  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  on  that  day  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  islands  in  the  British  seas,  was  20,205,604. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  portion  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  out 
of  tlie  country  belonging  to  England  and  Wales,  not  enumerated,  was  162,021. 
The  actual  increase  of  population  in  these  divisions  of  tlie  kingdom  was  2,1 69,576, 
which  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  decade,  though  the  rate  of  increase  has 
somewhat  diminished,  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  emigration  to  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  The  islands  in  the  British  seas  had  a  population  of  143,779. 

In  respect  to  the  sexes,  there  were  9,825,246  males  and  10,380,258  females, 
showing  an  excess  of  555,012  females.  The  disparity  is  in  part  accounted  for' 
by  the  absence  of  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  service,  and  from  the 
greater  number  of  males  than  females  who  emigrate. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  enumerated  was  3,745,463,  of  uninhabited 
153,494,  total  3,898,957 ;  being  an  increase  of  467,424  since  1S51.  This  gives 
5.33  inmates  for  each  inhabited  bouse,  and  would  appear  to  afford  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  amount  of  aggregate  accommodation  in  regard  to  shelter  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants. 

The  progress  of  population  in  England  and  Wales  for  sixty  years  lias  been 
surprisingly  regular.  In  1801,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was  9,156,171 ; 
in  1831,  10,454,529;  in  1821,  12,172,664;  in  1831,  14,051,986;  in  1841, 
16,035,198;  in  1S51,  18,054,170  ;  in  1861,  20,223,746.  The  rates  of  increase 
per  cent,  during  these  several  decades,  beginning  with  the  end  of  1801,  was  14, 
16,  15,  14, 15,  12.  As  has  been  observed,  the  falling  off  in  the  rate  per  cent, 
of  increase  from  1851  to  1861  was  accidental,  emigration  having  carried  out  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  ten  years  no  less  than  2,2S7,205  persons. 
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In  eleven  districts  there  was  an  excess  of  registered  births  over  registered 
deaths  of  2,260,576,  and  in  the  same ‘districts  there  was  an  ascertained  increase 
of  2,134,116  persons. 

The  census  of  Scotland,  taken  on  the  same  day,  exhibits  a  total  population 
of  3,061,251,  of  whom  1,446,982  were  males  and  1,614,269  females.  There 
were  679,025  separate  families,  and  393, 2S9  inhabited  houses.  The  number  of 
children  attending  school  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  was  456,699. 
The  increase  in  the  whole  population  since  1851  was  172,509,  or  a  trifle  over 
six  per  cent.  The  females  outnumbered  the  males  in  Scotland  by  167,287. 

In  the  returns  for  Scotland  a  list  of  seventy-six  cities  and  towns  *is  given, 
containing  1,244,578  inhabitants.  Whether  this  comprises  the  entire  urban,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rural  population,  does  not  appear;  hut  such  is  probably 
the  fact,  since  a  few  of  the  places  named  are  mere  villages  or  hamlets  of  less 
than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  these  cities 
and  towns  was  89,520,  showing  13.90  inmates  to  each  house.  The  number  of 
separate  families  is  stated  to  be  286, 5S5,  giving  4.28  individuals  to  each  family. 
Edinburg,  the  capital,  contains  9,820  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of 
168,000;  each  house,  therefore,  contains  17.12  inhabitants.  Glasgow  is  the 
principal  commercial  city.  Its  population  is  394,857,  and  it  has  13,873  houses 
which  are  inhabited,  showing  that  each  house  accommodates  28,45  persons. 

Ireland . — It  was  found  that  on  the  8th  of  April,  1861,  Ireland  contained 
5,764,543  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,804,961  were  males  and  2,959,582  females. 
The  decrease  of  the  whole  population  from  1851,  as  shown  by  this  return,  was 
787, S42,  being  at  the  rate  of  12.02  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years.  In  1841  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  8,175,124,  and  in  1S51  6,552,3S5.  The  falling  off 
during  that  decade  was  1,622,739,  or  19.85  per  cent.  The  only  localities  in 
which  an  increase  of  population  was  shown  by  the  last  census,  were  Dublin  and 
the  towns  of  Oarrickfergus  and  Belfast,  where  there  is  a  gain  of  18.88  per  cent, 
on  .the  returns  of  1851.  In  explanation  of  the  general  decrease  of  population 
in  Ireland,  it  is  stated  that  of  2,249,255  emigrants  leaving  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  31st  March,  1851,  to  the  8th  April,  1861,  1,230,9S6 
were  Irish,  of  whom  1,174,179  persons  were  set  down  as  permanent  emigrants. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  last  decade  was  remarkably  free  from 
famine,  pestilence,  riots,  and  civil  commotions,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  such  as  ordinarily  produces  an  increase  rather  than  a  decline  of  population 
But  tbe  effects  of  the  great  calamities  of  1S46  and  subsequent  years  extended 
over  the  first  few  years  of  the  last  decade,  precluding  the  restorative  energies  of 
the  country  from  coming  into  force  and  action. 

As  to  religion,  the  Irish  people  are  divided  as  follows:  4-,490,5S3  are  Roman 
Catholics;  67S,661  belong  to  the  established  church  of  England,  and  586,563 
are  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  last-named  class  includes  52S,992  Presbyte¬ 
rians  and  44,532  Methodists.  The  Protestant  population  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  they  are  about  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  commissioners,  in  their  report,  note  it  as  a  fact  worthy  of  remark, 
that  no  objections  were  made  to  the  inquiries  directed  to  be.  put  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  and  that  fifteen  complaints  were  made  to  theni  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  resultB.  ■ 

The  total  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Ireland  in  1861  was  993,233;  in 
1851,  1,046,223 ;  and  in  1841,  1,328*839.  This  shows  a  falling  off  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  decrease jof  population.  The  diminution  of  inhabited  houses  from 
1841  to  1851. was  at  the  rate  of  21.27  per  cent.,  and  the  decrease  since  1851 
was  5.08  per  cent.  It  was  found  that  there  were  1.14  families  in  each  house. 

The  number  of  families  returned  was  1,129,218,  showing  a  decrease  of  75,101, 
or  6.24  per  cent,  on  the  returns  for  1851.  The  decrease  from  1S41  to  1851  was' 
268,468  families,  being  at  the  rate  of  18.23  per  cent.;  (the  average  number  of 
Sc 
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npreons  to  a  family  in  1861  was  5.10;  in  1851,  5.44;  in  1841,  5.54;). 
sbowiu-  a  gradual  thinning  out  of  the  Wholde,  attributable  to  emigT* 
mi  tlieother  causes  leading  to  a  decline  in  the  popdat.on.  Prom  these  stotomente 

W1*|i  v*  ncrceived  tliat  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ii elancl  hut  lihti  . 
S  tw«|S  n.illions,  and  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  ^ 
not  only,  for  the  first  time,  reached  that  of  the  mother  country,  hut  has  run 
yond  her  uear  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people, 

DISEASES,  AND  CAUSES  OP  DEATH. 

(Appendix,  Table  No.  G.) 

[Continuation  of  tlie  chapter  on  mortality,  ending  page  32.j 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  mortality  statistics  from  other  points  of  y*ow» 
the  conclusion  was  reached  (p.  30)  that  the  actual  deaths  in  the  United  States 
occur  at  the  rate  of  one  in  forty-five  or  forty-six  of  the  whole  population,  ^ 
that  they  amounted  to  about  680,000  during  the  year*  1860.  It  will  further  be 
admitted,  in  respect  to  the,  corresponding  prevalence  of  sickness  and  invaliding, 
that  twice  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in  a  large  community  will  exhibit  very 
nearly  the  number  that  are  constantly  sick.  This  rule  is  practically  confirmed 
by  numerous  statistical  comparisons,  and  though  applicable  more  directly  to 
manhood  than  to  infancy  and  old'  age,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  found  to  furxxish  a  . 
near  and  convenient  approximation.  Accordingly,  doubling  the  number  ot 
deaths,  we  readily  obtain  1,360,000  for  the  number  constantly  sick  during'  the 
year  of  the  census. 

The  number  of  sick  will  be  seen  to  constitute  about  one  twenty-third  part  of 
the  whole  population.  Besides  watch-care,  maintenance,  and  other  attoixclant 
charges,  so  much  is  the  efficiency  of  our  population  in  respect  to  labor  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  so  much  is  lost  to  industry  and  production.  It  is  true  that  a  c ex* tain 
prevalence  of  disease  must  be  deemed,  in  the  course  of  nature,  “the  inevita-blo 
lot,”  yet  a  large  portion  is  needless,  being  clearly  traceable  to  the  neglec  t  of* 
temperance  and  the  laws  of  health.  The  diminution  of  the  current  rate  of  Bick- 
ness  and.  mortality  evidently  pertains  to  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  may  well  constitute  the  leading  idea  in  examining  the  statistics  of  disease. 

What  diseases  are  most  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  wluvt 
by  the  conditions  of  place?  The  former  depending  on  the  condition  of  tli’o  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  attacking  many  persons  at  the  same  time,  have  long  since  lx  con 
designated  epidemic  diseases;  of  which  fever,  dysentery,  influenza,  Bmftllx>ox, 
and  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  are  examples.  The  diseases  arising  from  some 
peculiarity  of  the  soil  and  surface  have  been  similarly  termed  endemic;  thus, 
ague  is  endemic  in  some  marshy  districts.  More  recently  it  has  been  proposed 
to  include  both  epidemic  and  endemic,  together  with  contagious  diseases  uxxcLer 
the  single  title  of  zymotic  diseases.  The  zymotic ,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
leaven  or  fermentation,  are  the  first  division  in  the  general  classification  of  dis¬ 
eases  by  Dr,  Barr,  whose  researches  now  constitute  a  fundamental  portioxx  of 
the  system  of  vital  statistics. 

Among  zymotics  are  arranged  four  diseases  which  are  contagious,  and  wliicli 
can  visit  the  same  individual,  as  a  general  rule,  but  once  in  the  lifetime;  tlicso 
are  smallpox ,  measles,  scarlatina ,  and  whooping-cough.  The  last  three  pi*evail 
among  children  more  especially.  Other  maladies  under  this  head,  such  as  dys¬ 
entery,  fevers,  and  cholera,  are  noted  for  wide  fluctuations  in  different  periods. 
Such  peculiarities  give  to  this  category  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  question 
whether  one  particular  year  or  locality  is  more  healthy  than  another  chiefly 
depends  on  the  relative  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases.  All  other  diseases  xxxay 
be  regarded  as  isolated  disorders,  such  as  apoplexy,  consumption,  dropsy,  wlxieh 
bear  off  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  living  in  every  year. 
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Zymotic  diseases. 


Deaths, 

I860. 

Deaths, 

1850. 

Proportions, 

I860. 

Proportions 

1850. 

Cholera . . . . . . . 

985 

33,074 

,  0,28 

11.87 

Cholera  infantum . . . . . . 

4,804 

3,960 

1.35 

1.45 

Croup.. . . . . . . . . . 

15,188 

10,706 

4.25 

3.84 

Diarrhrea . T .  _ . . . . 

7,847 

Gj3G6 

o  gp 

Dysentery . . . . . . . . 

10,461 

20,556 

2.93 

7.38 

Erysipelas..... . .  . . . . . 

3,756' 

2,786 

0.77 

1.00 

Fever,  intermittent. . . . . 

4,447 

964 

1.25 

0,35 

Fever,  remittent . . . .  . . . 

13,102 

18,496 

3.11 

6.63 

Fever,  typhoid,  typhus  . . . . 

19,207 

13,099 

5.38 

-  4.69 

Fever,  yellow . . . . . . 

657 

785 

0.18 

0.28 

Influenza . . . . . 

387 

252 

O.U 

0.09 

Measles  . . . . . . 

3,900 

2,983 

1.09  . 

1.07 

Scarlatina .  . . .  ................ 

26,393 

9,584 

7.39 

3.44 

Smallpox  . . . . . . . . 

1,263 

2,352 

0.35 

0.84 

Syphilis  . . . . . . . . . 

231 

346 

0.07 

0.05 

Thrush . . . „ . 

554 

434 

0.16 

0.15 

Whooping-cough, . . . . . . . 

8,400 

5,280 

2,35 

1.90 

Total  zymotic  . . . . . 

118,582 

131,813 

33.32 

47.28 

Other  specified  diseases . . . . . 

218,261 

!  134,803 

61.14 

48.33 

Violent  deaths.... . . . . . . . . . . 

20,115 

12,174 

5.64 

4.36 

Unknown . . . . . . , ..... _ .... _ ... 

36,648 

^  44,233 

% 

Grand  total . . . . 

393,600 

323,023 

100.00 

100.00 

Here  the  "wide  and  striking  difference  between  the  proportions  of  zymotic  dis¬ 
ease,  S3  and  47  per  cent.,  at  once  indicates  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  to 
have  been  one  of  unusual  mortality.  The  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  has 
already  been  mentioned.-— (Page  23.)  It  will  be  seen  that  dysentery  and  remit¬ 
tent  or  common  fever  also  prevailed  in  excess  during  the  same  year  with  the 
Asiatic  or  epidemic  cholera.  But  deaths  from  intermittent  fever  (fever  and  ague) 
and  from  scarlatina  (scarlet  fever)  were  more  frequent  in  the  year  of  1860  than 
from  the  same  diseases  in  the  former  year. 

Cholera ,  meaning  primarily  a  vomiting  or  purging  of  bile,  has  the  three 
varieties  of  cholera  morbus,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  cholera  infantum.  The  first 
two  have  been  classed  under  the  single  head  of  cholera,  since  both  have  similar 
characteristics.'  It  is  usually  after  long  intervals  that  some  contagion  in  the  air 
gives  the  disease  a  malignant  type,  as  above  noted.  Of  the  deaths  returned  in 
1850  there  were  1,568  from  cholera  morbus,  although  there  appears  no  very 
definite  line  of  distinction  between  this  and  epidemic  cholera. 

Cholera  infantum ,  allied  to  diarrhoea,  is  one  of  the  summer  diseases  of  children, 
which  proves  most  fatal  with  those  from  three  to  eighteen  months  old,  apd  during 
the  process  of  teething.  The  deaths  from  this  disease  appear  to  have  been 
almost  equally  distributed  in  1S50  and  1S60,  and  very  many  of  them  have 
probably  occurred  in  the  large  cities. 

Yellow  fever  appears  not  to  have  prevailed  extensively  in  either  year.  Only 
785  deaths  from  this,  cause  were  reported  in  1S50,  and  only  657  in  the  year 
1860.  At  intervals  of  years  this  disease  takes  a  malignant  type  and  prevails  a 
dreaded  scourge  in  tropical  climates  along  the  sea-coast. 

The  whole  population  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  about  35  per  cent. 
Therefore,  by  adding  a  little  more  than  one-third  to  the  deaths  by  each  disease 
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in  1850  the  results  can  then  lie  compared  with  those  of  1860  on  an  equal  basis 
of  population.  By  this  method  it  will  be  found  that  measles  and  thrush  (can¬ 
cerous  sore  mouth)  occurred  with  equal  rates  of  mortality  in  both  years ;  croup 
and  some  other  diseases  nearly  so,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  preceding 
statistics. 

The  inquiry.  What  maladies  have  been  the  most  fatal  in  the  United  States  ? 
is  answered  by  the  table  given  in  the  Appendix.  A  slight  inspection  will  show 
that  the  number  of  deaths  by  consumption  is  the  greatest  of  all.  Next  to  this  is 
tlie  family  of  fevers ,  of  which  the  mortality  has  just  been  stated.  The  deaths 
from  consumption  and  some  other  noted  diseases  have  been  as  follows  : 


Diseases. 

Deaths  in  18C0. 

Deaths  in  1850. 

48,971 

27,076 

1,262 

33,516 

12, 130 

Plfinrisy .  . . . . . . . . . 

2,167 

Scrofula. . . . . . . . . . . . 

Delirium  tremens,  intemperance. . . . . . . 

2,683 

1,504 

1,860 

951 

Dropsy  ............  ....... .........  ....  . . . 

12,034 

11,217 

Diphfhprin.. . . . . . . . 

1,663 

Consumption ,  according  to  medical  authority,  “begins  with  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  followed  by  the  deposit  of  a  cheese-like  .matter,  forming  tubercles 
in  the  lungs  and  other  parts,  ending  in  ulceration.  When  this  tuberculous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  in  the  hones  and  joints  it 
constitutes  scrofula ;  in  the  glands  of  the  abdomen,  mesenteric  disease ;  neither 
of  which  affections  differs  from  consumption  in  its  essential  anatomical  cause.” 
Consumption  is  believed  to  prevail  more  extensively  in  the  northern  States,  as 
fevers  predominate  in  the  soxitliern  States.  Pnewnonia  is  characterized  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  pleurisy  by  inflammation  of  the  lining'  membrane 
of  the  lungs.  The  total  deaths  in  I860  from  consumption,  pneumonia,  and 
pleurisy  were  77,309. 

Delirium  tremens ,  or  7nama  hpotu,  “a- disease  caused  by  the  abuse  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  is  characterized  by  tremor,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium.”  Under 
the  same  head  are  brought  the  deaths  returned  from  intemperance,  making  a 
total,  of  1,504,  and  showing  the  large  increase  of  58  per  cent,  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

Diphtheria  is  the  most  recent  name  of  a  disease  characterized  by  a  thick 
membranous  exudation  in  the  throat.  It  is  allied  to  croup  and  to  scarlet  fever , 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded.  It  is  asserted  to  be  not  contagious, 
hut  curable  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  In  1850  the  name  had  attracted  little 
or  no  attention  j  and  in  I860  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  were  but 
1,663,  a  number  much  less  than  the  notoriety  of  the  disease  would  imply.  It 
belongs  to  the  zymotic  class. 

Lastly,  the  statistics  of  Violent  Deaths  will  be  found  interesting,  as  the  causes^ 
of  demise  are  more  intelligible  or  less  shrou,ded  in  mystery  than  those  of  disease. 
It  appears  that  only  5,669  “  accidental  deaths”  of  females  were  reported,  against 
12,399  deaths  of  males  by  accident.  A  still  greater  disparity  of  the  same  kind 
is  shown  in  the  subdivisions  of  “  drowning,  fall,  fire-arms,  freezing,”  and  “  rail¬ 
road”  accidents.  The  deaths  by  “suffocation,”  however, / are  quite  evenly 
distributed  among  tlie  two  sexes.  But  among  the  deaths  by  “burns  and 
scalds”  the  predominant  loss  ranges  decidedly  to  the  side  of  females,  a  result 
of  fire  naturally  following  from  domestic  avocations  and  difference  in  attire. 
On  the  whole,  taking  the  accidental  deaths  as  the  measures  of  risk  during  that 
year  contrasted  with  the  present,  the  implied  inference  may  be  expressed  that 
the  male  class  are  fully  twice  as  much  exposed  to  dangers  as  the  female  class, 
in  their  usual  habits  of  life. 
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Under  tlic  Read  of  suicides  are  counted  794  deaths  of  males  and  208  of 
females,  or  nearly  as  four  to  one.  Among  these  desertions  from  life,  “  hanging” 
is  the  principal  resort.  To  complete  the  dark  picture  in  which  has  been  given 
to  the  “  uuproportioned  thought,  its  act,”  458  deaths  by  justifiable  and  nnjnstifi- 
able  “homicide”  are  also  reported,  together  with  526  “murders”  and  61“ exe¬ 
cutions.”  So  many  distinct  cases  have  been  gathered,  and  a  considerable 
number  move  have  doubtless  escaped  registration. 

If  or  further  details,  until  the  full  returns  of  the  census  are  published,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  table  of  diseases’and  violent  deaths  in  the  Appendix.  As  to 
arrangement,  the  alphabetical  list  of  diseases  extends  across  four  successive  pages 
for  the  first  group  of  States  from  Alabama  to  Illinois,  inclusive  ;  then  a  second 
group  of  States  from  Indiana  to  Michigan  is  inserted  in  the  same  manner;' and  so 
on,  making  five  groups  in  all,  with  a  final  aggregate  for  the  whole  United  States. 

- - — _ _ i _ . _ _______ 

NOTES. 

THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  STATES,  IN  AREA,  POPULATION,  DENSITY  OF  POP“ 
ULATION,  RATIO  OF  INCREASE,  AND  INCREASE  ACCORDING  TO  AREA.  1 

The  diagium  arid  table  which  precede  the  population  tabic «  in  the  Appendix  are  de¬ 
sign  etl  to  illustrate  the  relative  rank  and  position  of  the  several  States  from  different  points 
of  view, 

The  diagram  exhibits  the  numerical  position  according  to  gross  population.  The  light 
lines  indicate  the  slaveholding  States,  thq  black  lines  the  free  States.  Virginia,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  having  the  largest  population  in  1790,  maintained  that  position  until  1810,  after  which 
Bho  successively  Bunk  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  anil,  in  1800,  to  the  fifth  place.  Ohio, 
which  was  lirs b  included  in  the  census  in  1800,  blion  standing  eighteen,  stood  thirteen  in 
1810,  five  in  1820,  four  in  1800,  three  in  1840,  1850,  and  I860,  The  upper  figures,  with 
the  circles,  give  the  decennial  ratios  of  iucreaso.  The  detached' column  of  circles  contains 
the  mean  ratios  of  increase. 

The  table  gives  the  numerical  position  in  1800  of  the  several  States  in  point  of  area, 
population,  population  per  square  mile,  average  ratios  of  increase  for  the  time  during 
which  each  State  has  been  represented  in  the  census,  and  actual  numerical  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  per  square  mile  from  1850  to  1850,  and  also  from  1790  to  18(50  for  those  States  which 
were  included  in  tho  first  census  Wore  wo  to  continue  the  erroneous  estimate  of  the  area 
of  Iowa  entertained  in  1850,  that  State  would  occupy  an  improper  position  in  this  table. 
The  correct  area  is  55,046  miles,  population  per  square  mile  12.26,  absolute  increase  per 
square  mile,  1850  to  1860,  8.77. 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES. 

(AmiNDix,  Taum  No.  40.) 

The  table  above  referred  to  shows  tho  population  of  some  of  tho  more  prominent  cities  of 
the  United  States,  as  returned  by  the  census  of  1850  and  of  I860,  respectively ;  also  tho  iii- 
orouBe  and  deorease,  and  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  and  doovoase  in  population  from  1850  to 
18G0; 

The  average  increase  in  the  population  of  tho  cities  above  enumerated,  is  78.  G2  per  cent. ; 
the  inoroftse  of  the  whole  population  of  tho  United  States  during  the  same  period  (as  is  shown 
in  another  table)  is  86. 69  per  cont, 

Tho  average  decroaso  of  tho  ten  cities  in'  the  table,  whoso  population  has  diminished 
since  tho  returns  of  the  coubub  of  1850,  is  14.  6G  per  cont, 


INCREASE  IN  POPULATION. 


Oitios. 

From  1840  to  1850. 

From  1850  to  1880, 

Pbilmlolphln*  . , . . . . 

Per  cent. 
0*1.88 
54,27 

Per  cant, 
58.27 
05.43 

Poston  ..........i..-..., 

iy.88 

29,00 

D atilmoro  ***»*•♦*•♦  *«•<«»« ****„, **«««•*  o**  »••««»*« . . 

05  23 

25,05 

Oiucimmtl  >*»•  « »»**»•* *♦*»«*••.»*»*»«•••♦«♦•**•»♦*•«*  •***  **•  *♦•**!»* ♦ 

140.11 

39. 5  L 

372. CO 

’  108,49 

Now  Orleans  ........... 

13.87 

44.94 

570.31 

264,05 

*  The  bounds  of  Philadelphia  were  extended  in  the  year  1852  so  as  to  embraon  tho  entire  county,  which  ac¬ 
counts  <to  some  extent,  fur  the  great  and  unusual  Increase  of  population  during  the  lust  decade, 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  in  tlie  foregoing  statement,  to  represent  impartially 
the  condition  of  the  material  interests  of  the  country  for  the  year  ending  June  I, 
1860  3-  that  previous  to  the  one  in  which  the  unhappy  rebellion,  at  present  ex¬ 
isting  against  the  integrity  of  the  government,  assumed  shape  and  form. .  How¬ 
ever  imperfect  in  detail  and  deficient  in  completeness,  it  has  been  my  aim  to 
impart  all  the  information  available,  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 

The  figures  which  we  have  given,  make  it  appear  that  during  the  decade  from 
1850  to  1860  our  population,  in  the  aggregate,  has  increased  more  than  thirty-five 
per  cent.  More  than  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  productions  of  agriculture-  multiplied  in  ratio  greater  than  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  products  of  manufacture  increased  nipe  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
or  at  the  rate  of  eighty-six  per  cent.  The  banking  capital  ran  up  from 
$227,469,074  in  1850,  to  $421,880,095  in  1860,  while  the  circulating  currency 
was  augmented  $52,089,560.  The  amount  of  insurances  increased  about 
$311,000,000.  More  than  22,000  miles  of  railroad  were  completed,  and  the 
capital  involved  increased  from  $296,640,148  in  1850,  to  $1,151,560,829  in 
1860 ;  while  to  indicate  on  the  map  of  our  country  the  lines  of  telegraph  would 
he  to  represent  the  web  of  the  spider  over  its  entire  surface.  Our  internal  and 
foreign  trade  kept  pace  with  our  advance  in  production  and  increase  of  capital. 
Education,  free  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  made  more  accessible,  and  crime  bas 
rather  diminished.  We  experienced  no  effects  of  wide-spread  pestilence,  and 
our  country  seemed  the  chosen  abode  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

Admitting  that  the  insurrection  has  tended  to  depress  commerce,  to  paralyze 
many  branches  of  industry,  and  plunged  the  nation  into  a  debt  of  surpassing 
magnitude,  and  while  the  ordinary  internal  trade,  so  vast  in  its  amount,  has 
been  suspended  between  tbe  North  and  West  and  the  South,  there  may  be  found 
abundant  causes  for  thankfulness  that  the  mass  of  our  population  has  thus  far 
experienced  but  gently,  the  sufferings  .and  desolation  usually  attendant  upon  a 
revolution  of  so  wide-spread  and  serious  a  nature  aB  this  has  proved.  The  na- 


CIIANGES  OP  AREA. 

By  such  ns  desire  to  institute  a  very  minute  consideration  of  the  progress  of  particular 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  all  periods,  tlie  fact  should  not ‘be  lost  sight  of, 
that  for  a  period  of  near  half  a  century  a  portion  of  Virginia,  including  the  city  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  was  enumerated  as  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  for  the  last  two  censuses  has 
been  included  in  Virginia — a  circumstance  which  affected  the  ratio  of  progress  from  tha 
sixth  census  of  Virginia  and  the  District.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  for  the 
benefit  of  future  inquirers,  that  since  the  taking  of  tb  e  eighth  census,  two  towns  (Seekonk  and 
Pawtucket)  of  Massachusetts  have  been  assigned  to  and  have  become  part  of  It  hod  c  Island, 
and  Fall  Elver,  of  the  latter  State,  has  become  a  part  of  the  city  of  Fall  Eiver,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  By  the  eighth  census  the  population  of  these  places  was  as  follows,  viz  :  Seekonk, 
2,662;  Pawtucket,  4,200;  Fall  River,  3,377.  This  arrangement  gives  to  Rhode  Island 
6,862  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  latter  State  the  population  of  Fall 
River,  resulting  in  the  gain  to  the  former  State  of  3,485  on  the  number  returned  by  tlie 
census,  and  the  loss  of  that  number  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

FIRE-ARMS. 

[Continued  from  page  75.] 

The  first  rifles  made  by  machinery  to  use  the  Minie  ball,  or  its  equivalent,  were  made 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Windsor,  Vermont,  for  the  English  government.  The 
machinery  and  tools  for  the  armory  at  Enfield,  England,  were  made  at  Windsor,  Vermont ; 
Hartford,  Connecticut ;  and  Chicopee,  Massachusetts.  Robbins  &  Lawrence  did  most  of  the 
work  on  such  machinery  and  tools,  and  James  T.  Ames,  agent  of  the  Chicopee  Works,  got 
out  the  stockiug,maclimery,  and  some  other  parts. 
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tion  may  seem  to  bend  with  its  present  burdens,  but  the  American  people  pos¬ 
sess  a  buoyancy  and  energy  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  truth  is,  the  mass  of 
our  people  feel  some  of  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  insurrection  less  than  those 
of  other  governments  experience  them,  and  the  singular  and  anomalous  fact  is 
apparent  to  all,  that,  while  the  people  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  direct 
influence  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  are  prospering  in  every  branch  of  industry,  and  while  our  government 
securities  are  being  eagerly  absorbed,  and  the  stocks  of  the  Northern  States  are 
coveted  at  a  premium,  many  of  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe  witness  the 
prostration  of  their  manufactures  and  decline  of  commerce  with  serious  appre¬ 
hensions  lest  the  pressure  on  their  people  may  lead  to  deplorable  sufferings. 

The  manufactures  of  the  North  and  the  agriculture  of  the  vast  West  have 
progressed  with  a  vigor  altogether  beyond  expectation,  and  while  the  influx  of 
gold  and  the  unexampled  exports  of  breadstuff's,  and  the  demand  for  army  sup¬ 
plies,  in  provisions,  forage,  horses,  and  various  fabrics  of  our  own  production, 
have  protected  the  North  and  West  from  financial  convulsions  and  pecuniary 
suffering,  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  which  the  comparatively  helpless  condi-* 
tion  of  many  of  the  Southern  States,  cut  off  from  foreign  supplies,  has  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  encourage  in  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  will  doubtless  exer¬ 
cise  a  wholesome  effect  upon  their  future  prosperity. 

That,  amid  the  immense  and  unexampled  exportations  of  grain  and  provi¬ 
sions,  the  large  withdrawal  of  labor  from  agriculture  and  manufacturing  pur¬ 
suits,  the  country  should  possess,  as  it  does,  an  immense  surplus  of  provisions, 
and  that  the  means  of  subsistence  should  have  scarcely  appreciated  in  value,  or 
the  cost  of  labor  should  not  have  greatly  risen,  affords  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  energies  of  our  people  and  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  resources  of  the 
land ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  truth  as  presented  by  the  census,  will  teach  us 
the  importance  of  union  and  harmony,  and  stimulate  a  proper  pride  in  the 
country  and  people  as  one  and  indivisible.  A  people  who  have  in  twenty-five 
years  doubled  their  numbers  and  much  more  than  quadrupled  their  wealth  need 
not  apprehend  with  misgiving  any  inability  to  pay  all  tbe  national  debt  which 
has  been  incurred. 

That  we  have  suffered  and  lost  materially,  and  temporarily  in  national  dig¬ 
nity,  notwithstanding  what  we  continue  to  enjoy,  must  be  evident  to  all ;  but, 
as  in  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  the  physical  sufferings  of  communities  or 
desolations  of  cities,  the  evil  is  generally  but  transitory,  often  resulting  in  ac¬ 
celerated  prosperity,  by  the  sweeping  off  of  the  feebler  elements  and  bringing 
new  energies  and  resources  into  action,  we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  that  a 
few  years  will  obliterate  most  of  the  painful  reminiscences  resulting  from  our 
present  unhappy  condition,  and  that  while  history  will  point  to  this  period  as 
one  of  dire  calamity  in  our  experience  as  a  nation,  we  will,  before  tlie  taking  of 
tbe  ninth  census,  be  restored  to  harmony,  and,  profiting  by  tlie  past,  realize 
tbe  importance  of  peace  and  tbe  blessings  of  prosperity,  with  a  good  assurance 
of  tbe  long  continuance  of  both. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  0.  G.  KENNEDY, 
Superintendent. 

Hon.  Caleb  B,  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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States  in  the  order  of  their  area  and  population. 


arrangement  op  states  according  to— 


Area  in  sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Population  per 

Mean  ratio. 

Absolute  increase  of  population 
per  square  mile. 

1790  to  1860. 

1850  to  I860. 

1.  Tex..  237,321 

1.  N.Y.. 

3,880,735 

1.  Mass.  157.83 

1.  Minn.  2,760.87 

1.  Mass.  109.28 

1.  Mass.  30.33 

0.  Cal...  188,982 

2.  Pa... 

2,906,115 

2.  R.  £..  133.71 

2.  Wis.. 

520,47* 

2.R.L,  80.79 

2.N.J.  21.93 

3.  Ore..  95,274 

3.  Ohio. 

2,339,502 

3,  Conn.  98.45 

3.  Cal.. 

310.37 

3.  N.Y.  76.97 

3.  B.L.  20.74 

4,  Minn.  83,531 

4.  III... 

1,711,951 

4.  N.  Y.  84.36 

4.  Iowa. 

298.99 

4.  N.  J.  58.G4 

4.  Conn.  19.12 

5.  Mo...'  67,380 

5.  Va... 

1,596,318 

5.  N.  J..  80.77 

5.  Ore,. 

294.65 

5.  Pa...  53.74 

5.  N.Y.  17.03 

0.  Va...  61,352 

6.  Ind.l 

1,350,428. 

6.  Md...  73.43 

6.  Mich. 

217.65 

C.Conn.  47.50 

G.UI...  15,54 

7.  Fla..  59,068 

7,  Mass, 

1,231,066 

7,  Pa, ..  63.18 

7.  Ind.. 

202.83 

7.  Mo..  39.26 

7.  Pa. 12.93 

.  8,  Ga...  58,000 

8,  Mo 

1,182,012 

8.  Ohio.  58.54 

8.  Tex . 

184.22 

8.  Ky.  .  28.73 

8.  Md..  11.06 

9.  Mich.  50,243 

9.  Ky... 

1,155,684 

9.  Del..  52.93 

9.  Ill... 

183,40 

9. Del,.  25.05 

9.  Ind..  1*0.72 

10.111...  55,405 

10.  Tenn. 

1,109,801 

10.  Ind..  39.93 

10.  Ark.. 

139,14 

10.  Vt...  24.26 

10.  Del..  9.76 

11.  Iowa.  55,045 

11.  Ga... 

1,057,285 

11.  N.  11.  35.14 

11.  Miss. 

131.81 

11.  Tenn.  23.55 

11.  Ohio.  8.99 

12.  Wis..  53,924 

12.  N.  C. 

992,622 

12.  Vt...  34.79 

12.  Mo... 

130.92 

12.N.II.  19.85 

12.  Wis..  8.99 

13.  Ark..  52,198 

13.  Ala.. 

964,201 

13.111...  80.90 

13.  Ohio. 

122.07 

13.  S.  C.  18.55 

13.  Iowa.  8.77 

14.  Ala..  50,722 

14.  Miss. 

791,305 

14.  Ky...  30.67 

14,  Tenn. 

79.77 

14.  Me..  17.72 

14.  Mo..  7.43 

15.  Miss.  47,156 

15.  Wis.. 

775,881 

15.  S.C.,  28.72 

15.  Ala.. 

72.11 

15.  Ga..  16.81 

15.  Mich.  6.25 

16. La...  40,431 

1G.  Mich. 

749,113 

16.  Va...  20.02 

16.  Fla,. 

59.32 

16.  Va..  13.83 

16.  La...  4 .65 

17.  N.Y.  46,000 

17.  La... 

708,002 

17.  Tenn.  24.34 

17.  La... 

58.20 

17.  N.  C.  13.31 

17.  Ky..  4.60 

18. Pa...  45,000 

18.  S.C.. 

703,708 

18.  N.  C.  22.06 

18.  Ky,. 

57.60 

18.  Ark.  4.32 

10.  Tenn,.  45,600 

19.  Md.. 

087,049 

19.  Me..  20.94 

19.  Ga... 

45.75 

19,  Miss.  3.93 

20.N._P.  45.000 

20.  Iowa. 

674,948 

20.  Ala...  19.01 

20.  N.Y. 

42.61 

20.  Ala,.  3.80 

21,  Ohio.  39,964 

21.  N.  J.. 

672,035 

21. Ga...  18.23 

21.  Mo.. 

31,69 

21.  Va..  2.85 

22.  ICy..  37,630 

22.  Mo... 

628,279 

23.  Mo...  17.54 

22.  Pa... 

81.26 

22.N.C.  2.76 

23.  Ind..  33,809 

23.  Tex., 

604,215 

23.  Miss.  16.78 

23.  Vt... 

23.01 

23.  Ga...  2.61 

94.  Me...  30,000 

24.  Conn. 

460,147 

21.  La...  15.25 

24.  N.J.. 

20.G2 

24.  Tenn.  2.35 

25.  S.O..  24,500 

25.  Ark.. 

435,450 

25.  Wis..  14.39 

25.  Maas, 

18.61 

25.  Minn.  1.98 

25.  Md...  9,356 

28.  Cel .. 

379,994 

2G.  Mich.  13.32 

23.  R.  I. 

18.60 

26.  Tex..  1.60 

27.  N.  H.  9,280 

07.  N.  H. 

328,073 

27.  Iowa.  12,25 

27.  S.  O, 

17.43 

27.  Oal..  1.53 

28.  Vt...  9,056 

28.  Vt... 

315,098 

28.  Ark..  B.34 

28.  N.  0. 

14.23 

28.  Mo ..  1.50 

29.N.J..  8,320 

29.  R.  I.. 

174,620 

29.  Tex..  2,55 

29.  N.  13. 

12.91 

V 

29.  S.  O.  1.44 

30.  Mass.  7,800 

30.  Minn. 

173,855 

30.  Fla ..  2.37 

30.  Md... 

11.72 

30.  Fla..  .89 

31.  Oonn.  4,674 

31.  Fla . . 

140,425 

31.  Minn.  2.08 

31.  Va... 

11.54 

•'*  T . —  • 

31.  N.  H.  .88 

32.  Del..  2,120 

32.  Del... 

112,015 

32.  Cal ...  2.01 

32.  Oonn. 

10.12 

32.  Vt...  41 

33.  R.  I..  1,306 

33.  Kan  . 

34,  Ore.. 

107,206 

52,465 

33.  Ore,.  .55 

33.  Del.. 

0.79 

appendix; 

COMPRISING 

TABLES  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  REPORT; 
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Table  No.  1.— Population  of  the  States  and  Territor.ies  fr<mh 


Notes.-(*)  Indicates  all  persons,  except  radians,  not  taxed.  ( f)  Added  or  deducted  to  make  the  aggregately 


STATES. 

CENSUS  OF  1790,  | 

White. 

Free  colorec 

l.  Slave. 

Total.  J 

Alabama  . . . . . . . . 

| 

Arkansas . . . . . 

lf  M 

California  . . . . .  . . 

Connecticut . .  ............... 

Delaware . . . . . . 

,  332,581 

.  46,310 

2,801 

3,899 

2,759 

8,887 

238,141 

59,096 

Florida. .................  . . . 

S9. RRfi 

398 

29,264 

82,548 

Illinois..... . . . . . 

Indiana....,., . . . . . 

Kansas. . . . . . . . 

Kentucky . . . .  . . 

Louisiana  . t . . . 

-|  61,133 

114 

11,830 

73,077 

£13,002 

’208,649 

373,254 

538 

8,043 

5,403 

103,036 

Maryland . . . . . . . . . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan  . . . . . . 

Minnesota. . . . . 

96,540 

319,728 

378,717 

Missouri. . . 

Now  Hampshire  . . . . . 

New  Jersey .  . . . . 

New  York . . . 

North  Carolina. . . . 

Ohio . . . . . . . . 

141,111 

160,954 

311,142 

288,204 

630 

3,762 

4,654 

4,975 

.  158 
31,423 
21,324 
100,572 

141,899 

384,139 

340,120 

393,751 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Ehode  Island . . . . , 

South  Carolina . . . . . 

Tennessee . , 

Texas....,,,, . . . . . . 

424,090 

64,089 

140,178 

32,013 

6,537 

3,469 

1,801 

361 

3,737 

952 

107,094 

3,417 

434,373 

69,110 

249,073 

35,791 

Vermont . . . . . . 

Virginia  . . . . . 

85,144 

4*12,115 

255 

12,766 

17 

283,427 

85,416  . 
748,3)8 

Wisconsin . . . . . . . . 

, 

TERRITORIES. 

Colorado . . . 

Dakota . . . 

Nebraska.. . . . ,, 

Nevada  . . . . Tf 

3,172,464 

.  59,466 

697,897 

3,929,827 

New  Mexico 

Utah . 

Washinctou . . . f . 

District  of  Columbia . . . . 

3,172,464 

59,466 

697,897 

3,929,827 

&  a 
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Table  No.  1, — Population  of  the  States  and  Territories,  fyc. — 1820. 


STATES. 

CENSUS  OF  1820. 

RATIO  OF  INCREASE  FROM  1810 

TO  1820. 

White. 

Prea 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

White; 

Free 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total, 

85,451 

IS, 579 

571 

59 

41,879 

1,617 

127,901 

*18 

14,255 

267,161 

55,282 

7'.  844 
12,958 

.97 

4,509 

+100 

275,102 

72,749 

4.65 

20.14 

21,55 

21.35 

268.07 

7.94 

5.03 

0.10 

189,566 

53,788 

145,758 

1,763 

*457 

1,230 

149,654 

917 

190 

*4 

340,083 
*49 
55, 162 
147,178 

30.36 

367.68 

510.12 

*2.012 

225.44 

212.97 

43.23 

445.83 

219.83 

35.08 

349.53 

500.24 

434,644 

73,383 

297,340 

260,223 

516,419 

8,591 

2,759 

10,476 

929 

39,730 

6,740 

174 

126,732 

69,054 

M82 

564,11-5 

*484 

152,923 

*66 

298,269 

407,350 

*128 

523,159 

*131 

8,765 

34.05 

113.87 

30  50 
10.67 

10.98 

86.03 

61.06 

38.11 

24.12 
17.01 

0.04 

45.00 

57.31 

99.26 

38.82 

100.39 

30.45 

7.04 

10.86 

86.81 

107,397 

23.68 

42,176 

55,988 

243,236 

257,409 

1,332,744 

419,200 

576,572 

458 

347 

786 

12,460 

29,279 

14,612 

4,723 

32,814 

10,222  j 

75,448 
*29 
66,557 
*139 
244,022 
*149 
077,426 
*701 
1,373,  111 

638,829 

*139 

581,295 

83.18 

225.00 

13.98 

13.46 

45,00 

11.36 

151.93 

90,83 

242.83 

218.96 

58.86 

15.57 

42.33 

148.07 

92.02 

239.48 

86.97 

219.43 

13.90 

13.04 

43,14 

15.00 

151,96 

Missouri.  ............  . 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey  ,»•**«  ,IMI1 

7,557 

10,088 

205,017 

230,35 

233.82 
i  21.43 

New  Y ork  * 

North  Onrolina.  t .  -  - . 

Oregon ..... ...... ...... 

Pennsylvania. 

1,017,094 

79,413 

237,440 

.  339,927 

30,202 

3,554 

6,836 

2,727 

211 

48 

258, 475 

80,107 

*1,951 

1,047,507 

*44 

83,015 

502,741 

*52 

422,761 

29.20 

8.31 

10.85 

57.46 

34.07 

21.52 

49.89 

107.06 

273,45 

255.55 

31.62 

79.87 

29.55 

7.83 

01.11 

61.55 

Rhode  Island •*«»«••••* 

South  OorMina 

Tfinnnssp.e . . 

'Pftvas . . . . 

Vermont  (M««m  »»•«  »h< 

234,846 

'  603,087 

903 

38,889 

*15 

235,749 

*250 

1,065,129 

8.24 

9.34 

»  •  )  «  4  1 

20.04 

20.67 

*  8.29 

9.31 

Virginia  »•*•••**** 

425,153 

8.31 

Wisconsin 

TERRITORIES. 

Colorado  ............... 

7,839,3L7 

229,456 

1,531,748 

9,005,152: 

34.10 

24.77 

28.85 

33.  IL 

Dakota. .......... ...... 

Nebraska. ........ ...... 

Nevada  ................ 

*New Mexico,....  ...... 

Utah . . . 

Washington  ....,< ...... 

District  of  Columbia. .... 

22,014 

4,048 

6,377 

33,039 

40.64 

58.08 

18.02 

37.53 

7,861,931 

fAddG 

233,504 
f  Add  20 

1,538,125 
f  Less  87 

9,638,191 
t  Less  6° 

34.11 

25.23 

28.79 

33.13 

* 


■ 
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Table  No.  1. — Population  of  the  States  and  Territories,  fyc. — 1830. 


census  or  1830. 


RATIO  07  INCREASE  FROM  1820 
TO  1830. 


Alabama..... ... 

Arltausas. ...... , 

California  ...... 

Connecticut .... 

Delaware . 

Florida ......... 

Georgia...... .. 

Illinois  ......... 

Indiana....,,... 

Iowa..... ...... 

Kansas..,.,,,... 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana,..,,. 

Maine  . . . 

Maryland........ 

Massachusetts 
Michigan ....... , 

Minnesota ....... 

Mississippi 

Missouri . . 

New  Hampshire  , 
New  Jersey  . . . 


North  Carolina, , 
Ohio ........... 

Qregon . . 


Ehode  Island  . ,. 
South  Carolina  . 
Tennessee ..... 

Texas  .. . . 

Vermont  ....... 

Virginia ,,,,,,,, 
Wisconsin.,,.., 


190,406 

25,671 

3,572 

141 

117,549 

4,576 

309,527 

30,388 

122.82 

104.07 

175.03 

138.98 

180.68 

182.99 

142.01 

112.91 

289,603 

8,047 

25 

297,675 

8,04 

2.58 

74.22/ 

8.17 

57,601 

15,855 

3,292 

76,748 

4.19 

22.35 

■  26.99/ 

5.05 

18,385 

844 

15,501 

34,730 

296,808 

2,486 

217,531 

[  516,823 

56.57 

41.00 

45.35 

51.57 

155,061 

1,637 

747 

157,445 

188.28 

258.02 

18.53/ 

185.17 

339,399 

3,629 

3 

343,031 

132,85 

195.04  | 

,98.42/ 

133.07 

.  . 

517,787 

4,917 

165,213 

687,917 

19.12 

78.21 

30.36 

2i,09 

89,441 

1,190 

109,588 

215,739 

21.88 

59.05 

5B.67 

40.03 

398, 2G3 

16,710 

2 

399,455 

33,94 

28.09 

33.80 

291,108 

52,938 

102,994 

447,040 

11.86 

33.24 

4,09/ 

9.74 

603,359 

7,048 

1 

610,408 

16.83 

4.50 

16.65 

31,346 

261 

32 

31,G39 

264.87 

50.00 

255.65 

70,443 

519 

65,659. 

136, G21 

67.02 

13.31 

100.09 

81.08 

114,735 

569 

25,091 

140,455 

105.03 

63.97 

145.46 

110.94 

268,721 

601 

3 

269,328 

10.47 

23,15/ 

10.31 

300,266 

18,303 

2,254 

320,823 

16.64 

46.89 

70.17/ 

15.58 

L,  873, 063 

44,870 

75 

1,918,608 

40.58 

53.24 

99,25/ 

39.76 

472,843 

19,543 

245,601 

737,967 

12.79 

33.74 

19.79  ■ 

15.52 

928,329 

9,568 

6 

037,903 

61.00 

102.58  , 

. 

61.31 

.,309,900 

37,930 

403 

1,348,233 

28.78 

25.58 

90,99 

28.47 

93,621 

3,561 

17 

97,199 

17,89 

0.19 

64.58/ 

17.02 

257,863 

7,921 

315,401 

581,185 

8.00 

16.04 

22.02 

15,06 

535,746 

4,555 

141,603 

681,904 

57.00 

67.03 

76.76 

61.28 

279,771 

681 

•  280,652 

19,12 

2.43 

in  rtA 

694,300 

47,348 

469,757 

1,211,405 

15.12 

28.35 

10.49 

13.71 

10, 50£>,815  313,44?  2,002,924  12,826,186  34.07  36.60  30.76  33.53 

territories. 

Colorado...... . . . . 

Dakota..., . . . . . . . ;it;  '  '  . . * . . 

Nebraska. ...... ........  . . . .  .........  . . 

Nevada . . . . . . .  . * . * . . 

New  Mexico.. . . .  . . .  .....  . . . . 

Utah..,, . . . . . m . . .  . . .  . . . . 

Washington . .. . .  . . . .  .  . . 

DKlrictofOolumbia.....  27,563  6,152  . 6,'ii» . 39,'  8m"«L«8  ‘  h!w  '"i.’oii  "mJT 


21.28 

51.97 

4.04/ ' 

20.57 

'4 

34.03 

36.87 

30,61 

33,49 
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Table  No.  1. — Population  of  the  States  and  Territories,  — 1840. 


census  or  1840. 


RATIO  or  INCREASE  FROM  1830 

to  1840. 


White, 

■  Free 
colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

White. 

Free 

colored. 

Slave, 

Total. 

X 

Alabama . . 

335,185 

2, 039 

253,532 

590,756 

76.03 

29.07 

115.68 

90. 8G 

Arkansas . . 

77,174 

465 

19,935 

'  97,574 

200.62 

229.78 

335.64 

221,09 

California  . . . . 

Connecticut . . 

301,856 

8,105 

17 

309,978 

4.23 

0,72 

32,001 

4.13 

Delaware . 

58,561 

16,919 

2,605 

78,085 

1,66 

6.71 

20.861 

1.74 

Florida.,,.. .... ....  .... 

27,943 

817 

25,717 

54,477 

51.98 

3.192 

65.09 

50,86 

Georgia  . . . . 

407,695 

2,753 

280,944 

691,392 

37.36 

10.74 

29.15 

33.78 

Illinois  . . . . 

472,254 

3,598 

331 

476,183 

204.56 

119.79 

55,681 

202.44 

678,698 

7,165 

3 

685,866 

99.97 

97.43 

99.94 

42,924 

172 

16 

43,112 

Kentucky . . . 

590,253 

7,317 

182,258 

779, 828 

13.99 

48.81 

10.31 

13.36 

Louisiana . . 

158,457 

25,502 

168,452 

352,411 

1  77.16 

52.61 

53.71 

63.35 

500,438 

1,355 

501,793 

25.65 

13. 86 

25.62 

318,204 

62,078 

89,737 

470, 019 

9,03 

17.26 

12.871 

5.14 

729,030 

8,669 

737,699 

20.82 

22.99 

20.85 

211,560 

707 

212,267 

574.91 

170.88 

570.09 

Mississippi . 

179,074 

1,366 

195,211 

375,651 

154.21 

163.19 

197.31 

174.93 

Missouri . . 

323, S8B 

1,574 

58,240 

333,702 

182.14 

176.62 

132.11 

173.18 

284,036 

537 

1 

284,574 

5.69 

11.091 

66.662 

5,66 

New  Jersey. . . 

351,588 

21,044 

674 

373,306 

17.09 

14.97 

70.091 

16.38 

New  York . . . 

2,378,890 

50,027 

4 

2,428,921 

26.96 

11.49 

94.661 

26.60 

North  Carolina .......... 

484,870 

22,732 

245,817 

753,419 

2.54 

16.31 

0.08 

2.09 

Ohio . . . 

fipnopTi lllullt)  ....  .... 

1,502,122 

17,342 

3 

1,519,467 

61,08 

81,25 

50,001 

62.01 

Pennsylvania  ....  ...... 

1,676,115 

47,854 

64 

1,724,633 

27.95 

26.10 

84.111 

27.87 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

105,587 

3,238 

5 

108,830 

12.78 

9.071 

70.582 

11.97 

South  Carolina . 

259,084 

8,276 

327,038 

594,398 

0.47 

4.48 

3.68 

2,27 

Tennessee.... . ......... 

640,627 

5,524 

183,059 

839, 210 

19.57 

21,27 

29,27 

21.06 

Tfixps  tffTt.tttf . 

Vnrmnnt . .  .... 

291,218 

730 

291,948 

4.09 

17.131 

4.02 

Virginia . . . . . 

740,858 

49,852 

4-19,087 

1,239,797 

6,07 

5‘.28 

4.04f 

2.34 

Wtecnnsin  vail._Tr  ,Trr 

30,749 

185 

11 

30, 945 

t«, 100 

to,  100 

14,165,038 

377,942 

2, 482,761 

17,025,741 

34,78 

20  57 

23.96 

32,74 

TERRITORIES » 

nnlnplldo  - _ T  r  r  ......... 

Tin  kntR ..........  ...... 

NphrfiRkfit .  T .  f  . . . 

TV  ftVRtla.  ..Tt  ...... 

Nmv  Mexico  T  t  r .  . . 

TTfali . 

W^sliini*tr>n  . . . 

District  of  Columbia. . , 

30,657 

8,361 

4,694 

43,712 

11.22 

35.09 

23.282 

9.74 

* 

14,195,695 

386,303 

2,487,455 

17,069,453 

34.72 

20.87 

23.81 

32.67 

9  c 
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Table  No.  1. — Population  of  the  States  and  Territories ,  fyc. — 1850. 


STATES. 

CENSUS  OF  1850. 

' 

ratio  of  increase  from  1840 

TO  1850. 

Whito. 

Free 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

•White. 

Free 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

Alabama 

496,514 

2,265 

342,844 

771,623 

27.24 

11.08 

35.22 

30.62 

Arkansas.., . . 

169,189 

608 

47,100 

209,697 

110.16 

30.75 

136.28 

115.12 

91,635 

962 

92,597 

363,099 

7,603 

370,792 

0.28 

5,08 1 

l . 

]q  £0 

Delaware..., . . . 

7f;iC9 

18,073 

2,290 

91,532 

21.52 

6.82 

12.09 

l  17,22 

47,203 

932 

39,310 

87,445 

68.92 

14.07 

52.85 

60  52 

Georgia  . . 

531,572 

2,931 

3S1, G82 

20G, 185 

27.93 

6.40 

35.85 

31.07 

846,034 

5,436 

851,470 

79.14 

51.08 

78,8] 

977,104 

11,263 

988,410 

43.97 

57.55 

44  11 

191,881 

333 

192,214 

317,02 

93,60 

345,65 

Kentucky  . 

761,413 

10,011 

210,981 

982,405 

28.99 

30.81 

15.75 

25.98 

Louisiana  . . . 

255,491 

37,402 

244, 809 

517,762 

61.23 

31,52/ 

45,32 

46.92 

581,813 

1,356 

5S3, 169 

1G.26 

0,07 

16  20 

Maryland . . 

417,943 

74,723 

90,368 

583,034 

31.31 

20,36 

0.70 

21.04 

985,450 

9,064 

094,514 

35,17 

4  55 

Ft 

295,071 

2,583 

397,651 

80.74 

265  34 

87.34 

Minnesota. . . 

6^038 

39 

0,077 

Mississippi . . 

295,718 

930 

309,878 

606,526 

65,13 

31.91 l 

58.74 

61,46 

Missouri  . . . . 

592,004 

2,618 

87,422 

682,044 

82  78 

G6.32 

50.10 

77.75 

317,456 

520 

317.976 

11.76 

3.161 

11.74 

New  Jersey 

465,509 

23,810 

236 

489,555 

32.04 

13.14 

64.98/ 

31.14 

New  York... ... ........ 

3.048,325 

49  069 

3,097,394 

28.14 

1.911 

27L52 

North  Carolina  . . . . . 

553,028 

27,463 

283,548 

869,039 

1  14.05 

20.81 

17. 38 

15.35 

Ohio  . . . ,,,,, 

1,955,0:0 

25,279 

1,980,329 

30.15 

45.76 

•  30.33 

Oregon . . . ,  r 

13,087 

£07 

13,294 

Pennsylvania . . 

2,25?,  160 
143,875 

53,626 

3,670 

2,311,766 

34,72 

12.06 

34,09 

Rhode  Island 

147,545 

36.26 

13.34 

35.57 

South  Carolina 

374,503 

8,960 

384,984 

668,507 

5.97 

8  26 

17.71 

12.47 

Tennessee,,..,. . . 

756,836 

6,423 

230,459 

1,002,717 

18.13 

16.25 

30.80 

20.92 

Texas . . 

154,034 

307 

58,161 

212,592 

Vermont . 

313,402 

718 

314, 120 

7. Cl 

1.641 

7.59 

Virginia 

854, E00 

54,333 

472,528 

1,421,661 

20.77 

8.93 

5.21 

14.60 

Wisconsin  , , , 

304,756 

635 

305,391 

891.01 

243.24 

886.88 

19,442,272 

424,390 

3,200,600 

23,067,202 

37.25 

12.28 

23.91 

35.48 

territories, 

Colorado  . .  , 

Dakota..,., .  , 

Nebraska . 

Nevada. , 

New  Mexico  . . . . . 

61, 547 

61,547  , 

Utah  . . 

11,354 

26 

11,380 

Washington  . 

District  of  Columbia .... 

37,941 

10,050 

3,687 

51,687 

23.75 

20,30 

21.45/ 

18.24 

10,553,114 

434,449 

3,204,313 

23,191,676 

37.74 

12.46 

28.83 

35,87 

its msm 


CENSUS  OF  1860. 


ratio  of  increabe  from  1850 
to  1860. 


While. 

Free 

colored. 

Alabama 
Arkansas. .. 

California  •• 

Connecticut 
Delaware.., 
Florida ..... 


Kansas . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi  ..... 

Missouri . . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. .... 
New  York..., , 
North  Carolina. 


Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee.... 


1,704,323 

1,339,000 

G73.844 


353,901 

1.063.509 


3,831,730 

631.100 

2,303,838 


Vermont . . . 

314,389 

Virginia . . 

1,047,411 

'Wisconsin . . 

774,710 

TERRITORIES. 

Colorado  . . . . 

26,706,425 

34,231 

Dakota . 

2,576 

Nebraska. . . . . 

28,759 

Nevada . . 

6,812 

New  Mexico., . 

83,924 

46 


111,115 

435,450 

[*14,555] 

305,439 

460,147 

37.37  12.30  23.44  35.04 


51.94 
1.53  I  253.89 


Washington . . 

District  of  Columbia 


60.15  10.66  13.1 


26,973,843  487,970  3,953,760  31,443,322  37.97  12.33  23.: 
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Table  No.  1 — Continued. 


Ratio  of  increase  of  population  of  the  States  and  Territories,  fyc. 


STATES. 

RATIO  OP  INCREASE  FROM  1790  TO  I860, 

Representative  population. 

Representation 
under  the  appor¬ 
tionment. 

Representation  as  increased  1 
by  the  law  of  Mar.  4, 1862, 
in  the  38th  Congress.  j 

White. 

Free 

colored. 

Slave. 

Total. 

In  the  38th 
Congress. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Alabama.  . . 

«516 .06 

371.10 

933.90 

653.87 

790,169 

G 

1 

.... 

fi 

02,477.24 

144.07 

6,77l.G8 

2,950.87 

391,004 

3 

1 

3 

6294.34 

324.74 

310.37 

305,439 

3 

1 

3 

94.13 

208.00 

93.23 

460, 147 

4 

4 

95.61 

408.57 

179.76 

89.88 

111,496 

1 

i 

C322.89 

10.43 

298.33 

304.33 

115,727 

1 

i 

Georgia . 

1,018.60 

779,40 

1,479  41 

1,180.8L 

872,406 

7 

1 

7 

(114,718.92 

1,144.37 

13,838.70 

1,711,951 

13 

4 

14 

e29, 154.07 

6,911.04 

27,601.09 

1.350,428 

11 

11 

n 

/l, 460.85 

541 .86 

1,465.57 

674,913 

5 

3 

107,206 

1 

1 

Kentucky... . . 

1,404.13 

9,271.92 

1,806.03 

1,461.46 

1,065,490 

8 

o 

i  p  t  . 

u 

Louisiana . . . . . 

8942,32 

145.84 

857,09 

824.82 

575,311 

5 

. ... 

1 

a 

553.06 

146  65 

550.80 

628,279 

5 

1 

r 

Maryland . . . 

147,27 

943.G7 

115.38 

114.88 

052,173 

5 

1 

il|( 

5 

227,25 

75. 7G 

225  06 

1,231,060 

10 

1 

10 

Michigan . . . 

815,974.36 

5,565.63 

15,631.06 

749,113 

6 

g 

0 

62,775.06 

534.10 

2,760.87 

172  123 

1 

I 

2 

Mississippi.  ............ 

e6, 733.38 

324.73 

12,414.50 

8,841.30 

616,652 

5 

Missouri . 

86,073.50 

483.47 

3,717.03 

5,570.48 

1,136,039 

9 

.... 

2 

9 

Ngw  Hampshire _ * _  T  „  f 

130.73 

121,59 

129  79 

326, 073 

3 

il 

New  Jersey. . . . 

280.51 

816.05 

163,361.11 

2G4.96 

672,027 

5 

Knw  Vmk . .  . 

1,119.74 

952.96 

1,040,99 

3,880,735 

31 

g 

31 

North  Carolina..... . 

118.98 

513.32 

229  18 

152.09 

860,198 

7 

1 

Ohio . 

e5, 014.24 

10,782.19 

5,057.08 

2,339,511 

18 

3 

ia 

Oregnp  - . 

5299.92 

138,16 

294.65 

52,465 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania ........... 

571.80 

769.65 

569.03 

2,906,115 

23 

2 

24 

Rhode  Island . 

163,82 

13.92 

152.67 

174,020 

1 

1 

South  Carolina ,  ........ 

107.87 

450.47 

275.75 

182.53 

542,745 

4 

n 

4 

Tennessee . . 

2,482.65 

1,922.16 

7,969.04 

3,000.78 

999,513 

8 

2 

.... 

8 

Texas.  . . 

6173.51 

110.58 

213.89 

184.22 

531, 188 

.4 

.... 

2 

1 

Veminrit  f  ^  f ...  .. 

269.24 

173.04 

268,90 

315, 098 

2 

1 

3 

Virginia . . . 

136.90 

354.06 

67.29 

113.32 

t  1,399,972 

il 

2 

.... 

11 

Wisconsin..., . . . . 

/2, 219.46 

532.97 

2,407.29 

775,881 

0 

•••• 

3 

fi 

741 .87 

701.41 

4G6.06 

692,65 

29,553,273 

233 

241 

TERRITORIES. 

Colorado, 

Dakota.  ............ .... 

Nebraska. ...... .... .... 

Nevada  ....  . . . 

New  Mexico...... ...... 

634.73 

51.94 

Utah .  ...... 

5254.18 

11.53 

253.89 

Washington  . . . 

District  of  Columbia .... 

C503.6G 

1,321.58 

11.82 

432  75 

.... 

750.30 

720.65 

466.53 

700.10 

i 

.... 

. 

a  From  1830.  b  From  1850,  cFroin  1830.  A  From  1810,  a  From  1800.  /From  18#. 
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Table  No.  3. — Indian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas,  Whiles ,  Free  Colored,  and 

Slaves . 


White. 

Free  colored. 

Slave. 

Total 

Aggre- 

free. 

gate. 

Males. 

Ferns. 

Males. 

Ferns. 

Males. 

Ferns. 

CHORTAW  NATION. 

Counties , 

G 

4 

10 

10 

5 

8 

13 

23 

16 

10 

26 

26 

GO 

92 

382 

208 

9 

4 

13 

13 

177 

■J  fJ7 

344 

Towson  ....  . . . 

£6 

€3 

149 

2 

3 

5 

154 

135 

144 

279 

433 

Nashoba . . 

10 

5 

15 

21 

23 

47 

62 

5 

5 

10 

72 

39 

20 

59 

59 

179 

901 

380 

439 

7 

10 

17 

17 

31 

49 

80 

97 

Blue... ...  . 

183 

90 

273 

4 

3 

7 

280 

144 

115 

259 

539 

Gaines, . . 

30 

2 

32 

5 

3 

8 

40 

45 

51 

96 

136 

24 

1G 

40 

40 

27 

24 

51 

91 

70 

58 

128 

128 

93 

108 

201 

329 

Banibay  ami  Skally villc .... 

27 

13 

40 

|HP„ 

40 

14 

17 

31 

71 

Wade . 

17 

25 

42 

42 

27 

21 

48 

48 

7 

12 

12 

Cole . . . . . . 

129 

140 

l  269 

269 

507 

i  295 

802 

35 

32 

07 

869 

1,125 

1,172 

2,297 

3,166 

CHEROKEE  NATION. 

Cherokee  Nation . 

503 

211 

713 

8. 

!  9 

17 

730 

1,222 

1,282 

2.504 

3,234 

CREEK  NATION. 

Creek  Nation  ............. 

204 

115 

319 

151 

126 

277 

596 

811 

840 

1,651 

2,247 

CHICKASAW  NATION. 

Counties, 

Tishomingo . . 

53 

2G 

79 

1 

x 

80 

119 

121 

240 

320 

Panola, . . 

26 

J*1 

40 

..... 

40 

150 

170 

320 

360 

Pickens. . . 

18 

9 

37 

r. 

7 

12 

39 

121 

119 

240 

279 

Pontotoc,. . . . 

58 

59 

117 

117 

. 

97 

49 

146 

G 

7 

13 

159 

448 

469 

917 

1,070 

SEMINOLE  COUNTY. 

Seminole  County. . 

6 

3 

8 

18 

12 

30 

38 

33 

Total . . . 

1j31G 

G72 

1,988 

218 

186 

404 

2,392 

3,606 

3,703 

7,369 

9,761 

Indian  population  in  the  States  and  Territories  pot  enumerated  in  the  Census 
and  retaining  their  tribal  character. 


65,680 

7,000 

13^540 

181 

377 

2,833 

2S4 

6,(100 

Kansas. . . . . . 

8,189 

Dakota  Territory . . 

39,664 

Michigan . . . . . 

7,777 

Nebraska  Territory . . . . . 

5,072- 

Minnesota  , _ „ . . T . r . .  .... _ T. . 

17,900 

Tnirftnry  .M .  rrt.  -  ..u., 

7,550 

Mississippi . . . . 

900 

New  Mexico . . . . . 

55,100 

New  \TorIr,  .Tr 

3,785 

IT  tfl  h  ftrttttlttir  .1f..,  ...... 

20,600 

North  Carolina  . . . . . . 

1,499 

Washington  Territory. . . 

31,000 

294,43L 
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Table  No.  4. 


Manumitted  slaves,  according  to  the  Seventh  Census  (1850)  and  the  Eighth 
Census,  (I860,)  respectively. 


STATES. 

SEVENTH 

CENSUS. 

eighth 

CENSUS. 

Slaves. 

Manu¬ 

mitted. 

One  out 
of- 

Per  cent. 

Slaves. 

Manu¬ 

mitted. 

One  out 
of- 

Per  cent. 

Alabama  ...  . . 

342,844 

16 

21,427 

.0046 

435,080 

101 

4,310 

.0231 

Arkansas . . . 

47,100 

1 

47,100 

.0021 

111,115 

41 

2,711 

.0369 

Delaware  . . . 

2,290 

277 

8 

12.0960 

1,798 

12 

149 

.6874 

Florida . 

39,310 

22 

1,786 

0559 

61,745 

17 

3,632 

.0275 

Georgia  .....  . . 

381,682 

19 

20,088 

.0049 

462,198 

160 

4,360 

.0229 

Kentucky . . . , 

210,981 

152 

1,388 

.0720 

225,483 

176 

1,281 

.0780 

Louisiana  . . 

244,809 

159 

1,539 

.0649 

331,726 

517 

641 

.1558 

Maryland. . . . 

90,368 

493 

183 

.  5455 

87,189 

1,017 

85 

1.1664 

Mississippi . 

309,878 

6 

51,646 

.0019 

436,631 

182 

2,399 

.0418 

Missouri . . 

87,422 

50 

1,748 

,0571 

114,931 

89 

1,291 

.0774 

North  Carolina  ....... 

268,548 

3 

144,274 

.0006 

331,059 

258 

1,283 

.0779 

South  Carolina . , 

384,984 

2 

192,492 

.0005 

402,406 

12 

33,533 

.0029 

Tennessee . . 

239,459 

45 

5,321  ; 

,0187  1 

275,719  ' 

174 

1,584 

.0630 

Texas . 

58,161 

5 

11,038 

.0085 

182,566 

31 

5,889 

.0169 

Virginia . . 

472.528 

218 

2,167 

.0461 

490,865 

277 

1.771  ! 

.0564 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

3,185 

8 

398 

.2514 

3,200,364 

1,467 

2,181 

j  .0458 

0,953,696 

3,018 

1,309 

.0763 

Table  No.  5, 

Fugitive  slaves,  according  to  the  Seventh  Census  (1850)  and  the  Eighth  Census, 

(I860,)  respectively. 


. 

STATES. 

SEVENTH  CENSUS. 

EIGHTH 

CENSUS. 

Slaves. 

Fugitives. 

One  out 

Per  cent. 

Slaves. 

Fugitives. 

One  out 

Per  cent. 

of— 

of— 

Alabama . . 

342,844 

29 

11,8-22 

.0(184  i 

435,080 

36 

12,086 

.0082 

Arkansas. .... ........ 

47,100 

21 

2,242 

.0445 

m,u5 

28 

3,968 

.0252 

Delaware . . 

2,290 

26 

88 

1.1353 

1,798 

12 

150 

.6674 

Florida . . . 

39,310 

18 

2,184 

.0457 

01,745 

11 

5,613 

.0177 

Georgia . . . . 

381,982 

89 

4,288 

.0233 

462,198 

23 

20,096 

.0049 

Kentucky . 

210,981 

96 

2,198  : 

.0155 

225,483 

119 

1,895 

0527 

Louisiana  . . 

244,809 

90 

2,720  ; 

.0366 

331,728 

46 

7,-311 

.0138 

Maryland . 

90,368 

279 

324  j 

.3088 

87,189 

115 

758 

.1318 

Mississippi  . . 

309,878 

41 

7,558; 

.0132 

436,631 

68 

6,422 

.0155 

Missouri . . 

87,422 

00 

1, 157 

.0686 

114,931 

99 

1,161 

.0860 

Nortii  Carolina . . 

288, 548 

64 

4,508 

.0222 

331,059 

61 

5,262 

,0184 

South  Carolina 

384,984 

16 

24,001 

.0041 

402,406 

'  23 

17,501 

.0057 

Tennessee  .......... 

239,459 

70 

3,421 

.0292 

275,719 

29 

9,509 

.0105 

Texas.... . . 

58,161 

on 

o  nn~i 

ntQQ 

182,566 

16 

-  .0087 

uuu 

,U-3Uo 

11,410 

Virginia . . 

472,528 

83 

fyi'rris 

490,865 

117 

.0238 

5)693 

•ui 

4,194 

3,200,364 

1,011 

3,165 

.0315 

3,950,511 

803 

4,919 

.0203 
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Table 


Table  of  Mortality  in  the  United  Stales  from  June  1.  1859, 


STATE 8  AND  TERRITORIES. 

JASUARY. 

FED  HOARY. 

MARCH. 

APRIL. 

MAY. 

JDXli. 

a 

1 

£ 

s 

a 

S 

£ 

*3 

a 

Male. 

a 

£ 

Male. 

u 

Alabama . . . 

638 

482 

554 

526 

628 

530 

634 

521 

781 

667 

477 

475 

Arkansas . .  . . 

41)6 

376 

505 

307 

545 

453 

478 

386 

414 

353 

288 

295 

California  . . 

23L 

124 

182 

105 

210 

106 

247 

103 

268 

148 

196 

75 

Connecticut . . 

274 

241 

205 

248 

306 

273 

309 

297 

289 

30B 

207 

1S9 

Delaware . . . . 

52 

54 

51 

54 

54 

54 

48 

60 

42 

74 

43 

40 

District  of  Columbia . . 

63 

63 

49 

42 

70 

75 

SB 

45 

60 

50 

54 

30 

Florida.... . 

93 

62 

102 

70 

85 

64 

77 

73 

93 

91 

47 

50 

Georgia.... . 

576 

507 

610 

503 

588 

554 

557 

555 

733 

699 

515 

511 

Illinois ..................... 

779 

690 

843 

741 

1,078 

685 

866 

707 

834 

728 

5E8 

572 

Indiana  . . . . 

622 

549 

649 

708 

B1 3 

784 

715 

678 

731 

679 

481 

4'M 

Iowa . 

290 

241 

31$ 

309 

3  34 

348 

355 

283 

319 

303 

170 

157 

Kansas . . . . 

66 

48 

53 

30 

07 

43 

74 

58 

51 

58 

37 

37 

Kentucky . . 

749 

646 

775 

701 

752 

750 

832 

735 

845 

820 

652 

566 

Louisiana  . . 

691 

420 

569 

309 

592 

413 

619 

550 

809 

615 

G33 

524 

Maine  . . . 

305 

295 

313 

322 

384 

409 

379 

3-15 

402 

443 

226 

245 

Maryland..... . . 

319 

234 

319 

294 

358 

330 

379 

340 

378 

366 

299 

285 

Massachusetts . 

825 

884 

804 

763 

946 

938 

803 

895 

940 

937 

759 

677 

Michigan . . . . 

338 

279 

347 

322 

400 

355 

359 

358 

399 

325 

206 

207 

Minnesota.. . . . 

34 

43 

56 

44 

57 

55 

50 

50 

73 

60 

34 

28 

Mississippi...  . . 

558 

456 

501 

490 

542 

515 

576 

501 

783 

689 

486 

482 

Missouri.... . . . . 

769 

595 

75S 

683 

911 

728 

631 

759 

849 

071 

620 

472 

New  Hampshire . 

157 

165 

197 

212 

250. 

218 

220 

208 

216 

211 

125 

120 

New  Jersey  ....  . . 

;  357 

286 

353 

326 

429 

410 

411 

35  L 

464 

409 

285 

224 

New  York . 

2,232 

1,975 

2,303 

1,987 

•2,689 

3,300 

2,442 

2,182 

2,649 

2,447 

1,639 

1,465 

North  Carolina .............. 

511 

483 

505 

526 

563 

566 

565 

579 

‘  80S 

791 

555 

005 

Ohio  . . . . . . 

1,058 

981 

1, 172 

1,117 

1,340 

1,301 

1,253 

jl.123 

1,382 

1,210 

£60 

704 

Oregon. . . . 

17 

9 

14 

15 

10 

15 

14 

10 

13 

17 

3 

9 

Pennsylvania........  ...... 

1,418 

1,250 

1,547 

1,343 

1,841 

1,644 

1,687 

1,443 

1,785 

1,495 

1,105 

902 

Rhode  Island . . 

104 

103 

74 

95 

126 

100 

112 

103 

11G 

121 

78 

70 

South  Carolina . ....  ....... 

422 

363 

378 

397 

483 

1  425 

433 

339 

538 

594 

1  403 

453 

Tennessee . . . . 

678 

579 

671 

596 

789 

680 

093 

660 

757 

707 

552 

591 

Texas . . . 

439 

375 

452 

305 

435 

404 

490 

414 

547 

447 

1  327 

316 

Vermont . . 

118 

!  125 

155 

146 

182 

196 

147 

184 

170 

173 

109 

107 

Virginia  . . . . . 

861 

804 

924 

885 

1,112 

1,120 

1,067 

1,035 

1,300 

1,269 

1,011 

1,004 

Wisconsin...... ....... ...... 

296 

284 

394 

319 

472 

380 

420 

3S2 

399 

353 

21G 

157 

Dakota . . . . 

1 

1 

Nebraska . . . . . 

16 

13 

16 

20 

17 

12 

17 

12 

17 

19 

16 

11 

New  Mexico...  ............ 

71 

38 

09 

72 

77 

55 

55 

59 

81 

81 

64 

40 

Utah . . . 

16 

17 

10 

5 

12 

11 

1G 

15 

35 

10 

8 

13 

Washington,,.,,. . . . 

3 

1 

N 

2 

2 

3 

7 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Total . . 

17,576 

15,190 

17,847 

16,230 

20,617] 

18,512 

19,376 

17,632 

*21,438 

i  19,441 

14,360 

13,260 

Grand  total . . 

33,766 

34,086 

39,129 

37, 008 

40,879 

27,626 
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Ho.  6. 


to  May  31,  18^0,  inclusive ,  by  months ,  ages ,  and  sexes. 


JULY. 

AUGUST* 

SEPTEMBER. 

OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 

Unknown  male. 

U n  known  female « | 

Total  male. 

H 

I 

Total, 

Male. 

6 

'a 

§ 

£ 

cj 

'a 

a 

Female. 

13 

*=X 

Female. 

A 

1. 

Female. 

55 

Female. 

6 

S 

Female. 

536 

526 

554 

486 

500 

509 

499 

461 

400 

374 

464 

415 

28 

35 

6,753 

6,007 

12,760 

367 

350 

351 

377 

375 

367 

304 

2S3 

281 

229 

301 

204 

33 

22 

4,73E 

4,122 

8,860 

179 

81 

158 

74 

182 

79 

188 

111 

195 

100 

225 

112 

11 

8 

2,473 

1,232 

3,705 

247 

187 

289 

279 

244 

250 

202 

251 

219 

208 

252 

234 

5 

2 

3,168 

2,970 

6,133 

70 

55 

79 

84 

44 

45 

50 

36 

33 

30 

40 

42 

i 

GU 

028 

1,246 

79 

72 

08 

50 

47 

33 

31 

35 

48 

33 

48 

37 

10 

20 

GB5 

500 

1,275 

63 

60 

76 

GO 

78 

04 

88 

72 

67 

51 

S3 

G3 

22 

11 

979 

790 

1,769 

535 

500 

527 

476 

523 

493 

491 

420 

433 

355 

480 

410 

S3 

51 

6,651 

0,156 

12,807 

764 

043 

1,050 

921 

1,149 

977 

957 

794 

686 

538 

G80 

024 

66 

50 

10,340 

fl,  923 

19,203 

534 

480 

7C9 

731 

843 

790 

084 

080 

481 

438 

507 

394 

12 

7,841 

7,364 

15,205 

217 

186 

391 

309 

478 

433 

400 

370 

271 

227 

259 

213 

e 

5 

3,876 

3,384 

7,280 

78 

46 

89 

71 

101 

84 

80 

62 

59 

49 

52 

50 

807 

630 

1,443 

737 

640 

730 

640 

CBS 

645 

018 

621) 

592 

490 

594 

565 

39 

32 

8,611 

7,856 

16,467 

507 

304 

564 

386 

530 

367 

490 

335 

60S 

271 

575 

370 

80 

61 

7,254 

5,075 

12,329 

265 

228 

312 

315 

343 

340 

234 

310 

260 

300 

204 

265 

8 

G 

3}7£5 

3,829 

7,014 

359 

311 

359 

353 

276 

208 

208 

211 

241 

207 

2G9 

234 

67 

48 

3,831 

3,539 

7,370 

8*13 

851 

1,232 

1,212 

1,082 

1,044 

671 

873 

706 

741 

700 

794 

25 

12 

10,685 

10,621 

21,394 

278 

219 

428 

342 

351 

344 

261 

217 

205 

218 

269 

220 

14 

13 

3,921 

3,478 

7,399 

47 

23 

42 

4G 

47 

00 

60 

48 

44 

30 

44 

23 

4 

594 

515 

1,109 

509 

546 

554 

534 

454 

437 

427 

312 

347 

241 

451 

365 

177 

138 

6, 425 

5,789 

12,214 

783 

645 

“  976 

803 

994 

923 

820 

678 

G93 

407 

624 

456 

29 

.  .  . 

9,587 

7,970 

17,557 

145 

145 

199 

217 

177 

216 

107 

161 

166 

167 

163 

168 

4 

6 

2,186 

2,283 

4,469 

311 

276 

361 

307 

282 

284 

241 

204 

227 

183 

278 

220 

25 

12 

4, 024 

3,501 

7,525 

1,889 

1,511 

2,172 

1,942 

1,914 

1,677 

1,633 

1,405 

1,607 

1.310 

1,803 

1,464 

141 

108 

25.080 

21,801 

43,881 

451 

523 

499 

517 

458 

470 

!  447 

475 

389 

339 

427  ; 

367 

33 

41 

6,265 

6,342 

12,607 

1,0GS 

943 

1,100 

1)92 

1,019 

984 

,  94-; 

823 

788 

710 

857  , 

808 

46 

46 

12, 886 

11,638 

24,734 

6 

7 

7 

4 

4 

a 

12 

10 

13 

9 

17 

7 

130 

121 

251 

1,222 

1,067 

1,274 

L,  122 

1,123 

910 

11,103 

915 

905 

837 

1,105 

1,014 

49 

40 

16,232 

13,982 

30,214 

106 

02 

153 

124 

129 

130 

89 

82 

73 

97 

106 

63 

1 

1 

1,272 

1,207 

2,479 

451 

434 

417 

307 

373 

420 

379 

354 

203 

282 

352  ' 

289 

38 

21 

4,959 

4,786 

9,745 

C65 

660 

637 

065 

078 

565 

411 

528 

5e8 

30 

47 

7,760 

7,407 

15,176 

328 

303 

■  377 

305 

347 

330 

313 

301 

354 

71 

40 

5,121 

4,248 

9,369 

120 

102  ! 

109 

145 

148 

110 

127 

132 

Ml 

138 

2 

1 

1,647 

Kmi 

3,355 

904 

953 

1,011 

925 

83-1 

824 

752 

771 

603 

029 

767 

715 

115 

68 

11,472 

11,002 

22,474 

244 

103 

336 

269 

319 

278 

301 

215 

219 

194 

265 

KTTj 

1 

6 

3,882 

3,247 

7, 129 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

12 

3 

25 

20 

26 

2G 

20 

17 

12 

o 

7 

15 

201 

180 

331 

63 

37 

43 

45 

53 

33 

63 

■  33 

49 

26 

56 

41 

2 

3 

736 

18 

6 

21 

10 

17 

S3 

25 

23 

23 

32  ! 

15 

14 

215 

159 

374 

2  j 

1 

2 

i 

2 

3 

3 

5 

27 

23 

50 

16,220 

14,402 

18,347 

16,608 

17,289 

15,887 

15500 

13732 

13,220 

11,333 

14,642 

12,629 

1395 

958 

207,727 

185,870 

393,606 

30,622 

3-1,955 

33,176 

29,232 

24,003 

27,271 

2,253 

393,008 

393.605 
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Table  No.  6, —Table  of  Mortality 


Alabama  .... 
Arkansas..., 
California  . . , 
Conn  oc  Lieut , 
Delaware 


Georgia  .... 

Illinois . 

Indiana  .... 

Iowa . 

Kansas. .... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana  ... 

Maine . 

Maryland.... 
Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota..,. . 
Mississippi  . .. 
Missouri..., ... 
New  Hampshire 


New  York. 


Ohio . . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania. 
Ilhode  Island, 


Tennessee,..., ... 

Texas . 

Vermont  .. 
Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Dakota..-, 

Nebraska . . 

New  Mexico.. 

Utah . 

Washington . 


Total,.,, 

Grand  total , , . , 


Under  1. 

i- 

Under  2.  J 

J 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

o 

73 

1 

7  1,501 

82, 

614 

..  91 

771 

4  0S 

336 

34 

25: 

34f 

156 

49 

391 

20( 

5i 

1SK 

Hi 

l.  16( 

15C 

7< 

45 

..  W 

151 

8- 

77 

.  1,881 

1,581 

SOI 

659 

.  2,411 

1,971 

1,38' 

1,177 

1,691 

1,434 

sac 

839 

.  971 

805 

546 

412 

164 

165 

7r 

71 

.  2,121 

1,677 

89E 

735 

.  1,126 

1,001 

592 

.529 

496 

427 

222 

196 

.  805 

716 

367 

320 

2,250 

1,820 

910 

744 

753 

672 

353 

300 

154 

129 

65 

44 

.  1,581 

1,411 

745 

613 

.  2,339 

1,765 

1,187 

1,055 

.  3-13 

275 

108 

100 

.  809 

689 

360 

318 

.  4,458 

3,545 

2, 313 

2,046  : 

1,620 

1,391 

715 

Oil 

2,591 

2,054 

1,221 

1,149 

32 

30 

12 

t 

3,185 

2,475 

1,432 

1,20(1 

237 

183 

121 

101 

,  1,281 

1,191 

520 

467 

1,988 

1,675 

790 

709  s 

1,115 

932 

508 

432 

190 

157 

81 

73 

2,864 

2,376 

1,094 

D7D 

381 

675 

433 

317 

1 

64 

60 

15 

17 

140 

112 

44 

63 

82 

45 

39 

31 

ej 

3 

1 

1 

44,036  1 

16,9152 

10,633 1 

.7,798  12 

* 

81,551 

38,431 

Under  3. 


Under 


Under 

5. 


Under  10, 


Under 

15. 


Under 

20. 


.13 

s 

Female. 

c! 

13 

s 

Female. 

6 

15 

S 

Female. 

Male. 

■3 

1 

Male.  1 

6 

13 

8 

fc! 

a 

73 

3 

6 

rt 

a 

© 

fe 

38f 

5  331 

l  191 

1  181 

1  141 

1  145 

r  371 

)  37J 

1  231 

i  24t 

i  325 

!  300 

27: 

1  24' 

I  163 

1  17J 

i  13; 

5  15( 

i  4IC 

>  38; 

1  274 

!  241 

i  30E 

i  309 

12; 

?  K 

1  94 

\  It 

5" 

’  127 

■  121 

1  3t 

)  31 

)  47 

40 

134 

1  13C 

1  101 

1  St 

}  7" 

74 

i  182 

1  161 

>  5c 

i  8-1 

i  lie 

118 

3E 

i  41 

1  18 

>  l£ 

>  i; 

c 

41 

4E 

5  27 

24 

1  27 

39 

IS 

1  3i 

>  Q2 

1  18 

s  it 

1  15 

37 

35 

i  12 

2S 

!  30 

33 

57 

41 

1  36 

.  31 

29 

1  37 

82 

59 

1  48 

35 

i  32 

37 

332 

!  325 

!  184 

202 

!  144 

1  129 

299 

359 

230 

241 

282 

305 

825 

i  G75 

1  459 

i  431 

.  297 

1  274 

733 

773 

309 

305 

381 

388 

56C 

i  533 

>  341 

356 

1  247 

230 

640 

711 

241 

302 

342 

384 

277 

274 

i  154 

155 

■  106 

100 

260 

260 

117 

105 

139 

149 

55 

i  37 

1  30 

29 

18 

20 

52 

52 

35 

02 

33 

20 

501 

450 

331 

265 

228 

228 

684 

635 

326 

367 

319 

493 

407 

370 

220 

197 

158 

141 

438 

432 

213 

214 

288 

292 

156 

142 

61 

80 

72 

63 

180 

172 

89 

147 

211 

304 

236 

242 

127 

121 

90 

75 

229 

194 

109 

98 

138 

170 

464 

44(1 

247 

300 

224 

211 

508 

492 

216 

235 

31E 

432 

231 

229 

146; 

151 

117 

91 

262 

274 

126 

95 

151 

177 

35 

35 

17 

17 

19 

10 

30 

32 

14 

14 

ID 

22 

332 

334 

237 

200 

154 

162 

443 

441 1 

264 

276 

205 

325 

690 

58-1 

370 

315 

235 

260 

665 

682 

281 

313 

396 

393 

71 

G8i 

33 

37 

31 

31 

91 

80 

53 

67 

94 

119 

243 

19'jJ 

168 

176 

119 

113 

290 

264 

107 

105 

125 

119 

1,580 

1,430 

1103 

1022 

717 

685 

1,784 

1,702 

639 

G3G 

SIG 

t>70 

399 

333 

173 

204 

142 

140 

354 

376 

216 

253 

253 

306 

690 

873 

60S 

563 

462 

458 

1,078 

1,120 

377 

444 

-159 

535 

9 

11 

9 

4 

8 

3 

13 

15 

3 

8 

3 

8 

982 

869 

668 

606 

438 

442 

1,162 

1,110 

482 

485 

556 

030 

57 

51 

33 

35 

29 

15 

77 

53 

25 

733 

3B 

51 

285 

272 

155 

134 

105 

104 

347 

305 

173 

218 

219 

251 

431 

377 

277 

210 

193 

1G3 

508 

476 

296 

304 

370 

445 

294 

2C1 

165 

14G 

117 

107 

316 

323 

187 

180 

2CG 

281 

63 

51 

47 

45 

38 

21 

87 

67 

55 

60 

64 

109 

627 

503 

370 

330 

228 

256 

696 

730 

374 

429 

462 

548 

300 

239 

169 

153 

108 

95 

284 

285 

J2I 

107 

133 

115 

9 

11 

4 

D 

3 

9 

14 

12 

7 

7 

7 

6 

44 

28 

13 

11 

12 

16 

32 

29 

24 

20 

25 

38 

14 

9 

4 

4 

1 

6 

7 

10 

5  , 

4 

6 

2 

1 

3 

. 

.... 

2 

3  , 

.... 

1 

3 

J»snj] 

;i,i78; 

757^7 

■084  j 

5342  J 

5150  ] 

(3,830 1 

(3,662  ( 

5393  £ 

*784  8 

51421 

1292 

23,715 

14,657 

10,498 

27,492 

13,177 

17,434 

k 
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in  the  United  Stales,  fyc. — Continued. 


Under  25. 

Under 

30. 

Under  40. 

Under  50. 

Under  60. 

Under 

70. 

Under 

80. 

Under 

90, 

Over 

90. 

Unk’wn 

ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

H 

Female.  | 

cu 

73 

s 

73 

5 

6 

o 

a 

Female. 

73 

s 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6 

cS 

s 

73 

a 

£ 

73 

a 

73 

a 

O) 

fa 

oS 

15 

£ 

cu 

1 

fa 

-1 

£ 

o 

c5 

a 

Cu 

426 

376 

267 

267 

436 

477 

386 

351 

319 

240 

328 

252 

190 

198 

74 

83 

50 

56 

8 

li 

370 

317 

239 

231 

418 

422 

318 

213 

217 

140 

163 

97 

87 

49 

29 

20 

8 

10 

8 

2 

139 

70 

289 

82 

565 

130 

259 

48 

148 

31 

48 

21 

19 

5 

5 

3 

.... 

4 

19 

8 

112 

154 

149 

162 

269 

280 

252 

182 

233 

183 

286 

245 

276 

260 

177 

209 

40 

62 

9 

6 

35 

40 

25 

37 

54 

43 

42 

40 

37 

27 

32 

37 

36 

32 

10 

17 

2 

5 

2 

.... 

21 

35 

36 

42 

72 

45 

53 

30 

4B 

27 

39 

25 

28 

21 

12 

10 

2 

5 

.... 

.... 

65 

53 

43 

52 

80 

64 

50 

50 

73 

31 

•49 

28 

29 

19 

13 

10 

11 

9 

28 

3 

336 

361 

235 

292 

433 

451 

343 

334 

287 

257 

363 

279 

221 

193 

122 

119 

65 

61 

31 

7 

487 

472 

412 

406 

691 

C60 

579 

399 

525 

338 

425 

296 

244 

204 

100 

86 

18 

14 

59 

50 

384 

412 

307 

333 

551 

606 

455 

375 

423 

315 

391 

283 

244 

219 

103 

9 

19 

24 

6 

.... 

144 

156 

163 

138 

230 

299 

216 

148 

211 

140 

18(1 

124 

97 

87 

49 

23 

10 

8 

6 

•  i 

47 

33 

55 

37 

89 

54 

52 

37 

54 

19 

28 

12 

15 

7 

4 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

433 

533 

340 

358 

55(1 

592 

450 

406 

434 

345 

398 

27] 

310 

250 

184 

16G 

50 

69 

23 

10 

516 

288 

558 

305 

981 

480 

750 

316 

483 

183 

260 

159 

135 

75 

55 

49 

40 

33 

34 

11 

261 

283 

224 

260 

278 

S50 

242 

244 

264 

222 

337 

306 

368 

335 

258 

230 

46 

67 

.... 

1 

195 

204 

140 

183 

288 

282 

287 

233 

249 

193 

240 

209 

201 

161 

97 

96 

2L 

41 

.... 

1 

425 

564 

669 

707 

965 

1,039 

834 

763 

761 

827 

738 

682 

686 

732 

303 

477 

69 

132 

3 

4 

209 

221 

170 

187 

283 

298 

262 

226 

312 

169 

258 

169 

192 

134 

70 

56 

19 

23 

5 

3 

24 

30 

37 

35 

63 

47 

47 

44 

36 

26 

19 

13 

13 

9 

7 

5 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

371 

373 

286 

233 

472 

449 

391 

306 

285 

208 

271 

199 

128 

10G 

60 

57 

55 

43 

5 

4 

542 

467 

452 

3B8 

772 

623 

606 

380 

487 

309 

345 

250 

180 

90 

72 

7« 

20 

18 

42 

»<•« 

no 

144 

103 

174 

159 

190 

149 

140 

183 

158 

191 

180 

252 

250 

169 

231 

43 

39 

3 

2 

160 

182 

157 

167 

287 

298 

294 

172 

232 

172 

200 

160 

233 

210 

121 

129 

23 

28 

24 

7 

1,034 

1,039 

1163 

1135 

2,174 

1,871 

1,801 

1,337 

1,597 

1084 

1,575 

1215 

1357 

1202 

752 

741 

101 

194 

50 

41 

308 

346 

231 

328 

380 

479 

331 

317 

325 

312 

296 

357 

297 

272 

162 

187 

56 

88 

.... 

12 

586 

61SJ 

474 

555 

881 

895 

777 

605 

675 

488 

703 

541 

630 

504 

371 

275 

61 

68 

53 

43 

3 

7 

8 

12 

11 

11 

6 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

760 

771 

659 

685 

1,262 

1,066 

1,075 

784 

1,010 

646 

1,044 

776 

929 

820 

465 

470 

80 

93 

43 

28 

61 

64 

52 

65 

109 

119 

85 

82 

84 

75 

102 

84 

76 

08 

47 

50 

13 

27 

26 

21 

236 

242 

185 

157 

305 

367 

257 

264 

239 

223 

272 

240 

215 

166 

98 

111 

GO 

65 

7 

3 

426 

517 

316 

430 

525 

598 

419 

.417 

373 

299 

334 

289 

256 

271 

164 

144 

GO 

67 

11 

16 

35E 

295 

342 

231 

488 

393 

352 

257 

267 

152 

17« 

115 

83 

64 

1  32 

29 

1  1G 

11 

55 

28 

81 

104 

62 

!  88 

104 

146 

101 

138 

118 

13£ 

155 

1  145 

215 

1  18C 

1  14E 

143 

1  34 

41 

£ 

1 

541 

t  GOB 

385 

;  490 

672 

898 

1  657 

634 

1  645 

555 

i  741 

G2t 

i  61£ 

!  50£ 

J  32E 

354 

l  11G 

i  104 

CC 

10 

124 

1  163 

142 

!  160 

258 

285 

j 

i  229 

191 

208 

2 

164 

t  191 

i  125 

i  lit 

)  9i 

i  57 

4C 

!  £ 

i  S 

. . . . 

15 

!  0 

i  11 

l  t 

i  17 

li 

S  IB 

t 

5  1C 

It 

)  ( 

)  5 

3 

1 

.... 

.... 

] 

L  1 

5£ 

>  36 

5  5 i 

i  31 

)  91 

G£ 

>  6S 

3i 

5  4£ 

2£ 

}  3: 

1  21 

1 

( 

11 

.  11 

i  IS 

l  1 

1' 

1  1 

1  14 

1  £ 

i  li 

1£ 

)  5 

t  *5 

l 

i  It 

[ 

1  ■ 

•  l 

.  1 

i 

.... 

.. .. 

.... 

2  S 

i  ; 

5  ] 

f  1 

r" 

_ 

. 

10,42! 

5 10,585 

1  947’ 

7  958i 

5 16,27( 

)  15, 40! 

513,501 

10,541 

} 11,93’ 

8541 

m,30f 

i  8845 

i  901' 

1784' 

479] 

l  4721 

)W 

158£ 

>  64£ 

5  342 

21,014 

19,062 

31,675 

24,052 

20,468 

20,151 

16,858 

9,520 

2,864 

987 
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1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Poison  . . . , 

20 

14 

14 

9 

12 

17 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Railroad . ., .. , 

7 

i 

9 

3 

i 

Strangulation. . .. 

10 

4 

1 

2 

i 

1 

3 

Suffocation . . 

135 

121 

35 

36 

K 

w 

O 

3 

i 

1 

Total  accidents . 

495 

353 

235 

109 

1  310 

- 

35 

103 

66 

37 

13 

28 

5 

II.  Suicide: 

Cutting  throat . . 

5 

2 

Drowning  . . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Fire-arms..,, . 

3 

12 

o 

Hanging . 

10 

L- 

5 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

MMM 

Poison. . . 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5 

3 

l 

Strangulation...........  . 

. 

Suicides  not  specified  , . , 

3 

1  . 

6  . 

9 

1 

1  i 

. 

Total  suicides  •;.... 

18 

3 

2 

1 

34 

4 

25 

6 

2  . 

. 

2  . 

III.  Homicide . 

17  , 

8  . 

40 

l 

1 

o 

IV.  Mohder . . . 

IB  . 

17 

q 

31 

^  • 

.  * 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1  .. 

V.  Executed . . 

1 

2  . 

4  .. 

1 

i-  » 

Total  violent  deaths. . 

549 

356 

264 

113 

419 

■ 

43 

192  1 

74 

43 

14 

30 

sl 

Florida. 
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Table  No.  G — Violent 


DEATHS. 

Maine. 

I 

£ 

s 

1 

U 

1 

Michigan. 

Minnesota* 

CL 

r5j 

s 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

F.  Aocidektal: 

Accidents  not  specified.. 

45 

4 

51 

10 

140 

88 

96 

12 

16 

1 

113 

36 

Bums  and  scalds..,. .... 

28 

25 

29 

43 

■ 

32 

m 

8 

10 

65 

■l 

Browning. . . 

139 

13 

48 

8 

84 

32 

9 

45 

,0 

Fall . 

33 

10 

14 

3 

■M 

2G 

m 

1 

15 

m 

5 

1 

m 

1 

■g 

20 

2 

2 

1 

28 

Q 

Freezing . 

2 

1 

2 

12 

2 

9 

\ 

2 

5 

1 

B 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

a 

2 

a 

6 

u 

2 

6 

g 

Poison .  . . . 

5 

2 

7 

2 

G 

■ 

3 

2 

1 

22 

15 

Railroad.  ..  . . 

8 

1 

13 

m 

■ 

7 

l 

Strangulation . 

3 

5 

1 

1 

g 

3 

Suffocation . . . . 

9 

6 

1 

11G 

123 

m 

Total  accidents..,,.,. 

288 

61 

195 

74 

1 

225 

300 

S6 

65 

24 

445 

321 

n.  Suicide: 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Cutting  tliroat . . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Drowning  . . . . . . 

4 

3 

1 

4 

m 

B 

o 

1 

Fire-arms . . . 

1 

7 

2 

■ 

■g 

Hanging . . . 

12 

4 

2 

2 

19 

2 

14 

2 

3 

■ 

H 

1 

Poison . . . 

3 

1 

ft 

5 

5 

1 

Bg 

1 

Btran'gulation . 

:/ 

Suicides  not  specified.  . . 

2 

1 

6 

I 

1 

8 

8 

2 

1 

a 

3 

Total  suicides . 

24 

9  ; 

11 

4 

90 

20 

29 

7 

4 

15 

0 

IT C.  Homicide . 

4 

4 

6 

8 

5 

£ 

21 

1 

IV.  itfDHDER . . . 

1 

4 

} 

5 

Q 

2 

2 

5 

V.  Execcjted . . 

1 

2 

Total  violent  deaths. ., 

297 

70 

214 

79 

658 

253 

336 

105 

74 

26 

48B 

328 
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Pennsylvania. 


% 
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Table  No,  G.- — -  Violent 


DEATHS. 

it  •  - 

14 

tj 

1 

© 

■8 

a 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

d 

o 

> 

A 

[  it 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P., 

M. 

F. 

M. 

f: 

I.  ACCIDENTAL: 

Accidents  not  specified , 

213 

1 

80 

24 

112 

20 

70 

01 

21 

2 

101 

49 

6 

10 

82 

124 

04 

108 

37 

74 

ll 

14 

liltl 

aiu 

SB 

7 

47 

24 

42 

14 

GO 

12 

18 

5 

10B 

20 

Fall.'. . 

10 

2 

2G 

13 

27 

7 

30 

0 

0 

3 

4Ll 

2*4 

1 

11 

35 

3 

40 

2 

1 

a;i 

l 

Freezing . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

9 

0 

1 

1 

7 

Lightning  . . . . 

0 

0 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

11 

n 

Neglect  and  exposure  . , . 

2 

2 

G 

7 

4 

G 

l 

Poison  . . . . 

4 

5 

8 

7 

33 

33 

25 

10 

1 

4 

ai 

m 

Railroad . . . . . 

4 

1 

7 

1 

12 

1 

1 

2 

l 

LG 

Strangulation . . 

1 

1 

7 

Q 

9 

3 

4 

<3 1 

Suffocation . 

50 

74 

m 

101 

30 

38 

i 

2 

Kill 

Total  accidents. .... 

80 

35 

331 

282 

458 

■  202 

345 

183 

03 

31 

717 

*197 

IJ,  Suicide: 

*  "  ’  ' 

Cutting  throat . 

1 

1 

a 

Drowning 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Fire-arms  . . 

2 

8 

1 

c 

fi 

Hanging.  . . 

1 

2 

<5 

A 

1 

h» 

3 

u 

R 

(5 

Poison  . . . . . 

2 

3  , 

2 

2 

Gk 

0 

X 

2 

/ 

(J 

M 

a 

Strangulation . 

Suicides  not  specified . . . 

2 

1 

4 

l 

G 

a 

14 

..... 

3 

a 

9 

Total  suicides . 

0 

5 

7 

1 

25 

5 

37 

3 

17 

4 

2i 

10 

III.  Homicide . . . . 

3  , 

12  , 

63 

;j  , 

H 

IV.  Murder.  . . 

3  . 

3 

9 

20 

l 

rtrt 

V.  Executed  ......... ....  , 

. \ 

3  . 

7 

1 

IW 

1  . 

■9 

Ml 

Total  violent  deaths. 

98 

40 

347 

285 

520 

200 

488 

102 

80 

35 

77H 

4UU 

NOTES. 

Mills, dn[  W°  indudCd  doiUha  Df20  malca  antl  57  fomn!o8  by  u,°  m  °e  P«ml»erian 

coligfeSSilaS? ^ 8  ml,lM  3  nmlo,  uy 
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Deaths — Continued. 


NOTE. 


Among  the  suicides  by  "poison,”  are  included  3  males  and  3  females  by  arsenic,  1  male  by  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  and  12  males  and  3  females  by  strychnine. 
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Table  No.  7. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Deaf  and,  Dumb  in  the  United  States  and  Terri 
tones,  according  to  the  Eighth  Census,  I860. 


DBA?  AND  POMD. 


DlATBsi 

Free. 

SInve. 

California . .  . . . . . . . . . ............. . 

68 

ID 

473 

18 

801 

Indiana  . . . . . . . . . , 

691 

Iowa.,.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

382 

Kansas . . . . . . . . . . 

30 

75 

Maine . . . .  $.. . . . . 

354 

38 

Maryland . . . . . . . . 

Massachusetts . . . . . . . . . . 

512 

OD 

Michigan  . . . . . . . . . . 

335 

aa 

Minnesota . . . . . . . 

Mississippi ....  . . . . . . . . .  , 

164 

Missouri . . . . . , 

55 

New  Hainphsira . . . 

912 

46 

New  Jersey . . . . . . . . . . 

9PO 

New  York . . . . . 

2, 077 

North  Carolina . . . . . . . . . . . . 

440 

106 

1}171 

Oregon . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

16 

Pennsylvania......... . . . . . 

1)587 

Ehode  Island . . . . . . . 

62 

South  Carolina. . . . . . . . . 

170 

50 

Tennessee... . . . .  . . . . 

422 

Texas . . . . . 

180 

73 

Vermont . . . . . . . . 

180 

S4 

Virginia . . . . . . . 

''  70g 

Wisconsin.,.,,,.... . . . . . . 

378 

191 

territories, 

District  of  Columbia . . . . .  ,, 

54 

1 

Dakota . . . . . 

a 

Nebraska . . . . 

15 

New  Mexico...... . ,, 

85 

14 

Washington  ....St. . . . T11., ,, 

9 

- 

14,269 

80S 

14,200 

V 

Total . . . .  , 

l  •  «  •  *  • 

35, 077 
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Table  No.  8. 


Value  of  Agricultural  Implements  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


"ft 

States  ami  Territories* 

Value  of  products 
in  1850. 

Value  of  products 
in  i860. 

Per  cent,  in¬ 
crease. 

Maine  . . . . . 

$250,787 

*$339,180 

30.5 

Now  Hampshire . . . . . . . 

119,096 

*134,935 

12.4 

Vermont..., . . . . . . . 

133,355 

157,847 

10.7 

Massachusetts  . . . . . . . 

820,141 

*1,740,943 

112.2 

Rhode  Island............ . . . . 

72,000 

*117,845 

63.8 

Connecticut..... . . . . . 

208,047 

266, 162 

3,1 

Total  in  Now  England  States . . . 

1,602,426 

2,756,712 

65,8 

Now  York . . . . 

1,266,276 

3,429,037 

170.8 

Pennsylvania  . . 

853,513 

1,455,760 

70.5 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

72,638 

198,211 

172.9 

Delaware .  . . . . . . 

15,175 

90,581 

49.7 

Maryland . . . . . . . . . 

257,656 

318,980 

23.8 

6,550 

Total  in  Middle  States . . 

2,471,806 

5,492,569 

122.2 

Ohio . . . . . 

557,932 

2,690,943 

383.3 

Indiana ....  . . . 

146,025 

709,845 

386.1 

Michigan . . . . . 

30,600 

412,192 

1250.3 

1  Illinois . 

761,970 

2,552,165 

235.0 

Wisconsin' . . . . . 

187,335 

563,855 

201.0 

17,000 

Iowa  . . . . . . . 

17,900 

112,590 

529.0 

Missouri . . . . . 

37,550 

280,037 

845.7 

Kentucky,  . . . . . 

184,615 

597,118 

245.1 

ICUIIWAJ?  fti  vt-t*  r  t*  -t*  *  *  t.n.,M 

20,000 

Total  in  Western  States . 

1,923,927 

7,955,545 

313.7 

Virginia . . . . . . . . 

213,900 

339,059 

58.9 

North  Carolina.... . . . . . 

32,930 

40,000 

21.4 

South  Carolina . . . . 

29,939 

4,800 

Decrease. 

Georgia . . . . . . 

228,837 

252,075 

10,1 

17,600 

TMMT,  a.f.  ttrfM  «  tttl‘  TT1I  llTttl  •  «  1  t  t  ,.TT, 

Alabama . . . . . . 

34,500 

|583, 078 

18.9 

Louisiana  . . . . . . 

25,010 

88,408 

237.5 

rp£!\’IlH . , . , , _ 

140,000 

Decrease. 

Mississippi . . . . 

109,280 

94,283 

Decrease. 

Arkansas  . . . . . 

11,900 

5,700 

Decrease, 

Tennessee . . . . . . .  . 

97,570 

17,980 

Decrease, 

Total  in  Southern  States . . . . 

784,452 

1,582,483 

101,7 

California* mi  •••>•»  •#••••  *••«•«*■  *•  •*««*•*••■<• 

9,375 

0N*gO?l  .tttn,f  M-Ttf*  M11  -  “t  a*tt  »  ■  Iiitiimt 

5,830 

Tnffll  ,  t1tfT  1TT 

15,205 

Aggregate  in  United  States. . . 

8,812,  Gil 

17,802,514 

160.1 

*  Including  forks,  shovels,  and  scythes.  f  This  amount  Includes  $418,925  worth  of  cotton  glus. 
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Table  No.  9. — Statistics  of  Pig  Iron  produced  in  the  United  States  durin 
the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


States. 

Tons  of  oro 
mined. 

Tons  of  pig  iron. 

Value, 

1,000 

4,500 

25,000 

20,700 

176,375 

1,706,476 

\  3*224 

$93,9, 

135  7ptl 

403,01 

n,nnn 

3I9^| 

1,385,2( 

*|  1,497  3' 

57,600 

oq  njo 

!  574j  & 

70,200 

730,61 

228,794 

04  (!47 

2,327,<>[ 

37* 

0,3; 
291, 4l 

4,500 

42,000 

73,600 

23,217 

53,220 

40, 0( 

PP  OOP 

575,  Ot 

!  534, 1£ 

251  11 

1R  417 

457^0C 

T’/ija).*..  ,rt.. M....  . «... . . 

2,514,282 

19,487,70 

13.4M1  Rfl 

Product  in  1850 . .  . . 

Increase,  (44.4  per  cent.) . . . . . . . . 

f;  395  RP 

■4.*  J  MWWj  Oo 

•  Pennsylvania  makes  63.5  per  cent,  of  the  quantity,  and  58.6  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  whole  production. 


Table  No.  10.— Statement  of  quantity  and  value  of  Bar  and  other  Holla 
Iron  made  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1S60. 


States. 

Tons. 

Value. 

New  Hampshire  . . , . 

$333,001 
7,00( 
ljQSU,2Q( 
G3,25( 
175,501 
2,315,  SSC 
1,370,72; 

Massachusetts . . . . . . . 

Vermont............... . . .  . 

Connecticut . . . . 

New  York.. . . . . . . . . . . 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

Pennsylvania . . . . . 

Maryland... . .  . .  , 

lQj  G'i3j50[ 

1  n  jqq 

556,000 
692, 00C 
105,000 

Indiana . . . 

0  ft fwi 

Missouri., . . .  . . 

rOj  Ul/U 

A  R~tQ 

Kentucky., .  . .  . . 

<J307o 
e*  onn 

635,000 

Tennessee...... . . 

p  nriyi 

514,000 

North  Carolina . . . 

U5Ui3<i 

483,248 

92,918 

Virginia . . . . 

i,UU7 

South  Carolina . . . . 

1  /jO/U 

1,147,423 

2/D 

24;  750 

Total. . . . . . 

Ann  nnn 

22,248,796 

Product  in  1850 . 

40G>298 

15,038,780 

Increase,  (39.5  per  cent.), 


0,310,010 


yuluv  uj  kjuMf/h  engines  ana,  luaaunery  jnoduced  m  the  United  iStatcs  during 
the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


States  and  Territories. 

Vaiue  of  product 
in  1650. 

Value  of  produc  t 
in  1860. 

1 

Per  cent. 

increase.  ; 

! 

Maine... . . . .  .. . . 

$648,180 

$681,295 

•  '  1 

5.1 

New  Hampshire . . . . . . 

606, 170 

898.560 

48.0  | 

Vermont . . . . . . . . . . . 

363,494 

493,836 

36.0  I 

Massachusetts  . . . . . . . 

5,220,482 

5,131,233 

Decrease.  I 

Rhode  Island . . . . . . 

1,210,728 

1,063,825 

Decrease. 

Connecticut . . . . . . 

735,455 

1,953,535 

165.0 

Total  in  New  England  States . . . 

8,784,509 

10,227,289 

16.4 

New  Yoik . . . . . 

B, 422, 744 

10,481,863 

24.0 

Pennsylvania...... . . . . . . . 

4,214,213 

7,243,453 

71.1 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

890,123 

3,215,673 

260,0 

Delaware . . . . . . . 

301,044 

550,500 

82.0  | 

Maryland. . . . . . 

910,100 

1,285,000 

41.0 

District  of  Columbia  .......... ..... 

17,060 

130,583 

668,0  ,  | 

Total  in  Middle  States. . . . . . 

14,755,2-24 

22,910,072 

55.2  j 

-  I 

Ohio . . . . . 

2,153,297 

4,855.005 

■ . - .  1 

J20.0 

Indiana  . . . . 

215,970 

426,805 

97.0  [ 

Michigan  . . . . 

329,050 

309,082 

Decrease.  | 

Illinois  . . . . . . . . . . 

247,595 

307,500 

21.0 

Wisconsin...... . . . . . . 

124,790 

384,600 

208.0 

Iowa.,... . . . . . . . 

6,200 

186,720 

2911.0 

Missouri. . . . . . 

228,675 

719,500 

210.0 

Kentucky . . . . . 

319,740 

1,004,664 

214.0 

KttQStlB.  i(t«  •*«****«  (•*«  MMMav  ##**  m*  .  MM  R|l> 

40,000 

Totalin  Western  States . . . . 

3,625,317 

8,233.876 

127.1  1 

Virginia  . . . . . . 

439,455 

1 

1,478,036 

236  0 

North  Carolina  . . . .  ....... 

34,300 

92,750 

170.0  | 

South  Carolina . . . . . . 

73,400 

462,192 

529,0 

Georgia  . . . . . . 

69,000 

375,325 

443.9  j 

Florida. . . . . . . . . . . 

Alabama . . . . . . . 

140,075 

524,350 

274.0 

Louisiana  . . . . ..........I.............. 

318,400 

. 

Texas........ . . . . . . . . . 

5,850 

55,000 

840.0  .  j 

Mississippi  . . . . 

30,000 

528,000 

Arkansas . . . . . . . . . 

9,600 

■ 

126,0 

Tennessee . . . . . . 

31,604 

174,000 

450.0  I 

Total  in  Southern  States  . . . 

■  833,284 

4,069,883 

387,3 

TTtnh  . . . . 

15,000 

1 

California  ...f  . . . . . . .  . . 

1.609.510 

1 

Oregon 

.  I 

Tnmj  fn  Pacific o , Mllll  TTpr  ...r  .  T .  t  ...... 

• 

1.686.510 

1 

- 1 -  1 

Aggregate........ . . . 

27,998,334 

47,118,550 

68.9 

1 

*  | 

1 
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Table  No.  12. 


Statistics  of  Iron  Founding  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June 

1,  1860. 


Stat«3 

Value  in  1850. 

Value  in  1860. 

$309,671 

256,129 

413,501 

1,921,895 

195,700 

851,888 

$429,890 

379,923 

29G,430 

1,801,035 

336,000 

752,895 

3,948,784 

3,996,779 

5,912,698 

3,092,347 

1,016,151 

156,462 

515,862 

41,296 

8,210,124 
4,977,793 
2,203,333 
640, 000 
742,876 
94,400 

10,734,816 

16,874,531 

2,484,878 

290,080 

61,000 

347,180 

114,214 

8,800 

341,495 

188,340 

1,050,323 
1C8, 575 
383, 002 
605,423 
377,301 
187,435 
1,041,520 
757,400 

Missouri  >•«•■«•  . . .  •»•••»»•«*•«•••••••<  »•••  »»«•  •■••• 

Total  in  Western  States . . . . . 

3,839,987 

5,170,931 

Virginia.... . . . . . . . . 

409,830 

48,577 

98,959 

99,040 

809,955 
56,650 
5,000 
79,000 
63,000 
149,480 
505,800 
7D,  877 
147,550 
59,000 
559,050 

Worth  Carolina  . . . .  ... ............ . 

South  Carolina  . . . . ........... 

Georgia  . . . . 

Abbams. •  •  n««  ,M4m,  ••••««»■  tMM, 

23B,  500 
312,500 
60,500 
84,400 

Louisiana  .  »*»  .MMI  »»•»  »»m  1IIM( 

Mississippi . . . . . . . 

Aflinnslis  »mM)  »«ltt  1  |IM(M|  .««»  MU  iim  |  ,||I|||( 

Tennessee  . . . 

235,618 

Total  En  Southern  States . . . . r _ 

6,587,930 

2,504,363 

Aggregate  in  United  States.. . . . 

20,111,517 

28,546,650 

Increase,  (42  percent.) . . . . . . 

8,435,139 

uunu  i,  xooy, 


Rhode  Island ......... 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland . 

Ohio . 

Indiana . . . 

Illinois  . . . 

Iowa . . . 

Missouri . . 

Kentucky . . . 

Virginia . 

Georgia . . . 

Alabama  . . 

Tennessee . . 

Washington  Territory. 


Anthracite— tona...... . . .  9,398,332  $11,874,574 

Bituminojis— tons..... . . .  5,775,077  7,491,  l'Ji 


Aggregate  tons. . . . .  15, 173,409 

Value  of  coal  mined  in  1850  . . . . . . 


19,335,765 

7,173,750 


Increase,  (169.9 percent.) . .  12,192,015 


BITUMINOUS. 

ANTHRACITE. 

Bushets. 

Value. 

Tone. 

Value. 

95,000 
G6, 994,295 
14,200, 000 
28,339, 900 
379.035 
14,2a8, 120 
72,500 
97,000 
6,732,000 
9, 542, G27 
48,000 
10,000 
3,474,100 
134,350 

$28,500 

2,833,859 

484,338 

1,539,713 

27,000 

964.187 
6,500 
8,200 

476,800 

690.188 
4,800 
1,200 

413,662 

32,244 

1,000 

*9,397,332 

$5,000 

11,809,574 

144,376,927 

7,491,191 

9,398,332 

11,874,074 

*  Of  bituminous  coal,  Pennsylvania  produced  46.4  per  cent,  of  the  quantity,  and  37.8  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  whole ;  of  all  kinds  of  coal,  75.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value. 


Table  No.  14. — Statistics  of  Copper  and  other  metals  mined  in  the  United 
/  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES. 

NICKEL. 

ZINC. 

lead. 

COPPER. 

Tons  of 
ore* 

Value. 

Tons  of 
ore. 

Value. 

Value. 

$800 

2,348 

$28,176 

11,800 

$72,000 

70 

1,500 

6,283 

$2,450 

60,00D 

2,292,186 

72,953 

325,368 

160,500 

356,660 

61,000 

Wisconsin. ........... 

f (i\y ;i .  t  f  t . ..  .  .......... 

Mis?ouri ,MM,  MM  Ml, 

4,164 

50 

1,500 

2.000 

2,379 

650 

6,000 

31,680' 

105,000 

404,000 

415,000 

Virginia . : . 

North  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . 

"New  Mexico  . . 

Total . . . 

2,348 

28,176 

11,800 

72,600 

977,281 

14,432 

3,316,516 
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Table  No.  15. 


Statistics  of  Printing  in  the  folloidng  States  during  the  year  ending  Jhtne  1, 1? 


Staten. 

Books. 

Jobs. 

Newspapers. 

Value  in  I860. 

"Value  in  1 

New  Hampshire . . . 

$54,000 

$63,836 

120,080 

$177, 108 
124,790 

$294,939 

244,879 

$111 

44 

9,975 

36,450 

53,276 

99,701 

IS 

Massachusetts . . . 

097,500 

529,347 

1,979,069 

2,905,910 

1,493 

487,900 

36,000 

117,000 

C41, 50  p 

577 

20, 500 

70,OG2 

114,700 

13,423,254 

205, 202 
22,916,B85 

New  York . . . . 

0,920,102 

2,574,529 

6,163 

New  Jersey . . . 

24,103 

43,469 

149,638 

217,270 

36 

Pennsylvania . . 

2,264,250 

1,905,205 

81,400 

'  2,112,132 
23,932 
109,355. 

6,281,587 
105,332  ; 
350, 155 

1,717 

Maryland . . . 

58, 000 

122,800 

370 

District  of  Columbia . . 

635,000 

39,500 

104,000 

778,500 

77 

Michigan . 

4,200 

83,281 

122,248 

209,729 

2D 

Illinois . . . 

13,900 

327,925  • 

412,148 

753,973 

18 

Wisconsin..... . . 

15,419 

74,070 

90,955 

180,444 

28 

Iowa  . . . . . 

15,000 

70,077 

49, 136 

140,213 

5 

Missouri . . 

10,000 

119,753 

139,996 

2G9, 740 

22, 

Kentucky.... . . 

64,000 

49,500 

191,100 

304,600 

131 

Ohio . . . . 

Indiana  ■  •••■  nirTMtnintfit* 

673,800 

*  632,006 

62,123 
133,200 

844,377 

73,292 

182,270 

2,150,783 

135,415’ 

491,220 

357. 

no 

Tennessee  . . . . 

175,750 

45, 

Aggregate . . . 

11,843,459 

7,181,213 

20,653,371 

39,678,043 

,  11,353. 

Table  No.  16. 

Statistics  of  Sewing  Machines  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  yi 
ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES 

No.  of  establishments. 

Capital  invested  in  real 
and  personal  estate 
in  the  business. 

Value  of  raw  material, 
including  fuel. 

AVERAGE  NUM- 

JtER  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Cost  of 
labor. 

Number  of 
machines. 

Value 

Male. 

Fein. 

New  Hampshire ...... 

5 

$20,350 

97 

$39,540 

$134, 

Vermont . . . 

25, non 

8  3*>0 

Massachusetts....,.,, 

253,000 

01,171 

509 

8 

A«,*vu 

244,560 

21*400 

42, 

1,007, 

Rhode  Island . . 

1 

6  745 

6D 

Connecticut  .......... 

'MwMi 

443,400 

06, 

New  York..,,, . . 

19 

nfiR  non 

mo  AAl\ 

39,2(38 

2,784, 

Pennsylvania ......... 

H 

H 

ioy,7yu 

115,440 

$37)230 

5,149 

1,943, 

210, 

Ohio  . 

8 

114 

7,283 

178, 

Delaware. . . 

1 

2,875 

15 

o',  000 

500 

15, 

Aggregate . . 

46 

1,390,250 

567,831 

2,160 

28 

1,063,230 

110,330 

0,605, 
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Table  No.  18. —  Value  of  Sawed  and  Planed  Lumber  produced  during 
year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


States  and  Territories. 

Value  of  product 
in  1850. 

Value  of  product 
in  1860, 

Per  cen 
erect* 

$5,872,573 

1,099,492 

618,065 

1,552,265 

241,556 

534,794 

j|f>  7^4  flRl 

1,926,78*1 
1,065, 880 
2,288,  *110 
172,I7't 
531,051 

Dccrei 

fl-,918  745 

13,126,759 
7,729,058 
l  ion  nan 

10  aB'i  /it  ft 

Uecroi 

11,311, 1*19 

236,863 
585, 168 
on  mm 

201,  l7Q 
724, 132 

7 n  KO  !\ 

* 

oo  Ron  (mn 

Ohio. . . . . . . . . . 

Indiana, . . . . . . 

9  ins  iRi 

n  IftO  «4M 

2,401,329 

Wisconsin . . . . . . . 

4,836,150 

, 

Iowa . . . . . . 

Missouri . . . . . . . . 

1  470  104  1 

o  alio 

Kentucky....  . . . 

1  ftfiO  494 

2,200, 07*1 
945, 088 
316, 1  til 

Kansas . . . . . . 

Nebraska . . .  . . . . . . 

Total  in  Western  States . . . 

14  *77  o*n 

oo  074  7fjfl 

Ou^  *5  /  >.tu 

Virginia  . . . 

077  410 

North  Carolina . , , 

nor  n^r 

rdy  *1  Of  y  X«1U 

1  H7Q  OftR 

South  Carolina.  . . . . , 

you, UfO 

1  IflQ  QQn 

I5U  lOy  UiJO 

1  407  Tto 

Georgia. , . . . . . . . . . . 

1,  iUo,  noli 

009  409 

i3  U  /  fy  f 

n  HR4  non 

ecrc. 

Florida.  . . . . . . 

y  JiJj  ‘iUO 

OQ 1  094 

1  47^  040 

( 

Alabama  . . . . . 

1,103,481 

1  ion  R77 

fl  A17  1 

Louisiana  . . . . . . 

*4,  U  L 

Deere 

Texas . . . 

Mississippi.,  . . . . . . . 

466,012 

010  107 

1,612,821) 

O  fl  *  *  qno 

! 

Arkansas .  . . . . . 

yu,  i  y  f 

100  fllQ 

Hy  LMO-J  uuU 

1  mi  IOr; 

Tennessee . . . . 

J  4  J ,  J  io 

725,387 

IjUdOj  lOi> 

1.975,  *181 

Total  in  Southern  States . 

ft  ftJfi  47ft 

17  041  IftO 

a,  o*iu,  *1  t  u 

X.iy  J-i  I  y  1.1)4 

New  Mexico... . . . . . . 

20,000 
i  a  non 

65,150 

1 11  cn  r? 

Utah . . . . . . ...... ,,,, . 

California  . . . . . . . 

nen  4QC 

lod,  OlKl 

A  014 

Oregon.  . . . . . . . . . . . 

yoy,4oa 

1  'JSC  KOA 

4yZi  14, 131/6 

cQtj  nn  n 

Washington . . . .  . . 

1, oOj, &UU 

5oo>  QUO 

j 

ly  4  O  -V| 

Total  in  Pacific  States . 

0  !14Q 

il  171  4«)r 

Aggregate  in  United  States, 


58,551,976 


95,912,288 
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Table  No.  19. —  Value  of  Flour  and.  Meal  produced,  during  the  near  ending 

June  1,  1860. 


States  and  Territories. 

Value  of  product 
in  1850, 

Value  of  product 
in  I860. 

Percent. 

increase. 

$946,358 

$1,576,863 

64.8 

1,197,016 

1,486,981 

31.9 

Vermont . . . 

719,231 

1,659,898 

130.7 

Massachusetts . . . . . . . . 

2,475,553 

4,196,710 

69.5 

90,651 

515,699 

409.9 

Connecticut . . . . 

961,677 

1,719,294 

78.7 

Total  in  New  England  States  . . . . . . . 

6,320,486 

11,155,445 

76.5 

New  York . . . . . . . . 

33,037,121 

35,064,906 

6.1 

Pennsylvania  . . . . . . . .  . . 

24,115,575 

28,572,261 

10.1 

4,056,761 

6,399,610 

57.7 

1,214,017 

1,844,910 

52.0 

Maryland . . . . . . . . . 

5,499,285 

8,030,122 

45, G 

District  of  Col  umbia  . . . . . . 

510,440 

1,184,593 

132.1 

Total  in  Middle  States . . . . . . 

Gt5, 433,179 

79,086,411 

15.5 

Ohio . . . . . . . . 

14,372,270 

27,129,405 

88.7 

Indiana . . . . . . . . . . 

5,564,091 

11,292,665 

104.9 

Michigan..... . . . . . 

4,093,681 

8,G63,238 

m.i 

Illinois  . . . . . . 

5,781,483 

18,104,804 

213.0 

Wisconsin..., . . . . 

3,536,993 

8,161,183 

130.7 

Minnesota . . . . . . . . 

500 

1,310,000 

2619.0 

Iowa..... . . . .  .... 

2,019,448 

6,950,949 

239.0 

Missouri . . . . . . . . 

5,124,003 

8,997,083 

75.5 

Kentucky . . . . . . . . 

1  -  2,182,223 

5,034,745 

130.7 

Kansas  ........a...... . . . . 

284,231 

Nebraska  .t.,rf1trttftftHMMIt.. ......  ........  .  _  _  ^  T  T .  T 

110,391 

Total  in  Western  States  . . . 

42,673,992 

96,038,794 

125,0 

Virginia  . . . . .  . . 

9,408,892 

15,212,060 

61.  G 

North  Carolina . . . . . . 

1,447,211 

3, 185,251 

120.1 

South  Oarolina. . . . 

1,151,128 

876,250 

Decrease. 

Georgia . . . . . . .  . 

1,362,437 

3,323,730 

143.9 

Florida  . . . . . 

28,575 

355,066 

1145.5 

Alabama . . . . . . . . . 

860,241 

807,502 

Decrease. 

Louisiana  . . . . . . . . 

93,939 

11,694 

Decrease. 

Texas.. . . . . . 

50,540 

2,179,6X0 

4324,6 

Mississippi. . .  . . . . . .  .... .... 

461,838 

541,994 

17.3 

Arkansas,. . . . . . . . . . 

115,875 

453,999 

294.0 

Tennessee..... . . . . 

1,601,141 

3,820,301 

138,6 

Total  in  Southern  States . . . 

16,581,817 

30,767,457 

85.5 

Nrw  Moiifin M , t , , , . .  . 

374, 190 

Utah . . . 

253,000 

237,633 

Decrease. 

California . . . . . . 

754,192 

4,335,809  : 

475.0 

Oregon  . . . . . . . . 

881,140 

1,074,828 

219.8 

Wflnliingrnn  ......  . . . . . . ....  , 

73,800 

f  ' 

Total  in  Pacific  States .  . . 

1,888,332 

6,098,262 

222.8 

Aggregate  in  United  States ......  . . 

135, 897, 80G 

223,144,369 

64.2 

12  c 
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Table  No.  20. 

Spirituous  Liquors  distilled  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  IS <30. 


* 


States  and  Territories. 

No.  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Gallons  of 
whiskey, higl 
wines,  and 
alcohol. 

Gallons  of 
brandy,  gin, 
&a. 

Gallons  of 
New  England 
rum. 

Total  gal¬ 
lons. 

Ynluo. 

1 

452,000 

2,390,800 

455  nnr» 

$149,500 

1,900,570 

109,250 

11 

972,000 

3,308,800 

203  1  iv> 

7 

203,100 

Total  in  N.  England  States . .  . 

19 

972,000 

203,100 

1,518,320 

77 

21,923,732 
1,517, 985 

2,924,800 

1,303,080 

26,152,213 

1.517  OMR 

7,698,404 
490, 0 12 

52 

191 

8, 335,302 

8.335  rtnts 

2, 183,42) 

20 

1,182,700 

1. 1RO  7flf» 

329,041 

340 

32,059,719 

2,924,800 

1,303,680 

37,188,190 

10,702,300 

Ohio,,  Tt . . . . . 

137 

15,140,475 

8,358,500 

3,247,203 

15,105,760 

251,320 

20,500 

IS.  inn  o7n 

4,107,490 

1,951,530 

950,051 

ftj  204, 1  "0 

32 

8,358,560 

3.  OdR  nnr» 

10G 

880 

42 

IS.  1fi<t  7fift 

7 

*  73*704 

101.. 'MS 

15 

531*250 
58,  ono 

fi.11 

8 

55R  ncu\ 

15,050 
81,  &30 

Io wa  .... .............  i .....  i .... . 

13 

383,320 

3,572,200 

1,800 

10,750 

2,000 

Missouri . . . . . 

19 

1.S7Q  orm 

809,000 

Kansas . . . . 

1 

’  X  800 

New  Mexico . . . 

19 

1,575 

TO 

4»,  ( oy 

m 

ft  flfin 

Utah, . . . . . . 

3 

U,  QVU 

Total  in  Western  States ........... 

455 

44,723,938 

22,055 

California. ..... ....... .  . . 

94 

526,965 

40,000 

230,300 

783,205 

on  nnn 

* 

349,410 

40,000 

Oregon . . . 

1 

Total  in  Pacific  States  . . . . . 

25 

506,905 

230,300 

| 

803, 2G5 

389,410 

Tennessee.,,..,..,,,., . . 

85 

272,930 
757,080 
100, 155 

10,204 

283, 194 

...  .« "raw*  «■»••/. mL 

Virginia.,.,  . . . 

62 

North  Carolina . . . . 

100 

iftl  1 ,  Ho 

South  Carolina . . . ■ 

29 

33,532 

10,020 

28,800 

A5K1 

/a, Oil 

Georein . . . , 

8 

«  10  620 

Alabama.,,,,,.,, . 

5 

28,800 

Texas  . . . . 

Q 

12,650 

8,500 

lvl,  UT| 

Arkansas . . . . . 

2 

8,500 

13,  *100 

l),  1WG 

Total  in  Southern  States  . . 

290 

1,231,107 

10,264 

1,241,431 

/ID,  W 

Aggregate  in  United  States ......... 

1,138 

80,453,089 

3,397,419 

4,152,480 

88,009,988 

24,953,176 

Aggregate  in  United  States 


1,138 


53d.953.17G 
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Table  No.  21. 


Malt  Liquors  brewed  in  the  following  States  and  Territories  during  the  year 

ending  June  1,  1860.  * 

States  and  Territories. 

No.  of  estab¬ 
lishments, 

Barrels, 

Value. 

Maine . . . .  . . 

5 

7  230 

New  Hampshire . . . t.. 

3 

1 7,  3QQ 

Massachusetts . 

15 

133j Ron 

fiSR  win 

Rhode  Island . , _ _ 

4 

fi04OQ 

Connecticut . . . , .  . 

Q 

ifijoan 

9L  P1Q 

Total  in  Now  England  States . T . 

31 

180,460 

903,346 

Now  York . . . f .  , 

175 

090,767 

4, 996, 151 

Now  Jersey  . . . . . . 

03 

155,430 

885,910 

Pennsylvania... . . .  , 

173 

585,206 

3,246,681 

Maryland..., . . . . . . . .  . 

36 

44,664 

242,286 

District  of  Columbia . . . rl  (1  , 

4 

13,484 

84,300 

Total  in  Middle  StateH . . . . . 

399 

1,789,551 

9,435,328 

Ohio . . . . . . . 

29 

402,035 

1,912,419 

Indiana . . . . . . . 

50 

66,338 

328,116 

Kontuckv  . . . . . , . 

17 

74,850 

219,700 

1 

IIHixote . . . _ . 

75 

218,043 

1,309,180 

Michigan..,,.....,,, . . . . . 

43 

57,671 

354, 758 

Wisconsin . . . . . . 

131 

124,956 

702,812 

Minnesota  . . . . . . . . . . 

24 

14,080 

77,740 

Iowa.  . . . . . . . . . 

39 

35,588 

221,495 

Missouri . . . . . . . r . 

55 

172,570 

1,143,450 

Kansas .  . . . . . . . . 

4 

5,100 

52,800 

Nebraska  •  . . . . . 

2 

2,200 

16,400 

Utalt . . . . . 

2 

145 

4,200 

Total  in  TTdstom  States . . . . . 

460 

1,173,576 

6,343,070 

California. . .  ..... 

71 

87,806 

1,211,641 

Oregon , , . ........ . .......... ...... ....  ..»»■«...•••••»••'• ...... ...... 

8 

4,159 

83,750 

Total  In P&eiflo  States. 

89 

91,958 

1,295,391 

1 

4,000 

24,000 

970 

3,239,545 

18,091,135 

Table  Ko.  2 % 

Cotton  Goods  produced  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 
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Table  No.  24. 


Leather  produced  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


States  and  Territories. 

Value  of  product 
in  1850. 

Value  of  product 
in  I860. 

Per  cent-  in¬ 
crease. 

$1,701,209 

944,554 

640,665 

5,072,559 

133,050 

775,325 

$2,011,034 

1,933,949 

1,000,153 

10,354,056 

80,897 

953,782 

18.2 

104.7 

56.1 

82,3 

Decrease. 

23.G 

Total  in  New  England  States  ............ ...... 

9,807,452 

16,333,871 

66.6 

9,802,670 

6,290,363 

1,269,982 

213,742 

1,420,734 

50,000 

20,758,017 

12,491,631 

1,297,627 

37,240 

1,723,033 

37,000 

111.7 

98.4 

2.1 

Decrease. 

17.2 

Decrease, 

19,085,491 

36,344,548 

90.7 

2,110,982 

750,801 

401,730 

337,384 

181,010 

2,799,239 

800,387 

574,172 

150,000 

493,308 

11,400 

81,760 

368,826 

701,555 

850 

32  6 

6  6 

42.4 

Decrease. 

175.2 

24,550 

365,361 

1,108,533 

23.3 

.6 

Decrease. 

Total  in  Western  States  . . . . 

TTtnh  . .  . . .  ...J 

5,281,351 

5,986,457 

13.3 

93,255 

226,214 

14.500  1 

17.500 

Wfltihinptnii  ....  ....  i 

Tnffll  in  Parifir  Stntftfl. ...... ......  n.**......  J 

351,409 

927,877 

363,647 

282,399 

403,439 

344,445 

78,085 

52,000 

241,632 

78,824 

804,631 

1,218,700 
343,020 
150,985 
393, 164 
340,400 
47,000 
123,050 
223,862 
115,375 
1,118,850 

31.3 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

132.0 

Decrease. 

46.3 
38.9 

South  Carolina  . .  ...... ......... 

fifiOI'fl'in  ....  ...... 

Louisiana  •«»*  *•%* • .  •,««»<  ■«•« 

Texas  .  |l4MmiMlMH  Ml< 

Mississippi  *  *«»»••«»•■•«»•■«••«» umm «•■*«* m* »«■< 

Arkansas  .  . . . 

Tennessee 

Total  in  Southern  States. . . . . . . . . . 

Aggregate  in  United  States . . . 

3,577,579 

4,074,406 

13.8 

37,791,873 

63,090,751 

66.9 
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Table  No.  25, — Boots  and  Shoes  manufactured  in  the  following  States  during 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1S6Q. 


STATES  AND  TERRITO¬ 
RIES. 

Number  of  establish¬ 
ments. 

Capital  invested  in  real 
and  personal  estate 
in  the  business. 

‘P  . 

§  'S 

§s 

ii 

Cw  3 

o 

§  .3 

AVERAGE  num¬ 
ber.  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED.  . 

Cost  of  labor. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTS. 

Per  cent,  increase. 

Male. 

Female. 

Value  ill 
1850, 

Value  in 
I860. 

Maine..... . 

295 

$420,984 

$879,031 

1,820 

702 

$593,033 

$901,556 

51,661,915 

72.8 

New  Hampshire  . . 

337 

583,285 

2,407,471 

3,479 

1,365 

1,077,048 

2,010,169 

3,863,866 

48.0 

Vermont . . . 

148 

133,962 

210,595 

484 

58 

169,234 

342,353 

440,386 

25.6 

Massachusetts . . 

1)497 

11,169,277 

24,497,344 

47,353 

22,045 

L7, 296,403 

24,102,366 

46,440,209 

92.6 

Rhode  r si  and.  ........ 

69 

104,495 

155,937 

382 

31 

86,028 

G9,U9B 

315,959 

357.2 

Connecticut . 

211 

510,400 

839,435 

2,521 

777 

831,108 

1,861,783 

,  2,044,702 

9.8 

Total  In  N.  E.  States... 

2,554 

12,922,403 

39,079,813 

56,039 

24,978 

19,981,848 

29,947,325 

54,767,077 

82,8 

New  York . . 

2,276 

3,212,423 

4,848,877 

^  11,838 

2,028 

3,567,636 

7,766,428 

10,878,797 

39,8 

Pennsylvania, . . 

2,178 

2,823,672 

3,127,628 

10, 826 

2,344 

3,102,128 

5,636,733 

8,178,935 

36.0 

New  Jersey . 

373 

574,055 

814,926 

2,357 

482 

761,976 

1,698.877 

1,850,137 

8.9 

453 

333,955 

515,254 

1,577 

292 

1,372,358 

1  34  4  167 

Delaware . 

53 

85,026 

98,107 

263 

58 

80,664 

157,254 

226,470 

37.7 

District  of  Columbia .. 

56 

67,505 

96,549 

273 

20 

144,597 

209,785 

45.2 

Total  in  Middle  States  . 

5,389 

7,090,636 

9,501,341 

27,134 

5,224 

7,512,404 

16,776,247 

22,588,291 

34  0 

Ohio . 

950 

1,115,476 

1,455,086 

4.259 

342 

1,340,712 

2,320,096 

3,623,827 

56.1 

Michigan. . . . 

273 

339,167 

380,676 

976 

58 

295,392 

527,479 

863,315 

63.7 

Indiana  . . . 

461 

347,370 

428,614 

1 , 148 

51 

381,516 

506,039 

L, 034, 341 

104.4 

Illinois.  ...  . . 

321 

378,110 

400,348 

3,047 

27 

292,293 

478,925 

963,052 

101.2 

Wisconsin  » 

217 

266,065 

431,175 

917 

50 

204,964 

289,998 

90  i  944 

Minnesota.. ...... 

60 

45,980 

59,578 

120 

20 

133,395 

Iowa . . . . 

118 

125,377 

141,922 

336 

10 

109,404 

56,533 

325,290 

475,6 

Missouri . . 

277 

291,680 

326,699 

904 

43 

331,704 

559,338 

868,768 

55.5 

Kentucky . . 

264 

218,215 

290,766 

828 

29 

255,840 

403,212 

685,783 

70,1 

Utah . . . 

13 

4,520 

17,535 

28 

15,480 

36  833 

Nebraska . . . 

9 

9,950 

9,824 

33 

1 

12,072 

28,651 

Total  in  Western  States. 

2,963 

3,141,910 

3,942,823 

10,596 

631 

3,239,376 

5,141,520 

9,465,205 

84.1 

Virginia . . 

250 

263,547 

265,113 

879 

116 

258, 7G8 

596,883 

718,591 

20..4 

Louisiana . . 

497 

388,440  : 

547,001 

1,137 

170 

382,572 

400,825 

1,391,101 

242.4 

Tennessee..,. . 

94 

84,617 

111,681 

153 

11 

72,664 

243,976 

262,318 

7.5 

Georgia ......  ........ 

117 

153,430 

173, GG6 

349 

10 

92,904 

244,260 

357,267 

46.3 

Tot.  in  4  Soutli’n  States. 

958 

890,034 

1,097,461 

2,518 

307 

806,928 

1,491,944 

2,729,327 

80.3 

Aggregate. . 

11,864 

24,050,983 

43,621,438 

90,287 

31,140 

31,540,556 

53,357,036 

89,549,900 

67.8 

India-rubber  Goods  produced  in  the  following  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860, 


Massachusetts. ....... 

5 

638,000 

532,900 

324 

74 

107,832 

276,080 

803,000 

190.9 

Rhode  island . . 

2 

156,000 

105,011 

60 

44 

29,434 

215,000 

246,700 

14.7 

Connecticut . . 

13 

1,415,000 

1,245,800 

662 

317 

320,430 

1,218,500 

2,676,000 

119,6 

New  York.., . 

6 

625,000 

369,000' 

458 

207 

153,934 

548,500 

977,700 

78.3 

Pennsylvania . . 

2 

7,500 

5,300 

fl 

4 

3,106 

19,400 

13,500 

Dec. 

New  Jersey . 

3 

720,000 

502,900 

315 

382 

166,768 

723,605 

;  1,013,000 

40.0 

Aggregate..., .... 

31 

2,760,911 

1,825 

801,500 

flO.g 
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Table  IsTo.  26. — Furniture  produced  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860, 


STATES. 

No.  of  establish¬ 
ments. 

Capital 
invested  in 
real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate 
in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Raw  ma¬ 
terials  used 
including 
fuel. 

AVERAGE  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  HANDS 

EMPLOYED. 

Value 

of  product  in 
1850. 

Value 

of  product  in 
I860. 

Male. 

Female. 

Maine  . . . . . . . 

55 

103,717 

73,329 

203 

10 

$164,112 

$236,534 

New  Hampshire  ....  . . 

59 

179,000 

119,397 

348 

7 

191,048 

357,195 

Vermont .  . . 

64 

149,200 

82,248 

340 

2 

123,960 

268,735 

Massachusetts . . . 

190 

1,521,858 

1,114,483 

3,216 

1,269 

2,635,216 

3, 365,415 

Rhode  Island......... . . 

23 

140,500 

97,843 

166 

12 

59,036 

217,472 

Connecticut . . . 

44 

277,900 

207,025 

400 

6 

358,310 

514,425 

Total  in  New  England  States . . . 

435 

2,372,175 

1,694,325 

4,733 

1,306 

3,531,682 

4,959,776 

New  York  . . .  . 

625 

3,723,931 

2,325,015 

6,295 

3B0 

4,966,092 

7, 175, 060 

Pennsylvania . . . . . 

494 

1,725,450 

948,969 

3,109 

17 

2,553,790 

2,938,503 

New  Jersey . . . 

60 

170,250 

100,106 

252 

17 

384,807 

232.500 

D  elaware . . . 

15 

55,700 

20,007 

36 

4 

42,905 

50,052 

Maryland . . 

63 

301  700 

210,869 

507 

705 

fiOf!  1  KA 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

12 

22,950 

15,630 

28 

2 

rUdj 1UJ 

85,975 

44,420 

Total  in  Middle  States . 

1,269 

5,909,987 

3,620,596 

10,227 

420 

8,738,734 

11,066,680 

Ohio . . . . . . 

355 

2,273,743 

844,797 

3,993 

97 

1,809,390 

3,703,605 

Indiana  . . . . 

153 

291,692 

160, 767 

675 

ftrtl  10 A 

Michigan.,.. . . . 

105 

269,955 

107,949 

604 

12 

UlM 

196,255 

uuiij  iss-a 

450,028 

Illinois... . . . 

130 

442,060 

166,889 

634 

6 

357,203 

873,609 

Wisconsin  . . . . 

85 

228,500 

97,598 

351 

39 

377,377 

366,525 

Minnesota  . . . 

29 

47,000 

17,705 

93 

R*r  OfiQ 

Iowa  . . . . 

60 

134  950 

224 

r]  Qfltr 

1c7  jdOt 

Missouri  ......  . 

47 

12B5  095 

35,282 

66.052 

157 

OI , oUD 
95ft  *1Q1 

io7?yyi 

0no  1 40 

Kentucky. ...... .... .... ...... 

68 

155,915 

66,688 

262 

uiJ  L 

680,179 

250,046 

Total  in  Western  States . 

1,032 

3,971.910 

1,563,727 

6,993 

154 

3,960,993 

6,674,839 

Agg'te  of 20  States  and  Die.  Col, 

2,736 

12,344,073 

6,878,648 

21,953 

1,880 

16,231,409 

22,701,304 

Increase,  (39.8  per  cent.) . 

Ut1UJ4 Lwu 

Table  No.  27. — Musical  Instruments  produced  in  the  following  States  duriiig 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


STATES. 

sG 

S  . 

B  B 
“  s 

s  a 

Capital 
invested  in 
real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate 
in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Raw  ma¬ 
terials  used, 
including 
fuel. 

MONTHLY  AVER¬ 
AGE  NUMBER 
OF  HANDS  EM¬ 
PLOYED. 

Monthly  cost 
of  labor. 

Value  of 
annual  pro¬ 
duct. 

| 

Male. 

Female. 

Maine . . . 

5 

37,0(10 

9,075 

16,375 

17,840 

608,937 

50, 

1,495 

1,083,419 

103,050 

23 
76  i 
42 

945 

3  j 

New  Hampshire . . i 

6 

3-1,200 

2.3,500 

980,500 

500 

4,000 

2,654,700 

265,000 

2,564 

850 

64,800 

Vermont... . . 

4 

Massachusetts . . 

36 

l;OQU 

577  %0 

l  r/CH  a  |yn 

Rhode  Island... . 

1 

*  ***** 

100 

140 

.1^  (OjjH  f  U 
i  an/i 

Connecticut . . . 

1 

4 

IjSsuvJ 

4,000 

3,392,577 

475,950 

New  York . 

77 

2,449 

323 

A 

Pennsylvania, . . 

27 

Total  in  B  States  . . ,...j 

J57 

4  nm  4ftn 

1  O'!! 

3,865 

' 

58,753 

5,701,807 

i-j  CaUj  jZuL 

4 

BTATES  AND  TERRITORIES.  3  g 


5* 

—  ^  _  3 

B  V  ^ 

Tons  of 

Yai.ofraw 

C  5 
o  *ci 

o 

Quantities, 

Value,  in- 

o 

% 

|.sll 

coal. 

material. 

g 

5 

in  1,000  ft. 

clud’gcoke. 

Maine . . . . . 

10 

§840,000 

5,482 

$41,865 

59 

$21,732 

44,087 

$143,852 

New  Hampshire . . 

5 

248, 000 

3,436 

36,226 

31 

5,760 

25,980 

86,843 

Vermont .......  .......... 

2 

100,000 

570 

4,600 

7 

2,040 

2,824 

15,215 

Massachusetts . . 

10 

2,086,500 

59,200 

362,565 

225 

109,404 

366,553 

907,058 

Rhode  Island  , ...... ...... 

4 

792,000 

8,383 

62,213 

64 

22,320 

68,450 

397,735 

Connecticut . . 

8 

56G,  000 

14,664 

56,473 

53 

20,196 

70,338 

232,054 

Total  in  New  England. , . 

39 

5,239,100 

91,735 

563,942 

439 

182,052 

578,232 

1,642,757 

New  York . . . 

43 

7,558,150 

215,516 

1,504,884 

2,601 

979,464 

1,809,921 

4,881,805 

Pennsylvania . . . 

30 

5,248,554 

120,131 

651,919 

1,006 

472,452 

828,553 

2,147,802 

New  Jersey. . 

IS 

986,130 

7,660 

64,004 

86 

45,156 

70,599 

239,474 

Delaware . . . . 

2 

177, 300 

1,520 

10,500 

12 

5,220 

12,800 

33,175 

Maryland . 

2 

87,000 

550 

5,200 

9 

3,600 

2,800 

13,500 

District  of  Columbia . 

2 

612,000 

10,500 

52,625 

108 

4,800 

77,764 

242,388 

Total  in  Middle  States... 

94 

14,609.134 

355,877 

2,349,132 

3,912 

1,510,692 

2,802,437 

7,558,144 

Ohio . . . 

22 

1,003,050 

30,173 

92,470 

356 

135,936 

195,701 

491,748 

Indiana . 

7 

388,850 

6,470 

24,426 

49 

23,772 

36,628 

96,012 

Illinois  . . . . . 

8 

1,335,000 

5,083 

81,096 

182 

,G5,7Q0 

105,029 

342, 142 

Wieiiftncln . . 

4 

100,000 

30,000 

94,176 

4 

12,900 

55, 900 

Missouri.,,. . . . 

2 

605,000 

15,31.7 

48,750 

61 

30,480 

101, 817 

419,308 

Kentucky  . . 

2 

117,966 

5,625 

25,221 

88 

38,040 

60,857 

90,449 

California . . . 

4 

270,000 

1,815 

62,975 

20 

26,880 

16,950 

140,200 

Total  in  Western  States. 

53 

4,485,466 

64,483 

334,937 

756 

320,808 

559,882 

1,741,033 

Virginia . . . . 

15 

204,000 

1,840 

12,935 

3i 

6,396 

22,580 

59,700 

North  Carolina,, . 

1 

27,000 

. . 

783 

3 

900 

G74 

4,046 

Georgia  . , . . . . 

2 

273,000 

2, 500 

31,100 

35 

17,520 

21,058 

96,000 

Alabama . . . 

1 

125,000 

3,000 

22,000 

20 

21,600 

13,218 

58,000 

Tennessee . . 

1 

200,000 

25 

13,200 

16,000 

63,800 

Total  in  Southern  States. 

20 

889,000 

7,340 

66,843 

114 

59,616 

73,530 

281,546 

Aggregate  United  States. 

200 

25,282,700 

519,435 

3,314,854 

5,221 

2,073,168 

4,014,08L 

11,224,380 
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Table  No.  30. 

Quantity  and  value,  of  Balt  made  in  the  following  States  during  the  year 

ending  June  1,  1860. 


States. 


Bushels. 

Value. 

30,900 

$7,874 

7,521,335 

1,289,511 

604,300 

154,264 

1,744,240 

276,879 

2,056,513 

478,684 

69,665 

21,190 

120,000 

29,800 

44,000 

7,100 

12,190,953 

2,265,302 

Massachusetts. 
New  York,..,. 
Pennsylvania . . , 
Ohio ....  ... ... 

Virginia . 

Kentucky . 

Texas  ........ 

California  ..... 


Total.. 


Table  No.  31. 

Product  of  the  Fisheries  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


States  and  Territories. 


Value  of  the 
product  of 
whale  fish¬ 
eries. 


Value  of 
codfish, 
mackerel, 
&c. 


Value  of 
shad,  &c. 


Value  of 
white  fish. 


Value  of 
salmon. 


Value  of 
oysters. 


Total. 


Maine . 

New  Hampshire  . 
Massachusetts... 
Ilhode  Island .... 

Connecticut . 

New  York . . . 

New  Jersey  ..... 

Maryland . 

Indiana . . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin  ...... 

Virginia . 

North  Carolina  .. 
Florida. ......... 

Texas . 

California  ........ 

Oregon . . 

Washington . 


Aggregate. 


#1,050,735 


$64,500 


$6,526,238 

246,350 

731,000 


2,774,204 

62,400 

281,189 

14,955 


0,815 

41,617 

5,800 


18,000 


7,521,588 


4,183,503 


33,600 
99, 768 
68,952 


321,052 


§36,000 


17,500 

250,467 

8^,512 


77,000 


464,479 


$18,950 

13,450 

18,900 


$93,270 

167,660 

15,305 


53,145 

2, 100 


6,093 


44,597 


51,300 


$1,050,755 

64.500 
9,300,442 

.  308,750 
1,012,189 
151,040 
209,277 
SI, 103 

17.500 
250,487 

83,512 

86,745 

101,868 

68,952 

6,093 

113,950 

13,450 

63,497 


382,170  12,924,092 
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Table  No.  32. 

Soap  and  Candles  produced  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


B 

Capital 

Raw  iua- 

AVERAGE  NDM- 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTS. 

a 

8  £ 

invested  in 

terial  used, 

BEROF  HANDS 

g 

STATES. 

°  I 

real  nnd  per¬ 
sonal  estate 

including 

fuel. 

EMPLOYED. 

g 

£ 

inthebusi- 

Male. 

Female. 

Value  in 

Value  in 

CJ 

a 

ness. 

1850. 

I860. 

dr 

Maine  . . . . 

13 

$25,100 

$37,954 

35 

$50,  tan 

$533R37 

New  Hampshire  . . 

11 

31,800 

34.756 

31 

30,165 

64,514 

114.4 

Massachusetts . 

76 

632,650 

1,348,481 

389 

18 

1,263,678 

1,910,206 

51.1 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

6 

47,000 

81,698 

23 

525,370 

107,332 

Dec. 

Connecticut . . . . 

31 

140,650 

259,836 

84 

2 

124,285 

396,045 

219.0 

Total  in  New  England . . . 

137 

877,200 

1,762,725 

561 

20 

1,995,678 

2,531,734 

26.8 

New  York ...... .... .... 

130 

1,378,000 

2,692,836 

410 

;  3,363,207 

3,836,503 

'14,0 

Pennsylvania . . 

92 

1,302,456 

2,011,665  : 

507 

3,496,209 

2,937,798 

93.0 

New  Jersey. . . 

10 

73,000 

224,825 

42 

4 

444,885 

595,075 

33.0 

Delaware . . . 

2 

32,000 

30,730 

12 

43,000 

61,500 

41,8 

Maryland.. . 

10 

143,700 

346,703 

4 

579,553 

433,345 

Dec. 

District  of  Columbia  .... 

3 

10,000 

42,930 

15 

18,100 

62,587 

247.6 

Total  in  Middle  States. , . 

247 

2,939,758 

5,349,689 

990 

4 

5,944,954 

7,926,808 

33,3 

Ohio . 

25 

621,027 

1,778,642 

212 

32 

611,193 

2,418,972 

294.0 

Indiana. , . . 

16 

89,100 

198,900 

58 

52,262 

256,535 

388,0 

Michigan . 

9 

46,200 

83,200 

42 

2 

86,032 

108,478 

25.0 

Illinois . . 

22 

113,500 

258,939 

73 

184,  739 

386,443 

109.0 

Wisconsin . 

12 

67,100 

113,760 

37 

149,374 

187,010 

25.2 

Iowa . . 

7 

35, 000 

69, 805 

20 

113,470 

Missouri . . . . 

12 

620,800 

1,313,328 

246 

55 

513,593 

1,649,380 

207.0 

Kentucky . 

10 

189,500 

166,162 

105 

25 

239,609 

486,900 

103.0 

Total  In  Western  States. 

113 

1,783,127 

3,982,730 

793 

114 

3,836,802 

5,607,187 

305.0 

Virginia . 

18 

146,800 

187,406 

83 

4 

179, 073 

279,903 

50.0 

Louisiana . . . 

16 

27,700 

70,261 

50 

175,000 

156,3.10 

Dec. 

Toxas  . . 

I 

10,000 

995 

4 

9,700 

Tennessee . 

2 

20,000 

27,800 

9 

40,705 

44,000 

Total  in  Southern  States. 

37 

204,500 

292,553 

146 

4 

394,778 

480,913 

24.0 

California. . . . . 

11 

57,300 

124,551 

23 

204,900 

Other  States,  (estimated) 

27,518 

200,000 

. 

Aggregate  in  U.  States. . , 

545 

5,881,885 

11,512,253 

2,513 

142 

10,199,730 

16,960,542 

66.0 
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Table  No.  33. — Approximate,  statistics  of  the  "Products  of  Industry  for  the 
year  ending  June  1,  I860. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

3  i 

>4-1  £ 

°  a 

Capital  in¬ 
vested,  in  real 
nnd  personal 

Value  of 
raw  material 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OI 

HANDS  EMPLOYED. 

Value  of  an- 

til 

estate,  in  the 
business. 

ing  fuel. 

Male. 

Female. 

■  nunl  product. 

Maine . . . 

3,582 

$22,000,000 

$20,861,452 

25,000 

14,710 

$36,075,498 

New  Hampshire . . 

2,582 

25,900,000 

21,400,000 

19,200 

16,900 

45,500,000 

Vermont . . . . 

1,501 

9,500,000 

8,110,000 

8,940 

1,860 

16,000^000 

Massachusetts  . . 

7, 7C6 

133,00 1,000 

141,000,000 

148,800 

68,300 

266,000,000 

.Rhode  Island  ................. 

1,160 

23,300,000 

23,400,000 

21,200 

12,000 

47,500,000 

83,000,000 

Connecticut . . 

2,023 

45,720,000 

40,140,000 

44, 16D 

21,620 

Total  in  New  England  States, 

10,514 

259,420,000 

257,011,452 

267,300 

135,390 

494,075,498 

Now  York . 

23,238 

175,449,206 

209,899,890 

174,059 

47,422 

379,623,560 

Pennsylvania . . . 

21,100 

189,000,000 

145,300,000 

185,141 

38,000 

285^500,000 

81,000,000 

9,920,000 

New  Jersey... . 

4,060 

40,000,000 

42,600,000 

114,660 

13,060 

Delaware . . . . 

564 

5,360,000 

5,375,000 

5,332 

860 

Maryland . . . . 

2,DBQ 

51,800,000 

21,900,000 

20,800 

20, 100 

42' 576,"  000 
5,512,000 

District  of  Columbia . . 

424 

2,650,000 

2,801,000 

2,556 

'387 

Total  in  Middle  States. ...... 

52,364 

!  464,259,206 

427,875,890 

502,548 

119,829 

804,131,560 

Ohio  . . . . . . 

10,710 

58,000,000 

70,000,000 

69,800 

11,400 

125, 000,000 

Indiana  . . . . . 

5,120 

18,875,000 

27,360,000 

20,  GOO 

710 

43,250,000 

35,200,000 

Michigan . . . 

2,530 

24,000,000 

19,000,000 

22,860 

1,260 

Illinois  . ...» . . . . . . . 

4,100 

27,700,000 

33,800,000 

23,500 

870 

56,750,000 

Wisconsin . . . . . . 

3,120 

16,580,000 

17,250,000 

16,320 

770 

28' 500 ’ 000 
3,600,000 
14,900,000 

Minnesota......,.,  . . 

585 

2,400,000 

2,060,000 

2,215 

35 

Town. . . . . 

1,790 

7.500,000 

8,500,000 

6,475 

102 

Missouri...., . 

2,800 

20,500,000 

24,000,000 

20,130 

1,200 

43,500,000 

36,330,000 

2,800,000 

Kentucky . . . . 

3,160 

20,000,000 

21,380,000 

20,580 

1,460 

Kansas . . . .  . . . 

299 

1,063,000 

669,269 

1,719 

Nebraska. . . . . 

107 

271,475 

238,225 

331 

8 

581,942 

'  Total  in  Western  States. .... 

34,301 

196,889,475 

224,257,494 

204,530 

17,795 

390,411.942 

Virginia  ...... .,  . . . 

4,890 

26,640,000 

30,880,000 

33,050 

3,540 

51,300,000 

14,450,000 

6,800,000 

13,700,000 

2,700’ 000 

9,400,000 

15,500,000 

North  Carolina . . . 

2,790 

9,310,000 

9,860,000 

11,760 

2,130 

South  Carolina  ........... .... 

1,050 

5,610,000 

3,620,000 

6,000 

800 

Georgia . . . 

Florida,  . . . . 

1,724 

1B0 

11,160,000 

6,675,000 

10,000,000 

965,000 

9,910 

2,310 

2,180 

170 

Alabama  . . . . . 

1,117 

8,260,000 

4,400,000 

6,620 

1,140 

Louisiana..,, .  . . . 

1,710 

7,110,000 

7,380,000 

7,610 

80 

Texas  . . . . 

910 

3,850,000 

2,770,000 

3,360 

110 

6,250,000 

Mississippi  . . . . 

860 

3,740,000 

2,460,000 

4,540 

150 

6,000,000 

Arkansas. . . . . 

375 

1,040,000 

909,000 

1,520 

35 

2, 150,000 
17,100,000 

Tennessee...... . . . 

2,420 

17,270,000 

9,365,000 

11,960 

1,135 

Total  in  Southern  States .... 

18,026 

100,665,000 

82, 609, 000 

98,640 

11,470 

145,350,000 

Utah  . . 

152 

412, 126 

398,528 

348 

9 

823,000 

California  . . . 

3,505 

23,682,593 

16,558,636 

23,803 

463 

59,500,000 

Oregon  . . . . . . 

300 

1,293,000 

1,452,000 

996 

10 

3,138,000 

Washington .  . . 

52 

1,296,700 

505,000 

886 

4 

1,405,000 

New  Mexico . 

86 

2,081,900 

432, 000 

949 

30 

1,105,000 

Totnl  in  Pacific  States  ...... 

4,095 

28,766,319 

19,346,164 

26,982 

516 

66,031,000 

Aggregate  in  United  States... 

128,300 

1,050,000,000 

1,012,000,000 

1,100,000 

285,000 

1,900,000,000 
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Table  No.  33  a. 

Statement  of  the  Leading  Manufactures,  and  the  value  of  'product  of  each  for 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


No. 


Leading  manufactures, 


Value  of  pro¬ 
duct  in  round 
numbers. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
lti 
19 


Flour  and  meal . . . . . . 

Cotton  goods  . . 

Lumber . . . . . 

Boots  and  siloes . . . . . . . 

Leather,  including  morocco  and  patent 3 eather, 

Clothing . . . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  &c . . 

Printing;  Book,  job,  and  newspaper . 

Sugar  refining . . . . 

Iron  founding.  . . . <• 

Spirituous  liquors  ......  ........... ...... ... 

Cabinet ftirnitu re  . . . 

Bar  and  other  rolled  iron . 

Pig  iron,, . . . . . . 

Malt  liquors . . . . 

Agricultural  implements . . . .  • , 

Paper . . . . . . 

Soap  and  candles  . . . . . 


$224,000,000 
115,000,000 
90,000,000 
90,000,000 
*  72,000,000 
70,000,000 
69,000,000 
47,000,000 
42,000,000 
38,500,000 
28,500,000 
25,000,000 
24,000,000 
22,000,000 
19,500,000 
18,000,000 
17,800,000 
17,500,000 
17,000,000 


SEVENTH  CENSUS,  1850, 


STATES. 

No.  of  banks 
and  branches. 

Capital. 

Loans. 

Specie, 

Circulation. 

1 

Deposits. 

Alabama . 

2 

$1,800,580 

$4,070,458 

•  $1,998,820 

$3,568,285 

$1,474,963 

Connecticut . 

43 

9,907,503 

15,607,315 

640,622 

5,253,884 

2,395,311 

Delaware . . . 

9 

1,293-,  185 

2,264,313 

159,773 

833,900 

502,765 

Georgia . . . 

21 

13,482,198 

11,421,026 

2,112,446 

9,898,827 

2,580,826 

Indiana . 

14 

2,032,950 

4,395,099 

1,197,880 

3,422,445 

630,325 

Kentucky . 

25 

7,530,927 

12,506,305 

2,794,351 

7,643,075 

2,323,657 

Louisiana . . 

23 

12,370,390 

19,309,108 

5,716,001 

5,059,229 

8,464,389 

Maine . . . 

32 

3,248,000 

5,830,230 

475,589 

2,654,208 

1,233,671 

Maryland . . 

25 

8, 128,881 

14,900,816 

2,709,699 

3,532,869  : 

5,838,766 

Massachusetts . . 

125 

36,925,050 

63,330,024 

2,993, 178 

17,005,826 

11,176,827 

Michigan  . . 

C 

764,022 

1,319,305 

125,722 

897,364 

416,147 

Missouri . . 

6 

1,209, 131 

3,533,463 

1,198,268 

2,522,500 

1,098,931 

New  Hampshire . 

22 

2,375,900 

3,821,120 

129,399 

1,897,111 

566,634 

New  Jersey  . . 

25 

3,754,900 

7,153,977 

622,885 

3,046,658 

2,411,861 

New  York.. ............ 

193 

48,618,702 

107,132,389 

10,045,330 

26,415,526 

50,774,193 

North  Carolina . 

18 

3,789,250 

6,056,726 

1,645,028 

4,249,883 

942,098 

Ohio . 

57 

8,718,366 

17,059,593 

2,750,587 

11,059,700 

5,310,555 

Pennsylvania . 

52 

17,701,206 

38,423,274 

4,327,394 

11,798,996 

17,689,212 

Rhode  Island ............ 

63 

11,045,492 

15,492,547 

297,661 

2,553,865 

1,488,596 

South  Carolina . 

14 

13,213,031 

23,312,330 

2,218,228 

11,771,270 

3,065,086 

Tennessee . .  ...... 

23 

6,881,568 

10,992,139 

1,456, 778 

6,814,376 

1,917,757 

Vermont . . 

27 

2,197,240 

4,423,719 

127,325 

2,856,027 

546,703 

Virginia . . 

37 

9,824,545 

19,640,777 

2,928,174 

10,256,997 

4,717,732 

Wisconsin ur, 

Total . 

872 

227,469,077 

412,607,653 

48,671,138 

155,012,881 

127,567,055 

$ 
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eighth  census,  1860, 


STATES. 

No.  of  banks 
and  branches. 

Capital. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Alabama  . . 

8 

$4,901,000 

$13,570, 027 

$2,747,174 

$7,477,976 

$4,851,153 

Connecticut . 

74 

21,512,170 

27,85G,785 

989,920 

7,561,519 

5,574,900 

Delaware  . . . . . 

12 

1,640,775 

3,150,215 

203,924 

1,135,772 

976,226 

2 

300,000 

4G4,G30 

32,876 

183,640 

129,518 

Georgia.,.,.. . . 

29 

16,689,560 

10,770,282 

3,211,974 

8,798,100 

4,738,289 

Illinois . . . 

74 

5,251.225 

387,229 

223,812 

8,081,723 

697,037 

Indiana  . . 

D7 

4,343,010 

7,675,861 

1,583,140 

5,390,246 

1,700,479 

Iowa . . 

12 

460,450 

724,228 

225,545 

563,806 

527,378 

Kansas . . . . 

1 

52,090 

48,253 

8,268 

8,895 

2,695 

Kentucky . . 

45 

12,835,G70 

25,284,869 

4,502,250 

13,520,207 

5,602,892 

Louisiana . . . . . 

13 

21,490,866 

35,401,609 

12,115,431 

11,579,313  : 

19,777,812 

Maine . . 

03 

7,506,890 

]2,G51,794 

G70,97D 

4,149,718 

2,411,022 

Maryland . 

31 

12,508,062 

20,698,702 

2,779,418 

4,100,869 

8,874,180 

Massachusetts ........... 

174 

64,519,200 

107,417,323 

7,532,647 

22,086,920 

27,804,699 

Michigan . . . 

4 

755,465 

893, 949 

24,175 

222,197 

375,397 

38  ' 

9,082,951  ; 

15,461,192 

4,160,912 

7,884,885 

3,357,176 

New  Hampshire . 

52 

5,016,000 

8,591,688 

'  255,278 

3,271,183 

1,187,991 

New  Jersey... . 

49 

7,884,412 

14,909,174 

940,700 

4,811,832 

5,741,465 

New  York... . . 

303 

111,441,320 

200,351,332 

20,921,545 

29,959,506 

104,070,273 

Nor tli  Carolina . . . 

50 

6,626,478 

12,213,272 

1,617,687 

5,594,647 

1,487,273 

Ohio . . 

52 

6,890,839 

11,100,462 

1,828,640 

7,983,889 

4,039,G14 

Pennsylvania . . 

90 

25,565,582 

50,327, 157 

8,378,474 

13,133,892 

26,167,843 

Rhode  Island . . 

91 

20,865,569 

23,719,877 

450,920 

3,558,295 

3,553,104 

South  Carolina . 

20 

14,962, 062 

37,801,912 

2, 321, 121 

11,475,G34 

4,165, 615 

Tennessee ....  .......... 

34 

8,067,037 

11,751,019 

2,207,710 

5,538,378 

4,324,709 

Vermont . . 

1  46 

4,029,210 

6,490,523 

193,409 

3,882,983 

787,834 

Virginia  •««««»»« »««•!««•< 

,  65 

16,005,156 

24,975,792 

2,913,652 

9,812,197 

7,729,052 

Wisconsin..... . .... 

108 

7,620,000 

7,593,331 

419,917 

4,429,855 

3,085,813 

Total . 

.  1,042 

421,690,095 

691,493,580 

83,561,528 

207,102,477 

253, 802,129 

Total  Seventh  Census 

.  872 

227,469,077 

412, G07,G53 

48,071,133 

155,012,881 

127,587,G55 

Increase . . . 

.  770 

104,421,018 

278,887,027 

.34,893,390 

52,089,596 

126,234,474 

13  c 


I 
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Table  No.  35. 

The  assessed  value  of  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property  >  according  to  the 
1  Eighth  Census ,  1S60. 


States  and  Territories. 

Real  estate. 

Personal  property, 

ora 

<t977  1R.1  fiM 

63,254,740 

1  m.flRR.  fit  in 

California . ,, . . . . 

66,906,631 

79-  7*.IM  0*«l 

Connecticut, . . . . 

191,476,842 

26,273,Rl)3 

149,778,134 

in.  499. 4'trt 

21,722,810 

1  47_  onn 

Georgia . . . . . . . . 

179,801,441 
287  219,940 

438,430,1148 

101.087. 4!M 

291,820,992 

11 0.9  in.  43J 

149,433,423 
ir.okr.  nno 

55,733,  BM 

977.  99*1.  0*5*1 

Louisiana. . . . . . . . 

230,704,988 

86,717,716 

155,083,877 

nr*  rui  aur 

475,413,  !65 

1  3rtl  74.1  ft*l 

123.605  08.1 

39  <1*7  1 

ir.7.  p.ir.  737 

Missouri . . . . . . . . 

/  153,450,577 

113*485  07*1 

Nfiw  TTnmnv'h  ii'P  . . .  . 

J-Mij 

il,|  1  *-•  I  17  i»j 

Vmu  .farafiif  ... 

*>•3,  0  Jcs,  o3u 

iki  irti  n 

A  i  1,  Mo 

1  4P.  Kin  RPfl 

New  York  . . . . . . 

ljl,  10 1,  IHu 

l-ORC)  fisa  08f) 

1-fw, 

330*8  'fi  fiftO 

North  Carolina . . . . . . .  ... 

wV )  U«ikiC 

17-7  931  hiKl 

ilUj  oUU,  %)  to 

X  (U,  V><1 1 ,  \hilt 

07a.  3.1ft  IRQ 

Oregon  . . . . . . . . . . 

UUIiUICj  ImL 

fi  079  fino 

A*  1  u  tip,  vIOLI 

12.745  813 

Pennsylvania  . . . . . 

Rhode  Island  . . . . . . . . . . . 

Uj  vl  >7,  UU^  1 

561,192,980 

83.778.204 

158,060,3.15 
41  nan  ini 

Smith  Carolina. . . . . . . 

t  fwj  j 

1QQ  77Q  HQd 

JKfl  *,! 41 ,1 

Tennessee . . . . . . . . . . 

iwyj  11 VUi 

219* 99 L  iRo 

180*53  ]  (Oil 

Texas  . . . . . . . . . . . ... 

119,470  01 

155.318  3*3 

Vermont.......... . , 

R*5  <170 

iUu,  UiVI, U«# 

19  1 IR  flirt 

Virginia. . . . . , . . . . 

UJ,  Ul/v,  J  •  0 

417  959  90,q 

1*/^  l  1 0,0  ill 

039  Ofin  iga 

Wisconsin . .  . . . . . . 

'll  * ,  JiWj  — -*-0 

148  97Q  . 

/vuuj  wuii*  lUiJ 

37*7(1(1  7*3 

District  of  Columbia. . . . . . . . 

33, 097. 549 

wi,  f v/U,  1  mii 

7*  987*  .1(13 

Nebraska  Territory  . . . . . . . 

OU)  UJIjdW 

5  739  14^ 

1*091  3(1-1 

New  Mexico  Territory, . . . . . lt11t 

1 Uwj llfcl 

7  Olfi  Qfifi 

X  ,  Uvl  J,  uu  1 

13  8^1) 

Utah  Territory . . . . . ,,  fll  , 

OCR  Kfl/I 

XU,  U.vu,  tl(*U 

9  071  Kill 

Washington  Territory  . . . . . . . 

siOUi) 

1  87 fi  OR*? 

O,  Oi  1, 1HI1 

O  filU  ft  7*1 

X, QfU, uuo 

/3,  ulO|  DM 

6,973,106,049 

5,111,553,050 
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The  true  value  of  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property  according  to  the  Seventh 
Census  (1850)  and  'the  Eighth  Census,  (I860,)  respectively;  also  the  increase , 
and  increase  per  cent. 


I 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

HEAL  ESTATE  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Increase.  Ii 

a crease  per 

1850. 

I860. 

cent. 

Alabama . 

Arkansas.  . . . . 

California . . . 

Connecticut  . . . . 

Delaware . . . . 

Florida.  . . . . 

Georgia . . . 

niinois. _ r . 

$228,204,332 

39,841,025 

22,161,872 

155,707,980 

21,062,556 

22,862,270 

335,425,714 

156,265,006 

$495,237,078 

219,256,473 

207,874,613 

444,274,114 

46,242,181 

73,101,500 

645,895,237 

871,860,283 

$267,032,740 

179,415,448 

185,712,741 

288,5GG,134 

25,179,625 

50,239,230 

310,469,523 

715,595,276 

117.01 

450  32 
837.98 
185.32 
119.54 
219.74 
92.56 

457.93 

202,650,264 

528,835,371 1 

326,185,107 

160,95 

Tmva . ,  . . . . . 

23, 714,638 

247,338,265 

223,623,627 

942,97 

31,327,895 

301,628,456 

6G6,043,112 

364,414,656 

120,81 

233,998,764 

G02,118,5C8 

.  308,119,804 

157.31 

122,777,571 

190,211,600 

67,434,029 

54.92 

219,217,364 

376,919,944 

157,702,580 

71,93 

573,342,286 
59, 787,255 

815,237,433  ' 
257,103,983 

241,895,147 

197,376,728 

42.19 

330.13 

52,294,413 

228,951,130 

607,324,911 

378,373,781 

165.26 

Missouri 

137,247,707 

,  501,214,398 

363',  966,691 

265.18 

New  ’Hampshire  «•••«•>«  •  >  »■>» 

103,652,835 

156,310,860 

52,658,025 

50.80 

Now  Jersey* . .... ......  | 

200,000,000 

467,915,324 

207,918,324 

133,95 

Mi»tv  Vork .  .  . . .  j 

1,080,309,216  j 

1,843,338.517 

763,029,301 

70.63 

225,800,472 

358,739,399 

131,938,927 

58.17 

504,726,120 

1,193,898,422 

689,172,302 

136.54 

5,063,474 

28,930,637 

23,807,163 

471.35 

702,486,120 

1,416,501,818 

694,015,098 

96.05 

80,508,794 

135,337,588 

54,828,794 

68.10 

Wrtiitti  rtorolfna  .  . . 

288,257,694 

548,138,754 

259,881,060 

90.15 

201,246, G86 

493,903,892 

292,657,206 

145.42 

52,740,473 

365,200,614 

312,460,141 

592.44 

92,205,049 

122,477, 170 

30,272,121 

32.83 

430,701,082  ' 

793,249,681 

362,548,599 

84,17 

42,056,595 

273,671,668 

231,615,073 

550.72 

District  of  Columbia . . 

14,018,874 

41,084,945 
.  9,131,056 

27,066,071 

193.06 

Nebraska  Territory . . . 

Now  Mexico  Territory . 

fnrv7. ..... 

5,174,471 

986,083 

20,813,768 

5,596,118 

15, 639,298 
4,610,035 

302.24 

467,50 

.  6,601,466 

r . . 

Washington  Territory . 

7,135,780,228 

16,159,616,068 

8,925,481,011 

126.45 

partly  estimated. 
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btates. 

LANDS  IMPROVED. 

LANDS  DKIJIF110™' 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

I860. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

-Acres, 

Jlcres. 

4,435,614 

6,462,987 

7,702,067 

12,687,913 

Arkansas . . . 

781,530 

1,933,036 

1,816,684 

7,609,938 

32,454 

2,430,883 

3,861,531 

6,533,858 

Connecticut . 

1,768,178 

1,830,808 

615,701 

073,457 

580,862 

637,065 

375,282 

367,230 

349,049 

676,464 

1,246,240 

2,273,008 

6,378,479 

8,082,758 

16,442,900 

18,587,732 

5,039,545 

13,251,473 

6,997,867 

7,993,557 

5,046,543 

8,161,717 

7,740,879 

8,154,059 

824,682 

3,780,253 

1,911,382 

5,619,136 

372,835 

1,284,636 

Kentucky . . . . . 

5,968,270 

7,G44,217 

10,081,478 

11,519,059 

1,590,025 

2,734,901 

3,390,018 

0,765; 879 

2,039,593 

2,677,216 

2,515,797 

3,023,539 

2,797,905 

3,002,269 

1,836,445 

1,833,306 

Massachusetts,,...... . 

2,133,436 

2,155,512 

1,222,576 

1,183,912 

Michigan . . . . . 

1,929,110 

3,419,861 

2,454,780 

3,511,531 

5,035 

554,397 

23 j 846 

2,222,734 

Mississippi . . . . 

3,444,358 

5,150,008 

7,040,061 

11,703,556 

2,938,425 

6,246,871 

6,79-1,245 

13,737,938 

New  Hampshire . . . . . . . 

2,251,488 

2,367,039 

1,140,926 

1,377,591 

New  Jersey . . . . 

1,767,991 

1,944,445 

984,955 

1,039,086 

New  York...... . . . . . . 

12,408,964 

14,376,397 

6,710,120 

6,610,553 

North  Carolina.  . . 

5,453,975 

6,517,284 

15,543,008 

17,245,685 

9,851,493 

12,605,587 

8,146,000 

8,075,551 

Oregon . . . . 

133,857 

895, 375 

299,951 

5,316,817 

Pennsylvania . . . 

8,623,619 

10,463,306 

6,304,728 

6,548,847 

Rhode  Island . . 

356,487 

329,884 

197,451 

189,814 

South  Carolina. . . . . 

4,072,551 

4,572,060 

12,145,049 

11,623,860 

Tennessee., . . . . 

5,175,173 

6,897,074 

13,808,849 

13,457,900 

Texas  . . . . . 

643,976 

2,649,207 

10,852,363 

20,486,990 

Vermont...... . . . 

2,601,409 

2,758,443 

1,524,413 

1,402,390 

10,360,135 

11,435,954 

15,792,176 

19,578,940 

'Wisconsin  . . . . . 

1,045,499 

3,746,036 

1,931,159 

4,153,134 

Total  States  . . . 

112,833,813 

162,804,521 

180,361,927 

244,428,549 

TERRITORIES. 

Columbia,  District  of . . .  1. . . 

10,267 

17,474 

11,187 

16,789 

Dakota... . . . . . . . 

Oil 

Nebraska..,, . . . 

2, 115 
122,582 

*'i)  iWO 

New  Mexico . . . . 

166,201 

149,415 

124,370 

OUlj  i -Jo 

1,177,055 

Utah  . . . . . 

16,333 

82,260 

30,516 

58,808 

Washington . . . 

83, *022 

300,897 

Total  Territories . . . .  . . 

198,801 

456, 86B 

168,073 

2, 079,  GD5 

163,261,389 


Aggregate 


113,032,614 


180.528,000 


240,508,2*34 
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STATES. 

CASH  VALUE 

!  OF  FARMS. 

VALOE  OF  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS 

AND  MACHINERY. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1SG0. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Alabama  . . . . . . . 

6-1, 323,224 

172,176,168 

5,125,603 

7,287,599 

Arkansas . . . . 

15,265,245 

'  91,673,403 

1,601,296 

4,024,114 

California . . . . 

3,874,041 

46,571,994  i 

103,483 

2,443,297 

Connecticut... . . . 

72,726,422 

90,830,005 

1,892,541 

2,339,481 

Delaware . . . ' . . . 

38,880,031 

31,426,357 

510,279 

817,883 

Florida . . . 

0,323,100 

.16,371,684 

058,795 

888,930 

Georgia...,, . .  . . . . 

95,753,445 

■  157,072,803 

5,894,150 

6,844,387 

Illinois . . . 

96, 133, 21)1) 

432,531,072 

G, 405, 561 

18,276,160 

Indiana.. ,,  . . . . 

136,385,173 

344,902,776 

6,704,414 

10,420,820 

Iowa . . . . . . 

16,657,567 

118,741,405 

1,172,869 

5,190,042 

Kansas . . . . i . , . . , 

11,394,18*1 

67?;,  MR 

Kentucky  . . . 

155,021,262 

291,496,955 

5,169,037 

7,474,573 

Louisiana . . . 

75,814,398 

215,565,421 

11,576,938 

20,391,383 

Maine..... . .  . . 

64,8Gl,748 

|  78,690,725 

2,284,557 

3,298,327 

Maryland . . . 

87,178,545 

145,973,677 

2,463,443 

4,010,529 

Massachusetts . . . . . 

109,076,347 

133,255,948 

3,209,584 

3,894,998 

Michigan  . . . . . . 

51,872,446 

163,279,087 

2,891,371 

5,855,042 

Minnesota.,,, . . . . .. ........ ...... 

161,948 

19,070,737 

15,981 

1,044.009 

Mississippi . . . . . . . 

54,738,031 

180,800,914 

5,762,927 

8,664,816 

Missouri ,  . . . . 

63,225,543 

230,632,126 

3,981,525 

8,711,508 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

55,245,997 

69,689,761 

2,314,125 

2,682,412 

New  Jersey . . . . . . 

120,237,511 

180,250,338 

4,425,503 

5,746,507 

New  York . . 

554,5*16,042 

803,343,593 

22,084,926 

29,160,505 

Nortli  Carolina  ,  . . . . 

67,891,766 

143,301,065 

3,931,532 

5,873,9*12 

Ohio . . 

358,758,603 

606,564,171 

12,750,585 

16,700,226 

Oregon . .  . . 

2,849,170 

14,765,355 

183,423 

949,103 

Pennsylvania . . . 

407,876,099 

662,050,707 

14,722,541 

22,4*12,842 

Rhode  Island  . . . . 

17,070,802 

19, 385,573 

497,201 

587,041 

South  Carolina . . . 

82,431,684 

139,652,508 

4,136,354 

6, 151, C57 

T  eunessee . . 

97,851,212 

272,555,054 

5,360,210 

8,371,095 

Texas . . . . 

16,550,008 

104,007,689 

2,151,704 

6,114,362 

Vermont . . . . . . 

63,367,237 

91,511,673 

2,739,282 

3,554,728 

Virginia . . . . . . 

216,401,543 

371,096,211 

7,021,772 

9,381,008 

Wisconsin  . . . 

28,528,563 

131,117,082 

1,041,568 

5,758,847 

Total  .States . . . . . 

3,267,879,245 

6,038,414,221 

151,385,170 

246,125,005 

TEUHITOntES, 

Columbia,  District  of.. . . 

1,730,460 

9,089,267 

40,220 

54,410 

Dakota...,  ....  . . . . . 

97,335 

15,574 

Nebraska. . . . . 

3,916,002 

180,082 

New  Mexico.... . . . . 

1,653,923 

2,701,626 

77,960 

194,005 

Utah... . ........... . 

311,700 

1,637,854 

84,283 

255,854 

Washington. . . . 

1,11(5,203 

202,506 

Total  Territories . . . . . . . . . 

3,G96,  lbl 

12,458,286 

202,408 

902,431 

Aggregate  . . . . . . 

3,271,575,426 

6,650,872,507 

151,587,038 

047,027,406 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


STATES. 

Horses. 

Asses  and  mules. 

Milch  cows. 

Working  oxen, 

1850. 

1860, 

1850. 

1860, 

1850. 

1860. 

1850, 

I860. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number 

.  Number . 

Number. 

Number, 

Number. 

Number, 

Alabama . . . 

128,001 

127,205 

59,695 

108,701 

227,791 

234,045 

66,961 

92,495 

Arkansas ..... .... ..... 

60,107 

101,249 

11,559 

44,158 

93,151 

158, B73 

34,239 

70,944 

California  . . . . 

21,719 

160,395 

1,666 

13,744 

4,280 

198,859 

4,780 

31.527 

Connecticut ........... 

26,879 

33,276 

49 

82 

85,401 

98,877 

46,968 

47,939 

Delaware . 

13,852 

16,562 

791 

2,294 

10,248 

22,595 

9,797 

9,530 

Florida...... . .  .... 

10,848 

13,424 

5,002 

10,909 

72,876 

92,704 

5,794 

7,787 

Georgia . 

151,331 

130,771 

57,379 

101,069 

334,223 

290,688 

,  73,266 

74,487 

Illinois..... ...... ..... 

267,653 

575,161 

10,573 

38,881 

294,671 

532,731 

76,156 

90,973 

Indiana . 

314,299 

409,504 

6,599 

18,627 

284,554 

491,033 

40,221 

95,982 

Iowa . . . . 

38,536 

174,957 

754 

5^713 

45,704 

188,546 

21,892 

56,563 

Kindis 

18,882 

1,430 

26, 726 

0(V  jpg 

Kentucky  .............. 

315,682 

355,704 

65,609 

117,635 

247,475 

269,215 

02,274 

108,999 

Louisiana . . 

69,514 

79,068 

44,849 

92,259 

105,556 

130,672 

54,968 

61,008 

Maine.... . 

41,731 

60,638 

55 

104 

133,556 

147,315 

83,893 

79,792 

Maryland. . . . 

75,684 

93,406 

5,644 

9,829 

86,856 

99,463 

34,135 

34,534 

Massachusetts .... ...... 

.  42,316 

47,786 

34 

108 

130,099 

144,492 

46,011 

38,221 

Michigan. . 

53,506 

154, 168 

70 

359 

99,676 

200,635 

5i)j  tijO 

65,949 

Minnesota... . . 

360 

17, 122 

14 

395 

607 

40,386 

655 

27,574 

Mississippi  . . 

115,460 

117,134 

54,547 

112,488 

214,231  i 

207,134 

83,485 

104,184 

Missouri . . . 

225,319 

361,874 

41,667 

80,941 

230,169 

345,243 

112,168 

166,588 

New  Hampshire . . 

3-1,233 

41,101 

19 

10 

94,277 

94,880 

59,027 

51,51-2 

New  Jersey, . . 

!  63,955 

79,707 

4,089 

6,332 

118,736 

138,818 

12,070 

10,067 

New  York  . 

447,014 

503,725 

963 

1,553 

931,324 

1,123,634 

178,909 

121,702 

North  Carolina . 

148,693 

150,661 

25,259 

51,338 

221,799 

228,623 

37,309 

48,511 

Ohio . . . . 

463,397 

622,829 

3,423 

6,917 

544,499 

696,309 

65,361 

61,760 

Oregon..... . 

8,046 

36,600 

420 

990 

9,427 

53,072 

8,114 

7,426 

Pennsylvania....  ...... 

350,393 

437,654 

2,259 

8,832 

530,221 

673,547 

61,527 

60,371 

Rhode  Island . 

6,163 

7,121 

1 

10 

18,698 

19,700 

8,139 

7,857 

South  Carolina ......... 

97,171 

81,125 

37,483 

56,456 

193,244 

163, 938 

20,507 

22,629 

Tennessee.,,..,,.. . 

270,636 

289,548 

75,303 

119,221 

250,456 

247, 105 

86,255 

104,495 

Texas . . 

76,760 

320,621 

12,463 

63,000 

217,811 

598^086 

51,265 

172,243 

Vermont . . . . 

61,057 

67,250 

218 

35 

146,218 

171, G98 

48,577 

42,860 

Virginia.... . . . 

272,403 

287,522 

21,483 

41,014 

317,619 

330,627 

89,513 

97,662 

Wisconsin  .  . . 

30,179 

116,192 

156 

1,019 

64,339 

193,996 

42,601 

93,660 

Total  States, . 

4,328,337 

6,089,942 

550,295 

1,116,533 

0,388,785 

8,663,265 

1,683,067 

2,188,154 

TERRITORIES, 

Columbia,  District  of. . , 

824 

641 

57 

122 

813 

639 

104 

60 

Dakota . . . 

84 

19 

286  . 

3-J8 

Nnhrasltn . 

4,522 

473 

7 

10  70ft 

New  Mexico . 

5,079 

10, 119 

8,654 

11,255 

10,G35 

i 

34,461 

12,557 

/  WV 

26, 104 

Utah . . 

2,429 

5, 145 

325 

973 

4,861 

13,052 

5,2GG 

9,903 

Washington. 

5,005  . 

178 

10,034  , 

2,777 

Total  Territories.. 

8,332 

25,516 

9,030 

13,020 

16,309 

65,597 

17,627 

51,921 

Aggregate . 

4,336,719 

6,115,458 

559,331 

1,129,553 

6,385,094 

8,72S,862 

1,700,694 

2,240,075 

182,415 

284,736 

690,019 

631,707 

K41.2M 

881.877 

Number. 
371,880 
91,250 
17,574 
174,181 
27,503 
23,311 
500,435 
694,043 
1,122,493 
149. 9G0 


Number. 

309,001 

202,674 

1,075,718 

117,107 

18,857 

29,958 

512,618 

775,230 

2,157,375 

258,228 


Number , 
1,904,540 
836,727 
2,776 
76,472 
56,281 
209,453 
2,168,617 
1,915,907 
2,263,776 
323,247 


Number , 
1,7315,959 
1,155,379 
453,523 
75,120 
47,848 
274,314 
2,036,116 
2,279,7:22 
2,498,528 
921,161 


Dollars. 
21,699,112 
6,647,969 
3,3al,  058 
7, 467, 490 
1,849,281 
2,680,058 
25,728,416 
24,209,258 
22,478,555  | 
3,089,275 


Dollars. 

43,061,605 

22,040,211 

36,601,154 

11,311,079 

3,144,706 

5,480,769 

38,372,734 

73,434,021 

50,116,004 

21,776,786 


9,375 

11,548 

563,935 

320,209 

414,051 

403,574 

661,018 

2,733,207 

154, 143 

149,359 

669,137 

615,696 

76.203 

235,210 

1,102,091 

110,333 

451,577 

177,903 

188,651 

746,435 

E0 

304,929 
762,511 
384,756 
160,488 
3,453,241 
595,249 
3,942,929 
15,362 
1,822,357 
44,296 
285,551 
811,591 
100,530 
1,014,122 
1,310,004 
124. 896 


938,990 

180,855 

452,472 

155,765 

114,829 

1,465,477 

13,123 

337,754 

937,445 

310,534 

135,228 

2,617,855 

546,749 

3,003,887 

75,936 

1,031,540 

32,624 

233,509 

773,317 

783,618 

721,993 

1,042,946 

332,454 


2,891,163 
597, 301 
54,593 
352,911 
81,119 
205,817 
734 
1,582,734 
1,702,625 
63,487 
250,370 
1,018,252 
1,812,813 
1,964,770 
30,235 
1,040,366 
19,509 
1,06a, 503 
3,101,600 
692,022 
G6,296 
1,829,843 
159,276 


2,330,595 
642,855 
54,783 
387,756 
73,948 
374,664 
101,252 
1,534,097 
2,354,425 
51,935 
236,089 
910,178 
1,883,214 
2,175,623 
79,600 
1,031,266 
17,478 
965,779 
2,343,943 
l,3o8, 3/8 
49,433 
1,589,519 
333,957 


2y,GGlj43G 
11,152,275 
9,705,726 
7,997,634 
9,647,710 
8,008,734 
92,859 
19,403,  G62 
19,887,580 
8,871,901 
10,679,291 
73,570,499 
17,717,647 
44,121,741 
1,876,189 
41,500,053 
1,532,637 
15,060,015 
29,978,010 
10,412,927 
12,643,223 
33,656,659 
4,897,385 


61,868,237 

24,751,822 

15,437,533 

14,607,653 

12,737,744 

23,220,026 

3.655.366 
40,245,079 
53,693,673 
10,924,627 
16, 134,693 

103,856,296 
31, 130, 80o 
.  80,433,780 
6,272,392 
69,672,726 
2,012,044 
23,934,465 
01,257,374 
52,892,934 
15,834,393 
47,791,256 

17.807.366 


|  21,342,537  22,431,423  30,344,350  32.497,811  542,067,276 


1,099  71,643 

237  . 

25,965  . 

9,489  1,494,629 

10,780  546,968 

9,836  . ...... 


109,610 
39,116 
1,216,323 
4,386,084 
1,729,012 
1, 147,681 


57,406  2,113,240 
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Table  No.  36. — . "Productions  of  Agriculture. 


WHEAT. 

RYE. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

Bwhels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

Bushels, 

Alabama  . . . 

294,044 

1,222,487 

17,261 

73,942 

28,754,048 

32,761,194 

Arkansas,... . . . 

199,639 

955,298 

8,047 

77,869 

8,893,939 

17,758,665 

17,228 

5,946,019 

524,857 

2,059,835 

Connecticut . . 

41,702 

52,401 

600,893 

618,702 

935,043 

Delaware. . . . 

482,511 

912,941 

8,066 

27,209 

3,145,542 

3,892,337 

Florida.......  . . . 

1,027 

2,808 

1,152 

21,314 

1,996,809 

2,824,538 

Georgia . . . . 

1,068,534 

2,544,913 

53,750 

115,532 

30,080,099 

30,776,293 

Illinois . 

9,4X4,575 

24,159,500 

83,364 

981,322 

57,646,984 

115,296.779 

Indiana  . . . . 

6,214,458 

15,219,120 

78,792 

400,226 

52,964,363 

69,641,591 

Iowa... . . 

1,530,581 

8,433,205 

19,916 

176,055 

8,656,799 

41,116,994 

Kansas . . . . 

168,527 

3,928 

5,678,834 

Kentucky . 

2,142,822 

7,394,811 

415,073 

1,055,262 

58,672,591 

64,043,633 

Louisiana  . . . . 

417 

29,263 

475 

12,789 

10,266,373 

16,205,856 

Maine..... . 

296,259 

233,877 

102,916 

123,290 

1,750,056 

1,546.071 

Maryland........  ...... 

4,494,680 

6,103,480 

226,014 

518,901 

10, 749, 85B 

13,444,922 

Massachusetts ......... 

31,211 

119,783 

481,021 

388,085 

2,345,490 

2,157,063 

Michigan.,... . 

4,925,889 

8,313,185 

105,871 

494,197 

5,641,420 

12,152,110 

Minnesota... . . 

1,401 

2,195,812 

125 

124,259 

10,725 

2,987,570 

Mississippi  ............. 

137,990 

579,452 

9,606 

41,260 

22,446,552 

29,563,735 

Missouri  . . . 

2,981,052 

4,237,586 

44,268 

293,262 

.36,214,537 

72,892,157 

New  Hampshire . . 

185,658 

23B,  966 

183,117 

128,248 

1,573,670 

1,414,628 

New  Jersey  . . 

1,601,100 

1,703,128 

1,255,578 

1,439,497 

8,759,704 

9,723,330 

New  York..... . . 

13,121,498 

8, 081,100 

4,148,182 

4,786,905 

17,858,400 

20,061,048 

North  Carolina . . 

2,130,102 

4,743,706 

229,563 

43G,85G 

27,941,051 

30,078,564 

Ohio .... .......... ..... 

14,487,351 

14,532,570 

425,918 

656, 146 

59,078,695 

70,637,140 

Oregon . . 

211,943 

822,408 

106 

2,714 

2,918 

74,566 

Pennsylvania . 

15,3G7,  G91 

13,045,231 

4,805,160 

5,474,792 

19,835,214 

28, 196,821  ; 

Rhode  Island . . 

49 

1,131 

26,409 

28,259 

539,201 

458,912 

South  Carolina  . . 

1,066,277 

1,285,631 

43,790 

89,091 

10,271,454 

15,065,606 

Tennessee . 

1,619,386 

5,409,863 

69,137 

265,344 

52,276,223 

50,748,20G 

Texas . . . 

f41,729 

1,464,273 

3,108 

95,012 

6,028,876 

16,521,503 

Vermont . . . 

535,955 

431,127 

176,233 

130,976 

2,032,396 

1,463,020 

Virginia..... . . 

11,212,616 

13,129,180 

458,930 

944,024 

35,254,319 

38,360,704 

Wisconsin . . . 

4,286,131 

15,812,625 

81,253 

888,534 

1,988,979 

7)  563)290 

Total  States . 

100.161,356 

170,176,027 

14,183,094 

20,965,046 

591,630,564 

827,694,528 

TERRITORIES, 

Columbia,  District  of. . . . 

17,370 

12,760 

5,509 

6,939 

65,230 

80,840 

Dakota . . 

945 

700 

on  nnp 

Neb  raska ,,, . 

72,268 

1,185 

1  Dirt  'YQK 

New  Mexico  ........... 

196,516 

446,075 

1,300 

qftc  411 

1,  vHO,  /  OD 

710,605 

93,8(31 

Utah . . 

107,702 

382,697 

210 

873 

<->U  411 

9,899 

Washington  . . 

92,6119 

844 

4,792 

Total  Territories.... 

321,088 

1,007,351 

5,719 

11,210 

440,540 

2,757,179 

Aggregate . 

100,485,944 

171,183,381 

14,188,813 

20,976,286 

592,071,104 

830,451,707 
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OATS. 

RICE. 

TOBACCO. 

GINNED  COTTON. 

1850. 

1800. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

Bushels. 

3, 965, 60S 
656,183 

Bushels. 
716,435 
502,866 
957,684  , 

Pounds. 

2,312,252 

63,179 

Pounds. 

490,559 

215 

1,800 

Pounds. 

164,990 

218,936 

1,000 

Pounds 
221,284 
999,757 
3,150  . 
6,000,133 

Bales.* 

584,429 

65,344 

Bales.* 

997,976 

367,485 

1,522,218  , 
1,046,910  , 
46,779 
1,231,817 
15,336,072 
5,028,755 
5,879,653 
80,744 
4,017,029 
65,845 
2,988,939 
3,959,298 
1,180,075 
4,073,098 
2,202,050 
121,033 

3  C«r)  870 

1,207,624 

find  *ii  r 

9,699  . 

66,586 

3,820,044 

10,087,241 

5,655,014 

1,524,345 

1,075,090 

38,950,691 

223,209 

52,507,652 

998,614 

423,924 

841,394 

758,015 
919,316 
7,014,230  , 
7,216.132 

45,131 

499.091 

63,322 

701,840 

6 

1,210 

1,044,620 

6,041 

14  , 

312,919 
16,978 
LOB,  102, 433 
4fl,GlO 
1,583 
38,410, 9G5 

8,201,311 
89,637 
2,181,037 
2,242, 151 
1,165, 14G 
2,866,056 
30,582 
1,503,286 

5,688 

4,425,319 

24,407 

6,455,017 

55,501,108 

26,878 

758 

178,737 

4,092 

722,218 

21  407  497 

3,233,198 

120,621 

38,510 

1,245 

2,719,856 

700 

657,293 

9,767 

49,960 

17,113,784 

50 

127,736 

25,086,196 

21,231 

48-1,292 

1,195,699 

100 

973,381 

3,378,063 

20,553,814 

4,052,078 

13,472,742 

61,214 

21,53S,15G 

215,232 

2,322,155 

7,703,086 

199,017 

o  n07  7!M 

I, 329,213 

4.539.132 

35.175.133 
2,781,8G0 

15.479.133 
900,204 

27,387,149 

234,453 

936,974 

2.313. 132 
988,812 

3,511,605 

10,184,865 

II, 059,270 

310 
P.3,  IRQ 

149,485 

5,704,582 

33,853,250 

25,528,972 

1  ipn 

5,465,868 

7,593,076 

,11,98-1,786 

10,454,449 

50,545 

145,514 

325 

215 

912,651 

3,181,586 

705 

159,930,613 

258,854 

88,203 

119,100,528 

30,516 

25,670 

74,285 
20, 148,932 
66,697 

104,412 

38,931,277 

98,016 

12,153 

123,967,757 

£7,595 

300,901 

191,532 

58,072 

353,413 

227,450 

405,100 

10,179,144 

3,414,672 

17, 154 

8,225 

56,803,227 

1,268 

3,947 

13,727 

146,565,140 

172,089,095 

215,313,497 

187,140,173 

109,736,318 

- : - - - 

429,364,751 

2,445,793 

5,190,9-14 

8,134 

29,548 
2,540 
79,977 
.  7,491 
188,036 
158,001 

..... 

7,800 

15,200 

3,801 

6,999 

10 

.  e; 

' 

8,467 

,  u 

10,900 

70 

3,133 

10 

19,039 

465,593 

16,337 

2G,020 

,  1,133 

- 

146,584,171 

1  172,554, 08E 

1  215,313,491 

’  187,140,171 

)  199,752,  C5E 

i  429,390,771 

2,445,793 

1  5,198,077 

*  Of  400  pounds  each. 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas 
California  . , 
Connecticut 
Delaware  „ . 


2,010,287  2,405,204 


Kentucky., . . .  2,29., 433 

Louisiana . .......  109,897 

Maine . 1,364,034 

Maryland . .  ...  477,438 

Massachusetts . .  580,135 

Michigan .  2,043,263 

Minnesota...,,..,.,.,.. ......  85 

Mississippi . .  559,619 

Missouri . . . .  1,527, 1C4 

New  Hampshire . .  1, 108, 476 

New  Jersey . 375,356 

New  York.,., .  10,071.301 

North  Carolina  . . .  970, 738 


Pennsylvania 
rjiode  Islaud . 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee.... 


2,297,433  2,325,124 

109,897  296,187 

1,364,034  1,495,0C3 

477,438  -491,511 

585,136  377,267 

2,043,263  4,062,858 

65  22,740 

559,619  637,729 

1,627,164  2,069,778 

1,108,476  1,100,212 

375,396  349,250 

10,071.301  9,451,473 

970,738  863,473 


10,196,371  10,648,161 


,481,570 

4,752,523 

129.692 

90.699 

7,699 

651,039 

1,728,074 

136,404 

550,913 

1,067,644 

359,560 

91,040 

68,912 

4,951,01-1 

515,004 

1,316,  o;j3 

99,604 

1.402.OT7 

1,647,293 

1.833.148 


0,374,617 

1,264,429 


5,264,733 

2,027.915 


939,  OOO 
4,304,919 


226,735 

1.171.017 


5,147,908 

2,292,118 

3,848,505 


Total  Territories .  42,646  579,015  23,731  88,267  72,1203  j  548,063 

Aggregate .  52,516.959  00,511,343  9,219,901  15,188,013  65,797,890  1110,571,201 
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SWEET  POTATOES. 


Bushels. 

5,475,204 

788,149 

1,000 

80 

G5,443 
757,226 
6,9BG,428 
157,433 
.  201,711 

6,243 


998,179 

1,428,453 


1,177 

200 

4,741,795 

335,505 


508,015 

5,629 

5,095,709 

187,991 


4,337,469 

2,777,716 

1,332,158 


1,813,634 

879 


Bushels. 
5,420,987 
1,4G2,714 
158,001 
.  2,710 
142,213 
1,213,493 
6,508,541 
341,443 
284,304 
50,938 
9,221 
1,057,558 
2,070,901 
1,435 
23,744 
61C 
36,285 
781 

4,348,491 

335,103 

161 

1,034,833 

7,523 
6,140,039 
297,908 
335 
103,190 
9:1G 
4,115,698 
2,614,558 
1,853,306 
623  ! 
1,900,803 
2,3-15 


Bushels. 

3,958 

177 

9,712 

19,099 

56 


151,731 

745 

112,385 

75,219 

1,21G 

228 

9,631 

70,256 

6,492 

3,585,059 

2,735 

334,358 


Bushels. 

14,703 

3,079 

4,307,775 

20,813 

3,646 

15 

14,682 

1,175,651 

296,374 

454,116 

4,128 

,270,685 

144 

802,109 

17,350 

134,891 

305,914 

125,130 

1,596 

228,502 

121,103 

24,915 

4,186,667 

3,415 

1,601,082 

26,463 

530,716 

40,993 

11,490 

23,489 

38,905 

75,282 

68,759 

678,992 


Bushels. 

318 

175 


16, 097 
3 

104,523 
103,671 
105,895 
472,917 
515 
1,121 
23,641 
65,265 
.  878,934 
3,183,955 
16,704 
638,060 


2, 193,692 
1,245 
283  | 
19,427 
59  ' 
209,819  I 
211,698 
79,878 


valoe  or  orchard 
prodocts. 


Bushels. 
1,334  j 
488 
36,486 
309,107 
’  16,355 


2,023 

345,069 

367,707 

216,524 

36,799 

18,929 

160 

339,520 

212,338 

123,202 

000,435 

27,677 

1,740 

182,292 

89,996 

877,386 

5,126,305 

35,924 

2,327,005 

2,685 

5,572,026 

602 

14,421 

1,612 

215,821 

477,808 

G7,G22 


Dollars, 
15,408 
40,141 
17.700 
175,118 
46,574 
1,280 
92,776 
446.049 
324,940 
8,434  j 


50,405 
514,711 
248,563 
007,268 
1,761,950 
34,348 
695,921 
1,271 
723,389 
63,994 
35, 108 
52,894 
12,505“ 
315, 255 
177,137 
4,823 


Dollars. 
213, 323 
56,230 
607,459 
508,848 
114,225 

21,716 
176,048 
1,145,933 
1,212,142 
131,234 
724 
604,851 
110,923 
501,767 
252,196 
925,519 
1,137,678 
298 
259,380 
810,975 

557.934 
429,402 

3,726,380 

643,688 

1,858,673 

474.934 
1,479,938 

83,691 

213,989 

314,269 

46,802 

198,427 

800,650 

76,096 


38,264, 5pl  41,601,750  5,165,136  15,613,604  8,956,102  17,651,061  7,700,112  19,696,345 


3,497  4,191  75 
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Table  No.  36. — Productions  <zf"  ■Agriculture 


STATES. 

CANE  SO  GAB. 

CANE  MOLASSES. 

soBGiicrnr 

molassejs- 

MAPLE 

molasses, 

1850. 

1860. 

3850. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

JJkis.* 

87 

Hkds,* 

108 

Gallons. 

83,423 

Gallons. 

81,694 

Gallons. 

67,  J  73 

Gallons, 

18 

,  115,670 

Arkansas . ............ 

300 

.  '  665 

395 

2,277 

50 

761 

S53 

3,750 

1,761 

1,167 

352, 893 

435,690 

846 

216,245 

546,770 

103,450 

30 

Illinois . . . . 

8,354 

797,  090 
827,777 

.......... 

180,325 

203,038 

3,162 

1,993,  474 

97,751 

7£V4  82 

2 

109.  (Ml 

10 

30,079 

10,931,177 

3,167 

365,861 

220,001 

297, 81G 

14,535,157 

60,470 

1,430 

45 

863 

2,40} 

4,693 

19,823 

2GG,  509 

!  Id,  974 

21,830 

8 

244 

18.318 

3,445 
22 ,305 

8,  207 

5,636 

9,811 

954 

776,  IOI 

18,280 

36 

360 

8,0$) 

NpwVork..  r .  r  r _ _ r . 

56,539 

I  704 

15 

&G5 

131,841 

TCn  rt  h  Hamlin  ft  rflI 

38 

12,494 

263,  475 

17, 759  . 

Oh  in  tTTrtrftftllJ1  t 

197,308 

24 

707,416 
419 
9,  GOG 

392*033 

OfAgnn  .TI(ftf  M|M)  l(i 

Pennsylvania,  .f  yt  1t r 

50,652 

4 

127,455 

K 

Elsutla  Island  . . 

15 

South  Carolina . . . . . . 

77 

198 

15,904 
7,933 
'  441,918 

15,114 

51,  011 

V 

Tennesson . 

3 

294,322 

388,937 

485,  8 '28 
115,051 

ft  7*1 

Texas........ . . . 

7,351 

590 

Uj  i0‘t 

Vermont . 

5,997 

40,322 

Virginia . 

50 

221, 017 
19,  1253 

Tfift  V)(i 

Wisconsin . , _ T .  , 

283 

9,874 

J  VI IjitTJ 

do  riri'i 

0«J}  UVJ 

Total  States _ 

237,133 

302,205 

13,696,697 

1G, 937, 080 

7.17ft  nan 

1,941,239 

TEUKITOIUES. 

Columbia,  District  of . 

Dakota. . . .  , 

.  ’ 

M 

Nebraska . . . 

on  -*  nn 

<i\J 

New  Mexico . . 

4,336  . 
58  » 

SylKiy  , 
33.,  51)0  , 

*75 

Utah  . . . . 

, 

Washington  . 

,,,M 

Total  Territories...,,.  . 

4,294  . 

58,  083 

295 

Aggregate  . . 

237, 133 

302,205 

12,700,991 

16,337,080 

7,235,  035 

1,944,59-1 

*  Of  1,000  pounds  each, 


U‘< 
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BEESWAX 

and  honey . 

BEESWAX. 

HONEY, 

TOTAL  BEES¬ 
WAX  &  HONEY. 

VALDE  or  HOME-MADE 

MANUFACTURES. 

VALUE  OF  ANIMALS  ,  HI 

SLAUGHTERED,  p'l 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

i860.  H 

f.  Pounds , 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars.  1 1 !( 

897,021 

153,018 

1,189,07 J 

1,342,091 

1,934,120 

1,920,175 

4,823,485 

10,325,022 

192,338 

50,797 

802,748 

853,545 

638,217 

928,481 

1,163,313 

3,895,399 

I  -ituni.MM 

570 

2,370 

2,940 

7,000 

265,674 

107, 173 

3,562,887  1 

|  93,304 

4,371 

62,730 

67,101 

192,250 

48,954 

2,202,266 

3,181,992  (1 

1  41,248 

1,993 

GG,I37 

68,130 

38,121 

17,591 

373,665 

573,075  ll 

1  1.8, 971 

10,883 

1,103,540 

1,174,423 

75,582 

62,243 

514,685 

1,201,441 

732,514 

61,505 

953,915 

1,015,420 

1,838, 9G8 

1,431,413 

6,339,762 

10,908,204 

(  809,444 

56,874 

1,333,280 

1,390, 154 

1,155,902 

033,815 

4,972,2B6 

15,159,343  L 

935,329 

35,074 

1,186,865 

1,221,939 

1,631,039 

847,251 

6,507,935 

9,592,322 

321,711 

32,802 

919,750 

952,552 

221,200 

314,016 

821,164 

4,403,463  P 

4li7 

14 ; 943 

15,400 

15,371 

547,450  'iff 

1,158,019 

68,340 

1,768,692 

1,837,032 

2,459,128 

2,005,578 

6,462,598 

11,640,740  h 

96,701 

4,748 

90,770 

95,518 

139,232 

503,124 

1,458,990 

2,083,736  J' 

189,618 

8,769 

314,685 

323,454 

513,599 

490,787 

1,646,773 

2,780,170  X, 

74,802 

6,960 

193,354 

200,314 

111,828 

67,003 

1,954,800 

2,821,510  '[> 

1  •  59,508 

3,289 

59, 125 

62,414 

205,333 

245,886 

2,500,924 

2,915,045  i 

l  359,232 

41,972 

728,900 

770,872 

340,947 

143,181 

1,328,327 

4,080,720 

|  .  80 

2,083 

32,840 

34,023 

8,057 

2,840 

732, 41B  ( $ 

397,460 

40,449 

595,859 

630,308 

1,164,020 

1,318,426 

3,630,582 

7,528,007  i  % 

1,328,972 

79,190 

1,585,983 

1,G65,173 

1,074,705 

1,084,262 

3,307,106 

9,8 44,449 

117, 140 

4,936 

125,142 

130,078 

393,455 

251,013 

1,522,673 

3,787,500 

156,694 

8,130  i 

185,925 

.  194,055 

112,781 

27,588 

2,638,552 

4,120,276 

|(  1,755,830 

121,019 

2,369,751 

2,490,770 

1,280,333 

717,865 

13,573,883 

15,841,403  ; 

f  512,289 

1  170,495 

2,055,969 

2,226,404 

2,086,522 

2,045,372 

5,707,866 

10,414,546  J 

j;  804,275 

!  52,415 

1,389,292 

1,441,707 

1,712,106 

600,081 

7,439,243 

14,293,972 

334 

627 

961 

45,914 

164,530 

640,196  T 

1  839,509 

52,570 

1,402,128 

1,454,698 

749,132 

544,732 

6,219,848 

13,399,378  J 

6,347 

540 

5,261 

5,801 

26,495 

7,834 

667,486 

713,725  j| 

216,281 

40,479 

52B,077 

566, 556 

909,525 

815,117 

3,502,637 

6,072,822  I 

!  1,036,572 

104,086 

1,494,680 

1,598,966 

3,137,790 

3,166,195 

6,401,765 

12,345,696  ^ 

380,825 

26,585 

550,708 

577,293 

266,984 

506,169 

1,116,137 

5,218,987  || 

249,422 

8,258 

204,647 

212,905 

207,710 

63,295 

1,861,336 

2,549,001  '|| 

880,767 

94,861 

1,430,811 

1,525,672 

2,150,312 

1)573) 58d 

7,502,986 

11,488,441 

1  131,005 

8,009 

207,184 

215,193 

43,G24 

1 285423 

920,178 

3,368,710  I  | 

14,853,128 

'I  - 

1,357,071 

25,013,760 

26,370,831 

27,484,144 

24,226,461 

111,543,994 

212,032,055  § 1 
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The  number  of  Horses ,*  Asses  and  Mules,  Neat  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  as 
returned  by  circular  of  assistant  marshals  of  Census,  I860.* 


STATES. 

IIor3es. 

Asses  and 
mules. 

Neat  cattle. 

Sheep. 

Stvine, 

11,692 

6,329 

12,769 

16,239 

3,975 

40,208 

12,404 

6,481 

23,414 

2,700 

559 

63,528 

18,919 

3,762 

20,034 

7,969 

4,035 

3,452 

135 

22,731 

California.... ..........  ........... 

53,795 

22.104 

Delaware . .  . . . 

3,791 

440 

6,779 

Florida . . . . 

4,562 

2,145 

78,836 

1,675 

26,092 

Georgia.... . . . 

43,641 

19,000 

203,070 

120,596 

375,350 

Illinois . . . . 

114,163 

7,700 

218,459 

33,822 

254,380 

Indiana . . . . 

39,425 

3,074 

79,340 

32,012 

146,034 

Iowa . . . . 

36,018 

2,054 

94,184 

22,267 

130,891 

Kansas . . 

8,124 

3,234 

34,938 

1,145 

10,500 

Kentucky  . . . . 

61,209 

18,427 

128,045 

67,161 

234,255 

Louisiana . . . . 

24,197 

14,916 

76,331 

21,643 

50,755 

Maine, . 

28,296 

98 

77,240 

61,926 

21,196 

Maryland . . . . 

9,224 

880 

9,555 

1,135 

15,113 

Massachusetts  . . . . . . 

56,745 

2 

48,329 

8,616 

43,146 

Michigan....... . . . . 

30,601 

151 

80,760 

47,916 

57,316 

Minnesota . . 

8,063 

479 

29,823 

2,473 

19,718 

Mississippi . 

2,445 

595 

6,881 

1,062 

3,175 

Missouri . . 

80,509 

10,625 

118,181 

96,005 

412,368 

New  Hampshire . 

12,881  : 

6 

21,254 

6,191 

17,423 

New  Jersey . . . . 

28,519 

6,022 

41,664 

12,093 

71,516 

New  York . .  . . 

92,458 

2,293 

31,801 

3,065  . 

100,791 

North  Carolina . . . . 

j  29,955 

8,494 

113,241 

77,296 

206,976 

Ohio  . . . . 

117,101 

3,240 

222,956 

132,653 

317,116 

Oregon . . . . 

16,690 

7,302 

59, 199 

10,788 

10,728 

Pennsylvania . 

66,180 

6,407 

168,104 

53,225 

200,236 

Rhode  Island . . . 

7,191 

49 

6,144 

5,455 

7,242 

South  Carolina . . . 

Tennessee.,.. . . . . 

21,925 

8,871 

58,512 

29,854 

108,577 

Texas., . . 

95,497 

13, 082 

861,646 

320,926 

198,261 

Vermont . . . . . 

17,201 

12 

26,686 

18,015 

18,526 

Virginia . . . 

42,786 

6,608 

143,535 

112,591 

198,121 

Wisconsin . .  . . . 

27,869 

505 

120,450 

11,885 

70,866 

TERRITORIES. 

Columbia,  District  of. . . . 

1,233 

159 

1,092 

62 

1,744 

Nebraska...., . . . . . . 

1,779 

951 

2,484 

52 

1,376 

New  Mexico  . . . 

6,541 

8,536 

.  27,116 

142,110 

7,624 

Utah  . . . . 

1,400 

375 

9,875 

4,325 

3,625 

Washington . . .  .. 

1,206 

457 

1,661 

212 

656 

Total . . . 

1,185,514 

166,786 

3,347,009 

1,505,810 

3,467,905 

Additional  to  the  returns  on  page  199, 
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Table  No.  37,  „ 


Newspapers  and  Periodicals  in  the  United  States  in  I860. 


STATES  AND  TERRI¬ 
TORIES. 

POLITICAL. 

RELIGIOUS. 

1 

1 

Weekly. 

■3 

ri 

o 

£ 

<3 

•a 

a 

0 

D 

< 

i 

& 

s 

<y 

S 

Monthly. 

Ss 

1 

Annual. 

Total. 

Alabama . . 

9 

1 

6 

73 

89 

2 

Q 

34 

34 

2 

California.  ....  . . 

22 

3 

2 

68 

1 

96 

4 

2 

0 

Connecticut . 

14 

1 

45 

3 

3 

4 

9 

13 

1 

2 

17 

20 

... 

Georgia  . . . . 

12 

1 

5 

56 

1 

75 

2 

2' 

MUM 

4 

23 

1 

6 

228 

1 

259 

5 

5 

u 

13 

5 

154 

172 

3 

3 

Q 

9 

2 

2 

106 

119 

1 

i 

3 

21 

24 

4 

1 

57 

4 

1 

g 

4 

2 

62 

2 

2 

7 

37 

iW 

g 

...... 

6 

6 

2 

■ 

. 

Massachusetts . 

17 

13 

■ 

78 

1 

s 

§H 

18 

10 

3 

31 

8 

3 

96 

1 

3 

1 

4 

■Minnesota ..... ...... 

4 

43 

47 

1 

Mississippi  . . . 

5 

1 

2 

62 

70 

] 

i 

Missouri  «•«» 

15 

3 

122 

1 

141 

9 

g 

ii 

New  Hampshire . 

17 

17 

j 

1 

Jersey  ( « r  - , . . . 

15 

1 

M 

63 

79 

'1 

l 

2 

Vork  ,  ... ...... 

68 

8 

280 

2 

2 

SfiS 

24 

25 

5 

Q 

56 

JVnrth  Carolina  . «  .... 

8 

4 

47 

5 

i 

6 

Ohio  -  Ttt  ,.t. . . 

22 

4 

8 

219 

3 

255 

27 

■ 

g 

37 

Oregon.. . . 

2 

11 

13 

1 

1 

28 

3 

1 

242 

3 

277 

20 

17 

4 

2 

43 

Rhode  Island  « *  . ... 

5 

1 

12 

18 

South  Carolina  « «  , , , 

2 

4 

27 

na 

mm 

■M 

1 

3 

TpqnpccPP  ....  1TT.T. 

8 

7 

51 

s 

SI 

I 

10 

Terns . 

3 

3 

71 

m 

■U 

* »  •« * 

4 

Vermont  -  T  ■  -  -  -  -  - _ _ 

2 

24 

26 

M 

4 

Virginia . . . 

15 

11 

5 

85 

1 

117 

im 

13 

Wisconsin ........... 

14 

8 

asm 

149 

i 

1 

District  of  Columbia. . 

5 

2 

1 

mm 

i 

13 

Nebraska  Territory 

1 

12 

13 

New  Mexico  Ter. .... 

**«««« 

2 

2 

Utah  Territory . . . 

Washington  Territory. 

4 

4 

Total . . 

372 

74 

■  84 

2,694 

15 

l 

2 

3,242 

17L 

|Q 

14 

G 

277 
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Table  No.  37. — Newspapers  and  JPeriodiea 

LITERARY.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

STATES  AND  TERRI-  ,  .  £ 

TORIES.  £  £  {?  -  3  -S  _•  >? 


Alabama... 
Arkansas . 
California.. 


Delaware . . .  1 

Florida . . . 2 

Georgia . 13 

llliaois..,. ..........  ....  3 

Indiana, ......  t .  3 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . . . 

Kentucky.. . 3 

Louisiana. .  ....  2 


3  1  . 

2  . 

4  3  . 


Massachusetts  ......  ....  31  18  2  .... 

Michigan . .  ....  3  . . .  .... 

Minnesota.. . . . .  . . .  .... 

Mississippi, . .  1  . . . . 

Missouri . .  ....  5  4  . 

New  Hampshire .  2  . . . 

New  Jersey .  6  . .  i 

NewYork . .  1  33  24  5  .... 

North  Carolina......  ....  5  2  .... 

Ohio . . .  1  6  17  .... 

Oregon . .  . . . . 

Pennsylvania . .  17  G  1  1 

Khode  Island . .  5  1  . . 

South  Carolina.,,.,.  ..  4  l  .......... 

Tennessee .  ....  2  11  1 

Texas .  ....  9  3  . 

Vermont... . .  1  . . 

Virginia,...  .,  .  ....  2  1  .  ... 

Wisconsin .  1  1  . . . 

District  of  Columbia.  ....  . .  .... 

Nebraska  Territory..  . . . . . 

New  Mexico  Ter, . .  ......  .... 

Utah  Territory . .  . . . 

Washington  Territory  ....  ......  ...... 


51  ..... 
3  . 


22  2D  18 


2  . . .  . 


5  . 

3  . .  . 

3  . . 


4  ...... 1 . 


2  177  104  12  3  298  13  5  3  131  75 
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in  the  United  States  in  1860 — Continued. 


NUMBER  OP  COPIES, 


•a 

« 


§ 


£ 

S 


& 


Monthly. 

1 

a 

Annually. 

7,200 

34,600 

500 

7,100 

l 

1,000 

- 

31,400 

18,540 

353,100 

3,900 

21,500 

3,000 

10,000 

2,045,000 

7,850 

218,850 

4,000 

464,684 

1,400 

4,500 

43,760 

2,775 

2,000 

43,900 

10,400 

1,000 

766,000 

57,600 

4,750 

8,000 

13,000 

6,800 

500 

3,500 

12,000 

3,000 

3,411,959 

101,000 

807,750 

ei* 

II 
i § 


8,820 


58,444 

19,100 


18,650 

38,100 

8,881 

7,700 

1,650 

19,500 

41,000 

8,141 

53,200 

169,600 

14,150 

2,524 

15,370 

44,550 


18,510 

487,340 

3,550 

84,560 

800 

233,550 

10.300 
1,600 

11.300 
5,360 

750 

44,4G0 

14,125 

33,910 


2,886 

3,300 


1,400 

3,600 

2,935 


695 


2,750 


3,978 

6,146 

2,400 

9,000 


2,500 

7,800 


18,900 

200 

4,212 


3,900 


6,200 

4,509 

9,288 


2,750 

3,220 

4,600 


400 

1,000 

2,300 

400 

3,294 

2,500 

900 

1,026 

1,600 

500 


2,000 

1,850 


40,700 

9,150 


5,000 


1,000 

58,871 

2,162 

3,500 


9,800 

2,000 


21,212 


3,000 

1,000 


74,289 
38,812 
131,249 
68,430 
12,850 
11,600 
127,322 
282,997 
134,600 
76,945 
20,270 
123,947 
77,800 
95,510 
62,898 
778,680 
92,648 
30,030 
65,867 
277,357 
19,700 
'  131,506 

2,600,925 
65,612 
805,810 
14,820 
700,961 
35,990 
41,070 
101,839 
9*0,615 
44,665 
189,360 
111,400 
26,000 
7,750 
1,150 
6,300 
2,350 


7.175.444 
2,122,224 

26,111,788 

9,555,672 

I, 010,776 
1,081,600 

13.415.444 
27,464,764 
10,090,310 

6,589,360 

1,565,540 

13,504,044 

16,948,000 

8,333,278 

20,721,472 

102,000,760 

II, 606,596 
2,344,000 
9,009,784 

29,741,464 

1,024,400 

12,801,412 

320,930,884 

4,862,572 

71,767,742 

1,074,640 

116,094,480 

5,289,280 

3,654,840 

10,053,152 

7,855,308 

2,579,080 

26,772,568 

10,798,670 

10,881,100 

519,000 

59,800 

327,600 

122,200 


1,478,435 


107,170 


175,165 


7,581,930 


927,951,548 
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Table  No,  38. 

RAILROADS  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


J nf  the  extent  of  line  completed,  and  the  cost  of  constru 
A  *  «4“"  1850  and  1860>  ^peotzvely. 

. .  tn  p4tend  over  two  or  more  States,  the  length  ana  cost  are  adjusted 
given  to  the  State  in  which  the  owners  are  domiciled.] 


STATE  OF  MAINE. 


railroads. 


Androscoggin.,... . . . 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec . 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence . .  ■ 

Bangor,  Oldtown,  and  Milford . . 

Calais  and  Baring. . * . 

Great  Falls  and  South  Berwick  ........ 

Kennebec  and  Portland  (with  branch)  , 

Lewy’s  Island  . . . . . 

Machiasport . * . . 

Penobscot  and  Kennebec . 

Portland  and  Oxford  Central . . 

Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth . 

Somerset  and  Kennebec... . . . 

York  and  Cumberland . . . 


Deduct— 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  in  N.  H.  and  Vt., 


Total  in  Maine  . 


1850. 


55.00 

48.00 

11.00 


59.50 


7.75 


1860. 


13.00 

51.34 


245.59 


245:59 


37.00 

55.00 

140.00 

12.50 
6.00 
6.00 

72.50 

16.50 
7.75 

54.78 

18.50 
51.34 
37.00 
18.50 


COBTOF  CONSTRUCTION, E’ 


1850. 


$1,816,670 

1,642,214 

135,000 


542.37 

70.20 


472.17 


1,742,370 

.  110,000 


260,000 

1,293,640 


6,999,894 


6,999,894 


I860. 


$757, 

2,218, 

7,559, 

244, 

226, 

1C9, 

2,871, 

315. 

100, 

1,879, 

370, 

1,500. 

835 

1,090 


20,137 

3,561 


16,570 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


— - - - - — “  7 

23.76 

23.76 

506,018 

C0£ 

5i.34 

93.54 

1,282,945 

2,801 

Boston,  Concord,  and  jttonins«u . . . . 

Cheshire  . . . 

53.64 

17.53 

53.64 

28.12 

2,739,3  1  8 
421,715 

3,071 

84’ 

34.53 

34.53 

1,386,788 

1,501 

18.23 

47.00 

478,464 

1,101 

14.16 

14,04 

209,063 

25 

16.55 

16.55 

525,205 

52 

6.59 

20.09 

133, 520 

43 

26.47 

26.47 

732, 790 

1,00 

If/ionmnAlr  nnrl  Hnn TlPpHlMl f  RlVPrfl  ......  ...... 

43.-30 

52.68 

821, 986 

1,28 

82.57 

82.57 

2,795,603 

3,34 

. , . 

9.36 

24 
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Table  No.  38. — Railroads  of  the  United  States — Continued. 

STATE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


MILEAGE. 

OOBT  OF  CONSTROCTIOH,  ETC. 

1 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

I860. 

24.68 

25.26 

$930,063 

fiil.QflO.OOO 

11.80 

425.15 

564.42 

13,122,741 

18,836,601 

Add- 

52.00 

2,638,064 

1,793,994 

40.17 

40.17 

1,651,392 

465.32 

656.59 

14,774,133 

23,268,659 

STATE  OP  VERMONT. 

40.03 

90.70  1 

1,323,039 

2,531,146 

119.54 

119.54 

4,343,441 

4,607,451 
1,771  6B3 

44.73 

8.39 

255,700 

8.00 

200,000 

1,350,695 

8,402,055 

1,301,886 

47.00 

120.00 

120.00 

5,134,421 

23.69 

59.50 

1,083,500 

279.57 

521.55 

10,800,901 

21,504,116 

Add— 

18.20 

923,322 

908,777 

17.00 

279.57 

556.75 

10,800,991 

23,336,215 

STATE  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 


15,03 

360,017 

19,50 

295,337 

21.14 

21.14 

600,000 

600,000 

27,62 

28.62 

1,945,646 

2,428,593 

83.05 

83.05 

4,021,606 

3,410,323 

4,303,499 

47.47 

47.47 

3,161,009 

T lA.frtu  nnil  tiWii’nnctnr  twit’ll  ,, 

68.40 

68.40 

4,883,648 

4,738,442 

28.84 

47.14 

626,543 

1,031,625 

TCivpr  fWlth  .  .  .  .  Kltlil  ...... 

52.35 

52.35 

1,798,825 

1,802.043 

9.20 

233^124 

3,26 

.’3.26 

132,171 

136,789 

58.51 

72.50 

3,095,186 

4,168,949 

3,78 

55,894 
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STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


MILEAGE. 

COST  OF  CONS' 

r  RUCTION,  ETC, 

RA.ltROi.D8. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

21,18 

21.18 

$ 537, 860 

$747,008 

15.11 

400,055 

65.78 

67.78 

3,552,282 

3,540,000 

13.99 

13,99 

259,073 

333,884 

6.18 

9.00 

763,844 

1,940,942 

24.96 

596,651 

0.66 

lff4M, _ _  tl 

13,075 

6.63 

6.63 

242,160 

251,258 

12,35 

12.35 

333,254 

303,158 

3.90 

157,500 

3.60 

37,000 

8.55 

156,257 

25,98 

61.34 

1,060,990 

3,082,144 

14.58 

14,58 

651,214 

654,603 

21.08 

21.59 

498,751 

553,014 

8,55 

20,97 

106,825 

697,-386 

21.50 

744,130 

3,434,164 

87.26 

87.26 

3,3G1,701 

Peterhoro’  and  Shirley . ! 

14.10 

14.10 

272,647 

265,327 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams . 

18,65 

18.65 

443,678 

443,078 

43.41 

43.41 

1,824,790 

1,761,543 

4.01 

83,718 

464,013 

Salem  and  J.nwell . . . . . . 

16.88 

18.88 

316,943 

South  Reading  Branch . 

8.15 

8.15 

293,759 

299,628 

601,593 

South  Shore . . . . 

11.50 

11,50 

420,434 

Sloekhridge  and  Pittsfield . 

21.93 

21.93 

448,700 

448,700 

287,383 

Stony  Brook... . . . . 

13.16 

13.10 

265,526 

93,433 

Stoughton Bianch. . . . . . . . 

4.04 

4.04 

99,478 

Taunton  Branch  (with  branch) . . . 

11.68 

11.68 

307, 136 

313,158 

Troy  and  firnenfipld  (tnnnpl) . 

7.00 

1,040,238 

3,208,415 

8,443,881 

39,600 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts  (with  branch) . 

69.00 

77.00 

3,406,244 

8,033,708 

Western . . . 

117.81 

117.81 

West  Stockbridge . . . . 

2.75 

2.75 

41,516 

1,410,197 

Worcester  and  Nashua . . . . 

45.67 

45.07 

1,378,898 

1,072.91 

1,310.13 

49,465,628 

6O,053,Q99 

Deduct— 

Boston  and  Maine,  in  New  Hampshire . 

40.17 

40.17 

1,651,392 

756,6-18 

1,793,994 

I  808,398 

Providence  and  Worcester,  in  Rhode  Island . 

18.00 

18.00 

58.17 

58.17 

2,408,040 

8,009,309 

Add- 

Norwich  and  Worcester,  from  Connecticut. .......... 

1,014.74 

21.00 

1,251.96 

21.00 

47,057,583 

830, 3X7 

58,051,307 

831,021 

Total  in  Massachusetts . 

1,035.74 

1,272.00 

47,880,905 

58,882,328 
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Table  No,  38.— Railroads  of  the  United  State^Continued. 

STATE  OP  RHODE  ISLAND. 


railroads. 

MILEAGE. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION, ETC, 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860, 

New  York,  Providence,  and  Boston . .  . 

50.00 

50.00 

$2,045,946 

$2,158,000 

13,60 

448,667 

50.00 

63,60 

2,045,946 

2,606,667 

Add— 

Hartford j  Providence^  find  Fishkill*  from  Connecticut,, 

26.32 

903,762 

Providence  and  Worcester,  from  Massachusetts. ...... 

18.00 

18,00 

756,648 

808,398 

Total  in  Rhode  Island . . . 

68.00 

107.92 

2,802,594 

4,318,827 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


23.81 

$402,476 

Hartford  and  New  Haven  (with  branches) . 

72,38 

72. 3B 

$2,631,541 

3,461,396 

Hartford,  Providence,  and  Pish  kill. . . . . . . 

50.77 

122.36 

2,076,854 

4,205,960 

74.00 

74.00 

2,400,000 

2,439,775 

57.00 

57.00 

1,335,001 

1,578,301 

61.00 

1,851,877 

New  Haven  and  Northampton  (with branches) . 

59,66 

1,400,000 

New  London,  Northern . . 

66.00 

66.00 

1,450,410 

1,578,568 

New  York  and  New  Haven,. . . . . 

62.25 

62,25 

3,005,395 

5,315,871 

Norwich  and  Worcester..;,....,. . . . 

66.00 

66.00 

2,598,514 

2,613,694 

448.40 

664.46 

15,497,715 

24,847,924 

Deduct— 

■ 

HnwipAwl  DrmriilmioA  nnrf  WScjhkll!  jfl  Dllftflf*  TbIuTIiI. 

26.32 

903,762 

irrOVIUCHCc^  aUU  J;  isimiiij  m  xvuuuv  xaiuiiui ,  • 

New  York  and  New  Haven,  in  New  York. . . . 

14.14 

14.14 

678,624 

1,129,041 

21.00 

21.00 

829,317 

831,021 

35.14 

61.46 

1,507,941 

2,863,824 

Total  in  Connecticut. . . . . . . 

413.26 

603.00 

13,989,774 

21,984,100 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 


Albany  and  Vermont. . . . . 

Albany  and  W est  Stockbridge , ...... 

Avon,  Genesee,  and  Mount  Morris . . . 
Black  River  and  Utica  (with  branch), 

Blosaburg  and  Corning  . . 

Brooklyn  ami  Jamaica. . 

Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Erie . . . 

Buffalo  and  New  York  City,.... » .... 
Buffalo  and  State  Lino 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna . . 

Chemuug ....... ...... 


38.25 


14,81 

11.00 


34.61 

17.36 


32.95 

38.25 

15.53 

37.53 

14.81 

1,930,317 

250, 000 
309,856 

11.00 

142,00 

60.00 

68.34 

34.01 

580, 310 

17.38 

400,000 

3,020,667 
2,392,984 
329,225 
1,237,553 
496,661 
369,856 
3,150,762 
2,901,863 
2,788,284 
1,095,000 
400  000 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


MILEAGE. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

RAILROADS, 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

1860. 

46.84 

$1,274, 779 
45,263 
175, 000 
11,388,279 

*  ’  1 

4.00  | 

31.50 

17.33 

$821,331 

6, 066,681 
2,191,812 
20,023,863 

74.71 

143.72 

86.50 

86.50 

2,566,270 

30,840,713 

245,000 

447.00 

555.88 

7.80 

337.00  j 

465,00 

20, 006,208 

4, 666,372 

35,320,907 

8,022,788 

80.17 

132.87 

100 .31 

3,210,616 

393.775 
4,809,858 

791,002 

349.775 
1,600,026 

912,172 
654, 021 
389,310 

480. 634 

901. 634 
287,832 

2,854,213 

235,924 

1,534,763 

204,908 

13.15 

58.00 

119.50 

2,979,937 

548,353 

35.91 

35.91 

23.17 

75.36 

RflDssclucr and. S unitogSL ■  •  • « •  *,»•  ««*> » • « • ,, tf 

25.26 

25.26 

687,324 

1?  nMinufpr  fiTiil  VflllflV . .  .  .  . .  ....  . 

18.45 

18.50 

T^ntn^  |Vpiy "^orK T,IM,  ffm. 

Saratoga  and  Sc  lienectady . .......................... 

21.50 

21.50 

396,379 

1,312,772 

Rarnifvrn. anrl  White  Hall  (with branch) . .....1 

45.38 

47.52 

13.20 

gt^tGri  island  M1 . ....  f  *  *  * » r  j 

Syrtipus®)  BinwJ)Rrnpt^n^  find  Ng'7  VojJf MM  imMtllf 

1 

80,94 

Ti*oy  find 

5.38 

Ti*oy  prid  Bnston #  # , .  f  #  ***•■•*  #1.n. 

34.91 

Troy  and  Greenbush  ........ ................ ........ 

6.00 

6.00 

282,527 

Troy  and  Rutlflnd •«»••••»  «•«< ■  ■  ■  •  «,<■  nMM 

17.27 

349,939 
752,601 
50, 000 

Tioy,  Union,  ftnd  Dfipot, ,(l, lv«, PM, .,**•*,, MM 

2.14 

Union  Ruinupo  .  » • , ,  #•«*■•»« 

0.2 5 

WrtfH|r,r>wn  and  Rome. . . . . . . . 

24.00 

96.76 

603,457 

2,275,944 

Add- 

Wotu  Vnrlr  nfid  Nrw  Haven,  from  flannectinnt . 

1,388.96 

14,14 

2,087.70 

14.14 

64,777,499 

678, 624 

130,191,501 

1,129,041 

Total  in  New  York.. . . . 

1,403.10 

2,701.84 

65,456,123 

131,320,542 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


Belvidere  Delaware......... 

Burlington  and  Mount  Holly . . 

Camden  and  Amboy  (with  branches) . 

Camden  and  Atlantic... . . 

Central,  of  New  Jersey........ .... .. 

FJemington . . 

Freehold  and  Jamesburg . . . . 

Millstone  and  New  Brunswick . 

Millville  and  Glassboro’ . 

Morris  and  Essex  . . . 

Newark  and  Bloomfield  . . . 


7.12 

92.37 


9.50 


34.02 


64.21 

7.12 

02.37 

60,23 

03.80 

12,00 

11.50 

6.62 

22.30 

52.52 

6.00 


00,551 

4,000,000 


236,401 


1,231,792 


3,134,655 
120,000 
5,918,658 
1,833,935. 
5,835,575 
287,087 
831, 174 
111,114 
190,422 
1,757,991 
110,098 
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STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 


RAILROADS. 

MI  T. 12  AG  E. 

COST  OP  OOHSTRUCTIONjETO. 

1850. 

i860.  j 

1850. 

1860. 

New  Jersev. . . . . . . . . 

33.80 

33.80 

21.27 

14.00 

15.12 

22.(30 

12.00 

21.04 

22.00 

$2,800,691 

$4,933,259 
411,929 
630,000 
350,000 
330,000 
417, 143 
1,876, 712 
517,279 

Northern  New  Jersev . . . 

Paterson  and  Hudson . . . 

iB 

630,000 

350,000 

Paterson  and  Itamano . 

Raritan  and  Delaware  Ravs  (with  branch! . 

Sussex . . . r . . . 

Warren . . . . . .  . . . 

West  Jersey . _.T_r _ .  n . 

Total  in  New  Jersey  . . . 

205.93 

559.90 

9,348,495 

28,997,033 

STATE  -OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alleghany  Valley . . . 

Bald  Eagle  Valley. . . . 

Barclay  Coal . .  . 

Beaver  Meadow  (with  branches) 


20.47 


45,00 

7.00 

16.50 

52.23 


Bellefonte  and  Snowshoe  . . . 

Catasauqua. . . . .  . . 

Catawissa  . . .  . . 

Chester  Valley..,. . . . .  . 

Chestnut  Hill . .  . . 

Cumberland  Valley,  . . . . . . .  52.00 

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western . . . 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Companies .  20.50 

East  Brandywine.  . . . . .  . . 

East  Pennsylvania  (with  branch) ....  . . . . . 


18.33 

13.00 

04.00 

21.50 
4.16 

52.00 

113.50 

27.50 

17.50 
36.52 


Erie  and  Northeast. 
Erie  and  Pittsburg. , 
Fayette  County.  ... 


18.50 

40.25 

12.69 


Franklin . , 

Gettysburg . . 

Hanover  Branch 


22,50 


22.50 

17.12 

12.20 


Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  (with  branch) ... . , 

Hazleton  and  Lehigh .  . 

Hempfield  . . . . . 

Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  (with  branches) 

Lackawanna.  .. . . . 

Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg . . . 

Lehigh  and  Luzerne  (with  branches)....  .. 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna . , . 

Lehigh  Valley . . . . . 

Little  Schuylkill  (and  branches) . . 

Littlestown . . . . . 

Lorberry  Creek.  . . . . . 

Lyken’s  Valley  (with  branches) . 

McCauley’s  Mountain. . . .  . 

Mauch  Chunk  and  Summit  Hill . 

Mill  Creek  and  Mine  Hill  (with  branches) . , 


36.00 


19,71 


5.13 

15.50 


13.00 

8.29 


54.00 

14.50 
32.00 

42.50 
9.00 

80.00 

10.50 
19.71 

45.50 

33.50 
7.95 
5.13 

19.70 

6.00 

26,25 

12.59 


417,819 


1,187,750 


741,576 


225,000 


1,250,057 


1,000,000 


10,000 

300,000 


200,000 

233,715 


1,765,300 
411, 0Q0 
203,906 
1,226,762 
366,000 
150,000 
4,059,767 
1,371,900 
121,400 
1,193,111 
9,145,950 
1,792,829 
350,000 
1,0118,602 
700,000 
800,000 
153,  800 
525,000 
274,481 
202,095 
1,882,550 
290,000 
1,809,563 
1,354,930 
180,000 
2,400,000 
253,406 
1,380,000 
3,787,533 
3,299,605 
76,000 
10,000 
429,000 
200,000 
400,000 
310,850 


\ 

RjULROADS, 

MILEAGE. 

COST  op  construction,  etc, 

1850. 

I860. 

Mine  Hill  anil  Schuylkill  Haven  (with  branches).  ... 

39.08 

72,28 

$800,000 

$'2,601,066 

fi.Bfi 

B.Bfi 

178,735 

2.50 

2.50 

99')  a«n 

8.20 

67.15 

fi.  flfift.  fin « 

Pennsylvania  (with  branches) . . . 

218.14 

359.21 

TO.  no  a*o 

AAt 

Pennsylvania  (coal  company’s) . . . . . 

47,00 

47.00 

1,604,837 

1,998,819 

36.50 

fi7 A  firm 

148.00 

Philadelphia,  Norristown,  and  Germantown .. .... .... 

20.20 

20.20 

954,635 

1,074,378 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  (with  branches) . . 

95.00 

154.00 

16, 325, 332 

34,125,701 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton . . . . . 

28.20 

28,20 

564,000 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Daltimore. . . 

98.00 

98.00 

6,052,037 

7,788,786 

Pittsburg  and  Connellsville . .  . . . . 

59.00 

q.  nithfio* 

Pittsburg, Fort  Wayne, and  Chicago . . . . 

467.50 

1 7-  47Q.  Sflft 

Quakake  Valley . 

14.09 

Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna . . . 

54,00 

1 .  Bfifi  inn 

Behuylkill  Valley  (with  branches) . . 

18.46 

24.45 

437,600  | 

573,616 

Btrasburg. . . .  . 

4.25 

4.25 

42,500 

42,500 

SUamokin  Valley  and  Pottsville . . . . . 

28.05 

29.15 

560,000 

1,696,406 

Bwatara. . . . . . . . . . 

6.00 

G.00 

100,000 

Tioga  (with  branch) . . . . . 

25.85 

29.61 

427,316 

789,281 

Trevorton . . . . . . 

14.50 

Tyrone  and  Clearfield . . . 

22.00 

Union  Canal  Company’s . . . 

5,75 

W  estehester’(with  branch) . . . . 

10.25 

10.25 

100,000 

100,888 

Westchester  and  Philadelphia . . . 

26.38 

3,485,315 

Williamsport  and  Elmira......  ...................... 

78.00 

WrighUville,  York,  and  Gettysburg . . . . . 

13.00 

13.00 

425, 70B 

400,043 

879.34 

2,935.49 

44,481,769 

159,681,986 

Deduct — 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  in  Del.  &  Md. 

79.00 

79,00 

4,878,636 

G,  278,684 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  in  Ohio,  Ind.  &  Ill. 

416.00 

15,554,240 

79.00 

495.00 

4,878,636 

31,832,924 

Add- 

8Q0.34 

2,440.49 

39,603,133 

137,  849,062 

Northern  Central,  from  Maryland . . .  . . 

22.00 

102,00 

2,079,921 

0,622,648 

Total  in  Pennsylvania, . . .  J 

822,34 

2,542.49 

41,683,054 

143,471,710 

STATE  OP  DELAWARE, 


Delaware  ,.  .  . . . 

84.00 

8.50 

16,19 

5.00 

1  , 552,257 
77,040 
744,520 
150,000 

Junction  and  Breakwater.. . . . , , 

Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  . . . 

Newcastle  and  Wilmington...., . . . 

16.19 

861,325 

Add- 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  from  Penn. . 

16.19 

23.00 

113,69 

23.00 

861,325 

1,420,365 

9,523,817 
1,827. 9 <2 

4,351,789 


Total  in  Delaware 


39.19 


136.69 


2,281,690 
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STATJ3  OP  MARYLAND.  » 


RAILROADS. 

MILEAGE.  I 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

SI.  50 

21.50 

$442,000 

$442,000 

178.00 

386.80 

8,798,619 

24,918,773 

30.00 

30.00 

1,650,000 

1,650,000 

.  10.40 

14.00 

300,000 

560,000 

9.01) 

27.50 

6.50 

300,000 

1,254,992 

125,000 

21.00 

600,000 

67.50 

142.00 

3,508,637 

8,228,731 

18.00 

300,000 

316.40 

667.30 

14,997,250 

33,079,496 

Deduct — 

97.00 

241.00 

4,794,807 

15,520,403 

Baltimore  ana  oiuoj ui  v 

22.00 

102.00 

2,079,921 

5,622,648 

wortnem  ocniru.jj in x v <•»»«•  •■»••••• 

119.00 

343.00 

6,874,728 

21,143,051 

Add— 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  from  Penn.. 

197.40 

56.00 

324,30 

56.00 

8,122,528 

3,458,280 

10,936,445 

4,450,712 

253.40 

380.30 

11,580,808 

21,387,157 

STATE  OP  VIRGINIA. 


41.51 

1,533,033 

Alexandria,  Loudoun,  and  H ampsbire . . 

6.12 

122,400 

16.81 

1,604', 761 

18.50 

18.50 

185,000 

185,000 

86.73 

3,153,228 

80,00 

2,129,029 

Northwestern  Virginia  (by  B.  &  O.  R.  Co.) . . 

103.50 

156.70 

5,683,753 

6,421,798 

80.00 

80.00 

1,123,821 

1,259,854 

27.69 

143.19 

1,405,538 

3, 72G,037 

Richmond, Fredericksburg,  anti  l’otomac  (with  branch) 

75.00 

24.89 

78.50 

24.89 

1,509,959 
943,291  1 

1,985,579 

1,222,523 

23,66 

725,394 

22.00 

476,612 

80.00 

80.00 

1,000,000 

1,469,248 

Seaboard  ana  koruual  .».« 

10.00 

132.00 

120,000 

4,239,537 

Soutn  blue  ^whu  uriiuuu; 

70.07 

189.19 

943,984 

5,493,950 

214,86 

7,430,835 

575,830 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  (with  branches) . . . . . 

32.00 

32.00 

558,912 

Add— 

418,15 

97.00 

1,530.16 

241.00 

7,790,505 

4,794,807 

49,438,404 

15,520,403 

Baltimore  anu  uniO)  irum  lutuyianu. i  > •••»»* 

515.15 

1,771.16 

12,585,312 

64,958,807 

STATE  OP  GEORGIA. 


Atlanta  and  West  Point. . 

Augusta  and  Savannah ......... 

Bamesville  and  Thomaston . . . . 

Brunswick  and  Florida ........ , 

Central,  of  Georgia . .  .. 

Etowah  . . . 

Georgia  (with  branches) ......  . 

Macon  and  Brunswick . . 

Macon  and  Western  . . . 

Mum  Trunk  (Atlantic  and  Gulf) 
Milledgeville  and  Eatonton.,,,. 

Milledgeville  and  Gordon . 

Muscogee . . 

Rome  and  Kingston ............ 

Savannah,  Albany,  and  Gulf, ... 
Southwestern  (with  branches)  , 
Western  and  Atlantic ....  . 

Total  in  Georgia  . . , . , 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 


RAILROADS. 

MILEAGE. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1800. 

154.20 

$3,084,000 

45.10 

1,133,000 

TMn..i.ln  A  t)nn»!n  nVl>1  CnlP  Cnyi trol  .  ,  _  _ 

50.30 

1,212,000 

115.90 

0,719,000 

0.00 

60,000 

21.00 

21.00 

$210,000 

420,000 

21.00 

401.50 

210,000 

8,628,000 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 


115  60 

2,981,716 

30.30 

618,065 

109.80 

2,440,833 

14  00 

280,000 

57.30 

1,500,000 

49.16 

1,094,G03 

482.80 

14,484,000 

88.50 

116,01) 

1,280,209 

2,265,083 

26.10 

781,591 

44  60 

660,000 

'•* 

Deduct— 

Mobile  and  Ohio,  in  Mississippi,  Term.,  and  Kentucky 

133.50 

1,001.96 

419.80 

1,946,209 

26,453,691 

12,594,000 

132.50 

582.16 

1,946,209 

13,859,69 

Add- 

, 

161.00 

3,731,497 

132.50 

743,16 

1,946,209 

17,591,188 

STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


8.00 

8.00 

187.00 

99.20 

7.00 

143,60 

120,000 

120,000 

4,534,937 

2,140,319 

100,000 

4,308,000 

7.00 

60.00 

100,000 

1,800,000 

Add— 

75.00 

444.80 

282.50 

118.00 

27.00 

1  2,020,000 

11,212,256 

8,475,000 

3,786,974 

625,779 

N.  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Gt.  Northern,  from  Louisiana. 

Pli^rlAc4nn  fVnm  .  ....... 

TYitnl  in  Mfssissinni . ....... .  . . .  • , 

75.00 

872.30 

2,020,000 

24,100,009 

1  1 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 


RAILROADS. 

MILEAGE. 

COSTOP  CONSTRtJ GTIOJSf, ETC. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850. 

I860. 

Baton  Rouge,  Grosse-Tete,  and  Opelousas  . . 

17.00 

ft.T97.119 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson . . . 

14.00 

22,00 

$400,000 

750,666 

Mexican  Gulf . . . . . . . 

27.00 

27.00 

500,000 

662,910 

MHnburgand  Lake  Pontehartrain... . . 

4.50 

6.00 

120,000 

212,938 

New  Orleans  and  Carrollton  (with  branches) . . . 

s.no 

15.00 

300,000 

500,000 

New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern . . 

80.00 

New  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western  ........ 

203.00 

fl.rsn.  iri 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport,  and  Texas . . . 

53.75 

West  Feliciana,. . . . . . 

26,00 

20.00 

620,000 

Deduct— 

79.50 

452.75 

1,320,000 

15,807,178 

N.  Orleans,  Jackson, and  Gt,  Northern,  in  Mississippi. 

118.00 

3,786,974 

Total  in  Louisiana......... . . . 

79.50 

334.75 

1,320,000 

12,020,304 

STATE  OF  TEXAS, 


Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  . . r .  T . . 

32.00 

72.00 

60.00 

90.00 

25.00 

27.00 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

4,233,345 

500,000 

1,000,000 

Galveston,  Houston,  and  Henderson . ft _ 

Houston, Tap, arid  Brazoria . , 

Houston  and  Texas  Central . . . 

San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf . . . . . 

Southern  Pacific . . . 

Total  in  Texas . 

306.00 

11,233,345 

STATE  OF  ARKANSAS. 


Memphis  and  Little  Rock . 

38.50 

1  1,155,009 

STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


Central  Southern . . . 

Cleveland  and  Chattanooga.,,. . 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia. , . . . 

East  Tennessee  and  Virginia . . . 

Edgefield  and  Kentucky. . . . . 

Memphis  and  Charleston  (with  branch) ,. 

Memphis  and  Ohio . . . 

Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville. .... 

McMinnville  and  Manchester.  . . 

Mississippi  Central  and  Tennessee....... 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga  (with  branch) 


47.58 

30.69 
110.80 
130. SB 

46.70 
290.96 
130.60 

56.80 

34.20 

49.00 

158.75 


1,079,573 
867,210 
3,037,307 
2, 806,297 
1,289,771 
0,  744,647 
2,612,019 
1,593,518 
590,623 
1,188,377 
3,632,883 
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STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


RAILROADS. 

MILEAOE. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

I860. 

Nashville  and  Northwestern . . . 

PR  ,40 

*9  dfin  nnn 

Tennessee  and  Alabama. . . . . . . 

45  81 

Winchester  and  Alabama . . . . 

38.12 

629,662 

1,268.62 

Deduct— 

Memphis  and  Charleston,  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 

188.00 

4,357,270 

1,080.62 

26,018,722 

Add- 

• 

Mobile  and  Ohio,  from  Alabama  . . ................ , 

117.30 

Total  in  Tennessee  . .' . . . 

1,197.92 

29,537,722 

STATE  OF  KENTUCKY. 


8.53 

80.22 

17.09 
*:  13.16 

20.18 

65.10 

253.20 
18,80  ; 
59.65 

5.00 

312,000 

4,019,995 

694,024 

824,448 

645,702 

1,567,891 

8,530,718 

601,298 

1,172,393 

100,000 

Covington  and  Lexington . . . . . 

29.18 

49.03 

§551,226 

1,279,315 

Louisville  and  Nashville  (with  branches)  . . , . 

Mavsville  and  Lexington  . . 

New  Orleans  and  Ohio  (Paducah  branch) . 

Portland  and  Louisville* . -  +  f . f ..  fT#tlT 

Add- 

Mohile  and  Ohio,  from  Alabama  .................. _ 

78.21 

549.93 

20.00 

1,830,541 

18,408,477 

600,000 

Total  in  Kentucky . . 

78.21 

569.93 

1,830,541 

19,068,477 

STATE  OF  OHIO. 


Bellefontaine  and  Indiana . . . . 

. .  118.23 

.  11.50 

. T  -  -  t  T  000 

Central  Ohio . . . . . 

.  137,06 

.  G  502,178 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  . . . 

.  GO. 30 

Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Junction  ......  . . 

.  42. 06 

Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Zanesville . . 

.  132.80 

. .  6,250,841 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati . . . 

135.41  141.20 

3,008,616  4,772,526 

Cleveland  and  Mahoning . . . . . . 

............  67.00 

. . .  2,768,320 

Cleveland.  Painesville,  and  Ashtabula . . 

.  96.60 

..............  3,9R7,078 

Cleveland  and  Fittsburg  (with  branches) . . . 

.  203.50 

. .  9,320,288 

Cleveland  and  Toledo . .  . . . . 

. . .  183.60* 

.  7,187,250 

Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Cincinnati . . . 

15  C 
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STATE  OP  OHIO. 


HA1UIOA.DS. 


1850. 


1860. 


COST  OF  CONSTSOCTIOHj  ETC. 


1850, 


1860. 


Columbus  and  Indianapolis, 

Columbus  and  Xenia . . . 

Dayton  anil  Michigan  ...... 

Dayton  and  Western  ......  . 

Dayton 3  Xenia,  aud  Belpre  . 

Eaton  and  Hamilton . . 

Freihont  and  Indiana..... . . 

Greenville  and  Miami ...... 

Iron . . . . 


54.56 


Little  Miami . . . . . . 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  (with  branch). . . 

Ohio  anti  Mississippi . . . . . 

Pittsburg,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  (with  branch). 
Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  (with  branch), 
Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark  (with  branch)... 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley . . 

Springfield  aud  CoJumhus  . ,  . . 

Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg. ......... 

Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western . . . . 


83.40 


173.90 

116.00 


563.27 


Deduct— 

Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  Indiana..... 
Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,  in  Indiana. 


Add— 

Michigan  Southern,  from  Michigan  . . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  aud  Chicago,  from  Penn. 


563.27 

12.00 


Total  in  Ohio, 


103.00 

54.56 

144.00 

36.30 

16.13 

45.08 

36.00 

32.00 

13.00 

83.40 

204.40 

192.30 

125.00 

173.90 

126.00 

55.60 

19.50 

49.80 

243.00 


$721,720 


1,418,875 


3,602,349 

1,692,840 


3, 013.15 


10,504,400 


173.30 

172.00 


345.30  . 


2,667.85 

82.60 

249.00 


10,504,400 

180,000 


2,999.45 


10,684,400 


$3,090,618 
1,781,938 
5,200,215 
1, 104,085 
860,496 
1,101,744 
1,310,932 
888,000 
219,121 
4,290,423 

10.683.687 

18.635.688 
4,772,951 
4,594, 178 
2,309,123 
1,103,975 

316,589 

2,205,039 

8,019,539 


122,393,299 


36,794,417 

5,676,344 


22, 470, 76L 


99,927,538 

2,657,407 

9,311,406 


111,896,351 


STATE  OF  INDIANA. 


Chicago  and  Cincinnati  . . 

Cincinnati  and  Chicago  . . 

Cincinnati ,  Peru ,  and  Chicago ......  . 

Evansville  and  Crawfhrdsville . . 

Indiana  Central..... . . . 

Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  (with  extension) 
Indianapolis,  Pittsburg,  and  Cleveland  ....... 

Jefferson  vil  le  . . . . . . . . 

Joliet  and  Northern  Indiana  . .  ^ . . . . 

Kuightstown  and  Shelby  ville  . . . . 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis . . . 


28.00 

16.00 


27.00 


61.00 

108.00 

29.13 

132.00 

72.40 

109.80 

82,77 

78.00 

45.00 

27.00 

64.00 


312,579 

170,000 


270,000 


1,250,000 

2,080,433 

1,161,209 

2,465,792 

2,233,361 

3,457,108 

1,902,G93 

2,182,004 

1,172,908 

270,000 

1,856,287 
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STATE  OP  INDIANA. 


HA.ILB.OA.DS, 

MILEAGE. 

COST  or  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

1850. 

■ 

I860, 

L  ouisvillCj  New  Albany,  and  Chicago . . . 

35.00 

288.00 

$417,954 

$7,029,494 

Madison  and  Indianapolis  (with  branches)  . . . 

86.00 

135.00 

1,800,000 

2,067,701 

74  00 

2,371,554 

Rushville  and  Shelbyville . . . 

20.00 

20.00 

250,000 

320,000 

Shelby  ville  Lateral . . . .  ........ 

10.00 

1G.00 

160,000 

160,000 

73.00 

1,611,450 

3.54 

2G5,033 

228.00 

1,418.60 

3,380,533 

34,457,030 

Deduct— 

Joliet  and  Northern  Indiana,  in  Illinois . 

30.00 

781,950 

228,00 

1,388.00 

3,380,533 

33,675,080 

Add—  | 

Micliican  Central,  from  Michigan . . . 

52.00 

2,402,608 

Michigan  Southern,  from  Michigan  ......  . . 

185,00 

5,951,820 

Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  Ohio . . . 

173.30 

16,794,417 

Pitts&rirgj  Port  Waynn^  and  OlifongOj  from  Pnrm . 

155.00 

5,794,879 

Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,  from  Ohio . 

172.00 

5,676,344 

Total  in  Indiana.... . . . 

228.00 

2,125.90 

3,380,533 

70,295,148 

STATE  OP  MICHIGAN. 


20,50 

57.00 

188.00 

51.00 

33.00 

25.00 

284.80 

484,  GO 

■— 

410,000 

1,710,000 

9,118,219 

1,522,821 

1,000,000 

500,000 

13,158,958 

15,590,952 

Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Canada  Grand  Junction . 

Detroit  and  Milwaukie  . . . . 

25.00 

■ 

Michigan  Central . . . . . 

Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  (with  branches) 

Deduct— 

Michigan  Southern,  in  Ohio,  In  diana,  and  Illinois .... 
Michigan  Central,  in  Indiana  nnrl  Illinois . 

226.00 

103.00 

6,339,667 

2, 376, 082 

354.00 

1,143.90 

9,125,749 

43,010,950 

12.00 

279.60 

65.00 

8,995,291 
3, 003, 2G0 

Total  in  Michigan. . . . . . 

12.00 

344. GO 

180,000 

11,998,551 

342.00 

790.30 

31,012,399 

STATE  OP  ILLINOIS. 


Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  . . . . 

220.00 

10,000,000 

7,468,926 

1,884,344 

10,684,922 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy . . . . 

Chicago  and  Milwaukie . . . . . 

13.00 

138.00 

45.00 

195,000 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . . . M , , 
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STATE  OP  ILLINOIS. 


RAILROADS. 


1850. 


I860. 


COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 


1850. 


1860. 


Cliicago  and  Rock  Island . . . 

Elgin  and  State  Line . .  i . 

Galena  and  Cliicago  Union  (with  branches)  ....... 

Great  Western  (with  branch) . . 

Illinois  Central . . . . 

Illinois  Coal . . . 

Joliet  and  Chicago  . . . . . . . 

Logansport,  Peoria,  and  Burlington  . . . . . . . 

Mound  City . . . . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi.... .... ..................... 

Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley. ..  . . . . 

Peoria  and  Oquawka........ . 

Quincy  and  Chicago  . . . . . . 

Quincy  and  Toledo  . . . . . . 

Rockford . . . . 

Rock  Island  and  Peoria  . . . . . 

Sycamore  and  Cortlandt . . . . 

Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  (with  branches) . 
Warsaw  and  Peoria. . .  . . . 


42.50 

55.00 


110.50 


Add— 

Joliet  and  Northern  Indiana,  from  Indiana  ...... 

Michigan  Southern,  from  M  ichigan  ............. 

Michigan  Central,  from  Michigan.... . . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  from  Penn. 
Racine  and  Mississippi,  from  Wisconsin  . . 


110.50 


Deduct— 

Chicago  and  Northwestern,  in  Wisconsin . 


Total  in  Illinois. 


110.50 


181.50 

32,20 

261.25 
182.00 

738.25 
4.00 

35.80 

171.00 

3,00 

148.00 

46.60 

94.00 

100,00 

34.00 

28.00 

11.00 

5.00 

208.30 

13,00 


$695, 507 
550,000 


2,912.00 

30,00 

12.00 

13.00 

12.00 

35.00 


1,440,507 


3,014.90 

147.00 


1,440,507 


2,837.00 


1,440,507 


$6,913,554 
581,317 
9,352,481 
5.086,200 
27, 195,39  L 
100,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
00,000 
4,870,686 
2,106,000 
3,769,889 
1,978,550 
750,000 
560,000 
220,000 
75,000 
8,SGb,253 
300,000 


108,822,518 

781,950 

360,064 

000,652 

447,955 

1,379,530 


112,318,669 

7,374,108 


104,944,561 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 


20.00 


Beloit  and  Madison . . . 

Kenosha,  Rockford,  and  Roclc  Island. . . . 

Manitowoc  and  Mississippi. . . 

Milwaublu  and  Chicago. . . . .  ........ 

Milwaulrif*  and  Horieon,  . . . . . 

Milwuukie  and  Minnesota. . . . 

Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Ohien  (with  branches) . 

Milwaukie  and  Superior..... . . . 

M  ilwaukic  and  W estem  . . . . . . 

Mineral  Point..... . . . . . . 

Racine  and  Mississippi .  . . . . . 

Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac....  ............... 


17.30 

28.30 
7.50 

40.00 

42.00 

190,89 

234.40 

18.00 

57.22 

32.00 

104,00 

20.00 


612,382 


350,000 

1,009,069 

200,000 

1,830,073 

1,137,912 

7,400,000 

7,500,000 

360,000 

1,498,702 

1,813,927 

3,863,010 

500,000 
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STATE  OP  WISCONSIN, 


RAILROADS. 

JJILEAQK. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

1850, 

1860. 

1850. 

I860, 

Wisconsin  Central..... . . . 

10.00  i 

$250,000 

Add— 

Chicago  and  Northwestern,  from  Illinois . . . 

20.00 

810.61 

147.00 

$612, 383 

27,711,759 

7,123,282 

Deduct — ■ 

Racine  and  Mississippi,  in  Illinois...  . . . 

20.00 

057.61 

35.00 

612,333 

34,835,041 

1,279,425 

Totalin  Wisconsin . . . . 

20.00 

022,61 

612,383 

33,555,006 

STATE  OP  IOWA. 


Burlington  and  Missouri. . . . . . . . 

93.30 

25,35 

83.11 

111.18 
51.00  ' 
92.00 

25.20 

12.00 

187.63 

2,492,758 

612,359 

1,860,251 

2,836,833 

1,351,790 

2,879,615 

1,023,306 

120,000 

6,318,731 

Gedar  Rapids  and  Missouri,..., . . . . 

Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska . . . 

Dubuque,  Marion,  and  Western . 

Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and  Minnesota.  . . . . 

Keokuk,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Muscatine . 

Mahaska  County.. . . . . .  . . 

Mississippi  and  Missouri  (with branches) ......... _ _ 

Total  in  Iowa, . . . . . 

679.77 

19,434,633 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 


Cairo  and  Fulton . . .  .... . 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph . . . . 

North  Missouri . . 

Pacific  (main  line) . . . 

Southwestern  Branch . . . 

Platte  County . . . . . 

Quincy  and  Palmyra . 

St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain,  (with  branch), 

Totalin  Missouri . . 


37.00 

206.80 

168.80 

189.70 

77.50 


1, 213,497 
12,364,139 
6,060,144 
11,219,541 
3,872,510 


37.00 

10.50 

90.15 


825,000 

250,000 

5,531,981 


817.45 


42,342,812 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


43.80 

22.50 

3,75 

1,900,000 

1,600,000 

100,000 

Total  in  California... . . 

70.05 

3,600,060 

STATE  OF  OREGON. 


.1  I  I 


Cascade  Transit 


3.80 


80.000 


s. 
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STATE3. 


Maine.... . . 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode  Island  . , . 
Connecticut.... 


New  England  States 


New  York... . . . • 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware . . . . . 

Maryland . . 

Middle  Atlantic  States 


Virginia ........ 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina  . 

Georgia, . . . 

Florida . 


Southern  Atlantic  States 


Alabama.  . . . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . . 

Texas . . 

Gulf  States 


Arkansas . . 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky . 


Interior  States,  South 


Ohio . 

Indiana . . , 
Michigan . 
Illinois . .. 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa . 

Missouri. . 
Kansas , . , 


RECAPITULATION. 


MltiEAGE. 

COST  OF  CONSTltUCTIOK 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1661 

245.59 

472.17 

$6,999,894 

$10,5: 

465.32 

656.59 

14,774,133 

23, 2( 

279.57 

556.75 

10,800,901 

23,3! 

1,035.74 

1,272.96 

47,686,905 

58,81 

68.00 

107.92 

2,802,594 

4,3! 

413.26 

603.00 

13,969,774 

21,91 

2,507.48 

3,669.39 

97,254,5101 

148,31 

1,403.10 

2,701.84 

65,456, 133 

131,3: 

205,93 

559.90 

9,348,495 

28,9! 

822,34 

2,542.49 

41,683,054 

143,4' 

39.19 

136.69 

2,081,  GOO 

4,3! 

253.40 

380.30 

11,580,808 

21,31 

2,723.96 

6,321.22 

130,350,170 

329,5! 

615.15 

1,771.16 

12,585,332 

04,9! 

248.50 

889.42 

3,281,033 

16, 7( 

289.00 

987.97 

7,525,981 

22,31 

643.72 

1,404.22 

13,272,540 

29,0! 

21,00 

401.50 

210,000 

B,Gi 

1,717.37 

5,454.27 

36,875,450 

141,7! 

132,50 

743.10 

1,946,200 

17,5! 

75.00 

872.30 

2,020,000 

24, 1( 

79.50 

334.75 

1,320,000 

12,0: 

306.00 

11,2! 

287.00 

2,256.21 

5,288,200 

C4,9< 

38.50 

hi; 

1,197.92 

78.21 

569.93 

1,830,541 

10, « 

78.21 

1,806.35 

1,830,541 

49, 7( 

575.27 

2,999.45 

10,684,400 

111,8! 

228.00 

2,125.90 

3,380,533 

70,2! 

3-12.00 

799,30 

8,945,740 

31,01 

110.50 

2,867.90 

1,440,507 

104,  & 

20.00 

922.61 

612, 382 

33,51 

679.77 

vIC 

IV,  fit 

42, 3< 

817.45 

1,275.77 

11,212.38 

25,063,571 

413,5: 

Interior  States,  North 
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RECAPITULATION-. 


STATES* 

mixeaoe. 

COST  OF  CONST  AUCTION,  ETC. 

1850. 

1860. ■ 

1850, 

1601). 

California . 

70.03 

3.80 

$3,600, 000 
80,000 

73.85 

3,080}  000 

2,507.48 

2,723.06 

1,717,37 

2S7.00 

78.21 

1,275.77 

3,609,39 

0,321.22 

5,454.27 

2,256.21 

1,806.35 

11,212.38 

73.85 

$97,254,201 

130,350,170 

36,875,450 

5,260,209 

1,830,511 

25,063,571 

143,300,514 
329,528,231 
141,739,G29 
04,943,716 
49,761,199 
413, 54 1,510 
3,080,000 

Southern  Atlantic  States . . . 

fltilf  States . 

Interior  States,  South.. . 

Interior  Slates,  North  . . . . 

Pacific  States . . . . . . . 

Total  United  States.... . . . , _ _ 

8,539.79 

30,793.67 

296,060,148 

1,151,500,829 

City  railroads  in  I860 . . . 

402.57 

14,802,840 

Total . 

31,196* 

1, 166,422,729 

City  Passenger  Railroads,  1S60,  not  included  in  Tables  of  Commercial  Railroads. 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


RAILROADS. 

Length  of 
track. 

Cost  of  roads, 
equipment,  &c. 

Mites. 

2.18 

$140,000 

03.496 

2.93 

4.80 

481,377 

34,000 

2.90 

6,74 

110^200 

155,623 

12,800 

4.77 

1.48 

27,800 
420, 183 
684,325 

Malden  and  Melrose . . . . . 

Metropolitan «*•  i.ise** •••••»»»••••«•(* *••*»«*«•  »*»« 

3.41 

13.27 

Mi  rlrlli>  Her . . . . . . . . . . . . 

5.77 

2.87 

313,000 

Newton Mft Mtlll mi iiimiifiini 

20,845 

Somerville *»«•«•  • 

2.GB 

43,345 

11,750 

Ston chain  street*  .»*•«••  mm  IMIIf  »*t*  «»•••«  ■»*»«**»•*•« 

2.42 

3.31 

138,073 

157,971 

19,700 

TTidmi,  (equipment,  nnly) . ,  . . . . . . . . 

WriltTntm  rtml  Watertown . . . . . . . . 

2.13 

West  Cambridge. . . . ...» •••«•«»...  ,...••<•<•••>••• ....... ........ 

1.57 

12,650 

53,737 

50,000 

West  flnYtimy _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ r . . . . ... _ _ 

1.85 

Winnisimmet . . . . . . . . 

2.25 

Total . . . . . . . 

67.39 

2,964,875 

•Not  comuleted. 
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Table  No.  38— (7%  Passenger  Railroads,  1860 — Continued. 


CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 


RAILROADS . 

Miles, 

11.13 

9.23 

16.57 

8.37 

16.50 

$859,834 

397,833 

1,181,537 

946,981 

1,616,671 

Total  ‘M.t.llltfMlM . . . . . . 

G1.79 

5,003,835 

CITY  OP  BROOKLYN. 


1  9.2R 

223,834 

1 

9 

5Rfi  RIO 

I.QRO.tW 

79.92 

2  nvi  <vr« 

HOBOKEN  CITY. 

Hoboken  and  Hudson  City . . . . . . 

1.79 

32,000 

CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

i  ■  f 


Citizens  . . . . 

Delaware  County  . . . . 

Frankford  and  Soutlwark . 

Fairmount . . . 

Fairmount  and  Arch  Street. ....... 

Germantown,  4th  and  6th  streets. .. 

Girard  College. . . . . . 

Green,  and  Coates  Streets ......... . 

Heston,  Mantua  and  Fairmount .... 

North  Philadelphia . . 

Philadelphia  and  Gray’s  Ferry . 

Philadelphia  City . . 

Philadelphia  and  Darby . . . - 

Rich  mo  nd  and  Schuylkill .......... 

Ridge  Avenue  and  Manaynnk ....... 

Second  and  Third  Streets . . 

Seventeenth  ami  Nineteenth  Streets 
Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets... 
West  Philadelphia . . 


8.50 

200,000 

3.00 

27,500 

16.50 

551,000 

5.00 

140,000 

5.00 

180,000 

17,25 

300,000 

5.50 

160,000 

5.25 

220,000 

7.00 

100,009 

5.50 

300,000 

7.00 

176,000 

4.00 

100,000 

4.25 

117,200 

5.25 

330,1)00 

9.00 

185,000 

18.75 

450,000 

6.00 

120,000 

6.00 

100,000 

9.25 

*  255,000 
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CITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 


railroads. 

Length  of 
track. 

Cost  of  roads, 
equipment,  &o. 

Cincinnati  Street.... . . . . . . . . 

Miles. 

5 

5 

s* 

3§ 

$151,013 

111,412 

69,837 

7O,00D 

Citv  Passenger . . . . . . . 111M  , 

Passenger . . . . . . . 

Pendleton  and  Fifth  Street  Market  Company. .  . . . . . . . . , , .  „ , 

Total.. . . . .  . . . 

17* 

403,1© 

CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


St.  Louis..... . . . lttlt 

10.20 

8.29 

4.48 

3.33 

298,604 
117,437 
83,875 
76, 674 

Citizens* . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Missouri. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Total.... . . . . . . . . 

20.30 

576,590 

EECAPITULATION. 


CITIES. 

Length. 

CostcfroadSjSto. 

Miles, 

67,39 

61.79 

79.92 

1.79 

17.38 

26,30 

148,00 

2,964,875 

5,082,835 

2,071,678 

32,000 

403,163 

576,590 

3,811,700 

New  York,  N.  Y . . . . . . . . . . 

Hoboken,  N.  J . . . . . . . . . .  . . . . . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . . . . . . .  ... 

St.  Louis, Mo . . . . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ....... . 

Total . . . . . . . . 

402.57 

14,863,840 

NOTE. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  sum  stated  (page  231)  as  the  aggregate  cost  of  our  roads  is  considerably  too  smolL. 
arid  for  the  reason  that  the  leading  roads  in  furnishing  and  perfecting  their  works  have  expended  large  sums 
aut  of  their  earnings  which  have  not  gone  to  capital  stock  or  bonded  debt.  We  know  of  one  road  which  lias 
thus  expended  near  $2,000,000. 


Table  Ho.  38. — Continued. 
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Table  No.  40. 

Table  showing  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  toions  m  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Seventh  Census  (1850)  and  the  Eighth  Census  (1860,) 
respectively ;  also  the  numerical  increase  and  increase  per  cent. 


Cities  and  towns. 


Albany . . .  Albany..... . New  York, .. 

Alleghany  City .  Alleghany .  Pennsylvania  . 

Augusta .  Richmond.........  Georgia...... 

Augusta . .  Kennebec  .........  Maine . 

Auburn......  ......  Cayuga . . .  NevvYork.... 

Aleiaudria . . .  Alexandria  Virginia  ...... 

Ann  Arbor . .  Washtenaw .  Michigan..... 

Annapolis . .  Anne  Arundel .  Maryland.,., . 

Alton  . .  Madison. . .  Illinois, . 


Baltimore . .  Baltimore .  Maryland . 

Buffalo.,... . .  Erie . .  New  York..,,, 

Boston .  Buffolk  . . .  Massachusetts. 

Bangor , .  Penobscot .  Maine . . . 

Bath,..,...,.  .....  Sagadahoc  ........  Maine . . 

Burlington . .  Chittenden........  Vermont . . 

Burlington.. .  Burlington. . New  Jersey,,., 

Burlington..,,.,...,  Des Moines .  Iowa . 

Brooklyn...........  Kings . .  New  York...,, 


Charleston .  Charleston. ........  South  Carolina  . 

'  Cincinnati . .  Hamilton  . .  Ohio  . . . 

Columbus.., . .  Franklin .  Ohio . 


Cleveland  . .  Cuyahoga  . . .  Ohio . . 

Chicago . .  Cook.... . .  Illinois,....,,. 

Cambridge......,,..  Middlesex....  v,,.  Massachusetts.. 

Canandaigua  .......  Ontario,,..., ......  New  York...., , 

Columbia . .  Richland .  South  Carolina 

Columbus...., .  Muscogee  ..... ....  Georgia . . 

Chilieothe .  Ross  . . .  Ohio,,.!, . . 


Detroit . .  Wayne . 

Dover,.,.,...,.....  Strafford . 

Dayton . . .  Montgomery, 

Davenport. ......  ..  Scott.. . 


Michigan . . 

New  Hampshire . 

Ohio . 

Iowa... . . 


Dubuque .  Dubuque .  Iowa.. 

DesMotnes... .  Polk . .  Iowa. 


Fall  River ..........  Bristol . . .  Massachusetts . 

Frederick .  Frederick .  Maryland . 

Fayetteville  . .  Cumberland.. .  North  Carolina 

Fredericksburg .  Spottsylvania .  Virginia....... 

Freeport . .  Stephenson . . . .  Illinois  ........ 

Fort  Wayne .  Allen .  Indiana...,.,, 


Gardiner...,,,,.,,.  Kennebec. 
Gloucester .  Essex . . , , , 


Maine, . . . 

Massachusetts . 
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Table  No.  40, 

. — Population  of  the  principal  cities  anc 

l  towns,  & 

\~c. — Continued. 

Cities  and  towns. 

Counties. 

States. 

Population 

Population 

Increase. 

Increase 

in  1850. 

in  1860. 

per  cent. 

Georgetown . 

Washington ....... 

Diet,  of  Columbia.. 

8,366 

8,733 

367 

4  38 

Galveston . 

Galveston . 

Texas, . . 

4,177 

7,307 

3,130 

74  93 

Galena ............. 

Jo  Daviess . . 

• 

q30Q4 

8,193 

2,169 

36.45 

Hartford, . . 

Hartford.. . . 

Connecticut . 

13,555 

29,154 

15,599 

115.08 

Hudson . . . 

Columbia,.,. ...... 

New  York . 

6,286 

7,187 

901 

14,33 

Harrisburg .......... 

Dauphin. . . . 

Pennsylvania . 

7,834 

13,405 

5,571 

71.11 

Ithaca . . 

Tompkins  . . . 

Uj  uuy 

6}  843 

l,  0.95 

Indianapolis... . . 

Marion . . 

Indiana  . . . 

8,034 

18,  GU 

10,577 

131.65 

Iowa  City . 

Johnson . . . 

Iowa..., . . 

1,552 

5,214 

3,032 

229.58 

Jersey  City . . 

Hudson  . . 

New  Jersey.,,, .... 

6,856 

29,220 

22,370 

326  23 

Kfeokuk  . 

Lee . . 

Iowa.,....,. 

2,478 

8,136 

5,658 

228.32 

Lowell . . 

Middlesex . r, 

Louisville  . . 

Jefferson . . 

Kentucky  . . . 

43, 194 

68,033 

3,444 

24,839 

10.31 

57.50 

Lynn  . . . 

Essex  . . 

Massachusetts . 

14,357 

19,083 

4,826 

33,85 

Lockport . . 

Niagara . , 

,  ! 

Lancaster . . . 

Lancaster . . .  T 

Pennsylvania . . 

13,369 

17,603 

1}2U0  1 
5,234 

9,73 

42*31 

Lynchburg . . 

Campbell..,..,.., , 

R  071 

6  853 

Lexington  . 

Fayette  . . . 

Kentucky  ....  .... 

9,180 

9,321 

171 

'  1.53 

La  Fayette . . 

Tippecanoe ........ 

Indiana  . . 

1,215 

9,387 

6,172 

672.59 

Lansing . . 

Ingham  . 

Michigan . . 

1,229 

3,074 

1,845 

150.12 

La  Forte . 

Ij8?4 

ftf)R 

Manchester...,. 

Hillsboro’ . . 

New  Hampshire  ... 

13,932 

V)  V*0 

20, 109 

6,177 

44,33 

Mobile  . . 

Mobile . 

Alabama  1 1  f  ,  M , , 

20,515 

29  25B 

ft 

RI 

Montgomery . 

Montgomery . 

Alabama . 

4,935 

35,903 

l*|u 

30,967 

627,49 

Milwaukee . . 

Milwaukie . . 

Wisconsin  . . 

20,061 

45,246 

25,185 

125,54 

Marblehead . 

Essex . .  . . 

Massachusetts  tT.nt 

6,167 

l  atm 

no-  Oft 

Middleboro’ . 

Plymouth,,,. . . 

Massachusetts . 

5,338 

7, 647 
6,272 

j. 

936 

17.54 

Memphis  . . .  . 

Shelby . 

Tcrmfissfie 

8,839 

22,623 

13  784 

Qi 

Muscatine . 

Muscatine. ....  ... 

Iowa.. -  t  Tr,,  ttir.. 

2,540 

5,324 

inti  r.n 

Madison . . . . 

Jefferson . . 

Indiana . 

8,012 

8,130 

2,784 

118 

\\JtJ  *\f\M 

1.47 

New  Haven  . . 

New  Haven  ....... 

Connecticut . 

20,345 

39,267 

18,922 

93.00 

New  York.. . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

515.547 

805,651 

290,104 

56.27 

Newark . . 

Essex  . . . . . 

New  Jersey., . 

33,894 

71,914 

33,020 

E4.89 

Norfolk . 

Norfolk . 

Virginia . 

14,326 

15,611 

1,285 

8.96 

Nashville, .... ...... 

Davidson . . 

Tennessee . 

10,478 

16,988 

6,510 

62.13 

New  Orleans  ....... 

Orleans . 

Louisiana  .  _ _ .... 

116,375 

168,675 

52, 300 

44,94 

Nashua . . 

Hillsboro’ . . 

New  Hampshire., .. 

5,820 

10,065 

4,245 

72,93 

Nantucket . . . 

IVfriiltiinkfitt  mi  m  i  * 

Massachusetts  ..... 

8,452 

6,094 

{.  27,89 

Newburyport . 

Essex . 

Massachusetts ..... 

•  9,572 

13,401 

3,829 

40.03 

Newport.  .......... 

Newport  . . . 

Rhode  Island . 

9,563 

10,508 

915 

9. 1*8 

New  London  . . . 

New  London . 

Connecticut...... 

8.991 

10,115 

1,124 

12.50 

Newburg  . . . . 

Orange  ............ 

New  York . 

11,415 

15,196 

3j78i 

33  12 

Newbern . . 

Oraven  .... ........ 

North  Carolina  .... 

4,681 

5,432 

751 

16.04 

Natchez . 

Adams 

Mississippi  . . 

4,434 

6,612 

2,178 

49.12 

Pelun. . . . 

Tazewell . 

Illinois.. .......... 

1,678 

3,467 

1,789 

106.61 
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Table  No.  40. — Population  of  the  principal  cities  and,  toums,  fyc. — Continued' 


Cities  and  towns. 

Counties. 

States. 

Population 

Population 

increase. 

Increase 

in  1850. 

'  in  1860, 

per  cent. 

Maine .  .. 

SO, 815 

26,341 

5,526 

26.54 

Portsmouth......... 

Rockingham....... 

New  Hampshire  . , . 

9,738 

9,335 

1.  4.13 

Portsmouth . . 

Norfolk . . 

Virginia . . 

8,122 

9,502 

1,380 

16.99 

Providence . . 

Providence  . . 

Rhode  Island  ...... 

41,513 

50,666 

9,153 

S3. 04 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia.  ...... 

Pennsylvania . 

340,045 

562,529 

222,484 

65.43 

Pittsburg  . . . .  , 

Alleghany ......... 

Pennsylvania ...... 

46,601 

49,217 

2,616 

5;ei 

Petersburg . . . 

Dinwiddie  . . . 

Virginia . 

14,010 

18,266 

4,256 

30.38 

Plymouth  . . 

Plymouth  . .... .... 

Massachusetts . 

6,034 

6,272 

248 

4.12 

Poughkeepsie, . 

Dutchess . 

New  York . . 

13/J44 

14,726 

782 

5.61 

Paterson . . 

Passaic. . . 

NewJersey........ 

11,334 

19,588 

8,254 

72.83 

Peoria .  . 

Illinois . . . 

5,095 

14,045 

8,950 

175.00 

Quincy . .  .... 

Adams  . . 

Illinois . 

6,9© 

13,632 

6,730 

97,51 

Monroe  ........... 

New  York., . 

36,403 

48,204 

11,801 

32.42 

Richmond . 

Henrico . 

Virginia . . 

27,570 

37,910 

10,310 

37.50 

Norfolk  .  . . 

Massachusetts . • 

f  18,364 

25,137 

6,773 

33.88 

Berks,..,. ........ 

■  Pennsylvania . 

15,743 

23,-161 

7,418 

47.12 

Raleigh. .... ....  ...I 

Wake  ..... .... 

North  Carolina  .... 

4,518 

4,780 

262 

5.80 

Indiana  ........... 

1, 443 

6,003 

5,100 

357.51 

Illinois  . . . 

1,711 

5,130 

.3,419 

199.82 

Springfield,. . 

Hampden . 

Massachusetts ..... 

11,766 

15,199 

3,433 

29.18 

Salem... . 

Essex ............. 

Massachusetts . 

SO,  204 

23,252 

1,988 

9.81 

Syracuse . 

Onondaga  . 

New  York . 

22,271 

28,119 

5,818 

26,26 

Savannah  . 

Chatham  .......... 

Georgia . 

15,312 

22,292 

0,960 

45.59 

Bt.  Louis...... . 

•St.  Louis..,, 

Missouri . 

77,860 

160,773 

82,913 

106.49 

San  Francisco...... 

San  Francisco . 

California . . 

34,776 

56,802 

22,026 

63.34 

Schenectady . 

Schenectady.  ..... 

New  York . 

8,921 

9,579 

658 

7  38 

Steubenville . 

Jefferson . 

Ohio  . . 

6,140 

6,154 

10 

0.16 

Thoraaston.’ . . 

Knox 

Maine....,;.,...., 

2,723 

3,218 

495 

18.18 

Troy . 

Rensselaer  ........ 

New  York, . . 

28,785 

39,232 

10,447 

36.29 

Taunton  . . . 

Bristol  . . 

Massachusetts . 

10,441 

15, 376 

A\m 

47.27 

Utica . . . 

Oneida . . . 

New  York . 

17,565 

22,529 

4,964 

28.26 

Vicksburg . 

Warren . . 

Mississippi . 

3,678 

4,591 

913 

£1.83 

Washington 

Washington . 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

40,001 

61,122 

21,121 

52.78 

Wilmington . 

'  New  Hanover  ..... 

North  Carolina  ..  . 

7,264 

9,552 

2,288 

31.50 

Worcester.. . . . . 

Worcester . . 

Massachusetts . 

17,049 

24,860 

7,911 

4C.40 

West  Troy  . . 

Albany . . 

New  York . 

7,564 

8,820 

1,256’ 

16.60 

Wilmington  ........ 

New  Ons tie  . .  T .... 

Delaware,.., . . 

13,979 

21,508 

7,529 

53.86 

Wheeling . . 

Ohio . . 

Virginia 

11,435 

14,083 

2,648 

23,16 

Janesville. . . . 

Muslringnm . 

Ohio . . 

10,355 

9.229 

1. 10,87 

i  indicates  loss. 
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COUMTIES, 


Autauga . 

Baldwin . 

Barbour  ..... 

Bibb . 

Blount. . . 

Butler . 

Calhoun . 

Chambers. , . . , 
Cherokee.,,., 
Choctaw . 

Clajcke....i. . 

Coffee . . 

Conecuh  . 

Coo?a  . 

Ccwington  . . . , 
Dale 

Dallas  ....... 

DeKalb . 

Fayette ....  . 
Franklin ....  , 

Green  . . . . 

Henry . . . 

Jackson . 

Jefferson  ..... 
Lawrence  . . . , 
Lauderdale..., 
Limestone,;.,, 

Lowndes . 

Madison _ _ _ 

Marengo . 

Marion . 

Marshall . 

Macon . r. 

Mobile . 

Montgomery.. 

Monroe . . . 

Morgan . 

Perry  . . . 

Pickens . 

Pike. ......... 

Randolph..... 

Russell . . 

Shelby . 

St.Clair...... 

Sumter .  . . . . . 

Tallapoosa.. .. 

Talladega . 

Tuscaloosa.. . . 

Walker....... 

Washington  ., 

Wilcox . 

Winston . 

Total... 


Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  Census  1860. 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 


WHITES 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLATES, 

Agg’te 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

3,G16 

3,502 

7,118 

7 

7 

.  14 

7,132 

4,677 

4,930 

9,607 

16,739 

2,105 

1,571 

3,676 

67 

73 

140 

3,816 

2,266 

1,448 

3,714 

7,530 

7/100 

7,139 

14,629 

20 

13 

33 

14,862 

7,996 

8,154 

16, 150 

30,812 

4,045 

3,982 

8,027 

9 

16 

25 

8,052 

1,899 

1,943 

3,842 

11,894 

5,165 

5,028 

10,193 

3 

3 

6 

10,199. 

295 

371 

666 

10,865 

5,881 

5,379 

11,260 

26 

18 

44 

11,304 

3,411 

3,407 

6,818 

18,122 

8,624 

8,545 

17,169 

11 

17 

28 

17,197 

2,107 

2,235 

4,342 

21,539 

5,764 

5,551 

11,315 

25 

25 

50 

11,365 

5,908 

5,941 

11,849 

■  23,214 

7,065 

7,658 

15,321 

16 

21 

37 

15,358 

1,479 

1,523 

3,002 

18,360 

3,539 

3,228 

6,767 

9 

7 

16 

6,783 

3,552 

3,542 

7,094 

13, 877 

3,987 

3,612 

7,599 

7 

7 

14 

7,613 

3,617 

3,819 

7,436 

15,049 

4,275 

3,925 

8,200 

4 

2 

6 

8,200 

673 

744 

1,417 

9,623 

3,318 

3,101 

6,419 

4 

R 

10 

6,429 

2,463 

2,419 

4,882 

11,311 

7,314 

6,735 

14,050 

'  7 

4 

11 

14,061 

2,530 

2,682 

5,212 

19,273 

2,863 

2,708 

5,631 

8 

9 

17 

5,648 

396 

425 

821 

6,469 

5,264 

5,117 

10,381 

6 

1 

7 

10,388 

870 

939 

1,809 

12,195 

4,025 

3,760 

7,785 

28 

52 

80 

7,865 

12,907 

12,853 

25,700 

33,625 

4,866 

4,987 

9,853 

2 

2 

4 

9,857 

430 

418 

848 

10,705 

5,735 

5,410 

11,145 

2 

2 

11,147 

815 

888 

1,703 

12,850 

5,259 

4,660 

10,119 

5 

8 

13 

10, 132 

4,136 

4,359 

8,495 

18,627 

3,887 

3,364 

7,951 

6 

4 

10 

7,261 

11,981 

ll,GL7 

23,598 

30,859 

5,343 

5,121 

10,464 

10 

11 

21 

10,485 

2,213 

2,220 

4,433 

14,918 

7,582 

7,229 

14,811 

2G 

41 

67 

14,878 

1,724 

1,681 

3,405 

18,283 

4,573 

4,505 

9,078 

6 

13 

19 

9,097 

1,298 

1,351 

2,649 

11,746 

3,627 

3,546 

7,173 

9 

5 

14 

7,187 

3,311 

3,477 

6,788 

13,975 

5,312 

5,327- 

10,639 

19 

25 

44 

10,683 

3,666 

3,371 

6,737 

17,420 

3,615 

3,000 

7,215 

3 

3 

6 

7,221 

3,970 

4,115 

8,085 

15,306 

4,299 

4,063 

8,362 

9 

5 

14 

8,376 

9,650 

9,690 

19,310 

27,716 

5,969 

'  5,717 

11,686 

105 

87 

192 

11,878 

7,237 

7,336 

14,573 

26,451 

■  3,527 

3,234 

6,761 

1 

1 

6,762 

12,313 

12,096 

24,409 

31, 17L 

'  4,921 

4,973 

9,894 

4 

1 

5 

■  9,899 

648 

635 

1,283 

11,182 

4, 808 

4,732 

9, GOO 

22 

29 

51 

9,651 

89C 

925 

M2i 

11,472 

4,425 

4,200 

8,G25 

1 

1 

8,626 

9,014 

9,169 

3 8, lit 

26,802 

15,730 

12,830 

28,560 

543 

652 

1,195 

29,755 

5,912 

5,464 

LI, 376 

41,131 

6,473 

5,651 

12,124 

27 

43 

70 

12, 194 

11,908 

11,802 

23, 710 

35,904 

3,560 

3,356 

6,916 

15 

31 

46 

6,962 

4,293 

4,412 

8,705 

15,667 

3,781 

3,811 

7,59S 

10 

19 

37 

7,029 

1,817 

1,889 

3,708 

11,335 

4,866 

4,613 

9,479 

27 

12 

39 

9,518 

0,275 

8,931 

18,206 

27,724 

5,152 

4,965 

10,117 

4 

4 

8 

10,125 

5,976 

G,2i5, 

12, 191 

22,316 

8,068 

7,578 

15,646 

3 

1 

4 

15,650 

4,433 

4,352 

8,785 

24,435 

9,134 

8,998 

13,132 

10 

33 

23 

I8‘l55 

896 

1,008 

1,904 

20,059 

5,543 

5,393 

10,936 

32 

6 

38 

10,924 

7,823 

7,815 

15,633 

26,592 

4,623 

4,347 

8:,970 

7 

19 

20 

8,  996 

1,851 

1,771 

3,622 

12,6J8 

w 

4,533 

9,230 

5 

4 

9 

9,245 

867 

901 

1,768 

11,013 

3,095 

2,824 

5,919 

13 

12 

25 

5,944 

9,402 

8,689 

18,091 

24,035 

8,718 

8,436 

17,154 

1 

1 

17, 155 

3,220 

3,452 

1  6,672 

23,827 

7,305 

7, 329 

14,634 

11 

10 

21 

14,655 

4,430 

4,435 

|  8,865 

23,520 

6,582 

6,389 

12,971 

35 

49 

84 

13,055 

5,196 

4,949 

;  10,145 

23,300 

3.777 

1,093 

3,684 

1,026 

7,461 

2,119 

24 

32 

58 

7,461 

2, 175 

246 

1,296 

273 

1,198 

519 

2,494 

7,980 

4,669 

3,078 

3,217 

6,795 

15 

11 

26 

6,821 

8,816 

8,931 

17,797 

24,018 

1,742 

1,719 

3,454 

3,454 

01 

61 

122 

3,576 

270,271 

256, 160 

52G,431 

1,254 

1,436 

2,890 

529,121 

217,766 

217,314 

435,080 

964,201 

Note— 160  Indians  included  in  white  population, 
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STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 


Note.— 48  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COL¬ 
ORED. 

INDIANS. 

HALF- 

BREEDS. 

CHINESE. 

A 

O 

|| 

& 

to 

<t 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F.  1 

PoL’l 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F.  1 

tot’l 

M. 

F.  ' 

Total. 

5,489 

3,059 

2,101 

1,907 

2,458 

622 

1,790 

291 

3,671 

225 

.8,548 

8,252 

0,737 

37 

18 

55 

70 

61 

131 

183 

5 

193 

2,568 

2,177 

3,657 

9 

2 

338 

4,762 

309 

8,927 

10,930 

12,106 

16,299 

2,274 

5,328 

1,993 

20,562 

4,005 

6,151 

7,770 

65 

23 

88 

15 

7 

22 

9,468 

100 

57 

14 

71 

98 

23 

1 

121 

2,111 

6G 

10,088 

12,546 

83 

12 

95 

] 

130 

Colusl . 

Contra  Costa.,., 

Del  Norte . 

El  Dorado . 

1,543 

3,395 

1,050 

11,844 

774 

2,165 
5, 185 
1,341 
15,515 
999 

18 

18 

27 

210 

fi 

7 

9 

21 

67 

25 

27 

48 

277 

3 

48 

52 

139 

4 

1852 

20 

44 

126 

4 

1442 

68 

96 

265 

8 

3,294 

4 

8 

3 

10 

1 

■ « « \ 

7 

18 

1 

9  . 

2 

337 

4,G03 

301 

1 

159 

5 

Humboldt  ...... 

Klamath . . 

Los  Angelos.... 
Mariposa . . . 

1,721 

1,077 

5,712 

3,385 

2,339 

777 

143 

3,509 

918 

758 

2,498 
1,220 
9,221 
4,303 
3, 097 

5 

4 

59 

69 

22 

1 

28 

21 

1 

6 

4 

87 

90 

59 

17 

1095 

3 

69 

9 

884 

4 

128 

26 

1,979 

7 

17 

13 

20 

6 

15 

25 

20 

35 

24 

525 

10 

1,784 

13 

8 

l 

59 

37 

533 

11 

1,843 

2,694 

1,803 

11,333 

6,243 

3,334 

23 

85 

45 

130 

47 

33 

80 

4 

4 

3, 037 

866 

2, 905 

3 

10 

3 

693 

361 

1,054 

5 

5 

3,967 

800 

2,708 

314 

J,  114 

- 

23 

3 

1 

4 

1,141 

4,739 

5,521 

1,597 

2,003 

2,681 

4,305 

15 

2 

17 

248 

163 

411 

0 

6 

3,445 

5,448 

33 

22 

55 

1 

1 

17| 

17 

11  457 

14,136 

111 

45 

■  9 

1 

15G 

3 

2 

5 

2,064 

83 

2,147 

16,446 

13,270 

8  507 

9,3L2 

10,819 

43 

53 

5 

2 

7 

2,347 

45 

2,392 

3,2B4 

567 

3,851 
01  093 

84' 

24 

108 

399 

399 

4,363 

Plunins  M  •••  .in 

Sacramento. .... 
Santa  Barbara.. 

6  9i4 

308 

160 

468 

183 

£30 

65 

251 

1,527 

204 

1,731 

24,142 

3,543 

1,810 

1,362 

3,178 

145 

365 

g 

i&! 

1689 

1339 

3,028 

5,551 

San  Bernardino. 

Santa  Clara  . .  , 

a  nqci 

35 

87 

11,912 

4,944 

4  j  'i-sO 

n  1  dft 

fi,  JiJJ 

1 

11, 

A  QfO 

ci¬ 

nq 

10 

gg 

Santa  Cruz . 

I4D 

OCR 

ooq 

Ji*. 

I  040 

44 

7 

1 

390 

g 

1616 

1451 

3,067 

4,324 

56,803 

9,435 

San  Diego.,..., 

DDU 

•jq  Qtm 

iil  63G 

i  ,  4*1  U 

55  fiQR 

4 

786 

1176 

.... 

San  Francisco. . 
San  Joaquin .... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

mi 

17Q 

tIJi  UAU 

80 

46 

126 

i  non 

UjHO 

R73 

9,309 
1  77n 

g 

3 

12 

1,782 

I  5  UJO 

o  nil 

014 

on* 

A,  l  i\J 

n  idR 

44 

04 

68 

3,214 

San  Mateo . 

4 ^41  l 

o  oqr 

ilJJ 

1  non 

u,  i*iU 

a  niR 

gsj 

1C 

42 

4,360 

Shasta  ......... 

G  7QO 

I5  O4o 

1  537 

Tl,  OiO 

1 1  n.nn 

40 

17 

57 

, 

11,387 

Sierra . . 

Vy  iVO 

A  9*9 

I)UU  1 

1  miR 

ll,VW 

7  *rR 

47 

04 

71 

7,629 

Siskiyou  ....... 

d  nai 

Aj  UUU 

O  <14R 

7  127 

30 

12 

42 

7,169 

11,867 

Solano . 

7  d9* 

4y**  iD 

A  *1**7 

1  ,  1 4*1 

1  1  7R0 

58 

07 

85 

Sonoma . . 

Stanislaus . . 

t  ^*i40 

4)  OO/ 

cnj 

XI, 404 

n  cinn 

Qd 

21 

45 

2,245 

3,390 

I5UUO 

0  non 

O 

4f4vu 

n  nfifj 

18 

12 

3G 

Sutter . . . . . . 

n  GOT! 

1  O  MJ 

r  1  11ns 

1  u, Ouu 

:  a  nnr 

31 

11 

42 

4,044 

Tehama . . 

4^  yy  / 

A  4*C 

x*  uu*. 

1  nnc 

>  UU* 

1  *  me 

1C 

] 

11 

r  * 

5,125 

Trinity . 

.  3,45£ 

1  UJi 

1  0,  »uc 

J  d  (K If 

IS 

11 

3 

4,638 

Tulare . . 

>  i^XJl 

i  n  dpt 

)  **,  0-U 

5  1R  OR* 

3  1QC 

1  3*J 

f  16C 

,  16,229 

Tuolumne  ...... 

,  14^01% 

,  3, 19£ 

in 

I  1  iCl* 

5  11),  UO* 

j  l«*i 

3  ]{ 

5  { 

j  o' 

1  *m. 

.  4,716 

Yolo . . . 

\  n  iRf 

J  DC* 

1  1  n  4.nj 

1  15C 

)  81 

3  03: 

3 

,  13,668 

Yuba . . 

,  lUt  40*. 

)  O)  lot 

J  ItJj  rtui 

Total . . 

.  239, 85( 

5  98,141 

3  338,00: 

5  583- 

7  1051 

nm 

3  8261 

J|628l 

3 14,55! 

5  12' 

4  8 

4  20^22, 25 

l  87! 

3-23,141 

3  379,994 

Note.— Included  in  while  population,  in  the  last  twenty  counties,  excepting  San  Diego,  there  ore  3,007 
Indians,  28  half-breeds,  and  11,779  Chinese. 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc. — Continued. 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT, 


COaNtflEfl. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Fairfield . . . 

3G,G14 

39,166 

75,800 

790 

886 

1,676 

77,476 

Hartford . . 

44,877 

88,643 

671 

•  648 

1,319 

89,963 

Litchfield,.... .................. 

46,207 

577 

534 

1,111 

47,318 

Middlesex  . . . . . 

14,771 

15.751 

30,522 

153 

184 

337 

30,859 

New  Haven . . . 

46,681 

48,351 

95,232 

942 

1,171 

2,113 

97,345 

New  London. . 

29,989 

30,398 

60,387 

634 

710 

1,344 

61,731. 

Tolland . . . . 

10,105 

10,348 

20,453 

137 

119 

256 

20,709 

Windham  . . . . 

.  ! 

16,731 

17,545 

34,276 

232 

239 

471 

34,747 

Total,,* . * . . 

221,858 

229,662 

451,520 

4,136 

4,401 

8,627 

460,147 

Note.— 16  Indiana  included  in  white  population. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE, 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES, 

FREE  COLORED. 

!  Total 
,  free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg'te 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Total. 

Kent . . 

9,716 

ms 

3,671 

3,600 

‘  7,271 

27,601 

89 

114 

m 

27,804 

Newcastle . . 

23,035 

23,320 

4G,355 

8,188 

54,543 

121 

133 

254 

54,797 

Sussex . . 

12,291 

11,613 

23,904’ 

2,150 

4,370 

28,274 

691 

1,341 

Total... . 

45,940 

44,649 

90,589 

9,889 

9,940  j 

19,829 

110,418 

860 

938 

1,798 

1 

112,215 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg'te 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

. 

’Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

'  Total. 

Alachua . 

2,034 

1,733 

3,707 

4 

4 

8 

3,775 

2,263 

2,194 

4,457 

8,232 

130 

88 

224 

1 

1 

225 

8 

13 

51 

246 

Calhoun . . 

442 

453 

895 

17 

10 

27 

'  922 

251 

270 

524 

1,446 

Clay . A . 

716 

672 

1,338 

4 

3 

7 

1,395 

268 

251 

519 

1,914 

1,367 

1,215 

2,582 

1 

1 

2,  SRS 

1 }  Q-tft 

1 0  nos 

2^053 

4^2 146 

Dnrlfi . . . 

54 

26 

SO 

1 

1 

81 

1 

j 

s 

83 

Duval . . 

1,561 

1,364 

2,923 

71 

.  91 

162 

3,087 

1,050 

937 

1,987 

5,074 

Escambia,.,.,..., 

2,034 

1,620 

3,654 

77 

76 

153 

3,807 

1,076 

885 

1,961 

5,763 

Franklin  . . 

730 

648 

i,378 

3 

3 

6 

1 ,384 

271 

249 

520 

1,904 

Gadsden......;,.. 

2,085 

1,896 

3,981 

2 

4 

6 

3,BB7 

2,809 

2,600 

5,409 

9,338 

Hamilton . 

1,505 

1,229 

2,734 

12 

11 

23 

2,757 

697 

700 

1,397 

4,154 

T!  rrrinndo*  ....... 

500 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

;  Njoo 

1,200 
2, 981 

Hillsborough . 

1,291 

1,124 

2,415 

2 

2 

2,417 

"264 

300 

564 

Holmes... . 

619 

652 

1,271 

2 

1 

3 

1,274 

49 

63 

!  ,  112 

1,388 

Jackson .......... 

2,757 

2,506 

5,263 

26 

17 

43 

5,306 

2,442 

2,461 

4,903 

10,309 

Jefferson . .  , 

1,764 

1,734 

3,493 

1 

3 

4 

3,502 

3,075 

3,299 

6,374 

9,876 

*  Estimated ;  no  schedule  returned. 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 


COONTIE8. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLOUEB. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg’to 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male, 

Female. 

Total.’ 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

7(31 

729 

1,490 

1 

1 

1,491 

294 

583 

877 

2,063 

Leon . . 

1,687 

1,507 

3,194 

23 

34 

60 

3,254 

4,599 

4,490 

9,039 

12,343 

C9G 

635 

1,331 

1,331 

203 

247 

450 

1,781 

490 

445 

935 

1 

1 

936 

QGG 

255 

521 

1,457 

Madison..,. ...... 

1,823 

1,698 

3,521 

8 

1 

9 

3,530 

2,131 

2,118 

4,249 

7’ 779 

323 

278 

601 

601 

132 

121 

253 

B54 

1,796 

1,498 

i  3, 294 

1 

1 

3,295 

2,689 

2,625 

8,609 

Monroe . 

1,276 

1,026 

2,302 

73 

87 

1G0 

2,4C2 

257 

194 

451 

2,913 

Nassau  . . . 

1,108 

870 

1,978 

23 

31 

54 

2,032 

840 

772 

1,612 

3,044 

New  River . 

1,622 

1,453 

3,075 

1 

1 

3,076 

392 

352 

744 

3,829 

Orange  f . . . , . . . , .  t 

452 

371 

823 

1 

1 

824 

88 

75 

103  | 

987 

Putnam  ........... 

914 

720 

1,634 

12 

19 

31 

1,665 

543 

504 

1,047  1 

2,713 

Santa  Rosa . ...... 

2,117 

1,931 

4,048 

36 

25 

61 

4,109 

825 

546 

1,371 

5,480 

St.  John’s . 

975 

978 

1,U53 

33 

49 

82 

2,035 

448 

555 

1,003 

3,638 

flliwanne . 

796 

C71 

1,467 

1 

1 

1,468 

428 

407 

8'J5 

2,303 

Sumter  tt ,  r  f  , 

534 

4G6 

1,000 

1,000 

275 

274 

549 

1,549 

T.aylnr  1 . . 

673 

586 

1,259 

1,259 

60 

65 

125 

1,384 

Voliifrier . 

467 

394 

861 

. 

861 

158 

139 

297 

1,158 

Walcalla . 

868 

804 

1,672 

1,672 

573 

594 

1,167 

2,833 

Walton . . 

1,314 

1,270 

2,584 

7 

5 

12 

2,596 

224 

217 

411 

3,037 

Washington 

841 

829 

1,670 

8 

2 

10 

1,680 

238 

230 

474 

2,134 

Total . . 

41,128 

36,619 

77,747 

454 

478 

932 

78,679 

31,348 

30,397 

61,745 

140,424 

BTATE  OF  GEORGIA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE 

1  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

:  Agg’te 
popuIV 
tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Feni. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

Appling . 

1,770 

1,672 

3,442 

2 

1 

3 

3,445 

364 

381 

745 

4,190 

824 

669 

1,493 

1,493 

1,739 

1,753 

3,492 

4,985 

Baldwin....' . . 

2,143 

1,914 

4,057 

,46 

46 

92 

4,149 

2,500 

2,429 

4,929 

9^  078 

Bunks . . . 

1,76B 

1,842 

3.610 

7 

4 

11 

3,021 

553 

534 

1,086 

4,707 

Berrien . 

1,567 

1,474 

3,041 

2 

. 

2 

3,043 

195 

237 

432 

3,475 

Rihh . 

4,940 

4,520 

9,460 

18 

23 

41 

9,501 

3,244 

3,549 

G,79Q 

16,291 

Brooks . . 

1,639 

1,433 

3,072 

1 

1 

2 

3,074 

1,609 

1,673 

3,282 

6,356 

Jlryen  .ltr,  rT1ft. 

831 

805 

1,636 

1,638 

1,163 

1,216 

2,379 

4,015 

Pn))celr  Tttft  . . .  t 

1,815 

l,flfll 

3,506 

3,506 

1,046 

1,116 

2,162 

5,668 

Burke . . . 

2,652 

2,461 

6,013 

47 

53 

ICO 

5,113 

5,950 

6,102 

12,052 

17,165 

Butts . 

1,674 

1,699 

3,373 

7 

8 

15 

3,3S8 

1,512 

1,555 

3, 067 

6,455 

Calhoun . . . . 

1,107 

1,067 

2,174 

3 

5 

8 

2,182 

1,3G4 

1,367 

2,731 

4,913 

Camden  >• . * •* .... 

660 

G16 

1,276 

1 

1 

.  1,277 

2,047 

2,096 

4,143 

5,420 

Campbell . 

3,178 

3,  111 

6,289 

5 

3 

8 

G,297 

912 

1,062 

2,004 

8,301 

Carroll ....... ...V 

5,169 

4, 947 

10,116 

7 

6 

13 

10,129 

884 

978 

1,8G2 

11,991 

Cass.. . . 

5,780 

5,647 

11,433 

4 

5 

9 

11,442 

2,202 

2,080 

4,282 

15,724 

Catoosa . 

2,210 

2,158 

4,368 

3 

1 

4 

4,372 

352 

358 

710 

5,083 

Cliattahoochio .... 

1,544 

1, 490 

3,034 

2 

3 

5 

3,039 

1,344 

1,414 

2,758 

5,797 
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Table  No.  41. —  'Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties,  Sfc. — -Continue 

STATE  OP  GEORGIA. 


CO  DOTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Ag 

par 

tic 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male 

Fern. 

Total 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

634 

589 

1,223 

1,223 

376 

7  pi 

557 

1 

2,551 

2,550 

5,107 

2 

2 

4 

5,  J 1 1 

1,044 

1,010 

2,  054 

7 

Chatham  ........ 

8,489 

7,022 

15,511 

334 

391 

725 

16,236 

7,190 

7,617 

14,807 

31 

Cherokee . 

5,040 

5,007 

10,047 

26 

19 

45 

10,092 

569 

630 

1,109 

11 

Clark......  ...... 

2,680 

2,879 

5,589 

10 

9 

19 

5,558 

2,722 

2,938 

5,660 

11 

Clay . 

1,365 

1,261 

2,626 

9 

5 

14 

2,640 

1,096 

1,157 

2,253 

4 

1,642 

1,598 

3,240 

3,240 

567 

669 

1.226 

4 

Clinch . 

1,394 

1,215 

2,609 

3 

2 

5 

2,614 

211 

238 

449 

3 

Cobb . . 

0,172 

5,238 

10,410 

4 

9 

13 

10,423 

1,898 

1,921 

3,  B19 

14 

Colquitt .... ...... 

614 

581 

1,195 

6 

3 

11 

1,20G 

52 

58 

no 

1, 

Columbia  .. ...... 

1,785 

1,726 

3,511 

28 

28 

56 

3,567 

4,144 

4,149 

8,293 

n, 

Coffee.,... . . 

1,110 

1,096 

2,206 

6 

4 

10 

2,216 

319 

344 

663 

2. 

Coweta . . 

3.770 

3,663 

7,433 

7 

15 

22 

7,455 

3,471 

3,777 

7,248 

14, 

Crawford . . 

1,771 

1,636 

3,407 

10 

C 

16 

3,423 

2,170 

2,100 

4,270 

7. 

Dade... . . 

1,419 

1,346 

2,765 

3 

1 

4 

2,769 

157 

143 

300 

.  3, 

Dawson . . . 

1,698 

1,828 

3,526 

2 

2 

4 

3,530 

164 

162 

326 

3. 

Decatur, . . 

3,126 

2,859 

5,985 

5 

B 

.  w 

5,998 

2,946 

2,978 

5,924 

11. 

DeKalb.... . . 

2.884 

2,914 

5,798 

G 

2 

8 

5,806 

982 

1,018 

2,  OOO 

7. 

Itoaly  ............ 

2,457 

2,388 

4,845 

2 

p 

4)847 

1  98? 

4  070 

Dougherty........ 

5 

3,100 

1,017 

2,207' 

8 

1 

9 

2.216 

3,135 

2,944 

6,079 

8, 

Early..,.. . . 

1,092 

1,000 

2,092 

2^092 

Echolis . 

613 

534 

1,177 

1  j177 

161 

Effingham ........ 

1,261 

1,311 

2,572 

11 

7 

18 

2,590 

1,121 

1,044 

2, 1G5 

4, 

Elbert . 

2,409 

2,QS8 

4,697 

11 

34 

25 

4,722 

2,875 

2,836 

5,71H 

30, 

Emanuel . 

1,913 

1,835 

3,748 

20 

19 

39 

3,7B7 

633 

602 

1,294 

5, 

Fannin . . 

0,483 

2,512 

4,995 

1 

1 

4,996 

76 

67 

143 

5, 

Fayette . 

2,560 

2,462 

5,022 

2 

4 

6 

5,028 

904 

1,055 

2,019 

7, 

Floyd . 

4,812 

4,457 

9,269 

7 

6 

13 

9,282 

2,923 

2,990 

5,913 

15, 

Forsyth  ........  , 

3,443 

3,408 

6,851 

5 

3 

8 

0,859 

430 

460 

890 

7, 

Franklin . . 

3,043 

2,995 

6,038 

19 

23 

42 

6,080 

604 

709 

1,313 

7, 

Fulton . 

5,897 

5,544 

11,44L 

12 

19 

31 

11,472 

1,397 

1,558 

2,  955 

!  L4> 

Gilmer . . 

3,261 

3,293 

6  554 

o 

q 

ft  ri*»7 

PH 

Glasscock . . 

827 

*  82? 

1,654 

13 

u 

12 

o 

25 

Uj  dtJ  i 

1,679 

CD 

389 

81 

369 

1G7 

758 

6, 

2, 

Glynn . 

521 

527 

1,046 

2 

2 

1,050 

1,346 

1,493 

2,  P39 

3, 

Gordon . . 

4,074 

3,927 

8,001 

25 

14 

39 

8,040 

1,021 

1,085 

2,106 

10, 

Greene. ...... .... 

2,153 

2,076 

4,229 

12 

13 

25 

4,254 

4,177 

4,221 

8, 398 

12, 

Gwinnett..... .... 

5,107 

5,251 

10,358 

13 

18 

3L 

10,389 

1,254 

1,297 

2,551 

12, 

Habersham . . 

2,563 

2,573 

5,136 

24 

19 

43 

5,179 

345 

442 

787 

5, 

. 

4,(32 

4,059 

8,091 

9 

5 

14 

8,105 

596 

665 

1,261 

9, 

Hancock.  . . 

1,919 

1,952 

3,871 

19 

17 

33 

3,907 

4,242 

3,895 

8, 137 

12, 

Haralson . . 

1,427 

1,383 

2,810 

O  ftlfi 

lie 

Hart. . . 

2,324 

2,279 

4,603 

3 

3 

6 

«5;  OlU 

4,609 

11D 

732 

114 

796 

229 

1,528 

3) 

6, 

Harris . . 

3,001 

2,978 

5,979 

9 

12 

21 

6,000 

3,753 

3,983 

7,736 

13, 

Heard. . .......... 

2,550 

2,429 

4,979 

JO 

5 

15 

4,994 

1,393 

1,418 

2,811 

7, 

Henry. . . . 

3,117 

3,058 

6,  J73 

7 

5 

12 

6,187 

2,209 

2,306 

4,515 

10, 

Houston,,.. . 

2,462 

2,366 

4,828 

10 

18 

28 

4,856 

5,428 

5,327 

10, 755 

15,i 

Irwin  . . 

761 

689 

1,433  , 

1  SSI 

i  fin  ■ 

h' 

10,i 

Jackson. . . 

3,647 

3,602 

7,249 

13 

14 

27 

dj'lUO 

7,276 

1*** 

1,595 

1,734* 

246 

3,329 

Jasper..., .. ...... 

1,966 

1,805 

3,771 

5 

13 

18 

3,769 

3,505 

3,449 

6,954 

10,’ 

Jefferson . 

2,077 

2,056 

4,133 

20 

21 

41 

4,174 

3,115 

2,930 

6,045 

10,! 

Johnson.. . . 

1,015 

1,018 

2,063 

4 

3 

7 

2,070 

437 

412 

849 
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Table  No.  41. — "Population  of  the,  United  States  ly  Counties ,  fa — Continued. 

STATE  OP  GEORGIA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE 

COLORED. 

Total 

SLAVES. 

Agg3tc 

iopula- 

tion. 

Male.  : 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fcm.  1 

Eotal. 

free. 

Male.  1 

female. 

Total. 

J  . . 

1,566 

1,518 

3, 084 

75 

19 

34 

3,118 

3,053 

2,036 

5.989 

9,107 

Laurens . . . 

1,901 

1,802 

3,723 

3 

3 

6 

3,729 

1,669 

1,600 

3.2G9 

6.938 

Lee. .... ......... 

1,147 

1,095 

2,242 

3 

4 

7 

2,249 

2,514 

2,433 

4,947 

7,196 

Ijl45 

1,139 

9,  284  . 

S^gfM 

2,997 

3,085 

6,083 

8,367 

Lincoln . 

833 

B42 

1,675 

;  10 

13 

23 

1,698 

1,868 

1,900 

3,708 

5,466 

1,285 

2,850 

2,850 

1,232 

1,167 

2,399 

5,249 

Lumpkin. .... .... 

2,053 

2,103 

4,156 

21 

17 

38 

4,194 

210 

222 

43*2 

4,6*26 

Macon . . 

1,851 

1,724 

3,575 

3 

6 

9 

3,584 

2.350 

2,515 

4,665 

8,449 

Madlsbn . 

1,911 

2,013 

3.924 

4 

10 

17 

3,J4l 

907 

1,025 

1,992 

5,933 

Marion . . 

1,912 

1,942 

3,854 

4 

3 

7 

3,801 

1,780 

1,749 

3,529 

7,390 

McIntosh . . 

740 

689 

1,429 

34 

20 

54 

1,483 

1,971 

2,092 

4,063 

5,546 

Meriwether. ...... 

3,367 

3,211 

6,578 

1 

3 

4 

6,562 

4,392 

4,356 

8,748  ' 

15,330 

Mil  Ini* . 

599 

552 

1 , 151 

1, 151 

291 

349 

640' 

1,791 

1,987 

1,997 

3,984 

1 

1 

3,985 

302 

315 

617 

4,603 

1,425 

1,291 

2,716 

3 

3 

2,719 

750 

B39 

1,589 

4,308 

Monroe...  ...... 

2,940 

2,813 

5,753 

14 

9 

23 

5,776 

5,078 

5,099 

10,177 

15,953 

Montgomery . . 

1,041 

973 

2,014 

3 

3 

6 

2,020 

479 

498 

977 

2,997 

1^536 

1,448 

2,984 

7 

7 

2,991 

3,463 

3,543 

7,066 

9,897 

Murray . 

2,791 

2,818 

5,639 

1 

1 

2 

5,641 

693 

‘749 

1,44*2 

7,0S3 

Muscogee..  ..3... 

4,508 

4,458 

8,966 

72 

101 

173 

9,139 

3,781 

3,664 

7,445 

13,584 

Newton . 

3,916 

3,906 

7,822 

22 

18 

40 

7,802 

3,202 

3,250 

6,458 

14,320 

Oglethorpe. . 

2,025 

1,989 

4,014 

13 

8 

21 

4,035 

3,685 

3,829 

7,514 

11,549 

Paulding .  ........ 

3,216 

3,244 

6,460 

1 

5 

G 

6,406 

274 

298 

57*2 

7,038 

Plnlrnria  .  _  .  . _ 

9  353 

2^352 

4^705 

4,705 

114 

132 

346 

4,951  - 

Pi  nrnft  . . . 

909 

631 

1,740 

1,740 

109 

124 

233 

1,973 

Pike . 

2,719 

2,613 

5,33*2 

10 

14 

24 

5,356 

2,373 

2,349 

4, 722 

10,078 

pnlk,  T,M1Tt..44 

1,962 

1,891 

3,853 

2 

2 

3,855 

1, 183 

1,257 

2,440 

6,293 

Pulaski..,.,....,. 

2,390 

2,211 

4,607 

13 

18 

31 

4,638 

9,105 

2,001 

4,106 

8,744 

Putnam  .......... 

1,518 

1,438 

3,956 

15 

16 

31 

0,987 

3,599 

3,539 

7,138 

IQ.123 

975 

895 

1,870 

4 

4 

1,874 

791 

834 

1,625 

3,499 

.  T  -----  r 

Rabun .  ...... .... 

1,556 

1,505 

3,061 

1 

3 

4 

3,005 

96 

110 

206 

3,271 

Randolph ■  tm  ,«n 

2,650  J 

2,453 

5,103 

1  | 

1 

5,104 

2,161 

2,306 

4,467 

9,571 

Richmond  . . 

6,229 

6,176 

12,405 

200 

290 

490 

12,895 

3,983 

4,406 

8,389 

21,284 

Schley . 

1,184 

1,090 

2,274 

7 

4 

U 

2,285 

1,123 

1,225 

2,348 

4,633 

S  driven . . 

1,939 

1,803 

3, 742 

1 

1 

2 

3,744 

2,277 

2,253 

4,530 

8, *274 

Spalding . 

2,462 

2,3G4 

4,826 

21 

33 

54 

4,880 

1,856 

1,963 

3,819 

8,699 

.  Stewart . . 

i  2,860 

2,674 

5,534 

1 

3 

4 

5,538 

3,912 

3,973 

7,884 

13,423 

Sumter. . 

,  2,345 

2,191 

4,536 

1 

1 

2 

4,538 

2,460 

2,430 

4,890 

9,428 

Talbot . . 

2,535 

2,459 

4,994 

7 

12 

19 

5,013 

4,335 

4,263 

8,603 

13,610 

Taliaferro  •  •  « » • 

828 

865 

1,693 

19 

22 

41 

1,734 

1,391 

1,458 

2,849 

4,583 

Ttttnnllt  -  - 1  *  -*  -  -  * 

.  1,664 

1,527 

3,191 

2 

2 

.4 

3,195 

574 

533 

1,157 

4,353 

nr  .  . . . 

.  1,795 

1,806 

3,601 

1,877 

3,601 

1,238 

1,159 

2,397 

5,998 

TVtfnir  . .  _ 

960 

911 

1,877 

339 

447 

836 

2,713 

Terrell.  . . 

.  1,760 

1,593 

3,343 

l 

1 

3,344 

1,443 

1,446 

2,888 

.  6,232 

TIjnmnR.  ........ 

.  2,338 

2,150 

4,488 

IS 

16 

34 

4,522 

3,110 

3,134 

6,244 

10,706 

Towns. ti«M 

.  1,201 

1,145 

2,346 

3 

2 

5 

2,351 

49 

59 

108 

2,459 

TVnnp . . 

.  3,267 

2,956 

6,223 

16 

21 

37 

6,260 

1  5,001 

5,001 

10.002 

:  10,262 

Twicffa.  .....l  m 

.  1,480 

1,450 

2,930 

34 

38 

73 

3,002 

!  2,670 

1  2,648 

(  5,318 

i  8,320 

TTni  nn  .....  . . . . . 

.  2,183 

2,112 

4,295 

i  2 

2 

4,207 

r  52 

:  64 

116 

i  4,413 

Upson  •  «*»»•<«<« 

,  2,481 

2,534 

5,015 

i  5 

2 

:  7 

5,02- 

1  2,43c 

t  2,455 

l  4,88c 

5  9,910 

Walker. . 

.  4,344 

4,173 

8,517 

'  |  16 

14 

,  30 

1  8,541 

7  72£ 

1  806 

1]  1,53; 

x  10,082 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc. — -Continued. 


STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES, 

TREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

' 

Agg’to 

popula¬ 

tion. 

— k.  ... 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Walton . . 

3,005 

3,242 

0, 447 

1 

5 

6,453 

2,254 

2,367 

4,691 

11,074 

Warren . 

2,137 

2,210 

4,347 

52 

42 

4,441 

2,076 

2,703 

5,370 

9,820 

Warp 

944 

874 

1,818 

5 

5 

1,823 

22G 

153 

377 

2,200 

Washington . 

3,108 

2,975 

6,143 

13 

10 

23 

6,166 

3,309 

3,223 

G,  532 

12,698 

Wayne . . 

819 

798 

1,617 

14 

16 

30 

1,047 

326 

295 

G21 

2,268 

Webster  f ,  t  »,f 

1,420 

1,321 

2,741 

2 

2 

!  2,743 

1,138 

1,149 

52,987 

HhImI 

White . 

1,523 

1,518 

3,041 

2 

m 

129 

134 

263 

3,315 

Whitefield . 

4,202 

4,112 

8,314 

1 

8,315 

808 

864 

1,732 

KflSfl 

Wilnnt  ....  . . 

884 

808 

<1,692 

2 

1,694 

205 

210 

421 

2,115 

Wilkes . 

1,750 

1,084 

3,434 

18 

15 

33 

3,467 

4,059 

7,  053 

11, 420 

Wilkinson... . 

2,780 

2,092 

5,472 

7 

10 

17 

5,489 

1,950 

1,937 

3,887 

Sid 

Worth  ........ 

1  1,070 

1,040 

2,118 

6 

7 

13 

2,131 

308 

324 

032 

9,703 

301,083 

•290,505 

191,588 

1,669 

1,831 

595,088 

229,193 

233,005 

462,190 

1,057,286 

Note.— 38  Indians  included  iu  white  population. 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


la 

1 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggrogato 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

tlop. 

Adams...... . . . . 

21,204 

19,940 

41,144 

74 

170 

41,323 

Alexander . . . 

2,593 

4,652 

30 

55 

4,707 

Bond . . . 

5,255 

4,512 

9,767 

23 

48 

0,815 

Bonn . . . 

6,036 

5,634 

11,670 

5 

3 

8 

11,678 

Brown . . . 

5,258 

4,661 

6 

13 

ID 

9,938 

Bureau  . . 

14,197 

12,218 

26,415 

5 

6 

11 

20,420 

Calhoun  . . . 

2,883 

2,260 

5,143 

1 

1 

Carroll . . 

6,266 

5,452 

11,718 

8 

7 

15 

11,733 

11,313 

9 

3 

12 

11,325 

Champaign 

7,872 

14,581 

26 

22 

48 

14,629 

Christian . 

5,649 

4,826 

10,475 

10 

7 

17 

10,492 

Clark.......... . 

7,930 

14,948 

22 

17 

39 

14,987 

Clay.,...,,..* . 

4,857 

4,452 

9,309 

16 

11 

27 

9,336” 

Clinton . . . . 

4,730 

114 

98 

212 

10,941 

Coles . . . 

7,408 

6,706 

14,174 

14 

15 

29 

14,203 

Cook . . . 

74,160 

69,785 

143,947 

501 

*  •  486 

1,007 

144,934 

Crawford  .  .... 

5,943 

5,586 

11,529 

10 

12 

22 

11,551 

Cumberland . . . 

4,945 

4,064 

1 

1 

2 

8,311 

fle  Kalb . 

8,972 

4 

3 

*  7 

19,086 

De  Witt . . . . 

5,746 

5,068 

10,814 

2 

4 

6 

10,820 

Douglas  . . . 

3,977 

3,132 

7, 109 

9 

22 

31 

7,140 

Du  Page . . . . . 

7,719 

0,977 

14,696 

4 

1 

5 

*  14,701 

Edgar  . . . . 

8,746 

8,142 

16,888 

19 

18 

37 

16,925 

Edwards . . . 

2,812 

2,567 

.  5,379 

38 

37 

75 

5,454 

Effingham  . . .  . 

4,190 

3,015 

6 

5 

11 

7,816 

Fayette . 

5,842 

11,146 

19 

24 

43 

11,180 

Ford...... . . . . 

1,979 

1,079 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc. — Coiltimied. 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


WHITE* 


COUNTIES. 

Male, 

Female. 

Total, 

Franklin . - . . . 

4,807 

4,560 

9,367 

Fulton  . . . . 

17,250 

16,039 

83,289 

Gallatin . . . 

3,807 

3,732 

7,629 

Green  . . . 

8,500 

7,567 

16,067 

Grundy  . . . 

5, 80S 

4,704 

10,372 

Hamilton . . . 

5, 049 

4,800 

9,849 

Hancock . . . . 

15,272 

13,760 

29,041 

Hardin... . . . 

•  1,897 

1,807 

3,704 

Henderson . . . 

5,0G2 

4,437 

9,499 

Henry  . .  .... 

10, 9G6 

9,692 

£0,658 

Iroquois . . 

6,540 

5,736 

12,285 

Jackson . . . . 

5,0G1 

4,499 

.  9,560 

Jasper . . . 

4,346 

4,004 

8,350 

Jefferson.. . . . 

6.661 

6,270 

12,931 

Jersey . . . 

6,401 

5,541 

11,942 

Jo  Daviess . . . . 

14,001 

13,058 

27,147 

Johnson  . . . . . 

4,849 

4,457 

9,306 

Kane . . . 

15,638 

14,386 

30,024 

Kankakee . . 

8,120 

7,273 

15,393 

Kendall..... . 

6,922 

6,151 

13,073 

Knox . . . 

14,904 

13,G08 

28,512 

Lake . . . . . . . 

9,447 

8,801' 

18,248 

La  Salle.,... . . . 

25,585 

22,687 

48,272 

Lawrence  . . . . 

4,752 

4,224 

8,976 

Lee  . . 

9,259 

8,384 

17,643 

Livingston  . . . . . 

6,350 

5,282 

11,632 

Logan . . . .  ...... 

7,864 

6, 383 

14,247 

McDonough  .................. 

10,610 

9,451 

20,061 

McHenry . 

11,460  , 

10,625 

22,085 

McLean . . . . 

15,096 

13,484 

28,580 

Macon . . . . . . 

7,288 

6,367 

13,655 

Macoupin..... . 

13,032 

11,472 

24,504 

Madison . . . 

16,521 

14,168 

30,689 

Marion . . . 

6,585 

6,145 

12,730 

Marshall . . . . . 

7,206 

6,231 

13,437 

Mason . . . . . . 

6,026 

4,903 

10,929 

Massac  . . . . 

3,219 

2,882 

6,101 

Menard... . . . . 

5,117 

4,460 

9,577 

Mercer  . . . . . 

8,107 

6,930 

15,037 

Monroe . . . 

7,046 

5,769 

12,815 

Montgomery . . 

7,439 

6,442 

13,881 

Morgan . . . . 

11,520 

10,417 

21,937 

Mouitrie . . . 

3,404 

2,980 

6,384 

Ogle . . .  ..... 

12,229 

10,63*1 

22,863 

Peoria  . . . . 

19,038 

17,437 

36,475 

Perry. . . . . . 

5,038 

4,470 

9,508 

Piatt . ’ . . 

3,449 

2,675 

6,124 

Pike . . . . . 

14,  103 

13,079 

27,182 

Pope  . . . . . . 

3,397 

3,149 

0,546 

Pulaski.....,,..,..... . . 

2,148 

1,756 

3,904 

Putnam... . . . 

2,973 

2,606 

5,579 
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Table  'No.  41. _ Flirtation  of  the  United  States  by  Counties,  fyc. — ContintietL 

STATE  OP  ILLINOIS. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Randolph . . 

8,941 

7,825 

16,766 

220 

219 

439 

17,205 

5,073 

4,636 

9,709 

2 

2 

9,711 

Rock  Island . . . . 

10,908 

10 ’ 073 

20,981  i 

13 

11 

24 

21,005 

St.  Clair . . . 

20,355 

16,814 

37,169  j 

270 

255 

525 

37,694 

Saline . . . 

4,673 

4,488 

9,161 

89 

81 

170 

9,331 

Sangamon . 

16,956 

15,007 

31,963 

135 

176 

311 

32,274 

Schuyler . . 

7,669 

7,001 

14,670 

5 

9 

14 

14,G84 

Scott . . . 

4,769 

4,278 

9,047 

15 

7 

22 

9,069 

Shelby..., . . 

7,711 

6,879 

14,590 

12 

11* 

23 

14,613 

4,819 

4,184 

9,003 

1 

1 

9,004 

13  115  1 

11,9117 

25,112 

25,113 

Tazewell . . . . 

11,450 

9,9771 

21,427 

22 

21 

43 

21,470 

Union  . . . 

5,794 

5,351 

11,145 

19 

17 

36 

11,181 

'Vermillion..... . . . 

10,489 

9,290 

19,779 

12 

9 

21 

19,800 

Wabash . . . 

3,652 

3,581 

7,233 

40 

40 

80 

7,313 

Warren . . . 

9,753 

8,540 

18,293 

23 

20 

43 

!  18,336 

Washington  . . 

7,354 

.6,371 

13,725 

4 

2 

6 

i  13,731 

Wayne . . 

6,234 

5,988 

12,222 

1 

1 

12,223 

White  . . . . 

6,315 

5, 91 9 

12,274 

72 

57 

129 

12,403 

Whitesides  . . 

10,053 

8,676 

18,729 

4 

4 

8 

18,737 

Will . 

15,794 

13,470 

29,264 

38 

19 

57 

29,321 

Williamson . . 

6,216  : 

5,871* 

12,087 

55 

63 

118 

12,205 

Winnebago  . . . 

12,554 

11,903 

24,457 

19 

15 

34 

24,491 

Woodford  . . . 

7,223 

6,058 

13,281 

1 

, 

1 

13,282 

Total . 

898,952 

805,371 

1,704,323 

3,809 

3,819 

7,628 

1,711,951 

Note.— 32  Indiana  included  in  white  population. 


STATE  OP  INDIANA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Adams.,.. . . . . 

4,837 

4,409 

9,246 

4 

2 

6 

9,252 

Allen  . . . . 

J  15,349 

13,916 

29,265 

33 

30 

63 

29,328 

Bartholomew  . . 

9,175 

8,683 

17,853 

4 

3 

7 

17,865 

1,575 

1,234 

2,869 

5,80!) 

Blackford  . . . 

2,153 

1,969 

4, 122 

4,122 

Boone . . . . . 

8,641 

8,082 

16,663 

43 

47 

90 

16,753 

Rmwn . . . . 

3,376 

3,131 

6,507 

6.507 

Carroll . . 

7,040 

6,43G 

13,476 

8 

5 

13 

13,489 

Cass..., . .  . . 

8,814 

7,964 

16,778 

30 

35 

65 

16,843 

Clark  . . . 

10,398 

9,584 

19,982 

274  j 

216 

520 

20,502 

Clay  . . . . . . 

6,337 

5,802 

12,133 

11 

11 

22 

12, 161 

Clinton . 

7,465 

7,020 

14,485 

9 

11 

20 

14,505 

Crawford  « »»*»  •••»••»•*»«•  ■  ■  • » 

4,355 

3,871 

8,226 

8,236 

Daviess . . . . 

6,777 

6.472 

13,249 

38 

36 

74 

13,323 
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Table  No.  41. — ’Population  of  the  United  States  ~by  Counties,  Sfc,— -Continued. 

STATE  OF  INDIANA. 


Dearborn . 

Decatur. ...... 

Dr  Kalb  ...... 

Delaware . 

Dubois. . 

Elkhart . 

Fayette . 

Floyd..' . 

Fountain . *. 

Franklin . 

Fulton ........ 

Gibson........ 

Grant......... 

Green . . . 

Hamilton . 

Hancock.... . 

Harrison ...... 

Hendricks  .... 

Henry  . . 

Howard . 

Huntington  . . 
Jackson  ....  . 

Jasper . . 

Jay . . 

Jefferson.... . 

Jennings . 

Johnson  ..... 

Knox . 

Kosciusko  ... 
La  Grange ... 

Lake . . 

Lnporte . 

Lawrence . . . 
Madison  ..... 

Marlon . 

Marshall . . . . . 

Martin . 

Miami . . 

Monroe  ...... 

Montgomery 

Morgan . 

Newton.  .... 

Noble . . 

Ohio........ 

Change . 

Owen . 

Parke . . 

Perry . . 

Pike . 

Porter . 

Posey. ...... 


WHITES, 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

papula- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

tion, 

12,639 

11,693 

24,332 

30 

38 

74 

24,406 

8,813 

8,457 

17,270 

11 

13 

24 

17,294 

7,156 

6,709 

13,865 

7 

8 

15 

13,880 

8,173 

7,564 

15,737 

8 

8 

16 

15,753 

5,333 

5,049 

10, 3B2 

4 

8 

12 

10,394 

11,020 

9,946 

20, 9G6 

8 

12 

20 

20,985 

5,152 

4,986 

10, 138 

40 

47 

87 

10,225 

9,811 

9,615 

19,426 

336 

421 

757 

‘20,183 

8,074 

7,419 

15,493 

35 

33 

73 

15,566 

9,905 

9,481 

19,446 

£3 

50 

103 

19,549 

4,987 

4,429 

9,416 

3 

■\  3 

G 

9,422 

7,4b5 

6,823 

14,258 

144 

130 

274 

14,532 

7,974 

7,439 

15,413 

190 

194 

384 

15,797 

8,162 

7,800 

15,962 

42 

37 

79 

16,011 

8,611- 

8,349 

16,900 

181 

1G9 

350 

17,310 

6,489 

6,220 

12,709 

49 

44 

93 

12,803 

9,471 

8,936 

18,407 

64 

50 

114 

18,521 

8,671 

8, ,237 

16,908 

20 

19 

45 

16,953 

10,092 

9,744 

10,836 

149 

134 

2B3 

20,119 

6,405 

5,954 

12,359 

80 

85 

165 

12,524 

7,762 

7,103 

14,665 

1 

1 

2 

14,867 

8,399 

7,708 

16,107 

91 

88 

179 

10,286 

2,228 

2,058 

4,286 

3 

2 

5 

4,29L 

5,917 

5,461 

11,378 

11 

10 

21 

11,399 

12,386 

12,138 

24,524 

243 

269 

512 

25,036 

7,605 

6,993 

14,598 

82 

69 

151 

14,749 

7,690 

7.145 

14,835 

10 

9 

19 

14,854 

8,334 

7,273 

15,607 

224 

225 

449 

16,056 

a  04  1 

17,416 

2 

2 

17,418 

Oj  Ufll 

5,886 

8,475 

5,464 

LI, 350 

7 

9 

10 

11,366 

4,911 

4,229 

9,140 

3 

2 

5 

9,145 

11,944 

10,840 

22,784 

73 

62 

135, 

22,919 

7,074 

6,500 

13,574 

64 

54 

118 

13,692 

8,503 

7,955 

16, 458 

20 

31 

GO 

16,518 

20,048 

18,982 

39,030 

412 

413 

825 

39,855 

6,701 

6,018 

12,719 

2 

1 

3 

12,722 

4,586 

4,337 

8,923 

32 

20 

52 

8,975 

8,726 

8,078 

16,804 

26 

21 

47 

18,851. 

6,537 

6,285 

12,822 

10 

15 

25 

12,847 

10,732 

10,006 

20,738 

72 

78 

150 

20,883 

8,143 

7,860 

16,003 

57 

50 

107 

16,110 

2,360 

.  2,360 

1}  Adi 

7,683 

1, 103 
7,224 

14,907 

3 

5 

8 

14,915 

2,778 

2,661 

5,439 

13 

10 

23 

5,462 

6,000 

5,810 

11,616 

142 

118 

260 

12,076 

7,273 

7,018 

14.291 

41 

44 

85 

14,376 

7,974 

7,368 

15,342 

109 

87 

196 

15,538 

G,1U6 

5,738 

11,844 

1 

2 

3 

11,847 

5,236 

4,828 

10,064 

11 

3 

14 

L0, 078 

5,431 

4,865 

10,296 

9 

'  8 

17 

10,313 

l  8,580 

7,451 

16,031 

61 

75 

136 

16,167 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United,  States  by  Counties,  fyc. — Continued, 

STATE  OP  INDIANA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

2,998 

2,713 

5,711 

f5, 71  \ 

Putnam.  ...................... 

10,669 

9,993 

20,682 

10 

9 

19 

SO, GUI 

.Randolph.  . . . . 

9,399 

8,773 

18,172 

431 

394 

825 

18,007 

9,808 

9,159 

18,967 

38 

49 

87 

19,054 

Bash  . . . . . 

8,111 

7,663 

15,774 

209 

210 

419 

16, 103 

St.  Joseph . 

9,555 

8,812 

18,367 

47 

41 

88 

18,455 

Scott . . . 

3,753 

3,548 

7,301 

1 

1 

2 

7,303 

Shelby . . 

10,047 

9,501 

19,548 

10 

11 

21 

•  19,560 

Spencer, . . . 

7,673 

6,881 

14,554 

1 

1' 

.2 

14,550 

1,214 

980 

2,194 

1 

1 

2,105 

Steuben  . . . 

5,405 

4,967 

10,372 

1 

1 

2 

10,374 

Sullivan . 

7,730 

7,214 

'14,944 

56 

'  64 

120 

15,064 

Switzerland. . . . 

6,450 

6,206 

12,656 

22 

20 

42 

lS,G0a 

Tippecanoe,. . . .. 

13,542 

12,041 

25,583 

77 

66 

143 

25,720 

Tipton . . 

4,118 

4,017 

8,135 

21 

14 

35 

8V17Q 

Onion  . . 

3,642 

3,427 

7,069 

20 

20 

40 

7,  LOO 

Vanderberg . 

10,797 

9,628 

20,425 

64 

63 

127 

20,532 

Vermillion  . . . . 

4,922 

4,470 

9,392 

18 

12 

30 

*  9,423 

Vigo . . . 

11,099 

10,712 

2i;811 

363 

343 

706 

22,517 

Wabash . . 

9,034 

8,480 

17,514 

20 

13 

33 

17,517 

Warren,,,, . . . 

5,335 

4,7D5 

10,040 

12 

5 

17 

10,057 

Warrick  . . . 

6,827 

6,415 

13,242 

5 

14 

19 

13,261 

Washington . . 

9,109 

8,613 

17,722 

79 

108 

187 

17, UQ9 

Wayne . . . . 

14,646 

14,042 

28,688 

461 

409 

870 

29,558 

Wells . . . 

5,616 

5,227 

10,843 

1 

1 

White . . . . 

4,354 

3,883 

8,237 

13 

8 

21 

10,844 
' 8,258 

Wbitely  . . . . 

5,514 

5,124 

10,638 

47 

45 

92 

10,730 

Total . . . . 

693,469 

645,531 

1,339,000 

5,791 

5,637 

11,428 

1,350,438 

Note.— -290  Indiana  included  In  white  population. 


STATE  OP  IOWA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregato 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

Total. 

Adair. . . . . 

536 

448 

9R4 

Adams.... . . . 

822 

711 

mm 

n 

1^533 

Allamakee . .  . 

6,408 

5,823 

IKS®! 

3 

3 

6 

12,337 

Appanoose . 

6,236 

5,682 

11,918 

6 

7 

•  13 

11,931 

Audubon  .............  ....... 

239 

215 

454 

45't 

Benton  . . 

4,481 

4,014 

R,  495 

1 

l 

r  /tort 

Black  Hawk  . . 

4,282 

3,944 

8,220 

9 

9 

18 

8*344 

Boone . L . . 

2,233 

1,999 

4.Q5Q 

4,232 

Bremer . . . 

2,630 

2,290 

3 

2 

5 

4,915 

Buchanan, . . . 

4,164 

3,740 

2 

•  2 

Buena  Vista  . . . . . 

36 

21 

57 

1  , 

57 
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STATE  OP  IOWA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

TREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Buncombe . . 

Butler...,, . . . 

1,977 

1,740 

.  ...... 

Calhoun . . . - 

84 

63 

147 

1 

3,724 

Carroll . . . . 

142 

139 

9.R1 

147 

Cass . . . 

913 

699 

1,012 

281 

Cedar  . . . . . . 

0*692 

6,045 

12,937 

10 

2 

12 

1,612 

12,949 

Cerro  Gordo  . . . 

505 

435 

940 

Cherokee . . . 

35 

23 

940 

Chickasaw . . . 

2,200 

2,071 

4,33L 

3 

2 

5 

58 

4,330 

Clarke 

2,818 

2,609 

ft*  4^7 

Clayton . 

11,072 

9,631 

20,703 

12 

13 

25 

5,437 

20,728 

Clay . 

31 

2l' 

Clinton . . 

10,037 

8,888 

18,925 

7 

6 

13 

52 

18,933 

Crawford.... . . . 

201 

182 

333 

383 

Dallas . . . . . 

2,776 

2,408 

g  944 

Davis . . . . . . . 

7,114 

Decatur  .....  .,  . . 

4,506 

4,164 

8,670 

3 

4 

2 

7 

13, 764 
8,677 

Delaware  . . . . . 

5  3  787 

5}  236 

Des  Moines . . . 

10,223 

4*  9j3C0 

19,583 

lfi 

12 

'  28 

11)021 

19)611 

Dickinson . . 

113 

®  67 

180 

Dubuque . 

16,170 

14,913 

31,083 

30 

45 

81 

31,164 

Emmett... . . . 

GO 

45 

105 

Payette . . . 

6,360 

5,659 

12,019 

29 

23 

54 

12,073 

franklin  . . . 

716 

533 

1^09 

1,309 

Premont . . . . 

2,779 

3,290 

5,069 

1 

4 

5 

5,074 

Ployd . . . . . 

1,987 

1,757 

35744 

3,744 

Greene  . . . . . 

736 

636 

1)374 

. 

1,374 

Grundy . 

428 

365 

793 

3)058 

793 

Guthrie, . . 

1,626 

1,432 

Hamilton  . . . . . 

906 

793 

1)699 

3,058 

Hancock.... . . . 

95 

84 

179 

1,699 

179 

Hardin . . . . . . . 

2,830 

2,610 

5  44Q 

5,440" 

Harrison  . . . . . 

1,974 

1,646 

l 

1 

Henry  . . . . 

9,590 

9,087 

GjUitfU 

18,677 

11 

13 

24 

3,621 

18,701 

Howard. . . . 

1,6S9 

1,478 

3  167 

1 

l 

3  168 

Humbolt. . . 

188 

144 

330 

332 

Ida . . . 

25 

18 

43 

43 

Iowa . . . . . 

4,301 

3,725 

8)029 

8,029 

Jackson  ....  . . . . . 

9,626 

8,850 

18)482 

7 

4 

ii 

18,493 

Jasper . . . . 

5,270 

4,612 

1 

% 

9, 883 

Jefferson . . . . . 

7,783 

7,247 

9,882 

15,030 

3 

5 

8 

15,038 

Johnson  . . . 

9,054 

8,481 

17)535 

17 

21 

33 

17,573 

Jones . . . . . 

7,064 

6,235 

13)299 

2 

5 

7 

13,3G6 

Keokuk.,,.. . . . . . 

6,948 

6,223 

13,271 

13,271 

Kossuth  ....  . . . 

232 

184 

416 

416 

Lee . . . 

14,987 

14,000 

28,957 

138 

107 

243 

29,233 

Lynn . . . 

9,954 

8,983 

18,936 

6 

5 

11 

18,947 

Louisa...... ...... 

5,393 

4,878 

10,276 

56 

38 

94 

10,370 

Lucas  . . . . 

3,044 

2,720 

5,764 

1 

1 

2 

5,766 

Madison  . . . 

3,771 

3,568 

7,339 

7,339 

Mahaska.,, . . . 

7,669 

7,131 

14,800 

9 

7 

16 

14,810 

17  C 
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Table  No.  il.— Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties,  fyc. — Continued. 


STATE  OP  IOWA. 


- - - — 

WHITES. 

1 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

COUNTIES, 

Male./ 

Female. 

. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

tion. 

- . .  ~ 

•153 

378 

831 

1 

1 

,832 

8,701 

8,079 

16,760 

20 

13 

33 

16,813 

3  1G9 

6,015 

6,015 

2,441 

■8,024 

l5551 

4,465 

10 

6 

'  1G 

4,431 

,  ,  f  f . 

3,409 

3,409 

Mitchell  . . . . . 

4,423 

4,188 

8,610 

1 

1 

2 

8,612 

6fi0 

f>96 

1,256 

1,253 

Montgomery . . . . . 

8,558 

7,774 

16,332 

47 

65 

112 

16,444 

4 

4 

8 

.. 

8 

2,384 

2,034 

.  4,418 
103 

1 

1 

4,419 

51 

52 

103 

57 

132 

132 

B2 

66 

148 

148 

polk . . . . . 

6,058 

5,554 

11,612 

6 

7 

13  | 

11,625 

2,645 

2,314 

4,959 

6 

3 

9 

4, 90S 

2,990 

2,671 

'  5,661 

5 

2 

7 

5,C6d 

l7S*irrrrnl<l 

3,538 

1,384 

2,922 

1 

1 

3,921 

xunggoiu 

136  ! 

130 

24$ 

240 

Scott  .«•«««,  M4in  IIIIM  ,)aMl 

13,579 

12.341 

25,920 

21 

18 

39 

25,95£ 

Qliallnr  ....  ... 

442 

375 

817  | 

1 

1 

81E 

9 

1 

10 

4,051 

1( 

2,096 

1,955 

4,051 

fPfl  m  «* 

2,706 

2.489 

1,687 

5,285 

5,28! 

1,903 

3,590 

3,591 

1,072 

940 

2,012 

2,01; 

Van  Rurcn* « •« 

9,068 

8,009 

17,077 

1 

3 

4 

17,08 

Wappello «  (mumhmmiimmi 

7,5-16 

6,925 

14,471 

26 

21 

47 

14,511 

5,271 

4,996 

10,267 

8 

0 

14 

10,28 

Washington ................... 

7,491 

6,731 

14,222 

7 

C 

13 

14,23; 

Wnyne* .!.«•>«  *•«*•■» 

3,395 

3,003 

6,398 

4 

7 

11 

0,40 

W#»hPtPr  .  a.  . . .  itaa  attn.i 

1,316 

1,184 

2,500 

3 

1 

4 

2,50 

Win  Tuihtiffn  ..  . .  _ _ _  . . .  . 

93 

75 

168 

1G 

7,470 

0,472 

512 

13,942 

13,91 

TFoortliury  * » *-  . . 

604 

1,116 

756 

2 

1 

3 

i.  u 

TC*nftVi  . 

395 

361 

75 

350 

303 

G53 

65 

Total. .  ... a.. .... ...... 

353,927 

319,917 

673,844 

566 

503 

1,069 

674,01 

Note.— 65  Indiana  included  m  white  population. 
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STATE  OP  KANSAS. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED, 

SLAVES. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Pent. 

Total 

Allen . 

1,720 

1,359 

3,079 

3 

3 

3, 082 

Anderson .............. 

1,331 

1,067 

2,398 

2 

2 

2^400 

7j7^9 

4,283 

3}410 

7,093 

19 

17 

30 

3,315 

2,731 

6, 036 

32 

3N 

65 

101 

llreckenridge . 

1,803 

1,392 

3,197 

3,197 

Brown . . 

1,482 

1,125 

2,607 

2,607 

Butler . . . . . . 

239 

193 

432 

3 

2 

437 

470 

338 

806 

803 

Clay . 

97 

66 

1G3 

163 

1,007 

1,ass 

2, 842 

2,842 

680 

482 

1,162 

1 

1 

1,163 

142 

378 

378 

4,408 

3,034 

8, 042 

19 

22 

41 

8, 083 

46 

42 

SB 

88 

Douglas  . . . . . 

4,844 

3,789 

8,633 

4 

4 

8,637 

1^573 

1  j  3p7 

3^030 

3,030 

14 

43g 

19 

19 

331 

759 

759 

84 

1,030 

60 

150 

4 

4 

8 

158 

Jftpl^snn  ttTt  trtr  t 

906 

1  952 

1,936 

1,935 

I  ofFtifann 

$  487 

4,43!) 

9 

11 

20 

4,459 

Tnhncnn  .  .  . . . . 

K97 

1^967 

4,364 

4,364 

I  .nQtiflyiwrtffh 

6  69G 

12,311 

128 

167 

295 

12,606 

3,335 
S,  G95 

55615 

2,950 

25285 

6,335 

1 

1 

6,336 

r.illfina 

4,980 

4,980 

Mfirlionn 

356 

280 

29 

636 

636 

45 

74 

74 

Ij0l3 

2,280 

2,280 

IVTnfiliAn 

1jS07 

785 

650 

1,435 

30 

33 

66 

1,501 

438 

332 

i  n  *? 

770 

770 

o  436 

2,436 

Neinolta  ....  ....  ...... 

1  *.  O  si  L 

C13 

500 

1,113 

1,113 

Otno 

127 

87 

214 

9 

15 

24 

238 

830 

699 

1,529 

1 

1,539 

fl  |  t  rt  |  V 

720 

5C4 

1,224 

1,224 

1,911 

1,594 

3, 505 

4 

4 

8 

3,513 

59U 

433 

1,023 

1,023 

Wabaunsee  .  ....  ...... 

220 

154 

363 

383 

Washington ...... ...... 

16 

11 

27 

27 

Wilson  .... ...... ...... 

834 

654 

1,488 

1,488 

Ij368 

1,193 

2,561 

24 

24 

48 

2,609 

Total . . . . 

58,892 

47,687 

106,579 

2SG 

339 

625 

2 

2 

107, 20S 

Note.— 189  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  il.-Pofuladon  of  the  United  States  by  Counties,  ^.-Conthmea. 

STATE  OF  KENTUCKY. 


Adair . 

Allen . 

Anderson . 

Ballard,... .... . 

Barren  ........ 

Until . - 

Boone........ 

Bourbon . 

Boyd . ... 

Boyle . .  - 

Bracken...  .. 
Breathitt,  .... 
Bxeckenridge . 

Bullitt . 

Butler...,..- 

Caldwell, . 

Galloway..... 

Campbell, .... 

Carroll ....... 

Carter  ........ 

Casey . . 

Christian...., 

Clark... - 

Clay.. ......  • 

Clinton . 

Crittenden-.. 

Cumberland,. 

Daviess . 

Edmondson.. 

Estill . 

Fayette . 

Fleming...... 

Floyd . 

Franklin .. . . . 
Fuiton....... 

Gallatin . 

Garrard  ■ . .  ■  • 

Grant . 

Graves . 

Grayson . 

Green ...... 

Greenup.... 

Hancock... 

Hardin...... 

Harlan . 

Harrison .... 

Hart . 

Henderson  . 

Henry . 

Hickman.... 
Hopkins,... 
Jackson  . . . . 
Jefferson 
Jessamine ., 

Johnson . 

Kenton . 

Knox  ...... 

LaRue,.. 


WHITES. 

FREE  c 

Male.  F 

emalc 

rotal.  5 

laic.  F 

3,968 

3,879 

7,847 

29 

3,811 

3,814 

7,625 

20 

3,101 

2,932 

6,033 

6 

3,652 

3,291 

6,943 

18 

6,405 

6,133 

12,539 

19 

4,874 

4,598 

9,472 

69 

4,951 

4,442 

9,403 

27 

4,225 

3,568 

7,793 

129 

3,003 

2.868 

5,871 

10 

2,921 

2,669 

5,590 

215 

.  5,256 

4,932 

10,183 

44 

.  2,420 

2,343 

4,765 

12 

.  5,565 

5,314 

10,879 

9 

.  3,012 

2,803 

5,815 

6 

.  3,673 

3,459 

7,132 

15 

.  3,575 

3,203 

6,873 

22 

.  4,359 

4,050 

8,409 

'8 

.  10,535 

10,170 

20,705 

45 

.  2,833 

2,032 

5,491 

25 

.  4,328 

3,844 

8,170 

19 

.  2,870 

2,873 

5,743 

27 

,.  6,189 

5,430 

11,619 

29 

..  3,421 

3,177 

6,598 

04 

..  3,033 

3,003 

6,041 

117 

..  2,762 

2.741 

5,593 

8 

.  4,092 

3*746 

7,838 

11 

..  2,972 

2,902 

5,874 

29 

.  6,403 

5,550 

11,958 

40 

..  2^215 

2,146 

4,351 

7 

..  3,265 

3,098 

6,303 

8 

..  6,097 

5,802 

11,899 

239 

..  5,342 

5,017 

10,359 

45 

..  3,175 

2,993 

6,168 

39 

..  4,749 

4,111 

8,860 

239 

...  2,189 

2,031 

4,230 

9 

...  2,226 

2,108 

4*3J4 

9 

...  3,514 

3,343 

6,837 

51 

...  3,929 

3^701 

7,630 

13 

7,010 

6, 370 

13,385 

1 

...  3,782 

3,845 

7,628 

1 

...  3,160 

3,163 

6,323 

47 

...  4,337 

4,013 

8,350 

25 

...  2,802 

2,580 

5,352 

7  ] 

. . .  6, 53" 

6;  069 

13,626 

16 

...  2,092 

2,660 

5,352 

8 

...  5,398 

4.913 

10,341 

89 

,...  4,534 

4,291 

8,876 

40 

....  4,523 

3, 89n 

8,418 

39 

4, 526 

4,076 

3,602 

23 

....  3,066 

1  2,671 

5,739 

14 

,...  5,037 

'  4,799 

I  9*830 

12 

....  1,56: 

i  1,491 

3, 051 

15 

....  39,751 

L  37,34s 

!  77,091 

9114 

....  2,97' 

1  2,637 

r  5,671 

49 

....  2,C9i 

5  2,56; 

»  5,2G( 

10 

....  12,521 

)  12,29! 

3  24,81! 

5  44 

....  3,54; 

5  3,48! 

J  7,03' 

1  90 

....  3,  OS' 

i  2,921 

1  5,98' 

7  3 

Total 


em. 

'otal. 

free.  - 

31 

60 

7,907 

20 

40 

7,665 

8 

14 

6,047 

13 

31 

6,974 

29 

48 

12,587 

72 

141 

9,613 

21 

43 

9,451 

171 

300 

8,093 

7 

17 

5,888 

220 

435 

6,025 

39 

83 

10,271 

13 

25 

4,790 

8 

17 

10,896 

10 

10 

5,831 

10 

25 

7,157 

17 

39 

6,912 

6 

14 

8,423 

43 

83 

20,793 

17 

42 

5,533 

18 

37 

8,207 

3D 

57 

5,800 

28 

57 

11,676 

60 

-  124 

6,722 

145  ] 

262 

6,303 

12 

20 

5,523 

8 

19 

7,857 

24 

53 

5,927 

36 

76 

12,034 

4 

11 

4,372 

8 

16 

6,379 

39G 

635 

12,534 

67 

112 

10,471 

34 

73 

6,241 

211 

450 

9,310 

10 

19 

4,239 

5 

14 

4,343 

45 

96 

6,953 

17 

30 

7,660 

1 

2 

13,388 

2 

3 

7,631 

64 

111 

6,434 

21 

47 

8,397 

[1,103 

47 

9 

41 

94 

1 


149 


2,007 

96 

19 

85 

184 


5,395 

12,659 

5,367 

10,490 


SLAVES. 

Ag 

Male.  E 

emale. 

p&p 

Potal,  ti< 

751 

851 

1,603 

743 

779 

1,522 

688 

669 

1,357 

817 

901 

1,718 

2,020 

2,058 

4,078  j 

1,241 

1,259 

2,500  1 

81Q 

935 

1,745  1 

3,447 

3,320 

6,767  1 

G6 

90 

156 

1,674 

1,605 

3,279 

343 

407 

750  x 

91 

99 

190 

1,130 

1,2L0 

2,340 

708 

750 

1,458 

371 

399 

770 

1,2L3 

1,193 

2,406 

702 

790 

1,492 

41 

75 

116 

489 

556 

1,045 

152 

157 

309 

325 

341 

60S 

5,119 

4,832 

9.95L 

2,449 

2,313 

4,762 

169 

180 

349 

118 

J  40 

253 

453 

486 

939 

714 

699 

1,413 

1,781 

1,731 

3,515 

181 

142 

273 

1  243 

264 

507 

1  5,194 

4,821 

10,015 

l  960 

1,058 

2,018 

L  76 

71 

147 

)  1,703 

1,681 

3,384 

1  527 

551 

1,078 

3  312 

366 

708 

3  1,858 

1,720 

3,578 

0  319 

377 

696 

8  1,434 

1,411 

2,845 

l  187 

LG4 

351 

4  1,208 

1,164 

2,372 

7  176 

IB? 

363 

5  409 

409 

•  818 

9  1,212 

1,318 

62 

2,530 

i7  65 

127 

10  1,663 

1,620 

3,289 

>3  694 

701 

1,395 

15  3,046 

2,721 

5,767 

18  1,657 

1,654 

3,311 

,9  581 

668 

1,210 

56  9Q8 

l  1,041 

2,009 

30  4 

3 

7 

00  4,701 

l  5,601 

,  10,304 

67  1,93. 

1  1,765 

i  3,693 

79  i: 

i  14 

l.  27 

i06  231 

}  331 

r  5S7 

118  25 

l  23! 

5  489 

191  46 

8  43; 

l  900 

9,304 

11,031 

4.953 
13,935 

7.953 
7,937 
9,318 
9,915 
20,909 
6,578 
8,510 
6,455 
21,627 
11,461 
6,652 
5.761 
8,793 
7,310 
15,549 
4,643 
6.655 
22,593 
19,469 

6,358 

12,634 

5,317 

5,053 

10,591 

8,355 

16,235 

7,982 

8,805 

8,763 

6,213 

15,163 

5,494 

13,770 

10,343 

14,262 

11,943 

7,038 

11,8*5 

3,U:7 

69,404 

9,465 

5,325 

25,457 

7,707 

6,891 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties,  Sfc. — Continued. 

STATE  OF  KENTUCKY. 


OOUNTIE9. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Tmal 

free. 

SLAVES. 

AggHc 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Mule. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern . 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Laurel . . . 

fjjiMO 

2^001 

5i301 

1 

1 

5,302 

90 

96 

183 

5,488 

Lawrence . . 

3,873 

3.571 

7yi43 

1 

11 

12 

7^455 

73 

73 

146 

7,601 

Letcher... . . 

1, 931 

1,853 

3,787 

5 

4 

9 

3,795 

55 

53 

108 

3,904 

Lewis . 

4, 136 

3,958 

8, 114 

8 

9 

17 

6,131 

88 

143 

230 

8,361 

Lincoln . . . 

3,609 

3,450 

7,059 

73 

85 

158 

7,217 

1,788 

1,642 

3,430 

10,647 

Livingston . 

3,090 

2,805 

5,955 

14 

22 

30 

5,991 

G25 

597 

1,222 

7,213 

Logan . 

6,321 

5,974 

12,295 

177 

193 

370 

12,665 

3,217 

3,139 

0,356 

19,021 

Lyon . 

3,197 

1,970 

4,167 

25 

21 

•16 

4,213 

635 

459 

1,094 

5,307 

McCracken . . 

•1,561 

3,993 

8,554 

35 

33 

08 

8,622 

831 

907 

1,73B 

10,360 

McLean.... ...... 

2,730 

2,507 

5,227 

14 

15 

29 

5,253 

434 

454 

838 

6,144 

Madison . 

5,812 

5,213 

11,025 

70 

78 

148 

1.1,173 

3,005 

3,029 

6,034 

17,207 

Magoffin . 

1,718 

1,020 

3,338 

41 

35 

76 

3,414 

43 

28 

71 

3,485 

Marion . 

4,578 

4,428 

9,004 

51 

59 

110 

9,114 

1,705 

1,774 

3,479 

12,593 

Marshall .....  .... 

3,451 

3,145 

0,596 

17 

18 

35 

6,631 

170 

181 

331 

6,982 

Mason . 

7,015 

7,053 

14,065 

170 

215 

385 

14,450 

1,831 

1,941 

3,772 

18,222 

Meade . 

3,616 

3,328 

6,944 

11 

11 

22 

6,966 

•  942 

990 

1,932 

8,898 

Mercer . . 

5,134 

5,015 

10,149 

125 

153 

278 

10,427 

1,662 

1,612 

3,274 

13,701 

MetcTtlfe .......... 

2,979 

2,935 

5,914 

26 

24 

50 

5,964 

395 

386 

781 

0,745 

Monroe . 

3,773 

3,839 

7,612 

9 

8 

17 

7,G29 

457 

465 

922 

8,!j51 

Montgomery....... 

2, 577 

2,390 

4,967 

09 

71 

140 

5,107 

1,399 

1,353 

2,752 

7,859 

Morgan . . 

4,016 

4,370 

8,986 

41 

40 

81 

9,067 

81 

89 

170 

9,23T 

Muhlcnburg ...... 

4,045 

4,456 

9,101 

22 

18 

40 

9,141 

789 

795 

1,584 

10,725 

Nelson  ........... 

a,  ICO 

5,060 

10, ICO 

59 

50 

109 

10,269 

2,741 

2,789 

5,530 

15,799 

Nicholas . . 

4,797 

4,464 

9,231 

G9 

86 

155 

9,‘llG 

789 

825 

1,614 

11,030 

Ohio,.  ,, . . 

5,071 

5,217 

10,888 

10 

13 

29 

10,917 

661 

631 

1,292 

12,209 

Oldham . . 

2,453 

2,362 

4,815 

22 

15 

37 

4,852 

1,213 

1,218 

2,431 

7,283 

Owen  ........ .... 

5,702 

5,287 

10,989 

35 

35 

70 

11,059 

812 

848 

1,660 

12,719 

Owsley . . 

2,683 

2,522 

5,205 

11 

7 

18 

5,223 

59 

53 

112 

5,335 

Pendleton..... .... 

5,181 

4,796 

9,977 

21 

21 

42 

10,010 

208 

216 

421 

10,443 

Perry . . 

2,031 

1,852 

3,863 

8 

G 

1  14 

3,877 

35 

38 

73  ; 

3,950 

Pike . . . 

3,688 

3,559 

7,247 

23 

17 

40 

7,287 

44 

53 

97 

7,384 

Powell . . 

1,033 

1,072 

2,108 

14 

10 

24 

2,132 

61 

64 

125 

2,257 

Pulaski . 

8,019 

7,800 

15,819 

22 

30 

'  52 

15,871 

612 

688 

1,330 

17,201 

Book  Castle . 

2,527 

2,419 

4,946 

23 

12 

40 

4,986 

304 

203 

357 

5,343 

Rowan . 

(357 

1,082 

2,1';  9 

l 

2,140 

82 

GO 

142 

2,282 

Russell . . 

2,762 

2,091 

5,453 

4 

8 

12 

5,465 

245 

314 

559 

G,024 

Scott . . . 

4,439 

4,002 

•8,441 

109 

123 

232 

8,673 

2,942 

2,802 

5,744 

14,417 

Shelby  . . 

5,042 

4,592 

9,G34 

79 

86 

165 

9,799 

3,440 

3,194 

6,634 

16,433 

Simpson . . 

2,951 

2,792 

5,743 

50 

46 

96 

5,839 

1,128 

1,179 

2,307 

*8,146 

Spencer..... . 

2,099 

1,875 

3,974 

4 

5 

9 

3,983 

1,094 

1,111 

2,205 

6,188 

Taylor . . 

2,879 

2,876 

5,755 

00 

69 

120 

5,884 

785 

812 

1,597 

7,481 

Todd . 

3,434 

3,247 

6,081 

25 

20 

45 

6,726 

2,452 

2,397 

4,849 

11,575 

Trigg . 

3,936 

3,C26 

7,502  : 

22 

19 

41 

7,603 

1,806 

1,642 

3,448 

11,051 

Trimble . . 

2,582 

2,462 

5,014 

3 

a 

5 

5,049 

388 

443 

831 

5,880 

Union.-. . . . 

5,272 

4,394 

9,606 

10 

10 

20 

9,686 

1,590 

1,515 

3,105 

12,791 

Vyarren... . . 

6,257 

5,542 

11,799 

93 

110 

203 

12,002 

2,707 

2,611 

5,318 

17,320 

Washington . 

4,482 

4,225 

8,707 

25 

21 

46 

8,753 

1,471 

1,351 

2,822 

11,575 

Wayne . 

4, 076 

4,568 

9,244 

15 

13 

28 

9,272 

491 

496 

087 

10,259 

Webster... . . 

3,364 

3,053 

6,417 

1L 

22 

33 

6,450 

523 

560 

1,083 

7,533 

Whiteley. . . 

3,824 

3,729 

7,553 

13 

13 

2G 

7,579 

87 

96 

183 

7,762 

Woodford  ........ 

2,725 

2,551 

5,276 

55 

59 

114 

5,391) 

3,161 

2,668 

5,829 

11,219 

Total . . 

474,211 

445,306 

919,517 

5,101 

K 

Note— 33  Indiana  included  in  white  population, 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 


WHITES 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

SLAVES 

|  Agg’tu 

Male. 

Female 

.  Total. 

Male 

.  Fem. 

Total 

free. 

Male. 

Female 

.  Total. 

tion, 

Ascension . . 

1,977 

1,963 

3,940 

77 

9] 

L  16! 

3  4, 108 

4,003 

3,373 

7,376 

11,484 

Assumption. ...... 

3,781 

3,408 

7, 189 

47 

4’ 

i  91 

1  7,283 

4,484 

3,612 

8,096 

15.379 

Avoyelles . . 

Baton  Rouge,  E... 

3, 173 
3,727 

2,735 

3,217 

5,908 

6,944 

41 

'  277 

3: 

25; 

3  7‘ 

>  53: 

1  5,983 
1  7,476 

4,081 

4,383 

3,104 

4,187 

7,185 

8,570 

13,167 

10,048 

Baton  Rouge,  W. , 

973 

8S6 

1,859 

59 

5* 

1  Hi 

3  1,972 

2,801 

2,539 

5.340 

7,313 

Bienville . 

3, 17(1 

2,730 

5,900 

51 

41 

>  101 

}  6,000 

2,881 

2,119 

5,000 

11,000 

Bossier . . . 

1,803 

1,545 

3,348 

,  3,348 

4,188 

3,812 

8,000 

11,348 

Caddo.. . 

2,806 

1,927 

4,733 

35 

34 

1  6! 

)  4,802 

3,683 

3, 656 

7,333 

12,14(1 

Calcasieu......... 

2,361 

2,091 

4,452 

150 

151 

i  301 

>  4,757 

606 

565 

1,171 

5,923 

Caldwell . 

Carroll  . . 

1,542 

2,307 

1,346 

1,817 

2,  BBS 
4,124 

9 

11 

21 

2,888 

I  4,144 

910 

7,062 

1,035 

6,846 

1,945 

13,908 

4,833 

18,052 

Catahoula . 

2,905 

2,527 

5,492 

23 

22 

1  4C 

i  5^ 538 

3,056 

3,027 

6,113 

11,651 

Claiborne.. . 

Concordia  ...... 

4,821 

724 

4,175 

518 

8,996 

1,242 

4 

8 

13 

4 

21 

1  9,000 
1,253 

3,785 

6,445 

4, 063 
6,097 

7.848 

12,542 

16,848 

13,805 

De  Soto . 

2,545 

2,232 

4,777 

6 

8 

14 

4,791 

4,273 

4,234 

8,507 

13,203 

Feliciana,  E...... 

2,140 

1,941 

4,081 

10 

13 

25 

I  4,104 

5,162 

5,431 

10,593 

*4,GS>7 

Filiriana,  W.  .... 

1,111 

925 

2,036 

35 

29 

64 

2,100 

4,852 

4,719 

9,571 

11,671. 

Franklin . . . 

1,526 

1,232 

2,753 

1 

1 

2 

2,760 

1,654 

1,748 

3,402 

6,162 

Iberville . . 

2,030 

1,763 

3,793 

94 

94 

188 

3,981 

5,990 

4,690 

10,680 

14,061 

Jackson  . . 

Jefferson  ......... 

2,862 

5,151 

0,505 

4,814 

5,367 

9,965 

129 

158 

287 

5,367 

10,252 

2,035 

2,911 

2,003 

2,179 

4,093 
5, 120 

9,465 

15,372 

Lafayette . 

2,252 

2,057 

4,309 

96 

135 

231 

4,540 

2,210 

2,253 

4,463 

9,003 

Lafourche . . 

3,985 

3,515 

7,500 

G1 

88 

149 

7,649 

3,492 

2,903 

6,395 

14,011 

Livingston... . 

Madison . . 

1,642 

964 

1,478 

676 

3,120 

1,640 

it  , 

I 

Sj 

10 

3,120 

1,656 

659 

6,434 

053 

6,043 

1,311 

12,477 

4,431 

14,1311 

Morehouse  . . . 

2,115 

1,669 

3,784 

2 

2 

4 

3,788 

3,283 

3,286 

6,539 

10,357 

Natchitoches  ..... 

3,320 

2.977 

•G,306 

4G7 

492 

!  959 

7,265 

4,794 

4,640 

9,434 

16,G99 

Orleans  .......... 

77,735 

71,333 

149, 0GB 

4,583 

6,356 

10,939 

160,007 

6,007 

8,477 

14,484 

174,491 

Ouinhita . . 

Opelousas 

1,028 

5,488 

859 

5,215 

1,887 

10,703 

459 

506 

905 

1,887 

11,668 

1,395 

5,866 

|  1,445 
5,570 

2,  B40 
11,435 

4,727 

23,10 

Plaquemines..... , 

1,4S6 

1,109 

2,595 

257 

257 

514 

3,109 

2,948- 

2,437 

5, 335 

8,40*1 

Point  Coupee. .... 

2,243 

1,851 

4,094 

341 

380 

721 

4,815 

6, 1 53 

6,150 

12,903 

17,718 

Rapides . . 

5,330 

4,301 

9,711 

128 

163 

291 

10,002 

7,968 

7,300 

15,358 

25,360 

Sabine  . . 

St.  Bernard, . . 

2,161 

1,077 

1,954 

694 

4,115 

1,771 

33 

33 

65 

4,115 

1,836 

895 

1,378 

818 

862 

Ij7l3 

2.240 

5,833 

4,076 

St.  Charles  ....... 

506 

432 

03B 

79 

98 

177 

1,115 

2,407 

1,775 

4,182 

5,297 

St.  Helena.. . 

1,807 

1,606 

3,413 

B 

4 

G 

3,419 

1,003 

1,805 

3,711 

7,130 

St.  Jnmes  ........ 

1,728 

1,610 

3,345 

29 

32 

61 

3,409 

4,533 

3,554 

8,090 

11,499 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

1,G37 

1,400 

3,037 

•118 

181 

299 

3,333 

2,619 

1,975 

4,594 

7,930 

St.  Martin’s  ...... 

2,760 

2,245 

5,005 

143 

1C9 

311 

5,316 

3,817 

3,541 

7, 353 

10,G74 

St.  Mary’s . . 

1,973 

l,0ib 

3,508 

121 

130 

251 

3,759 

7,212 

5,845 

13,057 

16,816 

St.  Tammany . 

1,655 

1,468 

3,153 

217 

195 

412 

3,565 

989 

832 

1,841 

5,406 

Tensas . . . 

840 

639 

1,479 

1 

6 

7 

1,486 

7,544 

7,048 

14,592 

16,078 

Terre  Bonne . 

2.835 

2,399 

5,234 

35 

37 

73 

5,303 

3.571 

3,214 

0,785 

12,091 

Union . . . . 

3,505 

3,136 

6,641 

2 

1 

3 

6,641 

1,837 

1,918 

3,745 

10,330 

Vermillion. , ...... 

1,559 

1,442 

3,001 

4 

3 

7 

3,008 

657 

659 

1,316 

4,324 

'Washington  ...... 

1,560 

1,435 

2,996 

11 

11 

22 

3,018 

843 

845 

1,690 

4,706 

Winn . 

2.943 

2,538 

5,431 

25 

16 

41 

5,522 

Col 

693 

1,354 

0,878 

Total . |l 

189,738  i 

167,891  : 

f 

157,629  jE 

1,279 

0,368jl 

8,647 ; 

176,976  1 

.71,977  i 

59,749  1 

131,736 

703,003 

Note. — 173  Indiana  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  41.* — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties,  6fc. — Continued. 

♦  ,  STATE  OP  MAINE. 


OODHTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

Male, 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Androscoggin... . .  . . 

14,010 

15,105 

20,715 

7 

4 

11 

S9,72B 

Aroostook . . . .  . , 

12,207 

10,240 

23,453 

14 

12 

26 

22,479 

Cumberland..  . . 

36,050 

38,1GG 

75,116 

212 

263 

475 

75,591 

Franklin  . . . . . 

10,409 

9,989 

20,398 

3 

2 

5 

20,403 

IianeocK . . . 

19,310 

18,407 

37, 717 

21 

19 

40 

37,757 

Kennebec..... .  . . 

27,497 

28,014 

55,511 

74 

70 

144 

55,655 

Knox . . . . 

16,390 

16,196 

32,586 

09 

61 

130 

33,716 

Lincoln . . . 

14,191 

13,62.3 

27,814 

23 

23 

46 

27,860 

Oxford . . 

18,600 

17,896 

36,696 

1 

1 

2 

36,698 

Penobscot . . 

1  37,675 

7,809 

34,957 

7,323 

73,632 

15,032 

50 

43 

99 

72,731 
15  039 

10,845 

10,862 

21,707  j 

37 

46 

83 

f  lU^VO/i 

21,790 

Somerset . .  . 

18,911 

17,827 

36,738 

10 

5 

15 

36,753 

Waldo . . 

19,720 

18,703 

38,423 

10 

14 

24 

33,447 

Washington . . 

21,550 

30,810 

42,360 

95 

79 

174 

42,53-4 

York  . . . 

29,656 

32,398 

62,054 

27 

20 

53 

G2, 107 

Total...., . . 

316,530 

310,422 

636.952 

659 

668 

1,327 

033,279 

COUNTIES, 

WHITES 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

17,745 

18,145 

35,890 

45 

100 

35,990 

Berkshire . . . 

26,606 

27,304 

um 

55,120 

47,443 

91,858 

1,936 

2,357 

79,565 

2,028 

85,387 

4,385 

164,952 

13 

358 

18 

659 

4,403 

165,611 

Franklin . .  . . 

15,791 

15,579 

31,370 

29 

35 

04 

31,434 

29,876 

56,883 

214 

269 

483 

57,366- 

Hampshire, . . 

iBi 

t  19,099 

37,569 

125 

129 

254 

37,823 

Middlesex . • 

112,755 

215,453 

433 

464 

-  896 

216,354 

Nantucket . . . . 

2,737 

3,229 

5,966 

55 

73 

128 

6,094 

Norfolk....... . . . 

50,667 

57,035 

123 

125 

248 

Plymouth . - . .  • 

31,982 

:  32,347 

64,329 

225 

21-f 

439 

04,768 

Suffolk . . . 

99,247 

190,302 

1,086 

1,312 

2,398 

■Mil 

Worcester . 

79,149 

79,741 

158,890 

377 

392 

709 

159,659 

592,244 

629,220 

1,221,464 

4,469 

5,133 

0,603 

1,231,003 

Note, —33  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

Male. 

Total. 

123 

62 

185 

Allegan... . 

8,575 

7,454 

16,029 

Alpena . . . 

183 

102 

290 

Antrim . . . 

101 

78 

179 

Barry.  . . 

7,247 

6,553 

13,800 

Bay...., . . 

1,825 

1,333 

3,153 

11,548 

10,420 

21,963 

Branch . . 

10,820 

10,128 

20,948 

Calhoun . 

15,235 

13,953 

29, 188 

Casa  ..  .  . . . 

8,614 

7,739 

16,353 

nhphnygnn  . . 

291 

226 

517 

Chippewa . . . . 

847 

748 

1,595 

Clinton.,.. ............ 

7,331 

G,  601 

13,903 

Delta . . . 

742 

430 

1,172 

Eaton  . . . . . 

8,572 

7,888 

16,460 

Emmet . 

604 

545 

1,149 

Genesee. . . 

11,650 

10,804 

23,454 

Gladwin . 

11  : 

3 

14 

Grand  Traverse . 

779 

507 

1,286 

Gratiot  . 

2,147 

1,886 

4,033 

Hillsdale . 

13,323 

12,319 

25,642 

Houghton . 

6,160 

2,733 

8,893 

Huron.  . . . 

1,859 

1,305 

3,164 

Ingham . 

9,220 

8,178 

17,398 

Ionia.,,. . . . 

8,662 

7,950 

16,612 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIANS. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

34 

24 

58 

36 

22 

58 

4 

2 

6 

215 

195 

410 

18 

15 

33 

202 

174 

376 

717 

651 

1,368 

4 

4 

8 

12 

a 

14 

9 

7 

16 

23 

21 

44 

5 

4 

9 

18 

15 

33 

37 

1 

25 

62 

1 

103 

176  ’ 

279 

23 

13 

37 

17 

13 

30 

23 

17 

40 

Aggregate 

popula. 

tion. 


185 
10,087 
290 
179 
13,858 
3,104- 
22,378* 
20,981. 
29,564- 
17, <31 
517 
1,603. 
13,016 
1,172 
10,476 
1,149 
93,408 
14 

1,286 
4,042 
25,675- 
9,234 
3,165- 
17,435- 
10, 082' 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


WHITES. 

FREE 

COLORED. 

INDIANS, 

Aggregate 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male, 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Lion. 

767 

670 

1,443 

14,101 

12,385 

26,480 

107 

78 

185 

112 

63 

175 

12,781 

11,540 

24,327 

151 

168 

319 

16,020 

14,564 

30,590 

GO 

125 

>  i 

1 

Lapeer . . 

7,770 

0*015 

14,685 

26 

26 

52 

8 

9 

17 

14,754 

Leelenan.. . . 

873 

654 

1,527 

2 

1 

3 

313 

315 

,  G28 

2,153 

Lenawee... . . 

19,514 

18,347 

37,861 

137 

106 

243 

4 

4 

8 

38,112 

8, 866 

7,959 

16,825 

Id 

11 

26 

16  851 

11,738 

11,042 

22,780 

32 

31 

63 

843 

483 

374 

862 

90 

90 

180 

610 

361 

971 

4 

4 

1)043 

075 

Marquette. . . 

1,735 

999 

2,734 

34 

26 

60 

13 

14 

27 

2,821 

224 

135 

419 

1 

1 

206 

205 

411 

831 

Ulifhilimackinac. . . 

1,029 

689 

1,018 

9 

11 

20 

1^938 

413 

373 

786 

1 

1 

787 

11,112 

10,453 

21,564 

19 

10 

29 

21,501 

Minima  lm . . . 

2, 08? 

1,870 

3,957 

5 

6 

11 

3,968 

Muskegon ,«••••« 

2,335 

1,588 

3,923 

18 

6 

24 

3,947 

Nicosia  «  iMt|t 

540 

416 

965 

4 

1 

5 

970 

1,503 

1,153 

2,661 

26 

24 

50 

25  ' 

24 

49 

2,760 

OnVinn^ . 

19,645 

'18,307 

37,952 

175 

134 

309 

38,261 

Oceana  . . . 

757 

479 

1,236 

4 

6 

10 

283  ! 

287  ' 

570 

1,816 

OpPROln  r  t  t  t  r  .  .  -  t  n  f  i  i  ' 

18 

9 

27 

27 

Ontonn^nn  tM1  ntT  1 1 T . 

3,011 

1,533 

4,544 

10 

14 

24 

4,586 

Ottawa,. . . . 

7,120 

6,041 

13,167 

29 

14 

43 

1 

4 

5 

13,216 

Prnpqnn  Tfiln . 

16 

10 

26 

26 

Saginaw . 

6,764 

5,793 

12,557 

18 

20 

38 

43 

55 

&b 

12,693 

finlnt  f?1nir . 

14,014 

12, 537 

26,501 

27 

26 

53 

26,604 

panilflp  i  t  1 1 

4,211 

3,338 

7,599 

7,599 

Schoolcraft . . . 

28 

24 

52 

2 

2 

4 

10 

12  ' 

22 

78 

ShinwfisSRpr1  „ f , 

6,354 

5,980 

12,334 

4 

10 

14 

1 

1 

12,349 

fit..  Jnsoph^  tl(i 

11,087 

10,113 

31,200 

31 

31 

62 

21,202 

'PiiRpoIn  T  tn  ,  r,  ,  tl 

2,627 

2.255 

4,8S2 

1 

3 

4 

4,886 

Van  Huron  ...... ...... 

7,842 

5  n>UU 

7,059 

14,901 

86 

63 

151 

82 

90 

172 

15,224 

Washtenaw 

18,067 

16,932 

35,049 

350 

284 

634 

2 

'l 

3 

35,680 

IVflvnn  .  .  . 

37,210 

36,664 

73,874 

802 

871 

1,673 

75,547 

Total.... .......... 

339,919 

349,880 

739,799 

3,567 

3,232 

6,799 

1,208 

1,307 

2,515 

749,113 
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STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIANS. 

A  ggiegate 

Male. 

Femalt 

Total. 

Mal< 

>.  Fem 

Tota 

1.  Male. 

Female 

i.  Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

2 

.  .  2 

-  - 

1,141 

965 

2,106 

•  2 

2,100 

4i 

2E 

77 

177 

132 

309 

34L 

285 

626 

1 

1 

386 

Blue  Earth . . 

2,563 

2,239 

4,802 

,  i 

1 

627 

4,803 

Breckenrldge ...... ... 

44 

28 

72 

3 

4 

7 

Brown . . 

1,287 

971 

2,258 

,44 

37 

81 

70 

2,333 

Buchanan.... . 

17 

9 

26 

Carlton... . 

36 

15 

51 

2d 

51 

Carver... . . . 

2,795 

2,311 

5,106 

39 

23 

62 

6 

7 

13 

38 

37 

O)  106 

Chisago . .  . . 

>  969 

760 

1,729 

5 

7 

12 

i 

i 

0 

150 

1,743 

Cottonwood ........... 

6 

6 

12 

Crow  T7ing.. . . . 

122 

67 

189 

39 

41 

80 

12 

Dakota.,.. . . 

4,607 

4,185 

9,052 

21 

IB 

39 

2 

2 

209 

9,093 

Dodge. . . . . 

2,074 

1,723 

3,797 

Douglas . 

122 

73 

195 

3)79? 

746 

589 

1,335 

195 

Fillmore  . . . . 

7,294 

6,248 

13,542 

1,335 

Freeborn . . . 

1,811 

1,556 

3,367 

13,542 

Goodhue  .... .......... 

4,812 

4,159 

8,971 

3 

3 

6 

Hennepin . 

6j882 

10.K15 

6 

7 

13 

0)U|/ 

Houston . . 

3,505 

3,140 

6,645 

32,849 

Isnnto. . . . 

174 

110 

284 

ACM 

Itasca. . .  ..  .... 

5 

2 

34 

19 

XQi 

Jackson.. . . . 

107 

74 

181 

4d 

,51 

1  Q| 

Kandiyohi . 

46 

30 

76 

lol 

Konnebeck . . . 

23 

7 

30 

tii 

Oil 

Lake...... . . . . 

130 

118 

248 

ill) 

Lg  Sueur . . 

2,870 

2,408 

5,278 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

20 

*240 

5,318 

Alanoinin.... .......... 

85 

50 

135 

1 

1 

1  Of? 

Marlin . . 

80 

71 

151 

. 

J.OU 

1  fvl 

McLeod . 

707 

579 

1,286 

IDi 

J  AOA 

Meeker . . . . 

518 

410 

928 

i)KOD 

928 

Millc  Lac, . 

40 

30 

70 

n 

a 

1 

Monongalia...... ..... 

203 

147 

350  , 

d 

••••»«. f 

1 

73 

330 

Morrison . . . 

333 

254 

537 

t 

‘ 

,,U>  *  *  1 

Mower . . . 

1,602 

1,554 

3,216  , 

(•Ml 

X 

1 

i 

X  , 

17 

13 

30 

618 

q  017 

Murray...... . . 

14 

15 

29  , 

Jj  Jl/ 

0(1 

Nicollet . . 

2,093 

1,614 

3  712 

1 

i 

3,773 

OK 

Noble . . . 

21 

14 

35  . 

A  « 

""" 

l 

29 

31 

60 

Olmstead.... ....  . . 

5,047 

4,477 

9,521 

Ot) 

t\  rr\  i 

Otter  Tail . 

125 

53 

178  , 

HR 

9)524 

Pembina . 

225 

113 

338  . 

670 

34 

G2 

240 

Pierce. . . . 

6 

'4 

10  . 

604 

1 

1?274 

1,012 

1  T 

.Pine  . . . 

45 

.  30 

75 

u 

5 

16 

1 

Pipestone. ...... ...... 

18 

5 

23 

I  • 

1 

92 

0*5 

Polk . . . 

94 

52 

146  . 

46 

■60 

njA 

Ramsey . 

6,230 

5,850 

12,080 

30 

40 

70  . 

48 

94 

240 

in  iw 

Renville, . . 

138 

102 

240  . 

K 

n  4  £ 

Rice . . . . 

4, 042  1 

3,490 

7,532 

4 

7 

11  , 

0  • 

5 

2‘iO 

7,543 
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STATE  01’  MINNESOTA. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIANS. 

Aggregate 

Mole. 

Female, 

Total. 

Male. 

Fom. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion, 

1G-1 

98 

262 

79 

1 

2,454 

2,140 

317 

4,594 

405 

4,595 

406 

723 

........ 

1,084 

1,625 

3,600 

4,502 

2,863 

2,442 

1,580 

293 

2,000 

1 

2 

3 

Steele . . » • *  -  *•«■•«*»»» 

3.324 

. . 

Todd . 

137 

430 

2  j  8li!3 

20 

11 

40 

3,976 

1,370 

3,238 

7,214 

7 

7 

14 

**\) 

Wficpm 

1,22S 

2,598 

G,043 

9,189 

1 

1 

2 

i  t  ic  0 

n  r.m 

Washington  »••••  **•»•» 

3,430 

4,021 

2,607 

3 

4  ! 

42 

31 

73 

n  lo4* 

4,268 

10 

9 

19 

7 

U,  J.y<> 

.  9,208 
3,729 

Wright.  . . 

2,081 

1,641 

3,723 

5 

2 

Total .  -  *  ■ . . 

91,804 

77,691 

169,495 

126 

133 

259 

1,254 

1  1  in 

O  THU 

172,123 

X)  4.10 

II 

STATE  OF  Mississirrr. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Aag’tc 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

' 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Adams . . . 

2,966 

2,682 

5,048 

103 

122 

225 

5,873 

7,023 

7,239 

14,292 

20,165 

Aiuite . 

2,299 

2,123 

4,427 

5 

4 

9 

4,433 

3,972 

3,923 

7,990 

12,333 

Attala . . . 

4,727 

4,417 

0,144 

3 

7 

10 

9,154 

2,469 

2,543 

5,015 

14,169 

810 

563 

1,393 

1,333 

4.634 

4.414 

fl,  078 

■  47J 

Clark . 

2,986 

2,700 

5,693 

2 

3 

5,695 

2,491 

2,532 

5,07G 

10,7<i 

Covington . 

1,493 

1,332 

2,845 

2,845 

756 

807 

1,563 

4, 40S 

Carroll . 

4,308 

3,906 

8,214 

7 

6’ 

13 

8,227 

0,853 

0,955 

13,808 

22.035 

3,994 

3,701 

7,695 

Klin 

930 

1^823 

n  5)8 

3,868 

3.470 

7,338 

1 

I 

7,33!) 

4,617 

4,470 

)G>m 

15.723 

6,014 

5,511 

11,535 

1 1 , 525 

2,011 

2. 180 

4,107 

Claiborne. ........ 

1,822 

1,517 

3,339 

22 

41 

3,333 

0,111 

6, 185 

12,296 

15.679 

fTni) jiomn  ,fTItMrT 

851 

G70 

1,521 

1,521 

2,665 

2,42.0 

5,  o?r> 

6^  Gt)5 

Copiah  . . . 

3,900 

3,533 

7,432 

i 

1 

7, 433 

3,949 

4,016 

7,935 

15,393 

Do  Soto . . 

5,089 

4,200 

9,349 

9,319 

0,996 

0,991 

13,937 

23,333 

Franklin.. ........ 

1,839 

1,059 

3,498 

G 

9 

15 

3,513 

2,300 

2,452 

4,752 

8,265 

Green . , _ 

785 

741 

1,525 

1 

1 

1,527 

322 

333 

705 

2.233 

Hancock . 

1,282 

1,000 

2,283 

2,282 

457 

400 

857 

3,139 

Harrison . . . 

1,993 

1,758 

3,751 

25 

23 

53 

3,834 

520 

495 

4,819 

Hinds . . 

4,814 

4,0!Jil 

8,940 

19 

m 

£13 

8,970 

11,254 

11,109 

22,383 

31,339 

Holmes........ .... 

3,064 

2,743 

6,008, 

m 

10 

5,816 

5,902 

G,073 

11,975 

17,791 

Issnqtiinn.  .... .... 

313 

24-1 

587 

5S7 

3,671 

3,573 

7,244 

7,831 

Itawamba  .....  , 

7,4.13 

6, 743 

14,156 

0 

5 

11 

14,167 

1,723 

1,803 

3,538 

17,635 

Jackson . . 

1, 500 

>1,455 

2,955 

40 

40 

89 

3,035 

594 

493 

1,057 

4,122 

Jasper . . 

3,412 

3,011 

G,453 

3 

2 

a 

6,453 

2,228 

2,331 

4,519 

11,007 

JciFerson . . 

1,562 

1,336 

2,918 

18 

35 

2,953 

G,1S7 

6,209 

12,330 

15,349 

Jonos, . . 

1,492 

3,421 

2,916 

2,916 

199 

208 

407 

3,323 

Kemper  . . 

3, 137 

2,799 

5,036 

5 

,  ,! 

5 

5, 94L 

2,953 

2,788 

5,741 

11,682 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc. _ Continued. 

STATE  OP  MISSISSIPPI. 


WIIITES.  FREE  COLORED. 

_ _ _ Total  ®ES’  Agg’te 

I  I  free.  ~  - r~ -  populn- 

Male.  Female.  Total.  Male.  Fem.  Total.  Male.  Female.  Total.  tion. 


Lafayette .  4,812 

Lauderdale .  4,  UOG 

Lawrence  .......  2,889 

Leake .  3,206 

Lowndes.... .  3,618 

Madison.. . .  2,839 

Marion . .  1,274 

Marshall .  6,037 

Monroe.. .  4,377 

Neshoba .  3,166 

Newton . .  3,293 

Noxubee . .  2,721 

Oktibbeha .  2,782 

Panola .  2,820 

Perry. . . 948 


5,339  11,376 
4,163  8,545 


Pike... . 

3,286 

2,883 

Pontotoc . 

7,491 

7,022 

Rankin . . 

3,412 

3,118 

Scott . 

2j713 

2,467 

Simpson . . 

1,915 

1,829 

Smith . . 

2,817 

2,618 

Sunflower........ 

602 

500 

Tallahatchie ...... 

1,532 

1,393 

Tippah . 

8,323 

7,678 

Tishomingo . 

9,914 

9,245 

Tunica 

515 

368 

Warren . 

3,764 

3,133 

Washington . 

612 

GOO 

Wayne . . 

924 

830 

Wilkinson . 

1,461 

1,318 

Winston...,.  .... 

2,895 

2,683 

Yatabusha,.., . 

3,968 

3,447 

Yazoo . . . 

3,075 

3,562 

Total . ...jif 

id, 270  U 

>7,626  3 

Note.- 

7  8,926 

1  8,225 

4  5,517 

2  0,268 

4  6,895 

4  5,264 

1  2,501 

8  11,384 

9  8,554 

......  6,  ldl 

3  6,282 

. .  5,171 

18  5,346 

.....  5,237 

10  1,868 

26  6,200 

4  14,517 

2  6,532 

.....  5,180 

12  3,756 

8  5,413 

.  1,102 

1  2,836  ! 

13  10,219 

9  19,168  S 

....  883 

37  6,933  ; 

....  1,212  1 

....  1,744 

22  2,801  £ 

5  5,588  £ 


!0  7,129 

'2  5,088 

2  3, 696 

5  3, 056 

6  10,730 

6  18,118 
1  Q,185 

i  17,439 
1  12, 729 

5  2,312 

I  3, 379 

r  15,496 
7,631 
8,  557 
.  738 
4,935 
7,596 
7,103 
2,050 
2,321 
2,195 
3,917 
5,054 
G,33L 
4,081 
3,483 
13,  703 
14, 4G7 
1,047 
33,132 
4,223 
0,  531 
16,  716 


16,125 
13,313 
9,213 
9,324 
33,035 
23,382 
4,680 
28,823 
21,283 
8,343 
9,061 
20,607 
12,977 
13,704 
2,606 
11,133 
23,113 
13,635 
8,139 
0,080 
7,638 
5,019 
7,890 
23,550 
24,149 
4,366 
20,606 
15,679 
3,691  , 
15,933 
9,811 
16,952 
22,373 


,031  791,365 


Note.— 2  Indians  included  in  white  population; 
STATE  OP  MISSOURI. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES, 

PREi 

E  COLORED. 

Total 

SLAVES. 

Agg’tcs 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

free. 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Adair  . . . 

Andrew . 

4,442 

3,994 

8,436 

4 

5 

9 

8,445 

.35 

51 

8G 

8,531 

Atcliison  . . . f 

5,834 

2,554 

OjUtto 

D  fVJ  l 

10,949 

10 

i  11 

21 

10,970 

■m 

466 

880 

i  11,850 

Audrain .... 

3,655 

3,254 

4,578 

6,909 

4 

8 

12 

4,590 

£  flrtQ 

25 

34 

59 

4,649 

Barry  . . 

Barton . . 

3,950 

975 

3,788 

821 

7,738 

1,796 

6 

4 

10 

7,748 

576 

113 

590 

134 

ljlGG 

247 

8,075 

7,005 

”  1,1 

Ij706 

4 

17 

31 

1,817 
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STATE  OP  MISSOURI. 


WHITES. 

FREE 

COLORED. 

Total 

61 

UAVES. 

Agg’to 

lopula- 

lion. 

Male.  E 

'emale. 

Total.  1 

Male.  1 

•’em.  7 

Petal. 

free. 

Male.  P 

emale.  £ 

r 

rota]. 

3,635 

3,130 

6,765 

4 

4 

8 

6,773 

224 

218 

442 

7,  SIS 

Benton..... . . 

4,416 

4,044 

8,460 

8 

5 

13 

8,473 

386 

313 

599 

9,072 

a.  nil  4 

3,522 

7,126 

7,126 

129 

116 

245 

7.371 

Boone  ,  . 

7,577 

6,822 

14,399 

24 

29 

53 

14,452 

2,529 

2,505 

5,034 

19,486 

Buchanan . 

11,883 

9,916 

21,799 

30 

21 

51 

91,850 

970 

1,041 

2,011 

23, 861 

Butler . . 

1,506 

1,331 

2,837 

1 

1 

2 

2,839 

26 

20 

52 

2,891 

Caldwell ......... 

2,503 

2,247 

4,810 

1 

1 

2 

4,812 

106 

116 

222 

5,031 

6,814 

6,081 

12,895 

18 

13 

31 

19,926 

2,252 

2,271 

4,523 

17,449 

e>?  nna 

4,7«9  , 

4,769 

99 

107 

206 

4,975 

Capo  Girardeau... 

7,312 

6,649 

13,961 

23 

31 

53 

14,014 

743 

790 

1,533 

15,547 

Carroll . 

4,606 

4,036 

B,G92 

2 

1 

3 

8,695 

514 

554 

1,068 

9,763 

Cass . 

4,699 

4,082 

8,781 

2 

1 

3 

8,784 

472 

538 

1,010 

9,794 

625 

575 

1,200 

7 

8 

15 

1,215 

9 

11 

20 

1,235 

Cedar . . 

3,279 

3,141 

6,420 

4 

2 

0 

G,  426 

104 

107 

211 

0,637 

Chariton  . . . 

5,153 

4,519 

9,672 

25 

26 

51 

9,723 

1,440 

1,399 

2,839 

19,563 

•  ft 

25G5G 

2,006 

5,262 

,  .  (  t  . 

5,262 

107 

122 

229 

5,491 

Clark . 

5,948 

5,268 

11^216 

7 

6 

13 

11,229 

219 

230 

455 

11,684 

Clay . 

5,044 

4,481 

9,525 

26 

17 

43 

9,568 

1,763 

1,692 

3,455 

13,023 

3,610 

3,075 

6,085 

11 

8 

19 

6,704 

578 

508 

1,144 

7,B4B 

4,805 

3,840 

8,615 

43 

23 

05 

8,710 

482 

505 

9B7 

9,697 

7,138 

6,390 

13,528 

13 

15 

28 

13,556 

1,90G 

1,894 

3,800 

17,358 

2,928 

2,712 

5,640 

1 

1. 

5,641 

88 

94 

182 

5,823 

3,464 

3,257 

0,721 

2 

3 

5 

6,726 

171 

175 

346 

7,072 

Hnllne  .  -  .  _  .  .  .  . 

i  9,036 
4^920 

2,841 

5,777 

9,218 

1 

1 

5,778 

50 

04 

114 

5,892 

4.328 

9,248 

170 

18S 

358 

9,606 

Daviess .... ...... 

De  Kalb . 1 

'2,606 

2,415 

5,081 

!  2 

4  ' 

6 

5,087' 

65 

73 

137 

5,234 

2,850 

2,648 

5,498 

5,498 

80 

70 

150 

5,654 

1,163  1 

2,414 

4,855 

2,414 

2,414 

Douglass....*  .... 

1,251 

2,490 

2,365  1 

4,855 

65 

66 

171 

5,026 

8,854 

7,611 

16.465 

0 

13 

19 

16,484 

824 

777 

1,001 

18,085 

Gasconade  ....... 

4,572 

4,070 

8,042 

2 

7 

0 

8,651 

39 

37 

76 

8,737 

C  248 

5,614 

11,862 

11,862 

52 

GG 

118 

11,980 

Green . . . 

5,964 

5,545 

11,509 

5 

4 

0 

11,516 

834 

834 

1,668 

13,186 

Grundy  .»«•«»  •<*< 

3,936 

3,660 

7,596 

4 

2 

c 

7,  60S 

126 

159 

285 

7,887 

TT 

6, 549 

10,601 

10,GOJ 

i  9 

16 

25 

10,620 

4,581 

5,052 

4,039 

6,620 

1 

1 

8,623 

t  001 

644 

1,245 

19,860 

Henry  •  •  * «  i  „ , » .  t 
Hickory  .......... 

2,3© 

2,121 

4,503 

4 

3 

7 

4,51( 

)  101 

94 

195 

4,703 

XX(\U  . . 

3,311 

2,930 

6,241 

> 

G,243 

L  143 

166 

309 

0,550 

Howard  « « » 

5,244 

4,742 

9,986 

31 

43 

74 

10,061 

1  3, 104 

2,782 

5,886 

15,940 

TI  n  nr  nil  .  »  . 

1,G10 

1,523 

3,133 

,  3,13! 

3  12 

24 

3D 

3,109 

2,970 

2,559 

5  53S 

)  , , , , 

.  5,52! 

9  133 

175 

313 

1  5,842 

Lintronn  .....  ... 

10,292 

8,007 

18,891 

)  36 

34 

70 

18,98' 

9  1,963 

1,981 

3,944 

t  22,896 

Jasper  *,,*,.*  . . . , 

3,480 

3,053 

0,531 

1  7 

8 

15 

6,54 

S  145 

19C 

i  335 

i  6,8S3 

Jefferson  ....  ... 

5,218 

4,515 

9,76£ 

1  10 

7 

17 

9,78 

0  297 

2G7 

1  564 

10, 344 

Johnson ....  . ... 

6,837 

5,906 

13,741 

3  3 

2 

5 

12,74 

8  910 

i  986 

i  1,896 

1  14,644 

KLnox  i»,,  « * . 

4,461 

3,075 

8,431 

1  6 

1 

7 

8,44 

.3  132 

1  15S 

1  264 

8,737 

Laclede  ■•••<«*•• 

2,477 

2,393 

4,87; 

5  1 

1 

n 

t  4,87 

7  154 

l  351 

305 

i  5,182 

T.^fhvpJte  , . . . * . . . 

7,431 

6,257 

'  13,68 

8  15 

,  21 

3fi 

i  13,7- 

>4  3,37£ 

)  2,996 

i  6,374 

£  20,096 

Lawrence . . 

4,343 

t  4,216 

i  8,55 

9  1 

i  : 

)  8,51 

)2  IS 

!  156 

>  .  2S>] 

i  8,846 

Lewis..*,.. 

5,887 

'  5,096 

i  10,98 

3  Is 

1  15 

>  2i 

l  11,01 

)7  63( 

)  641 

9  1,27! 

)  12,983 

Lincoln . 

,  6,003 

1  5,344 

l  11,34 

:7l  11 

1  1( 

)  l  21 

3 1  11,3; 

70  1,451 

)  l,39i 

)  2,841 

)  14,210 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc. — Continued 

STATE  OP  MISSOURI.  * 


Main.  Female.  Total.  Male.  Fein. 


Ajg’t 

r  j - -  pripuli 

Male.  (Female.  I  Total.  lion. 


Livingston 
Macon  . , . 
Madison . . 


27G 

31 

278 

35 

314 

3- 

231 

2; 

Marion... 
McDonald 
Mercer .. . 


Mississippi, , 
Moniteau . . 
Monroe  .... 
Montgomery 


Neiv  Madrid 
Newton .... 
Nodaway , . , 


Ozark, . 
Pent-scot 


3,017  28,838 


iV 

3, 

13 

1, 

!0 

I, 

14,36-2  2.025 


St.  Charles . .  11,313  13  j 

St.  Clair .  3,310  3,91!)  6, £2!)  5  j 

St.  Francois .  3,274  3,018  6,292  33 

St.  Genevieve ....  3,861  3,462  7,323  46 

St.  Louis .  96,460  85,853  184,313  847 

Saline . .  .... 

Schuyler. ........ 

Scotland ......... 

Scott . . 

Shannon  ..... .... 

Shelby  ........... 

Stoddard . 

Stone 

Sullivan .  j  4,074 

Taney..... . 

Texas..  ......... 

Vernon. .......... 


11 

8,788 

1,301 

1,318 

2,619 

11,407 

7 

12,045 

1,050 

997 

2,047 

14,09-2 

3,135 

12 

26 

38 

3,173 

3 

3,669 

40 

33 

78 

3,747 

29 

14,342 

1,102 

1,078 

2,181 

16,523 

9 

0,238 

272 

302 

574 

0,812 

80 

6, 373 

449 

428 

877 

7,249 

89 

7,412 

299 

318 

617 

8,029 

1,865 

186,178 

1,944 

2,402 

4,346 

190,524 

23 

9,823 

2,583 

2,293 

4,870 

14,699 
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STATU  OF  MISSOURI. 


WHITES* 

FREE 

!  COLORED. 

Total 

SLAVES. 

Agg’te 

:  Male. 

Female . 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem 

Total, 

free. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

4,234  1 

3,564 

7,768 

5 

2 

7 

7,805 

520 

514 

1,034 

8,839 

Washington . 

4,550 

4,120 

8,670 

13 

13 

25 

8,095 

528 

500 

1,029 

9,723 

Wayne ........... 

3,687 

3,674 

5,361 

4 

3 

7 

5,368 

124 

137 

261 

5, 629' 

Wright . 

3,476 
3,201  ! 

3,403 

3,181 

6,870 

4,442 

. 

0,879 
■'  4^  442 

103 

2D 

117 

37 

220 

66 

7,099 

4,508 

Total . 

563,144 

500,305 

1,003,500 

1,097 

1,875 

3,572 

1,067,081 

57,360 

57,571 

114,931 

1,182,012 

Note, —20  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


COUNTIES* 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Belknap  . . . * . 

9,134 

10,276 

9,376 

10,189 

18,510 

20,465 

18 

21 

39 

18,549 

20,465 

Cheshire, . . . 

13,703 

13,696 

27,399 

16 

19 

35 

27,434 

7,030 

6,124 

13,154 

2 

5 

7 

13,161 

21,401 

20,836 

4-2,237 

13 

10 

23 

42,260 

Hillsboro’ . . . . 

28,926 

33,107 

62,033 

59 

48 

107 

62, 140 

Merrimack,. . . . . 

20,306 

20,980 

41,286 

67 

55 

122 

41,408 

Rockingham  . . 

24,589 

25,436 

50,025 

46 

51 

97 

50,122 

Strafi'ord . . . . . 

14,814 

16,648 

31,462 

14 

17 

31 

31,403 

Sullivan . . . 

9,384 

0,634 

19,008 

18 

15 

33  : 

19,041 

Total. ..............  ... 

159,563 

1G6,01G 

325,579 

253 

241 

494 

326,073 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


40,705  07,120 


1(1,335  32,854 


194 

11,786 

1,663 

21,618 

2,224 

49,730 

2,574 

34,457 
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STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

M.EE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg’ie 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total 

Ocean . . . 

5,634 

5,418 

11,052 

66 

58 

124 

11,176 

- 

Passaic.  .... ...... 

13,338 

28,454 

252 

nns 

557  ! 

po  (U  r 

2 

11, 1.(5 
29,013 

Salem . . 

10,250 

9,740 

19,996 

1,237 

1,235 

2,462 

22,458 

Somerset . 

10,243 

10,218 

20,460 

823 

765 

1,588 

22,048 

5 

4 

9 

22,4aa 

22,057 

Sussex . 

11,932 

11,600 

23,522 

165 

159 

324 

23,810 

Union ...... ...... 

13,061 

!  13,854 

25,915 

402 

463 

865 

27, 780 

23,846 

Warren . . 

14,431 

13,015 

!  28,046 

207 

179 

386 

28,432 

. 

1 

1 

27,780 

28,433 

Total......... 

322,733 

323,966 

646,099 

12,312 

13,003 

25,318 

672,017 

C 

12 

18 

672,035 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

|  FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

AlleghanT . . . 

20,407 

41,G17 

112,979 

35,442 

43,735 

55,316 

58,217 

23,345 

40,671 

133 

450 

132 

204 

— - - 

Albany . 

41, SSL 

Broome..........  ........... 

488 

938 

113,917 

Cattaraugus . . . 

p>0  r,77 

21,058 

27,299 

222 

242 

404 

35,006 

Cavuga . . . 

79 

213 

151 

43,  ESS 

Chautauqua. . . . 

238 

451 

55,767 

Chemung. . . . 

13,102 

99 

106 

205 

58,422 

Chenango . . . . . 

294 

Q/8 

572 

26,917 

Clinton . . . 

on  335 

125 

138 

263 

40,931 

Columbia. ............ .... 

4  7 

23,342 

45,607 

45,792 

26.278 

42.279 
G2,8D0 
141,093 
23,091 

90 

639 

38 

128 

45,735 

Cortland . . 

741 

1,380 

47,172 

Delaware.  . . 

20,824 

13 

3 

16 

20,294 

Dntebess . . 

31  fltTQ 

95 

91 

186 

42,465 

Erie . . . 

70,002 

13,613 

909 

1,083 

2,051 

64,911 

Essex . . . . 

453 

420 

878 

141,971 

Franklin.  . . 

62 

61 

123 

28,214 

Fulton., . . .  ... 

15, 148 

30,818 

23,977 

11 

8 

19 

30,837 

Green  . . . , 

7  5  AA(\ 

12,151 

15,671 

15,901 

1,359 

19,936 

34,716 

97 

88 

185 

24, 1G2 

Genesee, . t 

J  iJj  HM\j 

ifl  oni 

31,111 

390 

423 

819 

31,930 

Hamilton.  . . 

1  F.PS) 

32, 105 

45 

39 

84 

32,180 

Herkimer.  . . 

ljGOJ 

on  n*M 

3,021 

2 

1 

3 

3,024 

Jefferson.. . . . 

*>a  nnn 

40,310 

128 

123 

251 

40,561 

Kings,,..  . . . . 

utj JUU 

1 Qi  orn 

69,616 

302 

107 

209 

69,825 

Lewis . . . .  .  r 

ii3l*  oOU 

■ \A  GQfi 

142, 764 
13,655 

274,123 

2,253 

2,740 

4,999 

279,122 

Livingston . 

-14)000 
TO  RfXJ 

28,541 

22 

17 

39 

28,580 

Madison . . 

Oi/o 

Ol  fit/? 

19,553 

39,362 

93 

91 

184 

39,540 

Monroe.  . . 

a-IjDIu 

21,620 

50,220 

15,026 

409,573 

24,928 

52,748 

4-1,686 

43,245 

135 

165 

300 

43,515 

Momgomerv.. . 

W)COi 

IK 

100,081 

.288 

279 

507 

100,6:8 

New  York. . , 

QQl  kcio 

30,509 

168 

1S9 

357 

30, Ef 6 

Niagara, . . . . 

oJl)  OS4 

801,095 

5,468 

7,100 

12,574 

813,069 

Oneida.  . . 

j  oO*i 

K1  OTA 

49,882 

303 

914 

517 

50,339 

Onondasa. . . n 

Oi  j  DIO 

AAX 

104,664 

305 

333 

638 

105,202 

Ontario., . 

ft  77 

90,131 

276 

279 

555 

90,686 

21,847 

43.924  1 

283 

350 

639 

44,563 
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STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 


COUNTIES* 

WHITES. 

tree  colored. 

Ageregate 

Male, 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Orange . . . . . 

30,645 

31,055 

61,700 

1,028 

1,084 

2,112 

63,818 

Orleans . 

14,542 

14,044 

*  28, 58G 

62 

69 

131 

28,717 

Oswego . . . . 

3D, 050 

35,564 

75,623 

175 

160 

335 

75,958 

Otsego . 

24,911 

25,039 

49,950 

113 

94 

207 

50,157 

Putnam........  . . 

6,852 

6,967 

13,819 

97 

86 

183 

14,002 

Queens.  . . 

27,488 

26,516 

54,004 

1,682 

1,705 

3,387 

57,391 

Rensselaer . . . 

41,870 

43,400 

85,270 

511 

547 

1,058 

86.2J8 

Richmond . . . 

12,236 

12,597 

24,833 

312 

347 

659 

25, 49a 

Rockland . . . . . 

11,583 

10,360 

21,943 

269 

2P0 

549 

23,492 

Saratoga  . . . 

25,233 

25,805 

51,038 

312 

379 

091 

51,729 

Schenectady . . . 

9,899 

9,862 

19,761 

107 

134 

241 

20.002 

Schoharie . . . 

17*024 

16,961 

33,985 

248 

236 

484 

34.469 

Schuyler, . . . 

9,461 

9,276 

18,740 

52 

48 

100  1 

18,840 

Seneca . 

14,155 

13,770 

27,925 

96 

117 

213  1 

28,138 

Steuben . . 

33,832 

32,383 

66,215 

233 

242 

475 

66,690 

Saint  Lawrence.  . . 

42,420 

41,204 

83,630 

28 

31 

59 

83,659 

Suffolk . . 

20,694 

20,783 

41,477 

882 

916 

1 , 7S8 

43,275 

Sullivan . . . 

16,819 

15,472 

33,291 

47 

47 

94 

32,355 

Tioga . 

14,352 

14, 148 

28,500 

130 

118 

24B 

28,748 

Tompkins....  . . 

15,433 

15,679 

31,112 

142 

155 

207 

31,409 

Ulster . 

38,160 

36,012 

74,772 

771 

838 

1,009 

76,381 

Washington ..  . . 

22,999 

23,046 

45,645 

136 

123 

259 

45, 904 

Warren..... . . . 

11,033 

10,343 

21,376 

29 

29 

58 

21, *34 

Wayne . . . 

24,139 

23,353 

47,492 

135 

135 

270 

47,763 

Wyoming. . . . . . . 

10,033 

15,883 

31,916 

'25 

27 

52 

31,963 

Westchester . . . 

48,978 

48,249 

97,227 

;  1,142 

1,158 

2,270 

99,497 

Fates . . . 

10,157 

9,976 

20,133 

74 

83 

157 

20,290 

Total. . 

L, 910, 354 

1,921,376 

3,831,730 

23,178 

25,827 

49,005 

3,880,735 

Note. — 140  Indians  included  iu  white  population. 
STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


COUNTIES* 

WHITES. 

FREE 

!  COLORED. 

Total 

SLAVES. 

Agg’te 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

free. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Alamance . 

3,872 

4,113 

7,985 

214 

208 

422 

8,407 

1,720 

1,725 

3,445 

11,852 

Alexander . 

2,680 

2,707 

5,387 

12 

12 

24 

:  5,411 

292 

319 : 

611 

6,023 

Alleghany . 

1,712 

1,639 

3,351 

18 

15 

33 

3,334 

96 

no 

206 

3,590 

Anson.. . . 

3,279 

3,282 

6,561 

73 

79 

152 

6,713 

3,396 

3,555 

6,951 

13,664 

Ashe.,.. . . 

3,738 

3,085 

7,423 

75 

67 

142 

7,505 

185 

206 

391 

7,956 

Beaufort . 

4,061 

4,099 

8, 160  ' 

377 

351 

728 

8,858 

3,066 

2,812  | 

5,878 

14,760 

fcertie . ! 

2,826 

2,980 

5,806 

147 

172 

319 

6,125 

4,067 

4,118 

8,185 

14,310 

Bladen  „  . . 

3,176 

3,057 

6,233 

215 

220 

435 

;  6,668 

2,785 

2,542 

5,327 

11,995 

Brunswick . 

2,281 

2,234 

4,515 

129 

131 

260 

4,775 

2,024 

1,607 

3,631 

8.406 

Buncombe,.,, .... 

5,342 

5,268 

10,610 

59 

52 

111 

10,721 

991 

943 

1,933 

12,654 

Burke .  . . . 

3,307  ' 

3,338 

6,645 

106 

115 

221 

6,866 

1,200 

1,171 

2,371 

9,237 

Cnbarras..,  ...... 

3,708 

3,683 

7,391 

65 

50 

115 

7,500 

1,522 

1,518 

3,040 

10,546 

O,  /  uo 

18  c 
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STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Caldwell .  3,110 

Camdun ..........  1,520 

Carteret .  3,001 

Caswell ..........  3,252 

Catawba... .  4,330 

Chatham . G,129 

Cherokee . .  4,471 

Chowan...,..,...  1,416 

Cleveland .  5,007 

Columbus . .  3,010 

Craven..,,......  4,314 

Cumberland .  4,670 

Currituck,,,...,.  2,294 

Davidson . .  6,714 

Davie  . . 3,019 

Duplin . .  4,118 

Edgecombe, .  3,385 

Forsyth..... .  5,261 

Franklin... .  3,224 

Gaston.. . .  3,418 

Cates . 2,078 

Granville . .  5,5G7 

Greene .  1,889 

Guilford .  7,961 

Halifax .  3,316 

Harnett .  9,704 

Haywood........  2,688 

Henderson.  ......  4,524 

Hertford.... . .  1,954 

Hyde . 9,420 

Iredell .  5,354 

Jackson .  9,704 

Johnson . .  5,259 

Jones  ......  ......  1,126 

Lenoir .  2,465 

Lillington .  1,476 

Lincoln .  2,971 

Mae  on  ...........  2,734 

Madison .  2,833 

Martin . .  2,676 

McDowell . .  2,767 

Mecklenburg .  5,358 

Montgomery......  2,875 

Moore... .  4,312 

Nash .  3,129 

New  Hanover... ..  4,053 

Northampton .  2,931 

Onslow . .  2,618 

Orange....,,,....  5,529 

Pasquotan  k, ..... .  2, 207 

Perquimans. ......  1,635 
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Table  No.  41  .—Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyp. — Continued. 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


COUNTIES. 

whites. 

FREE  COLORED, 

— - . . . 

Total 

free. 

slaves. 

AggPe 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Total. 

Mule. 

Female 

Total. 

2,797 

2,911 

5,708 

150 

108 

318 

6,020 

2,599 

2,596 

5,195 

11,221 

Pitt . 

3,733 

3,747 

7,480 

71 

56 

127 

7,607 

4,334 

4,139 

8,473 

16,080 

Polk . 

1,039 

1,678 

3,317 

38 

68 

106 

3,423 

295 

325 

622 

4,043 

Randolph . 

7,284 

7,432 

14,716 

214 

218 

432 

15,148 

793 

852 

1,645 

16,793 

.Richmond . 

2,507 

2,644 

5,211 

184 

161 

345 

5,556 

2,791 

2,662 

5,453 

11,009 

Eobeson . . 

4,330 

4,242 

8,572 

708 

754 

1,462 

10,034 

2,755 

2,700 

5,455 

15,489 

Rockingham . 

4,927 

5,092 

.10,019 

200, 

209 

409 

10,428 

3,08-1 

3,234 

6,318 

16,746 

Rowan ........... 

6,184 

5,339 

10,523 

68 

08 

136 

10,659 

1,958 

1,972 

3,930 

14,589 

Rutherford . 

4,537 

4,522 

9,059 

53 

70 

123 

9,182 

1, 15S 

1,233 

2,391 

:  11,573 

Sampson . 

4,5GG 

4,542 

9,108 

2G1 

227 

488 

9,596 

3,535 

3,493 

7,028 

10,624 

Stanly . 

3,314 

3,273 

6,587 

23 

22 

45 

6,632 

579 

590 

1,169 

7,801 

Stokes . . 

3,937 

3,910 

7,847 

45 

41 

86 

7,933 

1,221 

1,248 

2.469 

10,402 

Surry . . . 

4, 5U0 

4,450 

8,950 

97 

87 

184 

9,134 

605 

641 

1,246 

10,380 

Tyrrcl.,... . 

1,621 

1,583 

3,204 

73 

70 

143 

3,347 

827 

770 

1,597 

4,944 

Union . . 

!  4,449 

4,454 

8,903 

27 

26 

53 

8,956 

1,106 

1,140 

2,246 

11,202 

Wake  . 

|  7,903 

8,485 

16,448 

706 

740 

1,446 

17,891 

5,296 

5,437 

10,733 

28,627 

Warren . . 

2,467 

2,450 

4,923 

198 

204 

402 

5,325 

5,254 

5,147 

10,401 

15,720 

Washington . 

1,734 

1,859 

3,593 

150 

149 

,  2DS 

3,892 

1,20G 

1,259 

2,465 

6,357 

Watauga . 

|  2,438 

2,336 

4,772 

37 

44 

81 

4,853 

52 

52 

104 

4,957 

Wayne . . 

4,352 

4,365 

8,717 

367 

370 

737 

9,454 

2,747 

2,704 

5,451 

14,905 

Wilkes........... 

6,519 

6,761 

13,280 

131 

130 

261 

13,541 

570 

638 

1,208 

14,749 

Wilson . 

2,910 

3,033 

5,943 

144 

137 

281 

6,224 

1,762 

1,734 

3,490  | 

9,720 

Yadkin . . 

4,430 

4,676 

9,106 

84: 

88 

172 

9,278 

692 

744 

1,436 

10,714 

Yancey . . 

\  4,225 

4, 001 

8,226 

30 

37 

67 

8,293 

150 

206 

362 

!  8,655 

-  Total . 

314,267 

316,833 

631,100 

14,880 

15,583 

30,463 

661,563 

166,469 

164,590 

331,059 

992,622 

Note,' — 1, 158  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


STATE  OF  OHIO. 


COUNTIES. 

WIIITEB. 

_ 

TREE  COLORED, 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

Mate. 

Female. 

Total. 

Adams . . 

10,326 

9,878 

20,204 

50 

55 

20,309 

Allen . 

9,830 

9,285 

19,115 

33 

37 

70 

19,183 

Ashland . . . . 

11,461 

11,474 

22,935 

7 

9 

16 

22,951 

Ashtabula . . 

15,929 

15,800 

31,789 

16 

9 

25 

31,814 

Athens . . . 

10,680 

10,298 

20,978 

190 

196 

380 

21,364 

Auglaise . . . 

8,927 

8,196 

17,123 

33 

31 

64 

17,187 

Belmont . . . 

17,817 

17,584 

35,401 

479 

518 

997 

36,398 

Brown . . . «.  . 

14,660 

14,182 

28,842 

571 

545 

1,116 

29,958 

Butler  . . . . 

18,166 

16,945 

Jo,  111 

357 

372 

729 

35,840 

Carroll..  . . . 

7,898 

7,799 

15,697 

25 

16 

41 

15, 73$ 

Champaign  . . . . 

11,123 

10,787 

21,910 

393 

395 

78S 

22,898 

Clark . . . 

12,573 

12,235 

24,808 

259 

233 

493 

25,300 

Clermont . . . . . . . 

16,306 

15,895 

32,201 

402 

431 

833 

33,034 

Ciinton  . . . . 

10,580 

JO, 053 

j  20,638 

429 

394 

823 

21,461 

Columbiana . . . 

16,214 

16,342 

1  32,556 

154 

126 

280 

32,836 
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STATU  OP  OHIO. 


COUNTIES.'' 

WRITES. 

TREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Coshocton  . . . . 

19,596 

12,412 

25,008 

13 

11 

24 

25,03a 

Crawford  . . . . . 

12,255 

11,586 

23,841 

20 

20 

40 

23,B8I 

38,485 

38,654 

77,139 

461 

433 

894 

78,033 

Darke  . . . . . 

13,165 

12,363 

25,528 

247 

234 

481 

26,009 

Defiance . . . . 

6,osy 

5,739 

11,808 

43 

35 

78 

11,886 

12,210 

11,561 

23,771 

61 

70 

131 

23,002 

Erie . 

12,413 

11,91-2 

24,325 

63 

80 

149 

24,474 

Fairfield  . . . . 

15,301 

14, 9t0 

30,281 

120 

137 

257 

30,533 

7,920 

7,326 

15,246 

368 

321 

689 

15,935 

25,298 

23,485 

48,783 

B14 

764 

1,578 

50,301 

7,315 

6,727 

14,042 

1 

1 

14,043 

Gallia . . . . 

10,398 

10,055 

20,453 

800 

790 

1,590 

22,043 

Geauga  . . . . 

8,013 

7,797 

15,810 

2 

5 

7 

15,817 

12,503 

12,219 

24,722 

686 

789 

1,475 

26,197 

12,159 

12,038 

24,197 

137 

140 

277 

24,474 

108,702 

103, 100 

211,802 

2,268 

2,340 

4,608 

216,410 

Hancock..,. .................. 

11,662 

11,114 

22,838 

23 

27 

50 

22,886 

6,922 

6,538 

13,460 

58 

52 

no 

13,570 

Harrifan .  . . 

9,480 

9,473 

18,953 

76 

81 

157 

19,110 

4,690 

4,210 

8,900 

1 

1 

8,901 

Heory 

13,591 

13,224 

26,815 

476 

482  : 

958 

27*773 

Hocking  . . . . 

8,531 

8,307 

16,838 

109 

110 

219 

17,057 

10,327 

10,257 

20,584 

5 

5 

20,589 

Huron  . . 

15,216 

14,321 

29,537 

45 

34 

79 

29,616 

Jackson  . . 

8,907 

8,338 

17,245 

350 

'  316 

696 

17,941 

12,557 

12,821 

25,408 

351 

356 

707 

26,115 

14,014 

13,662 

27,676 

23 

36 

59 

27,735 

Lake . . . . 

7,750 

7,790 

15,540 

22 

14 

36 

15,576 

Lawrence  . . . 

11,634 

10,l30 

22,564 

349 

336 

685 

23,249 

Licking . . . 

18,560 

|  18,308 

36,868 

80 

63 

143 

37,011 

10,255 

!  10,086 

20,341 

333 

322 

655 

2Q.99Q 

14,779 

14,416 

29,195 

267 

282 

549 

29,744 

Lucas  . . . . . 

13,278 

12,275 

25,553 

164 

114 

278 

25,831 

Madison . . . . 

6,714 

6,025 

12,739 

155 

121 

276 

13,015 

Mahoning . 

13,089 

12,744 

25,833 

31 

30 

61 

25,894 

Marion . . 

8,064 

7,380 

15,444 

23 

23 

46 

15,490 

Medina. . . . 

11,404 

11,075 

22,479 

23 

15 

38 

22,517 

Meigs. . . . . . 

13,394 

12,840 

26,243 

145 

146 

291 

26,534 

Mercer . . . 

6,971 

6,527 

13,498 

323 

283 

606 

14,104 

Miami . . . . 

14,776 

14,383 

29,159 

411 

389 

800 

29,959 

Monroe  . . . . . .  ... 

13,130 

12,527 

25,657 

44 

40 

84 

25,741 

Montgomery  . . . 

26,208 

25.627 

.  51,835 

198 

197 

395 

52,230 

Morgan . . . . 

11,120 

10,856 

21,976 

75 

68 

143 

22,119 

Morrow  . 

10,257 

10,090 

20.356 

53 

37 

89 

20,445 

Muskingum  . . 

21,373 

21,953 

43,326 

/  537 

553 

1,090 

44,416 

Noble . 

10,557 

10,172 

20,729 

13 

9 

22 

20,751 

Ottawa  . . . . 

3,731 

3,285 

7,016 

7,016 

Paulding. . . . . . 

2,492 

2,319 

4,811 

70 

64 

134 

4,945 

Perry . . . 

9,755 

9,874 

19,629 

27 

22 

49 

19,678 

Pickaway, . . . 

11,G38 

10,892 

22,530 

492 

447 

939 

23,469 

Pike  . . . . 

6,533 

i  6,268 

12.801 

434 

408 

842 

13,643 
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STATE  OP  OHIO. 


WHITES.  FREE  oni.oRED.  Aggregate 

- j - — - — | - — j -  popula- 

Male.  Female.  Total.  Male,  Female.  Total.  tion, 


Coos .  . 305 

Clackamas  . .  1,980  1,<184 

Clatsop . . 307  189 

Columbia .  334  198 

Curry..,. .  287  89 

Douglas .  1,957  1,210 

Jackson  .  2,789  900 

Josephine  . . 1,288  321 

Lane......... .  2,735  2,044 

Linn .  3,787  2,976 

Marion . .  4,004 

Multnomah., .  2,446 

Polk .  2,104 
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STATE  OF  OREGON. 


WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

INDIANS. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

C0UNTIE8. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

61 

34 

95 

05 

Umpqua 

745 

497 

513 

1,212 

1,673 

1 

2 

HI 

1 

tel 

5 

1,250 

1,160 

1,554 

7 

2 

9 

»l 

7 

1,689 

a  r 

Wnshiduttmi  _  . 

1,226 

2,780 

3,244 

9 

13 

21 

2,801 

u;h  i 

1,442 

1 

1 

3,245 

1,802 

Total . 

31,451 

20,709 

52,160 

76 

52 

128 

64 

113 

177 

52,405 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


mu 

FR3E  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula- 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

lion. 

Adams, . 

13,708 

13,824 

27,532 

228 

246 

474 

28,006 

Allegheny . . . 

88,535 

87,551 

176, 106 

1,202 

1,423 

2,625 

178,  31 

Armstrong  . . . 

18,069 

17,550 

35,619 

90 

88 

17S 

35,797 

Beaver  . . 

14,404 

14,462 

28,866 

137 

137 

274 

29,140 

Bedford . 

13,310 

12,932 

26,242 

270 

221 

494 

28,736 

Berks..... . . . . . 

46,530 

46,791 

93,321 

248 

249 

497 

93,818 

Blair . 

13,958 

13,588 

27,546 

Ml 

142 

283 

27,829 

Bradford.. . 

24,888 

23,643 

48,531 

104 

90 

203 

48,734 

Bucks  . . 

31,316 

30,644 

61,900 

795 

823 

1,618 

63,578 

Butler . 

18,022 

17,516 

35,538 

27 

29 

56 

.  35,594 

Cambria . . . 

14,902 

14,138 

29,040 

67 

48 

115 

29,155 

Carbon  . . .  .... 

11,070 

9,954 

21,024 

5 

4 

9 

21,033 

Centre . . . . . 

13,613 

13, 128 

26,739 

132 

129 

261 

27,000 

Chester .  . . 

34,342 

34,329 

68,671 

2.995 

2,912 

5,907 

74,578 

Clarion  . . . . . 

12,057 

12,268 

24,925 

33 

30 

63 

24,988 

Clearfield . . 

9,907 

8,771 

18,678 

39 

42 

81 

18,759 

Clinton . . 

9,210 

8,376 

17,586 

71 

66 

137 

17,723 

Columbia . . . 

12,687 

12,295 

24,962 

47 

56 

103 

25,065 

Crawford . . . . 

24,662 

23,911 

45,573 

94  : 

88 

182 

48,755 

Cumberland . . 

19,299 

19,459 

38,758 

638  ' 

702 

1,340 

40,098 

Dauphin . . 

22,453 

22,595 

45,047 

814 

895 

1,709 

46,753 

Delaware . . . 

14,250 

1.4,698 

28,948 

817 

833 

1,649 

30,597 

EUc . 

3,234 

2,670 

5,904  i 

5 

0 

11 

5,915 

Erie . . . ........ .... 

24,906 

.  24,3-15 

©,251 

97 

84 

181 

49,433 

Fayette . . . . . 

18,937 

505 

20,103 

19,453 

393 

38,380 

898 

722 

827 

1,549 

30,909 

893 

Franklin . . . 

20,225 

40,327 

866 

933 

1,799 

42,128 

Fulton...  . . . . . 

4,587 

4,443 

9,030 

56 

45 

101 

9, 131 

Green  . . . . . 

12,079 

11,738 

23,817 

258 

368 

528 

24,343 

Huntingdon... . . . . 

14, 184 

13,626 

27,810 

142 

148 

290 

28,100 

Indiana... . . 

16,815 

16,686 

33,501 

100 

86 

188 

33,687 

Jefferson. . . 

9,450 

8,739 

18,189 

49 

32 

81 

18,270 

Juniata  . . . . . 

8,552 

8,173 

16,725’ 

139 

122 

281 

16,986 

Lancaster . . . . 

56,250 

56,605 

112,855 

1,760 

1,699 

3,459 

116,314 

Lawrence  .....  .............. 

U,334 

11,563 

22,897 

49 

53 

102 

38*900 
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Table  No.  il.— Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties,  ^.—Continued. 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED.  f 

Aggregate 
po  pula- 

COUNTIES. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

uon. 

15,862 

15,886 

31,748 

46- 

37 

83 

31,831 

22,316 

21,380 

43,696 

35 

22 

57 

43,753 

46,540 

43,254 

89,794 

228 

222 

450 

90,244 

18,953 

4  70ft 

18,047 

37,000 

197 

202 

399 

37,399 

4,131 

8,859  , 

8,859 

18,252 

18,323 

36^575 

148 

133 

281 

36,856 

8,009 

7,916 

15,925 

187 

228 

415 

16,340 

8,613 

8,018 

16,631 

•  60 

67 

127 

16,758 

34,975 

6,581 

34,621 

69,596 

440 

464 

904 

70,500 

8,358 

12,939 

59 

55 

114 

13,053 

23,976 

23,787 

47,763 

67 

74 

141 

47,904 

14,600 

11,589 

14,207 

28,807 

61  ! 

54 

115 

28,922 

11,085 

22,674 

65 

54 

119 

22,793 

260, 156 
3,668 

233,188 

543,344  | 

9,177 

13,008 

22, 185 

565,529 

Pike . . . . . . 

3,350 

7,018 

68 

69 

137 

7,155 

6,051 

45,607 

5,404 

11,455 

9 

6 

15 

11,470 

Hphuvlkitt  ....  mm  » •  i 

43,486 

89,153 

188 

169 

357 

89,510 

7,516 

7,484 

15.000 

20 

15 

35 

15,035 

33,442 

2,980 

18,465 

13,289 

26,731 

25 

22 

47 

26,778 

2,648 

5,628 

3 

6 

9 

5,637 

Susquehanna  »••«»*». 

17,593 

36,058 

113 

96 

209 

36,267 

16,101 

14,841 

30,942 

47 

55 

102 

31,044 

7,010 

!  7,080 

14,090 

28 

27 

55 

14,145 

33,084 

11,890 

24,974 

37 

32 

69 

25,043 

10, 101 

9,033 

19,139 

31 

20 

51 

19,190 

22,328 

16,919 

26,691 

22,751 

45,079 

844 

882 

1,726 

40,805 

15,280 

32,199 

17 

23 

40 

32,239 

26,613 

6,033 

53,304 

229 

203 

432 

53,736 

6,512 

12,535 

4 

1 

5 

,12,540 

York 

33,565 

33,269 

i  ‘  66,834 

70S 

1  663 

1,360 

i  GB,200 

1,427,946 

1  1,421,320 

1  ,  2,8-19,206 

i  26,371 

1  30,471 

i  56,841 

1  2,006,115 

Note.— 7  Indiana  included  in  white  population. 


STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 


WHITES* 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

uijputa- 

COUNTIES. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Mate. 

Female. 

Total. 

cion, 

4,130 

4,469 

8,599 

153 

155 

308 

8,907 

8,038 
10,196 
51,007 
,  8,931 

9,006 

17,044 

134 

195 

239 

17,303 

10,878 

21,074 

3GQ 

.  462 

822 

21,896 

54,815 

105,822 

898 

1,079 

1,977 

107,799 

9,198 

18,129- 

286 

300 

586 

18,715 

82,302 

88,366 

170,668 

1,831 

3,121 

3,952 

174,620 

Note,— 19  Indiana  included  ill  white  population. 


146,201  145,187  201,388  4,548 


Note.— 88  Indians  included  in  the  white  population. 


STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


COUNTIES, 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg’to 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

Anderson......... 

3.269 

3,203 

6,477 

4 

4 

8 

6,485 

281 

583 

7,068 

Bedford  .....  .... 

7,578 

7,210 

14,788 

27 

25 

52 

14,840 

3,447 

3,297 

6,744 

21,584 

Benton.... . 

4.193 

3,735 

7,918 

4 

7 

11 

7,929 

253 

281 

534 

8,463 

Bledsoe  . . . 

1,888 

1,757 

3,643 

63 

64 

127 

3,770 

351 

328 

689 

1  4,459 

Blount . 

5,901 

5,810 

11,711 

105 

9L 

196 

11,907 

672 

691 

1,363 

13,270 

Bradley . 

5,299  ; 

5, 171 

10,470 

25 

33 

58 

10,528 

559 

614 

1,173 

11,701 

Campbell. . 

3,211 

3,070 

6,281 

34  | 

31 

65 

8,346 

183 

183 

366 

8,713 

Cannon . .  | 

4,209 

4,261 

8,530 

5 

5 

8,535 

498 

478 

9,509 

Canoll . . 

6,733 

6,606 

13,339 

18 

16 

34 

13,373 

1,990 

2,074 

17,437 
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STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


counties. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Totnl 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg’te 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Garter . . 

3,3?7 

3,351 

6,728 

10 

12 

22 

6,750 

181 

193 

374 

7,124 

Cheatham 

2,839 

2,547 

5,376 

951 

931 

1^882 

Claiborne . 

•4,444 

4,280 

8,724 

78 

98 

176 

8,900 

408 

335 

743 

9,643 

Cocke . . 

4,734 

4,748 

0,482 

33 

44 

77 

9,559 

434 

415 

849 

10,408 

Coffee . 

4,108 

4,042 

8,150 

6 

4 

10 

8,160 

745 

784 

1,529 

9,6B9 

Cumberland . . 

1,650 

1,671 

3,331 

11 

7 

18 

3,339 

57 

64 

121 

3,460 

Davidson . 

16,597 

14,459 

31,056 

544 

665 

1,209 

32,265 

7,214 

7,576 

14,790 

47,055 

Decatur ...  . 

2,803 

2,674 

5,477 

8 

7 

15 

5,492 

354 

430 

784 

6,276 

DeKalb . 

4,749 

4,784 

9,533 

7 

8 

15 

9,548 

47  L 

554 

1,025 

10,573 

Dickson . . 

4,027 

3,747 

7,774 

4 

3 

7 

7,781 

1,126 

1,075 

3,201 

9,982 

Dyer . 

4,078 

3,811 

7,889 

4 

2 

6 

7,895 

1,297 

1,344 

2,6-11 

10,536 

Fayette . . 

4,639 

4,187 

8,826 

12 

16 

28 

8,854 

7,690 

7,783 

15,473 

24,327 

Fentress . . 

2,459 

2,406 

4,865 

2 

2 

4,867 

84 

1®3 

T87 

5,054 

Fran  Klin . 

5,213 

5,036 

10,249 

20 

28 

48 

10,297 

1,765 

1,78G 

3,551 

13,848 

Gibson . 

8,038 

7,507 

15,545 

42. 

49 

91 

15,636 

2,935 

3,206 

0,141 

21,777 

Giles . 

7,898 

7,397 

15,295 

8 

15 

23 

15,318 

5,262 

5,586 

10,848 

20, 106 

Grainger . . . 

4,867 

4,860 

9,727 

81 

89 

170 

9,897 

521 

544 

1,065 

10,962 

Greene . . 

8,735 

8,750 

17,485 

119 

103 

222 

17,707 

604 

693 

1,297 

19,004 

Grundy . 

1,404 

1,409 

2,813 

6 

8 

14 

2,827 

137 

129 

206 

3,093 

Hamilton . . 

5,937 

5,710 

11,647 

90 

102 

192 

11,839 

699 

720 

1,419 

13,258 

Hancock . . . 

3,322 

3,384 

6,706 

35 

33 

G8 

6,774 

\  123 

123 

246 

7,020 

Hardeman . 

5,401 

5,104 

10,505 

16 

12 

28 

10,533 

3,598 

3,638 

7,236 

17,769 

Hardin....  ...... 

4,812 

4,742 

9,554 

19 

18 

37 

9,591 

767 

856 

1,623 

11,214 

Hawkins . . 

6,988 

7,055 

14,043 

101 

93 

194 

14,237 

969 

956 

1,923 

16,162 

Haywood. . . 

4,241 

3,924 

8,165 

19 

22 

41 

8,206 

5,495 

5,531 

11,026 

19,232 

Henderson . 

5,612 

5,577 

1 1, 189 

9 

10 

19 

11,208 

1,552 

1,731 

3,283 

14,491 

Henry . . 

6,946 

6,646 

13.592 

7 

‘4 

11 

13,603 

2,698 

9,832 

5,530 

19, 133 

Hickman  . . 

3,725 

3,807 

7,532 

18 

9 

27 

7,559 

880 

873 

1,753 

9,312 

Humphrey . 

4, 081 

3,538 

7,619 

6 

8 

14 

7,633 

728 

735 

1,403 

9,093 

Jackson...  ...... 

5,220 

5,247 

10,467 

25 

21 

46 

10,513 

528 

624 

1,212 

11,725 

Jefferson  . . . 

6,878 

6,899 

13,777 

79 

91 

170 

13,947 

1,035 

1,061 

2,096 

16,043 

Johnson  .... ...... 

2,393 

2,364 

4,757 

11 

17 

23 

4,785 

114 

119 

233 

5,013 

Knox  . . . 

10,196 

9,824 

20,020 

199 

234 

423. 

20,443 

1,194 

1,176 

2,370 

22,813 

Lauderdale . 

2,453 

2,231 

4,084 

11 

10 

21 

4,705 

1,456 

1,398' 

2,854 

7,559 

Lawrence ........ 

4,035 

4,101 

8,136 

12 

12 

24 

8,160 

5G4 

591 

1,160 

9,320 

Lewis . 

998 

994 

1,992 

2 

i  2 

1,994 

112 

135 

247  : 

2,24L 

Lincoln . . 

8,058 

7,868 

15,926 

26 

29 

55 

15,981 

3,382 

3,465 

6,847 

22,828 

X  McNnry . 

6,497 

6,313 

12,810 

12 

10 

22 

12,832 

885 

1,015 

1,900 

11,732 

Macon  ........... 

3, 105 

|  3,139 

6,244 

55 

62 

117 

6,361 

485 

444 

929 

7,290 

McMinn.... ...... 

5,830 

5,720 

11,550 

48 

48 

96 

11,646 

011 

998 

1,909 

13,555 

Madison . 

6,002 

5,438 

11,440 

40 

43 

83 

11,523 

4,971 

5,041 

10*012 

2i,535 

Marion . . 

2,837 

_  2,650 

5,487 

15 

10 

25 

5,512 

340 

338 

676 

6,190 

Marshall . . 

5,107 

4,957 

10,064 

17 

31 

48 

10,112 

2,170 

2,310 

4,480 

14,592 

Maury . 

8,893 

8,808 

17,701 

68 

75 

143 

17,844 

7,145 

7,509 

L4,654 

32.498 

Meigs  . . 

2,038 

1,984 

4,02L 

3 

4 

7 

4,029 

326 

312 

638 

4,667 

Monroe.... . 

5,450 

5,449 

10  899 

52 

50 

108 

11,007 

779 

821 

1,600 

12,607 

Montgomery ..  .... 

5,864 

5,371 

11,235 

59 

47 

106 

11,341 

4,887 

4,667 

9,554 

20,895 

Morgan  . . 

1,630 

1,563 

3,192 

22 

19 

41 

3,233 

57 

63 

120 

3.353 

Obion . . 

5,474 

4,906 

10,380 

25 

13 

38 

10,418 

1,182 

1,217 

2,399 

12,817 

Overton.. . . . 

5,727 

5,725 

11,452 

45 

53 

98 

11,550 

504 

533 

1,0B7 

12,037 

Perry . 

2,707 

2,689 

5,486 

2 

0 

8 

5,494 

1  278 

270 

548 

6,042 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  Sfc. — Continued. 

STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg’te 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Mole. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Polk . 

4,234 

4,027 

8,261 

16 

15 

31 

8,292 

224 

210 

434 

8,726 

Fa  mum  . . 

3,904 

3,936 

7,840 

18 

18 

36 

7,876 

321 

361 

682 

8,558 

Rliea . 

2,176 

2,  no 

4,346 

17 

13 

30 

4,376 

311 

304 

615 

d,S9l 

Itoane . 

5,870 

5,860 

11,730 

57 

48 

105 

11,635 

918 

830 

1,748 

13,583 

Bober tson  ........ 

5,27fi 

5,097 

10.375 

14 

15 

29 

10,404 

2,419 

2,442 

4,861 

15,265 

Eutbcrford  ....  .. 

7,542 

7,203 

14,744 

93 

97 

190 

14,034 

6,417 

6,567 

12,984 

27,918 

Scott . 

1,704 

1,742 

3,446 

5 

9 

14 

3,460 

32 

27 

59 

3,519 

Sevier..... . . 

4,268 

4,252 

8,520 

30 

28 

64 

8,584 

245 

293 

538 

9,122 

957 

961 

1,018 

1 

1 

1,919 

108 

93 

201 

2,129 

Shelby  ........... 

17,656 

13,207 

30,863 

120 

156 

276 

31,139 

8,297 

8,656 

16,053 

48,092 

Smith . . 

6,124 

5,891 

12,015 

54 

60 

114 

12,120 

2,147 

2,081 

4,228 

16,357 

Stewart .......... 

3,864 

3,541 

7,405 

47 

29 

76 

7,481 

1,378 

1,037 

2,415 

9,896 

Sullivan., ........ 

6,084 

0,225 

12,309 

65 

84 

169 

12,478 

562 

512 

1,074 

13,552 

Sumner  .... ...... 

7,252 

6,975 

14,227 

53 

50 

103 

14,330 

3,610 

3,890 

7,700 

23,030 

Tipton  . . 

2,860 

2,548 

5,408 

6 

1  i 

9 

5,417 

2,706 

2,582 

5,288 

10,705 

Union . . 

2,910 

2,943 

5,853 

42 

40 

82 

5,935 

98 

84 

162 

6,117 

Van  Buren . ...... 

1,149 

1,185 

2,334 

3 

5 

8 

2,342 

125 

114 

239 

2,581 

Warren . 

4,438 

4,323 

8,761 

33 

33 

66 

8,827 

1,158 

1,162 

2,320 

11,147 

Washington . 

0,760 

6,820 

13,580 

132 

165 

297 

13,877 

456 

496 

952 

14,829 

Wayne/..., . 

4,003 

3,838. 

7,841 

3 

2 

5 

7,846 

642 

627 

1,209 

9,115 

Weakly ,  ........ 

7.361 

6,624 

13,965 

6 

12 

18 

14,003 

2,042 

2,171 

4,213 

18,216 

White....... . 

4.C99 

3,975 

8,074 

61 

81 

162 

8,236 

543 

602 

1,145 

9,381 

Williamson..  .... 

5,791 

5,624 

11,415 

22 

23 

45 

11,460 

6,088 

6,279 

12,367 

23,827 

Wilton . 

8,991 

8,796 

17,767 

171 

150 

.  321 

18,108 

3,950 

4,014 

7,964 

26,072 

Total,. . 

422,810 

403,972 

826,782 

3,538 

3,762 

7,300 

834,082 

136,370 

139,349 

275,719 

1,109,801 

Note.— 60  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


STATE  OF  TEXAS. 


COUNTIES. 


Anderson  ....  .... 

Angelina . . . 

Atascosa......... 

Austin . . 

Band  et  ch ....  .... 

Bastrop  . . . 

Baylor.  . . . 

Bee . 

Bell.  . . ... 

Bexnr . . 

Blanco  .......  .... 

Bowie.  . . . 

Bosque . . 

Brazoria.... . 

Brazos  . . 


WHITES, 

FUZE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg’te 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male, 

Female 

Total. 

3,595 

3,135 

6,730 

6,730 

1,774 

1,894 

3^668 

10,308 

1,841 

1,734 

3,575 

6 

4 

10 

3,585 

336 

350 

686 

4,271 

832 

639 

1,471 

1,471 

50 

57 

107 

1  578 

3,387 

2,838 

6,225 

6,225 

2,011 

1,903 

3,914 

10,139 

218 

1G9 

387 

387 

4 

g 

12 

399 

2,392 

2,023 

4,415 

4,415 

1,381 

1,010 

2,591 

7,006 

465 

366 

831 

831 

42 

37 

79 

91.0 

2,061 

1,733 

3, 794 

3,794 

529 

476 

1 , 005 

7,013 

6,044 

13,057 

2 

2 

13,059 

670 

725 

1,395 

4  5  799 
14,454 

643 

540  i 

1,183 

1,183 

46 

52 

98 

1  281 

1,332 

1,069  ' 

2,401 

2,401 

1*303 

5  052 

916 

736  1 

1,712 

1,712 

136 

1,348 

155 

2,651 

293 

2,005 

1,190 

837 

2,027 

6 

6 

:  i- 

2,033 

2,659 

2,451 

5,110 

7,143 

941  ; 

772  : 

1,713 

1,713 

526 

/537 

1,063 

2,776 

-  :-■■-•  1  '■ 
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STATE  OP  TEXAS. 


WHITES.  FREE  OOI.OHED.  SLAVES 

_ _ '  _ _  Total  ’  Agg’i 

free.  "  j - *  popul 

Male.  Female.  Total.  Male.  Fem.  Total.  Male,  pemale .  Total,  tion 


Brown . .  L» 

Buchanan .  109 

Burleson. .  2,003 

Burnet . .  1,268 

Caldwell .  1,040 

.Calhoun .  1,258 

Camanchc .  350 

Cameron. . .  3,334 

Cass .  2,(371 

Chambers .  532 

Cherokee .  4,628 

Clay .  85 

Collehan.. . . . 

Collin .  4,376 

Coleman . .  • 

Cnlorado  . . .  2,398 

Comal . . .  2,072 

Concho ....  . . 

Cook.... . .  1,799 

Coryell. .  1,274 

Dallas... .  4,135 

Dawson. . .  185 

Denton . .  2,525 

DeWitt .  1,888 

Demmit . .  - . ;. 

Duval . . .  ■ 

Eastland... .  56 

Edwards . .  . . . 

Ellis .  2,205 

El  Paso  ....  ......  2,390 

Ensinnl ......  ....  28 

Eroth  . .  1,2-22 

Falls . . .  1,051 

Fannin...........  4,012 

Fayette . .  4,232 

Fort  Bend........  1,143 

FrceStone . .  1,748 

Frio .  25 

Galveston ........  3,756 

Guadalupe .  1,930 

Gillespie. . .  1,477 

Goliad .  1,387 

Gonzales..,,.....  2,759 

Grayson..........  3,732 

Grunes..... .  2,724 

Hamilton .  245 

Hardeman .  . . 

Hardin  . .  646 

Harris .  3,976 

Harrison . .  3,304 

Hays . .  728  I 


3,032  7,008 

2,913  6,217  .. 

601  1,339  ., 


103  191  1,353 

1,042  2,053  9,070 

4,322  8,784  15,001 

416  797  2,125 
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Table  No.  ±1.— Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  ^.—Continued. 

STATE  OF  TEXAS. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

i  SLAVES. 

Agg’te 

Male. 

Female 

.  Total. 

Male 

.  Fein 

.  Tota 

free. 

1. 

Male. 

Fcmal 

3.  Total 

-  popula¬ 
tion, 

Haskell . 

-  ^ 

- - 

Henderson . . 

Hidalgo . 

1,864 

1,614 

3,478 

1,157 

1 

19 

15 

1 

34 

3,479 

530 

586 

1,116 

4,595 

Hill . . 

1,191 

1 

1,192 

.1,6-251 

1,374 

3,003 

0,755 

5,239 

6,053 

950 

1,396 

2,426 

1,684 

3,792 

3, 003 

Hopkins . 

3,235 

2,434 

2,826 

0,755 

5,239 

650 

3,653 

Houston..,.,. .... 

3.805 

3,227 

527 

461 

1,414 

529 

990 

7,745 

Hunt . 

1,405 

2,819 

8,058 

Jack  . . . 

423 

0,053 

959 

279 

298 

577 

6,630 

Jackson .......... 

10 

12 

22 

18 

32 

50 

1,000 

Jasper........ .... 

1,315 

1,111 

1,418 

607 

587 

1,194 

2,012 

Jefferson . 

2,420 

790 

821 

1,611 

4,037 

Johnson  . 

2,028 

703 

1,764 

1 

1 

2 

1,686 

158 

151 

309 

1,995 

4,30i) 

Jones . . 

3,792 

252 

261 

513 

Karnes . . . 

1,058 

786 

1,844 

3,403 

585 

1,R44 

327 

2,171 

Kaufman . 

1,802 

345 

1,601 

240 

luo 

Kerr . 

3,403 

246 

287 

533 

3,938 

Kimble . 

585 

27 

22 

49 

634 

Kinney . . 

Knox  .....  ...... 

30 

16 

46 

7 

8 

15 

61 

61 

Lamar  . . 

Lanpassus ........ 

3,865 

488 

3,429 

388 

7,204 

874 

5 

1 

4 

9 

7,303 

1,448 

1,385 

2,833 

10,136 

Lasalle . 

*'**** 

X 

875 

73 

80 

153 

1,028 

Lavaca . 

2,341 

1,897 

4,238 

4,161 

2,102 

3,464 

508 

4  n38 

1,707 

5,945 

Leon . . 

2,273 

1,888 

791 

Liberty . 

4,161 

1,345 

1,275 

2,620 

6,781 

Limestone . 

1,603 

214 

3 

5 

8 

2,110 

571 

508 

J,079 

3,189 

Live  Oak. .... .... 

294 

1 

1 

3,465 

510 

562 

1,072 

4,537 

Llano . 

561 

486 

1,047 

508 

46 

39 

85 

593 

McCulloch  . ...... 

1,047 

23 

31 

54 

1,101 

McLennan  ....... 

McMullen . 

2,137 

1,665 

3,802 

7 

2 

9 

3,811 

1,324 

1,171 

2,395 

6,206 

Madison.... ...... 

Marion. . . 

822 

1,109 

■j=:o 

741 

851 

1,663 

1,960 

606 

1,347 

1,563 

1,960 

326 

349 

675 

2,233 

Ma$m  . . 

. 

971 

1,046 

2,017 

3,977 

Matagorda., . 

758 

591 

3 

3 

6 

612 

4 

14 

18 

630 

Maveric  . . . 

Medina . . . 

434 

928 

270 

804 

704 

1,732 

9 

13 

21 

1, 347 
725  . 

1,085 

1,022 

1 

2,107 

1 

3,45-1 

726 

Menora  _ _ 

..... 

1,732 

53 

53 

106 

1,838 

Milam . . . 

Montague  ........ 

1,952 

42-1 

1,680 

300 

3,632 
814  , 

i 

1 

3,633 

744 

798 

1,543 

5,175 

Montgomery,.,.. , 

1,443 

1,225 

2,668  . 

.....  , 

814 

Q  nco 

15 

20 

1,371 

1,178 

35 

849 

Nacogdoches  ..... 
Nnvnrro . . 

3.233 

2.233 
1,095 

2,697 

1,872 

1,011 

5,930 

4.105  . 

2.106  . 

1 

2 

3 

Ss,  OD13 
5,933 

1,440 

1,181 

2,811 

2,359 

5,479 

8,292 

Newton . . 

**"• 

1 

1 

4,106 

951 

939 

1,890 

5,996 

Nueces . . 

Orange . . 

Palo  Pinto . 

3,521 

869 

750 

1,168 

626 

644 

2,689  . 
1,495 
1,394  . 

15 

i 

14 

1 

29 

2,106 

2,690 

1,524 

510 

88 

201 

583 

128 

191 

1,013 

216 

392 

3,119 

2,906 

1,916 

Panola . . 

2,899 

2,518 

1,857 

5,417  , 

1,394 

62 

68 

130 

1,524 

Parker  . 

2,134 

3,991  . 

5,417 

3  991 

1,492 

1,566 

3.058 

8,475 

Polk . 

Presidio . 

2,178 
436  [ 

1,920 

138 

4,098 
574  . 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4,102 

576 

lUi 

2,091 

1 

121 

2,107 

3 

222 

4,198 

4  1 

4,213 

8,300 

580 

Notk.— 403  Indians  Included  in  white  population, 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties,  fyc. — Continued. 


STATE  OF  VERMONT. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITE. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Addison  . . . 

11,943 

11,978 

23,921 

41 

48 

89 

24,010 

Bennington . . . 

9,795 

9,550 

19,345 

50 

41 

91 

19,436 

Caledonia . . . 

10,866 

10,818 

21,684 

12 

12 

24 

21,708 

Chittenden...... . . . 

13,048 

3,088 

13,669 

14,124 

2,098 

13,524 

28,072 

5,786 

54 

45 

99 

28,171 

5,786 

27,231 

Franklin.... . . . . . 

27,193 

17 

21 

38 

2,175 

2,096 

4,271 

'3 

2 

a 

4,276 

0,201 

6,109 

12,676 

12,310  | 
25,431 

.  1 

l 

12,311 

Orange  . . . . 

12,755 

11 

13 

24 

25,455 

Orleans.... . . . . 

9,015  1 

9,346 

18,961 

12 

8 

20 

18,981 

Rutland  . . . .  ..... 

18,207 

17,539 

35,806 

78 

62 

140 

35,946 

Washington..... . . . 

14,028 

13,507 

27,595 

10 

7- 

17 

27,612 

Windham  .................... 

13,573 

13,376 

26,949 

21 

12 

33 

26,982 

Windsor . 

18,492 

18,573 

3/j  065 

'  62 

06 

128 

37,193 

Total . . . 

158,415 

155,974 

314,389 

371 

338 

709 

315,098 

Note — 20  Indiana  included  in  wbitc  population. 


STATE  OP  VIRGINIA. 


COUNTIES. 

f 

WHITES. 

TREE 

COLORED. 

Total 

SHAVES.  | 

Agg’le 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

rota!. 

free. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Accomack...... 

5,314 

5,347 

10,661 

1,629 

1,789 

3,418 

14,079 

2,252 

2,255 

4,507 

18,586 

Albemarle ....  .. 

6,147 

5,956 

12, 103 

270 

336 

606 

12,709 

7,128 

6,788 

13,916 

26,625 

Alexandria . 

4,732 

5,119 

9,851 

583 

832 

1,415 

11,266 

498 

888 

1,386 

12,632 

Alleghany . 

3,225 

2,418 

5,643 

90 

42 

133 

5,775 

636 

354 

990 

6,765 

Amelia . 

1,461 

1,436 

2,897 

90 

99 

189 

3,086 

3,808 

3,847 

7,655 

10,741 

Amherst..., .... 

3. 697 

3,470 

7,167 

165 

132 

297 

7,464 

3,240 

3,038 

6,278 

13,742 

Appomattox .... 

2,079 

2,039 

4,118 

84 

87 

171 

4,289 

2,310 

2, 290 

4,600 

8,889 

Augusta..,. .... 

10,880 

10,667 

21,547 

276 

310 

5SC 

22,133 

2,851 

2,765 

5,616 

27,749 

Barbour..,..  .. 

4,454 

4,274 

8,728 

74 

6i 

133 

8,863 

41 

54 

95 

8,958 

Bath  . 

1,381 

1,271 

2,652 

54 

24 

78 

2,730 

510 

436 

946 

3,675 

Bedford  . . 

7,336 

7,152 

14,388 

264 

24G 

504 

14,892 

5,245 

4,931 

10,176 

25, 068 

Berkeley.  ...... 

5,299 

5,290 

10,589 

*  134 

152 

286 

10,875 

766 

884 

J,050 

12,525 

PftftnA  _ ...  ! 

2, 448 

2,233, 

4.681 

J 

1 

4,682 

69 

89 

158, 

4,840 

Botetourt . 

4,117 

4,324 

8, 441 

144 

162 

306 

8,747 

1,414 

1,355 

2,769 

11,516 

T\  r  n  rfnn 

2,533 

2,352 

4,  SS5 

3 

3 

4,888 

50 

54 

104 

4,992 

UltlAlUH  ,  •  .  »  •  ♦  » 

Brooke.... ..... 

2,707 

•  2,718 

5,425 

24 

27 

51 

5,478 

6 

12 

18 

5,494 

Brunswick . 

2.459 

2,533 

4,992 

333 

338 

671 

5,663 

4,576 

4,-570 

9,146 

14,809 

Buchanan  . 

1,439 

1,323 

2,762 

1 

1 

2,763 

11 

19 

30 

2,793 

Buckingham . , , , 

2,983 

3,056 

6,041 

183 

177 

360 

6,401 

4,499 

4,312 

8,811 

15,213 

Cabell . 

3,001 

3,790 

7,691 

9 

15 

24 

7,715 

137 

168 

305 

8,020 

Calhoun ....... . 

1,323 

1, 169 

2,492 

. 

1 

I 

2,493 

6 

3 

9 

2,502 

Campbell . 

6,967 

6,621 

13,5SE 

1  48/ 

542 

1,029 

14,617 

'  6,055 

5,525 

11,580 

26,197 

Caroline . 

3,340 

3.609 

i  6,94£ 

1  42C 

i  42  4 

844 

7,79i 

!  5,124 

5,548 

10,672 

18, 464 

Carroll  ......... 

3,858 

3,861 

7,71£ 

1  If 

i  16 

31 

7,75C 

1  119 

143 

262 

8,012 
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STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 


WHITES. 

FREE 

COLORED. 

Total 

SLATES. 

Agg’te 

popula¬ 

tion. 

COUNTIES. 

Male.  ] 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  ! 

Fem.  ' 

Eotul. 

free. 

Male.  ] 

Female. 

Total. 

Clay . . 

924 

837 

1,761 

3 

2 

5 

1,766 

10 

11 

21 

1,787 

Charles  City  ... 

931 

875 

1,806 

417 

439 

856 

2,GG2 

1,549 

1,398 

2,947 

5,609 

Charlotte  . . 

3,524 

2,457 

4,981 

128 

124 

252 

5,233 

4,746 

4, 492 

9,238 

14,471 

Chesterfield  .... 

4,913 

5,106 

10,019 

311 

332 

G43 

10,662 

4,456 

3,898 

8,354 

19,016 

Clarke . . 

1,651 

1,85G 

3,707 

37 

27 

64 

3,771 

1,803 

1.572 

3,375 

7,146 

Craig . 

1,504 

1,539 

3,103 

15 

15 

30 

3,133 

217 

203 

420 

3,553 

Culpeper . . . 

2,410 

2,549 

4,959 

210 

219 

429 

5,388 

3,390 

3,279 

6,675 

12,063 

Cumberland ... . 

1,508 

1,438 

2,946 

142 

168 

310 

3,256 

3,522 

3,183 

6,705 

9,961 

Dinividdic...... 

6,837 

6,841 

13,678 

1,681 

2,065 

3,746 

17,424 

6,499 

6,275 

12,774 

30,198 

Doddridge . 

2,641 

2,527 

5,168 

1 

1 

5,169 

10 

24 

34 

5,203 

Elizabeth  City.. 

1,755 

1,425 

3,180 

100 

101 

20 1 

3, 381 

1,236 

1,181 

2,417 

5,798 

Essex . 

1,628 

1,670 

3,293 

234 

243 

477 

3,773 

3,346 

3,350 

6,606 

10,469 

Fairfax . 

4,1G7 

3,879 

8,046 

354 

318 

072 

8,718 

1,516 

1,600 

3,116 

11,834 

Fauquier . 

5,125 

5,305 

10,430 

409 

412 

821 

11,251 

5,180 

5,275 

10,455 

21,706 

Favelte  ........ 

2,995 

2,721 

5,716 

4 

6 

10 

5,726 

133 

138 

271 

5,997 

Floyd  . . 

3,821 

3,924 

7,745 

9 

7 

16 

7,761 

223 

252 

475 

8,236 

Fluvanna . 

2,507 

2,5B6 

5,093 

131 

135 

266 

5,359 

2,509 

2,485 

4,994 

10,353 

Franklin . 

6,791 

6,851 

13,642 

50 

55 

105 

13,747 

3,082 

b.%9 

6,351 

20,098 

Frederick . . 

6,550 

6,529 

13,079 

572 

036 

1,203 

14,287 

1,104 

1,  155 

2,259 

16,546 

Gilmer . . 

1,858 

1,827 

3,685 

10 

12 

22 

3,707 

25 

27 

52 

3,759 

Giles.... . 

3,014 

3,024 

G,  038 

33 

34 

67 

6,105 

3DG 

382 

778 

G,t83 

Gloucester...... 

2,301 

2;216 

4,517 

336 

347 

703 

5,220 

2,834 

2,903 

5,735 

10,956 

Goochland...... 

1,870 

1,944 

3,814 

331 

369 

703 

4,517 

3,200 

2,939 

6,139 

10,656 

Grayson. ....... 

3,823 

3,830 

7,653 

20 

32 

52 

7,705 

263 

284 

547 

8,252 

Greenbrier...... 

5,509 

4,991 

10,500 

117 

69 

186 

10,686 

783 

742 

1,525 

12,211 

Greenville.  ..... 

972 

1,002 

1,974 

12(1 

113 

233 

2,207 

2,082 

2,085 

4,107 

6,374 

Green  .......... 

1,493 

1,522 

3,015 

6 

17 

23 

3,038^ 

990 

994 

1,981 

5,022 

Halifax . 

5,498 

5,562 

11,060 

271 

292 

563 

11,623 

7,582 

7,315 

14,89* 

26,520 

Hampshire.  .... 

6,344 

6,134 

12,478 

109 

113 

222 

12,700 

595 

618 

1,213 

13,913 

Hancock . 

2,253 

2,189 

4,442 

1 

1 

.  4,443 

4»*»  1M- 

2 

2 

4,445 

H;?dy . 

4,304 

4,217 

8,521 

137 

133 

270 

8,791 

547 

520 

1,073 

9,864 

Hanover.  ...... 

3,724 

3,758 

7,482 

131 

126 

257 

7,739 

4,702 

4,78t 

9,483 

17,222 

Harrison .  ...... 

6,071 

6,503 

13,176 

11 

21 

32 

13,208 

259 

322 

583 

13,790 

Henrico . 

19,593 

18,389 

37,985 

1,598 

1,992 

3,590 

41,575 

10,942 

9,091 

20,041 

61,616 

Henry . 

3,371) 

3,394 

6,772 

160 

154 

314 

7,087 

2,53(3 

2,482 

1  5,018 

I  12,105 

Highland.  ...... 

2,024 

X,8G6 

3,89C 

13 

14 

27 

3,917 

19L 

1  202 

i  4D£ 

!  4,319 

Isle  of  Wight.... 

2,510 

2,527 

5,03' 

640 

1  730 

1,370 

6,407 

1,78C 

1  1,7‘JC 

)  3,57! 

)  9,977 

Jackson  < » t  •  • » * 

4,237 

4,003 

8,24! 

)  1C 

1  1 

11 

8,351 

2  £ 

t  31 

1  5! 

>  8,306 

James  City.  .... 

1,088 

1,072 

VI 

2,161 

1  47£ 

)  560 

i  1,045 

i  3,21£ 

!  1,31! 

5  1,26! 

?  2, 58! 

3  5,798 

Jefferson,  ...... 

5,061 

5,00li 

1  1'0,06‘ 

1  23! 

i  27£ 

>  511 

10,57E 

i  2,04! 

i  i,di: 

1  3,961 

J  14,535 

wha .  ...... 

7,08-: 

6,701 

13,78; 

j.  91 

1  9! 

)  181 

l  13,96! 

i  1,23- 

1  95i 

0  2,18- 

4  16,160 

King  George..., 

,  1,161 

1,341 

1  2,511 

1  191 

}  19; 

5  38t 

i  2,89! 

i  1,811 

)  1,86 

3  3,67; 

3  6,571 

King  and  Queen 

1,845 

1  1,95! 

)  3,80: 

1  18 

1  S0‘ 

?  38! 

5  4,18! 

3  3,061 

3  3,07 

1  6,13! 

3  10,328 

King  William,.. 

1,28' 

1  1,301 

>  2,58! 

o  2o: 

2  21- 

1  41( 

3  3,001 

3  2,68 

B  2,83 

7  5,52. 

5  8,530 

Lancaster ..... 

1,001 

1  97; 

3  1,98 

1  14 

1  161 

l)  30 

1  2,2R: 

2  1,42 

4  1,44 

5  2,86! 

9  5,151 

Lee.  . . 

5,05 

1  5,14' 

i  10,19 

5  ! 

b  ; 

5  1! 

3  10,20 

8  39 

2  43 

2  82 

4  11,(132 

Lewis . 

3,97 

7  3,75! 

9  7,73 

6  1' 

9  1 

4  3 

3  7,76 

9  9 

4  13 

8  23 

0  7,999 

JiOgnn t ^  -mmi 

2,50 

1  2,28! 

8  4,78 

9  ..... 

1 

1  4,79 

0  8 

5  G 

3  14 

8  4,933 

Loudon  - . 

7,42 

6  7,59 

5  15,02 

!1  59 

2  06 

0  1,25 

2  16,27 

3  2,77 

0  2,73 

il  5,50 

1  21,774 

I,nilun.  .... ... 

i,  i* 

3,02 

7  3,15 

6  6,16 

S3  15 

5  16 

9  32 

4  6,50 

17  5,28 

14  4,91 

0  10,19 

4  16,701 

Luuenberg.  ... 

.  2,23 

7  2,18 

4  4,42 

!1  12 

(3  IS 

!4|  2571  4,67 

'8  3,71 

1  3,5S 

14  7,30 

!5  11,983 
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Table  No.  —Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc, — Continued, 

STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 


COONTIES. 

WHITES. 

free  colored. 

Total 

free. 

1. 

SLAVES. 

Agghe 

Male 

Femak 

Total, 

Male 

.  Fem 

.  Tota 

Male 

Fcmal 

e.  Total 

~  popula¬ 
tion. 

Madison . 

.  2,11 

2  2,24 

8  4,36 

0  5 

0  4 

7  9 

7  4,45 

7  2,24 

3  2,11 

i4  4,3£ 

^  8,854 

Marshall . 

6,64 

6,27 

0  12,91 

1  2 

1  3 

6  5 

7  12,96 

8  1 

5  1 

4  2 

9  12,997 

Marion ..... ... 

6,35 

D  6,30 

6  12,65 

6 

1 

2 

3  12,65 

9  2 

8  3 

5  6 

3  12,722 

Mason .  .. 

4,55 

it  19 

8,75 

0  2 

6  2 

4 

7  8,79 

7  15 

9  21 

7  37 

6  9, 173 

Matthews . 

1,83 

2,03 

3,86 

3  9 

3  12. 

5  21 

3  4,08 

3  1,50 

2  1,50 

C  3,00 

8  7,091 

McDowell . 

77< 

76 

1,53 

5 . 

|  453 

5  4  i  . 

Mecklenburg.  . 

3,38- 

3,39 

6,77 

6  45 

5  44, 

891 

7,67 

6,41 

7  6,00 

3  12,42 

1,535 
0  20.096 

Mercer.  . . 

3,311 

3,111 

6,42 

3  1 

5  b 

2E 

6,45 

18 

3  18 

0  30 

2  6,819 

Middlesex  ...... 

901 

89' 

1,86 

5 

3  61 

J2C 

1,98( 

1,18 

1,18 

j  2,37 

5  4,364 

Montgomery,. .. 

4,191 

4, 051 

8,25 

1  8 

6' 

147 

8,39t 

1, 14 

1,07 

i  2,21 

10,617 

Monongalia..... 

G,3&' 

6,511 

12,901 

21 

2C 

46 

12,94' 

'  4‘. 

5 

10 

13,048 

Monroe . 

4,826 

4,71f 

9,53( 

4' 

62 

107 

9,  OR 

571 

54 

1,114 

10,757 

Morgan . 

1,847 

1*7® 

3,614 

1C 

14 

24 

3, 635 

4f 

4f 

O'1 

3,732 

Nansemond  .... 

2,838 

2,894 

5,732 

1,16(1 

1,314 

2,480 

8,212 

2,765 

2,71£ 

5,481 

13, 093 

Nelson  .  ....... 

3,360 

3,280 

6,649 

60 

68 

128 

6,777 

3,200 

3,03C 

6.23E 

13, 015 

New  rCent...... 

1,093 

1,053 

2,146 

170 

131 

364 

2,510 

1,649 

1 , 725 

3,374 

5, 884 

Nicholas.  ...... 

2,349 

2, 122 

4,471 

2 

2 

4,473 

82 

72 

154 

4,627 

Norfolk . 

12,091 

12,329 

24,420 

1,222 

1,581 

2,803 

27,223 

4,346 

4,658 

9,  C0-1 

30,227 

Northampton.  .. 

1,493 

1,505 

2,998 

472 

490 

9G-2 

3,960 

1.980 

1,892 

3,872 

7,832 

Northumberland, 

1,873 

1,997 

3,870 

115 

107 

222 

4,092 

1,664 

1,775 

3,439 

1  7,531 

Nottoway. ...... 

1,156 

1,114 

2,270 

47 

51 

98 

2,368 

3,242 

3,826 

6,-108 

8,836 

Ohio,  . . 

10,990 

11,206 

22, 196 

59 

67 

126 

22,322 

42 

58 

100 

22,422 

Orange.  ........ 

2,299 

2,254 

4,5511 

107 

80 

187 

4,740 

3,1.95 

3,010 

6,111 

10,851 

Page . 

3,-124 

3,451 

6,875 

186 

19(5 

3S4 

7,259 

400 

450 

850 

8,109 

Patrick . . 

3, 603 

3,555 

7,158 

59 

72 

131 

7,289 

969 

1, 101 

2,070 

9,359 

Pendleton 

0,957 

2,  Dill 

5,870 

20 

30 

50 

5,920 

119 

125 

241 

6,164 

Pittsylvania .... 

8,619 

8,486 

17,105 

324 

335 

659 

17,764 

7,403 

6,937 

14,340 

32,104 

Pleasants . 

1,503 

1,422 

2,925 

3 

2 

5 

2,930 

8 

7 

15 

2,945 

Pocahontas. .... 

1,887 

1,799 

3,686 

14 

*  6 

20 

3,706 

137 

115 

252 

3,958 

Powhatan. ..... 

1,272 

1,308 

2,580 

204 

205 

409 

2,989 

2,815 

2,588 

5,403 

8,392 

Treston . . 

6,787 

6,413 

13,200 

28 

17 

45 

13,245 

31 

36 

67 

13, 312 

Trincc  Edward,. 

2,055 

1,982 

4,037 

233 

233 

466 

4,503 

3,869 

3:j472 

7,341 

11,844 

Prince  Geoige. .. 

1,463 

1,436 

2,899 

268 

247 

515 

3,414 

2,G52 

2,345 

4,997 

8,411 

Prince  William . 

2,826 

2,864 

5,690 

254 

265 

519 

6,209 

1,163 

1,193 

2,355 

8,565 

Princess  Anne., 

2,226 

2,107 

4,333 

103 

92 

195 

4,523 

1,646 

1,540 

3,183 

7,714 

Pulaski,.,.  .... 

1,907 

1,907 

3,814 

11 

2 

13 

3,827 

806 

783 

1,589 

5,416 

Putnam . . 

2,875 

2,833 

5,708 

5 

8 

13 

5,721 

281 

299 

580 

6,301 

Raleigh . 

1,G72 

1,619 

3,291 

.13 

6 

19 

3,310 

28 

29 

57 

3,367 

Randolph . 

2,498 

2,295 

4,793 

7 

7 

14 

4,807 

88 

95 

183 

4,090 

Rappahannock.. 

2,547 

2,471 

5,01a 

150 

162 

312 

5,330 

1,769 

1,751 

3,520 

8,850 

Richmond . 

1,833 

1,737 

3,570 

410 

410 

820 

4,390 

1,237 

1,229 

2,460 

6,856 

Rockingham.  . .. 

10,299 

10,190 

20,489 

254 

278 

532 

21,021 

1,143 

1,244 

2,387 

23,408 

Ritchie. ........ 

3,523 

3,281 

6,809 

ft  ROU 

Roane . . 

2,722 

2,585 

5,307  . 

2 

2 

5,309 

io 

34 

25 

38 

38 

73 

6,847 

5,331 

Roanoke ,  ...... 

2,717 

2,533 

5,250 

78 

77 

155 

5,405 

1,378  1 

1,265 

2,643 

8, 048 

Rockbridge ..... 

6,640 

6,201 

12,841 

241 

181 

422 

13,253 

2,142 

1,843 

3,985 

17,248 

Russell... ...... 

4,610 

4,514 

9,130 

20 

31 

51 

9,181 

550 

549 

1,099 

10,283 

Scott . . 

5,748 

5,782 

11,531) 

28 

24 

52 

11,582 

252 

238 

490 

12,072 

Shenandoah . 

6,391 

5,433 

12,327 

157 

159 

316 

13,143 

378 

375 

753 

13,  B93 

Stnyth  . . 

3,913 

3,819 

7,732 

65 

98 

183 

7,915 

556 

481 

1,037 

8,952 

Southampton.  .. 

2,790 

2,923 

5,713 

836 

958  ; 

1,794 

7,507 

2,821 

2,587 

5,408 

12,915 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc. — Continued. 

STATE  OP  VIRGINIA. 


'  COUNTIES.  , 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg’te 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

] 

Male. 

Fcm. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

3,725 

3,991 

7,716 

244 

330 

574 

8,290 

3,713 

4,073 

'  7,786 

16,076 

2,433 

2,494 

4,922 

152 

167 

319! 

5,241 

1,649 

i  1,065 

3,314 

i  8,555 

1,542 

1,576 

3,118 

388 

305 

673 

3,791 

3,279 

3,105 

6,384 

10,175 

1,151 

1,183 

3,334 

008 

676 

1,284 

3,618 

1,305 

1,150 

2,515 

6,133 

3,717 

3,583 

7,300 

31 

20 

51 

7,351 

47 

65 

112 

7,463 

4,355 

4,270 

8,625 

55 

38 

93 

8,718 

612 

590 

1,202 

9,920 

718 

674 

1,392 

8 

8 

16 

1,408! 

10 

10 

20 1 

1,428 

3,334 

3,154 

6,488 

4 

7 

11 

6,499 

7 

11 

18 

6,517 

3,637 

3,427 

7,064 

9 

7 

16 

7,080 

103 

109 

212 

7,292 

340 

322 

662 

31 

28 

59 

721 

577 

442 

1,019 

1,740 

warren 

2,297 

2,886 

4,583 

144 

140 

284 

4,867! 

795 

780 

1,575 

6,442 

Washington . , 

7,104 

6,992 

14,096 

126 

123 

249 

14,345 

1,331 

1,216 

2,547 

36,891 

3,521 

833 

3,083 

6,604 

•  »  t 

G,G04 

SB 

85 

143 

6,747 

Wayne.  ........ 

719 

1,552 

1,552 

1 

2 

3 

1,555 

Webi-ter ........ 

Westmoreland. . , ' 

1,721 

1,666 

3,387 

524 

*  067 

1,191 

4,578 

1,822 

1,882 

3,704 

8,282 

3,408 

3,283 

6,691 

1 

1 

2 

6,693 

3 

7 

10 

6,703 

5,624 

•  5,167 

10,791 

30 

43 

79 

10,870 

85 

91 

176 

11,046 

1,921 

2,224 

1,807 

3,728 

3,728 

9 

14 

23 

3,751 

Wirt . 

2,102 

3 

4,416 

16 

10 

26 

4,442 

30 

36 

66 

4,508 

Wyoming . 

1,446 

1,349 

2,795 

1 

1 

2 

2,797 

35 

29 

64 

S,  861 

Wythe . ........ 

5,045 

4,941 

9,080 

76 

81 

157 

10, 143 

1,104 

1,058 

2,162 

12,305 

York. . . . 

1,210 

1,132 

2,342 

350 

332 

682 

3,024 

1,006 

919 

1,925 

4,049 

Total . 

528,897 

518,514 

1,047,411 

27,721 

30,321 

58,0.12 

1,105,453 

249,483 

241,382 

490,865 

1,596,318 

Note. — 112  Indians  included  in  white  population. 


STATE  OP  WISCONSIN. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Femalo. 

Total. 

Male. 

Femalo. 

Total. 

Adams . . . 

3,402 

3,070 

6,472 

11 

9 

20 

6,492 

273 

242 

515 

515 

5,815 

5,153 

10,968 

24 

15 

39 

11,007 

Brown  . . 

6,149 

5,626 

11,775 

10 

10 

20 

11,795 

0^  if,7 

1,707 

3,864 

3,864 

7 

5 

12 

12 

4  nnfi 

3  799 

7,895 

7,895 

1  17s? 

723 

1,895 

1,895 

/tin  vlr 

471 

318 

789 

789 

Columbia . . . 

|  12,772 

11,649 

24,421 

12 

8 

20 

24,441 

Crawford . . . 

8,040 

14 

14 

28 

8,068 

Tlnll  *13 

8 

5 

13 

13 

Bane . . . 

23,151 

43,850 

34 

■38 

72 

43,922 

Bodge . . . 

22,534 

20,265 

42,799 

14 

5 

19 

42, 81B 

T>rtnr 

1^59 

1,288 

2,947 

1 

1 

2,948 

Douglas  . . . . 

431 

377 

808 

2 

2 

4 

812 

Dunn . . . . . . 

1,678 

2,086 

9 

9 

18 

gKHjjif 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc. — Continued. 

.  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Eau  Claire.... . 

1,834 

1,319 

3,153 

6 

3 

9 

3,162 

Fond  du  Lac . . . 

17,843 

16,252 

31,095 

28 

31 

59 

34,154 

Grant . . . . . 

16,548 

14,606 

31,154 

21 

14 

35 

31,189 

Qreen 

10, 3G7 

9,411 

10, S08 

19,808 

Green  Lake  .  . . . 

6,531 

6,101 

12,632 

23 

8 

31 

12,663 

Iowa. . . . . 

8,919 

9,025 

18,944 

14 

9 

23 

18,967 

Jackson . . . 

9,301 

1,865 

4,166 

3 

1 

4 

4,170 

Jefferson  . . . 

15,621 

14,812 

30,433 

3 

'  2 

5 

30,438 

4,605 

4,161 

8,769 

1 

1 

8,770 

Kenosha  . . . 

7^305 

6,567 

13,872 

17 

11 

28 

13,900 

2.993 

2^537 

f,  539 

5,530 

Lacrosse  . . . 

6,599 

5,550 

12,149 

19 

18 

37 

12,186 

Lafayette. . . 

9,617 

8,491 

13 

13 

26 

18,134 

203 

149 

352 

1 

1 

353 

Manitowoc  . . . . 

11,631 

mm 

22,412 

2 

2 

4 

1,624 

1,258 

2,892 

. . . 

2,892 

4,381 

3,852 

H)B33 

ft,  033 

Milwaukee  . . . . 

31,452 

30,959 

62,411 

53 

107 

62,518 

Monroe . 

4,496 

3,911 

8,407 

2 

m 

3 

8,410 

Oconto . . . . 

9,221 

1,344 

3, 565 

18 

27 

3,592 

Outagamie . . 

5,036 

4,541 

9,577 

«|PB 

10 

9,587 

Ozaukee. ........  ............ 

8,119 

7. 563 

15, 682 

15,682 

Pepin ............  . . 1 

1,341 

■ . 

2,392 

gfiBBH 

■ 

2,392 

Pierce . . . 

2,572 

2,007 

4,639 

17 

33 

4,672 

Polk... . . . 

7G7 

633 

1,400 

Portage . . 

E 

3,483 

2 

5 

7 

7,507 

Racine . . . . . 

10,156 

21,225 

88 

47 

135 

21,360 

Richland . . . 

5,118 

4,605 

9,723 

5 

4 

9 

9,732 

Hock  . . . 

19,133 

17,464 

36,597 

57 

36 

93 

36,690 

Saint,  Croix  ....... .... ........ 

2.  893 

2.  497 

5,300 

2 

2 

5^392 

Sauk . . . . 

18,927 

20 

16 

36 

18,963 

Shawano . .  .......... 

44L 

341 

782 

22 

25 

47 

829 

Sheboygan . . . . 

13,8-19 

13,021 

26,870 

2 

3 

5 

26,875 

Irempeleau . . . . . 

1,397 

1.1G2 

1 

1 

2,560 

Walworth . . . 

13,629 

26,436 

29 

31 

60 

26,496 

Washington  . . 

12.401 

11,221 

23,699 

23,622 

Waukesha . . . . . . 

12,762 

20,797 

19 

15 

34 

26,831 

Waupaca. . . . 

4,659 

4,191 

8,850 

1 

] 

8  851 

Waushara... . . . . 

4,555 

4,211 

8,766 

1 

3 

4 

8,770 

Winnebago . 

12,368 

23,718 

28 

24 

52 

23,770 

Wood  .  . . . 

1,425 

999 

2,424 

1 

1 

1 

2,425 

Total . . . . 

403,796 

367,914 

774,710 

‘  653 

518 

1,171 

775,881 

Note.— 613  Indians  included  in  white  population. 
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Table  No.  41. — Population  of  the  United  States  by  Counties ,  fyc. — -Continued. 


TERRITORY  OP  COLORADO. 


WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  ! 

Tmnl  In  TVrrifnrv . . .  ...... 

32,054 

1,577 

34,231 

37 

9 

46 

34,277 

TERRITORY  OP  DAKOTA. 


WHITES. 

INDIANS. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Total  in  Territory  . . 

1,592 

984 

2,576 

1,205 

1,056 

2,261 

4,837 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


SUBDIVISIONS. 

WniTES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Agg’te 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female., 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. ! 

Total. 

Georgetown . 

3,234 

3,564 

6,798 

554 

804 

1,358 

8,156 

199 

378. 

577  j 

8,733 

Washington  city... 

24,323 

25,816 

50,139 

3,858 

5,351 

9,209 

59,348 

574 

1,200 

1,774 

61,122 

Remainder  of  Dist.' 

2,028 

1,799 

3,827 

290 

274 

564 

4,391 

439 

395 

834 

5,225 

Total . 

29,585 

31,179 

60,764 

4,702 

6,429 

11,131 

71,895 

1,312 

1,973 

3,185 

75,080 

Note.— 1  Indian  included  in  white  population. 


TERRITORY  OP  NEVADA. 


oontfriES, 

* 

WHITES. 

FREE  COLORED. 

Aggregate 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Carson....  . . . . 

5,957 

40 

710 

6,667 

35 

10 

45 

6,712 

40 

40 

f  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

ftnfnt'Mtirytfl . . . , . . 

105 

105 

105 

> 

Total . 

6,102 

710 

6,812 

35 

10  ! 

45 

6,857 
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%  TERRITORY  OF  NEBRASKA, 


COUNTIES. 

WHITES. 

FREE 

COLORED. 

.INDIANS. 

Total 

free. 

SLAVES. 

Aggregate  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Tot’J 

M. 

F. 

Tot'J 

M. 

F. 

Tot’I 

66 

48 

114 

114 

114 

215 

173 

388 

388 

358 

v  ID 

8 

27 

27 

27 

84 

17 

41 

41 

41 

1^3'J 

1,530 

3,339 

3,309 

3,369 

142 

101 

243 

2 

1 

3 

246 

240 

00 

GG 

165 

.  165 

165 

40 

27 

67 

67 

67 

464 

312 

800 

6 

7 

13 

819 

819 

14 

2 

10 

> 

16 

16 

134 

113 

247 

247 

247 

184 

125 

309 

309 

300 

3,252 

2,053 

4,305 

13 

8 

21 

1 

1 

2 

4,328 

4,328 

205 

53 

351 

1 

1 

2 

353 

353 

258 

163 

421 

421 

*  421 

c 

10 

16 

16 

16 

Hall 

73 

43 

116 

116 

116 

282 

240 

"  528 

528 

528 

77 

45 

122 

123 

129 

372 

93 

405 

2 

2 

4 

469 

2 

3 

5 

474 

T.nnnnctpj*.  . .  .  ...  . 

85 

68 

153 

153 

153 

T.^Rftn  Out  r!oii  rf  . . . 

104 

31 

135 

7 

7 

14 

3 

3 

1  152 

133 

79 

28 

107 

2 

2 

109 

100 

riiT  .-Tt 

1,704 

15 

1,303 

3,097 

1 

4 

5 

20 

17 

37 

3,139 

3,139 

t  m  tttiT*  rtrttf  r  t  1 1  *  t 

^jT(|  ,  -tit-iitt*  t  r  -  -  -  - 

7 

22 

I 

1  22 

22 

OtOD . . . . 

9,402 

1,793 

4,194 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4,201 

4 

6 

10 

4,211 

PfltVDP^  |t».  Mttl  lt, _ ,  , 

470 

412 

882 

882 

863 

Platte . . 

1-  441 

334 

775 

3 

4 

7 

782 

783 

Madison . . . . 

r 

folk . . . 

If. 

4 

19 

19 

19 

Pipiinnltfon  »/••••  »*#♦  .,itn 

1,560 

1,274 

2,834 

1 

1 

!  2,835 

2,835 

^nlir^n,  ,M)  1tfrriIllf..T.! 

26 

13 

39 

39 

39 

flarmr  . .  . . . 

677 

528 

1,199 

1 

1 

2 

1,201 

1,201 

phnrfor,  , ,  *  -  .  -  . 

97 

i 

17 

114 

3 

3 

1  117 

117 

\Vnsliinntnn  , . . .  T . . 

6S& 

,  561 

1,249 

1,249 

1,249 

All  that  portion  north  of  latitude 

40®  ami  west  of  longitude  1033  j 

also,  that  portion  bounded  north 

by  latitude  42“,  east  hy  longitude 

< 

101°  30',  south  by  latitude  40°, 

and  west  by  longitude  103° . 

1,468 

293 

1,761 

.... 

1 

3 

4 

1,765 

— 

.... 

1,765 

Total . 

1G,689 

12,007 

28,696 

35 

33 

67 

30 

33 

63 

28,826 

6 

9 

15 

28,811 
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TERRITORY  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 


WHITES. 

1  FREE  COLORED. 

INDIANS 

Aggregate 

pojiula- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fetn.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

tion. 

743 

2,421 

15 

6  21 

2,102 

1,938 

4,040 

6,482 

3,858 

8,574 

6 

3  9 

50 

136 

186 

8,769 

2,758 

6,239 

6  239 

Mora....... . .  2,848 

2,678 

5, 524 

8 

6  14 

12 

16 

28 

5,566 

pjn  A  riba. ...  mi  unit  4. 738 

4,591 

9, 329 

279 

241 

520 

n  ftdn 

712 

1,505 

1,103 

,  9G4 

O  ftfl7 

Uj  Q4U 

Santa  F6 . ’  4,068 

3,904 

8,032 

13 

14  27 

15 

40 

wu  i 

55 

U)t 

8,114 

San  Miguel •«•*••  •*««»»  7, 355 

6,315 

13,670 

1 

.  1 

3 

30 

43 

iq  71  A. 

Sfw*orru  .iiiitiiiiiiin  2, 947 

2,759 

5,706 

6  6 

25 

50 

75 

4  O  j  f  \  rk 

K  7ft7 

6,714 

13,479 

n 

5  7 

293 

324 

617 

ilj  t  O  i 

14,103 

Vstlpncia  .(I.  4. 315# 

4,188 

8,500 

1,455 

1  306 

2, 821 

1 X,  OJL 

Total... . .  43,699 

39,280 

82,979 

45 

40  85 

5,347 

5,105 

10,452 

93,518 
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TEIUUTOKY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


FllEK  OOLOUKO. 


Male.  Eenmlo,  Total.  I  Mnlo,  [  Font.  I  Total ,  I  Main.  hfairmlo.  Total,  lion, 


4  1*4 

1 


King . 821 

Kitsap,.... . .  474 

Klikutat . . . . . .  155 

*  Lewis . .  210 

Pacific . .  805 

Pierce .  800 

Suwamish . 123 

Sukamania .  108 

Bpokane  . . 043 

Thurston.... .  970' 

Walla- Walla . . .  1,028 

Wahkiakum . 33 

Whatcom. ......... ......  318 


8,235  2,913 


The  suggestion  of  any  supposed  error  in  figures  or  in  the  orthography  of 
places  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Ochhuh,  who  may 
be  addressed  through  the  mail  freo  of  postage. 


